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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 


The  pmoImt  circamstances  nndcr  which  the  pT<'i»(»T\t  edition  of  Lcmpriero's  ClaKsical  Diction- 
ary is  oflbred  to  the  public,  and  Uie  changes  which  Imve  been  introduced  into  the  plan  of  the 
work.  And  fftili  morv  in  its  execution,  appear  to  demand  from  the  editor*  an  exposition  of  the 
Tiewa  bf  which  tbeji  have  beenforemed,  and  a  justification  oT  the  mioiw  •hentioiM  which 
thej  iiavt  TBttlund  to  make.  They  feel,  however,  that  no  apoloi^y  can  be  Teqiaired  Ihr  the  liber.  ' 
ties  which  they  have  taken  vrdh  trit  of  L^jmpritTu',  Thr  i\i-^-\^n  of  liin  \vork,  tlin  most  coin. 
wehensiTe  of  all  the  puUications  of  the  das*  that  have  appeared,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  and  which  haa  eetefed  to  it  an  uneoiiBned  popularity,  can  budlj  atone  tar  tho  nnnT 
j^arin^  and  prmicioQS  inaccumcips  which  deface  the  detail  ;  ini  rrnrnrir?;  mijflpadingthe  mintt, 
and  sornctitneB  mixed  with  grosser  failings,  to  pervert  the  moral  sense  und  feeling  of  the  youthful 
inquirer  who  may  have  recourse  to  its  pages.  It  was  firat  in  this  city  that  thp  attention  of  the 
public  was  called  to  these  defects,  and  thnt  pomo  nttpmpt  was  made  to  correct  them  ;  and  the  Inst 
American  Eldition  may  be  considered,  by  the  apprui>aUon  witli  which  it  was  received,  to  have  as- 
certained and  collected  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  further  amendments.  More  recently,  the  ^ 
QmarUHifJomwd*/  Bdaemtiam  nndertook  the  task  of  reviewinf  tho  onginal  book ;  tnd  that 
paper,  pabiidiod  onder  tho  oaflierity  of  nannes  beyond  aU  eompetttioti  in  letters,  among  whiA  mtt 
tViose  or  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  John  Ru'^s*  1,  SirT.  D(  nmin,  Hallanit  Ilobhouac,  Maltby,  Mill,  and 
iPittison,  appears  to  have  set  on  it  the  final  seal  of  absolute  reprobation.  Impressed  with  a  full 
oenvietion  of  the  otter  worthlessnsss  of  «an  anthorily  oo  nnivonally  sought  aflor,  and  ao  inee^ 
■antly  consulted,  the  rr^itnrt  of  the  present  edition  bad  long  contemplated  the  publication  of  a 
Tolume  which  should  resemble  Lemprierc'a  in  nothing  but  in  the  outline  of  it»  plan ;  in  euibra 
cing,  namely,  a  general  account  of  antiquity.  With  tlua  viow,  they  proceeded  to  separate  tho 
Mythological  from  the  Geographical  and  Historical  parts,  and  these  from  each  other  ;  in- 
tending, for  the  sake  of  distinctnefiA,  to  treat  them  separately,  that  the  certain  and  actual  nana. 
tioDs  and  descriptions  which  belong  to  the  historian  and  geographer  might  not  be  bteadod  with 
tho  fietitioaa  or  aUegocioal  repteaentatioof  the  poet  or  mythologian.  To  thia  thoy  wore  tiio 
rather  indneed,  from  elMemtion  of  the  ineritable  and  irremediable  confiision  prodaeed  in  tho 

mind  of  t!if  voutlifiil  riMilr-rs  of  Tji'rnpriiTf,       a  rnn'-i-qui'nrr  of  tiif;  indiscriiiilnati^  lilrnding  o( 

these  separate  objects  of  study.  Eren  the  mind  accustomed  to  analysis  mar  be  sometames  bewiL 
dand,  aiid  Ibrgat  the  tmtii  in  ita  hetorofanoono  mixtore  with  ftUe.  HaTtng  aoeamiilshad  thb 

separation,  they  had  intended  to  re- write  evrrr  arlu-ln,  nnd  to  introdnco  mch  new  ones  as  rni^ht 

gpear  requisite  to  make  the  work  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  complete  Bibliotheca  Clossica.  Be 
n,  bowovar,  thoy  ooold  even  prepare  for  the  commencement  of  tliia  taalc«  by  procuring  fVom 
Enrope  tho  proper  authorities,  tfio  c;ill  of  their  publi'^hcr  rcqTiin^d  them  fo  b^'pin  ;  and  the  demand 
of  tho  market,  they  were  informed,  was  of  so  urgent  a  churiicter,  that  unless  the  work  could  ap- 
pear within  a  limited  time,  it  was  considered  as  of  no  arail  to  prepare  it.  This  call  the  editors  were 
not  at  libacty  to  dian|^nit  from  the  nature  of  their  contract,  and  from  the  ongaganienta  which  had 
ailaan  not  ot  it  between  their  publishers  and  other  parties  not  originally  ooaonrned.  The  seventh 
edition  is  preeented,  therefore,  with  tjrerit  ditTnL  nri'  to  th(!  public  as  the  result  of  tlirco  ii)nn:lib' 
labour,  beatowod  on  it  by  tlio  editors  in  the  evenings  of  days  dovoted  to  profcsnonal  avocationsi 
Uador  drennulaneeoaiMji  aatbaae,  it  waa  impoarfble  that  tho  whole  worle  aboold  ho  ra^wiitten, 
or  rvrn  ■njhmittfd  to  a  perfect  revision  ;  imd  as  the  Geographinl  dfpjirtmenl  has  alwnvs 
held  tho  most  important,  at  tho  same  time  that  it  was  the  most  incorrect  in  the  original  work, 
it  will  be  obaorrad  that  that  department  has  clainwd  tiia  principal  care  of  the  editors.  The  addi*  - 
tion  of  many  new  articles,  in  all,  it  \h  liellcvod,  amounting  to  sevfntl  hnndrrd,  ivas  the  smallest 
part  of  lh>  ir  l  ibcur ;  the  |fTOater  number  of  aii  those  which  were  to  be  luund  m  former  edition^ 
beinr  entir«>ly  re-^s'ritten  m  this.  The  geographv  of  Italy  and  Greece  has  recently  been  adminu 
biy  illustrated  by  the  research  and  the  labours  of*^ many  learned  acholars ;  bat  no  writer  has  8ao> 
oeeded  in  descrihingr  more  accurately  or  more  eloquently  the  interesting  cities,  rivers,  and  moun. 

tflin«,  orilidsf'  cuuiitries,  all  equallv  corHiLCtrd  will)  llir:  lunsl  pli'oi^ing  associations  of  tho  clas- 
sical scholar,  than  the  Sev.  J.  A  Cramer,  in  his  Geographical  descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Oweea.  Hio  vaaolta  ef  thb  aide  antiquary  invaetigationa  Hw  editova  liavo  fleely  ttmnaftrrad  to 
thr-ir  p.iixPF.  having  pat  tO  the  test  of  a  strict  compnricon  with  the  ancient  rttithnritipt?  ihc  passa- 
ges of  which  they  have  thus  availed  themselves.  This  may  detract  in  some  measure  trom  the 
triffimiEtf  of  their  work,  but  it  is  confidently  presnmad  lliat  it  will  greatly  add  to  ite  value.  Tlw 
editors,  however.  b^'Iieve  that  whatever  thr v  mav  have  now  first  introduced,  and  with  vrhatever 
exactness  they  may  have  corrected  tho  original  ojticles,  they  have  performed  in  that  a  loss  osefal 
work  than  in  the  scrupulous  care  with  whioll  thtf  Imvo  removed  mm  their  paeea  the  offimaivo 
matter  with  which  those  of  the  first  author  wwa  io  praAM^ataiaadt  and  whaua  wan  Ml  lbo> 
roofhlj  aiadieated  in  any  snbseqoent  edition. 
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PART  I. 


GEOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  &c. 


AB 

.^B^E,  an  nnciont  city  of  Phocis,  at  no 
great  distance  i'voin  Klatea,  anii  to  the  right  of 
ii«at  city  L'omg  toH-an,is  Opus.  It  was  early  ce- 
Jebrateii  Cor  aa oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  held 
in  great  esteem  and  ▼enerstion.  Toe  temple, 
bein^  richly  adorned  with  treasures  and  various 
otieriags,  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Per- 
sians. Having  been  restored,  it  w'as  again  con- 
snmed  in  the  Sacred  War  by  tlie  B(ro!ian«?,  But 
Pausanias  a5iserts  that  it  was  but  half  de<?troy- 
ed  at  first,  and,  like  many  other  Grecian  tcin])les, 
was  stif  ered  to  remain  in  tku  condition  as  a 
monument  of  Penianhostilitf.  It  treated 
\rith  irreat  favour  by  the  Romnn<;,  who  conced- 
ed to  It  peculiar  privileges,  out  of  veneration  to 
the  deiqr  there  worshipped.  Tlie  ruins  of  the 

Itluce  are  pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his 
linerary,  near  the  village  of  Exarcho.  Cra- 
mer^  Anc.  Greece. — Str^,  445. — Soph.  CtV. 
'iVf.  8!)'i.— Herod.  1,  46 ;  8,  13^1 ;  8,  33,— Z>»- 
odi  Sic.  16,  900— PnuMn.  10,  3  and  35. 

ATt  u.r^,  an  ishnnd  suppof-cd  to  have  been  si- 
luaicd  ill  the  Go  nian  ocean,  on  whose  shores, 
according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  spring- 
tides deposited  amber.  The  same  island  is 
oiled  Baliia  hf  Tinmus.  FUn.  37, 3. 
AoANraA.  Vid.  MttnUs,  Part  II. 
Ababimon,  a  country  of  Scythia,  near  motint 
ImaosL  Plin.  %  c.  3. 

Abas  and  Adcs,  I.  a  monntoin  of  the  greater 
Armenia,  probably  Ararat,  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
Da;;.  Tlial  part  of  the  EuMhrates,  someiimes 
called  the  Arsania.'tiand  into  which  the  smaller 
river  of  that  narae  empties,  has  its  aoureein  thb 
morntain.     Plln.  5,  2^1. — D^AnvitU. — Mnlie- 

Brun.  II.    A  river  of  Armenia  Major, 

where  Pomper  routed  the  AlbanL  Vid.  Parts 
11.  and  in. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  ^thi* 
opia.    Pav^.  r,,  c.  '20. 

ABAsiTis,a  part  of  Mysia  in  Asia.  Strab. 

A>4WftttA.    Vid.  Abmtinia. 

Abatos,  an  island  in  the  lake  nrar  Mempliis 
in  Egvpt,  alxmndins  with  fla.x  and  papvrus. 
Osiris  wn.'x  Iniried  tliere.    Lucan.  10,  v.  ^-2^. 

ABn^.nA,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  built 
hr  the  Carthaginians.  Sl«*.9.— 11.  A  mnri- 
line  ri'v  "f  Thnre,  to  the  ea"?t  of  thf  Ne^- 
tu-!,  fotinde  !  ririu':naUy  by  Timcsins  of  Clnzo- 
m-na*.  Ill  I  s  iSs-onncntlv  fccolonized  by  ftlai^c 
h  *i\v  of  Tcians  rrom  Ionia.  Abdera  was  al- 
rrjady  a  lar?e  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes 
arrived  ihereonhis  wnv  inloGrecee;  rfturning 
whence  he  presented  the  town  with  his  gr)Men 
scymetar  and  train,  as  ftn  neknowleflgement  ff 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  AMcra 
was  the  Umil  of  the  Odrysian  empire  lo  the 
west  It  continued  to  increase  in  pro«|>cnty  and 
**  nee  vntil  it  hecame  engo^t  in  hostiii- 


AB 

ties  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendaney  over  tlie  CKlrysac  and  itie  oiher  !?a- 
tions  of  riirace.  According  to  Diodori!«,  Alxic* 
ra  at  length  tcH  into  the  hoods  ot  Eumenes  i^in^ 
of  Pergaraus,  through  the  treacher)'  of  Pyth.>. 
one  of  Its  commanders.  In  Pliny's  time  it  wa- 
considered  a  free  city;  and  the  circ»ms;ance  ol 
havinggiven  birth tothe philo^oplit  i-s  Democri- 
t!n  and  Protagoras  added  to  its  celebri:y.  In 
tlicniidlle  ages  it  degenerated  inton  smaH  town, 
lo  Aviiifh  the  name  ot'  Polys'ylus  was  attachevi, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  histonan  Curupa- 
late.  Its  mins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  Cape 
BaJmistra.  Cramer,  Anc.  Greece. — Strab.  7, 
1-20;  8,  120;  2,97.— />uKf.  Sic.  15,  4:ti.-/v4- 
cerpl.  3.—Pti%.  4,  ll^Fmtp.  JHU.  2,  2.— CV«. 
ad  AUic  4. 16. 

ABKi.r.A,  now  Aretla,  a  town  of  Cnnpania, 
whose  inhabitants  were  calle  d  AIkH:uu.  Its 
nuts,  called  aveUanOj  and  also  its  appk'%  were 
famous.   Virg.  JBn.  7,  v.  7 10  —S'U.  8,  v.  541. 

Asia,  a  maritime  tn^w-n  of  Mfsscnia,  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  bv  Homer. 
Pavsan.A,  3().-  11.  1,  l.V). 

Abila,  or  Amnu,  a  motmtain  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  which  b  nearest  to  the  opposite  moun* 
lain  called  Calpe,  on  the  coast  of  S;  ai;i,  onlv 
eighteen  miles  distant.  These  two  mountams 
are  called  the  colimins  of  Hercules,  and  were 
said  formerly  to  be  imited,  til!  the  hero  separa- 
ted them  ana  made  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Allan'ic  seas:  Stirtib, 
Z.—Mela,  1,  c  5, 1, 2,  c  6.— Pit*.  3. 

Abnoba,  a  monntein  of  Germairf,  now  the 
Black  mountain.  It  is  sometimes,  thoiicrh  in- 
correctly, given  in  the  plural,  as  mountains  of 
Germany.  The  Danube  ha-s  its  source  in  this 
spur  of  the  ^pontine  Alps,  which  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Hercynian  range. 
Bo'^n  Coft.de  Germ. —  Tacit.  Germ.  1. — Ax-ien. 

AbobrTca,  I.  a  town  of  Lusiiaoia.  Plin,  4, 
c.  20.  II.  Another  in  Spain. 

ArnviTTcrtos,  now  Ainehboli^  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia  towards  the  northern  bonndarj*, 
and  nearly  midway  between  ca5t  and  west. 
The  later  wnlen  among  the  Greeks  called  it 
lonopolis, 

Abobhas.    Vitf.  Chnboras. 

Abhotoncm,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  S5T- 
tes.   Pliift.  5,  i. 

ABRtTs,  a  city  of  the  Sapeei.  Pmj.  7.  c.  10. 

AnsiNTHn,  a  people  on  thecoastsof  Pontu-t. 
Ilero^lo!.  n,  c,  ''.I 

Aasdain,  the  principal  of  the  Ar^rtides, 
with  a  town  of  tlie  same  name. 

Ai5?fvnTtnrs  TNsrr..ir,  otherwise  the  Brigei- 
des.  four  islands  on  the  coast  of  Hislria.  Their 
tnodem  names  are  Cherso,  Osero,  AinmMiSiMS 
Chiw.    rid,  Attfrius,  Part  III. 
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Abob,  a  river  of  Briuun,  now  the  Hnmber, ' 

dividing  ihe  Biuganteb  of  ihe  mcxlcm  York' 
i4irv.  j^om  the  Coiutani  of  Lincolmkire. 
OmnM.  BrU.—Ueyl.  Casm. 

AsYDOa,  I.  a  town  of  Asia,  on  (he  borders  of 
Hit  Uellespont  in  the  lesser  Mysxa,  nui  iar  Iruin 
the  mouth  of  the  Simois,  built,  as  pretended,  by 
the  MilcMUg  under  the  »tigpiccs  of  Qygw  king 
of  Ljrdia.  The  stndt  by  which  the  Auatic 
coast  is  here  divided  from  Europe  is  so  narrow, 
that  Ah^dos  appeared  from  a  distance  m  one 
town  with  Sestos,  which  stood  upon  the  other 
side.  The  actual  width  was  ?^vcn  stadia;  but 
D'Anville  assertjs  that  these  were  liio  slKirtest 
of  the  llirce  niL-xsnres  of  that  dcnoniiiiatiuii.  It 
was  here  that  Xerxes  coostrucied  his  celebrat- 
ed bridge  of  boats  for  the  transportalion  of  his 
innumerable  hosts.  P«.re(r\-  and  hi>tor>*  com- 
bined to  rcndec  ihib  place  uilci'esun^  to  the  an- 
cients, and  U)th  in  modern  times  oimctir  to  ren- 
der il  as  interesting  to  us.  Recent  eiperiments, 
moTeorer,  hare  added  probability  to  thestorv  of 
Leander'sgallantnr';  iurihepossageof  the  ^lel- 
lesponlby  an  expert  swimmer  has  been  proved 
.0  be  easily  practi-mblc.  Abvdos  being  attacked 
bj' the  Macedonian  king  Ph!!f]>,  the  inhnbit- 
anLs  devoted  themselves  to  death  ratiicr  than 
tall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  For  three 
dars  this  slaughter  contiotuwi;  the  king  of  Ma> 
eedon  foiUddin?  his  mMierstto  leave  the  town, 
lest  the  citizens  should  then  desist  from  their  vo- 
Itutary  sch-immuUilioa.  Abydos  again  become 
famoas  for  its  firm  and  vigorous  resistance 
whenbesiegedby  the  Turks  under  Orchan,  the 
son  of  Othman.  The  treason  of  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  who  had  become  enamotire>i  of 
a  young  Turk  among  the  besiq^ersL  is  said 
•MM  to  have  occasioned  the  ikU  of  Ote  place. 
Since  that  time  the  town  has  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  who  imder  Mahomet  IL 
erected  the  two  castles  of  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  defence  of  Coostantiflofde  by  sea.  These 
forts  do  ad  exactly  occupy,  as  many  hnvc  hf^ 
Sieved,  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Abydos  ' 
los;  the  only  remains  of  the  former  being  now 
The  ruins  at  a  spcit  ealle<l  Naxirara.  Mela. — Jitrf. 
a,  IX—Plin^llcfvd.  7,  2G.-PM.  \a.  09.  35. 

— Z»t».  31,  17-  II.  A  town  of  Ktr^'pt.  about 

•^even  miles  from  ih^-  boniLis  of  ihe  Nile  to- 
wards Libya.  ^  Its  modem  name,  iT£>4/Wii«,  is 
«xpresive  of  its  dibindatton,  ana  of  the  rains 
truich  alone  remain  of  its  original  splendour. 
It  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  Mcmnon, 
and  Isr  a  temple  of  Osiris.  D'Anville  consi- 
dexa  it  the  Oasis  MoCTia.  and  .s-iys,  that  in  the 
lime  4]f  Ihe  Lower  Empire  it  was  tised  as  a 
place  of  banishment.  Plm.  d* 

Abtla.  .  Vid.  MUa. 

Ammmsda,  a  tar|!e  dlvlMon  of  Africa,  little 

known  lo  the  ancienK  Tn  it^  lea<:T  iin^raM'^ 
limits  it  corresponds  to  the  .vmthern  p;»rt  of 
Ethiopia  surra  jEsri'ptuin.  This  situation  ami 
extent  would  make  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Iked  Sea,  with  an  indeftniie  limit  ttpon  every 
other  siilr.  Tljc  naiii>"  of  T!i]iin(Ma.  i:ivcn  to  the 
country  of  whicli  Abyssinia  is  Inn  a  Portion, 
rfran  4he  Greek,  did  Abvs.smia  is  the  Arn- 


scripture  account  of  queen  Shdia^  visit  to  dial 

king. 

AcACEsvM,  a  to\<,^  of  Arcadia.  Mercury^ 
sunuuncd  Ac  i<  <  lus,  was  wonhi^i  thezv. 

Pans.  8,  c.  3,  3t],  &c. 

Academu,  I.  a  part  of  the  Ceramicns  with- 
out the  citv,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  sia. 
stadia,  lis  name  was  derived  from  the  hern 
Acadamis. 


EtgfttPrag, 


hie  Tii\mp,  wVich  the  inhabitants  reject.  All 
historv  of  tliis  country  is  tmsatisfactorv ;  but  an 
organized  govern tuent  cif  «;ome  kind  existed 
tMBong  the  Ahyssinians  at  least  as  early  as 
«]w  tuae  «f  SMOBan,  as  is  prawod  bf  tk« 


It  was  originally  a  de&ened  and  unhealthy  «r>o; : 
but  Hipjiarchus surrounded  it  with  a  wali  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  it  was  atierward^t 
adomed  with  walks,  groves,  and  fountains,  by 
Cimon.  Here  Pln!o  j^sscs-sed  a  small  hou^e 
and  garden;  tiom  the  tunc  iluu  he  there 
delivered  hio  instructions,  it  became  in  a  grca< 
measure  sacred  to  philoaophy.  From  traditions 
connected  with  the  memory  of  Aeaderons,  it  is 
said  that  this  place  was  sjwircd  by  the  Lacetlie- 
monians  in  their  incursions  into  Attica.  But 
Sylla,  during  the  sieqge  of  Alliens,  is  said  to 
liave  cut  down  the  proves  of  tins  celebrated 
i^poi.  Without  the  enclosure  was  ilie  monu- 
ment of  Plato  and  the  tower  of  Timon.  The 
name  of  AiuMymia  is  still  attached  to  this  once 
favourite  haunt  of  philoaopheis  and  \yovts,  VitL 
Plate.  Cram.  Gr.— Potter,  Arch.  Gr.—Plut, 
Vit.  Cimt.  and  ii)fa.—Paus.  1,  20.~UtupkinSj 

Topogr.  of  Alktns.  ^11  A  villa  of  CiceroL 

to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Acadeniia,  antf 
where  he  probably  composed  his  Acndemica.  It 
was  situated  between  the  Lucrinc  lake  and  Pu- 
teoli,  and  was  close  to  the  shore  Cicero  more 
tenerany  terms  it  hiaPnteolainwL  dc.  ttd  AtL 
1,  ep.  3;  14,  ep.  7. 

AcALAKORt^,  or  AcALVNiwcs,  now  tilc  i?a- 
londella,  a  river  ihlling  into  the  Wy  of  Tarei^ 
turn.  Plin.Z.c.W. 

AcAMFsia,  the  lower  part  of  a  river  which 
separates  Colchis  from  Armenia.  It  rises  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Taani  or  Sanni, 
where  it  was  called  Bt»as.  It  ru^hc-s,  says 
D'Anville,  with  such  imjM  tnosiiy  into  the  sea, 
as  to  forbid  all  approaches  to  the  shore. 

AcANTiiLM,  1.  a  town  on  the  isthmus  .that  lies 
between  the  Stmaonic  and  Singilic  giiils;  on 
the  former  of  which  it  is  placed  dv  Herodoitm 
.'im!  Meb ;  on  thr  latter,  by  Sirabo  and  Ptfv 
ieiay.     Near  this  place  was  the   canal  (f 

Xerxes.  II.  A  town  of  Athamaiiia.  bctwcrn 

the  Aracthus  and  the  Inachns.  Cram.  G'. 
— — IIL  A  town  of  Caria,  otherwise  calicl 

Dulopolis.     Miy:.  1.  U;.  ]{\.  —  p!{),,  r>. 

AcARiAf  a  foimtain  of  Corinth,  where  lulas 
cut  ofTihe  head  of  EurysthemL  Strab.  R. 

Ac.\R.N"«vTA.  a  rnuntry  of  Greer'^  ^inrinj:  on 
fhc  north  the  Atiibracian  gulf,  on  the  west  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  ea^t  the  Achelou-?,  which 
separates  it  from  .£tolia.  To  the  north  wc  m  it 
bordered  on  the  districts  of  the  Amphil'irhi  nu.\ 
Aijnci,  barbarous  triltes.  v,  lioso  hi'^tory  is  rhu  f- 
ly  connected  with  that  of  Acarnanis.,  and  ma-,- 
therefore  be  included  in  the  description  of  that 
en-iTitTT  which  now  Wnrs  the  name  of,  and 
forms  pan  of  the  modern  Livonia.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  visited  the  interior,  reprfsenT  it 
as  covered  with  forests  and  moimtains  r,f  no 
great  devvtion,  tat  viM  and  ommtyt\  while 
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(he  vallejrs  are  filled  with  several  lakf.s.  The 
eaiUest  accoants  represent  Uiis  province  as  in- 
hat  itnd  by  the  Lcleges,  C«l«lflB,  and  Tdaboe; 
and  It  wijiild  si  em  that  the  nma  of  Acamancs 
v,iis  uiiLouwa  m  Homer's  dSI^Cicce  it  does 
not  occur  m  his  poems.  Crtmu  Or. — Strah.  10, 
325,  335,  450,  iMiMir,  J^rmftU^JM- 
iand.  Travels. 

AcAUNAs  ati<t  A<  Ai'S'AN,  &  stoaj  mnmlailk ci 
Attica.    6knec.  in  Ui^poL  T.  SXk. 

AcAtSAimn,  a  bay  in  the  Red  Sea.  SIrab.  16. 

Ace,  I.  a  towu  in  Phccnicia,  called  also  Pto- 
lemais,  now  Acrt.    C.  Acp.  in  Datam.  c.  5. 

 IL  A  place  of  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis, 

where  Oiestes  waa  cored  tram  ihe  penecuiioa 
of  the  ftiries,  who  had  a  temple  dim.  Fmu. 
8,  c.  3^1. 

A(.m»x^  I.  a  town  of  Campania,  near  tiie 
•source  of  ihe  Clanius.  In  the  year  of  the  city 
4^12  ii  received  the  rif^hts  of  a  Roman  citv  hnr 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  Punic  War  by  iian- 
nibal.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  iis  former 
inhabitants  on  his  eracviation  of  Campania.  U 
still  mihm.«s,  and  the  freqaent  imuidatMaa  fhim 
the  river,  which  terrified  its  ancient  irihabilanis, 
arc  now  pievented  by  llie  large  drains  dyis 

there.    Virg.  G.  2,  v.  225.— 14».  8,  c.  17.  

IL  A  town  on  the  Addua,  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch, Sirabo,  and  Polybius.  Its  modem  name 
is  Gkerra. 

Aces,  a  river  of  Asia.   Herodot.  3,  c.  117. 
Ac£stA,  part  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  which 

received  tnis  name  from  Philoctela^  whooe 
wound  was  cured  there.  PkHoslr. 

AcK.siN>:.s,  now  Chenab,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Himalah  mountains  and  onptiet  into  the 
Indos  in  the  large  province  of  Pmttj^.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  tne  navi: -ri  iri  \v  i  c  x ; ;  cme- 
ly  dangerous,  and  an  inunuise  nuint)er  ot  per- 
•  sons  had  perished  in  attempting  it.  Its  width 
is  computed  by  the  same  autiior  at  fifteen  statlia. 
The  diiiiculties  and  the  iiant,'ers  of  sailing?  on 
this  river  arc  greatest  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Hydaqics}  and  so  great  i»  the  roar  of  the  waters 
and  the  terror  of  the  seene  at  tliatpiaoe,thBtin 
pa<Jsinfr  it  the  rowers  of  Alexander  dropped  their 
oars,  and  were  at  first  unable  to  proceed.  Thi^ 
river  is,  however,  by  dnmtns  Curtius  supposed 
to  uni;e  with  the  Gitin^  near  its  entrance  into 
iheErylhrean  Sea.  Alexander  made  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Acesines  am;  tin  Indu.s  the  limit  of 
the  Kovenunent  of  Philip.  This  point  is  about 
one  nandlred  ndka  above  dw  eity  of  Mootan. 
The  effect  of  the  rnias  on  thi<;  river  are  m&ark- 
abie ;  to  such  a  degree  thai  the  ordinary  width 
of  three  hundred  yards  above  Lahore  is  some- 
times swollen  to  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a 
half..  JikUt. — Arrian. — Q.  Curtius,— 'l¥foUe~ 
Br%in. 

AcesTA,  a  town  of  Sicilv,  called  after  king 
Aeestes,  and  known  also  by  the  name  of  Se- 
Sc«a  Ii  wa«;  builr  by  ^>neas,  who  left  here 
part  of  his  crevv  as  he  was  ^oitis;  to  Iialv.  Virsr. 
.En.h,  V.  746,  &c. 

AcafoauM  poarcs,  on  the  Messeoian  Gulf, 
'jn  or  near  the  site  of  which  stands  Cmim  at  the 

pn-vnl  dav. 

AcujEORfM  ETATio,  a  place  on  the  coa.^t  of 
the  Thraeian  Chersonesns,  where  Polyx«)a 
ra^  sacrificed  to  Ihe  shades  of  Achilles,  and 
where  Hecuba  killed  PolynmeHor,  who  had 
murdered  her  son  PolydonM. 

p4jrr  L— B. 


AcHAii,  T.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
wuhiu  its  ancient  limits  was  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Corintliian  Chdf,  and  on  the  aootli  « 

by  a  lony  chain  of  mountains  which  separated 
it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  ea:»t  it  bordered  on  Si- 
cyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  coo- 
mMS  of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being 
the  common  botmdary.  It  was  anciently  called 
^HgiaUu  from  its  maritime  situation,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgic  race.  These  were  aoeeeeded  1^  the 
lonians,  who  were  in  torn  dispo  ed  by  the 
Achseans.  The  division  into  twelve  districts, 
which  subsequently  formed  the  Achsean  leag\ie, 
is  generally  attribated  to  its  earliest  population. 
Adwiawas  fmk  a  small  and  insignificant 
state,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  iLs  twelve  districts  were  scarcely  equal  to 
those  of  a  sinijle  city.  Upon  the  capture  of  Co- 
rmth  by  L.  Mummius,  and  the  consequent  dis^ 
solution  of  the  Achrvan  leaijue,  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  and  thenceforward  the  name  of 
Aebaia  was  applied  to  the  Petopoimesas  and 
all  the  cottntry  south  of  Mn n  nia.  Cram.Gr. 
—Pfjusan.  7,  \.— Herod.  7,  y4.— /-•/»//.  Arat.— 

Pohtb.  2,  m.— Tacit.  1,  76.  11.  A  small  part 

of  Phthiotis  was  also  called  Achaia,  ol' wnieh 
Alos  was  the  capital. 

AtHARA,  a  town  near  Sardis.    Shrrfr  H. 

AcHABMiB,  the  most  ocmaderablc  of  the  Attic 
demi,  on  or  near  the  sice  of  the  modem  Msnidi, 
Vid.  ArisUfph. 

AcHELOca,  I.  one  of  the  lartrcsi  rivers  of 
Greece,  and  the  moNt  celebrated  iu  ancient 
times.  Thucydid^  describes  it  as  flowing  ftom 
mount  Pindus,  through  the  eoomry  of  the  Dolo- 
pians,  Atrnrans  and  AcamnnintT^.  :ind  di'^rtmri;- 
ing  ilseU'  into  the  .sea  near  the  town  ol  CEniadx. 
It  \«'as  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  al- 
luvial soil  which  i.s  there  d<>[>osiiod  ;  many  of 
the  islands,  knfiwn  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Ei  hinades,  beinj*  by  that  means  con- 
nected with  the  main  land.  As  its  coarse  also 
varied  greatly,  which  occasioned  Innndattons  in 
the  districts  through  which  it  flowed,  hence 
called  Paracbeloitis,  it  was  found  ncce'*if^ary  to 
check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dykes  and  dams; 
which  is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Cable 
of  the  contest  of  Hercules  with  the  river  for  the 
hand  of  Deianira,  so  beautifully  ininx'iuced  in 
the  Trachinicoe  of  Sophocles,  vcr.  507-  The 
Aebeilmw  is  said  to  have  beeii  formerly  called 
Thoas  and  Thestiu''.  Most  ancient  writers 
name  it  as  a  river  of  Acamania;  some,  how- 
ever, ascribe  it  to  .fitolia,  tfhieh  is  owing  to  the 
variati<m  in  the  limits  of  these  two  oountriea. 
The  modem  name  is  AtprojtoUmo.  Cnm.  Gr. 
•2.  20  —//.  21. 193.— T»«c.  2. 102.— f,  \m, 
Vid.  Part  111.  11.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  fall- 
ing into  the  Alpheus.  111.  Another,  flowing 

from  mnnnt  Sipvlu«.    Pnvs.  8.  c.  3fi 

AcuKRON,  I.  a  river  celobnued  in  anliqiiity 
from  its  supposed  communication  with  tlse 
realms  of  Plato,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea  a  little  below  ParffOi.  Hnmer.called  it,  fVom 
the  dead  anreamnee  of  its  wntcr<  one  of  lli**  ri- 
vers of  hell :  and  the  fnhle  ln<  Iwen  adopted  by 
all  succeeding  poets.  If  i-:  known  in  mf>derh 
geography  by  the  name  of  the  fimdi  river,  and 
the  gloominess  of  its  scenery  accords  well  with 
the  fancied  horrors  of  Tartaraa.  It  tisea  to 
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Mol'Ksia.  fl.rws  throngh  Thesprotia,  and,  after 
pai9i»uj^  Uiiuugii  Ihe  AcherUMun  lake,  tails  into 
the  sea  near  Uie  Chimchan  promontorv.  The 
word  Acheron  is  o&m  tokca  for  hell  iisell'. 

Cram.  Gr.'^LU  y,  7, 94.— ITfciic  1,46.  H  A 

brancii  oI'iIh-  Aljiheus  in  Elis.     Vid.  Part  111. 

AcHtiiiiMu,  uuw  Auren^a,  -was  siuiateci,  as 
Horacu  describes  it,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
hill,  south  ol'  Ferenium.  It  is  called  Acheroar 
turn  by  tdvy,  who  mentions  it  as  a  strung  ]>lace 
of  Apulia.  PrucopiiLs  notices  it  as  a  fortress 
ot'  very  great  sirengih.  Cram.  H.  2,  291. — 
£40. 9, 3a 

AciiKKi'r.siA  PAt.us,  I.  a  marsh  throtifi h  which 
the  Acheron  dows,  near  i\s  uioath.  Its  site  is 
now  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  reeds  and 
aquatic  plaoia  which  almoot  chdn  im  the  war 
ter.  The  dertraedT«efleel>  of  the  malaria  ai« 
perceptible  in  the  sallow  and  emaciated  counic- 
uances  ol  the  .surrounding  p«jasaatiy.  Hence, 
prdmbly,  it  waa  that  the  aneienls,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  disoase  transferred  the 
miasmata  of  the  plaiu  to  the  Plutonian  lake, 
ami  reprc^enicd  it  aseraiiiinn;  a  deadly  ellhivia. 
Ihigkes'  TraveU.  IL  Another  in  Italy»  be- 
tween Misenum  and  Cmxm,  to  whiek  the  mo- 
dern Lago  di  Fusaro  probably  ansu-ers.  III. 

A  lake  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which,  as 
Diodoros,  lib,  L  mentions,  the  bodiea  of  the 
dead  were  convened,  and  receiTed  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  actions  of  their  life.  The  boat  was 
c;illi'il  I);iri>,  and  ihc  fcrr^'man  Chiiron.  TIence 
arose  the  iai>le  of  Charon  and  the  Srjrx,  &c.  al- 
tcrwards  imported  inioGhreece  by  Orpheus,  and 
adopted  in  tho  rell£»ion  of  the  country. 

AcHEnCsMs,  a  place  or  cave  in  Ghcrsone<fas 
Taurica,  where  Hercules,  as  is  reportaJ,  drag- 
ged Cerberus  oat  of  hell.  XnnffL  Aaab.  6. 

AcHnxtA.    Vii.  Ijmot. 

AcHiLi.fcrM,  a  tou  n  of  Troas,  near  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  I  uilt  by  the  Milyleneans.  Plin,  5,  c.  30. 

AciDAs,  a  river  of  Peloponnesos,  ftnnerly 
called  Jardaniu;.    Pauf.  5,  c.  5. 

Acn.T.A,  a  town  uf  Afnra,  near  Adrumetum; 
(some  read  Acolla.)    Cas.  Afr.  c.  ^{3. 

Aciais,  now  2Un,  a  river  of  Lucania. 

AcoNnsMA,  a  aefik  on  die  Thradaa  coast, 
ci;'-h;.'rn  Tiiil''s  from  Philippi,  also  called  Sym- 
l)olum  and  the  Pass  of  the  SapceL 

AcovTOBftuia,  a  place  of  Cappadoeia,  under 
Hippolyte,  qaeai  of  the  Amaanna.  AfolUn. 

A<  HA,  T.  a  town  of  Ttaly,      XL  Eii^xrn,  

III.  Cyprus,  IV.  Acamania,  V.  Sicily, 

 ^VI.  AfHea,  VII.  Sarmatia,  &c.  

VIII.  A  ppomoiitoiy  of  Calabria,  now  Cajw  di 

Leuca. 

Acr^dIna,  the  citadel  of  Svrapu^e.  taken  by 
Marcellus  tiie  Roman  oonsoL  PbtU  i»  Mar- 
sd.-'CU.  m  Kerr.  4. 

AcR£PiriA.  a  town  in  T?<Totia;  whence  Apol- 
lo is  called  AcnBphin<=.  lis  ruins  are  still  to  be 
•een  onthe  eminence  abov  e  the  village  ofOM>- 
ditza.    Uerodftt.  8,  c.  135. 

AcRAOAii,    Vid.  Asrra^as. 

AcuATitos,  a  promontory  of  the  peninsiiln  on 
whkh  mount' Athos  is  situate,  towards  the 
ftiymobic  gulf,  ftistbemodem  Oipii  JUMe 
8imo. 

AcBOCERixmti  M0NTR8,  knowu  in  modem  gco- 
cnaihybythenameofC%t«tarra,  formed  the  na- 
M  tetiidaiyorDlyriaaadCtoooia.  Tlua 
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lofty  chain,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  storms  and  tempests,  extends  for  seve- 
ral rniles  along  liie  coa^l,  Ironi  Cnpr  Linguet- 
to,  the  Atroceraumum  PromoiUoriuxif  to  the 
neighbaarlioed«fArfr«iM«;  wliile  mlaod  it  j& 
connected  with  the  ramifictiiions  of  the  Thes- 
protian  and  Molos&ian  mountains.  The  Greek 
and  Lat&i  poeis  are  Aiil  of  altuskms  to  these 
daagerona  rocks. 

AcRocaaAUKivM  motHmrroaioM.  Vid.  Acrth 
(xravnii  AfonUs. 

AcRocoBurruvs,  a  loAy  mountain  on  the  istj> 
mus  of  Corinth.  There  is  a  temple  of  Venta 
on  the  top,  and  Corinlh  is  btiill  lu  tlie  l)<.)1tnm. 
Strai/.  b. — Pmus.  2,  c.  4. — Pint,  in  Arui.—;::>tat 
Hub.  7,  V.  106. 

AcaordLia,  the  citadel  of  Athens,  built  on  a 
Toelr,  and  aceemlUe  cMtily  on  one  side.  Minerva 
had  a  temple  at  the  bo:;om.    Pans,  in  Attic.  ' 

AcHuKtA  KEaiu,  the  border  tract  alorq:  the 
boundary  of  Arcadia  and  Elis,  so  calk-  i  :n 
its  motmtainous  character.  It  contained  several 
towns,  of  which  Lasion  was  one.  AVn.  Hell. 
3,  'J.L'-Jl. 

AcTE,  I.  the  peninsula  in  which  moimt  Aihos 
rises,  between  tneSingitic  and  Strymonic  gnlflu 
 II.  Also  a  name  applied  to  the  coast  df  At- 
tica, (from  ii*T>f,  a  ."ihore,)  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  coauby.  7^.4, 109w— 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  3. 

AcnuM,  I.  a  town  of  Acamania,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  to  which  it  gave  irs  name.  Ii 
was  situated  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra* 
cian  gulf,  on  an  elevated  promontory.  Thncy- 
dides  mentions  Actium  as  n  port  in  the  rerrito;  y 
of  Anactof  ium.  The  antiquity  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  appears  to  have  been  great,  since  Virgil 
suppoMs  it  to  have  ejdsted  in  the  time  of  .^neas. 
The  name  of  Arte  is  still  aKaehed  to  some 
ruins  which  are  visilile  on  n  bold  rocky  height  * 
in  the  position  assigned  by  D'AnviUe  to  Actium. 
Strab.—  Thur.  1   ^Sj—JBn,  3,  274.— //i/ifAr/ 

Tra  tr/s.  IL  A  promotttoiy  of  Corqrnu'Ow. 

ad  Att.  7,  2. 

Anuu,*,  now  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Civnlpinc 
Ghiol.  It  separated  the  Insubres  from  the  Ce- 
nomani,  and,  after  supplying  the  lake  Lauins, 
empties  into  the  Po  some  distance  below  the 
town  of  Acerne.  Strabo  refers  its  origm  to  the 
mount  Adnla,  which  can  only  be  correct  if 
Adula  be  a  name  applied  to  all  the  RiucCian 
Alps.   Strabo. -'Cram.  R. 

Adoivis,  a  river  of  Phrrnicin,  ri'-ine  in 
moimt  Lebanon,  and  tiaJling,  after  a  norih-west 
course,  near  Byblus,  into  the  sea.  The  soil 
through  which  thi<«  river  flows  i<  of  a  reddish 
clay,  and  when  the  lloods  prevail  the  reddish 
tmge  of  the  waters  atTnrds  occasion  to  the  poets 
for  some  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  name 
of  Adonis. 

AniuMYTTUTM,  nn  A'heninn  colony  on  the 
jsea-coasi  of  M^'sia.  near  I  lie  Caycu.*.  Stmb. 
12.—  Thuqfd.  5;  c.  1. 

AniiAX*.  a  river  of  Gcrmnnv.  now  the  Kdrr, 
rimniug  through  Ilesso,  rrid  fallinii  into  the 
Wes^r  D0(  fitr  from  Caaad.  7>k.  Awn,  1, 56. 
Polyb. 

AnalMeM,  a  town  of  Stcil  v.  ntrar  /Binn,  witli 

a  river  nf  the  '--ame  rr^me.    Tl  "  chief  deity  ot 
ihe  place  was  callcii  Admiuiv.  :uh!  hi^  temple 
was  guarded  by  1000  dous.    Pint,  in  TimoL 
Anueru,  a  'nfpoA  and  city  of  the  Troad  in 
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Mf&ia,  r«Ued,from  the  bsttte  tamgU  then  bgr 
Aiezandef  with  the  Persians,  Aoaura  Campi  ; 
■od  it  was  here  that  the  first  meeting  took  place 
between  the  rival  kings.  Its  earlier  name  wa& 
Pahum,  but  Homer  calls  it  AArasiia.  ArrioH, 

Aubu.   Fii.  Uadria. 

AorianuI'Olis.   Vid.  Uadrianopolis. 

ADRtrMETu.M.  Vid.  HadrumeUmt. 

AdoatOca,  and  ATDATOcA^a  town  in  the 
'  territory  of  the  Btntraoes;  Tk«  Unerary  of 
Antouinus  calls  it  Aduaca,  and  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  the  Tongn  and  their  city  Atuacutum.  Upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Eborones  the  Tongri  oc- 
cupici  ihrir  territon*;  i^'hcn^t?  Tom^rcs,  the 
mo<iero  name  of  the  aiiciciu  lowu.  Ton^rcs  is 
in  the  Paus-ias,  between  Mat:$tncht  and  Lou- 

Adoijs,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt 

Mk,  Mk^  or  iE«A,  an-islaud  of  Colchis,  in 
*he  Phasis.  Aftifkm.  8. 

iBANTioM,  the  promontory  which  closet  the 
Pa^^asaran  gulf  on  the  Magnesian  side. 

.T".  ^  -i-    Vid.  Aous, 

iBan^AKtTM,  or  MauLsmt.  a  town  of  Sam- 
niom,  must  be  plaeed  on  the  Apnian  Way,  about 
13  miles  from  Benevtntc.  Hoisitciuus  nrst  dis- 
covered its  ruins  near  Mtrabeila^  on  the  site 
called  by  the  natives  Jjt  QnUt*  Oram,  JL  % 
8i9.~4nR.        BeU,  1,  51. 

JSdknitr,  now,  perhaps,  Dipso^  a  town  of 
Eubcra,  ■w  here  were  some  warm  springs  COBBe 
crated  to  Ilerculc?.    Plot.  Vit.  Syll. 

jEoKss*,  or  Edessa,  a  town  near  Pclla.  Ca- 
ranus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  il  hy  folluwinjj 
goats  (atiyAc)  that  sought  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  called  it  hence  £gse,  otherwise  written 
Mfft,  .£860,  and  Mgi^  It  coatinaed  the 
*  ea^ial  of  the  eeontrrxuita  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  "wrvs  transferred  to  Pella.  It  is  believed 
that  Vodina  on  the  Vtstrilza  reprints  this 
ancient  city;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  se- 
pulchres in  the  vicinity.  •Autuk  7|  L— Oocfar'i 
Tyavelf. — Plinv,  4,  10. 

/T^ivLi-f,  ^  libfi  uH,  a  temple  raised  to  the  jjod 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circnmstance :  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Camm,  Hanmhal  marched  to 
Raine,\rh''n  e  hn  T'a<5  driven  l^kby  the  incle- 
ment of  the  weather;  wlxich  caused  so  much 
Joy  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  raised  a  temple 
to  the  cod  of  mirth.  This  deity  was  worship- 
ned  at  Spaita.  Phtf.  in  Tm.  At^d.  and  CUom. 
Patisanias  alw  mentions  n     c  ^oarro: 

iEoA,  an  island  of  the  .£geau  sea,  between 
Tenedos  and  ChkMi. 

lE,9m,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia.  Vid.  Mdes- 
sa.— — II.  A  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Crathis, 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  earl  v 
as  the  days  of  Homer.  In  Sttabo's  time  it  had 
eeaaed  to  exiat  A  8,  fl08^--fiM.  &— HI. 
Another  in  Eubopa,  south  of  JEdcpoa;  pfobft- 
bly  the  modem  Akio, 

jEo££,atownaadaMiMrtofCilleia. 
«Mk  3,  T.  227. 

iEnsTTM  MAHE,  the  Archipfla^o,  that  por- 
L'l  in  of'hf'  ^fi-<liii'rrancan  which  inttTvcni'-s  br-l 
iweea  the  eastern  shares  of  Greece  and  the  op- 
poBite  contfaenf  of  Asia  Bfinor.  It  was  eonsi- 
dered  particularly  stormy  and  dangeroos; 
whence  the  prorerb,  TO?  AjMUOV  W 


Mare  Myrtoum,  which  lay  tetweea  ibe 

dades  and  the  Peloponnesian  coast ;  and  i£e 
Icarinm,  which  washed  the  Lydian  ci>a!>t ;  and 
the  islands  Myc  on  as,  Irana,  ami  SaniK.s.  Tra- 
dition referred  the  ongm  of  its  name  to  iEgeus 
bat  Strabo,  with  more  probability,  dednwd  it. 
from  the  liule  island  of  in  The  vieuiiiy  of 
Eubuea.  Cramer,  Greece.  1,  7. — .iisc\.  Agam. 
m.—Har.  <W.  a  16. 

iEoALBoa,  M  jEaAi.Bini,  a  motmtain  of  Atti< 
ca,  o|)i)osiie  Salamis,  on  which  Xerxes  sat  du» 
nn;^  the  engagement  of  his  tleet  with  ilio  Gre- 
cian shtpeii  jn  ttie  adjacent  sea.  Ikrodot.  b,  c. 
^.—  ITiuctid.  'J,  c.  19. 

JEgks,  and  ^EaoN} the .figeaa  aea.  Flae,  1, 

G2S}. — Sat.  ;'»,  r)<j, 

.fioATEN,  I.  a  promontor\'-  of  .itlidia.  IL 

Three  islands  (^peaite  Carthage,  called  Ane  by 
Virg.  jEn.  1,  near  vhieh  the  Romans,  tmder 
Catuliis,  in  the  fi.  st  Punic  War,  defeated  the 
CurthagiiuanfleelunderHaimo,S42B.C.  I4v. 
21,  c.  10  and  41,  LSH,  e. M^Jttfo, S,  e. 7.-* 
SU.  1,  V.  61. 

JEotLBos,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  taken  by 
king  Altnlus.  It  has  been  conjecturttl  Jiiat. 
instead  of  .£geleoa  iu  Livy,  we  should  read 
Pteleon. 

.£oE8TA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily  near 
mount  Eryx,  destroyed  by  Agathocles.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Segesta  and  Ac«!ta.  Its 
mina  are  Still  seen  in  the  T»le  of  Ma2ara.  Di»d. 
10. 

JErniLRA,  I.  an  inland  near  Pfloponnesiis,  in 

the  Cretan  sea.  II.  Another  m  the  luman 

sea,  near  the  Echinades.    Plin.  4,  c.  IS^A- 

rodo(,4,  C.  107.  III.  The  ancient  name  of 

Peloponnesus.    Slrab.  12. — Mdu,  2,  c.  7. 

iEr.iALCs,  1.  a  city  of  Asia  Minor.-»<Il*  A 
mountain  of  Qalatia.  Vid.  Ackaia. 

iBoim,  a  town  in  the  little  idand  of  ^Esridb, 
on  the  coa'st  of  Ilistria,  at  the  mnujh  of  the 
Formio.  The  later  name  of  tius  place  was 
Justinopolis ;  it  b  now  Capo  tMria.  PU*.  3, 
19.— Cram.  It. 

iEolLA,  a  place  in  Laconia,  where  Aristo- 
mene<»-was  taVt-n  prisoner  by  a  crinvd  of  reli- 

fious  women  whom  he  had  attacked.  Paus. 
,  c.  17. 

.£aTLiA,  I.  a  small  if^land  in  the  Euripas,  be- 
longing to  the  Styriaos,  where  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  was  moot^ 
ed  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  is  now 

St^mi.  Herod.  6, 101  and  107.  ^If .  Another, 

now  Cfri^otte,  between  Cvihera  and  Cicle. 

iEoiMORiTfl,  or  iEoiMitRCH,  an  island  near 
Lybia,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  aame  whieh 
Virgil  mentioiis  under  the  name  of  Ane.  Ptte. 
5,  c.  7. 

£aiNA,  now  Egiim  or  Eui:hia.  an  island, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  luune,  situated  in  the 
Saranic  gulf,  at  equal  dcttaneea  ftomthe  Athe> 
nian,  Me;j"Lri;in.  nml  Pcloptinnesian  coasts. 
Pausania-s  observes  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands 
it  is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  fapr 
hidden  rocks  and  shoals.  In  fabulous  times  this 
island  is  said  to  have  bOme  the  name  of  .£none, 
'vhich  it  afi  rwnrds  exchanged  fur  that  of  .(Eiri- 
na,  mother  of  .£8cus  and  the  lonj^  line  of  he* 
roes  descended  from  him.  It  received  eofcmies 
fhmi  Crete,  Ai^os,  and  Epidanni^  The  Cretan 
may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  <tf 
AtjgQfto  thiptfiodiairiiieliPliidMiVM  ijnMi 
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of  that  city.  Tin:  Epidaurians,  who  crossed 
erer  iato  Egina,  were  a  detach  meut  of  those 
Dorians  who  had  1^  Argosimdm-  Deiphontes 
to  seule  at  Epidaurns.  AAer  the  battle  of 
Plalaea,  iCgina  was  at  the  height  of  its  proa- 
peri^,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  em- 

Ktritun  of  Greece:  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
e  Petoponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  expelled 
the  whole  populationfromtheisland,  replacing 
them  with  some  of  their  own  «^itizgH5.  Afli»r 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  LywDder  y»eai«r 
blished  the  iEgiiieUP,  bat  they  never  recovered 
their  former  prosperity.  According  toStrabo, 
the  island  is  about  180  stadia  in  circuit.  The 
v«tige»  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  citv  cover 
an  extensive  plain,  and  the  waUs  of  tne  port 
and  aTMul  may  be  traced  to  a  considcraMc 
extern.  >afn.  Or.  3,  p.  375.— fi»fa*o,  B.— He- 
rod, a  46.— Anu.  9t  ST^TIbMyd.— J&n.  BOL 

iEai.viUM,  an  important  city  in  the  north-wc^st 
of  Thessaly,  near  the  Ion,  which  Livy  dest  ribas 
as  almost  impr^able.  The  Epiionxizer  of 
Strabo  seems  to  plaee  it  in  Macedonia,  and 
Sf'-ph-  Pvt.,  still  more  incorrectly,  in  Illyria. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Athamancs  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  and,  some  years  after,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  Paulus  .£milius.  Its  strength  de- 
terred Flarainius  from  laying  siege  to  it.  Mo- 
cossi  probably  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Cram.  Gr.  I,  356. — Ltt^,  32,  15 : 
3G,  l.^^;  'M.^Sj  45,27. 

Mv.xHk,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Achtcan 
league,  was  nearly  opposite  to  CEanlhe,  ia  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Ozolas,  and  near  the  sea 
of  Corinthf  between  Sii^on  and  .£gium.  The 
port  was  dbont  twelve  stadia  from  (he  town, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Qell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  woody  hill  above  the  vpcn  nam  eaUed 
Bkntdouki.  Its  most  ancient  name  was  H^TKr- 
esia.  The  change  to  i£gtra  is  accounted  fur 

146. 

JBomoRSSA,  a  town  of  JBiolia.  Btrodet.  I, 
cl49. 

.£oiTUM,  a  town  of  .£olia,  on  a  mountaiu 
eight  miles  from  the  sea.    Thucyd.  3,  c.  97. 

M^fXMf  now  VoOixxa.  a  town  <^  Achaia, 
near  the  moath  of  the  Seltnns.  Here  for  a  long 

time  ihe  general  stairs  of  Achaia  held  their  as- 
«LMnblies,  until  a  law  wasmadeby  Philopopmen, 
by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns  became  in 
its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous.  According  to 
Strabo  these  meetings  were  convened  near  the 
town,  in  a  spot  cnllcd  ^?!nnt  imn,  where  was  a 
fproveconsecrated  to  Jupiter.  Pau.sanias  affirms, 
that  in  his  time  the  Achaean.*  stif  1  eolleeled  to- 
gether at  i^jjium,  as  the  Arnphictyons  did  nt 
Delphi  and  Thermopvte.  Among  its  temples 
was  one  to  Jupiter  lIomag>-rins,  which  was 
supposed  to  Jrtand  on  the  spot  where  Atramem- 
non  convened  all  the  chieOains  of  Greece  W- 
ibrethe  Troinn  expedition.  Cmni.  (ir.  '^.  ("1.1 — 
lAv.  88,  r^Pohid.  2,  f>4.  Z,—Strab.  S.—Pauit. 
7,ai«Ml94.  *■ 

.Vlaos,  and  JEr,\s.  T.  a  prnmnntnrr  of  Lem- 

no8.  11.  A  name  of  the  iEgaean.  Siut.  Thef). 

%b^FUtc,  I,G28. 

JEonsFOTlMot,  a  small  river  of  the  Thm- 
dan  Chersonese,  which  empties  into  the  Hel- 
\mvBk,  At  to  month  stands  ft  town  or  port  of 
18 


the  same  name,  where  ihc  Arhenian  fleet  was 
totaily  defeated  by  Lysander,  A.  0. 40d.  Tfa« 
village  of  fltsisto  pnjoafalf  Hands  on  ttw  she  of 

the  ancient  town.  Cram.  Gr.  1,  ^.—Herodol. 
9,  119.— AifB.  HeU.  %  la.^Plul.  AUid.—Cor^ 
Ncp.  Alcib. 

iEoosAOjB,  an  Asiatic  nation  under  Attains, 
with  whom  he  conqneml  Asia,  and  to  whom 
he  gavensstlienemtnearthieHeUewoot. 

jBooaralMjB,  a  town  of  Megaris.  a  little  to 

(hesoiiih  of  Pagte,  whither  the  I.nccda?m(7nians 
retreated  alter  the  battle  of  L,euctra.  Ptolemy 
erroneously  assigns  it  to  Phocis,  According  tc 
Sir  W.  Gell,  the  village  of  Port»  Oermaita; 
where  there  are  yet  eonsideraible  ndns  of  the 
ancient  fdrifi'-uiuii';,  and  a  perfect  town,  may 
be  considered  the  ancient  .^gosthenaa. 
Cram.  Gr.  iL  437.— AV«.  UeU.  6,  4,  26. 
JEgvsa,  the  middle  island  of  the  JEgaiet 

near  Sicily. 

iEoYPaiis,  a  town  of  the  GeltP,  near  the  Dft- 
xkube.   Ovid,  tx  Pont,  i ,  ep.  8.  L  4.  ep.  7. 

Martrvm  make,  that  part  of  the  MedlteN 
ranean  sea  wliich  is  on  the  coast  of  Egjnt. 

AcrpTUs,  a  country  lying  between  Arabift 
on  the  east,  Libya  on  the  wnt,  the  Meditorm- 
nean  on  the  north^  and  Ethic^ia  on  the  south. 
It  has  been  by  different  writers  assigned  to  Af* 
rica  and  Asia,  and  the  limits  which  -  i  ii  ate  it 
from  either  country  are  not  well  defined.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Strabo,  confined  i  h  e  name 
Elgypt  to  the  parts  watered  and  overfloweii  by 
the  Nile.  It  preiienis  itself  to  the  eye  as  an 
immense  valley,  extending  nearly  (lOO  miles  in 
length,  and  hMnm#.i  in^  on  either  aide,  bv  a 
ridge  of  hills  and  a  vast  expense  of  desert  The 
brenilrh  of  \\\r  cnUivablo  -uil  varies,  ncfording 
to  the  direction  of  the  r»>cky  barriers  by  which 
its  limits  an  determiBed;  spreading,  in  some 
parts,  into  a  spacious  plain,  while  at  others  it 
contracts  its  dimensions  lo  less  than  two  leasniCT. 
The  mean  width  has  been  estimated  ai  ulxxit 
nine  miles j  and  hence,  including  the  whole 
area  fh»n  the  shores  of  the  Detta  to  the  flnt 
catarncl,  the  extent  r  f  l-tnd  capable  of  bearing 
crops  has  been  computed  to  conlam  ten  millions 
of  acres.  Egypt  was  divided  into  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latitude  of  Cairo  presenting  in  onr 
day  the  line  of  demarcation.  There  was  an- 
other division,  frequently  al  In  lied  toby  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  nunely,  that  of  the  Delta, 
the  Heptanomis,  and  ttie  Thebaid.  The  first 
of  these  provinces  was  comprehended  within 
the  two  principal  branches  or  the  Nile  from  its 
division  to  its  mouths;  the  third  occupied  the 
narrow  valley  of  Upper  figjpt ;  while  to  the  s^ 
cond  was  allotted  tfie  intemediate  space,  which 
M-tMns  to  have  been  i^i  vidcd  into  seven  noitu 
districts,  or  cantons.  The  Delta  is  now  called 
Bakari,  which  signifies  in  Ihe  Arabic  a  mari- 
time district.  The  modem  name  of  Vostnni, 
which  expresses  m  Arabic  an  intermediate 
space,  still  marks  the  ancient  Hcj^anomis. 
Said^  south  of  KMtoni,  desi^ates  tlie  The- 
baid. About  the  eonehisioa  of  the  fbarth 
tnry.  the  eastern  division  of  the  Delta,  T>etween 
Arabia  and  the  Pbatnitic  branch  of  the  IS  tie,  as 
high  as  Heliopoltt,  waaereeted  into  a  new  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Angustamnica.  The 
Heptanomis  took  under  Aicadins,  son  of  the 
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S  tafer  period  the  Tbebaid  was  divided  into 
Aatehor  and  Superior.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  JigjMm  much  divenicv  of  opinioo  has 
•ziMiiL  MiSMBenedbf  Greeks,  that  a  ce- 
lebnted  king  of  this  name  bequeathed  it  to  his 
dkxninioiis,  which  had  formerly  passed  under 
the  appeUatioD  ot  AAria,  or  the  wiul  of  heat  and 
blaclmpss.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  He- 
brews it  is  called  Mizraim,  the  plural  form  of  the 
oriental  noun  Mizr,  the  name  which  is  applied 
loSgyptby  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  The 
Oopie  KCain  the  natiTe  word  Ghcmia,  which, 
nerlM^  has  some  relation  to  Cham,  the  son  of 
lioab :  or.  as  Plutarch  msmuates.majr  only  de- 
Bote  that  darkness  of  colour  whicnapfKan  in  a 
rich  soil  or  the  human  eye.  Misraim  was  one 
of  the  children  of  Cham.  Bruce  remarks  that 
YGypi,  the  iL-rm  used  by  the  Ethiopians  when 
ihey  speak  of  Egypt,  means  the  country  of  Ca- 
•als;  a  description  very  suitable  to  the  improved 
conditionof  that  valley  under  its  ancient  kinps 
In  the  heroic  a^  of  Greece  the  word  iEgyptus 
was  employed  m  reference  to  an  ancient  sove- 
leimi  to  the  land,  and  also  to  the  river.  Ao- 
eoraiBg  to  another  opinion,  the  name  of  C^spl, 
which  distinguishes  the  remains  of  the  original 
nations  firom  the  Arabs  and  from  the  Turks,  is 
in  the  form  of  Knil,  no  other  than  the  root  of 
the  Greek  name  iE(?yptus.  Of  all  the  coimtrics 
of  the  ancient  world  none  is  more  deservedly  the 
subject  of  in<iuiry  than  ^ypf^  The  antiquity 
of  iis  institutkmi,  their  inlmfcnce,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, upon  rest  of  dw  world,  producing 
revolutions  abroad,  though  at  home  unvarying  ; 
ilsstupendoas  monuments,  which  have  resisted 
the  influence  of  time  from  a  period  so  remote  as 
to  defy  calculation ;  its  peo.uhar  climate  and  geo- 
graphical relations;  and  its  mysterious  river,  to 
which ifie  country  owes  its  very  existence;  all 
and  each  of  thoM  distinguish  it  from  almost 
every  other  poition  of  the  globe.  Theaspectof 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  our  winter  months,  when  nature  is 
for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these 
rlimt^rt ;  and  the  Terdure  of  E^pf  s  enamelled 
meadows  is  then  delightftd  to^M  eye.  In  the 
oppoKite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  n«v 
tmng  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry  or  dry,  hard, 
and  dusty.  During  the  period  of  summer,  from 
June  to  the  close  of  September,  the  heat  is  in- 
tense. The  scarcity  of  rain  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon.  "  A  long  valley,"  says  M.  Reg- 
aiar,  "encircled  with  hiUi  ana  motnuau^  pre- 
•ealc  no  point  in  wUeh  the  anrflm  has  somiEnent 
elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean,  too,  du- 
ring summer,  carried  offlqr  the  north  winds, 
which  have  almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds 
in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  progress, 
pass  over  the  country  without  interrujiion,  and 
eoUect  around  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa. 
There,  depOstod  bk  rains,  ther  swell  the  tor- 
rents, which,  falUns?  into  the  Nile,  augment  its 
waters,  and,  under  the  form  of  an  inundation, 
restore,  with  usury,  to  E?ypt,  the  blessings  of 
which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  deprived  it." 
That  the  abeenee  of  rain  is  in  part  owin?  to  the 
previous  aridity  of  the  soil  is  clearlv  established 
by  the  ftot,  that  near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is 
moiit,  rain  is  not  vneommon;  while  at  CUro, 
for  example,  there  are,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
ahoweri  in  the  rear;  in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or 


two  at  most.  The  canals  uf  Egypt  were  very  nu- 
meroiLs,  aiid  extended  the  feriiJizinij  influeuc* 
of  the  ilile  beyond  the  limits  of  its  muodation 
(Vid.  Mku.}  iyAm9ilU.—Ru$tttes  Egypt. 
—AhUe-Brun.— Herod— Justin.  l.—Pltn.  5, 
I ;  14,  l.—Polyb.  \b.—Duni.  \.—Curl.  4,  1.— 
Paus.  1,  \A.—Nkla,  1,  d.-^ApMod.  2,  I  and  5. 

iEoTs,  a  tr)wn  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  ol 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.    Its  site  * 
is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  iiii)derii 
Agia  Eiretxc,  near  the  village  of  CMina.  Cram, 
Or.'^Polyb.  %  M.— Anu.  3, 9;  8,  SH. 

.£iiUTmoN',  and  .^^nuthu.    Vid.  Emaikion. 

JEubttA,  now  Laylmch,  on  the  Save.  At  a 
late  period,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  were 
extended  bl^ond  thb  Rhoetian  Alps,  this  was 
considered  tne  last  town  of  that  country.  B$- 
rodian. 

iEii6i«u,acountry  of  Greece,  which  received  > 
its  name  mmi  jEmon  or£mus,and  wasaAcr- 
wards  called  Thessaly.  Achilles  is  called  .Emo- 
nius.  as  being  bom  there.  Orid.  'JVist.  3,  el. 
U.  1.  4,  el.  h—Horai.  1,  od.  37.  It  was  also 
called  Pyrrha.  from  Pynha,  Deucalion's  wife, 
who  reigned  thern^The  word  has  been  lndi«i> 
criminately  applied  toChreeoo  bgr  some  writeia. 
Plin.  i,  c.  7. 

Mkou,  mam  JkUs,  an  island  on  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  It  was  otherwise  called  Inarime 
and  Pithecusa.  The  latter  name  commonly  in- 
eludes  the  adjacent  island  of  Prochyta,  now 
Procida.  Inarime  some  consider  oi  Tuscan 
origin,  sigiiifying  apes,  rendered  in  Greek  by 
the  term  Pithecusse.  Pliny  refers  the^e  names 
to  the  number  of  earthen  vessels  used  in  the 
island.  The  Latin  poets  have  applied  it  to  Ho> 
mcr's  description  of  the  place  of  torment  al- 
lotted to  the  earth-bom  Typhoeus,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Three  colonies  in  succession,  of  Eretri- 
ans,  Chalddians,  and  Syracusans,  were  driven 
by  the  earthquakes  from  the  island.  Mount 
Epopeus,  now  Eponuo,  or  .Monte  San  Nicolo^ 
was  remarkable  for  its  volcanic  character. 
Cram.  B.  3.  IS6.—L*V,  8, 93.— JMM.  T—PUm. 
3,  6.—Slrah.  5. 

iT^N*iiirM.    T'W.  .Egium. 

JEtttA,  OT  JEsoA,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
situated  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pydna,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Thessaloniea,  and  fif- 
teen mile^s  from  the  latter  place.  Livy  states 
that  .sacrifices  were  performed  here  annually  in 
honour  of  £neas.  tne,  rqmted  founder.  Lyco- 
phron  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  this  city  by 
jf!ncas;  and  Virgil  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
the  tradition.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
P.  iSmflitis,  aAer  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Is 
niins  are  visible  near  the  small  town  of  Panty- 
mi,  close  to  the  headland  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  perhaps  the  jEnion  of  Si  vninus, 
Crmm.  Or.  1,  m,—Uv.  40. 4;  45, 97.— VSa.  3, 
16.— A  city  of  Aeamania,  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Achelou*;,  aV>ont  70  stadta  from  its 
mouth.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  formerly  si- 
tuated higher  up  the  river,  but  was  afterwards 
removef^  It  is  not  improbable  that  tue  ruins  of 
Trigardon  represent  the  more  recent  .^nea, 
and  that  those  which  are  to  be  sem  at  Pala» 
Cat^um  answer  to  the  more  ancient  Kwn. 
Cram.  Or.  %  10.— fiim^.  IflL 

JEwAKVu  SiNira,  a  name  en'ven  by  some  l» 
the  Maliacns  Sinus.  Uvf,  98, 5;  33,  3. 
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JEjtOMf  L  a  loim  ot  Tbraoe,tothe  east  of  the 


Hebrus,  at  the  mouth  ui 


uinn'  lutmed  by 


that  river.  HcrodulUicail>  u  an  /Eoliccity;  by 
olliers  its  fuundaiion  is  oscribeti  respuciivcly  to 
MiQricne  and  Cimue.  lis  more  ancient  name 
vss  PoUyobria.  Virgil  supposes  ^neas  to 
have  di.scovereJ  liL-ie  Ihc  tuiiib  ofliie  murdered 
Polydorus, and  iniimaita  thai  he  iuiuided acuy 
which  he  named  ;i!itr  htmaftlf,  Pliny  states 
that  the  tomt)  of  Pulydorus  wa:>  at^uus;  but  it 
IS  ceriam  tliat,  accur'ding  to  Homer,  thcciiv  v^  '^i^ 
called  ^nos  belore  the  siege  of  Troy,  ifenos, 
as  well  as  Maronea,  had  been  declared  a  Ixee 
umn  bjr  ibe  Aomaii  senate  before  the  time  of 
Pliny.  It  is  knowa  to  the  Byzantijjc  writers 
under  the  name  ot  Enoi,  whiclx  it  .still  preserves. 
£nos  and  its  district  bclon;;cd  originally  to  the 
Apsynihii;  it  was  also  called  Apsinthus,  and 
the  Apsynihii  are  named  by  Heroaoins  as  a  peo- 
ple borii  riDi,'  uti  the  Thracian  Chcrsonnese. 
We  read  of  a  nver  Apsinibos  in  Dionys.  Fe- 
rUg.  &77.  Cram.  Or.  I,  ZlB^Otnd.  4,  90; 
6,  31;  9,  U9.—SUph.  liyz.—ApoUod.  Bihl.  3, 
5,  'J.—  Virg.  .En.  3,  18;  4,  11.  lU  4,  519.— 
plin.  4, 11.— IL  A  totm  near  mount  Ona. 

ASnom,  a  iiMwmiaiB  ia  CwAanenia.  ditni&r7. 
jEnyra,  a  town  of  Tiiasos.   ArsisiL  6, 

c47. 

£.o\.\A,  or  Maumt  a  ooun&nr  of  Asia  Minor, 

near  li  e  .Ecjmn  sea.  IthasTroas  at  the  north, 
and  luii:a  ;it  the  south.  The  inhabit^uiis  were 
of  Grecian  oii:;iii,  ;nid  were  masters  of  many  of 
ilie  neighboiaing  inlands.  Thejr  bad  1^  others 
say  30,  can.sidertQ»le  cities,  of  which  .Ctimtt  and 
'  Lesbos  wi-ie  the  most  Ihinous.  They  received 
their  nauie  ii urn  Jl^^uliu,  mu  of  lielleiius.  They 
migrated  from  Greece  about  \V2\  B.  C,  80 
vcars  before  the  migration  of  the  Ionian  tribes. 
"  The  iEolian  Greeks, '  siys  Gillies,  "  esta- 
blifehe  l  ilit'oiselves,  88  years  afier  tlie  taking  of 
Troy,  alon^  the  shore  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Pnam.  They  imdimny  diflbsed  their  edo- 
nietffom  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hennus,  wliieh  delightful  country, 
with  the  i''!a<id  t«f  Le<bos.  thenceforth  received 
Iheiuune  of  .£olis  or  .£olia,  to  denote  that  the 
inhabitants  belonged  to  the  JBolian  bnmch  of 
the  TTellcnic  rai  e.  iEolia  ctmtinued  for  a  Ions' 
time  free,  and  the  assembly  of  the  confederated 
cities  met  annually  in  the  city  of  Cnmee.  The 
coun'rvA  i'',  however,  subdued  by  the  Lydians, 
and  led,  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  of  Croesus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  The  dialect  of 
the  ^olia&s  was  one  of  the  principal  fonas  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  eonneels  it  wi0i  yarions 
other  idioms  of  Europe."  Herodoi.  1,  c.  SH, 
Si^  —Sfrnb.  I,  9  and  6.— Pim.  5,  c.  30.— iVie- 
Za,  1,  c.  2  and  IH.— ThesMly  has  been  anciently 
called  .^-^olia.  Biroms.  «5on  of  Neptune,  havinsr 
sealed  there,  called  his  followers  Ropotians,  and 
their  country  Boeotia. 

iBouA  and  .SoiiDMa seven  i'^lands  between 
Skiljr  and  Italy;  called  Lipara,  Hiera,  Stron- 
gyle,  Didyme,  Ericn^a.  Phrrnicusa.  and  Ku- 
onymos.  They  were  the  retreat  of  th^  winds; 
and  Vtr/.  I,  v.  56,  calls  them  iEolia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  .£olus,  the  god  of  storms  and 
winds.  Thev  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  Vvl- 
cania  and  H^ph^Fstwdcs.  and  Dion.  Per.  \\^\, 
eaUa  them  Plotsj  but  thev  are  known  now 


tioQ  of  Lipari  friaads.  LiMm.5,T.009d— 

tin.  4,  c.  1. 

MoiADh,  I.  a  city  uf  Tcncdos.  II.  An 

other  near  Thermouyla;.    Ikrodot.  8,  c.  35. 

i£pY,  a  town  of  Klis,  under  the  dominion  o. 
Nestor.   8UA.  4,  ThA.  v.  100. 

AJauiMfcui'M,  a  j'lace  iti  Rome  where  the 
house  of  Melius  iiocKi,  who  u-^pii  ed  to  sovereign 
power,  for  which  crime  his  habitation  was  le7- 
elled  to  the  ground.  Lir.  4,  c.  16. 
.^sicx's,  a  rrver  of  Troy  near  Ida. 
JEsKRVs,  now  Rs'iro,  n  river  \\\  the  Brunio- 
rum  Ager.  At  its  mouth  siuuds  Crotoua. 
The  i&samii  was  the  aeene  of  some  of  the  besw 
Bncolics  in  Theocritus.  J^i^.  Fntgm.  10,  1. 
—  TluiK.  JtlijU.  4,  17. 

JEstPVi*,  a  river  of  Id^a,  which  rises  iC 
Mount  Ida,  and,  flowing  in  a  course  very  nearly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Granicus,  empties  into 
the  Propontis  between  the  mouths  of  the  TaP> 
sius  and  the  Gninicus.  D'AnriUe. 

jCssrnu,  now  Fsemia,  a  town  of  Samnium, 
said  to  have  been  colonized  about  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  War.  hi  the  Social 
War  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allie^i.  Sul  se 
quentlyi  it  was  re-colonized  by  Auinistus  and 
Nero.  Cram.  J^.  9,  S80.— I^r.  Kj'H.  m.—App. 
Bell.  Cir.  1,  41. 

yEsis,  I.  now  the  Esino  or  Piurrusino,  a  rivci 
aS  Italy,  which  separates  Umbria  from  Pice- 
num.    It  ri-'ics  in  the  A]>p<  nines,  and  empties 

into  the  Hadriatic  north  ot  Ancona.  ^11.  A 

town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Ks;s,    It  is  now 
Jesi.   The  name  is  also  wriUen  .ilsium.  Old 
inscriptions  gfre  it  the  title  Of  colony.  Cram, 
—SfmA.  b.—Plin.  3,  14. 
jKsnJM.    Vid.  ^Esif. 

Mms,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which  emp- 
tier into  the  Thermaic  gulf  near  Pydna.^  A. 

A  town  of  Ma)?ncsia,  in  Thessaly. 

yT.vor'is,  a  nver  ol  Ponlns.  Sf>■,>^.  10. 
iE«rRiBUM,  a  ciry  of  the  vEstrwi,  a  Paeonian 
tribe  nimied  by  Ptolemy.  .Estnrum  is  proba- 
bly the  A^^criiiin  of  Iavx.  Perhaps  the  As- 
traea  assigned  by  SUpL  JUyz.  to  Illyria,  is  the 
city  of  which  we  are  now  sneakine  Pliny  calls 
it  Astnjca.  Cram.  Or.  1, 273.— 40,  23.— 
PUn.  4,  10. 

JECsLA,  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  l»y  Ho- 
race in  the  same  line  with  Tihur,  and  ihere- 
fore  naturally  supposed  to  have  stood  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed. 
This  aneient  site  remains  undiscovered.  Cram, 
It  2.  m.—Hor.  3,  Od.  Q9.—Plin.  ^,  5 

JEartSBt  or  CBsTMB,  incorrectly  written  Sii- 
syme,  a  maritime  ttwm  of  Thrace,  which  Op» 
posed  the  Romans  in  the  la«:t  Macedonian  war. 
The  same  as  the  Emathea  of  Livy.  I/am.  Jl. 
S^UMC—Liv.  43. 7. 

JE-mKUk.  rnlipd  by  the  Latins  Ilva,  and  now 
the  island  of  Elba.  It  was  sittittted  about  ten 
miles  from  Populoninm,  the  nearest  point  nt 
the  Tuscan  coast.  This  island  was  early  ce- 
lebntfed  Ibr  its  iron  mines,  which  exhibit  martti 
of  having  been  worked  from  the  remotest  times. 
The  supply  of  metallic  substance  was  so  great, 
that  it  Dccame  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that 
it  was  constantly  renewed.  AriA.  D»  MiraHt, 
—Plin.  34.  14  -^Ftr^.  10,  173.— CVwa.  It. 

.Tthioi  i*  No  name  that  occurs  m  th*  an- 
cient writers  is  used  with  less  precLsion  than 
jBtUofia.  BoaMriepaHmftJoveaalaavfnf 
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Olympus,  ftiid  rcpairin;p  to  a  least  in  ^Ethiopia 
npoa  ihe  Ocean.  By  some,  Ocean,  in  the  jkls- 
Kijje  allu  :  is  relerreil  tolheNi!'";  init  u 
doubt]e<$  ap^ilies  lo  ihe  lablcil  waters  wtncli, 
■ceording  tu  the  nodcnks  of  many  of  the  ancicnis, 
gin  tlic  eanh  like  a  zone.  Virgil  exiemls  ^•Eihi- 
opia  lo  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  cnnprc- 
hendin^  within  it  part  of  Maureiania.  In  uici, 
j£  would  ^ui  that  ihe  ancicnis  incttided  in 
iEthiupia  all  those  southern  regious  which 
Wfic  uiikaown  to  them.  That  Ji\L■^u>n  of -Ethi- 
opia which  was  tlis^iognijihul  iiom  the  rest  as 
^ihiopia  supra  Msyptnm  or  Superior^  is  the 
only  part  d  winch  any  thin;^  coriam  was 
known,  .liuuopia  Inferior  cornprehrnds  Pto- 
I'  ln)  .l^iliiupia  Interior  and  his  Tci  ia  Inoog- 
uia,  extending  acto^ss  Africa  to  ilte  Ocean. 
Thai  part  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic  was 
callcil  ll'^=:pnri;in.  .F.thiopia  supra  ^Eg'vp'tiiii 
commenco  un  :tie  frontier  of  Iv-^iil,  and  cx- 
toids  fUo0|^  the  Ni!e,inciading  A:  y  niawith- 
in  its  limii-s.  A  lar^c  portinn  of  the  conntry 
along  the  Nile  l\  like  Eg}7»i,  a  nnrrow  rale. 
It  was  first  called  iEthcria,  and  afterwards  Al- 
laniia,  as  Piiny  tells  us.  *Tho  name  iGthiopm 
hwt  been  traced  to  to  bam,  and  ii,  the 
cntrntenance,  from  the  complexion  of  its  infiabit- 
anis.  Some  apply  to  this  country  the  Scriptu- 
ral appellation  of  Ludim,  from  Lud,  <,on  of 
Mizraim :  others,  that  of  Chus,  the  son  of  Cham. 
That  of  India  is  also  ::^vcn  it  in  several  pas- 
saj:^>:^  of  ;hc  .in  'iL'ii;  au:liijrv  Ti.i'  ]>.■  . [■!■-«  in 
the  old  time  were  <«ud  lo  be  jjreai  a.strologors-,  j 
the  first  ordainers  abo  of  sacred  ceremonies,  and 
.n  '  'i  crn-s  to  the  Egyptians.  They  held  an 
aiiiKi  ii  ica^  ul  Diospolis,  which  Eustatiiias 
mentions,  in  which  they  carried  about  the  sta- 
tues of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  iwelire 
days.  Hence,  probably,  the  Homeric  fiction. 
DWn  rillr. — Miltc-Iini'n. — Uculin. — II>vier,  11. 
1,  AZi.—  Vifg.  .Ea.  10,  68;  G.  2, 120 1  .f^n.  4, 
481. 

JEtsu,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  now  GUxUo, 
famous  for  i'^  volcano,  which,  for  about  3000 
years,  ha5  thrown  out  fire  at  in't-rv.ils.  It  is 
two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  mea- 
snres  100  miles  round  at  the  base,  with  tm  a.s- 
cent  of  30  railed.  lus  crater  forms  a  circle  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  and 
its  lop  is  covered  with  snow  and  smoke  at  the 
awne  time,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
fipom  the  great  fertflity  of  the  soil,  exbfbft  a  rich 
scenery  of  cuUiviitcfl  fields  and  M  Dornin;^  vine- 
yards. Pindar  is  the  tirst  who  mentions  an 
eruption  of  ..Etna ;  and  the  silence  of  Homer  on 
the  suhj-'ct  is  cousiilered  as  a  proof  that  the 
firrs  of  the  in  )unfain  wore  unkn'iwn  in  his  aire. 
Fr'  im  the  tunc  of  Pythaf:.;ras,  ilie  suppo'^'d  dale 
of  the  first  volcanic  appearance,  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalift,  it  is  computed  that  ^Btna  bas  had 
100  ernptions.  The  pwts  supposed  that  Jupi- 
ter had  confined  the  giants  under  this  motm- 
lain,  and  it  was  represented  as  the  for^  of 
Vulcan,  where  his  servants,  the  Cyclop?,  fabri- 
cated thunderbolts,  Ac.  Oil  its  sides  are  77 
cities  or  villau'e-,  (if  whii'h  tlie  prineipa]  is  Cata- 
nia, situate  in  the  first  of  the  three  belts  or  zones 
into  which  the  mountain  is  divided  by  the  dis- 
tinct clima'f^s  of  cqtial  number  that  characterize 
its  ascent.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  earliest  who 
speaks  of  its  eruptions;  but  since  his  tim"  the 
"««™^»*'»  has  beoa  burning  with  intervals  down 


to  the  present  day.  The  last  eruption  took  piaea 

in  the  year  181U.  The  name  JEtna,  sometimes 

\vritten  jElhna,  is  derived  most  {>ro''aMy  I'roni 
a(  i>3i»y  to  burn  \  and  other  eiy motogici  ol  the  same 
word  all  refer  to  its  volcanic  character.  .£tna 
supplies  the  luxury  of  i  t"  all  the  adjacent, 
anil  even  to  -■«ome  compai a:;vely  di>tani,  coun- 
tries. If' Mod.  Tficog.  V.  «tJU.— t  i/^.  .tin.  3, 
V.  5T0.— Otirf.  Met.  5,  lab.  ti,  I.  15,  v.  340.— 

Hot.  II,  V.  m. 

..Etolia,  a  rinuiiry  of  flrcece,  bounded  on 
the  wc:>i  by  the  A'  In  loii^,  which  separated  it 
from  Acamania;  o:.  itu-  nonii  bythe  moimtain 
distrii  N  o-;cu])ied  by  the  Athainanes,  Dolopcs, 
and  .Luiancs;  on  the  east  by  the  coimtry  of 
the  Dorians  and  Locri  Ozolae;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Coriuthiacus  Smus.  These  were 
the  limits  of  .fitolia  during  the  time  of  Spartan 
and  Aiheiiian  glory;  but  when  the  Romans 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  .<E to- 
il.ins  had  extended  their  dominibns  on  the  weal 
antl  north-wast  as  far  as  Epinis,  where  thej 
were  in  poJ^scssion  of  Ambracia,  leaving  to 
Acarnatiia  only  a  few  towns  on  the  coast;  to- 
wards the  north  thoy  occupied  the  districts  of 
Amphilochia  and  Aperantia,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Dnlnpia.  On  the  Thessalian  side  they 
had  made  liicmselvcs  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  .Eniancs,  a  large  portion  of  Plilhiotis,  with 
the  cantons  of  the  Melians  and  Trachiuiaas. 
On  the  east  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
Locrian  co;ist  ti.i,- Cris-srcan  gulf,  in  liiding 
Naupacms.  This  ftourlshiiig  condiiion  u  a>  of 
short  duration.  Upon  the  roilnre  of  iK  u  re- 
bellion against  Rome,  they  we.e  completely 
subdued  and  humbled  by  tlieir  coutpterors.  The 
chief  cities  of  iEtolia  wi  re  Chnleis,  Thermits, 
CalydoU}  its  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Ache- 
loiis,  the  Arachthns  and  Bvenus.  The  most 
ancicn'  name  of  the  cotmiry  was  Curctis,  de- 
rived from  the  Curetes,  by  .Mime  con.^uiered  tis 
indigenous,  by  others  traced  to  Euboca.  The 
Hyantcs,  a  primitive  Grecian  race,  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  .Elolia  as  well  a«!  in  Bcpotia, 
where  llii'V  are  better  l\ii<iwn  T'le  ."Eolians, 
aThcs-salian  tribe,  on  being  expelled  trom  their 
original  settlcmenLs, occupied  a  part  of  Curetis, 
thence  called  ^olis.  Finally,  it  is  ^aid  that 
jEioIus,  the  son  of  Eudymion,  having  ariived 
from  Ells  in  Peloponnestis  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  defeated  tbe  Curates,  and  forced  them 
to  f»andon  their  eonntry,  to  whieh  he  gave  the 
name  of  -'Efolia.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
was  usual  to  divide  the  country,  as  first  de- 
scribed, into  JStolia  Antiqua  and  Epictetcs. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Aehelous  to  Calydon,  aitswerin?  to  the  JEolis 
of  Thncvdides.  The  latter,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, was  a  territory  subsequently  acquired,  and 
comprehended  the  most  momtalnous  and  least 
fertile  parts  of  the  province.  Cram  Or.  2,  GO. 
—Sir A  \0.—Thuc.  3,  102.— L'f.  33,  13,  and 
^\.—Eus(tUh.  in  II.  B.  637  — f/'-^vcA.— FsHim. 
5,  l.—Sicymn.  ch.  472 —«.  9,  5*2). 

Mx.  a'  rocky  island  in  the  jflgean  Sea,  be- 
tween Tericflos,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between 
Tenos  and  Chios.  Accordin?  t'^^Pliny.  fhua 
this  island,  the  sea,  near  the  coiur-*  of  which  It 
stood  if  Ti>nos  he  substitated  for  Tenedofl^  VMS 
called  the  iEgean. 

Africa,  called  Lt/bia  bv  the  nreek^.  on?  of 
the  three  parts  of  die  ancient  world,  and  the 
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on  ihe  east  by  Arabia  and  the  Rfd  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mcdjicrroueaa.  south  aud  we^  by 
loe  ocean,  it  joined  on  the  eaat  to  Asia,  by 
■a  ibthmus  GD  miles  Jong,  which  some  of  the 
Ptdemies  enHeayoored  to  cut,  in  vain,  to  join 
the  Red  arid  Mediterranean  seas.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  ul'  this  continent 
was  no  less  va^ue  than  circumscribed;  and 
though  Alrica  dui,  in  their  writmt^s,  ot\en  in- 
clude all  that  tliL'v  knew  ol  the  })eumsula,  the 
names  of  its  dillercnt  regions  were  more  fre- 
aueutiy  used  as  the  generic  names  of  countries, 
lhaii  as  desigiiating  inferior  portions  only  of  a 
vast  continent.  Africa,  therefore,  must  be 
treated  under  the  general  head,  and  imder  that 
cf  Jihca  Pn^ria.  In  its  greatest  extent  as 
known  to  antiooity,  it  contained  the  divisions, 
Itt,  of  E^ypt,  from  the  Red  Sea  or  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  and  Irom  Rhinocolura  in  the  Stony  Ara- 
bia, to  Apis  on  the  Plinthenetic  gulf;  2d,  of 
ICarmarica  as  for  as  40  degrees  east  longitude, 
whence  the  Cyrcnaica  extended  three  degrees 
west  as  far  as  the  byrlis  Major.  Between  this 
and  the  Syrtis  Minor  lay  the  l»rren  country  of 
the  Begio  Svnica  or  TripoUtana,  and  west  of 
dris  began  ue  settlements  of  Proper  AfKca,  di- 
vided into  the  eoimtries  of  Numidia  and  Maure- 
tania.  All  these  regions  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  northern  coast,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  which  extends  some  hundred  miles 
soutn  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Besides 
thesCj  the  Greeks  and  Romans  cnicnained  cer- 
tain indrfinile  notions  of  a  country  extending 
10  tn  onkBown  limit  smith  of  E^t,  which 
they  called  ^Ethiopia,  and  of  a  de^rn  waste 
lying  west  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  coast  that 
we  nave  described  above.  This  they  called 
Libya,  or  Africa  Interior,  inhabited  by  the  Gas- 
tuli,  the  Nasamones,  the  Garamantes,  the  Ni- 
gritia,  and  the  Hesperii,  around  the  great  de 
sen  of  sand  or  Sahara.  **\(^  says  Malte- 
Bnm,  Afiriea  has  so  long  remained  iiMoeesBi- 
ble,  we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  obscnrirv.  A  vast  peninsula  of 
oOOOmiles  in  length,  and  nearly  4€00  in  breadth, 
nraeats  fbw  k»f  of  maXj  navigated  rivers. 
Tin  BfediterraaeaB  on  llie  north,  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Ethiopic  oceans  which  encompass  it 
on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities  in 
its  lineof  ooasi;  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia  without  breaking  the  elo«imy 
uniformity  of  the  African  coast.  At  great  dis- 
tances are  .some  lar-c  rivers,  a.s  the  Nile  in  the 
north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the 
west,  and  in  die  eentxe  the  mysterioqa  Nisrer, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used 
to  conceal  its  origin.  In  the  interior,  and  even 
on  the  coast,  are  greit  awl  lofty  rock;;,  from 
which  no  torrents  can  proceed,  and  uible-lnnds, 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara.  At  a  greater  distance  nre  mun'ries 
wholly  impregnated  with  moisture.  The  A  fri- 
can  mountains  are  more  distinguished  for  their 
breadth  than  for  their  height.  Tf  thev  reach  a 
great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Atlas,  which  lines  near!  v 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coa^,  is  a  series  of 
Ave  or  lix  mail  di^ns,  Inelnding  manv  taWe- 
bads."  hkta,  1,  c.  4,  ^uc—THod.  3,  4.  and  20. 
— arnM.  9^  e.  17, 96,  and  33,  L  4k  c  41,  dU:^ 
FKa.Bk«;l,te 
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A  pan  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  the  Svjeg' 
viar,  ID  Is'umidia,  lu  liie  Cv'renaica;  but  this 
will  include  in  Afirica  the  Tripolitana  througl* 
the  sandy  region,  now  the  Barcan  desen,  as  lar 
as  the  Synis  Maior.  Pliny  defines  it  to  extend 
from  the  eastern  wimd a ry  of  Nimiidia,  the  nver 
Ttuica,  as  'far  as  the  bay  of  the  Lesber  b^rtis; 
that  is  to  say,  over  the  Carthaginian  temtorjr. 
Plin.  5,  4. 

AoAGRUNE  PoRT£,  gates  at  Syracu.se,  near 
which  the  dead  were  buried.    Cic.  in  l\isc. 

Aoitjasts,  a  liaikn  of  India,  conquered  fay 
Alexander.  DM.  17. 

AnANTrrr,  a  celehnited  fountain  of  Bcrotia, 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  It  dows  uiio  the 
Permessos,  and  is  sacred  to  the  mu.ses,  who, 
from  it,  were  oiUed  Aganippedes. — Pom.  9,  c. 
'29.—Propert.  2,  el.  3.— Ort^.  Met.  5,  v.  312.— 
Plin.  4,  c.  7.  Poetic  license  has  sometimes 
confounded  Aganippe  with  Uippocrene,  which 
also  belonged  to  ue  same  region. 

AoAsajE,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Haliacmon  in  Pieria.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder  by  P.  JEmilius,  aAer  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Ptdna,  for  having  taken 
pan  with  that  prince,  ft  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  as  JEgBt,  the  early  capital  of  Ma^ 
cedon.  Liv.  45,  'Tl.'-Mimnert,  Gtog.  Ant. 

AoAsos,  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Pvrtt 
Greco,  between  the  promonloiy  GaigaBUS  and 
the  Cerbalus  in  Daimia. 

AoATHA,  a  town  of  Franee,  Bear  Agit^  in 
Langnedoc.  Afrte.  S,  c  6. 

AoDaam^  a  OMnaiiaia  of  Phrygia,  where 
Atvs  was  boried.  Poia,  1,  c.  4. 

AomniODil,  now  Stns,  a  town  of  Gaul,  the 
capital oftheBenones.  Ozs.  BeU.  GaU.  6,  c  44. 

AoisTMBA,  a  district  of  Libya  Interior,  by 
some  considered  sis  the  limit  oT  Africa  sootn- 
ward  as  known  to  the  ancients. 

AoorAnis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Arrioii.  dt  M. 

Agra,  I.  a  place  of  Bcpotia,  where  the  Ili^SQS 
rises.  Diana  was  called  Agra^a,  becau.se  she 
hvmted  there.  11.  A  city  of  Susa. 

Aoasw  Raoio,  a  small  territoiy,  separated 
tram  Aeamaaia  by  the  BBOontain  ThranniSL 
It  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time  hv  an  ./Etolian 
tribe,  and  maintained  its  independence  till  con- 
nuered  by  the  Athenians  and  Acamanians  obp 
der  Demosthenes,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  inhabitants  were  accounted  barbarians, 
though  Strabo  calls  them  JEtoUsttS.  TkHCfd, 
—Polyb.^Strab. 

AorZoas,  or  AcRAQAS,  now  Girt^enii,  a  town 
of  Sicily,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  Agri- 
gentnm  of  the  Romans.  The  city  was  built 
B.  C.  584,  by  the  people  of  Gela,  on  the  river 
from  whkh  it  received  its  name.  It  was  so 
well  defended  by  nature,  being  altaate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  the  Agrigas 
and  the  Hypsa,  and  so  strongly  built,  that  Em- 
pedoc1cs,eontra.sting  the  luxurious  stvlc  of  liv- 
me  among  the  inhabitants  with  their  durable 
and  austere  style  of  building,  used  to  say  "the 
Agrigcniini  live  tf>-dav  as  though  thev  wore  to 
die  to>morrow,  and  build  as  thoujgh  they  were 
to  live  for  ever.**  h  its  HonrMimg  mraation, 
Acrigenttim  contained  200,000  inhnbitnnts, 
who  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  superior 
power  of  Sy  lacm^  TlkOj 
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tSMbiiail,  Int  ftllerwiiRls  s  demoerae^  ww  «its« 

blished.  The  lanious  Phaluris  \i.Miri>fd  the  mj\  e- 
Ttimty,  which  was  hJm}  some  time  lu  the  liauiis 
of  the  Canhaj^jans.  Agriguitnin  can  now 
bon-ts  i)t  more  venerable  remains  of  amit}uiiy 
ihaii  aiiv  otlicr  lown  of  Sicily.  F»iyb.  U. — 
Strah.  6  ~Diod.  13.— Virg.  «£m.  1  T.  707.— 
Sit.  U.  11.  V.  Sll. 

AoRiANBS,  BOW  the  Brgene,  a  rlFct  of  Tlmce, 
which  empties  into  the  Tlel>rus  after  receivin;,' 
the  CoDia  Desdus.  Ikrodot.  4,  c  9.  Vui. 
Pattn. 

Agrigentum.  Vid.  Agragas. 

Agylla,  called  by  the  Latins  CtEre,  which 
may  have  been  its  earliest  name.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  of  Hetruria,  n^m 
the  eoasL  According  to  the  poets  this  was  a 
|!(>Tiri«hinf^  city,  under  the  rule  of  Mezenlius,  .v. 
the  time  of  ihe  refuted  arrival  of  ..irlaeas  m 
Italy.  We  infer  Irom  hence  that  Agylla  was 
one  of  the  early  cities  which  diatiDgHBlied  He> 
tranahefore  the  rise  of  the  Roman  dommatioo. 
The  Romans  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  this  city ;  but  it  said,  that  afterwards, 
when  Rome  was  comjielled  to  purchase  her 
li^HTation  from  the  Gauls,  the  priests  and  vcs- 
lab  were  received  at  Aijyila,  and  the  barba- 
rians, on  their  return,  were  defeated  by  the  in- 
)iahitant$,  and  forced  to  make  restitution  to  the 
Roittaiis.  For  this  wrviee  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  in  part  extended  to  the  people  of 
A^lla,  but  not  si»  as  to  afford  them  the  privi- 
lege of  vot  1  n  ^' ;  whence  the  proverb,  in  C^tritum 
tMulas  rtftrrt  ali/fuem.  At  a  later  period  they 
enjoyed  the  immunities  of  a  municipium.  In 
the  Punic  wars,  Ai^ylla  lent  a  powerful  aid  i  - 
th)*  Romans,  as  attested  by  Livy.  Its  antiquity 
Was  }irored  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  by 
pamtinu"^  then  extant,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  Ibujikdmg of  Rome.  Before  the  time  of  S'ra- 
bo,  however,  it  had  stmk  into  insignificance; 
oor  is  the  modem  town  of  CerveUri,  which  oc- 
etipies  its  nte,  more  remarkable  Virg.  8. — 
Liv.  5,  40,  and  18,  45.— Ftft.  Max.  1, 1  and  6. 
—Strab. — Cram.  U. 

AoYRtuM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  where  Diodom 

lh>i  hi^tori  iri  was  born.  The  inhabitants  were 
railed  AgurnuniH!.  Dioti.  I  t. — Cic.  in  Vert, 
"2,  c.  65.  It  was  sometimes  written  Apurmm, 
now  Sa,%  PUiffo  d'ArgirmUf  near  the  Syma;- 
thns  in  the  Va!  di  Demona. 

AjAi.ns,  a  town  in  the  part  of  Palestine  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was  in  the 
rallef  <^  this  city  that  Joshua  commanded  tli 
moon  to  stand,  that  he  misfht  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  the  five  kings,  Josk. 
10.  12. 

AkAa«N0A,  <r,  or  ontm,  an  inland  town  of 
CaHa,  to  the  eaitt  of  Stratonice,  abounding 
TS'ith  <;cnrpi'*.n'-.  The  name  is  derived  from  A!a- 
hrtndu5,  a  deitv  worshipped  there.  Cic.  de  I,'al. 
D.  3,  e.  16,— titrodot.  t,  c.  Wb.—Strab.  14. 

AuMsnam,  a  town  and  a  moontaiu  of 
E^.   Win.  36,  c.  7. 

Alabcs,  a  river  of  SIcilv,  now  the  Cfinlaro. 

AuKi,  a  namber  of  islands  in  the  Persian 
inilf,  abounduiff  in  tortoises.  ArrUm^in  Prrif. 

Kv^y,  nr  At.k'sa,  a  eitv  on  a  mnnntnin  of 
Sicily,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  In  tlie  .Ale- 
sian  territory  is  a  fountain  mentioned  by  Pris- 
eiaa  and  8olinna»  iriiich  is  sa^  to  have  been 
•Ktod  to  bHviivatf  swdHnr  «t  the  MUkd  of 


the  music  of  a  fhrte.  Btek.  Oeorg.  Sac.  1,  ft?. 

Ai.Ai.i  o.Mi;v.s:,  1.  a  city  of  lia-otia,  where 
50ine  6upp(Xie  that  Mincrvu  was  Uiiu,  »i(ua:o 
to  the  east  of  Corono^a.  So  great  was  the  i'e 
neraiion  with  which  this  place  was  if;<^afded 
iaci  ed  to  that  gcxldess,  tliut  il:e  '1  l.ci  ans,  when 
Iheir  c  ity  was  Akea  by  the  Epii;oui,  ic.iied  i . 
this  city  asio  nn  mriulablu  a:^  luu:.  Ji  he  icm- 
pie,  howeyer,  was  plnndcFed  hy  the  Roma:i> 
conmianded  by  Syila;  yet  cve*)  to  il.i.s  nay  .i 
lew  remains  ot  the  structure  may  be  s<.:n  au)V,- 
the  mills  ol  the  town  which  lies  in  tiie  viciniiv 
of  the  modem  Sulinara.   .strtiA.-^/^uiu  —  >>  • 

W.  GeU,  Jliner.  11.  Another  in  Aeai  luuiia, 

or,  according  to  Plutarch,  :u  bi.  u  i. 
I    AiauA,  a  town  of  Corsica,  hiiiK  Ly  a  colony 
I  of  PhocaMtt^  destroyed  by  Scipm  5(1:1  B.  C. 

u  !  a fterwards  rehnilt  by  isylUu  Beroda.  1,  u 
I  iK>b.—Plin. 

Alata  Castra,  a  Roman  port,  sooth  of  the 
VaUmn^yerinam  and.£stuoriam  EkKNria-, 
m  PrUkof  F^rtk.  It  was  called  also  Kdci*. - 
dunura,  and  was  the  site  of  tlie  ;  F.  li,.- 

burgb,  tlie  Celtic  termination  duiu  bciug  chuti- 
ed  into  the  Saxon  imrgk.  JtitL^iii^nm.  K- 

rif!:.  I(VR3. 

Alatrium,  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  cast  i  f 
Ferentinum  now  Alatri.  In  Strain)  it  is  wr.  • 
ten  'AA»r/mr.  It  appears  from  Cicero  to  have 
heen  a  mvnieipiom :  and  Fnmtinns  inftrms  ii<» 
that  it  waj;  a  colony.  Cram.  JK.  HI. — CiV. 
Orat.  fro  Cluenl. — Liv.  9,  43. 

Alazo.s,  a  river  flowing  from  mount  Cauca- 
sus into  the  Cyrus,  and  separating  Albania  ft-om 
Ibetna.   FUu.  6,  y.  101. 

Ai.BA,  I.  a  city  of  the  Man-i,  in  It;ily.  whicli 
received  the  distinctive  name  of  Fuccntia,  or 
Pucensis,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Fnsinc  lake,^ 
near  the  northemshore  of  which  it  stood.  Aflei 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  it  was  cine  fly  seleti- 
ed  as  a  residence  for  the  captives  of  ran&  or  con- 
aajaence,  on  accotmt  of  its  strong  and  secloded 
sitnation.  the  eiri!  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pom* 
jiey  it  adhered  to  the  latter,  and  received  the 
praises  of  Cicero  afterwards  for  its  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  Antony.  The  rnins  of  the 
ancient  trrwn  arc  considerable,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  stands  the  modem  Clty^ 
bearini^  the  same  name.  Cram.  It. — Plin.Z,  n, 

—Liv.  30,  45 i  45,  42.-^  Cic.  PhU.  3. 3.  IL 

PoMraiA,  a  lown  of  Ligtiria,  on  the  Tana- 
rns,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax 

Plin.  3,  5. — Zon.  Ann.  2.  III.    A  river 

I  Tarraeonensis  in  Spain,  emptying  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Pyrenean  promontory,  near  the  Gallicus  Sinus, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.    Its  modem  name  is 

the  'iVr.   Plin.  33.  IV.  LoNOi,  a  town  of 

Latiam,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Anda.  Stra- 
bo  places  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the  mons  Alba- 
Dus,  20  miles  from  Rome.  This  position  can- 
not agree  with  the  modem  town  of  Albano, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  12 
miles  firom  Rome.  Diooystns  informs  us  timt 
it  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban 
mount,  midway  between  the  summit  and  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  description,  and 
that  of  StralK),  a^ree  with  the  position  of  Pa- 
lazzolo,  a  village  bclon^'int^  to  the  CoUfnna.  fit- 
inilv.  The  Latin  poets  ascribe  the  fbmidatioo 
of  Alba  to  Ascanius,  and  deriye  its  nameftom 
theirtutesovwhidi  appeared  to  AuMMtte 
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Zjitin  !»h"irc.  Bardetli  tiaccil  it  to  the  Ccliic  i 
Alf,  "  wluic,"  lur  we  liml  ^^,•v»■ral  towiii  ol  llial 
name  m  Li^^aria  and  ant  iciu  iSpoin  ;  and  it  is 
obscn'eU.  lUot  ail  were  situaied  uu  ekvaicd 
spots.  Prom  tbe  diversity  o(  opinion  in  rvgura 
lo  the  origin  vi  Aiba,  w*.-  luuy  i  i.ii>ciii:il  ly  cnn- 
chuic  thai  il  was  one  oi  most  luicu  ui  towns 
of  Latiom.  Diony^iius  tells  us,  that  the  Alhan5 
vere  a  tnlxiure  oi  Gre«k  and  otlier  tril>cs.  To- 
wards close  of  the  republic,  Alba,  or  Alba- 
nuin,  ft-s  It  wrLs  the  n  iianii-ii,  ^^eems  to  have  been 
a  cunstanl  militax}'  suuion.  Jl  was  occupied 
by  the  Pnelori«n  eoborto  during  the  latt«r  days 
ol'the  (."mpirc.  As  rcjfnrd^  iU;  history  and  final 
dcstrtiction  by  Tiillns  liostiiiiu», M:e  JJi\  1.  The 
AUmn  soil  w  its  laniuus  for  its  fertility,  and  its 
vines  were  held  inferior  only  to  those  of  the 
Falemian  rineynrds.  Onm.  IL  2, 37. — StraA. 
U.—nioHhS.  1,  t>;  i,  2.— 8,  At-'ProperL 
A.'-Ek^'.  i.—Juv.  &al.  12,  'iO.^CapiM.  Jifax- 
tMt' "  iDt0Nk  But*  1)  C6. 

Alhania,  acotintry  of  A^fn,  pxtfndin^'alonff 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  momh  ol  ihc  Cyrus 
•  r  tlie  AMr,  lothe  borders  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
nhd  hanng  for  iis  wnuhrwest  boundacjr  the  ri- 
ver Curtis,  which  aepwBted  it  ftom  Iberia  and 
the  Caacasus.  Out  of  this  region,  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  arc  formed  the  province  of  Kir  van  m 
the  south,  Dagkettmn  on  the  north-eastern  side, 
with  a  part  of  Gwr^ia  on  the  trest.  In  Dniz- 
hestan  the  Lesghi  still  licar  *«ine  .'uialo;^)'  iii 
name  to  th(!  Lofjes,  the  anrit-nt  Ltihabitant.s  of 
(haidistricu  Zteik— 6, 9.~ MU.  3,  d. 

AtBAMia  PttMy  «  ranutkible  defile  !»• 
I«x;en  a  promootonr  of  Caucasus  and  the  s<»a, 
which  gives  entrance  to  Albania,  and  now  clo:>ed 
by  the  city  of  Der4«KL  The  passi^  itself, 
•ocordiagioD^AiiviMe^iB&ovciiUed  Ikflmror 

^'xtuxs.K,  a  wmfm  of  AlbMiiM,  mam  Btkrc 

an  Skirmn. 
Al»ak^>vi^t49,  the  chief  efn^  of  the  ARmii, 

a  small  lUyrian  trilje,  from  xi  hich  have  sprung 
Ibe  modCTii  Albaniajtts,  wiio  have  extended 
themselves  k  snch  a  manner  its  to  cover  tbe 
arhole  of  %iras.  Cnm,  Gr.— PloC 

AulMtm  l^nintK,  the  Alban  viRaoT  Pom- 
pey  is  often  mentionni  by  Cicero-,  th«  moden) 
taym  of  Aibano  is  sttpposed  to  occupy  its  place. 
RldSMh  (Fui.  Pwnp.)  states,  that  his  ashes 
wcie  inienred  there  by  his  wife  Comdia;  and 
•sumo  Inrae  identified  bis  trmb  with  the  rain 
is  TTiore  cf'imjnonlv,  Ij-,;  crroneouslv,  a-- 
cribed  to  Ate  Horaui  andCuriatii.  Theburittl- 
placc  ihe9eir«frior8,iirf  &e  Fossa  Cluilia, 
orKJamp  cff  Cluilius,  snould  not  be  sought  for 
at  a  grca^  distance  than  five  mfles  from 
Bome.  Cram.tt.%tD.—  Cic.  Omt.  yro  Mil 

Auanus  i,ACL-3,  a  laK'c  near  Alba  Lon;^ 
donbttess  (heerater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
TomafMtfleliortheprodigioTis  rise  of  itswaters, 
«o  sxich  TUi-dttrnt  as  to  tViTeaU'ii  the  sarrotmdinp 
•country,  and  Rome  it.sclf,  wuh  an  overwhelm- 
«ng  inundation.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  bcinjj 
<«nsultedOB  ftatoccasiont  declared^  that  unless 
the  KomaDS'rarried  off  fbe  tt^Wers  of  the  lake 
they  "ivoulil  npver  take  Yeii.  This  led  to  the 
construction  of  tlial  wonderful  sxibterraneanca- 
t^al  or  emissario.  ^hicih  isto^e  seen  at  this  very 
410!,  jSMDiirkablc  jmeaei  tiiiiMp,te]<wr  *e  lovit 
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of  CasUl  Gardol/o.  This  channel  is  said  to  oo 
carried  through  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile 
aiiti  a  liall ;  and  the  water  whidi  ii  diM  harge^ 
unues  wiih  the  Tiber  about  five  uuies  bek>w 
Rome.  Own.  JL  S,  39^Ck.  tk  Div.  I,  4/L 
—Liv.  b,  l&^VtU.  Max.  1.  fi.—i'tei.  Fit.  Ca- 
miU. 

Ai-BANi's  MOX8,  now  AtonU  Caro,  celebralin 
in  hist  or)-  from  the  circiuttMance  ot  hn  U  .tg 
peculiarly  dedicated  lo  Jove,  nnder  the  •  ,e  w 

i.aiialis.  Il  was  on  the  All  an  muuni  ..lal  the 
i-cna-  Lauua:  were  celcbrutcii.  'i  iio  lUunaa  • 
generals  also  occasionally  perlbrmed  sacriljoes 
on  this  mountain,  and  received  there  the  honours 
of  the  triumph.  Cmm.  IL  2, 38.— Lioran.  1,  VJH. 
—  Vulp.  VeL  LaL  V2,  i. 
.  AtBtotf,  a  name  ul  Britain.  The  derivatitHL 
of  this  name  has  been  supposed  from  every  lan- 
{rtia^;:o  almost,  in  which  ajialo;^Mu.s  ><.iu;;l>  were 
to  be  found.  Thu.s  the  Gicck  AA.^»r,  wkiie,  llic 
Hebrew  AUxn,  white,  the  word  alp  itself  of  diii- 
pdicil  ctymolof^y.  liavc  Lctii  considered  as  the 
rcKjt  of  the  word  Albion.  Some  w  filers  l>elieve 
that  the  luune  of  Aibin,  by  which  Scotland  is 
still  desi«uiled»  is  but  a  commtitm  of  Albion. 

Aleis,  the  EUte,  a  river  that  divid'  i!  ancient 
Germany  in  tiie  middle,  flowinjr  bciwecu  the 
Wcser  and  the  Oder,  the  Visur^is  and  Viadrta 
of  antiquity.  It  rises  on  tbe  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  traversing  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  pa^&- 
ing  by  the  noriiiem  boundan,-ot"]T  u,  cr,  vm\y- 
xies  into  the  German  Ocean  below  Gluckstadt 
in  Holsiein.  Thouf h  Germany,  in  the  nrospe- 
lous  davs  of  the  republic,  was  consiflcrca  lo  ci- 
icud  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  yet  only  the  Cisal- 
pine portion  was  known,  by  real  intcrcoursa,  to 
the  Romans.  DemititiaAJiienobarbiis,*hoatsix 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  enected  the 
p.T,.  ,,f  thi>  ancient  limit;  thouu'h  unaccom- 
panied by  any  victory  or  other  advaziias^c,  this 
exploit  alone  was  thought  worthy  of  a  rriuraph. 
When  'hr-  irruption  of  the  bartmrians  of  the 
ca.st  and  north  began  to  press  upon  ihc  Gcnnaa 
tribes,  who  were  thtis  pushed  \i])t)n  ihf  cnipire. 
the  AUns  beonnie  tbe  nortbew  boundary  of 
Oetmany. 

Albr-m  IvnM-vt-M,  or  At.nivGArKirM,  lunv  .4^ 
ben^a^  the  chief  town  of  ilic  liiicniiiii.  lyin?  <u 
tfa&IjlgUStictLs  Sinus,  at  the  Jiioiiih  of  the  Me- 
nila.  VaTT,4tBcR>»A:^  &— iti;Ia>  2, 4.— Tac 
Hist.  2, 15. 

Ai.BivM  lNTF.>f>".i.n:M,  OT  Ai  iN~T  Mn.a-M.  r.ow 
Vatlimiglia^  a  town  of  the  Intemclu  m  Lig»- 
ria.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note,  and  a  muni- 
cipium.  Varr. dc  Rc Tlvst.  3, 8.—  1\tf  IVisi.  2. 13. 

Atm^  Movs,,  a  continuation  of  lie  Alpes 
CamicJE,  nmniog  through  niyricnm,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  haae,  upon  the  southern  side,  the 
eomitry  of  Lmornla.  It  u  cotmected  with 
motmt  Scardus,  by  which  it  is  united  to  thft 
Ha^mns  ratise,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
link  in  the  cnain  which  the  Alpine  range  et- 
tends  <.>ver  Europe.    Slrah — ftram.  Gr. 

AiJiLLA,  et  Ai.Bci.*;  Kcivy.,  T.  a  stilphureoiTS 
stream  flowing  from  the  Album-.m  fount,  now 
Atqm  Zol^  ot  Sotfatara  di  Tiroli.  It  fiUls 
into  the  Amo  a  tew  mites  below  Tibur,  and  from 
it  tlic  ciiithet  "  snlphurcons''  has  bc^n  trnnsfer- 
rod  to  tlic  waters  of  the  Anio.  Hn/ve  nd 
7,  83  — C/utT.  It.  Mart.  Ep.  1.  ni-^X  Jtal 
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AulLSKi,  a  grove  and  fuiintain  in  the  Ti- 
Mftina  territoiy.  At  this  place  Virgil  fixes 
die  oraefe  cf  FaaAm.  The  fountain  is  a  sul- 

phai>-']us  suurcc,  whicli  di>chai  i,'>'s  iisclt  by  the 
Albal^  Aqux  luio  the  Anio  a  lew  miles  below 
Tibar.  Servias  incorrectly  describes  the  foun- 
tain a*  tn  Tlfniriinis  aiUspuiUibiu.  Virg.l, 
83. — Hci/>fe  ad  ioc. 

Albckn-cs  mons,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lu- 
caoia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Silarua  and  Ta- 
mper. It  is  n&if  commonly  ealM  MmU  di 

Posli^lioiu,  and  swiiietitiu-s  Albunifi.  Cnm.Jt. 
2,3T\i.—  Virg.  Ui  or.  3,  I  W. 

Alcatiiok,  a  name  of  Mcgam  in^tlica,  be- 
cause rebuilt  bv  Alcalhons,  son  of  Pelops. 
Orid.  Mi.  8,  V.  d. 

Ai.uMt;DoN,  a  jilaiii  of  Arr;u]ia. 

Ai^iMus.  a  cape  near  the  entrance  of  P hale- 
ram  and  the  mouth  of  the  llissas,  perhujts  the 
headland  of  the  nromontorv  of  Munychia. 
Here  was  erected  the  monument  in  memory  of 
Tfaeminocles  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
serrices.  This  name  Is  by  some  thought  to  be 
written  by  mistake  for  Alunus.  Paus. — PltU. 
~-^^<ur^. —  Vmm.  Gr. — Clarke,  Trar. 

Au:Yo>nA  palus,  a  pool  in  Argolis.  men- 
tkned  hy  PatiiMmias,  wno  informs  us  tbat  (he 
Bart'hic  orj»i>s  were  once  a  year  ]M:rformed 
upon  its  banks.  When  Nero  endeavouretl  to 
aoand  the  depth  of  this  pool,  he  is  said  by  ilie 
same  author  to  have  foiud  it  unfathomable. 
Clarke,  in  his  travels  found  the  same  notion 
still  jirfnailin?  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
Fau^^anias,  and  the  surroiuding  inhabitants  be- 
lieve that  nothing  trill  swim  on  the  snrfiice  of 
this  pool. 

AucYONirM  MARE,  "  that  portion  of  the  Corin- 
thiacus  Sintis  Ivin^  between  the  promontory 
Antirrhhim  and  the  Megarean  coast."  Cram, 
Or. 

AldOabis.     Vid.  r>uhis. 

AusA,  a  town  of  Arca<iia,  built  by  Aleus.  It 
had  three  famous  temples,  that  of  Mmer\'a,  Bac- 
rhn<:,  and  Diana  the  Kphesian.  When  the  I'es- 
livals  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated,  the  women 
were  whipped  in  the  temple.   Paus.  8,  c.  23. 

Ai.fiios  Campus,  a  place  in  Cilicia,  between 
the  rivers  Prramns  and  Saras.  Here  it  is  said 
that  Bfllcroplioii  fell  from  the  horse  Pegasus, 
and  wandered  over  the  country  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  Homer,  Jl.  6,  v.  201.— UlnijiK.  Pfc- 
rUg.  872  —  Ocid.  in  Ibid.  257. 

At.E.%uNU.    Vid.  Alemaniy  Part  II. 

Ales.  Vid.  Hairs. 

Ahtaukj  or  Aukxu,  a  very  important  town  of 
the  Mancmhii  inCeltie6a«i],iKiwAliw,  bthaold 

dukedom  of  Burgundy,  on  an  eminence  near 
iht  confluence  of  the  Loze  and  the  Oserain.  Its 
•atijuity  extended  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages^  and  Diodorus  refers  its  origin  to  Hercu- 
les. Though  there  remains  of  this  town  but 
the  name  of  .-l^Vr,"  says  D'Anville,  "  it  reminds 
OS  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Csb- 
sar,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  epoch  of  the 
siAjugation  of  GattL"  Uv.—Ou.-i'Dioi.— 
rte'.  3,  10. 

Ausnm,  a  town  and  moniitaiik  of  PdopoD- 
tmm.   Paus.  8,  c.  \Z 

Aunc,  a  river  of  the  Bniti!,  In  1^  present 
kbgdom  of  Naples.  It  empties  into  that  which 
wis  called  the  Siculum  Mare,  between  the  pro- 


on  the  west.  It  run.s  parallel  with  the  Coed* 
nus,  and  divides  the  Locri  from  the  people  of 
Rhegium,  though  some  consider  the  Caeeiniift 

as  the  boi:u<lar\ .    Strai. — l\ih^ui. —  'I'hcoc. 

Ai.exa.nuhIa,  I.  llie  principal  cily  of  iflgypl 
since  tiie  acccs.sion  oi  ilie  i'loleuues,  foundeo 
by  AU  xan  ler  tht-  Great  A.  C.  33-J.  At  first 
It  wa>  iiitMirly  a  miluary  colony;  but  so  weX 
adapted  was  u  to  the  purpu^e^  dI  .minerce,  lha. 
itsjfopulalion,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Alexan- 
dnans.  (t.  e.  forei^'uers,  of  whom  a  large  portion 
were  Jew.--,)  ai.d  iiktccu  ji  it--  in  the  pay  of  the 
kin^.  accumiilaEeil  with  aslunistiiug  rapidily. 
The  city  was  louiidcd  to  the  west  uf  the  Ct]IO> 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  site  of  a  more  an« 
t  icnt  place,  called  RUacolis,  which  name  con- 
tuiurd  to  desijjnate  a  part  of  the  new  lown. 
The  latter  was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  Its 
principal  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  dyke  (called  from  its  lenfjlh  IJepUi^sUuiium)^ 
which  connected  Pharos  with  the  city.  The 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruehion,  near  the 
irrcat  harlxjur,  contained  the  palaces,  with  the 
Mf-cum,  includinjf  the  greater  pmtitja  of  the 
hbiTuy.  400,0(X)  volumes.  This  biuldmg  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  when 
it  w.ts  destroyed  during  a  civil  rommotion.  The 
Sciapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiicr  Serapis,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  containing  the  rest  of  the 
library,  300,0U0  volumes,  was  destroyed  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  when  all  the  heathdi 
teipples  were  by  his  edict  devoted  to  ruin.  Most 
of  wliat  had  remained  of  the  ijivaluable  Alct- 
andrian  library  perished.  This  work  of  de- 
vastation is  ysually,  but  erroi'.eously,  attributed 
to  the  Araljs  under  Omar.  The  chief  remains 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  art,  jn  which  Al- 
extmdria  abotmded,  are,  1.  the  Alexandrian  Co- 
lumn, dedicated,  accordmg  to  the  most  received 
account-^,  to  Diocletian  by  a  prelect  called  Pom- 
peius,  or.  according  to  Clarke,  who  has  decy- 
phered  the  inscription,  to  Adrian  by  the  pre- 
lect Posthumus:  2.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  with  an  in.scription  in  hiero- 
glyphics. There  were  originally  two.  3.  The 
relics  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex- 
tended between  the  gates  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  the  city.  For  miles  the  suburhts 
of  the  modern  town  are  covered  with  ruins 
whose  history  is  absolutely  unknown.  The 
commerce  of  Alexandria  had  three  principal 
branches:  1.  The  comin-Trt-  by  land  through 
Asia  and  Africa.  2.  The  commerce  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  3.  The  commerce  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Indian  Sea.  The  Asiatic  and 
Mediterranean  commerce  Alexandria  .shared 
with  other  cities;  the  African  it  chietly  pos- 
sessed; the  Indian  it  monopolized.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  promoted  the  fatter  by  establish- 
in:!:,  on  [lit;  Rea  Sea,  the  harbours  Bercnic-  and 
Myos  Hormos,  and  by  forming  the  road  b©. 
tween  Borenioe  and  Coptos.  The  vast  com* 
merrial  advantages  of  Alexandria  may  be  ima- 
gined, when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
simple  fact  that,  even  when  its  government  was 
the  prey  of  Roman  fraud  and  faction,  |t8  pro* 
gress  in  wealth  and  luxury  was  still  unr^araed.. 
Alexandria  h  no  less  interesting  when  viewed 
as  the  seal  of  literature  and  science  than  af  the 
enpoiiiim  cf  eonnercf.  PtoUnqr  LtKW  was 
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hi  fint  proteclor  of  science  in  Eg}  pt,  "  The 
Mnseuml"  says  Heeren,  (a  learned  academy) 
vas  fioimdea,  and  the  first  librar}'  in  Bruchion 
(that  in  the  Serapion  is  of  later  origin),  proba- 
bly undnr  ilia  tlircction  of  Demcirius  Phalcrtni.. 
We  have  no  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Mnseom.  "Em  what  Academy  of  modem  En- 
rope  has  accomplLshcd  more  7"  Nearly  all  we 
hare  of  ancient  literature  we  owe  to  the  Alex- 
andrian school;  andhowmucb  larger  would  our 
debt  have  been  but  for  the  destroction  of  the 
Moseom  and  Serapion  t  The  modern  town, 
called  Scanderia  by  the  Franks,  is  boilt  npuii 
an  accnmulatioQ  of  earth  I'ormed  abottl  the 
flifpb^Stadium.  It  is  inconsiderable  in  extent 
if  compared  with  the  ancient  city,  its  present 
population  beini,'  less  than  13,000.  Its  decline 
iS  chiefly  owing  to  the  diversion  of  its  commerce, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  rassage  to 
India  try  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  VAnviUe. 
— CkaMSsard.—liferen—nusseWs  Bgffk-^  TV 

«ar,  B.  C.  112,  &c.  II.  A  city  situated  at 

the  extremity  of  a  morass  called  Raheniah, 
formed  by  a  canal  derived  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon,  and  reiiaired 
by  Alexander.  This  city  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Hira,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  Arabian  prinees  vlio  senred  the  P«nians 
and  Parthions  against  the  Romtms,  and  were 
called  Alamundari,  aAer  the  name  Al-Mondar, 
common  to  many  of  these  princes  at  the  fall  of 
their  dynaalv  in  the  first  age  of  the  Mahonmie- 
dan.  The  oody  of  Ali,  who  had  been  assassi- 
n|letl  in  Kufa,  was  interred  in  Hira;  which, 
from  the  sepulchre  of  this  Khalif,  came  to  be 
called  Meshed-AIL  ffAnviUe.  m.  Ano- 
ther in  Aria,  on  the  Aria  Palus,  pvobably  Cor- 

ra.   D'AnciUe.  IV.  A  town  of  Arachosia, 

which  preserves  the  name  of  Scanderie  of  Ar- 
nkhage^  thooKh  otherwise  named  Vaikend, 
ffAnvub.  -V.  Another,  fonnded  by  Alex- 
ander at  the  confluence  of  the  Ace<;ines  and 
Indus.  From  the  silence  of  mo<lem  travellers 
in  regard  to  it,  we  may  infer  that  the  growth 
of  the  place,  if  it  s;ill  exists,  has  borne  no  pro- 
portion to  the  great  advantages  of  its  situation 
m  a  commercial  point  of  view,  commanding  the 

Indos  and  its  tributaries.  Ckams$ard,  VL 

AD  Pakopamisom.  a  town  fbonded  by  Alexander 
at  the  foot  of  inc  Paropamisu^,  -vli  a  place 
of  importance.  Tlic  modern  (^va}iil/ihnr,  ac- 
oording  to  die  opinion  of  D'Anville  and  Ken- 
nel, occupies  tne  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

ChausMjid.  VIT.  Cata   Isson,  a  Xown  of 

Syria,  near  K'-us,  en  the  Issicus  Sinus,  and 
adoth  of  the  Syria*  Pvlx.  It  is  now  calleid  Ji- 
*xm4rrlUi,  or,  by  tne  Syrians,  Seamdtnm, 

D'AnrilU.  VIII.  Oxiaxa.  a  town  of  Bac- 

triana,  to  the  north-east  of  Bactra.  The  sur- 
name of  Oaiana,  which  distinguMies  its  indi- 
Tiduality,  according  to  Ptolemy,  authorizes  the 
presumption  of  its  being  upon  the  Oxus.  iTAn- 
viito.— — IX.  Troak,  a  town  of  the  Troad, 
which  derired  Us  name  from  Lysimachtis,  as 
a  dcaeendnit '  or  Ateauder.  Under  the  name 
of  Old  Constantinople  it  is  con<;idered  as  occu- 
•jjring  the  site  of  ancient  Trov,  and  the  Roman 
Itineraries  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Ilium. 
Hoice  it  received  from  thetlomansconsidenible 
immmiities.  D'AnviOe'-^X.  UtTiMA,  a  town 
built  bv  Alexander  upon  the  ruins  of  Cymchn- 
U.  llM  ta^  was  built  by  Cyras  r^oa  the 


laxartcs  in  Sogdiana.    UUinia  answers  in 
tin  to  i(7;^arr,,  ihc  trmiiniiijiiri  (if  rjTrilfhiH 
Co^nd  on  the  Sikon  (lazartes)  answeis  to  Ih* 
ancient  Alexandria,  Chaussard. 

AixxANOHiNA  Aat'A,  baths  in  RoDMi  bniU hf , 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

AuEXANimopdMs,  a  city  of  Parthia,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great.    /^/ r .  6,  c.  S6. 

AlfaTEH.Na.     Vld.  i^uurui. 

AujiouM,  a  small  place  m  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Latin*;  ptobably  the  modem  t(McrU 
dcU  Af;lid.    fiM.  5. 

Ai.i.iiiLs  Movs,  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  stretched  liom  the  rear  of  the  Aiban 
moimt,  and  is  paraUel  to  the  Tusculan  hills, 
being  sepnraten  frotn  tlit-rn  by  the  valley  along 
wlucli  runs  the  Via  i^aiiiia.  The  neighbour- 
hood was  the  .scene  <»t  nuiiib<  r'.rvs  conliicis  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies  and  the  J&qiai  and 
Yobei  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana  and  ic 
Fortune.  Crnyn.  It  2,  49— Ortrf.  FML^TSIX. 
~Uor.  Carm.  Sec  W.—Liv.  21,  62. 

AuACMOS.    Vitl.  Ilaliaemon, 

Aliahti  s.    Vid.  UaJiartvx. 

Ai.t»-is,  1.  a  town  of  Lacoiiia.  II.  A  tribe 

(»t"  vXihens.    St  rail. 

Aur£,  Alita,  or  Aupha.  now  AUi/e,  a  ci^ 
oTSaihirittin.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  as  being 
in  '  v  -N-nf  (•  in  his  time.  It  was  colonized  un- 
der ilie  tnum\irs.    Strab.  5. — f^ront.  dc  Col. 

Aui.£i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AxiNDA,  a  town  of  Caria.  Arrian. 

AurafiRA,  a  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Al> 
pheus,  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  position. 
AAer  the  building  of  Megalo^lis  the  Eliana 
got  possesmon  of  Aliphera,  which  ther  retained 
till  It  was  wrested  from  them  Inr  PMlip,  in  the 
Social  War.  The  modem  IwwrUza  corre- 
sponds, probably,  totheancientAUpheni.  Ants. 
Arcad. — Pdjjufr. — Lav, 

Alua,  a  small  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines, descending  from  the  Crustumme  hills, 
IS  generally  supposed  to  be  the  stream  on  which 
the  Rmnans  suflered  their  first  great  defeat, 
when  the  Gauls  were  on  their  march,  under 
Brennus,  to  attack  the  capital.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  Via  Salaria,  about  11 
miles  from  Rome :  and  the  appearance  of  the 
gromid  is  still  said  to  confirm  the  accmmt  of 
the  historian.  The  Dies  Allien:~is  wa.s,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  anny  of  the  Republic,  consi- 
dered as  a  day  of  eril  omen. 

"  Hac  est  in  fastis  cui  dai  gravis  aUim  mfmm," 

Ovid.—Liv.  5,  37.— />«c.  7. 

Ai.uObbogbs,  a  warlike  nation  of  Gaul  near 
the  fthone,  in  thai  part  of  the  country  now  ea]]< 

ed  Savov  and  Dauphini,  between  the  rivers 
Isaroand  Rhone,  anil  the  lake  Lemanus,  lake  oj 
Genera ;  having  the  Sequani  on  the  north ;  on 
the  east  the  Nantuates,  the  Vera^,  and  the 
Centrones ;  on  the  south,  the  Helvii  and  Valan- 
ni ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Amhassi  and  Segusia- 
ni.  The  Ri  'inans  destroyed  their  citv  bccnu.se 
they  had  assisted  AnniTwI.  Their  ambassadors 
were  allured  by  great  promises  to  join  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  against  his  country,  but  dis- 
covered the  plot.  Dio. — Str^A.  4. — Tacit.  1. 
Hist.  c.  66.— Sr{M>  til  Jug.  bett,  D'AnyiUe 
curves,  that  *  me  most  considerable  of  the  A1-> 
lobroges,  quitting  their  villages,  formed  the  city 
of  Vienn^^ojT  Vicnne,  which  was  the  fap  ta.  oi 
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t  great  people  befure  ii  became  ihc  metiopoUs  oi 
a  pruvmce/'  Tbey  are  also  described  a:i  ascai- 
tered  people,  perjuaa  gens  wumtilnu ;  aiid  it  is 
remarkea,  ibat  their  sticceij8orS|  the  iuhabit- 
ol  D.iuphiiiy,  have  Ccvei'  CttiCS  thui  ftuy 
u;ber  peuple  ol  ir'rauce. 
Ac4.oTaiaBt,  •  mtiock  on  the  MMUlieni  parts 

Of^^am.  ^Strud. 

Ai.AU,  a  iivei  ul  Tubtaiiy,  by  sumc  suppos- 
ed l&c  modern  Arbia.  This  river  i»  much  more 
celebi  ateU  tor  the  Uttlle  which,  ia  the  middle 
agt-^  was  fought  there  between  the  Tuscan 
C»n^.lilh^  jkXid  Giiibelme>»,  andinwhicli  ihc  form- 
er were  dcttaied  with  prodigious  slaughter, 
than  trom  any  report  coming  down  ffoatan- 
tiquuy.    Anl.  Uer.  AmmirtU, 

AuMo,  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Tioti  uciir  Rumc.  rhi:>  river  is mucD  referred 
U>  by  lite  poets,  m  cooQexion  with  the  name  ul 
the  ^dess  Cybele,  whoae  image  underwent  an 
anrmril  ablution  in  its  waters  nr.  the  sixth  day 
beiute  Uie  kalends  ol'  April, c.  'Jiijih  March.) 
(}cid.  Fast.  4,  23,1— Claud,  15,  119^F«i. 
Fkic.  6,        iSO.  U.  8,  363. 

Alonb,  a  town  of  Uis^muia  Tariaoonensis, 
fbunded  by  a  coUtny  Iruin  MarsoilJes,  nut  far 
IV-^m  AlicanL  It  was  t  emarkable  tor  the  abuu- 
dun>  >  lid  the  excellent  quality  of  salt  whichit 
produced,  and  which,  till  recently,  it  continued 
to  pruduce.  It  is  now  caUed  Guarduoiur ;  the 
name  ;,'nen  tu  it  t'V  the  Mcmhs  w.ls  Tud'.niir. 
MeL—SUfk.  By£anl.—  Voss.  OOs.  ad  Akl. 
There  were  nuuy  other  insignificant  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Alupc.  There  were  many  lown^  in  Greece 
of  this  name.  One  in  Thes.saly,  perhaps  the 
aame  as  the  Aiitrope  mentiooeil  ogr  Scylax. 
ibm,—S^.  Another  of  the  Loeii  Cnolae. 
Strnfi.   Ami  a  third  of  the  LocriOpuntii.  SlrtJ). 

Au4Ji'i.4.^  1.  au  island  in  the  Palus  ALeuUs 

Slrisb.  II.  Another  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 

phoros.    Plin.  4,  c.  V2.  III.  Another  in  the 

JEl;srean  Sea,  opposite  Smyrna.   Id.  5,  c.  31. 

Ai.i<fi;lkj<,  a  small  village  of  Attica,  wlierc 
was  the  tomb  of  AnchimoUus,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  sent  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  t3rnin- 
ny  of  the  Pisistratids^  Socrates  and  Aristides 
wexe  bom  there.  .Jisckin.  contra,  TutuncA. — 
Berad»L5,  c.  &i. 

Atom,  or  Haidoa,  called  Phthioticom  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  anodier  of  U^e  same  name  in 
L<"  I  V  It  stood  u^on  the  coast,  and  there  the 
army  destined  for  the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Xerxes  disembarked.  The  Amph3rssus  flowed 
jiL<5t  under  its  walb.  There  are  said  to  be  still 
a  lew  remains  of  this  ancient  town.  Herod. — 
SLrtib. — DcrwUh. — Cram.  dr. 

JiLftKC%,  the  capital  of  Locris^  soiuh  of 
Tliermopyke.  BtredH.  7,  c  IIB,  Ac.  From 
this  place  Leonidas  obtained  the  neces^^a  r;-  up- 
^ies  for  his  Uttle  army.  JEschines  calls  it  AJ- 


Alpes,  the  great  mountain  rann  of  Burope, 
cozmected  by  its  branches  wkh  ail  6m  middle 
and  southern  chains  of  that  contim^nt.  They 
cmnmence  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the  concave 
rine  towards  Italy,  they  terminate,  after  a  ronrsc 
*r  almost  700  miles,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
over  the  ancient  Absyriidcs,  merging  there  and 
%  little  to  the  nottk  in  the  branches  that  coa- 
irtdi  tlie  Cnrpoiyaa  moonlaint  and 


Uie  mountains  of  Greec«>  Till  the  time  of  the 
enipei  ors  the  Romans  WOK bot  liule  acquainted 
with  the  Alps,  but  the  various  roods  whu:h  were 
then  ofNiued  through  their  accessible  passes 
ifUiLiLii  them  more  familiar  lo  the  ci!iijen.s. 
I'lie  whole  chain  was  then  divided  into,  IsL  the 
Alpes  MARmaui,  Liitorese  or  LigustacR,  do 
rivini;  their  name  from  then  j.ruxiinity  to  ihr 
ica,  lo  ihc  cua*t,  ur  to  the  province  ot  Lijjuria. 
This  elevation  commences  a  little  to  the  east  ot 
the  Var.  near  the  town  of  Nice,  not  far  iron 
which  the  branch  which  oonstitutes  the  Appe- 
nin&s  diverge?  trom  it.  It  separates  Li^urin 
from  Narbonuiisi.>  Secunda,  the  souiberu  pan  ot 
Gallia  Provincia,  now  Provctut,  and  reaches  as 
far  as  tlie  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Vtsfi,  at  the 
source  of  the  Po,  upon  the  borders  of  Cisalpine 
GaiU.  The  suiiiiuit  of  the  Alpes  Mariiiina- 
marked  the  limu  between  tiaul  and  Italy,  and 
there  Augustus  erected  a  trophy,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  all  the  Gallic  tribes  subdued  by 
him.  It  was  the  earliest  piLssa<;e  luscd  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  by  which  t  'a-sar  entered  Italy 
betbre  '•"gftp^g  in  the  civil  war.  La  2V- 
^  now  occupies  the  site  imon  which  Augnsiuii 
erected  his  trophy.  Sd.  The  Aljvs  Comjj, 
now  motmt  Gcnevre,  extending'  from  the  mons 
Vesulus  to  mount  Cems.  betu(!eu  iliai  part  of 
Ci.<s:il|)ine  Gaul  wluch  is  PudintnU  now,  and 
tlie  ol  Gallia  Narhoueiisis  wliich  is  now 
Ddupkinu.  'i  hc  name  of  iI.l-.  tiivisioii  of  tiie 
Alps  was  derived  from  Cottius,  a  prince  of  cer- 
tam  Alpine  tribes  in  those  regions,  over  wbiek 
he  was  jiormitied  to  enjoy  the  prefecture  Hy  Au- 
gustus. TibiMiMs  allowed  him  to  nileuvei  them 
as  forereign.  The  Alpes  Gotti^  did  not  be> 
oome  completely  a  Roman  depeodeacy  till  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  3d.  Trie  Alpes 
Ghalk.  by  the  nivxlern  dey>artment  of  bere,  as 
far  as  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme,  .^eparatint;  Sa- 
voy also  on  the  weal,  from  Piedmont,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Aouste  on  the  cast.  4th.  The  Alpes 
Pen.nin.e,  from  the  Col  dc  Bon  Homme  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhin«>.  The 
north-east  extremity  of  this  division,  in  which 
these  rivers  their  rise,  wasdistingaished  by 
tht  name  nf  thr  I,rpnntirip  Alps,  from  the  Le- 
pontii,  w  ho  were  scaucred  among  them.  The 
Alpes  Pttmine  separated  the  Faieis,  Yaltiff 
Pennina  on  the  north,  from  the  Milanese  upon 
the  .south,  and  extended  as  fiir  an  the  mons 
Adula,  the  modem  St.  Golkrrd.  The  L -pun- 
tme  range  nms  through  the  counir)'  of  the 
Grisons,  and  originales  the  Jura  cham.  5th. 
The  .A.lpes  RtiJBlUi^  or  the  Tndentine  Alps, 
extendini;  from  the  Adula  group  to  niomit 
Brenner  in  the  Tyrol,  which  it  separates,  in 
part,  from  Viadelioia.  <ith.  The  Alpet  Nob»> 
cA.  from  mount  BMnner  to  monr  GHoehaov 
ana  the  sourr  f  -  if  ihe  river  Piave.  Thi<  is  a 
German  branch,  and  scarcely  relates  to  Italian 
geography,  pussin?  between  Caixnthia  and  No- 
ricum,  and  ending  in  the  inons  Ceiim,  which 
cotmects  it  with  the  raonntains  of  Bobemin  «jm1 
the  Carpathian  h'.W-.  7ih.  The  Carm^  Alps, 
between  Carmthia  and  C&miola,  brauclung  to- 
wards the  sooth,  and  eontinning  in  a  south-eMt 
direction  as  far  as  the  sprinifs  of  the  .Save,  where 
it  declines  into  the  Claudius  mons  and  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia.  8lh.  The  Alpes  Jclis, 
which,  rmniiic  south-eaat  alanc  tha  SMTf  •»  iba 
Carahs  Alps  accompa^  the  line  of  the  Drwe^ 
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are  lot.*  at  last  id  the  Alhius  mons,  on  the  bor- 
ders '4  lUynctuD,  about  the  springs  of  the 
Kolpa,  the  ancient  Ctdapis,  near  JBnioDa  or 

Layooch.  Other  pans  of  the  Alps  were  distin- 
gxiLshed  by  particuJar  names;  as  the  Suabian 
Al])«,  which  uniie  the  chain  with  the  liunga- 
riaa  range.  According  to  Justiii,  the  first  woo 
peoeiriied  fheee  mighty  burien,  sflef  dw  fi^ 
bulous  pa&^f,'c  of  Hercules,  were  the  Gnto,  In 
their  early  nugratiooa.  An  infinite  number  of 
tfiese  people  oeevpied  Alptae  regions  long 
before  the  Romans  became  nrqimtntoii  with 
their  several  j)asM.'s ;  and  Irum  the  time  ol  the 
Gallic  setllcinenti.  the  Alj>s  remained  inviolate 
tiUUM  mciporabte  paasa^e  of  Amuhttl,  which 
iiiwi—riiMi  lias  eoDTenea  into  i  fU>Ie.  The 
news  known  to  the  ancients  were  chiefly  at 
Uiree  points  through  France  and  two  through 
Germany.  Those  dwough  France  ipere,  lat 
by  ilie  Lirrnri^n  roast,  a  defile  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  tiie  pa-ssaL'e  of  numerous  bodies;  an- 
Otheroverthe  \  re  into  Ix»iiib!irdy,bvwhich 
Charkt  the  £ishth  entered  Italy,  and  which 
WM  eaUed  ^  Roaum  -wnjt  as  being  the  tho- 
MQI^are  (earn  Rome  to  France ;  and  the  third 
9m  nonnt  Cenis,  by  which  some  pretend  the 
mqf  of  Annibel  entered.  This  pass  leads  at 
«ice  to  Amtst,  the  ancient  Augusta  Pretoria, 
and  Lombardy.  Through  Gcrmtiny,  the  pas- 
sages were  by  the  Valtolinc,  the  countrj*  ol  the 
Qfiaofls,  over  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  through 
ike  Tyrol,  by  way  oi  Inspmek  and  TlWBt,  over 
HteRwBtian  Alps.  In  modem  times  the  passes 
Ihroagh  this  vast  elevation  were  long  the 
same,  but  now  the  principal  roads  are  over  the 
St.  Gtotherd,  St.  Bernard,  and  by  the  Simplon. 
The  averasre  height  of  the  summits  of  this  lofty 
region  is  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet ;  and  after 
7,000  or  8,000  commences  a  rttion  of  peipe- 
laal  fee.  Abore  an  elevarion  oriO,800  ftet  the 
ice  no  lontrcr  apyn-nrs,  but  from  thence  to  the 
summit  the  mountain  is  covered  with  eternal 
snow.  "  The  great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes," 
sa^^s  Malte-Bnm,  "is  peculiar  lo  tnese  moun- 
tains; and  one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achcn,  is 
not  less  than  IHK)  feet  in  depth."  Cram.  It. — 
MU.—'Domiv. — Plin. — Lir. — Awm.—Afarul.-- 

Alph{:ii<»,  now  Alphm,  n  river  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis  in  Peloponnc.*>us.  It  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lncon in,  (which  it  separates  from  the 
territory  of  Tegea.)  near  th»"  town  of  Pliylace. 
The  same  spring  supplies  the  Eurota's,  which 
mingles  willi  iIk-  AIii;ii  \i<,  nin!  llnws  with  it  for 
a  short  distance  till  both  disappear  below  the 
flttHkoeof tlwsBil.  'foe  Alphens  mefcrc  again 

at  a  plnre  railed  P'-irr,  M/*  .'r-T/rrz-r,  in  fhf  it^rri- 
tory  of  Metralnpohs,  and  passing  hy  I>euclra  in 
Arcadia  in  n  north-west  direction,  it  touches  the 
borders  of  Ells,  where  it  receives  its  great  tribu- 
tary, the  Ladon.  Here  it  turns  almost  directly 
west, and  winding  pa.«!t  Olvmpia, after  receiving 
the  Acheron,  it  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea:  after 
"  ~  ItissaidbrthepoeistotAeirMrflwain 
Syracuse  in'  Sicily,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
of  Arethusa.  Strab.—  Virg.--Paus.— 
Jd  —Dimnjft,  P&rUg,  W 
HaM,  Part  III 

Alpts,  a  small  rhrer  Tfcnng  in  the  Rhoetian 
:Alp8,  and  fallin?  into  the  Danube. 

to  lyAn- 


Auu,  now  the  Aiua,  accoi 
vOtf  tiv«r  dTOimidla. 


slain  in  battle  on  its  bankiL  hy  Coostans  Jul 

brother.  Plin.\\lB. 
Alstcm,  an  anaent  town  of  Hetruria,  the 

origin  of  which  was  asci  iK  ti  to  the  Pelasgi.  Its 
precise  site  wai.a  spot  called  Siaiua,  near  Palo. 
Dion.  BaL—tyAntille.—  Cram.  An.  Italy. 

Aunuk  a  river  of  Achaia  in  Pelopoiuiesua^ 
ilowin||:  from  moimt  Sipylus.  Pav$.  7,  c.  27. 

Ai.tInlm,  a  Ikniri^huiu'  city  of  Italy  near 
Aquileia,  famous  for  its  wool.  Martial.  11,  cp. 
'2b.— Plin.  3,  c.  IS.  This  town  Is  first  men- 
tioned by  V.  Paterculus,  and  ihc  period  of  its 
founding  is  unknown.  It  was  afterwards  sur- 
rounded with  the  villas  of  the  rich,  and  present- 
ed an  appearance  so  picturesque  that  it  wat 
eomparwf  to  the  eelebtated  and  beantifVil  Baiae 
of  Campania  by  the  later  writers  of  the  empire 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  Imown,  but  the  towei 
tt  Altino  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sills,  near  its 
mouth,  is  cfinsidered  by  D'Anville  as  a  relic  O4 
the  ancient  town.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  nnHlern  lla\  enna. 
PUn,  3.  Vi.—Stfab.—Tac—MeL  2,4.— F«i<. 
Paler.  9, 78. 

At.Tis.  Vid.  Olvmpia. 
Alcntum,  now  Aiontio,  a  town  of  Slcilr. 
Plin.  6,  c.  8.—  Cie.  in  Vepr.  i—iyAmvitU. 
Dianm.  Hal.  mentions  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
whicn  seems  to  correspond  with  tlie  village  oi 
.9.  Piladelfo  ncv  <£liin,  as  aneieiit  as  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

AuTTA,  a  Hver  of  Daeia,  rWnir  to  that  pan 

of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  lic«t>et  ween 
Moldavia  and  Austria, and  flowing  through  the 
samt  iituimtains  on  die  borders  of  Transylva- 
nia and  Wallachia,  to  empty  into  the  Danube 
(after  pa.ssing  near  Hermanstadt  in  the  former 
province)  at  Nicopolis.  It>  cmii-c  to  wI^tc  i; 
passes  the  mountains  lies  in  the  ancient  Dacia, 
and  afterwaids  in  Meesia.  The  modem  sane, 
the  Oil,  bears  still  some  analogy  to  that  which 
it  bore  in  antiquity.  DWnvHie. 
Altba,  a  cotmtry  near  Mysia.  Homer.  It.  % 
Ai.YssDs,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  whose  waters 
could  curcthebiteof  a  mad  dog.  Pav$.  8,  c.  ID. 

Ai.Y7.iA,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  on  the  wc-jrrn 
mouth  of  the  Acbelous.  oppo«iite  to  the  Echi- 
nades.  CU.  4UI  JFIm.  16,  ett.  2. 

A.MAT.TiifrcM,  a  piiMir  place  which  Atticus 
had  opened  in  his  countrk  -house,  called  Amal- 
thea,  m  Epirus,  and  provided  with  every  thing 
which  could  furnish  entertainment  and  oonvqr 
instruction.  Cie.  ad  AUie.  I.  ep.  13. 
Am  A  NIC,*:  Pvt.*:.  Vifl.  Amnnv.^. 
Amastia,  a  town  of  Illyria.  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Epirus,  and  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  sreatest  exfcnt  of  that 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  Abantcs  of  Phocis, 
on  their  return  after  the  Trojan  war,  erectea 
this  city,  which  they  called  Abantia ;  and  that 
thisname  wa^  changed,  many  years  afterwards, 
into  Amantia.  The  inhabitant"?  look  part  with 
Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  their  city  was  then 
coosMered  asof  considerable  importance.  The 
latest  account  of  this  place  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, is  that  of  Hierocles  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
Vtd.  AfW'  ^thnan.  It  is  said  that  ajMUt  of  its  ruins  remain 
near  the  village  of  Nivitia,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Aous,  now  me  Voimuaa,  Pans. — Lvcopk.-^ 
Cic—  Ccrs. 

AmInqs,  a  motmtain  separating  Syria  ftom 
Pflkia.  ftiiftbpiapehortfM  ranrii^aiklay* 


AM  aSOOftAPSY.  AM 


tends  from  Cappadoeia,  oa  the  borders  of  Arm  e- 
■la  Minor,  lo  ihe  Sjria)  Pyla;,  the  dtdenff 
riOy  on  Uie  Sinus  Issicus.  Above  these  are  the 
^tnaniciZ  Pyi^,  iliruugh  u  hich  deijlc  Danus 
entered  Uilicia.  D'Auviik  culb  the  Aiuauui 
tbe  Ai-LucuiL  Strab.—Plin. 

AM*Bnij  a  pea|ile  wlu>  inhabited  the  moun- 
taina  at  the  sooth  of  the  CteqMan  Sea,  near  the 
river  Ama  rd  us.  V  ossi  us  supposed  that  the  Per- 
sians iised  ilmt  name  ui  generoli  to  signily  any 
lau  le:^b  people  who  lived  a  predatory  lite;  and 
D'Anvjlle  otniervcs  that  they  inhabited  the  coun- 
try Thicb  afterwards  harboured  the  iamousas- 

Amardvs,  a  river  of  Media,  now  the  KezU 

Ozcin.  It  rises  near  the  base  of  the  OronU's 
2iiuimu.Ui:»,uiid  pierci^bLhe  ki^hraogc  thai  Imes 
the  soulherncoast  01  the  Caspian.  Pliny,  6,12. 

AlUKXiiTinnii  a  village  of  Euboa,  whence 
Diaa*  is  ealled  Amar^'sia,  and  her  liatirab  in 
that  town  Amarynthiu. — Eubcea  i.s  gnimf>iiri«Hi 
called  Aiuaryuthus.   Pam.  1,  c.  31. 

Ajcas,  a  mountain  of  Laconio.    Pans.  3. 

AiiAsENL's,  a  river  flowing  through  the  Pon- 
tine mar.siie>,  and  i>aici  to  have  a  princijjal  effect 
in  caasing  tivem.    Virg.  .flu. — stmb. 

Ajuasia,  a  principal  city  of  Pontus  on  the 
Iris,  aboiK  the  centre  of  the  provinee  north  and 
south.  Straho,  v;hn  ■«  ns  bom  there,  (V^mbt^ 
it  a»  buili  m  iiui  vaijty  tying  between  the  Lycus 
and  the  Iris,  whicli  unite  considetdb^  to  the 
nonhof  the  town.   Strab. — Plin. 

AKAaraiR,  a  city  of  Paphlajronia,  on  the  Sox- 
in(  Sen  r„/,,i/_  Most  probably  tlie  Sesainus 
ol  Uuoier.  It  took  the  name  of  Amastris  at  a 
late  poriodf  in  Imnmiw  of  the  niece  of  Darius 
Cclomar;!!'^  It  wrv;  remarked  for  its  beauty 
m  lite  Uiac  uf  i'lajaa.    Slral/. — Plin. 

Amatbi  s,  L  IJ.mmfdan  aniica,  according  to 
i>'Anville,  a  city  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mand  of  Cyprus,  partfcutarly  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus. Th'-  I'-lajid  IS  ?n:Tiriitn»"^:  c.illcfl  Amatbn- 
•ia,a  name  not  untrequently  appiied  lo  the  go<i- 
dm  of  the  place.    vWg,  Jbn^  10,  v.  b\.—PUA. 

5,  c  14  il.  A  fbrtreas  at  the  head  of  the 

Oainpus  Magnas,  east  of  Jordan,  the  site  of  the 
riinrir;ii  As^iell.  Here  was  estrji!i<hed  by  Ga- 
bmios,  proconsul  of  Syria,  one  of  the  ftve  jtin- 
dicaleonveatioasof  Judea.  ftwaaraiiarkable 
iat  its  strength.  Jo$. 

Am-^xia,  or  Amaxita,  a  place  of  Cilicia, 
ahbtmding  with  wood  fit  for  building  sfa^K. 
JPim,  6,  c  9.— Slroi.  14. 

AMatOHu.   VUL  Awe  WW,  Fart  TEI. 

AiMAioNrcM,  a  place  in  Attica,  -^vhcre  The- 
asns  obtaioed  a  victory  over  the  Amazons. 

Ameakki,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  on  the 
Arar,  related  to  the  .£doi.  Cos.  bell.  O.  1,  c 
11.  The  mMera  name  of  the  place  in  which 
thcv  dwelt  is  Bresn^,  in  the  denariment  de 
L'Ain-  Thev  were  surrounded  by  the  Allo- 
tooges,  the  Edui,  and  the  Kelvetii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  T.ivv,  thrv  atteniptpr?  -••ili^ments  in  Italy 
as  early  as  ihe  age  of  the  'f  arquins.    Jav.  5,  34. 

AiBKmn,  a  mountain  of  European  Sarmatia, 
m  (he  fittziiie^ -near  Ophinca.  JFUei,  6,  v. 
95. 

Amwanitm,  a  town  of  Bclgitim,  now  AmUns, 
Its  inhabitants  conspired  against  J.  Cecsar. 

AmiiiIiiiii,  1 1  illwi  iif  flwMi,  whiiii  ihe 


emperor  CUictilB  was  iMm.    timrtnt,  la 

Co/,  a 

AttBUAciA,  k  celebrated  city  of  Epiroi, 

the  Arachthus,  near  the  ^vH'  to  which  it  eivt» 
iLb  name.  The  peiicKl  m  ttiiicii  ii  mils  luonaeu 
is  unknown  ;  bui  ii  aid  not  i  J.^e  lu  great  import- 
ance  tili  the  arhvai  ot  a  Coriuihian  coiouy  waaat 
tidO  years  B.  C.  iia  early  itornis  <if  government 
were  voriuiut;  but  nUoxn  the  tiuie  i.n  ihc  PefMan 
war  u  had  taken  its  place  among  the  uiiwt  re- 
spectabkuf ilieiMnaller  lepubUot.  InthePelo> 
p6unesian  war  it  t<x)k  tui  active  f^an,  and  was 
dLsiinguished  for  its  frequent  and  vigorous  at- 
tempts \o  e:kii-iiil  its  aulhurity  l<v  i  (^iqucst  and 
terntitrial  acquisiiiuu.  When  Phil ip  ot  Mace- 
don  be^aa  to  turn  his  am»  against  Gieece,  Am- 
bracia  appears  to  Jia\  1  n  <  j  r-rml  1  r  him  rt 
iLs  indepeiKicnce ;  so<m  aju.-r  u  iu^-h  ii  iuU  into 
the  hands  of  I^rrhus,  who  utode  it  the  royal 
residene^  end  enriched  and  adorned  it  at  a  gieat 
expeiMie.  It  wis  always  mnarkaMe  for  the 
spirit  am!  gallantry  ol  i!w  inliahiuu;!^  ;  atid 
Thucydides  observes  that  no  people  ol  Ut  eece, 
in  ^  the  Pehiponnesian  war,  susioineii,  in  the 
same  space  ol  time,  so  cTPat  and  universal  a 
slaughter  as  the  Aintir;icii>ts  at  Olpa?.  Many 
years  afterwards  they  ilistui;,'iu>htvl  iliemselves 
m  a  siege  which  they  sustained  against  the  Ro- 
mans with  tmequalled  perseVeranee.  AtlgVSttB 
transferred  -the  inhabit.uiLs  to  Nk-opoJis,  and 
Ambracia  speedily  fell  uito  liec  ay;  so  iluit  as 
early  as  the  time  of  tlie  Ryznntine  historians 
CantaewaniM  and  AciopoliUs  the  town  Arta 
appears  to  have  already  arisen  OB  ils  site.  IN> 

Cram. 

AMBRACiua  MMiw,  a  gulf  or  bay  of  that  patt 

of  the  Ionian  which  was  called  the  6ic  iiian  sea, 
lying  between  Epirus  on  the  iiorih  aiid  Aear- 
nania  on  the  south.  At  jts  mouth  it  is  hut 
aboai5-6of  amik  in  width,  but,  ei^panding  in- 
land, it  extends  about  IS  mike,  making  a  eiicnii 
of  3«  miles.  "The  namcof  Amhradus  ap- 
piieil  10  this  basin  aseariy  as  Um:  iin»e  of  Or- 
pheus, or  the  writer  of  the  poems  «.Mcribed  to 
him.  ^«<9*.6,63.— iS(ra».7,3abw— CVeMuOr. 

Awnftwa,  eerlafn  natioiis  of  Gaol,  who  lost 
their  po'^'^)  -sions  by  the  inuriilation  of  iJie  sea, 
and  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder.  Th^ 
were  oenqaered  hf  Ifarios.  IHui.  in  Mnrtc. 

Ambryssts,  a  rery  ancient  city  of  Phocis,  to 
the  south-west  of  the  mountnin  Fama.<mu.  It 
was  destroyed  hy  the  Ampliirtyons,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Corinthians.  Its  ruins  ore  staQ  visttle. 
Pautj — Ctam. 

AiwyAmrs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  MOOM 
£tna,  now  Guidiullo.    Straii.  5. 

Ambsu,  a  city  of  Umbria.  This  town^  now 
the  inoensideraua  viUaga  of  AaM(i«|  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  mostaneient  of  TTnibna.  Ofeero, 

Virgil,  and  SiVms  Italicus  have  in  diffcri  nt 
maimers  celetnTited  this  plaee,  and  secured  u  a 
lasting  memory.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ros- 
citis,  and  could  boast  a  greater  antiqnity  than 
Rome.  Strixb. — Cic.  pro  i?ds. —  Firg.  Oeorg. 
1,  462.— /»/i"n.  3,  11 

AiBsniTiis,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Balesw.  The  ReBsaas  beslefsd  it  for  seven 
months,  and  it  yielded,  at  In^t,  after  a  third 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Pdyb.  1,  c  34. 

AMni,  acitf  eC  MssopolaBi^  b«l|giid  and 
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mknakif  8a|<<».  kmc;  of  Festm.  JauMum.  lu. 

tt  suMM  ou  H  otty  enunence  on  tbe  I'ijjiis, 

buidcnOfC  vii  llie  Armenian  Icrritur)  ,  a>.  Uiat 
lerniory  sioud  curtailed  in  liie  uudale  ages  by 
lb .  exietiMuQ  ot'  Mei>opouuma  un  ilie  noria.  It 
u»  ihc  uiuaoin  Kara  Amid,  in  ;ho  distnct  oi' 
Diu.r-Bc«iU.  It  waii  called  Cuuijia-uka  lur  a 
»kon  liinc  dunug  ilie  rc'igiu>  ol  Miue  ul  iLe  suc- 
coiibors  ui  Cotuiiiiaune,  and  bos  probably  bad 
iBSJiy  odier  tHune».  IrAnpitte, 

Amii.os,  or  Amu, I.;,  I.  u  river  of  Manrilauia, 
wlicre  liiL'  tlL'pliauu  tju  lu  \v<u>n  tbeiiu>elva»  by 
iQooii-^hiiio.  j-'iiii.  b,  c.  1. — — IL  A  town  ol" 
Arcadia.    Paui'.  m  Araid. 

AMNil,  I.  a  pcuple  ol  Campania,  who  uc- 
Clinied,  accoixlai^'  to  .MarrolMii.->,  the  tot  iil.is-y 
suDsequently  the  i-'ulcriuau.  Virgil,  however, 
dearly dii»iiDguu>he>  between  Uie  Faleruiau  aud 
Aminean  vines;  uiid  MiAriort'lli  I'laco  bail)  the 
Amineau  luid  Faiciiiiiui  iull^  abuvi:  Isaylcs,  to- 
wards PutcuU.  Those  who  otinbiite  to  tbe 
TbesMhtm  Um  iiiiroducuaa  of  Uio  vioe  iuu» 
Italy  coosider  the  Amitiei  of  ThMStlian  ori- 
Viig-  G<v.  2,  '.'5-  ///V'",  ad  loc, — Jlh- 

CTob.  Sat.  %  l^.—MurtoreU.  J.  J-^emei^  «tc.  

II.  A  place  of  Thessaly. 

Amubus,  or  Amisenui  suras,  a  bay  o£  the 
Euxinc  Sea  on  the  Pontic  coast.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  wateisof  tin.'  sea  by  thus  hi\y  on  the 
HO(th,aiui  a  siiailar  iuroad  of  the  l^isiicu^  Smus 
OB  tlie  south,  giv«  to  the  eafitem  pan  of  Asia 
Minor  the  chrirr\rier  of  an  isthmus,  and  to  the 
whole  the  I'd  r  n  i  at i  d  mune  uf  a  pen  insula.  Hi/ ad. 
— — Cram. 

Abwia,  the  livor  Ems.  D'AAvilie  writes 


Amisds,  a  town  of  A.sia  ^Tiiuir,  east  of  the 
Baiys,  "  a  Greek  cny,"  tay*  D  .iliiviile,  '  but 
which,  anbjeeted  in  the  sequel  to  the  kings  of 
Pontus,  wa«5  aggrandised  by  Miihridaies  with  a 
jjuarler  calledfrom  the  surname  that  he  bore, 
Eupatorin  nnl  S<imumn,  as  il  is  now  called, 
preserves  ibc  ancient  site."  D'Anvilk. 

Amrmmm,  "  wbow  niiaB  are  to  be  Been 
near  Vitlorino,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Aquiia,  was  a  Sabine  cuy  of  great  uniiqiuty. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  successively  a 
pntfeotnia  and  acokoy,  as  weareinfofmedby 
ProDtinns  and  sereral  inscriplioM.  In  Ptole» 
my's  tinic.  Aiii  itcrnmn  seoins  to  have  been  in- 
cluded among  the  citi»  of  the  Yestioi"  Cro- 
mn*tM. 

Ammon.    Viil  Ifnmmm. 

AmmOnm,  a  nation  of  Afriea,  who  derived 
their  orijrin  from  the  Eerypti  iii.  and  yEthio 
piaiuk  "jTbeir  iangiiage  win  a  mixtttrc  oC  that 
of  the  two  people  mm  whom  they  were  des- 
ce^^^^(l  The  modern  F^ntnah  probablv  re- 
presents the  ancktU  Auunonia.   D'AueUk. — 

Aumnns  vnomotiTomm,  a  promontory  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Svrtis  Minor,  to  the  north 
ofTbena.  Strab.«$^ 

Amuonitis,  a  conn  try  of  Arabia  PetrajR,  oc- 
enpiel  by  the  chihiren  ol'  Ammon,  whence  thw 
name.  The  principal  rity  wa*;  callp<l  Aminon, 
and  RabbaLh-AmiQoa.  or  the  Gr^  Aramun, 
beflDte  the  naaeaf  PhifcMMpkmms  givettto 
It.  D'AnmUe. 

AatKus,  a  river  of  Bkhynia.  Apyuin,  dehtU, 
MUkr. 

AMMins,  the  pon  ef  Gnossusi  at  the  north  of 


which  Locina  had  a  leinpie.  The  BmuDfaaef 

Ui<  place  were  called  Amniuades;  GeCfiii.  < 

Amokgos,  povv  AjHorgo,  one  of  the  Spcv 
radcs,  suuateti  to  liie  «ouib-ea:st  uf  NaxoA.  It 
cuu^ouikd  uuee  low  us,  named  ArccMue,  JElgia- 
lus,  and  Mutt  a  NhniMi  wns  the  birth-place  of 
Suuouide.<(,  au  huubic  jxiei  mentioned  by  Stra- 
lki  aua  olJlCl^.  ^.'Uiioigo^  gave  lu*  name  «.o  ape> 
culiax  Iwcu  dre^i  maouiaciured  m  the  ibiaml. 
Cramj—eitrafi. 

AiumitM,  i\enr  the  Snnrr^rins  in  Galalia, 
wa2>  a  considerable  ciiy  when  u  mils  lakcu  and 
racked  by  Uie  Uaapb  Jtlutaseni,   A.  D.  837. 

AMoaaniP^  or  AMoairies.    ViU  AworrAilis. 

Amorrhitis,  tlie  country  of  the  Amorrhari, 
iu  Peraai  of  Judea,  siui.Ui-,  accsinhuL'  to  Jo&e- 
phu>,  beiweeu  tbret:  rivers,  ibe  Ainun  on  tbe 
south,  the  Jatxik  on  the  nanh,  and  tfa«  Jonlaa 

■     i  lie  west. 

^^.Mt'f.i.Ls,  1.  a  piuiuuiiiury  ul  the  peninsula 
which  lies  lietweeii  the  Soronaic  and  Singitic 
gulls.  Pliny  calls  it  tbe  tionmeanpromontoiy. 

Herod.  7,  H^-Liv.  81,  4&  IL  Another, 

v{  Crete,  now  Cayx  Sacro.  Pliny  assii^s  to 
Crete  a  town  ul  thai  name;  aud  there  are,  in 
fact  some  ruinabetwecnihe  moatli  of  the  river 

Sacro  aud  the  promontory.    Cram.  III.  A 

promontory  ol  JSamos.  Also  a  ridge  oi  moiin- 
tains  Ihii!  I  ruvsfd  tiial  island.  Slrat 

AMPKLLimA,  a  promoniory  of  Africa,  in  Mavh 
riiania,  with  a  lown  of  the  seme  name,  notihr 
from  the  river  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  ot  Gib> 
raltar.  Plin. — Akla,  4.  c.  5  and  (i. 

AMPHAXiTia,  a  district  of  the  Macedonian 
provinoe  Mygdonia.  It  was  situated  near  tot 
Atiiis,aad  on  its  left  hank,  since  Sirabo,  inih* 
Epit.  states  that  the  Axius  separated  BoOiBa 
iruiu  Amphaxitis.  Cram. 

Amphca,  a  etty  of  Nfessenia,  taken  hf  tht 
Lacedsraoniaus.   Paus.  4,  c.  5. 

Amphurai  PON8,  I.  a  fountain  and  bailis 

named  after  Ampbiarails.near  his  temple  

II.  TsiiPtVM,  was  12  stadia  from  Uropus,  and 
ttotfhrfVoniUiewa.  TbeonteteofAmpfalenns 
wa»?  of  considerable  antiquity  and  reputation, 
ll  was  cunsulied  by  Croesus,  nlso  by  jMardoni- 
us.  Livy  spc«ks  of  Ibe  temple  of  Amphilochus 


Orbpas;  meewing,  profaablyjdiatof  Amphi- 
arans.  Bat  itwnnld  seen  fVom  Pamanias  that 

Amphilochus  shurrd  ihe  honours  pa  id  to  the  lat- 
ter. Cram.—Hi.rod.  1. 48 ,  H,  Vi\.—Liv.  43,  27. 

AMpmeeA,  or  Amphicixa,  a  town  of  Phod^ 
sixty  stadia  from  Lila-a.  ks  tinme  is  said  la 
have  been  changed,  bv  n  decree  of  the-  Amphjo> 
tyons,  to  Ophtiea  \  bm  the  fonrwr  ajipellalron  is 
always  employed  by  historians.  Ueradbcoa 
says  'Amphieaaa  was  nrined  by  the  Persian 
Its  site  is  commonly  .stjpp<jscd  to  eorrespond 
with  diaC  of  Dadi^  a  populous  Greek  town 
^tmuSkn^mL  a  fende  deration  at  the  foot  of  Faib 
na<tsii».  Onmi — Pam. — Herod.  8^  33. 

Amphict.ka.    Vid.  Amphiam. 

AMiiiri  'srv  1  1  iwn  which,  accrjrdinR'  to 
Homer,  belonged  to  Nestor,  was  assigned  by 
some  critics  to  Messenia,  by  some  to  Triphylia. 
It  wassitnated  ncnr  the  river  H\7>s<pis,  and  pos- 
sessed'a  temple  of  Latona.  Cram. /iw— .0.5931 
—Strah. 

AiOTnfcOCWu.   yid.  Argm*^ 

AMWifftcM,  alwwa  on  ne  Stnmiun,  Iwfwwn 
Mnrrilnnin.  nriil  Thrace.  An  Atheninn  ^f^lony 
under  A^oon,  son  of  liicias,  drovt  ikt  ancicn 
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cnlnbiianta^  called  ^AoniKA\  from  the  country, 

and  buiU  a  city,  which  they  called  AiupaiiKtlrs, 
I.  c.  a  tuu  it>uiiuuiidcduuullMde>,  U.'cuu&e  the 
StrytQon  tluwcd  all  around  it.  ll  has  been  alM> 
calieii  Acra,  Strvmoo,  Idyhca,  Eion,  and  the 
tuwn  of  Man.  ft  was  the  cause  of  many  wai-s 
bctwct  11  the  Atheaiaiis  and  Spartans.  Thu- 
cyd.  4,  c.  lU-2,  Stc^JJaotUt.  5,  c.  IdU,  1.  T.  e. 
m.—Diod.  II,  19;  Ac.— C.  Sep.  in  Cim.  In 
the  Pc)upoDuei>ian  war  Ain|'!iij' wh-.  u.is  tak-  n 
by  the  L;icedramoniaii:3  uudci  BioMtia-  Aiuiiy 
circumstances  combine,  besides  ii>  uw  n  import- 
ance, lo  render  the  name  ul'  AniphiuoUs  uUe- 
readng.  The  loss  of  this  place  to  the  Athenians 
cau>c.i  iIr"  hanishmcnlot  Thucydides  ;  and  the 
loss  ot  l<ia^i'la>  tu  S^>arta  wais accum|)ajucd by 
ttedt-.iili  oiClcoii,  a  cause  of  scarcely  lesscon- 
natulaiiCtus  to  Athens.  TheAmphipulttaiisfrum 
this  time  chose  to  remain  in  the  interest  ut' 
Sparta,  and  the  AiluMuans  never  reL'aiucil  llieir 
awhoriiv  amuu^  ibcm.  When  the  Uuhkuls 
qNTea J  tbeir  empire  over  these  regions,  Ampiu- 
poIL'  cMnstituleu  the  chief  place  ol'  ihe  ctniquer- 
ed  territory.  Its  ruuts  are  diiceiuiblo  luar  a 
spot  called  .Xmt/,Y Ft.  "  The  position  ot'  Amphi- 
Bolia  is  one  of  the  most  important  iu  Greece, 
tt  stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Sirf  monic  gulf,  and  itcummand-s 
the  only  ea.sy  coimnunicatioa  from  the  coausi  of 
that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains. 
The  Sirv'Q*>n,  after  einer;; in froma  large  lake, 
makes  a  lialf  circuit  la  a  deep  gorge  rouud  the 
hill  of  Amphipolis,  and  I'rom  thence  crosses  a 
plain  of  two  or  three  miles  in  width,  to  the 
aea.**  Zjeake.—THnu.-^DeMoitk. 

AMPniMiA,  or  IssA,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutii  un 

the  east  coast.  II.  A  town  of  the  Loon 

psole,  at  the  l|^ad  of  the  Crissoian  gulf.  This 
city  was  destroyed  after  the  Persian  war  by  or- 
der of  the  Araphictj'ons,  for  rclnulding  the  walls 
of  Crissa  and  cultivating  its  fiehls  which  were 
■acred.  Amphissa  was  but  about  seven  imles 
diitaitt  (SramodiibL  Bseitadd  or  acropolis  still 
remains  near  the  modern  town  of  Salona,  "clos- 
ing up  the  great  Crissaian  plain,  through  which 
a  denle  leads  towards  ihe  Cephisstis  and  the 
straits  of  Themu^ylsB."  ihigku.'-Famt. — 
Plin.  A,  2.— CVaia, 

Am.  111. s.-.!: NT.,  a  country  of  Armenia. 

AiMPUKYscfl,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  which 
Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  king  Admetu<.  From  this  circum- 
stance the  god  has  been  called  Atnphrussius, 
and  his  priestess  Amphryssia.  Ovid.  Md.  1, 
r.  %  T.  dffl^Vvrg.  O.  3,  v.  9i 

iSa*  0|  30B. 

Ampsaoa,  a  river  of  Nnmidia.  which  falls 
mto  the  Mediterranean  at  Tucca,  and  sepa- 
rates Nomidia  from  Mauretania.  It  is  now  the 
'  S^Jfefrmar,  a  river  of  Algiers.    Mrla,  1,  6,  '2. 

AMBAV<.-n,  LACV8  et  VALLis,  a  lake  and  val- 
ley in  Sarnnium,  by  whicli  Virgil  represents 
thr  fury  dw»rf.nding  to  the  in£emal  regicms. 
Some  aatiqnaries  MTe  eonfinrnded  this  spot 
with  the  lake  of  Cutiliic:  but  Scr\nns  di.stinct- 
ly  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  in  the  cotMtry 
m  the  Hirpini,  which  ia  confirmed  by  Cicero 
lad  Pliny.  The  latter  writer  mentiong  a  tem- 
rtle  eonwcrated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis  on  the 
f>«aiks  of  tliis  lake,  of  which  a  good  description 
is  given  by  RomaaeUi.  Cram.  JL  2,  251. — 
7,  563:— Cu.  4i  Dh,  X^ffim.  fl;  99. 
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Aaif  u  Foarot,  a  plac«  in  Pmtns,  Amooi 

for  the  death  of  Amycus  king  ol  'he  Bebryces. 
Iii:9  tulub  was  covered  with  lauiels,  wiiutc 
boughs,  as  is  rqMneil,  when  carried  on  boMW 
a  ship,  caused  imcommoD  disseniions  among 
the  sailors.   Plin.  5,  c.  32. — Arrian. 

Amycla:,  I.  a  low  n  of  Italy  between  Caiel^ 
and  Tarracina,  built  by  the  companions  of  Cas 
tor  and  PolhuL  The  inhabitants  were  airk 
lolluwers  of  the  precepts  of  Pyihiigoras,  ant 
ilu  relore  abMaiued  Iroui  lle>h.  i"iiey  were  kill- 
ed by  serpents,  which  they  thought  impious  to 
destroy,  toough  in  their  own  delence.  PU%.  8, 
c.  89.  Once  a  repon  prevailed  in  Amyclae  that 
the  enemies  were  coming  to  storm  it  ;  upon 
which  the  luhabiiauls  made  a  law,  that  forbade 
such  a  report  to  be  credited,  and  when  the  ene* 
my  really  arrived,  no  one  nieuiioned  it,  or  took 
up  arms  in  his  own  delence,  and  the  town  was 
easily  taken.    From  thi>  circumstance  the  epi- 
thet of  ladUt  haui  been  gi  veu  to  Amycle.  Vifg. 

Mn,  10,  V.  561.— Sy/.  8,  v.  Sfl9.  II.  A  cilf 

of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas.  Ca.<tor 
and  Pollux  were  bom  there.  The  country  was 
famous  for  dogs.  Apollo,  called  Amyctens, 
had  a  rich  and  magnificent  temple  there,  sar« 
rounded  with  delightful  groves.  Pans.  3,  c.  18. 
—Stat.  Thd).  4,  V.  'iXi.—iilrah.'i^.—  Virg.  U.  3, 
v.3io.—  Oiui.deAri.Am.!il,\.b.  The  ruins 
of  thl^  place  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  ancient  capilal  of  L:i  mM!:! 

Amyi)0.\,  a  cuy  of  l\eonia.  in  .Macedonia, 
which  sent  auxiliaries  to  Priara  during  the 
Trojan  war.   Umer.  JL  2.    Vid.  Part  IIL 

AwiacM,  a  mouniain  with  a  temple  sacred 
U)  tlie  Ati;ices,  in  Auii-Ji.    Piili/an.  I,  e.  '21. 

A.VAtTOHiA  and  Anai:torium,  I.  a  town  of 
Acarnania,  situated  on  a  low  neck  of  land 
po>ite  lo  Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  empo- 
rium. The  present  site  is  now  callwl  Punta^ 
which  many  antiquaries  have  erioneously  iden« 
tified  with  Aciium.  Auactoriimi  was  colonized 
jointly  by  the  Corcyrcans  and  Corinthians,  the 
latter  of  whom  afterwards  obtained  sole  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  by  mi  lair  means. 
They  were  sohBei^uently  ejected  by  the  Acama- 
nians,  who  occupied  the  place  in  conjunctiixi 
with  the  Athenians.  Aiigusto-s  carried  the  in- 
habiiants  to  the  city  of  Nicopoli.s  after  the  hat- 
tie  of  Actium.  ^rab.  \0.—Tkucyd.  1,  c.  55. 
Plifi.  4,  c.  I,  I.  5,  c  99.— —IL  An  ancient 
name  of  Miletus. 

Anactokils  81m:s,  now  the  bay  of  Prevesa, 
on  which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought. 

AxAOMu,  now  Atugni,  the  pnncqiai  city  of 
theHemtei.  Here  die  general  aaseinMy  of  tlie 
nation  wa.s  convened.  Virgil  styles  it  "dives." 
and  Si rabo  terms  it  "an  important  city."  In 
its  last  war  with  Rome  its  own  laws  were  set 
aside,  and  it  received  in  exchange  (he  Roman 
code;  justice  being  administered  by  a  deputy  of 
the  prffitor.  In  other  wurds.  it  became  a  pro- 
ftdmirii.  Cioero  terms  it  m%nuxfiwm  trmaii^ 
rimmm.  It  was  eolonised  by  Dmsoa.  Cnm.  M, 
2.  79.— Ltr.  9.  43.— .Kn.  7,  mSHra/).  5.— 
Cic.  pro  Dam.  30,  and  Mil.  \.— Front,  de  Col. 

ANAMAicifi,  apeople  of  Ci.salpine  Gaul,wliaae 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ananes,  Anamanes, 
and  even  Andrew.  They  occupied  a  small  dis- 
frici,  intersected  by  numerous  streams  flowklC 
from  the  Appenines.  Cram.— -Po/juft. 

AmZisi,  an  nland  that  roae  oat  of  the  Cn^ 
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laa  aui  Mui  received  this  name  from  the  Argo- 
naiits,  fbo,  in  the  middle  oi'  a  storm,  snddemy 

atw  tlie  new  mt)on.  A]x>11li  was  woishipped 
there,  and  called  Auajiha-us.  AjJoUonius. 

Anaphlystu8,dow  Anaphiso,Q.  town  ut' Attica 
of  some  note,  with  a  harbour  and  f<atificaii(ms. 

AmIfos,  I.  a  river  d'Acainania,  which  en^ 
ties  into  tlic  Achclous.  Chww.  IL  Of  «t- 
cily,  Qear  Syracuse. 

ANARTfs^  ft  peqf>Ie  adjoining  the  Dacians, 
whose  territon*,  answering  to  part  of  Transyl- 
vaiiia,  bordered  on  ilie  Tibiijcus,  now  the  71^^- 
iss.  Cos.  B.  G.  G,  25.  , 
.  Anas,  now  the  Guadiam,  a  river  oT  Spain, 
#hiefa  nses  in  Tttmconensis,  and,  after  flowin? 
in  a  westerly  direction  pa.sl  Mciallinum  ana 
ilmeriia  Augusta,  turns  to  t)ie  Muiih  and  dis- 
dMUgCS  itseir  into  the  Atlantic,  forming,  in  the 

rrpart  of  its  course,  the  boundary  iSetween 
part  of  Lusitania  which  was  called  Cu- 
neos,  and  Ba-iica.  Pliny  inlonns  us,  that  at  a 
short  distance  from  its  source  this  river  is  lost 
in  marshes,  then  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
stream,  aHer  which  it  flows  under  ground,  till 
re-appcariug,  it  continues  its  course  to  the  At- 
Uottic.  PUn.Z,l. 

AifATOtiU,  ti  name  used  to  desimate  that 
partofA^mlgarly  known  as  Asia  Minor.  It 
IS  commonly  met  with  under  the  corrupted  form 
ofJMatolia.  Under  the  lower  empire,  inis  conn- 
tiywftS  divided  into  prefectures,  called  Tktmala; 
ftndwefind  a  'I'knna  Aiiatolicum ,{{xom  jiarnA^. 
Ihs^BttXi.  e.  easterly  from  Constantinople,  the 
imperial  residence.  The  Turks  retain  the  form 
Anadeiif  which,  as  applied  to  one  of  their  pa- 
ehalics,  does  not  ouite  fill  -np  the  speoe  witnin 
the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.    D\\ nvilh. 

Anaukus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
fool  of  mount  Peliun,  where  Ja>ion  last  one  ol" 

his  sandals.    Callim  in  Dian.  II.  A  river 

of  Troas,  near  Ida.  Colvih. 

Ancalites,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Trinobantes.    Cos,  Bell.  G.  5.  c.  3L 

ANCBESMtrs,  a  moontain  of  Attica,  where 
Jupiter  Anchesvtivs  had  a  statue. 

Anchiale,  and  Anchiala,  a  city  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Cilicia.  Snrdanapalus,  the  last  king  of 
Assyria,  built  it,  with  Tarsus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  one  day.   Strab.  14.— Min.  5,  e.  97. 

Anciusu,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  at  thclv);- 
lom  of  which  was  a  monument  of  Anchises. 
Patii.  9,  e.  19  and  13. 

Anchor,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephi- 
cus,  where  there  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Slrab. 

Amcok,  and  A.scOna,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
htiflt  bf  the  Sicilians,  with  a  harbonr  in  the 

firm  of  a  cfcsccni  or  ellxiw  ('i>y"'),  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Near  this  place  is  the 
famous  chapel  of  Loretto,  sitpposod  by  monkish 
historians  to  have  been  brougnt  through  the  air 
by  angels,  AtJgnst  10,  A.  D.  1991.  fWrni  Judsra, 
where  it  was  a  <  Miia:rf',  inhabited  by  the  virijin 
Mhry.  The  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place  has 
oAni  brought  100,000  pilsrina."  in  one  day  to 
Loretto.  Althonirh  Strabo  attributes  the  foun- 
dation of  Ancona  to  Syracusnn  exiles  in  the 
reign  of  Dionj'sius,  still  it  is  probable  the  place 
is  of  greater  antiouity,  as  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
beloDg^g  to  the  TTmbrl,  andPtinvtotheSicfi- 
U.  raT rajan's  time  it  was  a  port  of  importanro. 
Its  dye  is  celebrated  by  Italicus.  Ac- 


cording to  CatuUuii,  Venus-  was  the  favourite 
deity  oT  the  place.  Cram. — Strab.  5. — CatulL 
dti  —Min.  £  c  13.'l4iCMi.  a.  V.  4(tt.— Jtai.  8^ 
V.437. 

AvcYRA,  a  town  of  Galaiia  among  the  Tec- 
tosages,  or,  according  to  others,  ot  Phrygia. 
Both  aeeoonts  are,  in  fact,  true ;  the  error  Ties 

in  not  distinguishing  between  the  condition  of 
the  country  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  mva- 
sion,  when  Ancyrawasatown  of  Phrygia  Ma- 
jor, and  its  altered  state  at  the  time  Arrian  wrote, 
when  part  of  Phrygia  had  taken  the  name  of 
Galaija  from  the  Gauls  who  occupied  it  about 
2a0  B.  C.  According  to  the  tcaumony  of  Gt 
Curtius  and  Arrian,  Alexander  marched  tlroa 
Gordium  to  Aiicyra  ;  so  that  the  account  of  the 
former  wnier,  wlio  represents  him  as  entering 
Paphlagonia,  cannot  be  correct,  as  he  must  have 
pa^d  to  the  right  of  that  r«^0Q,  since  he  ad- 
vanced  by  Ancyra  to  Cappadocia.  Ancyra  re- 
cciVL-d  many  lavoiirs  1:  - m  A  n_:iislii-<,  and  the 
modem  Angaura  still  preserves  a  magnificent 
inscription,  reciting  the  principal  eirenmstanoee 
of  the  life  of  that  prince.  It  was  near  this  cit» 
that  Bajazet  was  made  prisoner  by  Timour. 
Chavssard. — f/AntiUe. —  Q.  Curi. — Arnan. 

Ancthc,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  west  o( 
Agrigentum,  on  the  Halycus,,above  Heradea, 
which  stood  at  Its  mnuth. 

Andania,  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  a  capital  city  bt-lbre  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Hcraclida;.  Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
its  ruins  between  Salimia  and  Krano.  Cram. 

Andpcavi,  and  Aniif.cavi.    ViV.  Atidts. 

Andes,  I.  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Liigdunensis,  to 
the  north  of  the  Ligeris.  The  Medoana  flows 
throntrh  their  territor.',  and  iioar  its  mouth 
stands  Juhomagus^  the  cat'ital.  'i'heir  territory 

the  modem  Anjau.  The  naite  is  otherwise 
Andecavi  and  Andcgavi.  lyAnvilk.—Cas. 

2,  Belt.  Oatt.  e.  35.  It  A  viUftge  of  Italy. 

near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  waS  bom,  beuce 
Andinus.    Ital.  8,  v.  595. 

AifDRici.C8, 1.  a  mountain  of  Cilicia.  Sirab, 

14.  II.  A  river  of  Troos,  falling  into  the 

Scamander.    PUn.  5,  c.  27. 

A\niio<,  an  island  m  the  iEgean  Sea,  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Epagrys,  Antandro& 
Lasia,  Ctiuros,  Hydrassa,  Nonogria.  lis  chief 
town  was  railed  Andros.  It  had  a  harbour 
near  which  Bacchus  had  atemple,  with  a  foun- 
tain, whose  waters  during  the  ides  of  January, 
tasted  like  wine.  Otnd.  Ma.  13^  v. 
Fir».  jBn.  3,  v.  80.— Jta?.  3,  v.  70.— Win.  t.  c. 
\0'.V—M  !a.  1  and  2.  The  Andrians  were  com- 
pelled by  Xerxes  to  ioin  his  armament,  and 
were,  therefore,  afteriheiennination  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  reduced  to  (he  situation  of  a  depfn- 
dency  liythe  Athenians.  The  modern  name  of 
the  island  is  Andro,  and,  "  ihongh  very  fertile, 
it  contains  a  population  of  less  tnan  12,000.  Ic 
is  wcTl  watered,  and  its  mmmtains  are  covered 
with  fores's."   Hi'mdof  —  Thvc — MnUe  Hrvn. 

Anei.on,  a  rivcrncnr r*olophon.  P<7K.'>',c. 'iS. 

AVFMORKA.      TV//  HTnwpnli^. 

Anoitks,  a  river  ol  Thrace,  falling  into  the 
Str\*)on.    Hrrnrfol.  7,  r.  113. 

Anci.i.  a  people  of  Germany,  at  :ln'  nds  lh  ot 
the  Elbe,  from  whom,as  being  a  branch  of  the 
Saxrms,  the  En«rti!(h  have  derived  their  mme. 
Tnr-'.  C.  10.  "  Th'^v  wcro  n<rt  amfin»  th<«e 
people,  by  whom,  in  its  decline,  l^e  Roiria  em- 
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fire  was  so  frequenUv  harassed.    Whiers  of 

ihose limes  conruundcd  thenigeDorall)  wi.h  the 
Chauci,  CiUU,  and  Cherubci,  who  dwell  ou 
etiher  side  ol  the  Weser  as  liir  as  the  Elbe  or 
ute  £uu,  aad  coosetjueaLly  west  of  ibe  Cimbhc 
Chersonese,  the  eastern  comer  of  which  (now 
Holsifin),  by  ihe  Liule  Belt  and  the  gulf  of 
LubccK,  was  inhabited  by  tlie  Angli.  In  the 
Stkceniury  theyuuiied  with  the  Saxons  in  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  and  settled  themselves  in 
lhai  {)ari  of  the  i.siand  which  took  from  them 
the  luune  of  East  Anglia.  £kUK9.^MtfL  Cosm 
'^ITutrry,  Hist.  Eng. 

Aiioorru,awoodin  the  eonntiTof  theMar- 
ci,  between  the  lake  Fuci&lisniid  Alhn.  Ser- 
neniSi  it  it  said,  could  not  inkin  the  mhabiionis, 
oeeansethey  were  deseendeaflmn  Circe,  whose 
power  over,  these  renomoos  creatures  has  been 
much  celebrated.  SU.  8. —  Virg.  .En.  7,  v. 
759. 

Anicium,  a  town  of  Gaul.  Cm.  Bell.  Gal.  7. 
Anigros,  now  the  Sidero,  a  river  of  £Us, 

which  rises  in  the  Lapiiha  inons  of  Arcadia, 
and  has  no  vi.sible  outlet.  For  want  of  a  de- 
scent to  carry  off  the  water,  it  forms  into  marsh- 
the  iniy«m^  (rom  which  infects  the  oountiy 
mroimd  it  In  the  that  of  Pausanins  die  whole 
district  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river,  was 
equally  imprcj?nated  with  this  malaria.  Tlie 
iable  of  the  Centaurs  having  infected  the  waters 
of  this  stream  by  washinsf  in  it  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  was 
loimded  upon  this  fact  in  the  phyMc:il  hislor)' 
oi  the  country.  The  river  was  nevertheless 
supposed  to  possess  medjebial  properties,  and  to 
oe  under  the  protection  of  the  nymphs  called 
Auignades.  By  some  writers  this  river  is 
JuMghl  to  be  }be  Minyeius,  which  belongs  to 
he  same  legion.  Paus.—Ham.  It.— Cram. 

Amo,  ana  Amtv,  now  T>rerane,  a  river  of 
Italy,  flowin?  through  the  ''oiiiury  of  Tibur,  and  ] 
fallmg  into  the  river  Tiber  about  five  miles  at 
Jie  ik^th  of  Rome.  At  Tibor  the  Anio  forms 
a  cataract.  This  river  was  formerly  made  to 
contribute  water  for  the  sunplv  of  the  capito!. 
This  was  first  effected  bv  M.  Curius  Detitatus, 
the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  471»  who  defrajred  the 
midertaktn?  wttfi  the  nwils  of  Pjrrrhns,  The 
aqueduct  was  called  Anio  Vetos.  The  Anio 
Novus  or  Aijua  Claudia,  was  an  improvement 
upon  these  old  works  made  under  the  rei^rn  of 
Claudiim.  rmm.—.St'if.  I,  Svlr.3,  v.'20.—  Fire. 
-.Cn.  7.  V.  €ti<\.—.^ni/,.  'j.— Moral.  1,  od.  7.  V.  13. 
—Plul.  iU  Fort.  Rom. 

Anop£a.  a  mountain  and  road  aear  the  river 
Asopas.    f^eroiai.  7,  c.  916. 

Anwbarii,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  the 
neishbourhuod  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank 
at  Out  Weser.    Cluv.—  T\icU.  Ann.  13,  V.  55. 

ANTAXtmos.  now  St.  Pimilri,  a  ci^of  Troas. 
inhabited  by  the  Lele^,  near  which  .£ncas 
built  his  fleet  after  the  destruciion  of  Troy.  It 
has  been  called  Edoliie,  Cimmeris,  Assos,  and 
Apollonta.  There  is  a  hill  in  its  neii;hbonmood 
callefl  Alexandreia,  where  P.iris  sat,  as  some 
loppasc,  when  the  three  rival  ffJHldessfts  ap- 
peared before  him  when  contending  for  the  prize 
ofbeaiujr.  SHrtib.  lZ.—Virg,  ^  9,  r.  6.— 
JftZa.  1,  e.  18. 

AvTKMV*.  a  ritv  of  the  Sabines  on  the  Anio, 
ooiU  by  the  Aborigines,  or,  according  to  Dion. 


Roflse,  and  among  those  which  flm  resoittd  to 

arms  u)'on  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women 
.Near  thi-.  place  the  younger  Manluis  forfeiiec 
his  life  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  gigan. 
tic  Gaul.  Dim,  £kU. —  Virg.  J£il  7. — Lim. », 
10,  and  7,  6. 

AM  iiiiDos,  a  city  t>f  Birciin,  which  receive? 
its  name  from  the  dowery  plams  that  surroOld 
it.  In  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Proserpine 
and  also  of  the  most  aneieiit  of  the  deities  o{ 
Greece,  the  mysterious  Cabiri.  The  inhabit- 
ants wtie  principally  iisJiermcn,  and  are  said  to 
bavepretended  that  they  came  l^om  the  marine 
god  dtanens.  Pmu.—- /vy£<>pA.— Orvm.  <7r. 

A.vTHEi.K,  a  small  village  between  the  Phrp- 
nix,  a  stream  that  falls  mto  the  Azopus,  and 
Thermopylse.  "  Close  to  this  spot,"  says  Cn-  ' 
mer,  "  is  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  of  Amphie* 
tyon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Amphictyons."  iferv' 
dot.  I,  'H<lO.—Strab.  l.—Pum. 

Antu£mi8,  the  same  as  Samos.   Stutb.  10. 

AirrHnmsiA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  of  conv- 
jxiniti  vely  recent  date,  as  its  name  was  Mrrowed 
trom  that  of  the  Macedonian  AnthemiLs.  Ut  rait. 

ANTRf:NE,  a  town  of  Argolis.  Thuajd  b,  c.  41. 

AiiTiBoromiai^  people  of  Scythiia  thist  fed 
on  human  Hesh.  They  lived  nair  tltf  eomitiy 
of  the  McssagetB.  jPIm.  4,  C  19;  L  6,  C.  St.— 
Akla,  "i,  c.  1. 

A.NTHVf.ui,  a  city  of  Ejfvpt,  on  the  Canopk 
month  of  the  Nile.  It  maintained  the  queens 
of  the  country  in  shws.  or,  accurdin:^  to  ,l/,w- 
nttus  1,  in  t^ir  lle^.    H'-rodot.  2,  c.  OS. 

AxncRAGUs,  a  mountain  of  Lycia,  opposite 
Mount  Cragns.  SlnA.  A. 

AsTKTin,  two  towns  of  Greece,  the  one  in 
Phocis,  and  the  other  near  mount  Oeia,  both 
famous  for  the  hellebore  which  they  prodnoed. 
This  plant  was  of  iitfinUe  service  to  cure  dis* 
eases,  and  particularly  insanity;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Savisfl  Antintrnm.  Pans.  10.  c.  3n.— 
Persius,  4,  v.  m.—Strah.  9.— Mela,  2,  c.  3.— 
Orid.  Poni.  4,  ep.  3,  v.  53. 

AvrKiiiNu,  I.  an  inland  town  of  F.pirus. 
Pirn.  4,  c.  1.  II.  One  of  Macedonia,  found- 
ed bv  Antigonus,  son  of  Gonatus.    Id.  4,  c.  10, 

 ^III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  the 

Orontes.   STraft.  Rt.-.i~.iy.  Another  in  W- 

thvnia,  called  also  Nicsea.   Id.  V2.  V.  Antv 

thcr  in  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Maniinea. 

Pans.  8,  e.  8.  VI  One  of  TitMs  in  Asit 

Minor.    Strab.  13. 

AMTtt.inANUs,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  opposite 
mount  Lilmnns,  near  which  tha  <>ranles  flowik 
Strab.— Ptin.  5,  c.  90. 

Aktiqcru,  En-DAnma,  f.  a  citr  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Orontes  near  its  mouih.  ar\d 
now  called  Avtakia.  It  was  comiiionred  by 
Antisfonus,  and  from  him  railed  An'i?onia'; 
but  completed  by  Seleocns,  after  he  had  deftat* 
ed  Antii;onus  at  the  battle  of  l^xm.  It  was 
bull!  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancieni  <-i'v,  f  illed 
(•2  Kinffx)  Ribbah,  in  the  land  of  Hameth;  of 
Josephis,  Rahlata.  It  was  called  Sm-Ukvmm 
from  its  ])ro.ximity  to  Daphne,  which  was  lower 
do%m  on  the  Orontes.  and  at  Icniph  formed  a 
suburb  to  the  riiv.  When  the  Ohris^inn^  relU 
?ion  became  predominant,  Antioefi  received  tha 
name  of  Theopolli,  or  The  tXrlne  City.  Heia 
the  diviplfs  were  fir'^i  nll-il  Chn^Hnn^.  This 
city  wss  for  manv  ages  the  royal  seat  of  tha 
kMfiOf  %lili|iiictdnringthe  proaporHf  aTiW 
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SUxruja  empire,  »ir»c  residence  of  ihe  prefect  of 
like  Eftstem  Pruvinoe,  aud  aAerwaras  oi  the 
PNefeetm  pnotorto  Onentis,  whose  jttrndietioo 

exiended  over  Thracf,  Asia,  Ponins,  niul  Kirvpl. 
It  was  the  resideoce  ot  maiiy  ul  iht  liuituiti  em- 
perors, and  also  the  seat  of  ihe  patriarch.  Af- 
rer  changing'  masters  frequently  during  the  holy 
wars,  it  at  Icn^h  fell  into  (he  hands  ol  Saladin, 
and  llitiii'ffurm  rapidly  declined.  Though  al- 
most depopulated,  a  great  pan  of  the  aacicnt 
mite  still  remaJn  as  a  raoownent  of  its  former 
grandeur.    nnitin.—  DWnvUlf. — 2  Kings,  23, 

^—AcU,  11,  Siii.  11.  A  ciiv  tailed  abo  Ni- 

sibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  built  by  SeleuciLs,  son 

of  Aotiuchos.  IIL  The  capital  ol'  Pisudia, 

99  miles  at  the  east  of  Ephesus.  IV.  A  city 

on  mount  Cnigus.  V.  Another  near  the  r  i\ cr 

Tigris,  25  leagues  Imtn  Seleucia,  ou  the  u'c$t. 
— — Vi.  Another  in  Mar'.jiana,  called  Alexan- 
dria and  Sele  u  cia.  VI I .  A ni >! I) cr  nea r m f lun t 

Tauru.<,on  the  confines  of  Syria.  Vlll.  An- 
other of  Caria,  ou  the  river'Meander. 

AMTiFlKosy  a  small  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
c^iposite  Paros,  fltna  wliidi  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

Antu  Amis,  a  city  of  Samaria,  built  by  He- 
rod in  memory  of  his  father  Antipater,  15 
miles  distant  from  Lydda,  and  26  from  Caesa- 
rea.  The  villnge  which  existed  before  the 
ouiidin;,'  of  the  city  OB  the  Same  apo^  vas 
called  Ch/iAarzaba. 

AjiTtPRiu  poarcs,  a  harboor  on  die  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.   SlraS.  16 

Antipous,  a  city  of  Gaul,  btiih  by  ti»e  pe.>- 
ple  of  Marseilles.    'Dtcit.  2,  Ihsi.  c.  15. 

AjmaBBioii,  a  promooioiy  of  ^tolia,  <9po- 
atte  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus,  vhence  the  name. 
It  wa.<  also  called  Rhiuin  jF.tolicum.  nnd  Rlii- 
um  Molycrium.  Together  with  thf  proinonio- 
r>'  or  Rhium  on  the  Aehaieil  coast,  it  (closed  the 
Sina>>  Ci.)riiiihiarns  upon  the  west,  alluwin?  bnr 
a  passage  uf  about  a  mile  in  witlsh,  thruu^h 
which  the  ^raters  of  this  gulf  pass  into  the  Si- 
Bitt  Patrae.  On  the  .£tolian  side  stood  a  tem- 
ple of  Nepnme,  and  on  both  are  now  erected 
fortressc:^,  whence,  arcorditig  to  D'Anvillc, 
iheir  present  name  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Lc- 
panto^   Stmb.  S.-^Thuofd. — Cram.  Gr. 

ANnTAURCS,  one  of  the  branches  of  mount 
Taurus,  which  runs  in  a  north-esst  direction 
through  Cappadoeia,  towards  Armenia  and  the 
£aphrate$. 

AMfmu,  a  naritine  town  of  Italf,  bnilt  by 

Ascanin?!.  or.  aceordincc  to  others,  by  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  upon  a  promontory  32  miles 
flmmGMiimi.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Volsci, 
who  made  war  axainrt  the  Romans  for  above 
90O  years.  Camilins  look  it,  and  carried  all  the 
beaks  of  their  ships  to  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  the  forum  on  a  tribunal,  which  from  ihence 
was  called  Rostrum.  JlortU.  1,  od.  35. —  Lir. 
8,  c.  11.  The  tovTO  itself  (now  An  zo)  lind  no 
harbour;  but  all  its  maritime  ami  navvd  af- 
fairs were  cnnducled  bv  means  of  Ihe  neiirh- 

boaring  port  Ceno.  Antium  and  the  Antiates 
%Kupy  •  eonsideraMIe  space  in  the  history  of 

Rome.  From  this  city  Coriolanns  marched 
aoainst  this  country  to  punish  the  ingratitude 
llf  Ids  cotmin'men ;  and  here  the  Roman  Se- 
nate conferred  on  Augustus  the  prostituted  title 
of  faiAtr  of  his  eountry.  Sereral  of  the  em- 
fmon  in  wer  days  made  Antinm  fheir  teat- 


dcnce,  and  Nero  wa.s  born  within  its  walls.  It 
did  not  lay  aside  its  luK$tiliiy  to  Rome,  ntKvith- 
standing  ihe  frequent  Roman  colonies  that  set- 
tled there,  till  the  privileges  ufcirizeniihip  being 
awarded  to  its  innabiiaiii.^,  it  i>ecmed  rather  lu 
share  than  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  power 
and  empire.  iLs  magnificence  and  taste  are  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  ];Hi-ticu- 
larly  by  the  A}H}1Io  Beh  idere  di'-coverc(l  among 
its  perishing  remains.  Dum.  Hoi.  9, 56. — Suet. 
— Cram.  Or. 

Ant6nm.  a  ca«>tle  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
ceived tliis  aauie  in  huiiour  of  M.  Aii:oiiy.  li 
was  Herod,  who,  having  fortified  this  cnyile  so 
that  a  whole  legion  might  be  defended  wiihin 
it,  a.ssigiicd  to  it  the  name  of  Antonia  in  com-  » 
plimcnt  to  Antony. 

AvTosiopui.is,  a  city  of  Mesopoianna.  Ular- 
ccU.  8. 

Anxuk,  called  al-'j  Tana,  inn,  a  fity  of  the 
Volsoi,  taken  bv  '^ic  Homnns,  A.  U.  C  'MB. 
UoTtit.  1,  ^t.  5,'v.96.  l^Mon.  3.V.M.  Vif^. 
J-^n,  T,  V.  700. 

ANYnana,  one  of  the  mo  niiumits  id  monm 
Hyirx  tia.s,  sometimes  called  also  the  Dry  Hjv 

menus. 

AnzAdas,  a  ritrer  of  Assyria  near  the  Tigna. 

Mnrul.  18. 

A<">N"i».  the  inhabitants  of  Aonia,  called  af- 
terwards Ba?oiia.  They  were  prolnddy  alie- 
nor to  that  which  is  called  the  arrival  of  Cad- 
mus, and  may  have  been  a  branch  of  the  primi- 
tive tribes  of  srmi-harbarians  M  t^o  <  H'cMjiied  the 
countries  ol  Greece,  even  at  t!iat  pi  i hhI  with 
which  the  received  tradititms  of  hi^forv  cam- 
m' nee.  The  mnses  have  been  called  Aonides^ 
be(  ause  Aonia  was  more  partietilarlv  frequent- 
od  bvthem.  Pous.  9,  c.  3.— O;  .V' .IW.  3,  7, 
10,  l5.  l^ist.  el.  5,  V.  10.  Fiist.  3,  v.  45G,  I. 
4.  v.  345.— Ftrrr  f?.  3,  v.  11. 

AoNiA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Bceotia. 

AoRKos,  AoBvcs,  AoRNis,  I.  a  town  of  India, 
situate  upon  a  high  nnd  almost  inaccessible  rock 
near  the  springs  of  the  Indus,  tovard«  the  bor- 
ders of  Bactriana  the  pre!«ni  Cebal,  and  at  the 
base  of  that  pari  ofthe  .Asjaii--  Tniirj,  of  uinii'.- 
tains  called  by  the  aneietits  ihe  Taunts,  which, 
with  the  name  of  Embodi,  stretched  tothienorti*- 
east  and  separated  India  from  the  nearer  Scy- 
ihia.  This  town  cost  Alexander  great  pains 
in  its  reduction.  \v}ii<  h.  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  of  such  pressing  importance  to  him,  but 
for  the  tradition  which  excited  his  vanity  in 
porting  that  Hercnlc^  himself  had  been  foiled 
in  the  attempt  lo  occouinlish  the  taking  of  the 
place.  According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  Tcke^ 
ki/nrkoLor  Rtnat.-'^ll.  Another,  In  Bactriana, 
near  the  source  trf  the  Oxus,  also  taken  by 
A  lexander.  Its  modem  name  is  THckan.  Arr, 
—D'AnviUe. 

Aou8,  or  JEkK,  now  the  Voiovffn,  a  nver  of 
niyria,  which  rises  in  the  Pindns  chain  of 
mountains,  and,  passing  bv  Ajxjllunia,  i  mpties 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  not  far  from  the  island  of 
Saso.  The  river  crossesthedefiles  of  Kkiaoitr* 
the  ancient  Aoi  8lena.  **  The  siluatinn  of  this 
town  is  singular  in  the  extrerrif .  It  lies  at  a 
considerable  heicht  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
a  rack  totally  bare  of  cultivation,  and  above  it 
appears  a  large  fortress,  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice  mdrethan  1000  feet  in  pcrpeo'U- 
evlnr  Mglit.  tookiaf  down,  w  beheld  he 
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HID  chafing  its  channel  between  two  tsfr- 

mendotis  walls  ol  Rock,  which  scarcely  leave 
room  fc  r  the  hver  and  the  narrow  road  that  runs 
aloiig  iLs  side."  Pouqueville  informs  us  that 
the  tiames  which,  accurduig  to  the  aacjieaiSi 
mted  to  isRie  in  tlie  midst  oT  atnams  tad  v«r- 
dant  meadows  from  extensive  beds  of  fossil 
pitch  at  the  cuulluence  ul  the  Aous  and  the  bu- 
chista  are  at  present  very  rare.  Vid.  Nympka- 
mm.  ArisM.—Slrad.—Huj^Jus.--JiilaUe-IJrun, 

Apamia,  or  Apam£a,  now  Amnion  Kara- 
kisur,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Muior,  situate 
either  on  ifie  Meander,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Marsyas,  or  in  that  immediale  ngian.  Its 
ancient  designation  of  Cibotos,  a  coffer,  wasajv 
plied  to  It  irom  the  quantity  of  wareb  which 
were  deposited  and  collected  there  lo  be  exported 
ixona  Asia  Minor,  or  lo  be  distributed  through 
Uwt  peninsQla.  It  was,  BezttoEphesus.themost 
commercial  city  lying  between  the  Mediterra- 
aeao,  the  Euxine,  and  the.£^an  seas.  "  Ils 
modem  name,  siLoiifying  the  Black  CasUe  of 
Opium,  jasiifitfs  the  belief,  '  says  D'Anville, 
"  Inat  this  narcotic  is  there  propareil."  Apainea 
was  not  a  ven*  ancient  city,  having  been  foimd- 
•d  bv  Antioc^usSoter(who  named  it  aAer  his 
moifiarX  on  the  rain  of  the  more  aiicieiitCel»* 

ux.  Another,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 

Myrleo,  in  Biiliynia.  A  third,  in  Syria,  of 

nrhich  it  was  a  principal  city.   It  wat  aihiated 


between  theOrontesand  a  little  lake,  and  there 
it  is  said  thai  Seleucus  Nicator  fed  his  elephants 
of  war,  the  numlicr  of  which  was  no  less  than 

500.     Strab.—Pan.—D'Anv.  Of  Media. 

•^-Mesopotamia.  Another  near  the  Tigris. 

AiMKM,  a  nation  ofshcplkerds Bear  Ute Cas- 
pian Sea.  Strab. 

Afelalkls  movs^  a  hill  in  the  Stymphalian 
territorjr,  where  Philip  defeated  thefilmnsand 
jElolhns.  Il  was  aboot  a  mile  fhim  the  city 
of  S"  vinp!ialus,  Pohjh. 

ApENMNX's.a  ridf^eof  high  mountains  through 
tlw  middle  of  Italy,  "branching  off  from  the 
maritime  Alps  in  the  neighhonrhoo<lof  Genoa, 
running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Seatothe 
Adriatic  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona,  and  from 
thence  coniintnitg  neariv  parallel  with  the  latter 
8eftasfiu>astfaepraMiitory(tf Gamma  fVom 
this  point  it  again  inclines  to  themnre  Infe- 
nim, till  It  terminates  in thepromontory of  Leu- 
copebanear  Rhegiim.''  Ohm. //.  Some  have 
sopposed  that  they  nm  across  SiciW  by  Rhe- 
ginm,  before  Italy  was  separated  from  Sicily, 
Jjucan,  %  V  306  — Orirf.  Mel.  2.  v.  m^—Mal. 
4,  r.  I^.—Slrab.  2.— j»fcia,.2,  c  4. 

AnucA,  a  io^n  of  Palestine,  where  Vennt 
was  worshipped,  andwheieshe  kadalaafle 
and  an  oracle. 

Aphar,  a  citv  nf  Arabia  Felix,  the  Saphar 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  From  the  latter  ibrm 
the  SopphbrittB  derive  their  name. 

ApifKT.K,  a  part  of  Thcssaly,  according  to 
Herod.  HO  stadia  distant  from  Artemisium, 
diOQgh  Strabo  ptoeoi  it  near  lolchos.  From 
thi«  p'>rt  the  Argonants  are  said  to  have  set  sail. 
Xerxes'  fleet  was  stationed  here  previous  to  the 
enga^ieiDenlioff Anmiaiani.  bisaovJVM*. 
Cnm. 

now  tiMfliv,  a  town  of  Oana, 
sacred  to  Venus.    Tacit.  Ann.  3,  c.  62. 

AraaonnnTM,  I.  a  town  in  the  eastern  part 
oTIba  itfttid<tf  CyprBi,i»  thuoiUi«r8altibji^ 


from  wiuek  M  i>  4i«Mt  7ft  akriia  *   -IL  A 

temple  of  Venus,  on  the  pronaon'oi>  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  i'iid  on 
the  common  boundary'  of  Spam  and  Gaid.  It 

is  also  called  VenosPytencea.  UL  Aft.jther 

in  Latiam,  eommen  to  the  Latins,  aitnateu 
probably  between  Ardca  and  Antiuin.  Cram. 

Apiiytis,  a  town  ot  the  pcmusula  Fallene, 
mentioned  bv  Herodoua  and  TiuiqrdidaB  as 
next  to  Potideea.  Here  was  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agcsipolis  king  of 
Sparta,  was  removed  shortly  bclore  his  death. 
Lysander  besieged  the  town :  but  the  god  of  t^ 
pUce  appeared  to  him  in  a  oream,  and  adriMd 
him  to  raise  the  siege,which  he  immediately  did. 
Theophrastus,  who  speaks  ol  its  vineyards, 
makes  the  name  Aphyie,  as  also  Straba  Cnmu  • 
—BerodgL  7,  m.—Tlmefd.  1, 64. 

Apu,  an  aneient  name  or  Peloponnestai, 
wliich  it  received  from  Api>,  i(ov  of  Apoilo,  ac- 
cording to  .£schylus,  or  Irom  ai  Argive  chief, 
son  of  FhonMos. 

ApmANUs,  now  the  Vhtho  laui,  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  river  of  Achaia. 
though  it.s  waters  were  iii>«utficient  to  suiij)ly  tiie 
Peraian  army.  It  joms  the  Eitipeub  near 
PharBalnsi  and  flows  with  it  into  the  Pe- 
neus.    Cram. — Tferodot.  7,  197. 

Apina,  and  Apjnjs,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destrov- 
ed  wuth  Trica,  in  iia  neighbourhood,  by  Di'o- 
medes ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  ^;>tna  and 
TVica,  to  express  trifling  things.  Martial.  14 
ep.l.-f-'/jfi.  3,  c.ll. 

AptoLA,  and  AnoLf,  a  citv  of  the  Latins, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  said  to  have  been  taken 
and  burned  by  Tarqtiinius  Priscus,  and  to  hare 
furnislied  from  its  spoils  the  sums  nece>isary  for 
the  construction  of  the  Circus  Maxinms.  Ac- 
cording to  Conradmit  the  name  of  Vatic  Apiok 
u  given  in  old  writiiags  to  a  tract  of  eoaniry 

situated  between  Sezza  <md  PipeniO.  Cnm^ 
JMim.  llal.  3,  49.— Lir.  1,  35. 
Apollivw  Arx,  I.  a  place  at  the  entrance  of 

the  Sybil  s  cave.    Virg.  jKn.  6.  II.  Pro- 

moiuorium,  a  promontory  of  Africa.  Lir.  90, 

c.  21.  III.  'roirij  l'iMi.  a  ji!  11  c  in  Thrace. 

 IV.  In  Lycia.  jElui*.  V.  U.  6,  c  3. 

AMtxoMU,  L  a  town  of  Hlyria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  .^feasor  Aous,  a  celebrated  colony 
of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  Its  laws,  commended 
by  Strabo  for  their  wisdom,  were  framed  rather 
on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model. 
Pyrrhus  issaid  to  have  contemplated  the  idea  ot 
throwing  a  bridgeover  the  Hndriatic  from  Apol- 
loaia  to  the  Apulian^ri  Hydrus.  Augustus 
spent  many  yeartof  Kis  early  life,  which  were 
devoteil  to  literature  and  philostiphy.  in  thi« 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  bear 
the  name  of  PoUina,  but  are  verv  inmn-ider- 
able.  CraMj—SU«b.-~-Samin.  ch.  43ai.—Se»- 
lasc-^MUan.  Vnr.  BiH.  fS,  IG.—Aristel.  P0 
lit.  4,  A.—  lViuc.  1.  '2»V— />7W.  Sir.  18  — P/jm. 

3,  11. — Suet.  II.    A  town  of  Mv:,'{ioniu. 

III.   Of  Crete  IV.  Of  Sicilv  V. 


On  the  const  of  Asia  Minor.  VI.  Another 

on  the  roast  of  Thrace,  part  of  which  wa-* 
built  on  a  small  i.sland  of  Pontus,  where  Apollo 

had  a  temple.  VII.  A  ciqr  of  Thrace.  

vm.  Another  on  momt  Pamassos. 

Aponts,  now  Ahann,  a  fountain,  with  n  vD- 
l^e  of  the  same  name,  near  Paiavium  in  Italy. 
Tike  waten  of  the  fountain,  wUsh  were  m. 
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#ere  wLolesome,  and  were  sappoaed  to  have  an 
orxular  power.  Lucan.  7,  V.  194.— iSiM<.  in 
5Wr.  14. 

Afvu  Vu.   VUL  Km. 

Anamm.  JlhrnfttAH. 

Apsus,  a  river  ol'  Macedonia,  fallins^  into  thie 
Ionian  Sea  beiweeo  U^rraduum  and  Apollo- 
nia.  It  is  itow  the  Cnia^  wmA  «w  rendered 
fiunous  by  the  military  operations  of  Cassar 
■■d  Pompey  u^a  its  banks.  iMoam^  5,  v.  46. 

Aptkra,  an  mliBd  MNm  of  CM*.  PtiL— 
PSi«,  4,  c.  ii. 

Apulu,  now  PugUa,  a  country  of  Magna 
Grascia  in  the  south  of  Italy,  it'  this  portion  of 
country  received  its  name,  as  historians  believe, 
fKm  the  Apuli  who  early  established  themselves 
there,  it  very  aooa  extended  itseU^  with  the  name 
of  Apulia,  oeyond  the  lilde  territory  occupied  by 
that  obscure  people.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  comprehended  all  the  region  that  lay  between 
Samnium  and  Lucania  on  the  west,  aad  the 
Adriatic  on  the  east,  havin:^  for  its  northern 
botmdary  the  Tifemus,  and  terminating  on  the 
south  in  the  lapy^ian  promontory,  on  cither 
side  of  which  was' the  Adriatic  or  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  This  tract  of  eonntrf  was  divided  into 
Mcssapia,  or,  as  ihe  Greeks  denominated  it,  la- 
pygia,  Peucelia,  and  Daunia.  The  last  of  these 
may  be  considered  the  proper  Apulia,  at  least  as 
iaras  from  the  Tifemus,  wnkh  separated  it  from 
the  Agcr  Frentanns,  to  the  Lacns  Urianus. 
Witiun  llic^c  narnnv  bounds  the  Apuli  were 
limited,  and  the  rest  of  Daiuia  seems  to  have 
had  no  greater  right  loi  lie  name  of  Apulia  than 
had  Peucelia  and  Messapia.  The  Calabri 
sometimes  gave  iheir  name  to  the  southern  part 
of  Messapia,  which  was  called  from  them  Ca- 
labria. The  Greek  historiani  extended  the 
Mine  of  lapygia  so  as  to  make  it  ooexteniiTe 
witli  the  Apulia  of  the  Latins  in  its  gTeat&<;t 
width.  This  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  Apulia  and  lapygium  should  be  coiu«lant]y  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Roman  history.  Apu- 
lia was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Samnites  in  the  earlv  davs  of 
the  former  people;  and  after  Ihe  O&tai  bottle  at 
Canrne  the  Apuiians  took  part  with  Ihe  Carlhar 
ginian«  A  Ocr  long  and  pal  icn»  remonstrance, 
the  Apuli  obtained  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
declaration  of  their  civil  and  municipal  rights. 
Strab.—Plim.  —  Lh.—Pdgb.-  App.  —Cram. 
A.  It  was  (kmoos  trrr  its  wools,  superior  to 
all  the  prndnce  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  called  after  Apulus,  nn  ancient  kin?  of  the 
country  before  the  Trojan  war.  Plin.  3,c.  11. 
CU.  di  Div.  \.  c.  4:i.—Slrab.       iUUo,    c  4. 

'yfarlifll.  in  Apopk.  l.'»5. 

A<it  A  Fkhkvtiva,  a  stream  and  a  sprini?  i 
near  the  ancient  Bovilhe,  "  distinguished  in  the 
earlv  nnnals  of  Latinin  as  the  puioe  where  the 
conr.>  !'>rate  Latin  cities  assemUed  in  connei]." 

Cm  VI.  <ir, 

Aqi  K.  mu,  a  place  of  Africa.  Cm.  %  BtU. 
Aamr.ftiJi,  or  AomvmA,  a  celebrated  dtr  of 

Venr  in,  b'^tw  i'^n  the  Alsa  and  the  Naliso,  some 
di^an'-e  from  the  coast,  aa  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
Jiiif..  It  was  built  by  a  pariv  of  Gauls  about 
187 B.  C,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  Caesar 
it  had  become  of  thp  crrcatest  imp<iriance  iis  a 
miliMtqr  post, and  was,  indeed,  the  "  bulwark  <tf 


Italy  on  its  north-eastern  frontier."  All  the 
trade  of  Italy  with  Ihe  lllyrians  and  i'annoniaas 
passed  through  this  place;  and,  as  u  was  siiu< 
aia  near  the  easy  passage  ot  the  Julian  Aln^ 
and  thisneaas  in  direct  eommanieatien  wm 
the  Save,  the  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  were  not  at  war,  be> 
tween  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  was  ren- 
dered free  to  the  Aquileienses.  It  successfully 
resisted  the  assault  of  Maximinianus,  who,  m 
the  later  days  of  the  empire,  sought  to  gain  po^ 
session  of  Uj  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
strength  of  Alliia,  and  was  conquered  aad  sack- 
ed by  that  barbarian  Ausonius  had  assigned 
It  the  rank  of  the  nmth  city  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  is  supposed  that  some  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  Ded  of  the  Natiso^  which  lias  left 
the  site  of  Aqnileia  diflTerent  flrom  what  it  was 
in  former  times  as  retrards  its  jmiximity  to  the 
banks  of  that  nver.  The  modern  town,  which 
stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  old,  has  a.sstimed 
the  name  of  Aquileia.  Strmk^MmdUm^ 
Plin. — Aus. — Cram.  It. 

Aftini.oMA.  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  in  Samninm,  one  on  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
now  LaMeetbfpm,  and  the  other  siniaie  at  the 
source  of  the  TriniiLs,  cast  of  Samnium.  It  was 
here  that  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites 
encamped  to  maka  a  last  augh^,  hot,  it 
proved,  an  munrailing  effort  against  the  anM- 
tious  power  of  Rome.   Liv.  10,  c.  38. 

Aqi ivi  vi,  1  lown  of  Latium.  on  the  borders 
of  the  Samnites.  where  Juvenal  was  bom.  A 
dye  was  invented  there  which  greatly  resembled 
tlie  real  purple.  Horat.  1,  ep.  10,  v.  Siit^ 
Slrab.—Itai.  8,  v.  m.—Ji<v.  3,  v.  319. 

Aqcitania,  a  third  of  Gaul  as  described  in 
the  commentaiiee  of  Ctesar.  It  extended  from 
the  Pyrenni  monies  on  the  sooth,  as  fttr  as  the 
fianimna  (the  Garomif)  upon  the  nonli  ;;nd 
from  the  Gallic  ocean,  now  Bay  of  UtMay,  on  < 
the  west,  to  Gallia  Provincia  or  JNariMOensis  on 
the  east  Tins,  though  by  no  means  one  third 
of  Gaul  in  extent  of  surface,  was  considered  to 
constitute  that  proportion  in  populaiion,  and 
Still  more  in  importance.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when  all  his  vast 
dominions  were  divided  again  in  nivordance 
with  his  views,  Aquitaiiia  was  ccailinued  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Loirt,  which  formed  the 
half  of  its  eastern  limits  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
its  boundary  upon  the  north.  At  a  still  later 
period,  another  division  of  this  district  of  coun- 
try was  made.  The  original  Aquitanio,  with  a 
small  addition  on  the  north,  was  called  Novem 
Popnlana;  and  the  coimfry  on  that  side  of  the 
^r(?nn<?  was  divided  into  Aquiiania  prima  on 
the  east,  and  Aquitania  .secunda  on  the  west 
and  bordering  on  the  oc<md.  Aauiiania  nhma 
was  aa  imporlaat  part  of  Ganl  kng  before  it 
assumejl  that  name,  and  man  v  centuries  Ivfore 
the  christian  era,  was  formed  into  a  regular  mo- 
narchy. Ils  capital  was  first  Avaricum,  aOer 
which  it  took  the  name  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Bituriues.  It  is  now  the  dtr  of  0raf^ 
eef.  The  capital  of  Aquiiania  secunda  was 
Burdegala,  Bourdcaux ;  and  many  modem 
names  of  that  part  of  France  are  manifest  modi 
fications  of  those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as 
the  province  of  Saintonge  from  the  Santones 
Aquitania  proper,  or  Novem  Popnlana,  wa» 
ovenoa  ligr  the  Vasooniii.  the  nun  of  the  em- 
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lan^ad  that  pert  of  Fwmn  which  is  eaOeit 

Gascony  still  bears  iheir  name;  while  ihe  pro- 
vince ui  Gittcniu  upon  Its  Qurth  sull  seenw,  ai> 
D'AnviJle  (liuiks,  lo  pruTre  wttMBg  nf  Ihe 
ionser  Aqakaitte. 

Asiau,  a  larige  cmmtiy  of  Asia.  tositiuk> 
tion  and  boundaries  are  thus  given  by  Malte- 
Bron.  "  It  occupies  an  uitermediate  positiua 
betveen  the  re.si  of  Aiiia  and  Alnca.  lis  south- 
east boundary  forms,  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  ocean.  On  the  opposite  side  it  is  boimd- 
ed  by  Syria,  by  which  it  is  separated  Irom  the 
Meaiterranean.  On  the  north-east  its  variable 
lin^  folkvar  very  much  the  ooune  of  the  Eu- 

fhraJc'^  From  Persia  it  is  separated  by  the 
'ersma  gait.  From  Egypt  auU  Aby&suiia  in 
Africa,  by  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  Sea,'  "  An 
impdntm  datum  for  the  delcnniintioii  oi*  Axahia 
b  eootained  i&  the  statement  that  'the  Arabian 
chain  (if  mountains  from  west  tn  ea.st  measures 
two  mouiiis'  journey,  (i.  e.  I'i.OOU  i»iadia,)  from 
the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  the  region 
of  frankincense.'  1  say  ftum  th^  edge  of  Ike 
valley  of  Uu  Site,  because  the  gult  is  considered 
as  inland,  and  not  as  a  lM>undary  of  the  coiinin-. 
But  aoooniing  to  this,  the  x«gioD  ot  i  ran  kmcense 
eaasot  reach  ftinher  sooth  than  U}i[x  r  Egj-pt, 
which  dcfcs  not  a^ec  with  the  former  statement 
Oil  ihe  cxleusiou  uf  Arabia  to  the  south.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  remarked,  that  no  bUunccan 
be  attached  to  Herodotus  for  coiundering  the 
whole  of  Arabia  as  mountainous  as  Arabia 
Petra^u  and  the  chain  of  mounlains  l)ctween  the 
Mile  and  the  Arabuui  gulf  were  alone  known 
to-fautt."  Nidmhr.  g.  The  ancient  division  ol 
the  peuinsula,  which  in  part  orij^ijffstf  H  with 
,Plolemv,  was  mtu  Arabia  Petrcpa,  Aruhia  Fe- 
Ux,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  The  tirst  of  these 
extended  from  the  confines  ol'  Jud»  lo  the 
Arabic  gulf,  and  towards  die  west  it  bordered 
on  Egypt,  The  part  that  touched  on  Judie 
was  calh^  Iduinea.  It  was  added  by  Trajan  to 
Pikstioe,  and  fotmed  afterwards  a  province 
anart,  by  the  name  of  the  third  Palestine. 
Through  the  deserts  of  this  part  of  Arahta  the 
Israeliies  accomplished  their  iniraculoiio  pas- 
sage; and  here  RTose  the  mountains  of  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  South  of  the  Stony  Arabia  was 
ArabiaFelix,  botin  !  i!  on  the  east  by  the  Arabic 
gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
A  gteai  part  of  this  portion  of  Arabia  is  now 
cauied  IVmen,  aname  analogous,  in  some  mea- 
aare,  to  that  of  PpIIx  which  it  bore  amoRjir  th« 

GhfCek'^  an<!  Latins.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
were  the  Sabcei;  but  at  a  laler  period  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coast,  including  the 
Saba*i,  were  called  Homeritap.  In  this  region 
are  ilie  more  modem  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina on  the  Sinus  Arabiciis,  The  ancient-  nlM. 
included  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf 
in  the  happy  Arabia,  eonlming  Arabia  D^rta 
to  the  rr-irion  lying  between  Syria  and  Babylon 
South  («1  the  Euphrates.  At  a  later  period,  all 
this,  confining  Arabia  Felix  within  narrow 
bounds  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  was  considered  to 
belong  to  the  barren  Arabia.  A  small  tribe  in> 
babitinir,  or  rather  wanderintr  lliroiigh,a  portion 
of  thisdiHtrict  east  of  Arabia  FciraEa,  were  called 
Samceni  by  Pliny  and  Plotemy,  who  were  the 
first  that  mention  ihpm.  and  frave  its  origin  to 
(he  vide  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  Eu 
f«|tt,  atid  Amc^  TbepMplaaf  Anifaiaveor 


two  dininct  races,  the  ftter'of  which  desccaAl 

from  Ishmael,  and  the  fnrlirr  from  Jectan  err 
Kaptan;  and  ihtaie  are  the  genuuie  Arabs,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Ishmaelites  in  their  mode  of 
life  no  less  than  in  their  origin.  The  nomadic 
habks  of  the  latter  ave  provetWal ;  hot  the  d^ 
scendanisof  Jectan  early  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  and  lived  imder  the  protection  of 
laws  and  the  authority  of  kings.  Arabia  has 
never  been  absolutely  subdued  by  any  of  the 
powerful  empires  that  snrroimded  it.  Alexan- 
der tailed  In  itiLi;,!  it  the  centre  of  his  dominion, 
and  the  Roman  authoritv  was  partially  felt  and 
not  widely  diiltased  to  tnis  peninsnla.  Under 
the  Calipli.<;  it  formed  a  brilliant  empire ;  litera- 
lure,  science,  and  the  arts  flourished  among  its 
inhabitants,  bai  they  have  returned  to  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  now  are,  generally,  but  in 
the  second  stage,  not  of  clvilizM  life,  but  of  the 
rudest  swiety.  Plui  —r(ol. — Arr. — t/Anville. 
— MaiiC'Brun. — Bcrodot.  1,2,  3,  and  Diod.  \ 
and  2.—Plm.  W  and  14.—S>lrnb.  16.— A'enop*, 

Ababi  Stvr.v,  the  Arabian  Oulf,  or  ftfd 
Sra,  At.  aiin  of  the  sea  lym?  helwe^  Eeypt 
on  the  west  and  Arabia  on  the  r:\^x.  The  Red 
Sea  does  not  answer  to  the  Mare  Rubrum  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  which  lay  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  coasLs  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  "It  occupies,"  says  Maltc-Brun,  "a 
deep  cavity,  whieh  rsceiven  no  river,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait  wnich 
once  united  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediier- 
ranear,  aij i  u  /;ich  has  hem  filled  up  at  its 
northern  cxtremuy.  It  is  filled  with  stinken 
rock>:,  Mind-banks,  &c.  which  allow  but  little 
space  for  free  navigation.  The  name  of  Red 
Sea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edomot  Idumea, 
which  ah»o  signifies  red."  Plin.  5,c.  \  \  ~S!rch. 

Arabib,  ARAsni%  AasM,  a  river,  which  run* 
ning  nearly  parslle)  with  the  Indus,  separates 
India  from  Gcdrosia,  the  soinh-'-nstern  pro- 
vince of  Persia.  It  emptied  into  the  Erythrean, 
now  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  borders  of  this  river 
were  inhidiited  by  a  peoj^  firom  whom  it  took, 
or  to  whom,  perhaiw,  it  communicated,  if« 
name.  Arr. 

Aracca,  and  Arecca,  a  city  of  Sasiana.  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris!  "  Tt  auracts  the 
attention  of  the  learned  "  r^v^  D'Ativilt-  "hy 
reason  of  the  affinity  iti  its  imnie  w  ith  ili;u  f  f 
Erech,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Kirorod."  Tiiul.  ^ 
1.— /J'jIweWr. 

AnArTTv.T-r-^MOvs,  T.  fi  mountain  of  Arenlif, 
mentioned  by  iEschvlus  as  the  la.st  station  ol 
the  telegraphie  ftw  hf  which  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenw. 
Tne  modem  name  is  Sopkico.  Cram. — Agtm. 

;i  —II.  A  city  of  Thessalv. 

Arachosu,  a  province  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Paropamisns  chain,  on  east 
bvthe  iTumntains  which  form  the  western  limit 
of  India,  on  the  south  by  Gedrosia, and  on  the 
west  bv  Drnngiana.  Its  capital,  .^rnchotus,  is 
named  /ZucMMe,  and  the  country  Jkrrvetkttgt. 

Ara<  UTW«,  or  ARArrnt  -.  or  ARrrn^v.  a 
river  ot"  Epirus.  whieh  ii>es  in  ilte  part  of  the 
chain  of  Pindusbelonsnn^io  the  Tympbwi.and 
flowing  in  a  southerlv  fin er*>r*u,  empties  inia 
ih"  Ambracius  Sinus  neo'-  Atf^bracia.  Ast%l 
AiafhthOK  aaeunliM  «o  f  vrorbraii, 
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dered  tM  osniftpttOtMBe  oo  this  aide,  and 
Ambracit:  7a»  aooonnted  a  city  of  Grasoia  Pro- 

Eria,  it  tua^i  have  been  situated  upon  the  ieA 
ante  oi  the  river.  That  ih>'  Arachihos  was  a 
cou:udei'ablc  stream  may  be  mlerrcd  from  JUivy, 
who  relates  i  hat  Persotts,  king  of  Macedon,  Wfts 
dctaiucil  un  iLs  banks  by  hl^h  fltnids  inbiSWay 
ij  AcauiauLi.    Ciam. — Lie.  13,  21. 

ARACT.Nriics,  1.  a  chain  of  mountains  nm- 
lUQjg  in  a  iwuih-«a!M«rly  direcUin  ihm  the  Ach^ 
lotu  to  the  Evaraa,  by  PUnf  md  other  wHters 
ascribed  to  Acarnonia;  but  by  Strabo  and  Dio 
nysius  Penegetes,  to  iClolia.    Its  present  name 

it  mount  Zigos.  II.  Another  in  Boeotia, 

whence  Minerva  i>  cailod  AracyiUhia.  Cram 
Akadus,  a  ciiy  Pluicnicia,  which  formed, 
in  very  ancifui  iimes,  an  indejicndent  state. 
Tilts  ci^  was  built  upoQ  a  rock  at  some  distance 
firomt^  00B9t,«nd  ivos,  perhaps,  at  one  period 
the  third  in  magnitude  and  iiiij)ortance  in  the 
country.  The  modem  name  is  Ruad.  The 
rock  upon  which  it  stood  wis  ao  steep  that  the 
homes  seemed  to  be  built  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.   Akla,  2,  7. — Vkss.  ad  Mel. 

Ai'.E  Puii.a;noki;m,  I.  altars  erected  hy  the 
Garthagintons  near  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
comnHMi  bonndarf  of  Gyrenuea  and  the  terh- 
tor\'  of  Carthage,  in  ci»?nmomoration  of  the  pe- 
neiuus  self-devoiion  ul  the  Pbilxni.  Pliny 
says  they  were  of  sand,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  sanoimding 
region,  however,  retained  the  name.  SaUntst. 

J^.  19,  79.— P/m.  5,  4.  11.  Rocky  islands, 

on  the  Carthaginian  coastj  230  stadia  frum  the 
city,  now  called  bythonatiTes  Zfwamoorr,  and 
laid  down  in  charts  under  the  name  of  Zim- 
bra.  They  were  anciently  called  ^Cgimiirus. 
The  namo  of  Ar.T  Scrvius  tra  '  - '  » the  rireum- 
sloiice  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing made  neace  there,  and  bsfving  fixed  the 
islands  as  ine  limits  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions. But,  according  to  Livy,  a  tmce  was 
broken  here,  nol  peace  made ;  and  in  Pulybios, 
the  limiLs  of  empire  are  otherwise  established. 
Some  confound  the  islands  in  question  with  the 
iEgatos,  w  hirh  by  off  Lilybtpum  in  Sieily. 

Httmr,  A'.".  Kxc.  4,  Jib.  1.  UL  An  early 

name  of  the  little  stale  of  Phlins,  wlucli  may  he 
referred  to  Ar^jolis.  since  Homer  represents  it 
as  dependent  on  ilie  kin^om  of  Mycena-. 
Cram.—IL  li.  509. 

Ajua,  a  river  of  Gkdlia  Celtica,  which  rises 
in  nunint  Yogcsns,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
near  Imns.  forming  in  its  course  thf  line  of 
separation  between  the  .£dni  and  Sccinani 
Anuttianns  MareeUinus  first  called  it  Sai  ona ; 
whence  the  Sancona  of  later  writers  and  the 
French  Samte.  It  flows  with  anch  incredible 
slowness  that  (he  eye  cannot  dlsiinLrni'^h  thf 
direction  of  its  current;  whence  Pliny  calls  it 
the  '*  ^ngfftsh  river."   Ccs.  I^maUt. 

Ann\r,rs,  I.  a  name  given  to  several  river; 
of  antiquity,  suppa<wd  by  D'Anville  to  be  used 
as  an  appellative  term.  In  the  Anabasis  of 
X«oopM»  It  is  applied  to  the  MeaopoiamiBn 

Cbtboras,  At-KHmom.    iPAmittt.  ^IT.  A 

rifer  which  rises  in  mount  Abn.'s.  and  flnwincr 
thiongb  Armenia  past  mount  Ararat,  holds  its 
eottne  easterly  to  the  Caspian,  into  which  it 
empties,  having  previmisly,  aoeordinsr  to  Pliny 
•na  others,  formed  a  jnnoiion  with  the  Cyrus. 
•  liMwtfw^fvw.  Ckoiissmrd.'—nL  The 


same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Rha  of  Ptole- 
my,  the  modern  Volga.  Chaussard.  —  IV. 
Otherwise  called  the  Oroatis,  Arois,  and  Ares, 
a  river  which  serves  as  the  boimdary  between 
Persis  and  Susiana.  it  was  composed  of  many 
mountain  torraus.  It  is  now  the  Bendmibr 

AaBEUA,  (wfii/ft,)  [he  principal  town  of  the 
Assyrian  province  Adiabene,  simated  between 
the  nvers  Lycos  and  Capr^  and  still  existitur 
under  the  name  of  JSiNI.  The  ftnal  victory  of 

Alexander  over  Daritis  ha.s  rendered  this  jdace 
lamoQs,  though  the  actual  jiJaec  of  batik-  was  a» 
Gaugamela',  nearer  to  the  Tigris,  and  on  tht 
opposite  side  of  the  Zab  to  Arbela.  D'Anville 
Arcapia,  I.  "  a  province  of  Peloponnesus,  oc- 
cupyinij  the  central  part,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  loAy  mountains.  On  the  north  ft  is 
separated  iVom  Achaia  bjr  the  elevated  munmit 
ol  mount  Cyllcne,  ertendinfj:  from  the  borden 
of  Fhliasia  in  Argulis  tu  liic  chauts  of  Er}'nuUK 
thus,  ScoUis,  and  Pholoc,  on  the  confines  of  Elis. 
From  this  point  another  ridge  forms  the  western 
boundary,  dividing  Arcadia  fh>m  the  latter  pro- 
.  itice  and  TriphyTia,  and  uniting  on  ilie  riphi 
bank  of  the  Neda  and  on  the  conlines  of  Mes- 
senia  with  those  mountains  which  form  the 
.southern  lioli  of  Arcadia;  these,  under  the  names 
of  Lycaius,  Cerausius,  and  Mcenalus,  nm  from 
cast  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian 
frontiers  as  &r  as  the  borden  of  Argolis  and 
Cyniiris,  where  they  join  roonnt  Pimhaiim. 
This  la.st  mountain,  tos^nher  with  Artfinisium, 
clones  the  periphery  of  the  province  on  the  ea-st- 
em  frontier,  by  reuniting  itself  with  the  Stym- 
phalian  hills  and  the  more  elevated  ranire  n( 
Cyllene.    Within  this  great  quadranijular  ba- 
sin o;her  .secon(rar>'  ridtres  hrnneh  oil",  and  inter- 
sect each  other  in  varioos  directions,  forming 
several  ndnorvalleys,  the  waters  of  whieh,how* 
ever,  all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Alpbeus  before  it  enters  the  Elean  territory. 
Arcadia  was,  next  to  Laoonia,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  province  of  the  Peloponnesus." 
The  Arcadians  had  remained  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  coimtry  from  time  immcinnrial ; 
whence  their  claim  to  an  antiquity  wliich  ez<> 
ceeded  that  of  the  moon.  Pelasgns  was  said  to 
have  been  their  first  kinpr.    In  the  time  of  TTo 
roer  they  were  united  under  one  chief;  sutee- 
quently,  till  afler  the  battle  of  Lenctra  and  the 
hnildingof  Megalopolis,  they  were  mere  soldier* 
of  fbrhine.  The  Theban  policy  of  convening 
a  eeneml  council  at  Mei^lopolis,  and  ihu.s 
uniiine  the  whule  people,  had  the  effect  of 
checking  fhe  power  of  Lacedtemon.  After, 
wtirds  Arcadia  became  conner'^v^  with  the 
Achrran  leasiic.of  which  Meiralopolis  was  the 
rh\>'f  rity  after  ih-^  t]rn\h  of  Araius.    In  Stra- 
bo's time  (be  principal  cities  of  this  province 
hao  fallen  into  decar.  Its  naiirni?  r<«<!Oiiree^ 
cor,si-tcd  rlijfifly  in  its  rl'-h  pasture;.  Cram. 

 n.  A  town  of  Crete,  norih-cnst  uf  Gortys 

Its  ruins  are  now  named  Arcnflioti. 

AncANT.\i.  the  name  of  a  villa  beloncing  ic 
Q.  Cicero,  between  Aqiinuin  and  Aquinuin. 
Ii  V  r  so  called  from  bcincr  sitnated  Dear  aft 
ancient  city  named  Arx.  Craip. 

Aficrnvrr..  a  city  of  the  Aifonti.  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  lost  in  the  lakeof  Fucinua. 
Plin.  3.  c.  19. 
AwBU.formertjr  Afdna,  a  town  Latidni, 
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built  ly  Danac,  or,  accordin*^  to  some,  by  a  son  r 
of  Uly^so  aiiil  Circc.  It  was  the  capital  ot  ihe 
Rumli,  ar.il  \v.-u^Mtuatcd  about  three  mileallNMn 
Ue  «ea.  Sirabo  iolbrms  as  thai  the  country 
•bout  Ardctt  was  mftrshy,  and  the  climate  there- 
fore unhealthy.  Aniea  was  colonized  by  the 
Roman5,  and  Menenios  Agrippa  was  one  of  the 
thumrirs  who  led  the  eolooy.  It  was  again  co- 
lonizeei  under  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Tins  city 
at  an  eariy  period  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  Sagimiuin  in  Spain.  The  ruins  still  bear 
the  name  Ardea,    Tar^aia  Ute  Proad  vas 

Eressing  it  with  a  siege  wlken  hit  tab  imTtshed 
.ucretia.  A  road,  called  Ardealina,  branched 
from  the  Appum  road  to  Ardea.  Cram. — C. 
ytp.  in  AUu.  14.-~Aiv.  1,  c.  57,  L  3,  c.  71, 1. 
4k  c  9,  Ac.—  Virg  jEn.  7,  t.  Onrf.  MO. 
14,     673.— 5Jrai.  5. 

AnDiKSNA,  now  Ard-ennf,  a  larj^c  forest  of 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  which  extended 
50  miles  from  the  Rh^  to  the  bordaft  of  Oie 
Nervii.  M«.8kJMi.c4a^an.A0.Oa«. 
6,  c.  29. 

ABSI.ATUM,  now  Aries,  a  town  in  that  part  of 
GaUia  NarbooeDsis  which  bore  the  name  of 
YienncDsis.  Thither  die  emperor  Honorius 
transferred  the  seat  of  (he  praetorian  prefecture 
of  Gaul,  when  Treves,  sacked  by  ine  barba- 
riaaa,  waa  no  longer  in  a  state  to  maintain  this 
pre-eminence.  A  little  above  Arks  the  Hhanf 
d  1 V  ides  itH-'lf  into  two  arms,  to  form  two  princi- 
pal ninuths  balled  Gradn,  HOW  Lu  OraM  At 
Wumi.  jyAmntU. 

Aumlaoa^  or  the  Bttt  of  Man.  This  emi- 
nence,  which  ro^e  in  the  city  of  Athens  a  short 
distance  north-we.'^t  of  the  Acropolis,  derived 
its  name  from  the  mythological  tradition  which 
leported  that  Mant  had  been  the  fir^i  culprit 
arraigned  upon  this  .spot,  thenceforward  sacred 
to  justice.  At  a  perKHl  comparativelv  late,  this 
court  was  roofed  in  and  otherwise  e&clo8€»ii  but 
for  a  koff  time  aRer  it  had  bc«n  coosecraied 
tn  the  trial  and  adjudication  of  criminal  cases,  it 
«  as  but  an  open  !»pace,  in  which  were  two  rude 
seats  for  the  accused  and  his  accuser,  with  an 
tiltar  dediotted  to  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Aihennins.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  f' mple  of  the  furies  alluded  to  in  the  Eu- 
menidci  of  /Eschylus  and  the  CEdipus  at  Co- 
lon os,  of  Sophocles.  Pgvs.-'AU.'^jf^uh. 

ARprnrsji,  I.  a  founiain,  now  dry,  in  the 
i.slaiid  i  f  rirtyjria  near  Syracuse.  It  wasneces- 
sary  to  defciul  thi';  loiiniain  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  would  have  been  confounded  but  for  a 
«tane  wall  that  protected  it  Here  it  was  Aat 
the  poets  fabled  the  river  ^cA  Alphens  to  have 
overtaken  the  nymph  Areihn.'^a,  after  having 
followed  her,  transformed  into  a  fountain,  under 

the  bed  of  the  sea.    Ovid.—  Tkeoc.  II.  A 

lake  of  upper  Armenia,  near  the  fountains  of 
the  Tigris.    Noihingcan  sink  under  its  ■waters. 

Piin.  2,  c.  103.  III.  A  town  of  Thrace. 

-—IV.  Another  in  Bjrrta. 

A  pr.jKi-s,  a  mountnin  of  Cnppailocin,  covered 
with  pcrpettml  snows,  at  the  bouom  of  which  i-* 
the  capital  of  the  conntrj*  called  Maxara,  from 
Ihe  snmmit  of  #hich  it'  is  .<aid  the  Enzine  on 
tne  side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other, 
tre  distinctly  discernible."  Chivt'ian. 

AnafiTBJS,  a  village  of  Arcadia.  Pau/.  8. 
e  23. 

ARnrwoM,  a  promontory  of  looia. 
F*«T  L-E 


A  ncENToniTTii,  now  <|w#nr|r, «       Of  l|h# 

Tii^uci,  uii  tilc  lihi.  e. 
Argi.!.   Vtd.  AtgUts. 

Aruilis,  a  town  ot  Thiaue,  near  the  Siry. 

moa,  built  by  a  colony  of  Andrians.  *ikuci^d. 

4,  c.  103.  H'  Todot.  -.  .-.  1  u'.. 


Aiiui.NiKj^,  iJirve  ^umll  i&londs  near  the  i 
tinent,  between  Mitylcneo]idMeiI.>'attia,  vbeie 
the  Laced»'niuMi:ui  ilcct  ■v\:ls  con^cieobjrCo* 
non  the  Athenian,  iiitxtju. 

Agku  hki,  a  naiion  among  Ihe  ^^auroiKniiaaes 
bom  bald  and  with  llai  no»«s.  1  iury  b vto  u]  w 
trees.  Bwodei,  4,  c.  S3.  D*Aavuie  canuMrt;* 
them,  with  reason,  to  have  bertt  lather  a  ca>4e 
than  a  nation. 

Arcoucm  mxfity  a  bay  on  the  const  ot'  Aigo- 
lis,  between  that  di.strici  and  Lacuuia}  u«Ww,e 
Gvlf  of  Sapuli.  D'AnuiU'. 

Antit.i.i.H,  ami  Ahi.ia,  a  purl  ol  the  Peioju.- 
nesus,  bounded  on  the  nuilh  by  tl  e  cucnuy  ol 
the  Corinthiims  and  Sicyoitiuiw,  aiHl  ca  iie 
west  by  Arcadia;  on  iheioiuh  i.  ifimumicii  :a. 
the  territory  of  Cynuria,  on  the  Ijoirtei.v  of  Lu* 
conia,  and  on  the  east  it  ^\as  wu^hcd  ly  li:.^ 
Saronic  gull'.  The  soaibem  ahoi  e  ol  thai  )  ai » 
of  Argol  is  which  lay  on  the  western  side  ot  ik  e 
Argolic  gulf  exten(!ed  lu  the  M yrU  an  f  ea.  All 
Argolis  couiained,  peihaps,  ail  aiea  ut  moiilT 
HOD  square  miles.  The  lace  ot  the  euatttlie 
was  diversified  willi  hilL>,  and  the  vallr'ys  c^V- 
tending  between  them  were  well  culux  ai»  ti  :ii  li 
fertile.  The  Pelasigi  are  supposed  to  liuvc  beva 
its  earliest  colxnista;  and  tiiey  probably  gavr 
their  name  to  the  eoantry,  till,  on  the  arriiw  of 
Danaus,  its  inhabiiant.s  a.ssumed  that  oi  Danai. 
For  a  long  lime  Art^olis  is  supposed  lo  have 
formed  bntmie  tmdivided  douiuuMi;  bntabont 
the  period  to  which  belongs  the  hiaiorj  or  Ibe 
fable  of  Acrisius,  it  was  divided  into  the  king- 
doms of  Argos  and  Tiiyns,  under  Ihe  sway  of 
Acrisios  and  Proetus  his  brotiier.  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisin*,  erected  yet  another  prin» 
cipality,  to  whi<  h  he  jrarethe  name  of  Mycenje, 
and  which,  for  a  iiiue,a.ssumed  the  superiofily 
among  all  the  cities  of  Argolis.  The  partial 
union  of  the  families  of  PelopeaadHercvktin 
the  penoB  of  Atreus,  again  mited  the  diArant 
states  of  Arsrolis;  and  TisamenciJ,  the  son  pf 
Orestes,  at  the  time  of  the  reiuin  of  the  Hera- 
clidtB  lo  the  Peloponnesus,  beheld  himself  ac* 
knowlcd^^cd  lord  of  Argolis,  andthem06t  influ- 
ential monarch  of  the  south  of  Greece.  Eighty 
years  after  the  destruciicn  of  Troy  lhi.s  prince 
was  expelled,  and  the  lineal  descendant  ol  Uer^ 
enlea,  Temeiraa,  the  restore  of  his  raee,  aasoni' 
ed  the  government  of  n  tcrritors*  equally  exten- 
sive, but  with  power  greatly  cu nailed.  Some 
time  eflerwards  the  Argives  depa«ed  their  sove- 
reign Mcltas,  the  la.st  of  the  Tcmenic  family, 
and  establi.shed  republican  iPflituticrisihrougli- 
out  hi«  former  domininn^;.  A  ri,'olis  wft«,  for  ihe 
most  part  neutral  during  She  struggle  (f  the 
Greeks  against  their  Persian  eaemie« :  but  in 
the  Pel  iptmnesian  war  it  wa.s  eenera'fv  fourd 
in  astute  uf  hostility  to  Laeedn  nmuia.  isirait. — 
Pans.— Horn.  Jl.  2,' 107  —  V^i/rjYy.— CV<»m.  Gr, 
Aaooa  {sive.  nnU.  and  Argu  mane,  fiar.} 
I.  an  ancient  city,  rnpiial  of  ArgoKfi  hk  PeIo> 
ronne«^us,  oboui  two  rrtih^  frmi  '1  r  -.^a,  on  the 
Vav  called  ArgoUcus  .fin  u:^.  .Tuno  was  the  chief 
dei'vnf  theplfce.  The  kingdom  of  Arffoswat 
CbiiCi'ed  ty  2uacho«  jaais  bcfoie  tiN 
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•boat  560  years,  it  w«s  united  to  the  erovn  of 

Myccna\  Argos  vas  built,  acc<»rdinp  to  Eu- 
ripides, JfMi^.  im  Aadid.  v.  162,  534,  by  sevt^n 
*;jrclof»  wDo  oune  from  Syria.  Tlksw  cyclopK 
were  not  Vulcan '.s  workmen.  The  nine  first 
kingsof  Arg(K>  were  called  Inackuia^  in  hunuur 
of  uie  founder.  Theii  names  were  Inachus, 
PboroiHrus,  Apis,  Ainu,  Ciicymras.  Piiorbas, 
Tricpa^  Stelenus  ana  Getauiar.  GentMri^ave 
•  kind  reception  to  Danaus,  who  drove  him  irom 
his  kiiudom  la  return  lor  his  hosjnuiity.  The 
desecMUMilt  «f  Daaaus  were  eaUed  BeUdes. 
AfTamemnoa  was  kini^  of  Ar^os  during  the 
Trojaii  war;  and  80 years  after  the  Heraclids 
seized  lite  Peloponnesas,  aad  deposed  the  mo 
nupchs.  The  inhahitinfHaf  Argoa  were  cmiled 
Arghi  nd  if^MM?  mi  this  aane  h«s  beea 
oAt-a  applied  to  all  the  Greeks  without  dtstinc- 
iioa.  iHifu.  7,  c  56. — Ptus.  2,  c.  1&,  Ac. — 
OtraL  I,  od.  l.—.Eli«n,  l\  0.9^  c.  lb.—Str«b. 
a— JMM«.  I,  c  13,  Ac  I.  2,  c  a— Firjf.  vEn. 
1,  r.  4#,  Ac.  This  city,  which  still  pi^-wves 
lis  oame,  **  was  generally  looked  upon,"  says 
Cramer. "  as  tfae  most  ancifcoi  ci^  of  Greece. 
Thewans  wa««aiMtnwled  sf  munve  blocks  of 
ASBe,  a  mode  of  builditi?  fi?rr.eral1y  attributed  to 
the  Cyclops.  It  wa-s  protected  bv  twii  citndt  ls, 
and  win  wded  ty  fortifictuioas  •^{Tmlly  strong. 
The  prmdpa!  one  was  named  Larissa."  The 
KoveraiMBtof  Argos,aifler  theexpolskmof  the 
king^  W1LS  ttiat  ofa  repnblic;  and  one  caaeeof 
her  frequent  wars  with  8parta  was  the  essential 
fljfl^renee  of  principle  that  actuated  her  repnb- 
lican  institutions,  ccmrrasted  with  the  aristocra- 
tic charncler  of  the  Spartnn  lavrs.  The  popula- 
tion wras  divided  into  three  cla«5ses,  of  which  one 
coBftstfd  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  citf,  the 
— rwnnding  people  or  TeAdkei  eanadttieil  ttw 
second,  and  the  Gametes  or  slaves  were  the 
third;  amounting  in  all,  perltaj>s,  to  about 

tlOjOOO  soods.  II.  Another  in  Macedonia, 

ciHed  Oresticnm.  III.  Another  an  Thessa- 

ly,  bf  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Laris.sa. 

 JfV.  Another  in  the  country  of  the  Anv 

^hfleebi,  founded,  nocording  to  tradition,  by 
jynpKlMlrasfbesonof  Amphiaraas.and  fhenee 
called  Argos  Amphilorhinni.  Thncvilido'^  in- 
fbrms  us  that  it  was  once  the  most  powerful 
town  of  (he  region  to  "which  it  belonged  *,  bnt 
that,  heing  much  dlsturt>ed  by  the  Ambraciots, 
It  was  obtigert  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Acarnanmns,  and  so  sunV  info  a  comparative 
dependence.  A  Rreat  extent  of  wall  is  still  re- 
tnainhtr,  together  wifli  otfier  nna»  mlReient  u» 
m!tnlffsi  if<!  former strenffth  and  toprore  itsCy- 
cloTVTin  nn  ipm.    THwc.  2,  6fl, — HnVfinH.  Tmr. 

AROTBif  *.  a  tnwn  of  Aimlia.  bnflt  hr  Di<v 
inedes  after  the  Troian  war.  and  called  by  Po- 
Ivbins  Anftjuinti.  Onlv  min«  remain  to  show 
•where  if  onrr  <tn<id.  ihnnirh  the  plarr  '^ini  rrf»- 
aerves  the  name  of  Arpi.  Fire.  1 1,  v.  246. 
'  AwA,  the  name  eif  a  count rr  in  Asia,  hv  ex- 
tension from  a  particular  nrorinc.  Tt  was  the 
same,  ven'  nearlr.  as  the  modem  Khorasan.bnt 
in  its  tr'"''nrc«:r  pxteni,  »ak>n?  in  a  part  of  the 
modem  Gabnt.  it  was  hounded  on  the  north  by 
Hyrennta  and  Parthia.  on  the  east  hr  Baetria 
aifl  Tn'lia  nn  tin's  sifle  of  i1m«  Tn<1u»;.bv  Gedrosia 
en  the  south,  and  on  the  west  bv  Media.  Aria 
Proper  was  confined,  perhans  within  the  Paro> 
fheinef  inTTTi  Aria,  or 
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AaiANi,  and  Ahiksi,  tlic  inhabitants  of  Aria. 

AaiciA.  a  very  aucient  town  ot  Italy,  now 
Ruxia^  built  by  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseufl^ 
aJlrr  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  bv 
culajniis,  ami  transported  into  lialv  by  Diana. 
In  a  grove,  in  ihe  neighhourhixxl  of  Ariciai 
Theaeos  biuU  a  teoa^le  to  Diana,  where  he  e9> 
lihltihed  the  nme  mat  as  were  in  the  temple 
of  that  giKldejB  in  Tauris.  The  pric-i  of  ihis 
temple,  called  Rez^  was  always  a  lugiitve,  and 
the  amderer  of  his  pradeeeasor;  and  vent  al^ 
ways  armed  with  a  dagger,  to  prevent  whatever 
attempts*  might  be  made  upon  his  Uil-  by  one 
who  wished  to  be  hi.s  successor.  The  Aricmn 
forest,  frequently  called  ntmorenm^  or  ttemerth 
lis  siflva,  was  very  celebrated;  and  no  hofM 
would  ever  enier  it,  because  Hinpiktus  had 
been  killed  by  them.  Egeria,  the  iavourue 
aymph  and  invisible  proteetratt  of  Kona,  ^ 
neraUf  resided  in  this  mmoos  grove,  wh  kh  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  way,  1h;vuiu1  mount  Al- 
banus.  Ovul.  Afrt.  15  ;  Fhst.  jt,  2  63.— £4Mtt«. 
6,  r.  74.—  Vtrg.  .dfcn.  7,  T.  761,  &c 

Arimaspi,  a  people  aotetinies  feferreJ  tb 
Scythia  in  Europe,  and  somefitnes  to  Asiatic 
Scytkia.  It  is  dilHcnlt,  of  course,  therefore,  to 
fix  the  country  of  this  fabuloas  people;  but  it 
seems,  fitman  authority,  that  the  r^ion  about 
the  rant  MboSs  and  the  Tanais  was  supposed 
to  be  inhabited  by  them.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  for»- 
head,  and  waged  continued  war  against  the  grif- 
fins, monstrous  animals  that  collected  the  eold 
of  the  river.  Pfi/i.  7,  c.  2.—lkrodof.  3  and  4. 
— SXmA.  1  and  13. 

AaiMlinnc,(now  Rmim^  an  ancient  citr  of 
Italy,  near thellnbfeoB,  on  the  borders  of  Onni, 
on  the  Adriatic,  f  lunil  - 1  a  tinIdtiv  of  Um^ri- 
ans.  When  the  Romans  established  a  colony 
in  this  place,  it  rose  to  the  highest  importance; 
and  inall  the  Punic  wars,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gallic, a  military  force  was  stationed  in  Arimi- 
nam,  which  wa.s  looked  upon  as  commanding 
the  entrance  into  Italy  upon  that  side.  iMcmu 
1,T.«1.— Fflii.S,e.1Bi 

AniMiNTs-,  a  rivt^r  nf  Italv,  rWmz  in  the  Ap- 
pcnine  mountains,  and  fallin?  into  the  Adri- 
aiic  jostabofO  Aritniivum.    PHn.  3,  c.  15. 

AaiMPRn,  a  people  of  Scvthia.  near  the  Ri- 
phmm  mountains,  who  livt-d  chleflv  upon  ber- 
ries in  the  wf)ods.  and  wrrc  r.  iiKirkablefortbeir 
innocence  and  mildness.   Plin.  6,  c.  7. 

Arib  a  river  of  Mesaenfa.  Pms.  4,  c.  91. 

Anr^n*.  I.  a  town  of  Leslwis,  (V^irovcd  bv  an 

eanbqtnko.    P!in.  5,  c.  31.  II.  A  '■olony 

of  the  Miivleneans  in  Trras,  destrovnl  hy  the 
Trojans,  before  the  coming  of  the  Gree]& 
PiVg.  JBti.  9.  V.  SM.— /7r»wrr.  //.  7 

AnisT.f^i-M,  a  r\t\'  of  T!irri'-(\  on  the  summil 
of  moimt  Hasmus.   PHn.  4,  c.  11. 

Aanri^as.  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Pninf.  0,  c.  3-1 

AnisTONAi  T.*:  the  nnval  dock  of  Pollcne.  <aid 
In  have  been  so  called  from  the  Arjjonanfs  hav- 
ing touched  there  in  their  expedition.  Pauf.  9l 

AmiTs.  a  river  of  A^t.  The  inhabirnnt*  in 
the  ncitrhVvntirli  'od  arc  •-ailed  Aril. 

AaMKNiA,  a  lTr:?(<  r  junirv  of  Asia,  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Armenia.  Upper  Arme* 
Bia,  oalM  alio  Mv»t  1»  Medikvn  the  i — ^ 
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Iberia  on  the  north,  Mesopotamia  on  the  south, 
aitd  Uic  Cuph  rales,  which  separates  it  from 
Armei^ia  Minor,  on  the  west  Lower  Amie- 
nia  or  Armtma  Minor,  \vhi<  h  w'v<  but  a  pan  of 
Cappadocia.  lay  aUiug  iJic  Hu^>iiiaies  fruin  Sy- 
ria,  wliioli  was  sopaiaiedlrom  Hon  the  south  by 
the  Taurus  mouutains  as  £ur  as  the  borden  of 
PoittnR,  which  bounded  it  on  tlie  borIl  A 
lumnch  of  thr-  .^ame  numntain  divided  from  the 
rest  ot  Capptulocia  ua  the  west  The  history  ul' 
Armenia  is  always  that  of  a  province.  A  part 
of  the  AsQ^yrian  empire,  it  passed  with  that  mto 
the  power  of  the  Medcs,  and  fell  with  them  into 
the  liaiuls  uf  Uie  Persians.  For  a  short  time,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seleticids,  the  eovemors 
of  Annenia  exereiaed  a  Idnd  of  independent 
nilo;  but  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  it  was  reduced 
in  form,  it  had  long  beeu  in  fact,  to  the  mere 
condition  of  a  proriBCe  of  the  empire.  They 
borrowed  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  dei- 
ties from  the  Persians.  Armenia  Maior  is  now 
called  Tuntcimania,  and  Minor,  AladuJia.  Bu 
rodU.  I.  c.  m,  L  5.  c.  ia.—CuH.  4,  c  IS.  1.6^ 
e.  t.^Sirab.  I  and  U.^Mtta^  3^  c  5  and 
Plin  ^\  r  1  Ac, — lAiain.2. 

Ahm  'k:*.*:  CivrTATEs,  certain  districts  of 
Gaul,  nrinc  ipallv  maritime;  whence  the  name, 
the  Celtic  Ar-Mor,  stgnifyiog  bfikesta.  The 
Annorica  of  CieBar  was  situate  between  the  Se> 
quana,  the  Lijjer,  and  the  sea,  including'  the 
modem  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Breia^e. 
Theaame  Armorica  was  at  last  confined  to  Bre- 
lagneexclu«;ivcly.  The  Armorici  were  an  inde- 
pendent people,  united  in  confederacies,  withotil 
much  superiority  of  power  or  of  risrht.  Tliey 
ware  of  Uellie  origin^  and  even  aAer  the  decline 
of  Roman  |N»wer  had  witneaMd  the  exdusUai 
of  R  nan  mflnence  from  the  British  Isles,  the 
Armuricau.s  and  the  Britons  continued  to  look 
upon  themselves  and  on  each  other  as  of  one 
«oclc,  and  the  latter  received  from  the  continent 
I  very  timely  aid  a^inst  their  S«xon  enemies. 
The  .'\rmoricans  hold  a  i  ir  pirimu^  place  in 
romantic  tradition  and  fable:  prmce  Arthur 
htnaelf  was  an  Aimoriean,  ana  more  than  half 
the  ston'  of  his  times  relate  to  the  chivalry  of 
Brilany.    Cas.  BeU.  C— Turn.  Aug.  Sax. 

Arne,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterwards 
Xanthns.  II.  A  town  of  Umbria,  in  Italy. 

Arnijs,  now  Arna,  the  principal  river  of 
Etruria.  It  rises  in  the  Appenincs,  passes 
throuffh  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Pi^,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Portus 
Pisa  n  us,  or  bacbooi  of  the  latter  ciqr.  Un.^ 

2.Sirat>. 

AitoMikTA,  or  Aromatum,  "  the  most  eastern 
Vmd  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  which 
the  modem  name  h  Gmariafm.*  tfAmtHle. 

Arpt.    F(V.  Areyripa. 

ARpiNirM,  now  Arpitut,  a  town  of  the  Vol- 
'«i,  famoos  for  (riving  birth  to  Cicero  and  Ma- 
nns. The  wnrds  of  Arpina  Ckarta  are  some- 
times applied  to  Cicero's  works.  Arpintim 
did  not  pa5s  from  the  possession  of  the  Volsri 
lothat  of  the  Romam;  itwasfor  s<Hiip  time  a 
town  of  the  Sainnites,  and  from  these  the  Ro- 
mans  conquered  it.  Cfccro  enlarges  on  the  pri- 
autive  simfdicity  of  manners  that  rarevailed  there 
aolaie  as  the  tine  ia  whieh  ha  himself  flenrUi- 
ed.  Zav.9,44 

AnamuM,  now  Artzzo,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
tad  conriHittiiif  om  of  iia  pijnoipil  ^ 


the  earh'  time  of  the  Romans  The  Romans 
placed  piere  a  force  to  repel  Uie  incvrsioos  of 
the  Gaols;  and  Ibete  the  consul  Flaitluv was 
posicd  to  contest  with  Aidiibal  the  entrance  into 
Etruria.  Ii  wa^  a  utuocipimD,  and  always 
held  a  high  rank  aoioiMr  the  cities  of  Italy,  in 
the  middk  ages  itagun  aecame  eonspiewKis  for 
its  wan  with  Ptorenoe  during  the  ftictious  years 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Glul>elines.  Ii  was  like- 
wise famous  for  its  porcelain  va^  meuttoQed 
by  Pliny.  lie  fi,  Zr-Strab. 

AiisAMostTA,  fl  toflti  of  Armenia  Major,  "Stt 
miles  from  the  Euphrates.    Tacit.  Ann.  15. 

AitsANiAs,  a  river  of  Armenia,  which  accord- 
ing to  some,  flows  into  the  Ticris,  and  aAer* 
wards  into  the  Baphralea.  JMm.  &,  e.  M. 

ARsfesA,  a  marsn  of  Armenia  Major,  whose 
ilshcs  are  ail  of  the  same  sort.  STrdk. 

Arsia,  a  small  rivei  between  lUpieam  and 
Istria,  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Arsinor,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the 
lake  of  Ma*ris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  N 1 1 
where  tJie  inhabitants  paid  the  highest  renenv- 
tioii  to  the  crooodilos.  They  nonridied  then 
in  a  splendid  manner,  and  emhalmed  them  af- 
ter death,  aud  buried  them  in  the  subterraneous 

cells  of  the  lalyrinth.    Slrab.  A  town  of 

Cilicta-~-of  ,£olia*-— of  Syria-----^Oypras 
—of  Lyeia— — of  Crete.  'Cnm.^— of  M- 
tolia.  Vid.Ctnutpe. 

Artaku,  and  AaTAaalTiK,  a  people  of  Lttsi- 
ianja,who  reeeiveddieir  name  rrooi  Aimbsas, 
a  promontory  on  the  coa^  of  Spaip,aov  ealleo 
rinisi^.    Sil.  3,  T.  3C2. 

AnTACK,  I.  a  town  and  sea-port  near  Cyzicns. 
It  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  FUacf,  Then 
was  iailsneiKhboarboadafbmiiaiik  eaHed  Aiw 
tacia.  HeroUoi.  4,  c.  H.—Proco>p.  de.  B4k 
Pers.  1,  c.  i&.—Streb.  13.— 5,  c  38.— 

II.  A  city  of  Phrygian  III.  A  forlilied  plaee 

of  Bithynia. 

Artatus,  a  river  of  Illyrii*.   Liv.  43,  c.  19. 

AnTAXATA,  {(rrvw.)  now  ArJi'fh,  a  sirongly 
fortified  lown  of  Upper  Armenia, the  capital  of 
the  empire,  where  the  kings  generally  resided. 
It  is  said  that  Annibal  built  it  for  Artaxias.  the 
king  of  the  country.  It  was  bunu  by  Corfaulo, 
and  rebuilt  bv  Tiridales,  who  called  ilMmnaa 
in  honor  of  ]??ero.  fiVra^.  11. 

AaTRMimc,  T.  a  pfooiontory  of  Rnbsa, 
where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The  neiphltourin? 
part  of  the  sea  bore  the  same  name.  The  tleet 
of  Xerxes  had  a  skirmish  there  with  the  Gre- 
cian sliij)S.    fkroflol.  7,  c.  17.5,  &c.  II.  A 

lake  near  tlie  grove  Aricia,  with  a  temple  sacred 
to  Artemis,  whence  the  natne. 

ArkmIta,  L  a  city  at  the  east  of  Seleucia. 

— n.  An  island  opposite  the  month  of  the 
Achelons.  Strab. 

Arvje,  a  people  of  Hyrcania,  where  Alejt- 
ander  kindly  rec(  ived  (he  chief  ofteeis  of  Da* 
rins.    Curt.  (i,  c.  4. 

AflvrtiN!.  a  fiowcrful  peopJe  of  Gaul,  now 
Aur<rgnf,  near  the  T,i:;tris,  who  took  up  arm« 
against  J.  Cesar.  They  were  contwered  with 
great  fllavwrhter.  Thcjr  pretended  tohedeaoend- 
ed  from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  RonMIMh 
Ca^f.  RfU.  Gal  l.—f^frnk  14. 

AsBF-sTja,  and  Ajsbvstjb,  a  people  oC  Libys 
above  Crrene,  where  the  temple  of  Ammon  is 
built.    Jupiter  is  sometimea  called  on  that  At- 
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Airlr.oH,  A  t(  tm  of  Syria  near  the  filediter 
rancaa,  aU)iii OJU  stadia  from  Jerusal^iiitSiili 
in  being    Josej^L  d$  BHL  Jud.  3,  c.  SL-^tleo- 
§krtuL  H.PLl,c4. 

AscRA,  a  town  of  Bocoiia,  bailt,  according  to 
some,  by  the  giants  Oins  and  Epliialies,  on  a 
f ummit  of  mount  Ueiicoa.  lis  celebrity  arises 
from  Hesiod's  Umg  residenee  there;  wlieiice  he 
is  ntrr-n  called  the  Ascrean  poet,  and  whatever 
poem  treats  ua  agricultural  subiecls,  Ascrccum 
Carmen.  The  town  receiveit  its  name  from 
Ascnu  a  nymph,  mother  to  CEoclos  by  Mep- 
tttne.  suvi.  9.—Paiu.  9,  o.  IB.'-'Futere.  I .  In  tlie 
aL'o  of  Pausanias,  a  single  tower  of  this  town 
remamed;  and,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  there 
are  still  the  remains  of  a  tower,  probably  the 
»ime,  that  mark  its  site,  upon  a  barren  rock  a  few 
miles  from  Oie  ancient  Thespia^.    J/cs.  Oj>cr. 

Asu,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
aerated  on  the  soaih-west  by  the  straits  of 
Babelmandel  and  the  Arabian  golf  fhmi  Africa, 
from  Europe  on  the  west  liy  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Euxine, 
the  straits  of  Cafia,  the  Kooma,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Ural  river  and  mountains.  Ttic 
Indian  ocean  and  the  Frozen  sea  confine  the 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  south  atul  north.  A 
reiy  small  portian  of  this  immense  extent  of 
oonntry  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  of  that 
which  was  known,  the  name  of  Asia  was  ap- 
plied to  but  a  part.  The  Asia  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  signified  only  the  region  about  the 
Cayster,  but  by  degrees  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  the  Turks  Nalolia,  and 
the  later  Greeks  Anatolia,  received  the  name  of 
Asia,  which  was  afterwards  gradaally  extended 
orer  the  continent.  The  Nita  was  sometimes 
made  a  boundary  of  Asia  by  ancient  author^;, 
and  Egypt  was  considered  by  them  to  be  a  part 
oflhisgei^^phical  division.  The  natural  di- 
visions of  Asia  are  formed  by  her  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  political  and  morj* 
divisions corresp.  1 1 1 1 ,  i  u  a  great  measure  to  thot*. 
marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  &nit 
of  these,  comprising  the  Russian  province  of 
Siberia,  wa.s  known  but  hy  th'^  mo«t  uncertain 
tradition  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
who  yet  were  aware  that  those  wild  regions  were 
ifihattitedtoaraceasrnendasihe  climate  and 
the  solt.  South  of  the  Altain  dudn  began  the 
second  division  ;  and  the  extensive  prairies  of 
this  coimtr}*  were  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes,  to 
whom  they  afforded  pasture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  ano  who  sought  from  them  notliin^r  else. 
The  third  division  .south  of  the  Taurus  w:us  a 
civilized  and  populous  countrs',  thicklv  covered 
with  cities,  and  ewn  with  empires.  The  coun- 
trles  of  peninsular  Asia  do  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  these  distinctions;  but  east  of  the  Cas- 
nian  Sea  fhc"?e  lines  in  general  separated  people 
oiftring  in  the  manner  just  de<<cribed.  South- 
em  Asia,  best  known  at  alt  times,  and  particu- 
larly in  antiquity,  was  subject  asratn  to  a  two- 
f  )ld  -  uliili  vivu  ,n  Thus  the  Indas  formed  the 
first  great  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
ths  western  natiotts  of  Asia,  and  the 


Ruph  rates 

■ad  dw  Tigris  acrnin  separated  the  latter  into 
tbica.  These  divisions,  though  understood, 
were  aot  gco^aphicallf  recognized  by  the  an- 
cients, who,  uler  the  name  of  Asia  had  attain- 
ed with  them  i  widest  rignificaticm.  divided  it 
dmim  iha  penit^ni.i,  and  Ufterior  or 


Magna.   The  former  was  called  also  by  the 

Romans  Iniria  Ualyn  and  Intra  Tau^m,  or 
CisTaurum;  and  this  contained  (we  may  here 
observe)  the  terriioiy  of  the  Lydian  Crcasus. 
The  Romans,  however,  applied  the  term  Asia 

absolutely,  in  many  instances,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  Phrygias,  My- 
sia,  CBolia,  and  Ionia,  Caria  and  Lydia.  To 
CEoIia  and  Ionia  the  name  «tis  mo^t  peculiarly 
proper,  and  many  suppose  thai  lo  this  narrow 
region  it  originally  oelonged,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended thence  over  the  continent.  The  Ro- 
mans  knew  it  generally  by  that  name  alone. 
It  was  called  Proconsularis  by  Augustas,  fVom 
the  title  of  the  officer  whom  he  set  over  it.  The 
mylhologists  have  referred  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asiato  Asius,  an  ancient  L^-dian  hero, 
and  lo  Asia  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  an  d  The- 
tis the  wife  of  Japetus  and  mother  of  Prome- 
theas|  but,  says  MaUe-Brun.  "it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Greeio  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  liule  from  the  district  to  which  it  was 
first  applied,  till  it  emhraeed  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  ultimately  the  other  extensive  re- 
;Tions  of  the  cast."  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Asiatic  governments  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished the  people  of  Asia  from  llmse  (.if  the 
European  countries  and  placed  them  general- 
Iv  in  a  hostile  position  to  each  other,  until  the 
(fifli^rence  between  them  became  sett'od  by  the 
ascendency  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  more  liberal  jwlicy  of  the 
west.  Until  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  the 
diflferencesthat  had  begun  to  display  themselves, 
perhaps  in  the  Ar^onautic  exiH.'dition,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  Trojan  war,  were  terminated  by 
the  victory  at  ArnehiL,  (bur  great  empires  had 
flourished  in  sticcession  in  Asia,  perpetuating 
the  original  political  character,  ana  striving  for 
its  universal  supremacy.  The  first  was  the 
A^Tian,  which  terminated  about  700  before 
'he  Christian  era,  and  vras  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Me<les,  which  in  the  Gih  p:cncia;ion 
merged  in  that  of  the  Persians,  even  after  the 
representative  of  the  Asiatic  system  and  the 
pnijro=v<;er  of  all  dominion  in  Asi:<.  Contrmpo- 
rarv  with  the  later  Ass^'riun  empire,  out  of 
which  it  jrew,  wasth(!  Babylonian  empire,  while 
in  Asia  Minor  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Crosus 
may  almost  compare  with  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
dia The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  di- 
visimi  of  his  empire  among  his  genera  Is,  eiffected 
a  division  in  the  Asiatic  states,  and  new  kinf- 
doms  attained  n  tempnrnrv'  importance  under 
the  dilTcrrnt  sovereigns  who  aivsuiiicd  the  names 
AnhLTonus,  Anliochus,  Selcucu<;.  iS:c. ;  butthe 
exiensiiAof  the  Roman  arms  reduced  all  to  its 
former  uniformity,  and  made  of  many  kingdoms 
a  dependent  province.  Over  diff-'rent  pnrts  of 
this  province  ditT  rent  otheers  were  placed  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  prefects  of  the  East  exer- 
cised a  power  and  authority  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  emperor  in  his  mimediate  capital.  Strai. 

vUk. — He^. 

Ames  CAtmn,  or  Asia  patx'b,  ("Aw*  Jut^M*) 
a  tract  of  low  bnd  alone  tlic  Ca>'?ier,  not  Tar 
from  mount  Traoliis.  There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  critics.as  to  the  genuine  read  ing 
in  Homer,  11.  461,)  s^mie  contending  for 
'Air(w  XfiMftwi  *'  in  the  meadows  of  Asias;** 
odMtftr'AdtelrXK^,  **iikthe  Asiia 
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<iuws."  Those  who  follow  ihc  ini  nicr  reading  ■ 
adopt  ihe  Lydian  tradiiion,  and  trace  the  origin 
ot  itic  name  Asia  to  Asias,  the  stm  ot' Cotys.  or 
of  Atyi.  Bui,  as  Heyne  wdi  remarlei,  the  nlr 
let  jc.uliijj,'  iiiuiL' pot'.jcal,  ;uid  Mipporied  by 
the  Ana  Praia,  oud  Asia  Falus  oi  Yinai. 
Heyne.  Exee.-^Sl  S,  461.-1^^.  Otf.  1, 
^».7,  701. 

Aasivs,  a  muuuiajn  ot  Macedonia,  near 
wlucli  the  river  Aous  flows.   Lit.  33,  c.  5. 

AaAFitt,  1.  a  river  of  Theaaly,  fniliag  into  the 
bey  of  BlBlia  at  the  north  oir  Tbermopyla?. 

Strab.  8.  II.  a  river  of  BcBolia,  which  risc> 

in  moani  CiihiiTon,  separates  the  tcrntune^*  ot 
Platxa  and  Thebes,  and,  aAer  traversing  the 
wtiuli-  of  .suuihern  Baotia,  empties  ilstlf  into 
ihu  Eunpui  licaj  Urupus.  On  ibi  l^mks  jhe 
dattle  of  Platxa  was  fought,  479  B.  C.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  Atopo.  Vnm.-^Unodai. 

%  4i,—8irnb.  %~F^.     4.  HI.  A  river 

of  -Asia,  flowing  into  tlie  Lycus  near  Lncnlicea 
IV.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  now  Basi- 
Ueoi  whkh  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
and  empties  into  the  Curinthiacus  Sinus  below 

isicVMii.  CVrfwi.  V.  Another  of  Macedonia, 

ttowiiig  near  Herack-a.  Slriif). 

Ate^ofiB^a.  lowuofPampbylia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Entymedon.  tie.  in  Vir.  I,  c.  M. 
The  inhnbiTanis  sarrificed  swine  to  Vfnns. 
AwttiWN,  a  town  ol  Ba'oua,  twenty  stadia 
finom.Orchomenus  beyond  the  Melas.  Its  name 
was  changed  to  £udielofi,  from  its  advantageous 
situation.  Cnm. 

\vk)s,  a  town  ofPhfjfgte  llliMr,tiy  PUny 
called  Apollonia. 

AwTK,  a  city  in  Spain,  near  the  Bsetis. 

Af-YHU,  pmperh'  so  called,  a  pri)%'ince  of 
Asm,  bounded,  according  lo  Piuleinv,  on  tiie 
north  by  part  of  Armenia  and  mount  iSiphaies, 
cm  the  east  by  a  part  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Choatras  and  Kagrus,  on  Hbe  MMth  hy 
Susiana,  and  on  the  west  by  Mesopotamia,  from  j 
which  u  was  separated  by  the  1  igrni.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Nineveh.  The  country  was  very 
phiin,  fruitfiil,  and  abounding  in  rivers tribtitary 
lo  liie  Tigris.  It  is  thought  to  owe  its  name  to 
Ashur,  the  son  of  Shem;  and  what  this  name 
has  in  coounoo  with  that  of  Syria,  caused  it  to 
besomeffnwstnnsfiMTed  to  the  Syrian  nation, 
whose  (iriiiin  reftri-s  to  Aratn.  alMi  descended 
from  Shem.  The  name  of  Kmdistnn,  which 
aKriem  geography  applies  to  Ai^vria  comes 
from  a  people  who,  under  that  of  Carnuchi  or 
Gordya'i,  occupied  the  mountains  by  which  the 
country  i?  covered  on  the  side  of  Armenia 
and  Atropatene.  Among  the  Jews,  Assyria 
was  the  name  of  a jnrtietuwr  conquering  nation , 
while  amonj::  the  ureeks  it  was  app!  ied  indiscri- 
minately to  the  nations  who  ruled  on  the  Euphrn- 
Ics  and  Tigris  before  Cjrrvs.  The  Jewish  ac- 
•  counts  refer  to  Assyria  properly  so  called,  and 
give  a  chronolo^cal  history  of  the  empire  be- 
ween  B.  C.  800  and  700.  The  Grr -inn  i.utlior 
'oclude,  under  the  designation  of  Ass}'nan,  not 
i«o1t  (he  rnltD|?aalioii,  hat  alto  its  dependencies ; 
whence  the  frequent  confusion  of  Syria  and 
HV^yria.  Assyrian  historjr,  according  to  Gre- 
cian sources,  contains  nottung  more  than  mere 
traditions  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroin«,  who, 
in  the  conntries  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
once  founded  Inr^e  ei.ipires.  The  events  are 
not  chraiologically  aacettained,  but  then  are 


accounts,  in  the  spirit  of  the  east,  oi  Inuiiui 
Seiniramis,  Ninyas,  and  Sardanapalns.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  an  As^rian  empire  lasted 
690  years,  trom  1S37»717.  Owrmi—D'Ai^ 
ri0r.^CNMttMr4.— JfeyKa.— ArrMl  -^DimL- 
CUs. 

An*caath  apeople  ct  India»  near  the  Mtifc 

StraA.  15. 

jl&TACLs,  I.  a  town  oi  Hithjuia,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Nicomedia,  on  the  Sinus  Ai>tacenus,  built 
Hy  Astacus,  son  of  .Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  and  Athens.  Lysf- 
iiiachus  destroyed  it, and  carried  tin-  inhahiiiints 
la  the  town  of  Nicomedia,  w  hich  « eus  then  lately 
built.  Pavs.  5^  c.  li.-Arrian.—Strah.  IT. 
 II.  A  ciiy  ot  Acarnania.    Plin.  5. 

Aktapa,  a  town  ul'  Hispania  Ba-iica,  now 
Eftfpa4a-Vieja.   JLtr.  3^,  c.  eo. 

AsTAroB,ariver  of  iEthiopia.  falling  into  the 
Kik.  It  is  the  Marvi  of  the  Abysidmans,  die 
sonrecN  of  which  since  their  discoven,-  in  the 
beginning  ot  the  lavt  ccniun',  have  been  mista- 
ken for  those  of  the  Nile.  (Vid.  Bruce's  'A* 
vcU.)  Ptolemy  makes  the  Astapus  issue  from 
a  morass  or  laice  named  Colo£,  the  Bakr  Dam- 
bc<t,  into  which  the  iltewt,  poofB  it*  rivnlet. 
D'AnriUe. 

AsreaOsn."",  I.  a  moMntain  at  the  south  of 

rreJc.  IT  A  town  of  Arabia  Felix 

Ahtrmvf,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  now  the 
Vistntsa,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  an- 
cient Orestis  and  Eordsra,  and  flows,  according 
to  TElian,  between  Benhc^a  and  Theswlonlca. 
Cram, 

A-stt;,  a  Greek  word  which  .<«ignifies  ciii/,  ge- 
nerally applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  Athens, 
whioh  was  ihc  most  capital  city  of  Greece.  The 
word  vri)s  is  applied  with  the  same  meaning  of 
siipericirity  to  Rome,  and  to  Alexandltl^ 
the  camlai  of  Egyptf  as  also  to  Troy. 

AmnA,  an  island  and  river  of  Latinm. 
(Pliny.'  It  is,  however,  more  properly  a  penin- 
.<iula,  situated  at  the  mouth  ot  Ihe  river  which 
Stralx}  calls  Storas.  Festus  sap  it  was  some- 
times  called  Stu ra  its  well  as  Ast'ura.  It  is  inte- 
resting for  I  he  pros  imify  of  Cicero's  villa,  where 
CircaM  and  Antium  ronld  be  distiiicniished.  It 
was  the  residence  at  one  lime  of  Angusttis,  and 
atoo  ofTiberius.  Cram, 

A^rf  RRs,  a  people  of  HtsTinnia  Tarraconen- 
sis,  who  signalized  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  Their  capital  was  Asturica 
Angu$tta,  A^orga  ;  hence  Asinrias.  lyAnvUk. 

AsTVPAi,;Eii,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  bctweffl 
Tds  and  Thern,  railed  after  Avtynpalrpa,  the 
daughter  of  Phcpnix,  and  mother  of  Ancteus, 
by  Neptune.   Pmis.  7,  c.  A.—Sirab.  14. 

AxAm' nr«.  n  monntain  in  Rhodes,  where  Ja- 
piter  had  a  temple,  whence  he  was  snmamed 
Atabffit.   smb.  14. 

Atara!«te«,  a  people  of  AfMea,  ten  days' 
fVom  the  Garnmiuites.  There  ivas  (n 
ih''ir  .  '  ii-iiirv  a  hill  of  salt,  with  a  fotmtain  of 
sweet  water  ujion  it.    Herad&l.  4,  c.  184. 

ATABBECHif,  a  town  in  one  of  the  islands  ti 
the  Delta,  where  Verm«:  had  a  temple. 

At4Bn»u.  a  part  of  Mysin,  opposite  Lesbos, 
with  a  smaU  town  in  the  neiglraoarhood  of  Ae 
same  name.   Fans.  4,  c.  35. 

Ateli.*,  a  town  or  fh«^  Owf  in  C?«ni|miii. 
The  earlirsf  enic  reprr<;onin!inp»-  of  the  No* 
mans  were  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Al^li^ 
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md  viKcallfflFalralfle  AteUaue.  From  these 
were  derived,  as  many  think,  the  celebrated 
names  which  delighted  the  emperors  and  the 
people  after  the  Fatmlrr  Ai-.-ljan^f  v.  ltl-  pi  ii- 
aerified.  On  their  lirsi  represcniaima  ihey  were 
received  with  sach  favour,  that  the  actors  in 
them  were  allowed  })nvileg«*  refused  to  every 
other  class  of  hiJiiriuaus  ;  and  ihe  ilr:>t  youth  of 
Rome  were  often  among  the  performers.  Atel- 
Ja  look  put  with  the  Carthageniaiis  in  Amu- 
hoi's  expeditioii  agaiiMt  Italy,  for  whkh  it  was 
reluci  d  to  a  prefecture ;  but  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  municijatUB.  The  ruins  of  itus  town  are 
said  to  he  Still  diseemible  by  the  village  of  8aiu 
Arpino,  near  A  vein*  Ida,  S8^  61  j  and  ^  ^1 
— Cic. — Strub. 

AriiAMANEa.  "  The  Aihamanes  were  a  peo- 
ple of  Epirotic  oiinn.  Pliny,  however,  classes 
uem  with  the  JBteAians.  The  earliest  netttioii 
of  this  people  occurs  in  Diodorixs,  who  mentions 
their  having  taken  part  in  the  Laouac  war  in 
flnronr  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  this 
time  af^arently  of  little  importance  from  their 
numbers  or  territorial  extent;  it  was  not  till 
many  years  after  that  they  acquired  greater 
power  and  influence,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
subjugation  and  extirpation  of  several  snudl 
Tbessalian  and  Enirotie  trihes,  snch  as  the 
iEnianes,  the  jEthices,  and  Perrhebi;  they 
subsequently  appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies 
to  the  .£ioli«ns^  and  formidable  enemies  to  the 
oovereignsofMaeedon.  Uttlefttrther  is  known 
of  -  i  • '  A 1 1 1  ;i  I  r  I  :i  1 1  r  ^ ;  n  1 1 ;  1  Sirubo,  who  hardly  con- 
sidered  them  :is  Greeks,  informs  us  that  they 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  his  time. 
The  rude  habits  of  this  people  inaybe  inferred 
from  a  custom  w  hich,  we  are  a&inred  by  an  an- 
cient histornin,  prevailed  amongthem,  of  assign- 
ing to  their  females  the  -  active  laboncsof  hus- 
bandly, while  the  males  were  ehieflf  employed 
in  tending  their  flocks.  Slephanus  reports  that 
some  considered  them  to  be  Iltyrtans,  others 
Th«ssalians.  The  four  principal  towns  of 
Athaniania  were  Argithea,  Teiray^hvlin,  Hera- 
clea,  and  Theoduria,  as  we  learn  iiuiii  Livy  in 
his  account  of  the  rovotuMon  bv  which  Amy- 
nander  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  That  part 
of  Athnmania  whieh  was  situated  near  the 
Achelous  wa"5  called,  from  thnt  circnmstnnce, 
Paracheloitis.  It  was  annexed  to  Thessajy  by 
the  Romans,  a  circumstance  which gnTOOlieDce 
to  Philip  of  Macedon."  Cram. 

ATHfeNJB,  a  celebrated  city  of  Attica,  founded 
about  I'l')^"'  years  before  the  christian  era,  by 
Cecrops  and  an  Egyptian  colony.  It  was  called 
C«cr«pMtfrom  its  loiinder,  and  afterwards  Athr- 
na  in  honour  of  Miii^^-vn,  who  had  obtained  the 
right  of  fjivin^  it  a  liaine  in  preference  to  Nep- 
tune. [Vi J.  Minorca.]  It  was  t^ovemcd  by  17 
Idngs  in  the  following  order  i — afier  a  reign  of 
fO  years,  Cecrops  was  sncMedeA  hf  Cronans, 
who  began  to  rei::n  ITiOfl  B.  C. ;  Am ph  id  von, 
1497;  Erichthonius.  ll!?7;  Pandion.  1437; 
Erichtheus,  1397;  Ccrvnps  M,  mi:  Pandion 
Sd,  1307;  ^geus,  1383;  Theseu.s,  1235;  Me- 
nestheus,  ld05;  Demophoofi,  IIW;  Ox^Tites, 
1149;  Aphidas.  113/;  ThvmiT  t,..  IVM]  ■ 
Jfelanthas,  11^;  and  Codrus,  1091,  who 
'  ws  kffled  after  a  reign  of  31  years.  "  We  have 
•ittle  or  no  information  respeclin?  the  5;i7e 
of  Athens  under  its  earliest  kings;  it  is  ge- 
mmSIf  Mffond,  however,  that  even  as  late 


as  the  ttee  of  Theseus  the  town  was  almost 
entirriy  confined  to  the  acropolis  and  the  (U^iii» 


ing  hill  of  Man.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan 

\v;ir,  it  appears  tD  in'^r<-u.-L'd  cotLsiderably, 
both  m  population  and  tutl«ui,  6ince  Homcir  ap- 
plies to  it  the  epithets  of  t4itrlfit*H  and  (vf 
y  I ;  s  These  improvements  con' nucH  })robably 
iiuniig  the  reigu  of  Pisisiratas;  aijd  as  li  waa 
able  to  stand  a  siege  against  the  Lacediemo* 
nians  under  his  son  Bipoias,  it  must  evidently 
have  possessed  walls  and  fortifications  of  sutt' 
cient  height  and  strength  to  ensure  its  safety. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subsequent 
iiruption  of  Mardonius,  edected  tlie  entire  des- 
truction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  ii  to 
a  heap  of  ruini:  with  the  exception  only  of 
such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled, 
from  the  solidi^  of  their  inaterials,  to  resist  the 
aetkn  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demoUtifln. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Pla- 
toa.  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger  of  m- 
vanoDt  AtncBS,  restored  to  peace  and  .security, 
soon  rose  drom  its  state  of  ruin  and  desolation ; 
and,  having  been  furnished  by  the  prudent 
fores:t,'ht  aiiil  energetic  conduct  of  Theipisto- 
des  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fenee,  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  admi- 
nistrations of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  to  I  lie  high- 
est pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence  and  strength. 
The  former  is  known  to  have  erected  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  the  Dionyaiac  theaue,  the  Suml 
and  Gymnasium ;  and  also  to  have  embetlishea 
the  Academy,  the  Ai^orri,  and  other  par-  "i  'he 
city  at  his  own  expense.  Pericles  completed 
the  fortifications  wluch  liad  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished state  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon;  he 
likewise  rebuilt  several  edifices  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  mdebted 
for  the  temple  of  Elettsia,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Promrlsea,  the  moat  magnifleent  buildings, 
not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  the  lime  q£  Pericles  that  Athens  at- 
tained the  summit  of  ilaheraty  and  prosperity, 
both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic 
and  the  extent  and  mai^mficence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  which  the  capital  was 
adorned.  Atthisperiodthewholeof  Athens  with 
its  three  ports  of  Pineos,  Munychia,  and  PhaJe* 
rom,  connected  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls,  formed  one  great  city  enclosed  within  a 
vast  peribolns  of  massive  Ibftifications.  The 
whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  collect  from 
Thucydides,  was  not  less  than  174  stadia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  must  be  allotted  to  the  circuit 
of  the  city  itself;  the  long  walls  taken  together 
supply  seventy-fire,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six 
are  furnished  by  the  periboltis  of  the  three  har- 
bours. XenophoQ  reports  that  Athens  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  houses  which,  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  pencns  lo  a  house  wouldgive 
120,000  for  the  population  of  the  eity.  F^om 
the  researche  s  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr  TTaw- 
kim,  it  appears  that  the  former  city  conside- 
rably exceeded  in  extent  the  modem  Athens, 
and  though  little  remains  of  the  ancient  worls 
to  afford  certain  evidence  of  their  circumference, 
:■  is  evident  from  the  measurement  furnished  lijr 
Thucydides,  tht.  they  must  have  extended  oon> 
aiderably  beyond  the  present  line  of  wall|  ea- 
pecially' towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  on  this  side  the  ejctxemity  of  liie 
akr  foaahid  to  the  fiwC  of  aoOHl  AndMNM 
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aad  that  to  tbe  westward  its  walls  followed  the 
Mmll  brook  which  termiMtcs  is  the  marshy 

ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
jx)uit  where  some  ol  the  ancient  luundations 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylum; 
while  to  the  eastward  they  approached  dose  to 
die  IKsBtn,  •  liMe  below  the  praeent  ehnich  of 

the  MologUa/les,  or  ojnfcssors.  The  snme  an- 
tiquar}'  e!>iimaies  the  space  comprehended  witii- 
ib  Che  walls  of  Athens,  the  loc^gaaanral  enclo- 
sure, and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more' 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning 
the  skiiiovnios  c it  tlie  coast,  and  the  ramparts; 
but  if  these  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  coojd 
not  hsre  been  less  than  nineteen  miles:  We 
Jmov  fri>in  nncient  wrilers  that  the  extent  ot"j 
Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome  with- 
in the  walls  of  Servius.  Plutrach  compares  it 
tSlao  with  that  of  Syracuse,  which  Strabo  esti- 
nates  at  180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  twenty-two 
miles.  The  numberofgatesbelon^i^inp  toancicnt 
Athens  is  uncertain,  but  the  existence  of  nine 
has  been  vseeitained  by  classical  writers.  The 
names  of  these  are  Dipyium,  (also  called  Tiniu- 
•LS,  SiCRjE,  and  perhaps  Ckramicje,)  DioMCiiE, 

DtOCOilRIS,    MeUTIDCS,    PiRAICf,  ACHARNIC£, 

Iraiiw,  HtppAnsa,  HnuB.  The  Dmrum,  as 
tre  lenm  fVtim  li^,  was  the  widest,  and  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Forum.  Without  the  walls,  there 
was  a  path  from  the  Dipyium  to  the  Academy,  a 
distance  ut°  nearly  one  mile.  It  wasalso  called 
Thriasian,  and  deemed  sacred  from  its  lyin?  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thriasian  plain  and  Eleusis. 
There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  Dipyium  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  acropolis.  ^  TheDioMEif 
vsn  probnUy  so  enOed  Ron  DHUcift,  one  of 
die  Attic  demi,  and  sittiated  lo  the  north-east  of 
\\  the  Diomeian  gate  must  therefore  have 
m  this  of  the  town.  The  gate  of  Dio- 
CRAREs  was  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  ne^r  the  fountain  of  Panops.  The 
BlBLnTN?iAV  ^te  was  to  the  south,  towartis  the 
I  and  Phalerum.  Near  it  was  the  monument  of 
t  and  tbe  tomb  of  Thneydides.  There  are 
some  remains  of  this  gate,  as  well  as  of  the  Pirai- 
c»,  which  IfHl,  as  the  name  sufficiently  implies,  lo 
the  Pinrns.  The  AaixBNicjB  doubtless  were  so 
named  from  Adiarnie,oneoftlienoit  oonaider* 
able  of  the  Attic  demi,  and  therefore ntnthsre 
been  in  that  direction.  The  1t<im*s  i^i'e,  men* 
tioned  in  the  Dialogue  of  Axiochu.s,  is  placed  by 
€kA.  Leake  about  half-way  between  tne  flissus 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Museium  •,  it  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Phalerum.  The 
gate  called  Hipfadu  is  conjectured  br  the 
mmt  amiqiiary  to  have  stood  between  iMpgr- 
tan  and  the  Pi  nice.  Plofareh  istlie  onljr  wn" 
tcr  who  mentions  it ;  he  states  that  the  lombs  of 
the  family  of  the  orator  Hyperides  were  situated 
In  its  vicinity.  The  ItatA  was  so  called  from  its 
being  wnial  to  convey  corj^es  through  it  to  the 
bur3ring-groand.  Its  precise  situation  cannot 
now  be  discovered,  since,  as  Col.  Leake  observes. 
*  Athens  was  on  ev^ery  side  surrounded  with  an 
immeil*»  eemetery,  there  being  a  continued  sae- 
cession  nf  sepulchres  on  the  ncTth-west  nnd 
north  from  the  northern  long  wall  to  mount 
Anchesnnis;  and  there  were  burying-grotmds 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  southern  long  wall ' 
Pansanias  begins  his  description  of  Athens  ap- 
parently from  the  Pirair  gate.  On  enlerinc 
Ae  eigr,  the  iist  baikiti^  which  he aotioes  is, 


the  PoM^BiVM,  !>o  called  from  ibt  coaiauiu  ^  th« 
sacred  vessels  (t  tum)  ased  in  certain  procea 

.sions  some  ol  u'hichwere  annual,  w  iuir- oihere 
occurred  le»  liequently.  Diese  u-k-^cIs,  toge- 
ther wuh  the  Pe!>ian  syoils,  were  esiuimiea.  u> 
we  know  from  ThuAjdides.  in  the  bagjunug  ol 
the  Peloponnesian  war.atUlOtaleBts.  Atouril^ 

was.-i  teiiijileof  (.'crt's  ct.niaMnn^  .sia4UKOl'lhak 
godde^^,  ui  Protierpmc,  autl  ul  luu*.  liu.s,  Ly  Prax>» 
teles.  FaasaBiin  aext  visits  the  C'MiAMicvst 
which  was  one  ot  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant parLs  of  the  ciiy.  Its  name  w  as  derived 
irom  ilie  hero  Ccianuis,  or  j  <.  i  lia|\s  lioiii  >oiiie 
poUenes  which  were  foiinerly  situated  iJiere.  It 
indnded  probably  the  Agora,  iheStoa  Basileioi^ 
and  tlie  Porile,  as  well  :is  vaiioius  o.i  er  tern  les 
and  public  buildings.  Aniiqiianes  are  not  de- 
cided as  to  the  general  extent  and  directioa  of 
this  port  of  the  ancient  city,  since  scaroaljr  aay 
trace  remains  of  its  mcoinments  and  edifices; 
but  we  may  certainly  concliKk-.  ii ,  tn  their  re- 
searches and  <^)servaiions,  that  u  lay  entirely  oa 
the  south  side  o<  the  acropolis;  in  tliisdirettiaa 
it  must  have  hem  litniued  Ity  the  cry  wall% 
which,  as  u  e  kiurw-,  came  close  to  Xhe  iountain 
Callirhoc  or  Enneacrounos.  Tbe  breadth  of 
the  Ceramicus,  aoeotding  to  Mr.  UawkinSk  b» 
ing  thus  eonfined  on  one  aide  bjr  the  walls  of  tlw 
City,  and  on  the  other  by  the  buildings  imme- 
diately under  the  acropolis,  could  not  liave  vx- 
oeeded  one  hidf  of  its  length.  It  was  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  Ceramicus.  1\w  t tu- 
rner was  without  the  walLs,  and  contained  the 
tombs  (.if  tiiose  who  had  hiJlen  in  l-ai:le,  and 
were  buried  at  the  pubtac  expense.  From  P^ik' 
tarch  it  rapears  that  the  cotmnoniealioii  tnm 
the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  \ry  the  gate 
Dipyium.  Phiiostratus,  howc^-er,  s])cai{&u<  the 
Ceramic  entrance ;  snd  though  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  he  alludes  to  tlie  Dipvlum,  I  would 
not  look  upon  this  as  certain.  We  shall  now 
tnve  .S(«ne  :ii  <-(>Mnt  of  ttie  buildings  of  tire  inner 
Ceramic,  reserving  the  outer  portuai  for  our  de- 
scription of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  first 
etlince  mentit*ied  by  Pausimias  is  ilie  Stoi 
Ba.sii.eio8,  so  called  because  ilie  arcliou  Basi- 
leus  held  his  court  there.  There  is  here  a 
pictwe  repreaeitfing  the  acfaievemms  of  the 
Albenian  eavaliy  sent  to  assist  the  laeedw 

■OPians  at  tbe  Ixittle  of  Manlinea.  This  paint- 
ing was  by  the  celebrateil  E-nphranor.  Thepor- 
tiro  here  described  by  Pati.saniius  is  p>robably  that 
which  llarpocration  calls  the  Sioa  of  Jupiter 
Elenihcmis.  since  Pausanias  himsdf  places  a 
statue  of  this  god  in  the  inrtmerliale  vicinirv. 
He  next  mentions  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pa- 
tnms,  in  whidi  was  a  ataiae  by  EuphranoK, 
two  other  statues  by  Leochnre-s.  and  Calamis 
adorned  the  front:  this  latter  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Alexicacus,  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  pestilence  which  cau-sed  such  a  dread- 
ful mortality  during  the  Pelfiponnesian  war. 
The  Metrotm  was  a  temple  r(ni--i  rmte<l  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  whose  statue  wa&  the  work 
of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  stale 
were  deposited ;  it  served  also  as  n  tribtmal  for 
the  arthon  eponnnus.  Adiacent  to  the  Me- 
tnnim  was  the  senate  house  (i'wXtvHi'^vr^of  dM 
Five  Hundred  whoformed  the  annual  ooniieiUf 
the  stale.  It  eontainedstRloes  of  Jupiter  Gois* 
sellor,  I  roc.)  of  Apollo,  nnd  the  Athenian 
Close  to  the  counol-hall  stood  tha 
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Tholcs,  •  lie  re  ilic  Prvlaucs  hcKl  their  Aa^i^ ;  falliof;  inlo  ileray,  ilie  Agura  beeoine  fiiedj 
•Ad  i<tcrincesi  libis  buikUng  Mas  niso  callc«l  i  about  ibe  ume  ol  Altgu^lus,  in  ihe  siiUiKiuo 
Seias.  SMaevbai  abuvc  wen  the  i«iauies  oi  I  u  here  we  dowvm  iiie  {  urtal  uf  that  Agura.' 
ihe  eponynii,  ur  heroes  who  gave  iheir  name  lo  I  There  w  as  n  ^lrce^  liucti  w  nh  Mercuries  in 
ihe  Aihetnon  inlfcs;  also  Matnos  ol  Auiphia- ;  ilie  A^utu,  viiach  cominuDicaleil  between  the 
rnu.s,  i.ycurjiu-- llie  oratti! ,  aiul  DemuMliene>.  j  bioa  Uusilcius  auU  the  Pcrciie.  1  iic  Macra 
diear  ihe  laiu;r  wsus  a  temple  ul  Marx,  having  j  ^ua  was  a  raiise  uf  |xirticoe&  laicuding  from 

BeJiuul  11  ro»e 
iOitjEcs,  where  Me- 


iteveral  {^atnex  within^  anif  arouml  it  ifat>«e  oi'j  iW  tWatc  gate  tothe  Poecile. 

Hercnlc  ,  'i'tUM?n-,  antt  Pmilar,  who       thus,  the  hill  calU»l  Culum?  Afioiu 


htAoureil  lor  ute  piiiiM^  he  be.>ti>weii  <.)ii  the 


Atfaidtiaas.   Near  tl^ese  sIckhI  the  (igHres  cl  "»Vl  a  later  periml  it  w  ;ts  the  rcMul  ol  labourers 


Harnuxlim  and  Anstogiun.  All  the  .statues 
here  mentiuiMd  were  carried  nwny  a>  s]h>i1.s  by 

Xerxes,  wliiMi  lio  |H.>,s<.-sso(l  ii:iiiM.-ir  ot  Athens, 
twi  they  were  aiiei  wsuib  re:iiore(l  by  AutitKrhus. 
Above  the  Stoa  Baiiileioa,  Pauianias  nonces 
a  lemj'le  ul'  Vulcan,  rontaining  statues  o(  that 
^o<\  aiid  ot  Miuerva,  also  the  temple  of  Venus 
Urania,  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  Parian 
morUe,  ibe  work  ul  Phidiaiu  Theie  buildings 
«ood  pmteblv  towante  the  western  end  ot'  the 
i  id^e  of  Ari'o[)f\iiis.  The  Sto^  PG'.i.ii.K  wn> 
:alkd  irum  the  celebrated  paintingHitconiuiiied ; 
its  more  ancient  name  is  said  however  in  imv  e 
been  Pcisianact  in*;.  The  pirttires  were  by  Polygt 
notus,  Miccti,  ami  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous 
among  the  Grecian  painterK,aiid  rejircsentcd  the 
tiaaies  uf  Theseus  agaiast  the  Anuuons,  and 
'Jhat  of  MaraihoD  and  other  aehievemcntA  of 
the  Athenians.  Here  were  s-nspcnded  also  the 
shields  of  the  Scionacans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedtemonians,  taken  in  the  isle  ol  S[> bac- 
teria. It  wan  in  this  portico  thtit  Zeno  first 
opened  his  school,  which  from  thence  derived 
th»'  iKiMic  of  Stoic.  No  I  V-  ;!win  1500  citizens 
of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
thirty  ^rraals  in  the  Poccile.  Col.  Leake  sup- 
poses that  some  walls  which  are  still  lo  be  seen 
H  the  church  of  I*»magAia  Fanaramcni  are  ihe 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  Near  the 
Bum.  PoKilc  was  a  atatae  of  Merctuy  Ago- 
fMH,  wfaichf  from  ilt  poaltkai  close  to  a  small 
gate,  was  sometimes  termed  'V.ofir,i  no'h  r?i 
we>lSt.  Prom  the  nanie  of  AgORCos  we  must 
eoDcltide  also  that  this  braaenAgnre  stood  in  the 
ancient  Agora,  which  is  known  from  riuious 
pnssatros  in  classical  wrilerstohave  for7ncd  pari 
of  the  Ceramicus.  Xenuphon  also  informs  us, 
that  at  certain  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the 
kliglila  to  make  the  eirenir  t>f  ihe  Agora  on 
hofsebaclc,  Nf^^innin^  from  the  Hermes,  and,  a.« 
they  passe<l  'o  pay  hnmn?e  lo  the  temples  and 
Wttwr-  arounu  li.  The  Agura  was  aAerwards 
femoved  to  another  part  of  the  town,  which  for- 
merly belongrpd,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  de- 
mns  of  En  1 ;  I  niiii  where  it  still  continned  to 
be  held  in  the  time  of  Pansani&t.  Mr.  Haw- 
kkw  cooceives  tliat  this  change  took  place  sab- 
seqnently  to  (he  siege  of  the  city  by  Svlla,  since, 
afler  '  the  Ceramicas  hat!  been  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  so  many  citizens,  the  Agora  was 
fdOTOfl  lo  a  part  of  the  dXf  which  was  at  this 
fcriod  te  every  re.^pect  moreeeiilial  wi^  cohtc- 

nient  f:)r  i'.  nrn?  ^vlwrc  il  i--  rvrnnrVriMi-  '^nt  the 
market  of  the  modem  Athenians  still  continues 
to  be  held  at  the  prevent  day.'  Col.  Le^  abo 
obeerves,  Mhal  the  r if r  stretch "(T  '■onnA  the 
vcropolis,  the  A^ora  became  eniarp»d  m  the 
direction,  until  at  length  the  best  inha- 
.  of  the  dHy,  beii^  m  the  north  side 
9lis,  theoM  AnAi  having  been  de- 
i«fl^a,«i«jlsbMiUiap 


ton  efec;eil  a  lal/ic  iur  a.sirouoiuical  purposes. 


who  came  there  to  be  hired.  We  hear  abu  uf 
au  altar  ci>n.secraied  loihe  twelve  gods  in  the 
Agora.  The  LrxttOHiiM,  whiili  juDliui  ly  no 
longer  exitited  in  the  time  uf  Pausaiuas,  since  iiC 
has  omitted  all  meniioo  of  it,  hakkaI  also  in  the 
Conii'ii- It  was  a  munumciit  in  luuioiu  t  ( 
llie  dau^iiU'i.s  of  Leos,  who  hud  deputed  iheui- 
selves  for  iheir  country.  Near  thissnol  Hippar- 
chos  wa»  »lain  by  Uarmoditisand  Ari-stogiton. 
The  Ceramlcns  contained  also  the  A;;rippei- 
iirn  (n  i]ir;itio  of  Agrippa,  an(l  the  Pala.-ira  i  f 
I'aui  '  ius.  The  blua;  of  the  Thracians  and  uf 
A:tnliis  were  likewi.se  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  Agora  was  divided  into  seciion.s,  disiin- 
gnished  I'roni  eacli  <illier  by  the  means  of  the 
sereral  article:sexhibiie<l  lor  -ale.  One  quarter 
wascaUeii  Cyclus,  where  .skives  were  bought, 
ami  alw  fish,  meat,  and  other  provisioASL  We 
hear  of  ilie  ■>  <■,  .i,.,  14  ciy-z/w  where  they  sold  wo- 
men's apparel,  the  ixtfi/uswXif  uyupaj'or  fish-mar- 
ket, the  ifiaTtAno)iif  tiy  >(M,  clothes4iarket»  also^ 
the  ^y»0u  'ApyiitMf,  Gti  w,  Kifttmrntaif  \  in  the  lat- 
ter .stolen  fToods  were  disposed  of.  A  peculiar 
stand  wasalloHed  to  each  verider.  w  hii  li  ho  was 
not  alluwed  to  change.  In  the  Ceramicus  was 
the  common  hall  of  ihe  mechanic^  of  Athens. 
Thj'<  qnarter  was  also  mnch  frequented  bycour- 
iesan.s.  In  ilie  New  At;i>i  a  Pausanias  not  ices  the 
altar  of  Piiy.  uor.vlnnped  by  the  Athcniana 
alone.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  Gymna.\t- 
um,  called  Piolemoium,  from  lt«  Ibirader  Piole* 
my,  son  of  Juba  the  LiliViin.  Cicrin  s|u'ak>  of 
another  Gvmnasitirn  also  named  Ptolema«uni, 
which  is  siii)[>i<<*ed  to  have  been  establisheil  by 
Ptolemy  Philadel^ius.  Near  it  was  the  celc- 
bratetl  iempic  of  Theseus,  erected  to  that  hera 
after  the  ban  of  Marathon. '  Thi^  iioMe  siruc- 
ture,  which  btui  suiTered  bat  liule  from  the  in- 
juries of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  Chrt^ 
tian  chnrrh.  It  i*^  formed  eniirclv  ,^f  Pcutelic 
marble,  and  standsnpon  an  artificial  loundatioQ 
formed  of  iai^  qoadraagnlar  blocks  of  lime- 
stone. Patisanias  next  passes  on  to  the  Ana- 
cRitJM,  or  temple  of  the  DiowcnrI,  a  buildinj;  of 
:.'rent  anii(iiiitv,  and  containing  paint  ir  ss  of  Po- 
lygnotus  and  Micon.  The  name  of  Anaccium 
was  derived  from  that  of  "A  applied]^ 
the  Athenians  to  Castor  and  Polhix.  Abore 
the  Anaceium,  which,  from  the  passages  refers 
red  lo,  must  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  acro- 
polis, was  the  sacred  endosare  of  AaiMtm^ 
by  wnieh  the  Persians  aseend^ed  to  the  citadel, 
and  .  ri!( its  ramparts.  PTear  this  spot  was 
situated  the  PamuNBirM,  where  the  written 
laws  of  SotoB  w«f«  deposited.  Here  were  se- 
veral 5tafrje<:  Jtmon?  others  that  of  Vo^'ri  bfv 
fore  which  a  lamp  was  kept  eoiuMantlv  burning. 
There  were  also  ihr*  siatties  of  do^xl  Portime, 
of  Mihiades,  and  of  ThemiMocies.  Paosaiuat 
then  proceed  to  notice  ibe  Imple  of  Scrnii^ 
whom  Fid«mj  Ind  iiuiodvMAtmiig  Um  Aa»> 
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man  U-^tics.  Some  i  cmauis  ot  diin  buiJdiog 
are  suppctocd  to  cxim  near  tlie  church  of  jHo- 

nnphiii  \  laUiki.  Is'tit  lar  lu  jii  i;  rit.iitlift 
leuipic,  cuii^ccia.'od  to  Luciuu.  ilc  utx;  j'uiiii.s 
out  Mivf  ral  buddings  ercclcd  in  this  j  an  ol  li.e 
:nty  by  Uadrion,  w^icbli  om  ihai  circiunsiauce, 
IS  ve  learn  by  an  iiisci  ii>iii>n,  was  isomeumes 
:alkHl  H^iiRK.MiiMi.i:;.  The  Olympkiim  \\a> 
cne  ot  the  must  unca-ut  of  the  sacml  i;di(ice.s  of 
Athens,  since  it  is  said  to  have  beeen  originally 
founded  by  Deucalion.  A  more  magnificent 
structure  w  as  ulienvards  raised  by  PLsisiratuson 
the  site  ol"  the  old  buildin.^,  tnii  l  e  did  not  live 
to  accompUsih  bi»  onUena  iiog  \  aiid  duruig  the 
aumerou^  v'ars  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
afterwards  cnj:nj,'i-d,  it  rcinriincd  in  a  luglcctod 
Slate.  In  the  leigii  ol  Augu^iii>  it  i!>  .suid  liiai 
the  different  kingb  in  alliance  vviih  that  eniperor 
itad  jointly  undertaken  to  complete  the  unnni.sh- 
ed  structure  of  the  Olyinpeium.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain il.at  it  was  not  liiially  ici  niiiiaii.-(l  uniil  the 
time  of  Uadnan,  who,  a:>  we  learn  from  Spar- 
tianus,  uiui  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
whole  p»'rilx>lus  was  I'uur  stadin  in  circuit,  and 
was  ci  uwtlcd  with  statues  ul  Hadrian,  each  of 
the  Git  cum  cities  having  supplied  one;  but 
the  Athenians  suipasscd  all  in  the  very  re- 
markabte  Colossos  ther  had  raised  behind  the 
icmphj.  In  the  peribolus  were  several  antiqui- 
ties, such  as  a  Jupiter  in  LrtLsi*,  the  temple  of 
Saiurn  and  Rhea,  the  temenusof  01yinpia,and 
the  chasm  through  whif  h  the  wntcrs  of  Denra- 
lion's  flood  are  said  lu  have  jctiied.  To  Deu- 
calion Ls  aitribuicd  the  most  smcient  temple  of 
Japiier  Olympius;  and  his  tomb  was  .shown  not 
ftr  from  the  present  building.  Hadrian  also 
embellbhcd  Athens  with  other  edifices ;  name- 
ly, a  temple  ol  Juno,  another  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  temple  comtnt  n  to  all  the  god.s. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  build- 
ing in  which  were  ISO  columns  of  Phrygian 
marblo.  There  wasalso  a  gymnasium  erected 
by  that  emperor,  in  which  were  to  be  seen  100 
columns  or  Afincan  marble.  The  site  of  this 
bu ikling  is  nmv  occu[)ii'd  jmi  ibnlitv  bv  the churcli 
\}( Patiaghia  Cor^opiin.  Fiuni  the  Piytaneium 
a  street  led  towards  the  Olympcium  after  di- 
vining to  the  west  of  that  edifice;  it  was 
called  the  jttreet  of  the  Tripods  from  the  cir. 
cumstancc  of  its  hoin?  lined  with  small  tem- 
ples, where  prize  tripo<is  were  iu>ua]|y  d*-|H)sii- 
ed :  of  this  description  was  the  beautiful  little 
chornEric  moniiTnent  of  Lysicrates,  vulgarly 
calk'd  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  whicn 
serves  as  an  exeellcnt  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Patisanias,  and  points  out  accurately  the 
site  and  direction  of  Ihe  street  to  which  hie  i«> 
fr-v  One  of  the  temples  contained  n  sntyr, 
wiuch  was  regjurded  by  Praxiteles  him-seif  as 
his  ekef  ifmtvre.  Near  this  quarter  was  the 
txHjECv,  a  most  ancient  sanctiury  of  Bacchus, 
and  probably  the  same  to  which  Thncydides 
alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnis. 
Near  the  Lenteum  stood  the  celebrated  Diony- 
aiac  theatre,  in  which,  as  we  leam  from  Pau- 
sanias,  were  many  stntycs  of  trairic  and  comic 
XK2ts  ;  among  the  latter,  Menandcr  is  the  most 
celebrated.  Here  were  also  the  effigies  of  the 
fiunoos  tragic  writersEnripides,  Sophocles,  and 
£sehy1t(f(;  thai  of  the  latter  was  done  long 
after  his  death.  In  this  theatie,  which,  an- ■  rJ- 
«g  to  Dicaearchus.  was  the  most  beauti:ul  in 


exi^itcoce,  diimuuic  cuulCkt^  were  decided.  Fr um 
Plctiu  we  may  collect  that  it «  ax  capable  ol  con 

uni. 11. ;iu,0t.";O  .spectators.  '1  Kr  siumtion  of  ilif 
l>iun_v.'jac  ii.eaire  i>>  a  uij.putttl  j  oiiii  among  th^ 
urittVs  on  .'itheuian  tojo^Jui  ;.y ;  but  Col 
Leake,  1  think,  has  MUutliuiuiiiy  proved  that  i. 
must  have  stood  near  the  souihocasttein  angle  ol 
'  lilt  aLUij  Like  il.c  <.thei  iheaiies  t/C  Gitcce, 
lis  eAtreniilies  weie  &upi)oned  by  .solid  pierjs  of 
masonry,  while  the  miudle  ol  it  was  excavatetl 
on  the  >n\i:  ui'  tlie  hilt.  2Sol  iai  Horn  tbcnca 
v\  JUS  UiC  UKKJtM  of  I'eucio,  .said  to  liave  been 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  lent  of  Xerxes. 
Plutarch  lolurais  us  it  was  richly  decorated  «'itlL 
columns,  which  terminated  in  a  point.  Xeno> 
j  hon  .'stales,  that  during  the  lyiatmy  of  the 
i  liiiiy  the  Udeiuin  wai.  general iy  occupied  by 
their  .saiellilcs.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire 
by  Ari.stion,  general  of  Miihridates,  who  de- 
fended Athens  against  Sylla.  "^Ve  leain  how- 
ever from  Viiruviiis,  and  an  insciipiion  cited  by 
Col.  Jjeake,  tbtu  the  building  wa.s  tdkrwards 
restored  at  the  expense  of  Arlobarzanes  king  of 
Cappadcicia.  vcstipes  have  yet  been  dis- 

covered w  hich  can  be  aM:tiU'd  iu  this  buildmg. 
nor  arc  there  any  remains  of  the  Lena-um  ana 
the  temples  which  it  once  encloi>ed-,  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  evident  aecumula- 
tiun  of  .soil  which  ha^talcen  j  lati'  uu'l  i  iLis  end 
of  Ihe  aciopolis.  The  Ccciopiar:  citadel,  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  lojxig.-aphjr 
of  Alliens,  v,as  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
abruptly  teruunaiin;,' in  jirecipiceson  every  .side, 
with  the  excepiion  of  its  western  end,  Irom 
whence  it  was  alone  acce^blc.  Ucre stood  the 
magnificent  Propyijea  of  the  acropolis,  erected 
by  Pericles,  which.  thoui,'h  intcnilcd  only  as  an 
approach  to  the  Parthenon,  weie  supposed  to  ri- 
val that  edifice  in  beauty  and  dimensions.  Thia 
work  wa.s  probably  designed  a«  well  for  thepnr> 
poses  of  security  and  defence  as  that  of  orna- 
ment, from  the  massive  .solidiiy  of  ii>  i  onstruc- 
lion.  The  whole  was  of  Pentelic  marble,  and, 
as  Pausonias  informs  us,  the  size  of  the  blocks 
surpassfd  all  that  he  had  ever  sef  ii.  Ii  f^  tnMst- 
ed  of  a  great  veilibule,  with  a  lion;  ol  si.v  Dune 
columns ;  behind  which  was  another  supported 
by  as  many  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order;  these 
formed  the  appraaeh  to  Ihe  five  gates  or  entran- 
ces toilif  citadel.  On  each  .side  were  two  wings 
piojectini;  lioin  tlie  great  ccntial  colonnade, 
and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  trifjlyphs.  This  great  Mructure  issaid 
to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  2(XX)  talents.  Paiisanias  iiiforms  us  that 
the  PropylsBQ  were  omameiued  with  equestrian 
statues.  On  the  right  stood  a  temple  of  Yieto* 
ry  Apicms.  On  the  left  a  building  containing 
several  paintings  representing  different  events 
which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  acropolis  were  the  statues  of 
Mercury  Propylteus,  and  the  three  Grace?,  said 
to  be  tlie  work  of  Socratc-s.  The  PMiTiif  Nry, 
or  tanple  of  Minerva,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  acropoli.s  beingfar  elevated  above  th« 
Propyla^a  aud  the  surrounding  edifices.  It  oc- 
cupied apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  also  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va, and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian 
invasion.  Tn  beanty  and  graridenr  it  SDrpvnA 
all  other  buildings  of  the  kind,  and  was  con» 
structed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  ar> 
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cU  r9  was  ktinai.  Those  who  have  studied 
in  d  mensions  intbrm  as  that  it  consisted  ui  a 
cell,  Jtirruundcd  with  a  peristyle,  having  eight  [ 
Done  coluinii^  in  the  two  iVonLs,  ami  s<!venieen  ' 
iu  the  sides.  These  were  su  teet  two  inches 
te  diankeier  at  the  base,  and  thiitsr-^iMir  feet  ia 
height,  standing  upon  a  pavement,  to  which 
there  was  an  a.scent  of  three  steps,  the  total 
elevation  of  the  temple  being  05  teet  from  the 
groimdi  the  length  was  Hki,  and  the  breadth 
iwftet.  It  was  also  eniiehed  both  within  and 

without  with  matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first 
aculptoni  of  Greece.  We  learn  from  Pausanias, 
that  those  which  decorated  the  pediment  in  front 
related  to  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  those  be- 
hind to  the  contest  between  the  goddess  and 
IN\piune  for  Attica.  'Vhf  statue  of  Minerva 
was  of  ivory  and  gold.  On  the  summit  of  the 
bahnet  was  placed  a  sphiaz^  with  grifins  on 
each  ofthe  sides.  The  statue  itself  was  erect, 
and  ciuihed  ui  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feeL  On 
Ihe  bnasi  was  a  head  of  Medusa  wrought  in 
ivoiy,  and  a  hgure  of  Victory  about  four  cubits 
higlL  She  held  a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  a 
shield  lay  at  hei  leet  ;  near  the  spear  was  a  ser- 
pent, which  might  be  suppoesed  to  represent  that 
of  Biidilhonius.  According  to  Pliny  the  figure 
was  twenty-six  cubits  hijjh.  The  whole  was 
executed  by  Pludias,  who  had  further  contrived 
that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue  was  en- 
crusted might  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
sculpture  od  the  pedestal  represented  the  biidk 
of  Pandora.  Pau.sania.s  alNO  notircNihc  statues 
sf  Iphicrales,  Pericles,  and  his  father  Xantip 
jnMf  Anacreon,  and  a  brazen  ApoUo,  by  Phidi- 
as. On  the  southern  wall  were  sculptured  the 
war  of  the  giants  who  inhabited  PaJlene,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  also 
that  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Glauis 
iit  Mysia,  presented  by  Attaltis.  Here  was 
likewise  the  statue  of  Olympichlorii';.  who  freed 
the  Athenians  from  the  Macedonian  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Cassander.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  acropolis  stood  the  CREcnrHEitnti,  or 
temple  of  Erechthen^,  a  baildinsr  of  great  an- 
tiquity, since  it  is  alluded  to  hy  Tlomer,  and  ad- 
joining it  was  the  temple  of  Mmerva  Polias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  whose  i^atue  is 
said  to  have  been  acommonotferingofihc  dcmi 
before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis 
by  Theseus.  Tlie  lamp  which  wiis  suspended 
in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  be  exiin> 
guisbed.  Another  part  of  this  eompoimdbaild- 
ins:  was  the  Pandrosium,  or  chapol,  sacred  to 
Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 
The  Erechiheinm  contained  the  olive  tree, 
and  the  well  of  salt  water,  produced  by  Minerva 
and  Neptune  during  their  contest  for  Attica, 
also  the  serpent  of  Erichthonius.  In  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Polios  was  a  wooden  Uerm&s, 
■aidtohavebi'cn  presented  by  Cecrops,  a  chair, 
made  by  Dxdalas,  and  some  spoils  of  the 
Medes,  such  as  the  silver-footed  seat  of  Xerxes, 
the  sword  of  Mardonins,  and  the  breasiplate  of 
]^ilasistius»  Cecrops  was  said  to  have  been 
boried  in  the  aercipolis;  and  it  i»  probable  that 
adiapel  wa^  consecrated  to  him  underthe  name 
dT  CscaonuM.  We  are  informed  by  Xeno- 
wiMl  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  in 
me  twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
bqt  it  is  not  known  bv  whom  it  was  subsequent- 
ijgiMond.  Tha  whole  of  «ha  — 


snrnxmded  by  walls  raised  ett  the  natural 

ro<-k,  of  which  the  entire  hill  is  cumpused.  The 
must  ancient  inrt  of  the>e  fonifiostions  was 

constructed  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pela*igi,  who,  m 
the  course  of  their  migrations,  .settlett  in  Auica^ 
and,  being  probably  skilled  in  works  ot  this  iia> 
ture,  were  employed  by  the  Attu  iii.His  in  the 
erection  of  these  walls.  i'au.sauia.>  lueiition.- 
the  names  of  Agrolas  and  Hyperbius  a-s  In-ing 
probaUy  the  c^ls  of  the  colony.  The  rau^ 
part  nnsed  hy  this  people  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Athens  under  the  riainc  of  Pe- 
i.AaoKX'M,  which  included  also  a  jHiiiiuii  o| 
'ground  below  the  wall  at  the  fixii  ot  the  rocks 
of  the  acropolis.  This  had  been  alloUrMi  (o  the 
Pela^i  whil."rt  they  resided  at  Athens,  and,  on 
their  departure,  it  w;i-  l  rludilen  to  Ik?  inhabited 
or  cultivated.  It  was  apparently  onthenurihem 
side  ofthe  citadd  as  we  are  mformed  by  Pin-: 
larch  that  the  southern  wall  was  huilt  by  Cinion, 
from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Cimonicm. 
Another  portion  aj^ars  from  Thucydidcs  tu 
have  been  constructed  under  the  adininLstratiaii 
of  Themistocles;  and  there  Ls  still  great  evi- 
dence of  the  haste  with  which  the  hi^iiii  Kin  de- 
.scribes  that  work  to  have'been  perl'onned  on  the 
termination  ofthe  Persian  war.  From  the 
acropolis  Pausanias  pnveeds  to  tlie  Aiseopa- 
ocM,  or  hill  of  Mars,  which  nse>  at  u  lutle  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  the  north-west.  It  was  so 
called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  uf  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there  for  the 
murder  of  Halirrhoihius  s<jn  of  Neptune.  The 
PvYx  was,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness, 
the  usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  es- 
pecially during  elections.  It  appears  to  have 
Deen  situated  on  rising  grouna  opposite  the 
ArcopagU-s,  and  in  a  line  with  the  PriijiyliEaol 
the  acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  ea^i.  1:  was 
also  ekw  to  the  mlb  of  the  city,  as  ^^  e  learn 
from  the  scholiast  to  Aristophane>.  Tlie  cele- 
brated Bema,  from  which  the  orators  adilresscd 
the  people,  was  a  simple  pidpit  of  stone,  which 
at  first  looked  to  the  sea,  but  in  the  lime  uf  the 
ihiny  Tyrants  It  WW  ivmed  towanis  the  inte- 
rior of  tfie  coimtr)'.  Some  traces  of  this  ancient 
structure  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  hiil.ihe  siiua- ' 
tion  and  bearings  of  which  answer  ])'  ;fecily  in 
:i!l  respects  to  what  lias  Iteen  collec  ed  troin  an- 
cient authorities  relative  to  the  Pnyx.  The 
McsRiUM  was  another  elevation  in  t!ie  s^me  vi- 
cinity, to  the  souib-we«it  of  the  acropolis,  and, 
like  the  Pnyx,  inchided  also  within  the  aaeienc 
periphery  of  the  city  wall.  It  is  said  to  hare 
Ijcen  named  from  tne  poet  Musifus,  who  was 
interred  there.  At  a  much  later  period  amonti- 
ment  was  erected  here  bv  Philupappus,  a  de- 
scendant ofthe  kings  of  Commaffene,  and  who, 
having  been  consul  under  the  wr^u  1  Traj.in, 
retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  iuscrip>. 
tion  on  this  stnietnre.  Pausanias,  who  curso- 
rily notices  the  raonnmcn!,  simplv  snvs  it  l>e- 
longed  loa  Syrian.  APer  s;K»nkiiig  of  ilie  Are- 
opagus. Ihe  same  writer  pro-'ceds  lo  mention 
some  other  courts  of  judicature  of  less  note. 
The  PiRABTSTOTi,  where  petty  esif^ies  were 
tried  :  the  Tric.'^ncm.  so  cnlled  fr  i-n  it'^  shape  : 
Batbaciuitm  and  Piickvh  ilm,  Irom  tiieir  co- 
lour. The  Hsi.icSA.  a  i  ribunal  of  much  greater 
importance,  which  is  oOen  allude«l  to  bj'  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  classical  wrifrs,  situn 
near  ^  Agoia,  and  so  nmed  thm  itibnif 
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court  ID  whicn  ns  at  use  l  I  murder  were 
tned;  (hiuc  wUu  cuuiessed  Hi,  pcrpttimuoo,  but 
wer«  prepared  lo  deSend  ibe  aci,  were  judged  in 
the  Delphinium,  which  tribunal  was  prubabiy 
near  the  temple  ol  Apollo  Delphinius.  Huvin;,' 
now  noticed  the  principal  buiiiliiigb  and  niuiiu- 
ments  wuhui  the  city,  we  mutA  proceed  to  re- 
mark upoe  iboee  in  its  sulmrfas  uul  environs. 
The  quarter  called  Ccelk  was  appropriated  to 
aepulcnres,  and  couiiei|Uenily  miL$i  have  been 
without  the  town,  since  we  are  assured  that  no 
one  was  allowed  to  beiniened  wuhin  its  walls. 
CiraonandThncydides  were  both  enioubed  in 
thi-,  quarter.  C<i.'lo  i.s  cla>M;d  by  iies)'chius 
among  tiic  Auic  denu.  CoL  Leake  places  with 
gMtt  probability  tliie  hollow  way  or  valley, '  to 
the  south  ol  ihe  acropolis,  near  the  gale  oi 
LMiidxirdJuiri,  which  aiiswen>  to  ihe  PuiiieMe- 
litem>e.s.'  Mkutc,  ot  whjch  Puu>anias  makes 
no  menuon,  is  supposed  by  the  :>auie  )iMliciotiB 
antiquary  to  have  oeen  principally  within  the 
walls.  Here  also  was  the  place  ul  rehearsal  lor 
the  tragic  actors,  the  Eukysackum  or  boaaua- 
ry  ol  Euryaaces  mju  oi  Ajax,  and  the  temple 
ol'  Menaiippus.  Melite  was  a  demos  ol  the 
tribe  v£neis,  but,  according  to  Harpocraiion,  ot 
IheCecrupian.  Colyttus  was  anolJier  suburban 
demos,  it  wa£  remarked  thai  the  children  ol 
this  (dace  were  very  precocions  in  their  speech. 
I'!  ir.  nccording  to  some  writerquoted  byDiog. 
Laei  I.  ui  )x\^  lileof  the  philosopher,  wa:>  a  native 
3f  Colyttus,  as  also  Timon  the  man-hater.  iEs- 
thinea  the  oraUHr  was  said  to  hare  resided  here 
Ibr  Ibi^-five  years.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Colly tttth,  a*  may  be  seen  from  some  inscritJtioibi 
cited  by  Spon,  t.  II.  p.  427.  Is'eor  the  liu^u^ 
«ood  another  Odeium,  as  PausaniBSinforms  us, 
which  was  adurued  wiih  various  statues  of  'he 
Ptolemie?;,  kmijps  ul  Kgypt,  as  well  as  ol  Pia 
lip  and  Alexander,  Lysiroachu:i  and  Pyrrhus. 
Thit»  was  aopoienily  one  ol  the  minor  theatres^ 
and  probably  eiecled  by  some  prince  of  Ae 
Macedonian  dynasty.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  Elcusinium,  or  tempie  ot  Cer«s  and  Pro- 
serpine, set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  less- 
or Gleusinian  mysteries.  It  stood  jprobaldy  in 
an  island  formea  by  the  Ilisnts,  which  is  well 
adapted  fur  .so  .^aiired  and  reured  a  sanctuary, 
and  where  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing are  still  obser^'able.  Near  the  Eleosinium, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llissiis,  wn--  the 
SxAWtM  erected  for  the  celebration  1 1  ;sUJnei» 
during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lvcurgus, 
the  son  tit  Lyoophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutrach's 
life  of  that  orator.  Antifittiiries  afirm  that  the 
area  of  this  bui!din<,'  remains  entire,  together 
with  other  vestiges.  Higher  up  the  river  u  as 
Acrn  and  the  lempieorDtann  Agroleiti.  f  Ic- 
rodoius  reports  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  Bo- 
reas by  the  Athenians,  to  commemorate  the 
»()r!n  which  destroyed  so  many  of  ihc  Persian 
.ihips  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Beyond  was 
IIm  LYcanm,  a  sacred  enelosnre  dedicaicd  to 
Apollo,  where  the  poleniarch  formerly  kept  his 
court.  It  was  dpcorated  with  fountains,  planta- 
tteBa^and  building's  by  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  and 
Lycutipis,  and  became  the  usoal  place  of  «zer- 
eise  for  the  Athenian  youths  who  aevoled  ibem- 
to  military  pur r  !N'.  i r  was  it  less  fre- 
fneuen  by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to 
iHanowni  and  ilpilf .  W«  know  that  it  m 
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and  his  lollowers,  who  thence  obtained  the  came 
ot  Peripatetics.  Here  was  the  looniain  ol  the 
hero  nnopi,  and  a  phuie-tree  of  gteat  size  ant* 
beauty  mentioned  by  Tbeophra-sius.  The  j  usi- 
tiuu  cummonlv  a.s.signed  lo  the  I.yccuau  u.  o» 
the  right  bank  of  the  lli&su.s,  and  i.eaily  up- 
poaiie  to  the  church  ot  l*eUr9*  biUiwtmttim, 
which  is  snppaaed  tocorrespcnd  with  the  temple 
of  Diana  Agrtnera  on  ih--  <  ifi'-t  side  ol  the  river 
AaDicTTi'8  was  a  judicial  court  uu  ilie  banks  ol 
the  llissus,  and  not  far  removed  Irom  the  Bin- 
dium.  Cynosaroes  was  a  spot  consecratnl  to 
Hercules,  and  possessed  a  gymiia-siam  and 
groves  frequenicd  by  philosophers.  Here  was  a 
tribtmal,  which  decided  upon  the  legitimacy  ul 
children  in  doubtful  cases.  AAer  the  vidary  el 
Marathon  the  Athenian  army  took  up  a  po'^ition 
at  (Jynu&argus,  when  the  cuy  was  threatened 
by  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round  the 
promontoiy  of  t^onimn.  Cynosajiiges  is  so^ 
posed  to  have  been  utnated  at  the  fool  of  monnt 
Anchesmus,  now  the  hil!  oi  .s/.  George,  and  to 
the  south-west  of  Asaniato.  in  the  .same  vi- 
cinity we  must  place  the  demos  of  Diomxu, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appertained  to 
the  tribe  .£geis.  From  Aristoplianes  we  col- 
lect that  a  fesuval  was  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Uerctties.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Ancss** 
Mcs  aa  to  ineoBsidcTable  height,  with  a  siarae 
of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  It  nuw  takes  its 
name  from  the  church  of  Si.  Gcar^c,  w  hich  bos 
replaced  the  statue.  Pioceeding  beyond  this 
hill  round  Ihe  walls  of  the  city,  we  ahall  arrive 
at  the  outer  Cauman,  whidi  contained  the 
remains  of  the  mOKt  illustrious  warriors  and 
i>tatesmen  of  Athens.  Here  were  micrred  Pe- 
ricles, Phormio,  Thrasybulus,  and  Chabrias; 
the  road,  in  fiu  t,  was  lined  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  uJ  Athe- 
nians who  bad  fallen  in  battle,  fiver  each 
lomb  was  nlaced  a  pillar  with  an  ioM^iiption 
recording  tne  names  of  the  dead,  and  those  of 
theit'  dt  tni  and  tribes.  One  column  commemo- 
rated the  names  of  those  who  hod  imien  in 
Sidty ;  that  of  Nicias,  however^  was  cxceDted, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  surrendered  hin^ 
self  to  the  enemy;  while  Dem««thenes  vas 
adjuiljfCed  worthy  of  having  bis  name  inscribed 
lor  this  reason,  that  having  capitulated  lor  his 
army,  he  idnsed  lo  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
made  an  attempt  on  his  own  lile.  Her'-  weie 
aiso  the  ccnotapli5  of  lhu»>e  who  fell  in  (lie  naval 
fight  at  the  Hellespont,  in  the  battle  of  Ch«ro- 
nea,  and  during  tne  Lamiae  war.  Beyond 
were  the  tooibs  of  CHeisthenes,  who  inereaaad 
the  number  of  the  Attic  tribes;  of  Tolmidcs; 
of  C'onon  and  Timoiheus,  a  father  and  son. 
whose  exploits  are  only  surnaseaed  by  ihoaaof 
Miliiades  and  Cimon.  Here  were  interred 
Zeno  and  Chr>'sippus,  celebrated  Stoics,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristc^iton,  and  the  ora'ors  Kphi- 
aitei  and  Lycurgus.  The  latter  is  said  to  have 
deposited  in  the  puMic  treasury  660O  MleMB 
more  than  Pericles  had  heen  able  lo  collect.  It 
was  in  the  outer  €eramicu.H  that  the  games 
called  Leaapadepboria  were  celebrated.  The 
Academy  was  at  the  extremity  of  this  burial 
ground,  and  about  six  stadia  fVom  the  gale 
Dipylum.  'A  few  scaitrn  1  i  liir;  i^row  on  it, 
and  some  paces  further  west  we  saw  a  number 
of  fardflOB  and  vinmrdi,  vhidh  pnntaliw| 
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in  any  cner  part  of  the  plain.'  A  1  Ir  u., 
the  oortli-west  al  the  Academy  was  ti^-  de- 
ans ok  Couotms,  named  Hij^os  from  the  al- 
tar erected  thei-^  'o  ihc  K(jtii:»sJrian  Neptune, 
and  roklercd  m  cclci>:'aied  hy  ihc  play  of  Suj»tit> 
diSMlbe  MCiie  of  Ihe  last  adventures  of  Ut^di- 
jttis.  From  Thucydidcs  we  learn  that  Colonus  J 
was  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  and  that ! 
tssemblies  oi  the  people  were  some  oo  a- 
fiotts  convened  ai  tne  temple  of  ^ieptune.  Tlic  | 
Minted  long  walls  wbleh  connected  Athens  | 
with  its  several  port-?  were  first  planned  and 
commenced  by  Themistucles  ailer  the  lerinioa- 
Ika  of  the  Persian  war ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
lenninate  this  great  undcrtakm^,  which  Mas 
continued  aAcr  his  death  by  Cimon,  and  at 
length  oompletfd  by  rericU-s.  Sometimes  we 
fiad  (hem  termed  the  legs.  ^ff>(i.A«,)  and  La- 
tin wrilen  the  nrms,  (bracnm,)  of  the  Pineoa. 
One  of  these  vn^  dc^i^nared  by  the  name  of 
Pirnic,  and  souieiiines  by  iliat  of  the  northern 
urill,  Joftttif  ftix  'i ;  itslent^th  was  forty  stadia. 
The  other called  the  Philerie,  or  southern 
wall,  and  measured  thirty-live  stadia.  The  in- 
termediate wall,  {ntafi((r9¥  ruxoi.)  Kpoken  of  by 
Mme  ancient  wriien,  may  have  been  that  portion 
wbieh  wasenelomd  between  the  two  longomural 

arms.  In  the  Peloponn»'-ii;n  \v!ir,  the  exterior 
or  Piraic  wttll  alone  wai»  guarded,  as  that  wai> 
the  only  d  ireeticm  in  whieli  the  enemy  could  ad- 
vance, there  being  no  pns«!age  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Athens,  exc^  through  a  difficult  pass 
between  the  city  ana  mount  Hyraeiius,  or  bv 
mnkina;  the  circuit  of  thai  mountain,  which 
wottld  navebeen  a  very  haxaidom  undemking. 
The  lonir  walls  remained  entire  about  fifty-four 
years  after  their  completion,  till  the  capture  of 
Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which,  Conon  rebuilt  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Phamabazus.  Cul.  Leake  inrurm.s 
va  thataorae  vei^tiges  of  this  great  work  are  still 
to  be  seen.  '  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  where  they  were  coiinect- 
ed  \v\{]i  the  fortifications  of  Pineus  and  Phale- 
rum.  The  modem  road  from  Athens  to  the 
|KHt  Dniko,  at  Miraethinfr  leas  than  two  miles 
short  of  the  latter,  comes  upon  the  fotmdatinns 
of  the  northern  long  wall,  which  are  formed  of 
Tiat  masses  of  »iuared  stones,  and  are  about 
twelve  feel  in  thickness.  Precisely  parallel  to 
it,  at  the  distance  of  550  feet,  are  seen  the  fonn- 
dalions  of  the  southern  long  walls;  the  twn 
walls  thns  forming  a  wide  street,  running  from 
centre  of  the  Ptialerie  hflt  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  r-nrrnnce  ofthe  ncropn'lis.'  Mnri- 
time  Athens  may  be  con«adered  as  divided  into 
the  three  qaarters  of  Piiijbds,  Mcntchia,  and 
pH^ti.rnfM.  '  Pin-iEr«.'  Pmi««anias  ,  '  was 
a  demus  from  the  earliest  time,  but  it  diil  not  be- 
come a  port  for  ships  before  the  administration 
of  Themistocles.  Hitherto  Phalcnim  had  been 
Hie  nmal  harbonr,  aft  it  wan  nearest  the  sea ; 
arif^  "Mt'nesfheus  is  said  to  have  ^nili  from 
tijence  for  Troy,  and  Theseus  for  Crete.  But 
Tbemisloeles  perceiriniF  that  the  Pfivm  pre- 
sented greiter  advaninres  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  contained  three  ports  instead  of 
one,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  die 
verumeiit,  caused  it  to  he  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  shipping.  And  now  there  are  still  re- 
tlie  eotefed  docks,  and  the  tmnb  ct 
44 
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bonis;  for  It  !•<  said  thai  tl  i  A :;:i  iiiari>  hiivuij 
rei>enied  ot  their  conduct  it*wai  d.-s  turn,  ti's  rela- 
tives conveyed  thither  liis  remains  iruin  Mag- 
ne«in  '  Stfabo  romj  ares  the  Miahiwne  pari  iA 
Athens  to  the  city  ot  me  Rhodinns,  Muce  it  was 
thickly  inhabited,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  com- 
prehending w  iihm  iis  circuit  the  i'irKUii  anc 
the  other  pons  which  conM  contain  foar  htm- 
di  (  (i  sllll>^  of  war.  Tlie-a-  lines  l)eit:i,'  connect- 
ed wiUi  iJic  long  walls,  whieti  were  ior»y  soadia 
in  lengtli,  uniied  the  Pineus  with  the  city.  But, 
during  the  many  wars  in  which  the  A  heniar.s 
had  been  engaged,  they  were  dem  di^lied,  and 
the  Pinfus  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  habiiuiioi.s, 
which  ytand  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  irf 
Jupiter  Soter.  The  temple  alluded  to  by  the 
L'tdi^iajilier  is  doubtless  the  same  Ue.seribed  by 
Pau.sanias  as  the  tcmenu^  of  Minerva  and  Ju- 
piter, in  which  were  deposited  the  statnes  of 
these  two  deities  in  b  ass.  Thai  d' Minerva 
was  an  admirable  work  by  Cephts.st»dotus.  The 
arsenal,  erected  and  supplied  by  tlie  architect 
Philo,  was  said  to  suffice  lor  the  equipment  ol  a 
thousand  ships.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sylla. 
The  maritime  bazar  or  emporium  was  called 
Macra  Stoa,.  and  was  ntuated  near  the  sea. 
The  agora  tmned  HirronAMBA  was  at  a  j^at- 
er  L[.-e  from  the  coast;  it  was  so  called  from 
Hipi^vlanius.  a  Milesian,  a'ho  had  beeii  ein- 
ploved  by  Themistocles  to  fortify  the  Pircpus, 
ana  to  lay  out  its  streets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
capital.  The  place  called  Dkioma  seems  to 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or 
mart,  where  ^oods  were  exhibited  lor  .sale.  TLp 
ScitAiwimwtw  a  jmblfe  bath.  The  PirecAT- 
TY.s  WLus  a  court  of"  justice  which  look  cogni- 
zance of  murders  when  the  party  accused,  hav- 
ing be«i  acquitted  for  an  involuniar}'  act,  was 
now  fried  for  a  voluntary  crime.  The  defend- 
ant in  this  case  was  ordered  to  plead  on  lH)ar(l  a 
ship,  while  the  judges  iMard  him  from  the  .shore. 
The  port  of  Piraeus  was  subilivided  into  ihn-a 
lesser  havens,  named  Canthari-s,  Apiinon- 
HR  M,  and  Zka.  Tlic  former  was  appropriated 
to  dock-yard^  for  the  construction  and  repairs 
of  ships  of  war.  Thin  wasnrobably  the  tiuier- 
most  of  the  three  basins.  Aphrodi.sium  .seems 
to  have  been  the  middle  or  great  harUmr,  aud 
Zca  the  outermost,  .so  called  from  the  grain 
which  the  Athenians  imported  from  the  Helles- 
pont and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  siorc- 
li  iuses  erected  ihere  lor  that  purpose.  The  en- 
trance (o  the  Pineus  U'as  formed  on  one  side  faj 
the  pohit  of  land  called  Eetionefat,  on  the  other 
by  ra]>e  Alcimus.  Emovn*  wa--  fortified 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  council  of  Poor  Hundred,  with  a  view  of 
commnnHin?  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  and 
admitimg,  if  necessary  ihc  Peloponnesian  tleet. 
They  erected  also  a  large  building,  m  which 
Ihey'catised  all  imported  com  to  be  deposited. 
Eeiioneia,  according  to  Cdl.  Leake,  was  thai 
projecting  part  of  the  C0!»st  which  nuis  west- 
ward from  the  north  side  of  Ihe  entrance  ini^ 
the  Pinrns,  and  is  now  called  TVapezaim.  Pi^ 
rrus  itself  is  known  bv  the  name  of  Port  Draka^ 
or  fyow,  deriveil  from  a  colossal  fiprure  of  a 
li»)n  in  white  marble,  which  once  stocnl  upon  the 
breach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687.  The  pott  of  MtwrcuA  was  caiied- 
at  It  is  add,  mnn  Mtmjeliittf  in  OrehoiBaDit^ 
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who,  having  been  expelled  from  Boeotia  bj  the 
ThraciaQ.s,  settled  at  AiheiK^.  StraUi  describes 
it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  uf  land,  and  abounding 
with  hoUow.%  partly  natural  ana  partly  the  work 
flfait  When  it  Ind  been  endoKd  Ify  fortified 
lines,  connecting  it  wiih  the  other  ports,  Mnny- 
ehia  became  a  must  miportant  position  from  the 
•eenrity  it  afforded  to  these  maritime  dependen- 
cies of  Athens,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  al- 
ways mentioned  as  the  point  which  was  most 
particularly  -guarded  when  any  attack  was  ap- 
prebeiukd  on  the  side  of  the  xea.   The  whole 
peninsahi  aboonda  with  remains  of  walls,  exca- 
Tations  in  the  rocks  for  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  other  trace^i  of  ancient  habitations. 
Cape  AixriMus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a 
imidlMid  near  the  entrance  of  Pirspius,  close  to 
which  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Themisto- 
•  les,  built  in  the  sh.ii  v  of  an  altar.  Phalp- 
rum  wa.s  the  mo«it  ancient  of  the  Athenian 
ports ;  but  aOer  the  erection  of  the  doels  in 
the  Pirrens  it  cea.sed  to  be  of  any  importance 
*n  a  maritime  point  of  view.   It  was,  how- 
ever, enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  The- 
«Distoeles,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  southem- 
moKl  of  the  Ion?  walH,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  v.  i  li  Athens.    Paiisanias  no- 
tices in  this  demu5,  belonging  to  the  tribe  An- 
tioehis,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  another  of  Mi- 
nerva Scirn> ;  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    Here  were,  besides, 
eltars  sacred  to  the  Unknown  Gods,  the  sons  of 
Thesetu.  the  hero  Phalems^  and  Andnwens 
■on  of  Mines,  and  the  tomb  of  Aristides.  Pba- 
lenmi  jfupplie  i!  the  Athenian  market  with  abun- 
dance ot  the  little  fish  named  aphyte  so  often 
mentioned  by  the  comic  writers.   The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine 
rabba!?e5.    The  modem  name  of  Phalerum  is 
Porto   F(n\nriy   Cramrr.    The  ancients,  to 
distinguish  Athens  in  a  more  peculiar  manner, 
called  it  A^,  one  of  the  eves  of  Oreeee,  the 
learned  city,  the  school  of  tne  world,  the  com- 
mon oatroness  of  Greece.    The  Athenians 
tbougnt  thein-selves  the  miwit  ancient  nation  of 
Greece,  and  <ttipix)sed  themselves  the  original 
inh?»b»fants  of  Attica;  for  which  reason  they 
V  rr  .  ailed  tj  o,''      produced  from  the  ^mr 
earth  which  they  inhabited,  ynytftit  sons  of  the 
tartk,  and  rrrtr^^ti  grasskoppcrs.  They  some* 
times  wore  rr-ildcn  crra^shopper';  in  llieir  hair  as 
badge*  of  honour,  to  di^^tinguish  them  from 
other  people  of  later  origin  and  leas  luible  ex- 
traction, because  those  insects  are  supposed  to 
be  spmng  from  the  grotmd.   The  number  of 
xr.'  '1  :i'  le  to  hoar  arms  nt  Athens  in  the  reign 
of  Cecrop  was  computed  at  20,000,  and  there 
appeared  no  connderable  augmentation  in  the 
more  civilized  age  of  Pericles;  but  in  thf  timp 
of  Demetriu**  Phalercus  there  were  found  21,000 
citizens,  10,000  foreigners,  and  40,000  slaves. 

Atbsmjbdm,  I.  a  place  at  Athens,  sncred  to 
ICinerra,  where  Ae  poets,  ph  ilosophers,  and  rhe- 
toricians generally  declaimed  and  repeated  their 
composition*!.  It  was  public  to  all  the  profts^^irs 
af  the  liberal  arts.  The  same  thinp  was  odnpted 
at  Romp  bv  Adrian,  whomade  a  publicbtiildinp 

for  the  same  laudable  pnqjoses.  11.  A  pro- 

eioniory  of  Italy.  III.  A  fortified  place  be- 
tween £tolia  ajid  Maoedoaia.        38,  c.  1, 


Atbesis,  now  Adigt^  a  river  cf  Cisalpine 

Gaul,  rising  in  the  mnnniains  of  Tyrol,  and 
alter  flowmf^  nearly  'JOO  miles,  emptying  north 
ol'  the  Po  into  the  Adnalic,    Virg.  ^En.  9,  v.  (J80. 

Atuos,  a  moimiam  ot  Macecuniai.  150  miles 
itt  eirenmference,  projecting  into  the  iEgeon 
Sea  like  a  promoniory.  When  Xerxes  in\  aded 
Greece,  he  made  a  trench  of  a  mile  uud  a  liall 
in  length  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  into  which 
he  brought  the  sea-water,  and  conveyed  hi>  fleet 
over  it,  so  that  twoships  cuuld  pa^s  ouc  aiioihcfi 
thus  desi  rous  cit  her  t( » avoid  the  danger  of  sailing 
round  the  promontory,  or  to  show  hi.s  vanity 
and  the  extent  of  his  power. — A  sculptor,  callM 
Dinocrates,  offered  Alexander  to  cut  moiml 
Athos,  and  to  make  with  it  a  statue  of  the  kis^ 
holding  a  town  in  his  left  hand,  mil  in  the  ri^hi 
a  spacious  basin,  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
flowed  from  it.  Alexander  iprcaily  admired  the 
plan,  hilt  objected  lo  the  place  ;  anil  he  observed 
that  the  neighbounngcountry  was  not  snffi* 
ciently  fruitful  to  produce  oom  and  provisioiia 
for  the  inhabitants  wliich  were  to  dwell  in  the 
city  in  the  hand  uf  the  statue.    Alhos  is  now 
called  flIonU  Santa,  famous  for  monasterio^ 
said  to  contain  some  ancient  and  valuable  ma* 
nuscripts.    BtrotM.  6,  c.  44, 1.  7,  c.  21.  Ac.— 
Lncan.  2,  v.  (j7i. — ^Elion.  de  An'un.  \'.\,  c.  20, 
&.C. — PUh.  4,  c.  10. — Msfhin.  contra  Cicsipk. 
Atbruili,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix.  Sirab. 
ATnr?.t!!TTA,  a  city  of  Caria,  afterwards  called 
Ny.ssa.  Strab.  14. 

Atina,  1.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Arpinum, 
a  considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war 
according  fo  Virs'il.  Its  situation,  amorjj  (he 
loftiest  summits  ot'  the  Appenuie$,  Is  marked  by 
Silius  Iialiciis.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
A.  U.  C.  440.  According  to  Cicero  it  wa^  a 
pnefeclura,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
Iialv.  It  is  now  Alins.  Cram.—j'lu.  7. 
— Cic.  Pro.  Plane.— —II.  A  town  of  Lucania, 
not  far  from  the  Taaager,  now  Atena. 

Art-ANTFJ*,  a  people  of  Africa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  mount  Atlas,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  atnl  were  said  not  to  have 
their  sleep  at  all  disturbed  by  dreams.  They 
daily  cursed  thesnn  nt  his  rising  and  at  his  set* 
tincr.  because  his  excessive  heat  aoorehed  and 
tormented  them.  Herodot. 
ATt.ANTfDEs,  a  pconle  of  Africa,  Bear  moimt 

Atlas.  Thev  boasted  ofbcins:  in  po<!scssion  of 
the  counir)'  in  which  all  the  goib  of  antiquity 
received  their  birth.    Diod.  3. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  by  the  an* 
cienL<:,  particularly  by  Plato  in  his  Timxnsmd 
Cri'ins.  ueneriilly  jilaced  in  the  Afloniir  ocean. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  ha"?  existed  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  commonly  considered  an  i.slnnd  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  .«:om'r  {  Vid.  Lempriere.  Art. 
Ailontis. r»ih  American  edition,) by  "a  diligent 
examination"  of  ancient  writers,  diseoA-er  it  to 
have  been  an  extensive  region,  somewhere  or 
other"  engulphed  by  some  subaqueom  convul- 
<-:on  'f  nature." 

Ati.ab,  a  mountnin  of  .Africa,  of  poetical  ce 
lehrity.  It  is  at  T^re^ei-t  obscurely  known  to 
Furnprnns.  M.  Desfontaines  considers  it  as 
divided  in:n  two  leadir?  cbnin«  "The  soulb- 
em  one  adjoining  thi  D  i  r  is  called  the 
Grenttr  AUm  ;  the  other,  lying  towards  tha 
Madttemneaii,  is  eaUad  the  little  dAin.  B«ii 
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nn  east  and  west,  vad  are  copnectcd  together 
hf  several  iDtermediate  nomitaiiis  miming 

north  and  ^oaih,  and  coniainine  between  ihem 
both  valleys  and  table  lands.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of 
Ptolemr,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Cajpe  FHnek,  and  the  other  at  Gape  CaiUiii, 
difior  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
■Mill  SfNtem  to  form  promontories  on  the  aea- 
coast." — "  The  g^eat  height  of  mount  Atlas  is 
proved  by  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover  its 
sunmiits  m  the  east  part  of  Morocco,  under  the 
latitude  of  dSP.  According  lo  Humboldt's  prin- 
ciples, these  sammits  most  oe  12,000  feet  aboTe 
the  level  of  the  sea." — M.  Desfoiitaincs  fuund  in 
Ihemmintains  lar^e  heaps  of  shells  and  marine 
bodiatala^reat  distance  from  the  sea,  a  pheno- 
UMBiOII  BOttced  by  all  modern  travellers.  Ac- 
eording  to  Pliny,  "  tlie  sides  uf  the  Atlas  which 
look  to  the  western  ocean,  that  is,  the  south 
8ide8|  raise  their  arid  aad  duk  maaaea  abmpUy 
Ihmt  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand:  while  the 
more  p:pntle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures."  M. 
Ideler  denies  that  the  moontainsttbove  described 
were  the  Atlas  of  the  ancient  poets.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Phcenicians,  who  frequented 
the  A  rctiii'<-la^oofthe Canaries,  were  astonished 
at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffei  and 
that  the  Pheenjciaa  colonies  "  brought  to  Greece 
some  information  respectini^  that  mountain 
which  towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
•nd  the  hanpy  islands  OVW  Which  it  presides, 
embeliishea  with  oranges  or  golden  apples." 
Hence  Homer's  Atla.s,  with  its  foundations  in 
tihe  depths  of  the  cx^ean,  and  the  Elysian  fields, 
sitQated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  adds 
li»tlils,that  Atlas  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Hes- 
Mfisn  njrmphs ;  to  which  later  poets  have  added 
me  embellishments  of  the  Hesperides,  their 
fTolden  apples,  and  the  Islands  ot  the  Blessed. 
When  the  Greeks  passed  the  columns  of  Her- 
enles,  they  looked  for  Atlas  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  geographers,  have  altered  its  position. — 
To  this  opinioa  Malte>Bnm  objeels.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  name  Atlas  was  first  applied  to 
an  isolated  promontor}',  and  citc-s  a  pa-ssaiye  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  in  supjxjrt  of  this  hypothesis. 
"  The  EthiopianHespenans  wonhipped  mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  idol.  The 
Atlas  is  amountain  of  moderate  elevation,  eon- 
cave,  and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Halfway  from  the  mountain  a 
•rreat  valley  extends,  wliich  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  adorned  with  fruit  trees.  The  most 
wortderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  oeean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining 
plains,  bat  stoppingdioTt  before  mount  Atlas,  and 
standing  up  like  a  wall,  without  penef  rating  into 
the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Such  is  the  temple 
and  the  g^od  of  the  Libyan*;  such  is  the  object  of 
their  woRthip  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
*'In  the  ph3r!«ical  delineations,"  savs  Malte- 
Brun,  "  contained  in  this  account,  we  perceive 
&>me  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coa^  be- 
tween Oape  TYfiglndk  and  Cape  Oeer,  whieh  r»> 
semhiesnn  amphitheatre  rrowned  with  a  s'^ries 
of  detached  rocks."  V'lV.  Part  III.  Mnllr-Tlrun. 
—Plin.  b,  \.—Hom.  Od.  Jl.  A.—IUsind.  Thyog. 
b,  U7.  O  tt  D.  1G7.— ACtx.  7>r.  Diu,  37iit. 


Arauc,  L  "an  aAcicnt  cokmy  ot  the  Par- 
rhsebi,  was iai  miles  fttNttLarisNB^  higher  up  tie 

Peneu.s.  and  on  the  right  bank  of  thai  river.  It 
was  defended  by  tiie  Alaccdouiaus  agamsl  T. 
Flaminius.  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagMW 
that  this  city  stood  at  AmpelaJcia,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the 
ancients  underihe  name  of  Atrucium  Martnor, 
being  found  there  j  but  it  is  evident  from  Lavy 
that  Atraz  was  to  the  west  of  Lari8aa,aad  oB^ 
ten  miles  from  that  city;  whereas  Amjtelakia  :s 
close  lo  Tempe  and  distant  more  than  til\een 

miles  from  Larissa."  Cram.  II.  A  city  oC 

Thessaiy,  whence  the  epithet  of  Atraciuai 
III.  A  river  of  ^tolia,  which  falls  into  tbe 
Ionian  Sea. 

Atrebatss,  a  powerful  people  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  contiguous  to  the  Moruii  and  NerviL 
Stralx^  .styles  them  'A-r  -  7<.r..(  (Atrebati),  and 
Ptolemy  .\TftiiiuT'oi  (Aircbatii),  and  calls  their 
chief  city  'Opiyiajcdf,  a  name  cited  by  no  other 
ancient  writer.  Nemetacum  or  Nemetocenim, 
now  Arras,  or,  as  tbe  Flemings  call  it,  AlredU, 
was  their  city.  In  the  Ner\'ian  war  the)' 
pledged  themselves  for  15,000 armed  men.  Till 
the  tune  of  Cipsar  th^  were  independent.  He 
set  over  them  Commius.  Their  territory  is  in- 
cludetl  in  the  modem  VArtois,  or,  more  pro- 
jK  rly,  at  the  pre.sent  time,  DiparUmcnt  du  Pis- 
PE-CAiais.    jyAmoUkf^C^u.    Ltmair*,  htd, 

Gtojr. 

Atrebatii,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the 
Belgte,  towards  the  Thames.  Otherwise  call^ 
Atrebati,  Atnbata!. 

Atropatknb,  or  Atrovatia,  a  prorinee  of 
Armenia^  contiguous  to  Media,  so  called  from 
Atropates,  its  salra|),  who.  in  ih<'  iIi>M-n-ions 
which  reisned among  the  Macedonian  gcnerahk 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered  buBHetf 
independent,  and  took  the  title  of  king,  which 
his  successors  enjoyed  for  many  a:»cs.  The 
name  now  given  to  this  country  is  AdeiHguut^ 
from  the  Persian  term  ilc^,  signifying  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  that  Zerdu-tt,  or  Zoro- 
a.ster,  li^jhted  a  pvrc  or  ttMn|i!i'  of  fire  in  I'rmi- 
ak,  a  city  of  this  his  native  counii^'.  We  find 
also  in  an  Arabian  geographer  AtrS^Knn.  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  rerofrnise  Atrr)patrna.  The 
capital  is  named  Gaza  or  Ga/aca,  and  it.s  posi- 
tion is  that  of  T\briz,  or,  as  it  is  more  eOBa> 
manly  oronounced,  Tiiuris.  D'Anrillc 

ArriuA,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  built  by  king 
Attains.  The  modern  site  is  called  Palaia 
Antalin.  The  present  city  of  AtUalia^  or,  as  il 
is  commonly  called,  SataVta,  correqN»ds  with 
the  ancient  Olhia.  D'Anrillc. 

ArncA,  a  country  of  Greece,  to  the  south  of 
Btrotia.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  Im  ch  derived 
from  thatof  Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Prc^ 
vioos  to  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  however,  il  was 
called  Acte. either fromachicfActmis,  orfrom 
its  extent  of  coast  (drrr^).  Its  more  oljsetire  ap- 
peilation  of  MopM^awas  detlueed  from  the 
hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops.  From  Cecrops  the 
counlr>'  was  called  Cecropin.  and  it  was  not  till 
the  rei^'n  ofErechiheus  that  it  a-sumed  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  Attica  was  remarkable  for  the 
pover^  of  its  smi,  btoomequeDeeof  which,  ae- 
cordin::  to  Thuejnlldcs,  it  never  chnnu'cd  its  in- 
habitants. Toims  fact  we  are  to  aiiribute  the 
prideof  the  Athenians  in  reirard  to  their  aniiquw 
ty,  which  indulged  itself  in  the  hyparUNical 
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•nation  of  their  l«ing  ipmag  from  the  eaith. 
"Attica may  be  caosiaefed ae  fonniof  a  imn- 
Ifle,  the  hue  of  which  is  conawn  abo  to  Bteo- 
tia,  while  the  two  othrr  -iii--  ru  e  \\  :Lslif  il  I  vtlic 
aea,haviDgLbeir  vertex  formed  by  Cape  bunium. 
The  prokngatiaa  of  the  weHem  side,  till  it 
meets  the  hn-t^  nt  the  extremity  of  Citharon, 
served  also  as  acu:amon  boundary  tu  ihe  Athe- 
nian  termor)'  as  well  as  that  ol"  Megara.  The 
whole  surlace  of  the  couairr  cootaiaed  within 
dieae  liniis,  aeeovding  to  the  Mflt  nodem  maps, 
funii5hcsan  area  of  about  730  square  milos,  il- 
iowing  fur  ttie  very  hilly  nature  of  the  gruiuiU. 
It  appears  that  the  whole  pupuUtdon  of  Attica, 
about  317  B.  C,  at  which  lime  a  censns  was 
taken  by  Demetrius  of  PhaJerum,  wa,s  estimated 
at  528,0(X);  of  these,  21,000  were  citizens,  who 
had  a  vote  in  the  general  assemhly  of  the  people. 
The  ^frwMM,  or  reeideiitii,  who  paid  taxes  inii 

had  r.n  vote,  amnunted  to  lO.OlO;  nriri  thr 
slaves  to  4OU,0UU ;  which,  with  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  women  and  ehUdnn,  ftirnishes  the 
■umber  of  souls  above-mentioned."  *'The 
whole  of  Attica  had  been  divided,  as  early  as 
the  tjrae  of  Cccrops,  into  four  tribes  or  wards 
(^«Aa<,)  bat  these  were  afterwards  increased  to 
ten  by  Cleisthenes,  which  ware iwrerally  named 
after  some  Athcninn  hero,  who  was  considered 
as  Its  UpYryii '  r  \  nyf'jf.  £ach  tribe  had  also 
its  presiaeDt  or  chief,  distingoiAad  by  the  title 
Cf  Phjlarch  (f*><vx«()i  'bese  commanded  also 
lia  eavalnr.  The  word  <^nXtriK  denoted  an  in- 
dividual beloni^in?  to  one  of  the  tM  ii  iVs." 
"The  names  of  these  wards  we  collect  from  aii- 
cieat  writers  to  have  been  as  follows:  1.  Erecb- 
ihei*;,  named  aflor  Ereetheus — '3  .^ffis,  from  ! 
.£seii>,  failier  uf  The^ieus.  'A.  I'andionis,  from 
Paiuiion,  son  of  Erechtheus. — i.  Leontis,  after 
the  three  daughters  of  Leoi,  who  were  said  to 
hmv  devoted  thenuelve!*  to  avert  a  fMilence 

from  their  coimtry — 5.  A'  nrn  intis,  from  Aea- 
mas  ^'H  of  Theseus.  'i'hi<i  was  the  trjiie  of 
Pericles. — i'>.  (Hnei?,  from  CBneas,fraDdson  of 
Cadmus. — 7  Cecropi?:,  from  Cecrops!.  — R.  IIi|v 
pirthoontis,  from  Flippothixm,  ,«u)n  of  Neptune 
and  Alope. — 9.  vEaniis.  from  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Tehunoo.— 10.  ADiiochis,  from  Aniiochos,  the 
•on  pf  Herealcs.  AatifOBis  and  DnMtria.s 
wrr  H'hled  to  the  nnmhcr,  in  hnnonr  of  Deme- 
trius l''oliorcetc.s  ami  hia  father  Aniieonus.  But 
the  names  of  these  two  tribes  wei  n  ierwards 
chan^ircd  to  those  of  Attnlis  and  Piolemais,  in 
compliment  to  kings  Atrnlns  and  Ptolemy,  son 
ofLn^s.  Each  tribe  M.  lis -^  il  'l'vided  intodemi 
or  boroughs,  the  head  ofiicer  of  which  wascalled 
dmmrek  (gi^yM);  din  anaaifaneBC  is  by 
some  aterihed  to  Solon,  by  other*;  to  fleisthenes. 
The  number  of  the  Aitic  demi  is  stated  to  have 
been  170  or  174,  and  mota  cf  their  naaMS  are 
preserved  to  us."  Oam. 

AttaW!,  or  AncATin,  a  people  of  Belf^ic 
Gaul,  eonti^ions  lo  the  Nervii  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Etmroneson  the  other.  They  were  of 
Celtic  ori^n.  The  situation  of  the  town  of  the 
Afuaiici.  taken  by  Ca«<ar,  i«!  a  di'^pnled  point. 
Some  make  It  to  have  been  Namureum  (.Va- 
»«r);  but  D'Anville  disproves  this,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  he  ^Uais  sar  ia  AMaignty  the  si- 
tnatioti  of  which  mgntu  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Crrsnr.    Crs.  Ijrvi.  hu!.  Geoc. 

ATuaij.  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
«Ma«r  Asiyria,  ihoigh  pniperottlj  10  a  pvw 


ticolar  canton  of  the 

Miikeveh.  {i'AMviUc 

AtOros,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  ;:ie  Adour, 
which  runs  al  the  fcxjt  of  the  Pyrtnenn  mouo- 
iam^  into  the  bay  ol  Biscay.  Jbucatu  1,  v.  4SQ, 

AvalItrs  snros,  a  ^ult  of  the  Erythiwan 
sea.  Its  port,  now  Zcilu,  corresfxinds  with  the 
cm^x)num  of  the  A  values,  wiiii  whom  a  Nubian 
nation  was  associated.  JJ'AnviUc. 

AvAalcoM,  the  chief  city  of  the  BiiuriMS 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Cdtica.  b  was  situated  on  the 
Avara,  a  southern  branch  of  tlie  Ligeris.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  received  the  names  ol  Ca»- 
tram  Mediolanense  and  Bituriga;  the  latter 
from  the  name  of  the  people  ;  and  thi-  I'iscirj- 
ing  in  charts  the  form  of  liitrn^as,  ha>  ai  length 
been  changed  into  Biiurf;es.  'the  modem  town 
is  in  theprovinca  U  Btrry,now  d^arUmtiU  Ai 
Cketj-'Cm.  Lm.  hid.  cAMgf. 

AvEr.i.A.    T'/V/.  AMla. 

AvKNio,  a  rich  town  of  Gallia  IS'arbonensif, 
on  the  Rhone,  now  Avifiiifiu,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Lfeparinunt  of  Vaucluse.  From  1306  to 
1377  it  was  the  residence  of  the  popes.  Axng' 
turn  is  dearie  the  lover  of  romance,  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  memory  of  Petrarch  and  tan- 
ra.  The  fountain  of  Vaoelnse  is  in  its  vietaitf. 

AvEKTSdM,    or    AVAVTKTM,   JlOW  ACMMW^ 

the  chief  town  of  the  Helvelii. 

AvENTiM  s,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
wliich,  together  with  the  »pace  intervening  be* 
twcen  its  base  and  the  Tiber,  composed  the  thir* 
teenth  region  of  the  city.    *'  The  origin  of  the 
name  Aveutine  seems  quite  undetermined, 
though  it  wa.s  currently  reported  10  be  derived 
from  AveniinusSilvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was 
buncd  here.  One  part  of  iliLs  mount  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saxum  ;  the  other,  of  Remuria, 
from  Remitti  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his  sta> 
lion  there  when  cotiSDli.i.i,'  the  auspices  with  a 
view  to  foundintj  Runic     The  ascent  to  rhc 
Aventme  was  called  C'hvuii  Publieius,  havmg 
been  madebjrtwobroihers  named  Publicii.  with 
certain  sums  of  money  which  ihey  had  embez- 
zled as  Curulc  .£dilc.<!,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  lo  expend  in  this  mjinner.  Tiie  Pub- 
licii are  said  to  have  erected  also  a  temple  of 
Flora  on  thissite.  In  the  same  vicinity  Roman 
antiquaries  place  thebnths  of  Deriif^ :  a  irinple 
of  Diana,  whieh  faced  the  Ciixus  Maximus; 
and  a  temple  of  Lima.    That  of  Juno  Regina 
was  built  and  consecrated  by  Camillitn,  alier  the 
capture  of  Veii.   The  church  of  St.  ^Plr{a 
Arcntittii,  which  bejoii^T'  lo  the  kiiii'liis  of 
is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  an  ancienl 
temple  sacred  to  Bona  Dea.   Antiquities  are 
not  agreed  on  which  -^idp  of  moiirii  Avrntire  to 
place  the  cave  of  the  robber  Caciis;  but  that  is 
a  question  too  much  allied  to  fiction  to  he  irenlo 
ed  of  seriotisty.  The  other  antiquities  cunoect- 
ed  with  this  hill  uv,  Ihe  alter  of  Evtmder ;  the 
sepulchre  of  Talius.  in  a  trrove  nflnniels;  ij.c 
Armilustnnn,  a  place  m  which  s4.ildieis  were 
exercised  f)ncei  !ain  liolidays;  afemple  of  Mi- 
nerva.  The  altar  of  Lave  rnn,  the  tntelarv  god- 
dess of  thieves,  was  near  the  Porta  Lavci  nolis. 
The  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicins.  dedicaied  l>y  Nu- 
ma.wasaboontheAventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  issned  a  rivulet,  called  the  fomtain  of  Piens 
and  Fnurms.    Tf  k  no  eenain  ''it  which  f  art  of 
the  hill  the  temple  of  I,ib*Tiv  va>  placed  This 
edifiee,.w1uc1i  was  eor  *  •x-ed  by  the  l«.hcr  of 
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Tib.  St'rn))ronia's  Gracchos,  oflen  Tncntioned 
iQ  the  tu5iury  ui  Home  on  account  ol  the  ball 
cnadguuus  10  lu  That  bttiMing  oontained  the 
archives  of  the  censors,  and  was  the  place  in 
which  iho?^c  orticers  transacted  a  ifTcat  part  of 
then  busiiH-sx.  Having  been  consumed  by  fire, 
ii  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale  by  Amu  ins 
Pollio,  who  also  annexed  to  it  a  librarr,  which 
wns  :hc  first  b-n1c1in:r  of  the  kind  opened  To  the 
public  ai  Kutiie.  Thy  house  of  Ennius  the 
poet  urns  on  the  Aventine.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Avenitne,  and  cKjse  to  the  Tiber,  were  the  an- 
cient Naval ia,  or  do  ks,  of  Rome.  The  rirer 
V  as  liere  adi>rned  with  several  porticoes,  and  ai» 
empunum  was  established  oumde  the  Porta 
Tngemina.  Besides  these  porticoes,  Livy  men- 
tions the  temples  of  Hercules,  of  Hope,  and  of 
Apollo  Mcdicus.as  being  near  the  Tiber.  The 
public  granaries  stood  in  this  miarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  oonveDience,  probably,  which  the 
rfver  aflbriled  of  landittffthe  wheat,  which  came 
from  Sicily,  F^rypt,  ana  Africa."  Cram. 

AvERNTs  lucua,  now  iMgo  d'Avemo,  a  lake 
of  Cunpttnia,  in  die  vicinity  of  Cumae,  connect- 
ed by  a  nnrrtra*  pas,«!a^e  M-ith  the  Lncrine  lake, 
which  iniervcned  between  il  and  the  bay  of 
Baite.  It  surrounded  on  ever\*  side,  except 
this  outlet,  by  steep  hills  ^ts  depth  was  report- 
ed to  be  nnfathomabte.  The  atoty  of  hirds  be- 
romin?  stvinified  by  its  cihalation?;,  whence  it 
is  said  to  iiave  obtained  its  name  (u»^t></f,)  is 
well  known  from  Virgil ;  but  Strabo  expresr.ly 
stales  the  whole  story  to  be  fabulous;  nor  is  he, 
of  course,  more  inclmed  to  attach  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  placed  here  Hi  -  :  (  of  Ul\-s- 
ses*  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  his  j 
evocation  of  the  dead,  as  described  in  the  Odya- 1 
aey,  tn;:jethfr  irith  the  si]htprninenn.<;  abo^les'of ' 
the  Cimmerians.  According  to  Ilejnie,  how- 
ever, the  vicinity  of  Avemus  abounded  in  caves, 
occumed  by  TroglodftB,  whence  the  ihbles  of 
the  Cimmerians;  ana  the  dense  wood*  which 
covered  the  riffiL'lilxjuring  hills,  adding  to  the 
gloomy  ntilnre  of  the  place,  made  it  an  appro- 
priate scene  f'T  the  nrrrmiwnfifln,  OT  invocation 
ofilie  mane-;.  If  we  further  take  into  consider- 
a:i.5n  the  volcanic  charnnter  of  the  «:tTrrounding 
country,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  the 
imagination  of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  ex- 
anrented  tales  of  navigators,  fixed  nere  the 
Phlcijrfri  rr^npi,  and  the  place  of  punishment 
of  the  rel'cllv  lus  r;i:ints  :  and  finally  esiahlished 
a  connexion  between  tin  n  terioos  Avemus  i 
and  the  infernal  regions.  '•  The  groves  and  fo- 
rests which  covered  the  hills  around  the  Aver- 
nus,  were  t!'M:ca"'d,  i'  "^ei^nis,  to  Heca'e  :  nrd 
sacrifices  were  freqtiently  ofTered  to  that  erxl- 
dei«.  The!»e  grwves  and  shades  disappeared 
when  M.  A^^'ippa  cnnrer»ed  the  lak"  in'o  a  har- 
bour, by  openintj  a  communication  witli  the ^ea 
and  the  Lncrine  basin.  This  harbour,  which 
was  called  Portns  Julitis  in  honour  of  Atigns- 
tus,  served  for  cxercisins  the  galleys;  nnd  il  is 
lothis  circnn-tanr-e  that  he  is  said  to  have  Iwen 
indebted  for  his  victory  over  Sextns  Pompeius." 

Acnrifv.*.  nnvr  Affftf>^tT.  th(» principal  ♦own 
of  the  Caraceni,  in  Samnitim,  on  the  Saenis  or 
Sams,  now  fianero.  It  was  taken  1^  •  llaimD 
eoosni,  A.  U.  C.  454,  and  became  *b  mltilniy 
cokmf  and  a  mtinieipal  town.  Crim. 
'  AipmM%  wm  Op^^fo,  a  river  of  Api^ 
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which  ri^cs  in  the  Appenincs  and  emniies  mio 
the  Hadriatic,  The  plain  between  this  river 
and  Cannrr  was  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  signal 
victory.  Polybius  remarks,  that  ^^is  river  is  the 
only  one,  which,  rising  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Appenino',  linds  its  way  throiiirh  that  con- 
tinuous chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  the  Aufi- 
duseannoi  be  said  to  penetrate  enlf  iciy  flmagli 
the  chain  of  thes-e  motmtains,  since  n  ri<5c.s  on 
oae  side  of  it,  while  the  Silarus  tlows  from  ihe 
other.  Cram.] 

AuocjB,  the  homeric  name  of  JEgiic,  a  town 
of  I^aronia,  situated  30  stadia  frcm  GytMum. 
I  l  i  s  ^  tiity  wasa  small  lake,  with  fttent]^ 
of  Is'epiune  on  the  shore.  Cram. 

AcoovfA,  I.  AusaoRtTM,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ausci,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Aqnitania 
called  Sovcm  pipulnna.    Vid.  Avsci.    If  All- 

ville.  II.  Emebita,  a  colony  of  veterans  or 

pensioners,  founded  by  Aagnstnsi  on  the  Anos 
in  Lontania.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pnh 
praf^tor  or  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  a  conventns.    It  is  now  Akt  ida,  on  the 

Gundiana.  111.   Pn.^TORiA,   a  ciiy  in  the 

territory  of  the  Saltissi,  built  iip<>n  ifie  spot  or. 
cupied  by  the  camp  of  Tereniuis  Varro  during 
the  exterminating:  war  carried  on  auainsi  that 
people  by  order  of  Augtistus,  who  gave  bis  name 
to  tne  new  city.  It  b  now  Amk,  fnm  which 
the  fine  valley  in  which  il  lies  is  called,  nntl 
where  ."several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  lo  Pliny,  Aa^btim 
Proetoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  pomt  of 

Italy  to  the  north.    Cram.  IV.  Rjh?i»aco« 

nuM,  now  Avsat,  a  colony  founded  imcier  the 
auspices  of  AugiLstus,  and  sometimes  called 
simply  Ranraci,  from  the  people  in  whose  ter- 
ritorv'it  is  sitnrjted.  It  is  on  a  w«nd  of  the  Phine, 

a  lillle  above  Basle.    D'Anville.  V.  Svrs- 

sioNCM,  il^e  capital  of  the  Sue^iones,  in  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Axona.  B/  some  supposed  to  be 
the  Noviodonum  SoMisiomnn  of  C»sar.  It  is 
now  Soissffn.". — Cer^.  7ym.  Tnd.  Gc'ic.  •  VI. 
Taurinorum,  the  capital  of  tiie  Taurmi,  plun- 
dered by  Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  of  the 
Alps.  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  was  named  as  above,  and  is  now  T'n- 
nno  or  TVnn,  the  present  capital  of  Pifdmtntt. 

Cram.  VII.  TaavmoBtJii,  now  7Yiere»,  the 

metropolb  of  Behfiea  Prima.  It  served  v»  tfte 
residence  of  several  Roman  emperors,  wl.i 
the  care  of  superintending  the  di  fence  of  tiu.s 

frontier  retained  in  Ckml.  IVA  n  r  ,n.-.  vill. 

TRiPASTTNORrM,  a  town  of  the  Tricastini,  on 
the  Rhone,  now  5?.  Pant-Tyoit-C/uiteavr.^—— 
IX.  VAOir.NvonfM.  tlio  capital  of  the  V- .-rni, 
now  Vico,  according  to  D'Anville ;  mrre  pro. 
babty,  Bceordlmr  toDnrandi,  the  mnd'tm  fUm. 

Crttin.  X.  VrTtn>tAvr.T-Ai't  v,  the  p'jp:tal  of 

the  Veromanilui.n<nv  .sV.  Quinhn.  -  -XI.  Vts- 
DEuroRi  M.  a  p-owerfnl  colony  f?^d*li»:hed  in 
the  angle  formed  by  Ihe  two  ri/i»rs  Vindo  and 
Liens.  It  is  now  Avrrn^rsA-.  (>p;ween  the  ri- 
vers //"cA  and  ]f't  it  rrh;  the  rif\ m<rr  of  which 
separated  SuaMa  from  Bara^M.  lyAnritte. 

AixnTSTOBowA,  the  eapftal  of  the  Trieaasev 
on  the  Scqnana,  now  frnvs.  formed  bjr  the 
gradual  corruption  of  »hc  ancient  name. 

ArousTOWTvnM.    Vid.  ftibrncle. 

AoomrroRiTOM,  now  itiwogis,  the  capttai  of 
the  Lffflovieen  In  Aqnitania. 

AnuMc^  M  jwoplo  of  6to«),  U&jMfwg  dimr 
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paitvhkkvttscalledLvgduiifnsts.  They  were  i 
dxviiied  iniotlie  Biannovices,  Ibe  CeiKiii»iii|tbe 
tMabUoten,  and  the  Ebttfovices.  The  district  of 

country  inhabited  by  'he  first  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  itisnreuy  weUasceri&iiietl  ihallhey 
dNrek  upon  the  banks  of  Ibe  Loire ;  or,  like  ib'e 
rest  of  thf  Aulerci,  belween  tlmt  river  and  the 
Seme.m  ibafw  hich  was  afterwards  ihopiovinee 
of  Maine.  The  Cenomani  occupied  a  tract  of 
eou&txy  bekungingallerwards  toMaioe  and  Or- 
leus.  They  ivei«  among  the  moat  eniiieiit  of 
the  Gallic  tribes,  and  arc  mentioned  by  name 
atooog  the  Celtae  who  passed  the  Alp!^  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarauins.  The  Dial  i  1 1 1  <  s  dwelt 
upon  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  CeDomani, 
havincr  upon  their  north  the  EburoviceB,  who 
occupy  I  .  Ill  1 1 -h  of  that  of  the  country 
which  was  afierwaids  conquered  by  the  North- 
meo,  and  tooklhiinlheni  the  najtne  of  Norman- 
dy, as  has  since  been  formed  into  the  depart- 
ment de  L'Eurc.  Tbey  have  bceu  confounded 
with  the  Eburoncs,  and  their  name  became  af- 
terwards by  cornmiion  Ebroici.  Ctes.  B.  Q.  % 
75,  and  3,  M.—Iav.  6, 34. 

A I  1,18,  a  town  of  BcBotia,  on  the  Eurlpus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  The  liarUmr,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  wa5  so  small  that  not  more 
than  fifty  vessels  of  the  Grecian  fleet  could  be 
moored  in  it ;  from  whence  he  infers  tliat  not  the 
port  of  Aulis,  I  'll  ilmt  of  Bathy.  must  have 
been  the  true  rendezvous  of  the  Greeks  when 
about  to  saU  for  Tror.  Diana  seema  to  have 
been  peculiarly  an  object  of  worship  at  Aulis; 
and  Pausaujaii  observes  that  thougn  the  place 
was  greatly  reduced  and  almost  depopulated  in 
his  day,  the  temple  of  that  goddew  was  still  in 
existence.  The  harbour  is  now  called  Megalo- 
Valki.  Evrip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  120  — flinn.  2,  496 
and  303. — iyAnvtUe.    Vtd.  Iphigenia. 

Aut,oN,  I.  the  name  of  a  fertile  ridge  and  val- 
ley of  Apnlin,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Galaesus. 
Its  beauty  and  fertility  are  celebrated  by  Horace 
and  Martial ;  the  former  of  whom  compares  the 
wine  {NTodaced  in  this  region  to  the  Ibmous  Fa- 
lemtan.  It  is  now  Tfems  ii  MeUmt.  Hor .  2, 6. 

—I\eart.  13,  ep.  1125.  If.  The  name  of  that 

part  of  Mcsscnia  which  lay  on  the  Neda  near 
Its  mouth,  and  was  separated  by  that  river  from 
Triphylia  of  Elis  and  from  Arcadia.  Pavs. — 

Messen.  36. — 5?/r«A.  TTl.  Cilicius,  the  strait 

lying  b«'t\vf.t'n  Ciliria  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  isl- 

umI  of  Cj^irus  was  colled  Aukm  Cilicius.  

IV.  A  name  of  tbe  Ihfognas  Campus,  or  plain 
Ivina:  al'  np  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
Tiberian  lake  to  that  of  Aspbaiiides.  It  is 
called  by  tbe  Arabs  d  Gour. 

AtmAvrriB,  now  Bdad'Hanran^  m  tract  of 
country,  havinsr,  as  .some  suppose,  a  town  of  the 
same  iinnif.  ow  t)ie  confines  of  Svria  and  the  de- 
sert of  Arabia,  with  which  ite  limits  were  con- 
Ibunded.  on  the  ea^i.  It  had  Iinreaoo  tbe  norths 
which  formed  a  pan  of  the  aanw  boondary. 
Josephvs. — D*A  7ir  Hit. 

AuBAsii  s  >fnNs,  now  GtAel  Avras,  a  moun- 
tain of  Numidia.  It  is  represented  as  ofTerinic 
a  rugged  and  itncnttivated  appearance,  but  with 
extensive  fields  and  fertila  tptHtii  Upon  ils  top. 
Prflcop. —  P'A  nvillr.. 

AfHrNTi,  an  ancient  people  of  Latsnro,.<ome- 
tines  confounded  with  the  Ansnnes.  but  distin- 
gaished  by  Livv.  They  occupied  at  first  the 
ttorthem  part  of  tUa  iifioa  bordering  oo  tbe 
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Volsci.bot  were  driven  hy  that  twftelnwtrf* 
ihe^iith,  and  settled  near  the  borders  of  Cntn 
pania  and  the  AttKreit.  *•  Some  vesr  jj^es  of  their 
princijinl  ttiwn,  Aururca,  it  is  smd  in:iy  >-iill  t-<? 
tracetl  utar  ilie  chnich  of  Santa  t  irrc,  sitrntct) 
on  the  elevated  ridsre  which  rises  ni  the  vicirifv 
of  Roccu  Monfina.^'  Liv,  8,  Iti and  1".— I'lr^ 
7,'725.— CVom.  Arte.  Gr.  •-' . 

Alsci.  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Acjiiitrire 
among  the  bravest  of  the  vajious  laccs  thai 
dwelt  in  that  region.  Their  eopiial  was  Ck'n*» 
hcrristillthetimeuf  Aucriistu'-.  whcti  it  a?srm<  >.) 
the  nameof  Augu^ia  m  compliineni  to  il  at  h  ve- 
reign.  At  a  later  period  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  it,  crd'  v 
called  Ausci;  whence  its  modern  nomc  of  AvtcU 
in  Gasconv  and  the  modem  department  of  tl.e 
GtTS.  Pid.—PHn. 

AcsKR,  AuBERLs,  and  Ansrr,  now  ihe  <Sbr« 
cAio,  a  river  of  Etruria.  It  rise?  in  the  Aj  pe- 
nines,  towards  the  borders  of  the  norihem  duchy 
of  Modena,  and,  running  south-west  after  ra?*- 
ing  hy  tbe  city  of  Lucca,  it  empties  into  the  Amo 
between  tbe  eity  of  Pin  and  the  sea. 

AusoNEfl,  a  people  of  Ii.^Iv  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is  be- 
lieved bvsume,  who  consider  them  to  have  been 
originally  a  powerful  tribe,  that  they  e.xicr.dci! 
over  a  wider  region ;  but  at  the  peri<Kl  at  which 
thev  are  found  in  connexion  wi'h  !'<  innii  t  i  - 
tory  they  were  confined  to  the  narrow  regi«-n 
lying  between  the  Oris  and  tbe  coast.  In  pooiiT 
the  name  of  Aitsonia  is  often  intended  to  signify 
the  whole  of  Italy.  This  may  have  arisen  frofin 
the  fact,  that  Ausonia  was  among  the  parts  of  • 
the  peninsula  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  it  may  have  eome  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion of  their  country  to  the  Italians  themselves, 
A  part  of  this  region  still  bears  Ihe  ancient 
name ;  and  here  it  is  pretended  tbe  earl]^  An- 
sona,  the  capital  of  the  Ausone<:,  was  sitnate- 
This  phice  is  known  in  history  but  from  the  ac- 
count which  Livy  gives  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants.  Tbe  principal  ancieitt  amhoriiies 
on  tbn  subject  are  IKea.  Bak  1,  11^5(f«f. 
Vid.  al'-n  Crom.  An.  Jt 

AusoNU.    Vid.  Ausfmts. 

AoTABUTJB,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  at  one  time 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  semi-barbarons  peo- 
ple residing  in  those  parts,  They  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  war  with  the  Ardiffi  of  Dal- 
matia,  wfa^  territory  tbey  boimded  on  the 
wMtb.  They  wen  eenqaered  at  last  by  tbe 
Scordlsci.  Diod.  SU.—Slrah. 

Arroi^UB,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  descend- 
ed from  the  Gsinli. 

AtrroMATJB,  aaeof  the  Cyclades,  between  tbe 
islands  of  Thena  and  Therasia.  It  arose  fVoiw 
beneath  the  water,  probably  from  the  action  of 
submarine  fire,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  natural- 
ist.  It  was  called  also  Hiera. 

AtnrfTiA.  the  Ftirv,  a  river  itfGanl  wbieh 
falls  info  the  Seine. 

ArxfKtJM,  now  Osimo,  a  Romnn  colnnv.  and 
one  of  tbe  strongest  towns  of  Picennm.  It  stood 
not  fhr  from  Aneona,  on  tbe  Flaminian  Way. 

TW.  Pot.  1.  l.'i. 

AxEm--»,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Enxine  Sea. 
Thewoitlaigniileatii;i«ytlaai».  0«M.4»7W«(. 

4,  V.  .56. 

AxiC!<,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the 
ehainof  maonlScanl  1   cindeaBplies  iM»  «!« 
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fotf  0'  Tiiessaktoica.  Its  peaoBt  naiae  is  the 

vmrdat ,  derived  from  thai  ol  Bardaras,  vhich  it 
bore  in  'he  midJle  ages.  All  ilie  pi  iin  ipal  rivers 
of  Macedonia,  except  ihc  i>jr}'niun  and  ibi  tribu- 
taries, ftU  into  this  stream.   UerodoL  7,  c.  Ii23. 

AxoNA,  a  river  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  now  the 
Aisne.  li  r^^e^  m  Uie  laad^  ot  the  ancient  itemi, 
and  diaehuges  itself  into  Ihe  Oim,  Uie  ancient 
Isara. 

Axes,  a  town  about  the  middle  of  Crate. 

AzAN,  a  ixaa  of  couAtry  lying  beiween  the 
Ladon  and  the  Alpbeus.  It  is  so  naine<l,  ac- 
cording to  the  mytnologi.st,  from  Azan,  the  sun 
of  Areas,  who  gave  Im  name  to  Arcadia.  Pans. 
^AtcjuL  -JS. 

AsiRM.  a  piaoe  of  Lihja,  sonoimded  on  both 
aidas  by  dehghilid  hitts  eorarad  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  a  river  whan  BattM  b«iit«  lovn. 
UcT^iU,  4,  c  157. 

Azotus,  now  Asktl9<l,  a  lai]ge  town  of  Judaea, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediienanean.  JMiyiA. 

B 


Bast LON,  L  a  celebrated  city,  the  capitil  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  on  Uic  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phraie*.  It  had  108  bnueajmtes}  and  its  wali^ 
vhieh  weteeementedarmi  wtmnen,  and  greatly 
enlarged  «nd  embellished  by  the  activity  of  Se- 
ouramiSjBieasured  480  stadia  in  circum  ference, 
S9  cubits  IB  thickness,  and  900  in  hetght  It 
was  taken  by  CfroSj  B,  C.  63a,  after  he  had 
drained  the  waters  of  the  Enphrates  into  a  new 
channel,  ai><i  m arched  his  troop  hy  night  into 
Ihe  town  throuh  the  dried  beu ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  iaie  or  the  extensive  capital  was  un- 
known tu  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  suburbs 
liiliate  in  the  evening.  Babylon  became  fiunous 
for  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  for  the  new  em- 
pire which  was  ailerwards  established  there  un- 
Zex  the  Selencidae.  VU.  Sffitt.  Its  greatness 
was  so  rcdnrcd  in  sncceedinp  RrTcs,  accordiag  to 
Pliny's  observations,  that  in  his  time  it  was  but 
a  deseiate  wilderness,  and  at  pnsent  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  raiknown  to  travrllers.  The 
inhabitants  were  early  acqnamtcd  with  astrolo- 
gy. Plin,  6,  c  ^  —Heradfit.  1,  2,  Z.-^4tin. 
1,  Ac^Ditd,  2.->XnM^  Qw^^f  •  %  dtc— 
Frtptrt.  X  «^  11,  r,n.-~0»i3L  Ml  4k  fth.  fi. 

— ep.  77.  IT.  There  is  also  a  town 

of  the  same  name  near  the  Bubastic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 

BabtlOnia,  1.  the  surname  of  Selcucia, 
which  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Babvlon  under  the 

surcc^Mtrs  of  Alexander.  Plifi.  (»,  r.  -Jfl.  IL 

A  coonlry  of  Asia,  farming  once  a  portion  ol 
the  Aamian  monarchy.  It  wasbotmded  on  the 
east  by  Sn"nana,  on  ihp  north  by  Mesopi'Jtamia, 
on  the  west  by  Arabia  Dcscrta,  and  on  thesoulh 
by  a  part  of  ihe  Sinus  Persiciis  and  tha^Happr 
Arabm.  This  was  the  cotmtry  known  as  Coaf- 
diea,  and  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  which 
■wav  pfenerallv  included  under  the  natnc  of 
Babylonia.   The  capital  was  Babylon. 

BAariidim,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  fa- 
mous for  their  knowledge  of  a^lroloiTT,  first  di- 
vided the  year  into  12  months  and  the  zodiac 
into  12  signs. 

BunMtf  a  ibnified  castle  Mar  Artazaia, 


whacc  Tjgranea  and  Aoahaztis  kii^  their  tiw> 
sores.  sSyA  Bffx. 

Bacevis,  a  part  of  the  great  Il'-rryniaii  fo- 
rest, described  by  Csesar  in  the  t>iit  book  ut  his 
BelL  OaU.  These  woods,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  constituted  the  nait^ral  separatioa 
beiween  the  Sucvi  on  the  easi  and  the  Chenis- 
ci  on  the  west.  All  autiiors,  however,  do  not 
agree  tipoo  this  point  i  and  it  mav' be  cousi4ered 
as  dooMfbl  still  what  portion  of  the  great  wil- 
derness to  which  it  belonged  was  intended  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  name  of  Baceuis.  it  is  a 
part  of  the  famous  ibKsr,  acoonling  V>  the  au- 
thority followed  above. 

Bactra,  and  Zxruspr,  now  Butt,  the  eapi' 
lal  of  Baclriaiia-  It  ua-s  divided  by  the  Bac- 
trus,  which  ran  thrut^h  it,  and  lirom  which  tt 
took  its  naaw.  Ancient  anthors  themselves  are 
at  variance  in  regard  to  the  real  site  of  thia 
cawtal  ciiy.    Plln. — Slralt. — PlaL 

Bactbi,  and  Bactbiani,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bactriana,  who  lived  anon  plunder,  and  wera 
always  under  amuL  They  were  eon<]iiei«d  bf 
Alexander  the  Great.  Vul.  Bac'ruina.  CurL 
4,  c  6,  dtc— 6,c.  23,— Km/,  tn  t  UtM. 
ad  it^elL  mfr-^timUL  1  and  3. 

KactkiIvi,  a  country  of  Asia,  forming  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  wa.s  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  west  by 
Margiana,  on  the  UPfOlit  tij  the  laotmtains  called 
Paiapamisus,  and  oa  the  east  fair  the  chain  that 
connects  those  nioiiiiiains  \vi;h  the  Iinaiis.  Ac- 
cording to  D'Uerbe  lot,  the  name  is  derived  from 
Bacter,  wUdi  Unifies  the  Eof!.  The  cnett 
of  this  country  was  not  at  all  period.s  the  samc^ 
and,  to  consider  it  properly,  we  must  treat  of  it 
as  it  stood  in  tlie  time  of  Alexander ;  and  sepa- 
rately, as  at  existed  imder  the  empire  of  his  suc- 
ceHora.  Acthelatteriierioditmeltidedapor^ 
lion  of  India.  The  inhabitants  had  early  aJ- 
vanceil  in  civilization;  and  Zoroaster,  the 
law-giver  of  Persia,  is  pretended  by  some  to 
have  flourished  in  Bactriana.  Stnb^i^  , 
CurL — Arr, 

BAtTKOs,  now  Dakcjh,  a  river  from  which 
Bactriana  receives  its  name.  Like  the  other 
riversof  that  cotmtry  it  nmsalraost  in  a  freight 
line  from  south  to  north,  and  rtnjnies  into  the 
Oxus,  w4iich  separates  Bactriana  from  Sog- 
diana.  Lucan.  3,  v.  OtTT. 

B^ommiM^  m  nrer  of  Paanonut,  which  iails 
teto  the  Save  above  Sirminm.  Some  writen 
suppose  it  to  l)c  the  JBlaano,  from  which  the  prCK 
vince  of  Bosnia  takes  it  name,  and  of  which  il 
Ls  n  principal  stream.  According  to  D*AnTiUe 
it  is  now  tiK  B«:  :urf, 

Badia,  a  town  of  Spain,  by  some  supposed  tc 
he  the  modem  JBatfOMr,  on  the  Gfwadiann. 

Bktmncmttt,  a  sacred  emre  in  the  coantrr 

of  the  Fri  ii.  where  900  Romans  Were  killed. 

TaciL  4.  Ann.  c.  73.  ' 

Bjbtica,  a  part  of  Spain,  corre^pcnding,  for 
the  most  pan,  to  the  preMUt  Andalusia,  h 
formed,  at  first,  a  part  of  the  divi«;ion  of  Hi<!pii- 
nia  Ulterior;  and  a  provinrt?  apan.  wlieii.  nl  er 
having  completely  reduced  the  whole  peninsula, 
the  Romans  divided  all  Spain  into  Tarraconen- 
sis,  Baltics,  and  Lusitania  F>:i"tii'i  was  confin- 
ed bv  the  Anas  ( Guadiana)  and  ihc  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  n  >rth  and  south,  on  the  west  it  was 
washed  by  the  AtlantiCt  anil  on  the  cast,  ihough 
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tfi  Imadiiy  tPts  Ml  80  wM  Mtsed,  It  nay  be 

considered  lo  have  extended  lo  ihe  Orospeda 
inon&.  All  the  region  contained  Iteiwten  the 
Anas  and  the  Baetis  « as  called  Bxturia ;  and 
that  which  bordered  on  the  leli  of  the  latter  ri- 
ver, inhabited  by  the  Bastetani,  Bastuli,  and 
Turdeiani,  a  name  applitil,  jcihajis,  lu  the 
whole  couniiy  by  the  nauves*  belore  the  Roman 
dOttinioD.  1  he  saniuiieomeni,b7  which  the 
Bastuli  were  disiinsjiiished,  continued  to  mark 
the  connexion  ol  Hi£tica  with  the  empire  ol  the 
Canhaginians  in  Eorupe.  It  derived  its  name 
Ixoiii  the  river  Boetis,  which  flowed  completely 
through  it,  almoat  east  and  west.  It  was  coni>i- 
dered  by  the  Romans  as  the  most  iinjwrtant  part 
oi'  theu  Spanish  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
WMitftiiMfl  DO  less  than  eight  Roman  colonies, 
the  samr*  nnrnhor  of  nninii-ipal  cities,  and  at 
least  liJ  oiheiN  ciijoviiig  liic  privileges  ol'  the 
Italian  towns.  It  suLinutoil  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  t^^win  lo  the  yoke  ot  the  despotic  republic. 

Bjrm,ft  river  of  Spain,  irom  which  a  part  of 
llwcotmiry  has  received  the  name  of  lialica. 
kwasibrmerly  called  TnrtesMu>,  and  now  bears 
dWBUMofGiuidaJquiver.  The  wool  produced 
llwre  was  so  poo<l,  that  Batica  M-as  an  epithet 
of  merit  a{)piied  tu  garments.  Vid.  Butica. 
MtT/,,'1.  12,  cp.  100. 

BiETimu,  a  part  of  Bsetica.  The  inhabit- 
ants  were  of  two  distinct  origins :  the  Celiici, 
who  border  on  Lusitania,and  the  Turduli.who 
border  on  Lusitania  and  Tarraconcn.sis.  Vid. 
Baiica. 

BAoaiDA,  now  If/kgerda,  a  river  of  AOica, 
BOW  Utica,  where  Regnlus  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  lonp.  Towards  its  mouth  it  stagnates, 
and,  overflowing  its  banks,  is  formed  into  pools 
and  lakes  which  overspread  the  afQaccnt  conn- 
try.    Plin.  8,  c.  14. 

Baije,  a  city  of  Camnania  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  promontory  MLsenum  and  Puteoli, 
the  name  of  which,  accordios  to  the  inytholo- 
rists,  was  tnm  Baios,  a  Ibmnrer  of  tflTsaes. 
It  was  famous  for  it.s  delightful  situation  and 
baUiS,  where  mam'  of  the  Roman  senators  had 
CMWBHy«iioiise8.  Its  ancient  grandeur,  however, 
baa  now  disappeared,  and  Baise,  with  its  mag- 
Biflcent  villas,  has  yielded  to  the  tremendous 
earthquakes  which  afflict  and  convul.se  Italy, 
and  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  MarliaL  14, 
ep.  81.— Ami.  1,  ep.  l.Slrab.b. 

Bai.kares,  t-w  o  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
noodernly  called  iMaiorca  and  Minorca,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Tney  were  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies before  the  waxsof  Carthage  wiui  the  Ro- 
man Tepablic,*biit  were  subjected  to  the  latter 
by  Metellos,  thence  called  Balearicus.  The 
cnief  town  of  Majorca  rexains  its  ancient  name 
of  Palma ;  sod  die  Porttis  Magonis  of  the  small- 
er island  is  yet  extant  in  the  modem  Port  Ma- 
hen.  The  island  of  I  vica,  which  lies  near  these, 
was  not  con.sidered  to  belong  to  the  Baleares, 
bi^  together  with  Ebusns  sjid  Ophiiisa,  was 
called  ni  Greek  "Pityusc.  the  Mrs  of  Pirns.* 
The  Baleares  were  included  in  the  province  of 
New  Carthage  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
•  m.  2,  7,  m.^Lh^D'Anvilk.  By  Apollo- 
niu«!,  the  Baleares  are  called  Choenules ;  and 
by  Sirabo,  Choeradatles.  The  word  Baleares 
is  derived  from  3a\\eiy.to  (hrom .]>rca\\se  the  in- 
habitants were  txpen,  archers  and  slingecs,  be- 
JBeagimipintes.  waaietvldtgrVlMrai^dMt 


the  noiliersBerer  gave  tlwir  ddidrea  biaakftil 

before  they  had  struck  With  an  anow  a  ceitai^ 
mark  in  a  uee.    Strab.  14.— Fhr,  ^  c. 
Uiod.  &, 

Baljsta,  a  mountain  of  Liguria,  corresj^nd- 
ing  with  the  Appeiimes  about  <S".  Pelk^riiwxmfi 
MoHtc  Butiitiu.    (  luiii.—Liv.  40,  c.  11. 

Halul,  also  VaLiLa,  a  town  ot  Macedooiai 
not  far  from  the  ficwt  ol  Olympus.  It  comnand^ 
ed  the  I  nN>-:it:c  fioiii  Macedonia  into  Thessal)'. 
Its  site  IS  now  ocxuj'U  il  by  the  town  of  ServU^ 
za.   Plin.  4, 10.-  .s/<;vi.  BfZj^Cnm, 

B  A  T.YRAS,  a  river  of  Messenia.  It  was  a  priii> 
cipal  branch  of  the  Pamisus,  and  is  now  the 
Alt'uro  y.ouinci>>i .    Pans.  4,  c.  33. 

Bantu,  now  Hi.  Maria  de  Vanx,  a  town  ot 
Apulia,  whence  Banlinus.  Horal.  3,  od.  4«  v.  ISu 

Hapmyki  s,  a  river  nf  Mnrccfonia,  called  by 
Pioleiny  Pliarybas.  Pau.Nania,s  inJoinis  us  that 
the  first  part  ol  this  siieam  liuiu  us  foimlain 
was  called  Helicon  j  that,  aller  flowing  some 
distance,  it  was  lost,  and  rannmg  under  ground 
a  course  of  about  75  stadia,  il  rose  again,  a^ 
sumed  the  name  of  Baphyrus,  and  discharged 
itself  by  that  name  into  thie  Themaic  gulf.  Il 
belonged  to  that  little  district  of  Roumelia  which 
was  by  the  ancients  called  Pieria.  Pans.  Buot. 
30  —  Lycoph.  273^  Cnim. 

Barathhum,  a  deep  and  obscure  gulf  at 
Athens,  where  criminab  were  ihrowB.— Tba 
word  Ls  applied  to  the  infenal  raioita  tv  VaL 
Place.  2,  v.  eU  and  192. 

Barbaru,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Afiican  coast  which  extends  nortiiward  from 
Cape  GardaJnL  It  was  otherwise  called  Aza- 
nia,  now  Ajan.  D'AnviUe. 

BARBovrHENEs,  a  motmtain  of  Peloponnesus, 
10  miles  from  Sparta.   Ltv.  35,  c.  37. 

Bauce,  a  city  of  Cyrenaica,  about  nine  miles 
from  [lie  sea,  I'uundcil  by  the  brothers  of  Arce- 
silaus  king  of  Cyrene,  515  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  sajps  that  in  hie  age  it 
was  called  Ptdemais;  but  thhr  arises  binuiai 

most  of  the  intrabitanls  retired  to  FHilimBil, 
which  was  on  the  sea-coast,  to  enrich  themselvcB* 
by  commerce,    .stmb.  17. — Ptol.  4,  c.  4. 

B ARC! NO,  now  Barulona^  the  capital  of  Co* 
//z/onta,  a  town  of  His-penia  Tarracooensis.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony. 

Baroine,  a  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Damas- 
cus, called  by  the  Greeks  Chrysorr(»&  It  di- 
vides into  many  streams,  of  which  some  flow 
through  the  city,  others  through  its  environs. 
irAnriUe. 

Babotuui,  a  town  of  Caiia,  00  the  Sians  Jap 

sins. 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatk, 
now  called  Bari.   Horal.  1,  Sat.  5,  v.  97. 

Basii.i  a,  a  town  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the  Mdm. 
now  Baslr,  the  caqpiial  of  a  Swiss  canioa  oi 
the  same  name. 

Babiua,  or  Baltia.    Vid.  Alalvy 

BASoif^^AMOs,  the  ancient  name  of  the  £u- 
rotas.  SH/nb.^ 

BAfiTt.is,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built  by  Cjipeehw 
near  the  river  Alpheus.   Pans.  8,  c.  29. 

Bassje,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  mount 
Cot)'Iius.  "  Here  was  a  temple  of  ApoUo  En- 
cunns.  It  wa.s  the  most'  beamiftd  edtnce  of  me 
kind  in  all  Peloptmnesus,  with  the  exception  of 
that  at  Tegea:  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who 
built  alao  oic  Puibaua  at  AthsM.  A  gnai 
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BMt  ii  this  temn.e  is  ret  standing :  it  was 
^cC  in  length,  aboat  48  in  breaaiL  and  deco- 
Mmed  with  4B  columns  of  the  Done  order,  of 
■which  arc  still  in  their  plficos.  The  sculp- 
tures ot  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Lapithse  and 
CcntaniB)  were  dybooveied  in  181!^  and  have 
been  demeited  in  tin  British  Mnseam,  and  are 
called  t  n c  P h  igalean  marbles.  Vid.  Pk i^a Irn . 
The  site  uccupied  by  the  ruins  of  that  intere:>img 
«dillee  is  now  known  hf  the  name  of  the  Co- 
'»  Oram. 


BisTAaNA,  and  Basternx,  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  dcstrnyf-'i  i>y  a  siuuien  storm 
as  they  pursaed  the  Thracians.  Liv.  40,  v.  Sd. 
— Ovjk.  7Wii.9,T.196.— Srr«ft.7. 
»  Batavi,  a  people  of  German  origin,  who 
separated  from  the  Catti  in  consequence  of  do^ 
mestic  commotion,  and  mii^rating  to  Gaul,  set- 
tled in  the  iaiuid  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  the 
Vahalis (Waat),  and  the  mam  branch  or  the 
Rhine.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Ba  ' 
tavomm  Insula,  and  also  Data  via;  whence  the 
modem  BaUmam  Republic  took itsnune.  The 
Batavi,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  peculiarly 
disiingaished  for  their  valour,  and  were  for  this 
reason  exempt  from  pnym?  tribute  to  the  Ro- 
manS|  who  used  their  services  in  war.  Tacit. 

Bauij,  a  town  of  Campania,  nenr  the  prfv 
montory  of  Misenum.  Accorclm;;:  lo  tradition  it 
was  originally  called  Boaulia,  tYom  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  having  landed  there  with 
dm  oxen  of  deryott  on  bis  return  firom  Spain. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the 
coast.  Baali  was  the  scene  of  Nero's  suc- 
cessM  plot  against  Agr^ipiiik,  his  mother. 

Bebriacdm,  or  BenttACOM,  a  village  of  Gal- 
lia Cisalpina,  near  Cremona,  which  witnessed 
both  the  success  of  Vitellius  over  Oiho,  and  the 
ddReatof  his  generab  by  Antonius,  lieutenant 
of  Vespasian.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Post- 
humia,  the  road  which  led  from  Cremona  to 
M*n*^.  about  15  miles  from  the  former  city, 
md  at  no  great  distance  finnn  the  Po.  Cluve* 
tins  imagined  that  Cameto,  on  the  riTer  Ojalio, 
ni^lilt  represent  the  situation  of  Bedriacnin  ; 
hot  IVAnville  is  more  accurate  in  fixing  its  po- 
sition at  Cividale.  There  was  a  ten^  and 
^rove  sacred  to  Castor  between  Crenona  and 
Bedriacum.  Cram. 

BwKfaA.    Vid.  Bitkyidi, 

Bklgjb.    Vid.  Belgica. 

Bbloica,  a  third  jwirt  of  Gaul  in  the  Caesa- 
rian distribution,  having  on  the  west  the  ocean 
from  the  Seine  lo  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  the  latter  river  b.s  far 
■8  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  near  the  capital  city 
Oolottia  Agrippinn.  Here  Ae  Tiv«r  makes  an 
angle  in  coming  from  Ikeaovdl,  and  from  hen  re 
it  may  be  considered,  together  with  the  Vosges 
ehain  of  hills,  a.s  the  eastern  bonndary  of  Bel- 
^ea  as  iar  as  the  Brigantinus  Laens  '{Lake  of 
OnuftfMce.)  The  Alps  continue  the  line  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  whii-h  carries  it 
around  the  south-east  comer  of  this  province  as 
far  as  its  jimction  with  the  Avar  or  Saone. 
The  Seine  and  the  Mame  upon  the  south  di- 
vided Belgica  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Within  the 
limits  thus  defined  this  part  of  Gaul  contained 
dm  modaim  oountries  of  HoOsiid  sooth  of  the 


Rhine,  the  Netherlands,  together  with  so  much 
of  Gkrmany  as  lies  upon  the  led  bank  of  the 
same  river,  and  oontatns  the  cities  of  Cleres, 
Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Worms,  which  all  with 
other  names  were  ou  the  western  lK)undary  of 
Belgica  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  TiIk^tius,  and 
Conatantine.    In  addition  to  these  were  ttas 
French  side  of  Switserhmd  aadtheprovineesaf 
Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flanders,  part  of'  the 
Lsle  ol'  France,  Champaigne,  Lorraine,  Abace, 
and  Burgundy  in  France.   A  vast  people  iB> 
habited  this  region,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
innumerable  tribes.   When  the  Romans  effect- 
ed its  complete  subjugation,  they  divided  it  at 
different  times  into  smaller  provinces.   A  ogus* 
tns  divided  it  into  four,  and  the  subdiviaioii  of 
one  of  these  intoGennania  Prima  andGermania 
Secunda  remained  so  late  as  the  era  cl'  Con- 
siantine.    The  early  division  into  Belgica  Pri- 
ma and  Belgica  Sectmda  was  formed  bgr  the 
course  of  the  Mosa,  Mhu»,  which 
nearly  the  whol'  '  ■   ih  of  the  proViBee : 
soutii  lo  north,   iicigica  Pruiia  was  _ 
by  the  Luci,  the  Mediomatrici,  and'the  Tnh 
veii;  whose  capital,  after  having  for  a  period 
borne  the  name  of  Augusta,  assumed  at  last  that 
of  the  p'ople,  ;ind  Iwcame  the  capital  ot"  this 
subdivision,  being  also  frequently  the  abode  o( 
the  emperors  during  their  residence  in  GanL 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  the 
names  of  its  different  inhabitants  have  been  in  a 
greatmeosure  preserved  in  those  of  the  mcdem 
towns  of  France^  dec  while  the  names  of  the 
ancient  plaees  have  been  fbrllie  most  part  kst. 
Thus,  in  Belgica  Secunda,  Duroeotorum,  the 
capital  of  the  Remi,  was  Iw^t  in  the  gentilitious 
name  of  Rheims,  and  Augusta  of  the  Suessones 
in  that  of  Soissons.    So  the  Veromandui  of  the 
same  province  have  transmitted  their  name  in 
Wnnandovi,  the  Bollovaci  in  ncauvnis.  and 
the  Ambiani,  who  had  called  their  capital  Sa- 
maro-Briva,  nave  left  their  name  to  modem 
time*;  in  that  of  the  city  of  Amims.    This  part, 
of  Gaul  was  more  properly  called  Belgium  ac- 
cording to  Caesar''-  account  ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
i.  e.  the  Atrebotes,  the  Ambiani,  and  th«  JWI> 
lovaci,  may  beeonndered  asthe  Beign  dtatinf^ 
frnrn  the  other  people  ofRelfrica.   Their  comnf 
of  the  province  lay  upon  the  Fretum  Gallicum, 
now  Ikver  straits,  extending  inland  to  the 
Axona,  now  the  AisM,  and  the  Oise,  which 
empties  into  the  Stine,  a  little  below  the  present 
city  of  Paris.  This,  it  will  be  .seen,  corresponds 
to  the  limits  of  the  new  kiogdgm  of  the  Neiher- 
teiuis,. exclusive  of  the  disputed  Luxmburgh, 
Besides  these  provinre'=.  in  the  distribution  of 
Augustus  was  the  Great  Scqnanms,  Maxima 
Sequanomm,  lying  south  of  the  second  BelgicSi 
between  Celtica  upon  the  west  and  Italy  imoa 
the  east,  with  the  norince  specially  so'  called 
upon  the  south.    TTcre  the  Jnra  chain  of  moun- 
tains formed  a  natural  division  between  the  Se- 
quani  and  the  Helvetii,  the  latter  of  which  pe<^ 
pie  extended  themselves  over  the  country  lying 
along  that  mountain  from  Lake  Constance  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva     The  subdivision  into  the' 
two  Gecmanies  mav  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
Tiberioa,  jsnd  is  satd  by  IVAnviHe  to'btvebeei^. 
the  earliest  made  in  any  part  of  Gaul  after  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  four  parLs  by  Aogi» 
tu.^  which  succeeded  the  threefold  division  d^ 
seribcdtaaeppmontuiffk  Qtmu^pS$m 
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jiIbsI  upon  wtith  Ac  MueIim  Bemutiuh- 
rnnL  II^^  jnincipnl  inhntnianb  were  the  Triba- 
ci,  ike  Memetes,  and  tne  Vau^ones,  who  sup- 
.flmid  the  Leuci  and  the  M^iotnatrici  upon 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgica bordering  on  Uer- 
naajiy.  The  city  of  Stra/burgh  may  be  consi- 
dered the  cajiiial.  Between  Germania  prima 
and  Uennania  secunda  was  the  famoos  lorest 
at  Ariemm.  The  people  oT  both  these  districts 
resembled  the  Germans  in  manners, nppcarance, 
and  habits ;  bui  those  of  the  second  Germany 
in  «  greater  degree  than  those  of  the  fini.  Tribes 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  "were  continu- 
ally crossing  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  thus  main- 
tained the  German  characteristics,  introduced 
at  the  early  mingling  of  (he  strange  tribes  with 
the  fim  C«lti  of  those  regions ;  and  which,  in 
vhe  other  parts  of  Belgica,  had  been  more  equal- 
ly blended  with  those  of  (he  earlier  inhabitants. 
In  the  remote  comer  of  Belgica,  between  the 
Vahalis,  now  the  WaaL  and  thejwoper  Rhine, 
ti«re  aitnated  the  Btttavi,  eonsideted  the  last  of 
Ae  Ganls.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
Ant  settlers  of  this  portion  ol"  Gaul  were  Celts; 
Suit  tribe  after  tribe,  in  subsequent  years,  having 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  first  posses- 
sors, they  together  const ituied  the  people  aiier- 
wards  called  by  ancient  authorities  BelgK. 

Bblioiom.    Vid,  Belgica. 

BbuxyvSci.    Vi4.  Betpea. 

BcNArrs.  n  lake  of  Italy,  now  La_rf  di  (rnr- 
da,  from  which  the  Mincius  lluws  into  the  Po. 
Virg.  (3.2,  V.  leo.  >Cn.  10,  v.  205.  It  formed 
the  di7i»oii  between  Venetia,  and  Cisalpine 
Chiul  fVom  the  borders  of  Rlwctia,  which  lay 
tipon  its  northern  extremitv,  to  the  .iCmylian 
Way,  which  passed  along  its  southern  border  ; 
that  is  to  eajr.  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from 
north  to  ?tnTitn,  or  35  Pumm  miles.  Its  j;reat- 
est  width  did  not  ejcceed  12  miles  by  the  .same 
aiif  lent  scale. 

BENxunicM,  a  temple  of  Diana  Bendis  at 
Ifnnydiia. 

Brvrvr.vn^,  a  town  of  the  Hirju'ni,  built  by 
Diometies,  28  miles  from  Cajma.  Its  original 
name  was  MaUrenium,  changed  into  the  more 
auspicious  word  of  Benerenlum  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  colony  there.  It  abounds  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  above  an v  o  ).'  r  r<  wn  in 
Italy.  P/tn.3,c.  11.  Though  tradition  and 
mytthok^  confer  upon  Diomedes  the  bonoar  of 
founding  the  city  oi  Benevrntum,  more  certain 
guides  have  traced  its  origin  lo  the  ancient  Au- 
sones.  It  received  a  Roman  colony  in  the  lime 
of  Angtutns,  consiatinRof  the  veterans  of  the 
emnerot^  amy;  and  rVero  supplied  it  in  part 
witn  a  new  population.  But  the  importance  of 
this  place  commenced  with  the  era  of  the  Lom- 
bBfdfeotiqiiests  aiid  mle  in  Italy.  With  a  por- 
linn  of  surrounding  cotintir  it  wa.s  one  of  the 
dukedoms  erected  by  those  cauquerors  in  Italy  ; 
and  depending  in  name  for  a  time  upon  the 
Lombaid  sovereign  in  the  north,  it  qouikly  be- 
came a  puwerftil  independem  state,  and  svr* 
vived  the  niin  of  the  monarchy  when  Deside- 
riiis,the  last  of  the  Lombard  kings,  surrendered 
to  the  «rms  of  Cbarlemafne.  The  German 
emperor  Henry,  some  generations  afterwards, 
conferred  it  on  fhe  Pope,  and  it  became  a  pert 
4f  the  rntriin  inv  i  f  tne  church.  It  is  now  a 
jmcipol  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the 
wllaiW,  fke  TuItariLDS  of  antiqui^. 


Bbuea,  the  same  as Btnea. 

Bekknicc,  1.  the  name  of  a  toMTi  in  Egypt, 
on  the  Arabian  gulf,  li  was  called  Epidirea, 
because  it  was  situated  on  that  contraetcd  pari 
of  the  Arabicus  Siims  by  whii  h  it  communi- 
cated with  the  iEryihreuii  Sea.  This  was  the 
last  town  ol  K^-pt,  south,  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  was  plac^  in  the  region  called  Cinnamo- 
nofera,  from  the  quantity  of  einnamoo  whidi 
that  country  produced.  It  was  a  place  of  trade 
with  India,  and  was  named  after  (he  mother  ol 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Plin.  6, 27  — DUnrt^. 

 II.  Another  of  Cyrenaica  in  Labya,  called 

also  Hes|)cris,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Hespe- 

rides  HI.  Another,  sumamed  Panchiysos, 

on  a  bay  oi  ihe  Arabicus  Sintis.— — IV.  A  towna 
in  Arania,  at  liie  Ii«h9  of  the  iElanitet  Sinus, 
mentioned  by  Moses  under  the  name  of  Ezion 
Gel>er.  "  From  ilus  place,"  s;iys  D'Anville, 
"  the  tieets  of  Solomon  took  their  departure  for 
Ophir,  and  the  Arabic  name  of  Minet  ed-dahab, 
signifying  the  port  of  gold,  had  reference  to  the 
riches  that  were  there  debarked  on  the  retiiiii 

fioni  i>pkir." 

BrjtGitn'ANf,  a  prxpie  of  Spain,  at  the  east  of 

the  Iberus.   Lit.  34,  c.  16. 

Bkrgomum,  now  Bfrffamn,  a  (qpni  of  the 
Orobii  in  Cisalpine  Gaiil  on  the  JEn.ylian 
Way.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between  the 
Umatiniu  {Serio)  ana  the  UbaitusfJfraMteX 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  soma 
early  Gallic  inbes.  Plin.  ^,  17. — hist.  20. 

Bermivs  mons,  now  Xcro  Lirado,  a  moun- 
tain forming  *'  acontinvation  of  the  great  chain 
of  Olympus."  The  mountain  was  said  to  be 
inipraciicabic  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
yet  in  its  vicinity  were  ful)]ed  lo  have  been  (he 
fruitful  and  thmriahing  gardens  of  Mulas  that 
l)lLK)med  spontaneously.  Here  the  Temenidae 
first  eslabhshed  themselves  in  Macedonia.  He- 
rod. 8,  136. —  Cram. 

Bernvs,  or  Bora  mon«,  the  southern  extre- 
xn  iiy  of  the  Scardus  Mens,  which  separated  II- 
lyna  from  Macedonia. 

BERCBi,  1.  a  City  of  Syria,  which  received 
this  mane  in  thetime  of  iheMacedonian  princes. 
It  is  now  AUppo,  (he  richest  and  most  power^ 
city  of  Syria.  £)*.i4in^.— — II.  A  town  of 
Macedonia,  now  Kara  Veria.  This  town  of  a 
very  great  antiquity,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bermius  Mons,  md  was  distant  from  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  countr}*.  about  30  miles.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  its  inhalMtants  are  commended  for  the 
readiness  with  which  th^received  the  gospel 
on  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Time.  1, 61.— 
AetSt  17,  11.^— III.  A  town  "  on  the  confines 
of  the  province  of  Thrace  proper  and  M<r.sia. 
This citf,  when  re-established  by  the  emprcM 
Irene,  assumed  her  name."  lyjknvilk, 

Rrrrhceu.    Vid.  Beraa. 

Bf.rytch,  now  Brrvt,  an  ancient  t<iwn  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast  of  the  Miditerraneao, 
flUBOos  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the  study  of 
law.    Pfiv      c.  90. 

Bmppo.  a  town  of  Ilispania  Boetica,  where 
Mela  was  bom.   Mela.  2,  c.  G. 

Bemi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  lived  upon  ra- 
pine.   Orid.  Trist.  4,  el.  1,  v.  67.    They  inha- 
bited'he  ili'^trict  of  country  called  Bej^icn  to- 
wards the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  formed,  as 
I  it  is  dMmght,  a  portion^  (he  tribecalled  SatrB, 
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which  cou\i  Ix  xsi  that  of  all  the  Thracian  peo- 
ple they  aloae  liail  aever  boen  subdued.  Bessi- 
sa  is  betieved  to  have  extended  from  the  loorces 

«i>f  the  Ilt  brns  to  the  Nestos;  but  ihe  Hamus 
vras  thefavourite  resort  of  this  predatory  but 
siirite*!  race.   They  were  finally  subdued  by 
Auaulm^Fltr,  12,  4.  Hnodtk  7, 110. 
nrw,  a  river  in  Spain.    Vid,  Bmi$. 
Brtl'hu,  a  countr)'  id  Spain.    ViiL  Balica, 
BiBiiACTR,  a  large  tuwn  ut'  the  JEUlui  in  Gaul, 
where  Caesar  often  wintered.   Cos.  Bell.  G.  7, 
e.  S5,  &('.    Ptolemy  calls  it  Augiistudunum, 
which  of  coarse  it  a.ssumed  after  its  subju^ion 
by  Caesar  and  the  a«:  i  ^si  ni  of  his  -rrsNor. 
't'he  conuptioa  of  this  oamc  gives  the  moderD 


BioERRONBS,  a  people  of  Aquttaine,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  of  Bigorre 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  their  capital. 

Biijrius,  a  town  of  Celiibetia,  when  Mar- 
tial  was  born.  U  sbiod  new  a  riTer  aamed 
Salo,  now  Xtilan but  Justin  calls  this  river  also 
Bilbilis.  It8  waters  were  "  dBmous  for  tem- 
pering steel,  wtiirh  Martkl  aeooaatt  tlw  best 
in  the  world."  The  town  is  now  "  known 
only,"  says  D'Anvillc, "  by  the  name  of  Baubo 
la,  m  the  vicinity  of  a  new  city  constructed  by 
the  Mooi^^nOled  Caiala^"  Jmt,  44,  3.* 
Mtrt.  1,  tp,  60. 

BiNoroM,  a  town  of  Germania  Pimm^lt,  in 
Belgica.    l^U.  Hist.  4,  c.  70. 

BisALTiA,  "  that  part  of  Macedonia  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  Mid  the  Stijinon,"  aays  Cramer, 
'Appears  to  bave  been  enlled  Biaaltia,  £rom 
the  Bisaltse,  a  Thracian  nation,  wbo  were  gov- 
erned by  a  kiag  at  the  time  of  tbe  invasion  of 
Xerxes,"  and  who  fell  under  tlw  rule  of  the 
Mace<ionians  no^  long  aflerwaidt.  Mkndat.  7, 
115.— 7T4mo/^.  2,!n>. 

BisANTHK,  a  town  of  Thrace,  upon  the  Pro- 
pontls.  It  is  now  RodoOo.  by  com^ioa  from 
die  nanw  of  Rhcsdesliis,  whieb'it  also  bore  with 
tbe  ancients. 

BisTusis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
HtTodol.  7,  c.  109.  It  is  so  railed  from  the 
Bistones,  a  Thracian  people,  who  dwelt  upon  its 
shores  and  ruled  over  the  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants. The  poets  sometimes  hos'ow  ilie  name 
of  thw  people  upon  Thrai  t?  in  '^'vncral.  Cram. 

BmiYNu,  a  country  of  .'Vsia  Minor,  accord- 
to  Strabo  first  pe.i;)li.'d  l)y  the  Mj'siani,to 
whom  succe«'de<l  the  Tlivni  and  Biihvni  from 
Thrace.  From  thf^e  pople  the  whole  reenon 
tocric  its  name,  having  until  the  era  of  their  set- 
flement,  been  enned  Bebrycia.  It  was  bounded 
on  thr  north  by  the  Elixir  '  m  '.  the  Thracian 
B' ■-[>honis,  on  the  ea>t  by  i^aplilai^onia,  on  the 
?  iiith  by  the  Galatap,  Tefiosa^jes.  and  a  part  of 
PhrygiAi  ^d  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis  and 
Mysia,  from  which  mount  Olympus  separated  it. 
The  principal  towns  of  Biibynia  were  the  rov  il 
cit]rofPnisa,Nicomedia,  and  Nice.  Thiscoun- 
ttyimderwantTarloiiseluinges  under  its  differ- 
ent po^e««or?  and  makers.  Thus,  D'Anville 
remarks,  "  there  was  a  time  when  the  depen- 
dencies of  Pontas  extending  to  Heraclea,  con- 
fined Bithynia  within  narrow  bounds;  and  undM- 
tbe lowar empire. the  principal  part mBitbrnin, 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  Prv.ponfis,  assumed  the 
name  of  Pontica,  and  the  p>art  adjacent  to  Paph- 
lagonia  composed  a  separate  prarinee  named 
Hoittrina  TJ 
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by  the  Euime  and  the  Prc^ntis,  was  the  p*. 
cuUar  seat  of  the  Thyni."  Sl/mb.  1^— iiier** 
lUii.  7,  c.  75. — Mela,  1  and  S.  Aecordiag  to 
Ptms.  6,  c.  9,  liie  inhabitants  were  ^~imilT[1 
from  Manlmea  iii  Pelup«.innesiis. 

BrrevNiCM,  a  u>wn  oi  Bythjuia  on  the  BiW 
bmiSfinlhecoiuucy  of  theCaacones.  It  was 
the  oapittl  of  tbe  province  of  Honorias  in  A* 
east  M  Bithyniii,  and  became  famou't  as  the 
birth  place  oi  the  beautiful  Aauaou.s  the  favour- 
ite of  the  enptior  Adrian. 

BrrihtloBs,  a  people  of  that  part  of  Glallia 
Celtica  which  was  added  to  the  original  Aqni- 
lania  in  the  linu-  o\  Aiil",i  [its.  They  .v-  je 
amoog  the  prinapcd  of  all  the  Gallic  people  be- 
fore tM  ariiTnl  «  Csesar,  and  were  oaoer  tbe 
Cf^vfTfiment  of  n  powerful  king  in  the  time  of  the 
l  a  rq  u  ins.  They  were  placed  between  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Senones  on  tne  north,  the  Boii  and 
Anrcmi  on  the  eaal,  tbeLemoTicesoittbcooiMb, 
and  the  Turonea  and  Pietmes  on  the  west. 
These  wrrc  the  Biluriges  Ciibi.  Another  tribe 
of  the  same  people,  disungumhed  as  the  Vibis- 
ci,  belonged  to  Aquitania  Secunda,  in  whidt 
rhev  -vrrrp  the  principal  tribe,  as  the  Cubi  were 
in  Aquuania  prima.  Their  capital  was  Bur- 
^aldi,  Bourdea^!  I  Yd.  Aquilunia. 
^BiziA,  a  citadel  near  Rhodope,  belonging  to 
the  kings  of  Thnux.  Tereus  was  bom  there. 

Br.ANDusiA,  a  fountain  in  Apulia, "  situated 
near  Vcnusia,  about  six  mil^  from  Veno«a,on 
tbe  site  named  Palazzo."  The  noM  pfoiper 
nune  was  Bandusia  Cnam. 

Bi,EiarrES,  a  people  of  AlKea,  near  the  ea> 
taracts  of  the  >ile,  v,  !.m,  as  is  fabulon>ly  ro 
ported,  hod  no  head>|  t  it  had  the  eyes  and 
mouth  placed  in  the  breast.    Akla.  1,  c.  4. 

Bi.ucmM,  a  castle  where  king  Dejotants  ktpL 
his  treasures  in  Bilhvn>a.    Slrad.  12. 

BnAniiios,a  rivfr  ut  !_/:)cris,  .sometimes  called 
also  Manes.  It  was  rather  a  torrent  than  a  ri- 
ver, and  depei^ednlmoatenljrelj  on  theaeasons 
for  its  waters,  bein<r  often  qnite  dry    Stmh.  0 

BocAuus,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 

BoDomu  num  M.   Tbe  Frith  of  Podh. 

Boo&M,  a  people  of  Britain,  wbo  surender* 
ed  to  Claudius  Cssar.   Dio.  Cass.  00. 

Bo»:je,  a  town  of  Laconia.  now. 
hfo  Castro,  on  the  Sinus  Boeoiicus.' 

BcEOTicos  annn,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Peloponnps'i«  h'ing  opposite  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  town 

of  BoeoD.  on  its  northmt  ahafe.  WomibitQiUf 

of  Vatika, 

BoBlja,  alalceof  Thasnly,  near  momi  Oa> 

sa,  from  which  the  Anchestos  derives  its 
waters.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  town 
B(Bbe,  which  stoo<i  upon  its  iNUllia.  It  is  BOW 
Carlos.    Luean.  7,  v.  176. 

BfEOTtA,  a  province  of  Greece,  bordering  on 
Pli  ocisto  Ihe  west  and  north-west.  On  the  north 
its  confines  reached  to  the  territory  of  the  Idxvi 
Opantii;  it  was  bounded  by  the  shore  of  tha 
FuriTin^,  from  Hate  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Asnptuu 
on  the  east;  while  to  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Attica  by  the  chain  of  Cithasron  and  the 
continnooa  range  of  Mount  Panes.  Tbe  ear* 
liest  inbabhanls  oftbis  region  wens  tbe  AoMS, 
Hyanies,  k^c.  who  firmoil,  perhaps,  a  pan  o'ihe 
grreat  family  to  which  belonged  auoihe  Lekires. 
Under  Cadmus,  Boeotia  received  a  PhtEnician 
AfdoBT.wboL  after  heinK  eznalladaianei 
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libe  TkraciaAS  ana  Epigoni,  aai  afterwards  bjr 
MVerful  hordes  of  Pelo^sgi,  succeeded  in  esta- 
olishiDg  thein>eives  in  this  most  lerlile  dLsirict 
of  all  Greece,  aiid  in  cont'crringou  ii  the  name 
of  BoMMia,  trom  that  which  ther  had  tiiem- 
9etm  UMOMd  aboot  the  period  tirtlwtrKcond 
«xpuUion.  When,  like  ue  Other  provinrps  of 
Greece,  B<£oiia  rejected  the  monarchical  f  orm 
of  guvenuBcnl,  the  institutions  established  in 
their  ruom  were  aristocratica),  though  not  with- 
oat  a  mixture  of  the  democratical  in  iheir  form ; 
but  the  aristocracy  greatly  prfponderated  in  the 
edmini^ration  of  the  government  and  laws^ 
Thia,  end  the  natural  jealousy  of  a  poverfVii  and 
arrc^^t  neighbour,  begot  an  early  hostility  be- 
tween the  Bocuttnns  and  Athenians,  who,  in  eve- 
ry struggle  of  the  demo<-ratic  interest  in  Bcro- 
tia,  were  readj  to  lead  their  aid  against  the  aris- 
loawy  of  Thebea.  Henee,  tethePetetanirmr, 
the  B^otians,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Platsa,  vere  foimd  assisting  earnestly  the  Per- 
sian arms.  The  same  foaling  arrayed  them  on 
the  side  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  the  Pelopun- 
nesian  war;  and  when  the  battle  of  ^gospo- 
Limoi  determined  the  war  in  favour  ot' the  Spar- 
tana,  the  Boeotians  zealoosly  urged  their  vicio- 
rioas  allies  to  perfect  their  conquest  by  the 
absolute  destruction  of  Athens,  when  nothing 
vras  left  for  the  BtBotians  to  fear  on  the  side  of 
their  ancient  enemr,  they  soon  conceived  an 
cqioal  jealooflf  oC  that  power  which  they  had 
been  greatly  instraraeafal  in  ferminf ;  and  an 
host iliry  i^f  twelve  years  that  thereupon  ensued, 
was  terminate*!  only  by  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
andlfantinea, "  when  Sparta  saw  a  formidable 
armyoccupied  in  freeing  Arcadia  and  Mesvenia 
from  her  cnains,  and  menacing  her  own  walls 
and  existence."  "  Al\er  the  last  stand,"  says 
Cramen  "  made  by  the  Aclueans  for  the  litwr- 
tfcB  of  Qfeece,  BoraUa  ecasrt  to  eziif,  and  be> 
came  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Achaia,  by  which  Greece  was  designate*!  a 
prorince  of  the  Roman  empire.**  The  inhabit- 
ants-were reckoned  rude  and  illiteraie,  fonder 
of  bodily  strength  than  of  mental  excellence ; 
yet  their  country  nrcxlured  manv  illustrious 
men,  such  as  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plalarch,  &c. 
BflDOtia  is  celebrated,  moreoiver,  for  the  port  of 
Aulis,  whence  theOreeks  departed  for  the  sie^e 
of  Troy ;  for  the  battle  of  Plaia-a,  that  estab- 
lished the  liberties  of  Greece-,  and  for  the  fatal 
^Id  of  CberoDBa,  in  which  Ibgr  expired  for 
«var.  flhwdL  1^  e:  49,  I.  5,  e.  fm—OM.  MH. 
3,  r.  10.— P«»tf.  9,  c.  1,  Ac— C.  Hep.  7.  c.  11  — 
Strab.  'Justin.  3,  c.  6,  I.  8,  c.  A.—Horet.  2, 
^  1,  T.  WL—Diad.  19.— 27,  e.  90^  Ae. 

Bon,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  comine  ori- 
ginally from  tne  neighbourhood  of  the  Hel  vetii. 
antl  0(^cupvin;r  a  larire  ilistrict  of  Cisalpinedanl. 
between  the  Po,  the  Tarus  (Taro,)  and  the 
Appenines,  corresponding,  in  some  meamire,  to 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Erclesinstiral  state  north  of  Tuscanr.  They 
waged  the  mmt  destructive  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  at  Iaigt)iobli|{ed  to  expel  them 
ftmn  4Mlr  aadeirt  seafs.  They  then  appear  to 
hav»  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  tract  of 
counrry  lying  within  the  Hercynian  mountains, 
which  separated  them  on  the  north-west  from 
the  Hermanduri,  on  the  north-east  from  the 
Marsigni  of  the  modem  Silesit^  on  the  sooth- 


Moravia,  and  OB  tbe  sooth-west  flrom  the  KM* 

ci,  M  h.)  dwelt  between  ihc  lully  couiiiiy  aiid  the 
lelt  side  uf  the  Danube.  hi  the  i.aiiie  ol  lhu« 
country,"  observes  D'.^nville.  il.ai  ol  the  nioie 
ancient  peuple  who  uccupied  ii  is  luUuwed  by  a 
term  is  the  Gerama  hiiigua^c  which  signitie& 
habitation  ;  and  this  name  lia.s  coiuiurieit  lo 
.same  country  m  thai  ul  ISohcmiu,  aUhough  the 
Boii  hu<i  ^'iM-n  place  iu  the  Marcomaas,  aoo 
these  to  a  Slavonic  people  who  have  |<uss«.vvied 
it  since."  On  the  entrance  of  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Boii  "  al'ujuloned  these  their  native  scats,'* 
continues  tiic  .some  author,  **  and  carried  the 
same  name  with  them  into  that  now  called 
Boiaria,  Bagaria,  or  Hauiria."  AaBttll  tribe  ol 
the  Bon  .settled  in  ttie  lime  of  Coesar  in  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  ihc  Btmrdonais ;  but 
De  Mandaior  places  thera  in  Le  Bat-FBreat, 

Bout,  a  town  of  the  jBipii  in  Italy.  Vwg. 
Mn.  6,  T.  775. 

BoLBK,  a  marsh  near  Mygdonio.  Tkuc^d 
1,  c.  58. 

BoLBrri>(0M,  one  of  the  mouths  o(  the  Nile, 
with  a  town  oi  the  same  name.  ?«aucratis  wo* 
built  near  it.    HrrotJ-c>l.  1,  e.  17. 

BoLissua,  a  town  and  ihlaiid  near  Chios 
Thucyd.  8,  e.  M. 

BoMuooi^  a  people  in  JEtolia.  Tkaq/d,  3, 
c96. 

Bonftiiu,  I.  now  Bologna,  was  an  Etruscan 
ei^  belfam  the  ittcttnion  of  the  Boii,  and  was 
known  hv  the  BMne  of  Feisiaa.  ft  stood  abom 
midway  between  Ravenna  on  the  coast  of  the 
.Adriatic,  Mutina  now  yknUna.  the  .Appenine*, 
•irul  ihe  Po;  and  was  exact  I V  ou  the  .rlinylian 

Way.  II.  A  city  on  the  t>9nube.,  below  the 

mouth  of  the  Save,  on  ihv  site  of  whirh  is  lUok. 

 IlL  Another  on  the  DainiNe,  now  Jiidin 

•^>IV.  Another  in  Bdgiea  becunda,  supposed 
to  be  tbe  llias  Ponwor  ClBBiar,  ani  hv  many 
the  modem  mUunt  Lir  '^l.—'^kU.'~^ 
Plin.—iyAnvUlt.  V.  A  tcm  n  on  the  bor^ 
dersofiiieRhiDCL  VaLM»ue.%e.L-'MaL9 
r.  599. 

BooMTRA,*(&(rvtf  eamda)  a  toam  <«*  Cyprus, 
where  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple.  ,StraS. 

BoRYBTHiNn,  a  large  nver  of  Scftbia,  tail- 
ing into  the  EuxtaeSea,  now  callea  Ihe  Dni*' 
per,  and  inferior  to  no  other  European  river  hot 
the  Danube,  according  to  H&odoba,  4,  c  45. 
Above  the  city  Kiov,  in  the  modem  nroxince 
of  Volhynia,  the  principal  branches  ot'this  liver 
imlto.  OftlHsetheKMaeniisnoweaBedthe 
Pryp«c.  It  assumed,  in  ih?  middle  ages,  the 
name  of  Denapris,  which  by  corruption  has  be- 
come  the  Dmkmr.  Tbe  pfmier  division  of  Po- 
land and  Rnssia  was  Ibrnea  fay  this  river  ba< 
fore  the  dismemberment  of  tbeforater  iHma- 
nate  country.  Ver>'  little  i>f  tlii.s  river,  or  of  the 
basin  through  which  it  flows,  was  known  with 
accuraey  by  the  people  Off  antiqaitf.  II^A» 

BosruuRwi,  and  Boerofrcs.twonarrow  straits, 
situated  ;il  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
One  was  called  Cimmenan,  aitd  Joined  tbe  Ftk* 
Ins  Msotis  to  tbe  Evxme,  now  anuwa  by  Ibe 

nfltne  nf  tlie  'Jtriif'^  of  fnffa  ;  anl  fl»e  other, 
which  was  called  the  Thracian  nusphorus,anid 
by  the  moAma  the  strait  of  Constantinople, 
made  a  eommtwicatieo  belwreen  ihcEuxine  Sea 
and  the  Propontts.  It  is  sixteen  miles  lon^ 
ahdfbroad; 
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M,fiOOp»m«  f  alAdii^aMOiidiAg  to  Hcroduuia. 
The  wotd  is  derived  tram  B  M«3^f*<.< ,  Imcis  tMCo- 
liu,  bccau.f,  (III  nccuunt  of  ius  uariowucv«,  iiu 
oz  could  easily  cro^  iu  Cucks  were  heard  lu 
crow,  and  dogs  lu  bark,  thim  the  opposite  tettlu; 
and  m  a  c^ilm  day  }  L-fMHis  cuiilii  lalk  one  to 
another.  rUn.  i,  c.  IJ,  I.  u,  e.  l.—  Oi  id.  TriU. 
3,  el  4,  V.  VJ.—MUa,  1,  e.  IS.— ift^ 

Borm,  a  colony  of  Macedooiaiu  in  Thrace 

The  people  were  called  lieUiai.  Plin.  4,  c.  1. 
"ikrodU.  7,  c.  185,  dtc— 'i'Ai/cvJ.  -2,  c.  9i). 

Honijus^  country  at  the  north  ol  M:u:cdcHiia, 
onthebayol'Thema.  Ikrvdot.  7,c.  VZi,  &c. 

BoviANUM,  an  ancient  cokuiy  ot'  the  bala- 
nites, at  the  foot  of  the  Ai'peaiaeanat  fax  inm 
Beneveatum.  Liv.  <),  c.  lei. 

EkiiTiLiJB,  I.  a  (own  on  the  Applan  Wuy, 
about  ten  rail**-^  t'l  tm  Rome.  It  wa-s  ta»e  of  th 


ten  rail*"^  ti  an  Rome.  It  wu-s  ta»e  of  im 
first  towus  rcciucctl  by  the  Romans,  ;uid  was  j  Roman  ofcupaiiun  ufthi 
;s  of  Coriolanus.    At  Bo-  toiun:  isvd  aboi 


among  the  cuaquestfi 


B^Hfif^ry  litffa^  now  ihe  lake  oi  C0i»> 
stance  ur  BorJer^ZK,  a  late  belonging  o,,aalIy 
:o  Vitnlclic  la  ni.d  Rhtrtia,  or  the  lailei  alone, 
ii',  uiib  Tacitus^ we  consider  Yindclicia  a&a 
part  of  lUiaeUa. 

Biuu^Ni>t-:i,  a  mowniain  of  Attica.  Tkmq^ 
'2,c.M3. 

Biutanm*.  in IV.  Ciail  Bnlain,  ihc  largeM 
island  kuuwu  lo  Uie  j)euple  ul'  auiiq^uity  j  tiie 
sea  north  of  Britannia  vas  entirely  unbiown  to 

tliem.  On  the  ea.st  the  island  wa.s  boun<!cd  by 
the  Ocean u.s  Germanicius,  now  the  yortk 
or  Gcramii  Occau  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Fretum 
Gallirtim,  Pasdt  VaUih  or  SlraiLs  oj  Dover^ 
and  ilic  KrittanicusOceanos.theivn^'^tM  Glon* 
II'/;  and  on  the  it  was  separated  from 
Hiberma  by  the  Vergmiuin  Mare,  iSf.  George t 
Channel,  and  the  Mare  Internum  vel  Mibemi> 
t  urn,  now  the  Irish  Sra.   "  At  the  lime  of  the 

island,  its  population 


Ul  forlv  tribes.    The  long  tract 


▼ilia  took  place  the  meeting  of  Milo  and  Cio-  i  oC  land  to  the  south  «^Qhe  Severn  and  'I%avut 
dins,  vhidi  tenninaied  in  the  death  of  the  latter  was  nneqaally  portionM  amonj:  ten  natuxis,  of 


and  in  the  perpetual  banishment  of  his  uiurdor- 
er.  ri«r.  1,  'L—Pion.  Hal.  8,  '20.—Ctc.  Oral, 
ff  iMf.— — 11.  Another,  also  in  Laiium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Bemiei,  meatioaed  by  Fkf- 
r%$  1.2. 

Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  Diana 
hadaten^k;  Thegoddea  had  three  festivals, 
entledBnMMWBja,cdelirated  every  fifth  vear  by 
ten  men,  who  were  callfd  h^wzhm.  Tliey  .sa- 
erificeil  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
losing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad*  The 
most  remarkable  ttiat  attended  were  yoang  vir- 
gins in  yellow  gowns,  consecrated  to  Diana. 
They  were  about  t«i  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore the  t  r  consecration  was  called  rfu « ,1'rom 
i»m  decern  ■  and  sometimes  fmw*.  as  the 
virgins  themselves  bore  the  name  of  .io»r.r,, 
bears,  from  ihis  circumstance.  There  was  a 
bear  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Attica,  so  tame 
thai  be  ale  with  the  inhabitant^  and  played 
bannlenwidi  them.  This  fltmiiiarity  lasted 
long,  til!  a  ycKta^  virgin  treated  the  animal  too 
"  ly,  and  was  killed  by  jt.    The  virgin's 


roughly 
brother 


killed  the  bear,  and  the  country'  was 
soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence.  The  orakcle 
was  consulted,  and  the  pla^me  reinovetl  by  con- 
Mcrating  virgins  to  the  strvic  c  of  Di;iiia.  This 
was  so  faithfully  observed,  that  no  woman  in 
Afhins  was  ever  oarried  before  a  previous  con- 
•ecmiilNi  lo  the  goddess.  The  statue  of  Diana 
ofTanrfa,  which  had  been  brouglR  into  Greece 

Sr  Iphigenia,  WM  preserved  in  the  town  of 
raoran.  Xerxes  earned  it  away  when  he  in- 
vaded Cheece.  The  raiw  of  Branvon  are 
pointed  out  by  modem  travellers  near  the  spot 
BOW  called  PuIm&  Bmena.  Chandler  calls  the 
modern  sila  VVmhm^  Cmm^Pmm.  B,  e.  46. 
—Strab.  9. 

BBiOANTFJt,  I.  the  rrKwt  powerful  people  of 
Britain.  They  occnpied  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  island,  frmn  the  mouth  of  the  Abns,  or 
thmbtr,  lothe  wall  of  Hadrian.  Their  terri- 
tory is  now  Y<»rkxhirf,  lytncasXire,  Bi^^UtprUf: 
0f  Ihirkam,  Watmereland,  and  Ckmierland. 
tfAiwimi  O—iia.  It  A  paa|ile  of  Hi- 
bemia. 

Brioantt*,  now  Bres^eniz,  a  town  situated 

%l  the  rastern  cxtrcmitv  of  the  Brigantinns 


which  the  nnnciijal  were  the  Cantii,  men  of 
Keal;  the  Relga;,  or  inhalulants  of  the  present 
counties  of  Humpskire  and  M'iUs  ;  and  the 
Damnonii.  wh<i.  from  the  river  Kx,  had  gra- 
dually exiendtni  themselves  to  the  wesu-rn  pro- 
montor}'.  Across  the  arm  of  the  sen,  ikiw  the 
Bristtl  Ciatmelf  the  most  jpowcrtul  was  the 
tribe  of  the  Siiures.  From  the  banks  of  the 
M'ye,  their  original  scat,  they  had  carried  their 
arms  to  the  Dee  and  the  ocean  j  and  their 
author itv  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ordovices 
and  the  Dimetae,  the  inhabitanl^of  ihenorthera 
mountains  and  of  the  western  dirtrictof  Wales, 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  ihe  island,  !x!l\vccn  the 
Tkames  and  the  St^nir,  lay  the  Trmobantes, 
whose  capital  was  Condim ;  and  from  the  Stinir 
to  the  Ifnm/wr  streti'hod  the  two  kindred  na- 
tions of  the  Keni,  railed  CL'niii»agm  and  Cor- 
tanni.  The  Dobunii  and  Cassii,. confederate 
tribes  uiuier  the  role  of  CnsMlrlan»  extended 
along  the  left  bnnk  of  the  Ttatm^  from  the  Sb> 
n-ra  to  thf  Trinobantes  ;  and  aliovc  them  dwelt 
tiM?  Carnabvi,  and  several  claus  of  minor  conse- 

Jnence.  The  Brigantcs  were  the  most  iwwer- 
ul  of  all  tlip  British  naticois.  They  were  wund- 
ed  by  the  Uumbcr  on  ihe  .south,  and  by  the 
Tvfu  on  the  north  :  and  luid  swWue*!  the  Vo- 
lantii  and  Sisluntii  of  the  western  coast.  To 
the  north  of  the  Briganies  were  ikre  tribes, 
known  hv  the  general  appellation  of  the  Maas 
{X  and  beyond  these  waadered,aimd  the  lakes 
and  roounuuns,  various  clans,  among  whiebthe 
Caledonians  daimed  the  praise  of  superior  ooOp 
rage  or  superior  ferocity.''  When  the  Rnmaa 
conqnests  of  Britain  had  reached  their  uimc»sX 
ejcteni,  they  were  irregularly  divided  into  six 
pi ovinees,  under  the  government  of  praiors  ap» 
pointed  by  the  pnrfpct.  The  long  tract  of  land 
which  runs  from  tlte  western  exiremity  of  Cornr 
waU  to  the  Stmlk  Forfland  in  Kent,  is  almost 
separate  Cram  the  rest  of  the  island  tqr  the  am 
of  the  sea  now  called  the  Bridd  Oammel,  and 
^»^•  the  cooffseofthe  river  T%ames.  This  form- 
ed the  most  wealthy  of  the  Briiush  provinces; 
and  firom  priority  of  conquest  or  proximity  of  si- 
tuation, wns  di'~iin?iiishcd  hy  the  name  of  Bri- 
tannia Prima  Britannia  Secunda  comprised  ilie 
present  principality  of  Walrf,vrilh  Lie  addition 

nC  that  unci  vhicb  is  included  tbr. 
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Ricticiiinm  ooune  lowsras  bk.  vurgtrs  ciMft*  <  > 

iiW.    Flavia  Cirsnriensis  wa*.  ihe  next  rn  order 
but  the  iirbi  ui  extent,    li  wa:>  buuiided  on  two 
sides  by  the  former  provinces,  and  on  the  two 
Others  by  tint  Bumber^  the  Don.  and  the  Oct- 
•MM  OwM.   To  the  nonh  of  the  Humber  lay 
Uie  province  vf  Maxima.    It  icatlied  lu  the  - 
Ekkntaid  'lym,  and      upposiie  shores  were 
traslied  bv  the  western  and  eastern  seas.  Va- 
tEKTU  followed,  includiri;;  the  Scottish  low- 
lands, as  far     the  Fnihs  uf  Clyik  and  Forth, 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Friths  formed  the  sixth 
iporemment  ot'  Vespabuka,  divided  Itom  the 
independent  Caledonians  vy  the  lonfr  chain  of 
inotiniain«<.which,  rising  near  Dumborttm.  cross- 
es the  two  counties  of  Atkol  and  BadoiocA, 
and  atreldiesbeyoiKl  the  FritA  of  Muftmff.  But 
Ihe  greater  pan  of  this  province  wns  wrested,  at 
50  early  a  period,  frum  ihe  dummion  of  Rome, 
iliat  It  IS  seldom  mentioned  by  writers ;  and  the 
pretentura  of  Agricola  has  been  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  northern  Unit  ctf  the  empire  in  Bri- 
tain." Throughout  these  provinces  was  scntter- 
e4  a  great  number  of  inhabited  towns  and  iiiili- 
taty  fCfUSy  parllT  of  British  and  partly  of  Ro- 
inan  otimn.  They  were  divided  into  classes, 
l^radnalfy  descending  in  the  scale  of  privilege 
and  importance.    1.  The  first  rank  was  claim- 
ed by  tne  colonies,  of  which  there  were  nine, 
among  them  Lattdon.   Each  eoluny  was  a 
miniamre  representation  of  the  parent  city,  hoth 
as  regarded  customs,  laws,  and  ^^oveniment. 
2.  Sea>nd  in  rank  were  the  mnnicipia,  or  mu- 
nicipal cities,  which  oijoyed  phviloees  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  tnoae  conferred  on  die  co- 
lonies.  These  were  but  two,  Vcrvlnm  and 
York.  3.  The  Latian  cities  were  next  in  order, 
Md  were  ten  innvniber;  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  who  became 
citizens  of  Rome  at  the  expiration  of  thei  r  office. 
4.  The  remainin;?  towns  were  stipondian,',  and 
governed  by  Roman  officers.  It  seems  motst 
reaaamMe  to  eondnde  flutt  Britain  was  origi- 
nally peopled  by  the  CelLT,  who  were  first  in  or- 
der ol  those  nations  that  occupied  gradually  and 
sucressively  the  western  regions  of  the  ancient 
vorid.  Next  to  the  Celtse  came  the  Belgs,  who 
were  either  a  bnmch  of  the  Celt»  that  migrated 
at  a  later  periol  than  the  first  occupants  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  van  of  the  Gtothi  who  followed  the 
Celta?  in  their  progress  westward.   These  new 
invaders  drove  the  first  settlers  of  the  isle  in- 
ward from  the  coast.  Accord  inirly  Caesar  repre- 
sents the  Britons  on  the  con^t  whom  he  encoun- 

tcrrd  as  of  Belgic  descent,  hy  whom  the  inhaUt- 
ants  of  die  inlerior  wen  eooeidered  the 

taneous  production  of  the  soil.  Britain,  or  more 
properly,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  adjacent 
adaads,  vaa  first  m  i  i  -  known  to  the  Euro- 
oeans  of  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Cadiz, 
who,  by  keeping  it^siiuation  ««»r ret,  monopolized 
ihr-  tin  trade.    At  length  fliinil  t  ,  the  Carthn- 

einiao,  discovered  the  (Eestryninides,  ashe  calls 
Oiem ;  and  aflerwarda  Pjrtheas  of  Maasflia  was 

eqnnlir  '^iirrr'^fnl  The  Cassiterides.  or  SnUv 
Jsifs,  were  hencefonh  the  .sole  attraction  to  these 
reas.  Till  C«M8r*s  time  the  island  was  known 
'O  the  Romans  only  by  fame.  In  the  reign  of 
^ndius.  A,  D.  43,  the  Romans  first  prepared 
-eriou^lv  for  the  r  r  nqnest  of  Britain,  and  to  this 
were  directed  the  exertions  of  Aulus  Plant ius 
sad  Yespasian;  tDdabftOf  OMBtiw  Scapula, 


who  nude  capth«  Oaisetacns.  The  next  ge^ 

ncral  of  ^^^reat  abilities  in  this  .service  was  Sne- 
lonius i'auliiius,  who reiluced  Anglesey  and  de- 
feated Boodicea.  After  Vespasian  l.ad'assumed 
the  purple,  Peiilius  Cercaiui  subdued  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  Julius  Prontinus  nearly  conquered 
ilie  warlike  Si'iir  ^     In  the  year  7H  Agricola 
became couini under  of  Britain.'  Tribe  alter  tribe 
submitted,  and  the  victor,  in  the  fourth  summer, 
built  a  line  of  lot  is  from  the  Frith  of  /'  -'^  to 
that  of  Clydi',  to  chock  the  inroads  of  i.he  nurth- 
em  Britons,  whose  territories  he  invaded  with 
success  in  the  eighth  and  last  year  of  his  com* 
mand.  Agrieola  was  the  first  who  taught  the 
Britons  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  of  Roman  manners.  In 
A.  D.  1*20,  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  com* 
pelled  Hadrian  to  repair  to  Bi  itain,  where,  in 
defence  of  southern  Britain,  he  drew  a  rampart 
and  a  ditch  across  the  island,  from  the  Sohray 
Ftilk  on  the  wei»tem,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyrmt 
on  the  eastern,  eoast.    Sevenis,  the  helter  to 
protect  the  southern  provinces,  raisi'd  a  solid  wall 
of  siuije  a  few  inices  to  the  north  ol  the  Vallum 
of  Hadrian.   The  wall  was  iweh  e  Icet  Idgli, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  of  Hadrian.   This  wall  is 
called  hy  the  historian  of  Sevenis  "  tlic  plfiry  ol 
his  reign."   Towards  the  beginnint?  of  the  &lh 
century,  the  irruptions  of  the  Picis  and  Scots  be- 
came more  and  more  formidable ;  till  at  length 
the  emperor  Honorius  wrote  to  the  stales  of 
Britain  "  to  provide  for  their  own  defence." 
Thenceforward  Britain  was  independent  of  Ro- 
man powe£.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  4th 
century  the  Caledonians  and  Ma^tn-  disappeared 
from  history,  the  PicLs  and  Sco'^  takinar  their 
place.    Dr.  Lingard  thus  acconms  u>r  it: 
"  To  me  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Picts  were 
under  a  new  denomination  the  very  same  people 
whom  we  have  hitherto  called  Maa  irr  and  Ca- 
ledonians.  The  name  of  Caledonians  properly 
belongs  to  the  natioBS  of  that  1ooi^  hut  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  stretches  from  Lorh  Finn 
on  the  western,  to  the  Prifk  of  Ti'vnc  on  the 
eastern  coast :  but  it  had  been  ctiended  by  the 
Romans  to  all  the  kindred  and  independent 
clans  which  lay  between  them  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  isbr  l   In  the  4fh  century  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  rectified  :  and  from 
that  time  not  only  the  Caledonians,  but  their 
southern  nci?hbours,thefive  tribes  of  the  Mas- 
L-B,  be^an  to  be  known  by  the  generic  appellation 
of  Picts ;  a  word  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  na- 
tural ctistom  of  painting  the  hody^  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  name  which  they  bore  in  Ineir 
own  bnnir^i'e,   2.  The  Scots  came  undoubted- 
ly from  Ireland,  which,  like  its  sister  island,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  colonized  hy  adventurers 
from  different  countries.    It  is  lioi  improbable 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  and  a  division  of  the 
great  Celtic  family  of  the  Cotti.   At  last  the 
strangers  acquired  so  marked  a  snperiority  over 
the  indifrenous  tribes,  as  to  impart  the  name  of 
Scotland  to  the  northern  division  of  Britain." 
After  the  abandonment  ()f  Britain  by  the  Ro- 
maic, the  Picts  and  Scots  stiU  continued  their 
incnrsicms  against  the  more  civilized  Briiivn«,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  year  4 If),  Vorti-.-rr), 
the  most  powerful  of  the  British  kings,  called  in 
tha aid «r the BaavaBengiBimid Bona.  Ken 
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:  abandoned  co  Heagist,  A.  D.  -155,  and  thu:> 
the  way  wo^  paved  lu  An^iu-baxou  ttway. 
Lingarift  SiigU9d»—Cmdtih.  Xjwtoi*.'— — 

BuxKxov,  iKrr  Brttdt0,n  to#ii  of  GMlia 

Ci-spadana,  to  ilie  right  of  the  iEmilian  Way, 
on  uie  2*0,  where  Uiiio  slew  him^ieU  aAer  his 
defeat  at  Bedrueani.  ItwasaBonuunooloBjr. 

Cram. 

Bkixu,  now  Brescia,  oa  the  Mela,  the  ca- 
jiiial  ol  the  Cetiutoani,  waa  a  Bonaa  colony, 
and  also  a  muiucipiuai. 

BavcriRi,  a  people  of  Qermanr,  inhaWting 
the  country  at  thfl  east  of  BHuud.  TkU. 
Awn.  i,  c  51. 

BR(;in><tiniii,  or  Brundisium,  now  Brindisi, 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  tuwu  uf  Cala- 
bria, on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  lai)ygian  pe- 
ninsula.— By  the  Greeks  the  tuwa  was  called 
Bpt»riru»  a  word  which  in  the  Mt»sapian  lan- 
goage  signified  a  stag's  head,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  different  harbours  and  creeks 
bore  to  the  anllen>  of  that  atumal.  The  advan- 
tageous position  of  its  harbuur  lor  communicat- 
ing with  the  OMNMrita  coast  of  Qreece  naturally 
naderad  Branaiisiam  a  place  of  great  resort, 
fimn  the  lime  that  the  colonies  ot"  thai  country 
had  fixed  themselves  on  the  chores  ot  Italy 


I  always  stationed  there  Ibr  the 
convevance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greere, 
or  Asia ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  ils  harbour, 
and  its  faciluy  of  access  from  every  other  part 
of  Italy,  it  became  a  olace  of  general  thorough- 
ftrefortravenenyiaitiitgthaseooiuitries.  Here 
Caesar  block  ad  e(J  Pompt>y,  and,  according  to  his 
account,  it  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called 
the  inienor,  iha  other  the  extorior,  coumMinicat- 
ing  by  a  very  narrow  passage.  Cram. 
^Bhottii,  a  people  occupying  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy.  On  the  south,  west,  and  east 
their  cotuuiy  was  enclosed  by  the  sea,  being  se- 
paxBtad  fttim  Sicily  by  the  Sicnhun  Fremm. 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Lucania  by 
the  rivers  Cnuhisand  Lous.  The  origin  of  the 
B^Vtti  or  BfKiTiM  is  neither  remote  nor  iUnstri- 
OQS.  "  They  wm  generally  looked  upon  as  de- 
scended from  some  refnne  slaves  and  shepherds 
of  the  Lui  anians,  who,havins;  concealed  them- 
selves from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
wiHh  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became, 
in  process  of  titne,  powerful  from  their  numbers 
auu  ferocity."  "  The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  Italiot  oon> 
Menef,  lint  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brottii.** 

The  principal  cities  of  this  league  now  sou£fht 
the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  against  the  now  united  Brut- 
tii  and  Lucaniaas,  who  wereeflectually  checked 
during  the  life  of  that  prince ;  but,  after  his 
death,  they  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the  pe- 
ninsula betw  een  the  Laus  and  Crathi.s,  except 
Gratoika,  Locri,_aad  Rhegitun.  At  this  period 


Clan  end  at  onee  to  their  eonqoests  and 
lependenc&  Both  the  I.nrani  and 
Bmttii  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  A.  U. 
C.  480,  which  was  two  years  after  Pyrrhus  bad 
withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  HM^nibal,  the  Brottii  flocked  eagerly 
to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  eeneral,  who 
was  fay  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  groimd 
tat  this  oonior  of  Italy  when  all  hope  of  final 
*  10  be  •nimiihBii  B«  iha 


consequences  uf  this  protracted  warfare  proved 
fatal  to  tlie  counuy  lu  vv  iucii  ii  was  cai  tictiuti} 
many  of  their  towns  being  totally  destnoyeilt 
and  othen  so  much  impoverished,  as  to  retain 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  piu^pei  ity.  To 
these  mislortunes  Wd.>  aikle<l  me  wciijht  uf 
Itoman  vengeance.  A  decree  was  ^xu^^d,  r«« 
dnoing  this  people  to  a  aost  abtject  state  of  de> 

jwndenee  ;  they  were  pronounced  incaj  able  of 
l>euig  eiupluyed  mamiluary  capaciiy,  uiid  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  menial  olfices  uf 
couriers  and  letter  carriers."  C'reai. 

Baroea,  a  people  of  Thrace,  riterwards  called 
Phr>'ges,    i^rad.  7. 

Bryui,  an  Illyrian  people,  whom  Strabo 
seems  to  place  in  the  vicmiiy  of  the  Taulaaiii 
and  Parthini,  to  the  north  of  Epidamnns.  The 
town  of  CydritE  Ls  assigned  to  them.  Cram. 

Blb.\sti«,  a  city  of  Hgj'pt,  in  Scripture  called 
Pibeset,  now  BaiU^  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Delta,  where  eats  were  held  in  great  venerar 
tion,  iK-cause  Diana  Buhastis,  who  is  the  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  is  said  lo  iiuve  iraiisfurrned 
herself  into  a  cat  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypc 
Bkro4aL    c.  fid,  137  and  154.— On4.  Jftf.  tf,  v. 

ma. 

Bl"basl«,  a  comiiry  of  Caria,  whence  Bttha- 
Sides  applied  to  the  natives.  Oviii.  Akt.    v.  643. 

BccA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Frentani,  the 
posuiou  of  which  is  now  .sul)ject  t«>  nuich  un- 
cei  iuuity.  Strabo  places  it  near  Tcanuin,  on 
the  conhnes  of  Apulia ;  and  agl&in  states  that  u 
was  separated  from  Teaiuim  Egr  an  interval  u< 
900  stadia  or  95  miles.  It  is  prftaUe  that  there 
is  an  error  in  one  of  the  pa-ssaijes.  Unmanelli 
int'orms  us  iha;  the  ruins  are  lu  lie  seiii  at  a 
place  named  Pcnna.  Cram. 

BccKPitAi..\,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hvdas- 
j>cs,  built  by  Alexander.ui  honour  ol  his  labour- 
ite horse  Bucephalus.  CmrL  If,  c.  — Jnitnk 

BoaumoM,  or  BocnsrA,  or  BvcKNTii,  a 

town  of  Epirus,  situated  close  to  the  .\  cherusian 
lake,  and  at  no  great  distance  Irom  Epiiyre  or 
Cichynis.  The  remains  of  this  town  are  thm 
sfmken  of  by  Mr.  Hughes:  "  Leaving  the  Ache- 
rusian  teke,  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  ruins  of 
Buchetiuin,  whirh  are  aUnit  one  mile  di.stant. 
They  are  situated  upon  a  beautiful  conical  roek, 
near  the  right  banK  of  the  Acheron;  mid  the 
Cyclopean  walls,  constructed  with  admirable 
exactitude  in  the  second  style  of  ancient  mason 
ry,  still  remain  in  a  high  state  of  pfeservatisD." 


BimfNi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  exjicdition  ol 
Darius  Hystaspes.  By  a  deiail  which  Uerodo 
tus  furnishes  of  the  canton  of  the  BiMliniaos^  w« 
think  we  discover  it  on  the  Boiyslhcoas,  a  little 
below  Kiojf.  D'Anrilk. 

Bi'DdRUM,  or  BL  Dunts,  9  promontory  of  Sa 
lamis,  opposite  to  Megarn,  with  a  lortreMs  itpon 
it,  whien  was  taken  by  a  Laeedmnontan  leel 
under  Rrasida.**.  Srri''o  mention^  it  as  a  moun- 
tain of  Salftmis.  Sir  W.  Gel!  mu<i  Iv  mistaken 
in  sup|)a<«ing  Bodomatn  be  oppoRite  to  iEgina. 
He  him.self  informs  m,  that  "  opposite  the  ferry 
to  Megara  are  the  remains  of  a  vf^ry  ancient 
fortress  or  citv.  whence  there  is  a  tine  view  (o 
wardsX^xinth."  This,  no  doubt,  was  Budorus. 


Bsui^ft  iMNiof  Shasii^  *'whiali 
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teems  m  assign  to  BoeoUa,  at  the  mae  time  that 
lie  allows  it  bad  joined  the  Phocian  confederacy 
fax  the  Sacred  War  under  Philomelas  and  Ouo- 
marchus.  Sieph.  Byz.  calls  it  a  PhociaJi  town  ; 
as  do  likewise  Pliny  and  Piolemy.  Fausanias 
•iates  that  BaUs  on  a  hill,  and  only  seren 
stadin  f  rom  its  port,  which  is  doublle^is  the  same 
as  tiie  Mychos  ul  Stiabo  and  the  I^autochus  oL 
Fimy.  Cram. 

BawmmaMf  a  town  of  Elis.  oAen  mmtioiied 
hf  Hkmer  as  om  of  the  ehJereities  ot'tfae  Epe- 
ans.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  ufStra- 
bo,  but  the  namowas  stili  attached  lu  a  dLvtriot 
aiilladon  the  letl  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Dynic  to  Elis.  Tli 
stems  toanjswer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  Bakouma.  Cram. 

Binu, "  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achtpau 
dties,  whidisiood' formerly  ckae  10  the  sea,  bm 
ItTi  ini'  been  destroyed,  with  the  iieighbouTing 
towTi  ot  UcUce,  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  idwdlt  it  aAerwards,  about 
40  stadia  from  the  const,  and  near  the  small  ri- 
ver BuraicQs.  Bura  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and 
contamed  temples  of  Ceres,  Venus,  Bacchus, 
and  Lurina  j  tJie  staiiu»  were  by  Euclidas  of 
Athena.  On  the  tanks  of  the  nver  Bnraieus 
wasacave  mn-^fcmtedtoHerrnlr';,  nnd  an  ""ti- 
cle,  usually  cun.suited  by  the  ihrou  ing  oi  dice." 
Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  its  ruins  close  to  the  road 
from  MegasUlia  to  VostUza^anA  visited  the  care 
of  HereSles  Bnraictts.  Oram. 

BcRAicus.    Vid.  Bura. 

BURUOALA,  now  Baurdeaux,  the  capital  of 
thellfeuiiges  Vibisci,  in  Aquitania  Secnnda. 

It  was  situated  at  il;e  mouth  of  thf  Cnrumna, 
and  was  the  birih-ulace  of  Ausoiuus,  D'An- 
9iUe. 

BvneoMiMoifSi^  a  branch  of  the  anckal  Yin- 
Their  original  seat  is  noe  easy  to  aseeT' 
lain,  but  they  were  probably  cstabli  hrd  first  be- 
tween the  Odet  and  the  Kt^ttia,  whence  they 
were  compelled  to  migrate,  and  settled  near  the 
Alemanni.  Finally  they  passed  to  Gaul,  and 
from  them  is  derived  the  modem  Bursrundy. 

Bi  siHis,  a  town  ofLownr  EirN'j^t.  on  a  branch 
of  the  rfile  called  Busiriticus.  It  was  styled 
the  city  of  Isis,  fnm  its  having  a  ftmoas  tem- 
ple sacred  to  (hat  deity.  The  modern  Bv<nr 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  lown,  which 
was  ueMiujed  by  Dioctesian. 

Dvrmo'ivM,  a  town  of  E{rims,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  PelodesPomts,  into 
w  hich  empr it  (i  the  Xantlius,  an  !  :i  1  ay  connt-cl- 
od  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  cliannel.  Buthro- 
tmn  vie  eoeupied  by  CsKsar  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  wa5  afterwards  colonized  hv  the  noTtinns. 
It  was  oppceiiie  the  island  of  Corcyra.  Ctam. 

BuT08,  a  town  of  Egypt i  where  there  was  a 
lemi^e  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle  of 
Latona.  It  wras  dtnated  on  a  lake  or  tasin, 
Uj  the  west  of  the  Ot^trem  Sebeanytieom.  Be- 
todat.  ^  c.  59  and  63. 

Btnownni,  or  Ptxtts.  a  town  of  Lucanin, 
near  the  promontory  of  Pyxus,  now  Capo  dr.gr 
JnfrescM.  PoUeastra  is  srenernlly  considrred 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  became  n  R<>- 
aaan  colony  A.  U.  C.  558.  There  was  a  river 
Pyxus,  now  gmwuiw.  Crmm. 

BTBt.i's,  i\  tn^T-n  of  Syria,  not  far  from  the  "tea. 
where  Adonis  bad  a  temple.  It  was  simated 


flowed  into  the  Medbemiieaii  hi  in 

BntSA.    Vid.  CartAago. 

Byzaucm,  a  country  ul'  Africa,  adjaccni  to 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  also  named  Lmi^una.  lt» 
great  leiiility  of  com  might  have  caused  it  to  bi' 
regarded  as  a  magazine  of  provisionf?,  which  was 
re^oittiii  lo  by  M:a.  There  a  city  of  tht 
same  name  with  that  of  the  country,  wnotse 
ailion  A  rabian  geographers  make  known  anuttr 
the  name  of  Begkni.  l/AiitiBe. 

Byzantil-m,  a  town  situate  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  luundeii  by  a  colony  of  Mega  ra,  un- 
der the  conduct  ol"  Byzas,  ti5«  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Patcrculu.s  says  it  was  luunded 
by  the  Milesians,  and  by  the  Laceda  nioniaua 
according  tu  Justin,  and  according  lo  Ainmia- 
nus  by  the  Athenians.  The  Spartan  claim 
owes  *4i  origin  to  the  oeeopetion  of  Byxantiom 
by  ihe  Lac  eda-monians,  under  Pausanias,  with 
the  view  of  holdmg  m  check  the  tlm  atciiuig 
power  of  the  Persians.  Philip)  of  Macedon  in 
vain  attempted  to  lake  this  city ;  and  so  flou- 
rishing was  it  during  the  period  of  Roman  do- 
minion, that,  when  it  sided  with  Niger  against 
Several  it  yielded  to  the  victor  only  alter  an 
obstinate  siege  of  three  yean.  The  pleasant- 
ne*«s  and  convenience  of  its  situation  M  as  ob- 
served by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  eastern  Roman  enij'ire,  A.D. 
3^  and  called  it  Constantinople.  Constan- 
tine endowed  Cmstamlinople  with  all  the  pi  ivi- 
leges  of  Rome,  whence  at  a  late  period  it  was 
styled  Nova  Roma.  Nor  did  il  rival  Rome  only 
in  its  civil  and  political  privileges.  In  the  second 
ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  it  was  decjced 
thai  the  patriarch  of  Constaniinople  should  be 
second  in  dignity  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Thisso  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pontifl^,  that 
in  after  limes  they  strove,  inefficitntly  however, 
lo  reduce  the  po'uer  ofthepatrirr  rh-;  who,main- 
laining  their  privileges  and  independence,  were 
therefore  accounteil  schismatics  by  iherlinuli 
of  Rome.  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  first  iLssumed  the 
title  of  I'niversal  or  CEciunenical  Bishop.  Pas- 
tor General,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  limits  of  Byzantium  were  more  contracted 
than  those  of  Constantinople;  the  latter  city 
having  been  extended  lo  mclude  the  seven  hills, 
which  have  given  it  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
Urbs  Septi-Collis.  Within  the  limits  of  Ihe 
ancient  Byzantium  stand,  at  the  present  dar, 
the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the  fa- 
mous temple  of  Saint  Sophia.  The  ancient  ci- 
tv  occupied  a  point  of  land  contracted  between 
the  Propontis  and  a  long  cove,  named  Chryso- 
ceras,  or  Ihe  Hnru  of  Cold.  This  extremity  of 
Thrace  and  of  Europe,  rontmcred  between  two 
seaswas  enclosed  by  a  long  wall  called  Maermt' 
lidkM,eommenetngra  Httte  beyond  Henic1ea,and 
terminatiii:?  tm  the  shore  of  the  Etixin*',  near  a 
place  named  Derkon,  or  Derkous.  This  bar- 
rier, of  which  there  are  only  some  vestiges  ns 
maining,  M^as  constructed  by  the  emperor  Ana?:- 
In«!{ii<!,  at  the  besrirning  of  the  sixth  century,  to 
rr-<i'^r  the  incnr-^ions  of  mnnv  fbrci;rn  nations 
who  had  penetrated  even  to  the  environs  of  the 
ritv.  ConManiinople  ftell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  muTfr  Mnhomcr  <i]  A  D  ^r^?,  The 
modern  city  is  called  stamboul,  hv  sonit  consi- 
dendteitfniplkBof  I) '  '  1  ci 
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■s  an  abbreviation  of  lU  rn»  n»Xt¥.  A  num- 
ber of  Greek  writers,  who  have  received  the 
name  of  Bysantine  kidorinns^  flourished  at 
Byzantium  al\er  the  seal  ui'  ilic  empiie  bad  i 
been  translated  ihiiher  from  Komu.  Their 
works  were  published  in  one  large  ooUectioD, 
in  36  vol;.,  folk),  l&tS,  .!i.c.  at  Pans,  and  recom- 
mended iheukteivt^  by  tlic  uuic:>  and  s>upplc- 
ments  of  Du  Fri^e  and  Du  Conge,  'i  luy 
were  liktiwii>e  printed  at  Venice,  in 
vols,  though  perhaps,  this  edition  is  not  so  valu- 
able Ob  liial  ul"  the  French.  A  iKw  utid  mij  c- 
rior  edition  of  this  collection  wa^i  commenced 
hjf  the  lale  Mr.  I7iehbuhr  in  im.  Slrak,  1.— 
FaUrc.  2.  c.  15. —  C.  .Vt/;.  in  Pans.  Alcil/.  ^ 
THmelL—JuMin.  y,  c.  i.—  TacU.  12.  Ami.  c 
68  and  63.— JMUo^fl^c^  i^AforeO.  S3,  c  & 

C. 

CokUAiam^  a  town  of  the  JSdui,  now  Cka- 
Imi,  on  the  Saonc.    Ctu.  7,  Bell.  G.  c.  12. 

Cabira,  a  t(»wt)  of  Pontus,  though  only  a 
castle  under  Miiliridates.  It  was  enlarged  un- 
der Pompey.  it  was  calleti  Sebaste,  (the  Greek 
word  an&wering  to  the  Latin  Augusta,)  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  by  the  queen-dowager  of 
Polemon,  ki^  of  Poiitua.  J/AnvUU. 

CAc<hiEB>,  a  river  of  India  flowing  into  the 
Ganges.    Arrian.  Jndic. 

CADMi^A,  a  ciludel  uf  Thebes,  Uuiil  by  Cud- 
BIMS;  whence  the  Thebansare  often  called  Cad- 
means.    Slat.  Theh.  8,  v.  GOL— /'aw.  S»  C.  & 
CADMws.an  ancienlname  of  BoDotia. 

CAiMma,  a  people  of  Galha  Celuca,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Ca»ar.  They  were  next 
to  the  l^ieni,  along  the  G&rumna,  and  had  for 
tbeir  capital  Divona,  now  Cahors.  Ijgmnrc 

CaDYTIS.    Vid.  Nierosolyma. 

Cmwwos  AGEB,  a  tract  of  coimtry  near  Caie- 
la  in  Latium,  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
plenty  of  its  wines.  According  fo  Phu) ,  the 
cultivation  of  this  vine  was  coii-'^iderably  injur- 
ed, in  GonaMiience  of  some  works  undertaken 
by  Kero.  Crow.— Struft.  ^^BortU.  I,  od.  90. 
1.  2,  od.  14,  &c. 

CjtN£OFoi<ts.  or  CjenEj  I.  a  town  now  Kcni 
in  the  Thebaio,  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Nile, 

ncarlv  over  against  Tcntyra.  II.  Another, 

called  also  Ta  narum.    Vid.  Tcnuiruni. 

CA:NiNA,  a  lowncf  tbeSabbicaaiilheAiuo. 
Liv,  li  c.  9. 

Gsms,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  opposite  to  Pe- 
lorus  in  Sicily,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half,  and  torming  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait  that  ties  h^eeo  Italy  and  the  idaiid  of 
Sicily. 

Ca:ratits,  an  ancieni  liome  of  Gfiossus,  ac- 
corduig  lo  Strabo. 

Cab,  Cass.    Vid.  Ag^Ua, 

Cbsau  AtgoDSTA,  more  aaeiendy  Saldnha, 
fi  tov.  n  iin  the  river  Tbcrus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edeiani  and  province  of  Tarracunensi^.  It 
stood  a  Utde  below  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbili.s, 
and  is  aow  Serif  otah  MiL^Ftd^iyAM^ 
vilie. 

CjSSAXtA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Qneinsey.— ^Another,  called  Ad  Argeum  from 
its  ritnation  at  the  foot  of  the  mctu  Argtens. 

It-s  proper  denomination  •war,  M.nzaca,  to  which 
i;^  ute  tittui  of  Txberiiis.  was  sujpeodded  that  of 


Cwarea.  It  was  a  capital  town  of  Cappaio> 
cia,  near  the  source  ol  the  Halysriver^  andoo 
copied  a  site  not  difstom  trooi  thai  ot  the  «mk 

de  1  n  A'"  i-u  /  ii  /t .  A  u ; wn  ol  8amai  la . n :imed, 

ou  Its  becotauig  liie  tcbidcucc  of  the  itoman 
govemors,C(esarea  Pala^stinse.  Its  earlier  naaw 
was  Tuiri.s  Siratoiiis.  Imi  standing  on  tlif  sea, 
"  11  uai  chuNcii,  says  b'Auville,. "  by  ilciod, 
for  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city  and  port."  It 
was  this  prince  that  gave  it  the  name  ot  CaiA- 
rea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  It 
ticlonged  to  ilu.'  piuviuce  uf  Pule>ujif  lirM  and 
became  the  rciudence  of  apatnarcb.  1  l»«ie  re- 
main but  a  lew  ruinaionark  the  spot  on  which 
it  stood.  This  name  \<Ti.v  also  frivcn  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  tu  the  luu  u  ut  Panens,  on  the 
division  of  his  fiather's  dominions;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  the  somame  ot  Phibppi  wasauaeh* 
ed  to  it.  The  name  of  Paneas  in  derived  ftom 
its  position  at  the  fool  of  mount  Pnnium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  M-nters  of  Jordan.  It  afterwaidif 
resumed  this  name,  and  was  known  as  Btitutt 

to  the  Crusaders.  There  are  many  small 

insignificant  towns  of  that  name,  either  built 
by  the  emperors,  or  called  bf  their  naain  in 
compliment  to  them. 

Cjbsrsa,  "  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gatil 
on  the  Via  iEniylia,  retains  its  ancient  );  uu'  . 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  ^Savt'o,  anciently  the 
Sapis."  TIm  name  of  Cnrva  IS  aometiDies  givh> 
en  instead  of  Ca'srn a.  Cram. 

Caicinus,  a  river  scparniii^  the  territories  of 
Rhegium  and  Locri.  It  was  believed  that  the 
grasshop{)f  rs  beside  lias  river,  on  the  Locritin 
side,  Were  continually  singing,  and  that  those  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  coiitiiiDiiUy  mute.  It  IS 
thought  to  be  the  present  Amtndotea. 

CAicoa,  a  river  of  Mysia,  (ailing  into  the 
iEgean  Sk-a  opposite  Lesbos.  Virg,  O.  4,  v. 
370.— On«i.  Akl.  2,  v.  24.3. 

Caieta,  a  town,  promontory,  and  harbour  of 
Campania,  whicli  icceived  its  name  fToin  Caie- 
ta, the  nurse  of  iEnea-s,  who  w  as  buried  (lie re 
Virg.  ASn.  7,  v.  1. 

CALiaau,  a  country  of  Italy  in  Magna  OraB- 
eta.  It  has  been  called  Mesaapa,  lapygia,  Sa- 
lentinia,  and  Peuceiia.  The  pix^i  En'nius  was 
bom  there.  The  coiuuiy  was  I'ertile,  and  pro- 
duced a  variety  ot  truits,  much  cattle,  and  ex- 
cellent honey.  This  uas  the  country  of  the 
Calabri,  who,  however,  were  confined  almost  to 
that  part  of  Me,v^)ia  and  lapypia  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydnmtvm  which  is  now 
Ttrra  H  httn.  Vttg.  A  31,  y.  49&— Ami 
1,  od.  31.  Bvod.  1,  V.  27,  I.  1,  ep.  7.  v.  14^  • 
«rflA.  6.— Afeifl,  2,  c.  4.— Piin.  8,  c.  4«. 

CAUkGuaais,  a  ewital  of  the  Vasconea,  in 
that  which  is  now  Navarrt.  It  stood  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Ibcrus.  considerably  above 
the  town  of  Ceesar  Augusta. 

CaiJlmos,  L  a  town  1a  Asia,  near  Moanl  Li- 
banus.  J'wa.  ft,  e.  CO.— —II.  A  town  of  PlHa» 
nicia.^— III.  Another  of  Babylonia. 

Cauion,  a  river  of  Asia,  near  Colophon. 
Paui.  7,  c  8L 

Calatuon,  a  wonntain  of  Laconia.  Fmm. 
3,  c.3a 

Calatss,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  Tomns,  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  £Vra*.  2,  e.  flL 

CJLiJinA,  a  town  of  Oanpania,  on  Utt  A»* 

plan  Wav.    T;  >va^^  made  a  Roman  ctdoof  IB 
.the  ag?  of  Julius  Caisar.  mL^^.Wk* 


«i  cmMapbt.  dA 


fliuinitii,  mi  Cmvtfi,  in  iBlind  near 

Trrczcnc  m  t^i.^^  bay  of  Argo®.  The  tomb  of 
l>einofalienes  wits  there.  Paui.  1,  c.  8,  6tc. — 
Stmk.  a— 3,  c.  7. 

Calc,  (e$,)  Caij»,  (ium,)  and  Cal£nvm, 
now  Cotrt,  a  town  of  Campania.   Horat.  4,  od. 

7,?.m 

OimoNiA;  a  name  niiplied  nroperly  to  a 

\or.:r  hiiT  Tmrrow  strip  cf  land,  whicn  Stretches 
from  LocA  l  inn  on  the  western,  to  the  fyilk  of 
Ta^m  OB  the  eaittem,  coast  of  Se^iand.  It  is, 
^mever,  very  fhwaenthr  made  to  include  all 
Scotland,  except  the  Mastse^  and  sometimes 
used  a>  a  generic  tcmi  tor  >nrihcm  Britain. 
Camden  tracer  the  nanie  lu  Kakd, "  roiif^," 
plural  KaUdion ;  whence  Cfdedonli,  **the  raoe 
nafinn  "  In  ihe  ;irticle  Brilaniiin  we  ^re  n  so- 
lutiuu  ot  the  (juestion  conccnung  the  diMippcar- 
►jjce  ol  ihe  Cak-dcinians  from  history  about  the 
saiddle  oi  th«  4ih  centuiy.  Hcylyn  considers 
Hurt  Ibe  word  Smi  denoted  a  body  airgregated 
into  one,  out  iif  many  parliculars;  lliat  iSVo/j, 
thereibre,  inipli^  a  union  by  uhicb  that  uation 
ires  formed ;  hence  Seolland,  "  the  land  of  the 
•onited  people  "  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  CaJedonii  and  Maa^tse  uniled  formed 
theScoti;  and  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinci 
body  of  North  Britons.  Mae  Bean  considers 
die  neto  aa  a  Inrandi  oftbe  Ctetedooil,  and  de- 
dares  the  proper  form  of  the  name  to  bo  Preki, 
*  freebooters."  The  same  writer  traces  Cale- 
donia to  Gael^odi, "  the  country  of  the  Gael  or 
highiander ; "  and  concurs  with  Lingard  in  re- 
presentinir  the  Scoti  as  a  distinct  people,  who 
^tiled  at  a  comparatively  latt  period  to  the 
aoaihero  pan  of  Scotland. 
CaL8&  '  VUL  Cak. 

Cauttts.  a  people  of  Ganl.  They  dwell  in 
that  part  ol  Normandy  which  is  called  the  Pays 
de  cWt,  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Seine  and 
Ihe  sea.  Cfnar  aaaJgns  them  to  the  Belgae. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  inat 
tJii  i?h  situated  in  Belfrica,  the  Caletes  had 
some  aiRnity  with  the  Armorici.  CVes.  Bell. 
Gall.  2, 4 ;  and  8,  7;  and  7,  75. 

CAi.i.AiriA.  a  distric  "f  Hi-^nia,  extending 
over  that  part  oCPortiitrai  wiiicn  lay  between  the 
DcHiro  and  Minho,  with  the  greater  part  of  Ga- 
Uda.  The  Liuaitaniaa  Callaici,  or  those  sooth 
ofUie  Minho,  were  called  Braearii,  and  thoee  on 
the  north,  Lucenses.    Orid.  C,  Fa^i.  v.  -Ifil. 

Callc,  "  a  town  on  the  Dcuro,  near  its 
Bonih,  called  now  Porto.  It  is  remaitafale  by 
the  combination  of  its  ancient  and  modem  name, 
for  ^irin?  the  denomination  of  Portugal  to  a 
kiriL'iloiii  which,  l<  ii  limited  before  to  ihe  ex- 
tent of  a  county  or  earldom,  was  conferred  on 
■  French  prince  by  a  king  of  Leon.**  It  was  in 
Ihe  country  of  the  CalHnci.  rVAnvitte. 

Caixicvori's,  a  place  of  Phocis,  where  the 
nmea  of  Bacchus  were  yearly  celebrated. 

CalijdrOmos^  a  place  near  Theimopgrba. 
T%itrvd.  8,  c.  fi.  • 

CvMpi^un,  I.  a  cin'  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hel- 
lespont. SU.  14,  v.25d.  ^11.  A  town  of  Sici- 

ly.near  JEmaj^— III.  A  city  of  Calabria  on  the 
coast  of  Tarenmm,  cm  a  uh-Vx  island,  joined  by 
a  bridge  to  the  rontinent.  It  contains  GOOO  in- 
habitants, who  trade  in  oil  r  if  n  All 
tiiese  places  retam  their  ancient  names  in  the 
m^j  aHetrf  form  OrtMpsff, 


CAUJttffov,  or  Enxcaaoctkos,  a  rour*iua 

near  the  ciiy  of  Alhcn';,  i'lvm  wliieh  ihc  Ailie^ 
mans  &tiU,  as  ui  aocicDt  time:*,  derive  their  Si>tf 
supply  of  water.  Some  authois  place  it  within 
the  circuit  of  ihe  ancient  tcjwn.  Tho  natives 
have  preserved  its  uunie  in  that  ol  Kaiiirm. 
Pons.  AtL  lA^^Hvnefd.  3,  lS.^Lc»l»'<  T^^ 
pog. 

CiUMn,  aa  island  ofthe  JEgean  Sea,  caTlel 

aAerwards  Thera.  PUn.  i,  c.  Vi.—Paus.  3, 
c.  1.  Its  chief  town  was  founded  HM  yeai7 
before  the  christian  era,  by  Theras. 

CAt.tjtJM,  a  town  of  the  Ophionenses  in 
.£tolia,  upon  the  road  from  Heraclea  Trachi- 
nia,  by  way  of  mount  Corax  t(»  >«";iuparius.  The 
Gauls  of  Brennus  baring  crossed  the  raountainii 
that  lie  between  jEtoIia,  Doria,  and  Thessaly, 
laid  waste  the  town  of  Cnllium;  but  their  re- 
treat w  as  intercepted  by  the  .<Etoliari.s,  who  had 
assembled  to  revenge  the  Callicnses,  and  out  ot 
40,000  barbarians  who  had  entered  thi^  district, 
it  fe  said  one  half  were  destroyed  before  the  de» 
tachment  could  rejoin  the  army  of  Bri'nnu5. 
The  name  is  written  also  Caliipoli-s  and  Calhcc. 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  toe  most  southern 
parts  of  Spain,  opposite  to  monnt  Abyla,  on  the 
African  coast.  These  twomonntatii.s  wt-re call- 
ed the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Tlie  name  of  (H- 
l^raUar,  hy  whicb  it  is  at  present  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption m  Gebel  Tarik,  given  to  it  about  the 
year  710,  from  Hebel,  a  mountain,  and  Tnrik, 
the  name  of  the  Moorish  leader,  who,  cros&ujg 
this  strait,  eflected  the  conquest  of  Spain  for 
his  nation.  "  At  the  bottom,"  says  D'Anville, 
"  there  existed  heretofore  a  town  called  Cartcia, 
which  appears  to  have  U  en  confoundtd  with 
that  mentioned  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
Calpe." 

CAi.vnoy,  a  rtty  of  jEtolia,  where  CEncus, 
the  father  of  Meleager,  reigned.  Tnc  Evenus 
flows  throush  it,  and  it  receives  its  name  from 
CalydoDp  the  son  of  .£iolus.  Augustus  re> 
moved  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  and  so  corn* 
pleted  the  min  of  the  plnrc,  which  lind,  in  the 
time  of  his  uncle,  still  retained  somelhmL'  t  f  i'.h 
ancient  importance.  In  poetrj'  and  mytholu^'y, 
the  name  of  Calvdon  is  famous  for  the  chase  o! 
the  lK»ar,  in  whicli  nearly  all  the  prit.re5  of 
Greece  are  reprirted  to  lia'/e  joined.  The  tusks 
were  shown  for  a  long  time  at  Rome.  One  ol 
diem  ivas  about  half  an  ell  long,  and  the  other 
was  broken.  AfolJad.  1,  c.  8. — Pavs.  R,  c.  45. 
— SUab.  8. — Htmer.  M.  9,  v.  577. — Hygih.  fab, 
174.— Onrf.  JVkt.  8,  fab.  4,  &c. 

CAMAi.onfrNTM,  n  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
«tnppo«ed  Maiden,  or  Cokhestcr.  ' 

(  oMHiVA.a  lake  of  Sicily,  with  a  town  of 
the  jame  name,  built  B.  C.  552.  It  wa«  de- 
stroyed bir  the  Syracusans.  and  rcbttill  by  a  cer- 
tain'Hipponons.  The  lake  was  drained  con- 
ttary  to  the  advice  of  Apollo,  as  the  aa  :iccta 
suptwed ;  and  the  words  Comarinnm  -"n  :rt 
are beoome  proverbial  to  express  an  i]tis?i'>-'e«> 
All  and  dangertms  attempt.   Vhrg.  /Br..  9.  r. 

79|_.<7rrt/;.  G—rrrnvfof.  7.  r  134. 

Cambunu  montks, mount n  ins  separating  Th 
salv  and  Macedonia,  intersecting  almos.  al 
ri?ht  angles  the  chains  of  Pindus  on  tho  west 
and  Olrmpus  on  the  east.    They  were  caJ!ea 

:  also  Volnstana,  nnd  retain  that  nilttC  in  iha 
modification  of  VoluUa. 

\  GsMHdinni, and CAtuKTiBM,  atwira of Va* 
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6ria.  on  the  borders  of  Picenmn-  CluvL'rin<! 
bupp-uies  it  to  have  been  the  bsuaae  as  the  La. 
merto  tiiciuioncii  by  Sirabo  ;  but  this  Is  proved 
kgr  Cnuner  to  be  tinfKwsihU;.  It  mav  oe  tbe 
•me  wa  the  nradent  CamertM,  liv*  9,  e.  96. 

O  A  Mr  ;  VIA  a  c onnrry  a'.'  Italy  included  in  the 
jjUwufiiua  ui  ilie  Ubci.  ii  was  bounded  on  ilie 
MNldlby  the  waters  of  (he  Tyrrhene  Sea;  the 
mountains  Callicula  and  Tilaia  divided  it  Ihnn 
Sanminm  on  the  north ;  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liris  from  Lalium,and  by  the  Silarus  irora  Lu- 
caoia.  Into  this  district  of  counirv,  celebrated 
tu  its  fertility  by  the  poat  and  the  nistorian,  the 
Etruscans,  during  the  j>eriod  of  tfieir  uuliiar)- 
superiority,  introduci^  iheiU2»eives,  and  brought, 
wuh  them  the  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
l»d  been  nnknown  to  liie  earlier  Osci,  and 
which  afterwards  became  characleristks  of  the 
ians.  Bui  the  mlluence  oi  the  climate 
afibeted  in  iheir  turn  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
Iwdier  Samnites  dispossessed  them  of  their  best 
provinces  in  Cnmpania.  Greeks,  Sablnes,  and 
Volsci,  at  ti  life  rent  periods  eiilablijihed  them- 
selves in  these  regions ;  and  from  the  freouent 
contests  beliraen  toe  actual  possessors  ana  tbe 
newcomers,  was  imagmed,  says  Sirabo,  the  fic- 
tion of  the  mythological  wars  that  illustrate  the 
Phlegraean  plains.  'I'lic  Samnites  in  Campa- 
nia were,  however,  if  perhaps  we  except  the 
Etruscans,  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  the  con- 
querors of  Caniuania  ;  and  for  a  imie  appeared 
among  the  bolaej.i  and  most  resj>eciea  of  the 
Italian  nations.  The  boundaries  which  we 
have  designated  above  were  not  at  a  taier  period 
proper  Trj  define  the  limits  of  Campania  ;  and 
the  Massic  hills  became  the  dividing  hue  be- 
tween that  region  and  Laiium  when  the  latter 
extended  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  The 
name  of  Campania  was  not  used  to  designate 
this  tract  of  countn'  till  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Samnites,  and  the  ^tiqwmmion  of  tbe 
Etruscans.  In  the  Cartbagtaian  wars,  wnea 
the  victories  of  Hannibal  bepan  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  empire  over  the  Italian 
cities  was  about  to  expire,  the  Campanians  re- 
voUcdfnnnlhieiraUQguuioe } "  an  offence  which 
they  were  made  to  ex]^ate  by  a  punishment, 
the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the 
history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  ot  nations  " 
Under  the  Etruscans  the  scattered  Osci  were 
collected  into  vinnge!!,  and  Vultumus  became 
after  a  time  the  capital  of  this  commingled  race. 
The  some  citv  under  the  Samnilic  Campania 
was  afterwards  the  capital  of  those  people  who 
changed  its  name  to  Capua.  About  tne  year 
421  or  422  TJ.  C.  Campania  became  hv  conquest 
tfubject  to  Rome,  but  the  inhabitants  were  ad- 
autled  to  the  honoars  of  citizenship,  without, 
liowever,  being  iwnnitted  to  exercise  tbe  right 
of  suffrage.  Dim.  Hal. — Mieali.  Itaiin. — 
Cranu — Strab.  5. — Cic,  de  Lcp.  As.  c.  35.— 
Jiutxn,  90,  c.  1.  1.  22,  c.  1.— P/tn.  3,  c  5.— 
Mela,  2,  c.  A.—Flor.  1,  c.  !«. 

CaMPI  DinMKDis.  Vid.  Cnnna-.  Labonni, 

the  oreseni  Terra  di  I^rom.  Taura.«.ini, 

in  Samnium,  famous  for  the  toial  defeat  of  Pyr- 
rhus  by  Carins  Dentatus,  A.  U.  C.  477. — Rau- 
dii,  where  Marias  defimted  the  Clmbri.  They 
were  in  Ci-nlpine  Giul,nnd  vaguelv  described 
l»y  Plutarch  as  being  near  the  town  Of  Vercel- 

*«.  Rosei    These  plains  were  si>raetimes 

f.attad  Taopei  asdtba  nasM  of  Dewy  Plains. 


by  which  the  Romans  designated  them,  wq$  m- 
iLudcJ  to  convey  the  notion  ol  their  Ireshness 
and  verdure.  They  were  situated  about  the 
vailey  of  the  Velixuis,  and  were  otien  overioar- 
ed  hgr  ila  wmtna. 

Camfub  Martivs,  a  brp^c  plain  at  Rome, 
without  the  wails  oi  the  city,  wiieie  liie  Kucoon 
youths  performid  their  exercises,  and  learnt  to 
wrestle,  and  box,  to  throw  the  discus,  hurl  the 
javelin,  ride  a  horse,  drive  a  chariot,  6u:.  The 
public  assemblies  uere  held  there,  andllie  offi- 
cers of  state  choseu,  and  audience  aivea  to  li^ 
reign  ambassadofa.  It  wasadomed  with  stsh 
tues,  columns,  arches,  and  porticoes,  and  its 
pleasant  situation  made  it  very  frequented,  it 
was  called  Martins^  becansededu»ifid  to  Uavb 
It  was  someximm  called  Tiberinus,  from  its 
closeness  to  the  Tiber.  It  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
man people  by  a  vesUil  virgin  ;  but  they  were 
derived  of  ii  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  uuide 
it  a  private  field,  and  sowed  cosn  in  it.  Whoi 
Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rtime,  the  people 
covered  it,  and  threw  away  into  the  Tiber  the 
corn  which  had  grouTi  there,  deeming  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  man  to  eat  of  the  prodoce  of  thai 
land.  The  dwaveswhieh  were  thrown  into  tb«* 
river  stopped  in  a  shallow  ford,  and  by  ti  c  ac- 
cumulated collection  of  mud  became  firm 
ground,  and  formed  an  island,  which  wat 
called  the  lioly  Island,  or  the  isianH  of  .^scu- 
lapius.  Dead  c&rcait!>es  were  generajliy  burnt 
in  the  Campos  MaititN.  8tn»»  &— l4si  iL  e. 
5. 1. 6,  c  20. 

Gamtob  Bsqdiumvs,  a  piece  of  gromid  witlw- 
out  the  city  walls,  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
lUtiitaits  were  buried  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  Republic.  It  t^pearstohaveheoiasoaalw 

as  a  place  of  execution.  Scei^ebatus.  a  spot 

near  the  Porta  Collina  on  tbe  Uuirinal  hill, 
where  the  ve>ials  who  had  violaicd  their  vowa 
were  buried  alive. 

Cana,  a  city  and  promootoryof  JEolia.  JMh> 
la,  1,  c.  18. 

Canarii,  a  people  who  received  lhi>  name 
becau.se  they  ted  in  common  with  their  dogs. 
The  islands  which  they  inhabited  were  calkd 
/^VrtaMlr  by  the  aodents,  aiid  an  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canaries.    PUn.  5,  c.  I. 

Canatucs,  a  iouutaia  of  I^Iauplia,  where  JiK 
no  yearly  washed  herself  to  receire  her  infaat 
purity.    Paui.  2,  c.  38. 

Candavu,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  which  se- 
^rates  Ulyria  firom  Macedonia.  Utuan.  ^  v. 

CAimtaplTBii,  a  people  near  the  Batavj| 

dwelling  where  modem  HoUaad  now  issittwia 

Tocii.  Hist.  4,  c.  15. 

Cannje,  a  ^mall  village  of  Apulia  near  the 
Aufidus,where  Hannibal  conquered  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  £myliusand  Terentius  Varro,and 
slaughtered  40,000  Roman.s,  on  ihc  Cl-t  of 
May,  B.  C.  216.  "  The  field  ot  batUc  was  the 
phua  between  Cannse  and  the  Aufidus."  These 
plains  were  once  known  by  the  appcllaiion  ol 
the  Campi  Diomedis.  Liv.  22,  c.  44. — Flor, 
2,  c.  C— Pi«/.  in  Annih. 

Canoi^com  osnuM,  one  (rf  the  mouths  of  tha 
Nile,  12  miles  flxnn  Alexandria.  Poms,  5,c.'91 

Cani  PUS,  a  citv  of  Eg>']'l,  twelve  mi'cs  frciP 
Alexandria,  cele^>rated  lor  the  temple  of  t?en^ 
pis.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spartans,  and  ther^ 
fore  called  AmydsBa,  and  it  leoeived  its  aama 
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item  Canopos,  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  of  Mene- 
Mii  wlio  was  boned  in  this  place.  Themha- 
liluiiirarediHaluce  in  their  mamien.  Vir^ 
bestows  upon  it  the  epithet  of  Pellaus,  becau^> 
Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  built  Alex- 
andria in  the  neighbourhood.    lUU.  11,  v.  433. 

Virg.  G.  4,  V.  987. 

Cantabiu,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Snin.   Tbeir  country  is  now  called  Biscay. 
VBj^JBhral.  2,  od.  6  and  11. 

Cantabri£  LACt'8,  a  lake  in  Spain,  where  a 
thunderbolt  fell,  and  m  wtuch  iwelvc  axe^  were 
fi>and.    Siut.  in  Oalb.  H. 

CAimuM,  a  conatry  i&  the  eutem  paiu  of 
Britain,  now  edkd  AnL  Cm.  Bdt.  O.  & 

CaM^mm,  now  Canosa,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
vlotherthe  Romans  tied  alter  the  battle  ol  Can- 
am.  The  wools  and  the  cloths  of  the  place 
were  in  high  estimation.  Horat.  I,  SU,  Wft* 
20.—M<  ln,  2,  c.  i.—Plin.  8,  c.  11. 

Capen  a,  a  gale  of  Rome.  Ovid.  Fasl.5,v.  192. 

Cartoi,  a  people  of  Etnuia,  in  whose  lerri- 
toiy  Veraiia  hu  m  grave  and  a  Ico^lt.  Virg. 
7,  V.  697.— 5, 22,  &c. 

Cafhabsi».  a  lofty  mountain  and  promontory 
of  Eoboea,  where  Nauplius.  king  of  the  coun- 
try, to  revenge  the  deatn  of  his  son  Palamcdes, 
sl&in  by  Ulysses,  set  a  buroing  torch  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  oa  the  eoast.    Virg.  J£h.  11, 

aSOr-OvU.  JMW.  14,  V.  mL-^Pr^L  4, 
el.  I,  V.  115. 

CAPiTOtfOM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel 
at  Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  plan  of 
which  was  made  by  Tarquin  Prtsciis.  It  was 
begun  by  Servios  TuUiiis.  finished  by  Tarquin 
Superbus,  and  consecrated  by  the  consul  1  lora- 1 
tins  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqoins  from 
Rome.  It  was  built  upon  four  acnsof  ground; 
the  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pil- 
lars, and  the  other  sides  with  two.  The  ascent 
lo  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps. 
Tka  laagnifirfiiffKi  and  richness  of  this  teotple 
are  aliMMt  {nerediUe.  AHtbeeoaaalBsaeeea* 
sirely  made  donations  to  the  capitol,  and  Au- 
•  gaatns  bestowed  opon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pOBBdawicigktafgaM.  Bathreshold^were  made 
of  bra-^s.  ami  its  rm)fwas  gold.  It  was  adorned 
with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with 
golden  chariots,  &c.  It  was  burnt  during  the 
ciTil  wars  of  Maxius,  and  SjUa  rebuilt  it,  but 
dMbefbcalhedadiratiaBjWUdi  was  performed 
by  Ct  Catulus.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  ViteUius  ;  and  Vespasian,  who 
endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it  again  in  ruins 
at  his  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again,  ftr  the 
last  time,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magni- 
ficent than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  spent 
12,000  talents  in  gilding  it.  When  they  first 
dog  for  the  fotmdations,  they  found  a  man's 
head,  rall'^d  Tolius,  sound  and  entire,  in  the 
ground,  and  from  thence  drew  an  omen  of  the 
ratnre  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
hiH  wa^  from  that  elrcamataaea  eaUed  Capito- 
Vmn,  (t  eavite  TM.  The  eoBsnb  aad  magis- 
trates off-K-il  vaTifii^'^s  there  when  thejf  first  en- 
tered upon  their  oifices,  and  the  procession  in 
triumpM  was  alwavs  conducted  to  the  capitol. 
Vire.  .r.n.  6,  v.  13n.  1.  8.  v.  :^M.— Tacit.  3. 
Bi$L  c.  7a— Pin*.  t»  Pftvlic.—Liv.  1..  10,  &c. 

W<a>  SS.  *QLr— AMifn.  t»  Jagf .  e.  4t. 


Capi'ai>6€ia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  sepao 
rated  on  the  west  Ixom  Phrygis  by  the  UsJys 
towards  ita  aooiee,  and  bf  the  Bophrates  firoai 

Armenia  Major.  It  had  upon  the  north  Gala- 
tia  and  Pont  us,  and  on  the  south  the  Tauma 
mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Cilkia  and 
the  coast.  In  these  limiu,  on  the  east,  wax  in- 
cluded Armenia  Minor.  The  capital  uf  Cap> 
))adocia  proper,  or  Magna.olherwiNC  calledt.'a[>- 
padocia  by  the  Taurus,  was  Masaca,afterwards 
CMJana  Vid.  dmnm.  The  country  named 
Pontus  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  people  ol  both  regions  were  ifie  same.  Till 
this  laige  di>inct  was  formed  into  a  ^epa^M 
cotmtiy,  ii  carried  the  boundary  of  Cappadoein 
on  the  north  quite  to  the  Enxine  Sea.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia.  The  inhabiianta 
were  called  Syriana  and  Leuco-Syriaas  by  the 
Greeks.  They  were  of  a  dull  and  submivsive 
dLsposiiion,  and  addicted  to  every  vice  according 
to  tLe  ancients,  w1k>  WMle  Ibia  viroleniepicimfli 
against  them : 

Vipera  CAgpadocem,  uoeiluramoaun-dU:  al  ilia 
OusUUc  ftriU  agngtuM  Capyarfsm. 

When  they  were  offered  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence by  the  Roman.s,  they  refused  it.  and 
be^ed  of  them  a  king,  and  they  received  Ario- 
barzanes.  It  was  some  time  alter  governed  by 
a  Roman  proconsul.  Tbuuxh  the  ancieoui  hava 
ndienled  this  eoontry  for  the  DBfruitfulnes  of 
its  soil  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
It  can  boast  of  the  birth  of  the  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  8u  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  among' 
other  iilasirious  characierH.  The  horsesof this 
countr}'  were  in  general  esteem,  and  with  these 
tliey  paid  their  tributes  td  the  km?  nl  Persia, 
while  under  his  power,  tor  want  ot  money.  The 
k'tafs  of  Cappaaocia  mostly  bore  the  name  of 
Ariarathes.  Horat.  1,  pp.  fi,  v.  39. —  Plin.  <>.  c.  H. 
— Curt.  3  and  4.—  SfraJj.  11  and  It't.—Ikrodol. 
I,  c  13, 1.  5,  c.  49.— Akla,  1,  c.  2,  I.  3,  c.  8. 
Carrinox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia.  PUn.6,c.  dL 
Ciralau,  warn  Osfcwa,  a  nonnlain  island 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  taaoua  for  iia  goaH. 

FUn.  3,  c.  6. 

Capreje,  now  Capri,  an  island  on  the  const 
of  Campania,  abounding  in  quails,  and  famoos 
for  the  residence  and  debaucheries  of  the  emne- 
ror  Tiberius  during  the  seven  last  years  of  his 
life.  The  island,  in  which  now  several  medals 
are  dug  upexpressiveoftfaeHcanHonsMfltabof 
the  emperor,  was  about  40  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, andsurroiuded  bv  steep  rocks.  Ovid.  Mel. 
15,  V.  TW^Aui.  in  TU>.—SUU.  Stflv.  3,  y.  5. 

Caprbjb  PAum,  a  place  near  Rome,  where 
Rnmnlus  disappeared.  PliU.  in  Ram. — Ovid. 
Fa.^t.  2,  v.  491. 

Capsa,  "  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of 
Byzacium,  which  from  its  diAeidty  of  accessi 
was  judged  by  Jugurtha  a  proper  deposit  for 
reserve*!  treasure.  The  position  of  it  is  known, 
!tnd  its  name  Is  pronounced  Cafsa."  D'AnrilU. 

CApoa  ,  the  chief  city  of  Camqiania,  of  Ana- 
can  origin.  Its  first  fomidm  ealhid  it  VrHnm* 

nns.  bv  wlii'Mi  name  thev  also  desi^^nated  the 
river  upon  which  ii  stood.  Its  change  of  nam* 
wa4i  efliseted  br  its  Ramnirc  conquerors.  TTnder 
these  people  it  e«;nblislied  nn  ati^lncralic  form 
of  government,  a  -d  l»y  the  aristocracy  of  this 
place  the  Romans  ar«t«  mrited  lo  um'nd  dHia 
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auihoriij'  uv  r  the  rountry  of  Campania  ;  thus 
^auun^,  h;i^  .-!  -Mjciili,  in  ihis  Icrtilc  and  wcll-de- 
tended  rej^iou,  more  ihan  they  hod  been  able  to 
wnrst  trum  ihe  people  of  Tuscany  and  Latium 
to  fonr  c«niuries  ot  war.  FVtnn  tliui  time  lor- 
•^•■.xrd  the  II'  >'M!ity  vf  fapiia  were  greatly  favour- 
ed by  ihc  Roiiiiiii  M  uaie,  aiid  the  lower  orders 
became  still  auti  e  to  this  body  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. Accordingly,  on  the  approach  of  Han- 
nibal, he  foimd  a  population  ready  to  receive 
Liiu  wiih  I  'p.  ji  iii  iji  v  The  vengeance  of  Rome, 
on  the  departure  of  Hannibal,  reduced  this  beau- 
tiful place,  with  the  adjacent  country',  almost  to 
a  de:sert  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius* 
Cxsar  that  the  senate  thought  of  re>ioruig  it. 
From  this  lime  it  began  to  recover  its  former 
■lagnificence,  and  ctnliiUMd  lo  iioariah  till;  on 
the  invturion  of  the  btibaiiotia,  it  fell  vith  the 
rest  of  th(f  exhausted  empire.  It  is  supposed  to 
kave  coDtaincd  at  one  time  a  population  of  at 
leut  800,000,  and  its  amphitheatre  was  built 
to  entertain  100,000  spectators.  Thi<5  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  so  opulent  that  it  even  rivalled 
Rome,  and  was  callea  altera  Itonui.  Tlic  .sol- 
diers of  Aonibal,  alter  the  bottle  of  Cannse, 
were  enervated  by  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
which  powerfully  prevailed  in  this  voltiptuoas 
city  unu  unler  a  Mill  climate.    Virg.  JBn.  10, 

145.— /..IF.  4,  7,  8,  6LC.~Pa(fTC.  1,  c.  7, 1.  2, 
e.  4/k,—FUtn  1,  c.  Cic  M  Pkaif.  1%  c.  3. 
— J"lii#.  in  Aim. 

A,  suppoKd  to  be  CScfMNgyif,  in  the 
Mtlatte^. 

CAnACiiTGi,  a  people  of  Gendanr. 

Cahalw,  (or  «,  «ui»,)  the  chiei  city  of  Sar- 
dinia, tH>w  Cagliari,  on  a  bay  in  the  south  of 
the  Ishuul.    Pans.  10,  c.  17. 

Carambis,  now  Kerempi^  a  promontory  of 
Paphlagonia,  pointing  towudBTaiirica.  Mtia. 

OAKciiKnnN,  the  Greek  name  of  Carthasje. 

Cauiiia,  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Chersonesus  with  the  main 
land.  Eumene^  one  of  Alexander's  most  able 
generals  and  Hieronyimis  tbe  historian,  were 
natives  of  Cirdin.  "When  Lysirmr^us  took 
possession  of  the  Chersonesei  be  founded  a  city 
called  Lysimaehia.uearthaaiieofCnrdia,  and 
transferred  >  it  the  ♦rreaterpart  ofthcCardians. 
Lysimaehia  snflered  prcally  from  the  Thra- 
cians.  and  \v:is  nearly  in  rains  when  it  was  re- 
aiored  by  Aniiocbos,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  mid- 
dle nges  its  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Heumilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  niins, 
and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the 
iaihmaa.  Cram. 

CABDocm,  a  peoi^e  of  Aflqrria»  who  occoh 
pied  the  moimtains  by  which  thiU  eoantry  is 
cnvere«l  on  the  si  le of  Armenia  and  .^trupalenc. 
From  their  name.s  is  derived  that  of  the  Kurdes ; 
MXfO  thAt  of  Kurdiftattt  which  modem  geogra- 
,pher??  apply  to  A«!syria.  D'Anville. 
'  Cahia,  a  country-  uf  A.sia  Minor,  «ioiiih  of  Io- 
nia, at  the  east  and  north  of  the  Icarinn  Se.i,  and 
at  the  west  of  Phrygia  Major  and  Lycia.  It 
lun  bees  called  Phomicia  became  a  Plioenicutn 
colony  firjl  !?"ltled  there ;  nnd  aftervrards  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caria,  from  Car,  an  ancient 
kint  of  the  oountiy.  A  confederacy  of  Dori- 
ans from  Oretee  vera  establiahed  od  the  west- 
ern coast. 

C*RiATr  1  '  ryn  of  Bactriana,  wheie  Alex- 
endcx  uppciaooed  CaHistheaes. 


CARn.LA,  a  tov,-n  of  fhr  Piceni,  destroyed  by 
Annibal  fur  its  hmem  to  Rome.  SU. 

lUil.  8. 

CABiNiB,  a  Quarter  in  tbe  ioutth  region  of 
Rome,  soodled,  as  Nardini  not  iinprobably 

jH»ses,  trom  its  bein;^  pluced  in  a  KoUcw  between 
the  Ca?lian,  Palatine,  and  £Isquiline  hills.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  same  writer  it  corresponds  with 
that  portien  of  tbe  modem  city  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Pavtani.  From  the  pas- 
sage  of  Virgil  (A'fi.  8,  359,)  we  may  inter,  thai 
this  quarter  was  distinguiabed  fav  an  air  of  stk> 
perior  eleganoe  and  grandeur.  It  appears  that 
the  CariiMB  were  conlignoiis  lo  the  foram. 

Cram. 

CAaisiAOTtf,  a  town  of  aaeieiit  Oainl,  wm 
Onttf  in  Pifiurdji, 
CAVMlmA,  ttaw  Krnntin,  a  country  of  Asia, 

between  Persia  and  India.  Its  capital,  now 
KtrmoK  or  tiirian^  was  anciently  (Jarmana. 
Arrian.—PHn.  6,  e.  tt. 

Carmelijs  M0N8,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering on  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Caw^rea. 
The  respect  of  Ihe  Jews  for  this  mountain  was 
communicated  also  to  the  Pagans.  Several 
riliiiie  cities  ere  still  recognized  trader  mount 
Carmcl.  D'Anville. 

Carmkntaus  pohta,  one  of  the  gates  ol 
Rome,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol.  It 
was  aflerwaids  called  SceUrata,  btoKm  the 
fUrii  passed  through  it  in  going  to  that  fttti 
ex^itiott  wbera  loij  pendied.  Fir/. 

Carmo.va,  a  town  of  Hi.<:pania  Btetica,  not 
far  from  Hispalis,  Seville.  liow  Cam»mt  in 
Andalusia.  Ijtmuire. 

Carnasium,  in  Messonia,  situaleil  at  the 
end  of  the  Btenyclerian  plain,  was  a  thick  grove 
of  cypresses,  containing  statues  ef  the  CameiB& 
Apollo,  Mercnry,  Criophoras,  and  Proserpine. 
Ii  was  here  that  the  Mesascnians  cele^ated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  fKet  goddesKSi  Orwn^ 
Pmu^Akss.  33. 

Cakk?,  a  people  at  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic, 
I  t'low  "he  Alps,  lo  a  pnrt  i>f  which  thev  gave 
the  name  of  Camics,  &l:>o  called  Juha*.  Their 
name  now  subslsie  is  what  is  called  CartddA^  • 
thoui^h  mor^  contracted  in  limits  than  the  VtX- 
ritones  of  the  Cami.    D'Ani  ilk. 

Camnion,  "  a  small  stream  of  Arcadia,  which 
had  its  source  in  the  distria  of  .£gys  in  Laco* 
nta,  near  the  temple  of  ApoUoCemtes.  liiajr 
<;eems  to  s^eak  Ota towttof  this tMaw."  Oaai. 

—Plin.  4,  6. 

CAR.vtiNnt>f,  an  important  town  of  PaiUMh 
nie,  sitoated  on  the  Danube,  below  Vindobona, 
Vmma.   As  to  the  exact  position  of  it<t  site  at 

tli<'  [in  ''  lit  i!av,  opinions  var>'  belv  cru  pr'ni- 
ml,  Ilaimbfurf,  and  AUeiUmrg,  (Old  Town) 
idinated  between  the  two  former.  D'Aaville 
inclines  to  the  latter.  D'Anville. 

Cahnts,  one  of  the  Taphian  Island-i,  now 
either  Odamo  or  Kasinni.  Cram. 

CAaMuras.  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
oTOallia  Geitlea,  known  befbre  Cesser's  expedi- 
tion, and  mentioned  by  I..:yv  ainooL'  tliove  tribes 
that  crixised  the  Alp^  in  the  lei^n  uf  Tarquinius 
Prisctu.  PCotwithstanding  their  fiourii:hin|; 
condition,  they  were  dependent  on  the  Remi. 
Caesar  represents  their  country  a*  in  the  middle 
of  Ganl;  not  that  this  u  ;is  the  fuct  in  re    rd  ?o 

their  feof faecal  relation.  1  itf  that  there  was 
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the  prlndpaltwit«fl!ie1>rakls,  waA  tte  snpremr 

iriburtal  of  confederate  G.ini.  The  Cariuites 
had  on  the  north  ihe  Aulerci,  Etmrovices,  and 
Parisii ;  on  the  eastjhe  SenoiMS:  od  the  santh, 
the  Biturigej.  and  Turones;  nnd  on  fhe 
the  Auleroi  Cenomani.  Their  chit'l  iowns  were 
Autricum,  C'Atfrtr«,  and  GonabuiTi.  Their  ler- 
tiuuf  forms  the  provinces  calkd  k  paifs  Ckar- 
trwdmy  tad  VOmammt^  more  properly  at  the 
present  time  Deporfrment  d' F.nrt-et-Lair  and 
JJcp.  dm  LeireL  Lemairc.  Las.  U.  <?.  2,  35: 
5,&;  29,       6,4;  7,6. 

CakpItbos,  aa  iuMid  in  the  Meditenaneaii 
befween  Rhodes  «nd  Cre^  wm  calM  8tar- 
fanto.  It  has  irivtn  name  lo  a  part  of  the 
DCi^hbounug  sea,  ilience  called  the  Carvatkian 
Sea,  between  Rhodes  end  Crete.  ItwasiOmiles 
in  circiimferenrp,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolls,  from  its  lour  towns,  tiie  principal 
one  of  which  was  called  rs'is^us.  Ploleniv  calls 
the  souihexn  jpromontoiy  ot  ihe  iaimd  1^ hoon- 
tinra,  the  modem  BpHuHim,  Plin.  4,  c.  IS. 
—Throdot.  3,  c.  J5  — />jW.  l^  —^tnib.  TO. 

CjiaPETA.vi,  a  people  in  the  centre  oi  Spain, 
on  either  side  oi  the  Tagvs.  Thar  capital  was 
Toletum. 

Carpi,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  Carpa- 
thian mcitmiains.  Aurelian  stiKliu'd  theni^  tor 
which  the  senate  olfered  him  the  title  ot  Carpi- 
ens.  This  he  declined  accepting. 

Cars.?:,  nnd  Carhmje,  a  town  of  Mesopota- 
mia, between  ihe  Chaboras  and  Euphiates. 
Here  Crassus  was  defeated.  It  is  the  Charan 
or  Haran  to  which  Terah  and  his  sods  re- 
mofted  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees;  and  whence 

Abmham  and  Lot  siil'sequontly  removed  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  city  irui^t  be  distin- 
guished from  another  of  tlif  same  name  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  named  in  Ezckiel  27,  23,  probably 
the  same  mentioned  in  PUn,  5,  2^1.  iMcan.  1, 
XQTi- — fi<  nr:is  11,  '31. — RovnviuUfr  ml  lor. 

Carbeou,  a  town  of  the  iEqui,  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  about  15  miles  from  Varia.  It  became 
a  Roman  i-Dlnnv  A.  U.  C.  4r)l.  It  -was  one  of 
the  30  cjues  which  refused  their  axsLstancc  tu 
the  state  at  the  most  pressing?  period  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war.  The  site  a  now  H  viano  di 
OtnoK,  and  its  ruins,  that  of  CWfe  dt  Carsoti. 
Cram.— SI  rah.  b.  238.— Ltr.  10,  3;  27,  9. 

CarsCls:,  a  town  the  Umbrians,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  lo  be  s*cn  between  iSiin  Grmino  and 
Ac^a  Sparta.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Car- 
foil.  It  ]^  noticed  In'  Strafx)  nmcni;,'  t)ie  princi- 
pal towns  of  Umbria.   Cram, — Strab.  &.  9S7. 

daemk.   FML  Calpe. 

Cartek.va,  a  town  of  Mauritania,  now  TV- 
fiex,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

CiiamAco',  I.  an  ancient  citj  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  notth-east- 
em  part  of  the  prorince.  This  penhtsnla  ter- 
rainnted  in  f 'ap«^  Carthai^e,  and  was  connected  to 
the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about  three  miles 
wide,  which  is  no  longertobe  distinguished,  the 
s^^a  hnrin?  re'-rf^^f  from  the  adjoining  beach. 
D'Anv'ilIc  remarks  ihat  "the  circuit  of  300 sta- 
dia given  to  this  peninsxilB,  must  be  of  the  short- 
est aeasore  to  De  conuoeosurate  with  the  94 
nOea  aligned  bf  another  atithorfly  to  the  Tast 
enclosure  comprrlienil  jn  r  the  citv  with  its  pc^rts." 
Anotherwriter,  of  distinguished  learning,  seems 


I  fereuce  of  die  city  itself,  and  the  fonner  to  that 

'  of  the  peniasula.  T!ie  tow  n,  he  tells  us,  is  "  in 
compass  24  miles, but,  measuring  by  iheoutwapl 
wall,  it  was  45.  For,  wfthom  the  wall  of  the 

ciiy  ii><'lf  iltcre  were  throe  walls  more,  t  rtwixi 
each  of  which  there  were  three  or  fourMicets, 
■with  vault.s  under  j^ionnd  of  30  feet  deep."'  h 
had  a  citadel,  named  Byrsa,  on  an  eminence  j  a 
harbonr,  stiO  called  H-Marxa,  or  the  port,  but 
now  some  distance  from  tl.c  sea  :  nnd  an  inte- 
rior port,  eicavaled  by  Immnu  labuur,  and  called 
Cothon.  The  louniiation  of  Carihafje  is  Lrcno- 
rally  attributed  to  Dido,  whom  Viigil  nmkes  a 
contemporaT}'  of  jEneas.  In  point  of  lact,  Car- 
that;c  was  more  than  once  iinii.dcil,  il  we  may 
use  the  expression  before  the  Roman  cont^ucst. 
In  the 'ancient  writers,  not  only  were  those  said 
condere  urbcm.  "to  fonnd  a  city,"  who  !r.t'!  i  s 
first  fotrndatioii-s,  but  also  those  who  rcj  an  eU,  or 
lortided  it,  or  planted  in  it  a  new  colony.  Car- 
thage was  first  founded,  according  to  Appian, 
by  Txoms  and  Carchedon,  50  vears  before  the 
fall  of  Troy,  B.  C.  IIOH  ;  or,  as  Kiifehius  con^- 
putes,  B.C.  1217.  ,It  IS  said  to  have  been  ai,'nin 
fotmded,  or  rebuili,  173  years  after  the  fonner 
epoch,  i.  e.  B.  C.  1025,  {EvsS.  lOIl).  Still 
later,  by  nearly  190  years,  a  third  foundation  is 
recorded,  1 13  yarv  riDcr  the  biiiKiiii:.'  ..f  Solo- 
mon's temple,  B.  C.  b61,  before  the  building  of 
Rome  108.  Dido  is  said  to  have  given  the  city 
the  name  of  Carthadt,  or  (^nrthn-Jhnlofh,  "  the 
new  city,"  either  becau.se  built  anew  by  her,  cr 
to  distinguish  it  from  Utica,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  intervening  bay,  which  had  been 
foondedatanearlierperiod.  From  the  Pbcmi- 
cian  namecomesthc  Grecian  K.i  and  'he 

Latin  Carthago.  Cartliai^e  was  distingtiished 
for  the  commercial  enterpri.se  of  its  inhi^itants, 
and  its  conseouent  wealth  and  power:  which 
excited  to  such  a  degree  the  jealon.sy  of  Rome, 
'hat  nothing;  but  her  rival's  oxrjnriinn  wwuKl 
satisly  the  destined  mistress  of  the  world.  (  Vid 
Pvntewm  Bdtim.y  Among  the  navlgaiors  of 
Carthage  were,  Hanno,  who  wrote  the  Prri- 
plu-s,  and  Ilunilco,  the  first  Carthaginian  who 
reached  the  Cassiterides,  or  OEstr)'mnides,  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  her  warriors  were  Ilamil- 
car,  Mago,  AsdmlNil,  and  Hatmihal.  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor  destroy  d  the  city  B.  ('.; 
its  re-establishment,  projected  by  CsBsar,  was 
execuied  by  Augtkstus;  and  Straibo,  writjiiK 
under  Til>erius,  .speaks  of  Canharrc  as  one  of 
the  most  tlourishine  cities  of  Africa.  It  became 
the  residence  o(  iheemi  eror's  Vicnriiis,  orLieu- 
tenant<Geoeral ;  and  the  see  of  the  chief  pri> 
mate  of  the  African  churches.  Doring  the 
greater  part  of  the  5rh  nr.d  pari  of  the  Gth  cen- 
turies il  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals.  Having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  it  revived  again, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  a  citv  of  no  mean  im- 
portance tin  the  year  1270,  when,  being  forced 
by  the  French  uiider  Lew  is  the  yifi,  and  there- 
upon deserted  by  its  old  inbn?>itants,  it  bc^'nn  to 
languish,  and  was  at  last  rcihycr'  to  nothing-  but 
a  few  scattered  houses.  The  fi.ial  ruin  of  Car- 
thage contributed  to  the  rise  of  Tvnif.  now  the 
capital  citv.  The  riMr-n ins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  still  Tisihie  near  a  fon,  now  called  "  the  fori 
of  the  OamltUi^  from  the  pass  which  eooaeetv 
{Tulf,  at  the  bead  of  which  stands  Tunis 
with  the  sea  withooL  Ikfttt^  Bxc.^,  md  JEm^ 
10.  4(— IT^AMflb^ffvl. 
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4k  Btvsae^—Jutiim.  IL  Nova,  a  town  in 

the  sonth-frsstern  jmrtof  HispaniaTarraconcn- 

sis,  oil  .  '  -J  I  ast  ol'ihe  Mcducrrancan,  built  by 
Asdrubai  ihe  Caxlha^'iuian  general.  It  was 
nken  bjrScipio  w^n  Uanno  surrendered  him- 
self a/>cr  a  heavy  luss.  ll  Dow  bears  iho  naino 
of  Carlku^ciui.  toiitti,  10. — lAv.  20,  c.  V.).  ^v.. 
-^SU.  15,  V.  2i»,  &c* 

Carva,  L  ft  town  of  Arcadia.  II.   A  cilj^ 

of  Laconitu  Pavs.  3,  e.  10.  Here  a  fesUviu 
was  observtxl  in  hcnicur  of  Diana  Caryalis.  At 
that  time  ibc  (x^aitaiUs  .-wscuibletl  at  the  usual 
plae^  and  smg  paMur.ils  called  HmncuXttfei, 
from  llocK .x..f  tiiuaikeTil.  From  ihis  ciretun- 
stance  some  suppose  that  bucolics  origiMted, 
Stet  4,  Tkcb. 

CARVAiiDA,a  town  and  island  oo  the  caost  ot 
Cavift,  now  JtAnwMM*. 

CiiKVAT.E,  a  people  of  Arcadia.  According 
*o  Viiruviui^  the  statues  called  Caryatides  de- 
rives! their  name  from  thi^  plao-^  l»ut  ihc  aiac- 
dotn  tbat  Dretendx  to  explain  the  connexioa  i& 
innralMble. 

Carv  Ti  V  a  maritime  town  oo  the  south  of. 
Euboea,  suli  la  existence,  famous  for  its  marble. 
TTic  ^t  at  which  it  was  obiaii«id  was  called 
Iilarmarianv  mStoL  8^  a^v»  %  v.  9^M»rtiaL 
9,  ep. 

CAstuwM,  a  town  of  Campania.  When  it 
was  besieeed  bf  Uannibal,  a  mouse  sokl  for 
90O  denarTi.    The  place  was  deliaded  b^  540 

or  570  natirt's  i.^'  Pnrneste,  who,  when  hn^f 
their  nuinl>er  iwwl  |icrislied  either  by  war  or  ta- 
mine,  surremlered  to  the  conqueror.  Liv.  23, 
c  19.— Sfni^.  Oc  dein».%c,  hl.—PUn, 
3,  e.  6. 

CU?vr.  MOKs,  L  a  mountain  at  the  ea.<t  of 
Ptlusmin,  where  Pompey's  tomb  was  rawed  by 
Adrian.  Jupiter,  sumamed  Casnts,  had  a  tem- 
ple there.   Ljucan.  8,  v.  258.  IL  Another  in 

^ria,  from  whose  top  the  stm  can  be  seen  ri- 
sing, tlid  ilMi  it  be  still  the  darkrr---  of  nicht  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Plin^  b,  c.  22.— 
JMUa,  1  and  3.  It  is  watered  the  whole  length 
wf  its  conr!»e  npon  t>w;  east  by  the  Orontes. 

Cauwk  FTUt,  a  defile  of  monnt  Taurus, 
afToriliri"  a  passage  from  MeHia  into  Ilyrcania. 

The  Tafnsi,  inhabiting  this  counti^',  have 
fiveti  it  the  mme  of  Tmmaten,  though  it  Is 
otherwise  cnlltHl  ^Ta ::<7ndrran.  Irs  principal 
town  Zadrararta  has  not  entirely  lost  tnis  name 
in  that  of  Stiri." 
«,c.2r7,l.  6,  c.  13. 

Cabptt,  a  Scythian  nation  near  Ae  Caspian 
Sc:\  ?  mh  a.s had  lived bevond  their  70th  year 
were  starved  to  death.  'Their  dogs  were  re- 
markable for  their  fierceness.  Berodvt .  3.  c  92, 
&c  1  7,  c  C7,  ^A^C,  Nep,  14,  C.  B.-^Virg. 
jEn.  6,  V.  TOa 

Casfittm  MARF.,  or  Hyrcantm,  a  larpe  prn  in 
the  form  of  a  lake,  which  has  no  communica- 
tion widt  other  seas,  and  ties  between  fbe  Cas- 

fian  and  Hyrcanian  raotmrnin*:,  nr  the  rrnrrh  of 
'arthia,  reccj\inj»  in  its  capaciotis  l>ed  the  tri- 
tnite  of  several  large  rivers.  Ancient  authors 
a«snre  us,  that  it  produced  enonnons  serpents 
and  fishes,  difTerenl  in  colonr  and  kind  from 
those  of  all  other  wmers.  The  eastern  parrs 
are  more  particularly  called  the  Tfftrcaninn  Sea, 
and  the  Western  the  Caspian.  It  is  now  called 
Ae  sc?  nf  s:nla  or  Baku.  The  Caspian  is 
It      zniies  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 


9G0  in  bceadth.  Theie  «a  no  tides  ia  it,  aib 
on  aeeoaM  oT  fts'nnmeioas  shoals  it  is  nariga> 

blc  to  vessels  drawing  only  nine  or  len  ffct  wa- 
lei.  it  has  siroug  currejit.<>,  aud,  like  uiland 
seaSi  is  liable  to  violent  storms.  Some  navigai* 
tors  e.xaniined  it  in  1708,  by  order  of  the  Czar 
Peter;  anil,  af.er  the  labour  of  three  years,  a 
map  of  its  extent  was  publisheo.  li>  waters 
are  described  brackish,  anil  not  imprt^natcd 
with  salt  ao  tttuch  as  the  wide  oeean.  tkrodoL 
1,  c.  202,  &<.—  Cvri.  3,  •      I  0,  c .  1,  !  7,  c 

3.  — *ifr«A.  U.—Akla,  1,  c.  2,  I.  3,  c.  5  and  6. 
—Plin.  6,  c  IZ.-^lhonfS.  Pcrieg.w  50. 

Caspris  MONa,  a  iMtanch  of  Ihe  Taurus  ia 
Medio,  parallel  with  (he  southern  eoa«t  of  the 
sea.  Ai  !i<  )uni  Corcmis,  near  the sotithcni  ejt- 
ireniiiy,  were  the  Ca.spuE  Pyla\ 

C  asn  anobu.    Vid.  Potidita.    Pa  us.  5,  c.  23. 

Ca^siupe,  I.  a  city  of  Ej>iriLs,  wi;ich  termi- 
nated the  coa-st  ot  Chaonin  on  the  south.  II. 

.'ViioiJ.er,  nearly  opjHASi:e,  i\\  tin-  i>-l;uid  ot'  Cur- 
cyra.  I^ear  il  was  a  cape  of  the  same  namef 
now  the  cape  of  Stoate  iMerinn,  Cram. 

C*'- I r^^r.iDKs,  islands  in  the  western  ocean, 
where  un  was  found,  su])iH)set:i  to  be  the  ^cilif 
Islands,  the  Land's  Knd,  and  Lizard  Point,  of 
the  modems.  P/m  .  5,  c.  22.    Vid.  BriianniA. 

Castabala,  a  eiiv  of  Cilicia,  wbote  inhabit- 
ants made  wri  ^'. nh  their  dops.    Plin.  8,  c.  40. 

Casta uus  tons,  or  C^^tai.u,  a  luuuiain  ol 
Pamasstis,  sacred  to  tlie  muses.  It  pours 
from  hf-tweon  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  calkd 
ilvanifioia  and  Naupleia,  and  was  fed  b>*the 
perennial  snow^  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
torn  of  the  valley  it  begins  to  flow  in  a  stream, 
and  joins  the  little  nver  Pleistus.  Cmia.^ — 
DotUctlTs  Travds.  The  musics  have  received 
the  surname  of  CasUilidcs  from  this  IbuntaiD. 
VifV.  a,  9tV,9B3>f—MtrtviL  7,  en.  11, 1. 12,  ep.3. 

Castakba,  a  town  near  the  reneus,  whence 
the  nnees  Caskmsa  received  their  name.  Plin. 

4,  c,  9. 

CAsnsixin*  MofAPtoaoi,  L  a  tou  n  of  Bel- 
gium on  the  Maeae,  now  Kessel- — II.  Mon- 
norum,  now^fwn/  CnxseL,  in  Flanders.— III. 

Cattorum,  now  /few  Cassd. 

Castba  Ai.EXANniii,  I.  a  place  of  Egypt 
about  Pelusium.  Curt,  4,c.  7.— II.  Corne- 
lia, a  maritime  town  of  AfHea  between  Car- 

thai»e  and  tJtica.  ^P■!r1,  1,  c.  7.  Tdr  nnii:c 
Cornelia  wasbestowetl  upon  this  spot  in  hoiiuui 
of  the  first  Scipio,  who  was  of  the  rornelisa . 
fhnu]y,and  who  had  there  established  hi.scanip, 
when  in  imitation  of  Hannibal's  policy,  ho  had 
carried  the  warof  Rornennd  Carilin-  '  into  Af- 
rica.  III.  Annibalis,  a  town  of  t!tp  Bnitii, 

now  RocceUa,  ^IV.  Cyri,  a  count r>'  of  Cih- 

cia,  where  Cyrus  encamped  when  he  marched 

against  Crcesus.    Cvrt.  3,  c  4.  V.  .Tulia,  a 

town  of  Spain.  VI.  Posihumiann,  a  plaee 

of  Spain.  HirLMsp.fi.  "The  termination 
CHir-Vrr,  applied  lo  many  cities  in  Enslanil.  is 
a  depravation  of  the  Latin  term  CaMnnn,  wliioh 
the  Roman  d  imirsafion  had  establish* -1  and  ror- 
dcred  familiar  in  Britnin-  and  whioli.  under 
the  Anglo  Saxon«t,  having  taken  th»>  form  of 
Ceaster,  has  become  Cester  or  Cho-ter  iridil- 

ferently."  DWnviUr. 

CxsTVUo,  a  town  of  Spain,  where  Annibal 
married  one  of  the  natives.  It  belong  to  the 
Oretani,  and  stood  on  the  Barn's.  PJuf.  i% 
Sert.—lAo.  24.  c.  41.— /frfi  3,  v,  99  and  291. 
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CATJAATRMoa,  a  great  declivity  near  CvrcAe, 
lied  by  Sallust  as  the  boundary  ol  Africa  on 
the  side  of  Asia.  It  was  the  last  point  of  Mar- 
inarica  on  the  limits  of  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now 
A!"^'.^t-'i^^"L'rn.    Mht.  17  and 

I'lin.  5,  c.  5. 

CataoI-pa,  the  name  of  the  large  eaiarscts  of 
the  Nile,  whose  immense  noise  stuns  the  ear  of 
UmveJlers  lor  a  shori  .sjjace  of  time,  and  totally 
deprives  the  nc]ght)ounng  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  heahog.   Cic.     Smn.  Seiif,  6. 

CatIiva,  «  town  of  Sieiljr,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  .'Etna,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis,  7M  yuai^  before  the  chriiitian  era.  Ceres 
W  iIiMe  a  teoqile,  ia  which  none  kni  wonnen 
were  peimilied  to  ^»ear.  It  was  large  and 
opulent,  and  it  is  renaered  remarkable  lor  the 
dreaiilul  overthrows  to  whirh  it  has  been  sub- 
jected from  its  vicinity  to  iEioa,  which  hasdi»- 
charged,  in  some  of  iis  eroptioBs,  a  atmin  of 
lava  4  miles  broad  and  50  licet  deep,  advancing 
ai  the  rale  of  7  uules  in  a  day.  Catana  con- 
tains now  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Cic.  in 
Vtrr.  4.  c.  63. 1  5,  c  m^Dutd.  It  and  14^ 


'T^uofd.  6,  c.  3. 
rATjtns-iA,  a  country  r< h.  a-t> CrHiftif ,llf»* Of f- 
paducia.    C.  ISiep.  %n  Dal.  4. 

CATAiucm,  a  rirer  oi  Pampbylia.  now  D«- 
dfmjifui.  It  rose  in  the  mountainK  which  lined 
thai  province  towards  Phrypia,  and  crossing 
Di  .irlv  ii.s  wtii  lie  width  finm  nnrth  to  south,  it 
emptied  into  the  bay  that  washed  the  southern 
eoaat  of  Pampbylia  and  the  ■omh  eatera  co^ 
Mr  of  Lycia. 

Cythjra,  a  country  of  India,  the  precLse  situa- 
tion of  which  is  not  known. 

Catii,  a  p«)ple  of  Germany.  Gmar  calls 
them  Boer!,  of  which  they  were  in  rnility  a 
powprfnl  tribe.  The  territory  which  they  p^is- 
ses^ed  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dehne,  as  li  pro- 
bably varied  with  the  result  of  their  conflicts 
with  the  other  Germanic  families.  Thev  had, 
if  considered  in  their  narrowest  bounds,  the 
Sicanibri  ri  e  weM  and  the  Cheru>ci  on  the 
north  j  the  A^Iaine,  within  which  they  were  not 
atrietly  cooftied,  fonning  their  aomnern  boun- 
dary towards  that  triaiiErtilar  trart  of  countn-, 
which,  lying  between  ihe  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  forms  now  the  kingdom  of  Wurtcjnl)urg 
and  dochy  of  Baden.  The  name  of  Casael  is 
aoppoeed  by  D'AnWIle  to  retain  something  of 
that  iif  Castellum,  a  po«^ition  of  the  Catti;  and 
Marburg  is  believed  bv  him  to  represent  Mat- 
tinB,aairea|iila].    TicU  Ann.  13,  v.  57 

CATtmlGEs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  Ckorpes, 
near  the  source  of  the  Durance.  Ctrs.  B.  O. 
1,  c  \Q.—  riin.  3,  c.  -20. 

Gavares,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabited 
the  present  province  of  CaiHUA  ia  Prvroice. 

r  a  chain  of  mountains  which  clo^r 
the  northern  from  the  southern  regions  of  Asia, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
*  On  the  somh  Cancasw  joins  the  numerous 
diainsof  moimt  Taurus;  to  the  north  it  bor^ 
tersonthe  va.st  plains  wli-'rc  'A-.r  SurTr.m:*'  once 
«aodaed,  and  where  the  Ck>ssacks  and  KnV 
■NKIB  now  roam ;  towafds  the  east  it  ho'md-r- 
Cl«  narrow  plain  that  separates  il  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  ;  on  the  west  the  hiph  chain  terminates 
abmpdy  liiwards  Minprelia,  by  niptjed  monn 
fekina,  called  (be  Monies  Ceraimii  by^ihc  ^un- 
Th«  tnro  principal  pessea  an 


ed  by  them  under  the  name  of  the  Caucaaifin 
and  Albanian  gates.  The  first  is  the  dehle 
which  leads  Irom  hioslok  to  Tiflis.  It  is  tb' 
narrowvaltey  of  four  days' jobmey,  wheie,  ac* 

r<,i,':!.-  T,  Stralxi,  thf  nvcr  Aragon,  now  called 
AraAvi,  l)ow».  ii  is,  i'liny  calls  it,  an  enoT 
mous  work  of  nature,  who  has  cut  out  a  lonf 
(.opening  through  the  rucks  uhich  an  iron  gate 
w  ould  almost  be  sudicient  to  clo&e.  It  is  by 
thi<.  |.a>.'-nge  that  the  barbarians  of  the  nortn 
threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  The  ancients  gave  difierent  names  to 
the  strong  castle  which  cuniniandr  1  t)un  pos- 
sage.  U  IS  now  called  LaruL  The  Albnuiun 
passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  to  com- 
mon opinion,  the  ipaas  of  i)erbend,  dong  the 
Ca^ipian  8ea :  but  if  we  ccMnpare  with  care  all 
the  records  wliich  the  ancients  have  left  us;  if 
we  reileci  that  m  no  descriptions  of  this  pass  is 
the  Caspian  8ea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Phiiemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the 
entrances  ul  Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Kasius,  which,  according  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  geograjihy  must  be  the  modem 
Aotjv  ;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the 
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matian  pasMs;  and  liiai  ihe^e  two  tribes,  under 
the  names  of  Didos  and  Tushes,  still  dwell 
near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Ooma  Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghesuin. 
and  then  irave:  ii  i,'  Ik  district  ol  Kagman; 
sharie  *,  we  shall  conclude  that  to  be  the  place 
where  we  mast  look  for  the  Albanian  or  Sar- 
matian  passes  which  have  hitherto  been  mLsiui- 
dersiootl.  The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass,  be- 
longing properly  to  the  defile  near  Teheran  in 
Media,  is  vagiielv  applied  fay  Taeitiis  and  so^ 
other  writers  to  oifierent  paasm  of  moimt  Can* 
casus.  But  we  mast  distinguish  from  a!l  these 
passes  which  traverse  the  chain  Irom  north  to 
.<K)uth,  tlie Iberian  passes  tr  defile  of  Pampaux. 
now  Shaoarapo,  by  which  they  pass  trom  »me- 
riiia  into  Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which  .according 
to  Strain),  tliere  were  precipices  and  deep  alyss- 
es  but  which,  in  the  4th  centiuy,  the  Persians 
rendered  practicable  for  armies.  Thebreaddiof 
the  isthmiLsover  which  these  mountains  extend, 
is  about  400  miles  U'tween  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Koonin  ;  atxjut  7.%  U'lween  the 
straits  of  Cafia  and  the  peninsula  of  Absheron ; 
and  abont  360  betwea  the  momhs  of  the  Pba« 
sis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  It  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  anall  nations.  Some 
are  the  remains  of  Asiatic  hordes^,  which,  in  the 
great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these 
monntains ;  but  the  greater  number  are  com- 
posed of  indigenous  and  primitive  tnlves.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  bitt 
it  is  probably  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word, 
C-Jir  n  monntnui,  and  a  Scythian  word  Cnttpi, 
white  mountain.  Eratosthenes  informs  us  that 
the  natives  called  it  Caspi<is ;  Init  Pliny  savs 
that  the  native  nante  was  Qiaucmias,  wloeh 
maybeeonsidefedasGQthie.''  MOtt-Bnm. 

CAtcosrs,  a  people  of  Paphla^jonia.  original- 
ly inhabitimtsof  Arcadia,^rof  Scythia  accord- 
ing to  soma  aeeoanta.  Some  of  them  made  a 
settlement  near  Dymsi  in  Elia.  JSmdtL  1, 
Ac— .Vfrai.S,  Ac 

Catoi,  and  Cacdhm,  a  irm  n    if  the  Sam- 
mtes,  near  whkh,  in  a  place  called  CoMdimt 
ihattoaDan  army  oa 
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Cftlviuat  at.'.  Sf.  Posihomius  via  obliged  to 
«urraid«r  to  ihe  bunnites,  and  paai  mukr  the 
joke  irilh  the  greatest  disgrace.  Uv.  9,  c  1, 
&c.—Iju>.ati,  3.  V.  138. 

CauliOmu,  or  Cauu>Mj  a  town  of  Italy  near 
the  country  of  the  Bnitii^  founded  by  a  ootonj 
of  Acluieans,  and  dpstroyed  in  ihe  wars  between 
Pyrrhiiii  and  the  llomaus.  Paus.  6,  c.  3. — 
Vi'i;.  .En.  3,  V.  5o3. 

Caun(»,  a  City  of  Caria,  OMKmte  Rhodes, 
vberoProtogenesinulMmi.  Tm  dimaie  vas 
COUidered  as  anwholesome,  especially  in  sTim- 
mat.  Cic  dt  LHv,  S,  c.  4. — Strab.  iii  ikrodoi. 
1,  c.  17S. 

CACRoa^  an  island  with  a  small  town,  former- 
ly called  Andros,  in  ih«  £gean  Sea.  Plin. 

CiTSTER,  now  KUciuci I^k i ruier,  which  sig- 
nifies Little  Meander,  »  rapid  river  of  Am, 

riiinf^'in  Lydia.andatlera  meandering  conrse, 
falluig  mU)  the  iBgean  Sea  near  Enhecius.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poets,  the  banks  and  neighbour- 
hood o?  this  hrer  were  generallr  frequoited  bv 
wmaas.  Ond.  m  S.  t.  963,  L  &  v.  38ap- 
Mari.  1,  ep.  M.— liMMr.  Jl  2,  r.  4lSl,~Virg. 
Gw  If  v<  384« 

Ckba,  bow  Ceiya,  s  Unm  of  modem  PSed* 
mont,  famous  for  cheese.   Plin.  11,  c.  42. 

CEBB.NNA,  mountains,  now  the  Cevennts,  se- 
parating the  Avrrni  Ironi  ihe  Helvii,  extend- 
ing from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  Cku.  H. 
e.  7,  c.  a— Afelo,  9,  c.  5. 

CFnnfeNu,  a  conntTT  of  Troas,  with  a  town 
of  ihe  i>ame  name,  calkd  allcr  the  river  Ce6ne- 
nus,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  CBnone, 
Ihe  daiudblor  of  Uie  CebrenUf  reoeives  the  pa- 
Ifonymie  of  dftrvuli.  €hntt.  Mit.  11,  y.  769. 
— Sf«/.  1,  Shlv.  5,  V.  21. 

Cecsopla,  the  origmal  name  of  Athens,  in 
honowof  Cecrops,  us  first  founder.  TbeAlhe- 
nians  are  often  calleJ  Ocropldfr. 

Cbusn^,  or  Cki.enk,  a  ciiv  of  Phrytjia,  of 
whiuli  It  wosonce  tlie  rrsi'ii:K  ' 'vrus  the  youni^- 
er  had  a  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  bea9&,whcflehee»reiKdIn]ii9df  in  hunt- 
ing. The  MfEander  arose  in  this  park  Xerxes 
buiU  a  Ikmous  citadel  there  alter  bis  defeat 
in  Greece.  The  inhabitants  of  Celsena  were  car- 
ried by  AntiochnsSoter  to  people  Apamea  when 
newly  foonded.  SIrdb.  la— Z/ir.  38,  c.  13.— 
Xennjth.  Anab.  I.  Mnr  vns  is  said  to  have  con- 
lendal  in  its  neighbourhood  acrainst  ApoUa 
Berodot.  7,  e.  96^£«fl0ii.  3,  T.  9m. 

CELCNtm^E,  Cin,EVT5Ris,  and  CELKsnrnis, 
a  colony  of  the  Samians  in  Cilicia.  iMcan.  H, 
T.  &'j9.  ' 

CsuNMA,  or  CsLSXA.  &  town  of  Campania, 
friiere  Jnno  was  wonhi^Md.  Virg.  Mn,  7,  v. 

CcLTJB,  a  name  given  to  the  nation  that  in- 
habited the  country  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Pains  MsBotis,  amHrdii^  to  some  authors  men- 
tioned by  Pint,  in  Mario.  This  name,  though 
ancieri'ly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ganl, 
as  well  as  of  Germany  and  Spain,  was  more 
paitiealarly  given  to  %  part  of  tfie  Oanls,  whose 
country,  rallfnl  Gallia  Celtira,  wrts  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sequana  and  Garamna,  mo- 
demly  called  la  Seine  and  la  Garonne.  The 
CSetoaaemedtoreaeiredieir  name  iinomCd- 
tm^atonofBenaleiorof  Polypheaoa.  The 
MowDlBiy  i^fah  bore  the  «MH»  CMtiewi 
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is  now  called  Cape  FinisUrre.  The  name  of 
CelUB  was  bestowed  in  anuquij^  upon  name- 
roos  tribes  of  men,  called  by  the  RonMas^  in  imi* 

lation  of  the  Greeks,  Rarljarians,  and  mhabit- 
iug  at  diilerent  periods  diiiereni  paiki  of  the 
"  orbis  Tetetibos  noius."  At  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory they  were  found  residing,  in  various  fami- 
lies, through  all  the  nonh  and  noith-east  of  Eu- 
rope, aiul  by  the  Pahis  Mieoiis,  extendui;^  from 
the  Asiatic  side.  Every  possible  theory  has  been 
imagined  and  exbausied  in  regard  to  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  sturdiest  antiquarians  are  only  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  clearlv  ihcir  deiceni  irom  ;hc 
ofispring  of  Noah.  With  these  theories  we 
have  nothing  here  to  do.  History,  however, 
traces  their  gradual  progren  towmros  the  we«, 
as  the  Cinibnc  ;uid  Goiliio  races  pres>cd  on 
them  from  behuid  from  the  same  lores(.<«  proba- 
bly ttom  which  they  had  still  earlier  migrated 
themselves.  Their  connexion  with  the  Ciinhri 
is  probable,  as  wuh  an  uilermediale  rucf  ;  but 
their  establishment  in  Gaul,  while  the  Cimbri 
Mill  occupied  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  extended  to  the  Chetsonese  that  bore  their 
name,  marks  out  the  chronologicalord'-'r  of  their 
progress  towards  the  west.  An  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  region  became  likewise  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  the  later  barbarians,  the  Cel- 
tae  passed  across  the  Seine,  established  them- 
sehes  iK'iween  that  river  and  the  Loire,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
tract  that  lay  between.  In  reference  to  later 
ages,  the  people  of  thi";  re^rion  are  more  special- 
ly alluded  to  when  the  iloinan  historians  name 
the  Celts.  t.iiher  bodies,  however,  crossed  over 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  the^  were  s^il!  snb- 
ject  to  the  same  inTftsion  of  their  territory,  un- 
til thev  afipear  to  have  retreated  at  las;  lo  the 
verge  of  the  western  ocean.  Then  it  is  that 
poetry,  if  not  history,  drives  them  even  acioea 
the  Atlaiitie,  and  claims  for  them  the  discovery 
ol  America.  When  first  the  GauLs  began  lb 
find  themselves  restrained  in  their  settlements 
about  the  Rhine,  or  probably  allured  faj  the  in- 
dneements  of  a  milder  cUmaM!,  they  passed  the 
Alp?  on  one  ^^ide  and  the  Pyrenees  nn  the  cher, 
esiablishiog  in  Italy  the  name  of  Guul  fi«.>in  the 
Alps  and  the  Adige  to  the  Appcnines  and  the 
Po ;  and  in  Spain,  the  name  oi  Celts  in  that  of 
CeTtiberi.  fU.  Oelfo,  Ontt&tt,  OtUOeri,  Brim 
tannia.  Cits.  BtU.  Q.  e.  1,  Ac  ilinta,  8^ 
c.  2.-~I¥tro{M.  4,  c.  49. 

Ckltibkbi,  a  people  of  Spain,  descended  fttim 
the  Celta*.  I'ld.  Ill.^ptiniu.  Their  eountrv, 
called  CeUiberia,  is  now  known  bv  the  name  of 
Arragon.  Diod.  G.—Flor.  2,  c.  17.— ShW*.  4b 
^Ltuan.  4,  v.  10.— iSiti.  £.  8,  v.  339. 

Crltica,  a  third  of  Ganl  in  the  diviaian  ol 
the  Commentaries  ;  iL<?  northern  boundary-  w  as 
formed  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Leuci;  its  eastern,  by  the  Rhs- 
tian,  Pennine.  Graian,  and  Cottian  Alps;  in 
southern,  by  the  Province,  a  part  of  the  Ceren- 
nes,  and  the  river  Garonne;  while  the  orenn 
bathed  it  on  the  western  shore.  Within  these 
limits  vn»  a  <3ellk  population,  divided  into  at 
least  43  separate  pcoplr  This  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  line  which,  under  ihe  empire,  inchid- 
ed  Celtic  Qanl.  Augustus  extended  Aquitania 
to  include  that  poitiflii  of  Celtics  which  Iny  ba> 
tween  the  GaMdiw  and  the  Loire:  and  wte 
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LugduDciiM5,  Lionois.  It  is  ts  thus  redaced, 
thai  Gallia  Celtica  is  most  freqnenily  consider- 
ed. When  the  Gauls  of  the  Province  assumed 
in  a  measure  ihe  dress  and  manners  of  che  Ro- 
maic, their  country  was  designated  as  Ghillia 
Braocaia,  from  the  garment  which  they  wore ; 
and  Celtic  Gaul  was,  from  tlie  inhnl  ilaiits  suf- 
feriag  their  hair  to  grow,  called  Gallia  Comata. 

CcLTKi,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  Ix  iween  the 
Anx-i,  '.he  Ta£ni«,  and  the  woan.  Their  prin- 
cipal CUV  was  Pax  Julia,  now  Bfja,  accordmj^ 
to  D'AnVille,  who  observes,  that  a  body  of  this 
people  "  having  crossed  the  Anasi  was'canton- 
ed  far  distant  m  the  neigfabonriiood  oiFinu- 
krre,  which,  Wsides  the  name  of  Allabrnm, 
•us  also  called  Ccllicum." 

Ce:ltoscytii£,  a  noidMrn  natkin  of  Btj- 

ihians.    S(ra/i  10. 

Cr.sjixhi,  a  i/roinoniory  of  Eulxra,  where  Jii- 
f:ter  Cen<fus  nad  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 
Ovid.  AkL  a,  V.  ld6.-rTkucyd.  3,  c.  93. 

I.  now  Kentn,  the  port  or  har- 
NiHir  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  gulf  It  KixmI 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  capital, 
and  the  road  which  led  to  it  is  said  by  Pausa- 
nias  to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepul- 
clircs.  The  bath  of  Helen  near  this  place, 
according  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a 
ipring,  hoiliiiK  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a 
mill.-— n.  Another  of  Argolls,  fhm  which  the 
road  to  Tegea  passed  hy  mount  Parihcniiis 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Argulis  and 
Arcadia.  Pauj..—CoriiUh.  2i.—Arcad.  6,  54. 
—Orid.  Trist.  1,  cl.  9,  v.  \9.—Plin.     c.  4. 

CrKcmias,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephe.su.*, 
where  some  suppose  that  Latona  was  concealed 
afier  she  had  hrought  forth.  2\ieU.  Ann.  3,  c.  61. 

CiMniiGNT.  a  name  of  Ihe  Iceni,  aeeording 
to  Gnar  and  Tacitus.  Camb,  BrU. 
CdOMANl.  Vid.  Aulrrci. 
Centbtt«,  a  river  between  Armenia  and 
Media,  now  the  Khabmr.  D'Anville  cmisi- 
dcrs  It  to  be  the  same  as  the  Nicephorius,  which 
flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta. 

CcHTaoMca,  a  people  of  Qaol  inhabiting  the 
Graian  Alps  abobt  the  aonrces  of  the  Isara,  be- 
tween llie  Salassi  and  the  Allobroges,  the  mo- 
dem Dmufkini  and  department  of  I$trt.  A 
small  town  nnder  the  Romans,  Foran  Clandii, 
restr\'es  the  name  of  Cfntrm,  and  was,  per- 
aps,  at  one  liine  the  capital  of  the  Cenlrones; 
hot  Morutier,  whkh  formerly  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Darajitasia,  and  was  certainlj  at 
eneperiod  a  capital,  imparted  Hs  name  in  that 
tt  T^raniois  to  the  conntr)'  of  the  Ccntrones. 

CmrrcM  Celub,  a  sea-port  town  of  Eiruna 
tafll  hf  Trajan,  who  had  there  a  viDa.  It  is 
BOW  Civifrr  Veukia. 

GSNTtiiiPA,  («,  or  (f,  arum,)  now  Centorlu, 
a  lOSm  of  Sicily  at  the  foot  of  mount  <(Etna. 
Cie.  in  Vtrr.  4,  c  S3.— iioj.  14,  v.  905.— Pti». 
I,  e.  8. 

Ccoi,  and  Cea,  a  principal  inland  of  the  Cy- 
chules.  It  was  svippo«;d  to  have  been  torn  by 
tcmt  convulsion  iro^  the  Bonthem  coast  of 
Kubfpa.  The  inhnbifants  were  loninns  from 
Attica,  and  are  said  to  hare  fought  for  the  libcr- 
of  Greece  at  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis. 
9U>od  within  five  miles  of  the  pomoatorr  of 
Sunium.  There  were  at  one  time  (bar  fl-n- 
rishinp  towns  on  this  island,  lulis,  Cartha:a, 
fVTrnfi,  and  Pcsessaj  but  before  the  time  of 


Strabo  the  population  of  the  two  latter  h&ibeeil 
transferrecf  to  the  former.  The  modem  name 
IS  Zia. — PUn.  4,  VZ.—Hcrodot.  b.  1. — ^Irab. 

Cephalas-  a  lofty  pioinontoiy  of  AlHea,  neat 
the  Synis  Major,  atrab, 

CvrmnuAHk^  and  CKraALT.BinA,  an  feland 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  otf  the  coast  ol  Acarnania, 
about  I'JU  imle^  m  circumlereuce  by  mtidein 
roeasarement,  though  Stralx)  and  Ptolemy  re 
present  it  at  nnu  h  less.  1  he  name  of  Ccphal- 
leiiia.  a.s  dciivcd  by  niyiiiolo^i>i>  Iiuia  Cepha- 
lu>,  wiio  rcccivetl  it  from  Amphili  von,  M'as  later 
than  that  of  Telobocts,  or  than  that  of  Samos 
by  which  it  is  designated  by  Homer,  Od.  4, 671) 
and  'JjljUl;  though  the  same  poet  refers  to  the 
inbalutants  by  the  name  ol  Cephallenians.  IL 
2,  ti31,  and  4,  329.  It  was  sometimes  called 
likewi.se  TetrajHjlis  from  its  lour  pnncijtr)!  ci- 
ties, Palle  or  Pale,  Cranii,  Saiiic,  and  Proui. 
The  modern  name  of  Crpfudonia  has  succeed- 
ed, with  a  slight  change,  lu  liiat  which  desig- 
nated  the  island  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  n 
Ulysses  almost  3000  years  ago. 

CEniALOEuis,  and  C'EPiiALCDitm,  now  Of- 
pktdu,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Sieiiy.  skl.  14, 
v.  -."^ — Clr.  -2,  in  Vcrr.  51. 

C.';rii!.--iA,  a  j  art  of  Attica,  through  wlucli  the 
Cephisus  llows.    Plin.  4,  e.  7. 

Csraisus,  and  Ckphiovb,  I.  a  celebrated  ri- 
ver of  Greece,  that  rises  at  Liltea  in  Phocis,  and, 
ntler  pas.sing  at  the  north  ol  l)el|)hi,  and  mount 
Parnassus,  enters  Bopotia,  where  it  tiows  into 
the  lake  Copais.  The  Graces  wereparticulnrly 
fond  of  ihi^  river,  whence  they  are  railed  the 
goddesses  of  the  Cephi.sn«^.  Str*if>.0. — Pli't  ], 
C.  I.—PUUS.  9,  C.  '■2i  —IIof>i'r    II    -J,    V.  'Jl".— 

lAiam.  3,  V.  175.— Ortd.  Met.  1,  v.  3t»,  L3,  v. 
19.— II.  Another  of  Attica,  which  arose  not 

far  from  Coionos,  and  passing  rhroti>;hlhe  plains 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  llowcd  under  the  Long 
"^Valls,  and  fell  into  'the  sea  near  Phalemm. 
Though  in  the  CEdipusat  Colonas  the  ("cplii-^- 
sns  is  reyirf'senled  by  Sophocles  as  a  pereiiSiial 
stream,  it  now  scaicely  reaches  the  harlH)iir, 
the  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  inhabiiauts  of 
the  city  and  the  plains  for  domestic  purposes, 

or  for  the  irri^jaiion  of  the  ground.  III. 

Another,  called  Eleusinius,  todistinguish  it  from 
that  at  Athens  called  Atticns.  Near  this  was 
Erineus,  which  the  poets  have  rendered  knoTin 
by  the  fable  of  Pluto's  descent  through  the 
earth  at  this  spot  with  Proserpine.  Soph.  (Ed, 
CoL  eSb.—OeU's  Itiner.—PMu.  AU.  38. 

CERAMfcrra,  I.  now  Arsma,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
near  TTalicamassiis,  opposile  Cos,  receiving  its 
name  Irom  Ceramus.  PUn.  5,c.  29. — Mela,  1, 
c.  Ifi.  -n.  A  {dace  in  Athens.    Vid.  Afktna. 

CKHAMffi,  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramieus,  now  Cernvw. 

Ceilvsus,  now  Kercsoini,  a  city  of  Ponins^  c  n 

a  bay  of  the  Enxine,  aAerwards  called  Phar- 
nacia.  ItwaBaeolooyof  Sfnope.  BeaeeLi^ 
cuHus  broueht  the  Cerasns  dlkeny4fee  inioBiH 

io])€.  D'Anville. 
CcaiOKM,  and  C«i*rNii.   Vid.  Acroceravnit, 
CrnArNu,  mountains  of  Asia,  opfioaile  the 

Caspian  Sea.   Mela,  1,  e.  19. 
CERAtWTO,  a  rircr  of  Cappadocia. 
CnaALDS,  a  river  of  Apulia.   Plin.  3,  c.  IL 
CcRCASORins,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 

Nile  divides  itself  into  the  PeloHMl  md  Ctam 

pic  months.  Herodot.  3,  c.  15. 
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L  iiow  Ktrkeni,  a  small  island  of 
dM  Medi«MraiMiill,  near  the  smaller  Syrtis,  on 
the  coast  -if  Africa.  Ttzcit.  1,  Ann.  53.—StrtU>. 

17.— Lir.  33,  c  ^.—Plin.  b,  c  7.  IL  A 

moaniainof  Thne^lowanlBMaoediNUi.  7W 

CncnnoM,  m.  town  of  Mf<wl<wii,  near  lake 

Boebe.  Ltv.  31,  c.  41. 

CERETim,  a  people  of  Spain  that  inhabited 
the  modem  dinriet  of  Cerannn  in  Oatakola. 

Plin.  3,  c.  3. 

Cehilla,  or  Cjeriuue,  now  CirtUa  Vecckia, 
•  town  of  the  Hrutii  near  the  Laus.    Strab.  6. 

Omrreusi,  probably  now  Qeronda^  a  town 
of  Snboa.  Cram, 

Cbbne,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Her- 
enles,  om  the  Alncan  coast,  probably  now  Ar- 
fvia,  which  the  Maures  call  GSlir.  I/AamiUe. 
^Strab.  I  — Plin.  5  and  6. 

Cebon,  a  fountain  of  Histiaeotis,  whose  wa- 
ters rendered  black  all  the  iheep  tutt  drank  of 
them.  Plin.  3^  c  8. 

Crrroa,  I.  a  riyer  of  Mysia.  ^IL  A  momt- 

tain  which  separated  Noricum  from  Pannonia. 
CH^aoRAs,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  now  ai- 
r,  which  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Circe- 
smm.  The  name  Araxes.  by  which  it  is  called 
in  the  Anaba^^is  of  Xenopnoo,  appears  to  be  an 
appellative  term,  as  \ee  nnd  it  applied  to  many 
ouer  lirers  in  aniiqni^.  lyAnvUk. 

GmaMotituL,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  to  the  nortli- 
west  of  Lebadea,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Alhfntwn$  by  the  Boeotians.  B.  C.  447,  and  for 
the  Tietory  Whkh  Philip  of  Macedonia  obtained 
there  over  the  confederate  army  of  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians,  B.  C.  338.  This  town  wit- 
nessed another  Moody  en^asrement, between  the 
Rftinanff  under  the  condact  of  SyUa,  and  the 
tToopeofMithiMalCTConunandcdhy  Tallies  anil 
Arcnelaus,  86  B.  C.  Charronea  is  now  called 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with 
many  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Plulareh.  Cravt. — Paus.  9, 
C.  40— Plul.  in  Pclops.  S<.c.—Slrab.  9. 

Chaljeon,  n  maritime  town  of  Locris,  on 
the  Crtsseean  gulf.  lis  harbour  apparently  stood 
where  the  Sum  ^  S^na  is  now  laid  down  in 
modern  maps.  Cram. 

CHALcfeDON.  an  ancient  rity  of  Bithynia,  op- 
poaite  Byzantium,  built  bv  a  colony  from  Me- 
eara,  headed  by  Argias,  B.  C.  G85.  "  Chalce- 
don  was  called'the  city  of  the  blind,  in  derision 
of  its  Greek  founder;  for  overKwking  the  more 
adranti^geoas  situation  of  Byzantium.  Acoim- 
eil  against  the  En^ehian  heresy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  ceniurj',  has  illustrated  Chalcedon 
which  has  taken  under  the  Turks  the  name  of 
Madi-Keni,  or  the  Burgh  of  the  Kadi."  D'An- 
^itte.—Strab.  I.—Plin.  5,  c.  32  — 3fe^i.  1,  c.  19. 

CBALaoIcB,  I.  "  a  count r)'  of  Macedonia, 
south  and  east  of  My^onia,  so  named  fr  in  th*- 
Chalcidians,  an  ancient  people  of  Euboean  ori- 
gin, who  appear  to  hare  Ibnaed  astttenienli  in 
this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thu- 
crdides  always  terms  them  the  Cholcidians  of 
Thrace,  to distingnish  them  apparently  ft'om  the 
Chalcidians  of  Eubopa."— "  The  whole  of  Chal- 
eidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great 
panineala,  confined  hecween  the ^If  of  Thes- 
aalonica  and  the  Strrmoniens  Sinus.  But  it 
also  comprises  within  itself  llkiee  anwOer  penin- 
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sea."    Cram.  II.  A  district  of  Syria.  I'ui 

CKalcii. 

Cbalcis,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Eubooa,  situ- 
ate on  the  Euripus,  nearly  opposite  Aulis,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  lonians  from  Alh'"ns, 
conducted  by  Cothus.  "  The  Chalcidians  bar- 
ing joined  the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  oa 
the  coast  of  Attica,  stxin  afler  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistraiidic,  afforded  the  Athenians  just 
grounds  for  reprisals."  They  therefore  passed 
over  into  Euboea  in  great  force, and,  after  defeat- 
ing the  Chalcidians,  "  .seized  upon  the  laiidj.  of 
the  wealthiest  inlmbitanis,  and  distributed  them 
among  4000  of  their  own  citizens.  These,  how* 
ever,  were  obliged  to  eracoaUt  die  island  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  DatLs  and  Ar- 
laphernes.  The  Chalcidians,  after  the  lei  mina- 
t ion  of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  depen- 
dent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Eubcca,  ana  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  bv  the  BcMtians,  fortified  the 
Eonpns  and  estanished  a  conmranieation  with 
the  continent  by  throwin;;  a  wiKHlon  bridge 
across  the  chaimel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  In  Ute  middle  for 
one  ship  to  pass.  Pau.«3mias  informs  us,  that 
ChalcLs  no  lonjjer  existed  in  his  day.  Procopi- 
us  name^  it  among  the  towns  restored  by  Justt- 
ninn."  Croat.— A  B,  sn.—ikroM.  4  77.— 
Dioi.  Sie.  13,  366.  ^IL  A  town  of  the  dis- 
trict Chalcidice,  in  Syria,  to  which  it  prolwibly 
communicated  its  name.  This  town  was  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Chalus,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
lake  l)elow  the  city.  The  Greek  name  Chalcis 
"  had  .supplanted  the  Syriac  denomination  Kir- 
mesrin,  little  known  at  present  in  the  ve.stiges 
ofaidace  which  the  Franks  call  the  OUlAkp.'* 

Chai,d.ka,  a  country  of  Asia,  bet-ween  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Its  capital  is  Babylon, 
whose  inhabilanLs  are  famcnis  for  their  know- 
ledge of  astrology.  "  The  name  of  Chaldccn, 
which  is  more  precisely  appropriated  to  the  pan 
nearest  the  Persian  gulf,  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  designation  of  the  whole  country;  aiad  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  comprehended  between 
the  rivers,  ha'^  irivcn  tx-casion  to  extend  to  it  the 
name  of  Me.s<ijiommia.  It  is  this  country  which 
the  Arabs  name  properly  trak ;  and  it  isbf  tlie 
extension  that  this  name  has  taken  in  penetrat- 
ing into  ancient  Media,  that  the  part  contiguous 
to  Babylonia  is  called  Irak  Araoy.  D'AnriUe. 

CBALisBs,  and  Calt ass,  a  people  of  Asia  hli^ 
nor,  near  Pontns.  They  attaelrra  the  ten  dimi- 
sand  in  their  retreat,  and  behaved  with  much 
spirit  and  courage.  ThCT  were  partly  conquer-* 
ed  by  Crfrsits,  king  of  Lydia.  Some  atithors 
imagine  that  the  Calybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain. 
Virg.  .En.  8,  v.  i2l.—SLrab.  19,  A£.—ApoU4m, 
%  ▼.  m.—Xenopk.  AiM».  4^  Ac^AmM.  L 
C  aa-^Autt*.  44,  c.  3. 

Cbaltbow,  now  supposed  to  be  Afanw,  « 
town  of  Syria,  which  gave  thenameof  OCsiMii* 
nilis  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

CHALTBONiTia,  a  country  of  Syria,  so  famoot 
for  its  wines  that  the  long  of  Ferua  drank  00 
other. 

CnAi.TBs,  a  river  in  Spain,  where  fhtfii,  4^ 
c.  3,  places  the  pec»le  called  Cachet. 
CnAomB,  a  people  of  Elpiras. 
Cw*toiSt»moBwi>in<wtfmtof  f  plnw^  whiilC 
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receives  its  name  from  Chaon,  a  son  of  Pri  im, 
inadvertenlly  lolled  by  liis  brother  Uelenras. 
There  was  a  wood  near,  wliere  doves  ( Chaowue 
aves)  were  said  to  deliver  oracle-  The  words 
Ckaonius  rtetuj  are  by  ancient  authors  applied 
to  acorns,  the  food  of  the  first  inhabitants.  Z/u- 
eoM.  6^  V.  ^.—CUnutian.  de  Pros.  rapt.  3,  r. 
4ft.-'Virg.  Mn.  S,  v.  t3&.—pTopeTt.  1,  el.  9.— 
Ovid.  A  A  1. 

Charadrob,  a  river  of  Phocis,  fklUng  into  the 
Cnhjsns.  SUk  7%eb.  4,  t.  4KK. 

Cn»RnvTi'M,  a  care  near  Nysa,  -where  the 
sick  ucre  supitosod  to  be  delivered  from  (heir 
disorders  by  certain  suj>erstilious  soletnnitics. 

CBAnrBiHs,  a  don^roos  wbirtaio^  oo  the 
coast  ofSicUy,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.    It  was  very  dnn- 

Serous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved  fatal  to  a  part  of 
le  fleet  of  Ulynes.  The  exact  sitnauon  of 
the  Cbarybdu  is  not  discovered  by  the  modems, 
as  no  wlurlpool  snfficiently  tremendous  is  now 
ibund  to  correspond  to  the  m  t  ipiion  of  the  an- 
cientS.  The  words  Inddit  in  Scyilam  qui  vuU 
trjtefe  CXotfMiM,  became  a  proverb,  to  show, 
that  in  our  eat^emess  to  avoid  one  evil  we  often 
fall  into  a  greater.  It  is  supposed  that  Charyb- 
dis  was  an  avaricious  woman,  who  stole  the 
oxenofHereules,  for  which  UteH  she  was  struck 
with  dnutder  by  Jtipiter,  and  chanf^  into  a 
whirlpool,  hvcopkr.  in  C/j.'s — Homer.  Od  V2. 
—ProptrL  3,  el.  U.—Ital.  li.—Ovid.  in  Ibid 
it  PvfdOt  4,  d.  10^  JflMT.  9,  ol.  VL-^Wirg.  Mn . 
3^r.  4S01 

CsACBi,  and  Chacct,  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwellmg  on  the  west-'m  rim^t,  lieiwc^'n  the 
Amisia,  (the  Emi)  and  the  Albis  (the 
ttat  is  to  say,  in  a  great  measure  the  territory 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanovpr.  Tlx^y 
were  divided  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Wcxr')  into 
the  Chanci  Majores  on  the  east,  and  the  Mi- 
Dores  on  the  west;  and  are  mentioned  particQ- 
fcirly  by  Tadtw  aa  amcng  the  greatcM  of  the 
Gennuie  aatkm^  iad  remarkaMe  Ibr  dieir 
virtues. 

CanjDoxtjB  mnnjB,  small  islands  opposite 
the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  whirh  formed  the 
western  extremity  of  the  {»rp:u  Ta  inis  ran?e 
The  promontory  itself  wtis  nlvii  ral!-Ml  riidjilo 
Bimn,  of  whkh  the  modem  name  is  Cajw  KtUr 
dM. 

Tttt-i  Trn*  vTUM.  Vxd.  CheHdania  TnsuJa 
CiiKf-oyATAS,  a  promontonr  of  Elis,  l>eiow 
Chilene,  and  forming  the  northern pofnl  of  land 
which  lies  upon  the  bay  ofthe  same  name.  The 
opposite  point  npon  the  50Tith  wa^  the  promon- 
tory Pheia.    The  ranr  i:-  now  (Mllril  Tomex. 

CBET.ONoi»Hioi,  a  people  of  Carmania,  who 
ftd  Qp<in  turtle,  and  covered  their  hiUiations 
with  the  «helh     P^in  ^,  c.  34. 

Cnr.i.vnoRtA,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia. 
CHKMMta,  an  Liland  in«deq»lBl»arEKn>t. 
BtrH0L%  e.  lUL 
OaaaowBA.   Wd.  CAtfrvaae. 
Cmcatovf  ^Ts,  aQreekword,  rendered  by  the 
Ijttins  Pfn\ nsuLa.   There  were  many  of  these 
among  the  aneieiitaef  wbjeli  tve  are  the  mottt  ce- 
.•4>rated  ;  the  PET.npoKvrjnn,  and  the  Thka- 
tiAK  in  the  smith  of  Thrace,  and  west  ofthe  Hel- 
lespont. whfTf"  %hlti;idr>i  led  :i  rnlorii,'  of  Allir- 
*lians,  and  built  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  From 
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the  Hellespont.   Next  to  the  Peloponnesus 
and  scarcely  less  noted,  was  the  Cnt»m»tmj» 
CiiMBRicA,  now  Hobinn  and  Jvtt»n4.   It  wa« 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Sin'w  Codanns 
which  surrounded  ii  uii  the  casf  and  .*eparate< 
it  from  Scandinavia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
oeean,  which  lay  between  it  and  the  British 
Ides.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world 
of  greater  interest  than  this.    Al!  I\un>i>o  be- 
came acquainted  wuh  ibe  various  people  who 
at  diflerent  times  obtained  an  csiabfishmcnt  in 
it,  and  who  rarely  d<-pnried  from  if,  except  to 
carry  shiiighter  and  lievusfalion  mi'>  tuoic  on  i- 
lizec!  rcgums.    In  the  earliest  ;lL:t•■^  ii  iv  ilim^'ht 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Celts;  and  to- 
wards the  close  01  the  Roman  republic,  in  the 
limr   of    Mariti<i,  it  sent  forth  another  jt»pula» 
ti  n,  i[ie  Ciinbri,  that  .seemed  lo  threaten  even 
th' ]M  ie  ofthe  conqueron  of  Carthage,  and, 
as  ihey  boasted  themselves,  roasters  ofthe  worid. 
Many  centuries  aflerwards  a  new  race  of  men, 
the  followers  and  worshiprers  of  fVdin  h  tl  its 
narrow  iKJUnds  to  trouble  the  new  counirieN  that 
arose  imon  the  ruins  of  the  di^^membered  en»» 
pire.    The  S  irons,  Jutes,  and  Angli,  were  the 
principal  mhah)t.mis  of  this  region,  fertile  in 
warriors,  before  the  passage  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  first  and  last  of  these  to  establish 
themselTea  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain.   The  CiirHsoNK.srs  T.u  iurA,  now  Crim 
Tnrtnnj.  Ii  Itad  been,  like  all  i)»e  region  of  the 
Ma^otis  Palus,  in  the  poesession  ofthe  Ciinme* 
rians.   The  name  Crim  or  Crimea,  which  re- 
mains to  it,  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  D'An- 
ville.  a  Cimmerian  derivative;  though  the  Tan- 
ri  or  Tauro-Scythte,  at  a  veiy  early  period  dis- 
possessed them  of  these  their  4rst  Enropean 
abodes.   From  these  latter  people  came  the 
name  of  Tavirica.   They  in  mm  were  tor  the 
greater  part  reduced  by  MiihridateH  before  the 
oreithrow  of  his  power:  and  afterwards  tiM 
Chersonese  became  a  tribvtary  kingdom,  ac- 
knowledging the  superiority' of  the  rm,  -  ' ^rs. 
On  thes^ond  comingof  the  barbariaus  towards 
the  last  jmn  of  the  empire,  this  rej^ion  waf 
a?ain  the  prey  of  new  conquerors  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Gothic  tribes,  about  the  Crimea 
and  the  northern  part  ofthe  Euxine  Sea,  gave 
to  the  CheiBonese  the  name  of  Goihia.  The 
silnation  of  this  ringular  peninmhi  is  too  wcO 
'rTTinwr-j  to  rrqnire  more  ilian  a  brief  notice  of  its 
lonn  and  boundaries.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
head  ofthe  Euxine  Sea,  and  forms  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  by  stretching  rtver  towards  the  eastern 
shore,  and  blockine  up  the  pasmge  to  the  moiiih 
of  the  Tanai.s.    Tin  'Su   north,  the  mora  nf 
the  Palus  Mivotus,  extending  inland,  formed  the 
peninsula;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the Bnztea^ 
making  there  a  bay  called  Carcinites,  contract- 
ed to  an  extreme  narrowness  the  isthmus  thai 
joined  it  to  the  shores  of  the  main  land.  The 
principal  city  was  Pantieiipmmi.  it  waa  ol 
Greefara  ori^n,  and  is  noir  perhaps  JDreM. 
The  fifth,  snmamed  Aurra,  lies  in  India,  be- 
vond  the  Oanees.   Herodot.  6,  c  33, 1.  7,  c.  58. 
—Liv.  31,  e.  la— OEe.  «d  Br.  9 

CnKRPsci.  a  Gerrrnn  people  dwellinsr  upon 
the  Albis  above  the  Chauci,  and  extending:  be- 
voii  !  the  V»siir?i«i  towards  the  Amisia  and  coun- 
try of  the  Catti.  These  were  all  of  cme  eom- 
flMii  faMt%nl  Mmetiraealler  Itm  deftat 
tm^  bj  «1itelillMi<^ni5ei  x 
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nuAittb  A  <n^u*a  me  highest  honour  and  the 
rreatcrit  §loiy,  this  people  are  supposed  tu  have 
oecome  subject  fo  'Jicir  neighbours,  the  Chauci. 

CuiD^Rus,  a  river  uf  Macedonia,  near  The&- 
salomca,not  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  army 
ot'  Xerxes  with  water.  Meroditt.  1,  c  127. 

Cmot,  now  Sdo,  an  island  in  the  Jilgean 
Sea,  between  I.es!)o^  and  Samos,  on  the  coa.si  ol 
Asia  Miuur,  which  receives  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  Ghiooe,  or  from  x**»r,  snow, 
which  was  vciy  frequent  there.  It  was  well  in- 
hiibiied,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  hud  a  beauii- 
Ail  harbour,  which  could  contain  eighty  shins. 
The  wine  of  this  ishad,  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  is  still  in  general  esterin.  Ciin>s 
was  anciently  caU«l  iEihalia,  Maci  i>,  mid  Pi- 
^asa.  Then  was  no  adultery  comn mi 1 1 1 re 
<or  the  .«pace  of  700  years.  Plid.  de  Virt.  Mul. 
—liond.  3,  od.  v.),  V.  5,  1,  StU.  10,  v.  34.— 
Pans.  7,  c  A.— Mela,  2,  c.  2.—Sir,if,.  '2. 

Choawpes,  L  a  river  of  Asia,  ruiming  from 
north  to  south,  and  faUlngr  into  the  Persian  gulf. 
The  water  ofthis  river  wa.s  ^^-icrcd  to  the  use  of 
the  Persian  kinp,  who  carried  with  them  a 
fopply  of  it  in  all  their  expeditions.  It  rose  near 
the  mountains  Orontes  in  Media,  and  crossed 
the  Satrapy  of  Sasiana,  passing  by  the  royal 
ciiy  of  Susa.  The  part  oi  this  river  which  W- 
loiigs  to  Media  was  called  Eulseus,  the  Ulai  of 

the  prophet  Daniel.  11.  Another,  called  also 

Choe.'*,  which  Chaussard  believes  io  be  the  pro- 
per name.  III.  Another,  whidi  rose  m  the 

ttoith-west  of  the  Paropamisus  mons,  and,  af\er 
joining  the  Owhes  near  the  town  of  Ny.sa, 
empti^  into  the  Indus  on  the  nearer  side. 
Herod.  I,  m.—Piiu.  fi,  25  — 

Chora-smii,  a  Scythian  tube,  ul  the  j^reat  na- 
tion of  the  Sacae,  dwelling  upon  the  Oxus  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Su;,'di:ina.  On 
the  south  and  south-west  ihey  had  the  Parihi- 
ans.  Their  country  is  now  called  KAoarem. 
Jis  present  inhabitants  are  the  Usbecks,  or 
Chinese  Taitan. 

Chronus,  a  river  of  European  Sarmatia 
(LUkiutnia),  now  the  i^Iemcl,  or.  tl^  the  Poles 
oenominate  it,  the  Ifimm.  It  rises  in  tlie  same 
country,  in  regions  remote  from  the  knnwledirc 
and  civilizations  of  the  Romans,  and,  alter  pa,ss- 
ing  in  a  winding  course  thronj^li  the  forests 
which  the  arms  of  the  conquerinc  Republic  had 
not  tnbdned,  and  which  were  iBtle  snhject  to 
the  nrrihi'ion  of  the  emperors,  it  falls  into  the 
Baltic  between  the  gulf  t^Dantzig  and  the  gulf 
ol  Liironia,  scMKcly  better  known  lo  die  people 
of  antiquity. 

CuRvsA,  and  Chrtse,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in 
th-.a  [art  which  constituted  the  Troad.  It  wa!» 
south  of  the  bland  of  Tenedos,  upon  the  Sinus 
Adramvttenus,  and  appears  in  the  time  of  Ho> 
mer  *o  finre  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Apol- 
lo, sumaraed  Smmthetis.   Mela. — Horn.  1,  37. 

Chrtsm,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
Simaethus,  and  worriiipped  as  a  ddXf.  CU.  in 
Verr.  4,  c.  44. 

Chrysopoi.is,  a  promontorv  and  port  <^  Asia, 
amosite  Byzantium,  now  SeuiaH. 
CmvwMwwoAa,  I.  a  river  of  Syria.  It  pass- 
bv  Damascus,  and  streamed  through  the  city 
divided  into  ^eral  currents.  The  modem 
name  of  Baradi  is  derived  from  an<fher  name, 
BnttB^  tagr  which  il  was  alio  known  in  aali' 


quity.  IL  Another  of  Argolis,  that  flowed 

through  the  ciiy  ol  Tra  zene. 

CiSAL.!:.  now  Siriki,  a  town  of  Panr.oLia 
whcic  J-jcuiiUA  w  iiLit'uied  by  Cou^iuiLiine. 
it  was  the  birth-place  ot  Qrattan.  EulrojtAO, 
c.  4.—MarceU.  30,  c  M. 

CiBYRA,  now  BunUt  a  town  of  Pfar^-gia  on 
the  Lycus,  towards  the  borders  of  Lycia.  Il 
w  an  called  Magna,  to  distingQi:»ii  u  iioiu  Cvu^- 
RA  Pauta  in  nmidiylia.  The  latter  of  these 
lovTis  stood  near  the  coast,  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Mclil^,  Uoral.  1,  ep.  (>,  V. -33. — Cic.  in  Verr. 
4,  c.  13.— ep.  2. 

CicuNia,  a  people  ol"  Thrace,  near  the  He- 
brus.  Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  con- 
qiierfd  ihiin,  and  plundered  their  rhief  ci:y 
Kiiiamt,  becauac  they  had  a^.si.slcu  Priam 
ai:aiiist  ihc  Greeks.  Odd.  Mel.  10,  v.  63, 1.  15^ 
V.  313.—  Virg.  a.  4,  v.  5-30,  &c.— C  'X 

CiuctA,  1.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
south,  said  l)y  UiepoeK  and  inythologi.sts  to  have 
been  lounded  by  Cilix,  the  son  of  Ajjcnor.  On 
the  north  mount  Taurus  divided  it  from  Pisi- 
dia,  LycAonia  in  Phry^iia,  and  Cntaonia  in  Cap- 
padocia ;  PamphyUa  bordered  oa  u  tow  ards  lile 
nortii-west ;  on  the  south-west  it  had  the  open 
MediierjaQ.ean;  oa  the  east  the  AmaniismonS) 
which  separated  il  from  Comagene ;  and  on  the 
sonfh  the  Anion  Cilirius  lay  beiwctii  i;  :it.d 
Cypnis,  and  lonncd  with  liie  Issicus  Sinus  its 
boundary  in  that  direction.  The  entrance  by 
land  into  this  mountain  bonnet  country  was  on 
the  side  of  CappathMria,  ihruu;;h  the  Cilicite  or 
Tanri  Pyke,  through  which  Alexander  ciTecied 
his  passage,and  the  Armanics^r  Syrise  Pylae, 
which  gave  entfance  to  the  Persinn  Darius. 
Cilicia  \va-<;  treo^rraphically  divided  inioCilicia 
Aspcra  and  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  chief 
towiis  of  the  former  were,  Sclinus,  afterwards 
Trajanopolis,  and  now  Srtenti,  Seleucia,  and 
TaiMis  tiie  common  rapital ;  in  the  latter  were 
Anazaiinis  and  Isstis,  famous  tor  the  defeat  of 
the  Persian  king.  In  the  historians  of  the  east- 
ern empire  the  name  (tf  ftauria  extended  over 
the  Taurus,  and  was  often  applied  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  Cilicia.  The  whine,  at  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, t  tat  is  to  say,  in  the  ages  of  the  Crundes, 
was  kno-wn  as  the  linudrm  of  I^on.  The  ori- 
trin  of  the  Cihce*i  is(tb>enre;  but  those  who  po««- 
sessed  the  country  in  the  lime  of  the  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  fWmi  which  they  are  supposed 
to  vr  wandered  to  Syria,  and  tt)  have  received 
then  j>ermii!sion  to  fix  iliemselves  in  the  ouun- 
I n'  called  afterwards  Cilicia.  They  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  Alex- 
ander, and  of  his  successors,  la  the  time  of  the 
Seleticidai  the  people  of  Cilieia  beeaine  ereatly 
addicted  topiracy,aiid  were  only  reduced  bv  tlM 
effiwis  of  the  RomiAs,  who  appointed  three 
leaders  as-ninst  them  at  different  limcK;  Servi- 
lius  surnamcd  Isauricus  for  his  victories  obtain- 
ed  in  these  parts,  Cicero,  and  Pompey.  The 
modern  nameof  Cilicia  is  HakU,  which  occupies 
very  nearly  the  extent  of  country  between  the 

motmtains  and  [li  ■  ^.m  II.  A  part  of  the 

Troad,  about  the  Sinus  AdraroyUenns,  was  also 
called  Cilieia  from  the  Cilices,  who,  ingeiher 
with  the  Lcleses  in  Homer's  time,  inhab 'led  that 
region.  From  these  Cilicesthe  name  of  Cilicia 
was  given  to  the  country  between  the  Tnuruf 
aad  the  Medit<nanwa»tt  which,  aftw  the  Xb» 
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janvw, Ihejr fixed IhenMelves.  Tbe.same  name 
was  given  to  that  pan  of  Cappadocia  «  hich  luy 
about  the  stiurces  of  the  Halys,  and  was  by  the 
Homans  erected  into  ;i  prelecuirc.  It  cuiuuined 
ihe  city  oi  Maxaca,  the  coital  at  ihe  province. 
AfoUed.  9,  c  L—  Vmm.  /£  il.  2,  e.  11.— AkImi. 
i»  Vcfp.  S.—IIerodol.  2,  c.  17,  34.^.^11.  11, 
c.  n.—Curt.  a,  c.  -L—Min,  5,  c.  27. 

CiMBRi,  a  pcajrie  of  Germany,  who  iamded 
ihe  Ronoan  empire  with  a  large  aimy,and  were 
conquered  by  Marius.  Fhr.  3,  c.  3.  Vid. 
CtUa  and  Vht i  <.oiums  Cimbriai. 

CiMiNcs,  nuu  V'Ucrbe,  a  lake  and  mountain 
of  Etruria.    Virg.  JBn.  %  r.  €Sn.—lAv.  9,  c.  36. 

CiM.MKu:i,  I.  a  {>eop!f  near  the  Palui;  Mxo- 
ti>,  wiio  luvadcii  Amu  Minor,  aiui  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares.  A  Aer  t  hey  had  been 
masters  of  the  count r}'  lor  '2ft  years,' they  were 
driren  back  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
history  of  these  people  is  wrapt  in  the  >ame  ob- 
scurity as  that  which  envelopes  (he  ai  counts  of 
the  CJelia?,  Cimbri,  and  Tenlont-s.  By  some 
antiquarians  ihcy  are  consioftod  ui  )iave  been 
of  Cinibnc  origin,  and  by  oihL  i>  ul  Celtic :  and 
though  it  would  be  unsafe  lo  assert  that  such 
was  the  case,  it  does  not  seern  improbable  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  that  portion  of 
ibeCeltje  which  continued  in  the  north-eastern 
regions  when  the  greater  part  roamed  onward 
towards  the  west.  Inthiscase,  and,  perhaps,  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  greatly  difleretl  in  the 
la}>se  of  ages  from  the  other  Celts,  as  well  from 
the  mixture  which  the  latter  admiiicii  in  ttu  ir 
migrations,  as  from  similar  changes  which  ihey 
mnst  themaelves  have  been  snbjeet  to  on  the 
passai^e  of  the  numberless  Asiatic  and  more 
northern  tribes  that  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
south,  the  region  of  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Mxotis,  the  gates  of  Europe  towards  Asia.  He- 

rodol.  1,  c.  6,  &c.  L  4,  c.  1,  &c.  II.  Another 

nation  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  generally 
imagined  to  have  lived  in  caves  near  the  sea- 
shore of  Campania,  and  there,  in  concealing 
themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  have 
made  their  retreat  the  receptacle  of  their  plun- 
der. In  consequence  of  this  manner  of  Hviii^L'. 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  was  supposed 
to  be  so  gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscu- 
rity, the  expression  uf  Cimvirrinn  darkness  has 
proverbially  been  used.  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  unages  of  hell  and  Pluto 
from  this  gloomy  and  dismal  counlr}*,  where  also 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  placed  the  Styx,  the  Phle- 
gethon,  and  all  the  dreadful  abodes  of  the  infer- 
tax  iMoont.  Ikmer,  Od.  V^Virg.  JBm,  6.— 
OridTML  II,  T.  091,  dte.~SM.  B.  VU 
Cdia  and  Avemtu. 

CiMMEikicM,  now  Crim,  a  town  of  Tanrica 
diersonesus,  whose  iali»Miaai«  are  called  Cim- 
merii.  Of  this  Chersonese,  says  D'Anville, 
"  the  mountainous  part  towards  the  south  pre- 
■erved  the  name  of  mons  Cimmerius,  in  which 
•A  ancient  place  is  discovered,  called  Btki 
SHM,ortheOUJrrMi.»  Jlftla,1,e.l9. 

CiMOt-t'B,  ncrw  Argenticra,  an  island  in  the 
rJreian  Sea,  producing  chalk  and  fuller's  earth. 
Ovid.  lM.tr,  463^Pitfi.  35,  c  16. 

CiNOA,  now  Ciwa,  a  river  of  Bpain,  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  mto  the  Iberus. 
Lucan.  4,  v.  2l.—Cas.  B.C.I,  48. 

CmoCuiM,  now  CimgoU,  a  town  of  Picenum. 
CteM.G{v.Le.lS^Cie.Jlt7,ep.  11. 
FawL-K 


Cnrm,  and  CtNYPuui,  a  river  of  Africa,  b 

the  country  of  the  Gamnianies.  Ii  rose  in  tb»- 
mons  Chaiitum,  and  fell  into  the  SiiaisSyiticus 
Un  its  banks  was  the  toun  ol  C  ui  vpN.  Htiv- 
du,  4,  c.  IMi.— i'/w.  5,  c.  4.— LvcoH.    v.  Tb"?. 

Cios,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace.  Pfin.  \  c.  38. 

 II.  A  commercial  place  of  IMir)'gia<i— 

The  name  ot  three  cities  in  biihyuju. 

CiaoEU,  now  Cir«/20,  apramoniory  of  JLa- 
timn,  near  a  small  town  ol  the  sanle  name  at 
the  south  of  ihe  Pontine  marshes.  The  people 
were  called  Circeitiifcs.  Ovid.  X'et.  14,  v.  248, 
—  I  ir^'.  Jin.  7,  v.  7JW.— 6,  c.  17.— • 
N.  n.  3,  c  19. 

t  iRRiu,  and  CvHRHA,  a  touTi  of  Phocis,  at 
ilie  head  of  the  Crisinran  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ricLstus.  It  was  only  10  miles  from  Delphi, 
and  was  used  as  its  port.  Cyrrha  is  tiimous  lor 
the  Sacred  War  excited  against  it  for  the  vio- 
lence otTcred  by  the  Cvrrha  ans  to  a  Phocian 
inaid  reluming  Irtim  belphi.  The  Amphic- 
tyons,  tinder  whose  protection  all  those  were  in 
vouie  ni'Msiire  considered  who  visited  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  denounced  an  extennjiiatmg  war 
against  the  iiili;ili;tai>;s  of  the  devoted  place: 
and  the  oracle  having  i>ecunded  tlie  denuucia* 
tion  of  this  body,  the  whole  Cyrrliaran  territory 
was  held  accurst,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ain{)liietyonic  league, 
were  called  upon  to  take  arms  against  Cyrrhal 
For  ten  years  tlie  little  slate  held  out  against  the 
combined  influence  of  violence  and  ol  supersti- 
tion ;  but,  at  laM,  being  overcc  mc,  the  wliolo 
country  was  laid  under  an  interdict^  the  walls 
of  the  city  demolished,  the  snrrouiiding  habha- 
lionswere  razed,  and  i'.  \va^  forbidden  evernt\>r 
to  cultivate  the  land  wlueli  they  had  oteupitd. 
These  events  took  place  in  the  tune  of  the  seven 
sageii  J  and  Solon,  the  greatest  among  them,  took 
part  m  this  extirpating  contest.  *'  The  Cyr- 
I  li;ean  plain  and  \mjxi,  which  arc  now  aeoursed, 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Cyrrha;i  and 
Acragal lids,  a  nefarious  race,  who  violated  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  ni;d  ransacked 
Us  tn  a^uies."  The  riiins  ol  this  plat  e  aie  ^atd, 
by  Sir  W.  Cell,  tol)e  still  discernible  near  the 
village  of  Xcno  Ptgadia.  Putu.—FA9C.  37. 
—JSsek.  in  Ctes. 

CiRTA,  a  town  of  Numidia,  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  that  country.  It  sicKid  alx>ut  mid- 
way between  the  cOMtand  the  Aurusius  mons, 
on  the  river  Anipsagas,  towards  the  soun  e.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  assumed  the  name  ot  Sitia- 
norum  Colonia,  but  this  was  change*!  into  Con- 
stowttiM,  which  it  has  retained  to  modem  limes, 

CtaitPhf  A  Oalua.   Vid.  GmuL 

CiKPAnANA  Gai.i.ia.    Vid.  Gaul. 

Cisa*,  one  of  the  Absyrtides,  on  the  coast  of 
Libnmtt,  above  Dalmatia ;  it  is  now  Ptigo. 

CissiA,  a  country  of  Susiana,  of  which  SiM 
was  the  capital.   Hrrodot.  5,  c.  49. 

CiKscR,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,Iieariirilieh 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

CiTBBROiv,  a  lofty  ridge  that  lay  between  the 
territories  Bceotia  and  Megaris.  and  united 
with  mount  Pames,  which,  stretching  out  to  the 
north-east,  separated  Bceolin  horn  Attica.  No 
spot  in  Greece  is  more  famous  among  the  pods  i 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  stories  of  Actsran^ 
fate,  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  of  the  expo- 
sure of  (Edipus,  which,  in  its  result,  alfbroed 
onttw  Ar  dw  two  gieaieal  dfiwtt  oTtlMceiiw 
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of  Scphocies,  was  on  this  celebraieU  moaiu. 
Pu>u  BaM.  i.—Sepk,  (Ed.  T\r.  1151.  "  It  is 
DOW  shrouded  by  deep  gloum  aad  dreary  de- 
aolatioai  and  coveroa  ooiy  with  darlt  suuted 
shmbs.  Towards  iit  sammit,  however,  it  is 
crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  derives 
its  uiodcrn  nutiie  of  ELaUa."  DoduxU's  'lyavels. 

CiTtuBisTA,  a  promontory  of  QanL  Im 
CiokUt  near  Ceresu.  D'AnvUIe. 

CmuM,  now  Chilli^  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
Ciiucm  died  in  his  expedition  againat  EgfVL 
Find,  in  Cim.—  TkiuaftL  1,  c.  112. 

CuDCoa,  a  lim  of  Blis,  passing  near  Olym- 
and  hooonndiieAlouie  AljphciUk  Pams. 

Clanius,  or  CiiAilia,  I.  a  river  of  Campania. 

FIrf  .  a.  %  T.  236.  IL  of  Etraria,  now  Chia- 

M.  SB.  8,    GL—TacU.  1,  AnTld, 

Claros,  or  Clarcs,  a  town  of  Ionia,  with  a 
fountain,  grove,  and  temple  of  Apollo,  on  which 
account  he  was  surnamed  Clanus.  It  Ls  situated 
Bear  Colophon,  and  was  founded,  according  to 
myihologists,  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tire- 
sias.    Nearchus  says  it  received  its  name  from 

--Ovli.  1,  JMU.  515. 

CuASTiDic.M,  a  town  of  Liguria,  now  Ckioi- 
teegio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
MarceUiis  gained  the  sj>olia  opima  bv  splaying 
y  iridomams,  king  of  the  Qaesata.  Clasticuum 
was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Ti> 
cinus,  with  considerable  magazines  which  the 
Romans  had  laid  up  there ;  and  it  formed  the 
chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en> 
camped  on  the  Trebia.  It  was  afterwards  burnt 
by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians. 
Cram.—Strab.  5,  ^.—Potyb.  "J,  3^J ;  3,  69.— 
PUd.  vit.  Mare,— Vol  Mix.  1,  l.—lAv.  0,48, 
as,  29,  3l.'CU.  Vue.  Disp.  4, 33L 

Claterna,  a  town  of  Gallia  CjBB4Mna,alxmt 
nine  miles  from  Bononia. 

Ci^cDiopoLis,  a  town  of  Cappadocia.  Plin. 

6f  c.  24.  Another  of  Pontus,  of  Dacia, 

—of  Isauria,  into  which  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius introduced  a  Roman  coluiiy.  I/rifl.  Cosm. 

CiiAzdMENJB,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, 
•itillled  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Smymacus  Sinus  from  a  larger  one.  It  was 
celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras,  for  its  wines,  ami  l  >r  a 
beautiful  temple  of  Apollo  in  itsneighbourhood. 
The  modem  Tinirla  is  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient ciiv.  BsfiL  Cumj^FU^  1, 14,0,1  J— Cic. 
8,  de  Oral.  34. 

CtMmm,  L  a  town  of  Aiigolis,  to  the  north- 
east of  Nemca  and  mount  Tretns.  StmWi  places 
it  1'20  stadia  from  Argos  on  the  one  sule,  and 
80  from  Corinth  on  the  other :  he  adds  that  its 
situation  fblly  justifies  the  q)ithet  («rri/uMf 
appl  ied  to  it  by  Homer.  The  ruins  of  CleonaB 
arc  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  callt?d  Courfrse. 

Cram.  Gr.  Jl.  B.  570.  II.  A  tow  n  in  the 

peninsida  of  Cha]cidice,said  to  have  been  fou  nd- 
Cd  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis.  Herodot.  7, 22. 
^Plin.  4,  \0.—HeTa£.  Pont.  PolU.  30,  216. 

Cleopathih.    Vid.  Artinot. 

Clepstimu,  a  fountain  on  mount  Itbome, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  eit^  of  Bfes- 
lene.  Cram. 

CLrBANTia  MONB,  a  part  of  the  Appenines 
south  of  the  rim  VetAm,  now  caDed  JMfcwflr 
Vimrio,  Cram, 

Tl 


CuMAx,  L  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  ot  Pnasclis,  leading  iroui  L.ycia  xuiu 
Pampliylia.  'i  ii»->  jwin*  u  so  muca  couu lu.  .eil 
by  a  blow  of  luouiit  raurus,  thai  Alexauiier,  ia 
entering  Pamphyiia,  was  forced  to  lead  hiii 

troop-s  thruugu  the  sea.   l/Ahnlie.  II.  A 

dehle  througlt  which  liie  road  tiom  Arguiis  tu 
Mantinea  runs.  The  modem  HaUa  Ton  Bejf, 
or  the  Bey  s  Caiiwy,  pnibably  answers  to  the 
ancient  pass.  Cram. 

CuMSiutHis.     V'iU  Augusta  Ausciorum. 

Cur  A,  1.  a  Wild  and  suvag<:  people  oi  Cilicio, 
addicted  to  plunder.  Tliey  a&$euiblcd  under 
Trosobor,  a  warlike  cliicl,  and  pu-  iieil  :hfir 
camp  on  a  craggy  ail  lI  alinuv  ula^Jce^^lL«;L•  muiui- 
tain  in  the  range  ol  'I'aurus,  whence  ihcy  ral- 
lied againiit  the  neigbbuuring  cainsi,  plundipred 
the  people  and  merchants,  and  ntterly  ruined 
navig-.itioii  and  ciyniuiLicc.  They  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Aucuuinuiii,  and  routed  a  bouy  of 
horse,  sent  from  Cyria,  under  Cuniue  Beverus, 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  They  were  at  length 
ruined  by  dissension  among  themselves,  and 
their  leader,  TrosoUir,  was  put  lu  death.  jf)i» 

cU.  Anu.  12, 56.  11.  Livy  (44,  2.)  notices  a 

spot  named  CUte,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cassandrea.  Crovi. 

CuTOR,  I.  a  town  of  Arcadia,  sitaated  on 
the  Aruauius,  iiaid  U)  hare  been  founded  by  Cli< 
tor,  the  son  of  Azaa.  The  site  is  now  call^ 
Katsanes.  There  was  at  Cliior,  according  to 
Pliny,  a  fountain  which  rendered  tlu)>e  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  Cram. — Paus. 
Arcad.  21.— P/tH.  4,  19,  3.—Strab.  8,  38a— 

Ovid.  3kt.  15,3-22.  II.  Paii.sanias  likewise 

mentions  a  river  Cliior,  whose  fishes  were  said 
to  sing  like  thrushes.  Cram. 

CuTLMNvs^  a  small  bui  noted  river  of  Um> 
bria,  rising  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebia, 
which,  with  several  small  sirfaiu.s,  iiniieN  in 
forming  the  Tinia,  modem  IHmia.  Tlie  vici- 
nity of  this  river  is  celebrated  by  many  Ruinan 
poets,  as  affording  suitable  victims  to  bo  uttered 
up  un  the  solemn  occasions  of  their  country's 
triumphs.  This  stream  now  bears  the  name 
of  Clxtfunno.  Cram. — Plin.  8,  ep.  8. 

CI.QACJB.    Ft^.  CteatiM,  Part  III. 

Ci.i  rKA,  a  mariiiinc  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
called  t>y  llie  Greeks  Aspis,  by  the  Romans 
CUinea,  or  Clypea,  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
the  kill  or  eminence  on  whicH  it  was  situated. 
It  was  built  by  the  Sicilians  in  u\e  expedition  of 
A^thocles.  Vestiges  uf  this  town  are  still 
known  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Aklibia.  Lit. 
27,29. 

Cr.i  9?Ni  roMns,  baths  ia  Etruria.  JSmrt.  L 

ep.  T),  V.  9. 

Clcbium,  now  CMvfi,  one  of  the  principal 
townsof  Etmria,the  capital  of  Porseima.  It  ii 
supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  Camera,  and 

to  nave  belonged  to  the  Camcrtes  in  aees  ante- 
rior not  only  to  the  founding  of  Rome,  but  evei* 
to  the  occupation  of  Etmrift  Iwr  lhai  race  of 
men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrheni.  pos- 
scjssed  it  at  the  era  a^'^uined  for  the  mythologi- 
ral  account  of  the  Trojan  seMlement  in  Italy. 
The  Clanis  flowed  near  it  on  ihe  oorib-east,  Ij' 
in?  between  it  and  the  city  of  Pemxin  and  tie 
ThTa--vmenian'IaJte.  Thi'^  city  wn^  inken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennns :  and  ii  was  here  that  the 
Soman  ambassadors  had  an  interview  « ith  Ijiat 
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M  Mb  to  die  sack  uf  Rome.  Modern  Ckivsi  is 
rnMPMCnicd  a& uccupving  the  site  oiihe  Clusioin, 
whieh  we  havejtnt  docrBwd ;  bat  a  more  recent 

city  ol'  the  sanienamc,  railed  Icr  ilisimction  Nu- 
▼LM,  was  buili  imder  the  Appenmes,  nunh  oi 
Arretium,  andlowwds  the bordersof  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  Ol'  the  magnificent  mausoleum  wiiich 
Porsenna  is  said  to  have  erected  lor  hiimell  ai 
CluMuiii,  no  Vfstigc  remains  to  coiilirm  the  im- 

Srubable  accouau  Liv.  2, 9,  and  5, 33,  and  10, 
b.—PU».  36,  IZ.—Cnm.  At  llie  nmh  of 
Clusium  there  was  a  lake,  called  Clmina  /  cus, 
•which  extended  northward  as  far  as  Arreiium, 
and  hal  a  commimication  with  the  Amus. 
IHod.  IL—Virg,  jEn.  10,  v.  167  and  G56. 
CuMVS,  a  tirer  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Polyb.  2. 
CvrMis,  m  mmmtain  connected  with  ihc  hills 
of  Bcuoiia,  which  now  belong  to  the  chain 
called  TalaiUa,  It  imparted  its  name  to  the 
EpiaH;midian  Locri.  Cravi.—Strah.O. 

Cnu)Ls,  andGNiDcs,  a  tower  ol  Dons  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  Triopiun  promontory.  Venus  was 
the  chief  deity,  of  the  places  and  had  there  a  fa- 
nwitt  statue  mode  bfPnxftelet.  The  place  is 
now  a  masi  of  fnini.  Jbnrt.  l,cd.80L  Kt». 
36,cl& 
Cnomu.  ,ViA  GnMus. 
CoccToroa,  a  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  road  from  Halice  to  Hermione, 
opi't-'siie  another  called  Thornax.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  this  motint  was  Ftoa,  which  was 
changed  to  Coccygius  fiomthe  fabled  metamor- 
phosis of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  hy 
the  G  reeks.  On  its  suiniait  w;u5  a  temple  sacred 
to  that  ptnl,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base. 
That  ot  Juno  was  situated  on  the  offwaite  lull. 
OwR.— JPlnw.  CSmt.  96. 

CociMTM,  I.  aproraontory  of  the  Brulii.now 
Capo  di  attUt,  which  according  to  Folybius, 
marked  the  separation  cf  the  Ionian  from  the 

Sicilian  Sea.  II.  "  A  town  probably  named 

Cocintum,  but  which  is  written  Consilinuni 
Casii  um,  and  Cunsentia,  in  Pliny  and  Mela, 
accords  apparently  with  StUe^  bam  which  the 
cape  B0#  derives  its  appeHatkm.**  Cram. 

CocYTi's.  I,  a  river  of  Epinis,  which  blends 
its  waters  with  the  Acheron.  It  is  one  of  the 
ftUed  riven  of  hell.  The  word  is  derived  from 

«oHrwir,  Ut  lament.    Vid.  Acheron.  II.  A 

river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Lucrine 
lake. 

CoDAKcs  «»nn,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Ibe  BatUc,  which  Tacitos  ealb  Mare  Snevi- 
eiun,  from  the  Suevian  nations  that  l)ordcrcd 
upon  it.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  gulf, 
Imt  imstgined  that  it  environed  Scandinavia, 
which  he  simpoaed  to  he  aa  island  or  a  collec- 
ttooofislaMs.  lyAnvitte. 

CtXLk  ESBCRF.,  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ettbcea  which  lay  between  Aulis  and  Gensstus. 
Ik  was  daagefons  to  navigators  in  stormy  wea- 
ther.  Cram.— lO^Iiv.  31,  tJ<i^Ue- 

fwr.a  13. 

Can.c,  a  quarter  of  Athens.    Vti,  Hisinr. 
CfBUMONTAMA.    Vtd.  Boma. 
CouOBMOiia,  one  ofthe  hills  of  Rome.  Yti. 

CoKAjo.H  MON»,  a  mountain  of  Dacia,  re- 
markable asbaving  been  the  residence  of  a  non- 
tifl,  in  whose  perMm  theOetes  believed  the  deity 
was  incarnate.  jyAwtnUt* 

OiMBM^  isdCoMMf^  a       *y  t/tAtttf  at 
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the  south  of  Asiatic  SaiTnatia,  east  of  the  duanf 
Sea,  north  of  Armenia,  ana  «  est  oi  Iberia,  now 
called  AliiigTclia.  h  is  ftmoos  for  il.e  expeUi. 

tion  of  the  Argonauts,  arftl  liiC  tiirili-]jlace  o- 
Medea,  it  was  iruitlul  m  ^HjiMiuoiia  i.cius,  and 
produced  excellent  flax.  'iLc  ir.liabtiuitis  were 
originally  Egyptians,  who  .settled  thtu  when 
Sesosiris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  conquest? 
in  the  north.  In  the  inne  ol  ihe  Lower  Em- 
pire Colchis  wa:t  called  iAzica  \  and  the  nam^ 
of  Cotchi  appears  to  haveheen  replaced  by  that 
of  Laza,  which  was  lonrierly  oiiiy  j  u<j  er  !(»  a 
particular  naiion.compriscdin  the  limil^ot  what 
is  now  named  Gvria  cn  the  sonthan  bunk  of 
the  Fttz.  That  which  is  now  known  twder  the 
name  of  Mingrelia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  trom  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  ascending  towards  the 
north,  is  only  a  part  of  Colchis,  a«  is  that  mors 
inland  towards  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and 
called  Meriti.  lyAnville.—Jtir.G,  v.  G40.— 
Flacc.  5,  V.  418.— JJo! at.  2,  cxl.  13,  Y.8.—Strab. 
n.—Ptd.  5,  c.  10.— Oi  u/.  Met.  13,  v.  24.  AWT. 
S;  eL  14,  V.  5».— Afcto,  1,  c.  W,  h±  c  3. 

CoUAt,  a  promontory  about  SO  stadia  ftom 
Phalenmi,  whither  the  wiecks  of  the  Persian 
fleet  were  said  to  have  been  carried  after  Iha 
battle  of  Salamis.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus 
Colias.  This  promontory  still  retains  its  an- 
cientname,  though  it  is  occasionally  designated 
by  that  of  7y«9yrjsi  Cr«ak->Arw(.  6. 96; 
9, 396. 

XJoLLATU,  a  town  of  Latinm,  to  the  noilh 

of  Gabii,  a  colony  of  Alba,  celebrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  LucreLia.  The  road  w  hich  led  from 
Rome  to  this  town  was  called  Via  Collaiina. 

Cram.—Slrab.  5, 229.  11.  Another  in  Ajpu- 

lia,  near  mount  Garganus,  nowCaiBjiKM.  Cram. 
— Pii«.3, 11. 

Coi.t.iNA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  regions 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  bgr  Servius.  1  'id. 

Prnna.    Cram. —  Varro.  Porta,  one  of  the 

gate-s  of  ancient  Rome,  luore  anci<?nlly  called 
Agonensis,  supjxised  to  answ  er  ;o  the  piescnt 
Porta  SaUra,  It  was  by  this  gate  that  the 
Ganb  entered  Rome.  Cm»L-~'tM,.t^  41. 

Coi.^N.K,  a  town  in  the  teixitoix  w  Iwn^ 
sacus,  a  colony  of  Miletus. 

Coi.oM.A,  I.  now  Colchester,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  This  is  not  allowed  by  Cambden, 
who  derives  the  present  name  from'  that  of  the 
river  Colite.  In  the  geography  uf  ;ho  Roman 
empire,  no  name  will  be  more  Irequenily  found 
than  that  of  Cokmit,  if  we  except  Aagusta  and 
Castra.  This  name,  when  applied  to  a  city, 
indicated  that  on  iis  rciUKiion  tne  Romans  had 
sent  thither  a  colony  from  the  capital ;  and  that 
it  had  been  invested  with  certain  privileges,for 
the  most  part  municipal,  though  sometimes  also 
political.  Stjcli  towns  were  dc^itniated  gcno- 
rallvbyasumame,  from  some  circumstance al* 

tending  their  settlement.  II.  Eouestris,  a 

colony  planted  by  P  i -sar  on  the  Lacus  Lema 
nus,  at  a  place  called  )>reviously  Noviodunum 
It  Is  now  A'l/oTi,  near  the  comer  of  the  lake  at 
which  the  Hhone  resumes  its  course.— -IIL 
TfUMNA,  ealled  ahwUlpia,  instead  of  Colonte. 
It  was  a  town  of  BeljjiVn,  and  is  now  KelUn  in 

Cleves,  al>out  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  IV. 

AuHipPiNA,  a  town  of  Belgica  in  German  ia  So- 
ciinda,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Germanictis  was  bom  in  this  place,  and 
nbcD  at  kir  nfMtt  the  enqpcnr  Gtoadins  «it^ 
«  19» 
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Otiflhed  <a  it  a  colooy,  the  name  of  its  ratroiiess 
was  be»owed  on  the  new  settlemeiiL  It  Is  now 

CtilogfU  ii;K>n  tfie  Rhine,   f.uc. — Stu(.  V. 

MoRiNDuuM,  a  townol  Gaul,  uuw  Tcrroucn  ui 

Aitois.  VI.  NoRBKNiiis,  a  town  ol*  Spain, 

DOW  Alcunlara.  Vil.  Valcntia,  a  towu  ui 

Spain,  wliich  now  bears  the  same  name. 

Couo.Nos,  an  eaunenoe  near  Athens.  Yid. 
AUunu. 

Coloph5n,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance IfDin  the  sea,  first  buill  by  MupMis  the 
soauf  Mauio,  audculouizedby  ihestJU-sol  Cud- 
ros.  It  was  the  native  country  of  Mimnermus, 
nicander,  and  XcnupliaQes.and  uue  ul'the  eiiie;^ 
which  disputed  for  the  honour  of  having' j^u  en 
birtli  to  Hoini  i.  Apollo  h:ul  a  temple  itiorc. 
StraJb.  i^—PUn.  14,  c.  liiO.— i'aiu.  7,  c  a.— 
ToteU.  Aim.  S,  e.  bL-^Cie.  pf«  Artik.  Poet.  8.— 
Ocid.  McL  (),  V.  8. 

CoLossE,  and  Couossis,  a  large  lou  n  ol  Phry- 

S*  I,  near  Laodicea,  between  the  Lycus  and  ilie 
candcr.  The  government  of  this  city  \vli> 
democratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archoa. 
One  of  the  first  Clirisiiun  churches  was  esta- 
blished there,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  euisUes  was 
addressed  to  it.  Pfia.  91,  c.  9. 

Corx'BiuRiA,  now  Monte  Colubn,  a  small 
island  at  the  ca-st  of  Sj)iiin,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Opbiusii.    PI t  u. 'A. 

CouiMNJB  UercCus.  Vid.  Abiin.  Pro- 
lei,  the  bormdarlcs  of  Egypt,  or  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prutcus,  Alexandria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  built  near  thetn,  though  Uotner 
places  them  in  the  island  of  Pharos.  Odys.  4, 

V.  3!,i.—virg.    (  11,  v.aea 

ComoENA.  A  .small  portion  of  Syria  w^as 
distinguished  bv  this  name,  having  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  &finor  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
and  south  the  Euphrates,  w^hich  separated  it 
from  Mi,'S(jr>otaraia,  and  on  ihc  west  the  narrow 
district  of  Uilicia.  The  capital  was  Samosata. 
now  ^Sniilsiil,  and  the  whole  region  is  now  callea 
Alnduli.  AOer  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a  pan  of  the  family  called  Seleucidu;  arc  thought 
to  have  established  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
Uuscoontrv,  and  to  have  maintained  themselves 
there  til!  Ve.Npasian  reduced  it  to  a  province  of 
his  mit^'htv  empire.  It  was  afterwards  incorjK>- 
rated  in  the  Euphratesian  province.  Strait.  11 
nnd  ir—ffAnffiUe. 

CoMANA,  (tf,  and  onim^  T.  n  lown  of  Pon 
tus  tOMrards  Armenia  Minor,  near  the  source  of 
the  Iris.  B  had  a  famous  temple  of  Hellona, 
fx  an  account  of  which  see  Comana  Cappado- 
cia,  where  the  worslJp  of  that  goddess  was  the 
same  as  at  this  place.  In  this  city  Iphii^enia  is 
laid  to  have  made  the  votive  offering  of  her  hair. 
The  modem  name  of  this  Comana  is  thought  to 

be  Tabacksa^  in  the  (!istrict  called  Amasia.  

IL  Another  in  Cappa<i(Hna.  According  to 
lyAnville  its  present  n;ime  is  JSZ  Bostan,  but 
Others  call  it  Arminacha.  It  was  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Sarus,  near,  or  perhaps  upon,  the 
hilly  countn,'  of  ihe  Taurus  mons  and  the  bor- 
ders o(  Syria.  Comana  was  iamons  tot  a  tem- 
ple of  Belloaa,  where  there  were  tlbtm  6D0O 
ministers  of  both  sexp«?.  The  chief  priest  among 
them  was  very  powerful,  and  knew  no  superior 
Ink  theUng  of  the  country.  This  high  office 
was  eaierally  conferred  upon  one  of  the  royal 
&mily.  IBrl  Akx.  G6.— Kocc  7,  v.  636.— 


CoMAau,  the  ancient  name  of  Cafi^  C§am 
rin  in  Indu. 
CoMAULh,aport  in  thehajof  Auibracia,i«ear 

Nicop.ilis. 

Co.MBaiA,  a  town  near  Pallene.   fkrodoL  7. 

c.  m. 

Co.%it;DX,  a  Scy;hian  |)euple,  being  a  branch 
uf  ilic  .S  ic.i'.  I'licy  bcJoaged  to  Scyiiiia  luiia 
imaum,anU  dwelt  lipuu  lixoMi  mouuiatosuuihe 
north  of  Suefdiana,  about  the  springs  of  the 

laiiartes.  PioU 

CoMi'HA,  now  Causa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpmi 
in  Italy.  Tlas  luwn  revolted  to  liaiuiibul  ai'.er 
his  vjciory  at  Caana?,  and  was  made  the  ileposi- 
tory  of  his  bagga:^e  and  munitions  when  on  his 
march  loward;»  Cumpaiua.  U  was  bcluie  liiis 
city  that  Milo,the  assassin  of  Clodius,  was  kill- 
ed,  according  to  Veil.  Paterc. ;  but  others  read 
Co5>a  for  Comp.-*a.  The  territory  of  Lucama 
wa^  just  south  of  this  place;  and  on  the  south* 
ca^st  was  the  nearest  frontier  ol'  Campania. 

CoMp.sATUs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  lalimg  in*& 
the  lake  Bisioius.  Hcrodot.  7,  c.  ItK*. 
'  CoMUM,  now  CoaWf  on  the  lake  called  by 
the  ancients  Larins,  m  the  MHaitese.  It  tras 
situate  at  the  north  <«f  Insubria,  at  t!:e  boUom 
of  the  lake  and  was  one  of  the  mobi  tiourisii- 
lag  monieipia  in  the  iiat  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  a  native  of  that  itighland  lown.  It  was 
aftei  wards  called  Novum  Comum  by  C.'esar, 
who  established  there  a  colony.  Plia.  3,  c.  Id. 
—Liv.  33,  c  3C  and  ^J.—Stut,  in  JuL  S2d.— 
Plin.  1,  ep.  3.— Cie.  ^m.  13,  ep.  35. 

CoN(  AM,ri  people  of  Sjiain,  who  lived  chief- 
ly on  milk  mi.xea  with  horse's  blooJ.  Their 
chief  town,  Conomn^  i>  hdw  called  Si  ilil'tu.  i. 
Virg.  O.  3^  V.  4(i3.— iSU  3,  v.  3&l.—Uorat.  3, 
od.  4,  V.  3i. 

Cosdatk,  a  name  common  to  many  places 
in  Gaul.  D'Auville  says  ii  denotes  a  .situation 
in  a  eomerbetween  two  rivers.  The  prineipal 
one  is  the  capiial  of  (he  Rhedonc^,  still  a  popu- 
lous city  bearing  the  name  of  licnius. 

CoNoiviENTM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nam* 
netes,  situated  on  the  river  Liger  near  its  nfonih ; 
its  modern  name  is  Nantes. 

CovDocHATK.s,  a  riviT  of  India,  falling  i'ito 
the  Ganges.  The  modern  name  assi^ed  to 
this  stream  is  Kandak,  which  flows  into  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  .side. 

CondrOsi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose 
name  is  retained  in  the  modem  canton  of  Om- 
dros,  siraated,  according  to  Lmairt,  on  either 
side  of  the  river  VOurtke,  ancient  Ultra. 

CoNPLCENTEi,  a  town  atthi'  ci  intlnrnte  of  the 
AbselUf  and  the  Jtkime,  now  CobUntz,  the  sta- 
tion, aneiently,  of  the  mst  legion.  Beyl.  Conn, 

CoNiAci,  a  people  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  the 

Iberus.    StrtA.  8. 

CovmBRiuA,  a  town  of  Lusitani^  the  modem 
Coimbra,  Ls  celebrated  in  Poitogol  for  iie  ml* 
versity.  WAnville. 

CosBENTiA,  situated  near  the  .source  of  the 
river  Crathi&  is  designated  by  Strabo,  (6,  S56,) 
«•  die  capital  of  Ihe  BnitiL  It  was  taken  by 
Hannibal  after  the  surrender  of  Petilia,  bat 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  t»> 
wafdf  tlie  elose  of  the  war.  The  modem  C#». 
senza  answers  to  the  old  town. 


23,  30.— PIW.  3, 5.— M.  p.  67. 
ComraimiNirtiA  FfaC  Bffwmihvm, 
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CoiVTADEsma,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in 
ffioUDl  Usemm,  and  riivrtnirguig  iiselt  into  the 
Agrianes  souic  dii>taai.c  ubuve  ii^  couiiueuce 
vuh  the  Uebru6. 

Gomrovmu.  This  name  waa  given  to  that 
loaia  from  Mftmm  lo  Corinth,  by  way  of  Te> 
aea.   Pol^.  16,  16. 

CoNTKA-AcuiCM,  a  llonuui  p«M  in  Dacia, 
on  the  Oaiiiiiw.  li  received  lhi:>  name  from  its 
aituaiioo  opposite  Aqainotmi,  iiMtf,  on  the 
PkiUMmiaa  side,  and  t»  now  Pttt, 

Cop.E,  a  Miiall  but  ancieni  luwn  of  BoroCia, 
on  the  nonheru  bonk  oi  the  lake  tu  which  it 
fives  its  name.  Near  it  was  the  AibamaniaD 

filain,  wiiiel!  'aki--  hs  name  from  Aili;ima.s,  so 
allied  m  aucaui  uadilion.s,  whu  li>  ^ujjjxjbcil  lo 
have  dwelt  there.  iNuiih  of  Acrceptua  "  is  a 
triangular  iaiand  "  in  the  laice, on  which  are 
the  wtils  of  the  ancient  Copn ;  and  more  dis- 
tant, uu  anoiluT  island,  the  vill;ige  of  Topoiias, 
which  gives  iispreseut  uauic  lu  the  lake.  Paiis. 
B<iot.  JQ.'—atlPs  Miner. 

Copita  PALL'S,  now  Limne,  a  lake  in  Bceo- 
tia,  towards  the  northern  borders  and  the  Opun- 
tian  bay.  Its  circuit  was,  accordiiif^  to  Stiafxj, 
HOC  iess  than  47  miles,  and  it  received  the  waters 
of  almoit  «U  the  principal  streams  in  that  see* 
lion  of  coiintni-.  AItli.>ti?^h  the  name  of  Co- 
pais,  derived  liom  that  oi  Co\\v  on  the  northern 
shore,  was  generally  given  tu  this  lake,  it  was 
also  ira^enilj  designaied  by  the  nanie  of  aom^ 
important  town  upon  its  bank,  or  on  the  rivers 
that  emjiiie>l  iheiMs»-Ives  info  its  bosom.  Thus, 
at  Haiianu3  ii  wa»  called  Haliartus  Lacus,  and 
Orehoinenian  at  Orchonienus.  Homerand Pin- 
dar call  II  Cophisus.  From  the  nxjiith  of  this 
river  to  liie  tuwn  of  Copa*,  the  water  was  navi- 
KTible  torMiicienl  vessels  m  the  time  of  the  f;eo- 
grapher  Pausanias.  As  no  visible  channel  car- 
riel  off  the  waters  of  this  lake,  iliesnrroandmg 
dnintry  w;is  fre<|tirntl7  threatened  with  innn- 
dation ;  and  it  was  said  that,  on  the  draining  ui 
the  plains  in  the  time  of  Crates,  the  ruins  of 
nn  aneient  city  were  discovered  between  the 
tntes  of  Cop«  and  Orchomenus.  The  danger, 
however,  was  gn  aily  dnnini>hetiby  the  nuiiihei 
of  subterranean  passages  that  cummimicated 
with  the  Opontiiis  Sinus  and  the  Euripos.  Of 
these  there  were  filteen  known  to  the  sunoimd- 
ing  peojile ;  and  a  modem  traveller  "  observed," 
says  Cramer,  "  four  at  the  fool  of  mount  Ploos, 
oenr  AcFtepibia,  which  convejr  the  waters  of 
Copnis  lo  lake  HiRlka,  ft  distance  <rf  two  miles. 
The  other  Karabaihra  are  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  lake."  The  Copaic  eels,  of  great  ce- 
lebritv  among  the  Grecian  epioirfls,  appear  to 
hare  been,  in  ancient  times  as  at  present,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade  to  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
the  Bfpolian  in  the  Aeharnas  of  Aristophanes, 
presents  among  the  greatest  liutuiies  of  the  mar- 
ket, hit  Copnie  eel : 

ItrtUt  Mtpm  iy^fiMt  KtMMjifar. 
P^us.    JEM  iL-PUih  Ifi,  <6L  DOmaFt 

Coran,  •  riw  of  Aain,  which,  rismg  in  the 
Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  eastern  par  s 
of  Aria,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Cboes  i 
at  Nysa,  dischar^  itself  into  Ae  Indos  on  the  | 
borders  of  Scjrthta,  whidi  it  Mnrtlaa  fion  In- 
dia. PU%, 

Ibn  Mat  oC  tht  hwhovoTT^i 


rone  in  Macedoate;  so  ealled  because  it 

said  the  noise  ot  -waves  was  never  heard  ther« , 
whence  the 

fitv  i.    at  rab.—Mcla ,  i,  3. 

CwiM,    Vid,  'llrnnL 

ConuTW,  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.   Diod.  19. 

CoPTCs,  and  Cuptos,  nou-  hypi,  a  toun  oi 
Egypt,  about  100  leagues  irora  Alexandria,  on 
a  canai  which  communicates  with  the  iSile. 
P<«i.  &.  c.  9,  1.6,  c.'JA.—Slfab.  \C.—Juc.  15, 
V.  ^K.  Fruin  this  place  to  Berenice  fij  i(!nes, 
on  the  Arabian  gull,  a  road  was  carrau  across 
tlie  desert  bf  wder  <^  Ptolemv  Philndeiphus. 
It  was  upwards  of  250  miles  m  leninh,  and  ren- 
dered the  commiuiication  between  liie  sea-port 
and  the  Kile  easy  and  secure.  By  means  of 
this  road  the  commodities  of  India  and  the  east 
were  received  at  Coptus,  which  thus  became 
the  great  iriland  marl  fur  India  ar.d  the  ^ouih. 
The  intenncdiate  towns  or  ports  upon  this  road 
have  long  since  been  buried  beneath  tiie  sands 
of  the  desert.  The  comnumicaticn  with  Ara- 
bia was  from  this  city  hy  Myos-Hormu>,  at  the 
commencement  ot  (lie  Jsimis  ilero|>olnes.  From 
the  name  otf  this  town  some  eiymoUigist^  derive 
the  name  of  the  whole  cocmtry  on  the  MUe. 

Vid.  .f-'gi/ptus. 

CoUA,  a  town  of  Laiium,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Volsci,  built  by  a  colony  oJ  Daidunians  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Home.  Lmcan,  7,  v. 
399.— »  i>^.  jEn.  6,  v.  TJ6. 

CojMX,  tliat  j>art  of  the  ranrnMi<;  wliich 
extended  to  tiie  i'alus  Maeolis.  and  covered  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  belonged  to  Colrhis, 
north  of  the  Euxinc  Sea. 

CoRCYRA,  I.  an  itiland  m  the  lutuau  8ta, 
ahoMt  I  J  miles  from  Buthrutum,  on  the  coast  of 
i^pirus;  famous  for  Ihe  shipwreck  of  Ulysses 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.  It  has  i>ecn  sue- 

cessively  cnllrd  l>i>jknn:,  Schrrin^  and 
aa,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Cm  fa.  The 
principal  city  of  the  island  was  situated  pre- 
cisely where  the  town  of  Corfu  now  stands." 
Cram.— —If.  Manu,  an  idana  in  the  Ulyrian 
gulf,  near  the  islands  (MtSnlo  and  Pharus.  Cies, 
iielL  Civ.  3,  10. 

CoaniBA,  now  Cordova^  a  famous  city  of 
Hispnnin  Brrtirn.  This  was  the  c;ip!';il  city 
of  the  'I'tirdiili,  and,  under  the  aucieiil  uihahit- 
anis,  of  the  whole  ot  Ha  iica.  The  first  colony, 
which  was  led  there  bv  one  of  the  Marcel  li, 
was  called  Colonia  Pairieia,  U.  G.  031.  Cor- 
dubn  is,  however,  intjch  more  famotis  the 
scat  ol  the  Mix>nsh  empire  m  Spain  durmg  tlie 
middle  ages,  thtm  for  its  superiority  as  a  CMOny 
of  Rome;  and  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 
Averrois  cast  little  less  glor\'  upon  this  celebrat- 
ed j)lace  than  the  births  of  Lucan  and  Seneca. 
Martial.  1,  cp.  iMe^a,  2,  c  6.— Cci.  BelL 
AUx.  57.— FKis.  a,  e.  I. 

CoRDTi-A,  a  port  of  Pontus,  supposed  to 

S've  its  name  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  fishes  cauKhi 
erefCMylc.)  Pltil.  9,  e.  15.— il&r<tai: 
ep.  1. 

CoamnvM,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  PelignL 

Tt  I  nj'iyed  for  a  short  time  onlv  the  honour  of 
l:>ein^  styled  the  capital  of  iudv,  under  the 
name  of  Italica,  as  it  appears  to  have  seceded 
from  the  confederacy  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  In  later  times  we  find  it  siiU  reipurd- 
cdtt«M  oflkt  noit  uppoRlitteitiwortlito 
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fttt  or  Ital7,  and  one  wkich  Caasur  was  most 
Mzioitto  aecvnin  hit aaieipriaa again  tJie 
libeitii  s  of  his  country,  b  aamndend  to  hin 

after  a  short  defence,  when  Cn  Domitius,  the 
goveroor^as  allowed  to  withdraw  with  his 
awopaioBnaidaaiani.  cv<m. 

CoBiMTBiAcos  mtv;  a  bay  of  the  looian 
Sea,  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  main 
land  of  Greece.  On  the  east  u  washed  the 
•horea  of  the  isthmus  ot'  Corinth,  which  sepa- 
mad  ila  miem  tnm  thon  of  the  flaronic  gvHf 
and  the  .figean  ;  upcm  its  northern  side  were  a 
email  portion  of  BcbiHia,  and  the  whole  length 
ofPhocis;  and  on  the  sooth  it  had  Aehaia  from 
Corinthia  to  the  pronumtoty  of  Rhium.  This 
point  of  land  jotting  oat  into  the  bay,  and  al- 
most meeting  the  opposite  promontory'  of  An- 
tirrhiiun  on  the  aide  of  Phocis,  terminated  the 
gnlf  on  the  "mtt,  and  Idft  it  but  a  narrow  pas- 
sage for  it<;  waters  throuf^h  the  SiniLs  Paine  to 
the  Ionian  Scii.    It     now  the  guif  of  Lcpanlv. 

CoRiNTHUs.  "  Placed  on  an  isthmus  where 
it  conunaoded  the  Ionian  aiMl  £gean  seas,  and 
hoUUsff  at  k  ware,  the  Inya  of  Peloponnesns, 
Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advanta^os  of  its 
aituation,  was  alroidy  the  r^at  of  opulence  and 
llM«ni»liyie  the  rest  of  Greece  was  simk  in 
comparative  obscurity  and  barbarism.   Its  ori- 

Cis,  of  course,  lost  in  the  obaenrity  of  time ; 
we  are  iixsiiriHl  thai  it  already  existed,  under 
the  name  of  Epbyre,  long  before  the  siege  of 
Tnft  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophon,  and  other 
iMVpas  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its  sove- 
reigns." The  name  of  Corinth  was  assumed 
by  this  city  before  the  expiration  of  the  mytho- 
logical em  of  Grecian  htftoiy ;  and  Corinthtis, 
the  acm  of  Jbre,  was,  aoeoiding  to  the  CmiOIM- 
axis,  thcauthorof  their  name.  Durinirall  these 
Ages  the  family  of  Sis>'phus  continued  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  soverei^^'niy,  which  was  only 
transferred  from  them  when  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidffl  established  a  new  population  and 
new  masters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  five 
generations  the  Bacc  hiadae  obtained  the  supreme 
power,  which  they  kept  until  the  abalitKm  of 
royalty  in  the  Corinthian  state.  "  The  Corin- 
thian district  was  tmunded  on  the  north  by  the 
Gcranean  chain,  which  separated  it  from  Me- 
garia;  on  the  west  it  was  divided  ftom  Siqronia 
By  the  little  river  Nemea ;  on  the  east  K  border- 
ed on  Argolls,  the  rommon  limit  of  the  two  re- 
publics, being  the  chain  ofmotint  Arachmeus." 
A  de'^iiption  of  Corinth  naturnlix  divides  itself 
into  that  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  territory. 
The  i-sthmtis,  the  harbours  on  the  Corinthian 
and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  the  Acr<x;orinthns,  are 
principal  objects  to  he  described  under  the  se- 
cond nead.  The  width  of  tha  iathnrae  te  the 
■arrov,-e<;t  part  is,  perhaps  ?ix  miles;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  portage  for  the  transT>orta- 
tion  of  v«8M)s  from  one  «?a  to  the  other.  Many 
effcHts  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards hy  the  Romans,  to  efl^t  a  communication 
between  the  wa'ers  of  the  .^goan  and  the 
Adriatic,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus;  and 
traces  still  remain  of  these  attempts,  and  of 
others  to  fortifv  this  narrow  gate  of  the  Penin- 
sula The  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  ;;'\n)es, 
which  were  founded  in  honour  of  Ner<nne.  and 
coDtinned  after  all  the  other  gymnastic  contests 
ofGreeoe  had  fldlenfaito  diaaae,  iMoarted  a  aa- 
I  aa  van  aa  an  infaMat  «o  thk  peealiar 


anot;  and  here,  during  a  celebration  of  these 
laitiaali,  the  iiKkpandaaea  ol  Qreece  was  pto 
danad  by  ofder  of  tha  anats  aad  paepie  of 

Rome.  On  this  little  spot  stood  also  the  thea- 
tre, the  marble  stadium,  and  the  temple  of  Mep- 
tone.  The  nuns  of  these  and  other  buildings 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  We  coda 
directly  towards  the  port  and  the  mountain,  and 
crossing  an  ariiiicial  causeway  over  a  fuss  we 
arrived  m  the  mkist  ot  the  nuns.  It  was  evi- 
dent we  had  diaeavend  flkt  real  alia  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
ISeptune,  the  stadium,  and  the  theatre.  'I'hese, 
together  with  walls  and  other  indications  oi 
a  town,  surround  tk»  port,  and  are,  fur  tha 
most  part,  sitaaled  npoii  ila  Mes,  sloping  v^- 
wards  the  .sea.  Pine  trees  are  still  growing  in 
a  line  near  the  temple  as  mentioned  by  Pau^- 
nia-s."  On  the  Connthian  gulf  the  port  of  Co- 
rinth was  I>echrpum,  from  which  the  trade  of 
the  Corinihians  was  carried  on  with  western 
Greece  J  it  sKmxI  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  cityi  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  lune  miles, 
on  the  Bareaic  golf;  they  bad  tha  port  of  Ccor 
chrea;,  from  which  they  communicated  willl 
Asia  and  the  east.  "  The  Acroconnthus,"  save 
Strabo^  at  translated  by  Cramer,  "  is  a  lolty 
mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  la 
three  stadia  and  a  half ;  but  by  the  regular  road 
the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.  The 
side  facmg  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood 
the  city,  is  the  steepeat.  It  la  ainaiad  in  tha 
plain  below,  in  the  form  of  a  trapezus,  and  was 
surrounded  witii  walls  wherever  it  was  not  de- 
fended 1^  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  w.a.s  esti- 
mated at  forqr  stadia.  Walls  had  been  con- 
atmetad  np  tlw  aiosnt  as  fbr  as  it  waa  practi^ 
able ;  and  as  we  advanced,  we  could  easily  per- 
ceive traces  of  this  species  of  buildings ;  so  that 
the  whole  circuit  was  more  than  eigtuy-five  sta- 
dia. From  the  summit  are  aeen  to  the  aoftk 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  cover- 
ed with  snow:  y>elo\v,  towards  the  west,  extnds 
the  gulf  of  Crissa ;  beyond,  are  the  Oneian 
moiratains,  stretching  from  the  Scyronian  rocks 
to  Cilhteronand  Bcrotia."  'I'he  whole  slope  of 
this  ascent  was  diversified  with  temples  erecied 
in  honour  of  different  deities;  but  the  Acroco- 
rinthns  was  particularly  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Venm.  Accordingly  her  riirine  ap> 
peared  above  those  of  all  the  other  gixls  -.  and 
1000  beautiful  females,  as  conriesnns,  ofieiaied 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddes>-  <  i  I  ,<  )ve.  From 
these  rites,  which  ihey  freely  celebrated  for  hire 
in  honour  of  this  goddess," a  copious  revenue 
was  secured  to  the  oiiv  :  but  as  luieitrnevs  were 
principally  those  who  furnished  it,  there  arose 

the  provetfa      wmwr^t  iwMt  He  K^mf^tm  irrht  ^ 

r>ot.<,  alluding  to  the  tax  there  levied  on  thdr 
superstition,  their  passions,  or  their  vanity. 
When  the  sovereign  power  was  wrested  flxim 
the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  princes,  it  was 
transferred  to  annual  mngistmles,  calted  Pry- 
tanes,  who  were  still  chos  en  from  the  femily  of 
the  Bacchiadfp.  The  oligarchy  thus  establish- 
ed by  this  family  was  not  oiveithfown  till  the 
year  B.  C.  fi2!>.  when  the  .supreme  nnihority 
was  usnrpeti  bv  rvii^elns,  the  s.)n  of  Ketioii. 
Cypseln.s  wr^s  "i'le*  cfrled  by  his  son  Periander, 
celebrated  for  his  cruellies  and  for  his  patron- 
age of  seienoe  and  Uteratnre ;  the  trfani  of  Cio» 
riatk,Bnd«ne«f  tteaavMWtem  mair 
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ponries  and  posterity  have  readerad  UlmiriovB 

as  the  ?Knge>  of  Greece.  On  the  deaifi  of  Peri- 
acider  (Jurinlh  submitted  tu  a  uiixitiale  aristo- 
cncv,  aiid  livuig  cooienledly  u&der  a  well-regu- 
Itet  goyenuBwat,  quoyd  >  nooat  oakooyn  to 
die  OUMT  fliu«  of  Gkcm.  ft  bftd,  however, 
the  mibfortime  ;o  tt;rrj;,'f?  in  a  di'-pute  with  Cor- 
ejm,  itsprincip  u  L  uk  iiy,  and  must  (herelbrts  be 
Imkod  vim  as  a  |irincipal  cause  of  ifae  Pclo- 
ponn«ian  war,  it,  indeed  any  other  cause  be 
sought  lur  ihan  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.  From  this  iime  forth  Corinth 
abaxed  all  the  nusfonuncs  that  H^fiM'^^i^  axul 
fertiaB  had  eptaikd  qpott  Athens,  TMnm,  Ar* 
goS)&c. ;  aind  the  Corinthians,  irom  this  mo- 
ment, a|>pear  in  ail  lliecoQtei>t:>  between  AthetiJi 
tmA  npkhm,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other ;  ia  separate  van  with  the  LacedaesM>- 
nians,  and  fMnied  with  this  same  people  after- 
Wds  against  Epaminondos  and  the  Bceotians. 
At  Cohnih  Piiilip  was  declared  commander  in 
chief  uf  the  forces  destitied  to  act  agmnist  the 
Persian  king ;  and  in  that  city  alsu  his  son  vrai^ 
elected  to  fill  this  officCj  no  less  fatal  to  Grecian 
liberty  than  to  its  Pen>jan  foes.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  bis  generals  distributed 
amonf  themaelyea  kis  usrifessly  acquired  pos- 
8ession.s,  Corinth  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Macedonian  kmgs,  till  we  find  it  united  bv  Ara- 
ttis  to  the  AchseM  league.  On  the  final  aisper- 
sioo  of  that  famcras  confederacy,  the  last  hcype 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  placed  on  the  strength 
of  this  place ;  but  it  was  not  proof  against  Ro- 
man perseverance,  or,  pexha|»  we  abould  say 
RoonA  destiny,  and  -was  tann  bf  tiie  eonsal 
L.  Mummins,  and  given  up  to  the  avaricr  nr 
rage  of  (he  iloman  soldien',  the  privileged  nia- 
randers  of  the  earth.  The  riches  which  the 
Romans  fbond  there  were  inunenae.  During 
the  conftignitian,  aU  Uie  metali  which  were  m 
the  city  melted  nnd  mixed  together,  and  formed 
ihnt  vnhiablc  composition  of  metals  which  has 
since  bt-^n  knoVB  bjT  the  name  of  CoriiUAium 
jBs.  This,  however,  appears  improbable,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  rememoered  that  the  artist<«  of 
Cormili  m:>(!e  a  mixture  of  copper  with  small 
quantities  ot  gold  and  silver,  and  so  brillanl 
was  the  composition,  that  the  appellatiao  v(  Co- 
rinfhian  brnxs  aHerwanls  stamped  an  cximnr- 
dinary  value  on  pieces  of  inferior  wurth.  For 
many  years  Corinth  remained  as  the  desolation 
and  huy  Qfwarhadfcdueed  it;  but  in  the  time 
of  CaiswitiraseolaBned  by  hn  order,  and  soon 
b"::aTi  to  pre.ient  somoitiini:  nf  it-;  former  tnns- 
nificence.  It  was  tlie  capital  of  Achaia  when 
St.  Paul  introdaeed  diwe  the  new  religion  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  disciple.  On  the 
divT^'on  of  the  empire  Corinth  fell,  of  course,  to 
ilie  -liriit'  of  theeasi'Tn  cititht'Ts  :  and  on  their 
overthrow  by  the  Turks,  tnis  famous  city  w&<; 
tfamferred,  aftera  siege  not  surpassed  by  any 
that  it  underwent  in  ancient  times,  into  the 
band<^  of  those  mde  conqnerors.  It  still  retains 
it<;  ancient  name,  but  with  scarcely  the  ruins 
of  iB  anci«it  afdoidoiir.  A  single  temple,  iiadf 
dismantled,  remahn  to  nmrlr  twe  site  of  one  of 
the  most  luxurious  citi»-s  of  antiquity,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  modem  village  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Strab. — Paw.  Att.  dc  Co- 
rintk. — Herod. — Thvc. —  Cram  — .MartinlS,  ep. 
S^—Suaan.  Aug.  TO.^Liv.  46,  c  S&r-Fhr.  2, 


».^FIm.  31,  ft  ft-aWL  ntk  7.  T.  Ml- 

Pam.  2,  c.  1,  &c.^Stnb.  8,  &c-~Bimer.  11. 
16. — Lie.  'Pusc.  4,  C.  14,  t»  Verr.  4,  C.  44,  <i« 
N.  D.  3. 

CoBi^,  awl  CeaioiLLA,  a  town  of  LattwBi| 
on  the  horaen  of  Ae  Vobd,  taken  by  the  IU»> 

man-;  under  C.  Martius,  called  from  thence  Co* 
nolanus.  Pirn.  3,  c  6.— — Lav.  3,  c.  33. 

CoaoNE,  a  cily  ^  MsBStBis,  upon  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Coron.  This 
town,  which  was  first  called  Epea,  was  situate 
ujx)n  the  Smas  Messeniacus,  sometimes  called 
fromitCoroneus.  When  the  Mcssenianswerei 
itaratime,  teetered  to  their eoimiiy  on tke ^ 
cline  of  the  Spartan  authority,  the  name  of  Co* 
rone  was  bestowed  upon  this  place. 

CuronAa,  I.  ft  town  of  Bceotia,  between  <h» 
Lib^rins  mons  and  the  Copaie  lake.  This 
place  boasted  an  antiqui^  that  motmted  to  the 
fafi-ili)ii>  era  ifihefiisikmgsof  Thebes.  It  was 
oUcn  the  scene  of  important  battles  that  move 
than  once  decided,  for  a  time,  the  fate  of  Boeotia. 
Here,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war, 
Agesiiaus  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  Athens, 
Thebe.s,  Corinth,  and  Argas,  B.  C.  ii!)!.  In  its 
vieimly  was  the  temple  u  Minerva  Itonis.  the 
edlflee  fin  wUdi  '*the  general  eotmctl  of  the 
Bttotian  states  assembled  till  dissolved  by  the 
Romans."  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  this  ancient  town  near  the  vilh  -  i;  Afrti- 
nies.    Paus.  Bawt.  'M.—Tk«c.  1,  113.— A«t. 

Hell.  4,  3, 8.  11.  A  town  of  Peloponnesus. 

 Another  of  Corinth       of  Cyprus  of 

Ambracia—— of  Phthiotts. 
CoRsi,  a  people  of  Sardinia. 
Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mare  Infcrum,  nn 
the  Ligurian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  trom  the 
harbour  of  Genoa  and  seven  to  the  nonh  cf  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  size  and  note  the  third  of 
the  ttalian  seas.  The  children  of  Thespins  are 
considered  by  the  mytholotrists  !o  have  first 
peopled  this  island ;  and  Eusiaihitis  refers  its 
diaeofery  to  the  accident  of  a  woman,  nsmed 
Corsa  or  Corsica,  being  led  thither  in  pursuit 
of  a  bull  that  had  strayed  from  her  herds.  In 
this  olKcuritv  the  antiquari' lli  v\vn  f^ni'd^fs 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  Corsi,  m  ho, 
CRMsiBttover  mmi  Sardinia  atan  eerlv  period, 
'  c*:Trjhlished  themselves  in  this  smaller  and  less 
inviting  territory.  Hv  the  Greeks  Corsica  was 
called  Cvmos;  and  the  Grecian  settlement  was 
effected  by  the  Phoceans,  ^^ho,  about  the  vear 
539  B.  C.  abandoned  their  homes  to  avoio  the 
Persian  yoke,  nnd  to  establi'-h  thrmselves  and 
their  liberty  in  this  distant  spot,  'i  lie  nextpo^ 
sessors  of  the  JstaOMl  were  the  raiiha^iaM; 
and  from  their  occupation  the  inhabitnnls  were 
sometimes  denominated  Plimnician  Cvrnns. 
When  subdued  bVifn'  ['.r'iri:',ii-,  it  ft.nned  at  fipHt, 
in  connexion  with  Sardmia,  the  government  of 
a  pnetor;  \m  was  afterward*  joined  to  the  Ro- 
man patriarchate,  and  governed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city.  The  fall  pf  the  Romnn  empire, 
which  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  nortnem 
tmrbarians  in  all  it<!  profinces,  left  Corsica  open 
to  their  depredations ;  and  the  Vandak  of  AfVi- 
catook  possession  of  the  island,  now  n  seecnd 
time  sabject  lo  its  Kway.  To  the  Vandal  rule 
saeceeded  that  of  the  Saracens:  and  the  mid- 
dle aces  are  ftill  of  the  wars  which,  from  this 
and  the  nei^bouring  i?«lands,  they  cairied  oi 
ftgftiBit  dK  prinssv  of  elnsteMio<nn>  Thit  |ww 
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eipa<  Roman  colonies  ertabUAed  here  were 

those  of  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  first  by  Ma- 
Hus  aud  ihe  second  by  Sylla;  but  though  in 
4hcseplacesthc  RumonnopulatioD  maj'havepre- 
poodefaied,  and  tbooga  the  AaiMiic  Qreeks  and 
the  Tyn'ans  of  AfKca  were,  no  doobt,  in  the  teni> 
porary  posscs'iion  of  its  coasts,  "the  in^ularpeo- 
pie,"  says  D'AnviUe,  "were  Ligurian;"  and 
Bqrijn  remarks  that  they  "  were  atnbboni.poor, 
Vilearned,  and  supposed  to  be  more  cruel  than 
Otiwr  nations."   Cas.—Strab. — Diad.  Sie. 

CorsCtra,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 

CoBTONA.  "  About  fourteen  miles  south  of 
AiTetinmwefind  Cortona,  a  city  whose  claims 
lo  antiquity  appear  to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  m  Italy,  and  which  to  this  clay  retains  its 
name  unchanged.  Ckmceming  its  origin,  we 
kara  fipom  Diocwaiua  of  Ualicamassus,  who 
qjnolet  from  Hellaniens  of  he^bos,  an  author 
aomewhat  anterior  to  Ilproilotu*;,  that  the  Pe- 
Ift^  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  sutv 
•M^milly  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Italy 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  fortified ;  and 
from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in  Tyr- 
rh(  ni.'i.  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  find  Cor- 
tona s^led  the  metropolis  of  that  province. 
Silitis  ttalieos  calls  it  the  city  of  Corithus,  in 
conformity  with  Virijil,  who  frequently  nlludes 
to  the  land  of  Coriihus  as  the  countrj'  of  Dar- 
daiuis,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

Coaoa,  a  river  of  Arabia^  falling  into  the  Red 
8ea.  BcroM.  3,  e.  9. 

CoaVEASSA,  a  city  of  Mvsia. 

CoarauM  Antkcm.  About  two  hours' 
jaataef  from  Delphi  bHie  eeldirated  Corycian 
care,  snrpn-:<^in<:  in  extent  ererjr  other  known 
cavern,  mil  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  advance 
into  the  interior  without  a  torch.  The  roof.from 
which  an  abtmdance  of  water  trickles,  is  ele- 
vated far  above  the  floor;  and  vestiires  of  the 
drippir?  moisture  (i.  p.  stnhctites)  are  to  be  seen 
attached  to  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
cave.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnassus  consider 
it  sacred  to  the  Corycian  nyrephs  and  the  god 
Pan.**  Immediately  after  the  entrance,  the  cave 
expands  into  a  chamber  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  perhaps  300  wide.  In  this  sacred  recess, 
oh  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the  people  of 
Delphi  concealed  themselves.  Cram.--Ber.  8, 

3a. 

Convri  ''  T.  now  Cnrcn.  a  pla^^e  in  Cilicia.  with 
a  cave,  and  a  grove  which  produced  excellent 
aaffhm.  Itomi.  §,  5W.  4,  v.  6R. — Luean.  9,  v. 
909— P/f".  .',  c  57— 0"r  ad  Fam.  12.  rp  IH 

Strtib.  I  I.  11.  A  spot  called  by  Strain) 

CiMARCs,  now  cape  CarabuM,  a  point  of  land 
in  the  island  of  Crete,  frmn  which  it  wa.s  usnal 
to  compute  the  distances  to  the  several  ports  of 
Pelop<»iin''-i'!.    P/<f».  1,  19— WrrtA.  17. 

CoRYriiA.''n-M,  a  promontor>'  of  Messenia,  on 
which  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  erect- 
ed the  fortress  thai,  after  the  destmctinn  of  the 
ancient  citv  of  Pylus,  a-ssumed  that  name. 
pans.  4,  c.  36. 

Coai  DOW  SbMOL  and  by  corruption  Lanjo, 
IB  bland  of  Asia  Mfaior,  in  the  entrance  of  t  he 
Ceramic  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  cluster  onlled 
Sporadcs.  Before  the  name  of  Cos  was  as- 
aigned  to  this  island  it  had  been  called  Merope, 
Caria,  and  Nvmphea.  The  silks  that  were  ma- 
&  vfactnred  there  became  a  ftreat  artide  oflnxn- 
<VitloM^  tad  Ike  wine  ofCwvMftfltvoar-' 

flO 


ite  beveraire  with  the  lieher  citfaeBa.  Hippo. 

crates,  the  father  of  medicine,  and  Apelles,  the 
matchless  master  of  his  art,  were  natives  ul  Cos. 

CosA,  and  Cossa,  or  C6s.s,  a  maritime  town 
of  Eiruria.  Virg.  JBit^  10,  v.  i6a— Xiv.  88L  c. 
11.— Ore.  9,  Mi.  %.^Cm.  B.  C.  1,  c  34. 

Co8sj:i,  a  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  ot  the  mouniaios  which  limit 
Susiana  towards  the  west,  and  OQ  the  southern 
boundary  of  Media.  The  conquest  of  this  peo 
pie  by  Alexander  was  the  work  of  40  day.s. 

CossKA,  a  part  of  PerM.T.    JHihI.  17. 

CosYBA,  a  barren  island  in  the  African  MS, 
near  Idelita.  Ovid.  FM.  3,  r.  867. 

CoTc^  and  Corna,  a  promooloty  of  Manri- 
tania. 

CoTBON,  a  small  -island,  near  the  citadel  of 
Carthace,  with  a  convenient  bay,  which  served 
for  a  dock-yaTd.   ServUa  i»  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v. 

131— />/f)^/.  3. 
CoTTi.%;  Alpeb.    Vid,  Alpes. 
Chai;  ,  awoody  mountain  of  Cilicia,  pan  of 
mount  Taurus,  sacred  to  Apolla   Opm.  MO, 
9,  V.  Ub.—Horat.  1,  od.  ill. 
CrambCsa,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
Cranjb,  a  small  island  in  the  Sinus  Laeoni- 
cus.  In  this  spot  the  Tro^  Paris  first  stopped 
with  Helentoenjoyth'' fruits  of  his  violated  taith. 
It  is  now  called  Mamthonin,  and  is  situate  but 
about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  Horn.  IL  3, 442. 

CaAMi.  one  of  the  fbnr  pnnc^  towns  of 
theirianoofGephallenia.  Its  mins  manifest  its 
great  antiquity,  as  they  are  all  of  that  kind  en  li- 
ed Cyclopian.  When  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  their  countn,-  in  the  PeloponnestB 
on  the  restoration  of  Pylos  to  their  Spartan  op- 
pressors, the  city  of  Cranii  was  chosen  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  projM  r  place  for  the  estaftish* 
ment  of  those  uniortimate  exiles. 

Cranon,  and  CrIhnon,  a  town  of  Thessair, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  where  Antijvre: 
and  Cratenw defeated  the  Athenians  alU'r  Alex- 
ander's death.    Lir.  96,  c.  10,  1.  4'2,  c.  &i. 

Crater.  The  bay  between  the  Misenum 
and  Surentnm  promontories,  on  the  const  of 
Campania,  now  the  fhilf  of  Naplr$,  was  <  alb  d, 
in  antiquity, Crater,  Campanus,  and  Puieolanus 
Sinos.  fn  the  time  of  the  geographer  Sirabo, 
the  coast  was  so  thickly  lined  between  the  pro- 
montories, with  cities,  villas,  and  villa-jes,  as 
to  present  the  appoarnnre  .if  an  uninierrupted 
settlement,  or  rather  of  a  continued  city. 

CRAvms,  I.  a  river  which,  risinirhi  Areadia, 
ran  acro^^s  the  whole  width  of  Achaia.  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Corinthia  Sinus,  at  the  town  of 

fR'^,  nearly  opposite  ihe  Crisana  hay.  

II.  Another,  now  CraH,  in  Lucania  and  the 
coimtrv  of  the  Brutii,  The  town  of  Thnrii 
'^lood  upon  itsbank«;  and  accordintrio  Swine- 
bume,  it  now  empties  into  the  Sybaris,  thoueh 
supposed  to  have  discharged  itself  formerly 
south  of  that  river  into  the  Tareniine  jjulf  Ib 
wafers  were  believed  lo  whi'en  the  hair  of  tho^ 
who  bathed  in  them.  This  river  derived  its 
name  from  the  Cratbis  in  Greece.  Ovid.  AkL 
14,  T.  815.— Bnu.  Tc.  9R.^PUm.  31,  c. «. 

CREMf.R*.  now  the  Vchn.  n  small  river  of 
Toscanv,  falling  in'o  the  Tilier.  fnmoiis  for  the 
death  of  the  SOOFabii.  who  were  killed  there  in 
a  battle  ajirainst  the  Veientes,  A.  U.  C  OT7 
Orid.  PuL  2,  V.  905  — J^«r.  8.  v.  1» 
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rrnth,  where  Tbeseas  ki..eu  a  ^j\v  at  mtcom- 
woo  bigness.   Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  435. 

Cremmt,  akl  Cr£mna,  I.  a  place  at  wbicb 
the  Roman?;  ^ahlished  a  colony  in  Pisit^ia. — 
The  lurt:lica.uuui>  m  part  remain,  upon  an  ele- 
vated point,  now  Kebrinaz.  II.  A  commer- 
cial place  oatlte  Pains  Meotis.  Buvdot^AfCU, 

CucMdNAf  a  town  of  Cffaalptne  Goal,  Maw 
(hem«iu!i  of  the  Addua  iiix-n  the  Po.  In  this 
place,  and  at  Placentia,  the  Romans  first  esta- 
fclished  thcmsclvL's  bqrond  limits  of  what 
wa"s  then  called  Italy  proper,  on  the  north  ;  and 
from  these  cities  they  expected  to  hold  in  check 
the  uiiinana^'eable  inhahiianis  of  these  northern 
regioas.  The  native  Qauls  were  only  sncceed- 
edm  this  imponaat  post  hy  the  Romans  one 
year  before  the  descent  of  Hannibal  upon  Italy, 
In  the  civil  wars  Cremona  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  republicans;  and  the  rapacity  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Cxsar  Augustus  was  sati^fied  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  city.  AAer  a  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  its  situation  restored  to  Cremona  its  ini- 

Esriance  and  opoloice;  bat  the  wais  of  Viiel- 
os  and  YespuSuk  sipiin  redoeed  it,  and,  as 
Tacini?  r.h<.erves,  "  destroyed  a  colony,  -n  hieh, 
for  '.200  ycar;i,  had  flourished  and  prospered. — 
Uninjured  by  foreign  attacks,  it  fell  a  victim  to 
domestic  war."  In  the  midale  ages  Cremona 
shared  the  fortimes  of  the  republics  that  first 
4.ssi  rtoil  their  liberty  against  ine  pretenvions  of 
Jie  German  emperors.  Lit.  21,  c.  5(3. —  Tacit. 
BW.  3,0. 4  and  19. 

CprvT'^VTA.  a  district  of  ^Tv?'1"riia  in  Thrare, 
"Ln  whirh  the  Pela.sji  are  saiil  iu  liave  remain f*i 
a!icr  their  gradual  disappearance  fromGreecc 
and  the  borfieriog  countries.  Thi&  region  alone 
was  repoited  to  produce  lions  In  Buropi' ;  and 
here  the  camels  of  Xerxes  are  •-aid  to  have  K'en 
attacked  by  those  animals.  The  name  of  ihi' 
principal  city  was  Creston  or  Crcstonc.  Sntne 
authors  write  for  Crestonia,  Gnrstonia.  It  is 
now  Caradack.    Herodot.  6,  c.  5. 

Ckkta,  an  islam!  of  the  Mcdi'-errnnetn  Sea 
aoiuh  of  the  Mgem.  It  "forms  an  irregular 

firaUelogram,  of  which  the  western  side  faces 
icily,  while  the  eastern  faces  towards  Ep)7>t ; 
on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Maie  CreU- 
cum ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea, 
which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cyrene."  Various  estimates 
have  beer,  made  ni"  tlie  c  iron  inference  of  this 
celebrated  island  ;  Pliny  reports  it  at  ?70 miles 
in  length  fiom  east  to  west ;  while  in  breadth 
it  nowhere  exceeds  50.  He  givps  %  cirrnmfer' 
ence  of  about  539  miles.  JSL  is  impcMssible  to 
fix  the  etymology  of  its  name,  but  most  authors 
concur  in  assignrng  it  to  Cres,  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  accounts  of  mytholofry.  Many,  however, 
derive  it "  'n*  a  svnropeorabhrevinilon  from  the 
Curetes,  the  first  inhabitants  thereof,  who,  lo- 
irether  with  the  Telchines,  were  priests  of  Cv- 
bele,  the  priiicipal  eoddess  of  this  land."  T'H 
the  erti  of  Minos,  Crete  was  supposed  hv  iht 
Gi''eks  t.)  have  lM?en  pcriipicd  by  a  hn'barons 
rti'-e,  called  by  Homer,  Eteocretes;  confonn  l.  d 
hy  many  tbeorkds  with  Ae  Cnretes,  the  Da  ri  \  I  i . 
and  Tel  ■liiri"^.  rnnccrini;  whose  oriL'in  and 
character  even  poetry  and  mytholoev  have  no! 
inv^tad  «  eOBliWDUNis  account.  The  vt^e  of 
Minos,  or  rather,  pexhaiv,  the  aces  of  the  two 
monarchs  who  ruled  in  Crete  ubder  that  name, 
is  most  probably  to bttonldaild  a»ti|»fl|IO«h 
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of  the  first  dawn  of  v-ivilizaiion  in  the  .:^hmd. 
where  it  seems  lu  have  anticipated  the  improve 
ment  of  Greece  in  all  the  arts  of  life  and  gov-- 
emment.  The  Dorinr  s  '\'ir!y  f  •  taMi'^hf-d  them- 
selves in  Crete ;  and  u  is  qsuie  j-o^Mfile,  ti.at 
w  hen  Lycuipis  is  .vaid  to  have  introduced  the 
laws  of  Minoa  into  L«coni&,  itwa.«ionlv  meant 
at  first  that  he  introduced  Irom  Crete,  atul  Irom 
other  >(  'tlenu'nts,  the  instiiutionf;  of  liir  Dorians. 
Aller  the  Trojan  war,  the  pimcipal  cities  of 
Crate  coniiiiluted  themnrives  repobties,  ar.d 
were  gencmlly  governed  according  :o  th.  prin- 
ciples uhi'  li  ihey  had  proved  tinder  ilse  luose 
ancient  stale  of  things.  "  The  chief  mnsistrates. 
called  Cosroi.  were  len  in  number,  atid  elected 
aunually.  TheGerontes  con.stinited  t  he  cr>imcil 
of  the  nation,  and  ucre  S(  l<>r*(  (!  \\i  m  hose  who 
were  thouglit  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of 
Cosmns."  BntthoagD  the  Cretan  are  su]  iKised 
to  have  answered  ns  a  model  for  the  Si  nrtnn 
laws,  there  \v;ts  (his  luatciial diflTerence  lii  tl  oir 
ronstitntion,  that  while  eveiy  regtilatior.  I't  -  ne 
Lacedxroonian  lawgiver  had  in  view  the  pre- 
servation and  dignit)'  of  an  aristocracy,  thecba- 
raotcr  of  the  instiuitions,  called  those  of  Minos, 
was  es-seniiaiiy  tieinfK  taiic.  The  island  of 
Crete  underwent  fewer  political  vtcissiindes 
than  the  other  states  of  Greece.  It  did  col,  in- 
deed, fall  under  the  Roman  dominion  till  after 
thf  Miihridaiic  \\  ar.  and  formed, M"hen  conque- 
red,apart  of  the  government  of  theprnronsul  of 
Cvrenaicn.  The  name  of  Hecntompolis,  which 
Homer  bestows  on  it,  was  derived,  as  the  word 
imports,  from  nhundred  ciliescontaiiied  in  it,  of 
which  forty  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of 
Piolcmv.  Qnossus  was  the  capital,  and  the  earlv 
eonrtof  thelrings.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Greece 
•was  more  the  snbjpct  nf  poeirv  than  thi^  inland, 
"the  mistress  of  the  sea;'  and  the  name  of 
mount  Ida^  which  rose  to  a  ^reat  elevation  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  recalls  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  genealogy  f>f  the  pods.  The  natives 
of  Crete,  howevrr,  enjoyed  hm  a  bad  repniatifM 
with  the  other  Greeks ;  and  the  Kmntt  Mdmi 
was  made  as  often  to  include  with  the  Cilidaiis 
and  Cappadocians,  the  penplp  of  Crete  as  tho 
citizens  of  the  vohiptnons  Corinth.  Candia  if; 
now  the  name  of  this  island.  H&'ot.  1,  od.86^ 
V.  10,  tpod.  O.—Orid.  Fast.  3,  v.  444.  Bpist. 
10.  V.  m.—Vttt.  Max.  7,  c.      SM.  ML*— 

1.  ucnn.  "V      V^\.—  Virg.  .F.n.  3,  r.  Wk^flKtm, 

2,  c.  7.—Pltn.  4,  c.  18.— Cf<m. 

MARK,  that  Mirt  of  the  Mediter- 
rriTjenn  which  intervened  rvctwecn  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  stnuh-casiern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Cram. 

CUECSA,  or  CRRCffTs,  a  port  of  Borotia,  the' 
harbonr  of  Thespin>,  on  the  confines  of  the  Me* 
garean  territory.    Its  position  seems  to  conc» 
spond  with  that  of  jAv/>ffnftTf>.  Cnm. 

Crimmu,  »  prranontruv.  river,  and  town,  ob 
iVe  eastern  coast  of  the  Brntinn  territory,  now 
(  ulletl  respectively  Capo  ftflP  Alia-.,  Pivmcvien, 
now  Cir!'i.    The  citv  <^f  '''rimi'-a  M'n^  "-aid  to 

have  been  founded  by  Philoctctcii.  alter  the  siege 
of  Trov.  At  a  mtich  laier  period  Crimisa  is 
Ml]  p>ved  Tnhnvr  changed  its  name  to  Patenmm, 

Cram.Strab.  6.  2.M. 

Cbis«*.  a  town  of  Pfcccie,  near  Pamassns^ 
above  Cirrha,  It  wa*«specially  famous  forth* 
celebration  of  the  Pvthhn  eames  in  its  plain. 
ThftOMlpfacUccsof  the  CriMmMindnMdtlli 
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Amphictvoas  to  destroy  the  j-  town  in  the  Cri»- 
sasan  or  Sacred  war.  '  Sir  W.  Gel!  points  oat 

•  tiie  ruins  of  Cnssa  near  an  old  church,  situaied 
on  the  saw,  sn\l  caUusA  Criw.  Cram.—Silrnit. 

Cumsjurs  MINUS,  a  par:  of  the  C()rin"hia''us 
Sinas,  which  lotik  lu  uarns  li-om  the  ii'wa  of 
Crissa.  The  western  shore  of  this  b;iv  belong- 
ed to  the  Locriaas,  the  easr^ern  to  the  Phociansi. 
Strabo  som?titne5  appear  to  have  applied  the 
&amc  of  ihis paniculir  bay  i<>  ttic  whole CoriA* 
tbiacus  Siuiu.  it  is  now  the  ihUf  »/  SnUiut. 
Cram.—Slnt.  R— 71m.  1,  107. 

Cric-Mkt6pi^»v  r'RiM'tNTor»n  m,  now  C^pc 
Crio,  the  south-western  oxirem  y  ofCro'e,  126 
miles  distant  from  Phveits  a  promontory  of  Cy- 
ftnaiea.  Crwat.— — the  Ram's  Forehead, 
t  promontory  ranninK  far  into  the  Bnxinc, 
which  lorininafes  the  Tauric  Cherwnese.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Turks  K^mdji-bottrnK,  or  the 
Black  Nose.  VAweiSk, 

Crocu's  Campi's,  an  extensive  plain  in  The^ 
sair,  watfre^i  by  the  Amphnrsus;  doubtless 
the  tract  to  wIhl-Ii  Ajwllouius  gives  the  appella- 
tiw  ol'  AthamaniiuA.    CVoai.— iir^«ii.  2, 513. 

OnooMNUivAin,  a  name  of  Aninoe,  near 
lake  Mirtis.    V'td.  Arsino*. 

CuoMMToM,  a  place  in  the  Saronic  ^tilf  in 
Corintltia,  llroBi  whose  capital  it  was  1*20  stadia 
distant  It  was  near  the  M^areaa  froaiier, 
and  was  eelehrated  as  the  haont  of  a  wild  boar 
destroyed  by  Theseus   Cram. — Plut. 

Cromki,  and  Croml,  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
which  j^re  name  to  the  district  Cromiies.  A 
place  of  St  rensith,  according  to  Xeaophon.  Now 
probably  Crana.    Cran.—Hftt.  7,  4,  21. 

CaONlos  MONs.or  the  hiU  ot"  Satm  u,  a  mount 
4)f  BUs,  OB  the  saamU  of  which,  priests,  c:il)''(i 
BasibB,  oflfered  aaeriiees  to  the  gw  ever)' }  ear 
at  the  vernal  equinox.  Cram. 

Croto,  "now  Crotonr,  on  the  liule  river 
JEsarus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
powerful  states  of  Ma^na  Graecia.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Mysedlas.  an  Achaean  lead- 
er s  >i»n  after  Sybaris  had  hccn  colonized  bv  a 
outv  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  about  7l5 
JL.  C.  Aeeording  to  sane  traditions,  however, 
tin  origin  of  Croto  was  much  more  ancient,  and 
it  wassaid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  heroCro- 
lon.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
BKMt  distinguished  foUowen  in  this  dir  toge- 
ther withthe  overthrow  of  Sybaris  whieh  it  ao- 
complished,  the  exploit'^  of  Milo  and  several 
Wher  Crotoniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
eontribmed  in  a  li^  degree  to  raise  its  fame. 
It<;diiTiite  also  wa."? proverbially  excellent.  This 

*  town  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  was  the  birth-place  of  Dcmoced--^,  who 
long  enjoyed  the  rqwOation  of  being  the  fkiA 
physician  to  Greeee."  From  the  tine  of  the 
triumph  over  Sybaris,  Croto be^n  to  latitriii'^h, 
in  coasequence  of  the  increased  love  of  luxury 
exhibited  by  its  inhabitants.  "  As  a  proof  of 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on 
their  hein?  vuhsequently  rn^acre,!  in  hostilities 
with  the  Locnaos,  an  armv  of  130,000  Croto- 
oialswere  rooted  by  10,000  of  the  enemv  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarrras.  Dionvsius  the  Elder 
gained  possession  of  the  town,  which  he  did  not 
long  retain.  When  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Ctm  was  Mil  a  eoasidemble  dqr,  extending  on 


both  sides  of  the  river,  and  tia  vaUs  cnbracing 

a  circumference  of  IS  miles.  Birt  the  conse- 
(j'lenees  ut'  j  s  war  with  that  kins:  proved  so 
ruinous  to  its  pru>pf  my,  that  above  one  half  iis 
extent  became  deserted."  After  the  battle  of 
CannfT  it  snrrenderod  to  the  Cnrthapirinn--,  nnd 
its  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  tt>  Lo- 
cri.    Cramtf.—Strab.  G.—iHod.  Sic.  4, 94. 

CRcrrvMEaimc,  or  CRoarvimm,  a  coioay  of 
Alba,  situaied  near  the  Tiber  above  Pideme.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Virgil  and  Siliiis  Italicus 
Prom  this  city,  the  rid^e  of  which  mons  Sacer 
formed  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  called  Cms- 
tumini  Colles  ;  since  Varro,s[>eakin7  of  the  se- 
eesMon  of  the  Roman  {>eon!e  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessio  Crustumina.  The  tribe  called  Crns- 
lununa  evidently  owed  its  name  to  this  city.  Its 
site  is  ntnv  probably  occupied  by  MaTciglian» 
Vcrchin.  Crmm.—Di»».  UaL  8,  SA.-^Lie.  1, 
■A'^  -  12,  34. 

(;iti>n«MiiM,a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  from 
the  Appenines  into  the  Adriatic,  between  Ai> 
minium  and  Pisnumm.   It  is  now  Cmca. 

Crtpta,  a  passage  throng  noftnt  Fansily- 
pus.    Vid.  Pansilypus. 

Onmtn,  or  GtiMB^e,  a  town. of  Thessalv 
belonirin?  to  the  ancient  Dolopians.  It  is  sa£Sl 
to  have  been  ceded  by  Pcleus.  the  father  of 
Achilles,  to  Phtenix,  probably  the  Cymine  of 
Livy.  The  name  of  Ctemene  is  still  attached 
to  the  site.   CrmiL  ApM.  Argtn.  1, 67. 

Crrvos,  a'pofton  the  soodi  aide  of  the  Cher* 
sonesas  Tauriea. 

CTEsirHOM,  a  city  on  the  Tiijris,  nor  far 
from  SeleacLs,  built  ))y  the  Panhi m  in  imr 
with  the  view  of  (ii'piipulatin:^  U.vt  vl  <n  It  w.15 
nearlv  opmsite  the  ancient  sitcofrorhe.  It 
Avas  first  built  by  Vardanes,  and  afterwards 
1  icavtifled  and  walled  by  Paeoms,  who  made  it 
a  royal  residenee.  It  wa<;  several  times  nssanlv 
eii  by  the  Roman  emperors,  srenerallv  wi-honi 
success;  and,  amongst  others.  I'v  .Tuliiitiiheap  ts- 
talc,  who  perished  there.  There  is  no  dcriht 
that  Ctcsiphon  was  erected  upon  the  riiiii'5  of  n 
still  more  ancii'M'  i-itv,  in  !!!>"  '.an  l  <if 

Shinar,  (Oea.  10,  10.)  The  sites  of  Ca:hc  and 
Ctesiphon  are  now  railed  al'Modam,  or  the  Two 
Cities;  and  in  tb?*;  Ia.«t  the  ruins- of  an  an'-if-n* 
fice  are  called  T<ikt-Kesra,  or  the  thron?  <  ^iKhns- 
rves.   ffAnvilU. — Heyl.  Com.'-'Ibfsemi&Urr. 

Cqcdbob,  a  town  of  Cnppadoda,  in  the  aonth- 
eastem  part  of  the  province,  now  Coautn.  It 
w;vs  .sitnalfil  in  otv>  of  the  ^'ir^e^;  nf  m  lunt 
Taurus,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  gloorav  place 
of  exile  of  St  John  Chrysostom.    D'A  nrt'Hr. 

Cri.iino,  a  town  of  the  Allobro?'^>  in  Ganl. 
called  aflerwards  Gratianopolis,  and  now  Gr's 
lUfbif.    Cic.  ep. 

Coma,  Comjb,  and  Ctms.  L  Uie  m'>st  pow- 
erfta!  of  the  iBoiie  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 

wa<?  situated  on  a  bav  r:\lled  CumT-is  Sitri^, 
and  is  now  Nemourt.   This  ci'v  wa<  th"^  bir  h- 
plaee  of  Ephoma,  and  the  residence  th.- 
bylla  Cumnna,  to  be  distinsruished  fio'ii  the  Si- 
bvlla  Curntra  of  CumflR  in  Italr.  n'A'>r!!h.— 

Iffi/I.  Co^n   II.  Another  ri;v  <  f  'li''  >.'i"v« 

name,  in  Campania,  situated  on  a  ruckv  hdl 
washed  by  the  sea,  near  the  penmsnla  which 
terminates  in  the  Mi"<ennm  Promi^ntorium.  int! 
not  fir  from  the  Avemian  and  Lncrine  bkest 
"  It  is  eenerally  agreed  that  Cumfw  wa<  f..nnd« 
cdata  veijeaHypariod  by  aomeOrerks  of  En- 
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bcBa,  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Canue 
and  Me^sihenes  of  Chalcis.  The  Laiinpoets, 
with  Virxil  at  iheir  head,  all  distinguish  Curmc 
i»y  the  title  of  the  Euboic  city.  The  period  ai 
which  Cumu'  was  foumlcil  is  siated  in  the  Chro- 
noloey  of  Eii>ebius  tu  have  been  about  1050 
A.  CTthat  is,  a  lew  years  before  the  great  mi- 
gration (»f  the  loninns  into  Asia  Minor."  In 
the  2;jHih  year  of  Uuiiie  liie  Cumxans  compel- 
led the  Etruscans,  who  soueht  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  south,  to  abandin  the  8tM«  of  their 
city ;  and  twenty  rem  later,  Arialoaemtts,  the 
Ciim;rnn  IcarlLT,  (lefeatcd  and  slew  Aruns,  the 
son  of  the  Eiru»:aa  Porcenna.  Shortly  alter, 
Aristodemus  usurped  the  chief  command  in  his 
native  city,  and  heKi  it  15  years,  til!  dfpoM-d 
and  .>lain.  Tarquiniu;.  Sup<;l^u^  JicJ  al  Cuiiia' 
A.  U.  C.  259.  "  Here  was  the  cavern  of  the 
Sibyl,  or  the  temple  of  Apollo:  it  conairtcd  of 
one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  td&i  rock; 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  siege 
which  the  fortress  of  Cumx,  then  in  the  pos- 
WBion  of  the  GhHhs,  maintained  against  Nar- 
ces;  that  general,  by  undermining  the  carem, 
caused  the  citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and 
thus  invoU'Cil  the  whole  in  one  eommnn  ruin. 
The  rains  of  Cumae  siiil  bear  the  ancient  name, 
and  are  at  the  fool  of  tlw  hfll  on  which  the  city 
was  builL"  CraM.^Stnib.  5,  ai3  —  T'lVc  .Kn. 
6,  a,  42.— Lip.  2, 21,  a4 ;  4,  I  I ;  8, 11 ;  23,  31,  37. 

CcTMANVs  siNoa,  a  name  of  the  /7<iy  of  Na- 
flfc%  Otherwise  called  Crater  and  Puteolanns 
Sinua. 

CcNAXA,  a  place  of  Assyria,  500  stadia  from 
Babylon,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween Artazerzes  and  his  brother  Cyrus  the 
younger,  B.  C.  401.  Mnrmon  probably  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  place,  *'  immediately 
prer-Ml iiil;  a  canal  of  coinuiunieation  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  canal  is  what, 
in  the  march  of  Julian,  is  eallcd  Macenracta, 
after  the  Syriac  Maifarckin,  denotiii:^  a  deriva- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  canal."  D'Anville. — 
Plvi.  in  Artax. — Ctesias. 

CoimDa,  the  wedge,"  a  name  given  to  the 
soath-westem  extremity  of  Lusiuinia.  It  is 
now  Alsa  rof,froai  aia#6,  the  Anbie  fat "  vest." 
ITAnvUU. 

Conu  M*anfiiA,  I.  a  town  of  Picennm  on 

the  coast ;  according  to  Sirabo,  an  establishment 
of  the  Etruscans,  who  worshipped  Juno  under 

the  name  of  Cupra.  II.  Mo.vtaka,  another 

town  of  Pioenum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iBsis, 
called  Montana  dram  its  situation  on  the  moun- 
tains. Cram. 

CoBcs,  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Via 
Snlaria,  "celebrated  as  having  communicated 
the  name  of  duirites  to  the  Romans,  and  dis- 
tinguished als<i  a.s  having  given  birth  to  Numa 
Pompilius.  Anti(]uaries  are  divided  as  to  the 
tile  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cures.— Clnvertus 
plaees  it  at  Vneavio  di  Sabina,  about  95  miles 
f^om  Rome.  The  opinion  of  Tlolstenius  nnjjhf, 
Aowever,  to  be  preferred  ;  he  fixes  it  at  Cnrresf. 
a  little  town  with  a  river  of  the  same  name." 
Lfmn^Strab.  6^  Karr.<-JS«.  6,  811;  8, 
6S7. 

rcRF.TKs.    Vld.  .TJnlw,  and  Part  TIT. 
CcBfens,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 
residence  of  the  CuretM.  Ovid,  JUUL  8,  196. 
CtnuA.    ^''ld.  Part  II. 
**   'TowAs,  a  promontory  which  divides  the 
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southern  shore  of  Cyprus  into  two  parts.  It  is 
now  called  AimIs,  or  delia  CkUU.  lyAnvilU. 

CcRiOMUTjB,  a  people  ^f  Arroorica,  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  Ambibari 
and  Rhedones;  on  the  south  by  that  ol  the  Ve- 
neti  \  on  the  wetit  by  that  of  the  UsiMutt  and 
Lemovices;  on  the  north  Ytf  the  oeean.  Their 
district  is  now  the  Drj^artmrni-ffrs-Cofrs-dK- 
Mord.  Lcni.—  C(/s.  UcU.  U.  '2,  c.  34, 1.  3,  c.  11. 

CoBiDM,  a  town  of  Cyprus^'  pn^Mbly  nofw 
Piseofia.  D'AnrilU. 
CcTTLUB,  an  a>x>rigimil  tttwn  in  the  Sabine 

terniorv,  to  the  east  of  Rente,  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  ••  It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake, 
now  Pozzo  RiUiL'ntino,  and  the  floating  islanu 
on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Umbilicus,  or  cen- 
tre of  Italy.  Cutilife  is  noticed  by  Strabti  for 
its  mineral  waters,  which  were  accounted  salu- 
tary for  many  disorders:  they  failed,  however, 
in  their  effect  u|Kin  Vespa.sian,  who  died  here." 
Cram  — Dion.  Hal.  1,  14;  2,  4y.~i'i*».  2,  95. 
—  Varr.ap  Plin.  3,  12. 

CvANKJi,  now  the  Pavanare,  two  rugged  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about 
20  stadia  from  the  niouihoflhe  Thrarmti  Ros- 
phorus.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  the  European  coast;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Stralxi,  there  is  only  a  space  of  20 
furlongs  between  them.  The  waves  of  the  sea, 
which  continually  break  against  them  with  a 
Tiohat  noise,  fill  the  air  with  a  darkening  foam, 
and  render  the  passage  extremely  dangerou*. 
The  ancients  supj^o^rd  that  the  these  islands 
floated,  and  even  sometimes  united  to  crush 
vessels  into  pieces  when  they- passed  through 
the  straits.  This  tradition  arose  from  their  ap- 
pearing, like  all  other  objects,  to  draw  nearer 
when  navigators  approached  iheiii.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Sifmfkgades  and  PianrUe.  ^ 
Their  true  situation  ana  form  was  first  explored 
and  asrertained  by  the  Argonauts.  Phn.  fi,  c. 
\^.—IkuH!ot.  4,  c.  9S^  —Ap^nfln.  2,  v.  317  and 
eaO.—I^coj)k.  1285— .s-/r/7//.  1  and  1— JUU^  ^ 
c  r—Otid.  Tria.  1,  el.  9,  v.  34. 

Ctclades,  a  name  given  to  certain  islands 
of  the  .^gean  St  a  iliat  surrounded  Delos  as  with 
a  circle;  whence  the  name  («o«rXof,  cireulus.) 
"  8Undx>  writes  that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  anerwards  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  we  learn  from 
Artemidorus,  where  Ceos.  Cythnos,  Seripho«, 
Melo$,8iphtt06,Cimolos,  Prepesinihos  Olearos, 
Paros,  Nazos,  Svros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andro<«, 
and  Gvaros  ;  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
.self  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  iLs  being  a 
mere  rock,  as  also  PrejH^sinthos  and  Olearos." 
Thcra,  Anaphe,  and  Ast\'pala'a  are  by  some  a** 
signed  to  the  Cyclades,  W  others  to  the  Spo- 
radcs.  "  It  appears  from  the  Greek  hi«slorian<:, 
that  the  Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the 
Phmiieians,  Carians,  and  Leleges.  whose  pi- 
ratical habits  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered 
and  finally  eztirpaled  by  Minos.  These  islands 
were  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by 
Polycrates.  tyrant  of  Snmos,  and  the  Persians ; 
but  after  the  battle  of  Mvi-nh'  they  became  de- 
pendent on  Athens."  Cram, — Srab.  10. — 
Plin.  4,  n.—T%vcfd.  1,4,  and  94.— ArsM. 
1,  171 ;  5,  29. 

Ctdnits,  anver  of  Ciltcia  near  Tarsus,  where 
83 
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AUiandtt  bithtid  when  covered  with  sweat. 
The  consequences  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
monarch.  The  Cydnus  ro!>e  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, and  emptied  ilselt  mto  the  sea  below  Tar- 
SU3,  ibrming  by  its  expansiuu  the  pun  of  that 
eitf.  Accordmgto  Paul  Lucas,  the  Cydnus  is 
now  called  Mi:rU>af(i  or  Sinduos  ;  at  least  he 
thus  styles  liic  nver  on  the  bunks  ol  whicii  he 
fixes  the  ruins  of  Tarsus.  Faccioloti  gives  the 
modem  name  aa  Comaa.  lfA»viiU,—Ciau*- 
tard.—Curt.  9,  e.  4.-rJitsU%,  11,  c  8. 

CvnosiA,  "  one  ol"  the  most  ancient  anii  ini- 
lortani  cities  ol  Crete,  probably  founded  by  the 
'ydoMS  of  Homer,  whom  Strwo  considered  as 
indigenous.  But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  uritnn 
to  a  party  of  Sauiuin'".,  who,  bavinjf  been  exiled 
by  Polycraies,  .st  ttk-d  in  Crt-te  wfien  they  had  j 
expelled  the  Zacymiuans.  Six  years  aflerward^, 
the  SamiwiMi  were  conqoered  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  jEgineta^  and  Cretans,  and  reduc- 
ed to  captivity ;  the  town  then  probably  revert- 
ed to  its  ancient  poBMnoia,  the  Cjrdomans.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Gortynians,  who  were  ft.s- 
siiled  by  an  Athemaii  squadron.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Gnossians. 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaeeus,  the  Phocian 
general,  nller  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 
War,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  troops,  during  the  siege.  Tixp  ruins 
of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  aeen  on  the  site  of 
JentmL**  Cnm,—B»oiet.  3,  S&.—T%vcyd.  3, 
85.— Lit).  37.  GO. 

Cyu.enk,  I.  "the  loAiestand  most  ci  Kbrat- 
ed  mountain  of  A  rcadin,  which  rise:s  bi'iween 
Stymphalus  and  Pheneas,  on  the  borders  of 
Achaia.  It  was  said  to  lake  ils  name  from  Cyl- 
len,  the  son  of  Elatus,  and  was,  according  tu  tlie 
poets,  the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  on  the  snmniit.  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mated by  some  ancientgeographers  at  20  "^ind  m, 
by  others  atl5.  ThemodamnameisZ^/'  A 
nei^ibbunngmotmtainwascalled  Chel'ydonea, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mercury  having  found 
there  the  tortoise  shell  from  whicli  he  constnict- 

ed  the  lyre."   Cram.—PaMS.—Sirab.  S.  II. 

The  haven  of  Elis,  wasntnated  1^20  .stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus. 
Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo  in  regard  to 
the  above  distance,  is  not,  however,  correct  in  af- 
firming that  Cyllene  looked  towards  Sicily ;  for 
in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  weMem, 
instead  of  the  northern,  rnast  of  Elis  :  whereas 
all  accounts  concur  m  fixins?  its  site  between 
the  two  promontories  of  A  ruxas  and  Chelonatas, 
on  the  shore  facing fhe  north.  Pausanias,  per- 
haps, onlv  meant  that  this  was  the  mnal  place 
of  embarkation  for  those  whos-iilod  from  Pcl.*- 
ponn^sus  to  Sicily  and  Iialv.  He  also  inl'unns 
vt,  that  at  an  early  period  tivUene  was  the  em- 
poriura  to  which  the  Arcadians  convey  !  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merciianis 
of  ^gina ;  and  elsewhere  states  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief.  Dionysios 
Perigetes  indeed  affinnt  that  it  waa  the  port 
from  which  the  Pelasiri  sailed  on  their  expedi- 
ticms  into  Italy.  The  niins  of  Cyllen'^  hive  ee- 
ueiallybeen  looked  upon  as  corresponding  with 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  visible  at  Chia- 
rmza,  once  a  flourishing  town  luder  the  domi- 
nttkiQ  of  tha  Ytntifiim.  to  die  toTith  tiit  of 


cape  Tomese.  But  the  distance  botweok  tUi 

place  and  Paiaiopoli  or  Elis,  does  not  agree  with 
that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  being 
coUMderably  more  than  I'iU  stadia  according  tJ 
the  beat  modem  maos.  Cram. — Utrab. 
Pmu.  BL%».  Ar€,%.^DiMt,  Ptr.  347. 

CvMA,  or  Cy.me.     Vid  Cunur. 

CYNjb-THA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
among  the  mountains.  It  had  been  united  to 
tiie  Affihran  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
iEuriians  in  the  Sodal  War,  and  the  mhebtenn 
massacred  without  distinction.  "  Polybius  ob- 
serves lhat  the  calamity  which  thus  overwhcliu* 
ed  the  Cynselhians,  was  considered  as  just 
punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  funning  a. striking  exception 
to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Aicadiatis  in 
general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane, 
and  aoaaUe  people.  Polybioa  acooonte  fortius 
moral  phcnomeut)n  from  the  neijlect  into  which 
music  had  tallen  among  the  CyiiaMhians.  The 
historian  adds,  that  such  was'  the  abhorrence 
produced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cynsethians,  that,  after  a  great  ma^cre  which 
took  place  amoni;  them,  many  of  the  towns  re- 
fused to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the  Mtmti" 
neans,  who  allowed  them  a  passage  throogh 
their  city,  lhoii<^ht  it  necessarv  to  perform  lus- 
tral  riles  and  ex|)iatiiry  .sticnt'ices  in  every  part 
of  their  territory.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Aiyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  wa- 
teni,  whieh  were  aaid  to  cure  hydrophobia. 
Cynrrtha  is  supposed  to  have  atood  near  the 
modern  town  of  Calabtyta." 

Ctnesh,  and  Ctnetjb,  a  nation  of  the  le* 
motest  shores  of  Eoropei  towards  the  ocean. 
Herodol.  2,  c.  33. 

C  V  N  .)8Aaaai,  nptnee  inthe  sidmrteof  AAens^ 
Vid.  Aikaue, 

Ctnoscepbaub,  I.  bills  of  Theasaly,  forming 
part  of  the  ranfjc  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia  from  that  ot  Liinssa.  These  hills  were 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  celebrated  conflicts. 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  was  defeated 
here  by  Pelopidas,  the  Theban  ereneral,  who  lost 
hisiif.'  in  the  enpageracnt.  And  here  Philip 
of  Mat  edon  wjis  defeated  by  T.  duinciius  Fla- 
minius.    Gillies. —  Cram. — SlmJf.O,  441. — Liv. 

33,  fi.  II.  A  town  of  BfPotia,  in  the  neiarh- 

bourhood  of  Thespiat,  taken  by  the  Sj.nrtans 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Lcuctra.  Cnnn. 

CYN0SGBraAi.t,  a  people  in  India,  mcho  have 
the  heads  of  den  aecording  to  certain  tradi- 
tions,  Plin.  7,  2. 

CrsTHts,  a  moimtain  of  Delos,  now  Ct/UMs. 
Apollo  was  somnmcd  CynAUax,  and  Diana 
CyaUio,  as  they  were  bom  on  the  morntain, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  36. 
—  Ori,!.  C,  ^kt.  V.  301.  F'ls/  3,  v.  34fi. 

Cynubia,  a  district  lying  between  Argolis 
and  Laeonia,  on  the  Argolieus  Sinns.  "  Us  ia- 
hatMtniits  werean  ancient  race,  accounted  indi- 
j:eni>iis  l»y  Herodotus,  bat  belonping  probably  to 
the  Ijclegesor  the  Pelasjji."  The  passession  of 
this  district  caused  continual  hostilities  between 
the  Spartan*  and  Ai|pves.  Thvren  was  the 
prinripal  townof  Cyiraria.F!d.  7T^rrea.  Creai. 
—Ikrodot.  8,  T3. 

Ctkcs,  "  At  a  distance  of  nine^  stadia  from 
Dai^us,  and  opposite  to  CEdepsns,  a  town  of 
Eunoea,  was  Cjrnus,  theprincipal  SMritimecitf 
of  (heOpoBtiiBLeeri.  Aeeorteif  to  laeient 
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traditions,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  ibai  princess  was  even 
said  to  have  been  interred  there."  The  city 
«  as  lakea  by  Aitalu^  king  ot'  Ferguaxu,  in  ik« 
NUMedonian  wtr.    Cram.-^8tn^.  9,  4SB. — 

X4V.S8,  6. 

Cypkus,  an  island  in  the  eastern  comer  ol 
the  McditenaBMn  8n,  south  ol  Cilicia,  Irom 
which  it  wns  separated  by  the  Aulon  Cilictus, 
and  west  of  Syria,  from  which,  according  to 
PJiny,  It  was  stvcrcii  l  )'  the  acliuii  of  the  M-a. 
Ho  place  m  antiqtuty  Was  known  by  a  greou  r 
mmiber  of  namet  dun  dua  island,  many  oi 
thfiy  oi'  a  k-ss  disputed  origin  than  that  hy 
winch  ii  wa-s  most  generally  known,  ami  u  hjch 
prevailed  over  all  the  rest.  Theop:nn>ii  ndopt- 
edbyD'AnviUeisgenemlfyreoeived,and  leaves 
the  etymology  as  open  to  nseless  discni^sion  a& 
before.  "  It  is  thoiiL'lit  that  it>  mim  s  of  t  opjier 
caused  it  to  be  called  Kupros,  or  rather  that  this 
metal  owes  the  name  wnidi  distinfutshes  it  to 
that  of  the  ivlaiid.  Its  other  name^  aie  ilm^  re- 
corded and  aecounttd  for  by  the  old  aiitnjii.iry 
and  chorog^rnpher,  Heyhn.  Cj-prus,  '•  rallfii  at 
int  Cethinia,  Irom  Ketim,  the  soo  of  Javan, 
who  fim  planted  it ;  t.  CenMis,  fhmi  the  abtui- 
dance  of  promDntorii^s,  thrusting  like  horns  into 
liie  sea;  3.  Amathusia;  4.  Paphia;  5.  Sala- 
mina,  from  its  principal  towns;  G.  Macaria, 
ftom  its  Ihiitfulness  and  felicities  ;  7.  A-^peria, 
fVomtherofafhnessof  thesoil ;  8.  Collinia,  from 
the  freijuency  ot  hills  and  mtmntnins ;  vEii>- 
sa,  from  the  mmesofhraii  which  abound  there- 
in ;  and,  finally,  all  tlraae  for^iolten  or  laid  by,  it 
settled  at  last  in  the  name  ot  Typrus.  Nor  i<  ii 
more  strange  that  Cyprus  .should  be  so  called  by 
the  Grecians  from  its  abundance  of  cypress 
trees,  anciently  and  originally  peculiar  to  this 
island,  than  tttat  the  same  Otveks  shoald  give 
nnto  the  neighbouring  island  the  name  of 
Rhodes,  from  its  great  plenty  of  roses."  The 
Phoenicians  early  established  themselves  in  Cy- 
pnis,  the  Greek  settlement  l  oing  cfllt'cled  Inter, 
and  not  before  the  ternunaiion  of  the  Tiojan 
war.  A  separate  government  wits  geneially 
established  in  each  of  the  populous  cities,  biit 
the  larger  eastern  empires  early  exerehva  the 
power  of  altimate  sovereignty  over  the  whole. 
The  Persians  oi^anized  nine  principalities. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  into  UMM  oif  Alex- 
ander, and  the  contest  of  bis  snoeessors  settled 
it  on  Ptoletnr,  andnnited  it  to  the  Alexandrian 
kingdom  of  Eg\  pt  In  rhe  lime  of  Ptolemy  Ati- 
lele.s  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  of  this 
island,  and  in  their  power  it  remained  till  the 
dir^sohition  of  the  unwieldy  empire  Dnrin^the 
crusades,  the  kifiir  of  Englanti.  Richard  Ccrnr 
4e  Lion,  reduced  it,  first  to  the  obedience  of  thtv 
knights  templars,  and  afterwards  tothatof  Lu- 
^ignan,  the  ntnHirinaBaTcli  of  Tertisalem.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  vear  1191.  and,  until 
1570,  it  remained  an  independent  .state  with 
mne  inten'al  of  stibjection  to  Venice.  About 
that  year,  howerer,  it  was  reduced  by  the  Turks, 
and  has  continued  in  their  possession  tothe  pre- 
sent day.  The  ancient  towns  of  note  were  Sa- 
lamis,  the  principal ;  Citiom,  the  birth-place  of 
Zeno;  Anathna,  saered  to  ▼cnns;  nphos, 
Lfdra,  now  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isle ;  Idaliinn,  the  groves  of  which 
wodebnied  in  poauy  • 


 '  fotnm  grnrto  dca  tfllUt  in  alios 

laaiia  lucos :  uoi  moUxs  autuncas  iUuvi 

*The  anelents,"  says  Maite»Bnm,  "extol 

the  leitiliiy  ui  this  inland:  the  nimii  i i:s entertain 
nearly  the  Miuie  upiuiou  ol  lU  i'he  mobl  valuar 
ble  prodoeiion  at  present  is  couon ;  w  e  also  soMl 
thiitier  for  turpentine,  baikting  timber,  oranges, 
and  must  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  The  inhabitants 
ot  Cvj  ru.s  aie  a  fine  race  of  men  ;  ihe  women, 
by  the  vivacity  ol  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  de4 
Clare  how  ihithftil  they  arestUl  tothe  worship  of 
Venu^.  This  i.^land  anciently  had  perhaj«s  a 
million  of  inhabiianis ;  it  has  nt)W  only  K<,iw0." 
The  rivers  of  Cyprus  were  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  D^quently  dry  during  the  warmei 
months.  The  principal,  however,  were ihe  Lf- 
ens  and  the  Lapiihus.  ruiuiing  from  Mount 
Olympus,  now  isania  Crttce,  the  highest  luoun- 
tain  Off  the  yiland  of  which  it  occupies  almost  the 
centre.  It  ha.s  l»een  relebrated  lor  giving  birth 
to  Venus,  surnaincd  t'upfi-^,  who  was  ihe  chief 
deity  of  the  place,  and  to  whose  service  iiiany 

tilaces  and  temples  were  consecrated.  Its 
ength,  according  to  Strabo,  is  1460  stadia. 
There  were  three  ceh^bratod  temples  there,  two 
sacred  to  Venus  and  the  other  to  jupiier.  Stiab. 
ib.—Ptol.  b,  e.  II.— rior.  3,  c.  9. — fusim.  i% 
c  b.—Plin.  18,  c  24,  1. 33,  c.  6, 1. 36,  c.  S»-— 
Mfhi,  2,  c.7. 

CvursAk  *.  n  part  of  Afiica,nonh  of  Libya 
Inferior,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Marmarica, 
and  on  the  west  by  Africa  Propria,  theCarthagi> 
nian  territon*.  Thenameof  Cyienaica  is  deri- 
ved from  us  prmcipal  city  Cyrene;  thou^^ii  Pli- 
ny and  some  others  call  ii  Pentanolis,  Irom  its 
five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Ptolemais.  Barce,  Damts, 
and  Berenice.  Gillies,  in  his  hutory  of  Greece, 
has  iriven  a  brief  oniline  of  the  first  Greek  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Africa,  till  their  arrival 
the  habitation  of  a  savage  race,  if  inhabited  at 
all.  "The  African  Geeeks  were  a  colony  of 
Thera.the  most  southern  island  of  the  iEgean, 
and  itself  a  colony  of  the  Lneeda  ni.  nian-  Du- 
ring the  heroic  ages,  but  it  is  iwcertain  at  what 
precise  era,  the  aorentorotn  islanders  senled  in 
that  part  of  the  Sinus  S}-rticns  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  principal  city  CvTene,  and 
which  IS  now  lost  in  the  desert  of  Barca.  De- 
scended from  the  Lacedamonians,ihe  Cyrene* 
ans  naturally  preserved  Ae  regal  ibrm  of  go- 
vernment. Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated, 
and  their  cities  populous  and  flourishing.  Six 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  thev  received 
a  considerable  accession  of  jioiiulation  tram  the 
mother  country.  Emboldened  W  this  reinforce 
ment,  thev  attacked  theneighboaringLibjans 
and  seftea  on  their  possessions.  The  injured 
craved  assjs-tancp  from  Apries  king  of  Kiniit. 
a  confederacy  was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  re- 
press the  incursions  and  to  chastise  the  auda* 
city  of  the  European  invaders.  But  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  the  Greeks  always  triumphed 
over  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of  Afri<  a  ;  nor 
did  Cyrene  become  tributary  to  E|[ypi  till  Egypt 
itself  Bad  been  snbdned  by  a  Grectan  king,  and 
the  sceptre  of  the  Pharafihs  and  of  Sesostris 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies." 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cyrenaica  T»-as  in- 
oorpoiated,  together  with  the  island  of  Crete, 
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into  one  province,  but  hey  were  afterwards  se- 
parated, and  Cyrenan  a  cotistiiute<l  a  province 
aparL  A  fit  cunclu!.i  ju  to  ilus  briet  review  ol" 
lis  ancient  state  will  be  found  in  the  sketch  oi 
sn  present  eondttioii  by  Bfalte-Bran.  **  The 
Ci>uiitry  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our 
Vd''  ou  leaving  Egypt.  &)mti  call  it  a  da^ert, 
VM  the  interior  countxj  merits  that  name  ,  oth- 
ers call  it  n  kingdom,  an  appellation  founded 
on  the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  tiy  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  ot  Barca,  once 
lamed  for  its  threefold  crops,  is  now  very  ill 
cakivaied ;  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert 
allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  ur  securiiv  to 
their  labours.  The  sovereignty  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  IMme. 
a  town  sQiToandied  with  gardens  and  watered 
byrefr-  s)iit;^T  rivuletsj  his  subjects  may  amount 
to  30,0UU  teuis  or  families.  The  other  lives  at 
Bengazi,  n  town  of  10,000 houaes,  with  a  tolera- 
ble harbour  in  a  fertile  territory.  The  Bey  of 
Tripoli,  appoints  these  governors.  Among  the 
iiia!j:riificent  ruins  of  Cyrene,  the  limpid  spring 
^11  dows  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A 
tribe  <^  Arabs  piiehes  its  lenta  uaidst  its  sadly 
mutilated  statues  and  fal!in»  colonnades.  Tolo- 
meta,  or  the  ancieui  Pioleumi^,  the  port  of  ^r- 
ca,prcservesitsancient  walls.  This  coast  seems 
to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  European  c<donies. 
It  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  gOTemmeni  or 
people.  A  coldiiv  <  stablished  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  an- 
cients sumamed  the  hills  of  the  Graces  and  the 
garden  of  the  Hcsperides."  D'Anvilte,  corrob- 
orated by  minlern  travellers,  iiilbrms  us  that  the 
cities  from  which  the  Cyrenaica  received  the 
name  Peniapolis  are  still  extant  in  Tidometa, 
Bttreoj  Deme,  and  Bemie,  or  Btngazi ;  while 
Teuchira,  which  under  the  Ptolemies  was  Ar- 
sinoe,  "  i5  found  m  its  priuutive  denomination 
onthe  same  shore."  JSIela,  1,  B.—Ikrod.  4, 19. 

Cyrbnr,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy 
places  it  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  from 
Apollonia.  which  served  as  i:s  port,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Marmarica.  The  Cyreneans  became 
**  so  expert,"  say*  Heylin,"  in  the  management 
of  the  chariot,  that  tliey  could  drive  il  in  a 
round  or  circle,  and  alwavs  keep  their  wheels 
in  the  self-same  track."  Cyrene  was  the  birth- 
placeof  Eratosthenes, of  Caliimachas, "  and (tf 
Uiat  Joseph  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  earrjr 
our  Saviour's  cross."  Vid.  Part  HI.  ff-roH.^f. 
9  and  4.— Paujt.  10,  c.  XZ—litrab.  11.— Mela, 
1,  c.  R— PK».  5,  c.  b.~Tacit.  Aju^.  3,  c.  70. 

Ctropous,  a  city  built  by  Cyrus,  was  situa- 
.ed  on  the  river  laxartes  in  Sogdiana.  D'An- 
Villc  calls  it  CyresckaU;  It  was,  acoordins^  to 
Strabo,  the  last  city  in  the  north  of  the  Persian 
tnupin,  CStoasMH-tf. 

CrRRHEsncA,  a  district  of  Syria,  so  termed 
from  Cyrrhus,  its  chief  town,  which  wassitua- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Beria, 
and  whichtfill  exists  imder  the  name  of  Corut. 

CYRRnt's.  Tliii  vdides  100.)  calls  this 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  near  Pella,  men- 
tioned in  Ptolemy's  list  of  Emathian  towns  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrius.  PaUu)  Caslro,  nKnil 
sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Pella,  is  very  likely 
the  <i;e  of  iin  HTit  Cyrrhus.  This  city  proba- 
bly gare  name  to  the  ^ian  city.  Cram, 


Ctbcs,  a  large  river  of  Iberia,  whtcli,  ^^^!•!'» 
in  the  raouniaias  on  the  frontier  of  Aaneiiiii, 
pursues,  for  some  time,  a  nonh-ca>!erl\  course. 
At  length,  ailer  travenung  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent orD)cria,and  forming  part  of  the  bounda- 
ry between  that  country  and  Albania,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caspian  tiea,  by  two 
mouths.  The  modem  name  of  tlus  river  is 
Kur.  D'AMviUe. 

CvTA,  a  town  of  Colchis,  situated  on  the 
river  Riieon,  celebratcil  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  Medea;  hence  the  term  Cyi«is  applied  wO 
her  by  Propenios,  and  Cytm  Terra  tor  CtA- 
chis.    Vol.  Flat. 

Uytucra,  now  Ceri^u,  an  i:>land  oi  the  ^^Ied• 
iterranean,  lying  olf  tlie  southern  coast  of  La- 
conia,  about  {»  miles  liom  the  promontory  of 
Rbdea^lk  was  oace  called  Porphyns,  either 
I'rom  the  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores,  or  the 
marble  in  which  it  abotmded.  Cyihera,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer.  This  isl- 
and was  governed  by  an  annual  magistrate,  call- 
ed Cytherodices,  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  on 
whom  it  was  dependant.  Great  unporiance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
it  aJbrded  to  the  Lac«iw>monians  safe  hartawia 
for  their  fleets,  and  to  an  enemy  great  facilities 
in  prosecuting  a  war  against  Laconia ;  so  much 
so,  that  Chilon,  the  Lacediemonian  sage,  declar- 
ed it  would  be  well  for  Sparta  if  that  ihland 
weresnnk  in  the  deep.  After  ciretraistanccs 
proved  these  i"!!^] I ri'licnsions  rui  imf  tunded  ;  Ni- 
cias,  with  an  Aiheaian  force,  seized  upon  this 
place  in  the  Pelopuimesian  war,  and  greatly  an« 
noyed  the  Spartans, "  by  landing  ou  thf  coasi, 
ravaging  the  country,  and  cutting  oil  detach- 
ments," The  island  M  as  restored  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians after  the  baule  of  Amphipolis,  but 
was  again  taken  Coaon  after  the  oefeat  of 
the  Spart.nn  flr-t  ortT'nidus.  Hither  Venus  is 
said  to  have  been  watled  in  a  sea-shell,  after  her 
fabled  birth  from  the  ocean ;  whence  her  sur- 
name Cytherea.  There  wasa  temple  sacred  to 
Venus  Urania  in  this  place,  the  most  ancient 
dedicated  to  her  by  ijn  ( i  i  n  ks.  In  thus  tcmpie 
the  goddess  was  reuruseuied  in  complete  ar- 
mour. Its  principal  town  was  Cythera,  sitiwt> 
ed  opposite  Malea,  alK)ut  ten  stadia  from  the 
sea,  which  had  ahaibour  called  Scandea.  Pau- 
san. — Lacon.  23.  Phoenicus  is  another  har- 
boor  of  this  island,  probably  the  modem  AnU- 
mam»  or  Sam  ttiekdo.  Phrtanntns  its  chief 
promontorv,  is  now  f'Tr"-  ^r^ati. —  Cram. —  Ifftil. 
Cosnu-^Odyu.  I,  SO— Herod.  7,  m>.—  l^kuc. 
4, 53  and »;  6,  IB.— Diod.  sic.  15, 443. 

Crramra,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  Iving  lictween 
Ceosand  Seriohos,  now  called* TTlennm.  Here 
the  pretender  Nrr.  i  i  vrLnl  first  to  have  made 
his  appearance,  it  was  colonized  byjhe  Dry- 
opes;  Dence  (he  name  Dryopis  applied  to  the 
island    Cram. — Uerod.  8,  46. 

Cm.SEUM,  one  of  the  four  cities  which  gave 
the  name  TtdrtudU  to  Doris,  etmi.  9^ 
7»it«.  1,107. 

Crroaim,  a  town  and  laoimtain  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  situated  west  of  the  promontory  or  Ca- 
rainbis.  Strabo  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
M  i  1  esians  and  the  pott  of  Sincpe.  It  was  built 
bv  Cyioros,  son  or  Phryxus.  The  mountain 
ab-)unde<l  in  boxwood  of  a  pwtiHar  quality 


The  mot^eni  name  is  Kudr. 


h'Uros. 


It  Id.—Strei.  11.— Fir^.  Gear.  2, 


uaiity. 
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CraiOM.  m  %amm  of  Ifysia,  situated  on  an 
island  of  ite  same  name  m  the  Proponiis,  con- 
nected 10  the  main  land  by  two  bridges  built  by 

Alexaiiil»  r.  Tlusciiy  was  lounded  by  a  colony 
oi  Mile&ians,  arnJ  sooo  ruse  to  such  splcDduur 
as  to  be  styled  by  Floras  the  Rome  of  Asia." 
It  wa.->  ailiirtifd  with  many  ^plenllid  edificts, 
amon^  u  tuch  wa.->  a  magniiiceiu  teiuple,  '  the 
iiillai>  whereof  being  4  cobius  thick  aiul  50  cu- 
Dits  high,  were  each  of  one  entire^sione  only ; 
the  whole  fkbrie  all  ot  polished  mafble,  every 
•tone  joined  unto  the  other  with  a  hue  of  ^oM  ° 
Ueifl,  Com.  The  whole  PelopouueMau  Heel 
was  captured  off  this  place  by  Alcibiades,  A. 
C.  411.  Mithridaiesi  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
though  he  "  lost  before  it,  by  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  no  fewer  ihan  '30,fMX)  men,  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt."  In  later  umes  this  city 
was  the  netrqwlis  of  the  province  of  Helles- 
pont. The  channel  between  the  islojid  and  ilu- 
main  land  has  become  blocked  up  with  the  rub- 
bish, and  the  city  itself  was  finally  destroyed  by 
an  eaithquake.  Crzicas  is  the  name  atill  ap- 
plied to  the  mins,  wnich,  in  the  words  of  Hey- 
lin,  are  il;iily  made  more  ruinous  by  the  stones 
and  marbles  being  tran.s[H)rted  to  Constantino- 
ple. The  inhabitants  ul  this  ckf  gave  rise  to 
two  proverbs  of  ditlerent  characters :  from  their 
efiieminacy  and  tumdity  arose  TiuUura  Cyze- 
and  from  the  b«iuty  of  their  coins.  *t'{<- 
■)|PM  «nmM(c  IM.  Cam. — I/AnviUc.  It  lias 
two  exceUent  harboun,  called  Panoimns  and 
Chjtus.  J^.a^Sw— P<M.ft,99L— iXMLia 

D. 

Da£,  and  Dabjb,  a  Scjrthian  people,  dwell- 
ing >.ouih  of  the  Ochus  ill  Ilyrcania.  Nbma- 
dic  in  their  character,  the  Daho;,  under  various 
names,  encroached  vipoD  the  territories  of  the 
nrmhixiuring  nations,  and  sometimes  spread 
liifiuM-lvesto  a  great  disiance  from  ihoir  proper 
sctilemenis.  The  principal  branches  were  the 
Xanli,  the  Pissuri,  and  tbePami  or  Aparni.  The 
beat  authorities  confine  this  people  withkk  die 
left  bank  of  the  Ochus,  though  Arrian  places 
them  OD  the  laxartes,  which  he  took  for  the  Tor 
nais.   Their  eoontlj  is  now  the  DahesUin. 

Dacia,  the  extensive  coontiy  reaching  from 
the  Euzine  Sea,  on  the  north  of  that  part  of  the 
Danube  which  was  called  Ister.to  thf  Tibi^'  us. 
and  having  on  its  northern  Une  Sarmatia  (y^o- 
lamd)  and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  barba- 
rians, was  inhabited  bj'  a  pefjple  called  Goia* 
and  Daci,  of  Scythian  origin.  The  former  name 
prevail*  d,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  latter  among  the  Romans.  During  the 
years  of  the  repoMie,  and  for  some  tine  after  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  their  territor}-,  se- 

E rated  by  the  Danube  from  that  which  had  sc- 
owled g'ed  the  Roman  supremacy,  offered  little 
attraction  to  the  imperial  or  consular  leaden; 
and  the  Danube,  wnile  it  bounded  the  Roman 
ambition  on  the  north,  seemed  to  offer  a  barrier 
beyond  which  this  formidable  name  should  in* 
tgVK  no  terror.  In  the  reJfiB  of  Trajan  dieir 
barbarism,  and  the  iprnornnre  (T  their  country 
whi<:h  prevailed  amon::  the  civilized  people  of 
Italy,  no  longer  availed  them,  and  attempts  were 
aaae  upon  their  territoiy  by  the  arms  of  the 
•npire.  TUs  reiga  inclodcstlM history,  there- 
«ON^«f«fae  pfindpal  war  villi  tha  DaeiaBi;  of 


the  obstinate  re^i^iUiuce  ofierad  by  ibeir  ItiOg 

Decebalus  to  llic  attacks  ol  iLe  euij  e!o  ,if  1 » 
subjugation;  and  of  the  leiiuciion  i>i  Dacia  t 
the  condition  ol  a  province.  In  Ujcnc  uais  va.. 
erected  that  laiuoud  bridge,  over  the  DouuLc. 
near  the  tu«'D  ol  Zemes,  whith  the  jealousy  oi 
the  fear  of  the  Mil Tf-^t  r  ui  'i  itijaij  ili cd. 
and  the  ruin.s  ol  which  liave  citileu  li.c  uaiui- 
ration  of  the  modern.s.  Alter  this  coLque^i  iW 
term  of  Dacia  assiuned  m  greatest  latitude  * 
and  the  vanity  of  the  conqueior  was  plettseti  to 
fix  his  name  to  a  piuvince  iJiai  tai  i  icii  .i.e  iiihiu"* 
ol  his  empire  t/eyund  the  reaearcLe^  ol  aulhei*- 
tic  geography.  The  colooica  then  planted  Ly 
order  of  ibis  ai>pirin^  prince,  arc  siip}ot>ed,  ly 
mingling  with  the  loimer  inhabiuuit>,  lo  have 
generated  that  peculiar  dialect  tallti'  IJ;itc  -I^- 
tin,  ot  which  some  traces  reumin  in  liic  idjoro  oi 
the  Wallachians.  11*  the  conqnesi  of  this  conn- 
try  added  spleiidcur  to  the  Ronioii  i.anie,  the 
luainteiiance  of  ii^  borders  against  the  larl>a- 
riaus,  who,  in  these  da)'^  began  to  ci;ciosch  ua 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  was  lound  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  same  time  nselejis  and  in- 
possible,  the  mtnleration  of  Auielian  conse- 
quently induced  him  to  forego  the  empty  advai> 
tage  ot  a  nominal  extent  of  terrkory,  over  whicb 
he  fDuld  not  exercise  an  tictual  govenmu  ni, 
and  leiiioving  the  population  of  i>acia,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  right  liank  of  tJte  l)nmil)e, 
he  gave  his  own  name  to  iJiat  part  ul  Mcfsia 
which  lay  eastward  fVom  the  Margus,  and  to> 
wards  the  borders  of  Scythia  Minor,  calliDi;  it 
Dacia  Aureliani.  Of  this  province,  the  {uiri  ihul 
bordered  on  the  river  was  cnlled  Dacia  Itifcr^ 
sis,  while  that  which  confined  upon  Macedi  nia 
received  the  name  of  Dardania.  In  its  greatest 
ext«  lit  D:i<  ia  ctmipiehended  the  nu  derii  luun* 
tries  of  Uungajy  cast  of  the  Teiss,  Transylv:w 
nia,wilhlhe  Bannat,Wallachia,and  Moldavia: 
its  capital  being  Sarmize^jeihusa.  the  lesidence 
uf  king  Deeelalus.  On  the  ledueiion  of  (he 
province  bv  Trajan,  tln.s  ciiv  a.ssiinied  his  name 
in  that  of  tJlpia  TrajAna.  The  western  part  ol 
Dacia  was  inhabited  oy  a  diflferent  race  m'  men, 
who,  coming  from  Sarmatia,  fucod  thcmseh  es 
between  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia  on  one 
side  of  the  Danube,  and  Pannorua  on  the  other. 
These  were  the  Jazyges  Metanasta;.  Aurelian's 
Dacia  included  chiefly  a  part  of  Bulgaria  and 
S«?n'ia.  The  jieople  inhabiting  this  region  were 
called  Gets  antl  Daci,  generally  considered, 
having  been  different  only  in  their  gec^aphi- 
cal  situation,  in  the  conmry  w  hirh  ihc^-  both 
inhabited,  and  having  one  iantriiage  and  similar 
customs,  &c.  But  it  does  net  seem  improbable 
that  the  Gets  were  the  earlier  pos-nssors  ol 
the  land,  and  that  the  Daci  snboequentlv  eata* 
blisheil  themselves  in  it,  and  nbtainecf  there 

Seatly  the  ascendancy.  They  were,  moMpio- 
bly,  of  Scythian  origin,  diflering  in  the  set- 
tlement and  migration  in  regard  to  time,  and 
both  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
Goths,  a  still  later  peojile  from  the  commoi; 
Sc>nhian  hive.  The  names  Geta  and  Davus, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dacos,  conferred  la 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies  iijxm  the  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  may  serve  to  show  luiw  early 
the  Daci  and  Geto?  were  knovm  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  what  estimation  the  character  oC 
these  barbarians  was  held. 
DUKttLA,  a  Bountain  and  dty  of  I^wi^ 
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«  he  1  e  Dntalu  v»  haM,  Meording  lo  Pliny, 

5, 27. 

DAtjMATii,  (me  of  the  provinces  into  which 

llh  r'.a  was  ^^J^K!lVIdrd.  \_  n  !tu*  west  i(  »as  se- 
[iajute<.i  iiitui  Libiinau  by  ihc  i  liic  bc;ir- 

raugc  ol  iuuuuiaini>  cuntiiicd  il  uu  the  chui ; 
CO  the  north  were  the  bcbit  wootcs}  an<l  on  ihe 
9onth  the  waters  of  the  Adtiuic  8e*.  "  The 
1  MiK.iry,  ill  Uic  umeul  iLe  Komans,  uus  lull  ol 
wtK<ds,  aud  Uius«  vkoodii  6l  roL-Lci.-i,  wiio  iruui 
thence  isanied  uiit  tu  make  i^\>vil  aud  bcoiy. 
Dalmalo:  :vl/  sifhts  ag-wnt,  iuUe  ad  UUrocima 
yrutnplis^ivii.  By  the  advaiiluge  ol  lhc^c  wcods 
ihey  iii^iii  ;  di>v'(iiijlm  a  Ciabiuius,  cne 

ol  Ca^ars  capiaxm,  uatciiiUK  ihiuugh  ihe 
count rv  with  MKi  horse  and  15  companies  ui 
ti  l  t  But  '.hose  woods  boiiicr  deslioyed,  they 
Ltt:aii  to  txcici^c  thtin>c'.vej  al  r-ca,  ju  which 
llifif  large  sea-coasis  and  cumniodioiis  havens 
served  exceedingly."  In  this  new  occu^^atiou 
the  inhabifmits  tnaioed  ibe  nomral  ferocity  oi 
th^  ir  chaiacu  r,  and  their  maritime  l^an^actlon^ 
were  lor  the  mosl  pan  piracies,  lor  which  Ihey 
«  ere  soon  engaged  ui  a  war  w  ith  the  Kouians. 
In  the  reign  c  t  TiU-i  ins  the  Romnn  jK>\ver  was 
extended  over  uU  'Aw  cuuutiy  ol  Dalmaua.  Tic 
principal  towns  of  this  pruViuco  \iore  Saluna, 
the  bmb-place  of  Diocletian,  and  (he  place  ol 
his  retirement  after  he  had  laid  down  the  pur- 
ple, Nanma,  Epidaurus,  Lissa.s,  and  Scudia. 
rhiii  couuuy  iias  retained  its  ancient  name, 
Ihou^'h  sometimes  it  is  written  l/clvtatia,  and 
very  little  alteration  has  heen  nude  in  its 
boundaries.    Sbrab.  l.—PUL       Ctfs.  SHL 


\)  —ITn/l.  Com. 


Dama8C£na,  a  pan  of  Syria  near  moum  Liba- 
nns,  so  called  mm.  Dunaieas,  its  principal 
city. 

DAMAstiJi.  a  city  of  Syria  m  Phoenicia  of 
Libanus,  to  the  cast  ol  Sidon,  "Mtiuise  in  a 
plain  environed  with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
river  Chrysorrhoss."  The  first  hiatoricsJ  ae- 
ct.imis  of  this  plticc  are  fotird  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  where  its  princes  are  mentioned  as 
hn  V  in tbrmed  an  alliance  witli  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah,  against  the  Jewish  conqueror  Davul. 
The  supreme  authority  in  DanMWcns  was*  wwnc 
time  afierwaids  usurped  bya  soklieroriladaiic- 
zer's  army,  from  which  lime  this  city  U  '■.•ime 
the  capital  and  royal  seat  of  Syria*.  When 
Syria  was  reduced  lo  the  slite  of  a  dependency 
on  the  Assyrian  empire,  it  lost,  of  course,  its 
great  pic-enuncnce,  and  passed  sucrciMvely  mio 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  of  Alexander,  and  of 
die  SDcceasors  of  that  unrestrained  libertine  of 
ambition.  Under  the  Roman  poTcmment  the 
city  of  Antioch  attained  liie  supremacy,  and 
Danaacas ceased  lo  be  the  principal  amon?  the 
capitals  of  Syria.  The  following  account  is 
from  Heylin,'tbe  <dd  coroinapher  and  antiqua- 
rian, whotse  workj  thii  iiL'j  wTitien  almost  •2(X) 
years  ago,  and  quite  belore  tiie  ri^te  of  the  mo- 
dem art  of  criticism,  is  replete  with  the  ram 
accnrate  infonnation  in  re^rd  to  the  ancients 
and  ihe  countries;  of  nniiqnity.  "  Damascus,  a 
placesosurfcitinp  of  dt-litrhts,  so  girt  abont  with 
odoriferous  nrdeos.  that  Mahomet  would  never 
Ibe  pemiaded  (as  himself  was  nled  to  say)  to 
com?  nnio  it,  Test,  bcins  ravished  -with  ir^  inr  xt] 
ronblc  pleasures,  he  should  forget  the  business 
he  was  sent  about,  and  make  there  his  paradise. 
Wtk  one  of  kis  snecessors,  ha?isg  no  such  sera- 
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plc>,  removed  the  regal  scot  unto  it,  wnere  ' 
cvbUuutMi  uli  ihc  i>uuuiug  u  Ikii^uui.a  huLuit^a 
yeuik  attei  wards.  1  tie  duel  buauuig  m  x.,  iU 
later  unit  s, 'itl  drstuncd  t  y  iiie  'lu]Ur>,  uaa  a 
blioi.^  cu-^».».,  (jti^Uiuu  u<.|  K'^ i.:<l.lc,  ai.u 
withuui  uiuicuhy  loiccd  b)  '1  uii-cnajse.  Wui^iu 
noihmg  was  aiac  to  tvsM. ;  and  as  majtsticai  a 
churcti,  wiiti  tony  aumpiuuUi*  {.olc(te^,  unu  :.u 
fewer  i!  ai*  '.'OOO  lanieins  ul  yuld  auu  silvti ; 
w  iich,  w  iiti  viUjtJtXl  people  lu  k,  a\  Lu  ti^d  i  tiuitcr 
Ibr  .saiJciuuLry,wastiy  lov  said  1  anierlaiic  uiotf 
CI  uelly  and  ubuiercatiily  Lui nt  and  puii<  d  u«..u  u 
untu  tiie  ({Vound.  Kcj  uiied  by  the  ui;>mciUkt.s 
of  Eirypt,  wl  eu  l>trd>  of  byiia,  it  hu.h  ^JL^.« 
douriftUed  in  ixaue,Uttf  peobie  bcuig  inuuauiuoi, 
and  celebrated  as  artisans/'  In  the  >iew  Tes* 
lamtni  Damascus  r?  i.-uiion  -  fur  idciiisi  j  i  cach- 
ing ol  St.  P;iul  uu  Lid  luiiacuiuu.s  coi.\ctMon. 
U  IS  uuw  Lfivusk,  as  cnmed  by  the  miiafiiaiiiS 
of  ilic  Gounuy,  accoiding  to  ii'AnvAilo^  who 
add.s,  that  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  i$  also 
I  d  Cioutah  Dcmesk,  the  Orckard  of  Jjamat' 
LU£.  'i  ht.s>  uui  the  only  uarne  by  which  ii  is 
known,  and  (he  modems  f,'eneially  call  it  ^A0m. 
li  is  inhabited  by  about  ^0,<1•U  touis.  Jfi!  — 
•Jd  liam.  a,  5,  G. — Jos.  7,  b  —  La  can.  3,  . . 
— hislin.  'M>,  t.  1,  c.  11. 

DAMAhtA,  a  luwa  called  akKi  Augu:>ta,  now 
Av^sl/urp,  in  Swabia,  on  the  Leek. 

I'.oiMi.a  pctiple  "dwelling  in  rh\!o  'n!e, 
Lti.ui.  burling,  and  Mocieiih,  w  he-c  chiei  city 
u  as  \  andnara,  nam  Benfnwr  IksL—C^mM. 
BrU, 


Damnonu,  a  people  of  the  west  of  Britain, 

in  Coruwail  a:.d  1  u  anshiTC.    Cuii;b<Jelt  sup- 

B«scs  that  ibe  name  u.  more  correctly  riuen 
anmooii. 

DaSa,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  w  hich  D'.An- 
vil!f  thinks  may  have  been  ihesameas  Tyuj.a, 
He  doc-  iiut,  however,  insist  on  this  oj  inion. 
It  was  near  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  i&  weation- 
ed  as  one  of  the  places  at  which  Cyrus  lilted 
on  his  march  a|camat  Aitazeraes.  Aea.  Amk. 

1,  ... 

Dakai,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of  Argx/S, 
and  promiscuously  to  ail  the  Greeks^  from  U9f 
nans  their  Ving.    Virg.  and  Osid.  passim. ' 

D*N'ArHiSj  now  ihr  A'/<;»t,  a  iii'iiR  lm^cii  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  iiorysihei<e>.  1  'ui.  Bo- 
rys/hcnet. 

'  DANA.tTKR,  a  name  given  in  the  middle  apes 
to  ihe  Tyras,  a'hence  the  modern  DnitsUr. 
Vid.  T^iii$. 

Dandabi,  and  DakdasTdje,  the  iahabitania 
of  an  elevated  district  on  the  Caucasus,  about 
the  part  called  Coras.  According  loD  Anvi!Ie 
Uiis  region  still  pre&erv  eii  the  name  of  Danuan. 

DAMtJBivs,  the  first  and  greatest  river  of  Eu> 
rone  aAer  the  Volga,  it  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  ancieata  Abnote,  SdnrartxtW' 
Wold,  about  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  Wir* 
temburg,  m  a  liule  village  called  J'^scAinj^ettf 
onlv  two  miles  from  the  shores  <tf  the  Shmew 
anJ,  after  flow  ing  through  ihe  greater  part  of 
the  northern  connm>"s,  a  di-Mance  of  more  than 
1,600  miles,  di^•l  ll:lI  u'|  i:-elf  by  two  ciiannels 
into  the  Black  Sea.  This  river  was  lortified 
nearly  the  wbflle  length  by  the  Romany  whe 
considered  il  the  northern  limit  of  ilieir  empire, 
tboneh  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  explored 
vcrv  accuriitclr  the  country  throuifh  which  it 
Aowcd,aad  which  tht^dai'M  as  iLeuriciziiOKi; 
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In  tlie  bcginoing  of  its  coarse  the  Danube  rons 

aiuias:  airccily  cast,  dividni^'  V  jndiiicia,  tuc 
suuititin  pari  oH  jUavuria,  Iruin  (ieiuauia  Au- 
liqua  on  the  nonh,  in  that  part  which  is  oow 
Ihe  KJiiv'Tt'jiu  ut   H  irtemi/ur^  aiul  l!u'  nortlicia 
poriioii  ut  liucurm.    Cuuuiiuui;^  Ui  llui  UUti:- 
Uou,  antrr  collec.ing  llic  waters,  oi  many  smaller 
streams,  among  which  are  Uie  JLjcti>  Ujech )  and 
Uie  Isarcus  {lx>),  it  receives  the  i£nu^  \^Inii) 
III!  iH  i  ili  r•^  oi  Niif  icum.    Krum  ihi.">  i>oint  u 
consLiiuicu  ihc  dividing  line  leiMeeti  luc  last- 
named  country,  now  iSulUburg^  SUria,  and  the 
souihern  fjan  ot  Austria,  upun  ilic  siHitii,  and 
Gennaniu,  the  northern  por;;uu  ol' Austriu  upon 
ihu  other  side  a^i  tar  its  \'jnrk>bona,now  iheca* 
pital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  below  the  Cetiiis 
moos.  Dividing  still  the  modem  AwMm,  k  had 
llie  country  ol'  the  duadi,  Mancnn,  some  dis- 
tance latiier  on  the  north,  lo  ihe  mutiih  ol'  the 
Marus  {March),  where  it  entered  Dacia,  the 
modem  Uungary,  In  all  its  course,  I'rum  the 
mons  Cetios,  Pannoofa  was  upon  the  jtoutheni 
stii*!v.    In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Danube  re- 
ccivx'd  ihe  Arraliona.aPaniuinian  river,nu\v  iiic 
fiaali  111  Hitmgary,  ticsules  innumerable  o'Ainr 
sinnllcr  stream?.    "  Tlio  Daiuiltc,"  snys  MaUc- 
Biiui,  "  passes mJu  Hunjjary  ;u  iliL-lun^'h  ol  Dc- 
vcn,  imiuediaiely  after  it  i&  joMu  d  by  ihi.-  March 
or  Morave  \  a  u  covered  wiiU  i&iands  below 
Presburg,  and  divides  ilself  into  three  branches, 
of  which  thcirreatest  flows  in  nn  cast-<^mh-cast 
direction ;  the  second  and  third  form  two  large 
island:) ;  and  the  second,  having  received  from 
the  sooth  the  waters  of  the  Laiia  and  the  Raab, 
unites  with  the  first ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
stream-  of  tlio  Waa:,',  f:ill>  into  \hc  main  chan- 
nel at  Komom.   More  than  a  hundred  eddies 
have  been  counted  on  the  Vag  or  Waag  within 
the  di*=tnnce  of  36  milef.    The  Danube  flows 
eastwards  from  the  town  of  llaab,  receives  on 
the  left  the  waters  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
motmtains,  between  whieh  it  passes  beyond 
Esztcrirom;  it  makts  several  ^iTn'ntions  r(Hin<i 
the  rocks,  reaches  the  burgh  <  I  V  ai  iz,  uhi-nce  it 
tnms  abruptly  towards  the  south,  an(1  w  aifrs  the- 
boisc  of  the  hills  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its 
declivity  from  Ingolstadt  to  Buda  Ls  not  more 
than  eight  feel;  the  suddon  chaii^'e  in  its  di- 
rection is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills 
connected  with  inonnt  Czarath,  and  br  the  level 
of  the  ^rrcat  plain.    The  rivrr  expands  anew  in 
its  course  through  the  Hungarian  plains,  foruis 
lar^e  islands,  and  passes  through  a  country  of 
wluch  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  leajnie*  Itt  hanks  are  covered 
with  marshes  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest  tf>- 
war(b  its  confluence  with  the  Drave.    It  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of 
Sclavonia,  where  the  first  hills  in  Fruska  Gora 
retard  li'i  junction  with  the  Save;  it  th«-n  re- 
sumes its  eastern  course,  winds  roimd  the 
heights,,  turns  to  the  south-east,  receives  first 
the  Theiss,"  the  ancient  Tibisus,  "then  the 
S'^r-  fSavus)  at  Bdf(rade  (Singidunum),  and 
flows  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  base  of  the 
Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted, 
its  impetuous  billotra  crowd  on  each  other,  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  hnd  steep  channel,  which 
thev  appear  to  have  formed  between  the  hri-]ii^ 
inSernaandihe  Baxmat."  Inall  the  wind  tn 
I  vflKfttwd,  dia  DuiHto  tnfpfMd  only, 


antiquity,  the  countries  of  Pannonia  oit  the  one 
i:aiju,  aiul  Liacia,  or  rather  that  j  ari  ot  the 
couiaiy  which  inc  Ja2y^c«>  Memiiasia:  had 
taken  Irian  Daeia,  on  tbe  other.  From  the 
iii'Kitli  I'l  ih-j  iiave,  howcvrr,  it  lurmt  i!  a  new 
LuuiiUiuy,uaviifg  Daciauu  Uic  ui  and  ^Ua-sia 
on  the  soutli,  lor  nearly  the  whole  kuglh  ol  that 
extensive  country,  li  usues,"  coxtiinue)>  Mai* 
te-Brun,  "  from  the  Mimgarian  states  at  !New 
Oi>ova;  and  La  Vii.g  crossed  the  buiutrs  that  op- 
pose ns  i>assajie,  waters  the  unmcn^  plains  of 
VVallachia  aitd  Moldavia"  (country  cii  the  Da- 
cian  Uciai),  wheie  its  streams  unite  with  the 
Black  Sea."  Below  the  c<mlluence  of  the  Sa  ve 
and  Danube  it  is  that  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  part  of  its  tributaries.  On  the  side  of 
Mcrsia,  ibe  Muigus  {Morara),  JEsKXa^Eskcr), 
and  lairus;  t  ii  the  side  ot  Daciu,  :lie  .Ahiia 
(0/<),  Ibe  Ai«iti.M  us^^r^ii),  theNapaiis  {Pi  o- 
aiu),  untt  the  Ararus(iSir«/V  From  lidgraUe 
to  the  Atgitt  and  lor  some  uistoncc  below,  tbe 
cotunse  of  the  river  is  generally  east ;  but  be- 
tween the  Ar^isaud  the  Pimn  a  ii  lui  ns  abiupt- 
ly  north  as  far  as  the  Sirat,  M  here,  with  no  less 
suddenness,  it  bends  towards  the  ea.st,  en«:losing 
tii'.is  within  its  own  shores  and  thtisL-  cil  the 
Hiixinea  narrow  peninsula  (iiit.eLul.Ld  .Scyiliia, 
now  tlie  ni..nh-easteru  corner  of  Bulgaria. 
This  river,  fur  the  most  pan  called  Isier  by  the 
Greeks,  did  not  take  that  name  amonf  the  La- 
tins lill  it  had  j);)>-^ed  the  catarar's  lirar  ;he 
mouth  oi  the  iS<2tf  and  the  city  ui  i>V(i.'  mde.  la 
the  whole  course  thus  described  by  this  noble 
stream,  (JO  rivers  of  magnitude  discharge  their 
waters  collected  from  tbe  Carjjathian  mouniains 
aiid  the  A]j»,  beside  a  number,  miieh  inure 
than  double,  of  less  important  streams.  It  emp- 
ties, by  a  number  of  moaths,  into  the  Etixine 
Sea.  The  ancients  generally  reckoned  seven  j 
Gibbon  slates  iheuj  at  six,  and  most  other  mo- 
dem writers  find  but  two.  It  is  hence  to  be 
inferred,  that  as  the  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  sea  an  flat  and  soft,  the  •liuvial  depcwiitions 
have  choked  upthe  ancient  clmni  cls  referred 
to  by  ancient  authoriti<^  Tbe  waters  <il  the  Da- 
nube are  particularly  remarked  by  Ma1te-Bnu 
for  their  turbid  appearance  compared  with  the 
clear  blue  current  of  the  Inn,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  its  principal  branch.  The  Danube 
was  worshipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scjthians. 
Malte-Brun. — IfAnvilk. — Dun%y$.  Perieg. — 
Ikrodot.  2,  c.  33.  1.  4,  c.  48,  Ac.— Stffl*. 
Plin.  4,  c.  12. — Ammian.  23. 

DAPtufC,  a  grove  in  Syria,  about  five  miles 
from  the  city  of  Antioch.'  Tiie  establishment  of 
a  Greek  empire  in  Syria  on  tiie  deadt  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  involved  the  introduction  ot 
Grecitui  fable  and  mytluilogr.  Of  all  the  fic- 
tions that  poctryhad  rendered  sacred  andbeao- 
iiful  nmon?  the  people  of  Greece,  there  was 
none  that  experienced  a  readier  or  more  enthu- 
siastic recentinn  in  the  east  than  that  which  had 


consecrated  the  fate  of  Daphne  and  the  story  ol 
ApoOo^  love.  The  god  and  the  nymph  were 
both  adopted  by  thelivdy  inagimliQQsel'tlidr 

new  votaries,  and 

"  Ikat  sweU  grave 
Of  Duphnr  hj  OroH^mtdtieiMfind 

CasUUian  spnMg—" 

seemed  fitter  for  Ike  scene  of  such  a  laie  than 
dteoold cUae of  Gf  ceoe. and  even  Twpa^^ 
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oetUr.  Here  ajmmer  was  tempered  in  iu  heat 
oy  hundredjf  ol'  Ibuniaiosj  and  an  impenetrable 
Uuirel  shade,  that  extended  for  miles,  excluded 

the  fiercer  blaze  of  thai  sun  whose  wurslnp  im- 
parted its  sacred  choi'octer  to  the  place  ,aaU  uiaiie 
It  religious.  Here  the  oracular  voice  oi' Apollo 
spoke  with  truth  as  certain  as  in  his  early 
Delphic  sanctuary  ;  and  the  games  wlueh  con- 
stituted so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  rites  iu 
Greece  were  £ere  performed  with  entitusiasm 
and  devotion.  Bat  here,  too,  the  Ate  of  Daphne 
was  received  as  a  warning,  and  all  who  ])roless- 
ed  to  worship  u  this  grove  were  the  votaries  of 
gentleness  and  love.  No  spot  in  all  the  Pagan 
world  was  more  revered  than  this ;  and  when 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  church  had  su- 
perseded the  rites  of  the  old  and  cherished  faith, 
the  pilgrims  of  Daphne  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
its  recesses  and  its  shades  converted  to  the  uses 
of  a  cold  religion  lhat  fort  ade  them  the  enjoy- 
ment to  which  a  voluptuous  climate  and  the  soA 
aUturoments  of  the  spot  invited  them.  The 
grove  and  temple  of  Daphne  were  burned  by 
the  Cliristians  of  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Daphnus,  a  river  of  Opuntian  Lochs,  into 
which  the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his 
murder.  Plut.  de  Sirmp.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  river  stood  the  town  nf  Daphnus,  om  e  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  Fhocis.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  this  town  no  longer  existed.  Cnm. — 
Strab.  0,m.—Plirt.\,T 

Dara,  a  town  ot  iMcsopolamia,  situated  near 
Nisibin,  fortified  by  the  emperorAnastasius,  and 
turn  bun  called  Anastasiopolis.  Its  moidei-n 
name  is  Dara-Kardin.    D  AnvUle. 

Darast.v.sia,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  called 
also  Forum  Claudii,  and  now  Metier. 

Dabdania,  L  anciently  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try forming  jiart  of  Dacia  and  Mcpsia.and  inclu- 
ded in  the  modern  Scrtia.  This  couuiry  was  si- 
tuated north  of  Macedonia,  near  to  mount  Hs- 
mtis.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous 
race  of  men,  v^ose  perpetual  hostility  to  Mace- 
donia was,  from  their  frequent  inroads,  \cry  an- 
noying to  that  country.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Perseus,  in  order  to  ild  liimseir  of  his  trouble- 
some neighbours,  invited  the  Bast.nrna?  to  come 
and  settle  in  this  countrv,  promising  to  assist 
them  in  cxp<^lling  the  Danlani.  Bu;  I'hih;! 
dying  while  they  were  on  their  march,  and  Per- 
seus not  wishing  to  accomplish  his  fniher's  pur- 
pose, they  returned  home,  exrcpl  %)()().  who  set- 
tled in  Dardania  and  became  gradually  mingled 
with  the  people  of  that  eovntry.  TmsMtion 
was  vanqui'^ned  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  which  was,  how- 
eviBr,liraeh smaller m  its  extent  than  the  ancient 
cotmtry.  Its  capital,  Scupi,  modem  Uskup, 
was  situated  near  the  sources'  of  the  Axius.  at 
the  fool  of  mount  Scardus.    IJeyl.  Com. —  />'- 

AnvUk,  II.  A  small  distria  of  Troas,  lying 

along  die  Hellespont,  which  reeelvet  its  name 
from  the  town  Dardanus,  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory called  Dardaniiun  by  Pliny,  and  Dar- 
danis  ay  Strabo,  aboat  TO  stadia  distant  from 
Abydos.  From  the  name  of  this  town  is  de- 
rived  the  mcKlern   Dardanelles.  A  name 

applied  anciently  to  Samothrace. 

Daroomamis,  a  river  of  Baetriana,  which, 
rising  in  the  monntainB  of  Taarnik  uilei  with 
the  Ochus,  and  both  togethw  All  into  the  Oxu-v 


Darioriclu,  a  town  of  Galiia  Lugdiu.eusu^ 
the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  now  I'cuntSf  in  Brti* 

I  any. 

Dasl vi.iLM,  a  town  in  the  norh-wcsifrii  part 
of  Bilhjnia,  placed  by  D  Anvjlic  "  on  a  lake  ot 
the  same  name,  formed  bv  the  dithision  of  a 
river  thai  dfM-i-ittl>  Hum  niiumt  ('Ivniiiis. 
Poinptnuu>  Mclu  j>laccs  U  U-yulul  the  KJiyaUa- 
cus,  and  calls  it  iJascyhis.  Frcmsheuuus,  ni  his 
supplement  tu  Uuinius  CurtiU£,  <>.)  csilb  it 
Dascyleum,  and  says  that  Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  to  take  |ios>ession  of  this  ]  lace,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  guard  oi  PeiMaiis.  its  m<>> 
dem  name  is  hitukUio. 

Daskje,  a  towil  of  Arc:i(!ia,  siiuatttl  en  th» 
led  bank  of  llic  Alphcu>,  "JK  s;;ulia  Hum  Mega- 
lopolis. 

i)Afl8AR£Tu,  a  people  of  iUyria,  who6e  iri- 
ritory  wa.s  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Albani  lud 

Parthini.  Tlii>  nation  oc-cupied  the  KirderN  of 
the  PaluaLychniiis,  the  modem  lake  of  OcArt- 
da.  From  their  situation  on  the  borders,  between 
lllyria  and  Macedonia,  il.eir  muntry  was  fre- 
quently "  the  scene  ol  Jjosuliiies  betwetu  the 
contending  aipies."  Their  chief  town  was 
Lychnidus,  sitnatedon  the  great  lake  Lichnitis* 
Vid.  Lychnidus.  Livy  (30,  33.)  says  that  this 
counir)'  wa>  Iruilful  in'corn.and  well  calculated 
to  support  an  army.  We  learn  from  Pulybius 
that  It  was  populouSi  and  contained  many  towns 
and  fortresses.  Oww.— P«l«6.6,10li— SXniAi, 
7, 31G. 

DiTOS,  or  Datum,  a  town  of  the  Edones,  in 
Th race, sitoate near  Neapolis.  Is'earthis  place 
an  engagement  was  I'ougnt  between  the  natives 

and  the  Alheni:iii  eoh-nisls  M*ho  auempted  to 
settle  here,  in  wluch  the  lauer  were  defeated. 
"  Its  territory  was  highly  fertile;  it  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  eons!riictii>n  of  ships, 
and  the  most  valuable  gold  mines;  hence  arose 
the  proverb  «iiro<  -j;  .iO.  i.  c.  an  abundance  of 
good  things."  Srylax  calls  this  a  Greek  colony, 
but  ZenoXius  mentions  it  as  foimded  by  tfie 
Thasians.  It  was  ongMsallv  <  alici!  f*i(  riv'o.on 
account  of  its  springs;  ^ub^c^uenlly  Dntas,aDd 
lastly  Philippi,  near  which  Bnilw  and  Cassius 
were  defeated.  Cmvu—Hi  rod.  9,  TSu— iS^« 
Pciipl.  p.  27. — Xcnnb.  loc.  cil. 

Dalmx,  a  citv  »)f  great  antiquity  in  Phocis, 
south  of  the  Cephissus.  (I'trf.  Z?flii2i5,  Part  III.) 
It  M  as  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  rebuilt, 
after  which  it  was  lakon  by  T.  Flaminius  in 
the  Macedonian  war.  It  was,  according  to  Lay)*, 
(32. 18.)  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  difficnh  to  be 
scaled.  The  Daulinns  are  reported  Pan-ia- 
nias  (Pine.  4.)  as  sujierior  in  sirensrth  and  sta- 
ture to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  The 
moilem  Pavlia  nccupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citv.    PoIid>.  \,  25,  2.—Plin.  4,  4. 

1>AUNIA,  a  dislrict  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adria- 
tic, so  called  Irom  Daunus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Diomede  and  kin?  of  ihis  country.  Still  more 
ancientaecoim'sinake Dauntisnn  Illyrinn  chief, 
who  wai5  ex|iclled  fron  his  countr>'  I  y'an  ad- 
verse faction,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  river  Fiento  and  the  Ai^peninc;  hotmded 
It  on  the  north  and  west,  f>iid  it  exifiuled  south 
as  far  as  the  Anfidns.  The  niofh  rn  Pi/Wui 
Pinna  nearly  nn.swers  to  the  ancient  Daunia. 

DKCApAr.w,  a  coolHeration  of  ten  GentHe  ci- 
ties in  Palestine,  entered  into  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  their  |ommoD  protection  aj^ainst  the 
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Jews.  Tbeir  names  are  given  by  D*  An  rille  in 
Ujti  IbUowing  order :  Scythopolis,  Gadant,  Hip- 
pos, Gi'rasa,  Canaiha,  Pella,  Dium,  Pbiladel- 
piua,  Abila,  and  CapiloUas.  Dr.  Heylin,  iii 
ku  coHW/gmphy,  says  that  this  was  anuiber 
Bfttne  for  the  iwo  Galilees,  {Mark.  7,  31,  and 
M>it  h.  I,  25.)  so  called  IVurii  their  ten  chief  ti- 
Ufs.  ••  ii  siictched  Iruni  ihe  Adediternuieuju  lo 
iliebead  ol  Jordan,  ease  and  west,  and  from  Li- 
banus  to  (he  hilb  of  Gilboa,  north  and  south  ; 
w-bich  might  make  up  a  square  of  40  miles." 

Dkcei.!  a,  now  Buiia  Cast  I'd,  a  town  on  the 
frunuer  of  Attica,  situated  on  the  rood  I'rom 
Athens  to  Euba>a,  and  equidistant  between 
1  het'-es  and  Aiher)s,  from  eacli  uf  which  it  w  as 
Iiiicen  uule&.  Agis,  ihc  >Spariun  king,  duniig 
.he  Peloponnesian  war  seized  upon  this  fortress 
Djr  ihe  advice  a^Aldhiades,  and  piaced  in  it  a 
LaccdKtnanian  gaTrisoD,  which  proved  «  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  the  Athenians.  Ilcrodoius 
says  that  the  Peloponnesian  army  always  re- 
spected the  territoricss  of  the  Deceleans,  b^ause 
they  had  pointed  out  to  the  T^ndarido:  the 
place  where  Helen  was  secreien  by  Theseus. 
GiUies.—Cram.^Htrotl.  9  73 

Dboetu,  a  town  of  the  ^dui,  situated  on  an 
islatid  fi»nned  by  the  IJger ;  it  stiU  exists  imder 
I h  name  of  Decise,  in  the  provinoe  of  U  Nittr- 
nais,  the  present  department  of  la  Kiivre.  Le- 


Decumatbi  Aoai,  certain  lands  of  Germany, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  rootmt  Abnoba,  Black 
Mou  ntain,  "which,  upon  their  evacuation  by  the 
Marcomanni,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  GrBuls, 
who  paid  annually  to  the  Romans  a  tenth  part 
of  their  produce,  from  whence  the  ntime. 

Delium,  a  town  of  Boeoiia,  opp(^ite  Chalcis, 
about  four  miles  from  Aulis,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  AsoposL  In  the  battle  foiu^  at  this 
^tece  between  the  Athenhun  and.  Boeotians, 
So  ratcs  s;iid  lo  have  preserved  the  life  of 
XcnophoD,  or,  as  some  accounts  represent,  of 
Alribiades.  Pans.  Baol.  20.—Stnit^Duf. 
La^.—Lir.  31,  c.  45, 1.  35,  c.  51. 

DKi.MiNirM,  a  town  of  Dnimatia.  According 
tn  D  An  ville  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country : 
the  site,  however,  of  this  town  has  not  been  as- 
certained, thoogh,  as  giving  its  name  to  all  the 
co"Titr%*,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance. 
It  seotns,  neverlheletis,  that  it  may  yei  fairly  be 
qtiestiuned  whether  the  name  of  Dalmatia  were 
reaUy  a  derivative  from  that  of  this  town.  Fl^. 

Dri-os,  the  principal  island  of  the  Cyclades, 
of  which  it  was  the  centre.  It  was  known  by 
Other  names  besides  that  of  Delw<,  as  Asteria. 
Onv^a,  Cynthia,  Ac,  forwhi'^h  fi  variety  of 
ciinous  etj-inologies  have  been  imagmni.  This 
island  was  early  celebrated  for  the  ineetinjrs  of 
the  Ionic  people  of  Oreeee,  who  there  celebrated 
national  games,  dee.  The  principal  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  whose  fabfed  birth  tipon  one 
of  its  monniains  invested  it  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity  in  the  c)'es  even  of  the  Barnarians. 
When  the  Athenians  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  they  ordered  that  neither  deaths  nor 
birthi»,  that  ctml  1  br  pf  ventc-d.  should  oreur 
there ;  enacting  a  law  that  all  sick  persons  and 
women eneehUe shooMhe  removed  to  thenei^h- 
bonarine  island  of  Phcnca.  Thf'viTi'^tifiTtrr!  niso 
the  festival  called  DeUa,  in  which  oilerings  were 
tnonflit  Unnk  (he 


worshipped  the  peculiar  deity  of  this  place  wjik 

zealous  devotion.  (  I  id.  Lcha.  Pan  Jl.)  E^^eu 
the  Persians  relramed  from  \  jolum.g  iliib 
ci  ed  sjH>t,  and  consented  to  oliei  siitntice  to  IJ;** 
deity  whosic  atuitmies,  under  other  lorms  tuul 
with  other  rites,  was  the  ubjeet  of  ti:eir  own 
adoraiiun.  The  peculiar  vencraticn  iii  v.  l  ichal; 
uuiiUi^  M.'ciiR-d  lo  itold  this  island,  uuiKuied  i* 
to  the  Athenians  as  a  proper  dey^oMtoiy  lor  thfi* 
treasures  ol  the  QreeJ&i,  which  accordinglj^  werr 
lodged  here  alter  the  Persian  war.  Oh  the  des* 
iruction  ol  Corimh  ull  : he  commercial  inleioL* 
of  Ihe  Coriutbian^  w  etc  uau&lcried  lo  Delos,  un 
accoimt  of  its  advantageous  situation  between 
the  coiiniries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  jjros- 
pects  of  incieai>cd  prosperity  the  i.slanders  began 
to  assume  an  important  u>]»eri  aiiumg  larger 
naiioiks,  when  the  soldiers  of  Mithiidaies,  hav> 
ing  landed  on  their  coasts,  and  committed  the 
most  unrelenting  devastations,  reduced  the 
whole  islaiid  to  ac^ndition  of  poverty  and  misery 
froD  which  it  never  recovered.  I'he  }Tincifal 
town,  called  also  Delos,  was  situaietl  in  a  plain 
through  which  ran  the  little  river  Inopus,  near 
the  lake  Troeiiocidcs.  Above  this  plain  the  bar- 
ren )icigbis  of  mount  Cynthus  lait^tlicmselves. 
The  motmiain  is  now  OfnK^,  and  the  island 
has  taken  the  name  of  Delo,  or  ^dille.  Delus 
remains  a  heap  of  i  ubbish  and  ruins,  as  in  for< 
mer  days,  overran  with  hares  and  scarcely  inha- 
bited. Vid.  Rhenea.  One  of  the  altars  of  Apol» 
lo  in  the  island  was  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  erected  !'y 
Apollo,  when  only  four  years  old ,  ai.d  made  with 
the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diana  on  nitiunt 
Cynthus.  It  was  unlawful  to  sacrifice  any  li\- 
ing  cicature  upon  the  altar,  which  was'  reli- 
giously kept  pure  from  blood  and  every  pol  lution. 
Apollo,  wnoee  image  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dra- 
gon ,  delivered  there  oracles  dnring  the  sommer, 
in  a  plain  manner,  without  anv  atni>iLruity  or  ob- 
scure meaning.  No  dogs,  as  Thucydides  men- 
tions, were  permitted  lo  enter  the  island ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  were  ordered  to  purily  the 
place,  they  dnsj  up  all  the  dead  bodies  that  had 
oeen  interred  there,  and  transported  them  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mythologi^is  suppose 
that  Asieria,  who  ehant^ed  neTwIrinio  u  qnail 
to  avoid  the  importnnin?  ndilrrv  r-  f  r  Jupiter, 
was  metamorphosed  into  this  island,  onginally 
called  Orly":ia,  ab  (tni,  a  qvuiil.  The  people  of 
Delos  are  described  by  Cieer»^  Aread.  %  c.  16 
and  18,  1.  4,  c.  18,  as  famons  for  reering  heiHt. 
S(u,b.  S  and  10  — f>ru/.  MH.  5,  v.  :«•),  I  (5,  v. 
333.— 2,  c.  7.-  /'/t'^.  4,  c.  \2.—PM.  *U 
Soleri.  Anim.  &c.—  T1mntd.  3,  4,  itc—Virr. 
.Sn.  3,  V.  n.^PM,  3,  c  U^^OtUim.  ad  JOtL 
— Clavdian. 

Delphi,  more  anciently  Pytho,  now  Castri, 
the  largest  town  in  Phocis^  and  in  some  roipecta 
the  moat  remarfcaMe  in  Grsece.  This  town  waa 
built  at  ll'.e  foot  of  mount  Parniissns,  in  the  form 
of  anamphitlieatre,  and  ro  defended  by  the  pre- 
cipices which  ."turrotmded  it,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  it  with  a  wall.  The  great 
celebrity  of  this  place  arose  from  the  oracle  of 
.ApoIh\  who  'here  dcc'aied  the  fnte«:,  and  from 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons  which  held  there* 
its  eheroate  ses!*l«in.  No  oraele  in  Greece  en* 
jo%'ed  a  repufntinn  cqml  to  that  nf  the  Pelphic, 
though  the  venerable  Dodona  boasted  a  greater 
■ntiqinlj.  TlwMttjB^ter — — 
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to  the  .leity,  whose  worship  invested  it  with  so 
much  >UnLtqr,  iras  ot'  bnatf  ■eoonUng  to  tbe 
qiinion  m  PaoBuiins;  bat  no  reeord  remsins  uf 

iln.-  t'l-a  ai  which  it  was  Iniilt.  an,! 
more suinptuoas one,  couianun.:  ihe  |iiv<.i  ii:^  ui 
ihesptenoM  Bdidas  and  tlvs  inaLMiin<  i-ni  Cue- 
su*  wa:^'  cnn  Slimed  by  tire  B.  U.  £»!■*>.  To  ihe 
ei  fcu  II  ul  a  ihird  all  the  cities  ot  Greece  con- 
iniiuied,  and  even  tlit.-  kiiiij  ol  i^irvpi  Irijr  his 
aid.  ^1  tie  Athenian  Alcmdiumdx  eunti-ocied, 
ttnder  ihfe  supernMendeiiee  of  Uie  Amptiic(yoQ>, 
to  finish  II,  nnd  f(»r  thcsumofSOOr.ili  iit'>  a  beau- 
Utul  buiuiiu^ot Parian  marble uiid  iViines'onc 
wns  erected  for  the  oracle  and  lempic  ot'  iho 
propijetic  Kud*  It  cannot  tM  matier  oi  wonder, 
that,  enricMd  as  this  moil  ctlebniled  shrine  per- 
petually wan  bv  pre-  nis  I'rom  the  wciililuo! 
mdividuab  and  the  moH  opuleni  staie.s,  titere 
should  be  those  who,  dismgardfol  of  its  sacred 
ri;,'lit^,  "vlioiilJ  endeavour  to  appropriate  a  p<>ri  ion 
ol  lis  incali  ulable  treasures.  Tiie  Jislaui  ciiies 
of  Greece,  miii  oi  nations  in  habits  ol"  intercourse 
with  her  states,  long  cherished  for  ihis  tfot 
thme  fedinss  of  religioQS  >w»  whfeh  mtpmti- 
lion  ha'l  scneraied,  and  which  distance  kept 
undi:!>iurbe<i  m  their  sacred  my^tety;  but  the 
neighbouringr  Crissa  became  early  acquainted 
with  the  Delphic  city,  proximity  hegMfiuiiiliari- 
ty,  and  lamdiarity  cliitsipated  reirerenee.  The 
Criss-catis  soon  'h-l'  i.i  "n  knik  upon  ihc  sacn  d 
temple  as  an  oojvri  ot  piund<;r,  antl  us  votive 
ireaanreteieited  t  hv  same  cupidity  as  any  othen< 
that  might  not  have  ijoon  hallovred  a>^  nfTerintfS 
10  the  goji.  For  many  vi^n  rs  :\  (UTwards  the  Cris- 
saean plains  were  dcclart-ii  nccnrsod  by  the  Ani- 
phictyoQS,  asa  fit  punnduneniol'the  sacrilegious 
ftttempi  whieh  they  had  made  on  the  shrine  and 
the  temjili-  cohfidf'd  to  the  chnrge  of  the  vener- 
able a^si  lubly.  The  avarice  ol  XtTXcs,  who 
nedi(ai>  (l  a  similar  oaira^,  was  disappointed, 
as  the  Delphians  assmed,  iiy  the  manifest  in- 
terposition of  the  deity  who  presided  over  this 
holy  place.  In  the  lime  of  king  Philip  this  lontr 
venerated  abode  of  Apollo  was  violated  again ; 
bat  no  desire  of  plunder  then  animated  the  as- 
sailant'^ and  thp  political  nhject^-  -ivi^wf-l  hv  The 
Phocian.sin  seizuiylhe  lernple.aad  oi  rhose  who 
abetted  and  aided  them,  made  it  apparent  that 
the  deep  reliipona  feeling  tha4the  nnme>of  Del- 
phi and  its  ffod  could  once  exeiie,  had  passed 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Religion  had  ceased 
to  be  a  feelmg  in  Greece,  and  existed  but  a.s  a 
flMNitl  or  politieal  iaitmment.  From  this  time 
forward  the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  viewed 
with  nnfwiingbutthat  of  desired'  the  foreign 
cities  Id  whi<-h  the  report  of  their  vninc  had 
reached.  The  Gauls,  imdcr  Brennos,  str^iped 
U  of  its  meet  valuable  omaments ;  and,  on  ilie 
conquest  of  theGnllie  city  of  Tolosa  hv  the  Ro- 
mans, a  long  lime  afterwards,  the  Delphic  plun- 
der was  found  there  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 
Shrlla  also,  regardtessbf  its  masterpieces  of  art, 
pinndered  the  temple  of  its  silver  and  gold ;  and 
Nem  luni?  afler  the  repulaiion  of  the  oracle  had 
expired,  removed  from  ii  500  statues;  of  bronze, 
the  wonders  of  art.  Patis.  PKor..  St — sirah. — 
Herod.  The  ori';in  of  the  oracle,  ihouirh  fabu- 
ious,  is  describ«>d  as  vimethinc  wonderful.  A 
ntunber  of  p)at.s  that  were  feeiline  <^n  mount 
Pamassos.  came  near  a  platM  which  bad  a 


from  the  bole 
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they  played  and  fri:ikcd  about  La  such,  an  utH 
cumnum  m>ina<r,tiiatthe^aihercl  wuiiteuipt^ 
to  lean  on  the  hole  and  see  what  tn^-Mterie^  tbi 

place  cont;iiucd.    He  wtt>  UMiiietl.  ri  ly  ^c:z^-- 
with  a  tit  of  uuiiiiisia»iu,  iiii  ex^rosiuus  were 
wild  an. I  extravagant,  wad  pomed  lor  propbi^ 
cies.  Tnis  circums.ance  was  soon  known  at>out 
the  coonirr,  and  many  experienced  the«ame  en- 
thusiastic mspiiiin  ni.  Ti»e  phicc  u.i>  rrver>Al, 
and  the  temple  was  soon  aficr  erected  in  hoiKMir 
of  Ajxillo,  and  a  city  built.    Acct>rding  to  suoio 
ace  Hints,  Apoll.j  was  II  »i  itic  first  who  ;;n\e  ora- 
cles there  ;  bui  I'erra,  Nepiune,  1  heniis,  and 
Phcelie,  were  in  pov><-ssion  of  the  place  Ijefore 
the  sun  of  Laiooa.  The  oracles  were  generally 
given  in  verse;  but  when  it  had  been  sarea^i* 
■  •.illy  observed  that  the  i^.m!  arid  [nrron  of  ixHjtry 
wa.s  the  untA  unperfdin  [Hjet  la  ine  wmi  id,  tlir 
priestess  delivered  her  answers  in  pro:;e.  The 
oracles  were  always  delivcretl  by  u  piicscess 
called  PiftAia.i  Vid.  PiHhui.)  It  was  uiiiver.^al- 
Iv  Itelu'veil  and  suppr^ned  by  the  ancioni.s,  that 
Delphi  was  in  the  middle  ot  the  earth ;  and  on 
that  aoeoont  it  was  called  71rrr<e  vsiMieits. 
This,  accordin;;  to  iiiy;holo::ry,  was  fii-sl  found 
uui  by  two  doves,  which  Jupiter  had  let  loo^e 
from  the  two  extremities  of  (he  carih,  and 
which  iMt  at  the  place  where  the  tem^ile  of 
Delphi  was  built.   Apoli/tn.  '2,  v.  "5(16.— yv#<w/. 
I'l  —  Phtf.  <lf  D  f  '-t.     Ora/:.  S:r  —p<nu<.  1(1,  c. 
i;.  6^c.—Lh  id.  .^kt.  10,  V.  h'*:^.— St/ad.  9.  If 
[he  oracle  and  temple  of  A  polio jrave  toihe  town 
of  I  >i'1:'hi  a  i  cli-j-ioiis  (•h  u  acicr.  the  meetings  of 
tiie  Ainp.'uctyunic  council  i^ax  c  it  no  less  polili- 
cal  importance:  so  much  s<i,  indee«l.  t!;a:  l>om 
the  inflaence  of  die  two  combined,  it  might  be 
said  that  all  the  interesia  and  all  the  glory  of 
Greeci*  were  or;::anized  and  planned  iii  this  re- 
iiuwiuvi  ami  ciierished  spot  of  earih.  K!ym'> 
logists  dispute  coooemiBg  the  derivation  ol  the 
name,  ihou2h  ihcy  generally  refer  it  to  liie  won! 
A<x^.»f.    Mythologv.  however,  more  £r(M>erallv 
followed,  assigns  (o  Dclphus,  the  son  of  Ap"!!  \ 
the  glory  of  havmg  given  name  to  thus  place 
.so  peculiarly  the  object  of  his  father's  care. 
To  ihose  who  are  curious  in  reeoiicilinir  ihe  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Pagan  supersii- 
tions,  the  remarks  of  one  who  has  laboured  with 
unwearied  indastrv  to  that  end  may  not  prove 
uaialemting.  "  The  Greeks  had  a  noiuw  of 
Delphi  bcin?  the  navel  ot'lhi'  WimM   The  idea 
oritrinfited  in  a  misconcepuou  of  lite  s.iercd 
tenti  OM~pm'At.,tkeorackof  lJu  solnri'mi,  which 
ihc  Greeks  corrupted  into  Owpi^;?     an  !  the 
I.Kat  ins  info  Umhilievs,    Delphi  is  a  woi  d  of  the 
very  same  iiii]     i  1  "iri:^  compounded  of  Tn^ 
PHI,  tJU  oracU  oj  ikt  niA."   To  this  is  added  is 
a  note,  '*  the  eonhocion  of  Ddfdii  with  the  di- 
Invian  as  well  as  with  the  .<iolar  worship,  ap- 
pears from  a  tradition  pre>erved  by  T/etzes,lhat 
this  oracaiar  city  derived  its  name  from  Dd> 
phus,  who  was  snffposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Neptune,  bv  Melantho,  the  dauerhler  of  Deu- 
calii'ii     Deiicalii>n  is  said  to  have  first  landed 
upon  the  summit  of  moimi  Paniassus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  Delphi  was  built**  PA.  Cab. 

Dklprtkicm.  a  port  of  BoE^otia  at  the  month 
of  the  A^opos.  opposite  the  Eubcenn  Kretria. 
It  wn-s  someiimes  denominated  Ihe  sacred  port. 
I^TA.a  pan  of  Egypt,  whkh  laeeived  that 
lOM  from  w       fchnoB  id  iIi*  tom  o£  (he 
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Nile  and  beirins  to  be  formed  where  the  river 
(iiviiieii  ii£>«U'  mui  several  streams.  It  has  been 
formed  totally  by  the  mod  and  aand  whicli  are 
washed  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  Esrpt  by 
Ihe  Nile,  according  to  anciem  tradition.  Vid. 
Jhlgtrptvs.  Cta.  Alex.  c.  '27. — St  rah.  15  17. 
—licrodol.  2,  c.  13,  ULC.—Flin.  3,  c.  16. 

DicMrnu.4»,  a  town  of  Thewaly,  fonnded  bjr 
Demcii  iiis  Poliorccte?:  R.  C.  200.  The  poptl- 
iaiiuu  ol  ^lacc  was  cullected  from  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  towns  included  in  the 
lerniorr  over  vhidi  it  aooo  aaanmed  the  domi- 
Bian.  It  was  placed  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to 
defend  the  passes  into  the  northern  pons  of 
Greece,  whtcii  gave  ii  great  impoilaace  in  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view;  while  ils  sitnalioB  ia  the 
Pnpa><>iicus  Sinus  afforded  it  j»rcat  advantages 
of  communication  vith  Eubo?a,  southern 
Greece,  the  Cvrlades,  and  the  Asiatic  coauUs.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  small  state,  called  tlw 
BfiMfiesiaii  RqwUk,  aftertlwbaMeof  Cynoa- 
cepnaUe.  S<Kin  rift-r  ir  yielded  to  Macedonia, 
and  fell  wuh  that  kin^don:)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ronmns.  The  name  was  common  to  oth- 
er plaees.   PM.—Polyb.—lAV.  36,  3a 

Debbe.  a  town  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  nonh  of 
monnt  Taurus  in  Asia MinOTi  110V  iUA6-J9lir^. 
Cm:.  Fam.  13,  ep.  73. 

Derbicjb,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwellinir  north 
of  the  Dahiee  and  the  countrie?  of  Parthia  and 
Margiana.  The  greater  part  of  the  cotmtry 
between  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxm  was  occupied 
hf  this  people.  Unintus  Cunius  (3,  7^)  ei»i> 
meratestfaem  amoogtlie  people  who  formed  the 
cavalrv  nf  Darius. 

"v.  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  From  this  place,  directly  acrossthe  pcBin- 
$ula  to  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis,  the  emperor 
Anastasins  constructed  a  wall,  called  Macron- 
Tichos.  of  which  some  vpstii,'ps  are  said  to  re- 
main. The  object  of  building  this  wall  was  to 
defend  Constantinople  on  this  side,  on  which 
alone  it  could  be  approached  by  land. 

Debt'">n.»,  a  town  of  Li^uria.  As  a  Roman 
colony,  it  was  sumamed  Julia.  The  modem 
name  i$  TuTtena^  to  the  jrest  of  Asti. 

DmroeR,  now  Tniem,  a  town  of  Spafai  on 
the  Ibems. 

Drv*,  acrordin?  to  some  authorities,  Deva- 
na,  the  I"  1  t  Chy-s'rr  on  the  De.'.  Thisriver 
was  also  called  by  the  ancients  D-'Va,  except 
at  its  mo  I'h,  where  it  a5SMme<1  the  name  of  Se- 
leia  T'li"  •<urrf>undin?  country  wa'^  peopled  by 
&e  Comabii ;  and  in  the  town,  dtirin^  the  R<>- 
BWA  oecnpatioii  of  the  island,  was  stationed  a 
legior.  From  thi?  rircnmsfanfc  the  Rrifons 
gave  the  town  the  name  of  Caerlegion  and  Ca- 
erleon  Taor.— The  fieotttsh  Dee  was  also  call- 
ed Dero,  and  gave  its  nan^  to  Aberdeen,  which 
stood  upon  ils  hantn  towards  the  mouth. 
O'^f'd  Hrit. — Httrd.  Bril.  Pfm. 

DtA,  I.  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea.  Vid. 
Mmp«».— -TI.  Another  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 

now  S!Utn  Tha.—^llL  A  cily  of  Thi«ce.<  

rv.  Eubcpa. 

DiAvmM.  now  Dnnin,  a  town  of  Tarraeo- 
nensis  on  the  Mcditerraneaii.  The  Massilians 
ftnred««1  thfo  lown,  t»  which  the  name  of  Dia- 
nium  '■""n  rjreek,  Artemisium\  wivs  given,  from 
the  peculiar  reverence  which  was  there  paid  to 
her  diviDiiy.  TlMctft  on irtdck ftm Mil 


bote  the  same  name  in  antiquitV;  and  is  now 
Cajte  ^lartin . 

DicfA,  and  Dicjbarcsi^a,  a  town  of  Itahf. 
Vid.  FmUoH.  ' 

DicTiB  and  DicT^rs  mi*-^  a  nrountain  a: 
Crete,  in  the  eastern  pan  oi  ihc  ibland.  On 
this  mountain  was  bom  the  father  of  the  Gr«. 
ciaagfxis,and  in  its  recesses,  the  Dicttean  cave 
he  li^r  coneealed  and  was  mimcnkraBhr  aom^ 
ed  by  bees.  It  was  not  agreed,  however,  \/v  ali 
the  Wi  ners  of  antiquity  that  the  mountam  that 
branching  from  Ida  was  the  eeMmted  Dietet 
and  Callimachns  refers  it  to  the  count r)'  adja 
cent  to  Cydonia.  Near  this  mountain,  in  the 
lime  of  Pii  ulc  rii  -.  were  the  ruin^  of  a  tow  n  -siid 
to  have  bume  the  name  ol  Dicie,  and  ^  have 
been  fotmded  hf  Jopster.  Jupiter  was  eaUed 
fyirtu-vs,  bcrnuse  worshipped  here;  and  the 
same  tu.)iihel  wa»  appiied  to  iVIino<«.  Virg. 
2,  V.  53f..-OwA  JM.  9,  r.  dS^M.  3,  c.  17. 
Strak.  10. 

DicnmaKscs,  eertaln  iahaMtants  of  momt 
Athos.    TTmcyd.  5,  c.  ftJ. 

DiGRNTiA,  a  small  river  which  watered  Ho- 
race's farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  now 
ia  JUim^ea.   JU»raL  1.  ep.  18,  v.  104. 

DtsrijfjiKw,  (tr  a,  (ontm,)  a  mountain  on  the 
!  :  1-  -  ,  .  if  Galatia  and  Plirveia  MnjiT.  ovcr- 
luokiUK  the  city  of  Pessinus.  "  Stral)o  has  two 
moimiains  of  this  name:  one  in  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus ;  the  othi'r  in  Gallo-Gracia,  near  Pes.si. 
nu? ;  and  none  )n  Phr\gia.  Ptolemy  e.xieiids 
this  rjd^e  from  llie  fiorders  of  Troas.  tlirough 
Phiygia  to  Gallo-Gxeecia.  Thouffh,  iherefore, 
there  wen  two  moontains  called  Dtedvmns  in 
particular,  both  sacred  to  themother  of  the  gods, 
and  none  of  thcin  in  Phiygia  Major;  yet  there 
might  be  several  hiUs  aod  eminences  in  it  oa 
which  this  p  nides^s  was  ■worshipped,  an*?  there^ 
fore  called  Dindyma  m  irenerai."  Cram.  It 
was  from  this  nlace  iliat  Cvbele  was  called  FHtt- 
dtmu^iu.  Strab.  12.— Ate/.  l.—S^.  1,  v.  9.— 
Horat.  1,  od.  16,  V.  5.—  Virg,  jBh.  9,  r.  617. 

Dinta,  ft  town  of  Gallia  Narboneiisia,  now 

Digue, 

DioMEogJS  isavuJR,  islands  situated  off  the 
Apulian  coast,  opposite  toihe bay  ofHodi  or  the 
SmnsUrias.  "  celehrated  in  mythology  as  the 

scene  of  the  metamorphosi';  nf  Diom  d's  com- 
panions, who  wereclmiij?*  (i  into  birtis,  tind  of 
the  divjppearnnce  of  that  hpro  himself  An- 
cient writers  differ  as  to  sheir  numlK-r.  Sti  nbo 
recognizes  two,  whereof  one  was  jid;abited,  ihe 
other  d<  <eried.  This  is  also  the  arcoiinf  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  one  was  called  Diomedia, 
the  other  Teiitria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reckon^ 
fire,  which  is  .said  to  be  the  rorred  nnmVr.  if 
we  include  an  the  group  three  barren  rocks, 
which  scarce  desetrve  the  name  of  islands.  The 
island  to  which  Pliny  (n^vs  the  name  of  Dio. 
medea,  niipeaw  to  have  a1«>  hfmt"  the  appella- 
tion of  Trejnitus,  ns  wo  Varn  fifm  T,n  itns, 
who  inform-s  as  it  was  the  sixit  lo  which  Ativus* 
tus  removed  his  abandoned  gmnd-dau?hter  Jn^ 
lia.  and  where  she  terminated  a  life  nf  [ufnnv. 
Of  these  islands,  the  larsest  is  now  calietl  I.utla 
San  Dovnnn.  the  other  .'»V7;i  Sicolo."  Crnm  — 
Arijtot.  de  Mirab. — Ovid,  lOetam.  li. — £Xf  iA» 
6,  2fl#,— TiM^  Atm.  4. 71. 

T>TOMKnia  CAiwn.  the  plains  T>e'Wf»en  Canna 
and  the  Anfidus,  the  ^ene  of  the  famous  vieto* 
fy  of  HmuuM  oter  the  Ronam.  Omm, 
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Dion.   FUL  IMmh. 

DionSsiades,  two  smnll  blands  of  Crete, 
now  Vanidzares,  lo  Uie  north-east  of  the  gull' 
of  Silta. 

DioacoMois  UMOLA,  an  taland  utuated  at  the 
sooth  of  th«  entnoee  of  Uie  Anbic  gulf,  and 

now  called  S'KoUira.  Its  aloes  nrc  more  es- 
teemed than  thai>e  oi  UadramauL  li  we  believe 
the  Arabian  writers,  Alexander  settled  here  a 
ooloay  of  iooanioo.  that  is  lo  say,  of  Greeks. 
Become  christians,  they  remained  such,  accord- 
ing to  Marco  Folu,  at  thecloaeoCthailiinccDth 

century."  jyAnvxUe. 
DioscuRiAs,  a  town  of  Colchis^  on  the  shore 

of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Charus.  It 
was  QX^i  named  Sebaitopolis,  atid  '°  in  the  ear- 
liest age  was  the  port  most  frequented  in  Col- 
chis, distant  as  well  as  neighbouring  nations, 
neaking  dilferent  langnages;  a  ciremiutance 
that  still  dist  in  finishes  Iskuriah,  whose  name  is 
only  a  depravation  of  the  ancient  denomina- 
tkn."  D^AmnlU. 

Dioardua,  or  Tjuem.  VitL  Tktbit, — Par- 
▼A,  the  capital  of  the  Nookm  Diospolites  in 
^gj'ptus  Superior,  situated  "  at  the  summit  of 
a  sudden  dexure  in  the  course  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
place  now  called  Hora."  ffAnviUe.  An- 
other in  Samaria,  the  same  with  Lydda. 

DiP£A,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  Me- 
galopolis, near  which  the  Sparuuis  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Arcadians.  Cram. 

Dipoi.is,  a  name  ^iven  to  Lemnos,  as  having 
two  cities,  Hephrrstia  and  Myrinia. 

DirsAS,  {antis,)  a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing 
frcHn  mount  Taurus.   Ijucan.  8,  v.  256. 

DiFTLON,  a  gate  oC  Athens.    VHd.  Atknut, 

DntJK,  or  DniA,  the  strait  by  which  the  Ara- 
bic pulf  communicates  with  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  Greek  it "  expresses  a  passage,  straightened 
in  the  manner  of  a  throat.  lis  modem  nameof 
BaM-Mindei  signifies  in  the  Arabic  language, 
the  Port  of  Mourning  or  Affliction,  from  appre- 
hension of  (he  ri>k  of  venturing  beyond,  in  the 
expanse  of  a  vast  ocean."  D'AnmUe. 

DniM,  I.  *'oiie  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
ccdonin.  and  not  unfrequently  the  residence  of 
its  ]TK)iinrchs.  Livy  descnlx-s  it  ai:  placed  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Olympus,  which  leaves  but  the 
qpace  oi  one  mile  from  the  sea:  and  half  of  this 
is  oectipiivl  liy  marshes  formed  hf  the  month  of 
the  t  ivi-r  llaphynis.  The  town,  thouErh  not  ex- 
tensive, was  abundantly  adorned  with  public 
buildings,  amongwhich  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  nnmerous  statues.  It  suflered 
conxiaerably  during  the  8ocia1War,froman  in- 
cnraion  of  tfie  jCtolians  under  their  pnrt or  Sco- 
pas.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy's  ac- 
count, lliai  this  damasje  had  been  repaired  when 
the  Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Perseus.  Dium.  at  a  later  period,  liecame  a  Ro- 
mnn  coImiiv  :  Pluiv  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis. 
Some  similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flour- 
ishing city  \*  apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called 
Stnndin.  which  answers  to  T.i^T's  description." 
Crnm.—Lir.  44,  6  and  3  —Pohfh.  \.  r,->. 

'^Plin.  4,  10.  II.  Aneiher  in  Ch'alcidice. 

-T— 'III*  A  promonloiy  in  Crete,  now  Cape  Sa$- 
sottf.  CVttifi. 

DivoncRi}M,  a  town  of  Oaal,  now  jUUr,  in 
Lorrain. 

D<VDdNA,  next  to  Delphi  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  Greaoe,  and  moraaneicBt  even  than 
M 


that  Yet,  flanoiB  M  Mi  anwle  of  Japiter  be- 
came, the  very  sitewas^atacomparalively  eariy 
period,  a  matter  of  dispute.  All  authorities,  re- 
ler  it  to  Epirus,  but  mam'  contend  lor  that  part 
which  belonged  to  the  Moloesi :  while  others, 
with  hetter  reason,  decide  fbr  Thespraiia.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  misleading, 
we  may  place  this  noted  spot  on  the  borders  of 
the  territories  occupied  bf  these  people ;  and  as 
their  reqpectiTe  btHindanes  were  tinsetUed,  it 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  eoimtrf  of  the 
Thesproti,  and  afterwards  have  bt  en  lound  in 
that  of  the  Molossi,  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended their  Units  on  the  txudars  of  Thespro- 
tia.  The  town  of  Dodona,  tt^iher  >»ith  the 
oracle,  was  built  upon  the  hill  or  mountain  To- 
marus ;  but  as  so  much  of  Epinis  was  cuvcred 
with  h^;h  land  and  bills,  it  is  not  possible,  with- 
out pecntiar  guides,  tBd  audi  as  have  not  yet 
bt  en  found,  to  settle  the  disputed  question  vi  lo- 
cality 1^  these  inconclusive  data.  Tomanis, 
however,  is  represented  as  being  .singularly 
abundant  in  fountains  and  torrentSifirom  which 
it  supplied  innmneraUe streams.  TheftbSeof 
Hero<lotiis  conceniinpf  the  origin  of  this  oracle 
is  of  some  avail  in  showing  at  least  the  connex- 
ion between  the  saperstitions  of  Greece  and 
Egypt;  and  more  particularly  in  lending  some 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  Pelasgic  people,  and 
tlieir  afliniiy  with  other  nniions  ;  jtsweVnuw 
that  the  real  origui  of  tlte  i)odonean  shrine  is 
altiibated  to  die  Pelasgi.  Its  antiquity  is  car> 
ried  tn  a  periiwl  Idnf'lx-lorethe  Trojnn  wnr.  nnd 
seems  coeval  with  the  labulous,  an(i|K-ihap  al- 
legorical, a«;s  of  Deucalion  and  Inaohus.  We 
know  less  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Dodona  than  of 
those  to  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
wa.s  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  blow, 
from  which  it  never  revived,  was  struck  in  the 
Social  war  hy  the  iEtotiaitt  eoder  their  leader 

Dorimachus.  There  was  another  town  vi 

this  name  in  Thessalv,  in  the  vicinitj-  of  motmt 
Ossa.  It  isdoiiliiful  wliethiT  Homer,  m  nlludinp 
lo  the  "  wintrj*  Dodona,"  refers  to  this  place,  or 
to  that  more  famous  one  of  Epirus;  but  the 
opinion  was  extensively  received  amone  the 
later  Greeks,  tliat  the  oracle  had  hei-n  removed 
from  the  western  to  the  enstcm  si<ie  of  Gnv  e, 
and  that  Jupiter  delivered  bis  oracles  in  Thes- 
saly,  having  abandoned  his  sacred  grove  In*  To-  / 
mnnis.    To  this  opinion  infliiicd  ihf  ^ec^ra- 

Cher  Pausanias.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
owever,  apply  to  the  Thesprolian  town  and 
oracle.  The  town  and  temple  were  first  bnilt 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  tmivenal  delnge.  It 
was  suppo'.ed  lobe  I  he  most  nncient  OfBCle  of  all 
Greece,  and  accordin?  t()  the  iradttioDS  of  !be 
Eg>'ptian.s,  mentioned  by  HerodolVL«,  it  was 
founded  In*  n  dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  re- 
lates, took  their  flif^ht  from  the  city  ol'Thebe«, 
in  Em'P^  "n*^  which  flew  to  the  temp!?*  rf 
Jupiter  Ammon,and  the  other  to  Dodonn,  M-here 
with  a  human  voice  they  Bcqnainted  the  inhahi*- 
ants  of  the  roimtrv  thnt  Jupiter  h.'id  cnn>-ccr:i:o.l 
the  ground  which  in  fiiiure  would  cive  ota-  h-s. 
The  extensive  srovc  which  ^urroundcdJupifer't 
temple  was  endowed  with  the  giO  of  propbecr, 
and  oractes  were  frequently  delivered  by  the  «- 
cred  oak«,  end  ihc  dovcv  wbirh  inbnbited  the 
plnec.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oraculff 
power  of  the  doves  is  exptnined  by  H(  rodo'u«, 
who  otsierves  that  wme  Ph^niciaiu  serried  . 
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mwmf  two  jMriaifiMa  from  Egypt,  one  of  which 
went  to  fix  her  residence  at  DudoDa,  where  the 
oracle  was  established.  It  may  lurther  be  ob- 
served, that  the  lablc  might  have  been  faunded 
upon  the  double  meajoiog  of  tiie  word  ««te<«i, 
vhich  signifies  dtve$  in  the  mod  parts  ofCkeeee, 
while  in  the  dialect  of  the  EpirolA  it  iinj'lies  old 
leometi.  la  aucieal  umes  Uie  oracles  were  de- 
livered bv  the  murmaring  of  a  neigh bourii^g 
fotwtain,  bat  the  custom  was  sfierwanitciMng- 
«d.  I^rge  kettles  wmsumnded in  the airiiear 
a  bra/-  II  -Miiir  which  held  a  lash  in  its  hand. 
W  hen  the  wind  blew  strong,  the  statue  was  agi- 
ttted.  and  stniek  against  one  of  tlie  kettles, 
which  communicaiea  the  motion  to  all  the  rest, 
and  raised  that  clattering  and  di.scordant  dm 
which  cDiuinued  for  a  while,  and  Irom  wlncli 
the  aritiice  ul  the  priests  dreW  their  pr«dictioni>. 
8oroe  suppose  that  tbenotoe  wasoceasioB«l  by 
the  shaking  of  the  leaves  nn*1  b  nf  an  old 

oak,  wJuch  the  superstition  ol  ihe  people  fre- 
quently consulted,and  from  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  oracles.  It  auf  be  oteerved,  with 
moreprobelriiity.ihat  the  oracles  w«ftdeliyend 
by  the  priests,  who  by  artfully  concealing  them- 
selves behind  the  oak&,gaveocca&ion  to  the  su- 
{tentitkns  mulutude  to  believe  that  the  trees 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  As 
the  ship  Argo  was  built  with  some  of  the  oaks 
ot  the  lorest of  Dodona, there  were  some  beams 
which  gave  oracles  to  the  Argonauls,  and  warn- 
ed them  against  the  wmoaeh  <»f  calamity. 
WillrTi  forest";  of  Dodona  there  were  a 
stream  and  a  touniajD  of  cool  water,  w  hich  had 
the  power  of  li^^hting  a  torch  as  soon  as  it 
louchedit.  This  latmtain  was  totalfydj^  at  noon 
day,  and  was  icstoiKd  to  its  fltlt  Cfmne  at  nud- 
nipht,  from  which  time  till  ihc  followinsr  noon 
it  began  to  decreajse,  and  at  the  u^ual  hour  was 
a^ia  deprived  of  its  waters.  The  oracles  of 
Ikjdoiia  were  wiginally  delivered  by  men,  but 
afterwards  by  women.  (  Firf.  Dodonidxs.)  Plin. 
2.  c.  \0?.—Ufro<!ot,  -2  c.  57.— M/a,  2.  c.  3.— 
HaauT.  tki.  14.  IL—PoMS.  7,  c.  ^\.—Strab.  17. 
—Plvt.  in  Pyrrh.—ApoUpd.  1,  c.  9.— LsMaa.  6, 

V.  4-27.— Ot  zr/.  7V/5<   t  f]  H,  V.  'Zi. 

DOdOkk.  a  I'uuntain  ui  ilie  fui  osi  of  Dolnna. 
Vid.  Doilinia. 

Doi^icHC,  L  a  town  of  Thessaly.  towards  the 
borders  of  MacedoaHL  Here  the  bistortsn  Po- 

lyHn«.  at  the  head  of  the  cmba«sy  of  ihr  Acha-- 
an  league,  received  an  audience  of  the  Roman 
gflieral  Q,uintus  Marcins  Philippus.    It  wa.<:  a 

lou-n  of  Livv's  Trijpolis.  11.  a  town  of  Co- 

magene,  south  of  the  capital  Samosata,  upon  the 
mountain.^!.  "  The  nami-  of  Doliche  is  pre- 
servfii,  m  that  of  Lk^c,  to  a  castle  on  a  cbam 
of  moimiains  which,  detached  from  Amanns, 
is  PioloDged  towards  the  Etipluates."  JD'An- 

Doi.ova,  a  people  of  Thrace,  inhabiting  the 
Chersonese,  u  was  over  these  people  that  Mil- 
tiadcs  the  Atheniait  witf  caOed  to  rale.  Ber»- 
dot.  6,  c.  34. 

DoLopiA.  The  country  of  the  Dolopes,  or 
Dolopia,  was  that  district  of  Thessaly  which 
touched  apon  Epirus,  Aeamaniaf  and  .£tolia ; 
and  WHS  separated  fnm.  the  .Aniitnes,  another 
Thev'-alian  people  on  the  Fonlh,  border mcr  to 
the  east  upon  Ihe  ref?ion  Phthiotis  The  Dolo- 
pisns  are  mentioned  bv  Homer  a.s  bein?  subject 
to  Felie^.  the  kiag  of  Phthiotis,  whophMCd  them 


in  the  Trojan  war  tinder  the  condtict  and  eare 

of  the  aged  Phoenix.  The  Dolopes  were  en- 
titled to  a  representative  in  the  council  of  lii- 
Amphictyon.s,  but  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
they  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece^ 
Theirterriloiy  wasaeontiinial  sonree  and  scene 
of  contest  between  the  .ZEtolinns  and  the  Mar  e- 
donians,  and  was  only  lully  &uUiucd  by  the  lat- 
ter in  the  reign  of  their  last  monarch,  whose 
empire  was  oansleried  to  the  Komans. 

USKTSAfOae  of  the  Cyelsdes,  in  the  ^gean. 

DoD^jis  St  STB,  an  arm  1 1  ih-.  ji%;;'pan  Sea,  be- 
tween^>oris  and  the  narrow  pennisula  which 
teiminated  on  the  promontory  Cyno^^ema. 

DOREs,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.    Vid.  Doris. 

DoRioN,  a  toMm  of  The^aly,  where  Thamy- 
rasthe  musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill.  &UU.  'jyub.  4,  V.  liSli.—Pr«perl.  2,  el 
22,     IB^Ltimn.  6,  v.  352. 

D6Ri«,  a  small  part  of  Greece,  lying  between 
Thessaly  on  the  north,  jEtolia  on  the  wej.i,  the 
country  of  the  Lxx  ri  Epicnemidii  on  the  cast, 
and  the  moimlain  Parnassus  oo  the  south.  My- 
thology  assjffBS  their  origin  to  Dorns,  the  son  of 
Deocalion:  mit  criticism  derives  the  namc^  of 
Dorus,  and  of  many  other  ol  tlie  early  heroes 
and etrfoni.sts  of  Greece,  fhnn  the  name  of  the 
country  which  they  are  pretended  tuhavei«itled. 
1  Before  the  oeciipation  of  the  narrow  territory 
here  descril  (  !  t  .  the  people  who  were  the  un- 
doubted progeniiurs  ot  the  later  Dorians,  it  was 
called  Dryopis,  from  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
Long  afierwards,  Irom  ihe  conledcnif  v  of  the 
cilice  Erineus,  Boium,  Pinduj.,  and  Cyliuium, 
the  countrj'  was  designated  the  Tetrapolis, 
The  inconsideralde  district  ot  Doris  olfers  little 
matter  of  interest  to  the  incrairer,  bat  the  ae- 
connTf  of  the  Dorians  nre  Inn  ol  matter  import- 
ant m  the  investigation  of  ancient  nations  and 
manners.    The  dispofsessois  of  the  DrA'opes 
were,  doubtless,  from  the  HistiKotis  in  Tiiecsa- 
ly,  and  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  were 
asceitiiinly  llic  ilcKH-ndiinls  of  ilio'-c  who  had 
crossed  the  Pnulus  and  oceupie<t  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  (Eta  and  Putnassus;  hut  their 
previous  migration,  and  the  origin  of  their  ffcn- 
liar  institution.*,  which  were  only  known  to  later 
Greece  Ui  ilK'ir  full  develop!  ir.oii;  'is  the  laws  of 
Lvcnnju'i,  constitute  the  diflicult,  impotiani,  and 
interestintr  part  in  the  search  concerning  this 
singular  ]ico]  !e.    In  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  fa- 
vour conierred  \ry  that  hero  upon  yEEimius  r ! 
(Epatius,  a  kintf  of  Doris,  secured  to  his  des- 
cendants an  asylum  in  that  kingdom,  a  hence  the 
better  fbrtnneof  the  Pelopidwobtnined  the  Pelo- 
ponnc^us:  nnd  on  the  return  nf  the  He|;aclidw 
80  years  alter  the  destniclion  of  Troy,  a  Doric 
population  poared  into  the  SDnihern  peninsula, 
to  eatablish  or  restore  the  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions  of  that  race.    !■  rom  this  perio<l  the 
Pcloponnc'^u'^,  nnd  perbnp--,  v^kw  pariicularly 
the  territory  of  Lnconia,n)ay  be  consideretl  the 
countr>'  of  the  0orians  in  Greeeo.  Besides 
ihc'^c,  the  Dnrinr<^  sent  out  a  gient  mnry  colc- 
liies.    Tiae  lIK>^l  famous  was  Dori.i  in  A.^ia  Mi- 
nor, of  which  Hnlicarrassuswas*  r.ce  the  cap  i- 
tal :  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  vros  called  Hex- 
apolis.  (Vnm  the  confederation  of  the  <ix  p nnct- 
pal  cities;  hut  rr  th^xciiisitrn  of  ITnlicarras- 
«ai«,  it  received  'l  e  ramc  of  Pcr/ppolis.  Th^i 
peninsula  and  rape  which  rx*<  t  d«'d  from  :he 
shores  of  Carta  fiir  into  the  sea  Lvtvcen  the 
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islands  of  Cos  upon  t!ie  uonh  and  Rhodes  oo 
the  suuih,  wiis  iLc  wuuuy  ul"  iho  Asiatic  Do- 
rians. Hirui.  9,  &C. —  Ji'i'.  ^i-^ii-  V.  27  — 
P^m.  5,  c.  29.— 4fio£{4>4.  2.— AriM^ii^w  1,  c.  144. 
1.  8,  c.  31. 

DoiascLs,  a  I'lace  of  T!;racc  near  tie  .soa, 
v  tici  e  Xerxes  numbered  ii^s  lurce:*.  Jlauuul. 
7,  c.  51>. 

DoKvi  .ri  M,  and  DoRTi..ns,  a  cily  of  Pliry- 
gia,  nuu  SAehr.   I'Un.  5,  c.  *J1». —  (.'jc. 

/■^t.  17. 

DfUNOiANA,  a  pun  of  the  Feman  empire,  in 
the  province  of  Aritt  in  the  larg«4  ej^m  of 

that  district.  It  had  upon  ihc  suiuli  rlie  Bf'ii 
mouies,  ua  ihe  easi  AracLoisa,  ou  the  oonh  the 
Parupamisus  moa^  aod  the  desert  of  Caimania 
OQ  the  west 

Dravts,  a  river  of  Rbsrtia,  that,  running  al- 
mast  parallel  \v  ith  !ho  Danube,  united  with  that 
river  at  that  pumi  ui  which,  alter  its  soiUhward 
inclination,  it  resumes  an  easterly  course  Ott  Ihe 
soutliern  Imrder  of  the  country  belonging  to  the 
Jazygcs  Metana.staj.  In  its  course  it  liuwcd 
tliroiiLth  rforiciim  an  J  P:uinonia,  between  the 
Claudius  mons  and  the  mons  Pannooius.  In 
modern  geography  it  is  the  Dravty  aod,  after 
flowing  tTiiuu;4h  Siiria,  it  passes  by  tht  souih- 
westeiu  buuutUiry  ui  liimgar}',  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  Croatia  and  Sclavooin,  and  Jails  inlo 
the  Dwtobe  below  E$iek. 

DafPAiTA,  end  DafPAinTM,  now  Trapani,  a 
touTi  of  Sicily  near  mount  Eryx.  Andiises 
died  there  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  with  his  son 
JEneas.    Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  707.— Ctc.  Vtrr.  2, 

c.  X.—  Qrid.  Fast.  4,  v.  474.  The  same 

name  was  given,  according  to  D'Anville,  to  a 

Sroiiiuntory  in  the  .Sinus  Arabicus,  noilh  of 
lyo(>-IIonnu5.  In  both  cases  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  form  of  the  coast,  which  pre- 
sented the  ii.nin'  <jf  a  srylhc. 

DiiiLC),  ii  i  ivcT  whieh  .separated  the  Roman 
niyricum  from  tiiat  jiart  of  Macedon  u  hich, 
beiore  it  formetl  a  part  of  tltc  Macedonian  king- 
dom, was  occupied  by  an  lUyrian  people.  It 
eirplietl  iniollie  Adrif  iie  near  ibe  [vwn  of  Lis- 
Stis,  on  the  ^idc  of  Macedoa.  Two  piiiictpal 
branches,  the  one  north,  from  the  Bertiscus 
mountains  In  lllyricum,  and  the  other  sonthf 
from  the  Paltis  Lychnites  and  the  Candavii 
monte*;,  ci  ;  :ributed  to  form  this  largest  of  the 
Illyriaii  um.s.  The  modem  nnme  of  this 
river  is  Drha,  the  northern  brancli  In-ing  called 
the  White,  and  the  southern,  the  Blacky  Drino. 
The  confluence  of  these  branches  was  on  Ihe 
boundary  line  mentioned  above,  and  towards 
the  province  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  and  Dar- 
dania.  To  this  point  the  river  was  considered 
navii,'.iMe.  Tin'  wliMle  conr^c  of  iliis  stream, 
together  u  i:ii  both  u.s  branches,  belongs  noM"  to 
Alimnia.    Strab. — Dind.  Sic. 

DaiMoe,  a  river,  now  the  Driih  which  sepa- 
rated theprovince  of  Manna  fhrnulyricum,  and 
flowintt  a'lM  '^t  directly  north,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Suvus  west  of  Sinnium.  This  liver 
now  bounds  upon  the  west  the  province  of  Sei^ 
via,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia. 

Dromos  AcHiioji.  "Between  the  nouth 
ft"  ;lii  Bory-:henes  and  the  gulf  of  Cai  Ir;',  the 
long  and  narrow  beachcymiiing  and  icrnuaat- 
ing  in  a  point,  and  thereby  forminsr  inlets  or 
creeks,  were  called  Dromon  Arhntni,  r 
the  Cvwne  of  AckUks,  from  a  trodiiiua  thaii 


this  hero  lliere  celebrated  games."  D'AneUk, 
Dkukm'iis,  and  Dm  knt:a,  nuw  l/munce,  a 
rapid  river  of  Gaul,  u  inch  falls  into  the  Rhone, 
between  Aries  and  AviSDon.  6M,  JUU.  3,  iT. 
iijti.—^liaL  4. 

Diu  N the  Lrmtt  *  liver  of  Gan^  tailing 
iniu  the  Rhone. 

DuYuPKs,  a  people  of  Greece,  near  mount 
CEia.  They  alici  u  ards  jias^ed  into  the  Pcio 
poimesus,  where  liicy  mhauiicd  the  luvvui  of 
A^iue  and  Uermionc  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  A  sine  by  the  people  uf  Argo^ 
they  settled  among  the  Messenums,  and  called 
a  iiAui  hy  the  name  of  their  aneieiu  Lai  itaiion 
AuM.  8ome  of  their  desccnduui^  ueiit  lo 
make  a  settlement  m  Asia  Minor  togetlier  with 
tin  lonians.  Merodoi.  I,  c.  HQ,  IB,  c 
J'<n<s.  1,  c.  34.— SIrcA.  7,  8,  13.— PKn.  4,  c.  I. 

—  Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  UC.—Li.cun.  3,  v.  171). 
Dlejs,  or  Ai>DtADLBi8,  a  liver  of  Gaul  in- 

the  Maxima  Sequauorum.  It  rose  in  the  Juni 
chain  uI" inotinlams,  ar.  1  etnj  tied  in  ;i;c  Aiar, 
on  il.e  lx»r<lerN  ol  tlie  CuUic  province  ol  Lugdu- 
nensi.s.    The  tnodcm  nanie  is  Ix  Ihmb^. 

DitucHivM,  an  island  of  the  luoiau  Sea,  op-  ^ 
posiie  the  month  of  the  Achelons,  belonging  to  * 
the  group  called  Erl.ir.ades.  The  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  island  cannut  L<c  dctcnnined;  some 
have  confounded  it  with  Cephallenia;  but  Stra- 
bo  contradicts  this,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
island,  styled,  in  his  lime,  Do1icha,  *'sitnared  at  t 
the  mouih  of  the  Achelous,  op[:io>i!e  to  Q^nia* 
da:,  and  100  stadia  from  cape  Araxus."  tnhert 
have  .supposed  this  to  be  another  name  for  Itha- 
ca, from  the  epithet  Dulicbius  applied  to  Ulys- 
ses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  was  an 
adjacent  island,  I'orinin^  {'art  ot  ihe  kiiiLjiii  ni  of 
thai  chief.  To  assign  a  modern  name  tu  an 
island  whose  position  was  a  mauer  of  uncer- 
tainty as  far  toek  as  the  liine  of  S;ral'.>.  h  a.^ 
surculy  assumuig  a  great  deal :  but  if  cuujeciure 
may  be  hazarded,  that  of  Mr.  Dodwel),  who 
thiiiks  Dulichium  may  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  an  eanhqnake  seems  to  be  the  aafeet, 
r>v^.  A.  21G,  II.  ^X'i.- strab.  10,  496  and  4d& 

—  Ciarn.  — Ikyiin.  Cosm, 
DiRics,  a  large  ri%-er  of  ancient  Spain,  now 

called  Duero,  which,  rising  in  CarpeUuiia  near 
the  Pyrenees,  runs  through  the  plains  of  Spain, 
and  inen  dlvuliii?  Gallicia  iVoin  Lii^iiania,  and 
receiving  very  many  rivers,  falls  into  the  ocean 
after  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Near  the 
source?:  of  this  river  stands  Numanlia.  .Vidm 
!\'vmo)i/ia.    T'^w.  in  Pcnnp.  M'in. 

Dl  iu)casse«,  the  t  hief  l  esidence  of  the  Driiids 
Jn  Gaul,  now  I>mt.x.  C4U.  J341.  G.  C,  c.  13. 

Dmtocoar&iitiM,  the  chief  town  of  the  RemI, 
from  whom  it  receives  its  modem  name  of 
Jthcim.%.  Siial'o  says  the  Roman  prefects  v{ 
Belgic  Gaul  resi<l«  (i  here  ;  whence  we  inier  n 
was  the  metropoli»  of  that  province.  Slrai.  4. 
194 —Ci«.  6, 44. 

DvM.*:,  or  Dvkk,  a  city  of  Achain,  siiuatcd 
on  the  Ionian  Sea  nboin  40  Madia  wc-t  of  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Picrus.  A  rer  nfing  to  Pnusanias 
it  was  more  ancicnily  called  Palea.  Sirabo,  (8, 
387.)  thinks  that  the  name  Dyme  referred  to  its 
we»-iern  siiuaiion.  and  I'eclares  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  Siraios.  Dyme,  nficr  its  inhabit- 
ants had  expelled  the  tyrant  Alexander,  became 
'•r.e  of  (he  prirti' If  n'  ■-:':p~  in  Achoia.  Its  ter- 
1  riiary  was  frequtuily  laid  wasie,  in  the  Social 
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War,  hy  ibe  Eleans  and  jEtoUans,  who  were 

uniied  against  the  Achof^atis.  In  the  suburbs  ol 
Uus  city  was  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  comjnnion 
of  HerctUes,  mneh  vcnenied  hf  the  inhabitants ; 
irithin  the  city  were  temples  sacred  to  Miner- 
va. Cybele,  aiul  Aties.  Uyme  was  given  up  to 

£1  under  by  01ym}>icu,s,  a  Ilornan  general,  lor 
aving  relused  to  take  part  with  that  people 
■gainst  Philip  of  Bfaeedon.  There  it  no  bio> 
dern  tciwn  nn  the  exact  site  of  the  .nncient 
Dyme ;  bul  I'alnio  AcAaia  is  wilhiii  a  shoil  dis- 
tance. Sirab.  8,  db'i.—Diod.  Sic.  18,  707.— 
P0M.4t&9^P«us.Aekaic.  18  and  17.— Gram. 

TrnmL  a  river  of  Tnchxnia,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  the  Sperchius,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  ground  to  assist  Hercules  when  bum- 
fng  on  the  funeral  pile.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of 
noont  (Eta,  and  alls  into  the  Sinus  Maleacns. 
^od.  7,  m.—Strab.  9,  4^.— Cram. 

DYRRACHitTM,  a  town  (1  Illy  nn,  Situated  on 
the  Uadriaiic,  nearly  opposite  Brundtisium  in 
Italy.  This  city  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Coreyreans,  B.  C.  623,  who,  in  comiilimfnt  to 
their  nioihcr  city,  invited  Phalens.  a  ciiizt  ii  of 
Coniiih,  U>  lead  them.  Acciiiilinu  to  stmie 
writers,  and  among  these  Pomponius  Mela. 
EpidaauitBS  was  tite  noreaBcient  name,  applied 
to  ft  by  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  changed 
on  account  of  its  evil'import.  Scaliger  thinks 
that  E^amnns  was  a  citjr,  and  Darraehinm  its 
Jhaihoar :  in  this  suppoaitian,  liowever,  be  is 
suppoitea  \iy  no  other  writer.  Btrabo,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  other  author?;,  apply  the  nameDyr- 
lachinm  to  the  Chersonese,  on'which  the  town 
was  situated;  from  this  fact,  and  the  circum- 
sinnce  of  Avfpax«»»'  being  a  Greek  term  denot- 
ing ruppednefs,  we  infer  that  the  Greeks  gave 
the  uarno  nf  Dyrrachiiim  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  Kpidamnus  was  situated,  and  this,  in  the 
€0111  se  of  time,  may  have  been  eonfirandM  with 
the  town.  Po555tessed  of  every  ndvantaec  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  m  its  Mtuation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  it.s  relations 
with  Corinth  and  Ckircyra.  notwithstanding  the 
envious  hostility  of  the  neighboaring  bsibarfans, 
it  5<xin  ro«c  to  ^u^h  opulrnrr  onrl  fowcr  ns  to 
vie  with  the  most  ancient  cities  ol  Gteece.  The 
dtflerrace  berween  this  city  and  Corcyra,  ari.t- 
ing  fhmi  the  introduction'  of  Corinthian  colo- 
nist^  is  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  PrlMtxinnesian  war.  Pompey  rnmnipi-d  on 
the  heights  of  Peira,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city,afler  havingbeenforeedto  retirefttmi 
I'aly  ;  and  here  Ca»sar  made  nn  attempt  to 
blockade  him.  which  he  fnistrntecl  by  cnrrying 
the  war  into Thcssnly.  Th*'  j  i"-5cssion  rf  this 
place  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  a  connecting  link  Between  Ae  capital 
and  all  the  rn5lrm  provinces  :  from  this  place 
was  the  parage  to  Bnindusium,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ^ppia  Via;  and  here  began  the 
Via  Egnatia  (  Vtd.  Bgnai.  Via\  which  "  may 
be  eon!tfdered  as  the  main  artery  of  Uie  Roman 
empire  "  The  site  of  this  city.  'oncesoimrorf- 
%x\\.  is  now  occupied  by  what  is  scarcely  more 
*han  a  village,  nndrr  the  nnme  of  Dvrazzo. 
Pomp.  Mel.  2,  Z.—Strab.  l.^Mfy—nerod.  6, 
Vn^Thtc^d.  1,  94 — Cos.  licU.  Cir.  3,  41.— 

E. 
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file  medeia  UnNm,  tkecapital  of  hrdand.  The 

Latins  called  it  Dubliniuin;  il.c  ranii)M>Bn- 
tuns  Lthos  LultH ;  the  i^ajLon^  Ijujtiin ;  onU 
(he  Irish  HaiaeltigA^  i  e.  "a  town  tHiilt  npoo 
piles."  According  lu  tradition,  tlie  vicinity  a* 
the  city  being  marshy,  it  received  uii  ai uncial 
elevation  ;  wiicncc  the  name  given  ii  by  il  c  na- 
tives. It  Has  situated  on  ihe  Auen-Ltjf  Am' 
mis  Liftaios,  now  the  Lt/fcy.  CanUhn. 

IvBORAti'M,  now  ^ orX,  ine  i  liK  t  city  of  the 
Bnganles,  in  ihc  j  uc  inceol  AUixima  (.  u^arieii- 
sis.  It  was  Mluaieil  en  the  i  n  er  Uius,  now  the 
Oiati  and  Camden  II  aces  the  oameottLe  town 
to  that  of  the  river,  EbKiracom  or  Eb»uiaenm, 
as  if  "  the  city  m,  thr  I  rh.'."  .Ner.nnH  culls  it 
Caer  Ebra%ic;  ilie  Bniou.ssiyleil  it  (  on  t.^itc 
At  EboraccQD  the  sixth  legion  wa^  .siaiMxncd, 
and  it  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the  les:- 
dence  of  Severus  and  Consiantitis  Chlorus,  l^oth 
of  w  hi  m  tei  uunaied  their  lives  tlieic   (  avidru. 

EbCdje,  the  Greek  name  lor  the  i:leblide^, 
as  Pliny  calls  them,  now  the  HeOtrn  Irks.  The 
princij  al  were  Kicina,  otherwise  colled  Uicnea, 
or  Kiduna,  Kpidium,  hdaleos,  Ebuda  Ucci- 
denialior,  now  Mi>,  and  Ebuda  Orienialior, 
now  Lores.  Ptolemy  enumerated  but  five; 
Pliny  stales  the  munber  to  have  been  SO. 
Camden. 

EbcrOnes,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gnu),  whini 
Cssar  describes  as  chiefly  dwelling  Iviw  cen  ihc 
Akim  and  the  Rkinu.  To  the  north  they  had 
the  Mcnapii ;  to  the  cast,  the  Germans,  who 
dwelt  this  side  llie  Rhine  ;  to  the  seulli,  the  Con- 
driLsi ;  and  to  ihc  west,  the  Aduatici  and  the 
Ambi^'ariii ;  their  teniloiy  accordingly  corre> 
spends  with  the  modem  pays  de  Liege.  Carsar, 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Sabinus  and  CoUa,  ex- 
terminated this  people  ;  atierwards  the  Tungri, 
who  are  not  mentioned  b^  Csesar,  a  branch  of 
the  Aduatici,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  fe> 
gion ;  whence  the  names  of  the  Tungri  and 
Eburones  are  frequently  confounded.  Ijem, 

EbCscb,  now  /rica,  one  of  the  Pityu5«,  or 
Pine  Islands,  tying  between  the  main  land  ef 
Hispaaia  and  tne  Bal  eaies  bsahe,  and  opposite 
the  promontory  of /Vrr«n'«  in  VaU-ntia.  This 
island  abounded  in  corn  and  all  kind  of  fruits. 
Its  chief  town  was  Ebusus,  now  Yvico,  whoae 
Inhabitants  made  a  large  quantity  of  salt  an- 
nually, which  they  exported  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
Unji.  Com. 

EcBATANA,  {orvm,')  I.  the  chief  city  of  Media 
Major,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
situated,  according  to  Diodorus,  at  a  distance  of 
12  stadia  from  mount  Orontes.  According  lo 
D'Anville,  Haviadan  c>ccupies  the  siie  of  the 
ancient  citv.  "  It  is  of  as  great  antiqiiity  as 
Babylon ;  ror  we  Und  that  Semiramis,  the  wife 
of  Ninus,  in  a  war  made  against  the  Mftles  who 
had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  ad'ection  to  the 
place,  caused  water-courses  to  ihe  made  lo  it 
from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontea, 
digging  a  passage  through  Ihe  hilfe  with  gmt 
chrrre  riiKi  labour.  Destroved  by  the  injur)'  of 
tmie,  ii  was  re-edified  by  Pejoces,  the  sixth  king 
oftheMedes:  and  alw  nv  aids  mnchbeantiMed 
and  enlargeo  by  Seleueus  jNicanor,  snccesser 
unto  Alexander  in  his  Asian  conquests.  For 
beauty  nt:<l  n  Pf.'-nifK'cnce  little  inferior  to  BabT- 
Icn  or  rs'incveh.  In  compa.«s  160  or  200  fur* 
lodgs,  which  make  about  24  Italian  miles.  Tim 
walls  thcieorafirmcd,  ia  the  book  of  Jadilb»l» 


te  70  cabfts  hi^h,  50  ailiis  broad,  and  di« 
lowen  npoa  tht  sues  100  cttbiu  Jugkor;  all 
built  of  newn  and  poUstMd  aune,  each  atone 

being  six  i  i*  ::  in  Length  and  three  in  breadtJi. 
But  ihiii  IS  u>  Ue  understood  only  ot  the  uiner* 
moat  wall,  tbece  beinj;  sexen  in  all  aboai  ii ;  each 
of  them  higher  thaa  tiie  oUier,  and  each  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  ol'the  several  pinnacles; 
\vln>  ii  ^uve  unlu  llie  eves  u  moM  erollaiit  \mo^ 
foci.  From  which  variety  ul  coioursii  is  thdoght 
la  hnt  the  ntiiae  of  Agtiatke^  or  Agt>«tAana.  In 
former  times  the  ordinan-  resi'lencc  of  the  mo 
oarchs  of  the  Medes  and  Pet:iian.s  m  the  heaUi 
of  the  summer;  as  Susa,  tiiechief  cityof  Sosi- 
ana,  in  the  cold  of  winter.   The  royal  palaoe^  i 
hang  abont  a  mila  in  compass,  waa  bmn  with 
all  the  CO  •  nnd  ciinnint^  that  a  state!}'  maiision 
did  require ;  s^jrne  oi  the  beams  thereof  of  silver, 
and  the  rest  of  cedar,-   but  those  of  cedar, 
atrengtbened  with  plates  of  gold.   Said  by  Jo- 
aephus  to  be  built  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  which 
must  be  understood  no  otherwise  thnn  that  he 
oversaw  the  workmen  or  contrived  the  model ; 
appointed  to  that  office  by  Darius  Medus,  to 
whom  the  buildin?  of  th<"  snmr  i«  ^•.■<-rih'»d  hv 
others.    Neglected  by  the  kiui;^  oi  UiC  ParUiiaii 
race,  it  became  a  ruin."    ffrirl.         —  CA/ivs- 
mrd.^—lL  ▲  town  of  Syria^  where  Cambysea 
gave  himaair  «  atoflftl  wonad  whtm  mammg 

on  horseback.     AnM.  X^Pm»  6|  C 

Curt.  5,  c.  a 

EcHiNiDBS,  or  EcniN\«,  islands  near  Acar- 
«uua,atUie  aoatb  of  the  river  AclidoiUk  They 
inve  Mm  filmed     the  {anndatiou  of  that 

river,  and  by  the  sani!  and  mn.'  wliit-h  irs  w«- 
zers  carry  down.  "  These  rocics,  as  ihey  should 
rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mestioQS  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  hav- 
ing «ent  a  force  to  Troy  imder  the  command  of 
]J&ge5^  a  distinguished  warrior  t  Iliid. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  half  of 
thew  islands  had  beea  already  joined  by  the 
AcheloHs  to  the  main  land.  Slraho  reports  that 
the  Echinadt^s  were  very  numerous,  being  all 
mgfed  and  barren;  Scylax,  indeed,  says  they 
ware  deeerted;  bat  this  was  not  alwaya  the 
«ase  aeeordiMg  to  Homei's  aeeovnt,  and  Bte* 
]il,rinus  names  ApoUoniaasa  town  belonpin;?  to 
one  of  those  islsmd-s,  on  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
Ovid  reckons  five  ;  but  Pliny  enumerates  nine. 
•  The  Echinade^t.'  says  Mr.  Dodwell,  *  at  pre- 
sent belonsr  to  tne  inhabitants  of  Ithaca,  and 
pro<Uice  c-oni,oil,  and  a  scanry  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  The  names  of  some  of  the  largest 
«re  oaiiai,  NaUKkf^  BrmmOt  Ae.  Then  are 
a  pTc«t  many  other  smaller  rocks  scattered 
about,  which  are  entirely  deserted.'"  Cr^m. 
—riin.  2, c.  m—HerM.9,t,lO.^OvU,MeL 
8,  V,  588.— Stra*.  2. 

EeimnnaA,  ao  intend  near  BtilMBa^  eriled  af> 
terw  ards  Cimdms.   Piin.  4,  c.  12. 

EnF.s^A,  I  a  town  in  Osrof-ne,  a  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
Mac^otiian  con^erors  of  the  coantry.  "An 
abnndant  foantatn  which  the  city  enclosed, 
called  in  Greek  Cah'r-rhoe,  commanicatcd  this 
name  to  the  city  itself.  In  posterior  times  it  is 
ealled  Roha,  or,  with  the  article  of  the  Arabs, 
Orrhon,  and  bv  abbreviation  Orha.  This  name 
mav  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term  sitmifyinjr 
a  fonntaiti ;  or.  according  to  another  opinion,  it 


ia  saidtohare  been  Orrhoi ; 
this  be,  it  is  bv  comiptMffl  ti»i  it  is  commonly 
called  Orik  A  little  nver,  which,  by  its  sudden 
inundauioos,  annoys  this  town,  was  called  8cjr- 
tus,  or  the  VauUer;  and  the  Syrians  preserve 
this  significaiion  in  the  name  of  Daisar.'* 
D'AnvxUt.  U.  ▲  ci^  of  Macedonia.  Vid, 

EotiN,  a  mountain  of  Thr^e,  called  also  ■ 
Edoaus.  From  Uus  mountain  that  pan  of 
Tbnwe  «  often  eaUed  Bd^nia  which  lies  he> 
tween  the  StryrD  'n  and  the  Xosu^,  and  th#» 
epithet  is  generally  applied  nulonl^-  loThfacr,, 
but  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Vtrg.  .Kn.  \% 
T.  396.--/Vcm  4^  c.  IL— L  v.  674. 

fioem,  or  Enotntii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  SirymuD.  "  It  appcir^ 
Irom  Thucydides  that  this  Thractan  clan  once 
hdd  jwwBBon  oi  die  right  bank  of  the  Stiy- 
mon  as  far  as  Mygdoaia,  but  that  ihey  were 
ejected  by  the  Macetlonians."  Crtun. —  Tkuc 
9,99. 

EoBRiA  Vaujil  <'a  small  valley,  now  called 
1«  CaJttreWi^  and  wliieh,  aeeording  to  the  pofv 

nlar  ojiinion,  answers  to  the  valley  of  F2s;erir\, 
while  the  source  of  the  .\hno  is  thought  lo  cor- 
respond with  the  fountain  sacredtolhatttyi^l^ 
accocdiiig  UiAm?.  SaL  3,  v.  10. 

<fvm  tola  domKS  rKtda  compnnitiir  vu/y, 
Suif^lU«dvdera  grew madtdamatu  Capenam  { 
SHCf  nW  natftwmt  JSI—  wufifaww  (tuftc* 

EoBiTA,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Vt<L  .Et'ssfa. 
EoNATiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "which  com- 
municated its  name  to  the  constilar  way  that 
followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Briindtw 
sinm.  Its  niins  are  sull  apparent  near  the 
T»rre  <f  .4i^rt  rrr  and  the  tovn  of  Monoyoli. 
Plmy  states  that  a  certain  stone  was  ^hown  at 
Egnatia  whidi  was  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  .setting  fire  to  wckkI  that  wa.s  placed  \\]\m  a. 
It  wa-s  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  atibrded 
so  maeh  unusement  to  Horace."  Crcaa. — 

nL  SaL  1,5^  Via.   Vid.  Vim, 

Brow,  a  oowmefcial  plaee  atthe  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  di'^tr'nt  '25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which  it  was  the  port,  according  to  Tliuoydidw, 
who  makes  it  more  ancient  than  that  city-  "  It 
was  from  hence  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  A«:ia  on 
his  return  from  Greece,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  Tn  ')ir  :ni  ]<11^  nsres  a  Byzantine  t  nvri  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  wliich  now  bears  the 
name  of  C^ntessa.    Cram. — Tktu.  4,  109L~ 

ffirrxf.  R,  118.— PflwxR,  c.  a  • 

Ki.-E*,  a  town  of  jColia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Il  was  the  port  of 
Pergamii%  and  is  now  JaUa,  D'AnriUe. 

Bljrw,  a  town  of  the  Thraeian  f^efaone- 
stis,  a  colonv  of  Teos,  in  Ionia,  according  to 
Scvmnus.   Lir,  31,  c.  16, 1.  32,  c.  !1. 

Elat&i,  I.  "  ihe  mo-st  consiilerable  and  im- 
portant of  the  Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  vtv% 
situated.aecordingtoPaitsanins,  180 stadia  from 
Amphica*a,  on  a  sently  risinir  slope,  above  ih** 
plain  watered  by  the  Cephiasos.  It  wa»  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  army  of  Xerxes;  bm 
being  afterwards  restored,  an  n'tack  made  on 
it  ]>v  TnxTlnfs,  sreneral  of  Mithridates.  wnt^M"- 
Cf'^>riiil\-  rrp'il  -'d  hv  the  inhahilMii'^ ;  m  cn-ivf.. 


•nay  refer  to  the  founder  of  this  city,  whoaei  qaeace  of  which,  exploit  ihey  were  declare  1 
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free  by  the  Roman  senate.  Strabo  remarks  od 
ith  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded 

.  jrtic  coirmcc  iatoPhocto  ana  Bceotla.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  dte  caOed  Elepkta,  on  the 
left  bonk  of  the  CcphL^sus,  and  al  the  fool  of 

,  some  hills  which  unite  with  the  chain  of  Cne- 
mis  and  CEta." — Cram  —Fans.    Fkoc.  34.— 

On^d.  8,  33  — itr.  32,  \H.—Slrab.  9.  II. 

A  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  on  the  Peneus 
above  Gonnu<<.   It  i.s,  doubtless,  the  UeUa  of 

',^liny  and  the  lletitun  of  Pjjolem^. 

Etj>  VEK,  a  river  in  Gml  nlliftg  imottie  Loire, 
BOW  tlie  Allier. 

'     Ei.EA.    Vid.  Velia.  _  , 

Ei.KcTRii)i:3,  islands  in  the  Adrjslie  Set, 
which  received  their  name  bum  the  qnudiv  or 
amber  (eleetnim)  whidi  thejr  prodaoied.  Thej 
Trere  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  accord  inp  to  A|Ml- 

.  Ioniums  uf  Rhodes,  but  some  historians  doobc  of 
their  existence.  D'AnviUe  places  the  Electri- 
des  IdsoIb  in  the  Bahie»  near  the  Sarroaiinn 
oaaA,  and  identifies  them  with  the  long  and 
narrow  sands  tlmt  sopamte  the  gnlb  named 
Priick-kaf  and  Cunsch-kaf.  Tacitus  tells  Us 
that  the  ainl>er  was  gathered  here  by  the  natives, 
who  called  it  Glass  or  OUs,  which  in  Latin  is 
Succinum  and  in  Greek  EUclron.  I/AnviUe. 
^  Tacit.  C,€rrrmn^FU%.%  e.fl&  L97,  C.2. 
—MtU,  S,  c  7. 

Ei.fti,  a  people  dT  Elis  in  j^elopcxtnesus. 
They  were  lormerly  called  Epei.    Vid.  Elis. 

Elf.ontum,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus. 

ELKPHAMiija,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  with  a 
umnoftheaainenarae,  diilaathnt  half  a  sta- 
dium from  Syene  and  seven  stadia  bdowthe 
lesser  cataract.  According  to  Russell,  thisidand 
is  mach  richer  in  architectural  remains  than 
Sveae.  "  Romans  and  Saracens,  it  is  true," 
observes  that  able  writer, "  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  deface  or  to  conceal  them ;  but,  as  Dc- 
non  remarks,  the  Egyptian  noonuments  conti 


antiquity,  as  we  find  it  contending  with . 
for  the  supremacViUnder  Eumolpos,  in  the  < 
of  Erechtbeoi.  Xhe  war  was  f^j^uomj 
eluded,  Athens  and  Elensis  being  nnifed  as  one 


mie  devoted  to  postenCfi  and  have  resisted 
equally  the  ravages  of  man  and  of  time.  In  the 
midst  of  a  vast  field  of  bricks  and  other  pieces  of 
baked  earth,  a  ver^'  anciont  temple  Ls  still  It  ft 
Standing,  surrounded  with  a  jiilastered  gallery 
a&d  two  eolamaa  in  die  pertieo.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  two  pilasters  on  the  left  angle  of 
this  ruin.  Other  edifices  had  been  attached  to 
it  at  a  later  period,  but  only  some  fragments  were 
reuMining  which  could  give  an  idea  of  their 
farm  what  perfect ;  proving  only  that  tihsae  ac- 
cessor}' pans  were  much  larger  than  the  origi- 
nal sanctuary.  Could  this  be  the  temple  of 
Cneph,  the  c^ood  genius,  that  one  of  aU  the 
Eg3riitian  gods  who  approaches  the  nearest  to 
our  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  1  Or  is  it  the 
temple  of  this  deity  which  is  placed  fiOO  paces 
Ibrt  her  to  the  north,  having  the  same  form  and 
size,  though  more  in  ruins;  alltheonamenti  of 
which  are  accompanied  bv  the  serpent,  the  em- 
blem of  wisdom  and  eternity,  and  peculiarly  that 
of  the  god  now  named  1"   Russell's  Egypt. 

ELCOsmroai,  an  Athenian  temple  u  Ceres 
tnd  Proserpine.   Tid.  AIImuk. 

Eletw*,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  way  be- 
tween Megara  and  Athens,  about  13  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  former  and  15  from  the  latter. 
.  **  It  derired  ila  name  from  a  hero,  whom  some 
-.aftrmedlo  be  the  soa  of  Meieniy,  bat  others,  of 
fk[rtm.'*  Ha  origin  iieeifdalf  of  the  highest 


government  under  Erechtheus  and  liis  defend- 
ants, whilst  the  nneMhoiKl  \ias  conlmed  to  the 
Eumolpida:,  and  the  worsl.ip  of  Ceres  adopted 
by  the  Athenians.  "The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burnt  by  the  Persian  army  in  the  invasion 
of  Attica,  but  was  rtlnnlt  umlcr  the  adnnnistia- 
tion  of  Pericles,  by  Ictiuus.  the  arcbiiect  of  the 
Parthenon.  Strabo  states  that  the  mystic  cell  o( 
this  celebrated  edifice  was  raj  able  oi  containing 
as  many  persons  as  a  iLcauc.  A  portico  was 
afterwards  added  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,who 
employed  for  that  purpose  the  ax^liitect  Philow 
Withm  the  temple  was  a  colossal  aiaio^  of 
Ceres,  tlic  bust  ot  which  wa.s  Ycmovcd  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  brought  to  England.  This 

niogiuficent  stnieiure  was eotirelf  desmfed  Iqr 
Alaric,  A.  D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remiaia- 
ed  in  ruins.   Eleusis,  though  so  considerable 

and  important  a  iilarc,  was  classed  anionp  the 
Allic  deroi.    It  belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thoontis.   Eleusis,  now  called  Lesijui,  is  an  in- 
considerable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Alba- 
nian Christians.  The  Thriasian  plain  formed 
part  of  the  Elcusinian  dislrn  l ;  another  portion 
was  designated  by  the  name    Rarius  Campus. 
It  was  in  this  plain  that  Ceres  was  first  said  to 
have  sown  com."    Cram.     Dr.  Clarke  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  most  prominent  objects 
that  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  on  ap- 
proaching  Eleiuis:  "  Ariivinc  upon  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Elensis,  we  found  the  plain  to  be 
covered  with  ruins.   The  first  thing  we  noticed 
was  an  aqueduct,  part  of  which  is  entire.  Six 
complete  arches  are  yet  to  be  seen.   It  conduct- 
ed toward  the  Acropolis,  by  the  tanple  of  Ceres. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  more  con.spicu- 
ou'^  than  those  of  any  other  structure  except  the 
aqueduct.    The  paved  road  which  led  to  it  is 
also  visible,  and  the  pavement  of  the  tempk^ 
remains.    But,  to  heighten  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian 
f'lrif-,  and  to  fulfil  the  sanguine  expectations  we 
had  formed,  the  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue, 
mentioned  by  many  authors  as  that  of  the  god- 
dess herself,  appeared  in  colossal  majesty  among 
the  mouldering  vestiges  of  her  once  splendid 
.sanctuar)'."    In  relation  to  the  name  of  thi."« 
place,  faber,  who  discovers  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  the  arttiie  worship,  thtis  writes :  "  As  fiir 
the  city  Eleusis,  the  principal  scat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Ceres,  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  h^  Elensis.  This  fabfilous  personage 
was  bv  some  esteemed  the  offspring  of  Mercu- 
ry and  Daira,  '  lughter  of  Oceanus ;  while  by 
others  he  was  b«lieved  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Ogyges.  Both  these  geneak»gics  manifestly  re- 
fer to  the  dUnvian  idolatry,  which  was  insepara- 
bly interwoven  with  the  orgies  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres."    Faber's  CaJbiri.  —  Cram.  —  Chnh's 
Traxels.—Paus.—Strab. 

EuEUTHSRJB,  a  town  situated  "  on  the  road 
from  Eleusis  to  Plattea,  which  appears  to  have 
once  belonged  to  Bopotia,  but  finally  b*>came  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Attica.  Pausanias 
reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquer- 
ed bjr  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united 
themselves  to  that  people,  from  Aeir  oonstaat 
enndty  to  the  Thebans.  Baocfana  is  said  it 
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havt  been  born  in  this  town.  Eieuiheia:  was 
already  io  ruins  when  PausaniusTisiteti  Attica. 
Thisaacieot  site  probably  corresptmdji  vitb  tbat 
now  called  Chfptc  Cadrt,  where  modem  tnTel- 
Icrshave  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  for- 
tress, situated  on  a  ste^p  rocit,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  CnhrrroQ." 
Cram^Strai.^^Pwu.  4U,  Sie. 
3, 139. 

Ei.euthEro.^,  a  river  of  Syria,  fallir;;  into  the 
Medilerraueaii  on  the  norlliera  cuntines  uf 
Pbcenicia.  P/tft.  9,  e.  It. 

Elimca,  or  Ei.rMi(mS|  a  diatiiet  of  Macedo- 
nia, east  of  Styn^halia.  This  rt^tfg^d  coun- 
try, important  in  a  political  view,  notwithstand- 
ing iu>  sterility,  from  its  aflbiding  a  passage 
either  into  Epiru.*;  or  Thessal^,  vm  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  Cambunii  monies ;  while 
the  chain  of  Pindus,  extending  nonh  with  the 
name  of  Caualovii,  confined  it  on  the  we.si. 
The  Haliacmon  flowed  through  this  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  not  vet  well  defined  legion.  Li». 
42,  c  53,1.  45,  c.  a). 

Ei-is,  a  principal  division  of  the  Pelojxmne- 
fus,  consisting  of  the  three  smaller  parts  of  Elis 
proper,  Pisattti  and  Thpkylia.  Thisiinportaat 
eountnr  of  soothera  Gtmm,  lying  west  or  Ar- 
cadia, had  on  the  north  the  Larissus,  which 

Kirated  itfrom  Achaia;  and  on  the  south  the 
eda,  on  the  boundary  of  Measenia ;  the  whoie 
of  its  western  border  lying  rmaa  the  Mgaan. 
In  the  earliest  ages  to  which  the  hiatoiictu  ac- 
counts may  K*  tmced,  and  even  to  a  period 
much  later,  ilie  people  of  this  district  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  little  rcpublieStOfwhieh,fiira 
long  time,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  as 
the  principal.  The  Caucones  were,  however, 
the  most  ancient ;  and  there  are  nulhonties 
which  would  lead  us  lo  believe  that  at  an  early 
period  the  whole  of  EUs  bore  the  name  of  Cau- 
conia.  The  Epri  were  also  an  early  mce,  re- 
garded by  Pausouias  as  indigenous.  This  pan 
of  the  peninsula,  including  the  city  of  Elis  itself, 
was  called  the  coontry  hf  the  for  a  loog 
time  after  the  Trojan  war  and  the  establisfamaat 
of  the  Dorians  in  the-  Pidoponnesus.  The  jCto- 
lian  Oxyliuf,  at  the  laner  epoch,  hxed  hiiu&elf 
with  matty  of  his  countrymen  in  EILs,  not  yet 
known  as  a  whole  province  by  thai  name.  In 
the  time  of  Lycuri?us,  the  Laoedssmonian  EH;;, 
pF'  I '  rlv  so  called.  wa.s  trovcrned  by  Iplu'tus,  a 
descendant  of  Oxylus;  and  by  this  prince,  aAer 
ihey  had  been  neglected  for  many  years,  weiit 
revived  the  Olympic  games.  The  right  to  Oljrro- 
3ia,  in  which  these  games  were  celebrated,  was 
onp  contested  by  the  Eleans  and  the  Pisat.f  ; 
but  in  the  end,  as  the  former  gradually  extend- 
ed their  authority  over  the  whole  country  from 
rhr  >Vda  to  the  Larissus,  their  right  to  ail  pow- 
er and  authority  in  this  favoured  city,  and  lo  the 
pre-eminence  in  these  national  games,  remained 
nndu^ed  and  mdistiurbed.  In  ib»  Persian 
BBd  in  the  Pdopnnnerian  wars,  Elis  wasftnnd 
m  the  same  cause  as  Sparta,  against  (he  enemii - 
of  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnesuj?,  but  it  could 
not  be  induced  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion 
that  the  city  nf  Elis  became  the  capital  of  the 
prijvini'i'  uhii'h  '.\\f[\  \''oyr  same  name. 
About  that  lime  a  great  number  of  scattered  btit 
neighbouring  villages  uniting,  formed  the  city, 
«4ikh  UicnMfoith  inereasea  wUli  ■sionishing 
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rapidity     As  the  whole  territory  was  deeme<t 
sacred,  it  w  a>  imc  thdu^Jit  n^ces^sarj'  to  defend 
the  city  by  walls ;  and  all  who  crossed  this  pri- 
vileged territory  were  obliged  to  yield  up  tneir 
aniLS,  which  on  the  frontier-  were  restored  to 
them.    The  city  uf  Elis  stood  tox^-urda  the  north-  ■ 
em  part  of  the  eountnr,  on  the  river  Peneus; 
itsnunsarcnow  caUsa /^8fffipii<>.  lathe  oo«n> 
iiy  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Blis  in 
iLsprealesl  extent,  were,  ar  ver>'  early  perir^ts, 
the  kcmgdom  of  Pelops,  including  the  lerhiones 
of  Pisa  and  O^rmpia,  and  the  later,  thongh  still 
ancient  dominions  of  Kesior,  the  district  of  Tri- 
phylia.    The  whole  of  Elis  eofHtituted  one  it 
the  mo--i:  rrrt  le  dlftrirt-^  ,>(  ihr  I'eloponnesQs; 
and  the  people  were  addicted  to  ^uch  pursuits 
and  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  naturally  .<;aperindnce;  they 
were,  perhaps,  the  mcKst  ajjricultural  people  of 
tireece.  Strab—Pauf.  Eltac. — Polvo. —  Strah. 
8  — P/in.  4,c,  b.— Parts,  b.— Ovid.  Met.  5,  v. 
494.— Cic.  Fam.  13,  ep.  26,  de  Dir.  2,  c.  12.— 
Lir.  27,  c.     —         O.  1,  v.  59,  1.  3,  v.  902. 
"  Kux>p^A,  a  town  of  Eubopa.-^— An  ancient 
name  of  that  island. 

Ei.TMiis,adisrrtct  in  the  Persian  empire,  de> 
riving  its  name  bom  that  of  ilt  hilnMlaMs,  the 
Elymai.  This  name  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Susiana,  though  belonging  properly  to 
the  mountain  region  in  tne  north  on  the  cao< 
fines  of  Media.  On  the  formation  of  new  em- 
pireit,  after  the  destmciion  of  that  which  had 
eii-ii  1  i--  lilt'  united  dominion  of  the  P'Tsnn 
kings,  Elymais  anpears  to  have  erected  itself 
into  an  indepenoent  state,  subject  to  its  own 
kin  It  is  comprehended  in  the  modem  JTurw 
dist/i-H.  Strabo. 

Emathia,  an  ancient  name  of  a  large  portion 
of  Macedonia,  including  at  one  time  Pa'onia 
though  in  Honker^  >gvu>c  name  was  confined 
to  the  rpcton  south  of  thir  district,  about  the 
Erigon  and  on  the  Themiaic  gulf.  In  this 
part,  however,  was  foundctl  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonian  kimnoo  the  arrival  of  the  Teme- 
nidx,  who  estaMMied  themselves  on  the  Sty* 
qon  and  founded  .T'.t.'^r  or  Ed <'^sa,  their  capital, 
and  the  hr.st  capital  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Elmathia  was  long  o.<«d  as  a  poetical  designa- 
tion o[  the  whole  country,  not  ontv  after  it  had 
come  to  form  a  narmsr  portion  of  it  alone,  Int 
even  after  ih-^  -'ibversion  of  the  Bfaccdoniail 
throne— Po^i^ — Horn. — LMcan. 

EmrrIta.    Vid.  Amguuta. 

Emessa,  and  Emirsa,  a  large  town  of  Syria, 
now  Hems,  near  the  Orontes  on  the  right,  and 
towards  the  source.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  the  sun,  worshipped  in  those  region,-!  under 
the  name  of  Heliogabalus.  An  empm  r  of 
Rome  a-«?!nnied  thr  name  nf  Helioirahnlus  from 
having  officiated  as  priest  in  thi-s  famous  tem- 
ple of  that  god.    Vid.  Helioeohah.t,  Part  II. 

EMon  MOHTCB,  the  eastern  eztremi^  of  the 
Paropamftms range,  extendingover  the  north  nf 
Tndia.  and  between  that  coiintrv  and  Scythia. 
All  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Taurus  in 
ihegrealest  extent  allowed  lo  that  ompvphen- 
sive  range.    Vid.  Aenm. 

EmpSria  PunIca,  another  name  for  By»- 
cium.  Iteenpilal  at  oii"  prri'-nl  A<1mme- 
tnm,  and  near  to  its  northern  limits  was  fought 
the  battle  between  Scipto  and  Hwmtfwil,  which 
pot  an  end  10  the  seoond  Panic  war.and,  in  Ibrt. 
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to  dip  CMlmgiiittB  empire.  Vid.Bysacitm. 

^BMPORLB^a  town  of  Spun  in  Catalonia,  now 
Amfuruu.   Liv.  34,  e:  9  and  16,  L  20,  c  19. 

Eneti.    Vid  Ueneti. 

ENircua,  1.  a  mer  of  Thessalyi  flowing  from 
Pbarsaiia.  Ltmrn,  6,  v.  STSk^^U.  A  nver  of 
Kli>,  Hewing  near  the  ancient  Iowb  of  Salone. 
€jt\d.  Am.'i,  el.  b.—StT<dt. 

Enma,  now  {  'astro  Janni,  a  i own  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Siciijr^  vith  a  beautiiui  plain,  where  Pro- 
serpine was  carried  away  by  I'lma  JlUa,  2,  c. 
"i.—Cic.  Verr.  3,  c.  49, 1.  4, c»  lOL-^Ond.  FiuL 
4,  V.  mi.—Uv.  24,  c.  37. 

Entelua,  a  town  of  Siciljr,  soath  of  Panor- 
wm  on  the  Hypsa  river,  near  the  source,  and 
fljbaoft  midwATlietweeik  taenonhen  and  wratb- 
MeoMtoofthcistand.  M  14,  r.  flOft/^Oic. 
Vtr.  3,  c.  43. 

Eoao^^A,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  deriving 
its  name  from  that  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Eordi 
orEordci  T%ese  people  were  early  dispossess- 
ed of  their  country,  which,  nevertheless,  retain- 
ed their  name  ever  aiterwards.  The  Lyncestae 
bounded  on  the  north  the  territory  of  the  Eordasi, 
which  had  upon  the  opposite  sidi*  Elyinais  or 
Elymiotis.  Xerxes  was  reinforced  by  the  peo- 
ple <■;  ilii--  country,  who  resorted  to  his  standard 
on  his  invasion  of  southern  Greece.  X4V.31, 

Erf:>,  and  Et.Ei,  a  people  Of  Petopomwtn*. 

Plin.  4,  c  5.     Vid.  i:Uf. 

EPHtsus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  built,  as  Justin  men- 
tions, by  tiue  Amagons-orby  Androchus,  son  of 
Codras.  aeeordiBf  to  Strabo ;  or  by  Ephesus,  a 
son  of  the  rirer  Crw  ^-.^rr.  It  is  famous  for  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  temple  was 
425  feet  long,  and  900  feet  broad.  The  roof  was 
suroorted  by  127  columns,  sixty  feet  h  i^h ,  which 
had  been  placed  there  by  so  many  kjru:-  Of 
ihnse  columns,  36  were  cnrved  in  tiit;  most 
beaaiiful  manner,  one  v(  which  was  the  work 
of  the  famous  Scopas.  This  celebrated  build- 
ing was  not  totally  completed  till  920  years  af- 
ter its  foundation.  Clc-ii'hon  wns  ihr  rhiff  ar- 
chitect, b  was  burnt  on  the  night  that  Alex- 
ander was  twrn  (VkL  Brtstratus),  and  soon  af- 
ter it  ro^e  from  its  ruins  with  more  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Alexander  offered  to  rebuild 
it  at  his  own  expen.'^e,  if  the  Ephesians  would 
pinoe  upon  it  an  inacriptioo  which  denoted  the 
BMnc  Off  the  bendhctor.  TMc  ^hmtoim  offer 
was  refu^  by  the  Ephesians,  v.-ho  (<b^rTvnd. 
in  the  language  of  adulation,  that  it  was  im|>ri>- 
that  one  deitr  should  raise  temples  to  the 
Other.  Lysimachus  ordered  the  town  of  Ephe- 
ras  to  be  called  Arsinoe,  in  honour  of  his  wife ; 
h\V.  aTrrlii^  i!eath  the  new  appellation  was  lost, 
and  the  town  was  asain  known  by  its  ancient 
MHDt.  Though  moaem  authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  ancient  ruins  of  this  once  famed  city, 
some  have  piven  the  barbarous  name  of  Aiasa- 
limr  u.i  whrit  \ht'\  cdtiitTtiirf  to  bf  ibe  rcinnins  of 

Ejphestis.  The  words  liUra  KpJUnmAie  ap 
wed  to  loneis  eonteisiBg  magical  powers. 
Plin  36,  c.  U.—Strab  nnd  M  —  3*7a.  1,  c. 
»7.— 'Paia.  7,  c  iLn-Plut.  m  AUx.—Judin.  8, 
c.  4.~'€kmm,i^  Dim^Pld,  ft^Ofe.  dr  m. 

EfwftKR.  It  la  tMt  eai^  to  mianrti  in  til 

cnser  thr  pnniculnrrity  referred  to  when  anrlent 
Mahors  ^leak  of  Ephyre.  In  Kpim  the  town 


of  Cichyrus  was  more  anciently  ealled  bf  ihm 

name,  l>eing  then,  perhaps,  the  capital  ot  the 
kings  of  Thesprotia.  The  place  was  famouir 
in  Honicr's  is^je  Ibr  prcHlucinf;jx)isiinous  drugs. 
Its  rams  are  supposed  to  be  still  distceruible 
abontthe  Adiemsian  pool,  and  manifest  an  an 
liqnity  the  most  remote  in  the  rudeness  of  thei» 
aichiiectuial  icmauis.  Indeed,  Ephyre  cuula 
nut  be  other  than  one  of  the  most  aiicu  jit  townk 
of  Greece,  as,  according  to  mythological  tradi> 
tions,  referring  to  the  oosCuresi  periods,  in  thik 
city  was  made  the  bold  attempt  of  Theseus  ano 
Pirithous  to  carry  off  Proserpina,  ihe  wile  of 
Aidoneu.s ;  in  other  word?,  the  wife  of  the  king. 

Ami.  1,  SBO4  Poms.  1,  17.  Craoon,  in 

Thessaly,  i»  believed  to  hare  been  intended  by 
Homer  in  his  account  of  thf  wni-^i  of  the  Ej)hy- 
ri  and  Phlegyx.  //.  n.  301.  It  w^s  also  a  not 
uncommon  name  of  Corinth.— —A  town  in 
Elis,  the  later  name  of  which  is  not  with  accn- 
racy  known,  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer.  Ac- 
ooril  [;i  L'  ii  r  r  rimer,  when  thisnnme  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Selleis,  on  which 
it  Stood,  the  Elean  town  is  referred  to  by  Ho* 
mer  ;  at  other  times  the  Ephyre  of  Thesprotia 
is  to  be  understixxl.  Tlft;re  were  many  other 
places  of  this  name,  but  all  too  incOBnaeiaUe 
to  require  particular  notice. 

ErmMoam.  VitL  XJfirnekUm. 

EnMniMSi  n  town  <n  %ria  called  abo  Aap> 
tioch. 

Epidaurcs,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  Saro- 
nic  gulf,  tlw  more  ancient  name  of  which  was 
Epicarns.  BtttthoaghintheArgfandiviskmof 

the  Peloponnesus,  Epidauruswasby  no  means 
subject  lo  the  dominion  of  Argos,  and  was  al- 
ways found,  on  the  ccmtniy,  in  nllinnce  with 
the  Lacediemonians,  the  government  of  this 
city,  with  its  little  state,  extending  in  the  envi- 
rons perhaps  about  two  miles,  was  decidedly 
aristocratical ;  and  ihe  adminislraliun  was  con- 
fided principally  io  the  care  of  a  select  council, 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  de- 
nominated Artyni.  Epidaurus  wa.s  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horser,  and  its  vines,  but  most  of  all 
for  its  worship  of  JEsculaptus,  and  the  magni- 
ficent temple  erected  to  that  god  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  the  site,  and  of  the  few 
ruins  that  remain,  is  Ejntkauro  II.  Ano- 
ther town  of  the  same  name,  and  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity,  was  in  the  country  of  Laconta. 
Th!«  pincp,  which  stood  exposed  to  the  naval 
]v>Mrr  (  f  Athens  upon  the  coast  of  the  Myrtoan 
sea,  was  much  ana  fret^uenliy  ravaged  oy  the 
Athemans  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  sumamed  Limera,  and  stood  at  no  jpwtt 
distance  north  of  Epideliom.  7>««.— filrai. 
R.—  nrg.  e,  S,  r.  4C— Pmi;  3,  e.  Sl^AMi, 

8,  r  .  3. 

EptimTM,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  8coliiiid| 

or  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  aecording  to  Cambden, 
who  describes  it  as  an  extensive  tract  of  land, 
intersected  bviTi  I  relics  and  swamps  in  every  di- 
lectioQ.  The  name  he  derives  from  the  Epidii, 
who  inhriiited  tt  PMm. 

KpTrTTANEA,  T.  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  I««ns. 
now  Surpendkar.  Plin.  5,  c.  27. — Cie.  ad  Fam. 
15,  ep.  4.— II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  the 
OroDtes,  between  Aretbtna  and  Larisea  on  the 
snmerfver.  Theend«timirtoehangetheiMm« 
of  this  fftwn  from  Hnm(t}i,  (Irrivril  it  •c5--i.<:  prr- 
tended,  from  Hamoth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  mto 
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Sfipkanta,  in  honour  of  the  kiog  of  Syria,  An- 
tiocAus  Epiphanes,  was  only  partially  success- 
ful ^  and  though  the  Europeaas,  and  perhaps  the 
Anatic  cobiects  oi  thai  kio^,  were  wiUing  lo 
loaa  lim  faraier  name  in  Iknt  of  iheir  conqueror, 
the  natives  and  citizens  continued  to  call  it 
Amaiha.  Hence  the  luoiiem  appellation  ot  ifo- 
mmt.    Plin.  5.  c.  24. 

Bnr6ui,  a  diainct  of  Syracuse,  on  the  north 
lite,  rantmnddl  by  a  waU  by  Diooysitts,  who, 
to  complete  the  work  expeditiously,  employed 
60,000  men  upon  it,  i>o  thai  m  3U  dav:>  he  hni&h- 
edawall  four  mile:^  and  a  qotfter  Ml^  and  of 
gnat  h^g*"  and  thiclQusn» 

Brian,  a  large  difiaioii  of  Greece,  fbrming 
the  north-western  section  of  that  country.  The 
river  i£&s  on  the  north  divided  it  from  lUyria, 
and  the  lofty  Pindus  range  intervened  tu  form 
in  boundary  on  the  Thessallan  side,  includutg 
Athamania,  however,  in  the  territory  of  Epirus, 
as  well  as  Ambracia,  which  confined  upju 
Acamania  on  the  south.  Considered  apart 
ftWi  Iheie  smaller  districts,  the  western  boon- 
duj  of  Epirus  was  formed  by  the  river  Arach- 
Am.  The  orifjin  of  the  Epirotic  people  is  in- 
trolved  in  an  otfcv<:urity  more  profound  than  that 
vlttcli  envelopes  the  accounts  of  southern 
Cbaaee;  and  all  that  eaa  besaid  of  Umbi,  is, 
aoeordin^T Straho,  their  early  aasners, 
ITWIIWIW. nnti  habius,  indicated  a  commm origin 
for  them  and  their  neighbours  the  Mac«ionians. 
The  aaiM  of  Epirus.  which  aigmfted  Mti$^- 
hmi,  and  appsan  to  mto  been  given  to  tUt 
country  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  islands 
on  its  coa.st,  included  in  the  boundaries  assign- 
ed to  it  above,  a  great  number  of  ottMlik  oadi 
of  trliich  at  the  eariieit  dates  representea  a  se- 
parate and  independent  nation  or  tribe.  Very 
early,  however,  the  Molossian  princes  extended 
their  authority  over  all,  and  the  history  of  Epi- 
rus is,  therefore,  almost  mirieiad  10  that  of  the 
Molnssi.  The  traditionary  account  of  the  rise 
and  advancement  of  this  people  refers  its  origin 
to  a  period  comparatively  late,  and  a.s$igns  to 
the  Molossi.  as  their  first  founder,  Molossus,  the 
SOB  of  Vyrnm  and  Andromache.  The  people 
of  this  distant  part  nf  Greece  make  little  show 
in  her  annals;  and  when,  m  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  we  are  enrihlLvl  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  its  state  and  covemmeDt,  we  find  them 
bodi  imeqnal  to  the  danger  of  ooamdiBg  with 
even  the  smaller  Grecian  stales  for  pOVer  or 
nuk.  The  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Epirus,  having  annexed  the  larger  districts 
of  Gkaonia,  Thespmia,  and  perhan  also 
otbeiB,  to  the  crown  of  Mokmia,  was  Alezaa- 
4er,  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  the  Ikther-in-law  of  the  still  more  renowned 
successor  of  that  prince.  Not  content  with  en- 
larging his  dominions  at  home,  Alexander  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Italy,  where,  after  giving  sig- 
nal prooft  of  conduct  and  valour,  he  was  slain 
before  the  walls  of  Pandosia.  In  the  reign  of 
his  ■aaiaswns  JBacMesand  Aleetas,  Cassuder 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Epinis ;  but 
oy  the  aid  of  the  niyrian  kmg  it  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  heir  of  the  last-mentioned  sove- 
leign,  who  proved  the  greatest  of  the  Epirot 
piwiOB,  and,  fai  AO  esthnation  of  many,  seoood 
to  none  of  the  mo«t  illu?!triou!?  names  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  Pyrrhus  (  Vid.  Pfrrkus),  the 
MlMMBgrof ihtMiaiM.  liHiickBlha 
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name  of  Epirus  and  her  arms  became  terrible  to 
all  the  surrounding  uatious.  Italy,  Sicily,  Ma- 
cedon, and  the  Peiopuanesu&,  were  successively 
the  objects  ot  his  ambiuuo  aixi  the  wuneases  w 
his  prowess  and  abiLues.  But  though  he  in- 
spired among  the  other  princes,  and  ainoiig  the 
people  of  Greece,  a  new  and  unusual  rcj.j>ect  lor 
the  name  of  Epirus,  he  added  liulc  to  her  terri- 
tory;  and  what  he  was  slain  in  his  attemjpt  to 
retfnoe  the  oitadd  of  Argus  with  a  handfU  of 
men,  he  had  added  alniusi  nothing  lo  the  boun- 
daries of  his  realm.  Alter  the  reigns  of  three 
SOeoatSOEB  to  this  prince,  the  line  ol  his  family 
beeaow  oattiBo^and  the  £%piroi»  ado^^ 
poMiean  fonn  of  goverament,  which  they  en* 
loyed  until  the  destruction  of  liic  Macedonian 
kmgdoai,in  whicii  was  involved  the  subvemiou 
of  tSair  libeilies.  The  Epirots  had  favoured,  ia 
some  measure,  the  views  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Macedonian  war;  and  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  exact  the  bitter- 
est atonement  for  this  ill-judged  opposition  to 
the  hopes  of  the  usurping  republic.  The  whola 
of  Epirus  is  included  in  the  modem  Aldania. 
Find.  Nan.  jd.  7,  56.--Tkiu.—Lw.  8,  24.— 
PltU.  PyrrX.—Just.—Polyb. 

EaoonmcuM,  now  CmM  Franco,  a  little, 
town  of  Apulia,  to  which,  esaoose  suppose,  Ho- 
race alludes  in  this  veiaBi*!  SaL  5,  v.  87: 

"  Manauri  oppidvio,  ntfrnt  qu^  dutn  m»  dC." 

EaacTHOUM.  VU.AIkeHa, 

Baft«is,  a  town  of  Lesbos,  in  which  Thoc 

phrastus  was  born. 

Ebetru,  a  prmcipal  town  of  Eubcca,  nortl 
of  Chalc&s^  on  the  Euripus.  Various  account 
are  given  of  its  origin:  but  as  its  inhabitant 
were  certainly  of  Ionic  blood,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  writers  who  deduce  them  froin 
the  Attic  demus,  which  also  bore  the  name  ot 
Eretria,  were  best  informed  on  this  paitieolar 
subject.  The  Eretrians  early  became  a  flou- 
rishing people,  engaged  in  many  wars  of  am- 
bition with  their  rival  of  Chalcis.  They  took 
part  in  the  revolt  of  the  loniaus,  who,  in  the 
timeof  Darius,  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagora^, 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Persians. 
Their  city  was  therefbre,  like  Athens,  a  particu- 
lar object  of  dislike  to  the  eastern  monarch ;  and 
his  oroers  and  preparations  woe  directed  with 
peetdiaraahBosity  against  the  iahsiUtants.  Af« 
ter  a  six  days'  siepe  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  citizens  were 
carried  away  to  popotaie  the  Asiatic  colonv  of 
Cissia.  On  its  reoovenr  from  this  disaster,  Ere- 
tria deserted  or  abandoned  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  was  fotmd  in  league  with  Sparta 
against  the  Athenians.  The  people  beii^;  go- 
verned hf  tyfaats,  aorioidiwg  lotha  aneiem  «• 
of  that  term,  and  consequently  entertaining,  as 
was  natural,  a  very  small  portion  of  that  love  of 
their  own  institutions  which  generally  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  oi  republican  Greece^ 
passed,  With  very  little  resistanee  or  care,  into 
the  power  of  Antigonos,  and  with  just  as  little 
aOerwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Thi» 
last  event  occurred  during  the  Macedonian  var. 

BaicteA,oBe<^theLiptj4  isles,  now  ilJisaA 
ERlniNUs,  the  name  <  f  the  Po  among  the 
QreelcB.   It  is  well  known  that  ii  the  hi«oricai 
•(»  of      oBd  Chaoee^tha  Kr.4w«  Miitht 


QEOQBAPUY. 


EV 


PaduB  wcncenunfytbeflUMi  biiiiljBalmio«t 
equally  eenain  tlitt  aie  ftUes  wlbe  earlf  poets 

belonging  to  ihe  latlcr  country,  either  did  not  at 
all  reicr  lo  the  Po,  or  were  founded  upun  very 
indefinite  noiioBSOf  its  rise  and  course.  C 1  u  v  e- 
rius,  indeed,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Po, 
beside  which  Phaeton  was  buried,  so  far  from 
being  the  river  ol"  Italy,  was  a  northern  stream 
caikd  ilhudaune,  atid  emptying  into  the  Vistu- 
la. This  would  give,  pernaps,  a  noflheiB  ori- 
ffin  to  the  table  ot  hu death,  iv.nl  M-rve  lo  mark 
the  connexiun  of  some  ut  leusi  amunf,'  the  cIliznmic 
ficiiou^  with  those  of  the  pe(.)j)le  called  Barba- 
riaas.  The  nameuf  the  Italiao  Eridanus,  among 
the  early  inhabiiaots  of  Ganl,  was  Boucficiis. 
It  rose  in  the  mons  Vesulus,  ain!  running  nearly 
east,  was  the  boundary'  line  between  Liguria 
and  Ci^ialpine  Gaul,  as  far  as  its  confluence 
with  the  Ticinu&  jUere,coiiiinuingit80oaise, 
it  left  IJgvria  OD  the  sotth,  aiul  traTersingCis* 
alpine  mul,  divided  that  pnart  which  now  con- 
sutates  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and 
the  BologBese  upon  the  south,  ftan  Lontbardj 
upon  the  Bonh.  On  the  east,  nowerer,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  ooest,  this  noble  river,  having  run 
a  navigable  course  of  almost  250  miles,  became 

Sun  a  boundary  line,  separating  Cisaiptne 
ul  from  Venetia.  All  the  waters  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  formed  from  the  springs  and 
snows  and  torrents  of  the  Alps,  unite  to  swell 
the  current  of  this  famous  stream.  The  whole 
IcB^  of  this  river  was  computed  to  be  288 
nakBt  and  the  namberof  rivers  which  paid  tri- 
bate,  through  it  to  the  Adriatic,  were  by  Pliny 
computed  at  alwul  thirty.  The  mouths  of  the 
Eriaiuius  or  Po  are  thus  described  by  D'An- 
Tfltei  ''The  neaiesi  to  Bavenna  derives  the 
Bame  of Spiaetkom  Ottima  tma  a  Teiyaneient 
city  founded  by  the  Greeks,  called  Spina.  They 
urplied  to  it  specially  the  name  ol  Eridanus. 
This  channel  was  also  named  Padusa ;  and  at 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Ferrara  is  situated, 
there  separates  fVom  it  a  channel  named  Vole- 
na,  which  preserves  this  name  and  communi- 
cates it  to  Its  mouth.  The  principal  arm  of 
Ibe  Po  only  arrives  at  the  sea  by  diinding  itself 
into  many  channels,  whose  issue  was  called 
sepiim  maria,  the  Jtven  seas,"  Cic  in  Oral. 
\Ab.—  Claudian.  de  Cons.  Hon.  6,  v.  175. —  Ovid, 
Met.  a,  fah.  3.— Paw.  4.  c  3.— «fa4.  6.— 
iMtam.  %  T.  W^Virg.  Q.  1,  r.  VtL  JBik  6, 
T.  659. 

ErIwnus,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

EaiNDea,  a  riverof  Alie,Beer  PaiUlii.  TV 
ca.iliMi.U,cl6. 

EafMunaoi,  L  a  ridge  of  moaataiDs  ia  Ar- 
aadia,  now  the  Olonos,  considered  one  of  the 
most  elevated  in  Greece.  It  was  one  of  that 
range,  which,  under  the  naofe  of  Scollis,  Ery- 
laAqs,  Aroanii,Cotowi,  Ac,  stretched  across 
the  Pelo|Minaesas»  soath  of  Aehaia,  Sicynnm, 
and  Connthia,  from  the  Ionian  to  the  Myricmn 
sea.  In  poetry  this  mountain  is  famed  for  the 
ferocious  boar  arhidi  havmted  its  wild$;  and 
whose  death  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  Her- 
cules. IT.  A  river  of  the  same  name,  now 

the  Da  cava,  flowed  frc.m  this  mountain,  passed 
near  the  town  of  Psophis  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arvanius,  and  emptied  into  the  Alpheus 
below  the  month  of  the  Lad^u  on  the  borders  of 
Blia  Bom.  Od.  z,  m.—Dumfs.  Pmeg,  116. 


EaTiaai.  Thongh  this  place,  the  scene 
Hercules*  rtetoiyomOcrjon,  is  univ**rsally 

allowed  to  have  bt-en  an  i.slai.d,  ii  i.s  by  no  means 
easy  loaMiertain  precisely  whut  one  is  iuieiided 
when  Evjthea  is  named.  According  to  Vusoins 
it  u  as  a  small  inland  at  the  moiuti  ui  the  Anas. 
Here  he  thinks  the  first  Pha-nician  colony  to 
have  settled  Itself  before  I  he  lounding  of  (Jades; 
and  ancient  vestiges  i  cmommg  lu  the  place 
make  manifest  that  it  was  once  inhabited,  al- 
though so  insigniticant  in  modern  limes  as  not 
lo  be  distinguished  by  a  name.  I^lciu,  3,  6. — 
Voss.  ad  Pomv.  likl. 

Ervthbjb,  1.  a  town  of  loniat  oppuiiie  Chios, 
once  the  residence  of  a  Sybil,  u  was  boilt  by 
Neleus,  the  Non  of  Codrus.     Paus.  10,  c.  12, — 

Liv.  41,  c.  2d,  1.  38,  c.  39.  IL   A  town  of 

B<f  otia.  Jd.  6.  c.  21. — III.  One  m  Libye. 
 IV.  Another  in  Locrts. 

EairmiEirM  mams.  The  Red  Sea  of  the 
ancients  did  not  correspond  to  the  sea  which  the 
moderns  have  designated  by  ihatuame.  In  an- 
tiquity, from  having  entenained  a  very  vagoe 
and  indefinite  notion  of  this  sea,  to  which  the; 
ascribed  a  vast  extent,  the  Greek  and  Latin  geo- 
grajihers  came  lo  signify,  at  last,  by  Erj'threum 
Mare,  the  Arabian  sea,  which  washes  the  coasti 
of  Arabia  and  of  Persia,  and  into  which  the 
mt'dern  Red  sea,  with  them  the  Sinus  Arabi* 
eus,  discharges  itself.  The  Sinus  Persicus,oi 
Per>ian  gulf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Arabia,  was 
also  included  by  the  ancients  in  the  Mare  Ery« 
threum.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  so  an* 
certain,  that  it  cannot  be  yet  established  whether 
this  sea  received  its  name  I'rom  the  colour  ol 
its  waters,  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual 
orfromthatofaoonntnr.  CurLS>.c.  9.—Plin 
6,  c  S8.~flMW.  1,  e.  160  sad  189, 1.  3,  c.  93, 
1.  4,  c.  37.— Mte,  3,  c.  9. 

Ebyx,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  on 
which  wa<<a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  lo  Yenas  Eiycina.  The  moun- 
tain arose  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
island,  ovfr  the  promontor\-  of  Drepanum. 

EsafiLijE,  ana  Elsani.iMs  mons,  one  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  king  Tollns.  Birds  of  piey  ^enereOf 
came  to  devour  the  dead  bodies  or  cranmais  wm> 
had  been  executed  there,  and  thence  they  were 
called  Esquilina  aliles.  It  was  the  laiigest  of 
the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Liv.  2,  c.  11  .->Anai 
5,  ep<xl.  V.  100.— Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  32. 

EsTiJEOTis,  a  district  of  Thessaly.  VU, 
Hestiaotis. 

EraOMA.    Vid,  Betruria. 

Braosa,  the  inhehitimts  of  Eirarisk  FU. 
Hetmria. 

EvARCHTTs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing 
into  the  Euxine  OH  the  coptoss  of  Oap|ia<mJei 
ruic.  6,  V.  102. 

ErB(EA,  the  largest  Mmd  fa  the  JBgeoa  Sea, 
extending  from  the  Mnlnic  prulf  on  tbesooth 
of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  the  laiiuide  of  Athena^ 
along  the  coasts  of  Locris,  Bceotia,  and  Attica. 
The^  following  is  a  dfe9eri|Mion  of  the  ishod  ia 
omline  from  Pliny,  accordmir  to  the  trsnslatioB 
(if  Cramer.  "  Tom  from  the  coast  of  B<»otia, 
it  is  separated  1^  the  Euripus,  the  breadth  of 
which  IS  so  insigaificant  as  to  allow  a  brldgoto 
be  thrown  across.  Of  its  rwoaonthem  promoM* 

Itories,  Genestus  looks  towards  Attica,  Cai^iafe* 
« lo  the  Benespom  i  Onraa  ftoBte  die  aoitfli 
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in  bia  lih  ihk  i^laud  never  exceeds  twenty 
mites ;  uai  it  is  nowhere  lessi  than  two.  Rcacti- 
mif  Ctuok  Atiica  lu  The&^y,  it  extends  lor  I'JO 
miles  in  length.  Its  circnit  Ls  :i(j6  miles.  On  the 
side  oi  Capiuirciis  it  is  i;jr>  uilcs  Irointh..'  IL  l- 
k»>|Kiui.''    The  carltesl  uaiuc  by  which  the 
Qreelcsilesi^aaied  Uiis  important  tract  ol' coun- 
try was  iVlaci  is,  i  L* turnup  to  ius  Jispruportiou- 
a.e  letig.h ;  au4  Ocne,  EUopia,  .\:>t)pis,  and 
Abaniia,  wcvc  also  naiiifs  by  which  u  was  lif- 
qaenUj  denoumuUcd.   Its  inhabitants  are  al- 
ways called,  in  Homer,  Abantes,  though,  from 
their  early  skill  and  boldaesss  on  ihe  sea-;,  they 
were  coasidert^  by  some  to  havt;  bceu  oi  Flia?- 
uiciaa  origin.   The  traditional  account  oC  the 
fauer  name  of  £uboea  derives  it  ihim  the  pqs- 
tnge  of  lo,  who  is  said  to  have  gtveo  biith  to 
EpaphiH  in  ihis  island.    The  Ahatit(S  t^<i.i- 
blished  culunies  la  illyria,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Asia  Mmor.   As  everjr  eity  eiiher  of  note  or 
magnitude  in  Eubcea  pretended  to  vtn  entire  in- 
dependence it  is  impossible  to  sdretch  a  general 
history  of  the  chait^cs  which  took  place  in  the 
poIiti(»lgeography  ol  the  island;  theChalcidi- 
ansand  Cretrians  inhabiting  the  principal  towns, 
however.by  their  jealousies  and  their  wnrs  f^ve 
a  pretext  lu  the  i)Ov)[)lc  ol'the  imim  land  and  the 
peninsula  fur  inierterini;  in  the  affair?  of  the 
island,  and  uniung  all,  if  not. in  a  common  sla- 
very, 3ret  in  a  commoa  sabjection  to  a  foreign 
influence.    Accordingly,  in  the  lime  that  inter- 
vened between  the  Persian  and  the  Pelo|x>nnc- 
sion  wars,  we  find  the  Athenian  authority  and 
supremacy  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  £a- 
boSa,  which  only  recovered  its  independence  in 
the 'ilst  year  of  the  latter  celebrr\'f' !  -var.  Its 
vicissitudes  became  from  this  raomeni  Irequent ; 
and  we  find  the  Euboeans  returning  almost  to 
the  rule  of  the  Athenians,  attaching  themselves 
lo  the  Macedonian  interest,  or  swallowed  tin  in 
iu» empire,  and  fui  I'U-  ri^toredby  a  decref  ofthe 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  a  noimtml  liberty. 
Wlien  Eubcea  nrtose  to  great  opulence  and  cotn- 
mercial  prosperity,  we  mav  infer  that  she  mn«;t 
have  held  no  incoas  iderable  place  amon^j  the 
iradini;  nations  of  antiquity,  from  the  value  and 
oniversal  currency  of  toe  Kuboean  talent,  known 
in  every  country  as  tfieEnboicam.  The  ^il  of 
thi^i  island  has  been  compared  for  its  fcrfilifytn 
that  uf  the  fruitful  Cypnis;  but,  at  leasl  in  an- 
ritril  times,  this  enviable  advantage  was  preatly 
diminished  by  the  Arequency  of  earthquakes,  to 
iriiieli  ir  was  sabject.  The  modem  name  of 
Ne^ropont  i-  snppn-pd  to  be  the  result  of  many 
corruptions  by  gradual  transition  from  the  Eu- 
rqnis.    Hem.  a.  SX.—Pata.—Strta.  The 
iipea  of  ages  hmI  the  oppression  of  the  Turks 
have  not  been  able  to  contend  wfth  the  natnral 
fcrrilitv  and  productiveness  of  the  isind  Horn 
and  wine  are  still  produced  there  in  abundance, 
•adanBaraasioacs  are  dispersed  over  its  wide- 
'ipieadlng  pastures.  Its  vadley*, which  centa- 
Ttm  Btgo  were  covered  by  the  trees  of  th»»  forest, 
are  still  eririlosed  by  their  brancVu^s  nnd  shaded 
if  their  iazmiant  f<^liai:^e.    The  Euripus  is 
BOweRMwd  hf  nbrid?«>,  thai  joins  the  bland 
•/)  the  easieTn  shores  rif  frrcece.  ^ 
Evfevas,  a  river  of  .Ecoln,  which,  risin?  in  j 
the  co  inirv  if  the  Botiicnsps  in  the  north-east-  I 
mn  pan  of  ^^toUa.  flows  through  the  country  of  1 
Ite  aBeknt  Catfooii,  after  which  It  takes  n  I 
wmtf\f<emt  towmid^  the  plains  «r  ancient  t 


Plearon,  and  then  lunung  to  the  south,  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  entrance  to  Um 

Corinthincus  Sinus.  The  more  nn4.-!ent  name 
of  this  river  was  Lycorm.xs;  iis  miKlfrn  naiueis 
i'i.Uiiu.  Oil  the  bajiks  I  if  this  strearij  ll'-nalt^ 
IS  said  to  ha\x'  slum  the  ccutaur  .Ncn.mi^.  lur 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Dejanira.  It  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Eveuus,  .son  t>f  Mars  and 
SterojH;,  wiio,  bcin;^  unable  to  oi'crcome  Idas, 
who  lia  !  prornisrfi  h;ia  hisdaugiitcr  Mar|)essa 
in  marriage  if  he  surpassed  him  in  ronninj^ 
grew  so  desperMe  that  he  threw  himself  tnio 
tne  river,  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
Strab.  10,  451.— Crwwi.— Orirf.  MH.  9.  lOI.— 
Sirab.  7. 

EcKRogrj:,  a  nation  of  Draogtona,  called 
also  Ariasp:^,  flrom  their  chief  city  Ariaspc,  si- 

tiia'od  at  the  foot  of  mount  Becius.  The  name 
Euergece  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian 
term  applied  to  this  nation  by  Cyi  us  tor  the  as* 
slstance  they  rendered  him  m  his  Scythian  ex- 
pedftioo. 

EuoAsn,  one  of  the  nuTst  nncieui  nations  of 
Italy,  as  their  name  denotes,  inhabiting  that 
district  subsequentiv  called  Venetia,  flrom  the 
Veneti,  who  exnelletl  the  original  jtosscs-sors, 
the  Euganei.  After  being  driven  from  their 
ancient  ab<Kles,  they  st-tiled  on  the  borders 
the  lakes  Beuaciis  and  Sebinus,  and  in  the 
neighbourmg  valleys.    Cram.. — Liv.  I,  I. 

Ei  MEvtA,  I.  a  city  of  Phry^ria,  built  by  Atta- 
Iu.s  in  honour  of  his  brother  Eumenes,  suuaicd 

on  the  river  Clurus.  II.  A  citv  of  Tiirace. 

 ilL  Of  CariA.  Piiti.  5,   IV.  Of 


cPATORtA,  a  town  of  Pontos,  on  the  Iris, 
"at  Its  confluence  with  the  Lyciis;  begsui  by 
Mithridates  under  the  natn-;  of  Ivipaioria,  if 
received  bom  Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
name  of  Magnopolis.  It  apprars  to  be  thai 
nowcalleti  TcJifnikek.'*  lyAnvU'f 

EuFHaATEs,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  ilk 
Armenia,  and,  forming  in  its  course  the  west- 
em  boundaiT  of  Mesopotamia,  empties  into  the 
Persian  gulf  "  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise 
from  several  sou rn-s  ;  two  branches  in  particu- 
lar dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  prmci^ ; 
one,  not  far  distant  from  the  town  ofA'ejwnd^'' 
the  ancient  Li^^ua, "  in  the  mountains  named 
Ala-Da^,  anciently  the  mountain  .\bus  of 
which  ,4rffr/i/ inak-fs  apart,  This  river,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Murad^  disappears  under 

nnd  at  a  distance  of  tbut  horns*  travellhtf? 
Bayaziif.  It  re-appears,  and  receives  ncnr 
Metaskerd"  the  ancient  Mauro-Castrum,"  ano- 
ther river  of  this  name,  nnd  traverses  all  the 
district  of  T\tnitkrtt%  the  southern  pact  of 
Armenia  proper*  fai  its  passage  throogh  Ihit 
conntpi'  it  receives  the  Telahoas,  which  me  ten 
thousaiid  met  with  between  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 
Continning  jis  eoarse  towards  the  west,  the 
Enphrates  meets  its  other  bnmch,  which  forms 
the*  eastern  boundary  of  .Armenia  Minor,  a  little 
below  Anibrace,  Araktir.  The  stream  is  form- 
ed by  the  junction  of  a  small  river,  which  rim 
near  Arze,  Erzmmn,  with  the  Lycus,  whose 
sources  arf*  cnlVd  in  the  countrv  Bini^-fhnd^ 
ortheThou  r; d  Fiuiiiiin.  The^e  two  rivers 
united  do  not  equal  the  Murad,  which  lLeno> 
phoQ  considers  the  real  Euphrates.  The  /Val 
and  MMitttf  enclose  the  d*fziec  AeiUwBe, ' 
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apex  i8  (he  point  of  junctioo.    The  river,  iiow 

very  considerable,  dt-scends  luwards  ihe  iouih, 
receiving  ilic  Ar^uuiai^,  iiuw  Ancn,  a  Mr  cam 
which  Hows  tlirough  the  districi  ut  Sopheoe ; 
alUioiigh  the  name  of  Axsaauu  is  aoi  unt're- 
qaaiily  applied  to  the  Mttrad,  which  is  dotibt- 
Jcss  the  Liiphrates  cro5?;pd  by  the  irn  thousand, 
and  "  the  sume  that  Corbulo,  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Armenia  under  Nero, 
makes  isaaelhtfa  a  dutrici  caUed  Caraniies,  ac- 
(oidii^iothetqiort  of  Pliny.  A  little  below" 
its  junction  witii  ilu-  Arxu,  "  and  ai  a  place  of 
the  same  name,  wuh  the  Eiegia,  or  iiija,  near 
iSrzrtmmt  Ihe  Eupbrales  pierces  the  chain  of 
nowu  Taurus ;  and  this  place  is  now  called  the 
Pass  of  jN'iuAdr."  (  D'AnvilU.)  Having 
ed  thi>,  11  winds  alung  an  elevated  plain,  but 
soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  uiequality  of  {{round, 
foms  a  doable  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above 
Saraosata,  or  Semisul,  the  capital  of  Comaffcnc, 
which  IS  situated  ut  the  apex  of  a  j^reat  paralx)- 
la,  by  winch  tins  river,  which  hitherto  appears 
to  direct  its  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  turns 
suddenly  towards  the  east  and  sooth.  *'  ui  pro- 
portion as  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
one  auoUier,  the  iniermcdiaie  land  loses  its  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  mo- 
fanes.  Several  artificial  coaamttnicalioDa,  per- 
haas  two  or  three  that  are  nattiral,  form  a  pre- 
laoetothe  approaching  junction  of  the  rivers, 
which  finally  takes  place  uear  Korna.  The 
river  formed  by  Uieir  junction  is  called  SJuU^ 
JLrab^  or  the  river  of  Arabia.  It  has  three 
principal  mouths,  besides  a  small  outlet ;  these 
occupy  a  space  of  36  miles.  The  southernmost 
is  the  deepest  and  freest  m  its  current.  Bars  of 
sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  kl 
their  furin  and  situation,  render  the  approach 
dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Basiora,  and  even  beyond  Korna, 
meeting  with  violence  the  downward  course  of 
the  strnBLraises  itswaters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows.  Some  of  the  ancient?  rl  <rrihrMl  the 
Euphrates  as  losing  itself  in  ihc  lakis  arid 
marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon;  others  en 
idder  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
■>  entided  to  a  eontinnawa  of  the  name  of  En- 
phrate*;.  According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  ori- 
ginally entered  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  the 
eonne  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  iip  fay  a 
moiuid.  This  iaiA  opiniaii  has  been  in  acme 
meastue  revived  hy  a  modem  travdler  (Nie- 
buhr),whostipposcs  that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sti- 
m||V0ceeding  from  the  Euphrates  on  the  north 
of  Babylon,  is  continued  wiinout  interruption  to 
the  sea.  The  bay  called  Kh&re-AbdaUaA  would, 
accordinjf  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  an- 
cicru  mouth  of  the  rivi  r ;  1  it  tliis  bay  ciisted 
in  the  time  of  Ptolony  under  the  name  of  the 
Sinus  Mesanllea.  With  regard  to  the  canal 
yoAr-Sans,  it  appears  for  certain  to  rejoin  the 
riverncar  Sematee.  The  dry  bed  correspond- 
inc^  to  the  pull  nt  K  ho  rr  Abdullah,  and  on  which 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  dd  city  of  Bassora, 
lerminales  in  iheEuphraleea  little  to  the  west  of 
Ki^rva.  The  Pnllnropas,  or  the  canal  of  Kov  fa, 
seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  lakes  on  the 
•oath  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
which  this  fiat  aikd  movable  ground  is  subinct, 
the  famdations  of  fhe  rivm,  and  the  works  of 

OUinrin  i  iti  Mir  tn  render  the  !^>lQtion  of 

thrte  points  impossible.  There  is  also  some  tw- 


certainty  re^wctirig  the  relative  sia^  of  the  Tk 

gns  :it  (I  Knphraie-s.  This  last,  certainly,  hiL* 
the  latyvj'.  cours*.',  but  weakened  by  diams;  il 
preseniN  at  UiiUk  a  width  not  exceeding  ^S36 
leet  i  while  the  Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than 
tiOO.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eouuiiy,  in  ordei 
to  irrigate  their  i:ini1s,  dam  up  both  ihc  one  and 
the  other  with  uyKcs,  which  the  iiiMurians  oi 
.viexander  have,  in  their  simplicity,  luisuiken 
for  militanr  bulwaxlis  intendtd  to  checlc  the 
progren  of  the  Arabian  pirates  up  the  river. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  di>i>osii  no  slime 
like  ilie  Nile;  yet  ihes^-  natural  irngaiiuns  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  fields  ut  HagJtU  the  gar- 
den of  Asia."  {I^iiU-Brun.)  The  Euphrates 
is  the  Perah  of  the  Old  Testament.   ArrioM.  7,  • 

1.  —Mda,  3,  ^ -/''/,...  5    Jt;;  6,S7.— Slf«*.  Si 

2,  laOi  15,  Hm.—U'AntUU. 
EurauuTiMu,  or  EirnnuTmisaya  name  given 

to  Comapcnc  when  a  Roman  province. 

ELKifvs,  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the 
island  ot  Euba'a  from  the  coast  ot  Hn  tnui.  lis 
tlux  and  redux,  which  continued  regular  during 
16  or  19  days,  and  were  tmcommoniy  nnaeMlea 
the  rest  of  the  ttk  Ti'h,  was  a  matter  of  deep  m- 
(}Uiry  among  me  ancients  -,  and  it  is  said  (hat 
Aristolle  threw  himselt  into  it  because  he  was 
unable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  that  pb«iome> 
nan.  lAv.  S8,  c.  %.—Mtla,  2,  c.  7.— iftn.  %  c 
nS. — Strab.  9.  The  frequency  of  the  currents, 
or  rather  of  eddi^,  in  this  narrow  channel, In- 
duced many  among  the  nncienis  tu  believe  that 
the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  through  it  more 
frequently  than  upon  the  open  coast ;  and  some 
of  them  maintained  that  this  occurred  no 
less  than  seven  tunes  during  the  day.  and  as' 
many  during  the  nitrht.  The  efli»etortlie  wind 
upon  lbL<;  confined  channel  was  jiomefimes  such 
as  to  pive  it  the  apjjea  ranee  of  a  wild  mouiitjun 

ttirrcni. 

Eur  UFA,  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
(be  earth  known  among  the  ancients.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  Ly  the  JEf^cim  Sra,  TTel- 
Sespont,  Euxine,  Palus  Mteo(i5,  and  Tanais  in 
a  northern  direction.  The  Mcdiicrrancan  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
west  and  noith  it  is  washed  by  (he  Athuitie 
and  Nortliem  oceans.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive its  name  from  Europe,  who  was  carried 
there  by  Jupiter.  Mela,  2,  c,  \.—Plin,  3,  c.  I, 
Ac— X4iC0fi.  1  V.  S7&— Fir^.  7,  v.  m 
Rfolte-Emn  gives  the  following  table  of  dis* 
tances  from  various  points  or  extreroiiif^  T 
this  continent,  containing  tm  area  of  500,(XiU 
sqnare  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000,000. 
Length  from  Gsipt  jSt.  Ftnctn^  to  the  Ural  * 
mountains  near  fStalerfiMhit'jr,  1915  leagues; 
from  Brest  to  .1.<:/r<  8fi0.  Breadth  across 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  Cape  Or- 
Ugdt^Wi  leagued;  from  Port  Vrrdrt  to  Ba- 
ytfnne,  (the  narrowest  part)  along  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees.  95  leagues;  from  the  Black  .SSre  to 
the  Bnliic,  968;  from  the  Caspian  to  the  T{li7< 
Sea,  485:  and  from  Cape  Maiapan,  the  an- 
cient Ttenarum,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  the 
greatest  breadrh  tif  Europe,  870  lensTies.  Not 
all,  nor  even  the  greatest  part,  of  the  country 
lying  within  these  several  points  was  accurately 
Imown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  though  tl^ 
boondnries  given  above  Jemonstntte,  that,  es> 

cept  npon  the  north,  th^r  rmi";'  Imv/'  h:xd  a 

neraQy  conrect  notion  of  its  extent  and  linttai 
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rilt  ttxicl  and  accurate  acmiaijiiauce  ol  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  cxiended  hardly  beyond  the 
Unltt  of  the  Oniaer  and  DwiiM  oa  the  east, 
•nd  the  southem  Sorden  of  the  Baltie  on  the 
OOlth.  The  rest  wo-s  va^iie:  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, concenung  vast  inlands  extending  m  the 
nonhern  oceu,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scandinavia;  and  of  impenetrable  forests  on 
the  east  and  north-east,  to  whieh  they  ^ve  the 
indefmiie,  and,  a.s  apnlied  by  them,  unmeaning 
titles  of  Scyihia  and  Sarmatia.   Some  inter- 
coarse  ihey  had,  moreover,  with  the  coasts  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphoros,  the  Straits  of  Caffa, 
and  the  Pains  Nueoiis.   The  rirers,  and  even 
the  mountains,  of  this  continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Alpine  chain  and  the  elevation  of  mount 
Butte,  are  on  a  diminutive  scale  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  continents;  and  Malte- 
Biun  observes  that  the  whole  peninsula  would 
hardly  be  suffi.Ment  for  the  basin  of  one  great 
liver  like  the  Kite.  Tbatveiycurioiisinaiiirer, 
tfitt  andior  of  the  DtssertatioB  on  the  Cfahirie 
IfifBWies,  observes,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
OTtbe  word,  "  the  continent  of  Europe  derived 
its  name  from  the  worship  of  Ear-op,  the  Ser- 
ferU  9/  the  Suns  and  not  from  the  fabulous 
Etiropa.   Herodotos  ja<<tly  explodes  the  notion 
of  its  beins  so  called  from  tlie  Persian  princess, 
observine  that  she  never  saw  the  region  which 
dMQffeeKS  denominated  Europe;  bat  that  she 
wa^ conveyed  from  Tyre  into  Crete,  and  ft-om 
Crete  into  Africa."    But,  however  we  may 
choose  to  ac'  opt  t)ie  derivation  of  this  name, 
it  is  now  very  well  understood  thai  the  whole 
eoontry  now  known  as  Europe  was  not  ori?i- 
^talljr  included  in  that  desipnation.    The  Ro- 
mans gave  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lay 
opposite  to  them,  tne  name  of  Africa,  which 
oojy,  b/  gradual  eztensioii,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
Biff  the  intole  of  Ihe  vast jxniBsula  which  now 
bears  that  appellation.    The  same  was  equally 
the  case  in  regard  to  Asia ;  and  from  the  parts 
caniignous  to  Europe,  the  name  extended  over 
the  largest  part  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Proponti^,  a  portion  or 
region  of  Tlira    wa^s  first  denominated  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  as  being  "  the  en- 
tmee  01  Europe,  opposite  the  land  of  Asia ; " 
but  more  probanly,  tne  first  called  hv  that  name, 
which  it  commnnicntcd  at  nn  carlv  period  to 
one  whole  division  of  the  earth.    The  capital 
of  Enropo,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which,  accord- 
loiif  to  this  opinion,  that  title  was  first  applied, 
was  Heraclea,  which  continued  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  empire  a  place  of  some  importance 

•tC  the  removal  of  th^mperial  seat  to  Bvzan- 
thim,  thenceforward  C«»itoa<UMwlr.  "  Euro- 
penn  languages  may  be  diriiied  mo  two  great 
classes;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  re- 
semble one  another,  and  have  some  aiiinitT 
vilh  the  Sanaerit  and  Peime ;  the  seeond  com- 
prises those  in  whieh  amch  resemblance  doe;* 
not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  Indistinct. 
In  the  fiF'-t  lass  maybe  distinsruished  the  (Ireek 
and  partly  the  Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  it<! 

hwerm,  the  German  and  Scandinavian:  in 
the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Bisque  or  Biscayan.  It  is  impo55<nble  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  radical  differences  are  to 
oe  attributed  to  two  different  Asiatic  invasions 
ir^p  two  separate  periods  dfdHtbntioii.  Ten 

<lWMi     m  tTi<  <n<    Fnnipri  tiiit  tin  irt 


ancient  are,  uo  lh«  whole,  the  least  nujueruus 
The  Grkkxs,  of  whom  the  Pelasgiwerc  a  very 
ancient  branch,  aAer  havmg  peopled  with  their  ■. 
eokmisis  the  most  ef  the  eonais  on  the  Bfcdiierx  t 

ranean,  now  exist  only  in  some  provinces  of 
Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipela^'o  and  the  I'e- 
loponnesus.    The  Ai.nAMANH  arc  the  descend* 
ants  of  the  lU/rians,  who  mingled  formerly  witli' 
the  Peihuqne  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  with> 
the  modern ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European  ' 
character,  and  its  connexion  with  the  German 
and  Slavonic.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  anciem 
people  that  are  supposed  to  haw  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Da- 
nube; they  were  probably  composed  of  differ- 
ent races,  as  the  Phrygian,  the  8lavoni( ,  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Pelas/ir ,  jH-rhaps,  hh\  what  is 
strictly  called  the  Thraeian  languajje,  was  the 
common  source  of  the  Phrj-gian,  the  Greek, 
the  Uljrrian,  and  even  the  Damn  or  IMv.  It 
hUowardsThrace,  mount  Hemtis,  and  the  Low- 
cr  Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
origm  of  European  stales;  but  these  indicaiion.H 
disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel 
by  the  north  rotmd  the  Bnxine  Sea.  The  Tiraiu^ 
the  modem  mlers  of  the  Oreeks,  N-lon^  to  the  • 
same  family  as  the  Tarhirs,  and  aie  scaitrretl 
throughout  /?i<«fta  from  the  Crittua  xo  Kasan; 
one  o(°  their  colonies  is  established  in  Litboa- 
nia.   That  people,  foreign  to  Euiwv,  or  who 
only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian  con- 
fines, are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probed)!/  fixed  in  it  for  ages ;  tbev  are  incurpo* 
rated  with  the  Chvek  races,  an  0  with  the  an^ 
cient  nations  of  A«;ia  Minor  and  Thrace.  The 
TSircomnns,  of  whom  a  branch  is  settled  in 
Macedonia,  have  preserved  incormpted  their 
Asiatic  origin.  Two  great  races  have probabljr 
existed  ni  the  north-east  of  Eorope  lor  some 
thousand  years.    The  vain  Qreeks  and  pro'i<l 
Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Sr.ivo- 
NIAK8  and  FivNs,  (Slart  and  Finni  ;^  but  theee 
populous  tribes  have  occupied,  from  tne  earliest 
dawn  of  history*,  till  the  countries  comprehend- 
ed under  ihe  vri'jui-  iTid  chimerical  names  ot 
Scyfhia  and  Sannaiia.    Almost  all  the  topo> 
graphical  names  of  these  countries  are  derivcst 
from  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic;  a  very  small 
number  owe  their  ori:,'in  to  the  short  empires  of 
the  S'-vthians.  ilie  Sarmatians,  the  Ostr<^goths. 
and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  and 
nders  of  these  immense  plains.  Tt  is  prohablip 
that  a  Scvthinn  nation.  <prnn:r  from  thcMedes, 
ruled  over  the  Finns  and  Slavon  inns,who  formed 
the  agricultural  and  pa«!toral  tribes.   The  Sai^ 
matians,  who  appear  to  have  been  of  Tftriar 
descent,  mixed  with  the  Sevthians  and  their- 
vass;ils  :  the  TTim';  were  anoth  r  horde  of  the 
same  people;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Wilea  and  the  shores  (if 
the  Caspiin  Sea.     Tt  is  r<«rtnin  that,  at  the 
time  in  which  rhev  ap'^enrH  in  these  countries, 
the  hanlo  of  the  VisMila  and  the  Dnieper  were 
peopled  bv  Slavonic  and  Finnic  trib**-.  The 
St.A  voMicn^iions  are  divided,  aeemdinftn their 
dialects,  info  three  bmnehes:  first,  th'  eastern 
Slavi,  inclndinjjthe  Rnssians,  a  people  Jescend 
ed  fro  n  the  Roxelans  or  Roxilani,  t.ie  SIa>i' 
and  Scandinavians,  the  RoumUies,  in  GalicU.' 
Ihe  Servians  or  Slari  on  the  Dnntihe,  the  8eus 
roidmt,  dM  Crondan^  ud  others;  leeoadir  ' 
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ibm  wotera  Sfaiiri,  or  the  Poles,  Bohemians, 
HmgariMi  Simvi,  and  the  Sootbt  or  Serbs  ot 
Lioatia;  thirdly,  the  northere  Slavi  or  the 

Venedes.  ul"  ihc  R.  iiim,-,  the  Wends  of  the 
aocieoi  bcaaiimaviauj>,  a  very  nuinerous  mbe, 
eulMt  cirilized,  but  a(  the  aame  lime  earliei 
incorporated  in  different  states  than  the  other 
two.  The  same  tribe  comprehends  the  reniuinb 
ol  the  German  Wendes  ur  Polabes,  the  Ubo- 
irites  and  Rugians,  lon^  since  confounded  viih 
their  conqtwfon  the  Gemans;  iiaboi&ctnilcs 
the  PoDieraoiaus,  the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the 
Puk:> ;  Uie  ancient  Prussians  or  Prutzi,  exter- 
minated or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by 
tbdr  Temonic  conaueroni  and  la«if,  the  ia> 
UnmiaDs,  tbe  only  branch  which  has  retained 
tone  tmri  >  of  its  ancient  language,  althoosh 
auzed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic.  The 
Wmjlacbusm,  in  the  aucieni  Dacta  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  an  the  descendants  of  the 
Gete,  the  Sbivi,  and  tbe  Rnnans;  their  lan- 
guage reMfiii!  IrN  the  Latin.   The  BmxjAauNs 
are  a  Tartar  inbe,  that  migrated  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over 
Finnic  va^isals ;  after  having'  r^n  mininT 
Hemus,  they  mingled  with  iLe  isUvi  ou  lae 
Danube,  and  panjy  adoptetl  their  lan;;uai;e. 
The  FuiNa,  whom  Tacitus  designates  un^er  the 
BHM  of  Fbmi,  and  Stinbo  vndbr  that  of 
mi, wandered  probably  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  plains  of  eastern  Europe.    Some  of  their 
tribes  having  mijccd  with  other  nations,  were  in- 
etadad  by  tha  GtaelaaBMng  the  £un»ean  Scy- 
tfaana.  Thdr  desoendanti  wew  subdued  and 
driTen  to  ihe  north  and  the  east  by  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Slavcuiians.   It  is  probable  that 
the  branches  of  tbe  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  w  ith 
the  Huns,  the  Eslhes,  or  ancient  Rsthonians 
and  Livonians ;  the  Perminns  incorporated  with 
tbe  ScandinayiaDs.panicularly  the  Norwegians, 
Ihe  last  people  founded  a  powerful  state  m  the 
tenth  century ;  lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Mai?- 
yars,  who  were  comj^osed  of  Finnic  and  Turii- 
ish  iribc^,  and  ;^ovcrned  by  Persians  or  Bucha- 
nans. Such  are  considered  the  ramiiiMtiitHu:  of 
the  Ffamie  taee,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Boasia,  the 
Tckovde.   There  are,  without  doubt,  manyrea- 
sons  that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  thoofh  aDdeni  people.  The  Tkittonic 
nalioQS,  of  which  the  piost  importnnt  are  the 
Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  aud  \\\c  Ftu'Ii-Ii, 
are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  and 
FiBBai  in  the  western  uid  eential  r^ons  of 
Europe.    The  Germav«;  nr.  acrount  of  their 
different  dialeets,  may  ht  uu  ided  into  two  clas-s- 
m;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north. 
The  Hgh  Oemuvn,  and  in  hanth  and  futtvml 
lialects,  are  ^pokpn  in  Su-itzrrland,  Swabrn  A ! 
ace,  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Siates,  Silesia,  and 
Traa^lvania.   The  sorter  dialects,  or  the  low 
Gtorman,  majr  be  eitain  divided  into  Datch  and 
newish,  or  ^to  all  that  remains  of  tlie  ancient 
B^lriin.  u-hirl;  fT'fri il r-fl  from  the  "Zn Ii''T-zee 
to  S.«^wirk  ,  and  into  /ojr  or  old  Sna^on,  which 
was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and  BoMein  to 
eastern  Prussia.  We  ought,  lastljr,  to  mention 
the  Saxon,  a«  holdin{»»n  intrrmedmte  place  be- 

tXPf^n  th(\^-r  '.wo  ncrriKin  f^::ilrc!'=.  rilTiio-l  :i<  dif- 

lareiu  from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the 


F^eh.  The  Saxon  is  the  language  of  ^aa> 

conia,  and  ol  the  higher  otdei;»  m  Livonia  and 
Esthonia.   The  Scakixnavian  taiiuus,  ur  the 

Goths,  Norwegians,  Lmiie?>,  and  Jut> 
landcra,  lurm  a  disimct  race  iruui  the  (ieriuan 
nations,  and  were  separated  tioii.  ihemai  a  i»- 
moie  peric^.  Siill,  however,  ihcie  i.s  Mime  re- 
sciiiblance  between  ttiem  and  tue  Duich,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  the  low  Saxons.  Ail  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  a.s  it  was 
mdmi  in  the  Dintt  rentnry,  is  retained  in  tbe 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  oi  the  valleys  of 
Dofre,  in  the  dialect  oi  ihc  Feioe  u>luiid>,  and 
the  Norse,  the  language  of  the  Sheilatul  iidand- 
ers.  Two  others,  or  rather  modem  dialects,  the 
Swedisdi  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  than 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian;  but  in 
the  prugresit  oi  civiitzaiiun  they  have  lueA  much 
of  their  strength,  and  even  of  their  copiousness. 
A  third  dialect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the 
marks  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  some 
affinity  with  the  ancu-iit  Scat  I  n  livim  The 
Engmsh  and  Scots  m  the  low  er  part  uf  Scot* 
land,  are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo- 
SrTfons,  JutiaiuTers,  nrc^  Scandinavians,  Their 
dillerent  dialecLs  uiuit  d  and  modified,  fonned 
the  old  English  or  the  Anglo-Dano-t^axov,  a 
language  which  was  corrufted  by  the  siMiden 
introduction  of  baibaroos  liitin  and  barberoiis 


French  at  thr  Norman  invasion ;  but  i' 


an- 


cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  was 
aflert^  ards  :slowly  but  graduallv  improved.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  dialects 
spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  low 
counties  of  Sci  [hui  l,  bear  a  stronger  resem- 
blance than  the  Eiigli&li  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  languages  dcnved  from  the  Latin  are  now 
spoken  in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make,  in  connexion  with 
(he  subject,  some  remarks  on  ceitam  naiicns 
that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No  distinct 
trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  the  AnaoniaBS, 
the  Osei,  and  other  indigenous  states,  or  such 
al  least  as  were  anciently  settled  in  Tioly.  The 
words  Celts  and  Iberians  are  no  longer  u^ed  in 
France,  Sj^ain,  and  Britain;  but  undeiLotbot 
daiominations  we  mar  Hhtmvt  tbe  dekend* 
ants  of  llif^p  irrrnt  'itiiI  riTT'ifnT  nations.  The 
Bisatix,  cuniined  to  the  western  ba.se  of  ibe 
Pyrenees,  atffl  i«ain  one  of  the  most  original 
laiiguagesinotirpartof  the  world;  it  has  been 
proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Tberian,  which 
was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern  Spain,  and 
was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul.  The 
Cblts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  nees, 
were  mrvn  widely  scattered  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries. We  may  learn  from  the  earliest  histories 
of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled  at  a  remote 
epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaol, 
fnm  Whkh  they  migrated  into  fhe  Briti^  I4u 
nr'fK  and  the  central  and  western  regions  of 
Srvtin  ;  at  a  later  perioil  ihey  inundated  Italy, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hibernians 
are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  ac- 
cording to  some  amb<yi«,  the  highftrnders  of 
Scotland  are  a  colony  of  ihc  native  Mi  The 
Er^  or  Gaelic  is  the  only  anthentir  monument 
of  the  Celtic  language ;  but  it  may  be  reo^j* 
admittrtl  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  miM 
have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose 
dialects  arc  at  r  rc-.r-iu  rx'.inct  Bei.oium  wa»» 
at  one  period  inhabtte^b{r  Celts  and  Qeiaunb 
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vUt  it  nji  /btf  proved  that  the  earlier iobabitants 
wereul  Oiliic  (iri^in;  the  Belgians,  having  con- 
quered ]i?  rt^oI  Englanci  and  JreUuid,  mingled 
with  the  oaiive  Celts,  and  verealterwanlssub> 
d«ed  by  the  Anglo-8axoBS  of  Wales,  Camber- 
land,  aiul  Cornwall ;  from  these  disiricis  ihry 
retunieti  to  the  cuuunent,  and  pt^'upleU  lower 
Brittany.  The  Qauleis  or  Gallic  that  is  still 
spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Belgian,  which  is 
very  diflfereat  from  the  Gdtic,  and  the  more 
ttKxierii  dialed  of  lower  Brituuiv  is  composed 
oi  !>evtrral  others ;  the  Gaub  called  their  lan- 
guage the  Kumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  (he  La- 
tin authors  of  the  middle  ages  den  minated  the 
people  Cambrians ;  some  geographical  writers 
jiavf  iiiciirreclly  styled  them  Cimbres.  Such 
are  the  ihree  native  and  ancieni  races  of  west- 
ern Etir(»{)e.  The  language  of  the  Romans, 
panieuiai  ly  the  popular  dialect  ur  lifmnna  rvs- 
tica,  came  {gradually  into  use  m  diderent  coun- 
tries It  w;i.s  thus  mixed  with  native  lan!iiia;,'«s, 
and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms:  the  purer 
Laiin  was  i^ken  in  the  towns  and  elniKhes. 
The  irniption  of  the  northern  state?;,  all  of 
them,  ur  almost  all  of  them,  of  Teutonic  origin, 
introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms  mto 
the  Laiino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects; 
the  language  of  the  Tnmbadoafs,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  as:c,  ap- 

f;ared  about  the  same  lime  in  western  Europe, 
mm  it  emanated  the  Italian,  the  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Sicilian  dtaleets,  and  also  the 
Pmenfal,  the  Oe  or  OccHanian,  the  Limoein 
and  Caialoniaii.  The  cW  Fit  ;,i  h  and  some  of 
its  dialects,  as  the  Walloon  and  that  a[  Picardy, 
must  have  existed  faie  mmf  oentttries  before 
the  French  name  was  known;  to  the  ^ame 
source  must  be  attributed  the  mo<lern  Spanish, 
or  the  Casiilian  and  Gallician.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  conclude  from  this  imperfect  account  of 
the  ancient  Eonpean  languages,  that  the  three 
most  populous  races  were  the  Romano-Celtic  in 
the  &ouih  and  west;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre, 
the  north,  and  north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east.  The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turk- 
ish, and  the  Finnic  languages  in  the  east ;  the 
Basque,  the  Celtic  or  Eru,  and  the  Gaelic  or 
Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  seeoodnT  bf  the  poliliciil  utHihr 
metician.  These aevcnlaBgnfes  are  na|  spo- 
ken by  more  than  twenty-ffve  or  twenty-seven 
millions  in  Ear .vVi:l>t  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than 
a  htindred  aad  seventy-five  millions.  Europe 
rcrkons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants 
oi  Arabians;  they  are  distinguished  in  the  is- 
land of  Candia  by  the  name  of  Abad\otf$,  and 
are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the  south 
of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kal- 
mnc--",  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Don.  We  may  likewise  men- 
tion the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  throughout  Eu- 
lope, Zigetmes  wmeies.  an  ancient  Indian 
;  aaa  odier  truaiof  (M 
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EiTROTAH,  a  river  of  Lacoilia,Mir  die  Bft^ 
or  VtUieo  Potnmet.  Its  soaroe  was  in  Arca- 
dia, near  Asea,  and  the  ^rings  of  the  famtras 
Alpheus.  For  some  di';Uinrp  ihi'^  stream  is  lost 
heneaih  the  sarface  of  the  ground,  (  Vid.  Al- 
pA«uOb«t  firiiif  again  in  the  Lneamaalerri- 


tory  near  Belmina,  it  takes  a  southerly  eotirsi 
and  tuuuiog  almost  midway  between  the  bart 
nicus  Sinus  and  the  Myrtcian  Sea  upon  the  east, 
and  Mcssrnia  on  liie  west,  it  discborgi^  itscil. 
into  the  Laconic  gnlf.  All  the  streatns  of  La> 
ronin  r  inred  their  waters  into  this  larzc-st  of  the 
PelojxiruK'Maa  nvei^i,  by  nieaitsui  wluch  ihey 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  sea.  On  the  banks  ul  the 
ktootas  stood  Sparta,  the  great  capital  ot  Laco- 
nia  and  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  all  Greece;  besides  which,  innmnerable 
towns  and  villages  gave  to  iu»  margin  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  regohir  and  conttnnbn*  se.tl'w 
ment. 

Eurytahes,  the  greatest  of  the  ihcee  pi  jici-> 
pal  tribes  into  which  the  .£tolian  people  were 
divided.  They  occupied  the  northern  part  tf 
.£iulia,  from  ihe  lake  Triehollilto  the  borders 
of  Thes'^aly.  The  Eur\-tanes  are  said  by  Thu- 
cydides  to  liave  l)cen  a  barbarous  people,'sD€ak- 
itig  a  laii^^uaire  fiirei^^n  lo  the  GreekSi,  and  lUK 
civilized  in  their  habits  and  lives. 

EmdNoe  Poimni,  one  of  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  fl!'"  'Teat  rivers  which  drain  ihe  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Tiiis  celebrated  sea  is  ^iluated 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  forming  a  pan  of  the* 
line  of  separation,  and  encroaching  upon  the 
bonndaries  of  both.  In  antiquity,  the  cooniries 
which  borderedup<in  this  remarkable  basin  were 
on  the  south,  Mysia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonin, 
and  Pontos  in  Asia,  and  the  Byzanimc  })enio- 
sula  upon  the  side  of  Europe ;  the  western  shcm 
was  petipleil  by  the  Thrtcians,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  * " i u 1 1 ricrians ;  upon  the  norih,  a  trrrat 
varieiY  of  tribes, chiefly  Sajrmaliao,  occupied  the 
coast  bHween  the  Tyres  and  the  Taaric  Cher>o> 
nese  ;  the  eastern  and  nnrth-casteru  shores  for 
the  most  part  constiluled  the  kiiiu'dom  of  Col- 
chis between  this  roasi  and  Tauru  a.  [lie  wa- 
ters of  the  Palus  Maeoiis  pa;>smg  through  the 
Cimmerian  Bosplwnis,  emptied  intothe  Etixine, 
■which  di.stjoi  sed  itself  aimin  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  another  narrow  strait  into  the  Propon- 
tis;  thence,  again  through  the  Hellespont  into 
the  JEgean  and  the  MetUterranean,  ot  which  ii 
coosdtnted  the  prmt  ipal  iHMin  and  first  deposi- 
tary. It  was  frequently  railed  by  the  ancien's. 
Ponius,  without  any  peculiar  name  or  designa- 
tion, as  the  only  Ixidy  of  water  in  those  regions 
which  could  be  call«l  a  sea;  bat  many  diain- 
gtiishing  appellations  were  afterwards  given  to 
It,  derived  either  from  some  peculiar  property  or 
appearance  in  its  waters  or  its  coa.st,  from  tra- 
dition ;  orlasttytfrotn  the  character  of  the  tribes 
which  were  settled  on  its  shores.  It  was  an- 
ciently called  a^tit^t,  inAa.tpilabU,  on  account 
of  the  sovape  manners  of  the  inhabiianis  on  ii.s 
coasts.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  niantation  of  colonies  in  their  neighbour- 
hooa,  gradually  snftpned  their  rotisrhnes-s.  and 
the  sea  was  no  longer  called  Axcnus,bn!  Euxe- 
nus,  haspiUiAU.  The  Euxine  is  supposed  by 
Herodotus  to  be  1387  miles  long  and  420  broad. 
Strabo  calls  IlllOO  miles  lone,  and  m  ciremii' 
ference  3125.  It  abounds  in  all  varieties  offish, 
and  reoeives  the  tribute  of  above  40  rivers.  It 
is  net  of  gwrt  deiith,exeqn  in  theea.stem  parc«; 
whence  tome  have  imaging  that  it  bad  a  sub. 
terraneous  eommunication  with  the  Ca.^ten. 
It  is  called  the  Bl/icl  sea  fmm  the  thick  dark 
fogs  which  cover  iL    Otid.  lyist.  3.  el.  13, 1. 4, 
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Phn.  S.SterodoL  4,  c.  85.  The  principal 
rireis  (hat  empiy  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
•re  the  Honncrly  ihe  Taoais,  throiwh  Um 
PtSm  Meotis,  the  Dnieper,  Danapis,  and  Bo- 

r^rslbenes  ;  ihe  Bog,  uhicli  joins  the  Dnieper  3i 
its  embouchure,  and  the  iSntester.  Danasier  or 
Tv  ra.s,  which  emptied  BOlth  of  the  mouihs  of 
the  Danube.  All  these  rivers  drain  the  Russian 
empire,  formerly  Sarmaiia,  between  the  Volga 
aiiil  ihc  Dainit>e,  ca,st  ol'  a  line  drawn  from  Mos- 
cow lo  Warsaw.  The  Danube  itseU',  the  prin- 
cipal tribotary  of  this  body  of  water,  npplies  it 
from  the  streams  collected  in  it.s  course  of  1500 
miles  from  Germany,  the  Al^,  and  the  greater 
part  of  I'nrkey  norui  of  the  B«lkm»t  t£»  Bm- 
mus  of  anti«}uuf . 

F. 

Fabaris,  now  Furfa,  a  river  of  Italy  in  the 
territories  of  the  Sabines,  called  also  JVir^mi4. 
.  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  334.— Virg.  jBn.  7,  716. 

FABRATf.fit*,  now  Fnhatfrrn,  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  bjluaied  on  the  Laim  Way.  ll  belonged 
first  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  434  U.  C. 
^aced  itself  under  the  protectioD  of  Bome.  ll 
VB>  colonized  flSS  U.  C.  Cram. 

Fabhicii  f  f'uNs,  "  llic  bridi,'e  which  connf  - 
the  island  m  ihe  Tiber  with  the  left  bonk  ol 
that  rirer.  Dio  Cassiiis  speaks  of  ft  as  having 
been  built  of  stone  soon  aher  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline ;  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
wooiJen  one  existed  previously  im  the  sjime  sjK)t. 
Its  modem  name  is  PunU  di  quaWro  Cayi." 
Cram. 

F^jKiJt.,  a  considerable  tovn  of  Etruria,  i?.') 
mile,s  to  the  south-east  of  Pisioria,  and  a  short 
disi'in-  ■  'o  the  north-east  of  Florenr^  ;  "  ils. 
ruins  and  name  are  preserved  m  the  well-knoit'n 
hill  and  village  of  fHtsnle.  It  is  noticed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polybins,  in  his  account 
of  the  earlv  wars  heiwccti  ihe  Gauls  and  the  Ro- 
mans.  We  find  Ptcsula;  subsetjuenily  inen- 
tiomed  as  one  of  those  colonies  which  Sylla  es- 
tabli^ed  to  reward  his  adherents ;  and  we  know 
that  Cntilinc  made  it  iho  ohiefhold  of  his  part}' 
in  Etruria.  It  wasslili  a  Houii^hinp  city  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Piolcmv."  Crtim.  The 
atithor  of  a  '*  Tour  through  part  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,"  gives  this  acconnt  «tf 
:hf  modem  FHesole.  "  A  walk  of  alxiut  1  miles 
brought  us  to  Fa*sute,  one  of  the  12  ancient 
cities  of  Etruria,  and  famed  in  those  days  for  its 
skill  in  divination  and  interpretation  of  omens. 
Parts  of  thetincient  walls,  being  stones  of  im- 
Trien>e  "^ize.  piJcd  witJiout  cement  one  upon  the 
other. still  remain.  Withinthclast  ISyearsan 
amphitheatre  has  \>een  dtseovered  by  difexinir. 
A  portion  of  the  ri^inj:  seaLs  and  slep^;  n  rr- 
^rvoir  for  wavr  under  an  arch  ;  togetlier  with 
vveral  vaulted  raves,  supposed  for  the  wild 
vasts ;  and  entrances  fox  ttie  people,  remain  in 
«zee1Ient  preservatkm.  A  ehnrcb  dedicated  to, 
wd  ffmta  mint:  the  rorp«!p  of  St.  Alexander,  was 
ouilt  in  the  6ih  eenturv  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
supposed  sacred  lo  Bacchus.  Its  14  ancient 
ftmac  colamns  .^pport  the  roof,  while  oatside 
(he  doorlMndit  the  Terr  liltar  wheie  Pa^ran  in- 
cense fnrmerH*  smoked  in  hnnottr  of  the  ioHv 
cod,  Fiesolf  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hif;h 
hil*,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  on  every  side, 
over  one  miboiiBded  prospect  of  the  riches  of 


naiiire  perfected  by  cultjvanon.and  embeilishcu 
with  innumerable  villas  which  seem  lo  exb  nd 
even  to  the  disfiutl  Appeninca."  At  Fiesolt 
are  the  ebnreh  of  St  lAwrenee,  adorned  by  the 

skill  of  Michael  Angelo:  il^i'  j  li  r.r!:il  mauso- 
leum of  the  iirsi  si.x  (irand  Dukes*  ot  'I'uscasy; 
and  the  Laureniian  hbrar}',  which  owes  iia  Oil* 
gin  to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  Here  are  several  ca- 
riosities; among  them  the  fhmed  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  fotmd  at  Amalfi  in  also  the 

oldest  manuscript  Virgil  extant,  with  the  nuie» 
of  a  Roman  ron.">ul  of  the  5ih  centuir;  likewise 
a  Horace,  with  Petrarch's  own  hand-writing  in 
It,  and  ncites  ;  and  a  complete  copy  of  Terence'.s 
six  plays,  written  throughout  bv  Boccaccio,  in  a 
beautifol  band.  Pelpb.  m,^Cic.  tat, 

Orai.  S,  9.—BeU.  Cal.  31.— Pfla.  3,  5. 

Falerii,  or  FALERroM,  a  town  of  R'-nri^ 
to  the  south-wesi  of  Fescenniuui,  "  the  cipiial 
of  the  ancient  Falisci,  .so  well  known  Irc  tu  their 
connexion  with  the  early  history  ut  Hoane. 
Mneh  vneenainty  existed  respecting  (he  site  of 
this  city;  but  it  seems  now  well  ascertained 
that  ll  o'-cupied  the  position  of  the  present 
Civiln  CasteUana.  Falerii,  according  lo  Mon, 
UaL  (1,  81.)  belonged  at  first  to  the  Sicuii; 
but  these  vere  snceeeded  by  the  Pela.sgi,  to 
whom  the  Greek  form  of  iu*;  name  is  douiitles»« 
to  be  a^ribcd,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  rues 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other  indications  of  a 
Greek  origin  which  were  observed  by  that  his- 
torian, and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  married 
a  lady  of  that  city,  seems  also  to  have  been 
stnick,  though  he  has  followed  Ihe  less  aathen- 
lie  tradition,  which  ascribed  the  fooadalionof 
Falerii  to  TTalesu<;.  5on  of  AKimeihnon.  We 
find  the  epithet  of  A',(jui  commonly  attached  lo 
the  FaliM-i  by  the  poets,  as  they  ate  said  lo 
have  paid  parljcular  attention  to  the  liiws  of 
equity;  ana  it  is  supposed  the  Romans  derived 
'•  111  •}.<  rci  their  feciales  and  other  ceremonies 
{  l.ii  jjiaAiM?  war  or  peace;  but  Sirabo  seems  to 
have  con'-idered  this  word  as  pa  rt  ofthe.-i  name, 
rather  than  an  adjunct.  The  same  writer 
slates,  that  many  coocehred  the  Falisci  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  distinct  from  the  Tu'-cans.  :n:<\ 
having  a  language  of  their  own.  Thty  Unmed 
patt,  however,  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy,  and 
constituted  one  of  its  jprincipal  states.  Thu 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are  chieHy 
de'ailed  in  the  fifth  Ixtok  of  Livy,  where  ihe  ce- 
lebrated storv  of  Camillas  and  the  school-mas- 
ter of  Falerii  occurs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Panic  war  that  this 
people  was  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of  the 
Faliscan  territory  were  supposed,  like  thoy^e  cf 
the  Clitumnus,  to  have  the  pcnliar  propeny  «)f 
communicating  a  white  coh  ur  lo  caiile."  Crair. 
—f^rah.  5,  'm.—Plin.  3,  b.--(hiJ.  Am.  \ 
Fire.  13.  Fast,  t  73.— .^n.  7.  «)'>.— i.u  .  4, 
"  ViL  CamiU.—Pfllyb.  1,6.^ 

Falkhnts  ACER,  a  district  in  Campania, 
coniignotwto  the  Ager  Calenns.  celebraicd  " 
ptiHlucinET  The  best  wine  in  Italv,  nr  iiidced  in 
the  world.  Without  pretending  lo  lix  the  limus 
of  thiis  favoured  portion  of  Campania  wiih  !=cru- 
pulons  accuracy,  it  seems  evident,  frcm  the  te^- 
timooy  of  LIvy  and  Pliny,  that  we  ronsi  regard . 
ir  as  extrndinsr  from  the  Mn'-sir  hjilv  xo  the 
Vullurnus.  That  part  of  the  disirici  wliieh 
grew  the  choicest  wine  was  dislinguishe<l  by  the 
name  of  Faustiaai»,beiMr  that  of  aTillageaboot 
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iisttiir  f  onfltencM."  Oran. 

sideni  ih''  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian  wines 
in  tbi*  «^iinauon  of  the  connoisseur,  and  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  a  change  in  the  taste  of 
Ilia  ItaUans,  and  noi  lo  ajDv  alienikn  in  the  cli- 
mate or  want  of  skill  in  the  cvltivatko  of  the 
vine.  "  The  modem  Italians  nre  extremely  so- 
ber; they  drink  wine  as  Englishmen  drink 
small  beer,  not  to  flatter  the  palate  but  to  qoench 
the  Ihirat.  In  the  cultiration  of  the  vine,  very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  quantity 
or  perfection,  but  merely  to  the  (juality  of  the 
produce.  Not  so  the  ancients ;  ihey  were  fond 
of  convivial  enjoyments;  they  loved  wine,  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  a  gmtificatifin  to  tbe 
palate,  but  as  a  means  of  mlelleciual  enjoynifiit 
and  a  vehicle  of  conversation.  To  height- n 
its  flavour,  Ihenfore,  to  bring  it  to  full  maiun- 
tv  by  age,  in  ahoit,  to  improve  it  by  every  me- 
thoa  imaginable,  was  with  them  an  object  of 
primary  importance ;  nor  can  it  heighten  sur- 
prise that  in  circumstances  so  favourable  the 
vine  should  flourish.  Yet  with  all  this  encoa- 
ragement.  the  twomoet  celebrated  wines  in  Italy, 
the  C;ccuban  and  the  Falernian,  had  lost  much 
of  their  excellency  and  reputation  in  Pliny's 
tine;  the  fimner,  in  consequence  of  a  canal 
dxwn  across  the  vale  of  Amyclse  by  the  empe- 
ror Nero ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  very  celebrity, 
which  occasioned  so  great  a  demand,  that  the 
cultivators,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  tam- 
ed their  attention  from  the  quality  to  the  quan- 
tity." Classical  Tbur.  vol.  2,  p.  y22—SiL 
JM.  7,  150.— fliw.  1,  od.  '20.—Properl.  4,  El.  6. 
^lAv.  92.  13  — P/tn.  14,  6w 

TkutcL   Yid.  JF\UenL 

FAMtM  FiNmnrB,  now  Fhmo,  a  town  of 
Umbria,  on  the  Flaminian  "Way,  between  Pi- 
saurum  and  Sena  Grallica,  and  near  the  river 
Metaurus.  "  About  seven  miles  further,  (from 
Feaora),  is  Flam0  (Fanum  Fortwue),  a  well- 
bnilt  and  very  handsome  town.  Om  of  the 
gates  orFfina  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  An-xusms ; 
a  gallery  or  portico  of  fiye  arcades  wa«  built  over 
it  at  a  late  period,  tlttt  is,  under  Constantine; 
the  whide  is,  or  wa.s,  Corinthian.  The  theatre 
was  a  noble  and  (-(immodious  edifice,  but  has 
been  so  lonp  nef^lcctcd,  that  it  has  at  present 
much  the  appearance  of  a  ruin."  EmMaWs 
Classical  liur. 

FAnrAnrs.    Vid.  Faharis. 

Fave.vtia,  now  Paenza,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  situated  on  the  Via  .£milia,  between 
Aiiminnm  and  Bononia,  and  nearer  the  latter 
Aan  the  former.  **  ft  is  noted  in  the  htstorr  of 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's 

Ky  by  that  of  Sylla."    Cram.—Lir.  Epit. 
•'Vm,  Paten.  %  Q8.—Strab.  5,  216. 
pAinnuifOS  AoBB  at  Vid,  FaUrnms 


Ager. 


1NA.    Vid.  Bononia. 
Pw.TRiA,  now  FeUrr,  a  town  of  Venetia, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Flavis,  and  on  a  road,  which, 
leaving  the  Via  ^Emilia  at  Concordia,  foins  at 
Tridentum  "  the  great  road  which  leads  now, 
as  foriii'  iiv,  from  Italy  into  Germany  bv  the 
pass  of  the  Brenner,  a  mountain  to  which,  with 
the  adjaeent  Alps,  the  TridentinI  conmranicated 
their  name.  It  was  a  town  of  so'ne  consequence, 
as  would  appear  from  inscriptions."  CrmiL— 
PUn.  3, 19. 
FknOtOrf^NML   Fid.  AinaM. 
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FsnBRimm,  I.  a  town  of  Etraria,  now  J%> 

renti,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassia  to 
one  going  from  Rome.  Horace  probably  al- 
ludes to  this  tou-n  (I  Epiii..  17.)  "  From  Vi- 
traviiiB|Who  speaks  of  some  valuable  atone  qiinr> 
ries  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  eoUeetthnt  it  was 
a  municipium  :  Strabo  ranks  it  wiih  the  lesser 
towns  of  Eiruria;  but  it  is  remarked  thai  Fron- 
tinus  names  it  aaOBg  the  colonies  of  that  pro- 
vince. TheeaipeiorOtlio'slamily  was  ofthnt 
city."    Cram.^Stnb.  5,  835.— 8hMf.  Ott.— 

TaciL  msL  2,  50.    Ann.  15,  5,?  11  A  lown 

of  Latium,  "now  Fereniino,  about  eigVt  'jiiies 
beyond  AnSgnia,  oo  the  Via  Latina.  It  ap^ 
pears  to  havebelonejed  originally  to  the  Volsci| 
but  was  taken  trom  them  by  the  Romans,  and 
piven  to  the  Ilfniiei.  It  is  aflerwards  men- 
tioned as  being  in  the  possession  of  that  pecK 
pie  (L<v.  9, 48);  bat  snoBequently  it  appears  lo 
nave  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  un- 
less the  name  of  Ferentinum  be  corrupt  in  the 
passage  (tf  Idvy  referred  K)  (10,  34).  It  should' 
be  observed  also,  that  Stephanus  mz^  who  y 
not,  huwvvf  I,  mnch  to  be  dependeu  upon  with 
respect  to  Italian  cities,  assigns  Ferentinum  lo 
this  people.  According  to  Livy,  Ferentinum, 
though  subject  to  Rome,  was  governed  by  its 
own  la^**s,  but  in  the  time  of  Gracchas  it  had 
become  a  municipal  town;  for  Aulus  Gellitis 
quotes  part  of  an  oration,  in  which  that  cele- 
brated character  inveighed  agaiiut  the  conduct 
of  a  Roman praMor who hadiaost tyrannically 
ill-treated  twn  qtirrstors  of  Ferentinum.  Cluve- 
rius  is  mistaken  in  .^uppo^:ing  Ferentinum  to 
have  been  a  coK)ny ;  in  the  na.ss;ii;»^  he  quotes 
fh>m  Livv  (35, 9),  we  shoula  read  Thunnnm. 
and  not  nrennnnm."  Cram. — tir.  4,  51 ;  9, 
ii.—Avl.  GeU.  10,  3. 

Fercntum,  or  Fohevtim,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
now  Pitrema,  about  8  miles  ."south  of  Vcneta^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  mount  VuUu  r.  CYow. 
— thrtd.  3,  od.  4,  v.  15.— Lir.  9,  c.  ICand  3a 

FerSnt.v.  i.icrs,  a  <;r(»ve  with  n  temple  and 
fountain,  situated  in  Ltttiiim,  andsncred  to  the 
goddess  Ferooia.  It  is  thus  d&scribed  by  Eh*» 
iace :  "  Between  two  and  three  miles  from  Tcr- 
racina,  a  few  paces  from  the  road,  a  little  an- 
cient bridLfe  crosses  a  streamlet  isming  fhora 
the  fountain  of  Feronia. 

VMdigauieiu  Peronin  iMca.   FS«y.  7, 800. 

The  prove  in  which  this  goddess  wa.^  !<unp<ised 
to  delight  has  long  since  fallen ;  one  only  soli- 
tary ilex  hangs  over  the  fottntain.  The  temple 

has  sunk  in  dusl,  not  even  a  stone  remains  • 
Yet  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  veneration  of 
the  benevolent  than  all  the  oiher  goddes.«« 
united.  She  delighted  in  freedom,  and  took 
deserving  slaves  under  her  pro'ection.  Thpy 
received  their  liberty  by  b-in/  s<"n'fd  on  a 
chair  in  her  temple,  inscribed  with  tin  -  i^  words, 
Bew;  mtrid  $erti  sedrnni ;  fur  inn!  li'irri.* 
(Vid.  SmriMSfqutkdbp  ClMtrriu*,)  Classieal 
Tnur. 

Fkjicenvr'm.  or  Ff-sckwi a.  a  town  of  F""u- 
ria,  near  the  Tihei;.  It  is  now  GaU/e.  Here 
that  speciesof  poetry  wa«  first  enltivated,  wHieh 

wnssTing  or  declaimed  diirinfthe  pomp  nf  sa- 
crifices or  celebration  of  inarriai,'es;  wlience  the 
ancient  nuptial  hyn^ns  of  the  Romans  wee 
called  Fcsoenniae.   "  It  in  evident,  however. 
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that  these  EtniscaQ  songs,  or  hymns,  were  of 
IbeTery  mdeai  deseription,  and  probably  nev<er 

•vccrr  rci^iiccf^  to  Triling.  They  were  a  kind  of 
xmjrt  0-m.pius,  composed  of  scurnloos  jests,  origi- 
nally recite(i  by  the  Italian  peasants  at  those 
final*  of  Ceres  which  celebrated  the  conclusioii 
«f  iheirhaiTMis;  and  ttoy  resembled  tine  vanes 
described  hv  Horace,  EpisL  JUk,%  Bp,  V* 
MhtnUp's  Homan  LUeraiure. 

RmtMCs,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  which 
aautiesiBlo  the  Litis,  and  now  bears  the  najae 
of  FHnmtdeOa  Fosia.   Above  ik  junction  with 
ihc  Liri--,  It  forms  a  small  island,  now  .S.  I)o- 
mmicc  AtxUe,  which  belonjjed  to  Cicero,  and 
where  was  laid  "  the  scene  of  his  dialogues  with 
Atticus,  and  his  broth-  r  Qtimtus,  on  legisla- 
tion.   He  describes  it  ju  liic  opening  of  the 
book  as  the  property  and  rcsidt-noe  ol  his  an- 
cestors, who  had  lived  there  for  many  genera- 
tkna:  neliinadrwaaboni  there,  A.  U.C. 
The  island  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  Siiios  Italicus."    Cramer.— Mnrtitd.  II.  ep. 
Si/tiM,  8, 401. 
Fioouu,  or  FtcQucaA,  a  town  of  Latinm,  be- 
yond raoont  Seoer,  at  the  north  of  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  a  villa  there,  anri  li  e  '•'lad  that  led  to 
the  town  was  called  J-SctUmHAts,  afterwards 
NimetUana  Via.   die;  19.->-AttL  34.— £«> .  1,  C 
88, 1. 8,  c.  52. 

FrofeH*,  or  PrnftwA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
rxTir  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of  iK-tween  four 
and  five  miles  from  Rome,  originallv  an  Albau 
colony,  "  bat  fell  snbseouently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etrasean'5.  Accoroinc  to  DionT?;i«s,  if  wa<; 
conquered  by  Romulus  soon  aikr  the  death  of 
Taiius ;  he  represents  it  as  being  at  that  period 
a  large  and  porpukms  town.  ItVould  be  tedkms 
ID  aamneraie  the  dtffimnt  attempts  made  by 
thlsciry  to  rmm.-ipirf  i*>r'f  tV  im  the  Roman 
yoke;  sometimes  with  the  aid  ot  the  Etruscans, 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Saltincs.  Its 
last  revolt  occurred  A.  U.  C.  329,  when  the 
dictator  .£milias  Manerens,  after  having  von- 
qnished  the  Fidenatcs  in  the  field, stormed  their 
city,  which  was  abandoned  to  the  licentiousness 
of  his  soldiery.  From  this  time  we  hear  only 
of  Fidenas  as  a  deserted  place,  with  a  few  coun- 
try-seats in  its  vicinity.  In  the  re!?n  of  Tibe- 
rias, a  terrible  disaster  H  I  iirrcd  hero  bvilie  fall 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre  duringa  show  of  gla- 
diators, by  which  accident  G0,000  persons,  as 
Tacirus  reports,  or  20,000  according  to  Suetn- 
nius,  were  killed  and  wnnndcd  (.ti»j».  4,  62.) 
From  the  passage  1  T;if mi  d  ■!  !  cited,  it  ap- 
pears that  Fidens  had  risea  again  to  the  rank 
of  a  nranieiiiat  town.*  The  site  of  the  aneient 
'  citv  is  probnblv  near  Ca^el  Givbileo.  Crnm. 
—[Hm.Ual.i  83,  and  M  — Lip.  I,  fi;  4,  9.— 

Fh>F:MTii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the 
wnth  of  the  Padus,  on  the  Via  iEmuia  between 

ria-entia  and  Parma.  Here  "Sylla's  party 
gained  a  victory  over  Carbo.  From  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  tkmnintis,  Fidentia  has  obtained 

the  name  of  TToriro  5hn  Dmninr)  "  Cram. — 
Veil.  Palerc.  2,  38.— £,ir.  Epil.  f^.—PUn.  3, 
15. 

FmMiTM  PicKMini.  a  town  of  Picennm,  situ- 
ated atwut  flm  miles  fWim  the  wa,  on  which 
r-tood  the  Cai^ellnm  Firmanonim.  now  Porfo 
di  F>rrM.   It  was  colonized  towards  the  begin- 
'  iiiBir  af  the  An:  Pmie  war,  midis  aeeordiagty 


stvled  in  ancient  inscriptionis  as  Ct.1.  Augus;* 
nnna.   The  modem  town  of /Vrma  »jal 

a  place  of  some  note  in  the  Marm  iCJmroim, 
Cram.—Plin.3, 13.— iUrad.  5,  241. 

FISCELLT78  MONS,  that  part  of  the  AppcninvV 
which  sqiarated  the  Sabines  from  Pioenum. 
At  its  ibot  die  mr  rises.  It  was,  according  to 
Varro,  the  only  spot  in  Italy  ii.  \, :.  h  wild 
grms  were  to  be  luund.  Cram. — Pim.  3. 13 
-H.  Rutt.i,h 

FuiMiNU  vfA.    Vid.  Via.  pobta,  one  4l 

the  gates  of  Rome,  added  by  Aurehau. 

Fia.sATicuu  MNXs,  a  ba^'  of  tlie  Flaiiales,  in 
Libumia,  on  the  Adriatic,  now  the  gulf  of 
Qmmaf».  PUn.  S,  c.  19  and  ill. 

FuANO,  a  c  ommercial  town  on  the  Illynan 
side  of  the  I'ljjjaticus  Sinus,  to  which  il  i-s  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  imparted  its  name. 

Flsvol  a  canal  which  was  excavated  by  or> 
der  of  I>nmtt,  to  eooircy  the  waters  of  that 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which,  among  the  many 
tnoutlis  uf  thai  river,  retained  lis  proper  name, 
with  the  northern  ocean,  and  to  drain  theooun- 
tty  of  the  Frisii  through  which  it  parsed.  In 
the  centre  of  this  conn  try  or  thereabouts,  was  a 
lake  of  con'^ideralde  ma:,aiuude,  called  also 
FIcvo,  aini  iliruugh  ihi.s  lake  pa^'d  the  Lsala  or 
Ystel  to  the  sea.  The  lake  appears  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  this  cnnal.  This  canal," 
says D'Anville,  "by  a  derivation  of  ilie  waters 
ofthc  Rhine  inlothe  l.s.v/,luid  expanded  to  such 
adegree  as  to  form  acon^iderablelngune  or  lake, 
xrhose  issae  lo  the  sen  w&s  fortified  by  a  castle 
bearing  the  same  name.  This  lacni"--  ,  liaving 
been  in  che  progress  of  time  mucli  iiiL  S  tased  by 
the  sea,  assumed  the  name  Zuydcr-zcc,  or  the 
SmtAem  Sea ;  and  of  several  channels  wbich 
afford  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named  T/tii 
indicaicj!  the  genuine  egre.ss  of  the  Flevo.' 
It' AnviUe.— Tacit.  Ami.  2,  c.  0,  1.4,  \'.7i.— 
Plin.  4,  C.  \h.—Mdu,  3,  c.  2. 

FixjRENTiA,  the  chief  loan  of  Tuscany,  ii 
comparatively  n  modem  city.  It  extends  on1)oth 
sides  of  the  Ainu  at  the  present  day,  though, 
when  first  founded,, and  fur  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  served  for  Httleelse  than  tis  a  }  ort  and 
market  of  the  older  town  of  Fivsulrp.  In  the 
time  of  Cfpsar  a  colony  was  first  esiahlished 
tlicre,  and  bvihc  period  ;\l  w  lii'  b  the  barkii  inn* 
first  began  their  incursions  into  Itnlv  il  bod  be- 
come a  rwspectablc  city.  It  sufTeiea,  however, 
vrrv  much  in  the  %\ai  s  wlilch  ihn-^"  <r.vn:::e  cnn- 
querurs  brought  upon  llaly,  and  ii'.>  jMiicaUoui 
of  its  future  splendonr  are  to  be  finuid  in  any 
era  of  its  early  histoiy.  Daring  the  reigns  oi 
the  dnites  of  Tnscany,  Florence  was  not  a  ca- 
pita!  city;  and  Lucca,  till  about  the  epix"h  of 
the  accession  of  the  catholic  countess  Matilda, 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  cbarncier  of  nrincipal 
among  the  cities  of  Tuscany.  From  iliat  time, 
however.  Florence  took  its  place  among  the  first 
cities,  not  merelvof  Ttivmny  but  uf  li;ilv; 
and  hy  the  year  1300  il  had  assumed  a  rank  for 
power  and  leamtngthat  placed  it  far  be  fore  any 
other  ciiv  of  Europe.  rJeilher  the  litemttire 
nor  the  arts,  nor  vet  the  prond  and  independent 
spirit  ofthc  cnrlv  Greeks,  gave  them  tsny  boa.st 
over  the  FIor(<niincs  of  the  perirxl  thtU  Mtcccetl- 
ed :  and  Florence  remained,  tilt  the  commence* 
mcn'nf  the  em  of  Tr)nf^.-"-ri  histor\,  the  first  ci(y 
of  Europe  for  her  m  t-^.  her  letters,  aud  the  m 
dependeat  character  of  her  cilizens.  T»at 
III  . 
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inn.  1,  c;  TB.^Ffor.  3,  c.  91,— Pfm.  3,  c.  5. 

FoNS  Sous,  a  fouiit:un,  cool  ai  mid  day  and 
warm  at  ibe  min^  and  >ettini,'  ol  llie  sun.  He- 
rodot.  4,  e.  181.    Vid.  Hammon. 

FoMMiMf  now  M&la  di  (Saaia^  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  It  was  near  the 
bordersof  Camprinia  in  Latiuin,npon  tht;  C'aio- 
tanus  Sinus,  ana  all  antiquity  concurred  in  fix- 
ing there  tne  seat  of  the  fabled  Lsestri^ones. 
Forrni  p  "vras  a  fnvnuriic  residence  of  Cicero, 
who  was  al»j  ircachcrousiy  murdered  there  on 
being  proscribe*!  bv  the  second  triumv  irate. 
Uv.  8,  c.  14.  L  38,  c.  'SG.—Horai.  1,  od.  20,  v. 
11. 1. 3,  od.  IT  Sal.  1,  5,  v.  37.— Pit*.  36,  c.  6. 

FoRMiASTM,  a  villa  of  Cierro  near  Formia?, 
Dear  which  the  orator  was  a.<<sassinated.  Cu. 
Fam.  II,  efiu  ST,  L  16^  cpw  W.—TaeiL  Ami.  16, 
c  10. 

Pomiio,  ft  river  emptyiiig-  faito  the  Tlanati- 

cus  Sinus,  and  formins;,  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
gusuis,  ih^'  ca-stern  boundary  of  Italy.  Tlie 
modem  name  is  Bisam».   Plin.  3,  c.  18  and  19. 

FortOnats  Immilb,  islands  at  the  of 
Mauretania  in  the  Atlantic  Sea.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  b  '  the  Canory  hies  of  the  moderns, 
though  onlv  two  in  numbei^at  a  little  distance 
one  from  the  other,  and  lO/wO  Stadia  from  the 
shores  of  T.ibya.  Thej'  were  reprcsrnted  a.s 
the  seats  of  ilie  ble^d,  where  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  were  placed  after  death.  The  air  was 
wholesome  and  temperate,  the  earth  produced 
an  immense  nnmher  of  various  fruits  withoat 
the  labonr«:  of  men.  "When  they  had  been  de- 
scribed lo  Scnorios  in  the  most  enchanting  co- 
lours, that  celebrated  general  expressed  a  wish 
lo  retire  thither,  and  to  remove  himself  from  the 
noise  of  the  world  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
.«?/r,zA.  \.—  PM.  in  S'-rtor.—norat.  A.  od.  fl,  v. 
m.—Epod.  16.—Pltn.  6,  c.  31,  "  Those  of 
them  Inat  lie  nearest  the  continent  were  called 
PurpurariflB,  as  Juba.  king  of  Mauretania,  in- 
tended to  establish  there  a  manufactory  for  pur- 
ple dye.  The  more  remote  bein?  specially  de- 
nominated the  FortnnaU  IsUs^  we  must  recog- 
niae  in  them  Lanfarwta  and  FMttenhvra.  Ca- 
naria  has  ;iivcn  the  name  of  Caruiries  to  these 
Islands  in  ?encml."  These  islands  were  the 
most  western  ofall  the  lands  with  which  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted }  and  from  the  fables  in 
which  their  poets  indnlged  in  regard  to  them ,  we 
niav  siippo*-''  that  their  knowledge  of  these  dis- 
tant places  wa,s  not  improved  by  frequent  cnm- 
mnnicuion.  The  Peak  of  Tcneriflfe  rises  in  one 
of  these  islands,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  lo  an 
enormous  height,  and  being  covered  with  snow 
up<i!i  the  summit,  is  supp  osed  to  have  t:iven  the 
Dame  of  Nivaria  to  the  island  on  which  it  stood. 
Alllmowledgeof  the  Insula;  Forinntc  was  lost 
to  the  ijmorant  ages  that  saw  and  succeeded  the 
fall  of  the  empire.  Thev  were  again  discover- 
ed alxiiit  'hf  vcar  lfl30,  ny  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
driven  thither  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  stor  n. 

PoROM  RoMANUM.  "  It  is  collected  from  Livr 
and  Dionvsiiis,  that  the  Forum  was  sifnai- 
ed  l>etwccn  the  Cnpitoline  and  Palatine  hills; 
and  fiom  Virniviu.s  weleirn  that  its  shape  was 
that  of  a  rectangle,  the  lenjith  of  which  exceed- 
ed the  brmdth  W  one  third.  From  these  data, 
which  a^ree  with  other  incidental  circnmstnn- 
•  ces,itis  generallv thought  that  the  four  an-jW  of 
the  Roman  Fonim  were  formed  hv  the  arch  of 
Sevenn  at  the  foot  of  the  Capiloli  the  irch  of 


FVibian.  which  was  placed  at  the  temrinatkMi 

of  the  Vil  Sacra:  the  church  o(  St.  Thcndore^ 
ai  the  fool  of  the  Falatinc;  and  thai  of  the  Loh- 
50^sMe,heknrtheCapitoL  The  ground  which 
it  occapied  is  now  conmionly  iinown  by 
name  of  Campo  Vaeeint,  The  Fomra  xras 
first  adorned  with  )M>rticoes  and  shops  by  Ta.- 
quimus  Pnscus.  We  hear  of  its  being  .^ui- 
roonded  also  with  temples,  Kisilicks,  and  innu- 
mernble  statues;  among  which  were  tliosc  v{ 
the  twelve  deities,  named  Consentes  Urhaiiu 
whereof  sii  were  males  and  six  females.  TiiC 
first  object  to  be  considered  lu  a  dcuuled  exa- 
mination of  the  Fbnun  is  the  position  of  the 
Rostra.  It  is  well  known  that  inis  name  was 
given  to  the  cievaled  i»eal  from  wIktu  c  lije 
man  orators  and  men  in  office  addressed  the 
assembled  people;  from  the  circumttiance  of  it» 
having  been  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  some 
>;nllcys  taken  from  the  city  of  Antiam,  Wh;  n 
Livy  apjiliep  the  word  Umidum  lo  this  struc- 
ture, w  e  are  to  mdeistand  him  as  aUiidiaf  ra- 
ther to  the  reverence  with  which  it  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place, 
than  to  its  size  or  shaj>e.  It  appear.-;  tliat  the 
Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  oi 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Cooi- 
tium,  and  thai  part  where  the  senate  usually 
met.  Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  Iroui 
the  position  they  first  occupied,  and  pkiccd  iheia 
doqe  under  the  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  F^inmi.  From  this  cii^ 
cumstance  the  new  Rostra  were  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Julian.  Amongst  the 
illustrious  characters  who  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  their  statues  placed  near  ih«  Roa- 
tra,  we  may  nottee  Sylla,  Pompcy,  and  Augwt. 
tus.  Likewise  the  amlmssadors  wiio  iniLrlit  pe- 
rish in  the discharo'e  of  iheir  public  fiuiciions: 
as  in  the  in-stan  >i  iu)-^  who  were  put  lo 
death  by  order  of  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  o' 
Vcii,  and  of  Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illyrians 
Alxne  the  Rostra  wa.s  the  Curin.  or  M  iinic 
hou.se,  sometimes  called  Uostilia  from  having; 
been  onginally  built  by  Tnllus  Hosttlins.  The- 
ascent  to  it  from  the  Forum  was  hv  a  fli'^'ht  ot 
.steps.  It  was  repaired,  and  prubably  emi>ellish- 
ed,  In'  Sylla ;  .soon  aAer  which  it  was  set  on  fire, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodios 
being  bomt  in  it  bjr  the  populace,  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed.  Somewhat  behind  the  Cnrift 
was  ihe  Cumitium,  a  space  of  ground,  as  it 
ap;>ears,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  Formn. 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curiae  in  the  etirly  davs  of  Rome,  and  snbse- 
queij",'  .-  I  ■  the  trials  of  civil  causes.  Here  also 
delinquents  were  publicly  sowrged.  This  area 
was  at  itrst  nncoA'ered,  W  a  roof  was  added 
nine  years  afler  the  entrance  of  Hannibal  into 
Ilalv.  that  is,  M'2  A.  U.  C.  The  celebrated 
Capiloline  marbles,  so  called  (ro-'.n  the  circnm- 
.stance  of  their  heinx  preserved  in  the  modem 
Campidflgti*.  were  diseovered  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv,  and  latelv  other  fraJTTDents  of  the  snm? 
records  have  been  found  on  the  siipp^c  I  sne 
of  the  Comitiam;  hence  it  is  conceive*!  that 
these  monnmenis  were  commonly  ailixed  to 
wwne  part  of  that  bmlding.  The  following 
buildings  appe.nr  to  have  been  connected  with 
this  edifice.  The  G nvcosla-sis,  a  hall  in  wh-  .h 
Ihe  envoys  of  foreign  nations  awaited  the  an 
swer  of  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  their  vu^ 
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sion.  It  was  Imrnt,  together  viih  the  Curia 

HostiJia,  by  ihe  partisans  of  CloJius  after  his 
death,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Antonmu.s 
Pius.  A  Scriaculum,  or  bmlduif?  in  which  the 
aenaic  mei  on  extraordiiiaiy  occasu»&  The 
Basilica  of  Opimias,  and  •  mwll  templeof  Con- 
cor  V  This  temple  was  of  bronze,  and  vns 
buiit  and  consecrated  by  C.  Flavius,  a  CuruJe 
^cl lie.  The  famous  fig-tree,  called  RnminalLs 
onder  wbichRomulus  and  Remos  weie  aid  to 
lisTe  be«n  suckled  by  the  rii«-wolf,  fprew  in  the 
art-a  ol  the  Comitium.  An  image  of  the  ani- 
mal und  her  Dursitugs  was  ca.st  in  bronze,  and 
placed  under  this  tree.  To  the  rit^hi  of  ihc  Cu- 
ria «ood  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  by  Porcius 
Cato  when  consul,  A.  U.  C.  bCyi.  and  is  thought 
In  Ij;r  .  '^leen  ihe  first  edihce  ofth.it  kmd  which 
was  erected  m  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us 
tl»i  It  was  the  hall  in  which  the  tribtmes  of  the 
peoplr  ««it  to  administer  justice.  That  part  of 
I  ho  Forum  which  lay  at  the  fout  of  the  Palatine 
Ls  known  to  have  been  called  Velia,  and  per- 
haps there  was  a  street  of  (his  name  le«diii£  up 
to  the  hill  jtBt  nwDtioBed,  one  sannnit  of  whtcn 
misht  he  thence  called  Vel  ien'^is.  In  tlic  Veliu 
stood  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  by  jEneas  from  Troy.  In 
the  court  of  this  temple  was  a  palm-tree  planted 
by  Augustus.  This  edifice  was  burnt  in  the 
_  great  fire  which  occurred  under  Nero.  Under 
the  Palatine  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
those  deities  for  the  aid  which  thev  were  sup- 
posed lo  have  afforded  to  the  Romans  in  the  bat- 
tle fought  nearthe  lake  Rc^illu';.  It  wassituat- 
ed  near  a  focmtain  commtHily  called  the  lake  <if 
Jutnma. 

Al  qua  vatluras  fracedit  sextn  Cnlrndas, 
Hoc  sunt  Ltd^ris  templa  dicata  Deis, 

PrsUrilms  ilia  Deis  fratreM  di  genU  Deonm 
Cirem^amnueeemptmere  kteut. 

According  to  Nardini,  the  Forum^had  four 
outlets  on  the  side  that  we  are  noi«<conMdering, 
which  looks  to  the  west  and  tr^the  Tiber.  These 
were  the  Vicus  Jugarius,.'Vicas  Tuscus,  Via 
Novn.  and  a  branrh  of  v^he  Via  Sacra.  The 
first  of  these  streets  is  sii^pposcd  to  ham  derived 
itSDauM  from  an  altat/  of  jnno,<!i]nnnned  Jagn, 
beraiitf'  she  preside^ r.ver  mnrrla-.'es  It  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the^Cupilol,  and  terminated  op- 
p^.siie  the  Porta  O'annentali.s.  In  thi<  street  we 
must  place  the  liouse  of  the  seditious  Spnrius 
Bfolins,  whic||^^iQg  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
«ice  whichfj  occupied  was  aO'-nvards  ralle<l 
■^fltiimaeliqj,^^  I^VY  mentions  a  great  fire 
which  brojfg  jn  this  part  of  the  citv.  and 
lasted  two'  njj,hts  and  a  da  v.  The  Virus  Tus- 
etwwas  ff  ijtde  in  the  south  of  the  sl:cet  above 
mention^ and  conseqnentlv  nearer  the  Pala- 
tine ;  it  2i|^)eavs  to  have  led  from  the  Forum 
Vr  \  *^  which  WB!»  called  the 

A  7""'°"*^  from  ih'ence  td \hr  Tin  ti<  Mnri- 
rnnN.  I'Yhe  fourth  street  which  issued  from  the 
welter, J  angle  of  the  Forum  •^ccms  to  have  be'  n 
acont^„,,^(j,,n  orbrnnchof  the  Via  Sacra.  Pe- 
ween  Via  Nova,  and  that  part  of  the  Via 
Sacra;  ^hov*  n-  i  il>ed.  wa.s  the  celeb  nted  tem- 
p»e  Vesta,  in  which  the  eternal  flame  was 
'^*'*'fved,andwliefetb€Palla<H»m.snved  from 
*oe  roiin..;  of  Trof,  was  abo  daporited.  This 
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temple  was  erected  by  Numa,  together  with  iht 

nei^hlKiurinu'  building  called  the  liall  of  Vesta 
which  waaauerwurdsadded,  having  been  urig- 
inaUr  the  dweUing  of  that  king. 

Sic  focus  td  Vesta ^  ifui  Pattada  serxat  ti 
Bic  fuU  mUfni  rtgiaparv*  Numa, 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  north  side  of  the  Foram. 
being  thai  which  is  under  the  Capitol,  we  shall 
havetonotkeihe following baildiogs.  The  arnh 

of  Severus,  which  is  yei  entire,  and  i-;  known 
to  have  been  erected  in  honour- of  the  victuries 
of  that  emperor,  and  his  two  sons  Geta  and  Ca- 
racalla,  over  th-j  Parthians.  The  name  of  Geia 
has  been  erased,  and  supplied  by  other  letters. 
The  temple  of  Concord,  stotwl,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Feslus,  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Forum ;  while  we  learn  from  Plutarch  that  it 
fronted  the  Comitium,  and  was  bu  ilr  hv  order  of 
the  senate  in  consequence  ol  a  Vuw  made  by 
Comillus.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supt>o>ed  that 
the  architmve,  stip|>orled  by  eight  pilutrB  of  the 
Ionic  order,  which  is  yet  standmg  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  originally  formed  part  of  this  tem- 
ple; but  it  seems  now  agreed  that  thi>  opinion 
IS  erroneous,  and  some  late  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light,  as  it  b  thought,  the  area  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  near  the  ruins  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  temple  of  J^ipit^r  Toii:in<.  and 
somewhat  lowerthan  the  architrave  and  pillars 
above  mentioned.  Close  to  the  temple  or  Con* 
cord  was  the  Senacnluin,  nr  occasional  <:enate- 
hous<',  in  which,  hy  the  ad  v'ice  of  Ciccra,  deci- 
sive mea-sures  were  delermined  upon  against 
Catiline  and  his  associates:  Contiguous  to  this 
last  building wfl* the  temple  of  Satom,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  :i  r-t  cilled  f'livus  rajjitoli- 
nns.  The  date  ol  iis  ron.«»irucuon  is  not  known, 
bui  it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  niosi  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome.  We  leant  from  Pltt> 
larch,  that  Valerias  PoWicola  setocted  this  boll* 
dmij  for  a  put'lie  treasury,  to  which  use  it  ap- 

tiears  to  have  been  appropriated  ever  after.  Still 
ower,  and  in  the  vacant  space  of  the  Forum^ 
was  the  celebrated  Millianum  Aureum,  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  antiquaries, 
and  moreparticuiarlv  bv  D  Anville,thai  all  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  were  measured ;  but  though  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  snmrsttpport  from  apassasre  in 
Plu  arch's  life  of  Galba,  it  jus  evident  from  Pliny, 
that  the  Milliarium  Aureum  was  that  point  m 
the  Forum  from  which  the  distanoa  to  the  se- 
veral srnies  of  the  city  were  alone  reckoned. 
All  the  Roni  iM  .v  ivs  Tiad  already  been  mea.«;tir- 
ed  in  the  lime  of  C.  GrnccbiK,  as  Pluiareh  in- 
forms us.  M  illiarimn  Aureom  was  erected  bgr 
/\utrnstHS.  In  the  open  srace  of  the  Fontra 
sto<Rl  also  the  tribunal  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  the 
praitor,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  (Durt  oi 
justice  surrounded  by  steps  like  an  amphithea- 
tre, in  orderthtM  the  people  might  sit  and  hear 
the  trials  decided  t'l'-rc.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Forum  was  the  celebrated  Lacirs  Curtins,  so 
.  rilled,  accordingto  some  accounts,  from  Metius 
Curtios,  n  Sabine  officer,who,in  thee'.^agement 
between  Tatius  and  Romnlns,  w«s  nearly  im- 
mersed in  its  muddv  hollow.  Accnrdinijto 
others,  from  Ciirtiiis.a  Raman  knjKhi,who  frorn 
a  spirit  of  devotion  to  hiscountrv  leaped  into  it 
on  homsbaok,  '«Acr  the  oraek  had  dechuad  thai 
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Ikfs  dangerous  gi'f  could  not  otherwise  be ;  save  her  honour.  On  the  same  side  was  the 
vkwed.  ThisboghaviiigiD  procosof  limebe-  Utaiae  of  Veaas,  sumanodCio^  Webcmi 
eome  dry,  an  altar  -*br  erected  tm  Uie  npoL  It  also  of  the  fittiikiMa  MtmicipionuB  as  keiag  im 

ira>  ''m      stomalsi  lo  erect  pillars  in  the  Purura  j  tt-i^  pnr  nffhe  Forum     Tfiese  were  probably 


CuiniiicniuiiUiVtici'grcai  victories  and  achieve- 
aenis;  of  this  kind  were  tiie  POa  Boraiia ;  the 
eoltuimof  C.  Mcoiuik  who  eonqaered  the  La- 
tins and  placed  the  Ronra  in  the  Foruin ;  the 
rostral  column  of  Dull  iiH,  who  gained  the  first 
naval  victory  a^nst  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Puteal  Libonis,  nMSntiotted  by  ancient  authors 
as  being  in  the  Foruin,  wa^t'ithcr  an  altar  or  a 
tribunal,  and  certainly  the  hauui  uf  usurers  ami 
money  lenders.  There  was  astatuc  of  Mar^y- 
as  near  the  above>iaeaiioaedi|>oi,  which  seems 
likewise  1t>  bare  been  frequented  bgr  the  mine 
df  cri prion  of  per5k)ns,  whu  cnme  prababljf  to 
have  the»r  caiitic.s  tried. 

cms 

Sur:7Lnit)r;n  sil  mar,/' ;  fih.-ujiu 'i^<:  Md;r,ya,  ffuise 
Vtdtum  Jci  ic  tu:gat  A  acta  rum  posx  sUttaris. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janas  is  known  to  have 
stood  in  the  Fomm,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  precise  situation  which  it  occupied. 
Procopiussays  it  was  a  small  square  edifice  of 
broQZe,  containing  a  statue  of  Janus,  placed  in 
front  of  the  Curia,  and  a  little  above  the  cha{)el 
of  the  three  Fates.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  docN  ni>t  uii'iii  :hi/  atinirTjt  Curia  Hos- 
tilia ;  as  the  temple  of  the  three  Fates  or  Pares 
is  known  to  hnve  stood  near  the  ehtirdt  of  8, 
Adriano,  distin squished  in  old  ecclesiastical  wii- 
tinsrs  by  the  title  of  "  in  iribus  Foiis."  Ovid 
seems  to  imply,  that  this  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Jaaos,  stood  close  to  two  Fora,  which  are  sup- 
ponedtohethoseofCiBanrand  Angu'wnt.  Qreat 
confusion  ha.s  arisen  on  the  subjeci  of  the  build- 
ing in  quc^^ion,  from  the  number  of  temples  and 
arches  erected  to  Janus  in  diflhrent  pailB  of  the 
tiKfm  The  one  of  which  we  arc  now  speaking 
was  bailt  by  Romulus  and  Tatiiis,  and  was  <lis- 
tinpnished  by  the  title  of  Q,uirinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  this  was  the  temple  which  Au- 
gustus closed  for  the  third  time  from  its  fonada- 
tion  afler  the  battle  of  Actitun,  whicll  ftnffmtnt 
is  confirmed  by  Horace, 

 €l  vacnwm  dtMis 

Mmm  QidrbddamaUt  etsnKnm 
Rectum,  et  mgmHfmm  Kuittim 

liiryapenks,  however,  of  a  temple  of  Janus  built 
hf  noma  indie  ArRfiletun,  to  which  he  applies 
the  fact  ahore  stated.  This  seems  to  have  been 
called  Janus  Geminus;  or  perhaps  the  two 
boildings  were  desigaatod  bjr  that  name,  as  it 
Appears  that  they  were  always  closed  together. 
B«ides  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three 
arches  dedicated  loihisgod  in  different  parts  of 
the  Forum,  as  we  learn  froTi  Horace.  The 
central  one  was  the  usual  reodexvom  ^  brokers 
nnd  money-lenders.  On  the  eastern  -^idc  of  the 
Forum  were  the  Tabemn*  Argenlariae.  or  bank- 
ers' shop,  rallel  also  Novrc,  to  distin?ui.sh 
them  from  the  Tabemx  Veteres;  which  stood, 
«8  we  have  seen,  in  anodier  part  of  the  Fonim. 
It  was  near  this  sfwt,  as  we  learn  from  Liv7, 
that  Virginius  shed  the  blood  of  bis  daughter  to 
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rcKJiiirj  wncre  the  uiuuicipal  depuiaiiuuii  Uum 
ditierent  jnuis  erf*  the  empire  met  previous  to 
their  afpearinx  in  oonn,  wncanver  ihey  had  nny 
eaase  to'  plead.  The  Basiliea  of  L.  .finiliaf 

Paulus  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  church  of      Adrum,  il  iu«t  mudcru  Mruc- 
ture  be  not  in  a  great  measuie  lurmcd  trum  the 
materials  of  the  ancient  building.  Thi>»  Basili- 
ca was  erected  by  L.  iElmiUu»  Paulas,  who  was 
cotii-ul  A.  U.  C  TOi,  out  o<  tlu'  Num     i5(W  ta- 
lents sent  him  by  C»aar  from  Gaul,  w  order  ts 
gain  him  over  u  his  side.  Appian,  "Hiu*  felatef 
the  same  fact,  snys  ii  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  ot  lliiuje;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  iti 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble  a.s  mo»t  worthy  i 
admiration.   T'lijs  bnildijig  was  rspau«d  «ac 
eessively  by  diifefeni  indivtdnnls  at  the  iSni 
lion  lamily  under  Auq:ustus  and  Tiberius.  In 
this  vicinitv  we  h&ar  aisoof  a  icmplc  of  Hadri- 
an, erected  to  the  memory  of  that  empcior  by 
Antoninus  Pius.   Connected  wiih  titt:  great 
Forum  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  which  hti*  now 
been  described,  Mere  iw  >  i  ii  i  sm:iller  scale, 
built  by  Julius  Cre:siir  and  Augusiuii.  Tiiai  winch 
Caesar  erecit^i,  a$  Anpiao  states,  was  not  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  but  was  used  foi  pleadm^'s, 
and  meetings  on  public  bu^ines-s.    lis  prmcipai ' 
ornament  was  a  mni;nificent  temple  of  W  iias 
Genetrix,  with  a  highly  prized  statue  of  that 
goddess,  and  one  c»  CleojMtta  by  her  side. 
Sevenl  other  stamps,  and  some  pictures  Ijclong* 
tng  to  this  tenu)le,  are  noticed  by  Piiny.  In 
front  of  this  edifice  was  an  equestrian  «aaiue  of 
Cassar.  The  horse  of  toonae  gilt  was  said  to  be 
the  eeldmted  figure  of  Bneephalus,  the  work 
of  Lysippns.    Dio.  ri-^ii^N  a-sens  that  the 
great  Forum  was  inferior  in  beauty  lu  that  of 
U.i>sar,  upon  the  area  of  which  akmei  aeco  <  i  1 ? 
to  Suetonius,  4000  sestertia,  or  upwards  of 
800,000/.  of  our  money,  had  been  expended. 
Contiguous  to  It,  but  nearer  the  Capitol,  was  liie 
Fontm  of  Augustus,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  appropriated  to  law  bosinesR.  Snsto- 
nius  informs  us  that  jt  was  of  no  great  extent, 
thai  emperor  being  unwilling  to  inconvenience 
persons  whose  houses  ssllood  in  the  way  of  his 
improvement.  It  boasied,^ovever,  of  a  double 
portico,  adorned  with  aevel^  stssueit  and  pio- 
tures,  and  a  temple  consecr^''^d  r  i  Mars  the 
avenger,  which  Angostus  ha«^  vowed  to  that 
deity  daring  the  civil  war.  liVa"  or  lcrcd  b^ 
Augustus  that  the  scnntp  shouAd  nhvays  bold 
their  consultations  on  the  affairs X'f^J^r  'his 


temple.  The  Forum  of  Trajan,  wh 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  eighth  rcgi 
the  Capitol  and  Glnirinal,  was  yet  ^^\ 
siveand  ma:^ifir.?nt  than  nny  of  the 
which  have  been  hitUerio  <le-oribed.  1 
b>'AmmianusMarcelliniis.  ;lint  no ^^a: ; 
excited  so  much  wonder  and  admira  i 
emperor  Coostansand  the  Persian  ;  r.i 
misda<:.  when  viewins?  the  city,  as  t(ii> 
Forum  and  its  stupendous  assembbTe  t-i " ' 
ines.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  p  >r  i  •  \  'ho  top 
of  which  was  crowded  with  eqncs'rian  statue^ 
and  military  ornaments,  principallv  in  )  wonr* 
Its  chief  buililiii^s  i'  Mvi^'ed  of  n         Tj-'t.  a 
tnomphal  arc^,  a  temple,  and  a  tibrarv/  ^>>^ 
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b  fH  remajusefitirejiwints 
t  aK»«  particaJarly  toe  siluaiion  of  tbe  Forum 
under  conskieratioo,  lo  the  splendour  of 

whiLli  a  doubiless  added  considerably.  It  was 
erected  by  order  ol  the  senate  in  commemoration 
«C  Trajan's  victories  over  the  Daci,  which  are 
descrilH'd'in  the  has  relifts  w;;h  Vvhich  ihv  shafl 
oTlhc  pillar  is  ornameiucd.  'I'hc  a^  hes  of  Tra- 
jan, it  IS  said,  were  contained  in  nu  urn  j*laced 
on  the  summit^  an  honour,  as  £uirofutis  ob- 
iKi^ea,  wkidi  never  bad  twenjNiUI  to  any  before 
rh.nr  cmji^ror.  At  ihr  nntrlf  ff^  rmed  by  the  Via 
I^ova  and  Valttbrum,  iv  Uie  tomb  and  statue 
of  Acca  LAurcntia,  the  wife  of  Fatisiulus  and 
name  of  Romohis  nnd  RentitSp  to  whom  an 
annual  sacrifiee  waa  oifisrad  tin  this  spot.  Here 
were  als«.)  ihc  chapel  au  1  crove  of  the  Lares, 
and  likewise  a  tem|>le  oi  t-'ortune  buili  by  Ln- 
mrih^  Nearer  tlw  Circus  Maximus  was  the 
Fonim  Boarium,  m  called  from  n. blMOl  bill) 
which  stood  in  the  centre. 

PmMtBiu  H  magna  jtauUt  at  eeUUrrimm  dteo 
Arat^fuapofUedebovennunkabtt. 

According  to  Pliny,  this  fic^irr  -w  as  brooght  to 
Uonie  from  ,£gina.   It  probably  served  to  de- 
note the  business  carried  on  in  this  Forum, 
which  was,  jn  fact,  tlie  talc  of  oxen,  according 
to  liirt.  We  ham  fton  the  same  author,  and 
from  P\ ifiv,  that  this  Dart  of  Rorric  \\-n'--  the  scene 
of  a  barbarous  sacxince,  which  wa^  n  i  <  atirely 
abolished  even  in  the  latter^  time,  h  consist^ 
in  burying  alive  two  persons  of  each  sex  belong- 
mg  to^«ome  hostile  nation.  We  must  now  turn 
to  the  Capiioline  hill,  which  contained  thcciia- 
del  and  fonresi$  of  Rome.   Three  a.scents  led 
to  iia  summit  from  the  Fomm.  1st,  By  the  100 
aeps  of  the  Tarpeian  rwk  v.-hir]i  was  proba- 
bly on  the  steepest  side,  wht  tc  u  overhangs  the 
Tilier.    2<1,  Tne  Cliviis  Capitolinu'?,  which  be- 
gan liom  th^  arch  of  Tiberius  and  tbe  temple 
of  Sfltvni,  near  the  prasent  hospital  of  the  Cvii» 
folaziew,  and  led  to  the  rim  1r'  by  a  winding 
path.  3d,  The  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
«eep  than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account 
the  fond  by  which  tbe  triumphant  generals  were 
home  HI  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.   This  ascent 
began  at  the  arch  of  Septimius  Scvenis.  and 
from  thence,  winding  to  the  left,  pa.s^eU  near  the 
mined  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  as  it 
commonly  but  improperly  called,  and  from 
thence  led  to  the  Intcrmontium.    The  Capito- 
liric  liill  is  said  to  have  bcMi  prt'  .  iously  called 
>  Satumius,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Satumia,  of 
■whieli  it  WIS  the  citadal.   Afterwards  it  was 
knov.  n  bv  fh^  rnme  of  Mens  Tarpeltis ;  and 
finally  it  obtained  the  appellation  first  mentioned, 
from  tbe  circumstance  of  a  human  head  being 
diaeoveiedoii  its  summit  in  makinffthefimndar 
tioBS  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter.  R  wan  ten- 
sidered  as  formiiU'  two  summil'^,  wliicl),  though 
coRsiderably  depressed,  are  yet  sufficicn»lv  ap- 
parent. That  which  looked  to  the  south  and 
to  the  Tiber,  wtm  the  Tarpeian  rock  gr  citadel : 
the  other,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced 
the  nnrfh  and  the  Glnirinnl.    The  space  which 
was  left  between  these  two  elevations  was 
known  by  the  ntfroe  of  Inlennontiiun.   It  was 
en  this  part  of  the  Capitoline  mount  that  Ro- 
mulus eNtablisbed  his  Asylum,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  enclosure  formed  bv  a  thick 
nimtnthin  of  trees  and  onderwood,  kaving  • 


small  tpinpte  within,  conseciated  to  aoaif 

known  divinit}'."   Cram.  Anc.  It. 

Forum  Ai-ri,  I.  a  town  of  Laiium,  on  the 
Appia  Via.     <       I,  AU  10 —J/orat.  1,  5^/.  3 

V.  J.— Augustum,  a  place  at  Rone.  fMd, 
rast.  6,  r,  fififi.  III.  AlKent,  »  town  or  ttn- 

Iv,  now  Ftrrara.    'l*ncit.  Jhrt  ?,  r.  ti.  IV. 

Aui  elia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  MonlaUo.  Cic. 

<.\it.  1,  c.  9.  V.  Claudii,  another  in  Etmria, 

now  Oripio4  VI.  Corndii,  another,  now 

AieCe,  in  the  PopeHr  doninions.  Ptm,  3,  e. 

IG— Cic.  Fam.  12,  ep.  5.  VH.  Doiiiilii.  a 

town  of  Gaul,  new  l^nntigntm  in  Laiii'iirdoc. 

 VIII.  Voconii,  a  town  of  Ctaml,  now  a^m- 

Mrwi,  between  Amibes  and  Marseilles.  CVc 

F\m.  10,  ep.  17.  IX.  Flominii,  a  t(»wn  of 

Unibria,  i  :  >  m  V,ii>vave.  Plin,  3,  c.  14. 
■  X.  GaiiuiHin,a  town  of  Gaul  Tc^ata,  now 

Cn.Uel  Franco  in  the  Bolognese.  Oft  J%m. 
10,  ep.  30.  XI.  Al.«to  a  -rnvr  f>f  Venice,  call- 
ed Porapditnsu  urb$,  now  J  'l  suli.    Cic.  Fam, 

12,  ep.  --iti.  XI 1.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 

bonen&is,  now  I^remt  in  Provence.   Cic  /Idmi. 

10,  ep.  IT— flinsl.  4.  ^Many  other  placet 

bore  thi^  Tinme  of  Pi>rvm  wherever  there  was  a 

Eublic  market,  or  rather  where  the  pnelor  held 
is  court  of  justice,  (forum  x*l  eomentus,)  and 
lledt 


thence  they  were  call 

well  as  fera,  into  which  wovlnees  were  general* 
ly  divided  under  the  admini.5tration  of  a  sepa> 
rate  governor.  Cie.  Ver.  c  W,  1.  4,  c  4^  I. 
S,  c.  ll.'^raiin.  fbm.  3,  epi  6  and  R— AMc 
5,  ep.  21. 

Fom,  a  people  of  Germany  contiguous  to  the 
Chenisci,  in  whose  :i  n  ilcv  M'cre  involved 
when  the  victories  of  Gcrtnanicas  extended  tbe 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  Rhine. 

FoKs.«,  I  ffip  •traits  of  Boni/ticio,  botveen 
Corsica  nfivl  Sardinia,  called  al:>o  TcphnKj. 

Plin.  3,  c  f).  II.  Drusi,  or  Dni.siani,  acanal, 

eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drasiis  Ihnn 
the  Rhine  to  the  Issel,  below  the  separation  of 
the  Waal  f  Vid.  Ftero  ]    Sitet.  anud.  1— Tb- 

cii.  Uiil.  5,  c.  i23.  in.  Mnrinua.  a  canal  cut 

by  Mnrius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  during 
tie  Cimbrbtn  war,  and  n^  eaUed  CkUtjon. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  tbe  pinral,  Cm. 
sa,  a.s  if  more  than  one  canal  hod  been  formed 
by  Marius.  ritn.  3,  c.  4.— StraA.  4. — MeUt. 
2,0.5.  •  ' 

Franct,  a  German  people,  or  rather  n  gene- 
ric term  for  a  confederation  of  certain  Germanic 
tribes.  Much  labour  h a.s  been  spent  in  ihe  a;- 
tempt  (o  ascertain  the  original  seats  of  these 
warlike  people,  but  they  have  all  been  more  of 
less  unsuccessful,  except  where  directed  to  the 
examination  of  part  icular  division-s  of  the  league. 
There  can  be  little  doubl,  however,  that  they 
all  were  branches  of  thegreater  Saerie  nation, 
demehed,  perhaps,  at  diflerent  periods  fVmtt  the 
parent  stock.  Thev  formed,  moreover,  the  most 
important  body  of  the  German  nation  «t  the 
time  that  thev  first  became  l>nown  to  the  Ro 
mans.  At  this  time  they  dwelt  between  the 
Albis,  J?i^,  the  Mapnns,  Matmr.  the  Rkinr,  and 
the  \'^rthem  Ocean.,  in  tin"  imxlern  cniinlrie*; 
of  Fiauconia,  Thuringia,  Hes<se  Fri^tia,  and 
Westphalia;  or,  according  to  the  present  po- 
litical division  of  Germany,  the  kmirdoms  ol 
Hanover  and  Holland,  a  part  of  Pnissia,  Sax- 
ony, the  smaller  German  "ates,  a  pan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bfelmrv^  and  the  Grand  Duchjr  of 
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the  Rhine.  This  famous  leagac  appears  to 
have  been  ruimcd  a!)oui  Ihc  year  two  hundied 
and  Ibrty.  The  principal  ]>cople  ol"  the  Francic 
associatioa  were  the  Cberusci,  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man legionsof  Angnstua  irere  destroyed,  to  the 
di'^i^ra  -e  of  the  name  of  Varus  and  the  imperial 
aritisj  ibe  Chauci,  theCatu,  and  Uie  Sicaiobri. 
These  resistless  barbarians^  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
Ue&ns,  having  forced  ttie  MSMige  of  the  Rhine, 
the  limits  ana  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  crass- 
the  last  defences  of  the  ili.suini  province  of 
Hispania,  the  vainly  trusted  ramparts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  bruughi  devastation  and  sktnghter 
into  the  defenceless  region  of  Tarraconfnsis. 
From  thence  they  crossed  over  miu  Atiica, 
where  they  renewed  the  barharuies  to  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  invariably  excited  m 
those  ages  by  the  Roman  namcHhe  appearance 
of  Ri>inan  manners,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
long  Rumau  u^urpauuu^.  But  through  all  iho^M 
manifestations  of  an  unyielding  character,  and 
«a  uncompromisuig  ana  savage  indenendoice, 
the  Rinnan  diaeipline  stfll  reached  its  end  in 
subdning,  to  a  partial  and  temporary  alle-^iance, 
such  ui  these  herce  people  as  remained  ji  iheir 
seats  in  Gkrmanjr.  Tbe  emperor  Probus  re- 
moved them  in  great  numbers  to  colonize  the 
most  distant  regions  of  his  dominions ;  and  a  body 
established  in  conformity  with  this  policy,  near 
the  Phasis  on  the  Euxme  Sea,  attested  the  power 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  acquired  over  the 
refractor}' Gprman'?.  From  this  settlement,  how- 
ever, resulted  c^jiisequences  unexpected,  and 
invoivin?  the  fate  of  a  ^reatpart  ofEu^ope  lor 
centuries  afterwards.  These  barbarians,  dis- 
contented with  fheir  sitoation  ifk  an  nnlcnown, 
distant,  and  inhospitable  conntrv,  rr'^nlvrd  to 
abandon  it,  and  seizing  on  some  vessels  which 
they  found  in  one  of  the  ports  m  the  Euxine, 
tbcjr  ventnred  themselves  upon  the  unknown 
•eaa.  Thnmsli  the  Eaxine,  the  Propontis,  the 
Hellespont,  the  ^Ei^ean,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, this  bold  colony,  till  then  untried  upon 
the  waters,  eanying  the  same  irresistible  fury 
in  their  way,  arrived  at  the  Straifs  of  GibrnUnr, 
the  renownfd  Pillars  of  Hercnh-s,  imd  lannch- 
in:;^  i  i  ih-^  open  o<>ean,  returned  in  their  fVnii 
harks,  the  lirst  circumnavigators  of  Europe,  to 
the  lands  of  their  countrymen,  the  coasts  m  Ba- 
taria  and  Fiisia,  by  the  Rhine,  the  Ems,  and 
the  K!b^.  Afker  this  meraomble  exploit,  the 
northern  barbarians  became  no  less  formidablf 
by  sea  than  by  land  to  the  coontries  of  Europe ; 
and  the  rednetion  of  a  pan  of  CNral,  the  eon- 
ouest  of  Britain,  and  all  the  Ions*  series  of  the 
Danish  and  Norwei^ian  piracies  and  victories, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  Iwld  and  succe^ul  ad- 
venture. The  leader  under  whom  the  Francs 
thus  nttimed  to  their  homes  is  one  of  those, 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  history,  lay  claim  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  the 
title  of  a  supreme  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Odin  among  his  comitTTmen.  It  '\%  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  adiniraiion  of  his  achieve- 
ment first  conferred  upon  hitn  tlie  title  of  a 
dei^,  long  before  worsbiiwed  in  Germany,  and 
that  soeceedinf  fenerations  eoniiranded  the 
deity  and  thp  deified  throurjh  ignorance  and  er- 
ror. An  uneasy  and  precarious  authority  still 
narked  the  power  of  the  Empire  over  the  people 
of  the  north;  but  when  tbe  emperor  Cknstan- 
tfw  invited  them  lo  erav  the  Bhine.  and  al- 
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lowed  them,  on  condition  of  aiding  against  hii 
enemies,  to  establish  themselves  within  ihm  ba>. 
rier  ol  the  empire,  the  Francs  and  Allcmaui,  re- 
gardful as  little  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  as  of 
thoee  of  hu  enemies,  established  themselves  ea 
the  ruin  of  whole  provinces  and  people  in  Uiose 
legions,  from  wluch  they  extended  themselves 
indefinitely  over  the  empire,  but  from  which  ihrr 
were  never  again  to  be  removed.  The  Frauci 
first  settled  themsdves  in  a  part  of  Brmkani, 
then  called  Toxaadria,  and  originated  there  the 
empire  of  the  I'^rench.  Esitwlished  in  their 
new  abodes,  the  Franks  began  to  assume,  in 
^me  decree,  the  manners  and  feelings  of  those 
amoii^'  wtiom  they  had  taken  up  their  homes, 
and  a  gentler  inlliience  than  that  of  coiiqiiesl 
began  to  effect  what  attempted  conquest  had 
failed  to  do,  in  producing  a  gradual  assimilation 
to  the  Roman  character  and  a  regard  ibr  the 
iloman  name.  Hence,  on  the  mvaaiun  ofisiaul 
by  the  Suevi,  Vandah,  Alam,  and  Burgundi* 
ones,  the  Fnnci  were  found  on  the  side  ol  Suli* 
clio  and  the  Empi  re,  resist  i  ng,  though  unsnccess- 
fully,  the  incursion  which  constitute*!,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  "  the  iall  of  ike  western 
empire  bevond  the  Alps."  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  Valentinian,  the  kmg  of  the  Franks,  who 
held  his  royal  court  at  Di^tpargum,  a  village  be- 
tween the  motlern  Brussels  and  Ijouvain,  and 
who  still  remmed  the  characteristics  of  hi»  Ger- 
man ancestry,  courage  and  a  tierce  spirit  ot  en- 
tcr])ri»e  and  ^ain,  resolved  upon  the  conquest  ol 
t  he  Bel^ic  province  of  Gaul ;  and  under  hi»  con- 
duct his  subjects  etfected  their  lirst  settlement 
in  the  coimtry  to  which  they  were  subsequenUy 
to  transmit  their  name.  The  son  of  Ctodiott, 
Meroveus,  began  the  dyna.st^'  and  line  of  the 
Frank  kmgs,  which  was  couiiiiut!d  a  lew  ye«irs 
afterwards,  about  486  A.D.  by  Clovis,  '•  \vi»o 
in  30  years,"  says  QibboOu "  accomplished  the 
establishment  of  the  French  manmwhy  in  Gaul. 
Twcntv-fiv'e  vears  afterwards,"  continties  th« 
same  historian,  "  Jui$tinian,  yielding  to  the 
Franks  the  sovereignty  of  the  ooontries  beyond 
the  Ali>s  whichtheyalreatly  possessed, abM*lved 
tlie  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  nnd  cstn- 
blished  on  a  more  lawful,  thomrh  not  luoresolid 
foundation,  the  throne  uf  the  Merovingians.'* 
The  name  of  Pnuei  is  of  doobtOil  origin ;  but 
the  ferrtcions  courage  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged,  their  unquenchable  footlness  for  liber- 
ty, and  their  siu  cess  in  maintaining  it,  hare 
ca^ised  t^  general  belief  that  this  name  was  in* 
tended  to  desi^te  its  possesson  as  more  pe- . 
culiarly  endued  with  thc^e  attributes  than  anv 
of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  environed. 
While  the  Franks  continued  a  German  people, 
though  we  bear  of  their  chiefs,  who  exercised  a 
kind  of  royal  power,  it  was  by  no  means  of  that 
nature  which  hecaiin'  u'lri  wards  ilie  attributeof 
sovercigntr  and  tiie  inherent  right  of  the  sove- 
reign. Their  laws  were  few  aud  simple ;  ami 
those  which  formed  the  Salic  and  the  Rippua- 
rian  customary  or  prescriptive  law,  being,  in  the 
reign  ofDa^obert,  collected  and  revised,  were 
formed  into  a  code,  the  basis  and  the  coastitu« 
(ion  of  those  institutions  hv  which  Fnuiee  was 
aOerwar  l  -t  V^ovemed  for  almost  a  thousand 
vears,  and  which  still  exclude  the  daughters  of 
its  nonaichs  from  the  throne.  The  Franks 
were  eonverted  to  christianiv  in  nha  vein 
of  dovi*,  aboot  the  period  ofibe  'mMA' 


oftlieir  rale  in  the  aaelent  province  of 
Gaul. 

FaBCOLUB,  a  famous  town  ol  the  Volsci  in 
Italy,  on  the  Liris,  destroyed  for  revohing  (nm 
the  Romans.  Jtal.  5,  v.  452.— Ltr.  8,  c.  tS;  I 
•27,  c.  10,  dtc.— tic.  ram.  13,  ep.  76. 

Fkkntani,  a  people  ol"  iSaninite  origin,  but 
at  an  earljr  period  separated  from  the  Sam- 
nitaB,  and  constituting  a  separate  and  inda- 
rendt-nt  stau>.  The  lillle  country  of  the  Fren- 
tani,  thougti  it  may  at  one  time  have  been  more 
widely  extended,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
•ODfinedwithm  the  river  Atamtts,/^UMra,and 
the  THtsnus,  Biferno ;  the  fbnner  of whien  ar- 
parated  them  from  the  Marrucini,  while  the  lat- 
ter flowed  between  their  territory  and  Campa- 
nia. Its  greatest  length  was  on  the  Adriatic, 
Irotn  the  ahores  vf  wtuch  it  extended  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  borders  of  Samninm.  Strab. — lAv. 
9,  A^.—Ayp.  Ctv.  lieU.  1,39. 

Fretvm,  {tJu  sea),  is  sometimes  applied  by 
vay  uf  eminence  to  the  Sicilian  Sea,  or  the 
straits  of  Messina.  Cos.  C  L  e.  JPior,  I, 
e.  86.— Cic.  3,  AU.l. 

Frisii,  a  Gknnan  people,  north  of  the  mouth 
9i  the  Rhine,  and  extending  thence  upon  the 
eoaai  aeron  uie  Yad  and  the  eanal  orDmnis, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amisea,  Ems.  The 
spreading  of  ihis  canal  and  the  lake  which  it 
iormed  (  Vid.  FUvo\  submerged  a  Kraat  portion 
of  the  coontiy  of  the  Prisons  or  Frisii,  which 
aov  lieB  nnder  the  Znyder  Zee,  or  appears  at  its 
nooth  in  the  form  of  the  islands  Tnel,  Vlie- 
land^  SduUing,  Anuland,  Schierm(fHicko0^,&c. 
What  remains  now  coii.vtitutes  the  diMnels  of 
Prieslaitdf  Overysael^  and  GrotUHgen. 

FrCsino,  DOW  Prosinone,  a  small  town  of  the 
Volsci,  00  one  of  the  branc  hes  of  the  Liris. 
Juv.  3,  V.  223.— Liv.  10,  c.  l.—SU.  8,  v.  399 — 
Cu.  AU.  11,  ep.  4  and  13. 

FCcisTS  LACUS,  a  celebrated  Italian  lake  in 
the  territory  of  the  Mar^i,  now  Lcj^j  Fucino 
and  Lmgo  di  Celano.  The  circiiml'erence  of 
this  lake  was  not  lew  than  40  miles,  and  as  it 
had  no  Tinble  oatkt,  Ae  aaiTounding  eomtry 
was  frequently  inundated  by  its  extensive  sheet 
of  water.  It  was  believed,  according  to  a  vulgar 
tradition  of  the  Romans,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Pitoniiii  did  not  mingle  with  tboao  Dtoper  to 
tbe  Wtoe,  but  that,  preserving  a  mo^  greafer 
degree  of  coolness,  they  pas.sed  under  tne  bed 
f)(  the  lake,  and  emerging  again,  a.s}<umed  the 
name  of  Aqua  Marcia.  Bafionius  relates  that 
JnUoB  Cesar  and  his  successor  had  both  in- 
tended to  secure  tbe  neighbouring  people  from 
the  eflTecl.s  of  the  immdations  of  this  body  of 
water,  by  effectini?  an  anificial  drain,  but  that 
dMS]r  were  deterred  by  the  difficulty  and  lha  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  "The  emperor 
Claudius,"  proceeds  that  writer,  "  entered  upon 
the  task  of  draining  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Fucine  lake,  not  less  from  the  expectation 
of  gain  tlun  from  the  hope  of  glorv,  when  seve- 
ral individuals  proposed  to  furnish  the  means, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  the  lands 
JO  be  thus  recovered.  After  eleven  years  of  la- 
toar,  althongh  be  had  kept  at  the  work  no  Icm 
dtea  SO,OfN>  men  hueefloantlT  employed,  he  sue- 
eaeded  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  excavating 
a  canal  of  three  miles  in  length  through  a  moun- 
tahl  which  he  was  obliged  in  part  to  dig 
dir<a«l^and  in  |«it abwlnialj  lo  teveL"  AiA 


CU^d.  90.   The  lake,  surrounded  by  a  ridg* 

ol  high  iru.uniair.s,  is  not  more  than  12  lee 
deep  on  an  average.  i*i*n.  36,  c.  15. —  'i'octl 
Aim.  VA,  e.  tAi—Virg.  A£n.  7,  v.  759. 

FYi.cisATEs,  a  people  ol  Uinbria,  whose  chiej 
touu  was  Fulf^inum,  now  Foimno.  SU.  h. 
b,  V.  4li'J— /-'n/..  I,  c.  -1,  1.  3,  c.  14. 

FuMOAKUia  lake  near  Fundfin  Italy,  which 
diachargesitseU'into  the  Mediterranean.  Tlttik 
Hist.  3,  c  69. 

Fu.sLii,  a  luwn  of  Italy  near  Caieta.  on  the 
Appian  road,  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  small  oeep  bay 
called  XiAcia  Ptmdaaau,  This  Kmn  waa  verjT 
early  admitted  to  the  priTil^cs  of  Kome,  except 
thai  the  inhabitants  were  not  admiUed  to  the 
exerciM:  of  the  right  of  bulfiage,  to  which  the 
Romans  aHachad  so  much  iiiiportaaoi^  and 
which  they  accorded  with  cuch  leloctance  to 
the  neighliou  ring  districts.  This  privily  was 
granted  lo  them  A.  U.  C.  564.  I  he  veterans 
of  Augustus  afterwards  formed  a  colony  in  thia 
place.  Horat.  V  Hat.  5.  v.  34.— £.i».  8,  c.  14 
and  19,  I.  38,  c.  30.— Phn.  3,  c.  b.—CU.  RmlL 
2,  c.  25.—  TaciL  Ann.  4,  c.  bQ.—Sirab.  6. 

G. 

GaB£,  a  city  on  the  northern  lx)rden<  of  Fog- 
diana,  suppo>e(i  by  D'AnviUc  lo  be  the  same 
as  the  present  Kauos,  and  among  the  first  phicea 
in  which  Alexander  signalixed  himaelf  m  tha 
countries  of  the  ea.st,  beyond  the  well  known 
retrions  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula. 

GaBau,  and  Gabai.fjh,  a  people  of  Aquilania, 
near  ihc  borders  of  I>>arboncnsis.  They  wera 
subordinate  to  the  Arverni,  and  dwell  in  tha 
country  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the 
Cadurci  and  the  Velauiii.  riieir  chief  town 
was  Anderitum,  now  AnUrieux,  in  Auiergnt* 
Plin.  4,  c.  19. 
Gaoaza,  the  same  as  Qaboa.  Curt.  8,  4. 
Gauki.i.us,  now  SeoM^,  a  river  falling  in 
a  northern  direction  into  the  Po,  opfwaiiO  tha 
Mincius.   PUn.  3,  c.  16. 

Gabh,  a  city  of  ue  Vofaei,  bnilt  Inr  the  kinn 
of  Alba,  but  now  no  longer  in  e.xistenee.  It 
was  taken  by  ihe  arlihce  cif  Sextu-s,  the  .son  of 
Tarquin,  who  gained  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
hi^itanta  by  desening  to  them,  and  pretending 
thtt  his  ftther  had  tll-tTvated  him.  Ronnlna 
and  Remus  were  eduraied  there,  a."*  it  was  tb^ 
cu.stom  at  that  time  to  send  there  tbe  young  no* 
bility,  and  Juno  w  as  the  chief  deity  on  be  plac^ 
The  ruins  of  her  iamoos  temple  are  said  lo  be 
still  visible  near  a  spot  called  VOttinm  id 
Pantano.  Befure  this  place  the  banished  Ca- 
millus  retrieved  the  character  of  the  Romans^ 
who  had  seen  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Barbarians,  by  the  final  and  trtal  defeat  of  the 
GlauLs.  The  Cinctus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar 
mode  of  folding  the  toga,  which  theOabini  are 
said  to  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of  giving  mora 
  _v  ^nwnaa 


to  their  modon^  when  snddenljr  somi 

from  a  sacrifice  to  the  field,  ^'irg.  jKn.  6,  r. 
773, 1.  7,  V.  612  and  682.— JLw.  6^  c.  46, 1.  6,c 
29,  1.  8,  c.  9, 1.  10,  e.  I— OvUL  FM.  %  T.  m 
^PhU,  ts  J^muL 

GAnes,  a  town  of  Bastiea  in  Spain,  on  tha 
Atlantic,  now  Cadiz,  equally  important  and 
celebrated  in  antiauily  and  among  tne  modems. 
It  was  «aity  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  comr 
pUaao^aooiNnding^  ^  eamman* 
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of  i^x  oracle.  The  ancients  place  ii  on  an  isl- 
and couaected  by  a  causeway  with  the  coast  ul' 
Spain;  bnt  the  probability  is  ikM  alluvial 
cnangr^  have  Iransfurmed  the  a.s[>'ct  ol'  the 
coast  in  that  regtut!, and  uicurporuicu  Uie  loriQer 
island  with  the  great  pmuuuia.  The  inhabit- 
ants retained  lo  the  last  the  characten«tks  of 
the  people  trooHrhom  they  sprung,  and  their 
Tesseb  were  continually  seen  on  every  sea 
which  the  nuvigauon  ol  their  times  iiad  been 
aUe  to  compass.  "  This  island,"  says  Strabo, 
**  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  fortune,  thai  though 
it  is  situated  in  the  farther  r^ions  of  the  earth, 
il  yet  surpasses  all  in  fUrm:,  ami  uuly  yields  to 
Bome."  Five  hundred  lioman  kai^hb  were  a 
pan  of  tte  stable  population  of  tlue  place ;  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  towns  of  Itnlv 
could  boast  with  the  exception  of  Padua  aluiie. 
The  Greek  name  for  this  place  was  Gtatdira,  but 
ii  wee  aisQ  called  Coqriuiw.  ThaiimwasbHt 
ttoOfeek  ibm  ofthe  PhtBttieiea  now,  whieh 

s\gn\f\e'i  a  ktdge.  After  thc'accejwion  of  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  a  ooloBy  wwa  estaMishai  at  Oades, 
whKh  took  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia.  On 
the  same  island  the  ancients  placed  the  town  of 
Erythea,  sacred  to  Juno.  Vtd.  Erythf.a.  H»- 
rat.  2,  od.  '2,  v.  U.—Siat.  3,  Sylv.  1,  v.  183.— 
Iav.  21,  c.  21, 1.  24,  c.  49,  L  26.  c.  43.— P/»».  4, 
C.  23. — Strab.  3. — Cic.  pro  Gab. — Justin.  44,  c. 
i.—Pauj.  1,  c.  25  —FM.  2,  c.  i.—Paterc.  1, 
e.  2. 

OADtTANtm  «iNU3,an  arm  of  the  ocean  setting 
ialo  the  eoast  of  that  part  of  Spain  wMeb  is 

nou'  Andalusia,  and  uus  calletl  by  the  Romans 
BaeticH.  It  was  between  liie  traits  of  Otkral- 
tar,  Fietum  Hereuleum,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Bwis,  (the  au«dalpdw€r,)aDd  is  now  celled 
the  Oulf  of  CtMx. 

OAorrANVM  rRKu  Ni.  the  .same  ac  Heroiileam 
Fretmn,  or  Slraits  oj  GibraUar. 

QttniJUk,  8  country  of  Libya,  near  the  Ga- 
ramantes,  which  fortned  part  of  king  Masinis- 
sa's  kingdom.  The  country  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wiM  InMsts,  and  is  nmv  called  BildtU-  \ 
gtrid.  The  people  are  called  Berbers,  and 
iMUe  IB  the  loOv  res^onit  of  Atlas.  Sallusl. 
in  Juir.—f^il.  3.  V.  mi.—  Plin.  5,  c.  4. 

G*LATA,  1.  aio«'n  of  Syria.  Ii.  An  Island 

near  Sicily.  II  I.  A  town  of  Sieilr.— ~IV. 

AanuitunorFbocts. 
OkHtM,  the  InhaMtenii  of  Chihaie.  Vid. 


OIlItia,  or  GAi.t^oaRjEctA,  a  latge  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  originally  belonging  to  Phrygia, 
hnvinf  Bithynia  and  Pafthlagooia  on  the  north ; 
Pontns  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east;  on  the 

soilth,  Cajipiil'x-ia  and  Phr\-i:;,\:  arn!  PhrtX'ia 
alone  upon  the  we  t  This  narne  wa?  given 
to  the  country  wh  n  the  Gauls,  about  370  B. 
C,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader  Brennus  in 
his  designs  against  Rome,  passing  over  into 
Bithynia  exinried  from  the  king  a  territory  for 
themselves  and  their  potteritjr.  Thecumponnd, 
QtSkigrmi^  was  etan  derived  from  thwChillic 
MMement,  sjid  from  the  Greek*^  who  in  the 
tfaneof  Alexander,  established  themselves  in  the 
same  district  of  countrv.  The  two  nece  must 
hnre  kept  themselves  distinct  for  many  genera- 
tiotts;  since,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  when  the 
eOmrriiHi  ilialtHit        Celtic,  we  fin:l  I'irW  ;t|ii>-.df^ 

addresunx  the  Chdatiaas  in  the  language  of 

in  *  ^ 


Greece,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  we  should  .say,  m 
Syro-Greek.  'I'he  preaching  of  St.  Paul  vai 
as  much'  almost  as  three  centnrM*  nfter  the 
Gallic  invasion;  and  their  laii^a;?e,  whatever 
ji  wa-s,  we  find  to  have  been  stiU  ^jrcserved  for 
at  least  200years  lonjjer.  The  principal  Gallic 
tribes  which  emigrated  to  ihese  dwuuu  seats 
were  the  ToUstoboii,  who  fixed  themselvee  on 
the  bc;rdt'rs  of  Phrygia;  the  Trocmi,  towards 
Cappadocia;  and  the  Tectosagcs,  who  occupied 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Bithynia  and 
Paphiunoia.  Their  chiels  or  kto»  were  ceUed 
by  the  Greeks,  Tetiwela;  and  tne  sovereign 
power  was  divided  in  each  di<;;n  t  among  a 
number  of  individuals,  ot  wlioia  no  one  wasab 
solute  or  lodepcndeniofihe  reMor  of  theeou^ 
cil  of  nobles.  These  letrarchi  were  long,  ia 
fact,  dependants  upon  Rome  ;  under  the  favour, 
however,  and  protection  uf  Pomwy,  DojoUirus, 
one  of  these  tetrarchs,  obtained  the  supremacy, 
end  nded  as  king  alone.  To  hhn  MHseeedea 
Am)'ni.is,  the  en  siure  jf  Antooy,  in  whose 
reign,  Gaiaiia,  his  kingdom,  was  extended  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  within  those  of  Lycao* 
nia  and  Piaidin.  This  cjoensire  region  l>efare 
the  death  of  AnyniaB  was  reduced  by  Aogustne 
to  a  provin  r  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period 
Gakiiia  was  divided  into  two  provinces  bv  The- 
odosius,  the  seoond  Oaletia  being  called  Si4»> 
taris.  This  was  a  permanent  subdivision,  con- 
fining Galatia  within  the  ancient  boundaries, 
heyond  which  tlioy  had  been  extended  for  a 
iim«  over  a  part  of  PonlUii  and  Papblaffimia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Oetatiims  iwd  lost  a 
portion  of  the  territory  that  «!eemed  naturally 
to  belong  to  them,  between  the  mouoiaius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  The  principal  toivn 
o(  Galatia  was  Ancyia,  the  cajDital  oi  the  Tecw 
tosages,  the  modem  Angoura ;  Pessintis,  famous 
for  the  w  iphip  uf  Cyl)ele,  Ivlon^insj  to  the 
same;  Gordmm,  the  ancient  cnuiital  of  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  on  the 
Sangarius,  and  called,  on  its  rebuilding  in  the 
time  of  Auffu^us,  JnliopoHs;  Tsvium,  oelon:?- 
m-^  ici  ihe  Tr.;iL-ini,  em  the  bi.rd'TS  of  PuiittiH, 
and  Eccobrigo,  a  Celtic  name,  on  the  Haly.^. 
The  northern  parts  of  Galatia  towards  Bithynia 
rose  into  mountains,  which,  with  the  name  of 
Olympas,  divided  those  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers,  the  Sangarius  and  Halys,  arose,  the 
former  on  the bordersofPhrvsin,  and  traversed 
the  western  eomer  of  Galatia,  )^as<iing  iatoBI- 
th3mia;  and  the  latter  in  Cappadevcia  and  tho 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  waterim;  the  eastern  sec- 
lion  ot  Gafattli,  and  pa.^sing  from  that  eoakri' 
between  Ponltis  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  sea. 
The  part  towards  the  source  of  the  Sanintritis 
ht^luiiLT- onlv  ('.ilatia,  which  claimed  I  he  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Halyn.  the  boimdary  of  the 
dominions  of  Crann.s.  ThenameofGallograe- 
cia,  which  f^pf^m'^.  to  indicate  the  orisrin  of  the 
people  bv  whdiii  this  part  of  the  peninsiila  was 
inhabited,  ha.s  not  been  sofBcient  to  allay  the 
doubts  which  etymologists  and  others  hare  en- 
tertained and  excited  in  regard  lo  the  true  deH* 
vation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  It  i;  ob. 
^rved,  that  the  Treveri.  wbo«e  language  ras 
said  bv  St.  Jerome  to  nave  been  the  i 


that  of  the  Oahuians,  were  a  German  people 
and  that  Treves  was  a!«>  a  •  ftv  of  Qentianv. 

Gu.R^i''*,  nnw  f7,:i!i",'>,  ;i  ii,-i'r  of  Talabria, 
Aowinginto  the  baj  of  Taiemom.  The  poeta 
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haw  cekbraicd  Ulbr  Uie  shady  groves  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  fine  sheep  which  feed 
on  ib>  lerlile  banks,  and  whuse  rtt'eces  were  said 
to  be  rcndei  ed  bot\  when  ihev  balhed  in  the 
«ream.  Martial.  2,  ep.  43, 1. 4,  ep.  S8.— Ftf^. 
G.  4,  V.  Vi6.—horat.  2,  cxl.  6,  v.  10. 

Qaulma,  a  part  of  Palestine,  between  the 
coast  upon  the  west,  Samaria  upon  the  south, 
Batonea  upon  the  east,  and  the  mountsins  of 
AnUlibanus  upon  the  nonh.  Ik  was  extremely 
fertile  and  {xjjuildii^;  and  while  inhabited  by  a 
Jewish  {«jpulaii<iii,  was  the  dwelhng-plaee  of 
the  tribes  ol  Aser,  NaphtaU,  yut,  of  Dan,  to- 
gethsr  with  Zebuloo  and  laaacJiar.  The  later 
Oaliheans  are  known  to  have  been  a  mingled 
race  of  A-  vriaiis  and  Hebrews,  the  former 
established  in  the  country  on  its  subjugation  by 
the  Buhylonish  kings,  and  the  latter,  deaeena- 
aats  of  such  of  the  Jewish  tribes  as  were  ena- 
bled to  concal  themselves  in  thi^  regions  ihe 
piupeny  ol"  which  was  thus  transferred  to 
Stranger  hands.  Aller  the  extension  of  the 
fliM  aaet  of  Christians,  and  before  that  name 
WMjfpn'med  by  them,  they  were  generally  d<>- 
aignated  by  the  epithet  of  Galila;an,  bestoweil 
on  them  in  derision  or  contempt.  The  di- 
viwilll  ^Galilee  was  into  Galilee  Superior,  to- 
wtU«  PMraicte  and  the  mountains ;  and  Ga- 
•  1:'  ■  '  '  i'-  I./>wr\  on  the  boundaries 
of  Samana.  i  he  former  of  these  was  called 
also  Gaiiltea  Gentium,  or  OdSm  of  the  Gcn« 
tiles,  both  on  account  of  its  preater  remoteness 
from  the  limits  of  Judsa,  and  from  the  inter- 
lilfetiire  of  the  Tyrian  pcojilc  and  manners, 
wbich  t  rom  the  time  of  king  Solomon  had  be- 
SPI  to  distingoish  the  people  hi  tiie  northern 
fiifis  of  his  realm.    i '  v/     r . '  -  ^ 

Galua,  properly  so  called,  was  bounded  on 
the  ea.si  by  the  Rhine,  Rhsptia,  and  the  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpine ;  on  the 
aoQth  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees  -, 
on  the  west  )  v  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  bv 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine.  Thus  enclosed  on 
•my  ajdabf  the  natural  barriers  of  the  moun- 
taina,  the  ocean,  the  sea,  and  the  Rhine,  with 
*  snrfiice  happily  divided  into  mountains,  and 
plains,  and  valleys,  watered  by  fertilizing  rivers; 
C^l^  yas  prepared  by  nature  for  the  abode  of 
9^  nmaraos  and  enterprising  people.  Few 
countries  are^o  advanta^reously  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  Rhine  receive?  the  Mosella,  Mo- 
$dU  i  the  V.iliali>;,  (  ir  Waal,  joins  the  Mosn, 
iUnue.  or  Afai.  which  also  receivea  the  Scaldis, 
Ssldtf,  soow  dirianee  from  its  month.  On  the 
western  side  of  Gaul  are  the  Seqnana,  Setnr. 
wMl  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chifcf  one  is 
the  Matrons,  Mtrnc ;  the  Ligeris,  L«»fv,  which 
•eeeiT^^  Elaver,  ilZier;  the  Garumna,  Ga- 
Vfrne,  wuh  which  the  Dumnius,  Dnrdogne, 
nnites  near  it^  m..tiih  :  and  the  Atnni-^.  Adimr, 
near  the  ba.se  of  the  Pyreiie»  s  On  the  south- 
eta  or  Mediterranean  side  Ls  the  Rhodanu.*, 
whose  tributaries  are  the  Arar,  Sa<me,  Isara, 
btre,  and  Dnipndn,  Durance.  The  principal 
mountains  of  Gaul  are  Jura,  Vojjesus,  Ilo'iv.*, 
and  Gehenna,  (krennes.  Gallia  took  ita  name 
Irom  that  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans 
eaib'd  Galli,  converting  into  a  T-atin  word  the 
UTin  Celt*,  by  which  the  nation  styled  them- 
se/res;  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  the  word 
6«M»,  whence  the  Latin  Galli  and  the  Greek 
|[aJ|mt.  ,9opr  *lym  -kigis^;  have  traced  the 


I  name  Celtae  to  KAi|<  "  a  hursemau-,"  an  Ga- 
latip,  to  yaXo,  "milk,"  in  reference  to  the  coit- 
plexiun  of  the  Gauls,  thus  rffcrriiig  Luih  thosr 
appellations  to  the  Greek.  Propeily  the  Ceita 
were  the  occupants  of  a  third  f.art  of  Gaul,  ae*'' 
cording  to  the  accoimt  of  Ca  sar;  but  DiiKiurus 
{lib.  5.)  uifuruLs  us,  that  all  llie  nations  lioiii  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  Scythiawere  called  Gauls  ;  and  we 
may  gather  from  Strabo  that  a  fgunh  pam  of  tite 
known  worid  was  pmwMwl  by  the  Celite ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Gennana, Gauls,  and  even  the  Hi>- 
pani.  were  called  Celtae  by  ihe  Greeks.  The 
uauIs,who  had  migrated  Iroin  ea.stetn  regiona*^ 
towards  the  west,  till  they  had  arrived  in  the 
country'  called  from  them  Gallia,  having  at 
length  attaiiicd  ui  this  favoured  region  a  tlf^ri'-e 
of  .prosperity  wbtch  justified  a  diminution  uf  the 
pofmlation  6y  migration  to  other  laodii,  at  length 
detennined  un  sending  expeditions  in  the  d.rcc- 
lion  of  the  land  whence  their  race  originally 
snrunjg.  In  the  reign  of  Tfirquinius  Priscus,  the 
Biturigesenjojrcd  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  o( 
the  Gallic  nations,  and  their  king  exercised  re* 
gal  authority  over  all  Gaul.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  disposition  to  migrate  manifested  itselfl 
Accordingly,  Ambigatus  king  of  the  Bttoriges, 
gave  his  nephews  Belluvesas  and  Slgovesns 
each  command  over  a  powerful  body  or  adven- 
turers. The  Gauls,  under  SigovesuN.  took  the 
direction  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  ihey 
pa^'-ed  through;  they  then  penetraletl  Illyria,' 
and  established  themselves  in  Pannonia.  Tlii-i 
branch  of  the  Gauls,  retaining  the  restless  spirit 
which  characterized  the  nation  at  lar!,'e,ai !- Dirth 
formed  a  plan  of  further  conouest,  B.  C.  281. . 
They  divided  their  army  into  three  ports.  One 

'  directed  its  efforts  against  Macedonia,  and  re- 
turn<'d  to  their  homes  after  having  defeated  and 
slain  Ptolemy  Ceraimus,  the  Macedonian  king.' 
Another  division  laid  waste  iEtolia,  and  aa>: 
vanced  to  pttmder  Delphi,  imder  the  eondncr  of 
Brennus (younger  than  the  <'on(ju»'ror  of  Tdmr'.)* 
The  Gaols  were  repulsed  and  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  that  by  the  miraculous  in  i  p  rnositioD  of  ; 
the  deity  in  defence  of  his  favoured  snrine,  at» 
cording  to  the  fictions  of  Grecian  snperstiiicn. 
The  third  branch, comnian.lcr!  by  Lei  ni'i  itisard 
Luiarius,  advanced  to  Thrace,  iook  By/antium 
and  Lysimachia,  HaeamUit  and  having  cross* 
ed  the  Hellespont,  stirrowfnllv  nid'-  i  Nirome- 
des,  king  of  Biihvnia.  a<rafli->t  Zybani  Thev 
t?ien  .subdued  Ionia  and  A^oMs,  and  at  length 
established  themselves  near  the  Hn]ir8,jnvnM; 
name  to  Oalatia  or  Oallograeda.  BefloMMB 
took  the  route  hv  the  Alps  to  Italv.  where  he 
defeated,  and  expelled  from  their  i;o-^vov;<io[is, 
the  Tuscans,  who  then  occupied  t  nnitry 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus.  Here  he 
founded  the  city  of  Mediolanmn,  JMBMi.  The 
Genomani,  who  had  accompanied  him,  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brixia  and  Verona;  the 
Sallovii,  in  the  neighboarbood  of  the  Ticinns. 
The  Boil  and  Lingones,  who,  upon  ernsKing 
i}re  Alps,  found  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Po  already  seiml  upon,  crossed  the  riv.-r, 
and  driving  before  them  not  onhr  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  aM>the  Umbrians,  established  thens' 
selves  between  the  Pn  and  the  Appcnihes. 
The  Senoncs  pushed  their  conouest  still  far- 
ther, and  occupied  the  region  Mrd'  ring  on  th^ 
Hadriatic,  and  extending  tnm  the  Ufeni,  Jim* 
<0fM,  near  Ravenna,  to  die  Mila,  Bdm  umi 
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Ancooa.  'J*be  nunheni  part  of  Italy  being  now 
tn  the  possession  ofGallic  Tribes,  was  called  Gal- 
iia,  auil,  1  11  i.,,-,iinoiioa'.s  .s^ike,  the  iwoOaui- 
were  uatnetl,  in  relcrencc  tu  iticir  siioatiun  ilii^ 
Mle  or  tht  other  side  of  the  Alps  as  regarUe«l 
Ruinf,  respfcrively,  Galua  Cisu.pina  aiulGAi,- 

TKAN-HAUtNA.    Ill  the  year  oi  lluiac 
A.  C.  aiK),  the  Gauls  under  Brcnaiu.  waged 
4gai»8t  tiu;  Roma  OS  ibe  war  in  which  the  cny 
%M  sacked  by  the  Barboriiuis.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  thri  e  <  eninries,  the  Romans  si  i/i-d on 
a  favouiuble  pretext  tor  gaining  a  tooung  in 
,  Transalpine  Gaul,  aod  senlFalvias  Flaccus  lo 
aid  the  Ma»%ilians  against  tbeir  iroublesoine 
neighbuurs,  the  Salii.  A  lew  years  later,  A.  U. 
C.  ijXi,  Fatiius  Maximus  and  Cn.  Domitui> 
£oobarbu.s,  bavmg  been  sent  to  siip{)ort  the 
£dui  againflt  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni,  sub- 
dripf^  that  part  ot  <4nnl  which  was  at  fust  slvl'-'I 
Vrovmoiu,  aud  alu-rward-s  Narbonensis,  I'roui 
Narbo,  now  Narbanne.  It  was  surnamed  Brac- 
cata,  Crmo  a  i^noent  worn  by  the  natives,  as 
CeltieGaiil  was  caUed  Comaia,  became  (he  peo- 
ple wore  longhair.  The  Roman  pos-se-isions  in 
Gaul  were  confined  lo  the  province,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Caesar,  more  than  sixty  VLarsafier  the 
victories  ofFabius.    At  the  time  that  Gaul  was 
ccxiqnered  by  Caesar, "  three  great  nations,  Cel- 
iac, Belgx,  and  Aquiiani,  distinguished  by  lan- 
gnagc  as  by  customs,  divided  among  them  the 
whole  extent  of  Gaul."    Vid.  OeUiea,  Bdrka, 
and  AipiiUinia.   "  When  Augustus  gave  laws 
to  the  conquests  of  his  fkther,  he  introduced  a 
di  visidJi  of  Gaul,  equally  adapted  lo  the  progres.s 
oTlhe  Icjeions,  to  the  cuurae  of  the  rivers,  and 
10  the  prmeipdil  natkma]  distinctions,  which  had 
comprehended  a  hundred  independent  slates. 
For  one  hundred  and  fil\een  cities  {civtUiU.%\ 
appear  in  the  Notitia  of  Ganl,  and  it  is  well 
knovnitbattbisappellaiioo  was  applied  not  only 
lo  th«  capital  towns,  but  to  the  whole  territory 
of  each  state.   The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, l^nauedoc,  ProvCTUX,  Di^uphini,  received 
their  provincial  appeHation  from  the  colcmy  of 
Narbonne.  The  jTorpmment  of  Aqjiiitania  was 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  kj  the  Ligeris. 
The  country  b«'iweon  the  Li^ire  and  ilie  Si-ine 
was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed 
a  new  denominafion  fhom  the  eelebrafed  colony 
of  Lugdunum  nr  Lytms.    The  Be1?t>  lay  1k«- 
yond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient  limes  had 
been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little 
before  the  age  of  Csear,  the  GermaiMt  abusing 
their  mperioritjr  of  valoor,  had  occupied  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Roman  conqueror  very  eag^rl v  embraced  so  flat- 
tering  a  circuia<!taiioe;  and  the  Gallic  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Bade  to  Ltyden,  received 
the  pompous  nnmes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
manv  Sik  h.  uriderthe  fci£rn  oflhe  Antonines. 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbon- 
Bese,  Aquiuiine,  the  Oltic  or  Lvonnese,  the  Bel- 
gic, and  the  two  Germanyn.  "  {Gihbon!)  Tn  the 
new  modelling  of  the  empire  by  Constantino  the 
Great,  QanI  was  appointed  for  the  seat  of  one 
of  tho  fimr  Pnefecti  Prastorio.  His  title.  Pr?e- 
f9:tm  PrMur io CJalllaniin :  his  government  ex- 
tending over  the  diocesses  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain:  this  diocess beinsT cast  into  seventeen 
provin<-.?s,  that  istosav:  1.  Lugdunen!^ Prima; 
a,— Ser-iindn  ;   3.  —  Tcrtia;    I  —  annrfir  ^ 
EelgiCB  Primaj  6. — Secunda^  7. — Germauia 


Prima ;  8.—  Secunda  \  9.— Narbuncuf>is  Primaf 
10. — Secunda;  II. — Aquiionia  Prunu ;  liS.— 
Secuiula;  13.  Movem-Ftipulana  ,  1 1.  \  leuiien* 
•sis;   \b.  Maxima  Sequanuruui ;    ib.  Aipea 
Uraise aod  Pennin  e;  1<.  Al 
long  It  s.o^.n!  n  n  in        MU.e.    For  wiiniii  siaiy 
years  after  ihc  Ucuih  ol  CouMuntiue,  during  lue 
reigns  ol  ilonurius  aud  'I'tioudosius,  ilie  Bur- 
guudiaus,  a  great  and  populous  nauon,  were 
called  in  hy  Siitico,  lieutenant  to  Honorius  the 
western  eniiH.'ror,  to  keep  ihe  borders  i,i  ihc  t  in- 
pirc  agaiiLsi  ilie  French,  ihcu  ready,  wuli  some 
other  Oi  the  barbarous  uaihtus,  to  invade  the 
same.  The  Goths,  uot  long  aller,  by  agrecraeol 
with  the  saiiie  Hononus,  leaving  iheir  hold  in 
Italy,  were  Vi'si-  d  iii  Ct.iul  iSai  tninois,  by  liia 
gill  ot  that  emperor,  w  iib  a  good  pan  uf  Tar- 
raconensis,oneof(he  proviDcc»oi  S[>ain ;  Aqui- 
lauia  lieiii^'  soon  af^pr  added,  in  rc^'nrrl  of  the 
servii  i"  liiey  luui  done  the  empire  ui  din  mg  lite 
Alaiu       of  Spain,  then  likely  lo  have  mtide  a 
great  impression  on  that  cooniry.   And  in  liie 
leign  of  Valentittian  Ihe  thira,  the  French^ 
who  had  lon::^ hovered  on  thehank.s  mI'Uh  Rb^ne, 
lakmg  advantage  of  the  disiraciiou^  oi  ihe  em- 
pire, ventured  over  the  river ;  find  made  then>> 
selves  masters  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  alk>rward« 
spread  themselves  over  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
which  hail  not  been  subdued  by  the  Goths  and 
Biirgmidioiis,  excepting  a  small  comer  of  Af* 
morica,  ihen  possessed  by  the  Briious."— 
Vin.)    A.  D.         :!.-   BiM^rundians  yielded  U> 
the  ovcrwhelniiu-  ton  e  ot  llie  Franks,  who  fol- 
lowed up  this  success  by  an  attack  on  the 
minions  of  the  Goths.   Under  the  pretence  of 
exterminating  the  Arian  heresy,  Clovis,  ihe 
christian  heroofthe  Fnnil:- decla: waragainst 
the  Guihs,  aiid  slew  wnii  his  own  hand  their 
king  Alaric,  at  the  decisive  tatttfe  uf  Foictiers, 
which  transferred  the  ample  province  of  Aqaita« 
nia  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pranks,  A.  D.  508. 
At  lenirth,  05  years  after  ihedeaili  uf  <_'iovi>.,  in 
a  treaty  between  Jusiuiiati  nixl  liic  sor/>  .<l' Clo- 
vis, the  sovereignty  of  the  itinnti  ies  lH  \  i)n<|  the 
Alp's  wn<!  vield«fd  to  the  Franks,  and  tiiu.s  was 
lawl'iiUv  C'-iablrslicd  (he  throne  nf  the  Meruvm- 
LTians.  A.  I)  .'>3C.    The  population  ol  (Jaul  in 
1  he  time  of  Cesar,  as  well  ha  the  de|(rec  of  civi- 
lization  eziitfing  there,  has  ^ven  rise  to  mnch 
discussion.   On  ihe  former  point,  if  we  take  as 
the  boMs  of  3  calculation  the  caialogue  ^iiven  bv 
Cffisar  of  the  confederate  Belga;,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  the  Women,child  rcn  .sla  ves,  and  s^nct 
as  were  incapable  ofhearing  arms,  we  shall  find 
the  nrohni)le  i  n   :  i  i  to  Ix-  more  than  30,000,000. 
D.Hnmemak>-s  tlie  number  as  low  a,s  l2,000,OtX> 
and  Wallace,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  popuia^ 
lion  of  ancient  narinn<;,  extends  it  to  19,000.000, 
A  French  critic,  CI.  Dulaure,  hasaiiemnied  tc 
overthrow  the  received  opinions  in  re-^'anl  to  u\t 
condition  of  ancient  Gaat,  by  perverting  tnt 
meaning  of  the  terms  cmla#,  «m,  and  opfitdum^ 
a«;  n<^d  hv  Cvet^r.  He  argnes,  that  because  ciri- 
las  is  us»*d  in  reference  toTolosa,  Carcasso,  and 
Narbo,  cities  of  (he  Oatlie  province,  the  sdlbe 
term  would  have  been  applied  to  Bibracta,G«na- 
bum,  and  (3ergovia,  if  (hey  had  been  entitM  to 
rank  as  towns.   But  the  cases  are  not  pa.'allel. 
Tolosa,  die  ,  were  colonics,  and,  a.ssuch,  fcmec* 
with  their  respective  territories  independent 
Slates;  e^-jT  iTiu,  in  a  cr'^-?'"'-  -"t  less  deijrcp.  the 
privileges  ol  iioman  dtizais  aud  therfciurecriied 
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«iviteft^  in  reflsrenee  to  their  cltiioM  and  the . 

iimuunmes  ihey  cJijuytJ.  iiail  be  sj^'«)l»en  of' 
tiiune  name  places  wiiiiout  rdcience  Uj  Uicir  m- 
kabiiauUiur  liieir  privileges,  lie  uuuldhaveatyl- 
td  u.Liii  itibes  ur  oyjfiuu.  When  we  go  be- 
joiid  U.c  piuvuicc,  wc  tiud  him  ^ull  u>mg  iLt  j 
nppcllatioa  civtUu,  where  ihcjjfuplc  uie  iuieiid- 
eo,  and  iKA  Ui«  place  merely  which  they  occu- 
pied. Tbm  we  read  civiUts  jEduonim,  eivi- 
Uis  Arvcmonnn  ;  bm  mn  cicitas  Ditracia,  civi- 
Gerguvia,  bcLau>o  licic  llic  piati-a  are  lU- 
le&ded  and  uoi  Uie  pcui  Ic.  la  luc  latter  case, 
uris  or  Qfpidum  are  Uu:  proper  terms.  JNur 
•are  we  to  consider,  with  Dnlaure,  the  Gauls  ol 
that  period  tuo  rude  to  poe>&ei<>  lowii^.  In  inuh, 
their  eariy  migraiioDs,  which  indicate  an  rxce:>!> 
of  popiUaiioiif  lead  us  to  coacliide  that  they 
mti'^t  have  assembled  in  towns;  and  wc  arc \u>- 
utkni  lu  ihi.-s  inlc  rfnce,  by  the  iaci,  thai  bcluii; 
the  Phocu^aiis  iiutl  .set  tlio  example  ol"  building 
Giue9  to  tiie  Gaul&,  Bellove&us  foundtA  in  Ci&al- 
|»ine  GanI  the  ciqr  of  Mediolantun.  (See  ihi^ 
question  fully  and  ably  cIiscusmhI  in  ihc  i  t  jily  uf 
de  OoWii  jf  Ui  Uulauic,  cnUlled  •  Dis^crlaLiu  de 
aotiquis  urbibus  Galliaram.")  Under  ilie  Low- 
er cnpire. "  when  the  govenuneut  of  the  church 
in  Oaiil  had  conforaied  itself  to  thia  of  the 
statf,  tiie  efcle>ia>iiL-al  jirovinces,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  formed  by  ihe  elevaiion  of  a  few  cities 
to  the  dignity  of  melrorolitan  sees,  correspond 
"willi  the  ilivi-siun  of  civil  provinces.  Thi.s  con- 
foriniiy  fxiinds  even  lo  the  particular  canlousol 

5 Inch  each  nnn  ince  w  as  composed,  the  ancient 
vilaUs^  or  communities,  corrf«|>onding  ibr  ih« 
most  pan  with  the  ancieiit  diooesBes.  iyA%- 
vilit. — Ixmaife  —  Broder,  ad  Tac.  I,  p.  3G7, 
ed.  in  12.— Cau.  UdL  GaU.—Sirai.  A.—Stnec. 
3,  iN'oi.  qiursi.—Cic.  pro  M.  Font.—Liv.  5,  2i, 

Ml— P«!|*.  4.— gbifm.  86,  %  Cisalpina. 

"It  is  well  ascertained,  that  in  tinie.^  heyund 
which  the  annals  of  Italy  do  not  reach,  ilie 
-whole  of  that  rich  country,  whieb  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ltunbardy,  was  possessed  by  the 
ancient  and  powerrul  nation  of  the  Tu>cans; 
but  that  sul>sequently  the  numerous  hordes 
which  GatU  poured  successively  over  the  Alps 
inioltaly,  drove  by  dee;ree  the  Tmeans  from 
these  fertile  plains,  ann  at  last  confined  ihem 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Elruria.  The 
Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves 
in  their  new  pasacssiona,  proceeded  to  make 
Audier  inroads  inloTarioas  parts  d*  Italy,  and 
ihtis  came  into  contact  ■witli  tfie  forces  of  Home. 
More  than  (wo  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  first  invasiMi,  when  they  total- 
ly defeated  the  Roman  army  on  the  bonks  of 
ine  Aliia,  and  became  masters  of  Rome  itself. 
T}i»-  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  exj)loiis  of 
CamiilQs,  or  rather,  if  Folybius  be  correct,  the 
Mid  of  the  vanquished,  and  dangers  which 
inreatened  the  Giauls  at  home,  preservrd  rhr 
state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls,  though  ihey 
continued  by  frequent  incursions  to  threaten 
and  evento  lani^  the  territory  of  RoMLCould 
anke  no  impreasion  on  that  power.  Though 
leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Ktruscans.ihey 
were  almoect  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at 
Seniinnm  in  Umbria;  near  the  lake  yadimon 
in  Etruria;  iwd  in  a  still  more  decisive  action 
near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  province. 
'Aev  soon  found  dwiBidm  Ibrced  lo  eomena 
Panl.— a 


not  for  conquer,  but  for  existence.  The  \ 

ill  bucce.vs,  liuvk  tver,  aucimcd  ihcii  cliuiLs  la 
thcui  uwu  leitiiuiy.  'iUe  piugics>  ol  ilie  Kc» 
man  arm^  wab  urcsislihie}  ine  UauU  weie  beal 
en  back  Irom  the  Adriauc  lo  the  l  i  ,  Uoiu  tin 
Pu  tu  the  Alps,  and  soon  LtL-htlu  Kuiuuu  cUw» 
nies  e&tablisned  and  iKiui  idling  Ui  inaiiy  ol  U.p 
towns  which  had  so  laieiy  iwen  tiivua.  JNo» 
withstanding  these  sncceshive  di^asfers,  theii 
sjiint,  thougtt curbed,  wa5  iOiJl  un'-ul  duud  ;  and 
w  hen  iLe  cuicrpriM:  ui  Uauuilai  aiiuiucu  liieiu 
an  ojtportunity  of  retrieving  their  Ionmis,  and 
w  rcakiug  ihair  vcttneance  on  the  toe,  titey  car> 
gcrly  cmt>raced  it  It  ht  to  their  zealous  co-<^ 
ration  ihut  Polybius  a^ciibc.s  in  a  great  degree 
the  priiuai  y  »ucceb!>  of  timi  expcdiaun.  By  the 
efficient  aid  which  thqr  adonied  Utumibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operaiiuns  unintdi- 
utcly  aluir  iic had  m;1  loo;  m  Italy,  una  lu  lollow 
up  his  early  succexs  w  iih  prompiaude  and  vi> 
gour.  Ask  loDg  as  that  ^leat  conunauder  main* 
lained  his  ground,  and  gave  emj  loy  uiebt  to  all 
the  forces  of  the  enciny,  ilie  Liaui-s  remained 
mimolesied,  and  enjoyed  liicii  loi uiui  tieedou, 
wilhotit  being  much  burdened  by  a  war  which 
was  waged  at  a  coosiderahla  distance  Uom. 
their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of  suceeaa 
had  again  clianged  in  favour  ol  Rome,  and  the 
defeat  of  A^riUiai,  together  with  other  disas- 
ters, bad  paralysed  the  etlorts  of  Carthage,  they 
once  more  saw  their  fioniieis  menaced ;  Gaul 
htill  oliered  some  icMsiaiice  evt  u  alter  that  hum- 
bled jKiwer  had  been  obliged  lo  sue  for  peace; 
hut  u  was  weak  and  unavailing;  and  about 
twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  ihe  seoond 
Punic  war,  it  was  bnmght  under  entire  subjec- 
tion, and  became  a  Ivutiiaii  nruv  nice.  Under 
this  denomination  it  continued  to  receive  various 
accessions  of  territory,  as  the  Romans  extends 
ed  their  dominion  towards  the  Alps,  till  itcoift* 

firised  the  whole  of  that  pqjtiou  of  luily  which 
ies  between  thui>e  mountains  and  the  rivers 
Macra  ud  Rubicon.  It  was  sometimes  knovm 
by  tiie  name  of  Gallia  Togata,  to  dLstinguish  it 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallia  Coinaia  was  applied.  Anolhei  Irequent 
distinction  is  that  of  Ulterior  and  Citerior.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybina,  the  whole  of  the  eovatry 
which  the  Gauls  held  was  included  in  the  figure 
of  a  triangle,  which  bad  the  Alp^  and  Appe> 
nines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  Adriauc,  as 
far  as  the  citv  of  Sena  Gallica,  HinigagHa,,  for 
the  base.  This  is,  however,  hut  a  rough  sketch, 
which  requires  a  roon  m  r-uraie  debneaiion. 
The  following  limits  will  be  found  ^uiiicienlly 
correct  to  answer  every  purpose.  The  river  Or* 

SIS,  Orca,  w  ill  define  the  fi-oniier  of  Cisalpine 
aul  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  ihe  Po,  which  river  will  then  ser  ,  i  ns  a 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  ieceiv<» 
the  Tui^  on  its  right  hank.  Along  this 
smnll  stream  we  may  trncf  the  western  limit, 
up  to  iLs  source  in  tiie  Appeuincs,  and  the 
southern  along  that  chain  to  the  river  Rubicon 
/VaaissiMLwhich ialb into  the  Adriatic  near 
Rimiid,  To  the  ttoftli,  a. line  drawn  neaity 
[  nrnllpl  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Iialian 
lakes  will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rhc» 
tia  and  other  Alpine  districts.  The  Aihesis, 
Adig€,  from  the  point  where  it  meets  that  line, 
and  subsequently  the  Po,  will  distinguish  it 
«nthc«Bttaad  aooih  tai  Ye&elia;  and  tl» 
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Adn  Hit  -rill  close  the  last  side  of  this  uxegd- 
lur  tgan.  The  cha  racter  w  hich  is  giren  us  of 
this  portion  of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty IS  that  01  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
coontnr  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as 
■hpniimng  in  wine,  eoni,  and  ereij  kiiid  of 
gnlli. '  rannmerabie  herds  of  swine,  both  for 
public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  fo- 
rests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provusions 
of  every  kind,  that  iTEVellers  when  at  an  inn 
did  not  find  it  ne^esaaiy  to  agree  on  the  price  of 
every  article  which  they  required,  but  naid  so 
much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  lurnish- 
ei  thun;  and  this  charge  at  the  highest  did  not 
coteeed  half  a  Roman  as.  As  a  proof  of  the 
lichne55s  of  the  count  r}',  Sfrabo  remark><,  that  it 
surpassed  all  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  nuinl>er  of 
large  and  opulent  towns  which  it  contained. 
The  wool  nown  there  was  of  the  finest  and 
•oAest  qnality ;  and  so  abnndant  wastbe  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wo<xlen  vessels  in  which  il  was 
commonly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses. 
ItfaOjr,  CSeero  iMjles  it  the  flower  of  Italv,  the 
sopport  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
ornament  of  its  dignity.  The  division  or  Cisal- 
pine Uaul  into  Transpadana  and  Cispadana  is 
one  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  which  it 
wil!  be  found  eonrenient  to  adopt  in  the  descrip* 
tion  of  that  extensive  province."  The  whole 
of  this  country  was  distributed  among  Gallic 
tribea,  the  principal  of  which,  with  their  chief 
dlta,  are  as  follows:  SaUurit  city,  Augusta. 
PMloria(4«9Ste) ;  OraUt.Coronm,  ^ergamom 
fOMM  and  Bergamo) ;  Crnomani,  Cremona, 
Brixia,  Mantua  Q Cremona  Brrscia,  Mantoua); 
lAngones,  Forum  AUieni,  Rave  una  {Fcmra 
and  Ravenna)-^  Boii,  Bononia,  'Faventia  {Bo- 
logna, and  F\uma)  •  Anamani,  Parma  (Par- 
ma); /nJuAriTi,  Mediolanum(.l/////n);  Taurini, 
Augusta  Taurinorum  ( l\rin^  Chief  rivers ; 
Padns,  with  ita  tributaries,  Ticinns,  Addaa, 
Mincins,  Tanarus,  and  Trehia.  Cramer. 

GkUACx^n  Acer,  was  applied  to  the  country 
between  Picenum  and  Ariminnm,  Whence  the 
OalU  Senones  were  banished,  and  which  was 
divided  amonur  Roman  citizens.  lAv.  23,  e. 
14,  1.  3n,  r.  11  — rVc.  Cat.  2.— Cr?j.  Civ.  1,  c, 
2^.— ^inus,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  eoaai  of  Gaol,  aov  eaOaddle  gidf  of  lyvrM. 

GALLtNaata  ayi.vA,  a  wood  near  Camas  in 
Italy,  famtms  as  being  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
It  furnished  the  fleet  with  which  Sextus  Pom- 
pey  afterwards  infested  the  Mediterranean.  It 
bnoweaUed  PitMteJIGailitfWIarM.  Ontm. 
'-Juv.  3,  V.  307. 

Galup<'>i.i.s,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Salen- 
tines,  on  the  Ionian  Sea. 

OaLbOOBiBctA.    Vid.  Quit  tit  I 

CI*ifo]lB!o£,  a  people  near  th%  ffadmlis  of  Hie 
Ganircs.  They  were  so  powerful  that  Alexan- 
der did  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Some  attribu- 
ted thk  to  the  wearineas  and  indolence  of  ht.$ 
tioops.  They  were  placed  by  Valer.  Flaccns 
among  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  Jbitfti.  19,  c.  8L 
•^Curt.  9,  e.  ti^ytrg.  JBik.  t,  V.  sn^^tUte. 
I^v.  67. 

Qamui,  a  large  river  of  India,  which  emp< 
ties  into  the  Gan^ticns  Sinus,  Bay  of  B^n-^ni, 
and  which  was  but  little  known  to  antiquity. 
**  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  to  the  point  where 
it  chances  from  Scythian  to  Indian,  br  tniening 
•pMHie  ihraof^  a        ^(WiK  «m 


not  known  in  geography  till  our  daxs."(iyAi»- 
vitte.')  **  Theoanges  Is  ealtedby IMHlndotMq*  ^ 
Padae,  and  Bo&ra  Qonga,  or  "  the  river,"  by 
way  of  eminence.   This  mighty  river  was  long  " 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Wm/alak  mountains,  till  the  fact  came  to  be 
doabied  by  Mr.  Cotebrook;  in  eonseqnence  trf'  ^ 
which  Lieut.  Webb  being  sent  in  1S(>^  hy  the 
Bengal  government  toexpToreils  sources,  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  difllerentatreams above  Ifnrd-  i 
var,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south  " 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.   At  some  places  ' 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  theGan-  ' 
ges  is  fonlable ;  but  its  navigation  is  never  in-  ' 
termpted.  At  a  distance  of  iSOOmilcs  from  the  ' 
sea,  the  channel  Is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest.    This  depth  it  retains  all 
the  way  to  thesea,  where,  however,  the  settling 
of  sand,  by  the  neutralization  of  the  currenL 
fWnn  the  meetinr  of  the  tide  with  the  stream" 
of  the  ri^  '•:  pr  '     •  Sars  and  shallows  which 
prevent  iffe  entrance  of  large  vessels.  T*he 
accessions  which  the  Ganges  Xc^gives  in  the^ 
spring  by  the  melting  of 'lie  mott"?i'n  s-ntm*  are 
not  considerable.    At  any  great  distance  from 
the  sources,  as  at  Pnina,  any  cause  afTecting 
these  sources  produces  little  comparative  effect. 
Aboat5MN>  mfles  (Vora  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the 
Gani^es  commences  by  the  dividin?7of  the  rivCT.'^ 
Two  branches,  the  dnstmhazar  and  theJb^"- 
linghy,  are  given  off  to  the  west.   These  unite 
to  form  the  BMgUf^  or  Bkagiratkif^  on  which 
the  port  of  Oxtewfii  is  sittrated.  ft  is  the  only 
branch  commonly  navicra^ed  hv  ships,  and  ii> 
some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three 
months.   The  only  secondary  branch  which  is 
at  all  times  navigiD)le  for  boats,  is  the  Chandak 
river.    That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  eomix»sed  of  a  labyrinth  ol  cicch.s 
and  rivers  called  the  Snnderfmiuh,  with  nume^ 
rods  iidands,  covered  with  the  nrofh'W  and  rank' 
vegetation  called  iunifle,  affording  haunts-  to  nu- 
merous timers.    These  branches  occunv  an  ex- 
tent of  200  miles  along  the  shore.    The  Gati-^ 
ees  is  calculated  to  ducharge  in  the  dry  season 
80,000  enbie  fiwt  of  water  hi  a  second:'  and,  a? 
its  water  has  double  the  volume  whi  n  at  Us 
height,  and  moves  with  a  yrea'er  vel(x:ity  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three,  it  must  at  that 
time  discharse  405.000  cubic  feet.   The  nve*^^ ' 
rage  for  the  whole  vear  is  reckoned  1RO,000. 
That  line  of  the  Ganijes  which  lies  between 
Oangootre^  or  the  source  of  the  lead tnir  stream, 
and  fiki!gwri4and,  below  CMeotta.  is  held  parti- 
ctilarlr  sacred.    The  main  bodv,  whirh  »i>es 
east  to  join  the  Urohmaponlra,  is  not  resrnrded 
with  equal  Veneration.    Certain  parts  of  the 
line  now  mentioned  are  esteemed  more^piyed^ 
than  the  fMt,  and  are  ffie  wswrf  of^  nmnerods  ' 
pilgrims  from  £rreat  distan^-es  to  perform  their 
ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed 
In  thefr  eeremonies.   Wherever  the  river  h«^ ' 
pens  to  run  from  north  to  smith,  contrari'  to  its 
eeneral  direction,  it  is  considered  as  reenliarly 
holy.   The  places  most  sunersijiinuslv  reverca 
are  the  itmctioos  of  rivers,  called  Frnvagt,  ih«f 
prineiprf  of  ^i^eli  htliat  n^the  Miitnn  wMl ' 
the  Ganges  at  .Alhhnhnrf    Thr  o'heTv  are  'dti^ 
ated  amo'^e  the  mountains,     l/nrdimr,  •whfW 
the riverescapesfromthe mountain*;,  mid  fsarot 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoonly,  Are  also 
ered.         vater  of  the  Ganges  h  eateea  ed 
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for  its  medieteal  ffenMi^  «&d  on  that  accoont 
drunk  by  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos.  In 
ihe  British  courts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the 
Ganjjes  us  used  for  swearing  Hindoos,  as  the 
Koran  is  for  MabometaAS  and  the  gospels  lor 
Ciuiiiiaas.  Tliewatersorihe6aii|esareat}f- 
mented  by  many  suer''s\ive  tributaries,  some  r,[ 
wliich  are  verj'  large  rivers.  On  its righl  bank- 
it  receives  the  Jtumna,  which  has  a  previous 
coone  of  TBOniika  fimn  the  lower  range  of  Ui- 
wuUak  Utwen  the  SidMge  and  the  Ganges, 
and  falls  into  tho  latter  at  the  forircs.s  of  Alla- 
habad. It  is  said  to  receive  at  the  mxae  point  a 
rirulet  under  grotmd,  on  which  account  the 
junction  is  called,  according  to  Tiefenthalcr, 
TVafte«i,  or  the  confluence  of  ihree  rivers.  The 
(rof'ii,  ailer  forming?  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ihe  British  district  of  Kemaoon,  which  it  sepa- 
tmlca  from  the  Qoorkha  territory,  passes  near 
Fixabad,  and  joins  the  rjan^^r-^  in  Ffrrar,  ^'here 
it  is  called  Dewa,  being  one  ol  the  longest  tribu- 
taries which  the  Ganges  receives.  AbUe-Brun. 

Qimluuiaa^  (sing.  CkmmMJS  a  pecwle  in 
tht  iMeiior  |ittita  or  Africa.  "  Hqor  Kennel 
and  rheleamed  LajchercnTT^i  lcr  R-zjtranasthe 
ancient  country  of  the  Garamanks ;  a  point 
still,  however,  very  doubtfttL"  The  name  of 
the  modem  town  Qermak  resembles  that  of  the 
ancient  Garama.  MaUe-Bnu^ —  Kir^.  jB%.  4, 
V.  irifl,  1.  6,  V.  m.—Lucan.  4,  v.  "m.— Strob.'i. 
— /*it».  &,c.  it.  1,  V.  143, 1.  11,  V.  181. 

QtaaJMU  HONS,  now  St.  Angeh,  a  lofty 
moanrnin  of  Apulia,  which  advances  in  the 
form  ol  d  promontory  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Punla  di  Viesti, 
aad  extends  between  thtt  bays  of  Aodi  and  Man- 
fMonia.  Oneof  thesnmmittof  Uualiin  was 
cnlt  -fl  nritim,  from  which  thrrr  issued  a  streurn 
whose  waters  were  of  peculiar  virtue  in  healing 
the  disorders  of  cattle.  Horace,  Lucan,  and 
Silius  Italicus,  have  celebrated  tlusi^ot  in  their 
verses.  Virg.  JSn.  11,  r.  257. — Lucan.  5,  r. 
680. 

OABOAFiUA,  a  valley  near  Platxea,  with  a  fuun- 
laki  of  the  same  name,  where  Acispon  was  torn 
to  p!f^^■sby  his  dogs.    Ovid.  ykt.  3,  v.  l.'WJ. 

GAHUARua,  (plur.  a,  orum,)  a  town  and  moun- 
tain of  Troas,  near  mount  Ida,  famous  fur  its 
lieitilkv.  Virg.  Q.  1,  v.  VOL-^Maenb.  5,  c.  2Q. 
-  mnA.  la^Plta.  5,  e.  99. 

G  iRf-MNA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  Ga- 
ronne, risiiif  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 

Siarating  Gallia  Celiica  prom  Aquiiania.  It 
Is  into  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  has,  b)'  the  per- 
severing labours  of  Lewis  14ih,  a  commimica- 
lion  with  the  Mc  liii  i  rnnean  by  the'  canal  of 
LAugmdae,  carried  upwards  of  100  miles 
through  bills  and  over  valleys.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. 
According  to  the  early  division  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  when  Aquitaniawas  extended  to  the 
Liger,  thLs  river  formed  the  nonhr  ni  Utundary 
oCNovem  Populana.  In  ils  course  it  watered 
^  regMns  of  the  Cknmmi,  who  dwell  mmt 
{t<N  so'ife,  the  Nitisbriges,  t>ic  BiMirigcJ:,  the 
Vibi.sci,  and  the  Santones  who  i»ccapied  the 
lands  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  the  third  of 
the  purely  Gallic  streams  in  angnitude  and  im- 
portance that  empty ^  the  ocean,  received  the 
tnbotw'T' wale."'  p.'ni  'he  many  rivers 
and  rivtiletsthat  drain  the  provinces  of  Ot/jV/in^, 
9uu9mft  and  L/»nguedoc.  Below  the  mouth  of 
^•U^nlaSii^  wiMkditdMttgBi  ilMif  tatla  the 


Garonne,  a  Utffe  to  (he  Aotth-wvsi  of  Asaf • 

dcaux,  this  river  exy>nnf^s  itself,  and  assuine<  ' 
the  apjKfarance  of  a  bay.  Here  the  name  .'f 
Garonne  is  exchanged  for  thai  of  Girondc^ 
which  is  used  to  designate  the  present  depart- 
ment on  its  southern  bank.  The  eanid  ropai 
nnoct.'s  the  waters  of  (he  Caronin  w  ;th  the 
Mediterranean,  uniting  with  thai  river  aboN'c 
its  junction  withthe  Tarn,  near  the  citfof  7'ofi- 
louse,  and  passing  through  the  departmenLs  of 
Upper  Garonnt,  Auie,  and  FftravU,  the  former 
L/i  nfixififi'i' 

GikifiAwti.A,  a  village  near  Arbela,  beyond 
the  Tigri.s,  and  between  that  river,  the  Bmna< 

dus,  and  the  Zabu.s,  where  Alexander  obtained 
his  second  victorv  over  Darius.  Curl.  4,  c.  9. 
—St rah.  2  and  1(1. 

Gaulus  and  Gaijleon.  I.  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  eontignous  and 

belonged  to  Melita  (Afalia),  and  is  now  called 
Goso.  IL  Another,  on  the  coast  of  Crete 

towards  Libya,  called  alao  Am*  in  modern  geo> 

graphy. 

Gaurus,  a  mottMain  of  Campania,  famous  for  < 
its  wines.    Lucan.  2,  v.  €SJj—SS.  1%  T,  ItO^ 

Slal.  3,  Syh.  5,  v.  99. 

Gaxa,  a  town  of  Palestine  upon  the  somli, 
and  towards  the  borders  of  Ei^'t>«  .  It  was  near 
the  coast  between  Ascalort  and  Rnphia,  and, 
though  destroyed  by  Alexander,  it  still  occiipies 
its  former  sitCL  and  holds  its  fonner  namc,hav* 
ing  been'rebmlt  after  hs  demolition.  This  mi 
a  prmcipal  town  of  the  Philistine??,  the  dcrantic 
omipring  of  Anak,  and  wa.s  never  snt>dued  by 
the  Jews,  who  waged  such  unrelenting  wan 
with  that  people,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
According  to  Meld,  the  orfgin  of  this  name, 
which  w.T-s  a  Persian  word  sign ifving /rr/7.*t(rf.<, 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  i's  being 
made  the  depository  of  a  part  of  his  ireasurcsbv 
Cambyses,  the  Persian  king.  Vossius,  in  hfs 
commentary  upon  the  Latin  geographer,  .suffi- 
ciently e>tahlislies,  on  the  contrarv,  the  Ili  brew 
origin  of  that  name.  "  The  port,"  according  to 
D'Anville,"formed  a  town  at  some  distance^ 
and  a  smaTl  stream  nms  a  little  beyond  it.** 
iV/e//i,  1,  11. —  Vo.is.  ad  Pomp.  Mr  I. 

GtmCmA,  a  province  of  Persin,  on  the  Ery- 
threan  or  Arabian  Sea.  Its  northern  bomibuy 
ms  (btncd  bjr  the  Bcethtt  mons,  which  wpa* 
rated  it  from  Arachosia ;  the  Arbiti  mnntes  lay 
between  it  and  the  nearer  India;  while  on  the 
west,  bs  deserts  were  proloni^ed  in  ihoise  of  Car- 
mania.  A  few  rivers  on  the  ooastt  discharged  ' 
their  feeble  watem  into  the  ocean ;  but  towards 
'hi-  mountains,  the  rlr  i  rt  and  the  dcvrt  fflnds 
disputed  the  empire  of  man.  The  armies  of- 
Semiramts  and  Cyrus  were  unable  10  eoutcnd 
■with  the  inhospitnlity  of  these  barren  and  burn- 
ing regions;  and  that  of  Alexander,  on  its  re- 
turn from  India  through  the  same  sieril  tract, 
lost  more  than  all  its  battles  or  its  vjctorica 
had  cost  or  gained.  The  fn1mbhanf!i  wfio 
dwelt  the  sea-side,  were  Tchfhrnphngi ;  nr.d 
the  produce  of  the  waves  aflbrded  them  at  once 
clothing  and  food.  The  modern  narne  of  the 
country  is  JMUmaa,  and  Pura,  the  aneieni  capi- 
tal towards  theboroers  of  Carmania,  is  the  mo- 
di'TTX  Porte  OT  Pvrir.    Am. — Strah. 

Gr.i..«,  a  town  on  the  jsonthem  parts  of  Sici- 
ly, about  10  mfles  from  the  sea,  whi)  n  receivvA 
^  WKa»  hom  tkK  Geia*.  It  vat  buili  hf  • 
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Rhodiaa  md  Cretan  colony,  713  years  before 
the  Christina  era.  AUer  ii  had  cuiuinued  lu  vx- 
taence  404  years,  Phmtias*,  lyrajii  of  Aghgen* 
tnm,  carried  ibe  inhabitanis  to  PhiiUuu,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  be  liad  Ibunded, 
and  he  employed  the  sionc»  of  Gela  lo  t>eauiily 
his  own  ciiy.  Fhintias  was  abiu  called  Uela. 
The  inhahilimtt  were  called  Oikitriit  €ktm, 
and  GtlaHL  Virg.  JBn,  t.  703.— Pom.  3, 
c.  46. 

GelOnes,  and  GELdsi,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
inured  from  iheir  yooih  to  labour  and  latigue. 
Thcjr  munted  themselves  to  appear  more  terri* 

ble  in  battle.  They  were  descended  from  Ge- 
lonus,  a  son  of  Hercules.  Virx-  O.  2,  v.  15. — 
.En.  8,  V.  m— JMite,  1,  &  L— ClMtte  M  Ate/ 
1,  V.  315. 

GKMoNije,  a  place  at  Rome  where  the  car- 
ease.s  of  ctnninals  were  thrown.  SutL  'Pit. 
63  and  Ol.—  TacU.  UisL  3,  c.  74. 

Genabum,  a  town  of  Geltie  Gaul,  upon  the 
Liger,  belonging  to  the  Carnules.  Its  int>dern 
naine  of  OrUans  it  (If  rived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  people  the  AurelkiiL  CM.  B.  C. 
7,3.— X«caii.l«440. 

GfeN6yii,an  ancient,  populous,  and  wen-for- 
tified riry,  in  the  country  of  the  Allobrofjes  on 
the  Rhone,  as  it  passes  from  the  Lac  us  Lema- 
nns,  now  Lake  of  Geneva,  lo  form  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  This  town,  of  some 
repute  and  importance  in  the  davs  of  Caesar, 
was  held  by  the  Allobroges,  on  ine  U^i  Jers  of 
the  Helvelii,  the  progenitors  of  the  Hviti.  It 
■0W  belongs  to  the  lauer  peq>le,  gifing  name 
lo  a  very  large  canton. 

Genua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Li- 
euria.  The  earliestaccouiiisof  thi^ciiy,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  imporiani 
plaee  in  the  early  ages  of  Raman  history,  repre- 
*ent  it  a-S  taking  part  with  the  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  as  suflering  the  penalty  of 
iLs  adherence,  t)eing  bumt  to  the  ground  by 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  generaL  It  was  rdHiiit 
hf  the  Romans,  and  contmued,  as  t]ie  eftpHal  of 
Lip^uria,  one  of  the  11  regions  into  which  Au- 
gustus portioned  Italy, to  belong  to  them  till  the 
overthrow  of  dieir  empire.  About  the  year  000 
of  our  era,  Genua  was  again  laid  waste,  the 
lrf)mbanls,  under  their  king  Alboinus,  having 
taken  and  pillaged  it.  The  present  town  was 
built  by  Charlemagne,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
■aMtion  and  power.  Am  an  mdepmdent  com- 
mon wealih,  it  was  at  one  time  mistress  of  the 
•  greater  part  of  the  surrounding  country'  of  Ligu- 
ria,  and  of  the  islands  of  Studinia  and  Corsica, 
the  Balearest  a  nan  of  Tnicanyi  ud  even  the 
I  ^iMairt  CoBataatmopdliiiai  stdwio  of  Pen.  Its 
wars  with  Pisa  ana  Venice,  and  the  facilities 
which  ihe.se  and  other  internal  dissentionsof  the 
Italians  gave  to  foreign  powers, deprived  Genoa^ 
first  of  her  libeny,  then  of  her  mdependence, 
and  la5tlv  of  her  political  ezist^ce.  Liv.  21, 
e.32,  1.28,  c  IC,  I  30,  c.  1. 

GBNtisua,  now  Semno,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
IhOing  into  the  Adriaiie  above  Apolkiiin.  Im- 
can.  5,  V.  46S. 

GaBANHA.  The  loftiest  summit  of  the  Onnpi 
BWntfWt  which  extended  south  from  the  Cithx- 
m  mons  across  the  lerniorr  of  Megftris,  was 
ICheiHMinj  and  was  sua  lo  aflivra  the  only 

ISt  duoagh  its  defiles  from  the  north  of 
)to  Aa  Peloponnesus.  It  vas  fortified  in 


such  a  manner  as  lo  render  it  ulmost  imprw> 
ttcabk.  i'iic  modern  name  of  iLj>  pass  u»  Oer- 
^Mt-v&Mu,  and  ii  continues  to  be  '  he  a veniie  Ibr 
iravellers  into  the  Moreu.    7 'hv  r/d. 

GcAMAViA.   The  gcdgraphica*  description  ol 
Germany  iBr  any  given  era  or  a/c,  w  iti  ^uthce 
fur  thai  age  ur  iluu  era  aluae ;  and  ihc  (ierua- 
ny  of  Tacitus  is  not  the  Uermany  of  any  other 
Roman  ?e<  >^'rapher.    lu  order,  therefore,  that 
itic  siuilcui  may  not  be  rather  mu«led  than  in> 
siructed  ui  our  account  of  ihi.s  couniiy,  il  Wil* 
be  necessary  to  c4iiiBider  it  in  various  ttectiooa, 
as  represented  in  one  age  by  Csemr,  in  another 
by  Strabo,  in  a  third  by  Piinv  ;  an<i  ia>ilv,  lo 
compare  all  Uiese  with  the  icla.ioii>  ul  ilie  luusi 
approved  among  mo<lern  geographerji.    A  se- 
cond di  v  bion,  applicable  more  particularly  to  the 
moral  and  ethnographical  description  of  Oerma 
nv,  will  reijuue  thai  the  peritxl  anteri  '  lu  the 
Roman  occupation,  that,  during  whic-  ttie  con- 
quering legions  of  the  emperoi^s  esiabl^thed  their 
iiaiTicaiu!  precarioiLS authority  beytn.i  the //^ime, 
and  that  which  is  generally  ilesignaieJ  a-  the 
dark  or  middle  ages,  be  carelully  sepanitet'  and 
distinguished.  Before  auempting  the  comfiU* 
eated  relation  of  the  various  divisions,  both  in 
rcu'ard  to  time  and  place,  llic  various  jieopP  and 
the  infinite  geographical  changcN,  we  ma)  ob- 
serve, that  the  greate-^t  extent  of  Germany  was 
from  the  liJUtu  to  the  Vistula,  and  irom  tlie  Oa> 
nuie  lo  the  Northern  seas.   This  was  Otrmmnf 
Proper,  or  the  Greater  Germany,  called  ?\lso 
Transrbeiuina,  to  distinguish  it  irom  the  |^r»> 
vineeof  Belgte  Gaol  west  of  the  JUtae,  wlueh« 
from  the  access  of  German  inbes,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  German  manners,  &c.,  was  called 
also  Germany.    This  smaller  province  of  thai 
name  was  considered  as  altogether  distinct  Irom 
the  eoontry  called  from  one  of  iai  tribes  Otmu 
nv,  and  included  in  the  above-defined  Uninda- 
ries ;  and  all  that  region  which  is  now  called 
Germamf,  aooth  Of  the  AmmAt,  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  the  account  of  Germania  Antiqna.  of 
which  it  wa.s  not  considered  a  part  Of  the  na- 
tural divi.sionsi<f  (ifrmnny  formed  hv  her  iiM'.in- 
lains  and  rivers,  the  ancients  have  transmried 
but  confused  accounts,  demonstrating  nothing 
more  fully  than  the  ignnranre  of  their  authors. 
Concerning  the  earlic-t  inhabitants  of  GennO' 
ny,  it  is  easy  to  form  plausible  theories ;  and  no* 
a  doubt  reiiiains  that  the  first  pecH^e  of  this  vast 
region  were  Celts,  wfaomigiansd  long  before  Iht 
dawn  of  histon'  from  the  regions  of  the  Pains 
Ma;olis  towards  the  'ifirth^i  west.(  Vid.  CelUe.) 
So  far  the  Ganlaimd  Qaman.H  had  one  origin, 
and  so  far  they  were  one  people ;  but  the  Qeiw 
mans  of  this  race  had  long  been  superseded  bv 
the  Teutonic  tribes  that  in  the  ages  of  the  Riv 
man  dominion  occtqiied  the  country  north  of  the 
Oawaftr,  and  who  were  jtBlljr  eaamdered  lf»ba 
a  separate  j>eoplf».    In  order  to  prodtwe  some- 
thin?  like  a  rcirnlar  surc«*s.sion  in  the  aoeouni  of 
the  various  settlements  which  we  shall  have  to 
detail,  we  shall  follow  the  progress  of  the  early 
trfteathat  soeeesslvel^  ealablMied  themselves 
in  Germany.    The  first  branch  from  the  Tn 
nais  and  the  Palus  Mnpoti.s  appear  to  have  t(>l- 
lowad  dka  ritores  of  the  Baltic  aad  the  (German 
seas;  a  second  population,  cnMsCng  the  Vulala 
and  the  Oder,  fixed  themselves  for  a  period  be> 
tween  the  latter  river  and  the  Rlbe,  in  the  coim- 
tiy  now  forming  a  lugt  part  of  tlyt  laagdomaf 
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afterwards  became  nr^A  long  coolinaed  ihe  chief 
hiveof  ilie  German  lui^'raiory  tribes.  An  early 
deiachiiien;  thai  first  cmssed  the  JSTiteand  jonr- 
n^ed  towards  the  txMrdeis  of  the  Kkimt  were 
the  flenMiones,  sappoaed  fn  antiquity  thenobksst 
of  fhr  *^ucvic  race.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Casii,  and  the  other  people  living  towards  the 
Kliiiie,  from  whence  the  Batari  and  all  the 
glieMer  put  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ger- 
HMMfr.  At  the  nine  time  the  Danish  peninsula, 
then  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  from  the  name 
of  its  inhabitants,  wa.s  peopled  by  races  ol  men 
ealled  Cimtwi  and  Teuiones;  while  the  still 
more  northern  regions,  by  the  ?iilfs  of  Finland 
and  Bothnia,  were  held  by  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
manic people  called  Fenni  or  Finni,  by  some 
mtixMs  considered  of  Sarmatianf  and  not  of 
S^rthiaii  or  Gtennanie  origin.  Among  innn- 
mcmhle  tribes  of  tH^^f  j>eopk%  all  the  countrv 
of  ancient  Germanif  wajj  distributed  lo  such  a 
sMumer  as  lo  make  It  almost  Impossible  to  de- 
ine  their  settlements,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  snbject  to  continual  chani^e.  With- 
out attempting  this,  we  shall  pass  to  the  differ- 
ent  accounts  and  descriptions  of  Germany 
•eoordtoi^  to  the  meet  authentic  writers  of  an- 
tiqnitr.  Ti)f  fir'st  amoni^'  these,  in  ]X)int  of 
lime  and  auihorily,  is  Cic^ar  m  his  Commenta- 
ries, m  which  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
territory  of  the  Suevi.  Of  these  people  the 
pvineipal  were  the  Sewnones,  between  the 
Warta  and  the  Odrr;  the  Lon;;obardi,  border- 
ing upon  the  Setnnones  in  the  dislricl  of  Brnn- 
denburg ;  ilie  Angli  and  Varini,  who,  with  five 
other  tribes,  formed  one  confederacy,  and  dwelt 
hetween  the  Elbe  and  the  Soevic  ocean.  Tie 
German i a  of  Siraho,  refcrnncr  to  the  time  ol 
Aagustus  or  Tiberius,  included  only  the  coun- 
try between  the  AMmr,  the  Damm,  uid  the 
Kl/jT ;  vhich  last  river,  nrrnrding'  to  that  ^eo- 
crapher,  divuled  Germany  into  two  parts,  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  The  Germany  of 
Pamponios  Mela  extended  but  little  bevond'that 
of  flirabo.  In  the  works  of  Piray  we  find,  how- 
ever, all  Sarmafia,  nearlv,  included  in  the 
limits  of  G<»rmany,  but  this  was  at  no  time. 

Sliticallv  i  nri'-id^rcd,  a  recogniaed  description, 
e  divides  all  Germany  between  the  Istevones, 
irom  the  Rhine  to  the  FUbe,  and  from  the  ocean 
to  the  pprin^  ^  i  '  Dannhe ;  (ho  Erminones. 
between  the  Danube  and  Vindilia;  the  Vindjli 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Gtmbrie  Ohersonese; 
the  Inrreroncs  in  Scania  and  Finningia:  and 
the  Peucini  to  the  east  of  all  these  people  as  far 
as  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Masotw.  The  va- 
rknis  emigrations  of  ttie  Suevic  tribes,  with  par> 
tIettlarnameAwhieh  they  imparted  n>thecoim> 
tries  in  which  they  took  up  their  abodes,  soon 
reduced  the  name  of  Suevia  to  signify  mfrely 
the  country  between  the  EUk  and  the  Vir^ivbi 
It  misrht  be  possible  to  give  a  cataloaiie  of  ail 
the  siibdivi.Mons  of  the  two  races  of  Cimbri  and 
Puovi.  \hr-  "rear  division  of  the  Teutonic  or 
German  family,  but  such  a  list  would  occupy 
lDo1ar?e  a  spnce;  and,  thmigh  of  great  value  in 
traein?  the  origin  nf  nations,  would  not  W  m- 
•JOired  to  ilbisirate  the  wrilinps  of  antiquity. 
FWthat  purpose  we  mu.si  examine  particularly 
be  Gennanta  Romana.  The  find  conflict  of  the 
Roaana  with  the  people  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
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daoghter  of  the  tmited  dmb  I  and  Tetl* 

tones,  was  B.  C.  114.  The  seats  abandoned  by 
these  people  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Suevi,  w  ho  already  began  lo  extend  ihemi^tv 's 
towards  the  west.  Vox  a  long  lime  no  interf-r* 
enee  of  the  Gvnnans  with  the  Roman  proTinces 
gave  them  a  place  in  Roman  history,  and  we 
know  little  ot  their  2>taie.  The  cxuquwts  of 
Cs^r,and  ihedefeatof  Anovi!aiis,miM»Teapcet 
ahered  the  common  limits  of  Gennany  and^tbe 
empire,  though  thev  repressed  the  advances  of 
the  Suevi,  who  had  been  urging  lorwai  d  towards 
the  borders  ol  the  Khine.  The  regions  ol  Au- 
gustas and  Tiberius  saw  the  redaction  of  Ger- 
many to  the  form  of  a  province ;  d  iiided,  for  the 
most  part,  among  diflereni  people,  as  follows: 
thecountiy  between  the  Danvbe  and  the  Rhine, 
as  iar  as  the  JMqnw.  comphsiog  the  circle  of 
Simbia,  or  the  Grand  Ducny,  of  Baden  and  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg,  was  occupied  by  the 
Allemani  and  Marcomanni,  of  buevic  origin, 
bat  earlj  separated  and  distinguished  by  their 
proper  name.  North  of  these,  a  long  the  margin 
of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Teucteri,  the  Usipii,  and 
the  Marsaci:  extending  east  towards  liic  Kms, 
were  found  inc  Frisii,  the  Bructeri,  the  Batavi, 
the  Chamavi,the  Marsii,  and  the  8ieambri>aU 
included  in  the  nation  of  the  I.strevone?;,  occti- 
ing  the  modem  kingdom  of  HoUund  and  the 
rand  Duchies  of  the  L(ncer  Rhine  and  iftjje 
DarmtUuU,  Still  farther  east  the  Chauci  oo 
cupied  the  region  lying  between  the  £^5  and 
the  E!lr,  towards  the  mouths  of  iliosc  rivers  or 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  Between  the  same 
rivers,  but  nearer  to  their  rise,  the  Cherusci  and 
Catti,  possessed  the  country  now  divided  among 
the  petty  states  of  central  Germany.  From  the 
EUte  to  the  Odn ,  the  Suc\'i,  divuled  inio  many 
tribes,  of  which  the  Longobardi  were  the  prin- 
cipal,  held  that  which  aAerwards  receired  the 
name  of  Sii:ri/7iy,  bein?  themselves  no  longer  the 
^reat  parent  stuck  of  all  the  German  races. 
"  The  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Cherst  .neve,  or 
that  which  corre^nds  with  modem  llolsteiu^ 
contained  two  nations  highlv  illttstrious  in  their 
pncress;  on  one  side  the  Anijli,  on  the  other 
1  lie  8axo«es.  These  last  were  boimded  in  their 
primitive  state  by  the  issue  of  the  EUe.**  The 
Burgundiones,  (jiuthones,  Semnones,  and  Lon- 
ifobardi,  were  fixed  in  those  parts  which  is  now 
fonncd  into  lironHenburg.  The  jicoplc  i>f  that 
part  of  German  la  which  is  now  called  Fmnera- 
ftis,  were  Goths,  Rugii,  and  Herules.  Bohemia 
•wa«  occupied  by  the  Boii.  ar;d  the  Quadi  were 
settled  in  Moravia.  Duiiug  the  vicis^siludes  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  preceded  and  led  to 
iis  fall,  snch  was,  for  (he  most  part,  the  distribu- 
tion or  the  eonntries  of  Germany,  fn  the  latter 
day<i  of  tliis  exhau.sted  power,  new  name  .  if  not 
new  people,  began  to  figure  in  Germany,  wiuch 
!o-.esthc  name  for  solongatiincdi.stingni.shing 
it.  The  Franks,  a  league  of  all  the  jM  ineipal 
German  tribes  known  as  iheChauci,  Catti.  Brtic- 
teri,  I'i^c  iiniifd  with  thr  Paxdii'-  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  pu.shinsr  across  the  barriers  of  the 
Rhine,  besan  to  .seek  for  settlements  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  the  Roman  pmvinres. 
Gaul,  Hi.spania,  and  even  tlie  shores  of  Africa, 
became  the  prey  of  these  barbn  rians.  Yet  ilio>e 
were  noithe  most  formidable  enemies  that  Ger- 
many sent  fiiffth  m  the  weakneai  oTihe  Romaa 


I  a^l  imM^ined  from  k  in  Um  dajB  of  kipfom 
t/Mdatrength.  Tkthowbu^VLjfJkd  nxna 
IM^  Mats  by  yet  mora  Hnrag*  tract,  adtattned 

toward^  the  empire;  and  while  a  Lombard na- 
tioa  was  e^lablisli&d  m  Italy,  so  much  of  Oer- 
auyu  had  been  held  by  thembeAftBOWlook 
Ike  name  of  the  Vandjili.  The  same  people 
spread  themselves  over  Pomeramn,  when  ihe 
more  ancient  inhabilanu,  the  Goths  and  ilL  i  Lili. 
passed  also  to  the  mvasioa  of  the  ^pire.  From 
the  noitlieni  re^oos  (now  Mnklniurg,)  the 
Vandals,  in  formidable  numK-rv,  threatened  the 
defenceless  provinces  that  h-.id  vamly  trusted  to 
the  name  and  protection  vi  thL  Ilomafi  wrms; 
■ad  their  caantiy,  thoa  ahandooed,  was  soon 
•envied  by  the  VewUli  or  Wends,  who  were 
preparinga  powerful  erapitf  in  ihv  lu  rth  Su<  ti 
were  the  changes  that  were  altering  the  iKihticai 
fSOgraphy  of  Germany  while  the  Franks  were 
engaged  in  the  subjuguiioa  of  Gaul  and  ihe 
establlthment  of  a  German  empire  upon  the 
Ruitinn  side  of  thi  itluiie,  now  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection against  the  inroads  of  the  harlMtrianit. 
(FUL/Hmms.)  ThemtiMnof dwOermaos 
were  various,  according  to  the  tribe  and  the 
times;  they  were,  however,  all  a  warlike  people, 
and  distmguisheiid  alike  for  tlic  viitaes  and  the 
btemishes  of  unciyaiied  tefe.  Tbaiiietigionthe 
EomaiM  endeaTonred  to  interpret  according  to 
the  notions  of  their  own  m\  tliul  ju'v  ;  Init  ver>- 
Uule  resemblance  existed,  m  fact,  between  the 
rude  worship  of  Germany  and  the  refined  reli* 
gion  of  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  the  worship 
of  Odin  prevailed,  and  of  ihis  religion  were 
those  barbarians  who  eslablisht  rl  t  [i«  Saxon  do- 
minion in  Britain.  Inihecosmt^raphy  of  Hev- 
lin  we  find  the  fidkwiiifivinariBiqNNi  ilie  ori- 
gin of  the  name:  "Germany  was  thus  called 
nrst  by  the  Romans,  fas  some  conceive,)  who. 
seeing  the  people  both  in  customs,  speech,  ana 
eouaeof  life,  so  like  those  of  Gallia,  called  them 
brotbera  to  the  CKttils.  And  of  this  mind  is 
Strabo,  '.v'fi  i,  ^  [terik'mq'  <.>T  ihe  preat  resemblance 
which  was  between  those  nations,  concludes  that 
ibe  RoQMiiB  did,  with  very  good  reason,  call 
them  Germans •,  intending  to  signify  that  they 
were  brethren  of  the  Gauls.  But  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  thn^o  jvi  ple  only  which  dwelt 
next  to  Gaul,  it  being  very  well  obnenred  bv  Ta- 
cUm,  that  Germany  was  at  first  haIImhssmii 
s^enfu  nonien,  the  natne  of  some  nations  only 
and  not  of  all  the  country.  Others  will  have  the 
name  to  be  merely  Dutch,  deriving  it  fimuGer, 
which  signified  aU ;  and  the  wonl  mum  signi- 
fying in  that  language  as  in  oura,"  Bochart 
refers  the  name  also  to  Ger,  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Gallic,  signifying  /ruerre,  or 
war,  and  supposes  that  this  name  of  warrior 
was  given  to  them  by  tlie  Gauis.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  ancient  Gennanv,  between  its 
three  ?reat  lK)nnilaries,  the  Danubius,  theRhe- 
nus,  and  the  Vistula,  were  the  Amisia,  £im, 
whieh  passed  thniiMEb  the  eonmnr  of  the  Fran* 
eie  league;  the  Visurgis,  (or  JVcvr,)  which 
arose  m  the  country  of  the  Cherusri.  an  i.  to- 
wards its  mouth,  divided  the  Chatiri  into  the 
Grtater  and  the  Lets ;  and  the  Albis,  Eibe,  di- 
viding the  Snevi  from  the  people  of  Cimbric 
or  Ciniliro-Saxon  origin,  ana  emptying  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Ail 
thcM  riven  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean. 
BMt  Of  the  AUms^  the  Viadnv,  CMkr,  aler 
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draining  in  several  branches  the  Suevic  com* 
tiMSt  pooled  iu  waters  iiuo  the  Siotts  Codaao^ 
turn  Asifitf  Am.    Of  all  these  riTets,  the 

chief  tributaries  were  ihc  i mi  ,  Mmynr,  be- 
longing to  the  JiAime,  lulu  which  U  tkiwa  near 
Akniz  i  the  Lupia,  Lippe,  which  discharges 
Itself  into  the  same  river  farther  north;  and 
the  Sala,  which  belongs  to  Thuringia,  and 
empties  mto  th«.  /J  'i  A  striking  leaiure  in 
the  geography  of  Germany  is  the  mounuiina^ 
whicli,  m  aniiqaity,  under  the  name  of  Hercy- 
Di;in,  and,  in  modern  tinn-s,  with  the  appellation 
uf  ttie  HarUf  extend  with  the  wuod&  ol  the  same 
name  over  the  greater  part  of  tlte  souib^veitel 
Germany.    Fmu  OertfnU  Jlkmta. 

GsaaA,  a  town  of  Ar«biB«  *  on  a  little  gvU, 
iiKikmg  a  creek  of  tht  Sums  Persicus.  A  city 
enriched  by  the  couuoerce  of  the  perfumes 
brought  from  the  Sabmut  eomuiy,  sent  np  the 
Euphrates  to  Thapsacus  and  across  the  desert 
to  Peira.  The  city,  for  the  construciion  of 
whose  houses  and  rampmrts  stones  of  sal:  u  t  ie 
used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  (STlbiiN/:**  iyAmriUe. 

G^aRHJB,  a  people  of  Sc>ihia,  in  whose  conn- 
try  the  Borysihenes  rises.  The  kings  of  Scy> 
thia  were  gcnendly  bniied  in  their  teirii«rie& 
aerodot.i,c.ll. 

GsBUB,  and  GBxaarcs,  a  rim  fit  Seythia.  JSC 
4,c.  5& 

GBaoKTuajB,  a  town  of  Laconia,  where  a 
yearly  fatival.callcd  GtrtmtkrM^t  was  observed 

m  honour  of  Mars.  Pans.  Laeon.  This  town 
belonged  to  tiic  Eleutlierolacones,  and  was  of 
great  anliquiiy. 

GEaufut;M,  a  fortified  place  in  Apulia,  on  the 
lt)rdersof  theFnAta»i,a  few  mite^  fW>m  Ltioe- 
ria  upon  the  north.  It  sufTcred  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Hamubal,  being  laid  wa^e  by  ilmt  ge- 
neral after  his  campaign  a^lnsttbe  ;einp<iriz!i:g 
FtaJI)ii».  The  CarUiagintaDs  wintered  wiihm 
its  walls,  and  converted  its  public  boildings  into 
store  house*  for  prpviaioiis, ^  Pa^.^LiV. 
22,  18. 

Gessobucum,  the  name  of  Bmdjtgne  before 
it  avsumed  thai  of  BoDonia,  than  which  itSIIMK 
dern  appeliaiioii  is  derived. 

Get*,  a  people  of  European  Scythia,  near 
the  Daci.  Ovid,  w^ho  was  banished  m  liieir 
cotmtry,  describes  them  as  a  savage  and  warlike 
nntion.  The  word  CiHicus  is  freqnenilv  tv^ed 
for  Throcian.  Odd.  de  Ponl.  7Vi.tf.  5,  el.  7, 
V.  111.— 51tr<TA.  l.—  Siai.  2.  Syir.  2,  v.  Gl,  I. 
3,  s.  1  V.  17.— I*caa.2,  v.  .Vl,  1.  3,  v.  93. 
Though  the Oet»  were  unquestionably  Goths, 
and  though  the  wholu  extensive  {h-o)!  -  wh.o.  :i< 
Gotthi,  or  under  analogous  names,  invaded  the 
Empire,  were akw designated  sometimes  by  the 
term  Gela;,  yet,  in  the  more  limited  application 
of  the  name,  the  latter  were  only  ll:e  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moreeasteni  pints  of  Dacia  between 
the  Danubios  and  the  Danastcr. 

ChnvuA.    Vid.  GMim. 

Gr, Aires  sisTs.  "a  gulf  which  confines  Lv- 
ciaon  ihesidc ofCariB,"nowtheGulf  of  Mocri. 
At  the  head  of  this  bay  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Telmissus,  the  modem  Maeri,  w  hence  itienamr 
Telmissus,  often  applied  tothe  Sintrs  lyAnHfie, 

Gi.i.s>-as,  a  town  of  'Rd'fitia,  iiii':.:io:>'  ?  >>v 
Homer.  It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  li.c 
A  on  i  us  Campu.*,  on  flMnint  Hviiaius. 

ChOMftbeucientnnmeof  'lbe  . 
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GLVi^iA.  "This  is  apparenily  the  fortress 
called  by  Poljbius  Glj-miJ^s,  and  which  he  dr- 
8crib«$  as  being  in  the  itortbern  Dart  of  Laco> 
nit,  oo  the  Argive  froniier.  It  hta  ben  nie- 
cceued  by  the  Tittle  town  of  Cosntopolis,  which 
IS  also  the  name  of  a  district  of  modem  Laco- 
Bia."    Cram.—Polyb.  4. 

Qmatia.    Vid,  Egnatia. 

Osoteam,  a  famous  city  of  Crete,  the  resi- 
di  iin  1  [  .ing  Minus.  1  his  city  was  situated 
on  the  Biuall  river  Caeraius,  now  Cartero,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  flrat  name  of  this  town. 
Itdfri\i  ii  its  early  importance  and  splendour 
Ironi  hiiig  Minos,  whu  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kui^'dom;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  the  le- 
^nds  oi  (Mi  tat  the  famous  tabjnoth  of  Daeda- 
U5,  which  contahied  the  Minoianr  said  tohave 
oecn  in  its  nciphboiirho<.Kl.  Long  G/n^/wisthe 
modern  uame  applied  lu  the  Mie  of  the  ancient 
GnosMis.    StraS,  10,476.—//.  S.  CVawi. 

GoMPBi,  a  town  in  Thesfialy,  situated  on  the 
Peneus,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, as  commanding  the  p.i  ,.r  from  Epi- 
rus  into  Tbessaly.  Its  modern  uame  is  iUa- 
g9us,  according  to  Meletins;  bat  Ponqoeville 
makes  it  driMHira.  Cram: 

GoNNi,  and  GoxocoNUVLoa,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  at  the  entrance  into  Tempe.  Ziv.  36^  c. 
10.1.42,c.  M.— Slfw*.4. 

QoaDijEi,  motiBttbis  in  AiBMnta^when  the 
TM:ns  risoisnppaaedtobeiheATBnlof  scrqv- 

tUI  1'. 

GoRiwM,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  that  part 
which  was  aAerwards  called  Galatia,  on  the 
Songarius.  dnintas  Gnrtii»  places  it  at  eqtml 
distance  from  the  Euxinc  and  Cilician  sca-s ; 
but  his  account  is  not  to  be  followed.  D'Au- 
ville  accords  with  Plolemy,  and  assigns  as  the 
site  of  this  city  a  spot  removed  from  the  southern 
coast  abuut  eighty  katriits,  and  from  the  north- 
ern only  iwcnty-nvc.  In  the  reigns  of  Gordius, 
from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  his  succes- 
sor Midas,  Ctordium  was  the  t»pttal  of  Phr)  - 

Sia;  and  the  events  which  signalized  the  era  of 
lose  princes,  according  to  the  poeis,  aiid  to 
Iboae  historians  who  fidwwcd  their  inventions, 
have  made  the  city  among  the  most  noted  of 
antiqufty.  {Vid.  €hrdius  and  Midas.)  In 
more  hi>(urical  years  this  city  had  lost  all  its 
spleuduur  and  magnificence;  but.  being  rebuilt 
hy  order  of  Augustas,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  for  some  time  it  was  compara- 
tively flourishing.  In  the  lime,  however,  of 
Jiutininn,  it  again  remiircd  the  imperial  patron- 
age. It  is  not  possible  now  to  define  with  ac- 
enraer  its  site.  JmU*.  11,  e.  7.— Ltr.  c. 
18.-6' rr  3,  c.  1. 

GoBcn,  the  capital  of  the  Euthalites,  a  tribe 
nf  the  ChorasmiJ.  Its  present  name  of  Urg- 
kenz  is  the  same,  says  D'AnviUe,  as  the  Cvr- 
cany  of  the  eastern  geographers. 

GoR-n  v.  GoR-n-s,  and  Gortyna,  a  principal 
town  in  the  i<dand  of  Crete.  As  second  in  im- 
portance and  power  to  Chiosaiis,  the  chief  town 
on  the  island,  Gort%'na,  ambitious  of  the  high- 
est place,  was  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  her  rival.  It  was  sittiaieri  off  ihc  roast 
of  the  Lifyan  Sea,  on  the  river  Lethe,  about 
inn«  miles,  haTini^  at  that  disiatiee  Lebena  and 
M-'nlliim.  it<;  ports.  In  antiqnity  Gorn-na 
might  Vie  with  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  its 
uadilioittTy  fonnder  having  bean  OoitfSi  the 


I SOB  of  Ti^eates,  or,  as  the  C retails  themselvfa 
asserted,  of  Rhadanianihus.  It  was,  boweve*, 
most  probably,  like  the  other  cities  of  Greece 
mA  Raljr  whieh  bore  the  naaw  of  Gortyna,  of 
Pelasgic  origin  Modem  travellers  have  h^a. 
induced,  from  an  exuminaiion  of Gortyna's  vetj 
lew  remaus,  to  fix  there  the  celebrQi»l  labgF* 
rinth ;  but  the  prool'  is  not  sofficientiy  strong 
against  tte  cunenrrent  evidence  of  all  antiquity. 
In  the  Fdoponnesion  war  iln^  i  iiy  took  part 
against  the  LacedKutouiam.  The  site  aad 
ruins  of  this  aneioit  Iowa  are  novdenonhiaied 
Metrtrpoli. 

GoRTY.MA,  a  town  of  ArcauM  m  Peloponne- 
siis.    PtiMs.  8,  c.  28. 

Qornu.  llie  most  ancient  records  and  U*- 
dliions  rehaisa  to  the  Ckichs,  Mier  their  flrtt 

settlerner;'  in  Etirope  to  Scandinavia,  where 
their  name  is  extaiu  still  in  that  of  the  extcfi- 
sive  tract  of  country  between  Smden  Proptr 
and  the  kingdom  of  !<prieatf.  This  region,  se> 
parated  by  a  narrow  sTrait  irom  the  i>lands  of 
D(Ti7>uirl\  and  opposite  to  Jiugrn  and  the  coast 
of  Fomerania  on  the  Ziarroue^i  ^-ari  of  the  Bal> 
lie,  is  called  GoiAlavd,  and  y^-ax  must  probably 
the  first  tsialilishfd  seats  of  the  Gcitthi  in  Eu- 
rope. Originally  one  extensive  nation,  the 
GoLthi  and  the  Vandali,  in  the  progress  of  years, 
became  dirided,  as  a  coosequence  of  numbers 
and  of  fVeqtient  migratioci.  Each  people,  how- 
ever upon  this  .'^'paration,  aj  peaietl  m  sul'se- 
quent  nistory  sufiicieiU  lot  the  conduct  ol  the 
most  adventurous  enteirriees  and  the  subver- 
sion of  the  best  estanlished  empire:}.  The 
Goths  themselves  were  subdivided  into  Ostro 
Gfiili-  Hid  Visi  Goths,  re fe I  lint:  lo  iheu  relative 
geographical  sitnntioo  moci  prol>ably,  after  the 
passage  of  the  B;iliic  Sea;  besides  which  were 
the  Gepida-,  who  al>>o  beloTi^jfei!,  .is  mav  I  c  ga- 
thered Irum  a  comparison  of  niiiijiieis  and  a 
collaiii  n  nf  records,  to  this  Lii\  i-u  ii  (>i  the  Scan- 
diuavian  horde.  The  Lombards,  Burgundiens, 
and  Henilians,  are  n:erely  to  he  meoitoned  as 
of  Gothic  Mood;  in  Europe  they  made  ih^m- 
belvcs  known  as  a  distinct  people,  or  connected 
at  most  with  the  Vandalic  stem.  From  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  the  first  migratic  n  of  the 
Goths  conducted  them  through  the  savage  region 
that  intervened,  to  the  countiies  1\ in;,'  e  n  the 
Euxine  Sea.  From  this  H*a  ihey  next  opened 
tli<  mselves  a  passage  to  the  souiiicrn  branch  of 
the  Rory.sthenes,  supposed  to  bv  the  Pnjj>ee  of 
llie  present  day,  their  numheis  increasing  at 
each  mnreh  by  the  Venedi  and  Baslama",  who 
united  with  them  in  iheii  devastations,  allnrad 
by  their  snecess  or  terrified  by  their  irresistible 
power.  TIf  province  of  Pacia,  reduced  but 
not  suUiiieci  hy  the  arms  of  Trajan,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  Goths,  now 
fixed  on  its  confines;  and  through  this  unre- 
sisting country,  abandoning  the  TJkttiime,  they 
passed,  in  iho  rei^ni  nf  the  Rumnii  crniieroi  De- 
cius,  into  the  second  Mtrsiaja  civili/eJ  province 
and  colony  of  the  Empire.  The  events  of  this 
war  exalted  the  character  of  the  Barbarian*,  and 
struck  a  faial  biow'  Jo  the  vanilv  of  Rf»tne  ;  ihe 
Goih'-  advrinrcd  as  far  as  Thrace,  dj-feated  (he 
emperor  in  person  on  their  way,  and  secured  an 
introdnction  within  the  now^efencelem  limits 
of  the  Empire  at  any  fntttre  limr.  Their  re- 
moval, on  this  o<:ension,  was  only  effected  1  y  the 
paTiBCBl  «f  tribnte,  vrhieh  Rome,  stilt  boasting 
IS9 
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empire  over  .  orld,  WW coiUmt  to  paj 
to  an  tuiduciplincd  ami  b«l^«niied  iribe  oi  bar- 
barians. Such  vfas  the  Ksiili  of  the  fim  de- 

scenl  ul'lhi:  Goths  ujhjii  llio  oulpo->(5  uflhe  Ui>- 
maudomauun,  A.  D.  Divciied  truui  the 
western  tcrniory  ol'tlie  Empire,  the  Goths  next 
.  turned  to  ;iie  no  le>i.  inviting  regions  of  the  east. 
They  ^cucJ  on  Uiu  Bosphorus,  and,  passing 
over  into  A>>ia,  they  acquired  an  incalculable  ] 
booty,  etfcctuig  the  subjugatioa  of  all  the  coun-  j 
uy  through  which  they  passec^  lad  which  ot- 1 
fered  ^caicely  a  show  of  resistance  lo  their  - 
dreaded  arui.s.  This  is  recorded  as  the  first  | 
naval  expedition  of  the  Goths.  A  second  sue- 1 
ceeded,  and  a  third,  which  hroueht  these  north- 
era  banviansbefore  die  Long  WftUs  of  Athens, 
the  once  famous  Pinnus.  The  whole  of  Greece 
on  the  mainland  was  ravaged  in  ihtsdei>ccnlof 
the  Goihs,  who  pursued  their  way  to  the  borders 
of  (he  sea,  beyond  which  they  could  behold  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  which  had  not  yet  been  violated 
by  the  fool  of  a  barbarian.  Here  I  hey  paused 
in  their  career  of  devastation  and  viciotr ;  num- 
bers were  induced  to  snbnut  lothe  authority  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  incorporated  witli  the 
soldiers  of  the  cmj^Tor.  The  rest  returned, 
with  various  fortune  and  adventures,  lo  their 
seals  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bttxtne  Sea.  Innnmerable  wars  succeeded  the 
pf^riod  of  this  ::^reat  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in 
which  ihe  Romans  were  not  always  sufferers ; 
yet  the  Gothic  power  steadilv  increased  till  the 
Mfieaiance  of  an  enemy  as  formidable  as  they 
thenuelves  had  been  when  they  first  broke  the 
bounds  of  their  native  wilderness,  who  threat- 
ened war  and  ruin  no  less  to  the  half  civilized 
people  who  had  preceded  them  in  their  march 
towardsthe  rich  capital  of  the  world,  than  to  that 
capital  itself.  The  kin^domof  the  OstroGK>ihs 
then  ext<Miih'J  from  the  Baltic  to  the  EuxincSea, 
and  its  ihruoc  was  occupied  by  Hermanric,  one 
of  their  greatest  princes,  who  mled  over  an  im- 
mense numhiT  01  tribe*?.  The  Visi  Goths,  at  the 
same  time,  occupied  the  bnnks  ofthcNiesierand 
the  German  side  of  i lie  Danubiiis.  Before  the 
valour  and  feroci^  of  the  Huns  and  Alani,  these 
once  dreaded  conqnerors  irere  either  prosftmted 
or  put  to  flight ;  and  the  barbarian*:,  who  had 
so  often  sent  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  now 
hegged  its  demengr,  and  sued  to  be  taken  under 
its  protection  and  received  into  the  Empire. 
The  emperor  Valcns  was  then  upon  the  throne ; 
and  in  his  rcii:n  the  Visi  Goths  were  transport- 
etl  as  tributaries  and  subjects  within  the  an- 
cient limits,  which  had  not  yet  receded  from  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Establishei!  in  Ma?- 
sia,  and  for  a  time  beyond  the  fear  of  the  Sar- 
matians,  the  Goths  .soon  began  to  forget  their 
allegiance,  and  lo  desire,  if  not  to  eojc^,  their 
old  independence.  The  next  Gothic  war  was 
conducted  tlier^'fore,  within  theboundariesover 
which  the  Romnn  emperor  pretended  to  rule; 
and  the  conflict  was  no  longer  for  the  integri^ 
of  the  empire,  but  for  its  existence.  Huns, 
Alani,  Ostro  Goths,  and  Visi  Goths,  united  in 
this  war ;  but  the  death  of  the  Gothic  leader, 
and  the  accession  of  Thcodosius  in  the  east, 
pivaervedyeia  little  longer  the  Empire  and  its 
name.  For  -^nme  time  after  this,  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Gothic  tribes  were  in  Thrace  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which,  in  some 

measure,  they  raided  as  the  sttpendiaries  of  the 


emperor.  The  reigns  of  the  succcNsors  of  The- 
udosius  were  coeval  wiih  the  elevation  ot  Aiaric 
to  the  throne  of  the  Visi  Guths;  nod  the  wars 

of  iliat  people  were  renewed  with  a  spin;  w  hi<  h 
proved  ibul  tbey  had  not  yet  acca^iomeJ  them- 
selves to  look  upon  the  KoiQaDti  as  other  ihaa 
their  enemies,  and  that  they  considered  them 
still  as  legitimate  a  prey  as  when  they  first 
broke  into  their  empire  fium  the  regions  of  ihe 
north.  In  the  year  410  the  cify  ol  Rome  IcU 
into  the  hands  of  these  long-aspiring  warrior^; 
and  all  Italy,  thai  had  long  been  li.i'  ]>t  ivi- 
lej,'eti  dcilruyer  of  natiun.>,  experienced  liic  leii  i- 
huiive  jastice  which  had  for  ages  been  invoked 
against  her  ambition.  But  no  permaneoi  em- 
pire succeeded  the  occupation  ofthe  Goths,  and 
the  dcatli  of  Alaric  terminated  their  sorercignljr 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  ailerwardi«,  however,  ihey 
obtained  a  le^  illustrious  dominion  in  Gaul,  in 
which  they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  3d  Aqui- 
tainc  on  the  sea-coa^  from  the  (Sarmwt  to  the 
Liiirc.  From  this  comparatively  narr  nv  u  rn- 
tory,  and  which,  moreover,  they  enjuved  but  as 
subjetna  of  Rome,  the  Goihs  exteinaed  them- 
selves over  all  the  olher  southern  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  established  a  uuw 
monaichy  in  Spain.  We  have  thus  tiac-ed 
the  prioress  of  tne  Visi  Goths  to  their  final  set- 
tlement in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  they 
were  to  hold  as  a  ixTnianent  possession;  they 
here  become  the  prageiiiiors  of  the  modern 
Spaniards,  and  require  no  longer  notice  from 
the  historian  of  antiquity.  The  fortunes  and 
fliie  of  the  other  races  were  not  yet  decided ;  hut 
a  blanch  of  one  of  them,  the  fleruli.  wa^  do- 
lincd  very  soon  afterwards  to  pui  an  end  to  the 
still  rmiaining  nnme  and  oince  of  imperial 
power,  and  to  fix  a  Barbarian  throne  in  the  seai 
of  universal  empire.  The  reign  of  Oiloacei. 
however,  and  his  Heruli,  can  hardly  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  Goths,  so  lon^  had  that 
branch  been  severed  from  the  original  stem. 
When  the  Visi  Goths  became  satisfied  u  i'h  the 
po»cs^iou  ot'iiispanjii,  aiiulhcr  liumei  ou.s  hoiile, 
the  Osiro  Goths,  still  roained  wiihoui  dominion 
equal  to  |heir  courage  and  their  wants.  The 
la.st  years  of  the  reign  of  Odoacer  embroiled 
him  with  the  leader  of  those  si  ill  i-'  avir^r  ma- 
rauders; and  the  overthrow  of  llie  Hcruli,  and 
of  the  first  Barbarian  empire  in  Italy,  was  suc- 
ceedetl  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ostro  Goths,  A.  D.  493.  About 
GO  years  afterwards  the  eunuch  ^larst-s,  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Justin  emperor  of  the  ea.si, 
pot  an  end  to  the  Gothic  u.<^urnati<m  in  Italy. 
The  almve  account  is  furnished  by  the  accredtr- 
ed  authority  of  history ;  but  another  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Goihs  proceeds 
upon  other  data,  ana  innnmerable  theories  sup 
ply  the  place  of  authentlcaied  fact.  Two  only 
seemdeservint^herc' if  particular  notice ;  (he  firs: 
involving  the  question,  "  were  the  Goths  Scy- 
thians V  and  the  second,  that  of  their  affinity 
with  the  Germans.  It  <ieems,  the  better  arjrit- 
ments  are  brought  to  prove  thai,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Europe,  when  a  second  mii^ratiob 
from  the  east  impelled  the  Celw!  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine,  a  division  of  the  great 
Teutonic  horde  occurred  ;  thai  a  lar?e  portion 
directed  it^if  bcyotid  the  Sinus  Codanns  to- 
wards the  wild  counlrics  of  the  present  SinfJe-t 
and  iV^mey,  while  the  rest  proceeded  towards 
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Ihe  centre  of  Europe.  These  latter  people  were  i 
Ibe  Germans  i  the  Ibrmer  were  the  Scandiiia- 
rians^who,  at  a  later  period  recrosaed  the  gull' 
or  sen,  and,  with  the  name  of  Goths,  Sec.  pos- 
sc^-d  thcuiM.-lve:i  of  the  abodes  which  the  Oei  - 
mans,  pressing  on  towards  the  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, were  abuidoniac  almost  fnm  day  to  day. 

Ga JKU.  It  is  vniversany  acknowledged 
that  the  name  of  Hclhs,  which  afterw  ards  sei  v- 
ed  to  designate  the  whole  ul  what  we  now  call 
9reeee.  was oiriginally  applied  only  to  a  particu- 
ar  dbtfict  of  Thessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides,  the  common 
denoini nation  of  Ht^llcnes  had  noi  yet  been  re- 
ceived m  (hat  wide  acce{>taiion  which  was  after- 
wards attached  to  it,  but  each  separate  district 
enjoyed  ii^  d  Lsiincti ve  appellation,  derived  mostly 
from  the  claiiby  whicn  it  was  held,  or  from  the 
chieftain  who  was  regarded  as  tJie  parent  of  the 
race.  In  proctf  of  this  assertion  the  liistorian 
ai^wals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  posterior 
li>  Ar  "jri---  of  Trtiy^  never  ajiplies  a  common 
term  to  tiie  Greeks  in  general,  but  calls  them 
Daaai,  Argivi,  and  Acbzi.  The  opinion  thus 
advanced  by  Thucydides  finds  support  in  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  states,  that  when  Homer  mentions 
ihc  Heliciiejs,  we  must  understand  liiin  as  refer- 
ring to  a  people  who  occupied  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly.  The  ?5ame  writer  observes, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  lime  of  Ilesiod  and  Ar- 
chilochtis  that  wc  hear  of  the  Panhellcncs. 
Bcyiax,  wiiose  a:^e  is  dtspuird,  but  of  whom  we 
may  safely  affirm  (bat  he  wrote  about  the  time 

foe  Pelopoonesian  war,  Ineltidea  under  Hellas 
al!  the  conn'ry  situated  fouih  of  the  Amhraeian 
gulf  and  the  Penens.  Iiero<iotus  extends  its 
limits  still  further  north,  lyy  taking  in  Threspo- 
tia,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  south  of 
the  rirer  Acheron.  Bat  It  is  more  usual  to  ex- 
clii<le  Epiriis  from  Gnecia  Propria,  ant^  to  place 
itsnonh-wesiern  extremity  at  Ambracia.onthe 
Ionian  Sea,  while  mount  Horoolc,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  PeneUs,  was  looked  upon  as  form- 
ing its  boundary'  on  the  opposite  side.  In  Gme- 
cia  Prop!  ia  were  the  foihnv ing  divisions  :  Thes- 
wlia,  Acamania  and  its  islands,  j£toiia  and 
Athanania,  Doris,  Locris,  and  Enhon,  Phocis, 
Bccotia,  Atljra,  and  Megnri^.  The  Pelopon- 
nesus and  its  provinces,  together  wiili  the  adja- 
cent islands,  form  the  third  and  last  portion  of 
the  whple.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  Gre- 
cian continent  is  formed  by  the  great  monntaln- 
chain,  which,  branching.'  off  from  ilie  Julian 
Alps  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  tr.iverses 
those  extensive  re  i:i  on  known  to  the  ancients' 
tinder  the  names  of  niyria,  Dardania,  P.Tonia, 
and  Thrace,  and  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  l  enii  al  ridge  are 
celebrated  as  the  Scardus,  Qrbclus,  Rhodope, 
and  Hremus  of  antiquity,  and  conatitnte  some  I 
of  the  hiu''i'"st  land  of  ih*>  Knropenn  mntment. 
Of  the  ^e.■L^  which  encomia's  Greece,  that  on 
the  western  >-ide  was  called  Ionium  Mare;  the 
portion  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of 
Adriatic,  or  gnlf  of  Venice,  bein?  termed  Iw"  Ihe 
Or '1;  T.  niits  Sinus.  This  was  reckoned  to 
commence  from  the  Acroccraunian  promoniorv 
OQthe  coast  of  Epirus,  and  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  that  of  Ilalv.  On  the  so\»h-east 
iHe  Pe1oponnesn«j  wa^  bounded  bv  the  Cretan 
F'^n  'A  liirhdivi'! i  il  ii  from  the  ceh'hmled  inland 
whence  its  name  was  darired.    Straho,  in  his 
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view  of  Greece,  which  is  peculiar  tohimseII,di 
vides  II  into  five  peninsulas,  the  first  ot  which 
is  Pelojjonnesus,  separated  from  the  Qreclait 
contlnciii  hy  an  isthi/ui?  of  fnnv  .Madia.  The 
second  is  itcnuiictl  lioin  the  town  of  Pago:,  ub 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  to  Ni.viva,  the  haven  Of 
Megara;  the  distance  of  this  jsthmus  is  one 
hundred  and  iwoity  stadia.  *  The  thiul  is  en- 
closed  within  a  line  drawn  Iruiu  the  exiiemitv 
of  the  Crisssean  bay  to  Thermopykr,  aeroe* 
Bceoiia,  Phocis,  and  the  terriiuiy  ol  li  e  Loeri 
Epicnemidii,  a  sj)aceof  live  hundied  ni;d  etgh: 
stadia.  The  fourth  is  defined  by  ihe  jjuli  ri 
Aml>racia  and  il.e  Meliau  bay,  separaieJ  Iroui 
each  other  b^  an  liithmus  of  eight  hundred  .Ma* 
dia.  The  tiAh  is  terminated  oy  a  line  tmcnl 
also  from  the  Ambrarian  cnilf  across  '1  hesjalv. 
and  part  of  Muceduma,  lu  the  1  hermuiciis  iii- 
nus.  No  part  of  Europe,  it  we  except  S\vi(. 
zerland,  isso  mountainous  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  extent  a.H  Greece,  being  traversed  m  nf- 
most  ever}'  <5ire<'iion  hy  humeious  rKiijes,  the 
summits  of  whirh,  though  not  so  Jolly  as  it  c 
central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  the  elevatimi  of  peq^etunl  snow. 
The  most  considerable  chain  is  that  wliich  ha5 
been  described  as  forming  the  nonheiTi  !  '  It  of 
Greece,  and  which  divides  the  waters  that  mix 
with  the  Danube  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  and  JF.^ean.  It  extends  its  ramifica- 
tions in  varit-us  directions  throughout  Ihe  an- 
cient countries  of  the  Dalmatums.  Illyrian.o, 
Paeonians,  Macedonians,  and  Thraclans,  tmder 
different  names,  whieh  witl  hereafter  be  more 
particularly  specified.  Of  these  the  Scardus 
and  Candavii  montes  are  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive.  Strikin|f  oft' nearly  at  right 
angles  from  the  central  diam  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Dalmatia  andDardania,  they  serred  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Tllyria  and  Macedonia; 
thence  conimuirifr  in  the  same  direction,  imder 
the  still  more  celebrated  name  of  Pindas,  thev 
nearly  divided  the  Grecian  continent  from  north 
to  south,  thus  separating  Epirusfrom  Thessaly, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Innum  Sea  from  those  [>{ 
the  jEj^eao.  and  uniting  at  length  with  the 
moantafBs  of  iEtolia,  Dolopia,  and  Trachinta. 
From  Pindn<;  the  elevated  ndf^es  of  Lincron,  Po-  " 
lyanus,  and  Tomaros,  spread  to  the  west  over 
every  part  of  Epirus,  and  finally  terminate  im 
the  Acroceratmian  mountains  on  the  Chaoniim 
coast.  The  Camhnnii  montes  brandt  off  in  the 
opposite  or  eastern  direction,  and  form  the  nata- 
ral  separation  between  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
'  Iv,  blending  afterwards,  near  the  momh  of  the 
Haliacmon,  on  the  Thermaie  gulf,  with  ihc  lofty 
summits  of  Olvmpus.  The  latter  runs  parallel 
to  the '^ea,  as  lar  as  the  ruiir"-e  of  ']  ■  PeneH5, 

and  is  succeeded  by  the  chain  of  mount  Ossa, 
and  thi8ar*in  by  monat  Pellon,  alonf  the  Mag- 

T^e^ian  rn«st.  At  a  lower  point  in  the  great 
Piiidian  range,  where  it  assumes  the  nprellalion 
of  Tvmphresms.  mount  Othrrs  streienes  east- 
ward, thus  formine  the  .sonthem  eaciomre  at 
the  jrreat  b«.«in  of  Th«ep«ly,  and  lerminaitnp  on 
the  shore*  of  the  Pagasiran  bay.  Mmmt  QZtz 
is  siltiiiied  still  further  to  ihe  south.  A  Her  form- 
ine  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  Thermopvla?,  it  encloses  the 
course  of  thtit  river  in  con  inn  et  ion  with  the  paraN 

lei   ridiT'"   of  D'hn  -    run!   ;)|ir  I    Irriv  i  i -,'ng  the 

whole  of  the  Qrectan  con  i  i  nent  thna  east  to  wait. 
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MiinSi  <n  ihe  sbures  of  the  Ambracian  galf, 
with  tne  moan  la  ins  of  i  he  Athatnanes  and  Am- 

philochia  />.  Coniiecied  wuh  inounl  CEla,  in  a 
50Uih-we»  '^rk;^  direcuun,are  Coraxand  Aracyu- 
iJktts,  moanouBS  of  MwiliA  and  Acarnania; 
while  more  iinmediaicly  to  ttie  south  are  the 
celebrated  peaks  ut  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Cithxron,  which  belong  lo  riiocis  and  Buioiia. 
▲  eonUaiMUoa  ol'the  l«uier  tnouataia,  imder  (he 
names  of  CEnean  aod  Qeranean,  forms  the  oon- 
neccing  link  between  the  ;^rcat  chains  of  north- 
em  Greece  wnii  thocse  ol  lite  Peloponnesus. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Greece  are  riirnished|a» 
natarallv  be  expected,  by  the  exieosive 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedooia,  and  Illyria. 
in  Thrace  we  find  ilie  Ilcbras,  MarlUa,  and 
Strymon,  Sbr0im0fui ;  lu  Macedonia,  the  Axi- 
ns,  Vardar,  the  Erigonus,  Kutckuk,  the  Lydias, 
Caraismak,  and  the  Haliacmon,  Indjt  jVIauro. 
In  Illyria,  Ihe  Drilo,  Drimo,  the  Genujius,  Scoin- 
ti,  and  the  A{>sns,  Ergcnl.  Some  considerable 
Streams  flow  also  into  the  iooiao  Sea  t'som  the 
momtains  of  Epirus;  sneh  as  the  Aons,  now 
Voioussa,  the  Aracthiis,  or  river  of  Arta  ;  and 
still  further  south,  the  rapid  but  troubled  Ache- 
loos,  now  Aspropotanu.  In  Thessaly,  the  Pe- 
neos,  named  by  the  modem  Greeks  SaUmbria, 
takes  its  rise  frcmi  Pindusi,  and,  ader  collecting 
numberless  tributary  streams,  traverses  the  la- 
mous  gorge  of  Teinpe,  and  falls  inU)  the  gulf  of 
Therme.  T he  Sperchios,  now  fHfaia,  a  river 
of  southern  Thessaly,  coming  from  mountTym- 
phrestus,  is  received  into  the  Maliacgulf  a  lit- 
Xle  tothe  northof  Thermopvla;.  The  Cephissus, 
BOW  Mturo,  rises  in  (he  rhocian  mountains, 
and,  aAer  flowing  ttirough  pan  of  tha(  province 
and  of  Boeoiia,  empties  if^elf  into  the  Copaic 
lake.  The  Asopus,  Atopo,  piisses  throu^'ti  the 
aoatkem  plains  of  Boeoiia,  and  is  lost  in  the  nar- 
nvaea  which  separates  the  continent  (ram  £tt» 
boa.  LasUy.  we  may  mentioa  the  Bvrans,  now 
F^idnri.  a  river  of  ancient  jElolin,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Corinthiangulf  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
tta  Aehelooa.  The  most  considerable  lakes  of 
Oreece  are  those  of  Scutari  znA  Ochndi  m  11- 
iyria,the  LabeatLs  Palusand  Lychniiis  Pains  of 
ancient  ja^ography.  In  Mai'e>K)ma,  tlio-^e  of 
TbitMi  ana  Btickik,  near  the  Sirymon,  an- 

•iiwer  to  the  Gereiaitis  and  Bolbe.  In  Epinijs 
the  lake  of  ritanniM  is  perhaps  the  Parnboiis 
Palus  of  Eustathius.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
bv  classical  writers  of  the  Lacus  Boebias,  now 
caHat,  of  Thaaaaly.  Aacieiit  historians  have 

.alsoMtiedl  some  lakes  in  Aeamania  and  iBto- 
lia,  (he  most  considerable  of  which  was  that  of 
Trichoniom,  now  Vrachori,  in  the  latter  pro- 

'Vinee.   IlBOBOlia,  the  lake  of  Copee  h.ts  ex- 

•ehaajsed  its  name  for  that  of  Topolias  An 
inqnirjr  into  the  origin  of  the  earlie«5t  settlers 
in  ancient  Greece S9»*ras to  Ix-  one  'hose  ques- 
tions from  which  no  aatisfnctory  re^ilt  is  to  be 

-expected,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the 
snDjeet  having  onlyservwl  to  furnish  addition- 
al proof  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Strabo  represents  Greece,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Hecateus  the  Milesian,  as  inhabited, 
remote  ages,  bv  several  baitirian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Lelej^cs,  Dryopes,  Cancones,  and  Pela^ 
g.  with  the  Aones,  Temmiccs,  and  Hyantes. 

■These  appavendf  overspread  the  whole  eonti- 

•nen(ofGfeece,aswellasthe  Peloponn^'sn*;,  nnd 
werein possession  of  (hat  country  when  the  mi- 


grations  of  Pelopaand  Danao^of  Cadmns  and 

ilie  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  Thracians  headed 

by  CumolpuF,  produced  important  chati-^es  m 
the  population,  and  probably  m  the  languu^'e,  of 
every  portion  of  the  territory  which  they  occo* 
pied.  The  tribes  here  enumerated  by  S:rabo 
\  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  moat  ancient 
uihubiiants  of  ilic  llolienic  continent  wliich  are 
known  lo  us^  hut  to  auemgi  to  discriminate  be- 
tweeo  their  respective  eras  with  the  scanty  ma^ 
tcrials  winch  have  reached  n^,  would  j/roi^ably 
a  la^k  :>urpa:>6ing  tiie  ubiliiiesuf  the  uiu^l  m- 
delatigahle  antiquary.  If  it  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  some  decided  opinion  on  the  sub> 
ject  (and  in  such  obscure  and  complioa'.ed  que* 
Hons,  it  seems  Jilliculttoavoid  falling  iatosoiS.* 
:>ysicin,^  we  i^hould  be  inclined  tu  ibllow  the  no- 
tions ol  the  learned  Manoert.  With  respectto 
the  Lele^es,  and  the  other  irilicb  aUive  eriiime- 
ratcd,  he  regards  them  as  the  origin  si  inhai-u- 
anls  of  the  Grecian  ■  ontinc.it,  an  1  j  l  ior  lo  the 
Pelas^i,  though,  on  account  ot  their. ykraadering 
habits,  they  were  not  unfrequently  cin'oed  «'i:b 
that  m.ire  ceiehratei!  lacc  He  jjiotnids  liis 
opiniuii  ouapa.ssag(  'i  lIfNio  l,  wlnci.  •>jH'ai^s  <  f 
the  Leleges  as  coeval  wuh  Dcucali  i..,  to.ircther 
with  other  citations  adduced  firomS;rabo,  in  ilie 
place  already  referred  to.  Aristotle  assigns  to 
them  Acarnania,  Locris,  and  B<To'.ia.  Pa  i^n- 
nias  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  c>iabli>hetl 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Lacooia,  for  he  speaks 
i)f  Leiex  as  the  oldest  indi:?enous  prince  uf  ;hat 
country.  It  appears  that  they  were  no',  cor-.tin- 
ed  to  the  continent  of  Greece,  since  wo  find 
them  occupying  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  eonjnnetum  with  the  Carians,  an  ancient 
race,  with  whom  ihcy  were  s«»in!ich  in  <>i  in'Xcd 
as  to  become  identified  with  them.  We  knaw 
abo  from  Homer,  that  a  portion  of  this  widely 
diffused  tribe  had  found  its  way  to  the  .shores  til 
Asia  Minor.  Belonging  tothe  same  $:ock  were 
the  ancient  Cure'es  of  /Eiolia  and  Uie  Teleho" 
and  Taphii,  pirates  of  Acarnanin  n:!d  the  i-^l- 
ands  situateu  near  its  shores.  We  ;iriv 
consider  the  Acarnanians  and  the  .^uiuli.ms 
themselves  as  descended  from  thispriini'.ivc  race 
llnui:;h  the  latter  were  asswiaied  with  a  col  -nv 
Irom  Peloponnesits,of  which  the  leader's  nn  tie 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  indi^nons  CnrcTes. 
Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  Cauc  ine<.  wlio, 
tf)gether  with  the  Lelegcs,  are  rank'!  by  ihe 
historian  Hecat;Eu.s  amon?  the  ear!ie>i  na.iuns 
of  Greece.  We  collect  from  Homer  iha:  they 
Inhabited  the  western  part  of  Pcloponnc>:n«, 
whichaecount  is  confirmed  by  Ilerod'H-^.  Ho 
mer,  however,  in  another  place  enuinera  esihem 
among  the  allies  of  Priam,  whi  h  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  formed  ser'1  'm-mts  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  Lele'.^ev  In  snp- 
pcit  of  this  supposition,  Straba  alii  ins  tiat 
many  writers  assigned  to  the  Cauconcs  a  por« 
tion  of  Asia  Minor  near  the  river  Parhenttis; 
and  he  adds,  that  .'^ouie  believer!  iliem  '  i  be  S  -v- 
thians,  or  Macedonians,  while  oiiiei  N  cln^-^ed 
(hem  generally  with  other  tribex,  imder  :be 
name  of  Pel  isgi.  In  his  own  lime,  all  trace  it 
the  exiittenceof  this  ancient  mce  had  di'tanpea''' 
ed-  The  Dryope->  seem  lo  hare  fir-i  settled  in 
the  moimtainous  regions  of  (Eta.  where  tliev 
transmitted  their  name  to  a  small  traet  of  m-m- 
irv  on  lheborde;d  of  Dnri^and  Pli  r-i  :  Oic.v- 
archus,  however,  extends  ihci."  »c!J,i:orv  as  u: 
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ss  the  Ambraein  galf.  W  e  kn  o  w  f rom  Hero- 
dotus  that  they  afterwards  passed  luto  Eubaea, 
and  from  thence  into  PelopoDnesus  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Stralxj 
ranks  the  Dryopes  amoni?tho^^•  inJ)es  chiefly  of 
Thrucian  origin,  who  had  limn  ilip  earliest  pe- 
riod established  themselves  m  the  latter  countiy 
towards  the  sombem  aliores  of  the  Bazine. 
To  ihe  same  primeval  limes  must  lie  referred 
the  Aones,  who  are  said  to  have  occupied  Ba-o- 
lia  before  the  mvasion  of  Cadmus,  ana  the  rei&:n 
of  Cecrops  in  Attica}  we  hoar  also  of  the  Ec- 
lencs,  Hranies,  and  Temmiem,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  harmg  all  held  possessions  of  that 
fertile  portion  of  Gieeoe.  Weareaowtospeak 
of  the  Pelafgi,  a  numerous  and  important  peo> 
pie,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  a  prcater  share  of 
our  notice  than  any  of  the  pntniiive  Grecian 
tribes  hiihenoenuinerated.  To  examine,  how- 
ever, til  the  ancient  tnditions  which  have  been 
preserved  relative  to  this  remarkable  race,  and 
still  further  iodise uss  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  upheld  respecting  its  origin  in  modem 
times,  would  of  itaelf  occiqnr  a  vdlome,  and  con- 
sequently far  esKced  dte  Omits  of  a  work  de- 
signed for  more  general  purpi^ses.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  present  ihe  reader  with 
■  summary  account  of  win!  has  been  transmil- 
led  to  us  by  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
elusions  to  which  modem  critics  have  arri ved.on 
this  subject.  We  may  observe  that  almost  all 
the  historians,  j^ts,  and  roythologists  of  anti- 
quity, derive  tneir  appellation  ftom  a  hero  nam- 1 
ed  Pelasgus,  though  ihey  difTer  in  their  account 
of  his  origin.  Some  supposin;?  him  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  others  representing  him 
10  be  the  son  of  Japiter  and  Niobe.  They  con- 
«ar  also  in  attributing  to  the  Pelasgi  the  first 
iniiroTemen'.s  in  rivilizntion  and  in  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life.  They  were  not  confined  to  one 
particular  portion  of  Greece,  for  we  find  them 
spread  over  the  whole  conntry;  but  thev  are 
staled  to  have  occupied,  more  especiallv,  Kpirus 
and  Thessalv,  parts  .if  Marrdonia  anc{ Thrace, 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Troad,  to- 
gether with  the  Crdadesand  Crete,  Bceotiaand 
Attica;  in  the  Pcloponnesn-^,  Arhaia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  tbeir  numerous  and  extensive  settlements 
in  Itahr}  such  were,  in  fact,  the  migratory  ha- 
UlSOfthis  people,  that  they  obtainM  in  conse- 

Smce  the  iiirknameof  «tXapyr(i  or  .storks,  from 
e  Athenians ;  and  we  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  term  of  Pelasgi  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  tribes  wbifh  resembled  them  in  regard 
to  the  frequency  of  their  miijrations,  although 
of  a  dif^^rent  origin.  We  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  nation  specifieaUyso 
designated,  since  we  find  it  me»tioned*bfHo> 
mer  in  his  account  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  Great 
and  universal,  however,  as  was  the  ascendency 
isiirped  by  the  Pelasgic  bod  v  in  the  earliest  ages 
f  Greece,  its  decline  is  allowed  to  have  been 
equally  rapid  and  complete.  In  proportion  as 
the  Hellenic  confclf-r  nrv  obtained  a  preponde- 
rating  power  and  influence,  the  Pelasgic  name 
and  language  lost  frronnd,  and  at  length  fell  into 
surb  tn'nl  disuse,  that  in  thp  lime  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides scarcely  a  vestige  remained,  to 
which  those  historians  could  refer,  in  proof  of 
their  former  existence.   Such  are  the  general 


facts  relaliveto  the  history  of  the  Pclas^i.which 
are  foimded  on  the  universal  iiesiunony  ul  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  origin  of  this  once  celebrai«d 
people  is  tar  from  being  equally  well  attested ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  noint  which  seems  materially  con- 
nected with  ilu-  lii>l(-ry  tii  the  first  pu{>ulatiui 
t^' Greece,  we  may  perhaps  be  pertniited  to  lake 
this  oppoitimty  ot  investigating  the  suujeet 
somewliat  more  in  detail  than  We  nave  hitherto 
ventured  to  do.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  ori- 
gita  of  the  Pelasgi,  two  conlliciing  .systems, 
principally,  are  presented  to  our  nuiice,  each  ol 
which,  however,  seems  to  obtain  support  from 
antiquity,  and  has  been  upheld  by  modern  cri- 
tics with  much  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
one  coiiaiden  the  Pelasgi  as  coming  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Grecian  continent,  while 
the  other  derives  their  origin  from  Peloponne- 
sus, and  thus  regards  that  ptni/i.sulaas  the  cen- 
tre from  which  all  their  migratioits  proceeded. 
The  latter  o|anian,  it  most  w  confessed,  rests 
on  the  positive  statement  of  several  authors  of 
no  inconsiderable  name  in  antiquity ;  such  as 
Pherecydes,  Ephorus,  Dionysiusof  Halicama:$- 
sus,  and  Pausanias,  who  all  concur  in  fixing 
upon  Areadia  as  the  iiM)ther  country  and  fiui 
.seat  of  the  Pclas<,n  ;  while  the  firmer  nolionis 
not,  webelieve, positively  maiuiamed  by  any  an*' 
cient  author.  But  this  silence  cannot  be  deoBsd 
conclusive ;  and,  on  the  examinatiotL  of  facts 
and  probabilities,  we  shall  find  a  much  greater 
weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  this  con- 
clusion Saimasius  long  since  arrived,  and  after 
him  the  riM  Oeinoz ;  and  the  opinion  has  been, 
we  conceive,  maleriallv  strengthened  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  lea rne<l  author  of  the  Hone  Pe- 
lasgiciE.  Larcher,  however,  and  the  French 
critics  of  the  present  school,  appear  mill  to  ad- 
here to  the  aitthority  of  Dionjrsius,  or  rather  to 
that  of  the  ?eneaU)eists  whose  accounts  he  prin- 
cipally follows.  Were  we  to  look  to  probabiii* 
ties  alone,  we  should  at  once  discredit  a  thooiy 
which  attributed  the  origin  of  so  nmaenMii  a 
people,  as  the  Pcla.sgi  undoubtedly  were,  to  Pe- 
loponnesus generally;  but  still  more  so, when 
they  are  relerreil  to  a  small  mountainous  district 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula.  Wiihoiit  pre- 
tending to  deny  that  the  Arcadians  were  among 
the  ff^st  settlers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  it  must 
l)e  urged,  that  it  seems  utterly  incredible  they 
shoold  have  ever  had  the  means  of  mxMtAing 
their  colonies  throughout  Greece,  imd  even  to 
Italy,  in  the  manner  as<  ribed  to  them  ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  ihe.se  accounts,  we  must 
presume  tmUtlie  Arcadia  of  that  early  a?e  was 
much  more  extensive  than  the  small  Pelopon- 
nesian  tract  to  which  the  Grecian  historians  so 
often  allude.  If  we  concede  to  Arcatlin.  proper- 
ly 80  called,  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  Pelasfie  noe,  we  araat  allow  also  that  Ln- 
conia  was  the  mother  country  of  ihe  Leb  2:es, 
accortlingto  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pau.sa- 
nias;  and  thence  it  must  follow,  that  the  whole 
of  Greece  derived  its  population  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesu.'*,  a  (het  not  oniy  imprbhnhle  in  itself, 
mil  also  in  contradiction  to  hi><torv,  which,  with 
little  exception,  represents  the  stream  of  Gre- 
cian migration  as  flowing  (h)m  north  to  soaib. 
It  will  not  surelv  be  asserted  that  those  va^ 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Hellas  were 
vet  unpeopled,  while  the  jslaivl  of  Pelops  was 

sending  forth  such  swarms  of  wairiora  lo.  oocih 
Dl 
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Ei*'Jw  I  nt  Jt  unknown  regioris,  or  that  die 
rdes  oV  IHjrha,  Peeonia,  MacedoiiisL  and 
Thrace,  were  le:a  advenlurons  than  the  nrba- 

lians  of  Arcadia.   It'  these  suppositions  cannot 
he  admitted,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
above-named  cxteiusivc  cnuiines  imt  only  fur- 
BishfKl  the  primilive  populauoo  of  Greece,  but 
tlM>  ttam  time  lo  time  supplied  ihoae  numeruns 
hand:;  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Pela'^gi,  first  paved  ihe  way  ior  the  iiurutiuction 
ofci  viluation  and  comincrcc  amongst  licr  savage 
dans.   That  Asia  Minoi  also  contributed  to  the 
peopling  of  Greece  can  scaicdf  be  doubted, 
when  we  notice  the  remarkaWe  fact,  that  all  the 
earliest  Grecian  tribes  were  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed settlements  on  the  former  continent  be- 
fore the  sie^  of  Troy.  But  the  constant  inter- 
chan^  which  seems  to  have  subsisted  from  the 
earliest  per  io<l  t>et\vccn  iheinhahiiantsofThrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
oppoaile  ahona  of  the  Boephoms  and  the  Hel- 
lespont, rather  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  now  examine  what  confirmation  c  an  be  i 
derived  from  antiquity  in  support  of  a  theory 
vfaieli  has  been  bitheito  defeuied  on  the  score 
of  probability  alone.    In  the  first  place  then  we 
may  collect  from  Herotloius,  thai,  at  the  reinoi- 
eetepoch  to  which  his  historical  researches  could 
■nam,  Qiinis  and  the  western  regions  of  north- 
ern Greece  were  largely  peopled  by  the  Pelaspri, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pelassia,  which 
it  continued  to  bear  till  it  wa.s  superseded  by 
Hut  of  Hdlat.   The  existence  of  thi.s  people  in 
Ihe  momtiuns  and  plains  of  northern  Thessaly, 
in  very  dialant  times,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  names  of  Pela^^i^iotis,  and  Pelasgic  Arpos, 
which  were  applied  to  the  particular  districts 
which  they  had  occupied.   Still  further  north, 
we  follow  them  with  .Tiistin  into  Macedonia,  and 


Sell!  were  descended  Irora  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
worshipped  Jupiter,  according  to  their  nauve 
cusiuin,  mthe  manner  deacruwd  hf  Ibe  poeL 

These  Selli,  as  is  well  known,  were  possessed  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  ol  Dodona,  and  were  ac- 
coiiniedoncof  the  most  ancient  irilx's  of  G  recce 
according  to  Aristotle ;  so  that,  if  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni were  Ineir  progeoitoni,  these  most  have  been 
The  Pn-i.i.  i,  from  whose  name  the 
I^iin  word  Gntct  is  doubtless  derivecl,  were 
probably  another  branch  of  the  same  Pbla.sgic 
stocl(,  as  Aristotle  names  them  in  co^jimctiao 
with  the  Belli,  and  places  them  in  the  same  pan 
of  Greece,  that  is,  about  Dtxlona  and  the  Ache- 
lous.  He  add.s,  that  the  V^aisni  were  atlcrwardft 
called  Hellenes,  which  IS  confirmed  by  the  Pai> 
an  Chronicle  and  ApoUodorus,  who  qnotes  the 
word  (torn  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  lliat  the  Laiins  should  haveconstanl- 
ly  employed  an  obsolete  appellation  to  designate 
a  people,  with  whom  they  were  aflerwards  so 
much  better  acquainted  under  that  of  Hellenes; 
and  tlie  fact  can  only  be  .satisfactorily  explained 
by  admittmg  that  a  i'reipient  inlerruursc  existed 
between  Epirus  and  Italy  before  the  name  of 
Hellenes  had  been  generally  substitnted  for  that 
of  Grvci ;  and  this  surnii.se  i.s  in  perfert  harmo- 
ny with  the  wcll-aulheniicated  accounl-s  of  the 
Pelasgic  migrations  into  the  latter  country.  As 
Strabo  ezprassly  remarks  that  the  Epirotic  na- 
tions were  descended  trim  the  Pelasgi,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  this  .statement  applies  to 
the  Chaones,  Molossi,  and  Thesproti,  who  at  a 
subseouenl  period  constituted  the  nuun  popula- 
tion or  that  part  of  Greece.    The  laner  are  in- 
deed positively  classed  with  the  Pelasei  by  He- 
riKlof.is,  when  he  states  that  Thesprolia  was 
once  called  Pelasgia.  If  we  now  pass  into  The»> 
s&ly,  we  shaU  find  another  considerable  part  o( 
the  Pelasgic  race  settled  in  that  rich  provirtce 


their  posses.sion  of  tliai  country  is  also  confirm-  i  under  the  name  of  iEolmns.    Herodotus  is  we 


ed  by  .^schylus,  as  he  extends  Pelasgia  to  the 
bluiksof  the  Strymon.  We  have  also ntuneroos 
nntlionties  to  prore  tlie  estaUiAment  of  the 

same  people,  at  a  p<'ri(^l  of  uncertain,  but  doubt- 
less very  early  date,  in  the  isles  ol'  Samothrare, 
Lemnos,Mld  blbros.  It  has  Wfn  asserted,  in- 
deed, bf  some  writers,  that  these  islands  were 
Ihe  seat  of  die  first  Pelasei,  and  ft  raay^  ob- 
served by  the  way,  that  this  maritime  situation 
might  lead  to  a  connexion  between  th-'  people 
whose  origin  we  are  now  discus^in?  and  we 
Phopnicians,  who  had  formed  similar  settle- 
ments, and  in  times  eqnallv  remote,  in  the  Cy- 
clade^.  Of  all  the  Pehi'^irlc  tril)e.s,lhe  most  ce- 
lebrated, as  Well  as  most  important,  was  that  of 
Tyrrheni.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Tyr- 
rheni formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Pelasgic  body,  we  are 
induced  to  fix  their  principal  Grecian  settle- 
nsaits  in  Epiras,  because,  according  to  Herodo- 
tns  and  other  wrilars,  that  proivince  was  their 
earliest  and  most  extensive  abode :  anrl  i!  was 
from  thence  that  they  crossed  over,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  opposite  shorss  of  Baly.  We 
shall  than  also  be  able  to  account  for  a  curious 
tnulitioD  preserved  bv  one  of  the  seholiasts  to 
Hdnar,  who  tells  OS  b  a  noie  io  n.  n.  Saik 

that,  according  to  Alexander  of  Pleuron,  the 


believe  the  only  writer  who  pasiiively  a.v^ribes 
the  conquest  of  this  cooniry  to  the  Thesproiiao 
Peh»gi,  at  which  period  tie  says  it  bore  tihe 

name  of  jEoHs,  Strabo,  however, seems  ro  have 
been  aware  of  such  a  tradition.  Hut  whai- 
etrer  opinion  we  adopt  as  to  this  particular  fact, 
we  can  hare  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  Pe- 
lasgic origin  ot  the  ancient  .^olians,  as  it  is 
clearly  acknowledged  by  Strabo.  and  is  also  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  aihnity  which  has  been 
traced  between  the  language  of  the  Pelasgt  and 
the  iEolic  dialect.  If  we  concede  this  point,  it 
is  elear  that  we  mast  resrard  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Achasi  as  sprinsin?  from  tlie  snine  stock,  al- 
though, in  the  first  instance,  thev  were  certainly 
confined  within  the  limits  of  Thessaly,  and  are 
always  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  th  it  restricted 
sense.  It  will,  perhaps,  bo  obiecied  to  thix  cla.s- 
stteadon,  that  we  generally  find  Ihe  Hellenic 
name  opposed  to  that  d'lhe  PeUis^,  batit  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  iherebv  disltngnished 
as  hcinff  of  a  difTerenf  ra  ;  if  would  rather 
seem  that  they  are  com[inrc(i  together  in  a  p<»li- 
cal  point  of  view,  from  cacli  in  its  turn  having 
become  widelv  diffused,  ami  havin?  cxcrrisc<! 
the  ereatest  influence  over  ibo-ie  counfrie*;  in 
which  it  had  taken  hkm.  Accordin?  to  TTcnxlo- 
tus,  the  Athenians  were  also  originally  Pelasgi : 
this  ftel  he  has  twice  a<«serted  in  different  parts 
of  his  work;  nor  ha^^  he  ever,  believe,  been 
contradicted  by  any  ancient  aiubor.  Larcnsr. 
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^owerer,  in  bis  exnminatloD  of  ilw  drnmology 

of  HerodoiU5,  has  entered  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion lu  provcihat  that  writer  was  mi-sintornicd  on 
ihii  pumi.    The  real  truth  seems  lobe,  that  the 
learned  Frenchoutn,  in  his  endeavour  to  derive 
all  the  Pelasgie  migratioos  tnm  the  Prioponne- 
sun,  found  this  assertion  of  Herodotus  iiH!oai> 
puubic  with  his  !>ystem,  and  therelore  aiteqqjted 
lose:  iia.Mde.  Until  more  solid  reaaoBstherefore 
ean  be  addticed  against  the  testhnoni^f  so  ac- 
credited an  historian,  we  must  allow  nis  antho- 
riqr  to  rcnuim  un-vli;ikt  n,  and  admit  thai  the 
Atncnians.  (u  the  earliest  period  of  their  histo- 
ry, were  Pelasei,  and  bore  the  specific  appella- 
iKjn  of  Crnnai  W'fore  tliey  a'^snnifd  that  of  Ce- 
cru|iitla;.    It  i>  well  known  ihai  iliey,  with  many 
other  Iribes  under  ^-itiuljir  circumstances,  atlcr- 
wards  became  incorporated  with  the  UeUenee. 
We  shall  now  eonclnde  this  seetioa  with  «  Ann 
account  of  the  dialects  of  Greece,  as  it  is  fnr- 
niahed  bv  Slrabo.   '  Greece,'  says  that  accurate 
geograpner,  'contains  many  nations,  bat  the 
principal  ones  are  equal  in  number  to  the  dia* 
lects  spoken  by  the  Greeks,  which  eonsiat  of 
four.    Of  these,  the  Ionic  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Attic,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Auica  were  once  called  lonians,  and  from 
fhesxe  were  descended  the  lonians,  who  founded 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  the  dialect 
which  we  I  all  Ionic.     The  Doiir  is  ihe  same 
with  the  JEohc,  as  all  the  Greeks  without  the 
blhmtis,-  if  we  except  the  Athenians  and  Me- 
gareans,  and  those  Horians  who  dwell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parnassus,  are  even  now  called  JEo- 
lians.    It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dorians,  be- 
ing few  in  number,  and  inhabiting  a  most  nijE^- 
ged  soil,  lon^  retained  their  prinritivelan^oai^e, 
as  they  had  but  little  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  adopted  different  customs  Irom 
thoaie  of  the  .£oIians,  with  whom  thi^  formerly 
were  imited  hj  Iks  of  cnnwiiwniwiiy.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  Athenfans,  who 
<(|WUpied  a  poor  an'i  barren  country,  and  eonse- 
qaentiy  were  less  expand  to  invasion:  hence 
Otef  were  accounted  indigenotis,  as  Thoeydi- 
des  reports,  since  none  were  induced  to  covet 
their  tprritorv.  and  tnseek  lo  wrest  itfyomthem. 
Tliiv  till  refore  was  liie  rea'^n  why  so  small  a 
people  remained  always  unconnected  with  the 
odier  nations  of  Greece,  and  nsed  adiaiect  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  The  jEolians  were  not  confined 
lo  the  countries  without  the  Isthmus,  but  occu- 
pied also  those  which  were  situated  within ; 
these,  howeTer,beeame  siAseqnently  intermixed 
with  the  lonians  who  came  from  Attica,  and 
WfcohaideslnbIi';hcd  themselves  in  the  .£fnaltis; 
ttdUkewisc  with  the  Dorians,  who,  in  eon- 
fmictioQ  with  the  Heraclidse,  founded  Blflgssa, 
and  several  other  ciiies  in  the  Poloponnesns. 
The  lonians  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Achoeans,  who  were  iEolians,  so  that  only  two 
nations  remained  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
JEoHans  and  the  Dorians.  Those  statetwUeli 
rtnd  but  little  intercourse  with  the  latter,  pre- 
served the  jF-olic  dialect ;  this  was  the  ca.se  with 
the  A  read  ians  and  the  Eleans.as  the  former  were 
altocethei  a  neople  of  inoimtaineers.and  never 
had  been  incioded  in  the  dhririon  of  Pekipone- 
«II8  made  bv  the  HeracHdc;  and  the  latter.flrom 
being  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Olympian 
Jvpnftf  had  long  remained  in  Ihe  peaceaMe  en* 
fdTneatorilMirfloaMiy :  thgrwuiiimiiiKf 


JRMuii  origin,  and  had  received  the  ftsteiases 

by  Ciylns  to  assist  the  He raclidac  in  recover inje 
possession  of  Peloponnesus.  The  other  nations 
of  that  peninsula  speak  a  mixed  dialect,  more  oi 
less^ppvosiniaiiDgtoihe  iEoiio;  aiia,ilKMi^ 
they  are  called  Donai^  Ihe  idiora  of  no  one  ci 
ly  is  now  the  same  astllttof  any  other.' "  ('rt^v* 
In  the  first  periods  of  their  histor\',  ihe  Greeio> 
were  governed  brmonarchs ;  and  there  werena 
many  kings  as  there  were  cities.    The  monar- 
chical power  gradually  decrea.scd  ;  the  love  of 
liberty  established  the  republican  eoveriimenli 
and  no  part  ot  Greece,  excgit  Macedonia,  /•» 
mahied  m  the  hands  of  an  ansohHe  sovereigfi« 
The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first  rendered 
the  Greeks  respectable  amonf^  their  neiirhboursi 
and  in  th  ■  succeeding  age  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy  gave  opportuniqr  to  their  heroes  and 
demi-gods  to  display  their  trakmr  in  the  field  cf 
battle.    The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
rendered  ibem  virtuous ;  and  the  establtslunenl 
of  (he  OtjFOipic  games  la  paitieiilar,  where  the 
noide  reward  oif  the  conqueror  was  a  laurel 
crown,  contributed  totheir  aggrandizonent,  and 
made  them  ambitious  of  fame  and  not  Ihe  slaves 
of  riches.  The  austentv  of  their  laws,  and  the 
education  of  their  youth,  paiticularly  at  Lac» 
daemon,  rendered  tfiem  brave  and  active,  inseii> 
sible  to  bodily  pain,  fearless  and  intrepid  in  the 
tune  of  dan^'er.  The  celebrated  battles  of  Ma- 
rathon, I'hermopykB,  8alamis,  Plaia!a,and  My- 
cale,  snffieiently  shear  what  siqieriority  iheeoo> 
rage  of  a  little  army  can  obtain  over  millions  of 
undi..ciplined  barterians.   After  many  signal 
victories  over  Ihe  Persians,  xhey  hecame  elated 
with  their  snccesa;  and  wlien  they  found  no 
one  sUe  to  dispvte  their  power  anraad,  they 
fumed  their  arms  one  apainst  the  other,  and 
leagued  with  foreign  states  to  destroy  the  most 
flourishing  of  QMfereitistL  The  Messenian  and 
Peloponnesian  wars  are  examples  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  which  arise  from  civil  discord  and 
long  pros-perity ;  and  the  success  with  which  the 
gold  and  the  sword  of  Philip  and  of  his  son 
corrupted  and  enslaved  Greece,  fatally  proved 
that  when  a  nation  becomes  indolent  and  dissi- 
pated at  home,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eves  of  the  neighbouring  states.   The  nnnals  of 
Orec^,  however,  abound  with  singular  prools 
of  heroism  end  resolotion.  The  oold  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  who  had  assisted  Cyrus 
against  his  brother  Ariaxerxes,  reminded  their 
eonnirvmen  of  their  superiority  over  all  other 
natiMiSj  and  taoght  Alexander  that  the  eoBr 
qtiest  of  the  east  might  he  eiRwIed  with  a  haidU 
ful  of  Grecian  soldiers   While  the  Greeks  ren- 
dered themselves  so  illnstnous  by  iheir  military 
esploitt,  the  arts  and  sdences  were  assisted 
conquests,  and  received  fresh  lustre  from  the  «^ 
plication  and  industrv  of  their  profensors.  Thf 
labours  of  the  learned  were  received  with  admi> 
ration,  and  the  merit  of  a  cMupneition  was  ^ 
termined  by  the  applaase  or  diMffrnh«lie« 
a  mnltitude.  Their  generals  wereoraMtat  mi 
eloquence  seemed  tobe  so  nearly  connected  with 
the  military-  profession,  that  he  was  despised  by 
his  soldiers  who  could  not  address  tjiem  Ufm 
any  emergencvwiiha  spirited  and  well  delitreiw 
ed  oration.  The  leaminp.  as  well  as  the  vinnes 
of  Socrates,  procured  him  a  name ;  and  the 
writmgs  of  Aristotle  have,  perhaps,  gained  him 
ft  MOW  iMtdif  IhiM  than  aU  the  ecnqnem^i 


If^Alift  ^nb  rafil  popfl.  Soch  were  the  oc- 
copBti  ms  fcnd  accomplnhmpnto  of  the  Greeks : 
their  lan^4ge  became  afanost  imirersal,  and 

their  eoamr)'  was  ihe  rect'piii.i'U.'  ul'Uu'  }M'.iih> 
of  the  nejghbouruig  states,  where  they  imbibed 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  virtue.  The 
Greeks  planted  ??everdl  colunies,  and  tolallv  peo- 
pled iliu  wci>ieia  cu:isis  uf  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy,  there  were  also  many  sei- 
tknaenis  made :  and  the  country  jreceived  firom 
to  Owek  inlwfaaBistbe  iwme  of  Jfcgw  grw- 
cia.  For  some  tmip  Grrrrc  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  Alexander  and  hLs  succei;>urs ;  aod,  ai 
Mst,  ailer  a  .spirited  though  ineffectual  struggle 
in  tiie  Achojan  kigiWp  it  fUl  under  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  became  oae  of  its  dqiendant  pro- 
Tinces,  governed  by  a  pr  >  , m  ul. 

GajKiA  Magna,  a  name  by  which  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  sometimes  the  bland  of  Sicily,  were 
de^iignaied,  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies 
established  in  thero.  Magna  Givcia  in  the  pe- 
ninsula extended  over  the  south  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  Campania,  and  the  country  of 
the  Frentani,  including  Apulia,  fifeanipia  or  la- 
pygia,  Lucania,  and  the  district  poK^e:.sscd  bv 
the  Brutii.  TheGreeks  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  claim  to  the  earliest  settlement  ot  in  is  part 
of  Itahr,  which  ihejr  would  gladljr  have  tqftt- 
aented  as  the  fim  m  all  Ilalf  whtdi  neetTM  a 
pt'pulation  and  aname;  but,  however  early  may 
nave  been  the  Achaean  emigration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  nlace  till  all  Italy,  Aon  the 
Alps  to  the  straits  ot  Messina,  had  been  pel- 
leted by  tribes  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  indi- 
genous as  the  Greeks  who  prn!r liiDu-rlves  in 
Uwir  own  cooniry  in  thai  vam  t^;  i[h< m  The 
CSbiotri  will  then  be  the  last  produ  u  n  of  the 
^rf*al  nNiT-ifriri'il  It:\ltan  stiick,  which,  instead  of 
sj  rcaduii,'  g;aJually  from  the  south,  arrived  at  it 
by  slow  decrees,  by  propa^tion  and  extension 
firom  the  north.  But  though  the  last  of  all  the 
natiTetribesof  hafy,  the(Bnolri  «aaM  yetboasi 
that  one  of  th<  ir  pnnr-pq  communicatf-  l  'i  the 
whole  counlr}'  between  the  Alps  and  the  Tuscan 
and  Ionian  seas,  the  appellation  which  to  Uiis 
day  it  retains,  if  we  be  willing  to  neogiiiae  any 
truth  in  the  traditkms  of  so  remote  and  imati- 
thf-ntic  an  era.  The  vicissituilcs  and  ' onflicts 
of  the  GElnotri,  the  lapyges,  the  Messapii,  and 
all  the  auuiy  iahabitantti  of  this  eztansive  and 
fertile  country  belonging  to  the  same  obivnire 
epoch,  afford  little  instrucilon  forth©  inTcsti^- 
tion  of  antiquity;  and  their  wars  w  ilh  the  Si 
enli  may  likewise  be  dismissed  with  equal  bre- 
vity. All  the  real  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
name  of  Onecia  Magna  is  d^ved  from  its  colo- 
Bizalion  by  the  Aehieans,  Spartans,  Pbocaeans 
of  Ionia,  <.^c.  at  a  penml  much  posterior  to  the 
{pretended  mination  of  the  Arcadians.  With- 
Mt  denying  Owl  acttlenxMrts  mat  Imi*«  bcaa 
efff^rtHii  from  Greece  at  an  earluT'litf^  tTponUtia 
coast,  we  may  refer  the  general  miroduciioliof 
Grecian  manners,  opinions,  and  language,  to  the 
era  of  730  years,  or  thereabout,  before  the  birth 
ofChrwt,  and  very  little  more  than  iwentv  years 
afler  (hit  I  )  which  the  founding  of  R  mc  is 
conventionally  aligned.  Sybaris,  Metopon- 
tun,  Caolon,  and  Crotona,  owed  their  origin 
lO  the  Achaeans,  who.  driving  the  CEnotri  and 
Chaones  from  the  eastern  coa.si,established  there 
ihe  language,  the  irTiprin  cnTTii,  m  l  theart»<of 
Greece.  Tkie  Patthentae  of  Sparta  sood  afiar 


laid  dw  fooodation  of  the  Tarentma  mle;  4bA 
the  Phocnaas.  disapiiointed  in  their  atteapia 
upon  the  island  of  Cornea,  bending  their  course 

!o\ka.ii!s  tfie  south,  erected  the  city  of  Velia. 
Ul  all  these  cities  Sybaris  ^st  rose  to  power 
and  emineiice ;  and  many  wais  weie  tbe  rerahof 
the  attempts  ot  other  important  places  to  extend 
their  territories  wilhui  the  limits  of  her  autho- 
rity, or  within  that  of  oiher  iiriiici])al  lowns. 
Second  in  importance  only  to  the  colonization 
of  this  eoast  by  tbe  Oreewi,  was  the  arrival  of 
Prt hnr^oras,  and  the  introduction  of  ht^  sunlime 
phiiostipby.   Not  only  Crotona,  which  he  cnose 
as  his  residence,  hot  all  the  other  cities  of  Mag^ 
oa  Onecia,  and  even  the  barbarous  iohabitanis 
of  the  snrroondiag  coontry,  were  soAened  and 
instructed  hy  his  virtues  and  his  doctrines;  and 
his  disciples  very  soon  atiamvd  an  indtience 
that  the  political  body  could  not  counterpoise, 
and  that  nothing  but  a  revolution,  bliKxiy,  gene- 
ral, and  exterminating,  could  eradicaie.  The 
arrival  of  this  hrst  of  ihe  ancicni  philusopliers 
may  be  referred  to  the  year  B.  C.  540.   It  may 
occasion  some  wonder  that  the  fialian  coloaiet 
should  have  been  s,  jrcted  by  Pythagoras  as  a 
place  for  the  di&>eiiuiiatiun  of  his  lofty  truths  m 
preference  to  their  parent  country,  whose  lan- 
guage he  spoke,  ana  of  wliich  he  inight  almost 
be  eenaidered  a  native;  bat  the  same  eanse  that 
had  tended  to  the  prodi^ously  early  and  rapid 
increase  of  the  Ackean  cities  in  Italy,  had,  no 
doubt  a  stronj^ly  operative  effect  in  determining 
the  choice  oT  this  «u-|y  apostle  of  truth.  The 
Achaean  citiesof  Magna  Unecia,  more  especial- 
ly aiiMpiiiiL,'  (lir  liti  ral  principles  of  the  Republic 
to  which  ihey  owed  their  origin,  accorded  freely 
to  strangers  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
citizens  :  and  Pythagoras  could  there,  without 
the  LxJiuin  and  reproach  of  foreign  birth,  imparl 
the  wisdom  which  with  years  of  labour  he  nad 
nined.  For  tliirty  yean  tbe  disciples  of  this 
tlhisirioiis  beadkelor  oonliniiad  to  moderate  the 
conncib  of  Crotona,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  t  lie 
neightx)oringcities;but  on  the  destruction  6t 
SybarLs.the  enemies  of  the  sect,  availing  them- 
selves cf  the  dissalisfwrtioo  which  it  had  given 
by  its  moderation  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  Vesolved  and  conspireti  us  ruin.  At 
Crotona  commenced  the  proscription  and  tbe 
massacre  whieh  terminated  with  the  murder  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  body,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment  against  the  rest.  The 
irniTK  liiate  and  lasting  consequence  of  this  bar- 
barity were  a  series  ^  factions,  civil  wars,  and 
nratoal  jealoosie^  which  dfanitiisbed  the  nowcr 
of  the  Iialiot  cities ;  and  v:h':\e  it  obstructea  their 
progre^  towards  a  condition  of  couceniriued 
vigour,  left  upon  the  south  no  <*8tacle  to  the 
Roiiiaii  asBbltioB,  which  otherwise  nujbi  not 
have  ^Efeendeil  offer  thiwe  KgionH,  and  whose 
dominion,  if  checked  at  first  in  Italy,  miir'i^  l  e 
ver  have  extended  itself  over  Ihe  earth.    In  tbe 
Persian  war,  while  yet  the  cities  of  Italy  ac- 
knowledged the  parental  ricrhts  of  the  Grecian 
states,  one  single  vessel,  efniipwd  at  the  expcnw 
if  im  individual,  (i  ;-  ir-  I  :  >   u  a;n  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece,  in  the  name  oi  htr  children, 
against  the  usurpations  of  Persia,  And  the  free 
institutions  and  principles  of  Kurnpe  and  the 
western  world,  against  the  oppre^ive  and  de- 
basing system  of  Asia  and  the  east.    In  the 
Fdapaamsian  war  Magna  Chmi  took  bat  an 
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roaciive  part,  and  the  diminulion  of  her  pow  er 
wa&  siiU  mure  binkingly  aud  sensibly  perceived 
wken  ihe  tyrant  of  Syracuse  was,  alter  aa  in- 
eilSKtual  resistance,  permitted  lo  raze  the  walU 
of  Caulon  and  to  lullage  Hhegium ;  and  when 
all  the  (.Uit  -  ul'  Magna  (Jra-cia  togeiher  were 
unable  tu  cunlend  with  the  prcieiiMuus  of  a  pei- 
tf  tyrant  fiom  Sicily.  Thus  worn  uut  by  tneir 
enemies,  the  people  of  Ma^'iia  Gi^cia  'jrere  vi-! 
lo  meet  another  and  more  resolutely  persevering 
enemy ;  and  the  country,  which  had  long  before 
been  wr«sted  from  Uie  aJborisinal  Italians,  was 
to  Ikll  again  into  their  bandsWore  the  occupa- 
lioii  of  tlit'ir  u-rniory  by  the  now  resistless  forces 
of  the  iiuukiu  republic.  In  liie  last  weakness 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  Brutii  and  Lueuu, 
derived  irom  the  Sanniie  race,  appeared  in  nu- 
merooe  hordes  and  with  irresistiole  fiiry  on  the 
borders  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  Thurii,  Meia- 
pootum,  and  Ueraclea,  fell  in  succession  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  these  determined  invaders, 
and  very  little  remained  to  justify  the  ostenta- 
tious name  of  Gnecia  Magna.  A  very  short 
lime  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year 
U.  C.  480,  B.  C.  270,  the  Romans  effected  the 
redoction  of  thk  whole  eountry,  and  formed 
from  it  the  provinces  of  Lucinia  and  the  Brut- 
tian  lernujry.  The  must  sinking  gjeographical 
features  of  Magna  Gnecia  were  its  deep  and 
ancioosbays.  The  priiicinl  of  these  were  the 
Tareotine  ^If.  between  tfie  Bnutiaa  and  la- 
pygian  peninsulas,  the  Scylacius  Sinus  in  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  the  Sinus  Urias  in  Dau- 
Biaos  the  Iladruiiicum  Mare,  and  the  Lams 
Sinus,  belonging  to  Lucania  on  the  Tyrrhtne 
tea.  The  language  of  this  country  was  the 
Doric  Greek,  with  a  few  idiomatic  furiiis pecu- 
liar to  the  Italian  provinces.  Micaii,  Jlalia.— 

GRjkMnua  MONB^  a  long  range  of  hills  in 
Sctoiland,  rising  in  Abenleenshire  betw  een  the 
Dee  and  the  Don,  ruiitiing  almost  parallel  with 
the  chain  of  northern  lakes,  and  dividing  Scot- 
land into  two  nearly  eaual  parts,  ft  tenninales 
upon  the  west  in  Argylcshirc.  It  was  here  that 
uaJncus,  the  Caledonian  hero,  made  his  last 
saMMi (described  Toe.  Vit.  Agric.)  against  the 
anas  of  the  Romans,  and  that  10,000  of  the  na- 
tives being  left  upon  the  field,  the  imperial  con- 
quest of  Britain  was  etfectually  complete. 

GsANicos.  a  river  of  Mysia,  now  the  tor- 
rent ChutvolA.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
fiowhl  there  between  the  armies  of  Alexander 
aa^Darius,  22d  of  May,  B.  C.  334,  when 
600,000  Persians  were  defeated  bv  30,000  Ma- 
tmi^V"*  Ditfd.  17. — Pltd.  inAUx. — Justin. 
<->0ttfl4,c  1. 

Gratwcje,  now  Eremo  ie  St.  Augvsttnn,  a 
maruune  town  of  Etruria  The  air  was  un- 
wholesome on  account  of  the  marshes  and  stag- 
aapt  waters  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ftrx.  Jik. 
Wr.  m.—Lh  40,  c.  29, 1.  41,  c.  !«. 

GnfiHi,  a  people  tributary  lo  ihe  Nervii,  sup- 
posed lo  have  inhabited  the  country  near  Tovr- 
mf  or  Bntgtt  in  Flanders.   Cat.  0.  S,  c.  38. 

wntovL  aad  GrftrNioM,  a  town  near  Cla- 
lamenae,  wnere  Apotio  had  a  temple  with  an 
Oiaele,cm  account  of  which  he  is  called  Gn/ntrus. 
SUak.  lZ.-^ViTg.  Ed.  6,  V.  72.         4,  v.  345. 

OTAaOB,  and  Gyaros.  "  The  \x'A  of  the  Cy- 
clacles  enumerated  by  Ar'>>midorus,  isprt^bly 
the  islet  which  Homer  calls  Gjrae  or  Gfjrnea 


So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  in 
habited  only  by  a  lew  ii>lariiicn,  lha:  they  de 
puted  one  of  then  tiuiutcr  to  Aiigu>iUs,  whi 
was  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  ol  Aciiuni,  ti 
petition  that  their  taxes,  which  anjountcil  to  15*' 
liracliiiia-,  nuglii  Iv  <liijiiiii>hLHl,  as  tl.ty  Wf-ri* 
unable  to  rajse  moie  than  iUO.   It  became  sub- 
sequently notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  criuu< 
n.-i!-  i>r  sti'-j-fcu-tl  jhtmuis  werehantkhcdby  or« 
der  ol  the  Kuiiiua  t-niperors. 

Ande  4tiifmd  brtmbms^  ^wm,  €t  carfen  dig- 


Pliny  eNtiniates  its  cirriimforencc  at  12  miles. 
The  mtxJern  name  is  UhioHra."  Cromer.— 
Horn.  Ud.  4,  500  and  ^-.—StrtA.  10.— 7M. 
3,  6^  69:  4,  aa-i'/m.  4,  12L 

OTMirAsnjM,aplaeeamongthe  Greeks,  where 
all  the  public  cicri  ises  \v«  ie  |:crlormed,  and 
where  not  only  wresilersand  dancers  exhibited, 
bm  also  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  re- 
peated their  comrosinons.  Tlwroom  Mas  hish 
and  spacious,  and  could  contain  many  tin  u>ands 
of  spectators.  Tlie  laborious  exei civs  <>l  it,.- 
Gyimiasiutn  were  running,  leaping,  throw  ing 
the  quoit,  wrestling,  and  Doxing,  which  was 
called  hy  the  Greeks  -n-jMir,  and  l  y  tlie  Ro- 
mans iiumqunlui.  In  »re>:lini;  ai.d  bnjxing 
the  athletes  were  ul'tcn  naked  ;  w  hcnc-e  the  word 
Gymnasium,  )«^»->(,  nstdus.  TJwy  anointed 
themselves  with  ofl  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  lo 
render  theirbodiesslipjx-ry  and  more  diflicult  to 
be  gra.sped.    Plin.  2,  Ep.  17. — C.  l^i'ep.  '20,  c.  5. 

GvM.\L.si£,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  tp 
the  Baleares  losulie.    Vid.  Baleares. 

GvMNus,  a  town  of  Armenia,  now  Giwnis, 
situated  kin  that  branch  of  the  Euphrates  which 
was  called  Frat.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  reircai 
of  thf  ten  tbotisand.  UAnriUe. 

Gyvdbs,  a  river  which  empties  into  the  Ti- 
gris below  Ctesiphon.   "  Ilde-eends,  aeeording 
to  Herodotus,  from  the  in(tunui:iis  ol  Manliene 
or  Matiane,  in  the  northern  pan  of  Media. 
Cyrus  finding  it  on  his  pa.<«sage,  divided  it  into ' 
3G0  channels.    This  name  of  Gynde<,  or,  as 
Tacitus  expresses  it,  Gindcs,  in  descnlung  a 
river  of  Ana,  is  the  same  as  Zeindeh,  in  the] 
Persian  language  denoting  a  river  which  re*| 
vives  after  having  disappeared.  TheGj'ndes,  of' 
which  Herodotus  speak.s,  reduced  to  nothing  by 
the  number  of  drains  which  it  suffered  from  Cy- 
rus, hat  at  length  re^ssumcd  its  course  to  the 
Tigris;  and  its  entrance  Into  the  river  is  called 
Foum-el-Salek,  or  the  'Month  of  Peace,'  in 
the  Arabic  language.    The  name  i^iven  it  by 
the  Turks  in  the  place  whence  it  issue>,  is  ifa- 
ra  sou,      t\tB  BUSdt  Rfvtr*  tfAnrillr. 

Gyrtone,  or  GvRTON,  a  town  of  The«c^lr, 
"  situated  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
neusand  Titarc^iu.s.  Many  commenia'ors  have 
imagined  that  this  city  was  formerly  named 
Phlegya,  and  thai  Romer  alluded  lo  it  when 
speaking  of  the  wai^  of  the  Ephvri  and  Phle- 
gyaf5.  It  is  termed  an  opulent  city  by  Apollo- 
nias.  The  rt\  i  tonians  favoured  the  Athenians 
durir.'.;  the  Pelojxinnesian  war.  In  the  Maco* 
doninn  wars  frequent  mention  is  made  of  thei^ 
town  "  Crow  —Ilom.  II.  s.  301.  AjwU.  Ar^ 
ifon.  1,  67.— TTkiK.  2,  22.— Lit;.  36,  10;  42;  54. 
-Pot9».  18}  ft,  8.--PI{«.  4.  a 

Gythtum,  a  town  of  Laconia,  "  the  port  of 
Sparta,  was  40  stadia  from  Las  and  210  from 
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Uie  capital.   The  Oylheauc  pretenddl  that 

Ihcir  lovpu  liad  bocu  buill  by  Hercules  u;id 
Apollo,  wiiiKses:aiuej>  vvcru  placed  ui  thcl'oruiii. 
Tne  pnncii>al  buildmgs  nuuced  here  by  Pausa- 
tuas  are  ttie  t«mple$  ot'  Amtnoo,  itlscuiapiiui, 
and  Ceres.  He  mentUms  also  Ihe  staiues  of' 
Nepiunc  n;uned  Ciaiuotius,  Apollo  Cariieius, 
and  BdcchiiA,  ilic  guiei  ut'  Ca.siur,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  tlie  letnple  aod  smtue  of  Minerva.  Pu- 
lybms-  suucs  ttiut  the  port,  disiaui  ihiriy  siadia 
Irom  the  town,  \v\)L:j  buih  cuuitnudiuus  and  se- 
cure.  b>iniLM  icinarks  tliai  u  was  au  aruhuial 
Uftveo.  Gyihium  stood  tt  Uulo  laihe  north  u£ 
Uie  present  town  of  Mi^ntkntiML  The  site  U 
now  colled  Palaopoli^  biu  tto  habitftiion  i»  led 
apon  it."  Craaer. 


Hadria,  or  Hathia,  I.  in  Vctietla.  "This 
ancient  city,  which  must  have  becu  oace  (>uwcr- 
ftil  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  transmit 
its  name  to  the  sracm  which  it  siocxi,  is  known 
to  have  been  pax»ei>ed  by  ihe  Tu^icaii-s  at  Ute 
lime  of  their  greatest  nrosperity,  and  when  their 
doimnioa  in  Italy  had  been  extended  from  sea 
lo  aetu  Some  traditions,  coupled  with  what  we 
icnow  toucbini^'  ihe  origin  of  the  nei:;hlxjuring 
cities  of  Spina  and  Revenna,  |ead  to  the  con- 
clusion ihui  tlkcse  three  towns  were  at  ft  jemoie 
period  foiuided  by  the  pi»oplc  who  are  sometimes 
called  Thessalians,  and  at  uIrt  times  Pelasffi, 
but  wha^e  n-al  naiiK-  wils  that  ot  Tyrrhenians. 
When  the  Tui>caa  oaiioa  had  extended  its 
conquests  into  the  north  ctf  Iialr.  it  is  most 
probable  that  Hadria  and  Spina  kiI  into  their 
hands  i  Ravenna,  as  we  learn  from  Sirabo,  was 
QOCsaffixA  by  the  Umbri.  The  oldest  writer  who 
lias  recorded  Hadria,  is  Hecatxus,  quot^  by 
St^rii.  "Bfz,  According  to  this  ancient  histo- 
rian, it  was  situated  near  a  river  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  river  is  the  'Dirtaro,  but  the 
bay  into  which  it  dtschanes  itself  has  been  loo? 
since  filled  up.  Hadria  still  existed  when  Strabo 
wrote,  but  as  an  insigDihcatu  place.  Few  re- 
mains of  any  moment  have  hitherto  been  disco- 
verad  oo  the  site  of  Hadria,  and  of  these  a  very 
small  number  can  be  referred  to  the  Tuscans 
prior  to  the  Roman  dominion.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  it  is  a  m;uter  of  great 
di^te amoDgnumisnuttie  writer>.,  whetherthe 
coins  with  the  retrograile  lesjeiid  TAII  ou^fht 
10  be  aM:ribed  to  the  Venetian  Hadria,  or  to  the 
Tla  lria  in  I  icenum,  supposed  to  bt'  its  colony. 
From  these  and  other  corns  it  appears  that  the 
real  luune  of  this  dly  was  Hatri,  which  the 

Greeks  changed  to  A.to.'.i."    Cram.  1!.  "A 

cityofPicenura.of  considerable  note.and  which 
appears  lo  have  formed  with  it>>  territory  .known 
ancientlv  by  the  name  of  Hadrianus  Ager,  a 
little  independent  state,  before  it  be'-aine  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  was  included  in  the  province 
itf  Picenum.  It  is  of  importance  to  state  here 
that  the  Tuscans,  having  extended  Ihansdyes 
first  north  of  the  Apenoine^  and  afterwards 
about  the  Po  and  its  mouths,  ohtained  po<^<^s- 
slOD  ofthe  settlements origuutllv  formed  bv  the 
Tjnrrhenian  Pelasgi,  among  which  Hadria  is  to 
te  nnmbered.  From  this  p«rt  of  Italy  we  know 
^at  they  'vrri'  driven  in  pn:  cs^;  of  time  bv  the 
Qaidsi  but  as  ihey  were  still  masters  of  the 
sn,  ii  k  piMli  that  they  ledrad  to  other 


settlements  which  ihey  niigjht  have  fomed  % 

inc  south,  i'his  eiiy  \v;u>  sinm'.eii  at  soiue  Jiv 
lance  Irom  the  .sea,  iK^iweeu  tlic  n  .  ers  V  omaaiw 
and  Matrinu.s;  bui  nearer  to  the  ia;ter,  at  iiici 
uiuuih  ut  wmcn  was  its  emporium,  which  i:ow 
talces  the  name  of  the  m  dem  city  as  the  Potto  - 
d'Alri.  It  .seems  generally  allouri!,  t:,at  t»:e 
emperor  Hadrian  was  ucM:euded  Irujii  u  iainiiy 
unginally  ol  this  cay."  C'ruvi. 

11ad«ianopous,  1.  Blown  of  Thrace,  .situated 
at  the  place  where  the  Hebrus  lirsi  cliansics  it.* 
course  Irom  east  to  .soum.  ii  ori;,'iii.iH\  .  nre 
"the  name  of  Oie^tias,  which  the  Byzantine 
authors  flrequently  etnploy  in  .>pealdfl{;  of  tbif 
ciTy.  The  three  n  /ei-,  t>y  w  hicii  it  is  pre'.endcd 
liiat  Orestes,  poiiuicd  by  ihe  murder  of  his  mo- 
ther, purified  himself,  had  ibeirconfiuence here; 
tor  at  Adnanopie  the  Hefams  received  the 
Ardisciis  on  one  side  and  the  Tonzuz  on  the 
olher,  now  iIil-  Arda  a. id  Tt'iiza.  'VU'is.  city 
served  as  a  re>tdence  for  the  Otlomau  suJiaiui 
before  the  taking  of  Coi}»itttntioople,  and  is  now 
the  second  in  t!ie  emjuiv.  "  The  nuuierom  mi- 
narets of  Adruitioiijc,  ur  EUiinek,  rise  abuve 
groves  of  cypress  and  garderu?  of  roses;  the 
Hebru^  increased  by  many  tributaiy  streams, 
de^en^  from  the  central  ridge,  turns  soath>  - 

ward-,  and  flows  past  flu-  town,  of-wliii-h  the  r 
jHjpoiauon  isnot  less  than  11)0,000 sou l.s.  '  MalU- 

BruH.  11.  A  city  of  Epirus,  "apparently 

built  in  the  rogn  of  Hadrian,  issai<l  l  y  Proco- 
piu«^  to  liave  burne  subsequently  the  aj  pellaiton 
of  Jusimianojxjii^,  but  we  find  it  lioiir.  ii  un-dcr 
the  former  name  by  UierocleSf  and  in  the  Table 
Itinerary,  which  places  it  fifbr-fiw  miles  from 
Amantia  to  the  >ioiith-ea<l,and  tweirydoiir  f'rorTi 
a  place  beyond  named  lUo,  on  the  roa<i  to  Nico- 
polis.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  here  given 
of  its  situation,  that  wc  must  look  for  Hadria- 
nopolis  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Argyro  Castro 
or  Anligonea;  and  this  opinion  i-  onhrmed 
by  what  Mr.  Hughes  observed  in  his  Travels 
through  Epiros.  *  On  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  (M  Arpyrn  t'asfro,)  nearly  opposite  fj- 
boc/uivo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  ihe  river 
Drino,  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  theatre,  with 
a  few  restiges  of  other  ancient  foundations,  were 
pointed  out  upon  a  spot  designated  by  the  name 
of  r>rxnom>ih.  an  cvidcntcorraption  of  Hftdria" 

nopolis.'  Cram, 
HadrutTcum,  or  HabbiIcpsi  siarr,  the  sea 

which  hounds  the  ea^tfern  coast  of  Italy,  other- 
wise called  Mare  Superum,  in  reference  to  its 
position  as  regards  the  Italian  peninsula.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  Venetian  Hadrin. 
{Vid.muHM.)  ''irwns  known  to  the  Greeks 
bv  the  name  of  *A^(n'<i<,  or  'Ui  i  .<  «n>r>f :  but 
thev  seem  to  have  understomi  hv  the  name  loni- 
■tiiii  Mare  that  portion  of  it  v.  fi  i  h  lies  between 
the  .south  of  Italy,  taken  fn  tn  idc  I  qiygian  prrw 
montory  and  Peioptini.esit»."  Cram.  Its 
bed  appears  to  be  composed  of  inarbie  and 
lime  mued  with  shelLt."  MaUe-Brun. 

RAWMMtrvM,  a  city  of  the  Koman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  situated  £ii  the  coast  north  of 
Lepiis.  According  to  d'AmvUU^  its  present 
condition  is  unknown;  bat  a  ne^jhbounng 
place,  mentioned  in  a  sub^nent  age  under  the 
name  of  fabnr  Susis,  is  existent  in  Susa.  . 
Shaw  savs  that  it  still  remains  under  tne  name 
of  WanwmH,  and  is  a  place  of  im'.'OitttiieQb 
SsHML  Jug.  p.  179,  td.  awnmif* 
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HfMdNU.    Vid.  JEmonia. 

HiMts,  a  branch  of  the  great  European 
:haiu  ol  inuunianis,  of  which  the.  Alps  loim 
•he  princij  aJ  range.  It  stretches  its  great  bell 
round  ilie  iiorih  ul  Thrace  aiul  Maccdunin,  in 
ti  direciion  nearly  parallel  wiih  ilie  cuutm:  ot  ihe 
Mgem ;  oD  iheeattKimiBating  in  the  proinon- 
lonr  of  Uaemi  extrcma,  now  UmineJirlJoru*! 
and  on  the  west  joining  mount  Beardus,  the 
connv-:uni;  laik  beiut  in  the  IJa  inu.s  and  the 
illynuu  rouge  ol  moixs  Albius.  "  The  modern 
Bame  is  Bmi»eA  Dagh^  or  ^lattM.  The  an- 
cients re{,t\rdeil  thii  range  of  mountains  as  one 
of  the  higtic^t  with  which  ihey  were  atKjuainted. 
Poiybiu^-,  liuwever,  ihuughi  U  inleriur  m  eleva- 
tioa  lo  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect It  was  reported,  that  firom  its  snmmii 
coul»1  He  seen  at  once  the  Ruxiue,  thi»  Adnalic, 
ihe  Danu(>e,  and  the  Alps;  and  it  wa.s  in  hopei 
of  behulding  this  extensive  prospect,  that  Philip, 
Ihe  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  nam^  under- 
took the  expedition  whien  is  described  in  Livy. 
Havin?  !-et  out  from  Stobi,  and  travcrsod  the 
country  of  the  Macdi,  and  the  de:iert  tract  which 
lies  beyond,  he  arrived  on  Ihe  seventh  dav  at  the 
foot  CH  the  mountain.  He  was  three  cavs  in 
reaching  the  .summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march.  The  weather,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  the  view, 
and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip 
and  his  retinue  dcscraded  into  the  plain. 

Cram. 

IIai.a;,  the  last  town  of  Bceotio,  situated  al 
ilie  mouth  of  the  river  Platanius,  which  iqipears 
n»  faaTe^separated  Boeotia  fltnn  (he  Opuntiaiis. 

•*  Plutarch  informs  us  it  was  destroyed  by  Sylla 
in  the  war  with  Milhridates.  Its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  large  village  of  AlacKi,  about  four 
miles  to  the  south-east  cut  Totea/t."  Cram. 

Bales,  or  HALtsos,  a  rirer  of  Lydia.  which 
empties  into  the  .£gean  Sea  near  Colophon.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  w  aters. 

Haliacmon,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
empties  into  the  Thermaicus  Sinus  10  or  12 
miles  from  Methone.  It  is  "  a  large  and  rapid 
stream,  descending  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii. 
Sc>'lax  places  it  after  Methone.  The  modem 
name  ol'  this  river  is  Jnidje-Carasau,  or  J^iti- 
ana,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who  must  have 
crossed  it  in  its  ooorse  through  EUmea.  Dr. 
Oteikeeallsit  Ai^JIfMtfw.  Ckut,  in  describing 
some  militarv'  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
river,  between  a  i>arf  of  his  army  under  Domi- 
tios  ajid  some  troojis  of  Pompey  commanded  by 
BdfiOt  stiles  that  it  foimed  tne  line  of  demarca- 
tkobefWeenMaeedoBia  and  Thessaly.**  Cram. 

GUlurtds,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  "situated,  as 
Strabo  reports,  on  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  lake, 
and  near  the  month  of  the  Permesstis,  which 
flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  wn^twra  is 
attached  to  this  city  by  Homer,  from  the  nume- 
rous meadows  and  marshes  in  lis  vicinity  on  the 
side  of  Orchomenus.  Pansanias  affirms  that 
Balhnlas  was  the  only  Bcratian  city  which  did 
not  fevour  the  Persians  ;  for  which  reason  its 
territory  was  ravaged  w  ith  fire  and  sword  by 
their  army.  In  the  war  carried  on  a^^rainst  the 
ThdMis  bj  the  LacedKinonians,  Lysander, 
whoeominmded  nhodj  of  the  1aiier,tnttdaiD 
in  an  engagemenl^rtjch  took  plnev  oBdw  tht 
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,  walls  of  Haliartu.s,  and  wa.s  inieiied  :heie,  as 
'  wc  Icurn  iroin  Paiisauias.  lialianus,  having 
I  lavouicd  ilie  cau:>eol  PeiM:us,liung  ol  x\iacedtM)| 
was  besieged  by  the  Komatis  under  the  com* 
mand  i  l  il.c  [  ra-tor  Lucic^ius,  and,  though  ob- 
:»tuiately  deleiuled,  was  laKeii  by  ai>sauli,  .^ek- 
ed, and  entirely  destroyed,  (tte  iut)at)uanis  being 
M)ld,and  their  territory  given  up  to  ihe  Ath» 
nians.  *  The  remains  of  Haltanus,'  according 
to  Dwlw  el!,  '  are  situated  aboui  liliccii  mile* 
from  Libuuea,  and  at  ueurly  uu  c^ual  disiance 
from  Thebes..  The  place  is  now  called  Mtkro- 
koura.  The  acropolis  occupies  a  low  aud  ob> 
long  hill,  one  side  of  which  ris«.>  iruui  a  hue 
pasiural  plain,  the  other  from  the  uiaislic^  where 
the  canes  grew  with  which  the  ancicuis  made 
darts  and  musical  pipes.  Most  of  the  wnila 
which  rcMiain  arepiobably  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  but  prior  lo  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans. There  are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  se- 
cond apd  third  styles  of  masonry.  At  the  foot 
of  the  acropt.(lis  are  some  sepulclirul  krypta  cut 
inthe  luck,  similartothuM- at  Delphi.'  feir.  W. 
Gell  .says,  '  The  ruins  ol  Haliartus  he  ju>i  be- 
low the  village  of  Mazi,  on  ihc  road  iVum 
Thebes  to  Lebadia.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence between  the  foot  of  mount  LibeihriuS)  a 
branch  of  Helicon,  and  the  lake,  and  in  Ihcl 
defended  a  narrow  pass.'  "  Cram. 

Haucarnasscs,  a  town  of  Doris  in  Caria, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  lay  between  the  lasius  aiid  Ceiamicus 
Sinus.  "  It  was  ol"  Greek  foundation,  and  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cai  ia;  aud 
was  ornamented  with  a  superb  tomb,  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  king  Mausolus,  her  husband.  The 
birth  of  Herodotus  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  historians,  and  also  of  DiiJiiysius  of  Ha« 
licaniassus,  and  the  defence  made  by  this  city 
when  besieged  by  Alexander,  are  eifcnmstances 
which  contribute  lo  its  fame.  On  thespotthat 
it  uccupied  is  a  castle,  named  Bixii  vun,  which 
appears  to  have  been  CfeOed  by  the  knighls  01 
Malta,  whose  possessions  extended  on  the  coesis 
of  the  ccniinent  as  well  as  to  the  adjacent  isles.** 
D'Anville. 

HALMTOEseua,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Euzine  Sen  south  of  Thvnias.  ykla,%  c  SL 
HalOnr,  an  island  ot  Proponii^  oppoaiit 

Cvzicu.«,  now  Aloni. 

'H*i.os.v-r..sLis,  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus. 
Halts,  now  the  JRs«f>J5inaalr,  or  Rtd  River, 

In  repard  lo  length,  this  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  les.ser  Asia,  while 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  history  render  it  among  the  most  celebrated. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Lydian 
territor)'  when,  under  Crcrsus,  the  kingdom  ol 
Lydia  was  erected  into  one  of  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  Halys  ar9se  ai  its  most 
distant  source  towards  the  borders  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowed  through  the  whole  length  ol 
Cappadoria  from  ea^t  tn  w  c^t  On  th'-  In  rders 
of  Pnrygia  it  received  the  waters  of  its  southern 
branch,  which  came  from  the  Taurus  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  hetween  Lycsonin 
and  Cataonia.  Here  Was  formed  the  great  bend 
from  which  it  inclines  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through 
Galalia  between  the  Tectosages  and  the  Troe> 
mi,  nd  aflenrtrds  dividing  Fiiyhhitonk  from 
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Pontus,  discharges  itaelf  into  the  Etuine  by  the 
Amisetius  Sinus  north  of  the  town  of  Amisus. 
Th'"  nass;i'j^c  of  ihis  river  was  fatal  to  Cnr.^us 
And  I  be  empire  of  the  Lydiansj  as  predicted  in 
•mbifiKNtt  terms  bjr  Uie  orade. 

If  fYnu jMWii  f ifr  iim  -Hwiyi,  if  lAiiW  infrwy 


Tint  empire  was  his  own.  0£e.  A  JHv.  2;  c. 
56.— Cur^  4,  c  n  -smik,  ISl— Lmm.  3^  V. 

n^—Hcrodot.  1,  c.  28. 

Haltzu,  a  town  of  Epinis,  neu  the  Ache- 
loos,  where  the  Afhenisnn  obcained  a  naval 
Tictory  over  i3w  Lieadnnoiuias. 

Hamjb,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Ctmus. 
Liv.  23,  c.  25. 

Hammon.  The  temple  oflfae  Lib^  Jove  was 
called,  together  with  the  surrounding  tract  of 
habitable  countr}',  Hammonia,  and  the  temple 
was  known  to  antiquity  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.  Thissacred  edifice,  hardly  lesi  vene- 
laUe  now  than  revered  la  the  a^  in  which  its 
deity  received  a  universal  worship,  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Oases  ot  lhe  Libyan  desert. 
This  Oasis,  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwahjhc  most 
northern  of  the  four,  is  sttoate  in  laL  d?*^  12*  N. 
and  In  long 96^0'  E.aniiilil1  bearathe  minsof 
the  oracle  and  shrinalowhich  it  owes  its  fame. 
This  location  will  bring  it  within  the  district 
odDedBfarmarica, between  the  Nobatae  andGa- 
ramantes  on  the  south,  the  Elgyptians  on  the 
east,  and  having  on  the  west  the  extensive  re- 

g'on  of  Libva  interior.  The  antiquity  of  this 
mous  oracle  remounls  to  an  impenetrahle  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  rather  conclude  from  the  fables 
relating  and  referred  to  it,  that,  even  in  tlic  time 
of  its  earliest  chroniclers,  its  origin  was  wrapt 
in  fable  and  in  fiction,  than  attempt  to  deduce 
tnm  them  a  iiiatoiy  of  its  foundation  and  pro- 
gress in  notoriety  and  importance.  Not  only 
tne  snrronndinc  countries  of  Africa,  but  the  Ita- 
lians and  Greeks  paid  also  to  this  oracle  a  defe- 
meeand  a  respect  unsurpassed  by  the  venera- 
tioii  with  whicti  they  consulted  the  oracular 
deitieii  of  Delphi  and  Dodona ;  and  though, 
when  the  Romans,  masters  of  the  world,  Ix-^an 
to  n^ect  all  foreign  auguries  and  projihecies 
ibr  those  of  their  Sybils  and  Etru.scan  diviners, 
the  respect  of  this  oracle  diminished  sensibly ; 
yet  even  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era  It  was  not 
unusual  to  .inticipate  the  fates  by  consultation 
of  the  Libyan  Jupiter.  In  connexion  with  the 
temple  of  mmmon,  theandentsabomentloiied 
a  fountain,  beside  which  was  a  smaller  temple 
or  sanctuarv.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountam,  or  marsh  as  it  is'  now 
r^rcsented,  form  likewise  in  their  writings  a 
tfMnerof  long  disquisition,  and  the  partientar 
account  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modern  travellers.  This  was  the 
I^ons  Soli.s,  which  at  night  was  warmer  than 
daring  the  day,  and  which  sent  forth  in  the 
morning  a  vapour  or  steam,  that,  appearin?  to 
the  ancients  mireealops,  is  now  nndcrstcKxl  to  Iw 
hot  an  indication  and  effect  of  the  diminished 
t^nperamre  of  the  atmosphere.  The  extent  of 
this  little  sheet  of  water  is  now  about  ninetv 
by  sixty  leet,  and  iLs  wafers  are  remarkably 
transpn.ent  and  pure,  but  its  properties,  pecul  iar 
as  they  wereconsideiad  inantiquity,have  ceased 
to  be  na  oliiject  of  admbalioa  since  philescfihjr 


has  ascertained  their  cause,  and  obetervatiun  has 
found  them  in  numberless  Other  wells  or  pookof 

the  same  i>r  similar  reL;iun>.  It  must  [k  under- 
stood, that  though  the  bu:>i  auihuriticsco:icur  lo 
fixing  hcfe  die  temple  of  Jupiter  Uammun, there 
arc  many  who  assign  it  tu  some  of  the  other 
Oases  which  lie  scattered  in  the  vast  deserts  of 
this  barren  couiiueni. 

Harma,  a  place  near  Phyle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens.  Some  superstition  was  cotmeeted 
with  this  place,  and  ii  was  usual,  wishwut  any 
specific  occasion,  to  despaich  an  emba.say  luilie 
Delphic  oracle,  and  to  consult  the  Pvthia  when- 
ever it  was  observed  to  lighten  in  tne  directiur 
of  thisspotl 

Hahudkj,  a  people  of  Germany.  Thty 
have  been  assigned  by  mo^^lern  writers  to  a  va- 
riety of  regions  in  l!ie  viciniiy  of  the  simrces of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  ihuy  seem,  how* 
ever,  to  have  belonged  to  that  district  which  lay 
between  the  countries  of  the  Marcumanni  and 
the  Narisci.  in  the  circle  of  Swalria.    Cas.  G 

I,  c.  31. 

Hebrus,  now  Marifzn,  so  called  from  the 
marshy  ground  ihrouu'h  wliich  it  flows  t)elore 
precipitating  itself  into  the /Egcan  Sea.  This 
river,  amoog  tiie  secondary  streams  of  Europe 
one  of  the  most  considerable,  lalres  its  origin 
among  the  mountains  that  separated  Thrace 
from  the  Danubian  countries,  a  part  of  ihcUx- 
mus  range,  and  aAer  draining  the  greater  po^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Thrace,  Roumelui,  ic  escapes 
through  the  only  outlet  by  which  the  waters  o! 
this  rei,'ion  are  enabled  to  piiss  inlo  t'n  .-  re-er- 
voir  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  easiern  c  .(Un'rics 
of  Greece  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mouth 
of  the  Hehnis  was  near  the  city  of  ..Enos.  Oni 
great  bend  distinsjnishes  the  course  of  tlii.>  river, 
which,  frombeinij;  diiectly  S()uth-e;isL.  abruptly 
turns  to  the  sooth  with  a  western  loclinaiion, 
and  pierces  the  hillS  of  Rhodope  in  its  way  to 
the  .^gean.  Exactly  at  this  bend  is  situate 
the  town  of  Adrianople.  From  the  north  the 
Tonzas,  from  the  east  the  A^rianes,  and  from 
the  west  the  Ardiscus,  oonstitnie  the  main 
branches  of  this  important  stream.  Th*  He. 
brus  was  supfxjsed  to  roll  its  w  iicrsupoti  golden 
sands.  It  received  iLs  name  from  llebrus,  son 
of  Cassander,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  said 
to  have  drowned  himself  there.  Meh,  2,  c.  2. 
—SlraA.  ^.—  Vir^.  .En.  4,  v.  463  — Grid.  AkL 

II,  v.  .--jO. 

HkcatjeFanum,  a  celebrated  temple,  sacred 
to  Hecate,  at  Stnuonice  in  Carta,    l^rvi.  14. 

HkcatompTm.is,  nn  epithet  piven  to  Crete, 
from  the  hundred  cities  which  it  once  containf.d. 
HRCATOMPfLoa,  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes 
on  accoont  or  its  hundred  gates. 

c.  16.  Abo  the  capital  of  Parthia 

in  the  reisju  of  the  Arsacides.  Pfol.  0,  c.  5.— 
Slrah.  n.—Plin.  6,  c.  15  and  25.  "  firmegon 
sa>'s  D'Anville, "  the  principal  city  of  acountrr 
mmed  now  Camis,tLiu\  h^TtoforeComisene,  is 
cited  under  the  name  of  Hecnton-pylos,  which, 
referringf  to  the  lime  of  the  nreek  domination 
in  these  provinccs.sig :>ifiesihe  Hundred  Gates; 
a  figurative  expression  allndingtothenumenmr 
routes  which  diverire  from  it  to  the  circumja- 
eenl  countrv.  And  when  it  is  found  in  Ptolemy 
that  this  extreiiiiiv  of  Media  was  that  called 
Paithia,  liaviog  Hecatonpyks  tat  its  capital,  it 
mast  ha  indenlood  of  wt  tiae  when  a  peopia 
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kttheno  bat  iocou^krable  hadedndiil  dieir 
limits  far  tod  wide  bgrtlM  pnvuUAgftnoM  of 
l^ir  arms. 

Hkcatonn^si,  DOW  Mksco  ATM,  or  the  bUs 
•f  tt  noapofsmaUiaJandsljfiiig  between 
Lesbos  andthe  eoett  of  iBoUa. 

Thrace.  r- 

Hedci,  a  people  of  Oaul,  among  the  riehest 
tad  most  powerful  of  that  nation.  They  were 
nmmnded  by  the  Lingones  on  the  north,  the 
Sequ.iKi  i>n  ihecast,  tin  Ai  .1  mi  and  Allobruges 
on  ihc  ^uutb,  and  the  Scnones  and  Bituriges 
«pon  the  west,  leaving  to  them  a  great  part  of 
the  old  dukedom  of  Burgundy  and  a  portion  of 
the  provinces  of  Nivernois,  BourboHois,  and 
Fiti  nche  Compte.  The  Hedui  or  .£{|iii  were 
always  m  the  interesu  of  Rome,  and  called  by 
tbe  senate,  among  the  csrlkaioiribe  GalKc  peo- 
who  received  lhat  protecting  distinction,  the 
mend  of  the  Roman  peoide.  Their  country, 
which  is  now  planted  with  the  vine,  was  once 
cztraneljrlertile  in  jaMii,aadnmd  the  Roman 
■ftiiies  In  their  Gsfiie  wars  as  an  inexhaustible 
granary.  S41  i>opulons  was  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  the  war  excited  by  Vircingctorix  against 
tbe  Bomans.  the  J^dul  fumishra  to  the  former 
upwards  of  35,000  fighting  men.  Their  prin- 
cipal cities  were  B  ibracte,  Cabi  1 1  on  u  m ,  Ma  t  isc  o , 
Decetia,  and  NoviotUinum  ad  Ligeriin.  On  a 
later  division  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  the  coim- 
trjr  of  the  Mdni  was  formed  into  the  ajnor 
prorince  of  Logdinieiiais  Prima,  or  the  First 

HRortJCM,  a  place  near  motmt  Hedylins  in 
BcBotiap  nut  far  from  Chaeronea,  on  the  confines 
afPhods.  N«arthiBS|MttbeBceotians,in  tlie 
Bocial  War,  were  defeated  by  the  Phociam. 

Hklicc  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly 
stood  Helice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia, 
«  and  celebrated  for  the  teniple  and  wor^ip  of 
Nepiun^",  thence  snmamed  Heliconius.  It  was 
her-'  ^)::v  tti'-  general  meeting  ot  the  lonians  a  ri> 
convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  poifiiie^^ion  of  jEgi- 
nillB;  and  the  ftstinU  which  then  took  place,  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panio- 
nia,  which  they  instituted  afterwards  iu  Asia 
Minor.  A  p  rod  isrious  influx  of  the  Sea,  caiued 
by  a  violent  eanhquake,  overwhelmed  and  com- 
pleiely  destroyed  Helice,  two  years  before  tbe 
battle  of  LeiK.tra,  in  the  fourth  vear  of  the  lOt-st 
Olympiati,  or  3'73  B.  C.  The  deUtils  of  this 
catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Paosanjas  altd 
JBlian.  It  was  said  that  some  vestiges  of  the 
submerged  cfty  were  to  be  wen  long  after  the 
terrfblr  r'-'^nt  hnd  taken  place.  Eratosthenes, 
as  Sirabo  rcpoi  k  N  held  the  site  of  this  ancient 
ia«rn»aiid  be  v  1^  ^  ^^ured  b^  mariners  that  the 
bronxe  statute  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
teath  the  waters,  holdinganhippocampe  or  sea- 
horse in  hi"!  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  daneerou.s 
shoal  for  their  vessels.  Heraclides  of  Pontes 
ralaied,  HlM  tUt  disaster,  vhitfh  took  0lue  In 
hi"  timr,  occurred  during  the  nifrhl;  the  town, 
and  a; I  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  dis- 
tance '  f  I ve  stadia,  being  inundated  in  an 
imisnt;  2U0O  workmen  were  afterwards  sent 
hf  tile  Aclwans  to  reeoner  the  dead  bodies,  but 
without  success.  The  »:ame  writer  affirti  ed. 
that  thts  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to 
divitie  v«>iicinpM«  in  consequence  of  the  inha- 
i  of  Ht»iea  haying  ohsHnanly  rtftiaed  to 


deliver  op  the  statue  of  Neptone  and  a  modd  Off 

the  tempk  in  'h^?  lomaus  at  the  reque^  of  ih« 
latter,  alter  tfiey  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 
neca  alfirms,  that  CaiUsthenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  ol  AkuuuiUer, 
wrote  a  votominosMi  wont  on  thadestrtietion  ot 
Burn  .init  Ilrlice.  Pau.sanias  inlorm.s  us,  iha. 
there  was  Mill  a  small  village  of  the  same  name 
ckae  to  the  sea,  mid  fony  stadia  tram  .fjpum. 
Cram. 

HixicoN  MON«.  "  Above  Thisbe,  in  BoHMia, 
rises  Helicon,  now  Paluortruni  or  j<a:;<n a,  so 
famed  in  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  ApoUu  and  the 
Muses,  and  saog  %  poets  of  every  age  frtrni  the 
days  of  Orpheus  to  the  prci^ni  iudc.  Pausa* 
nia.s  a^scnbes  the  worship  of  llie  Muses  to  the 
Thraciaii  Pierces  arnl  m  this  respect  his  testi- 
mony is  in  luison  with  that  of  Straho^  who  con- 
ceives that  thew.were  a  tribe  of  the  samepeqile 
who  once  occupied  Macedonian  Pieria  m  l  who 
transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Liltethra, 
Pimplea,and  the  Piendes,  10  the  dells  of  Heli- 
con. StraboaArmsthat  Helicon  nearly  eqaalsin 
height  motmt  FlUBassus,  and  retains  its  .snows 
dming  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pavisanias  ob- 
serves, that  no  moimtain  in  Qreece  produces 
such  a  variety  of  phmls  and  sbmbs,  tboofh 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary, 
.several  have  the  property  of  counteracting  tlie 
effects prixluced  by  the  -1  itiu'  ^r  bile  ot  vmoinous 
reptiles.  On  the  suumiu  w  as  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  adorned  with  several  stataes,  deserfoed 
by  Pau.«5ania.s,  and  a  little  below  wa.s  the  foun- 
tain of  Aganippe.  The  source  liippocreoe 
was  about  twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is 
said  to  have  burst  forth  when  Pegasos  struck 
bis  hoof  into  the  groand.  These  two  springs 
supplied  the  small  rirers  named  Olmius  and 
Permessas,  which,  alter  uniting  their  waters, 
flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Ilaliarms. 
Pausanias  calls  the  former  Leronus.  Hesiod 
makes  mention  of  these  bis  favourite  haunts  in 
the  opening  of  In  -  Th'  i  i  i  The  valleys  of 
Helicon  are  described  by  Wheler  as  green  and 
ftowery  in  the  spring;  ud  enhveued  by  pleas- 
ing (-a«:rades  and  streams,  and  by  foantaus  ahd 
wells  of  clear  water."  Cram. 

Hei.iop<')lis,  I.  a  city  of  Eg>  pi.  with  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  son.  This  place,  which  was  ce- 
Idbrated  as  welt  Ibr  the  worship  of  the  ox  Ufae- 
vi>;  as  of  the  snn.  no  longer  existed  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  lus  name,  as  given  above,  is  atrans- 
laiion  of  the  Coptic  denomination  of  On,  which 
signifies  the  sim.  The  site  of  this  ancient  eity 
has  given  fise  to  a  diflifeiwi!  of  ofdniwi  betwwn 
able  geographer'^  D'Ari'.  'llc  "  I'  wa--  af- 
terwards called  by  the  Arabs  Ain-tAmts,  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun;  and  it  still  preserves  ves- 
tiges in  a  place  called  yfaUtrea,  or  Cool  Wa- 
ter." ^tatar«a  is  not  far  removed  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  Persian  .station,  BaMlon,  now 
forming  a  ootirter  of  OU  Cairo,  and  was  ihere^ 
fore,  SMoraint  to  D'Anv^te^l  aeeonnt,  withoitf 
the  Delta.  Chanssnrd,  cm  the  other  hand, 
places  an  inconsiderable  city  of  the  sun  near 
MnUtrea,  and  fixes  the  greater  Heliopolis  with- 
in the  Delia,  near  the  apex,  betwe^  tbd  8o* 
bennytic  and  CanoplcbranclieS  of  the  Nile,  fit 
the  cti'.-  n  rrc  large  housfs  appropriated  to  the 
pricst.s,  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  loa»* 
tronomy,  bat  afterwards  nbandoned  this  pta» 
•an  in  fiiffoai  of  aarriilcial  #onlilpt  AfH»( 
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 lieie  shown  in  these  houses  which  had 

Meu  QccQpied  by  Plaio  and  fiodcaas.  The 
otft«i'vaiory  of  Eudoxus  w«s  in  tlie  vicinity  u( 

the  (own.  II.  A  town  of  C.l-1(^\  ri.i,  inlhe 

valley  called  Auian,  between  (be  parahei  ridges 
of  Libanus  and  Aaii-Libonus.  This  ci(y  still 
preserves,  under  ihe  name  of  liaatbek  or  Bai- 
Ucc,  a  ma;^niiiceDt  temple,  dedicated  (o  tite  divi- 
nity, lo  wtiich  a  imeii  lis  deuominadoo bolb in 
the  iiynac  and  Ureek."  lyAnviUe. 

HttMaoN,  L  "a  BinaUlmt  rapid  rirer,  which 
rii-es  iu  tlie  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  afier 
traversing  Meg.ilopoii^  falls  mlo  the  Aipiieiisa 
Utile  btfiow  the  city."  11.  A  town  ol  Arca- 
dia ttiiuaied  in  the  Marpaiiaa  plains,  near  the 
BQiirce  of  the  Etelinaa.  It  was,  at  length,  In- 
eluded  iu  the  Mef<alofK)litan  lerritori',  and  was 
laiceu  Uy  the  Litced^einonians  u  one  of  their 
wan  With  the  Arcadians.  Crmu 

Hk(..iud.    Vid.  Graeia. 

Htiu.t:NMa,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 
Qracia. 

HKi.i>»poNTUii,  now  the  Dardanelles,  a  nar- 
row strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
PropontLs,  wiiich  received  il.s  name  from  Helle, 
who  wa-s  drow  ned  tliere  in  her  voya;^e  lu  Cul- 
chi.>.  [  VtU.  lidle.]  It  IS  about  .si.xty  miles  long, 
and,  in  the  broadest  parts,  the  iVsiatic  coast  is 
about  three  miles  distant  Irkn  the  European, 
and  only  half  a  mile  in  the  narruwe^i,  accord- 
ing to  modern  investigation ;  ^  that  people  can 
converse  one  with  the  other  from  the  opposite 
abore*.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death 
ofLeaader,  TFtd.  ar«J  and  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  XerxeS built  over  it  when  he  inva- 
ded Greece.  Stroh.  \Z.—Plin.  8,  c.  2±—H€rQ- 
dol.  7,  c.  34.— PUub— Mela,  1,  c.  l.—PtoL  5, 
c.  2.-  Ol  id,  m  13^  T.  m.—lM.  3I»  c.  15^  L 
33,  c.  33. 

Hkli.opi.v  Rkoio,  a  rich  plain  of  Epiriis,  in 
which  Dodona  was  situated,  as  Hcsiixl  (ells  us 
itt»  beautiful  pas.sage  of  his  poem  called  'Haiai, 
transmit"'' '  m  u-^  hy  the  scholiast  of  Sophocles. 
^This  chiiiiij»uiiU;ii  eoimiry,"  according  to  Cra- 
mer, "  would  be  that  which  surrounds  /V/riw/i- 
Irif*  and  Derofmli^  which  modem  travellers  re- 
praaeftt  as  eztremeljr  fertile  and  wellcolliTated. 
Dr.  Holland  sajrR, '  the  vale  of  DrropuH  is  lux- 
uriantly fertile  in  every  port  of  its  extent  \  and 
Ihe  industry  of  a  numerous  population  has  been 
enrted  in  oringing  it  to  a  high  stale  of  culture.' 
A  little  below,  aids, '  this  neat  T^e  is,  per 
haps,  the  moat  populous  disttict  in  JAm  ' 
Cram. 

HKiOritm,  and  Hsl6ru8,  now  Mmri  Otei,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  whose  swollen  waters 
ceoerally  inundate  th»^  neighbouring  country. 
yitt.  jEn.  3,  V  r.Ofl  -  /A,:,'.  IT,  V  CTO. 

UBLOa,  a  place  of  Laconia.  "  1'  was  eighty 
SludiB  mm  Trinasus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
rola-'^  ^nd  nni  far  from  the  month  of  that  river 
It  wa.s  .^.aid  Ui  owe  its  origin  lo  Heliiis  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having 
revolted  agaiivst  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidje, 
wwe  reduced  to^ver3r,and  called  Helots, which 
name  'atk  aHerivHrd'^  attended  lo  the  various 
people  who  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Spar- 
■ua."  Ifol  only  the  servile  offices  in  which 
they  were  employed  denoted  their  misery  and 
slavery,  but  th<>r  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar 
gnrmenis,  wLirlt  cxp'"''-''d  thrm  in  trrrnter  con- 
taiBpt  and  ridicule.  Thev  never  were  instnu:^ 
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ed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  eruel  masteit 
otlen  obliged  ibem  lo  drink  lo  txcta^  u>  show 
(lie  free-bom  citizens  of  Sparts  the  beastlines 

and  dis^'race  of  iiiio.vicauoM.  Tliey  ^  U-u  eveiy 
year  received  a  nuaiuet  ui  :>tnpc>,  ihuc  by  tiiis 
wanton  ilogeUatioii  ibey  inighi  recjliect  thai 
they  were  born  and  died  .slaves,  lu  ihe  Pelopon- 
iiCMiin  war  ihe^e  miscratilc-  slaves  tx!liave*t  with 
uncommon  hiavery,  and  were  rewarded  with 
their  liberty  by  the  Lacedar mon ians, aad  appcar< 
ed  in  the  temples  and  at  public  shtm-s  wiio  gar- 
lands, and  with  every  mark  ol  llsiivjiy  arnl  tri- 
umph. This  exuhuliuii  did  nut  i.:uu'.iiiiu  i 'iig, 
and  the  sudden  di:>ap|iearancc  of  the  iw  o  ili»u- 
sand  manumitted  slaves  was  auribvued  to  ibc 
inhumanity  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 

—PoUux^i,  C.  8.— .V/r,'/y.  S.—l'lul.  in  /.uc.  &C. 

-•-Arisl.  Polil.  2. — Puus.  Louih.  «.Vc.  '  Po- 
lybius  says  the  district  of  HeloA  wa^  the  roo«t 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the 
coast  was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it » 
probably  derivcif  it.^  name,  in  Sti  aov/s  tune  it 
wa5  only  a  village,  and  some  years  iuier  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins.  In  Lapie'.^ 
map  the  vesti£,'e-s  of  }Ieli)s  are  placed  at  T.wli, 
about  five  miles  Irom  ihe  EuruUt-.  ;  and  Sir  W. 
Grcll  observes  thai  ilie  marsh  <d  Helos  i*  totbc. 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river."  Cram. 

HiLors,  the  inhabitants  of  Helos.  Vid. 
Iklos. 

Heuvbtia,  the  ca.stcm  part  of  Celiica,  sur- 
rounded in  (he  time  of  Caesar  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tnliagit  <^  Latobrisi  upon  the  north,  the  S** 
ranetes  on  the  east,  the  Lepocitit,  Seduni,  and 

Nantnalcs  on  the  ^'outh,  and  by  the  Sequani, 
who  were  separated  from  them  by  moimt  Jura 
on  the  wesL  Helvetia  was  at  this  period  cir> 
cumscribed  within  a  narrow  sphere  between  the 
Alps,  the  Jura  mountains,  the  Lacus  Lemanns, 
and  the  Lacus  Brigantinns  ()t  i)ie  subfi)vi- 
sioDsof  Helvetia  veiT  little  reiimins  to  be  ob- 
served, nor  is  it  pos.vible  distinctly  to  define  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  four  principal  ranfon'i 
into  which  it  is  understood  lo  have  lieen  liivuied. 
The  Tigurinus,  however,  Is  received  a-s  the 
irreatest,  and  the  first,  together  with  the  Aven- 
ticus,  whose  principal  city  of  Aveoticum  may 
pass  for  the  camial  of  Hclveiia.  The  Helvetii 
were  among  the  must  warlilic  of  the  Qallie 
tribes,  and  though  there  is  little  recorded  hfstoiy 
of  their  achievements,  we  know  that  thnr  were 
long  refiractory,  and  that  they  with  dimctil'y 
submitted  to  receive  the  yoke  of  their  Roman 
conqaenNTS.  Cas.  Bdl.  G.  1,  Sic.^TacU.  tSM, 
1,  c  .  67ui}dfl9. 

Helvu,  a  JJeople  of  Gallia  Provincin,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mans  Ccf>onna  from  the  Velauni, 
and  havin»  on  the  south  the  Arecomaci.  Thus 
.situated,  the  Helvii  must  have  occupied  a  por> 
tioB  of  the  depanment  of  Anenki,  in  wnieh 
'>ome  ve54jeps  are  still  to  be  found  of  their  an- 
cient capital,  Alba  Au?usla,  at  a  spot  which, 
in  the  name  of  Alps,  siill  shows  some  traces  of 
its  origin.  This  spot  is  in  the  immediate  vieinitjr 
of  VMm.   PHn,  S,  c.  4. 

HENftn,  a  people  of  Pnphla^onia,  who  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Italv  near  the  Adriatic 
where  they  gave  the  name  of  renclM  to  their 
habitations.    Liv.  1,  c.  I. — Eurip. 

HrNiArm,  a  p*»oiplf*  of  Asiatic  Sariratia.  n<*ar 
Ciil'^hN.  ilr";'-i  !,i!'  1  from  Amphytn*;  and  T'-'f- 
chitts,  the  charioteerk  iMtx«<)  ol  <7»Aorard 
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Pollux,  and  thence  called  Lac«]annoQii.  Mela, 

1,  c.  rll.—PaUrc.  2,  c.  iO.—rUicc.  3,  v.  270,  1. 
6,v.4J.  • 

HvTAPYLOfy  a  sanuune  of  Thebes  in  Bceo- 
lia,  ftom  its  seven  gates. 

Heraci.ka,  I.  "  siiuated  between  the  Aciris 
and  Liri>,  was  founded  by  the  Turenimi  alter 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  cityofSiris,  which 
stood  at  the  moutii  ol  the  latter  liver,  A.  C.  4*28. 
This  city  is  rendered  remaiWile  in  history  as 
bcLng  the  ^eal  uf  the  g:ennnl  council  ot'  the 
Greek  states.  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to 
hsve attempted  lu  remove  the  assembly  from  the 
lenilonr  ot  the  Tareniinc5,  who  had  given  him 
eause  lor  displeasure,  to  that  ot  Thurii.  Anti- 
quaries seem  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
town  at  PoUmto,  about  three  miles  from  the 
aMmth  of  tb^  river  Aeiris^  now  Agri,  wheieeon- 

tiderableremain>;  areyet  visihle.'^  II.  A  fity 

in  the  territory  ol  the  Lynce>taB  in  Macedonia, 
*  sumamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptolemy,  and  which 
we  know  stood  on  the  Eg^atian  Wav,  both  from 
Polybias,  as  cited  by  Stiabo,  and  ano  from  the 
Itineraries  The  editor  of  the  French  Strabo 
says,  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  Erekli. 
Stephanas  .speaks  of  a  town  called  Lyncus ; 
which  i.s  probably  the  same  aslleraclea,  unless 
he  has  mif^takcn  the  name  of  the  district  for  that 

of  a  loun."    Cram.  III.   "The  principal 

town  of  the  Sinti  was  Heraclea^  sumamed  Sin- 
tiee,hT  way  of  distinction,  or  Hernclea  exSin- 
liis.  The  Fame  historian  stales,  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  ot  Philip,  was  here  imprisonetl  and 
murderwl.  Hfraclea  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  Mannert  thinks  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Heraclea  built  by  Amyntas,  brother  of 
Philip,  acrnrding  to  Steph.  Byz.  Tin-  Tnhle 
Itinerary*  a.ssigTi.s a  distance  of  fiftymilcs between 
Philippi  and  Heraclea  Sintica :  we  know  also 
from  Hierocles  that  it  was  situated  netv  the 
Strymon,  as  he  terms  it  Heraclea  Strymoois." 

CVom.  IV.  A  town  in  the  territory  of  Tra- 

chis  in  Thessaly.  built  by  a  colony  of  LAceda;- 
monians,  aided  by  the  Trachinians.  It  was 
"distant  ahom  sixty  stadia  from  Thermonylre 
and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from 
Trachin  was  only  six  stadia.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neif^hbonring  Thessalian  tribes  led  them  fre- 
quently to  take  np  arms  aiE^st  the  rhring  colo- 
ny, by  which  its  prosperity  \y3.s  so  much  im- 
paired,thai  the  Lacedx-monians  were  more  than 
once  corapeOed  to  send  reinforcements  to  its 
support.  On  one  occasion  the  Heracleans  were 
assLsted  by  the  Bsotians.  A  sedition  having: 
aris*>n  wiiliir>  the  city,  it  was  quelled  by  Eripi- 
das,  a  Loccdxmoniah  commander,  who  made 
war  upon  and  expelled  the  rF,ta*an.s,  who  were 
the  constant  enemies  of  the  Heracleans.  These 
retired  into  Ba»oiia ;  and  at  their  instigation  the 
Bceotians  seized  "P'^'n  Heraclea,  and  roslnrcd 
the  CEioeaiM  and  Tracbinians.  who  had  also 
been  ejected  by  the  LneedKHMHiiens.  Xenophon 
reports  (hat  the  inhabitants  of  TTerncltn  were 
S?tiin  defeatoil  in  a  severe  eneattement  with  the 
(Etapans,  in  consequence  of  their  havin?  been 
ieserted  by  their  allies,  the  Achteans  of  Phthia. 
Several  years  after,  the  same  historian  relates, 
thai  til  is  ri'v  was  occupied  by  Jason  of  Phenr, 
who  caused  the  walls  to  be  pulled  down.  He- 
raclea, however,  a^ain  rose  from  its  ruins,  and 
became  a  flouriahinp  city  under  the  .^tolians, 
who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 


its  walls.  According  to  Livy,  the  .  'y  sfooo 
in  a  plain,  but  the  Acropolis  was  on  u  lull  ul 
very  dilhcult  access.  Alter  the  defeat  of  Anli- 
ochus  at  Thermopylae  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman  eonml,  AciUnsGbdfrio,  who  took  it  by 
assault.  Sir  W.  Gkll  observed  '  the  ve^-ri^es  ol 
the  city  of  Heraclea  cm  a  high  flat,  on  the  roots 
of  mount  CEta.  Lett  of  these,  on  a  lofty  rock, 
the  citadel  of  Traehis,  of  which  some'  of  the 
walb  are  desd'cycd  by  the  fall  cf  the  rock  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Il>  iicf  ilu-  \  !.  ws  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylte  and  the  vale  ot  the 
SiKTchuis  arc  most  magnificent.' "  Cram.  ■ 
V .  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  Proptm- 
tis,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Macroniichos. 
Its  first  name  was  Perin'thus,  which  wa.x  changed 
to  HeiacleiL  whence  is  derived  the  name  is.'rMiii. 
applied  to  the  ndBs  that  now  occupy  tlie  sMe  of 
tftc  ancient  city.  "  Byzantium,  liecomc  Con- 
stantinople, caused  thedecay  of  Heraclea,  whose 
see,  notwithstanding,  enjojni  the  pre-eminence 
of  metropolitan  in  the  province  distinguished  in 
Thrace  by  ^  Enrapa."  ITAmviUt. 

 VI  Pi  vncA,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  situated 

on  the  brnd,  which  forms  a  gulf  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  Acherusian  Chersonese.  Ac- 
cording to  Mela  this  city  was  foonded  by  the 
Argi  ve  Hercules,  who  was  said  to  have  d  i  a^ged 
Cerberus  from  hell  through  a  cavern  in  the  prtv 
raontory  at  the  extremity  of  ihe  peninsula  above- 
mentioned.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  savs 
that  the  Milesians  first  founded  Heraclea, whfle 
Xenophon  makes  it  a  colony  of  Mcyaia.  .Vfeio, 

1,  \9.—Slrfib.  12.  VII.  Another  in  Syria. 

 VIIL  Another  in  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

—IX.  Another  in  Thrace,  and  three  in 
E?)'pt,  &c.  There  were  no  lc<s  ilmn  fniiy  cities 
ot  that  name  to  didereni  pans  of  the  world,  all 
built  in  hnnonr  of  HercQMs,  whence  the  name 
is  derived. 

HesActftrM,  or  HntAci.ftA,  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Minatfd  "  five  miles  beyond  Phila,  and 
halfway  l»etween  Dium  and  Tcmpe.  It  pro- 
Imbly  stood  on  the  .site  of  Litockori,  midway 
betw-een  the  mouth  of  the  Peneusand  Slantiia, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  Dium,  and  five  miles 
frnin  Platamona  or  Pliiln.  Liw  mldiin^  us  it 
was  built  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  river. 
Seylax  describes  Heracktmi  as  the  first  town  of 
Macedonia  after  crossing  the  Peneus;  but  We 
miisi  remenihor  that  at  this  perio<l  Phila  did  not 
exist.  Heracleum  was  taken  in  a  renmrkable 
manner  by  the  Romans  in  the  warwiih  Persetis, 
as  related  by  Li\'y.  Having  assailed -the  walb 
undercover  of  iheman«rtivre  called  (esJvt/o,  they 
succeeded  so  well  with  the  Inwer  fortifications, 
that  they  were  induced  to  employ  the  same 
means  against  the  loftier  and  more  difitcult 
Works  ;  raisin?,  therefore,  Ihe  testudo  lo  an  ele- 
vation wliich  ovcrtni  ped  t!ic  walls,  the  Romans 
drove  the  garrison  from  the  ramparts  and  cap- 
tured the  town."  Cram. 

llrnjF.s.  a  town  nf  .Arcadia.  "  was  placed  on 
the  slope  f>f  a  hill  rising  centlv  above  the  ri?ht 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the  frontier  oi 
Elis,  which  frequently  disputed  iu  posKcssfoo 
with  Arcadia.  Befbre  the  Cleomenie  war,  ihi% 
town  had  joined  the  Acha»an  leairue,  but  was 
then  taken  by  the  i¥!tolians  and  recaptured  by 
Anligonus  Ooson,  who  restored  it  lo  Ihe  .Achav 
ans.  In  Sirabo's  time,  Henea  was  irreatlv 
duced ;  but  when  Pausuiaa  vblted  Area4i»'<i 
Ml 
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appears  to  IWTe  saoofUtA  bam  tlus  ctate  of 
decay,  sinee  ht  apaakt  oTtMiIni  and  of  pianui- 
tions  of  myrtles  and  other  trees  along  lae  Al- 
pbeusi  he  also  mentions  several  temples,  of 
which  two  were  sacred  u»  Bacehtts  and  one  to 
Pan.  TJuU  of  Juno  wa«  la  rains.  8tc|>hanas 
ramrks  that  this  town  was  also  known  by  the 
name  ol' Si,ilo;4-iji't;iis  '  Its  siu-  i.>  nuvc  t>ccupied 
bj  the  village  ot  Agiani,  which  stands  on  a 
BMlljr  catiBence  projecting  finaa  Ika  bilto  arhidi 
bottnd  the  vale  of  the  Alphetis  on  the  north. 
The  city  appears  to  have  been  very  respectable, 
though  from  the  soil  bi  irit,'  cultivated  its  remains 
are  lew;  buildings  have  here  ousted  of  the 
Doric  oinler,  but  the  columns  now  on  the  ^loi 
do  not  exoeed  a  dianoiar  of  oighUMi  inclMB ' " 

HxasoM,  a  temple  and  grove  of  Jano^Mtaate 
between  Argos  and  Myeesam, 

HaaomJlNECM,  a  towa  of  Campania,  swal- 
lowed up  with  Pompeii,  by  an  earthquake  pri  i 
doced  from  an  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
August  34th,  A.  D.  79,  in  the  reign  of  Tiius. 
After  being  buried  andier  the  lava  for  more  than 
1600  year?,  these  famoQS  citiee  were  dlHCOvered 
ID  till  iH  L'iiinine  of  the  present  century;  Her- 
culaneum  in  1713,  about  24  feet  under  ground, 
by  labourers  diggiixg  for  a  well,  and  Pompeii, 
iO  rears  after,  about  1"2  feet  below  the  surlace, 
aril]  from  the  houses  and  the  sireets,  which  in 
a  t^i  i  .t;  measure  remain  still  perfect,  liave  hr,-u 
drawn  busts,  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings, 
aad  Qiettiila,  whidi  not  a  little  eoatrtbvie  to 
enlai^  our  notions  concern  in::  t^if  nncients, 
and  oevelope  many  classical  obscurities.  The 
valuable  antiquities,  so  miraculously  recovered, 
aie  preaorvod  in  the  mnsenm  of  Poitid,  a  innall 
town  in  the  neighboaHiood,  and  the  engrari  n^rs , 
dec.  ably  taken  from  tlicni,  hire  hoi'n  inuijiii 
cenUy  presented  to  the  dilli  rr n:  learned  bodies 
of  Birope.  "  Cluverius  was  right  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  which 
reckoned  twelve  miles  between  this  place  and 
Neanolis,  instead  of  f  ix  'Ji  uph  he  removed  ii 
too  far  from  Portid  when  he  assigned  to  it  the 
porilion  of  TVt*  del  Greco.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  Herculancum,  except 
that  fabulouii  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  It  may 
te  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Sinho, 
flat  this  lowB  was  or  great  antiquity.  Atfirst 
i*.  was  only  a  fortress,  which  was  successively 
occupied  by  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  Pelasgi,  Sam- 
cites,  and  lastly  the  Romuis.  Being  situated 
chwe  to  the  sea,  on  elevated  ground,  it  was  ez- 
powd  to  the  styitb'We^  wind,  and  fVtim  that 
circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  heal- 
ihv.  We  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  that 
HeienlnneviB  aiillered  eonsiderBbly  during  the 
civil  war*.  This  town  is  mrntioncd  also  by 
Mela  and  bv  Sisenna,  a  more  ancient  writer 
than  anv  of  the  former;  he  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
Marcellus.  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  *17rb«in  Hercttlesm.*  It  is  fMrobsMe 
that  the  subversion  of  this  town  wns  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  par- 
tial demolition  which  it  sustained  from  an 
oaithqnake."  Crmer. — Senew.  Nat.  Q.  6,  c. 
I  and  Ofe.  A».  7,  ep.  3.— M^Rj,  %  c.  4.— 
Pnlcrc  2.  r  16. 

HEBaTt.i:im  paoM(»N'TOHiCM,  now  Capo  Spar- 
UimUt  the  nuMt  sanlhem  aagla  of  lialjr  lo 


the  rsrt      Faawm,  the  anait*  of  Giknitm. 
Bbacdus  oounatJB.   VU.  Ohwiiin  Atmc 

Ih  Monaeci  Portus,  now  37<>/iJ)ct),  a  port 

town  of  Genoa.    TacU.  U.  3,  c.  42-— Lum».  1, 

v.  406.— t'if^.        C,  V.  830.  Labronis  vel 

LibazniPoflai^  aaearpfui  townor£uutia,now 
l^^rAtffa.— — 'uIioIk,  two  islands  near  Sardtnaa. 

Pim.  3,  c.  7.  Porlus,  a  sea-jx)rt  of  the  Bruiii, 

on  the  western  coasL  A  hmaXl  isilaud  on  the 

eoosl  of  Spain,  called  also  Scombraria,  from  the 
timny  fish  {Scimoroi)  caught  there.   Strai.  3. 

HsacYNS,  a  river  of  BoBolia,  which  "  took 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Lebadea,  in  a  c^ive, 
from  whence  i»ued  two  spring  called  Leihe 
and  Mnemo^e,  which,  imttmg,  formed  tec 
stream  in  question.  It  is  now  called  the  river 
oi  Libadui.  '  The  .sacred  fuuDlaiD,' tiayi>  D<xi- 
well, '  issuer  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  spouts ; 
the  water  is  extremeljr  oold  and  clear,  unite 
opposite  side  of  the  ehnnne]  is  thesonree  of  the 
oifitT  fount,  the  wjiter  of  which,  ihonrh  ruir 
warm,  ls  of  a  much  higher  tcm|>eraiuxe  than 
that  ot  the  other  springy  it  flows  copiously  fiwpi 
the  rock.  The  two  springs,  blending  their  wa- 
ters, pass  under  a  modem  bridge,  and  immedi- ' 
aiely  form  a  rapid  >i  i  r  im,  the  ancient  Hercyne. 
In  its  way  through  the  town  it  turns  several 
mills  ,  and,  afteracourseofa  few  miles, oniais 
the  Copaic  lake.'  "  Cram 

HERtTNu  8II.VA,  a  forcst  of  Glermany,  call- 
'  l  by  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  Greek 
wnteisL  OrcyniuB, "  so  vast,  that  it  seemed  to 
cover  tae  whole  country,  whose  ancient  condi- 
tion might  well  have  mcritrr!  the  rlr  cription 
that  Tacitus  has  given  of  it,  however  inapplic- 
able to  its  present  state.  We  muj^t  add  that 
Hercyniais  aseneric  temi,theie  being  seveial 
places  in  Germany  named  itr  Bart* :  and  If 
there  be  found  other  names  of  forests,  as  that  of 
Gabreta  Silva,  they  are  proper  only  to  parts  of 
this  immense  coniinuitv  uf  wood,  which  extend- 
ed from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  limits  of 
Sarmatia  and  Dacia."  i!)'AnviUe.)  Caesar,  in 
hi-  description  of  this  f  clibiaied  forest,  says 
thai  its  breadth  was  such  that  ii  was  nine  days' 
mardi  aerosft  it;  while  it^  length  had  ni)t  yet 
been  ascertained  evenbv  tlmse  who  had  travel- 
led through  It  uninlerrujUedlv  lor  GO  iiay««.  He 
mentions  that  report  assigned  to  it  several  .spe- 
cies of  animals  no  where  else  to  be  found.  S. 
G.6.9&. 

HaacvNii  montes.  These  moiiniaiiis  re- 
ceived their  name  from  tlie  immeii.se  forest 
which  is  described  in  the  article  above,  and 
which  covered  the  sides  and  summits  of  that 
rangeof  mountains  which  may  bo  distinguished 
from  the  Alpine  cliain  bv  llu-  nanx*  of  Ilcrcy- 
nio-Carpaihian  mouniauiis.  We  extract  from 
Malte-Brtm  the  followinpncconnt  of  thisranjce: 
"  The  creat  plain  of  the  Danube,  or  the  bonn- 
dary  of  the  Alpine  range,  is  in  several  ptsccsso 
much  confined,  that  the  Alps  appear  lo  bo  con- 
nected with  the  Hercyniu-Carpaihian  raotm- 
tains  in  msnv  part^  of  Aiwtria.  A1ihnn?h 
parated  by  the  hi?her  plains  of  P.nvnn.v  rh.-" 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  neanheM>nri  es 
of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  rnne«^,  and  a 
junction  is  also  marked  by  the  falls  of  the 
Rhine.  TheHereynio-Carpathian  monntains 
are  bounded  on  the  west  bv  the  cour^  of  the 
Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  the  south, 
and  Ilia  Daieiier  on  the  ensi.    Froin  thrir 
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Sortbern  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers  which  t 
water  the  plains  ol  Poland,  Piussia,and  north 
cnGorman^.  The  Hercynian  and  Carpaihian 
awn  ins  rise  tboft  the  Sarmatian  end  Teu- 
lOBie  plains,  bat  their  snmmits  cannot  be  com- 
pared With  the  majestic  heights  ol  the  Aljs. 
Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  appear 
to  be  the  appendage  of  a  ipreater  range,  and  to 
form  the  northern  extrpmiiy  of  the  Alps  nnd 
the  counterpart  ol  the  Appeiunes.  But  the  great 
difference  between  the  Heroynio-Carpaihian 
chain  and  the  Appenines,  coosisis  in  tlie  latter 
bdng  very  distinctly  separaied  fton  dhe  Alps 
by  the  deep  valley  of  ihc  Po,  nnd  the  Adriatic, 
while  the  valley  ol  the  Danutn;  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  npper  part,  as  has  been  al- 
ready remarked,  by  tne  branches  of  the  eastern 
Alpa  and  the  motmtains  of  Bohemia.  The 
niountBin<^  connected  with  the  Alpa  on  the  H'est, 
are  united  with  the  Hercynian  cnain.not  only 
by  the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Vosges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen. 
There  is  a  more  obvious  diflerence  between 
the  Ap[fnin«"-  and  Ihc  Heicynii>Carpafhian 
ran^e  i  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular 
dbaiD,  aodtbeolbera,  ifeontBetlyobeerred,  «eeai 
iofinmn  <:pries  of  lofty  pin  ins,  on  which  several 
amall  chains  rise,  and  although  their  summits 
areeridently  separated,  all  oft  hem  are  supported 
011  a  eomnum  bnae.  This  tabic  land,  cnmnad 
with  ramnMahw,  ineliDes  to  the  Borai  and  the 
north-east.  That  fan  mnnot  W  disTtutcd,  it  is 
proved  byUie  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbef  but  local  irregularities  are  occa- 
sioned by  several  chains  which  rest  on  these 
elerated  plains.  Thus  the  Erxe-Gebirge  in  Sajt- 
oay  terminated  in  rapid  derliviiies  towards  Bo- 
hemia, and  a{qpear  to  interrupt  the  general  in- 
clination." 

HntnoKiA,  a  town  of  Apulia,  "  now  Ortfn- 
na,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  and 
about  iwfh  ->  mill's  III  the  east  of  JEm.  Livy  i 
states  that  ibis  town  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
HoaMOi  forces  hi  two  sBccessive  years,  when 
ibey  were  commanded  on  both  occasions  by 
two  prtptors  named  Fulvius.  After  the  last  en- 
l^igement,  Hannil>al  is  said  to  have  removed  the 
tnhabitants  of  Herdonia  from  that  place,  and 
lo  hare  destroyed  it  hf  Hn.  It  mint,  however, 
have  ri<^on  aflcr«nrcf^  from  this  <itatr  of  ruin, 
«ince  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Fron- 
tinns,  under  the  corrupt  name  of  Ardona.  Stra- 
bo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places  it  on  the  conti- 
onation  of  the  Via  E^atia,  between  Canusium 
and  Beneventum.  It  is  al^o  named  kgr  Plotenqr 
and  Silius  llalicvs."  Croat. 

RaaUK,  a  gate  of  AdMOs.   VSd.  Mtmm. 

HaaMJETM,  a  promontory  of  Lemnos,  noticed 
hr  .Xschylus  in  the  Aenmemnon,  and  by  So- 
phocl€!s  in  the  Philoctctes. 

HsawoKE,  a  town  of  Aigolis,  on  its  soath> 
era  coast,  nearly  opposite  the  isfaad  Hydrea. 
•*  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  foun<l(^d  by 
the  Dryopes.  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchins 
and  the  valleys  of  CEia.  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Platsea.  The 
Athenians  ravasjed  the  Hcrmionian  fcrriior\' 
durinsr  (he  Peloponnesian  war.  Xeno,  tyrant 
of  Hermione,  after  the  capture  of  AcrocorinthllS 
by  Arams,  voluntarilv  rrlinqiiish-'d  his  power, 
and  joineid  the  Acha::an  league.  Pausanias 


I  describes  thht  city  a;,  r^ated  on  a  biU  o!  mo- 
derate height,  and  surroimded  by  walls.  It 
was  embellished  by  nnmeroos  baiMwgs,  semal 
of  which  oontaiaed  statues  wonhy  ol'  notice. 
The  temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned 
by  that  ancient  writer.  The  .statue  was  of 
white  marble,  and  colossal  m  iis  proportioDS. 
He  also  points  out  the  temple  «f  Baeehas  IM^ 
na  gis,  in  u  h(xs*  honour  contests  were  yearly 
held  m  music,  diving,  and  rowing  ;  the  icmples 
of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta ;  and  those  of 
ApoUo  and  FortuiM.  The  statue  of  the  latter 
was  coioswJ,  snd  of  Parin  marble.  Two 
aqucducLs  supplied  the  town  with  water ;  on; 
wasot  considerable  antiquity,  the  other  mudera. 
The  temple  of  Ceres,  sitaated  on  the  hill  naoad 
Pron ,  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  C1|D' 
nus,  son  of  Phoroneus,  end  bis  sister  Cbtb«Bia. 
Its  sanciunry  aflorded  an  iiiviolable  refuge  to 
suppliants,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ato'  1-^- 
'  as  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione.' 
The  vestibule  was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of 
the  priesies.ses  of  the  goddess.  OppoMie  lo  this 
edifice  was  a  temple  of  Ch'menus,  by  which 
luune  Pausanias  conceives  rluto  to  have  been 
desigDoled.  Not  lar  ftmn  thenee  was  a  eavc 
suppos«fd  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions. It  was  probably  owing  lo  tius  speedy 
descent  loOrcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Stra- 
bo  infonns  us,  omitted  to  nut  apicoe  of  money 
iBthemoatfaaofihetrd«flid.  This  ancient  city 
is  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogiu-  I.asus, 
an  early  p«H-t  of  some  note,  ^aui  to  have  been 
the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  nam  c  (<f  Her- 
mif»ie.  We  are  informed  by  Sir  W.  Gel  I,  that 
the  ruins  of  Hermione  are  to  be  seen  cn  the 
promontory  below  Kofiri,  a  lo^^  n  inlmlncd  l  y 
Albanians  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  ot  hy- 
dra. The  walls  remain,  and  many  foundations 
of  the  temples.  Pausnnias  affirms  that  Hermi- 
one oritrinaily  stood  at  a  disinnce  of  four  stadia 
I  lioni  ihe  ^iie  it  orcnpied  in  his  day,  and  though 
the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  ibe  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark 
the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  close  to 
the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Minerva, 
with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyrdarida*.  The  grove 
of  the  Graces^  the  temples  of  Minerva,  cf  the 
Smi,  and  of  Isis  and  Sempis,  also  snwisted, 
and  were  ."slill  frequented  by  the  Hermionians. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  Therinasia  was  placed  at 
the  extremity  nt  the  territory  of  the  city  towards 

TrtPiene."  Cram. 

HKRMiosm,  a  people  of  (Germany,  whom 
Mela  places  in  the  remotest  pans  nf  thnf  (  onn- 
Iry,  that  is  to  say,  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Sarmatia.  In  Tacitus  Herminones  is 
generally  read,  for  which  Chiverius  inri>rrectJy 
substitutes  Helleviones.  The  Hidlevmnes  and 
Henniones  were  both  disiirei  mles  <  fiheSue- 
vic  fiimily ;  although  Pliny  makes  Hermiones, 
and  not  Sn«H.  the  ceneric  term.  (For  the  po- 
sition f»f  the  Hcrminnes  nrmrdintr  to  the  treo- 
graphv  of  Plinv,  see  Geimania.)  Tacitus  dis- 
tinguishes theHelleviones,  under  the  name  of 
Helvecones,  from  the  Henniones.  Great  con- 
fu!non  arises  in  relation  to  the  barbarian  nsiiflos, 
from  the  various  fornr^  tinder  which  their 
names  are  presented  M' different  atiiboi'-  Thtis 
the  !«ame  people  are  stvled  Hermion<s,  Tlerme- 
chiones,  Hermechii.  Hormeehii.  and  Hermi* 
nones.    Mela^  3, 3,  46.  nnd  Vox.  ad  lac. 


HE 


tilRMioNicin  mmm.  ft  ht  jr  on  tie 

eoest  of  Argolis,  whka  look  im  mum 

•ity  H'  roiiune. 

HiiHMO.v.  a  pan  o(  the  range  ui'  inotmt  La- 
lMaas>  at  tnefoot  of  which  the  Jordan  lakes  iis 
ris c.  The  name  iiselt" means  "  the  highesi  ])an 
of  a  mountain,"  and  this  ridge  was  the  loluesi 
of  ihc  rniiL,'e  lu  which  it  belonged.  Tlie  Sido- 
uiaJis  called  it  ijii;^oii,  while  the  Amoriles styled 
ftShenir;  bothirbidinamttiaiiswerio  the  La- 
tin hi  ica.  "  a  breast-plate,"  re/'erring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  natural  dofeacc  which  the  mouiiuun  af- 
forded to  the  country.  In  like  manner  we  find 
s  moaittaia  in  Magnesia  called  t^MM^^  which 
IMUIS**  a  breast-plate and  a  part  or  the  Alps, 
which  received  the  name  of  Brennu5i,  derived 
from  Bren  or  Bryn,  the  old  Qexoian  lor  "  a  hel- 
net."  Deuttnmmft  8, 9.  Jhawmiffcr,  mdltc 
— Hetflin. 

Hermop^us,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
"  with  the  qualification  of  Purva  to  distinguish 
it  from  one  in  the  Heptanorais.  It  accords  with 
the  position  of  Demenhur."^—-"  The  position 
of  Hennopolis  Magna,  or  the  Great  City  of 
Mercury,  is  well  known  lo  be  that  retained  by 
Ashmuruin  ;  which,  if  a  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  credited,  owes  thi»  name  to  Ishmiin, 
•OD  of  Mizraim,  the  aneettor  of  the  JEgrpdxa 
nation."  This  city  wxs  in  the  Ileptanonn-s,  on 
the  wtsstem  bank  of  the  Nile.  D'AnviUe. 

HERicninrtaija  people  of  Germany,  subdued 
br  Auralios.  They  were  at  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  a 
tribe  of  the  Sue'  i  V  n  called,  together  with  the 
Soevi,  Hermiones  by  Pliny.  The  Hermun- 
dari«  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  their  Ro- 
man con<]Uerors,were  allowed  peculiar  commer- 
cial privUesres.  beinsrpermiiti'il  to  cros.sibe  Da- 
nube, ami  irride  ui  the  Rli.etian  province.  The 
Albis  takes  its  rise  in  their  territories.  Ilae. 
€lerm.  41.— FKn.  4,  e.  li.—TlaeU.  Jhm.  13, 
exira.—  Vell  -2,  c.  lOG. 

HKRSfL-s,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  sands, 
nccordin?  to  the  poets,  were  covered  with  gold. 
It  flows  near  Sardls,  and  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Pactolus  and  Hyllna,  after  whieh  it  fUls  into 
the  Smyrnc^ns  Siniis.  lo  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
It  gives  the  name  of  Hermi-Oampi  to  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  between  SoTma  and 
Sardis.  It  is  now  called  Kedmts  or  Sarabal. 
Virz.  (f.  %  V.  97— lAUian.  3,  210.— Marfial. 
a,  en.  TS.—Sil.  I,  v.  150.— 5,  c.  2*1 

HbrnIci,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  possessed 
that  portion  of  New  Latium  which  Iwrdered  on 
the  /Bqui  nn  1  Marsi  l)ffor<»  it  was  included 
within  the  Latin  lijnits.  "  No  de«;cription  of 
the  oliarr\r-er  'if  this  small  tract  of  country  is 
^uaUo  that  which  is  conveyed  bj  one  line  of 

Quique  allum  Prmnt^viiri^wiqiu  arm  Gahina 
Junonis,  gelidumqwe  AaiAKaii  et  rnsr.ltfu  riris 
Uernica  saxa  colunL  JEs.  vit.  G82. 

ft  was  maintdned  tiy  aotae  antboni,  that  the 

Hcrnici  derived  their  name  from  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  their  cotmtry,  kerna,  in  the  Sabine  dia- 
lect signiiyini;  a  rock.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  thev  were  so  called  from  Hemicn«s,  a  Pe- 
la!?(fic  chief ;  and  Macrobius  thinks  Virgil  al- 
luded to  that  orii,'in  when  he  clcscril)es  this  peo- 
>le  as  going  to  baule  with  one  leg  bare.  The 
>r  fOrnology,  however,  if  moie  pnMIe, 


and  rmM  hmi  naahw  iff  infer;  thai  the  Hmnt' 
ci,  ;u»  well  as  the  JEqui  and  Marsi,  were  de* 

.sccndj  t  !:  tuilie.SaLiiies,  orgenerally  frointhe 
U«caa  race.  There  is  uuthiog  in  the  hisiury  ut 
this  petty  nation  which  pO!is«d>cs  any  peculiar 
interest,  or  diblinguishc3  them  from  ihcir  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  i*>  merely  a;; 
accuuju  of  the  same  ineiicciual  ^tI  aggie  lo  re- 
sist the  systematic  and  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  ]loiiie,andof  thesame  final  i»ubmi»- 
sion  lo  her  transcendent  genius  and  fortune.  Ir 
may  be  remarked,  that  il  wa^  upon  the  occ^iou 
of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  land^  co;i- 
altered  I'nim  the  Ueiuici  that  the  celebrated 
Agrarian  law  was  firtt  brought  forward,  A.  U. 
C.  -JOB.  The  last  effort  made  by  thi.s  peuj)lt;  Ui 
assert  their  independence  was  about  the  year 
447  U.  C. ;  but  it  was  neitfier  kMig  nor  vigo* 
rous,  though  resolved  upon  unanimoasly  by  a 
general  council  of  all  tlieir  cities."  Cram.. 

Hkroopous,  '*  from  which  one  al'  t!;c  cre-;ks 
of  the  Arabic  gulf  was  called  Ucroopoliie^i,  n 
the  Pithom  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures as  a  city  con.sirncted  by  ilic  L>iaolitc\  and 
the  Putuinos  of  the  Arat)ic  couiilry  t«f  E:;ypt  in 
Herodotus.  And  il  may  be  atided  from  i;  jucur- 
rent  virctmuiaaces,  thai  the  place  of  aruis  of 
vast  eAent,  ealled  Anaris  by  Josephus,  where 
the  shepherd  kin'.?s  held  Kvrypi  in  subjection, 
was  the  site  of  Ucrouiwlii."  {D'AnvtlU)  It 
is  probably  now  the  village  of  Mtm^  of  which 
B  a  udrana  aieaks.   Ckaussa  rd, 

HRRTnjB  Imnn,!,  an  island  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  Li  L  11  (liufj  l<;  Tacitus;  althrnu'h  it!ii> 
been  pr(»posed  to  alter  the  reading  m  the  passage 
of  the  Germany  where  this  island  is  raeniioued, 
by  substiiuting  in  5*im  Bacrni  for  the  W'ords  in 
insulti  Ocfuni.  This  Island  was  "  consecrated 
lo  a  relifjious  ceremony  in  honour  of  Hertha,or 
the  mother  Earth.  Though  it  be  the  opinion 
of  many  that  this  Mand  is  the  same  witn  A»- 
•rcn,  there  is  ^renter  pmhabiliiy  of  recogni.sing 
U  in  the  name  of  UeUig-land,  which  signifies 
the  Holy  Isle.  It  is  situated  in  the  distance  off 
the  mooih  of  the  Eibe,  and  of  it  only  an  mi* 
nence  now  remainsj,  the  aea  haying  covered  a 
shore  much  more  spicvom.^  ffAMvUkf—Tan, 
de  mer.  Germ.  40. 

Heruu,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  who  attacked  the  Roman  power  in 
its  decline.  "  It  is  ditlicuU  in  the  dark  forests 
of  Qenn  niv  and  Poland  to  pursue  tli"  emi- 
grations of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people,  whodis* 
dained  the  use  of  armour,  andTwno  eaodemn* 
ed  their  widows  and  aged  parents  not  to  sur- 
vive the  I0S.S  of  their  husbands  or  the  decay  c* 
their  strength."  {Gibbon..)  "  The  Heruli,  uu- 
derthe  oondaet  of  Odoacer,  conquered  Italy, 
whereof  be  was  proelaiined  king  by  1  he  Romaos 
themselves;  but  Odoacerbeinjr  vanquished  near 
Verona  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  th<» 
HemU  had  Piedmont  allotted  to  them  by  ih/l* 
conqueror  for  their  habitation.  They  had  no 
held  it  lonfir  when  it  was  sub<lue  1  hv  the  Lom- 
bards, of  wiiose  kingdom  it  remained  a  part  till 
sriven  bv  Aripen.  the  seventeenth  king  of  the 
Lombards,  to  the  chtireh  of  Rome;  affirmed  bf 
som''  lo  f)e  the  first  temporal  estate  that  ex'er 
the  popes  of  Rome  had  possession  of."  Heyl. 
Casm. 

HMPtaiA,  a  large  island  of  Africa,  once  Um 
of  the  Amasflos*  Diod.  3.-- ~A 


^  J  .  ^ci  by  Google 


ftflM  common  both  to  Italy  and  Spnim  It  h 
derived  from  Hesper  or  Vesper,  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  evening,  Whence  the  Greeks  calteii  Italy 
Hesperia,  because  it  Hras  situate  at  (he  setting 
•an,  or  in  the  west.  The  same  name,  for  nmilar 
fMMDS,  was  applied  to  Spain  by  the  Latins. 
rirg.  jEn.  1,  v.  634,  &c.—Horat.  1  d  v 
4, 1. 1,  od.  27,  V.  2».—iiU.  7,  v.  lb.—  (jL  ia.  Aki. 
11  r.2Sa 

Hmsmaami  IifBOi.a.    The  authors  of  the 
sereral  infenioos  attempts  to  define  with  accu- 
racy the  Ilcsperidum  InsiJa>,  do  m  i  rt]  ;  -  ar  lo 
have  horne  sufiictentlv  in  mind  the  nature  ot 
the  tBTMrigafioa  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  an  eag^er  search  for  the  real  Hespendes 
would  frequently  induce  the  reader  to  forget  lliat 
they  were,  aAer  all,  but  a  fabulous  creation. 
Th«  only  inqoiiy  ought  to  be  as  to  the  place 
or  places  contemplaiea  br  the  variotis  atiihon 
who  have  mentioned  and  referred  to  the  Hes- 
perides.   Some  have  placed  them  in  Magnei>ia, 
and  some  among  die  Hfperborauu.  More  fre- 
qtiently,  however,  they  are  assigned  to  Africa, 
but  the  query  still  remains  as  to  the  particular 
sit''.  Til'  T  v  renaica  and  Marmanca  haveal.so 
been  considered  the  abode  of  these  mytholoci. 
cal  personages,  while  many  situate  them  in  tsl- 
ai; hv  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  in  some  of 
the  Aii  iLua  islands  lu  the  Atlantic.  Pliny  and 
Pomponius  Mela  mention  two,  which  do,  indeed, 
Mfpeai  to  have  boine  this  name,  and  are  believed 
^  modem  writers  to  have  been  either  the  For- 
iunaU  Islands,  or  those  called  Cape  de  Verd. 
We  may  ol^servc,  that  fhey  were  most  frequent- 
Iv.referred  to  as  Ijeing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Atlas,  itself  no  less  a  subject  of  poetic  embell^h- 
ment.   Vid.  Htsprrides,  Part  III, 

Hesi  cuis,  a  lov  ri  !,Cyrenaica,  now  Bemic 
or  Benga:i,  where  most  authors  have  placed 
Ihegaraen  of  the  Hespendes.  This  town  was 
afterwards  called  Beieatoe  by  the  Greeks.  Vos). 
ad  ykl. 

Hksti.ea.  Vid.  HisiiiSta. 
HeanjEuns, "  according  to  Strabo,  was  that 
portion  of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus.  and 
between  that  mountain  and  upper  Mm'cdnnia. 
This  description  applies  lo  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  de- 
scend into  it  fnm  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
semevritereisewheTe  infoms  ns,tha(,accord- 
in^'o  i^-)mc  authorities,  this  district  wa^  oritjin- 
aUf  the  country  of  the  Dorians,  a- ho  certainly 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once 
occupied  the  region?  of  Pindus,  but  that  nAer- 
waras  it  took  the  name  of  HestiflPotis  from  a 
district  in  F^uU^a  so  called,  whose  inhabitants 
were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhae- 
bi.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestioolis  was 
-<;e~sod  hy  the  /Ethicps.a  tribe  of  uncertain, 

are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  states,  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled 


by  Pirithotis  from  mount  Pelioo,  withdrew  to 
the  JSthices. 

n.  B.  744. 

Strabo  says  they  inhabtted  the  Thesnotinn  side 

of  Pindus,  near  the  source  of  the  Pen^'us,  but 
:hat  their  possession  of  the  latter  wa<  rlispntcd 
by  the  Tympha'i,  who  were  eontiguon'5  to  them 
ontheEpiroticsuiaof  the  mooatain.  Mar.«yas, 
P*aT  I.— T 


a  writer  eiMdhgr-SiQihantis  Byst.  desciibid  Ihf 

yEthices  as  a  muit  daring  race  of  bat  bariaB% 

wliuse  sole  object  wa^  robbeiy  aiid  plunder.* 
Lrmn. 

Uktruru.  '  Of  all  the  ancient  nations  of 
Italy,  none  appear  to  have  such  claims  iip<jn 

our  notice  as  liiut  of  the  Tuscans.    Their  ce- 
lebniy  ai  a  lime  when  Kome  a^  yet  had  no  vs 
istence ;  ihesaperiim^  of  their  political  insti 
tuiions ;  liieir  progress  in  navigation,  comrneroe, 
and  many  other  arts  of  civilizetl  lite,  when  the 
suiTuunding  nations  wei  e  to  ail  appeal  riii  e  en- 
veloped in  Ignorance  and  barbariMn ;  are  cir* 
cumsianoes which, even  in  the  present  dav.mnst 
arrcsi  inquiry ,<and  command  alike  the  aueniion 
of  the  historian  and  philosopher.    But  so  evi- 
dent has  the  insuthciency  of  the  bi»tor)cal  infoi^ 
maiion  on  the  origin  of  the  Tuscans  appeared, 
that  many  antiquaries  of  celebrity  in  the  last 
century,  despairing  of  obtaining  any  clilc  to  this 
iiearch  Iruin  the  coullicliDglcstiinony  ot  nucicot 
writers,  have  not  hesitated  to  quit  aliogeiber  the 
beaten  track  of  hisioiy,  and  to  venture  amidst 
the  untrodden  and  allnnng  mazesof  conjecture. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  inve-^iiLration 
was  ea.sy  to  be  foreseen;  sy.«!tero  tbl lowed  sys- 
tem, till  there  scarcely  remained  any  nation  of 
acknowledticd  antiquity,  to  which  the  honour  of 
having  colonized  Eiiuria  wa^  not  antihiitetl. 
Thuv  It  was  supposed  that  the  Tuscans  might 
be  descended  from  the  E^ptians,  the  Canaan* 
ites,  or  the  Phoenicians.   Otiiers again  contend* 
cil  for  their  Celtic  origin.    Freret  a<:crib<'d  it  to 
the  ilhxii,  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri; 
while  some  again  gave  up  all  hope  of  arrlTiny 
at  any  certain  concituion  in  this  puxzlinf  one^ 
(ion,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  those 
hi.storical  problems  «'hich  mn^I  Inr    n    m mi 
without  a  solution.    The  niuh jj)|icity  of  the 
opinions  which  have  just  been  noticed,  is  ihe 
best  proof  of  the  little  dependance  that  is  to  be 
placed  on  systems  which  trust  for  support  to 
conjecture  alone.  There  are  three  sourr(  1 1 1  t:i 
which  we  may  expect  to  derive  information  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  ancient  Tuscans.  1st, 
Th«>  accounts  of  Greek  writers.   9d,  Those  of 
the  Roman*;.  3(1,  The  existing  national  monu- 
menis  divcoveied  in  Ktruria.    With  respect  tt> 
the  Romans,  it  is  well  known  thai  ther  coocenik 
ed  themselTes  bat  little  aboat  in^ines  hrto  tha 
origin  of  nation*?,  ar  1  r'-''"pivrrf  wnthom  much 
examination  all  the  accounts  even  of  Ihe  early 
popniation  of  Italy,  which  were  tranotriBed  (• 
them  by  the  Greeks,  their  masters  in  every  spe- 
cies of  literature ;  so  that  little  original  mfor- 
mation  can  he  derived  from  them  in  an  iinjiiii  v 
which  is  to  be  traced  crmsiderablv  higher  than 
the  foundation  of  their  city.    The  evidence 
which' L«  sir  plied  by  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
of  Etniria,  respeclin?  the  ori^n  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, has  hilhert'^  done  little  towards  settling 
the  question ;  and  .since  the  age  of  these  monu- 
ments, which  had  been  greatly  orerrated,  has 
been  nmved  hy  nMe  judees  to  be  posterior  rn  •  h  « 
commencement  even  of  the  Roman  repnblic,  we 
are  oMi?o<l  to  .<eek  amon?  the  hi.stori«ns  and 
poets  of  Greece  for  the  earliest  leeordsof  EirL»> 
can  hi^orr.  It  h  we)l  known  that  the  inhabit* 
ants  '  f  that  crmntrv  are  nlwavs  .spoken  of  \tf 
the  Greek's  mider  the  name  of  Tyr«eni,  orT>Iw 
rhenl,  while  t!  t'  1* mirin-i  de<;j?rnate  them  by  laal 
of  Enmsci,  or  Tosd.  ThL«  dtftrsoea  eC 
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mencIaUire  will  be  considered  more  CuUv  hrrr- 
afier^  bul  it  ma^*  be  observed  lu  preMrui,  that  a 
teems  too  decided  to  ftllow  uf  the  supposition 
that  cither  is  a  cr)rruption  of  the  other ;  whence 
wt  shuuid  be  led  lo  infer,  that  the  Tyrrheni  and 
Tu5ci  were  not  originally  the  same  j)e(»ple,  even 
if  lustory  did  noi  laitaer  establish  liie  tact. 
Who  tliea  were  the  Tjrrrbeni  of  the  Greeks, 
and  wUcuce  did  (hat  name  orurinaic  T  T!ii>  is 
in  fact  the  prublem,  on  the  suluuon  ut  which  itic 
wbole  didiculiy  til*  ihe  present  ^oesiioo  t^.-cms 
to  hang.  If  we  arc  lo  credit  the  lamotM  Lyd'tux 
iiadiiiun  recorded  by  Herodotus,  thai  ancient 
people  *oii;^4il  to  be  cuiisiciercd  a>  the  jjuitjjI 
Stock  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  It  is  b  be  oteivrved, 
that  Herodotos  nmply  delivers  this  accomit  as 
he  received  it  from  the  Lydians,  without  vouch- 
ing for  the  iruih  of  the  remarkable  event  it 
was  intended  to  record.  But  it  would  nut  be 
difficult  to  shov  that  he  himself  gave  ciedit  to 
the  legend,  oral  least  saw  no  improbeMHty  in 
the  facts  wliich  it  related.  He  was  ^xp\l  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tyrrheni  and  Umbn  of  Ita- 
ly, and  was  therefore  a  competent  judge  of  the 
rntth  or  probability  of  the  Lydian  tale.  But 
even  allowing  its  improbability,  ii  ought  not  for 
that  reil>un  merely  to  rejected,  si'ice  w  c  shoitld 
be  led,  a  priori^  io  except  in  this  maUer  some- 
thinf  out  orihaeommoneonne,  in  Older  toac- 
.  count  for  the  marked  difTcrcnce  which  nri^nal- 
iy  exi&UjJ  between  the  Tiuscans  and  the  other 
ancient  natioas  of  Italy.  But  the  greatest  ar- 
gument in  it»  Aivour,  afier  aU^mnat  be  aliowed 
to  consist  in  the  weight  oT  (estimony  which  can 
be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  w  riters  of 
antiquity,  especially  ihos*'  of  Rome,  wh(j,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the 
fact  of  thti  Lydian  colony.  In  short,  the  pre- 
sumption would  app«ir  so  strong  m  lavour  of 
this  jK^pular  iu  c(Xiut  of  tlie  onjnn  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni, that  we  might  consider  the  question  to 
be  decided,  were  notour ntteniion  called  to  the 
opposite  side  by  .some  weighty  objections,  ad- 
vinced  loogsinceby  Dic»ysiusof  Halicamas- 
ins,  and  farther  stron^jr  ttrged  by  some  modem 
unties  of  |^«ai  kammg  and  reputation.  Dio- 
nystas  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers 
of  anti(jnity,  as  invalidatini^  the  facis  recorded 
by  Herodotus;  and  though  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrhenian-s  is  evident- 
ly im'onsistcnt  and  tin  satisfactory,  siill  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  ar;;uiuonts  lend  tjrentlv  to 
discredit  the  coh  i  f  the  Lydian  Tyrrhetms. 
Bat  the  obgecUoo  which,  ailer  alLmustbe  reck- 
oned as  most  eonc1tt8iv«  against  the  Lydian  ori- 
gin of  the  Tyrrheni,  is  the  absenrc  nf  all  con- 
fennily  in  the  important  relations  of  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  laagoage,  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  ite  pretended  colony,  which  certainly 
wonld  not  have  been  the  case,  if  a  migration  to 
such  nn  extent  as  Hcnxloius  re[^>rts  had  really 
taken  place  fiom  one  country  to  the  other. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions  to  this  ge- 
neral a«!sertion  of  Dionysius,  and  some  features 
of  resemblance  have  been  traced  between  the 
two  nations;  but  they  seem  too  faint  and  imper- 
fect to  throw  much  weif^t  into  the  scale.  It  is 
nmarked,  that,  divination  and  angury,  which 
fnrm  ^-  '  Iradinc:  a  dislinrlion  in  the  reliu'inn  of 
Etruna,  took  their  rise  in  Caria,  acccording  lo 
Pliny  :  and  we  hear  frequently  in  Hertidotnsof 
dm  ditnnen  of  Telmissus  as  having 
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th«^ir  art  at  a  very  remote  period.  Tlie  super 
stuioos  of  Fhrygia  are  also  Irequenily  objM:rva- 
ble  in  the  monumeou  ot  Etruria.  T  he  insigma 
of  royalty,  .sueh  as  ihccutuie  ciiairniui  the  pur- 
ple robe,  which  the  Romans  borrL  wed  Jruru  the 
Tuscans,  arc  retognised  by  DionyMU»  of  Hali* 
camasMs  iuinselt,  a»  Lydian  badges  of  honour  i 
nnd  dsr  eairle  Maadards  of  Rein«,alaooiigiD«Uy 
Tuscan,  appear  to  have  been  common  lo  the  ar- 
mies oi  FersiR.  The  comiu  dancers  of  Ettn- 
riR.  celled  Ludii,  were ceiebfattd lor  then  agil^ 
ty  ^ri  grace,  and  according  to  Vnl.  Maximw^ 
who  Rwntions  their  introdnction  ai  Koine,  ihey 
derived  this  talent  from  the  Cuieies  add  Lydt- 
ans.  Lastly,  it  is  singular  enough  Uiai  iwo  cu^ 
loms  pecnlwr  to  the  Etrascaos,  as  we  discovcl 
from  iheirmonuni'  iitx. «  huuld  have)  een  noti^eJ 
by  Herodotus  as  ctiaraetcriAtic  of  the  Lyciai.s 
and  Caunians  in  Asia  Minor.  '1  he  liisi  is,  tJiat 
the  Eiraacans  invarmbl)'  deacribe  their  fxm- 
tage  and  tvadSj  with  refenmcc  to  the  mothar, 
and  not  ilie  father.  The  other,  that  they  ad- 
mitted their  wives  to  their  leasts  and  banquets. 
These  are  all  the  points  of  similauiy  between 
ihe  two  nations  which  we  have  be^^n  able  to 
trace  or  collect  from  the  observations  of  others ; 
and  though  they  lend  pcrhap^  to  e-ial  li^h  a 
notionof  acommimication  teiweeu  Asia  Minor 
and  Etniria,  weare  fcr  from  thinking  that  they 
make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  Lydia ;  tor  ii  th«7 
prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the  Carians.  Lycian», 
and  Phrvgiuns,  have  as  good  a  l  Uiiinio  the 
honour  of  colonising  Italy,  as  their  ueigi:boara 
the  Lydians.  ft  is  a  fhct  sinSeicntlTestaMMwd 
on  gfK'  !  Ill  )  ritv  '* m  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted w  iih  a  people  whom  tliev  called  Tyi^ 
rhenians,  but  Mvhode  geogiaphicaf  position  was 
vet V  different  from  thtu  of  their  Itaiinn  nntne- 
sakex  Ac<"ordinp  to  Herodotus,  ihe\  necui 
a  district  conli^'i'ous  lo  that  ol  the  -  i  v  oi  <  re>- 
thona  on  the  Thracian  border  of  Maccd<inia ; 
and  SMphannsByz.  mentions  ^ane  and  Elvm- 
nea  su;  two  of  their  towns  in  Mncec'iinin.  Thu- 
cydides  has  also  noticed  them  m  ll;-'  Chalridic 
region  near  Monnt  Atho8,ai)d  <le.srnljes  ihem^ 
^  the  Tyrrheni,  who  once  dwelt  ni  Athens* 
nnd  in  the  island  of  Lemnos.  From  «bet 
sourer^  w  e  k-:irri,  that  the^-e  T\  ri  hem,  or  Pelas*- 
gi,  Hs  ihey  are  often  called,  ]iad  built  lor  the 
Athenians  the  wall  which  surrounded  tlieir 
acropolis;  lint  liein^j  tiflerwards  (hiven  fiut  of 
Aiiica,  are  said  to  have  retired  it)  ihe  inlands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  aOer  havin?  expelled  the 
descendants  of  the  Argooaut&  The  father  of 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  mve  been  one  of  thftm 
Tyrrhenian.s.  We  hear,  too,  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians in  the  island  of  Lesbos;  also  about  the 
Helle.<Tpont  in  the  ne  ;.'ld»otirho<jd  of  Cj'zicQS, 
nnd  on  the  shores  of  the  Chersonese.  Here 
then  is  .suflfieicnt  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
•he  Tyrrheni  as  a  people  kiiowi-.  to  0  Gieeks 
under  ihal  specific  appellation,  though  they  arc 
frequently  desienoteti  ihe  penfric  name  nf 
Ptlas^'i  ;  and  if  we  nflmit  thnl  i*.  \ras  lins 
people  whi'  h  at  nn  early  |>enod  inia'nleti  t"ii  m 
Thrace  and  ihe  north  of  Grerre  into  I  r.lv, 
there  will  be  found,  we  apprehend,  no  bcner 
.«?\'5tcm  for  reconciling  the  varimts  and  confra- 
dii  toiA'  opinions,  which  have  hern  »  nienait  ed 
on  this  point  of  hisiory  by  inanv  wri'ci's  Kiih  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  We  are  aware, 
bowever,  that  it  will  here  be  n^nrssary  io).n>re 
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imfurtant  particular;  Damcly,  that  the 
Tyrrhtxii  spokm  of  in  the  passages  juM  cited 
were  an  original  people,  mmi  DOl,  as  Dionysws 
of  Halicarna-s-siis  jmagiiu'd,  apparefitly  on  the 
auihojiiy  ui  ticllanicus  ot  LesbuK,  a  remniint  of 
the  Pelasgi;  -vho,  alter  leaving  Italy,  brought 
back  whh.  ibem  uiiu  Gceec«  Um  mac  of  I'yr- 
rlwniwwi  M  eowawBiormihFe  of  tligir  itaiJeate 
in  the  loiiucf  couaiiy.  Bin  Tv[i;ii('\  Lr  !•< 
the  origin  oi  tliai  name  UM'd  specilically,  we 
CMMMt  duub(  that  it  was  alter«'ards  applied  to 
tribes  of  diliercnt  onj^ins,  as  indicative  (it  'hrir 
wandering  and  unsettled  habit<.  There  can  be 
BO  better  argument  lor  disproving  the  system  ol 
Diionysius,  with  regard  to  the  'IVrrheni  Pelaa- 
than  tiMU  which  cHabliaheB  the  ezistenee  of 
this  nation  in  the  most  distant  period  of  the 
hwiory  ot  Greece,  and  much  prior  to  the  siege 
Troy,  about  which  time  it  is  pretended  ihey 
remmeo  fnnn  Italy.  Lastly,  in  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tyrrhenian  name  in  Greece, 
Vfc  wouM  <:;!(_•  ihe  pa.ssage  which  Dioij\-M'is 
ottotes  trora  the  Inachusol Sophocles,  wherein 
UM  poet  makes  them  eonleroporary  with  that 
prince.  We  must  now  hasii  n  to  the  historical 
evidence,  which  establishes  the  fact  of  a  migra- 
tion ol  these  Tyrrhrni  at  a  romoie  period  into 
Italy.  DionysiuK  has  only  acquainted  us  wjifa 
the  name  of  me  of  those  naiiy  writers  ftxm 

vtiom  he  dissenteH  (  n  this  jxiint;  it  is 

cunotis  li>al  ibis  is  the  ven,'  author  Iruni  whom 
he  has  taken  roost  of  his  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Pela.sgi  during  their  residence  in 
Itmly,  that  is,  Mymihis  of  Lesbos,  an  ancient 
historian,  of  whi  in  ImU  s  otlierwise  known, 
and  of  whose  sources  ol  mlormation  no  correct 
estimate  can  now  be  formed.  From  him  we 
lerm,  that  the  pec^ple  who  colonized  Italy  were 
called  Tyrrheni;  that  they  were  the  same  who 
huih  the  Pelasgic  wall  at  Athens;  and  that  the 
▲ibcniaas  ga<re  then  the  nickname  of  HtXapytii , 
or  atorlm,  on  aceomt  of  their  propensity  to 
migrate  from  their  coiintn',  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  originally  Thrace,  Snmoihrace,  Lem- 
nos,  and  fmbros.  There  is.  indeed,  an  obscurity 
in  Dionysitis's  account  of  the  Tyrrheni,  which 
hardly  admits  of  explanation  ;  for  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Peln.^tri,  af^er  a  long  sptw-,  of 
mieibnttnes,  lost  all  their  possessions  in  Italy, 
HMKt  of  their  towns  ftllnif  nto  Uie  hands  of  the 
Tvrrhrni  vho  were  their  neighbotirs;  and 
e!  1  f  ir  we  are  informed,  in  order  to  account 
f(»r  ihr  --kill  and  practice  in  naval  affairs  for 
which  the  Pela^  were  distinguished,  that  they 
had  acquired  their  exjierfcnee  from  their  r«f- 
denn  am  ng iheTyrrneni.  But whenceor how 
this  people  obtnined  their  knowledge  we  are 
left  to  guess,  since  their  jxisition  is  so  undeter- 
mined; and  besides,  Dionysius  ha<?  never  told 
OS  that  the  Pelasgi  had  resided  with  the  Tyr-  I 
rheni,  hot  with  the  Aborigines.  It  is  ihcrefore 
pretty  evident  that  Dionysins's  system  is  un- 
tenable ;  hift  error  must  m  attributed  chiefly  to 
^is  supposition  that  the  Pelasgi  and  T\Trlieni 
were  a  different  people.  The  name  of  Rasena, 
whi^  he  gives  to  tne  latter,  appears  to  us  to  be 
corrapied  from  that  of  TytMOi  or  Tyraseni. 
Aaoiher  «>urce  of  confusion  in  this  part  of 
Dinnvsiiis's  anliqniiies,  is  his  notion  with  re- 
spect to  the  Aborigines,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  the  deaceDdaots  of  a  pretended  colony  of 
AiendiMH^  aftenwds  called  CBnolriana. « AH 


judicious  critics  and  antiquaries  seem  agieed 
m  rejeeiuig  this  hypotheiiis:  and  that  beia^ 
the  case,  the  Abongines,  wno,  aceording  ti. 

Dionysins's  own  account,  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  ancient  writers,  lived  m  the 
same  cotrntry  with  the  Pela.^gi,  survived  their 
diBasceiSi  and  me  m  the  rains  of  their  power, 
most  be  Che  Etrvsei,  or  Tnsci  of  the  RomuNb 
1  branch  doubtless  either  of  the  Vmbrian  oi 
Uscan  race,  if  indeed  these  do  nut  belong  to 
the  same  primitive  Italian  stock.  The  analogy 
'w  hich  s^l)sists  between  the  forms  Ttisci,  Osci, 
and  Volsci,  would  Inrnish  a  presuinpiiou  in 
favour  of  the  indigenous  origin  ol  the  lornuT; 
bat  that  point  seems  abundantly  established 
by  thefendunentslsimilaritjrol'language  wbidi 
has  Ix'en  discovered  to  exist  between  the  Etrus- 
can and  the  other  native  dialects  of  Italy.  Hav- 
ing thus  lar  tried  to  explain  the  origm  of  the 
Tuscan  people,  H  lenams  for  us  to  see  how 
far  their  improved  ciTilixallon  and  political  su- 
periority can  be  traced  to  the  setllemtiits  form- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  amongst  ihem.  The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  way  b\'  which  the 
Tyrrheni,  coming  from  Thrace  and  the  north 
ol  Greece,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  Ita- 
ly, would  be  bv  the  Danvbe,  and  tin  u  by  the 
Save  up  to  the  Jfulian  Alps  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  on  this  sea,  doubtless,  that  his* 
tor}',  however  faint  in  its  records  of  these  trans- 
actions, places  their  iii&t  settlements,  whether 
they  reached  it  by  land  or  in  a  fleet.  Diony- 
sius,  on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  says,  that 
thev  arrived  by  .sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spine- 
iic  lt)ranch  of  the  Po.  But  Freret  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Pelasgi  reached  Italy  by  land ;  this  is  a 
point  however  we  wonld  by  no  means  in.sist  up* 
on  :  they  were  unquestionably  a  mariiiinc  peo- 
ple; and  their  first  settlements,  Hadria,  Spina, 
and  Ravenna,  were  sea  port  towns.  If  we  fol- 
low the  plain  thread  of  history,  devested  of  the 
romantic  ciTcamMances  which 'Dion3rsiiis  has  in- 
terwn\-cn  in  his  narrative  of  the  transaction*  of 
the  Pelasgi  with  the  Aborigiucs,  it  will  appear 
that  the  former  gradually  advanced  from  the  P0 
into  the  country  of  the  tJmbri,  who,  beiof  then 
at  war  with  the  Siculi,  gladly  received  their  as- 
sistance, and  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  enemy, 
gave  them  settlements  and  lands  in  the  newly 
acqtrired  territory,  which  was  Eiruria  Proper. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  migration 
of  the  Siculi  took  place  about  eighty  years  l  e- 
fore  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  date  assigned  to  the  same  eveni  by  Hellani* 
COS.  80  that  we  shall  not  be  Teiy  far  from  the 
mark,  in  assigning  the  date  of  about  one  hnn- 
dred  years  before  the  Trojan  war  (o  the  seiile- 
meot  of  the  Tyrrheni  Pela.<^i  in  Etruria.  Here 
then  they  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives,  tneir  first  twelve  citi^ ;  smd  if  we  con- 
ceive this  people  bringing  wiili  tliem  nil  the  im- 
provements in  war,  navigation,  and  general  ci 
vilization,  which  Greece  was  then  beginning  to 
derive  from  her  proximity  lo  the  ea.s'  and  fo 
Egypt,  into  a  ci>untr%'  only  inhabited,  aiul  [}i  >: 
partially,  by  nide  and  savage  clans,  we  shall  t  a- 
sily  form  an  idea  of  the  great  and  rapid  influ- 
ence which  they  would  exercise  over  me  moral 
and  politiral  slalo  nf  Italy.  The  Tvrrhcnifin 
pirates,  who  had  hitherto  infested  the  JEgean, 
would  naturally  retire,  when  that  sea  was  pro> 
tectedby  the  navy  of  Minos,  to  the  seas  oflia* 
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y,  i-  exefOiN^e  the  habiU  vMdt  Ikigr  hid 
anavired  ttom  the  PhceuiciaUi  and  wbioli  t«- 
mamed  aoloag  a  characteiittie  c€  thdr  uiioa. 

We  learn  from  Slrabo,  that  the  Greeks  did  not 
renlure  to  send  colonies  iiiio  ISicily  till  loug  al- 
ter the  fall  of  Troy,  owing  to  the  dread  iobpir- 
Cd  bv  thoM  foumdable  depredaion$.   Fiom  the 
traditians  presemdby  Lycophron,  itmraldap- 
pear  thai  they  formed  sculemenLs  on  almost  ev- 
ery pan  of  the  coa^:  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.    But  it  was  in  Etruria,  properly  so  (;alled, 
that  the  Tyrrheni  laid  the  hrst  foundation  of 
this  power,  and  established, under  Tarchon  their 
leader,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities.   Tlie  in- 
formation which  Slrabo  likewise  supplies  on  ihis 
head  is  carious  and  importanu  He  represents 
the  Tuscans  as  U-in?  perpetually  engaged  in 
bostililies  with  the  Uuibri,  from  whom  they 
were  only  separated  by  the  Tiber  ;  and  we  are 
led  to  infer^  that  the  advantage  rested  decidedly 
with  the  former  people,  since  he  goes  on  to 
state  tliat  they  graaually  exu  nilt<l  the  confines 
of  their  teriilory,  ami  finally  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po.    Il  is 
to  this  acquisition  of  doiuinion  that  Pliny  pro- 
bably refers,  when  he  reports  that  the  Tuscans 
wrested  no  lass  than  three  hundred  cities  from 
their  Umbrian  antagonists.    In  the  prosecution 
of  their  successful  career,  the  Tuscans,  having 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  (he  Adriatic,  obtained 
possession  also  of  the  orii^inal  Tyrrhenian  set- 
tlements of  Iladria  and  Sj)ina,  which  the  Tyr- 
rheni, being  too  weak  to  detend  ihem,abandoned, 
•s  Strabo  relates,  to  (he  invaders,  while  Raven- 
na fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uinbri.    It  is  in 
Etruria  that  we  can  best  trace  the  influence  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  colony,  in  changing  tlie  habits 
and  aniproving  the  condition  uf  its  natives.  It 
is  (0  th«  Tjrrneni  that  we  would  ascribe  that 
mixture  of  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  is  known  to  have  obtained  in  the  Eirus- 
etn  rites.    Thus,  wi:li  the  deities  peculiar  to  the 
country,  such  as  Voltumna,  Norcia,  and  the  Dii 
Consentes,  we  find  they  worshipped  Aplu,  or  the 
Pelas;,'ic  Apollo,  Thurms,  or  Hermes,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  other  divinities  common  to  the 
Greeks.  O  f  the  infloenee  of  the  Pelassi  on  the 
bnijiiacre  of  Italy  there  seems  no  question,  the 
fa'  i  hf'in^  admitted  by  ancientas  well  as  modern 
writers     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tyrrheni  introduced  the  Pelas^ic  characters  in 
Eoraria  aadTTmbria,  and  likewise  eouummicat- 
ed  them  to  the  Oscans,  whose  characters  arc 
somewhat  more  rude  and  uncouth.  Tacitus 
however  seems  to  say,  that  Ictlers  were  brought 
by  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  but  Qori  and  Lnnzi 
think,  and  it  seems  more  natural  so  to  interpret 
Tacitus,  that  Damara!u>  onlv  improved  the 
E!tru.v:an  alphabet  by  the  aildition  of  .some  let- 
ters.  These  are  the  principal  points  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  Tvrrhcnian  colony  are  visible 
in  imprnvin?  .th.I  civilizinf?  Etruria.  "With  re- 
spf^et  tn  parii  '.liar  eu-^toms,  we  arc  too  little  ac- 

Juainied  with  the  history  of  that  country  to 
istinguish  what  was  indifrenoos  and  what 
borrowed ;  but  it  seem"?  sufficient  to  Vnow  that 
fliey  infused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  conquest 
in  the  nation  into  which  they  had  been  adopted ; 
1  qpirit  which  kne  prevuled,  and  increased 
tmr  the  origfnat  Tyrriteni  had  removed  or 
disappeared,  a-;  ihev  are  said  to  have  done 
towards  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war.  Com- 
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and  the  culiivaiion  of  ihe  &ie  arts,  lot 
which  tiiis  iaveotive  people  appeal  to  have  haa 
a  natniml  tm,  wwrtd  add  to  ineir  rallaamttt 

and  compile  iheir  superiority  over  the  other 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes  of  Italy ;  circum- 
stances which  will  accoimt  for  their  having 
been  distiayiiahed  bf  the  Greeks,  from  the 
days  of  Hesiod  to  those  of  Tbucydides  and 
Aristotle,  when  Rome  was  unknown,  or  was 
thought  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian  city.  Whether 
it  was  really  so  may  be  a  matter  of  roeculatioo, 
in  which  it  will  not  be  forgotten  now  much 
she  borrowed  from  Etruria  ih  the  formatioa 
of  her  religious  and  iK>htical  institutions,  and 
m  the  detail  of  her  civil  and  nulitary  economy. 
Had  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effisctive 
plan  for  securing  their  con(|ne«is  and  strength- 
ening their  confederacies,  itiey  would  have  been 
the  ma.stersof  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
instead  «^  the  Romans.  But  their  enierpriaea 
after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  deniK 
ior>',  and  their  measures  ill  combined  and  in- 
edeciuol.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  uniixi,  which 
prevailed  anoiigK  their  states,  as  Slrabo  judi- 
ciously observes,  rendered  them  an  eas^  ooo> 

?uest  to  their  Gallic  invaders  in  the  north  of 
taly,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania  ; 
while  Rome  was  aiming  at  the  very  centre  ot 
their  power  and  ezustence  those  perseveriB^aiMl 
systematic  attack.s.  which  with  ner  were  never 
known  to  fail.  The  history  of  the  Tuscans 
sul>sequently  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be 
gleaned  Iroin  Livy.  and,  at  intervals,  from  short 
deiadied  notices  in  die  Oredr  f-'-' — '  * 


poets ;  but  a  rich  lield  is  left  open  to  the  anl^ 
quary,  wibo  would  lUusirale  the  annals  of  this 
interesting  people  from  the  monuments  that  are 
daiiif  diseovered  in  tJieir  comtiT,  wliich  seems 
desuned  to  be  the  seat  of  tlte  am  and  of  good 
taste^rough  a  perpetuiir  of  ages.  If  the  books 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  on  the  civil  in- 
stitutions o{  the  Tyrrheni,  or  even  the  hislOKy 
of  the  emperor  Claudiius,  had  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  should  doubtless  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  (hat  a.scendency 
which  they  are  said  to  have  once  exercised  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Etruria,  considered  as  a 
Roman  province,  was  separated  from  Li^ria 
bv  the  nver  Mocra;  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Unibria,  to  the  north  and  nortn-east,  by  the 
Appenines :  from  Umbria  a^ain,  from  ths  Qm- 
bines,  and  Latium,  by  the  Tiber  to  the  simth* 
east  and  south."  Cram. 

HiuERNiii,  and  HvBRRN-iA,  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland,  situated  to  the  west  of  Britain,  frsH 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Verginium  Mare, 
in  modern  geographv,  the /r«*  Sea.  Of  ia 
interior  little  was  kn-nvn  to  the  ancients,  as 
it  was  never  subjecied  to  the  Roman  rule.  Its 
sitnation  and  size  were,  however,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  defined  by  f'trsar  and  Tacitus;  bur, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  its  coast,  very  little  was  to  be  obtained 
from  these  writent,  and  much  less  tnm  the  other 
authors  who  ^mtended  to  treat  of  it  An  ae* 
count  of  the  vicissitude'?  of  thi'>  island,  thnneh 
we  have  rea.s<in  to  believe  that  it  was  early 
civilized,  would  not  belong  at  least  to  the  cla.«ie 
ages  of  antiquity :  for  only  aa  the  fall  of  the 
empire  do  its  people  beffin  to  make  their  appear* 
ance  in  hi^^tor)-.  Still  s  mie^hing  may  be  c(m- 
jec^ured  of  its  earl,)'  state,  of  >b*.'  era  at  wkich  il 
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wmtm  inliAbiled,  and  ofilM  ]Mii^« 

•InnadaB.  nMMm  to  pming;  that  the  early 

jKjpuiation  of  Hibcrnia,  hke  that  of  Britannia, 
was  of  Celtic  origin  ;  and  amon^  the  few  re- 
qiaius  of tkal  once  extensively  circulated  tongue, 
he  langnagv  of  the  Irish  u  still  the  most  re- 
markable relic.  But  if  this  people  were  of  the 
eoixiiiion  Celtic  stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
era  01  theu  arrival  in  Hibemia,  nor  that  of  their 
nabBeqaeatejipulsion  from  those  parts  in  which 
*be  Scoti  were  found  afterwards.  When  the 
Romans  became  suthciently  acquainted  with 
ifaiLs  island  lo  ohser>'e  the  divisions  of  the  inhabiu 
■•aia»  10  mark  their  boondaxies,  and  lo  assiim 
theni  naoKs,  they  entiiled  Lafeaia  that  part 
whirh  was  afterwards  dcridminated  L«>t5/rr  ; 
io  Akatk  they  gave  the  name  uf  Midia ;  thnt  of 
dlOBiatO  Ubier;  to  Cannaught  that  of  Con- 
naceia;  and  thatof  Momonia  to  MunsUr.  The 
Tarioos  appellations  of  this  iskind  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  Hibniiia.  hy  which  title  it 
contixiues  to  be  deaiinated ;  ierne,  whence  some 
deduce  the  nama  o«  Erin  which  the  natives 
denoted  it;  Ivema,  a  modification  perhnps  of 
lema,  and  Iris,  the  latter  name  being  derived 
from  tlie  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  the 
iangua^  .of  the  Britons,  Ireland  was  called 
Yverdon.  RafeninfrtotlieOarfheKinianaettto* 
ment,  the  curious  Bochart  deduces  the  nninc 
from  th(!  Punic  Ibernff,  signifying  Ike  mo$l 
remote  hainuuion  ;  Ireland  being  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  most  western  region  of  the 
laorid.  We  knve  not  pretended  to  give  an  • 
aceooat  of  all  the  ili('nri(>s  which  have  been 
finrnded  and  raised  upon  the  origin,  name,  and 
haaionr  of  the  Hibemianai  Tbey  belong  to  a 
lariod  of  history  which  is  not  embraced  within 
ibe  limits  of  a  dictionary  that  professes  to  treat 
of  the  classic  a^es  of  antiquity.    Camb^  lirit. 

HiCRA,  one  of  the  Lip&ri  Islands,  called  also 
Theresia,  now  VuUmit*.   Awf.  10,  c.  11. 

Hikr*p6li«,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  and  south  o^  Zeugma.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  natives  in 
iHtiqaiiy  vna  Bambgrcc ;  and  that  of  Hiarepo- 
lia  was  eonferied  upon  ft  by  the  Bffaoeraiians, 
after  their  con  quest  of  the  east,  from  the  pecu- 
liar reverence  which  was  there  pud  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atargalis,  as  well  by  foreigners 
aa  by  the  inhabitants.  Heylin  gives  the  follow- 
ing oeseription  of  her  famous  temple,  from  the 
great  resort  to  which  the  name  of  Hierapolis 
was  derived :  "  The  temple  was  built  Stra- 
loiiee,  the  wifie  of  Seleucus,  in  the  midst  of  the 
citv,  enrompa^d  with  a  double  wall  about  the 
height  of  30O  fathoms ;  the  roof  thereof  wa.«i  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  made  of  such  a  fragrant 
mod,  Ukatihe  clothes  of  those  who  came  thither 
fHiiinoi  the  wenttheraoffbr  a  long  time  after. 
Without  the  temple  there  were  places  enclosed 
fat  oxen  and  beasts  of  sacrifice  ;  and  not  far  off 
Alake,  of  900  fathoms  in  depth,  wherein  ther 
•1^  their  sacred  ishes,  (vid.  Aatmrk  and 
Dtrttl0.')  Theprfesis  attending  here  mnonnt- 
ed  in  numbt'r  tn  300  besides  manv  more  siib- 
acrvieni  ministers."  In  eastern  geographv  the 
MBke  <^  the  ancient  Hierapolts  is  MefAigz. 
rf— n.  A  city  of  Phn'sria.  on  the  Meander, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lyons  and  towards  the 
hwdere  of  I.ydia.  According  to  D'Anrille,  the 
tfWIIIimd  between  ftis  cilj  and  anote 
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al  an'fieet  distance,  called  Laodicea.  Hir 
ranoUaaMl  tie  vicinity  are  called  iw  ihe  Toil» 
"  0aoM4elsn'  or  the  eaalle  or  ootion,  hr 

cause  the  neighbotlrinig  rock.s  resembled  thft. 
substance  in  their  whitenew."  iJ'Anvill^. 

HiF.HAPYTNA,  a  tow  n  in  the  island  of  CiCM^ 
on  the  coast  ot  the  Libyan  Sea.  Ii  was  almost 
directly  south  ol  Minoa,  between  which  place 
and  Hierapytna  was  the  nariuwe.si  part  of 
Crete.  The  antiquity  of  this  town  was  very 
great,  being  referred  to  the  early  Corybantea, 
who,  if  not  a  fabulous  rnce  orcasie,  liaM-  iheir 
hi.story  at  least  obst  ured  aud  envelojH.'d  in  fable 

HiERicHis,  («n/i.<,)  the  name  of  Jericho  ii 
the  Holy  l4md,  called  the  eiiy  of  Palm-tim 
f  rom  ilB  ahonndmg  in  datea.  Ptin.  5,  c.  14.^ 
Tacit.  H.  5,  c.  6. 

MiERosoLYMA.  "  As  we  approach  the  cen* 
tre  of  Judaa*"  says  a  celebrated  wnier,  **lhi 
sides  of  the  ttoontain  enlarge,  and  asaome  at 
aspect  at  onoe  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by 
little  and  little  the  vej^etation  languishes  aJic 
dies ;  even  mosses  disappear  \  and  a  rcft  and 
burning  hue  sneceeds  ID  the  iriiileness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  there  i» 
an  and  basin,  encU«sed  on  all  sides  with  yellow 
pebble-covered  summits,  which  afford  a  single 
opening  to  the  east,  through  which  the  suilac* 
or  the  Deed  8n  and  (he  dislaat  hilla  of  Arabia 
present  tliemselvcs  to  the  eve.  In  the  midst  ol 
ihi>-  coiinlry  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bttsb> 
es  of  the  aloe  and  the  prickly  penrj  sueas 
Ambian  hfiis,Te9rmbKngwhite-wa!ilied  Mpl- 
clires,  are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins.  This 
spot  is  Jerusalem."  This  touching  descriptioa 
of  the  holy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, has  applied  too  nearly  to  its  modern*  cod< 
dition.  Though  peopled  with  90  or  30,000  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  varyiiii;  esiimates 
of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many 
who  have  visited  it,  as  presenting  to  onr  view 
noibinj^  but  cabins  resembling  prisons  rather 
than  houses.  Few  cities  have  undergone  so 
many  revolutions  as  Jerusalem.  Once  the 
metivHiolis  of  the  powerfol  kingdom  of  David 
and  or  Solomon,  ft  had  its  tenqiles  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the 
goldofOphir.  After  being  laid  waste  by  the 
Babylonian  army,  it  was  rebuilt  in  more  that 
its  original  beae^  under  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Herons.  The  Grecian  archileclwre  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs 
on  the  north  of  the  city.  It  then  contained 
some  hundred  thousands  of  inhabitants;  but  in 
the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era  it  was  visited  by 
the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  razed  to 
the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Tittis.  Adiwi 
built  in  iis  stead  the  city  of  jFAia  CafUcUmm  j 
hot  in  the  time  of  Constsntine,  the  mnne  «i 
Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  has  ev^r  since 
been  retained.  Helen,  this  emperor's  mother, 
adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monwneaib 
In  tbeaeventh  OMiiifT  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Pefgfans  and  Arabiana.  The  latter 
called  it  F,l-Kods,  '  the  holv,'  and  sometimes 
El-Sherif, '  the  noble.'  In  1096,  the  chevaliefa 
of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  f\nm 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne 
of  the  Godfrevs  and  of  Baldwin  imported  to  i| 
a  momentary'  luslre,  which  was  soon  i  ffnced  bj| 

intestine  ditcord.  In  1167  Saladin  rep.aoed  tk'» 
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■K  «.it  the  hills  of  2km.  Since  that  pe- 
riod, ^nquered  at  different  times  by  the  sul- 
tans of  Damascos,  of  Bugdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it 
finally  chanyeJ  its  inasiers,  for  the  seventeenth 
time,  by  wibmiHing  in  1517  to  the  Torkuii 


Hii.LKriOMKs.  The  only  inhabitants  of  Scan- 
dinavia really  known  to  the  Romans  were 
called  Hilleviones,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Pliny;  and  the  later  aattwrity  of  Jornandes 
makes  known  the  coantrv  of  the  same  people, 
which  he  denominates  Halltn.  "  That  which 
jiooiuigaoas  to  liie  particular  province  otSkane 
ii alOladled BMrnd.'  ffAwoilk. 

Hmsa*,  I.  now  fSttme  Salso,  a  considerable 
riferof  Sicily,  rising  in  the  mountains  that  run 
almost  across  the  island  from  west  to  east.  The 
aoorce  of  the  Himera  was  not  fax  from  that  of 
the  Moaatos,  which,  ranning  north,  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mare  Inferum ;  while  the  Himera 
»wnj^i»A  into  the  Africum  Mare.  The  two 
iMnad  lluia  very  nearly  a  dinsion  of  the  island 

into  two.  If.  Another  river  of  the  same 

name  rose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains farther  towards  the  east,  and  emptied 
jnlo  the  aea  between  the  cinrof  Uimerm  ana  ihe 
TlMnwe  Hineventea.^— nt  A  eftjr  of  Sicily, 
both  by  the  people  of  Zancle,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Canl^mians  240  years  aHer.  Strad.  b. 
h  vetains  the  name  of  Termini,  derived  from 
that  of  Thermrp,  which  it  received  from  the 
baths  in  its  vicmity.— The  ancient  name  of 
fhe  Eurotas. 

HiPFO  ZABTTAa,  L  a  town  of  Alhca  Propria, 
10  the  east  of  VtiaL  and  north-weit  of  tnothor 
BUppo,  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Re- 
igns.. The  stirname  of  ZaiYtas  referred  to  its 
■roation  amung  a  number  or  aitifieial  canals, 
excavated  in  order  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
sea  with  those  of  a  large  lake  in  the  ricinity. 
Its  modern  name  of  BiserU  is  a  corruption  of 
that  of  Benzert,  by  which  it  is  known  in  an 

eisat  geoirrapby.  II.  The  Hippo,  sdraamed 

Regius,  belonjE^ed  to  Numidia,aaa^  standing 
on  the  cuturf  towards  the  borders  oi  the  Car- 
diaginian  territory,  occupied  the  site  on  which 
(he  more  modem  Bona  was  baik.  The  parti- 
eular  appellation,  Regius,  denotes  the  residence 
of  the  soverei;?n  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  know  that 
Hinpo  was  a  principal  city,  and  perhaps  a  royal 
NBUMaeeof  the  Namidian  kia^ 

Hippocevtacri,  a  race  of  monsters  who  dwell 
in  Thessalv.    Vid.  Centauri,  Part  III. 

Hn»p6cHfeNE.    Vid.  A!:nnippe  and  Helicon. 

HiPPONtm,  a  town  of  Magna  Giwcia,  be- 
longing to  the  eoantry  of  the  BratH.  R  is  said 
to  nave  been  founded  by  the  Epizephyrirm 
Locri,and  tmderwent  the  vicissituaes  to  which 
the  other  towns  of  Magna  Grsecia  were  also 
too  frequently  subject.  In  the  time  of  Dionysios 
it  fell  iolo  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians,  by  whose 
oppression  it  was  greatly  reduced  ;  fhe  Cartha- 
nttuks,  however,  rd>iiiU  it.  from  enmity  to  the 
Handers.  by  whom  tt  had  heea  tahdnsd.  II 
wa.«!  asrain  greatly  harassed  by  Agathooles ; 
bat  on  the  approach  of  the  Brutii,  by  wh(we 
eecopatioD  all  the  country  in  which  the  Greeks 
had  established  themselves  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Aborigines,  was  aerain  restored  to  the 
Italians,  Hipponium  becam<'  a  part  of  their 
aoesssBons  Receiving  a  Roman  colony  in 
iMfMr flfilMdiy         ehufed  Umm 


to  dmt  of  Tibo  Valentia,  and  rose  to  opolea^ 

and  celebrity.  "  In  the  vicinity  of  Hipponiov 
was  a  grove  and  meadow  of  singular  beautv: 
also  a  building  said  to  have  been  consirucled 
by  Qelon  of  Syracuse,  called  AmaUhsea's  bora. 
R  was  here  probably  thar  the  wmaea  oT  tha 
city  and  its  vicinity  a.<»embled,  as  Strabo  af- 
iirin:>,  on  certam  le.siivab,  to  gather  flowers, 
and  tvdne  garlands  for  their  hair  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  had  herself,  as  it  was  said, 
frequented  this  spot  Ibr  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected. 
Antiquaries  and  topographers  are  generally  oi 
opinioa  that  the  modem  town  of  mn»»t  ijstm 
represents  the  ancient  Hipponium,  and  they  re- 
cognise Its  haven  in  the  present  harbour  of 
Bivona.''  Cram. 

HippoMOLxii,  a  people  of  Scythia.  who.  as  tha 
name  implies,  lived  upon  the  milk  of  MNrsee. 
Hippocrates  has  given  an  account  of  their  man- 
ner of  living.  iM  aqua  tt  aer,  4Ar-Dumift. 
Perieg. 

Hippo VI ATiHi,  a  bay  in  the  country  of  tha 
Brutii,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium, 
which  stood  upon  its  southern  shore.  It  was 
direct^  oopoaite  to  the  SqrUacios  Sinus,  and 
between  nan  two  bays  was  the  namwest  pan 
of  Italy.  Terina,  which  stood  at  about  the 
same  dista&ee  (Voni  the  northern  shore,  commu- 
nicated  also  its  name  to  this  bay,  which  was 
sometimes  called  also  Terinaeus  Sinus;  in 
mo<lem  geography  the  Golfo  di  Santa  Stt- 
femia- 

Uipropdoaua  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 

HiR*.  Vid.  Alexandria. 
HtRPii,  a  people  of  Uetruria,  in  the  vicimtv 
of  the  mona  Soraeie.  On  ttie  summit  of  this 
hill  the  Hirpii  were  aecttstomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  were  on  that  account  re- 
spected with  a  kind  of  sacretl  veneration,  and 
exonerated  ftom  all  the  barthensome  duties  of 
other  eoausnaitiee,  sneh  as  the  perlbraMBce  of 
military  services.  Ac. 

HiRPiNi,  a  ;>eopie  of  Samninm,  in  the  south- 
era  part.  They  are  genemHT  eoasidered,  though 
confessedly  of  Samnitic  origin,  to  have  foroied 
an  independent  division  of  that  race. 

Hispalw,  now  Seville,  an  ancient  and  fa- 
mous city  of  Hl<tpania,  in  Bseturia,  on  the  leA 
bank  of  the  Baetis,  below  Italica,  and  betwteM 
that  place  and  the  Libystinus  lacus.  Ti  was  a 
town  of  Punic  origin,  as  the  name  siilliciently 
denotes,  and  was  twice  colonized  from  Italy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  aecond  eoloajr  in  the  lioM 
of  Chsnr,  Hispalle  anauied  Hie  name  of  JFtfHa 
Romalea  or  Romnlensis,  and  was  afterwards, 
thoujfh  with  its  former  name,  invesie*!  with 
the  dienity  of  a  juridical  Convenius  upon  dka 
subdivisioffiofihe  Farther  Spain.  The  tortones 
of  thi«  city  were  more  remarkable  in  the  years 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  its  romraerre,  on  the 
discovery  of  America^  was  long  the  greatest 
source  of  iweaoe  tome  erownc^Spain.  waeii 
wrested  from  the  Moors  hrthe Spanish  monarch 
Ferdinand  the  Sd  of  Castile,  A.  D.  I34B,  it 
was  annexed  ta  lha  dominions  of  that  prine#, 
and  formed  a  separate  realm  in  his  dominions ; 
so  that  to  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  was  added 
that  too  of  kintj  of  Seville.  The  reason  of  this 
was.  that  before  the  expulsion  ot  the  Moa*<i. 

a  mgkmhy  itself,  ad.«a 
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UisrANu,  the  most  western  country  of  Eu- 
IMe^  ifimg  between  Uie  Ailiniic  ocean  and  the 
MedMeniiiJMi.  It  fbran,  with  Portugal,  a  pe- 
ninsula uf  atxiut  (i30  leagues  in  circunilcrencc. 
Ymxiiom  names  were  assigned  to  this  cuuuiry 
imtmkgaaity;  the  Greeks  denominated  it  Ibena, 
Md  knew  but  the  portion  which  afterwards 
retained  that  name  ;  the  Latins  called  it  Uespe- 
ria,  truiii  lU)  siiuutiuii  tuwaula  the  ue^(;  and 
the  name  of  Uisponiai  which  outlasted  all,  has 
imeind  the  preMUt  datr  in  that  of  Spam,  £»• 
pa^nf,  Spagna,  Slc.  This  title  it  probably  re- 
ceived irotn  its  Carihaj^iniuii  inliabuaiiis.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  between  the  Ibeii 
aad  ihe  Ceitiheri,  from  whence  the  naxm 
MbaUM.  hf  ihxm  people  were  desiKineled  re- 
spectively Iberia  and  Celiiberia.  A;>ci  ihc  cri:- 
cond  Punic  war,  the  Durius,  from  its  mouth  to 
tike  bcMtlers  of  Leon,  and  thence  a  line  to  meet 
the  Orospeda  mons,  together  with  that  ranee, 
vere  taken  as  a  dividing  line,  and  formed  the 
separation  between  Illspania  Ciierior  and  His- 
pania  Ulterior.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  the  provinces  Tarraconensis, 
Baetica,  and  Lusilania,  were  definitively  marked 
as  divisions  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Hispania 
is  .seiwrtited  Iroin  Africa  by  the  narrow  straiLs 
of  Oihraluu,  which,  it  is  coajcctitfe«L  did  not 
•hrajrs  eooneet  die  waters  or  the  inland  sea 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Allantic.  Of  the 
geography  of  Hispania  before  the  extension  of 
Ronan  dominion  bevood  the  Pyrenees,  or, 
■I  lean,  before  the  introanctioQ  of  the  Roman 
•fwries  and  arms,  it  is  not  passible  to  vpesk 
with  any  degree  of  certainly;  bul  the  accounts 
of  Roman  geographers,  and  perhaps  also  the 
geograpiileal  dttliibation  of  its  Roman  masters, 
refer  in  a  great  measure  to  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  distinctions  of  races  which  they 
found  on  succeeding  to  thepossessions  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain.  We  look,  therefore, 
0k  the  Iberians  as  tne  ilrst  and  proper  iahabit- 
MMS  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  on  the 
Oekiberi  as  a  mixture  of  the  Ibert  and  the 
Celta.  Of  the  former  we  might  treat  iheore- 
tkallj  at  some  kmgth,  bat  the  aulJuMrity  of  hi»- 
la*7  M  wanting  to  give  them  ptaee  in  a  work 
like  this.  Ft»r  the  early  settlements  of  the  Cel- 
\m  themselves  we  depend  too  much  on  conjec- 
ture; yet  some  authority,  founded  iqwa  ftelsi, 
there  is  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  pe- 
riod, manner,  and  cause  of  their  postage  into 
the  possessions  of  ihe  people  of  Il>eria.    It  is 

^no  means  a  settled  point  that  the  CeltsB  of 
ria  were  of  the  same  line  as  tboae  of  Oaal; 
yet  the  best  anthoritics  of  antiquity  support  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  supposed 
Vf  some  to  have  been  lUyrians,  who.  pasinng 
iaio  Italy  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
wmtm^  were  only  so  flur  conneeted  with  Gaul 
,as  they  mar  have  become,  in  pa^^sing  alone  its 
aea-board  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  The 
•erind  of  the  Celtic  establishment  in  Gnnl  may 
kt  wiin  some  degree  of  plausibility,  referred  to 
a  very  eeldlmt^  ere  of  antiquity;  to  that, 
namelv,  in  which  Sesac  flourishe<l  in  Eeypt 
•ad  Charilans  in  Lac^dsmonia,  B.  C.  about 
Jli  yeais.  ud  near  the  tine  in  which  the 
aiVair^  orftrefrp  and  Asia  were  rereivinir  their 
d^K  fciignncal  importance  in  the  rhapsodies  of 


Homer.  The  same  calculation  which  fixe>  thii 
epoch  in  the  accounts  ul  ilie  C  el.*,  »uj].oe< 
them  to  have  enteied  Iroiu  Aijuitnitie  in  liaui 
not  long  alter  their  uccupatiuo  ul  that  cuuntty* 
and  to  nave  migrated  sttYwly  along  the  sfaore» 
of  the  Atlantic,  scttlinij  Just  the  uj^kjls  o" 
(jiallicia  ai)d  Lusiiania,  and  |)assiiig  at  a  latei 
period  into  BaKica.  Firmly  establistbed  in  tlii» 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  giving  their  name  ic 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  thence  calkd  C'elti- 
beri,  by  the  tune  that  the  Pliu  iiicians  ai  rived 
tuMo  the  southern  coa.st  the  Celia:  had  M|/read 
themselres  over  the  whole  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  tothe Aihunit  ,  ami  li  nm  Seyt  r.d 
the  Iberus  to  the  IIer<  uleuiu  Fieiiiiii.  'Ihe 
adventurous  merchants  ol  Phu-iJicia  were  long 
acquainted  with  that  part  ol  Bispaoja  whicn 
lay  nearest  to  their  continent,  belote  the  extent 
ol  their  knowledge  was  made  known  to  the 
nations  which  might  have  emulated  them  in 
commercial  enterprise:  and  lor  a  lung  lime  after 
it  became  notorious  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  the  western  parts  ol  Europe,  it  was  but 
vaguely  conji<!,uied  that  then  iiiteiLi»ii;s<  was 
earned  on  with  ^ome  distant  region  in  the  re- 
motest west,  or,  as  they  expr^soed  it,  the  limiie 
of  the  world.  The  first  settli.tnenl  of  this  Asia- 
tic people  in  Europe  beyond  the  pillars  ol  Her- 
cules, appears  to  have  been  tflecird  in  the  little 
island  Ol  Eiythia,  from  whence  they  extended 
themselves,  imilding  their  first  great  ciry,  and 

founding  their  first  ureal  roldny,  at  Uades, 
B.  C.  perhaps  about  lOt-W.  This,  to  Ixr  sure, 
would  make  their  arrival  anterior  to  that  of  IIm 
Cells,  and  perhaps,  tbongh  the  Phaaidans 
certainly  did  not  extend  tnennelves  over  the 
peninsula  so  early  as  the  former  people,  they 
may  have  effected  this  first  colonization.  It  is 
more  piobable,  boerever,  that  the  account  oi 
Veil.  Paierculus,  on  whose  authority  this  date 
is  principally  assumed,  may  be  erroneous.  The 
dominion  ol  these  IkjKI  naviiralors  and  indelati- 
gable  traders  was  not  establislied  by  conquest  in 
any  pit  of  Spain,  but  introducing  ilieir  arts, 
and  in  some  measure  their  civilization,  among 
the  Celtiberians,  and  bartering  with  them  on 
the  most  friendlv  terms,  they  contrived  to  gain 
an  influence  and  to  settle  colonies  withoot  vat^ 
testation  through  the  greater  part  of  what  wae- 
afterwards  called  Ba^tica.  While  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  thus  quietly  founding  colonies  upon 
the  Spanish  coasts,  the  Carthag^iaiuH  than 
selves  a  Tyrian  people  and  inheriting  the  com- 
mercial f  pirit  of  their  fathers,  with  a  more  war- 
like  character,  appeared  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  territor)*.  In  a  short  time  thf 
Phcenicians  lost  their  principal  cities,  snd  the 
Carthaginians  establisned  ihem.selves  in  their 
steod,  nql  as  the  tenants,  but  as  the  masters 
of  the  soil  which  they  occupied.  In  the  mean 
time  these  were  not  the  only  people  who  intro- 
duced, in  this  western  comer  or  Gnrope,  the 
manners  and  character  of  more  eastern  conn* 
trie<.  The  Rhodians,  Samians,  and  Fhoc«eans^ 
founded  also  colonies  in  these  distant  reeions, 
and  mingled  with  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  and  Phce- 
niciau,  the  character  ard  language  of  the  Asia- 
tic Greeks.  The  islanders  of  Zanle  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foimdation  of  Sagtintuni| 
and  the  Phoca'an^  of  Marseilles  erected  the 
city  of  Ampurias,  the  Emporitc  of  the  Romans. 
These  cities,  beholding  with  jealousy.ihe  ad> 
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tfl*  of  the  Canhaginians,  h»d  HeieoOfse  to 
the  aUnace  o(  Bxms,  ami,  m  the  allies  ot'  the 
Irtatis,  the  Roinans  ftrat  displayed  their 

IS  beyond  the  P}T(.ii(  (  s  'i'he  various 
lents  u(  ihc  war  that  lulluwed  belong  (o 
hlslor}',  and  we  have  here  only  lo  observe,  ihai 
with  tltis  began  the  Romaa  dominion  in  His- 
pania.  The  natives  did  not,  indeed,  immedi- 
ately submit  to  (Ite  rule  of  the  Iriemis  whuM- 
assistance  they  had  unadvisedly  sought :  but 
(he  Romans  did  not  the  less  proceed  to  aiiride 
the  whole  jii'iiiiiMihi  into  ilie  Nearer  and  ihe 
Farlhcr  uiii,  lli^paiiiii  Ciit-riur  and  UlierMr, 
the  lormer  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  thi- 
bead  waters  ol'  the  i'agus  and  the  Anas,  now 
llle  €hiadiana  and  the  Batis,  aloni?  the  Oros- 
peda  mon^  !u  ttie  Mrdilerranfaii.  Undertheir 
native  Lu.su.-vaian  leader  Virialus,  the  inhal>u- 
ants  made  an  eflbrt  to  regain  their  inde|)eii- 
dmce;  but  the  destiny  of  Rome  prevailed,  and 
tfit  yuour  and  conduct  of  this  unblemished 
Vttriot  were  exercised  in  vain.  The  tnat^ni- 
ficent  attempt  of  Sertorius  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  liherty  now  perishing  at  Rome,  in  this 
far  distant  province,  was  frustrated  by  the 
treacher)'  of  one  of  his  officers;  three  years  of 
glorious  resistance  under  the  younger  f*ouipey, 
were  tenoinated  by  the  victory  oi  the  Rcmuin 
I^ons,  whose  nnmhera  had  oferwhelmed  the 
young  warriors  of  Lusitonia;  and  Sj^in  had 
made  her  last  stand  for  liberty.  A  partial 
ristnl;  in  the  north-west  was  easily  but  not 
cteaply  quelled  by  the  imperial  forces,  and 
mOung  remained  ror  the  people  of  Hisrania 
bat  submission  and  a  hopeless  peace.  "  Under 
Au^;ustus,  the  ulterior  province  was  again  patt- 
ed Uto  (wo,  Bfttica  and  Lusilama  {  at  the 
same  time  that  the  citerior  assumed  the  name 
of  Tiarracontnsis,  from  Tarraco,  its  metropolis. 
This  Tarraconois  occupied  all  the  northern 
part  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Darius,  where  Lositania  terminated  ^ 
and  the  ea'^tern,  almost  entire,  to  the  ronfincs 
of  Batica^  which,  deriving  this  name  from  the 
fiver  Batis,  that  travenwSl  it  during  its  whole 
eotirse,  extended  from  the  north  to  the  west 
.along  the  bank  of  the  river  Ajia5,  b>'  which  it 
was  separated  from  Lusilania ;  whilst  this  last- 
mentioned  province  was  continued  thence  to 
the  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Anas 
and  Durius.  This  division  of  Spain  must  be 
regarded  as  properly  belonging  lo  the  principal 
and  dominant  state  of  ancient  geography.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  age  of  Dioclevan  and 
CtiMnntine,  when  the  nimber  of  wwinees 
was  multiplied  by  siitxlivisions,  that  tne  Tarra- 
conois was  dismembered  into  two  new  pro- 
vinces ;  one  towards  the  limits  of  Baetica,  and 
ardent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  the 
d7  of  CarOU^o  nrnw  communicated  the  name 
of  CartX/iiiinmsis ;  the  other  on  Ihe  ocean  to 
the  north  of  Lusilania,  and  to  which  the  na- 
tioii  of  CallaiHwCaUaci,  in  the  angle  of  Spain 
which  advances  towards  the  north-east,  has 
given  the  name  Callacia,  still  subsisting  in  that 
of  Gfdlicia.  Indejx-ndetitly  of  this  distinction 
(rf  moyhxkoe^  Spain  under  the  Roman  govem- 
Mlfnna^ea  intofariadiclions,  eafled  On. 
Muhu,  of  which  there  are  counted  fnurteen; 
lach  one  formed  of  the  union  of  several  cities, 
who  held  their  assizes  in  the  prtee^Hl  city  of 
tkediftfin.  We  proceed  now  to  a  pftteute 
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description  of  Mdl province."  {lyAweilU.)  U 
is  proDable  that  Baetica  was  among  the  eaxuasi 
inhabited,  or  at  least  among  the  fifst  that  re- 
ceived a  Ibrei;;n  colony.  'I'nc  princij  al  j>uople 
by  which  ii  wa^  inhabucd  were  the  lollowiug: 
1st.  The  Turdetani,  the  must  powertul  of  all, 
and  so  extensively  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, that  the  name  of  Turdetojua  was  some- 
tunes  applied  to  it  instead  of  that  of  Ikeuca. 
I^ear  to  tiiese  in  Baeiica,  and  also  m  t.u»iiaaia, 
were  the  Tnrdoli,  confoonded  often  with  their 
more  powerful  neighbours.  The  soulheiB 
coa>i  ol  this  province,  the  earliest  that  t)cnttO 
the  fortune  <»f  llome,  wa.i  occupied  by  the 
Bastuli,  who,  from  their  surname  of  P:eai,  are 
thought  to  have  been  of  C^haginian  origin, 
and  laier,  ttirrehm',  in  the  peninsula  than  the 
>:hcr  people  mentioned  above.    The  people 


who  aAer  ihe  dissemination  of  the  race  of  < 
throughout  the  country,  still  retained  the 
of  Celtici  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  rert, 
resided  near  the  Anas,  between  that  nvor  and 
the  Tagus,  on  the  coast.  In  Lusitania,  the 
people  from  whom  that  province  took  iisMMM, 
extended  from  the  Tai:as,also  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Durius,  and  itjland  as  far  as  the  country  ot 
the  Vettones,  on  the  lH>rders  of  Tarraconen.sis. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  latter  dwelt  the  Cal- 
laici,  a  people,  or  perhaps  a  namber  of  people, 
remarkable  for  their  valour  and  unyielding  rave 
of  liberty.  The  Artabri,  who  may  have  be- 
longed to  thit  confederacy,  were,  however,  sep- 
arsilely,  a  considerable  nation  inhabiting  the 
district  terminating  in  the  promontory  Artabro,  ^ 
Cttpt  Piniflrrrr.  Easlwaid  ul"  ihe-^e,  hot  ween 
the  Pj'rcnees  and  the  coast,  were  the  Astures, 
in  the  modem  Ashtfw ;  and  still  farther  ia 
the  same  direction,  ahd  within  the  same  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  were  the  Caniahri,  composed 
of  many  smaller  families,  and  all  partaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Celts,  who  first,  upon  their 
mareh  flrom  Oaul,  pursued  the  mie  of  eeaai 
which  their  p<is;erity  retained.  Eastward  of 
these  people,  and  oti  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  were  settled  the  Vascones,  who  at  a 
later  period  entered  Gaul,  and  gave  their  name, 
then  slightly  modified,  to  Clasconv.  They  ex- 
tended  to  the  banks  of  the  Hhtus  or  I'Jiro.  in 
the  country  named  in  modern  times  A'fluorre. 
Still  father  east,  between  the  moantaiu,  the 
river,  and  the  coast,  were  the  Illersrete^  tht 
Cerelani,  the  Tndigetes,  the  Au^etani,  the  Lale' 
lani,  the  Cosetani,  &c.  in   that  country,  the 

E resent  inhabitants  of  which  are  designated  Co* 
ilamt.  The  Bastitani,  OoMesiMit,  BddsBii 
and  Oretani.  with  many  other  nations,  ooeupied 
the  rest  of  Tarraconensis  as  far  as  the  (H)rders 
of  the  province  of  Bstica.  Among  these  de- 
serving of  peculiar  notice,  are  the  Carpeatani 
and  the  Cemberi ,  masters,  aecordin  g  to  Polybi  us, 
of  300  flcnirishine  eiues.  A  long  repose  suc- 
ceeded the  final  exten.sion  of  the  imperial  power 
over  all  the  territories  possessed  ov  all  thcat. 
people ;  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  barbarians, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  by  the  northern  warriors,  were  the  first 
interruption  of  the  long  tranouillity  enjoyed  bf 
the  sobuUed  but  not  oppjessed  peninsnla.  The 
policy  of  the  emperors  used  the  ambiti<m  ant* 
rapacity  of  one  barbarian  horde  as  a  defence 
against  another;  and  the  fierce  peof^r fromlne 
botdenof  the  Baltic,  and  the  fimnaoi  MNthcM 
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Germany,  who,  under  the  name  ol  \'ai.uu.i.--, 
Sueves,  and  Alans,  ui  the  leign  ut'  Uununius 
endeavourf d  to  I'urce  the  iaitliest  barri9i»oit  the 
I  loviiH  O    were  for  a  inM  repelled  bjr  die  arms 
ul  Un'  ^iipt  ndiar}'  Golhs,  whu,  abuul  the  same 
lime,  pafUy  as  uibulaiies  and  partly  a^  cou- 
qi]erui>,  had  established  themselves  m  CaUUo- 
nim.    Abtiut  the  year  411),  the  Gothic  leadier 
having  died,  the  Vaiidals  iu>e  again,  aud  pass- 
ini^  lu'.o  Spain,  aHixcd  their  name  lu  that  of 
VandaiUMa,  now  Andalusia,  to  that  part  of 
Baetica  vbieh  lay  between  the  Marianus  and 
Orusptda  montps  and  ilio  IiUoral  of  the  Medi- 
icrraiicuxi.     The  wara  that  j»ucceeded  were 
almost  without  intermission,  and  lell  at  last  in 
possession  of  the  QoUis  ilie  whole  ol'  S^in 
cxcepi  (jWtcta,  which  remained  &k  the  hands 
of  the  Sucvi,  together  with  the  part  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Minius  and  the  Dutrius,  Asturia 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tarraconeusis  forming 
afterwards  a  pan  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lean  and 
<if  Old  Castde.   TiU  712  the  Goths  retained 
p».isse>sioii  of  this  country,  engrafting  un  ihe 
vahons  manners,  customs,  and  languages  of  the 
diflerent  i>eopleby  which  it  was  populated,  their 
own  rpcniiiii  (•haracteristics,*hen  a  new  people, 
croaMjig  over  Jrom  Africa,  put  an  end  lu  lljeir 
rule,  and  fixed  a  Moon.'^b  monarchy  in  Spain. 
The  &1I  of  this  empire,  and  the  eiqcMitoion  of  the 
Moors  fipom  Granada  by  the  Catbolie  king  Fei- 
dinand,  may  be  considered  as  the  final  estaMi>}>- 
ment  of  the  Spanish  monarciiy.   The  t^ianuer 
In  whidi  Ihe  eoantijr  was  firat  colonized,  the 
nntnbeness  changes  which  it  underwent,  aflect- 
ing  radically  the  character  of  its  various  popula- 
tions, have  deprived  the  SpaLl^n  I  yi(  a.]\  nation- 
al characteristics,  and  made  the  ueuple  as  various 
as  the  eliroaie  and  the  soil.  Galicia  and  the 
north  tx-ar  vet  the '-viifenrp  of  having  entertain- 
ed the  \Mj\a  uiid  hui  dy  children ofthe  wild  forests 
and  frozen  seas  of  CJcnnany ;  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  covered  with  a 
TCmiiatiott  that  yet  betrays  its  Moorish  or^a. 
Tnp  followinij  account  ofthe  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  Sfmin  is  laken  from  D' Anville :  "  On 
the  side  where  it  is  not  environed  by  the  sea,  it 
is  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  it 
from  Gaol.   Iberus,  the  Ehro,  is  the  motit  north- 
em  of  its  rivers.    D  the  Ihtero,  (or,  n  - 
cording  to  the  Portuguese,  Ifauro,')  and  the 
7Tw»w*,  or  the  Tajo  which  traverse  ine  middle 
ot"  th'--  continent,  shape  their  fnnrvej.  almost  in 
a  jrarallcl  direction  towards  the  we.sl.    In  the 
southern  part  Aiuis,  or  Guadi-Ann  and  lialis, 
which,  ttpder  the  domination  of  the  Maiues  in 
Spain,  assnoMdthe  appellation  of  Oiuidi*al>Ki> 
buTiOr  the  Great  Ri .  '  r,  run  raoie  obliquely  frr^tn 
the  eairt  towards  the  south.    Suero,  or  the  AW- 
«ar,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  Mimas,  or  the  A^mAa  (which  should 
be  pronounced  Migno,)  hnvinp  its  mouth  in  the 
ocean  north\v,-i -il  iTtl.r  During;,  m.iv  nlsM  Ix' 
cited  here;  omitting  at  pre^eiu  the  mention  of 
other  nvcnt,  which  will  more  properly  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  particular  provinces.    i\  mnnir 
the  monniains  described  by  the  ancients,  that  of 
'Ju/n-dn  extends  its  name  to  a  long  chain, 
which,  from  the  country  of  the  CantabriaM 
tuwaifw  Hm  noTtli,  continues  wntliwafd  lo  that 

of  the  r--'!tih('rirrn'--     Oro^j-wf!n  ]<^.  a  circle  of 
mountains  enveloping  the  »>urce8  of  the  i94!- 
ti$  •  anH  what  ii  now  called  fllfrm  JMbmMi 
PamL-U  ^ 


derive uaiue  fiom  Iklananu^i  muu^,  beiweta 
CaUile  and  Anduluna,  This  continent  forir>^i 
mauy  ptomontones,  of  whicii  three  are  sai'« 
cienny  aminent  to  be  distinguished  here:  Cha 

ridemiim  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  L'aj)€  Qa- 
Uii  Sacrum,  aud  Aiiubrum  oi  Nerium,  ontbe 
ocean  ;  the  Ai^  of  which  has  taken  the  nanaaf 
SI.  Vincent,  and  the  other  thiu  of  FiniOerrt. 
And  these  are  the  features  ot  nature  most  pn>> 
minentand  remarkable  in  thiseountry."  The 
precious  metals,  which,  m  the  early  ages  the 
mountain  regions  of  this  peninsnla  so  aMnadnl* 
ly  protluresl  hiwf  h'r:^? '''"^tippeared  ;  t lie  mines 
iiavc  been  exhausted,  and  uothing  bui  the  au- 
thority of  the  historian  remains  to  give  credi- 
bilitv  to  the  relations  of  antiquity  conoemifigthff 
prodigious  sxippties  of  iB:old,  &c.  which  BSKmly 
the  Pha-nici  ui  I  '^t  m  inm  h  later  days  the 
iiomans,  tirew  iiom  ihi^  attiut-nt  soil.  Yet 
concurrent  test i monies  pMVe^  that,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Phoenicians,  80  abundant  was  the 
return  of  this  first  of  all  the  metals  which  tbey 
obtained  for  their  trifling  wait-s,  that  tlu  ir 
shtps  being  insufficient  for  its  transponaijun  in 
freight,  they  were  obliged  to  east  it  into  the 
form  of  anchors,  and  other  necessary  imple- 
ments, to  convey  it  across  the  ualcrs.  Bvm 
St.  Spagn, 

Hmtiju,  ^  one  of  the  noost  eoK»iderable  of 
the  Enbosan  ekies,  fbnnded.as  it  is  said,  by  an 

Athetiitm  colony,  in  the  aistriet  of  Ellopia, 
which  once  communicated  iu»  name  to  the 
whole  coimtry.  Scymnus  of  Chios,,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalian  origin  to  this  town.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Persians  after  the 
retreat  of  fl'  Hi  rcian  fleet  I'rorn  A;'irni<inm. 
But  it  did  not  remain  lon^  m  their  j  ossei>t»iun, 
and  on  the  termioation  of  thr  Persian  warll 
became,  with  the  rest  of  Euboca,  subject  to 
Athens.  In  the  attempt  afterwards  made  to 
skakeoffthejrailiniryokeof  this  power,  Hisrn  a 
prol^ly  took  a  prominent  part,  if  we  may 
)udge  mm  fte  aeverity  displayed  towards  lift 
unlbriunate  inhabitants'  hy  Pericles,  who  et- 
pelled  them  from  their  poiaessions,  and  sent 
Athenian  colonists  to  occupy  the  lands  which  * 
thev  had  evacuated.  8Uabo,OQ  the  auiharitf 
of  Inveopompiis,  infimnavs,  llkat  Ilia  HlMtinans 
uiil  (Irt  won  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  From 
hcncelorth  we  find  the  name  of  their  .town 
changed  to  Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a 
small  place  dependent  on  Histiwa,  at  the  Ibot  of 
rnuuiu  Telethrius,  and  near  the  spot  called  Dry- 
mos  on  the  banks  of  tl  '  nver  r'nllas.  Tin> 
dqr  no  longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time.  Its  nuns 
are  WSR  tobeieen  neartte  coast  opposinela 
the  cape  TWo  of  Thc<i«ily  "    Crtim.  Or. 

IlivroKiCM,  "  once  the  haunt  of  !>ava|>e  pi- 
rates,  who,  as  Htrabo  reports,  formed  their 
dwellings  from  the  wvednofsh^i",  and  in  other 
respects  lived  more  Tike  beasts  of  prey  than 
riviH/cdb.Mniri  Thistown^.howrver,  ader- 
wards  enumerated  bv  Frootinus  among  the 
colonies  of  Borne ;  and  Itt  rates,  which  are  still  ^ 
ri'riMe,  attest  that  it  wa^not  wantinj?  in  splen- 
dour and  extent."  This  place  was  in  the  conn- 
tnr  ofthe  Frentani,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinins.  b  is  now  called  Vtuta  d'Ammam 


HisTBiA,  that  part  of  Venetia  which  lay 
below  the  river  Fonnio  in  the  shape  of  a  penin> 
aoli,  betwacn  the  w«Ma  of  lha  TargMliBW 
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3inus  the  Adriaiie,  and  tb«  Flanaiicua  Sinus, 
or  rather  the  river  Araia.  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  lltstna  formed  no  part  of  Italy, 
which  was  terminated  on  the  nurth-east  by  the 
Fbnnio ;  bat  that  emperor  having  extended  the 
limits  of  Cisalpiru?  Uaiil,  one  of  his  Italian 
provinces,  as  far  a>>Uie  An>ia,  of  course  included 
Uistria  m  Italy.  The  Hisirians  were  originally 
an  Ulvrian  PMiple,  and  like  the  other  iUynansi 
probably  of  Tkneian  origin.  Andeiit  fiiMe 
nas  rendered  Hislria  more  t'amous  than  it  would 
have  become  Irom  its  poltttcal  or  imtoncal  im- 
BQimee;  anddiefietioaof  tlieArgoDattts,wiih 
Uie  tragic  story  that  gave  name  to  the  Abqrr* 
tides,  according  to  mvthologieal  traditions^  has 
given  it  a  frequent  pMot  in  thvpsfss  of  the  fiial 
poets  of  antiquity. 

HoMOLB.  "  Biount  HomotCf  the  extreme 
point  of  Majjnesia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  ;  and  celebrated 
Djthe  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
leiin  sjid  f-T'***".  aitd  a  fiavoarite  haunt  of 

On,  Aie«Miltfn»«  fuwrn  vertice  monlis  ab  alio 
iiueendunt  Cmamri^  Mmrim  Otkffmfut  iw> 

valem 

AfofMntOMnnnqmlpL  JBn.7,C74. 

From  Pausania.^  wo  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fiertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  foun> 
tains.  One  of  these  wave  apfNuentqr  the  Libe- 
thrian  fountain.  Sirnbo  says  that  mount  Ho- 
mole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and 
ApoUoniiii  deeeribea  it  ae  cloee  to  the  sen.** 

HestObOiDBi,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of 

Thebes.   Stat.  7Tt/*.  7,  v.  252. 

HoMONiDA,  now  Ermenaif  oo  the  Caly- 
eadnus,  among  the  Taurus  mountains,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Isauria.  Tliis  town  of 
COieta  Trachaa  was  situated  in  such  a  maaaer 
as  to  be  almost  imprci^nahle  ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, like  all  the  other  people  of  those  regions, 
(Vid.  CitieU,)  being  greatly  addicted  to  •  pre- 
datory life,  were  enabled  in  these  fastnesses  to 
carry  on  in  the  surroundm^  country  an  harass- 
*  ing  war  ofdflpcedaiioB  wiihthesreaiastseen- 
BR'a,  a  Otiedonian  people  inhabiting 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Frifh  of  Ttni,  and 
extending  perhaps  to  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Esk.  lyAntnUe. 

Honta,  or  HoMnmL  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
en  tin  eonlhienee  of  mt  Ner  and  the  Tiber. 
FtfF.  JS«.7,  V.  716. 

HoBTi,  I.  (AoairpjK.)  Near  to  the  Pantheon 
Vare  the  garaens  end  bathe  of  Agrippa,  be- 
queathed by  that  proprietary  to  the  people  of 
Rome.  In  these  garaens  was  the  collection  of 
water  upon  which  the  emperor  Nero  entertained 
himseli  with  aen-fights  and  aquatic  sports.  A 
inicof  this  piece  of  water  was  callea  the  En- 

ripus.  II.  C«3JiBi9.    The  celebrated  erar- 

dens  of  CoBsar,  bequeathed  also  by  that  destroy- 
er of  the  people'a  rights  to  the  people  he  had 
destroyed,  were  sitnate  in  the  rsfion  caUed 
Tian^berina. 

"  .Hfcioaer  la  kalk  left  yon  aU  M$  waSbt 

Tt^s  prix-aU  arbour  Sana  nan  planted  orchards 
On  tkis  side  Tiber  t  kt  kalk  left  tkem  you 

m 


 IIL  DoMtim.  The  gardeoa  of  Ooinii*^ 

the  aunt  of  Nero,  were  also  in  this  region,  i* 
the  Campus  Vaiicaiuis.  Lon?  al'terwariLs  the 
emperor  Hadrian  erected  there  a  mausoleutn 
for  himself,  which,  the  principal  defence  of  mO" 
dem  Rome,  has  gained  .siill  mjre  celebrity  as 
the  CaslU  of  SI.  An^'do,  the  last  resort  of  the 
Roman  poniilfs  in  eases  of  .scditi.Hi  and  attaclc, 
than  as  the  proud  structure  intended  to  enno- 
ble the  worthless  remains  of  a  vain  Roman 
emperor.  IV.  Lamijb.  The  gardens  of  La- 
mia, in  which  were  deposited  the  last  remains 
of  Caligula,  adjoined  those  of  Ma'cunas  m  tJie 
regioo  called  Esquilina.— — V.  Jvua  Ma«tu» 
US.  These  i%treaus,  commemoFated  bf  the 
poet  Martial,  the  nephew  of  the  pei>.on  u>  u  liuin 
they  belonged  and  whose  name  they  bore,  were 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill  now  known  as 
the  MfffUf  Mirio,  in  the  region  Transtylwrina, 
amonjf  the  ancient  Roinaua  the  Clivus  Cinn.!:. 

 ^Vl.  Nero.his.    a  little  farther  from  the 

banks  of  the  river  were  the  gardens  of  Nero^ 
and  here  the  imperial  ejceeotioner  stood  to  de- 
li;;jhl  in  the  torments  inflicted  by  his  orders  on 
the  persecutetl  disciples  of  the  new  religion  ol 
the  walilajans.  Vll.  SALLtrsni.  In  the  re- 
gion ealled  Alta  Semita,  near  the  baths  of  Dio- 
eledan  and  the  circus  of  Flora,  werethe  ihmnus 
gardens  of  Sallust.  The  brief  remarks  of 
Eustace  on  the  gardens  of  Sallast,  and  on 
those  of  Uie  Roiiums  in  gen  eral,  will  serve  to 
give  some  notion  of  those  elegant  retreats  of 
the  ancient  poet,  philosopher,  or  sen.siialisi. 
"ThevariousviUas  that  cncirde  mtnlern  R  une 
form  one  of  its  characteristic  beauties,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  it<«  resem- 
blance to  the  ail:  :  city,  which  sooni-;  to  have 
been  en^^ironed  with  gardeu5,  and  almo-ii  stud- 
ded with  groves  andshadjT  letirements.  Thus 
Julius  Caesar  had  a  spaeiotts  frarden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Janieulam, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  llie  R jinan  people: 
Maecenas  enclosed,  and  converted  into  a  {uea* 
sure-ground,  a  considerable  |  art  of  the  Esqai* 
line  hill,  whi^h  liefore  had  been  the  common 
burial-place  of  the  lower  clafv^^cs  and  the  revin 
of  thieves  and  vagabtwds;  an  alteration  which 
Horace  mentions  with  complacency  in  his 
eighth  satire.  To  these  we  May  add  the  BofU 
LvcuUnni  and  S!rm7tan«.  intidently  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  particularly  the  celebrated  re* 
treat  of  the  historian  Satla<4,  adorned  with  a» 
much  magnificence  and  luxury  that  it  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  successive  emperorsw 
This  garden  wcupied  the  rxiremities  of  the 
Viminal  and  Pincian  and  enclo^^ed  in  its 
precincts  a  palace,  a  temple,  and  a  ci  reus.  The 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  fatal  night 
when  Alarir  entered  the  cilv.  The  trnrdensof 
Lnculln>  arf^  supposed  to  have  lx<rdered  on 
those  of  Sallust,  and  with  several  other  deli* 
eioQS  retreatx,  which  eoven>d  the  soromit  and 
brow  of  the  Pirn-inn  mount,  ::n\  <'  it  its  ancient 
appellation  of  VoUis  Ho>tvlonun.  To  the  iu- 
terminffled  prnres  of  town  and  country  thai 
adorned  these  fashionable  mansions  of  the  ricR 
and  Inxorions  Romans,  Horace  alludes,  wh<ri.« 
nddremiiV  Ftaaena  Aristins,  he  says 

.Vea^v  laltr  anritt  nnlfjlnr  jylM  arimmint-* 

tt  In  An  vttw  inundUnle^  ibBo«rhif 
a 


nil  wmul^ST.  Bw 


he  erMentlyliinls  al  llie  eztenaiw  riewa  which 

mighi  be  enjoyed  from  the  loAy  apartments, 
erected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  command* 
ing  a  wide  nagtvi  canaUj.*' 

HoamuA,  a  town  on  the  Po.  Tkdt.  Ann. 
%  c.  40  — P/t«.  21,  c.  12. 

HcNM,  a  people  ul"  Sarmatia,  who  invaded 
the  empire  ot  Rome  in  the  hilh  century,  and 
MlOed  in  Fumonia,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Hunsrary.  Of  all  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders of  the  Roman  empire,  there  are  none 
whose  immediate  ori^  is  more  obscure,  or 
wh<M  litrijr  pragKcB  is  mora  wn— liitfactorily 
meed,  than  tint  of  the  Hons.  Two  modes 
any  be  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  their 
riw,  which,  leading  at  first  to  apparently  ditfe- 
'nat  fesahs,  may  yet  perheps  be  reconciled. 
The  former  of  tnese  observes  the  analojfy,  in 
customs,  language,  habits,  and  traditions,  be- 
tween the  Himni  and  other  northern  and  north- 
eastern tribes:  the  latter  argues  from  the  re- 
ports, onsatisnetory  and  insnflieient,  that  clss- 
sic  aulhors,  or  rather  authors  living  after  the 
classic  ages,  have  handed  down  to  us.  The 
argument  deduced  from  affinities  of  language 
join  the  popntoiion  of  Hn&ai7  to  the  Finnnh 
tribes  that  dwett  about  the  uralian  eoontries; 
but  this  refers  rather  to  the  people  who  occu- 
pied Ihe  countries  within  which  the  later  Huns, 
on  their  first  arrival,  fixed  themselves,  than  to 
those  Huns  or  Magiars  themselves.  The  Huns 
of  Asia,  however,  long  before  their  passaere 
towards  Europe,  had  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese wall  over  a  large  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Aste,  when  the  inerease  of  the  impe- 
rial power  on  the  south,  and  the  hostility  of 
innumerable  smaller  nations  that  had  swelled 
the  Hunnlsh  power  within  the  first  centurv  of 
oar  era,  recced  that  hnia^y  race  to  the  alter- 
native of  spr finale  or  enigretfon.  While  snb- 
mi'ision  and  subjection  seemed  to  many  prefer- 
able to  the  abandonment  of  their  homes,  large 
nnadters  resolved  to  follow  their  fortunes  in  the 
wide  iwions,  both  cultivated  and  uncultivated, 
tint  lay  before  them.  One  body,  pn<<hing  their 
march  towards  the  br)rders  of  tfie  Persian  em- 
pire, possei^d  themselves  of  the  provmce  of 
Sogdiana ;  while  another,  proeeedinfr  still  ibr- 
ther  in  the  direction  of  Europe,  established  a 
temporary  abo<le  on  the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  country  named  from  them  Great  Hungary. 
*'  The  Oani,''sajrs  Malte-Bmn, "  inhabited  iHe 
northern  Aores  of  the  Caspian  S«a  in  the  ilrsi 
centnrv  6f  the  Chriitiaif  era.  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks 
cf  the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all 
probability  the  Huns  who  rendered  tbemielves 
llostrioos  in  the  foorth  and  fiflh  centuries ;  they 
secupied  the  same  countries,  they  were  distin- 
jniisbed  by  the  same  names."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect writes  that  soundest  eeographer,  IKAttviHe, 
who  adds  that  they  were  also  .still  masters  of 
their  .seats  beside  the  Caspian  as  late  as  the 
elose  of  the  5th  century.  "  In  the  description." 
keeootanne*  **thatwehaTeoftheperaanof  At- 
rila,  we  lecegnine  Ae  ftatnrsB  of  the  CUamcks 
who  wander  over  the  immense  plains  of  Tarta- 

a,  which  extend  from  the  noito  of  the  Caanian 
Al»lhaft«Miic«fOkiM.  ForhewasMUNt 


of  stature,  with  high  shoulders,  broad  head,  lit- 
tle eyes,  tlai  nose,  of  swarthy  tint,  and  almost 
without  beard.  Sabiri  was  a  particular  nam« 
to  those  Huns  established  at'the  foot  ofCauca* 
svis."  The  crossing  of  the  Volija  by  this  pei>- 
ple  was  the  b^ianing  of  new  contests,  m  which 
It  was  again  to  be  engaged  for  many  years,  but 
always  as  a  conqueror.  The  Alani  were  the 
first  subdued  by  ihem,  and  the  Hunnij>h  ranks 
were  swelled  by  immense  numbers  of  the  va- 
liant Alani,  who  were  suffered  to  unite  with 
their  conquerors.  The  Gotluc  empire  of  Her- 
manric,  extending  from  the  Baliic  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  next  yielded  to  the  Hunnish  ^Kjwer;  and 
these  victorious  tribes  pursued  the  dying  hordes^ 
less  valiant  and  less  dreaded  only  than  them* 
selves,  to  beg  protection  within  the  still  sheher* 
ine;  power  of  the  Roman  dominions  [Vid.  (Jot- 
lAi.)  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  (he 
Turkish  race  in  Europe,  fur  it  is  evident  tlmt, 
though  in  their  Finnish  relations  they  are  con* 
nected  with  the  people  of  the  north,  in  iheif 
Asiatic  origin  they  belonglo  the  Tartar  race  of 
the  Altai,  as  do  also  the  TurkS|Wh(Me  migra- 
tions are  only  <ff  a  later  date.  The  Hons  now 
spread  themselves  from  the  Voltr^i  to  the  Da- 
nube, committing  depredaiiuus,  and  still  the 
terror  as  well  of  the  less  savage  barbarians  as 
of  the  empure,  but  yet  without  a  settled  govern* 
ment  Aboot  the  year  4SS  this  government 
wx<  established,  the  kingdom  ot"  Aitila  was 
spread  over  Germany,  and  Scyihia,  and  a  large 
division  of  theeastemcmpirewasdeiached  from 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  and  added  to  tYnc 
Hunnish  monarch's  throne,  while  his  power  was 
felt,  if  his  authority  and  ri^ht  were  not  acknow- 
ledged, by  tribute,  over  all  the  region  through 
which  the  eariier  Hms  bad  pasKd  to  the  walla 
of  the  distant  Chinese  territory.  But  this  ex- 
tensive empire  lasted  only  while  its  founder 
lived  to  rule  and  animate,  and  add  to  it;  and 
the  revival  of  the  thrones  of  the  GepiiUe  and 
the  Ostrogoths  betokened  the  dissotaiiOB  cf  the 
Hunnish  dominion.  The  remains  of  th  .s  peo- 
ple, who  bad  retreated  to  the  narrow  country  of 
the  Lessaraqtitia,  ware  aooD  after  overwhelm-  , 
ed  by  new  comers  Rom  the  inexhaostible  noith. 
Thus  were  extinguished  for  a  time  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Huns  who  had  ventured  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  empire ;  but  an  immense  num- 
ber had  remained,  or  had  since  been  bom,  of 
those  that  had  been  left  in  the  forests  of  Sar- 
matia, and  still  continued,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians,  to  threaten  the  civilized  inhabitants 
of  the  west.  Meanwhile  new  revolutiims  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  were  preparing  new  enemies  for 
Europe;  and  the  Avars,  another  horde  of  sava- 
ges, descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Hu  a% 
being  driven  by  the  oppressive  power  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  now  reoelved  the  name  of  TurlnL 
appeared  to  dispute  with  the  Bulgarians  and 
Slavonian^;  the  powssions  of  extensive  coun- 
tries in  the  European  Sarmatia.  In  the  wars  c{ 
the  Lombards  md  Gepidae,  thsae  Avars  com- 
bined with  the  former,  and  on  the  extermination 
of  their  enemies  they  transferred  themselves  to 
the  milder  seats  which  had  tlm-;  hcr:\  remlered 
destitate,  and  qwead  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vineeeofMosiaandDada,intlwmodem  coon* 
tries  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Transylvania, 
and  Hungary,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube. 
WtatAMi,  Ihe  Lombard  kiNb  iwniKhig 
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fmaumia.,  passed  to  the  Inrasioo  and  conquest 
of  Italy,  the  Huns  or  ArarsL  transporting  ibem- 
selves  over  liie  Danube,  effected  the  settlement 
of  Uie  province  th\i5  abandoned  Ijv  ih' ir  allies 
and  friends.  Here,  for  upwards  ol  ilK)  years, 
diey  remained  without  any  considerable  inter- 
ruption of  their  rule,  when,  after  that  la[>'^«-  oi' 
time,  the  authority  ul  ilie  new  empire  ul'  the 
west,  revived  in  Chark-ma£riiC,  was  extended 
over  ihis  ivovince  of  the  former  emperors.  Such 
is  a  brier  outline  of  the  pro«rre8S  and  settlement 
of  the  Huns  and  Avar>  in  Euroj>%  ihc  l;\'.i'r  in- 
cursions ot  the  Hungarians  arc  yei  to  be  iniced 
and  elucidated.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first 
invade»  of  Europe  frcm  the  Tartar  countries 
at  any  time  forgot  tlwir  distant  homes  and  Asia- 
tic orii^in,  and  the  bord  i  -  (  I  Persia  were  inha- 
btted  bv  a  race  whirh,  a»>  w  ell  as  iho  shepherds 
Ofihe  Volga,  afknou  !ei);,'ed  an  ntfuiiiy  wuh  the 
descendants  of  ihe  Huns  of  Aitila.  We  have 
alreadv  seen  a  later  branch  of  ilie  same  people, 
Willi  llie  name  ol  Turks,  pursnin;^  the  iriareh 
of  ibeir  bretbrcn  from  the  confines  <^  China, 
•Bd  driruifT  before  tbein  the  treoker  bat  vncon- 
querable  Avar5.  The  eastern  ;iame  of  these 
people  seem  lo  have  been  Magiars,  and  this 
■ko  is  the  name  of  a  portion  peap\e  by 

wbom  the  last  bartwrira  conqnesis  were  efleci- 
edin  Hungary,andwho8tilllonn  a  part,  though 
not  a  large  one,  of  the  population  of  that  coun- 
trr.  The  following  is  the  Hungarian  account 
orthb  migration  and  incursion,  in  which  the 
scattered  bodies  of  the  former  tribe,  collecting 
from  all  parts  of  uncivilized  Europe,  united 
with  the  Mai^iars,  forrnin?  what  is  ealled  the 
Hungarian  horde,  to  estalriish  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  "  We  learn  from  the  old  nnlkmal 
of  the  Mai^iars  that  three  countries  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Seylhia,  Dens  or  Drnlv. 
^ger  or  Magar,  and  Bostard.  The  inhabu- 
aoiB  of  these  regionsare  dothed  in  ermine ;  gold 
ind  slider  w«  a*  common  a«  iron,  the  channels 
of  the  rivefs  arc  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Magog,  the  eastern  neighbour  of  Qog^  was  a 
mndson  of  Japketh,  and  the  first  king  of  Scy- 
thin.  According  to  a  different  tradition,  Ma- 
gor  and  Honor,  the  first  Scythian  monarchs, 
left  a  hundred  and  eij^ht  descendants,  the  found- 
ers of  as  manv  tribes.  Eikek  oi  Attiia  was 
nning  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Atiila. 
The  second  migrati  n  of  th'*  Hungarians  from 
Scythia  took  place  ua  icr  the  son  of  U^ek  or 
Almus,  whose  birth  was  foretold  in  a  drenm  ; 
the  first  happened  in  the  time  i^  Attiia.  A  re- 
dhmdant  populatioo  the  caiw  of  these  mi- 
grations.  Two  thousand  men  departed  from 
cTCTj  one  of  the  106  tribes,  and  the  total  num- 
har  amoonted  to  816,000,  who  were  divided  into 
seven  armiesi,  each  of  which  was  made  up  of 
30,^57,  warriors,  commnnded  fay  seven  princes 
fir  duk-c^,  the-  n>'!'yii  M>ir'-T  ox  the  seven  Ma- 
giars.  The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are 
still  preserved,  were  A/snu,  F//^-  /  Kundu, 
fh/rJ,  TV).tu,  'Puha,  and  TVAw/wwi.  The  Hun- 
garians passed  the  Wolga  near  the  town  of 
Tulbora,  and  mn  rched  on  Sfmsrfef,  which  might 
have  bc^  ihe  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Attifa*t  empire.  They  removed  fVom 
that  place  nrid  ';eftlrr1  in  Lebedia^,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebeduin,  a  town  in  the 
flovernment  of  Varonez  (Woronesch.)  They 
•MM ittfiMd flPOB  tteir  narisnilorf  bf  liiBf 
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Amolphus  ofQmDany  to  combat  Svialopdlt^ 
king  ai  Great  Motavia.  Duke  Almus  put  Lim- 
>ell  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Slavoiiians  in  fiicr't:  {Knr.\,^ 
dcleated  the  troops  that  ojiposed  iiuii,  and  reach 
ed  the  confines  of  Hungarv  by  ilie  Russian 
principality  of  Lodoniiriaor  Wladimir.  Arpad, 
his  H«n,  crossed  the  Carpathian  inouniaius, 
and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Uppi^r  'I  hei.'JS, 
which  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh-  . 
Var  that  was  imilt  in  Sb4.  But  according  to 
annMier  accinii!!  liic  Tluii'jfarians  cniereil  Tran- 
sylvania in  to(ti'J,and  were  driven  from  it  in  8ft> 
try  the  Paiiiiiaklies  or  Petchen^ues.  Tiiese 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  uudei  the  do> 
minions  of  Arpad.  Such  is  the  history  of  the 
Hungarian  mifrrations  nccording  to  t  i.cir  own 
traditions,  which  uuionuaately  aredi^  .-irarded 
and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  ]>e:-.uis  who 
could  have  preserved  them  emire.  The  three 
resions,  DeiUu,  Magtr,  niid  BnMard,  were  TVn- 
(ivck  or  Tiirftin,  Great  Hiinu'aty  ortlte  country 
of  the  MagiarSiBAd  Baschirsor  BmsAkurUftht 
PmscoHr  of  RiRini^Ftiis.  The  first  was  mled 
by  kinsr*^  of  the  Unirhs,  and  the  secott  i  v  n>  'he 
carlieM  kuown  country  of  the  Mapiai  v  It  lul- 
iows  from  these  statements  that  the  llunga> 
rians  roust  have  occunied  at  one  time  a  xtij 
extensive  eoimtry,  but  the  detail  are  not  (br  that 
reason  incorrect  ;  on  the  confrar}*,  other  fact.s, 
independently  of  the  seven  princes  ami  the  se- 
ven tnbes.  appear  toeorreborate  them.  When 
compared  wiin  the  statements  of  different  hiMo- 
rians,  and  combined  with  our  hypothesis  con- 
ccrnmt,'  the  Huns  and  Fins,  the  migration^  of 
the  Hungarians  across  Ru^ia,  then  peopled  by- 
hordes  of  the  same  race,  and  their  setilementii 
in  the  Htinni-Var^auinotbe  thoufjht  improba- 
ble or  fabulous.  The  epoch  of  the  mij^ration, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
800,  may  not  be  accurately  known ;  but  it  may 
be  mainlaraed,  withont  inquiring  whether  the 
early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under  Aiiila  were 
confottnoed  with  the  achievementji  of  the  Ma- 
gia^  that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer 
than  is  generally  believed.  The  pafi<«ges  in 
Constantine  Po'rphyrogenetes  concerning  the 
respective  countries  of  the  Mdsarrs,  Chazarat, 
ana  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  very  oK«»cure;  "still,  according  to  the 
text,  and  exclusive  of  ererv  arbitrary  correc- 
tion, they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Ma- 
^iars  inhabited  the  banks  o(  the  Upper  Don  af- 
ter the  Ougres,  whom  the  Byzantines  confotud- 
ed  with  the  TbrlcB,  were  settled  in  the  Hmmi- 
Var.  As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  lon^r  discns- 
sion^  •<!  which  the  subject  might  lead,  it  only  re- 
main.s  for  us  to  state  briefly  the  causes  or  events 
by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have  at  difier> 
ent  t^mes  been  altered.  The  frmplfnns  of  the 
TIiin:,'anan5:  intoGermanv  and  Tialv  wim  c  final- 
ly checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  1st  at 
Merseburg  in  933,  and  of  Othothe  Istat  Angs» 
burg  in  ^55.  The  TTunErnrian^  were  then  a 
barharons  people,  addicted  to  superstition  and 
mni^ie,  like  the  Finns;  eatin?  horse-flesh  ni  their 
religiotu  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The 
names  of  their  diirhiities  are  now  nnknown." 
A  summary  of  this  latter  invasion  Is  given  by 
the  same  writer  in  the  following  words:  Thif 
Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiw 
aaAtMDinnbeby  ihaplalaBMr  pgmaat*>4»f 
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ht  for  15  of  Uti£h.-Vmr  MUi  AhtnJuUick ;  thty 
Inraded  all  the  low  coonliy.  umI  left  the  mouii- 
laiiMNisdistiiett  on  the  BorUi  and  iioi^west  to 

Ihe  Sluvarkj,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian 
or  Aiirauaniufi  luuuarchy.  They  advanced  oa 
the  south-west  to  the  Imm  of  the  Sqrriw  end 
Croatian mountain&aiid met  in  these xegioos 
SIaTODictnbes,the  WendsandCroatianB.  The 
Hungarians  wore  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  lilc, 
and  pos&ebsed  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  lor 
which  Ihe  large  pluins  were  wdl  adapted.  The 
vame  country  hdd  been  successively  suhdued 
by  the  Pannoniaus,  Saruiatiaus,  Huii>,  and 
Au  ares ;  but  is^veral  UuQgarion  tribo  jnhal til- 
ed, probably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains 
in  IM  aoith>we8t  <tf  Transvlvania,  or  the  basin 
of  the  two  Szaiiu)*;,  w  liicn  was  called  Black 
Hungary  in  ihe  year  lOlW,  or  at  the  tune  of  its 
uuioD  With  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Scecklen  in  the  eastern  jpart  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  a  Hnngarian  or  semi-Hungarian 
tribe,  lluit  have  existed  m  their  present  country 
since  the  ninth  centun*.  The  population  of 
the  whcde  nation,  incluoing  the  Cumanianr,  and 
Jbsyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
nearly  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania." 
MUU-Brun. 

Hyampeia,  one  of  the  rocks,  which,  rising 
•bovethe  cilTof  Delphi,  belonged  to  Parnassus, 
andcauscd  the  mountain  to  receive  the  epifhei 
of  ^*of»  yfi.  Between  this  summit  and  ikai 
called  Naupleia  was  precipitated  the  fountain 
of  Castaly;  and  from  them  also  the  criminals 
eoDvwted  of  sacrilege  were  precipitated.  The 
name  of  Pha'driados  was  given  to  thf  -e  sum- 
mits when  spoken  of  in  connexion.  Urrodotus, 
8,99.— DMT.  Sic  16,  m.—Sopk.  Am.  II  JC. 

Hyampous,  a  city  of  Pbocis,  on  the  Cephi> 
siis,  founded  by  the  Hyanthes.  Berodol.  S. 

HvAVTur-s,  the  ancient  rarne  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ba-otia,  from  king  Hyas.  Cadmus  is 
aometines  called  Ilyantkius,  because  he  is  king 
of  Baotia.    Orid  jVM.  3,  v.  147. 

HvANTis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bcpotia. 

HvBi.A,  a  mouniain  in  Sicilv,  where  thyme 
and  odoriferous  fiow^ens  of  all  sorts  grew  in 
abundance.  li  is  ftmottsforitshonef.  There 
is,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  town,  called, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name 

in  the  island,  Magna.  Another  Hyl  la,  south 

of  the  former,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syra- 
ctise.  was  called  also  Megaris.  Paiu.  5,  c.  5». — 
Slrab.  5.— iWrte,  2,  c.  7.— Of.  Verr.  3,  c.  43, 1. 

5.  c.  25.— Si/.  14.  V.  ^.—Stat.  14,  v.  301.  

A  city  of  Attica    ars  also  the  name  of  Hybla. 

HrDABrrs.  This  river,  celebrated  for  the 
pa.ssage  of  Alexander  before  en^ai^nt?  with 
Foru-*,  was  known  Ui  the  ancients  by  a  variety 
of  names;  nor  do  the  m»xlerns  recognise  it  by 
fewer  designating  appellations.  Lake  many 
other  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Indtis,  this  ri- 
ver, a  principal  tributar>- of  that  famous  stream, 
is  created  by  the  springs  <if  the  vast  ITbnnlnh, 
and,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Coshroire, 
it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  great  tonnage 
from  the  capital  of  that  pnn-ineeto  its  rnnflu- 
enoe  with  the  Acesines,  with  which  it  .^ends  its 
waters tothe  Indus  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
-nodem  name  is  Bektd^  bnt  D'Anville  calls  it 
«he  Shatttrou. 

nvnn.ioTFJi,  n  river  ofTnilia,  whose  conr^c  is 
not  accoraielj  knnwn^  according  to  the  jarring 


accounts  of  antiquity.   If  it  be  the  same  as  tin 
Persian  Bneu  or  iiotn,  it  rose  like  the 
daspes,  in  the  Himalah  mouniains  lo  the  east  ol 

the  sources  of  that  river  and  of  the  Acesines, 
and  running  through  that  part  of  the  anciently 
ill-defined  India,  or  the  modem  Ctukiuire,  La- 
ktn,  and  M$oUar,  discharged  itself  at  some  dis- 
tance below  the  jonetion  of  those  rivers  above 
their  coiJbu  nee  with  the  great  rivcf  whichab> 
surbcd  tliem  all.  Chaussard. 

Hydrcntum,  and  Hydrus,  a*  city  of  Cala- 
bria, 50  miles  south  of  Bnindusium.  As  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Greece  was  only  t>0 
iialcs,  Pyrrhus,nnd  afterwards Varro,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  meditated  the  building  here  abridge 
across  the  Adriatie.  Though  so  favouraUy 
ttiated,  Hydrus,  now  called  Olmntn.  is  but  an 
insifi^nificont  town,  scarce  contaming  3000  in- 
habitants. Plin.  3,  c.  11.— Oic  IS,  AM.  SI,  L 
16,  ep. 6.— Lwcaa. 5uT. 376. 

Htlm,  a  rivvr  oCBitt|»i*.  Hiis  rivar  w«a 
connactedwithihelhhiaof  Brias.  FtNl.Paa 
111. 

Hylc,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Hylice  Pa- 
lus,  which  derived  its  name  from  that  of  tl  e 
town.  This  little  .spot,  though  inconsiderable 
in  size  and  population,  was  of  great  aniiquity, 
and  is  twice  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  waters 
of  the  lakeon  which  it  stood  were  derived  fttaa 
tlie  Copaic  lake  by  one  of  its  numerous  .subter- 
ranean jKis.>iages and  on  their  banks,  extending 
perhaps  a  distance  of  about  hve miles,  the ndu 
are  still  discernible. 

Htuas,  a  river  of  Maana  Gneeia.  The 
river  Hylias,  which  formed,  as  may  lie  collected 
from  Thucydides,  the  line  of  se|  amtion  be- 
tween  the  territories  of  Thurii  and  Croiona. 
answers  according  to  BommeUi,  to  a  rivulet 
named  CalmmU.  The  Greefr  historian  infonn» 
ns,  that  the  Athenian  troops  which  were  ..ent 
to  reinforce  tlieir  armv  in  Sicily,  having  landed 
at  Thurii,  marched  along  the  coast  till  they  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  of  the  Hylias,  where  ihey 
were  met  by  a  deputation  sent  from  Crotona  to 
interdict  their  ptogcos  through  the  terrftoiy  ot 
that  city." 

Hyijcb  Pum.    Vid.  Hyle. 

Hvi.L(78,  a  river  of  Lydia.  flowinir  into  the 
Hermus.  It  i.s  called  also  Phrvx  and  Plir^  gius. 
Liv.  37,  c.  28.—/ferodot.  1,  c.  "IHO. 

HYMBTTDa,  a  moon  tain  of  Attica,  about  29 
miles  in  drcnmference,  and  about  two  milta 
from  Athens.  "  This  celebrated  mountain  forois 
the  sontliern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain 
which,  under  the  several  names  of  Pa rnes,  Pen- 
telicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whule 
of  Attica  from  north-enst  to  south-wesi.  It  wa- 
<Hvided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  wa5 
HymeUiis  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros, 
or"  the  dry  Ilymeitns.  The  former  is  now  7V^ 
lovrnini,  the  latter,  I.nmpro  roimi  Ilymelttij 
was  especially  famous  for  i's  fragrant  tli  wers 
and  excellent  honey.  It  produced  also  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and,  accohliofr 
to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mine*.  He- 
rodotus nffirnis  rim'  the  Pelaspi,  who.  jn  the 
course  of  their  wanderings,  had  settled  in  Atti- 
ca, occupied  a  dist rict situated  under  wount  Hv- 
mettus :  from  this,  hnwever,  thev  were  expelled,  ■ 
in  consequence,  as  ffecateus  affirmed,  of  the 
j'-alousy  entertained  bv  the  Athenians  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  skill  exhiknted  by  these 
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itnor.ers  in  the  culture  of  iMuL  Some  ruins, 
tiulicaiive  of  the  siie  of  an  ancient  town,  neai 
the  mooastery  of  SWriam,  at  the  foot  of  nooBl 

Trelo  vouni,  have  been  thnu^'ht  to  rorrespond 
with  this  ultl  seltlemcriL  ol  the  Pelasgi,  ap|Mi- 
rently  called  Larissa.  On  the  crest  of  the  mo  lh^- 
tatn  stood  «  statue  of  Jiapiier  Hyraettiin.  and 
the  aliaiB  of  JupiierPltEmmaad  Apollo  Pn>vi> 
dus.  •  Uymettus,'  says  Do.lwell, '  rises  gently 
from  the  northern  aud  iiouihem  extremities  to 
lit  rammtt:  ita  caatem  and  vcMflft  lidet  are 
abrupt  ana  rocky;  its  ootline,  as  seen  from 
Athens,  is  e\ren  and  regular,  but  its  sides  are 
furrowed  by  the  winter  (■  i  j  vnis,  and  its  base  is 
broken  into  many  small  insular  bills  of  a  conical 
shape.  When  viewed  ftom  Pmlelikoa,  where 

its  Breadth  only  is  seen,  it  rc-cmhlr=;  mnnnt 
Vesuvius  in  its  form.  The  rock  oi  ilus  moun- 
tain is  in  general  competed  of  a  calcareous 
yellow  atone.  On  the  wiaMem  side,  near  the 
flaonatferr  of  Kdrmt,  Is  aa  meient  quarry  of 
grey  marble,  which  contains  some  fine  masses 
of  while  marble ;  but  it  is  so  much  mixed  wuh 
strata  of  green  mica,  (lilt  it  is  not  comparable 
to  the  Pentelic*  The  honey  of  mount  Hy- 
mettu^  is  still  in  great  estimation ;  the  best  is 
pTiH  ircd  at  the  raonaslcrics  of  Sir!:iani  and 
Kareas.  Dodwell  remarks  that  the  Athenians 
oae  it  in  most  of  their  diabes,  and  conceive 
that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  modem  name  ofHymettus  is  TreUz-voum, 
or  the  Mad  mountain.  Thissingular  appellation 
is  accounted  for  from  the  circamNance  of  its 
having  been  transhited  Ava  the  Italian  Hftnlf  i 
MUto,  which  i'--  ■niithincT  rise  tlip.n  nn  uninf'nn- 
ing  eorrupiiun  <>t  inons  HymeUus.  It  appears 
from  Horace's  account  to  Kiavebeen  once  coveiv 
ed  with  forests,  if  he  is  not  mther  alluding  to 
the  marble  blocks  cut  from  the  mountain. 

JVbii  f rate  nfmtUut 
FnmuitftcuaifiUma  colvmnas 
Africa.  Od.  II.  17,  3. 

Il  is  now  no  longer  sheltered  by  woods,  but  in 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  has  «  snn-bamt  ap- 
pearaoGe."  Cram. 
Httjbpa,  or  iFRTja,  now  Berki,  a  town  of 

Lydia,  sacred  to  Venus^  between  mount  Tmo 
lusand  the  Caystrus.  Strab.  13. — Ovid.  Akt. 
lljj.  152. 

Httanis,  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now 
called  Baft,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes, 
and  with  it  into  the  Euxine.  BmitL  4,  C.  5S, 
Ac— Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  385. 

Htpatcs,  a  river  of  Sieflr,  near  Oanarina. 
JHal.  14,  v.  231. 

HvPATA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  Sper- 
chins,  the  chief  city  of  the  GRniones.  The  na- 
tional councils  of  liie  ^tolians  were  fteqnently 
held  in  this  place,  which  is  icaid  to  hare  Mien 
into  the  possrssion  '^fthnt  ]M'nple;  and  the  ma- 
gic art  was  thought  to  be  practised  there  to  a 
very  great  extent  and  with  the  greatest  suci  ess. 
In  the  peographvof  the  lower  empire,  this  plaee 
was  designated  by  the  ifame  of  Neae  Painc,  and 
its  ruins  are  even  yet  discoverable  near  the 
present  Pairagiek.   tAv.  41,  c  25. 

Rf  pmaGain,  a  nation  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  vrer^  snid  to  lire  to 
an  incredible  ape,  even  toa  thousand  rears,  and 
in  the  enjovment  of  all  possible  f'Micitv.  The 
an  was  saUl  to  rise  and  set  to  than  hot  once 
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a  year,  and  therefore  perhaps  they  »e  placed 
by  Virgil  under  the  uortii  pole.  The  word  signi* 
w»  ft^/4e  vk«  inkaMt  befond  Uu  wind  Btrtm. 

Thrace  wa«^  'he  residf  nrr  of  Boreas,  accordini^ 
10  the  aiicieiiL-i.  Wlu  iicver  the  Hypcrbofcaiii, 
iiiaile  otTcrings,  th'  v  ul\va)rs  sent  tlicin  towards 
the  south,  and  the  people  of  Dodona  were  the 
first  of  the  Ghveks  who  received  tiaenL  The 
word  Flyj^erVx  iT  cans  is  applied,  in  geneial,lf»^ 
tho>e  wliu  miiaiiu  any  cold  climate.  PH/t^.  4,  C 
12,  1.  6,  c.  17.— 3,  c.  5.— Fir^.  O.  I,  v. 
340,  L  3.  V.  169  and  m  —UeredcL^  C  19^ 
Ac.— Ci«.  N.  n.  3,  c.  23, 1.  4,  c.  12. 

IIvi'kkka,  ami  Hypkku,  I.  a  fountain  of 
Thessaly,  wiiix  a  town  of  the  samename.  Stnut. 
9.  If.  Another  in  MessenJa,  in  Peloponao- 

•<ii<;     Flacc.  1,  v.  375. 

ilYFHABts,  called  also  Hypanis,  according  to 
the  orienialgeographers  BtakoT  Biak,  a  nver 
of  India.  To  the  south-east  of  the  sources  of 
the  Hydaj^)es,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotis,thisrii> 
ver  rose  in  the  high  mountains  ;  f  A-ia,  between 
India  and  Seytbia,  and,  ailer  tiowiug  throq^ 
that  ill-explored  country  which  Alexander^ 
oonqtaeatsonly  reached,  it  fell  into  the  Acesines, 
or,  as  some  believed,  into  the  Indus  iLself.  The 
intHiern  Ijuhore  is  watered  on  the  east  by  this 
river,  after  it  comes  from  Cushmire ;  and  its 
watent  on  the  sooth-easlem  confines  of  the  for- 
mer district,  takin:^  a  western  bend,  divide  the 
^ovincesofiV/oo^M,  Bccrkarunr,  and  Jiaapolra. 
This  is  generally  coitsidered  to  have  marked  the 
limit  of  the  conquests  of  tiie  mad  Macedtmian. 

Hrm,  now  Bdiei,  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling 
into  the  Crini.sus,  and  then  into  the  Medilemr 
nean  near  Selinus.   Hal.  14,  v.  238. 

Uyr^^ania,  I.  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea,  on 
the  east  bv'Margiana,  on  the  south  by  Partbia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Atronatia  or  At:opaifne, 
the  northern  part  of  Meaia.  "  Divided  from 
Panhia  by  tlie  interposition  of  Corannft,  part 
of  the  main  body  of  mnnn:  Tnnrn«!;  liie  wa? 
through  which,  said  by  the  Persians  to  be  cut 
at  one  blow  by  the  sc'ymitar  of  Mortis  Hali, 
their  second  Mahomet,  is  not  above  forty  yards 
in  breadth  hi  the  broadest  parts  of  it :  the  hills 
on  both  sides  towering  to  the  very  clotids ;  wi'h 
small  strength  easily  defended  against  mighty 
armies.  It  took  the  name  of  Hyrcania  from 
Hyrcana,  a  large  antl  spacious  forest  between  it 
and  Scythia :  somctimescallp<l  Caspia  also,  from 
the  Caspii,  a  chief  peojile  of  ii;  of  wtmrn  it  \s 
reporteo,  that  when  their  parents  came  to  the 
age  of  70  yeais,  they  nsed  to  dint  them  np  and 
starve  them,  as  being  then  nr>  longer  useful  to 
the  cummonwealth.  Bni  )».;h  lhev»  names 
growing  out  of  use,  it  is  bv  M.  i  cator  mlled  Pi- 
ar/emmenit  by  some  late  travellers  Meztrndram^ 
and  hy  some  others  CVom.**  The  ancient  ca» 
pilal  of  the  counlrr  w.is  TTvrmtii  '.  n  v,'  Jor  'yin. 

or   Corr/in.     Iff  ill.   Cn<m.  II.   A   Inwn  •>( 

Lydia,  desirovt'il  by  a  violent  earthiv'^'>»e  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  It  wa<  sinir\?ed  in  n'ain 
fo  the  north  of  the  Hermus.  nnd  re'-^ive'I  its 
name  from  n  ttodv  of  llvr'-nmans.  irnnvportcd 
thither  under  the  kings  ol  Persia  from  ihe  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian,  ntarmara  probably  occn* 
pies  it«: '^it''.  lyAnvillr 

HvRCANXM   MARE,  a  large  sea,  call  -A  ;i*<^o 
Caspian.    Vid.  Casfnum  Mare. 
HTBcnni,  or  UaiA,  a  town  of  ApnUa,  which 
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has  not  yet  been  dearly  ascertained, perUy  from 
the  circumsuuce  of  iliere  being  another  town 
of  the  aame  none  in  Mcasapia,  and  partly  from 
the  situation  aas^ined  to  u  by  Pliny,  to  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  not  agree- 
ing with  the  topography  of  Strabo.  Hence 
Cluverias  and  Cellahus  were  led  to  imi^ne 
that  there  were  two  dbttaiet  towns  mnncd  Uria 
and  Hyrirtm  ;  the  former  situated  to  the  south, 
the  lauer  to  the  north  of  the  Garjjnniis.  Ii 
most  be  observed,  however,  that  Dmnysnis  Pc 
riMwfees,  and  Ptolemy  mentioii  only  Hyhum, 
BM  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  has 
ori^naied  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
aafelr  place  the  Hyreium  of  3trabo  tilRinU. 
Catmlos  probably  alludes  lo  this  town  in  his 
address  to  Venus."  Cram. 

Btria,  I.  a  borough  of  Ba'otia,  near  Aulis, 
Widi  a  lake,  river,  and  Ivwn,  of  the  same  name. 
—II.  or  Uria,  a  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  "between  BrindUi 
and  T\trent<t,  apparently  of  great  antiquity, 
since  its  foundation  is  a-scribed  by  Herodotus  to 
someCretans,  who  formed  part  en  an  expeditiuo 
to  aTenge  the  death  of  Minos,  who  perished  in 
Sicily,  whither  he  went  in  pnrsnit  of  Dvdalas. 
After  the  failure  of  this  second  cntrrpri-o,  ihe 
remaining  Cretans,  as  Herodotus  relates,  being 
wrecked  on  their  return  home  near  the  shores 
oflapygia,  settled  there,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Hyria,  together  with  other  colonies;  and 
from  their  intermixing  vvi'li  ihc  nativas  of  the 
country,  these  Cretans  were  henceforth  called 
laprgian  Mes.sap  i  ans.  It  was  this  eirenmstonce 
probably  which  gave  rise  To  the  notion  that  the 
lapygians  were  a  colony  of  Crete.  The  same 
historian  relates,  that  the  Tareniines  made  se- 
veral attempts  to  destroy  these  Cretan  settle- 
moits,  but  that  OB  one  occa^on,  they,  with  their 
allies,  the  pv-nple  of  Rli'":,'iinn,  met  with  so  sig- 
nal an  oveiihrow,  that  their  loss  in  the  field  was 
f^reater  than  had  ever  before  been  experienced 
by  any  Grecian  city.  Straho,  in  his  description 
of  lapvgia,  does  not  fail  lo  cite  this  pn.ssagp  of 
Herodotus,  hut  he  seems  undetermined  whether 
to  recognise  the  town  fotmded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyrai,  or  in  that  of  Veretnm.  By 
the  first,  which  he  mcnti'ms  as  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  i.sthmus,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  designate  Oria  ; 
Veretnm,  it  is  well  known,  being  situated  near 
the  sea.  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. It  is  prob.iM''  the  word  Thvnri  is  cor- 
rupt; for  el-sewbere  Strabo  calls  ji  Uria,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  way,  be- 
tween Brundusium  and  Tarentnm.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  Uria  by  Appian,  and  by  Fron- 
tinus,  who  speaks  of  the  Urianus  ager;  and  it 
likewise  marked  in  the  Table  Iiinenry." 

Hyhmist,  a  town  and  promontory  of  Elis, 
the  foimerofwhich  had  disappeared  in  Strabo's 
lime,  whil  '  the  latter  remained.  It  wa-s  near 
the  port  of  Cyllene,  and  now  beaa  the  name  of 
Cape  Chmrmztt.  Cram. 

TTysia-:,  a  town  of  Bo^otia.  "  at  the  f  v>t  of 
Cithaeron,  and  to  the  east  of  Plata^n,  which  ap 
pears  at  one  iTmeto^have  been  included  within 
the  limi's  of  Atticn,  since  Herotlotus  terms  it 
one  of  the  border  demi  belonging  to  that  pro- 
rince;  etoewhete  he  leads  wlofniferllinlU  was 


assigned  to  fbe  Vtateans  br  a  special  &.range> 
ment  of  the  Athenians.  Stiabo  affirms  that  it 
was  founded  by  Nyctcus,  father  of  Antiope,  in 
the  Parasopian  district.  Pausanias  expr«^y 
states  that  Hysia:  was  a  Bcrotian  town,  but  in 
his  lime  it  was  in  ruins.  The  vestiges  of  Hy- 
siae  should  Im?  looked  for  near  the  village  Of 
PlaUinia,  said  to  be  one  mile  from  Plaiaa,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  GeO."  Crmm. 


ULTaOLa  town  of  Rhodes,  built  by  lalysns, 
of  whom  Pratogenes  was  making  a  brautifnl 

painting  when   Demetrius  Poliori  ctrs  look 
Rhodes.    Orid.  Met.  7,  fab.  9.—Plin.  3&,  c.  6. 
—Cic.  2,  ad  AUie.  ep.  SI.—M.  ja 
.Klian.  12,  c.  5. 

jANicvi.LM,  and  jANicTf.ARiu«  MON8,  one  ot 
ihc  scvi'ii  hills  nt  Rome,  joined  to  the  city  by 
Ancus  Mamus,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  to 
protect  the  place  against  an  inTasion.  This 
nill,  which  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  ihe 
Tiber,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  bridge 
Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built  across  that  river. 
and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  less  inhabitqa 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  citv,  on  account  of 
the  trrossncss  ut  the  air,  though  from  its  lop  the 
eye  could  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  whole 
city.  It  is  famous  for  the  burial  of  king  Numa 
and  the  poet  Ilalicus.  Porspp.iia,  kiriL'  <»?  F!tru- 
ria,  pitched  his  camp  on  niourii  Jniucuiuii!,  aiid 
the. senators  took  refuge  there  in  the  civil  wars, 
to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Octavius.  Uv.  I,  c. 
33,  tic^Die.  Vl.—Ond.  1,  FM.  y.  24fi.— 
T'lV-.  8,  v.  3.')S.— lf«r/.  4,  ep.  CA,  \.  7,  <  p 

lArYiiK.s,  or  Iapodek,  a  people  who  occupied 
that  pan  (  t  liie  Illyrtan  coast  to  the  soutn  of 
Histria  which  in!en*ened  between  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  territory  extended  from  Hietria 
on  the  north,  alonir  the  shore  of  the  Flaiiniicns 
Sinus  and  the  Iladiiatic  to  the  south,  a  distance 
of  1000  stadia  ;  alihouiih,  from  Virgil's  expres- 
sion, lapydis  arra  'I'imavi,  we  would  inlVr  that 
it  once  reached  as  far  north  at  least  a.s  iln-  Tj- 
mavus.  The  lapydes  were  rcciuced  by  Augus- 
tus.   Cram.—Sirab.  7, 3lb.—Appiait.  JUyr.  16. 

Jkvfon.   Vid.  toffifgia. 

lArvnn,  a  name  given  by  Ihe  Greeks  to  the 
peninsula,  which  may  be  termed  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  to  which  Italy  has  been  likened.  The 
lapygian  peninsula  was  wa.shed  on  the  ea.«t  and 
south  by  tne  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
gulf  of  Tarcnium.  It  included  wiihin  its  liiniis 
the  territories  of  the  Sallentine.s,  Calabriaus, 
Tarentine.s,  andMessapians.  The  lapyges  un- 
questionably deserve  to  be  cla.ssptl  among  the 
earliest  tribes  of  Italy,  and  settled  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  date  of  the  first  Grecian  colony 
that  migrated  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
language  of  this  people,  if  we  may  place  confi- 
dence in  an  old  inscription  found  near  Otmnto, 
seems, to  be  compounded  ol  Greek  and  O^can. 
Herod.  1,  VtO.—  Tkvaid.  7,  33.->Pa«wa.  10, 
\0.—Lansi,  t.  3,  p.  690.— Cram. 

lApfoirM,  or  SAr.T.rvTiNVM  rnovnvroRa'M, 
the  promontory  inwhirhilio  lapv^ian  peninsu- 
la terminates  toward.s  the  south.  "  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this 
great  headland  rre*enfed  a  ^ons^i'■"^»u'^  land- 
mark lo  mariners  bound  fr.m  the  pori.sofGrecct 
lo  Sieity,  of  vhirh  thev  always  avaOed  th<n» 
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flclve^,.  The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  cir- 
eammviffiitid  the  Peloponneae,  are  rejireseiu- 
ed  on  this  passtjre  as  vmiaUy  diakinf  lor  Cor- 

cyra,  from  whence  they  steered  slrni'^ht  across 
to  the  promuniory,  aiui  liicu  ct^:Med  aiuog  Uie 
WNMhof  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
.There  seeim  indeed  to  have  beea  a  aon  m  ha- 
ven here,  capable  of  adbrdiiigshdlerlo  veswls 
in  tenijx-siiKiu.s  w  eather.  Stralxj  describes  this 
celebrated  point  ot  land,  now  called  Capo  di 
Lmea^  as  defining,  together  with  theOeiwmian 
mountains,  tlic  line  of  separation  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  seas,  whilst  it  formed, 
wilh  liie  oppoMte  cape  of  Lacinium,  '.he  en- 
trance to  ihc  Tareniine  gulf  i  the  diWace  in 
both  eases  being  700  atadfiu"  Cram. 

lAPTn!;M  Tria  Promontoria,  three  capes  in 
the  Bruttan  territory,  south  of  the  Lacmian 
promontory,  now  called  Capo  delle  Castella, 
Cam  RizxiOat  and  Capo  deUa  I^am.  Cramer. 

Laea,  an  island  with  a  town  of  (he  same 
nnme,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  now  Aascm  Cala- 
ri.  The  bay  adjoining  wan  called  Justus  6i- 
Ptm.  6,  c.  38.— Ltr.  32,  c.  33, 1.  37,  c.  17. 


Iaxartgs,  now  Dar-Syria,  a  river  of  Asia, 
confoanded  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  with 
the  Tanais.  According  to  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers the  laxarteii  and  Uxus  buiU  emptied 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sea  of  Aral  was 
Dot  kno^vn  by  them  to  be  distinct  from  the  Ca.s- 
pian ;  atui  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  east 
so  as  to  enclose  within  its  waters  those  of  the 
Ibnner.  MaUe'Brua. 

UsTecs, "  a  Sarmatic  nation,  who  were  snr* 
named  Mctana.sta',  which  denotes  them  fo  have 
been  removed  or  driven  from  their  native  seats. 
We  find  other  lazigesalso  on  the  Palus  M«o- 
tis.  Of  the  Iazig<»  it  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  revolutioifs  which  Hungary 
has  siis:ained,  they  are  s;ill  known  in  the  envi- 
rons of  a  place  about  the  height  nt  liuda,  whose 
name  of  faz-Berin  signifies  the  Fountain  of  the 
lazig.'s."  nWnviUe  —  TacU.  A.  12,  c.  29.— 
OriiJ.  7'       'J,  V.  191.— Pan^.  4,  el.  7,  v.  9. 

Ibkria,  n  cotintrv'  situaled  on  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  midway  betweeii  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  On  the  west  it  was  separated  from 
Colchis  hva  ridtre  of  mountains  which  >^rnnf"h 
oiT  from  ilie  chaw  of  Caucasus  in  a  southerly 
direction;  to  the  north  the  Caucasian  range 
formed  a  naiural  barrier  aninst  the  incoinaas 
of  ^e  barbarian  hordes  ofBcythia  end  Sarma- 
tia ;  on  'he  east  Albania  intervene  !  hpt-xeen 
Iberia  and  the  Caspian;  and  a  common  boun- 
darv  marked  the  limits  of  Iberia  on  the  south, 
and  of  Armenia  on  the  north.  The  Caucasian 
isthmus  is  at  present  occupied  by  innumerable 
tribes,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  remnants  of 
the  ntimerous  migraiing  bodies  that  have  passed 
throQieh  this  region  at  cuArent  periods  in  their 
prns^res'?  reward.''  the  west,  or  perhaps  roving 
parties  Aum  the  country  north  of  Caueasus. 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  pas- 
saxes  of  that  range.  Of  the  native  races  the 
Georgfanit  are  pecnliarlv  deaervim?  of  notice, 
since  iher  .>frnpv  the  whole  extent  of  country 
included  within  the  boundarie-s  of  the  ancient 
CMchis  and  Pterin.  The  Georgians  may  be 
divided  into,  I.  Georgians,  properly  so  called. 
9.  Tm«»nrian«!.  3.  Onrifin«!.  4.  Mingrelians. 
Ti.    ?iinri''-..    Aii':'!''rii    T'"'r;'i  aiv-.wiT-,  to  the 

territory  now  occupied^  the  imeritians  and 


Georgians,  properly  so  called.  tvurUin  Is  de- 
rived IToia  Jbtria  or  JbP€ria,  a  term  under  which 
the  native  writers  comprehend  Ibe  lour  kiug- 

Joins  of  Hiirlueli,  JmerUia,  MiHgri'nr  imi  C.'it. 
im;  and  iheieiu«e  more  exu;iiMVe  inao  itiK  il^e- 
ria  of  antiquity,  as  above  described.  The  Ime- 
riliaas  occniiy  that  part  of  Iberia  which  wa» 
contignotis  10  Cotefiis.  They  join  the  Gear* 
gians  on  the  north  v.  e^'  and  >]Kak  the  Geor- 
gian dialed.  "  The  indolence  of  Ute  lububi.- 
anis  allows  the  rieh  fiAs  of  the  soil  u>  perish  in 
a  must  useless  manner.  It  was  here  thai,  m 
old  limes,  the  liione  or  Phasiis  had  600  bridges 
over  it;  and  where  there  wa.s  a  l  oiainual  trai.- 
fer  of  merchandise,  that  united  this  river  m^Mue 
measure  to  the  Cyrus,  and  coaaequenily  the 
Ca-spian,lo  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  now  only  cms^ 
ed  in  boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  ul  uce^. 
Otorgia,  properly  so  called,  which  the  Russians 
call  Qrasia  and  the  Persians  OargMtea*  is 
south-east  of  Hmriiia.  It  probntdy  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  tht  river  r'vrus,  which  'wa- 
ters the  great  valley  of  Gtor^a,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Kur  or  JTer.  Etenee  the  more 
correct  fopn  of  the  name  of  the  province  would 
be  Kurgia  or  Korgia.  The  Georgians,  or  ra- 
ther  the  Iberians,  a  native  people  of  Caucasus, 
speak  a  language  radically  dilTerent  from  all 
other  known  tangnages,  and  in  which,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a  great  many  historical  and 
poetical  works  were  composed.  They  uuagimu 
nowever,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stoek  with  the  Armenians."  MaiUf 
Brm.  **  Iberia  was  not  subjected  to  the  Ifcdes 
or  Persians  ;  nor  could  it  have  twen  well  knowTj 
in  the  west,  before  the  Human  arms,  umier  the 
conduct  of  Pompey,  penetrated ' ii rough  Albania 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  or  till  the  afliiursof  Anmattin 
occasioned  discord  with  the  kings  of  Iberfa.** 
D'Anvilk. —  Plu(.  in  Lvr.  Acton,  <^c. — Dio. 
'Mh—Ficr.3.—riacc.b,v  mi—Apptim.  Pnrlh. 

c.  An  ancient  name  of  Spam.    I  tV/.  Uis- 

pnnia.  iMcan.  6,  v.  ^r-UoTmL  4,  od.  14, 
V.  fiO. 

lEtRis,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  now  tailed  Ebro, 
which,  aifter  the  conclusion  of  the  Punic  war, 
separated  the  Roman  from  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  that  country.  It  tnkes  its  rise 
m  the  territories  of  the  Cantabri,  above  Julio- 
briga,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  triangle  whose 
sides  are  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  range 
of  monnt  Tdubeda,  while  itshase  is  represenMi 
hy  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Turia  to  the  PyreniBan  promontory.  The 
coarse  of  the  river  divides  the  coontiy  within 
these  limits  into  two  nearly  equal  sections. 
Liuan.  4,  v.  335.— P/«».  3,  c.  3.  mrat.  4,  od. 

14,  V.  50.  II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  A^ia, 

flowing  from  mount  Caucasus  info  the  Cvnus. 
Strai.  3. 

I(  >nu.  T.  a  small  island  in  the  .^genn  Sr,\ 
bei  ween  Ohio,  Samos.  and  Myconiis,  where  the 
ho«lv  of  leanis  was  thrown  bv  the  waves,  and 
buried  by  Hercules.  Pifli.5,c.2,— Afete,2,c.7. 
—Sfraho,  I0ftl4.-^n.  A  demns  of  Athens, 
y:  '  >  ihly  in  the  vicinity  ofnvum'  Tr  u  ius,  which 
was  situated  to  the  north-we>t  of  Athens. 
Here,  according  to  AthenTiis,  tragcilies,  or  ra- 
ther farces,  were  first  performed  in  the  timeol 
vintaire.  Icaria  belonged  fo'ihetrfbe^of  .figeus. 

Cram. —  Plin.  -1.7 — SU-fA-  Pn2. 

IcAsiVM  MARC,  a  part  of  the  £gean  Sea, 


^  kjui^uo  i.y  Google 


lotm,  uk  ttdoit  people  of  Brftamia,  who 

occupied  that  pan  ol  the  island  which,  under 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  was  included  within  Eatt 
AmgUa,  answering  in  the  present  time  to  Suf- 
M^JNirMc,  Cam6ridgesAtre,nnd  Ouniingdan- 
IIIm  Plolemv  gives  this  people  the  Dan>e  o( 
WaMlli,  wad  Ctesi  that  oi  Cinimagni.  The 
Gntk  translator  of  Csesor  uses  the  form  Ceni- 
■tai,  from  which  Vossius  thinks  that  the  pro- 
per reading  is  Cenomani,  and  that  the  British 
mation  was  of  the  same  family  a:>  the  Gallic 
tribe  of  that  name  Their  chief  city,  or  rather 
fortified  place,  was  Venta  Icenonun.  now  Cas- 
ter, near  Nprwiek  in  Nnfrit.  la  the  reign  of 
Claudius  the  Iceni  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
bat  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  oiga^ment  by 
Oatorius  Scapula.  AAerwards  Prasaiagos, 
tfMir  kinc,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the 
MTOor  or  the  Bomans,  made  the  emperor  Nero 
bis  heir.  The  characteristic  selfishness  of  the 
Roman  provincial  officers  exhibited  itself  with 
more  than  usual  atrocity  in  their  treatment  of 
Boedicea  and  her  daughters.  This  heroic  queen 
eJtacted  ample  atonement  from  her  enemies,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  tu  vield  to  the  skill  of  Sue- 
toua  Paulinos.  Cmm^— Ccser.  Lm.  td. 

lomCa*.  an  anefettmeM  of  Sardiaia,  vhieh 
it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot 
Paus.  10,  c  \1.—Ital.  12,  v.  368.— 8,  c.  7. 

IcsTHYOPBAOf,  a  Deoplc  of  JBthiopia,  who 
neeiml  thia  name  from  their  eating  fishes.— 
waeatae  an  Indian  nation  of  the  same 
who  made  their  houses  with  the  bones  of 
DimL  ^—Strai.  2.  and  16.— Plin.  6.  c. 
L  lSbe.7. 

comm,  now  Kanieh,  "the  metropolis  of 
Lycacnia  when  a  Roman  province  ;  a  place  of 
great  strength  ami  consequence,  situated  advan- 
tageoosly  m  the  nuxmiains  for  defiance  and  safe* 
If,  and  therefore  dioan  fyr  the  seat  of  the 
Turkish  kinj^s  of  I^esser  A-^ia,  nt  such  time  as 
ibey  were  mtjst  distressed  by  the  western  Chris- 
tians ;  who,  under  the  command  and  pretence 
of  the  emperor  Ckmrade,  did  in  Tvin  besiege  it ; 
tmttd  le  depart  thcnee  with  rreat  loss,  both  of 
men  and  honour.  Aflerwards  made  the  seat 
royal  of  the  Alodine  kings,  the  former  jace  be- 
ing extin^Lshed  by  the  Tartan  twui  finally, 
of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Caramon,  whose 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Caramania, 
contained  all  thesomh  jjartsof  the  Lesser  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  province  of  Caria,  nil 
lereia,  PampbvUa,  laaoria,  COieia,  Piadta,  and 
this  Lycaonia."    Uml.  Com. 

lr>A,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Troas,  chiefiy  in 
IheiMigbbourhoodofTray.  The  ahuadance  of 
its  waters heeame  the  Bonree  of  manvriTers.  and 
partjf'iilnrlv  nfihe  Simois,  Soamandfr,  jT\s*«pn'^, 
Granicii^.  Aic.  It  was  on  mount  Ida  that  the 
ahepherd  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
the  goddess  Venus.  It  was  covered  wi  t  h  ?reen 
wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Helle>>p(<n;  and  the  adja- 
cent coonlries,  from  which  reason  the  poets  say 
that  it  WM  frequented  bf  Ibe  god"  dorhig  the 
Trojan  war.  Slmh.  13.—Mtla.  \,  r.  18.— //<»- 
wur.  II.  14,  v.  083  — r»r;f.  Mn.  3.  5.  Ac.— 

Ori4.  Faa.  4,  v.  lO  —Hitrat.  3,  od.  II.  II. 

Amatainof  Crete,  the  highcai in  the ited. 


where  it  is  reported  that  Jupiter  wwedl 
hjr  the ConrUuilea,  wiw  on  that  aoeooM' 
canedldasL  £M.  lOi 

Idalium,  a  town  of  the  island  Cyprus,  "near 
a  tnotmt  of  the  same  name,  so  culled  by  acc^ 
dent.  For  Chalcenor,  the  founder  of  it,  beiM 
told  by  oracle  that  he  should  seat  him.self  and 
build  a  city  where  he  first  saw  the  rising  sun: 
one  of  Ills  lullowers,  seeing  ihc  sun  begin  lu 
rise,  cried  out  iVc  «>uv|  that  is  to  sar, '  behoi. 
the  snn,'  which  omen  taken  hf  Chakenor,  b» 
here  built  this  riiy  But  whether  this  were  so 
ur  not,  (as  I'ur  my  part  I  build  nut  much  upoa 
it,)  cerUiin  it  is  that  Venus  had  be#a  aMUier 
temple,  neighbottred  fay  the  Idaliaa  grovee,  «» 
memonaed  and  cbaatad  hjr  the  ancient  poet*. 
Hevl.  Com. 

u>AUJ8,  a  mountain  of  Cyprus,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  Jdalinm.  Virg.  <£n.  1,  v.  <8Bi.-  -Oe» 
ML  37  and  ei.—Propert.  2,  el.  13. 

Idessa,  a  town  of  Ibena,  on  the  confines  of 
Colchis.  "  It  had  btirne  the  name  of  Phrixus. 
which,  according  to  Greek  fables,  was  anteco> 
dent  to  the  arrival  of  the  ArgonanlB  in  the 

country."    D'AnviUr.—  Strafj  11. 

Ii>isTAVisv9,  a  plain,  now  Uasletibtich,  where 
Germanicusdefeaied  Arminiu.s.near  Oldmdorf 
on  tte  IF«Mr  in  Weitmkalia.    Tacit,  it  a,  c.  M. 

bona,  aianilim  in  Spain,  whidi  hfemlii 
es  off  from  the  Cantabrian  rani^c,  holdsa  soi«k» 
easterly  course  towards  that  nart  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  where  stooil  i he  city  of  Sagun> 
turn,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  TwHa.  The 
iftemj,  which  rises  near  the  junction  of  the  Idu- 
bedaand  the  Caiitiibrian branch  of  the/^nvners, 
waters  the  country  intervening  between  the 
two  ranges. 

loOMfeA,  or  the  Land  of  Edam,  was  n  country 
of  Palestine,  boundetl  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Ara/na  Pelrtra,vn  the  north  by  Judiea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mediterrai»ean.  It  derived  ili 
name,  aeeistding  to  some  writefs,  ftoiB  the  Urn 
mfpi ,  a  people  of  A  rnbia ,  but  more  probably  from 
Ed<tm,  or  E.sau,  who,  having  left  Can/Mn  to  his 
brother  Jacob,  migrated  to  mount  Scir,  or  the 
land  of  iSlrtf,  ana  thenee  e:i9eUed  the  Utritm^ 
its  first  inhaMtaRts.  "The  eoanMrtowaitltha 
.sea-sirle  vr  rv  fat  and  fniitful ;  but  where  it  beud- 
eth  towards  Arabia,  exceeding mouniainons and 
barren.  HeretoftveitiUlbrded  balm,  not  now ( 
but  still  it  hath  some  store  of  palm-treea,  Ibr 
which  it  was  much  celebrated  by  some  write!* 
of  ancient  times  ;  a.s  Ariusta  folmantm  dirrt 
Jdume,  in  the  poet  Locan.  Sandy,  and  ixifi  ef 
vast  deserts,  for  wUA,mA  fl}rthew«M  ef  a«* 
ter,  it  is  thought  unconquerable.  The  peoeli 
anciently  rude  and  barbiirous,  and  in  love  wij| 
tumults.  Professed  enemies  of  (he  Jews,  till 
ronqtiered  by  them:  and  when  eompelkd  by 
HyreaniM  lo  the  Jewish  religion,  they  were  at 
Ix'st  but  fal«e  friends;  anrl  in  ihc  sicirc  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  did  them  more  mischief  than 
the  Roniann.  At  this  lime  subject  to  ihe  Ttrrk, 
and  differ  not  mnch  in  life  and  emom  ftomlJie 
wiM  Arabians."  Bail.  Cmt. 

Jehicho,  a  city  of  ruh  ftltr,  hesie^ed  aniMa- 
ken  by  the  Roman's  nndn-  V'l-spasinn  and  Ti- 
taa.  Jericho  was  Tn  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  it 
wa^  levelled  lo  the  trronnd  br  Joshna,  by  the 
sound  of  horns,  ami  ncur«eprtTnounredon  him 
who  should  rchiiild  it.    Notwithsiandm:;  the 

penally  le  he  iaflkied  on  the  baildei,  Bid«l 


Bethel  ttftcfimiR  NMltd  id  MAl  %,  €•  14* 

Jbinb.  Vid.niifmim. 

Jervsai.km.   I'i'/.  Ulcrosniftma. 

loiLivM,  now  (i^ulto.  nn  island  of  ihe  Medi- 
tRnncan,  on  (he  coaM  oi  ToaeMy.  JMbte,)(, 
C  7.— C«tj.  n.  C.  I,  c.  34.. 

lotnrrcM,  a  town  oi  t'nthria,  on  ihe  Via  Fla- 
minia,  "  to  the  south  o(  'I'llrrnum.  anil  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  ckiam  of  ibe  Appenines.  It  i& 
mow  JB^ywIife,  or  more  eoninonly  6hiM«,  and 
was  n  miitii'  ipal  town  ;  an<J,  ii  would  seem, 
from  the  nn(K>riaucc  attached  to  its  possession 
by  Caesar  when  he  invaded  Italy,  of  jome  con- 
sequence, iCiv»  BeU,  1,  i'l.)  Seine  critics  liave 
supposed  ttal  the  KMtw  G^f^os  of  8«f«bo 
\va.s  i(j  be  referred  lit  Icjuvmin  But  this  city 
has  acquired  greater  celebrity  m  modern  times 
flma  the  discovery  uf  some  interesting  monu- 
ments in  its  vicioiiy  in  the  year  1440.  These 
eowNst  oT  !<everal  brunse  tables  corered  with 
iBseription^  some  of  which  are  in  Umbrinn, 
Olhen  in  Latin,  characters.  They  have  been 
iteMig^  of  many  a  learned  diRwrtation  an<l 
comment  nearly  fW>m  the  time  of  their  flrst  np- 
patTanee;  but  it  wa«<  not  till  Lanzi  h»ri  ina<le 
nis  able  and  successful  researches  into  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy,  that  any  clear  notion 
eoald  be  formed  of  tkew  tmMm.  Bonivtiet, 
and  nfler  him,  Gori  nnt!  Bardctli,  C(msiiicrcd 
them  iis  prayers  ofl'ered  up  by  the  Pela<*gi  du- 
rinf  tbo^  distresses  into  which  they  are  said  to 
kare  fall^  on  the  decline  of  their  power  in  Ita* 
It.  Baoaaratti,  in  his  supplement  to  Denip!<ier, 
tnought  they  were  articles  of  treaty  agreed  n]>>n 
hy  soBM  or  the  confiederate  states  of  r^rm 
while  BialMaaiPwseffieoiiceivcd  them  to  lie 
fstafutes,  orprirate  !»ct<  of  donations.  But  Lan- 
xi  ha<i  sati<rrT\ciorily  proved,  I  think,  that  they 
rehitf  entirely  tn  the  sacrificial  and  augural  rites 
of  ceitain  Umbrian  coromnnities.  ^  Their  names 
OTt  iMfUlaMd  In  (Im  TabiM,  whieli  Urat  anre 
to  illnstr^N?  the  nncifnt  topo«jraphr  of  a  district 
otherxri^r  verv  little  known.  They  are  (  l/irrr- 
■nia,  ("uriAlis,  Pierntif,  TaitfmUx,  .Mus^uttis, 
Jmnteamt  Gsstfolu,  Ptuunanut.  The  first  of 
fInjL  answers  to  Ckiatema,  a  villafe  near  €h»- 
•bie.  The  second  refers  to  the  Cnrinti  of  Pliny. 
Museiatis  to  Museia,  Casilalis  to  Canln,  hoih 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  Ouhio.  Juviscana 
"nlates  probablv  to  that  town.  The  Tarsinates 
Tnscoro  and  Tarsinates  Trifor  are  two  other 
tribes,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  different  tribes  formed  a  confederacy,  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  hrTieero,  who  talks  of 
the  Ignvinates  as  hnrinfj  made  a  leairue,  and 
mentions  ihem  a^  NeinEi  tallied  to  the  Rumans. 
.  It  anpears  also  that  they  resorted  to  the  lem^e 
of  Jupiter  Apanninra,  to  aacriflea,  as  tlw  Stfim* 
cans  did  to  the  temple  of  Voltumna  and  the 
Latins  to  the  Albon  mount.  The  priests  are 
called  Prates  Aterii,  and  the  ceremonies  de* 
flerfbed  indieam  apowerfol  and  wealthy  nation ; 
since  in  one  of  the  TaMew  a  sacrifice  is  speci- 
fied which  amounts  to  n  hemrnmb.    The  tem- 

fle  here  alluded  to  is  marked  in  the  Table  of 
'rntinger  nnder  the  name  of  Jnpifer  Penninos. 
We  know  that  it  possessed  an  oracle,  from  the 
inct  of  Its  havin?  hein?  consulted  by  the  emne- 
rorClandin<  It  is  al'-o  noticed  V>v  rinnilinti. 
lyAatriUe  tells  us  that  soma  vestiges  of  this 


ancient  edifice  are  Mill  (o  be  seen  on  JlfmH 
StetiC  l^aldo.  The  Eiigabiaa  Tables  are  par- 
tietriarly  important  to  me  fMtatogist,  as  tney 

are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  the  for^ 
malioo  ot  the  Latin  language,  and  may  eoabte 
nalo  connect  it  w  ith  perhaps  the  oldest  of  lilt 
anaent  dialecu  of  Italy.  According  to  Lanxi,- 
the  language  in  which  these  Tables  are  written 
b  lull  ol  archai-sms  and  Al-i  Ah:  lonns,  and  l>ear8 
great  athniiy  to  the  Etruscan  tiialecL"  Cram, 

Ii.KHc  *o\rai,  and  Ii.ctcaonknses,  a  people 
of  Hii^pania  'I'arraconensi.s,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Metlitorrnnean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^rvs,  betareen  (he  E^ttam  and  Tnrrae^.  Pto- 
lemy calb  them  iUrewnes,  Livy  Il«riu§wnti$, 
and  C;rsar  lUurcanmrtuvs  or  llUr^avonentu^ 
which  some  manuscripts,  dropping  the  first  syl> 
labia,  bare  converted  into  Lurgavonenses.  Pto- 
lemy assigns  to  them  the  city  of  J>ertcaB| 
and  an  inscription  on  a  eoin  of  Tiberitis  neema 
to  confirm  P:n!rmy's  account,  although  it  is 
true  tiiat  (liifcienl  interpretations  have  bctn 
friven  to  itiis  inseripikNi,  which  LsasfoUowsi 
M.  H.  I.  If.i.FRooovu  Dkrtosa,  that  is,  Mu- 
luoipium,  Hifx^in,  Julia,  lllergavonia.  Dertoss- 
V^iiKant  reads  Jllrnrarotim  PtrioMru>rum,  ani 
suppcRies  that,  besides  Hrrtoss.  there  was  a 
city  named  Ittrr/paemna,  wfcieb  bdooged  todie 
|K'ople  of  nrrtfiTfi.  This  supposition,  howeverj 
IS  not  justitied  by  fact.  Dertosa  i.s  nowhere 
mentioned  as  possessing  an  adjacent  territory, 
and  Ptolemy  eiqpvcmly  declares  that  it  belonged 
to  tiw  llerenoaca.  Otmseqiiently  it  seems  nere 
consistent  to  make  fllergavonia  a  gentilitiou? 
adjective,  and  to  consider  lUcrfnivtmia  JJert^M 
as  equivalent  to  fkrtosa  Illri^aroTtensium.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Dortosa  is  known 
to  have  been  a  colony ;  but  M.  may  represent 
Magna;  or  we  may  sup|>ose  that  DertDsa  was 
at  firtt  a  Ahaucipium,  and  that  when  it  received 
ft  colony  it  was  mdiflbrently  styled  Csfanfa  and 
Municipivm.  The  H.  in  the  inscription  refei"s 
to  its  siinatinn  on  the  Jbervs,  and  the  1.  to  its 
banner  received  a  colonv  from  Julin?  CflBMfft 
Cm.  B,C.i,iO,  Lm.  ttL—Utt  9S.  31. 

fumiM,  now  Leridn,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  H/r-^i-tr^,  nn  nn  eminence  on  the 
right  banks  of  the  river  Sicoris  in  CatnimiiA, 
31,  c.  S3, 1. 83,  c.  -21  .^Liuetm,  4,  v.  li 

iLCBCcrns,  a  pecmie  of  Hispania  Tarraco* 
nensis,  at  the  foot  or  the  Pyrenees.  The  Sico* 
ris.  T^^Te,  sepri  rated  ttyBm'fkwB  the  LnoeMi 

luoN.    Vid.  Ilivm. 

iLjasos.  "  The  llimit,  from  which  Athene 

was  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  a  small 
brook  rising  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  and 
losinq  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in 
the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  ciQr.  Eveiy 
eae  is  acquainted  with  the  beatitifyil  pessafe  m 
whieh  Plato  nlludrv  ?  >  it  in  the  Phrrdnis,  from 
which  it  appears  then  to  have  l)een  a  perennial 
stream ;  whereas  now  it  is  almost  always  drr, 
its  waters  bein?  either  drawn  off  to  irrigistethe 
neiehbonring  gardens,  or  to  snpply  the  imilldttl 
fountains  of  Athens."  rV/7«7. 

IijtiM,  or  Imov.    Vid.  Troja. 

Icuce.  a  town  nf  Spain,  on  the  Medkerra- 
nean.  and  in  the  sonih-easjem  part  of  Hifpania 
Tarra-conensiji.  with  a  harbour  and  I  ay,  Sumt 
nnd  Pitrtiu  iUktfMmi;  HOW  Mk^tt  Ptoh  9, 
ciL 
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XujitnMK,  Itmmcw,  or  luncu,  a  cky  of 
I,  near  the  modem  Andumr  on  Ibe  mer 
Jestroyed  by  Sc^iio  for  jiaving  revroUed 
to  the  Cartbagisiana.  Lh,  83,  a.  9^  L  c. 

41,L26,  c.  17. 

iLLYKicLM,  Illyrm,  and  Illyru.  "  The 
AAine  of  illy  riana  anmis  to  have  beea  cennuun 
10  the  Bameroiis  tnni  which  weie  aaeiently  in 

posses,sion  ol'lhe  countries  situated  to  tlie  west 
oi  Macedonia,  and  u  bich  extended  along  tbe 
coast  of  ibe  Adriatic  rrom  the  confines  ol  istria 
aDd  Itdy  to  tbe  borders  ol' Eyirus.  Still  iurtber 
north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  tbein  occupy- 
ing tbe  great  valleys  nl  ilit-  S/nc  uiul  Drtne. 
which  were  only  teruiinaied  by  tbejiUQctioo  oi' 
Ihow  straana  with  the  Damite.  This  larj^ 
tsact  of  country,  under  ihc  Ronnui  enipt  idrs, 
Con*-iiiuted  the  provuices  ol  lUyncuin  uiui  I'sui- 
nonin.  Antiquity  ba.t  thrown  but  liule  li^'ht 
un  the  origin  of  the  Illyriaas;  nor  are  we  ac- 
ijnainled  with  die  language  aiM  euatoas  of  tlie 
barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  was  competed.  It  appears  evident 
that  Ihey  were  a  totally  dilferent  race  from  the 
ObUj^  as  Strabo  carefully  distingoishes  them 
from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.  Il  mav  not  be  amiss  lo  observe  ui 
this  place,  that  the  lUyrians  are  not  unliitely  to 
haveeontribated  to  tbeeariy  ptMniilaiicai  of  mly. 
The  Lilfurni,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
this  nation,  had  formed  setlli'inents  on  the  Ita- 
lian shore  t>t  the  Adriatic  ni  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. Il  may  be  here  also  remarked,  that  the 
wiwff,  aeoovding  to  the  most  probable  aoeount, 
were  Illyrions.  But.  thoutrh  so  Avidcly  dispers- 
ed, this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed  in  his- 
loiy  mm  the  Rotnans  nade  war  upon  it,  in 
oonaaqocnce  of  some  acta  of  piraer  committed 
on  their  traders.  Previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  occasionally  of  the  lUyrians  as  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  Mhced/mia  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  avpedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas  in  con- 
junction with  Brasidas  against  the  LYna'st<r, 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  alTord- 
ed  to  the  latter  by  a  piiwcrful  Ixxly  of  lUyrian 
troops.  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tfljtns  with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom 
thf'ir  warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable 
neighbour':.  This  was  more  especially  tbe  case 
whilst  under  ih  •  crovemment  of  Bardylis,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  powerful  and  renowned 
^ief,  though  we  are  not  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  nor  over  what 
tribes  he  presided.  Philip  at  length  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  this  (ring,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  action,  and  thus  a  decided  check  was 
given  to  the  rising  power  of  tbe  Illyrians.  Alex- 
ander wxs  likewise  successful  in  a  war  waged 
against  Clytns  the  son  of  Bardylis,  and  Glau- 
eha  kinff  of  the  Tanlantii.  The  illynans,  how- 
ever, still  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  suUlued 
till  they  were  involved  in  tbe  common  fate  of 
■aliana  by  the  victorioos  arms  of  the  Romans. 
Tbe  conquest  of  lUfHa  led  Ae  way  to  the  first 

Dterferencc  of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece ; 
and  Polybius.  from  that  circumstance,  has  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  the  account  of  the 
•vests  which  then  took  place.  He  informs  us, 
that  about  this  period,  520  IT.  C.  the  Illyrians 

«i  the  coast  had  become  formidable,  from  their 
tpunifitie.  power  and  the  extent  of  their  expe> 


ditions  and  depredations.  They  were  governhd 
bv  Agron,  son  of  PVeonttts,  whose  forces  i»ad 
oMained  aevenu  vteiorieK  over  the  JBIduna 

Ej'iratf,  am!  Acfitrrjiif.  On  his  death  tbe  emp.re 
devolved  upon  bi.s  queen  Teuia,  a  woman  ut 
an  active  and  daring  mmd,  who  ofMnly'saK^ 
tioned,  and  even  lyicoMiaged,  the  acts  of  vio* 
leneeeommitted  hjr  hersnbjects.  Among  those 
who  suffered  iiom  these  iawioss  ju/ates  were 
some  traders  ol  Italy,  on  whose  account  satis- 
faction was  demanded  by  the  SoBDan  asnalt. 
So  tar,  however,  from  making  any  concession, 
Tenia  proceeded  to  a  still  greater  outrage,  bj' 
cauMUg  one  ol  the  Human  deputies  to  be  put 
to  death.  Tbe  .senate  was  not  slow  in  aveng« 
ing  these  ininriest  a  powerful  aniMinent  was 
fitted  out  under  ifie  comiiiand  of  two  consuls, 
who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  fortresses 
held  by  I'euta,  and  compelled  that  haughtr 
oneen  to  sue  for  peace.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  Illyrians,  under  their  kiair  Gentins,  were 
a^^aiii  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  ii 
the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  uniesisting 
country  may  be  so  termed.  Ghastius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of 
Macedon,  and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with 
him  ;  his  ternioiy  was  therefore  invaded  by  the 
prsetor  Aniciu&jind  in  thirty  days  it  was  sub- 
jogaied  by  the  RoniaB  anny.  ulyria  then  he- 
came  a  Roman  province,  and  was  divided  into 
three  {lortions.  So  widely  were  the  frontiers  of 
Ulyricum  extended  under  tbe  Roman  emperors^ 
that  thev  were  made  to  comprise  the  great  dis* 
triets  of  Vcukmn,  PaimoBta,  and  JfoMia." 
Cram. 
hsVA.    Vid.  jEUuUia, 

iLoao^  BOW  Okraa,  a  town  of  GascoDy  ia 

France. 

Ilybgis,  a  lovrn  of  Hispania  Bxtica,  now 
Ihra.  Polyb. 

Imaus,  a  large  mountain  of  Sc^tkia,  which 
is  a  part  of  mount  Taurus.  It  divides  SeiMiM^ 
which  is  generally  called  hUra  fmavm  and  Ex>- 
Ira  hnaum.  It  extends,  according  to  some,  as 
far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  ensiem  ocean. 
The  imaus  is  now  called  Altai  in  that  part 
which  divided  Seythia  toto  two  pans,  m  a 
part  of  its  cour?:e  it  answered  to  the  Ilimalak 
mountains.  This  range  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated geographer  as  follows :  "  That  pMt which 
forms  Uie  northern  bonodaiy  of  ia4iia,ia  a  con- 
tinoatioB  of  the  atme  ras^  with  Aat  to  the 
west  of  the  /n</«j, known  among  the  Afsrhans 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  t  he  east 
of  that  river,  it  increases  in  height,  and  assumes 
a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from 
that  circumstance  and  from  its  great  extent  in 
evei^'  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
sublimest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old 
^cominent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long  range 
of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
sents ii--<'lf  to  the  Hindoo,  who  has  in  all  ages 
raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religiotis  veneration. 
All  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Bern,  signifying 
.snow.  Hence  have  ari<-pn  the  names  Imaus 
and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hi- 
matakj  Hiwuidri,  Himachal,  and  UimaiatH^t  *^ 
the  modems.  This  old  Indjan  root  afaio  lirmgs 
lo  mind  tbe  Brmus  of  Thrace,  the  tfvmdtnt 
of  Attica,  the  M-n^  launif  of  Italv.  and  the 
diflerent  mountains  called  Uimmel  in  SazonVt 


i,  and  other  coiiiitri4 1.  Tlw  river  lodos 
ussed  through  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in 
Uu  56°,  which  scarcely  offer  any  interruption 
to  he  mouniaii)  chain.  The  direction  ot'  the 
mounuun  is  eastward,  as  (ar  as  tiie  north-east 
|X}int  of  the  valtey  of  Ck$kmert  t  ften  this  point, 
Its  direction  is  to  the  south-east,  extending 
^utig  the  source  ut  all  the  rivers  which  tun 
acrt^  the  Punjab  to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with 
the  exoeptioa  <m  the  SutUdgt^  which,  Ukc  the 
Indus  itself,  rises  on  the  coith  side  of  the  ran  ge, 
and  takes  its  passage  across  its  breadth.  Par- 
suing  the  same  direcUiA,  the  HimaiaA  moun- 
tains cross  th»heMto  of  the/kmiiMl,  the  Ganges, 
and  their  nameroos  tributary  rivers.  Faitoer 
east  they  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  several  rivers 
as  the  CrM/i//wi-,  the  Aru/zi,  the  7Veite,  the  tVw 
and  the  Brahmapo&tra.  it  is  only  ot  late  lhai 
the  height  of  the  /itwafal  mountains  on  the 
north  ot  India  has  been  appreciatwl.  In  1803 
Col.  Crawford  made  .some  measurements,  which 
gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mouniains 
taaa  had  been  ever  before  su^eeted ;  and  Col. 
Golebtooke,  firomthe  plaAas^tRpkilcund,  made 
a  series  of  ob.^crvations,  vrhich  gave  a  height 
of  2d,0U0  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  ki^  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measure- 
ments OB  the  p«ik  of  JtasMMWDoten,  which  gave 
iqiwards  of  35,000  feet  The  same  officer,  in 
a  subsequent  journey,  confirms  las  former  ob- 
servations. The  Ime  of  perpetual  snow  do^ 
DOt  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet  abjve  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  StUiffi^r,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  15.000  feet,  afforded  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, and  yielaed  excellent  crops  of  Ooa  or  moun- 
tain wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great 
an  elevation,  is  confined  to  the  nontiem  side  of 
the  HimalaK.  At  Kedar-natX  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences 
not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet.  The  fol- 
h>ving  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks 
wUdi  have  been  ascertained ;  Dhawalagivri,  or 
the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Qunduk  river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ^,833; 
Jtmootri,  25,500;  Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Cat- 
mandoo,  24,768.  Through  this  stupendous 
chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them 
laborious  to  travel,  and  some  highly  dangerous. 
One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which,  in 
its  upper  part,  follows  the  bed  of  the  river  Sut- 
kdsf^'  MilU-Brun  —Plin.  6,  c.  n.—StrabA 
LMBinus,  a  part  of  mount  Tuurus  in  Armenia. 
Imbr.ksus,  or  PAnriiESius,  a  river  of  Samos. 
Jimo,  who  was  worshipped  on  the  banks,  re- 
ceived the  aomame  of  Mraijs.  Piam$.  7,  c.  4. 

lMBaos,now  Embro,  an  island  of  the  iE<rean 
sea,  near  Thrace,  32  miles  from  Samothrace, 
with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the  same  name. 
In^ros  was  fmremed  for  some  time  by  its  own 
laws,  but  afterwards  subjected  to  the  power  oV 
Persia,  Atkens,  Afiu^dvnia,  iitu!  ilse  kings  of 
PergOMUi.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  dirlailtes  particularly  wor- 
shipped there  were  Teres  and  Mercur>'.  T\u- 
evd.B.  —  Pliti.  4,  c.  IJ.— //^)mrr.  //.  n.—Strah. 
i.—^r■:l<l.  2,  c.  l.—  Ovid.  Trisi.  10,  v.  18. 

IiucHiA,  a  name  given  to  PelofKMUMSOs,  Irom 
Ike  river  InachiiB. 

Inachits,  I.  "The  river  Innckus  flowct! 
(be  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Argos,  and  emptied 
Itself  into  the  bay  or  Nanplia.  Its  real  source 
t  iM  moaat  XadWihi.  on  the  c  miiaii  of  Ar- 


tadiai  but  Ibe  poets,  who  delichled  in  fictioau 
imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  oi  the  Inaekus  or 
AmpAilockia,  which,  after  mingling  with  the 

AcJUitfU-s,  pa-s-^ed  under  ground,  and  re-appeared 
in  Argolis.  Fausamas  itiateif  thai  the  Inachus 
derived  its  source  from  monnt  ilr^masi. 
Dodwell  says,  '  that  the  bed  of  this  river  is  a 
2>hort  way  to  the  north-east  of  Ar/;os.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual  lloods  al- 
ter hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  tlie 
snrroonding  moamaiiis.'  It  rises  aboot  ted 
miles  from  Argus,  at  a  place  called  J\ffisM,  in 
the  way  to  lYtpoit  in  Arcadia.  In  the  wuiler 
it  sometinMS  de9c«ids  from  the  mountains  in  a 
rolling  mas,  when  it  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  town.   It  is  now  called  Xcria,  which 

111!  aiis  drtj."    Cram.  II.  Another  river  in 

the  AmphUocian  district  uf  Acurtuinvi.  Cra- 
mer gives  the  IbHowiBg  account  of  It;  "There 
were  phenomena  connected  with  the  description 
given  bv  ancient  geographers  of  its  cotinte, 
whu  h  !,  ivi  1  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  e.xisience. 
It  is  from  Strabo  more  e^pecialiv  that  we  collect 
this  mfiii'matioii.  S  peaking  of  the  sabfliarine 
passage  of  the  Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junc- 
tions with  the  waters  of  Anikusa,  he  says  a 
similar  fable  was  idaled  of  the  Inaekus,  which, 
floaring  from  mourn  Laemtm  in  the  chain  of 
Pinim,  united  its  waters  with  tiie  Jelelbes, 
and  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Ar- 
eas in  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  arennnt  of 
Sophocles.  Strabo,  however,  legards  this  as 
an  invention  of  the  poet^,  and  sars  thnt  Heca- 
taeus  wa.s  better  informed  on  the  subject  when 
he  affirmed  that  the  Iiuiclwis  of  the  Ainphilo- 
chians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the 
PeloponnesiaB  Aivos.  Aeeoiding  to  this  an- 
cient geographical  writer  the  former  «?rrcam 
flowed  from  mount  Laemus  s  whence  also  the 
..Eas,  or  Aous,  derived  its  source,  and  fell  into 
the  Acheloos,  baring,  like  the  Amphilochian 
Argw,  received  its  appellation  from  Ampkth- 
ckns.  Til  is  account  is  snfTif-ii-ntly  intelliirible : 
and  in  order  to  identify  the  Inachus  of  Heca- 
tsus  with  the  modem  river  which  corresponds 
with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  mntlern  maps 
for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  ihe  .ious  or 
Voioussti.  and,  flowinij  south.  jf>ins  the  Ache- 
lous  in  the  terriio^  of  the  ancient  AmpkilocJU. 
Now  this  dewription  answers  praciselr  to  that 
of  a  river  whtcn  is  commonly  Inolced  upon  as 
the  Acheloos  itself,  but  which  we  are  pemuaded 
is  in  fact  the  Inachus,  since  it  agrees  so  well 
with  the  account  given  bv  Hecatsvs;  and  it 
riiottld  beeheerved,  that  Tboeydides  places  the 
sour  r-  f  the  Achelous  in  that  pari  of  PindiK 
which  belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  The^nalian 
people,  who  oeenpied,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  chain.  Modem 
maps,  indeed,  point  on/  a  river  com  in?  from 
this  direction,  and  unitint:  with  the  Innchns, 
which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream,  was 
not  regarded  as  the  nmin  braneb  of  the  Hver. 
Strabo  elsewhere  rpp.^t<?  what  he  has  said  of 
the  junction  of  the /n/7<-Aw.«  and  Achelous.  But 
in  another  passage  he  qtioten  a  writer  whose 
report  of  the  iBaehna  differed  materiallf  ,  since 
be  represented  it  as  tmvencfnf  the  district  of 
Amphilirhin,  and  fallini'  info  the  "ulC  This 
was  the  statement  made  bv  Ephorus;  and  it 
has  led  some  modem  geogrsiplMSm  and  criticit. 
Ia«fdac  to  neoMila  ihasa  taro  aonttfidiekr% 
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•ccounB,  to  ni^iMM  that  there  tiru  ■  Ktream  f 

which,  bmnching  off  from  the  Ac/uhvs,  fell  ! 
into  the  Amiracian  guU  near  Argos  ;  which  is 
mure  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville; 
tmi  modern  tnTeUen  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
imeh  rirer  near  the  rnins  of  Argos.  and  in  fhrt 
it  is  impossible  that  any  stream  should  there 
separaie  from  the  Ackelous,  on  account  of  the 
An^ilockian  mountains  which  divide  the  val- 
kj  of  that  river  from  the  gnlf  of  Arta.  Man- 
%ien  eonsiden  the  small  river  Krikeli  to  be  the 
fepresentatire  of  the  Inachus;  but  this  is  a 
mere  torrent,  which  descends  from  tlie  moim- 
tains  above  the  nll^  and  ean  have  no  connex- 
ion with  mount  ra'-mns  or  the  Achelous.  All 
ancient  authoiities  a^-reo  in  denvin)^  the  Ina- 
chus  from  the  chain  uf  Pindus.  Aristotle  said 
ihal  the  Inachus  and  Achelous  both  flowed 
nteiBfliil  ridge  of  monntaina.    So  perraaded 

Kl,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatasus,  that  the 
thus  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
Achelous,  that  I  would  venture  to  alter  the 

words 'iMJi^ai'  ii,  Til/  iti  r4(  X'^f^^  ^orra  vord/iiy 

ti(  Ti»  itikw^p,  in  the  f«ssage  wnich  Strabo  cites 
from  Ephorus,  in!o  'Uax"  H,  riw  iti  rUs  X'^f** 

piavrm  90T«^i»  tit  ri¥  A;^tXu<»».''  (^am. 

iNiaillB.    Vii.  jEnaria, 

Inards,  a  town  of  E'/ypt,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  town  of  Naucratis  was  built  by 
the  Milesians. 

lN0u,the  most  celebrated  and  (^ulent  of  all 
die  coontries  of  Aria,  boandcd  on  one  side  by 
the  Indus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Bac- 
chus was  the  first  who  conquered  it.  In  more 
recent  ages,  part  of  it  was  tributar)*  to  the  power 
of  Persia.  Alexander  invaded  it ;  but  his  con- 
quest was  checked  by  the  valoor  of  Poms,  one 
of  the  kin^s  uf  the  countr}',  and  the  Macedo- 
nian warriorwas  unwilling,  or  afraid,  to  engage 
another.  Semiramis  also  extended  her  entpire 
far  in  India.  The  Romans  knew  little  of  the 
country,  yet  their  power  was  so  universally 
dreaded,  inat  the  Indians  paid  homage  by  their 
ambassadors  to  the  emperors  Antoniousj  Tra- 
tan,  A6.  BidiB  is  divided  into  several  provinces. 
There  is  an  India  extra  Gangem,  an  Indi:\  in- 
tra Oangaa,  and  an  India  propria ;  but  these 
divbioos  are  not  particnlailjr  noticed  by  the  an- 
cfenis,  who,  even  in  the  age  «f  Ao^nstuSt  cave 
the  name  <h  Indians  to  the  JBthiopian  nations. 
"In  riches,  population,  and  importance,  India 
exceeds  one  oi  the  great  divisions  of  the  world. 
Here  a  nation,  a  language,  and  a  religion,  difr 
tinguished  for  the  most  venerable  antiquity, 

Ermanently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the 
II  of  many  successive  empires.  Under  the 
chissical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and 
Most  of  tne  aodema,  have  comprised  three 
rreat  regions  of  .southern  Asia.  The  first  is 
mat  which  is  watered  bv  the  Indus,  the  Ganer'?s. 
and  their  tributaries,  called  at  present  Indosian, 
in  the  strictest  aeeqplation  of  this  term.  On 
the  south  of  the  rfver  tMhmUkk  begins  that 
large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  bv  Eu- 
ropeans the  peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Gan 
dies,  and  by  the  Indians  the  Ikccan,  or  '  c  >un- 
•ry  of  the  south.  •  To  this  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  Mhldirrs,  though  separated  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  form  natural  appendages.  The 
otfierpeninsular  project  ion,  which  comprehends 
^'  ^iimnnaii^^i^j^ejkingdoasof  Tfniuin, 


ver.val  use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denomina'. 
ed  '  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.'  Scve 
ral  geographers  have  culled  it '  external  India 
It  is  to  these  countries  that  the  Sanscrit  naiaA 
of  DjanAoo-DKi/p,  or  the  *  peninsula  of  the'tral 
of  lilc.'  has  been  applied  :  susothat  of  M  u 
or  .ykdui-bhumi,  '  the  middle  dwelling,  and 
Bknratkiind,  or  the  'kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty.'   The  country  is  too  extensive  to  have 
received  one  general  name  in  the  indij,'cnfiiis 
languages.    But  from  the  river  which  waters 
its  western  botudary  having  the  nunie  of  Shtd 
or  Hind,  which,  like  the  name  Nvl-AJb,  is  de> 
rived  from  its  blue  colour,  the    '    t  'l  L-  'in'ry 
received  among  the  Persian.s  the  name  oi  Um- 
doostan,  and  the  inhabitants  were  caHed  Hin- 
doos. From  the  Persian  lan^uag)?  t^^namjc: 
passed  into  the  Syrian.  ChiUdee,  tlhd  Wmtif  • 
they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  ^ivcn  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  out  in  the  writuigs 
of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan  denotes 
exclusively  the  countries  on  the  river  Sind- 
The  oriental  writeas  subsequent  to  the  Maho- 
metan era  have  ailinittcd  a  {U.stinction  belwoei 
the  name  SindA,  taken  in  ihe  acceptation  noa 
mentioned,  and  Hind,  whu  h  they  aj)ply  to  iht 
coiin'ri'"^  situated  on  the  Ganges.     1  i.i^  ^»ppll- 
call  11  ul  terms  is  equally  foreign  tt»tiie  iialif>nA 
f^eniriaphy  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appcllaiiua 
of  Gentoos,  which  the  English  apply  to  Lhf 
Hindoos,  and  whieh  comes  from  the  Portueuoe 
term  G<'nlio^,  sii?nifyin{j  Gentiles  or  P:i'.can$. 
The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north, 
are  the  Uimalah  mountains,  (the  Jmaus  and 
Eomdus  of  the  ancients,)  which  separate  Be^ 
gal,  Oude,  Delhi  Lahore,  and  CtMmm  from 
Thifft.    On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  ranj^e, 
a  stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country 
intervenes  between  Thibtl  and  the  respective 
countries  now  mentioned,  but  these  are  eon-^i- 
dered  as  belonging  to  Indosian.    On  the  east 
the  river  Brakmnpootra  seems  to  be  the  natural 
boundaiy.   On  the  south,  indotlan  is  bounded 
\if  the  oeenn.  On  the  west,  the  river  Indtis 
in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men,  its  rrf'per 
limit,  althoufih  the  oriental  geographers,  finding 
that  many  Indians  live  in  BaUoehiitaH  and 
Mekran,  often  include  these  countries  in  their 
SHnde  or  S^ndiiUm.  The  Ibrmer  is  ttM  whfcli 
we  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  con- 
fonuable  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  natives  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  We  are  not  yet  in  yo^ 
se*;sion  of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super- 
fii  lal  extent  of  all  India.    The  Indian,  Ara- 
bian, mill  Persian  authors,  diffei  <  lusiderably 
in  their  calculations  on  this  point ;  a  circum- 
stance which  partly  depend.<i  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  lineal  road  measures,  f«;pf(  inllv  the 
or  mile,  which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in 
the  different  provinces.    The  European  travel- 
lers are  also  discordsupl  in  tbeir  e.<4imates.  Ti^- 
fenthaler  rates  the  wh<^e  superficial  extent  of 
India  at  ISS.OSO  square  geographical  miles, 
ilihough  he  suppo!.es  the  peninsula  to  be  pf 
equal  breadth  through  Its  wliole  extent.  Peij- 
nant  is?uilty  of  the  same  error  -  but  heihiDlcs 
that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  tn  the  north  as 
e*"' 'Lrraphers  have  l)eli''V''d.  ami   In*  rn'es  the 

whole  surface  of  that  coi^trv  at  ijearly  ITS.SOO 
tents  himsen  with  saynur  tnat  indosnm  ty^tfm 
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ii  eqi  u  to  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, c^wUi  -.l  Und,  lUdy,  and  the  SeUterlands : 
and  he  cumnare^  ihe  size  ui'  the  Deccan  to  that 
of  the  Bntish  isles,  iS)MHk  and  £aropean  Tur- 
ktft  united,  which  would  amoant  to  199,000 
■gnare  leagues  ;  66,7H0  fur  um)er  Indostan,  and 
K0T6  for  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Uamilion  makes  it 
];nO,0(X)  British  sqiHmnilet.  All  the  moan- 
,  taios  of  these  regioaa,  and  the  mass  of  elevaiod 
laod  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo 
mythology  by  the  names,  Meroo,  Soonixroo,  and 
jLaUoisam:  names  so  renowned  in  the  east, 
that  Uieir  &me  reached  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  These  names  designate  the  Indian 
Olympas,  the  native  dwelling  of  gods  aud  ol 
men.  The-sc  mountains  and  elevated  plains, 
nch  in  the  precious  metals,  furnished,  in  the 
tfane  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias,  that  quaniitv 
of  native  gold  aifd  of  auriferous  sand  which 
^ve  rl^e  to  the  fables  concemingpisraires  which 
industriouslv  amassed  stores  ot  this  precious 
metal,  and  fountains  from  which  it  bubbled  op. 
These  golden  mountains  of  the  Indians  bear 
an  equivalent  name  amonf  the  Mongols  and 
the  Chinese."  MaUe-Brun.—Diod.  l.—Strai. 
1,  Ac— Mela,  3,  c.  l.—Plin.  5,  c.  9ft>— Cart. 
8,  c.  10.— J^i».  1,  c.  9, 1.  12,  c.  7. 

bfDCi.  "  The  sources  of  this  river  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored.  But  our  information 
extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to 
correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted  in  the 
eonstmction  of  maps  till  a  rerj  recent  period. 
The  commencement  ofthis  river  is  fixed,  by  the 
most  probable  ciinjecturc,  in  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Oiilas  branch  of  the  Himalak 
mountains^  about  lat.  31^  30  N.  and  long.  80'=' 
SO*  EL  not  far  from  the  town  of  Gortop  in  the 
Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of 
China,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Ra- 
wanskead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  SuUedge. 
It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  north 
north-west  direc'inn,  then  as^umin:^  a  south- 
west course,  comes  to  Dnus,  a  town  of  Little 
here  it  is  seventy  yards  broad,  and  ex- 
cessive^ rapid,  and  it  rec^ivc^  another  large 
branch,  called  the  tytJtak  river,  which  flows  past 
the  town  of  fyufnk.  It  is  only  below  Dras^  that 
its  course  is  kaowti  with  certainty,  the  dilhoult 
and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  having  check- 
ed inquiries  in  its  higher  parts.  From  Dross, 
the  Indus  pursues  its  solitary  course  for  above 
900  miles,  through  a  rad<*  and  mountainous 
COlUXtry  to  MuUai,  where  it  receives  the  Ahas- 
feta,  penetrates  the  hij^hest  Hindoo  Coo^h 
range,  passes  for  fifty  miles  through  the  lower 
parallel  ranges,  to  Torbaila,  where  it  enters  the 
vallev  of  CAucA,  spreading  and  firming  innu- 
merable islands.  Aooul  forty  miles  lower  down, 
ft  noeiva  the  OmM  river  ftom  Ae  west,  and 
soon  after  rushes  through  a  narrow  opening  in- 
to the  midst  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains. 
Tos  stream  ia  extremely  turbulent,  and  sounds 
like  a  stormy  sea.  Wnen  its  volmie  biacreas- 
ed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous 
Wlurlpool  is  created,  and  the  noisp  is  heard  to  a 
freat  distance.  Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk 
(Dx  dashed  to  pieces.  There  are  two  black  rocks 
m  this  part  of  the  river,  named  Jettalia  and  Ke- 
jMoUe,  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  inhab^umts 


as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  oi 
Peeree  Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  found- 
er of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  in- 
to the  river  by  Akkooitd^  the  oppeneiit  of  their 
fhther.  At  the  town  of  AUedt,  the  river,  after 
having  bern  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  be- 
comes contracted  to  2(30  yards,  but  is  much  more 
deep  and  rapid.  When  its  floods  are  highest  it 
rises  to  the  lop  of  a  bastion  about  thirty-eeven 
feet  high.  At  NedaB,  fifteen  miles  below  Att4>ck, 
it  becomes  still  narrower.  From  this  it  winds 
among  the  hills  to  Calabag^  passes  ihrougii  the 
salt  range  in  a  elear,  deep,  and  placid  stream, 
and  then  pursues  a  southerly  course  to  the  ocean, 
without  any  mtcrrujiaon,  or  continemeul  from 
hills.  It  expands  into  various  channels,  which 
separate  ana  meet  again.  Below  MUck  it  ra> 
ceives  the  TV  and  other  brooks  ftom  the  wot 
At  KaggavBcUa,  the  Kiwrum,  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  Soliman  moun- 
tains, falls  into  it.  The  only  one  to  the  south 
of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  AnU^ 
which  supplies  very  little  water,  being  mostly 
d  ra wn  on  (or  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damaun. 
At  Kakeree,  the  Indus,  when  at  its  lowest,  is 
1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  l>eing 
diminished  by  the  separation  of  some  brauches 
from  it.  At  yfUtf  nda  it  receives  the  Punjnud^ 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  large  tributaries. 
This  immense  stream  previoosly  flows  parallel 
to  the  Indus  for  aevemy  miles;  at  Oock,  which 
is  fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  acnws,  from  the 
Indas  to  the  Punjnud,  Ls  not  more  more  than  ten 
miles.  In  Juh'  and  August,  this  whole  spaoe 
is  completely  nooded.  The  most  of  the  viilxigei 
contained  in  it  are  temporary  erectioiis,  a  few 
only  being  situated  on  spots  artificially  elevat- 
ed. The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is 
of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  Hyder- 
nhad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.  On  the  left  bonk 
are  some  considerable  towns  and  villages,  with 
canals  for  agricultural  purposes.  Th>)U<,'h  ihe 
Indus  gives  off  lateral  streams  as  it  approaches 
the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Ddim  exactly  analo- 
gous to  ihat  of  Egypt-  Its  waters  cntiT  the 
sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streain>  l)euig  ab- 
.sorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  tK?ean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  Arf- 
InUe,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  bdus  at 
a  lower  point,  forming  in  iLs  circuit  the  island 
on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  .sea  to 
Hyderabad,  the  breadth  Of  the  Indus  is  gene- 
rally about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to 
five  fathoms.  The  tides  are  not  perceptible  in 
this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  land  near  the  month 
does  not  possess  the  fertility  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Gani^fs.  The  dry  parts  exhibk  on- 
ly short  underwood,  and  the  remainder  arid 
sands,  putrid  salt  swariiiis,  or  shallow  lakesi 
From  the  sea  to  Lakon.  a  distance  of  7G0  geo> 
graphical  miles,  the  Jnitu  and  its  tribntary  the 
Ravey  are  navigable  for  vcwls  of  900  tons,  b 
the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  tradi 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation, 
but  from  the  political  state  of  the  country  it  has 
long  ceased.  From  Attoek  to  Modlan^  this  river 
is  called  '^v  '  ■  .  -  r  Attack,  and  further 
down  it  has  the  name  of  Soar,  or  Shaor  ;  but 
among  the  Asiatics,  it  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Sinef'-.  Though  one  of  he 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Indas  has  a<  lar 
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Mtaineil  huch  a  repuiaiion  for  sanoiity  as  many 
imisrior  sireanu  m.  induaan,  a  ctrcmaalaiice 
vtieb  may  proceed  from  the  Mmn  and  min- 

tert^ting  character  of  the  country  through  which 
u  duu  .s.  The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by 
their  uuiun  lurm  tb^Pm^fwudf  tn  odcbnled 
for  havin|(  been  the  aeehe  of  some  events  con 

SB  m  history.  The  most  northerly  is  the 
or  HytJaspes,  the  BaJiul  of  Abul  Fazcl 
loke^  it:ii  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the 
aomlMast  side  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where 
it  is  called  the  Vedusla.  The  Chenab,  or  Ace- 
sines,  the  second  tributary,  and  the  largest  ol 
the  five,  arises  m  the  i/tma//iA  mountains,  near 
the  aouih-east  corner  of  iMmtrt,  in  the  Al- 
■ine  district  of  KialMewar.  The  Rave^,  or  Hy- 
draotes  is  the  third  of  the  Punjah  rivers.  It 
isaaes  from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahore, 
but  its  sources  have  not  been  explored.  This 
•Dd  the  fifih,  or  StUkdgt^  meet  belbre  either 
bee  proeeeded  more  than  a  fiflh  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Punjah  country  ;  ami  their  united 
Stream  llows  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  com- 

glete  the  conflux  called  the  Pnnjnnd.  The 
lOtledfe  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the 
great  Himalah  range.within  the  territor)'  claim- 
ed by  the  Chinese ;  proceeds  almost  due  west ; 
then  gradually  benos  to  the  sooth  in  crossing 
dm  aBMiidmaie  moantains.  It  is  the  Hundrus 
of  Pliny,  the  Zaradms  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Serangese  of  Arnan.  The  union  of  all  the  five 
rivers  into  one  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was 
n  point  in  geognfbf  mainlained  hf  Ptolemy ; 
bat,  o«ring  to  me  obaetiritf  ofmodern  aceoonts. 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and 
the  freauent  approximation  of  streams  running 
in  parallel  ooonet,  we  had  been  taught  to  cor- 
MCt  this  as  a  specimen  of  that  author's  defi- 
eicDey  of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more 
minute  inquiries  have  re-established  thatques- 
taooed  point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  cre- 
dit of  the  aadleBt  geographer."  MtUU-Brun. 

InvaivTKik,  a  town  of  Ligiiria,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Forum  Fulvii, 
VaUma.  its  "  position  was  for  a  long  time  a 
nailer  of  cooiectore  lo  geographers  and  anti- 
OMiiea ;  CloTmee  and  many  othen  fixing  it  at 
Ca.vil,  till  the  discovery  of  its  niins  at  Montai 
tU  Po,  near  tlie  fortress  of  Verrtui,  pot  an  end 
to  this  oneeitnhiQr.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
that  the  Licniiait  aaae  of  this  city  was  Bodin- 
eoma^s,  Bodenens  being  the  appellation  of  the 
Po  in  that  lanruage,  and  signifying  '  something 
which^nnfal^  ^ JEtore^ in  iiu^^^^u 

Cram. 

IwrEHCM  Mjirr.    Vid.  Tifrrhenum  Mare. 

iNopt  H.  a  river  of  DHos,  whirh  the  inhahit- 
aAta  sappose  to  be  the  Nile,  coming  from  Egypt 
wder  uie  am.  It  waa  near  its  banks  that 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born.  Plul  2,  c  103. 
—FUce.  6,  V.  lOlt.—Slrai).  6.— Pans.  -2,  c.  4. 

bmOaaRS.  "  Next  in  order  to  the  Lsevi  and 
lAieii,  mre  the  Jaaiibras,  in  Gbreck*l««^ii«i,  the 
■MR  Bttmeraa  as  well  as  most  powerftal  tribe 
of  the  Cisalpine  GauL^,'  according  to  Polybius. 
It  woold  appear  indeed  from  Pt<demy,  that  their 
dominion  extended  M ene  (bne over weLfticii; 
bat  their  t*'»Titory,  t>r"perly  speaking,  seems  to 
have  been  defined  wy  the  rivers  Ticinos  and 
Addna.    The  Iiisubrcs  look  a  very  active  part 

iitheflalhB  want  agaiMtihcBcwiani^  and  wajp 


ously  co-operated  with  fS/mnH'Sl  in  ki»  inva»io( 
of  Italy,  ibey  are  staiea  by  iavy  to  .  avt 
fonaded  their  dhpital  Mcdiulanum,  cuw  AiiUino, 

on  their  first  an  ival  in  lui!\.  iiiul  ui  liavt  g.vcn 
it  that  name  trom  a  place  m>  laiicu  ui  il.c-  lerri- 
torv  of  the  Mdui  in  Gaul. "    c  /•./,.. 

LtiTSHBUini    Kid.  Alttum  /N/ew<A«»,  » 
AUrinUmdium, 

IsTKSUiASA,  I.  a  town  of  Uiiil)i;u,  il.e  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  valley  ol  ilie  >iar,"  >o  called 
from  its  being  situated  between  two  branches  ot 
that  nver.  Hence  also  the  inhabiiaijis  of  thijf 
city  were  known  as  the  InterainnatesNaries,  to 
distinguish  them  Iroin  ilH*.se  ol  li.iCianuia  ou 
the  Liris,  a  city  of  New  itaiium.  It  an  ancient 
mscription  died  by  Clnveritu  be  genuine,  ln» 
teramna,  now  represcnied  by  the  well-known 
town  of  'I'^eriu,  was  founded  in  the  lei^^n  of 
JNuma,  or  about  eighty  years  afict  Home.  It  is 
noted  aflerwards  as  one  of  the  must  dj:uu)i;imb- 
ed  cities  of  mvnieipel  rank  in  Italy.  Thtn  cir» 
cunisiatico,  however,  did  not  ^-ave  it  from  the 
calamities  of  civil  war,  during  the  disustrotis 
struggle  between  Sylla  nnd  Mariss.  The 

Elains  around  Interamna,  which  weie  watered 
y  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that 
the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year. 
We  also  find  this  city  menliorted  by  Strabo.* 
Cram.  Eustace,  in  his  "Classical  Tour,"  thus 
speaks  of  the  present  condition  of  Inicramna: 
"  This  ancient  town  retains  no  traces  of  its 
former  ifiiendoar,  if  it  ever  wa.1  aplendid,  though 
it  may  boast  of  some  tolerable  palaces,  and,  wimt 
is  superior  to  nil  pal.iccs,  a  charming  situation. 
The  ruins  of  the  amphithcatie  in  the  episcopal 
garden  consist  of  one  deep  dark  vault,  and 
scarcely  merit  a  visit.  Over  the  gate  is  an  in* 
scription,  informing  the  traveller  that  this  eolony 
gave  birth  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  to  the 
emperors  TacilDs  and  Florian:  few  countir 
towns  can  boast  of  three  such  natives.'*-^!! 

 Prjetutiana,  a  city  of  Picenura,  which 

.Ptolemy  assigns  lo  the  Pnrtiitii,  "  which  in 
consequence  was  usually  called  Pi-a'tuiiana,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  m  other  parts  of  Italy.  From  a  passage 
in  Frontinus  it  may  be  collected,  that  this  city 
was  first  a  municipium,  and  allerwards  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Its  modem  name  is  VVramo,  si- 
tuated between  the  smell  rivers  VLzuiia  and 
7\ird{«0.  The  lentfittofantiqaity  which  have 
bieen  iliscovcred  heie,  prove  the  importance  o. 

this  ancient  city.'*    Cram,  III.   A  town 

of  Laiium  on  the  Liris,  "  distinguished  by  the 
addition  of  ad  Lirim  from  two  other  cities  of  the 
!«ame  name,  one  in  Umbria  and  the  other  in 
Picenum.  According  lo  Livy,  it  was  colonized 
A.  U.  C.  440,  and  defended  itself  successfully 
against  the  Semnifes,  who  made  an  attack  o|>> 
on  it  soon  afler.  Interamna  is  mentioned  again 
by  the  same  historian,  w  hen  describiii<^  Hanni- 
bal's  march  firom  Capua  towards  Rom^.  We 
find  its  naflK  snbs^nentty  amoog  those  of  the 
refraetonreatoniesofthatwar.  Flinyinfbrms 
U.S.  that  the  Interamnatcs  were  sumam.  f1  T.iri* 
nates  and  Soccasini.  In  the  fdlowing  pas* 
sageor8iUaiIlaUaiB» 


Ac  I  Ml  in 
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«  ivMiyijiru'oee  reading, '  Ac  Lirinaiam  dex-  j  nians  ihco^ht  fit  lolay  a-^ide  their  ancient  aaiiM^ 

Curio  yei  11  was  nui  al  ogeiiici  uiu  ul  u.se  lu  rheM;a>'s 


tris.'  Clu*  jrius  imagined  ihui  I'unlc 
occupied  the  site  of  Inleramna ;  bui  situation 
uprees  mor«  nearly  wiiU  Lhai  of  a  plac«  c«ii«d 
Tvraine  Cnarnim,  in  oM  records,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  cvideiuly  a  corruption  of  Inieraniua. 
Aniiqoaries  assert  that  considerable  ruins  are 
Still  visible  on  this  spot."  Groin. 
■  iDLcnoa.  "  lolcrts  was  a  city  of  great  nnti- 
tjnhy,  and  celebrau-d  m  the  heroic  age  as  the 
birlh-phice  ut  Jdvuii  and  his  ani'c>>tur>.  li  was 
situated  ai  the  fool  of  mount  Feiioa,  according 
to  Pindar,  and  near  the  small  river  AnauruC, 
in  which  Jrison  is  said  to  have  lust  his  sandal. 
Sirabo  alhriiis  that  civil  dissensions  and  tyran- 
nical government  hastened  the  downfall  ut  lol- 
ecs^  which  was  once  a  powerful  city :  but  its 
mia  was  finally  complete  by  the  foundation  of 
Demctriaa  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his 
time  the  Iowa  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  Mill  retained  die  name  of  «>l- 
cos."  Cram. 

lONKS.  Less  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
lonians  than  of  any  other  Grecian  nation.  This 
is  owing  10  their  great  antiqoiqri  and  to  their 
kaiin'g  ceased  to  exist  in  Greece  as  a  distinct 
people,  before  tho  i'i>riiHl  al  which  fable  gave 
place  to  history.  They  were,  as  is  generally 
Mieved,  of  the  Hellenic  family.  The  Hellenes, 
whn,  arcording  to  Malte-Bruh,  formed  part  of 
the  Polasgo-Hellenic  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
race,  were  divided  into  four  nations:  1.  The 
Achsi  or  Acbivi,  in  other  word8»the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  rivers.  9.  The  fones  or 
laonc  ,  nri  ht-T'-,  or  shootef^  of  darts.  3.  Dores 
or  Dorians,  men  armed  wiih  spears.  4.  Al.u]i 
or  .^Eiolians,  wanderers.  The  account  general Iv 
piven  of  the  origin  of  these  nations  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hellen.son  of  Deucalion,  had  three  sons, 
Dorus,  iEolu'^,  and  Xuthiis;  of  whom  Dorus 
and  ^olos  cave  their  names  respectively  to  the 
Oorians  and  jBolians.  Xnthns,  having  roi- 
naled  to  Attica,  married  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theos,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achseus  and 
Ion,  who  led  colonies  to  the  Pdopoonesus. 
Achsas  settled  in  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Achajans,  who  were  afterwards  di^pov 
sessed  by  the  Heraclid;r,  and  removed  to  /E::ia- 
lea,  (torn  them  called  Achaia.  Ion  established 
kiiBself  on  the  diore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  ^>e- 
nveen  Sicyonia  and  Elis,  and  from  him  the 
Mople  were  called  lones.  Whether  .£gialea 
Ifas  called  Ionia  or  not.  is  uncertain.  Upon  the 
morn  of  the  Heradida,  the  Achawins  either 
opened  ihe  fontans  flnm  flieir  possessions,  or 
else  the  latter  werp  inOQCpoVBtedwith  th(?  former 
under  the  name  of  AdMMns.  Ion  returned  to 
Athens,  and  opposed  Bmnolpas  and  the  Thra- 
cians.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  Athenians,  hot 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Mdanthus,  the  lonians  returned  to  Attica,  and 
.wtfe  afterwards  led  bv  Neleitt  fad  Androclos, 
hps  of  Codnu,  to  Asli  Minor,  where  they 
sdzed  the  central  and  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Asiatic  coast.  The  above  Is  the  account  of 
die  Greela&s  themselves ;  we  sal^ofn  another, 
iracin?  the  Tones  to  Javan.  It  is  in  the  words  of 
Archbi.shop  Potter.  "  The  primitive  Athenians 
were  nanried  lones  and  laones,  and  henre  it 
ctMttt^pM  that  there  was  a  v^mr  near  affinity 
MHRI^BKjAliia  and  old  loda  dMect, 


reign,  as  appears  Iroin  Hie  pillar  erected  by  bun 
in  the  istliinus,  lo  show  uiehuuadiiut  the  Aiii»> 
nians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  FetopoiuiaiiMa 

on  the  oitier;  uu  the  cBSt  aide  Oif  vlueh 

this  inscription  : 

This  IS  md  Peloponnesus, /yji/  iuiiuv. 
And  ou  ilie  south  side  ihiA: 
TUiuaac: 


And 

m 


as 

thoimlt  Ifaa  AiW-i 


J  kvl  PclopooneKOK. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them 

from  Javan.  which  bears  ii  near  re.M;iui)laiice  to 
itiur'  and  much  nearer,  it  (as  giainmai uuis  tell 
us)  the  aneien;  G.eek-i  pronuttnoedthe  leiu^r  « 
broad,  like  the  diphthong  ov,  as  in  our  English 
word  all;  and  so  Sir  George  Wlieeler  reports 
the  modern  Greeks  do  at  tins  day.  This  Javan 
was  the  loujth  ma  ot  JapheUi,  and  is  aaid  io 
have  come  into  Greaee  after  the  eaoftadtm  of 
Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica.  And  this 
report  recuiveih  no  small  cunhruuaioo  from  tiie 
divine  writings,  where  the  name  ofjavaniaill 
several  places  put  for  Greece.  Two  instances 
we  have  in  Daniel ;  '  And  when  I  am  gone 
I'orth,  behold  the  Prince  ol  CJr.wia  shall  come,* 
And  again,  '  He  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realms  of  Graecia.'  Where,  though  me  vidfi^ 
translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet  that  is  the 
word  in  the  original.  And  again  iti  Lsaiah, 
'  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape  ol  them  to 
the  nations  in  the  sea  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece;' 
where  the  Tigmiae  vennan,  with  that  of  Qe* 
neva,  retains  the  Hebrew  wmds,  am!  uses  the 
names  of  Tubal  and  Javan,  uisteadol  Italy  and 
Greece.  But  the  Grecians  themsdves  having 
no  knowIe<lgc  of  their  true  nnce>tors,  make  this 
name  to  l>e  of  inucti  iaier  dale,  and  derive  it 
from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus."  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect is  divided  by  Malte-Briw  into, "  1.  Ancient 
Ionian,  orthe  Hellenic,  polished  by  commercial 
nalion.s,  (language  o(  1  ii  >mor,  classical  in  epic 
poetry.)  3.  Asiatic  Ionian,  siill  more  polished; 
Oangoage  of  Herodotus.)  3.  Europeim  loniaa, 
more  energetic  than  the  others.  The  Auic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch, (the  language 
of  orators  and  tragedians.") 

loNTA,  a  countnr  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
ilie  north  by  .£o]ia,  on  the  west  by  the  M^gnm 
and  Icarian  seas,  on  the  south  by  Caria,  and  on 
the  east  by  Lydia  and  part  of  Cariu.  It  was 
founded  by  colonies  from  Gkeeee,  and  particiw 
larly  Attica,  by  the  lonians,  or  subjeets  of  laa. 
loUia  was  divided  into  12  small  states,  which 
fonned  acelebrated confederacy,  odcn  mcnljoi>- 
ed  by  the  ancients.  These  twelve  suaes  were^ 
Priene.  Miletus,  Colophon,  OhuHMneiMe,  Ef^e- 
sus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocrrn.KrvthnB,  Smyrna, 
and  the  capitals  of  Samos  and  Chios.  Thei» 
habitants  of  Ionia  bnilt  a  tempAe  about  lha  ttttf 
tre  of  their  territory  on  the  coast,  in  a  sacred 
grove  of  mount  Mycale,  dedicated  to  Nepttme, 
called  Pan  Joninm,  from  the  concourse  of  peo. 
pie  that  flock  there  from  every  part  of  Ionia. 
After  they  had  enjoyed  Ibraoaw  tteedieir  fn^ 
dom  and  independence,  ther  were  made  triho- 
tarv  to  the  power  of  Lydia  bv  Crtpsas.  Th« 
Athenians  agisted  them  to  shake  off  the  slavrrr 
of  the  Asiatic  nonareh^;  hot  ^xf  suoo  ibfgiil 
dMslrda^  and  rdatia  la  tMr  modier  coaat  qiL 

|4ifd  iKNlnLflfMalK 
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yktf  were  de!ivered  from  the  Pmitn  yoke  by 
Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  originai  inde- 
P«  ri-lence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans 

\iiuicr  the  dictator  Sylla.  lunia  lias  been  alwa\> 
celebraxed  lor  the  salubrity  uf  the  climate,  the 
fraiifulness  of  the  ground,  and  the  i^enius  o(  il^ 
inhabilants.    Uerodot.  I,  r.  ♦>  and  *2H. — Strah. 

14. — Mela,  1,  c.  2,  &c.  luiui.  7,  c.  I.  An 

ancient  name  given  to  Hellas,  or  Acbaia,  be- 
cause 11  was  lor  some  time  the  residence  ol'  the 
looiaiis. 

loMVM  MARE,  a  part  of  ihc  Mediterranean 
Sea, at  liie  t>oUomot  the  Adriatic,  lyin;^  between 
Sicily  and  Greece.  The  more  noriliern  por- 
tioo,  comsjponding  to  the  Adriatic,  was  deno- 
minated Ionium  Sini».  That  part  of  the  JEge^ 
an  S«  a  u  hich  lifson  the  coa.>-Ls(»r  Ionia  in  Amh, 
is  called  the  ika  of  Ionia,  and  not  the  Jbmian 
Sea.  SIrab.  7,  &c.— l>tMi«i.  Perieg. 
'  l6PE,  and  JoppA,  now  Jafa,  a  lainous  town  of 
Palestine,  about  fony  miles  from  the  capital  of 
Jndsra,  and  retnarkaible  lor  a  sea-port  much  fre- 

anented,  though  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
le  great  roeks  that  He  before  it.  str<A.  16,  &c. 
—  Praperl.  2,  el.  2fl,  v.  51.  "This,"  >ays 
D'Anville,  "  wa.s  the  (trdiuarj*  place  of  debark- 
ation for  Jerusalem,"  but  it  is  now  an  absolnle 
rain.  In  sacred  history  Joppa  is  even  more  oe- 
lebrated  than  in  profkne,  and  if  the  bones  of  the 
sca-inunster  which,  but  for  the  inlervcniion  of 
Persens,  would  have  destroyed  Andromeda, 
wereshotx'n  in  ancient  times  to  the  travellers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  verses  of  whose  poets 
had  made  that  fable  illustrious,  we  can  find  no 
less  intert'sl  and  ><alisfactiun  in  ctxiiemplaiinp 
the  .spot  from  which  Jonas  embarked  for  Tar- 
ahish,  where  the  miraetes  of  SImoD  Peter  were 
perfonned,  and  where  he  was  instructed  in  a 
vision  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentile  world.  Before  this  city  the  fleet  of  Ihe 
Syrians  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
wltile  that  hero  presided  over  Ihe  alftirs  of 
Judxra ;  and  two  other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of 
which  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have 
given  to  thb  place  an  inauspicious  celebrity. 

JoROANEs,  now  called  Jordan,  a  river  of  Pa- 
lestine, ft  rose  in  Upper  Galilee,  on  the  borders 
of  CnL'lo-Syria,  and  emptied  into  the  DeaiJ  Sra 
at  its  norlHero  extremity.  The  mountain  in 
vUeh  it  had  its  springs  was  the  celebrated  Her- 
mon,  but  the  exact  spot  is  ron.<iidered  still  ex- 
ccedinely  doubtful.  The  rLse  of  this  river  from 
the  fountains  Jor  and  Dan,  near  the  city  of  Cx- 
aarea  Philippi  on  the  south  of  the  Paneas  moos, 
admits  of  no  qnesiion  bat  these  foontains  were 
themselves  pretended  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  this  natural  bulwark  by  a  subterranean 
paani^  from  moant  Phiala.'  A  cnrioos  de- 
wdption  of  this  river,  justified  by  collation  with 
ancient  atithorities,  and  corroborated  by  recent 
invest! oration,  ispiven  by  Heylin  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  A  river  of  more  fame  than  length, 
Dieadth,  or  depth,  running  from  north  to  sooth 
tlmost  in  a  strai£fht  line  to  the  Dead  Sra,  where 
it  endeth  its  course,  not  navigably  deep,  nor 
above  ten  yards  in  breadth  where  broadest. 
PMnng  along  it  maketh  two  lakes,  the  one  in 
V^per  Osftife,  by  the  ancients  called  Bama* 
enoniti*;,  drv  for  the  most  part  in  summer,  and 
iien  covered  with  shrubs  and  sedge,  not  men- 
tioned  in  Scripture;  the  other  ia  the  Ijoieer 
OalUu,  about  a  himdied  fiurloBfi  ia  ^ngth, 


and  forty  in  breadth,  called  the  sea  of^aliSat 

from  the  country,  the  IaUx  oj  'I'iberias  from  a 
city  of  that  name  on  the  bank  thereut,  and  tor 
tilt'  like  cause  called  also  l)ie  iMle  of  Gnuza^ 
Tfik.  Through  this  lake  the  riv«r  pa.sses  wita 
so  swiA  a  course  that  it  preserves  its  waters  dm- 
tinct  both  in  colour  and  in  taste."  Aller  leav» 
mg  the  lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  flows  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Campus  Ma^us,  hav- 
iiu;  on  the  op^ostie  aide  as  u  aopniacbes  tlit 
laie  Asphaluiet  the  plains  of  M'ieho.  It  i» 

now,  according  to  D'AnviIlc,  ti  c  Sakr-eUAr* 
den,  and  is  the  only  isiream  in  those  regions  de* 
serviBf  tbeawcUation  of  a  river. 

loa,  now  Ate,  an  isUuid  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea, 
at  the  south  of  rfaxos,  celebrated,  as  some  say, 
for  the  tomb  of  Homer  aiid  the  liMl  of  Ui  va» 
iher.   PUn.  .4,  c.  12. 

Ipws,  a  place  of  Pbrygia,  celebi  aied  for  a 
baule  which  was  foURhi  there  al»out  301  years 
before  the  C hn.st  lan  era ,  between  A ni  ipon  us  and 
his*  son,  and  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysiraachus. 
and  Cassander.  The  former  led  iuto  the  fiela 
an  army  of  above  70^00  foot  and  10,000  hone^ 
with  75  elephants.  The  latter's  forces  consist- 
ed of  t>4,000  inlantr}',  besides  lO.'HK)  horse,  4flO 
elephanto,  and  I'iO  armed  chariots.  Antigouus 
ana hisaoii  were  delimied.  PhU. ta  JMmUr. 

Ifti,  a  city  of  Memenia,  wbidi  Agamenmev 
promised  to  Achilles  if  he  would  resume  his 
arms  to  fight  against  the  Trojans.  This  place 
is  famouam  history  as  having  supported  a  siege 
of  eleven  years  against  the  Laceda-monians.  Its 
capture,  6.  C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  .second 
Messenian  war.  ifomir,  R,  9,  T,  ISO  and  Wk 
—Strab.  7.    Vid.  Alna. 

bHDe,.a  delightful  spot  in  Libya,  near  Cyw 
rene,  near  which  Baitus  fixed  his  residence. 
The  Elgyptians  were  once  deleaied  there  by  the 
inhabiiSLnt-s  of  Cyrene.    HerodU.  4,  c.  158,'  Ac 

\ai^  a  river  m  Pootus,  rising  in  tlic  oKNm- 
tains  on  the  borden  of  Armenm  Minor.  Froai 
the  centre  of  the  province  to  which  it  belongs, 
aAer  having  flowed  north-west  till  it  receives  ma 
branch  called  the  Scylaz,  it  runs  almost  directly 
north,  and  empties  into  the  Amisenus  Sinus  on 
the  side  opposite  the  months  of  the  Halys.  Not 
far  from  the  coast  ii  is  joined  by  the  Lycus, 
whose  waters  it  conveys  lo  the  Euxinus  Poatia. 
D'Anville  givee  the  Mft-Rnumk  fcr  its  m»> 
dem  name. 

Is,  and  iEiopoLis,  now  Hit.  This  was  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river 
of  tlw  ame  name,  falling  into  the  EapiMmies  to 
tW  nerlli  of  Babylon,  and  at  the  vestens  extiai» 
mity  of  the  Mums  Serairamidis.  We  find  it 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  the  walls  of  Babvltm 
were  cemented  with  bilnmen  (Vimished  (mm 
this  town,  and  the  coiK;nnrent  accounts  of  tto 
quantity  of  that  material  fbmished  by  this  river 
would  seem  to  justify  the  relation. 

IsAH,  and  Irar-a,  I.  tbe  bore,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabiiis  routed  the  Allobroges.  It  riasa 
at  the  east  of  Savov,  and  falls  into  the  Rhone 
near  Valence.    P/in.  3,  c.  4. — Lucam.  i,  v, 

399.  II.  Another,  called  the  Oyae, 

faUs  into  the  Bciae  below  Paris. 


IsAimA,  («,  or  enon,)  Ae  ckief  town  of  Im^ 

ria,  destroyed  in  the  war  undertaken  by  ||m 


Romans  against  the  robliers  and  piratesof 
ria  and  of  GSicia  Aspera.    PIi'ii.  6,  &  87. 
hsiotti,  acooBtry  «f  Asia  Minor,  near  mooM 
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T■*:ra^  wbo&«  inhabitants  were  bold  and  war- 
like. The  Romans  made  war  against  thero  a  od 
flm^qnered  Itaem.  Jnar.  c  & — Stra^. — Cie. 
IS.  Fkm.  9.  It  b  not  easf  to  distinfniafa  pre- 

ci  v  I;.  ?>etween  llKMerritoriesofPisidia  and Isau- 
na,  MU  It  may  be  said,  that  !io  lar  as  a  dislinc- 
IM>D  can  be  made,  Isauria  lay  upon  the  north 
and  bordered  upon  Phrygia.  As  it  lay  exactly 
among  the  hills  of  the  Taurus  chain  ol  iiioua- 
lains,  It  could  not  lie  watered  by  any  streams  of 
oonseguence }  and,  indeed,  ail  its  waters  must 
hiive  been  mer«  fountains  and  springs.  The 
same  elevated  range  divided  it  flroro  Parophylia 
on  the  south.  Another  branch  of  this  great 
Asiatic  mountain  ridge  separated  Isauna  from 
OilicM.  Uiougb,  as  has  been  otnenred  in  the  ani* 
cteCifada,  the  rugged  distriet  of  that  eoontry 
idjoinin^  Isauria  assumed  its  name  in  (be  geo- 
graphy of  the  eastern  empire. 

UnlRtn,  (-UMiaA,  phir.)  a  lugged  nMNintain 
of  Thrace,  cormA  with  vines  and  olives,  near 
the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Its 
wines  are  excellent.  The  word  /.tj  '-m^  )n  in- 
diacriminately  used  for  Thracian.  Homer.  Od. 
9^Virg.  a.  2,  V.  37.  Mn.  10,  v. 361. 

I^MrsT*??,  n  river  of  Boeotia,  falling  into  the 
Eui  ipiL-i,  .viicre  Apollo  had  a  temple,  from  which 
he  was  called  Isvunins.  A  youth  was  yearly 
chosen  by  the  Bceolians  to  be  the  priest  of  the 
sod,  an  ottee  to  wkkh  Hercules  was  once  ap- 
pointed. JPmi.  9,  c  10— OeUL  m  8A- 
Strab.  9. 

basDONBs,  a  people  of  Asia,  extending  orer 
IkeNflioBtoiiledSeriea.  Tbe^  history  is  con- 
Boeled  with  dutf  of  Chinsi  and  consequently 
very  slii^Vitlv  with  that  of  classic  times  and  clas- 
sic count  ries.  As  they  dwelt  berond  the  Itnaus, 
imi  were  known  therefore  even  W  nameboi  im- 
perfectly, we  can  say  but  little  of  them,  except 
that  one  of  their  principal  towns,  named  Issedon, 
was  sumaraed  Serica,  and  the  other  Scylhia', 
the  former  being  now  called  Lop,  and  the  latter 
JAfw  Skar,  in  Bngltsh  the  Btadr  Tmn. 

Is<?ra,  now  Aisse,  a  town  of  Cilioia,  nn  the 
contines  of  Syria,  famous  for  a  battle  fought 
Uiere  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
Fenians  nnder  Dnnus  their  king^  in  October, 
B.  C.  Sn,  in  cenaeoaence  of  which  It  was  cal- 
.ed  Nicopi^lts.  In  tnis  batrlp  rh  ^  Persians  1  -t, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  lUU,tWU  toot  and  KMXK) 
horse;  Slid  the  Macedonians  only  300  foot  and 
ISO  horse,  according  to  Diodorus'SiciiItis.  The 
Persian  armv,  according  to  Jnstin,  consisted  of 
400  000  f  i  i-  and  100,000  horse;  and  61,000  of 
the  fonner  and  10,000  of  the  latter  were  left 
dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken  pri- 
soners. The  loss  of  the  Macedonians,  as  he 
farther  adds,  was  no  more  than  130  foot  and  150 
horse.  Accordingto  Curtius,  the  Persians  slain 
aOKMinted  to  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse ; 
and  tlMM  of  Akxinider  10  ai  fiwt  «nd  190  horse 
killed.  nrA  "VOI  ii-nnnded.  Thi^  spot  5s  like- 
wise famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus, 
A-  D.  194.  in  Alrr  —JusHn.  II,  c.  9. 

ChtL  3.  c.  r—Arrim^DM.  VJ.^CU.  ft,  AU. 
90.  P^am.  2,  ep.  10. 

IsTER,  a  TiVft  of  F!  11  rope.    Vid.  D<tnubins. 

IvraMus,  a  stnall  neck  of  land  which  joins 
OM  <oantry  to  anotiwr,  and  prevents  the  sea 
from  makituf  them  separate,  such  as  that  of  Co- 
rinth, odled  often  the  Isthmns  by  way  of  emi- 
Moee,  wbkh  jote  Petopijnumn  to  <3neee. 
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Nero  auempted  lo  cui  u  acruei«>,  auu  nmke  a 
communication  between  the  i-ao^xs,  but  in 
vain.   It  is  now  called  Ikxamiii.  ::yira&.  1.— 
Akin,  '2,  c.  2.— P/ia.  4,  c  t— 1,  v.  lOL 
l.sTRu,  same  a-i  Hisiria.  ,'it/u/i.  1  -  ,1f  c. 
Z.—Uv.  10,  Slc—PUh.  3,  c.  l'J.~- Jus, in.  'J,  c.  i 
ItaUa.   "  Without  entering  inuui.cly  in:a 
the  exaininatiuti  of  the  several  aji|H.'liatioits 
which  Italy  appears  to  have  borne  in  di^uini  ages. 
It  may  be  slaved  ;<i-iR'rjiiIy,  ilmi  uic  i.aiiic  ul'  Hcy 
peria  was  first  given  to  it  by  the  U reeks  ou  ac- 
count of  its  relative  position  to  iheir  country, 
ancl  that  with  those  of  Ausunia  and  Saiurnia  it 
is  more  commonly  met  with  in  ihc  pocis.    i  iit: 
name  of  CEnotria,  derived  from  the  ancient  race 
o(  the  G^Inoiri,  seems  also  to  have  been  early  ic 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  wasapplted  byinem 
to  that  southern  portion  of  Italy  only  wi:h  u  furh 
they  were  then  acquaiir.'-d.    TIku  ui  lialia  is 
thought  to  have  been  deduced  iruin  Italus,  a 
chief  of  the  CEnoiri,  or  Siculi.   Others  again 
soughttheoriginof  thenanie  in  the  Greek  woid 
irdX  ■{,  or  the  Latin  viluluj,  which  corresponJ.s 
with  it.   But  whatever  circumstance  may  liavc 
given  rise  to  it,  we  are  told  that  ihi.s  also  was 
only  at  first  a  partial  denomination,  applied  ori- 
ginally to  that  southL-m  extremity  of  the  boot 
w-hich  is  ooiifined  between  the  gults  ol  M.  /Cu- 
pktmin  and  SmiUace.  ancienily  Lameticus,  and 
•ScylleticDs  Smos.  n  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  process  of  time  it  superscf'cd  every  other 
appellation,  and  finally  extended  itsdi  u  ..r  the 
whole  peninsula.   This  is  generally  all  weJ 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Au^iLsiosr, 
and  we  may  tnerefor^  fix  npon  that  period  as 
the  most  convenient  fur  denuini,'  the  iincien'. 
boundaries  of  Italy.    At  that  liuie  it  ap|>car.4 
that  the  Maritime  Alps,  or  that  pai  t  of  the 
chain  which  dips  into  the  Gu}/  of  (Scnon,  the 
ancient  Mare  Ligusticuui,  fornied  its  cxtremv' 
boundary  to  the  iiorih-wesi.     The  same  grc/«l 
chain  sweeping  round  to  the  head  of  tiic 
at  to,  was  considered  fti  constituting,  fts  it  <ii>c> 
now,  its  northern  termination.    The  ciiv  of 
Tergeste,  now  Ti  uiie,  had  l^eu  reckoned  the 
farthest  point  lo  the  north-east,  till  the  j)rovinee 
(rf'Histria  was  included  by  Augustus  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  which  were  then  removed  tA  that 
'  direction  to  ih<>  litrle  river  Arsa,  VArw.  The 
sea  that  bounded  the  western  coast  of  Italy  bore 
the  severalaamesof  Mare  Infenun.Tyrrhenon, 
and  Etrusenm;  while  ihoseof  Mare  Superum, 
Hadriaiicum  orHndriacum,  were  attached  to 
the  eastern  orAdri.ific  M-a.  Aiuii'ir.  L,'iif.,'iaphcrs 
appear  to  have  entertained  ditferent  ideas  of  the 
ftgure  of  Iialv.    Polybins  considered  it  in  its 
eeneral  form  as  Weirr.,'  likf  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  s»»as  meeiiii;:  :it  (he  proinon'ory  of  Ci> 
cynthns,  C-ipn  di  SlUo,  as  the  vertex,  fo; mea 
the  sides,  and  the  Alp  the  base.    But  S:rabo 
i«  more  exact  in  hts  oelinentioo,  and  obsen'es. 
that  its  "ihapf* bears  more  resemblance  to  a  quad- 
rilateral than  a  triangular  figure,  with  iisou:- 
line  rather  irregitlar  than  rertilineal.  Pliny 
describe*  it  in  shape  a««  similar  i  >  an  cl  insrate^ 
oak  leaf,  and  lerminatin!?  in  n  crestjcnt,  the 
h^m<  "tf  whii'h  Wivild  be  th"  [-r  Mu  )'i'ories  of 
Leucopeira,  Cnptt  deW  Armi.  nnd  lAciniuiu, 
Capo  delU  Colonng.    Accordin?  to  Pliny,  the 
Icneih  of  Itnly  from  Augusta  Prasioria,  Aosta, 
at  the  fool  of  the  Alps,  to  Rhegium,  the  other 
extiamitjr,  was  1090  lailesi  bat  this  dinaaoi 
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IMtlobe  estimated  not  in  a  direct  line,  but  by 
the  great  road  which  passed  through  Rume  and 
Capua.  The  real  geographical  distance,  ac- 
cording toihe  best  ma]is,  would  scarcely  lurnLsh 
tiOO  modem  liaiian  milc^  ol  suiy  tu  the  de- 
gree; whiehue  equal  to  toout  700  ancient  Ro- 
man miles.  The  same  writer  e^tlIIlall■.s  iis 
breadth  I'rom  the  Varus  to  the  An>ia  ui  ilU 
miles ;  b^iweea  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
▲lenuiai  136iniicsi  inthe  narrowest  part,  be- 
tween the  Sinos  ScTtadti^,  Ooljo  di  iiquiUau, 
and  Sinus  Terinacus,  Golfo  di  S.  Eujcmia,  ai 
90  miles.  The  little  lake  ofCutilise,  near  Re- 
ate,  iii£ti,  in  the  SaUnaconniiy,  was  cutisider- 
ed  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy.  ISo 
writer  is  so  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
pnmes  of  Italy  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus : 
and  we  regret  being  obliged  to  give  only  a  sum- 
awry  of  the  passage,  instead  ol  presenting  it  to 
the  reader  in  the  historian's  own  warm  and  ani 
mated  language.  '  Comparing  Italy  with  other 
eotmtries,  he  finds  none  which  unite  so  many 
inponant  adraniages.  The  lenile  fields  of 
OampaDia  bear  three  crops  in  the  year.  The 
wines  of  Tuscany,  Alba,  and  Falemus  are  ex- 
odleni,  and  require  little  trouble  to  grow  them. 
The  onres  of  the  Sabines,  of  Daunia,  and  Mes- 
sapia,  are  inferior  to  none.  Rich  pastures  feed 
uinumerable  herds  and  flocks,  of  oxen  and 
horses,  of  sheep  and  gcats.  Its  mountains  are 
dolhed  with  the  finest  tunber,  and  contain  miar- 
nea  oftbe  choicest  marbles  and  other  kinds  of 
stone,  together  with  metallic  veins  of  every  f^n. 
Navigable  rivers  afford  a  constant  coiniauiuca- 
lion  witween  all  its  parts.  Its  forests  swarm 
vjlhgama  of  every  description.  Wann^rings 
aboond  difoaghout ;  and  besides  all  tboe  ad- 
vantage!, the  climate  is  the  most  mild  and  tem- 
perate, in  eveiy  season  of  the  year,  that  can  be 
imagined.*  The  origin  of  the  first  inhahkants 
of  ualy,  is  a  qoeatno  on  which  it  is  prtqier  to 
sute  that  we  now  bnt  little.  The  information 
we  derive  on  this  point  from  the  writers  of  anti- 

Saixy  is  so  scantv,  and  withal  so  confused,  that 
:  can  scarcely  be  expected  we  shotild,  in  the 
present  dav,  arrive  at  any  clear  notions  on  the 
subject;  even  thoiif,'ti  it  is  allowed  that  in  some 
respects  we  are  better  qtfalified  than  the  an- 
cienls  ior  investigating  the  matter,  from  beine 
•eqnahtted  wMi  me  manner  In  which  the  earth 
was  first  divided  and  peopled  ;  a  knowledcre 
which  we  derive  from  the  earliest  a.s  well  as 
IMM  aothentic  records  in  existence.  Ryckius, 
la  an  elaborate  dissertation,  has  been.dili^cnt 
in  collecting  all  that  antimiity  has  transmitted 
to  us  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  loo  little  dis- 
crimination of  what  is  fabulotis  flrom  what  is 
Idstorical  te  Ms  work,  to  allow  of  Rs  beini^  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  useful  for  re- 
ferfTicc  only.  Preret,  a  learned  French  acade- 
mi'  ian,  who  seems  to  have  directed  hisreseareh- 
es more  particalarly  to  remote  and  obscure  points 
ef  lilstory  and  ehrnnolo>7y,  ha.^  been  at  mtich 
pains  to  elnci'afe  th**  questinn  now  before  ns; 
the  result  of  his  investijiaiion,  or  rather  say  his 
avatemjis  given  in  the  Mfimoires  de  TAmde- 
mie.  He  roTiceives  that  Italy  was  altogether 
peopled  by  land,  and  therefore  rneets  all  the 
early  colonies  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Ha1icama.s!TOS,  came  by  sea:  He  distinguishes 
i^rce  migrations  of  three  separate  nations;  the 
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ingenious  ideas  in  his  scheme,  but  if  bgeneraify 

lou  bold  and  conjectural,  and  wants  liie  Mippoii 
of  history  in  so  tiiaiiy  pomus,  thai  ui>  uj  lUion 
cannot  be  allowed  tu  have  much  we<(;lii  in  dc 
cidiog  the  question.  Pelloutier,  BaiUetti,  antt 
Dnrandi,  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  the  uri* 
gin  of  all  the  earliest  nations  or  Italy  liuiii  a 
Celtic  stock.    Other  writers  agaui,  .sucii  as 
Mail'ei,  Mazzuchi,  and  Guamacci,  have  imv 
gined  that  the  first  settlemenis  were  immediaie* 
ly  formed  from  the  east.  Where  historicsl  re> 
cords  lail,  the  analysis  of  langua^^e  i>  the  only 
clue,  it  niu^l  be  allowed,  which  can  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  nations  with  any 
probability  of  success;  but  when  the  results  are 
so  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  much  doubi 
must  of  necessity  auach  to  the  prucetis  by  whidi 
those  results  have  been  obiained.  The  know* 
ledge  of  the  ancient  lanpxia^'es  of  Italy,  of  which 
the  Latin  must  be  considered  as  a  dialect  only, 
though  it  became  the  prevailing  one,  is  compa- 
ratively of  recent  date.  The  £intscan  alpna* 
bet,  the  eharaders  of  which  are  the  same  as 
thai  ofthe  Umbrian  and  Oscan  dialects,  had  not 
been  identified  and  made  out  with  ceruiiuiy  till 
within  the  last  filly  years ;  fortkeiMcribeaoio* 
nuroents  of  these  peonple  being  rare  and  scanty, 
it  has  been  a  wora  of  time  as  well  as  of  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  to  draw  any  %v  (  Il-t'Nta- 
blLshed  conclusion  from  them.  These  two  last 
qualities  are  eminently  d  isplayed  in  the  learned 
work  of  Lanzi  on  the  Eirust^an  and  oilier  an- 
cient dialects  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  bul  a  Miiail  part 
ofthe  praise  due  to  him  to  say,  that  in  his  es- 
say he  has  dune  more  towards  making  us  a^ 
quainted  with  this  carious  branch  of  ancient 
philology,  than  all  the  writers  who  had  preceded 
nim  taken  collectively.  Though  Lanzi  luin>eU 
declines  entering  into  the  'tiscussion  un medi- 
ately under  our  consideration,  it  may  be  inferred 
flrom  his  researches,  that  as  the  Greek  language 
in  its  most  ancient  foim  aJ'^l^■ar^  to  enter  largely 
not  only  into  the  com|K»ition  ofthe  Latin  laii- 
guage,  this  being  a  fact  which  has  always  been 
acknowledged,  but  also  into  that  of  the  other 
Italian  dialects,  the  first  settlers  of  Italv  and 
those  of  Greece  w  ere  tlic  .same  lace;  that  as 
the  latter  country  became  more  populous,  its 
numerons  tribes  extended  themedTss  along  the 
shores  of  Epirus  and  Tllyrinm,  till  they  reached 
the  head  ofthe  Adriatic,  and  poured  into  Italy. 
We  must  however  admit,  thai  other  nations  of 
a  difiierent  race  soon  penetrated  into  Italy  Onm 
other  quatters,  and,  by  intermixing  wRh  itsfini 
inhabitants,  communicated  to  the  ancient  lan- 
miage  of  that  country  that  heterogeneous  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Greece.   It  is 
chiefly  on  these  two  principles,  supported  how- 
ever by  the  te-timony  of  anli(]uiiy,  thni  we  ven- 
ture to  ground  the  following  system  rcKpeciia^ 
the  origin  ofthe  early  population  of  Iialy.  Thm 
Umhri  appear  to  have  the  best  claim  lo  the  title 
of  its  aboriifinal  inhabitants.    They  probably 
came  fn)m  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  hav 
ing  reached  Italy,  gradually  extended  theiA> 
selves  along  the  ridge  of  the  Apfteninea  to  iia 
southern  extrem  iiv.  Considering  the  Umbri  air 
the  aborigines  of  Italy,  we  are  inclined  to  derive 
Aom  them  the  Opid^or  Osci,  and  (Enotri,  who 
an  knowa  to  have  ejtirted  wilb  ih«m  m  ikal 
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coTintry  before  ihe  siege  of  Troy.  Nearly  con- 
teiTijporary  wiiii  ihe  Umbri  u\  re  ihe  ^icaui,  Si- 
calii  and  Ligures,  who  all  came  Irani  the  vesii, 
and  along  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean  iu  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed.  The  in- 
terval i>i  [line  which  intervened  t>ciween  these 
three  coloQies  is  unknown,  but  there  is  ihis  dis- 
tipctioa  to  be  made  between  them : — the  Sica- 
ni  were  supposed  to  be  Il>eriajj};;  the  Siculi 
were  probably  Cello- Liguriaub;  ihe  Liguus, 

groperly  m)  called,  were  ceriainly  Celts.  The 
icani  having  been  giaduallj^  propelled  towards 
the  aomb  of  Italy  by  the  nations  which  follow^ 
ed,  are  known  lo  have  passed  al  a  very  remote 
period  into  Sicily,  which  from  ihem  uUained  the  ' 
Dame  of  Sicania.  That  a  noall  part  ot  their 
face  remained  in  Italy  is  however  probable ;  aud 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  aiicicDt  Auruoci 
and  Ausones,  who  are  otherwise  unaccounted 
for,  mav  have  been  a  remnant  of  this  very  early 
mjgntton.  The  Siculi  are  known  to  haiw  oe- 
Clipied  Tuscany  and  part  of  Latiuin  for  along 
time,'  but  bcmg  also  driven  south  first  by  the 
Umbri  aided  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelas^i,  and  suc- 
cessively by  the  Opici  and  CEnotn,  they  also 
eiossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  which  ihey  comma- 
nieated  theimame.  Thiseveni  issaiJ  in  have 
happened  about  eighty  years  before  the  siege  oi 
T  ro y .  The  Ligures  occupied  tiie  shores  of  i  he 
Qui}  of  Genoa  as  far  as  the  Amn,  and  pcDpU-d 
a  great  part  of  Piedmont^  where  iliey  remained 
undisturt)ed  till  they  were  subjugated  by  the 
Romans.  AAer  the  departore  of  ihe  Siculi, 
eonsiderablechangesappieartobave  taken  place. 
The  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  who  came  probably  from 
the  north  of  Greece,  and  assisted  the  Umbri  in 
their  wars  with  the  Sicali,  occupied  Ibeoountrv 
flram  which  this  latter  people  haidbeen  expeUea, 
In  conjunction  with  tne  Umbri,  and  together 
with  them  formed  the  nation  of  the  F.irusei  or 
Tosci.  About  the  same  period  the  Opici,  or 
Cbci,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  central  re- 
gion of  Italy,  extended  thems«.*lves  lar^jely  both 
west  and  east.  In  the  first  direction  they  form- 
ed the  several  communities  distinguished  by  the 
mme  of  Latins,  Rntuli,  YoLsci,  Camponi,  and 
BIdirini.  In  the  central  districts  they  consti- 
tuted the  Sabine  nalicm,  from  whom  were  de- 
scended the  Picentes,  as  well  as  the  iEqui, 
Marsi,  Hemici.Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marruci- 
ni.  Prom  the  Opici  nirnin,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Liburni,  an  Illyrian  nation  who  had  very 
early  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Apuli  and  Daunii. 
Feticetii  and  Pcedicnli,  Calabri,  lapyges,  and 
Messapii.  The  Greeks,  who  formed  numerous 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy  ader  the  sie^e 
of  Troj,  found  these  several  people  and  the 
CEnotn,  still  further  south,  in  possession  of  the 
eoimtry.  But  the  CEnotrian  name  disappeared, 
tO||ether  with  its  subdivisions  into  the  L».'uiar- 
nu,  Chones.  and  Itali ;  when  the  Sanonite  na- 
tSoB,  whieh  oerived  its  origin  from  the  Sabines, 
bad  propagated  the  Oscan  stock  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Hirpini,  Peniri,  Caraceni,  Fren- 
taai,  and  snbseqoentlv  of  the  Lencani  and  Bm- 
ttt.  the  north  of  Italy  the  following  settle- 
ments are  considered  a.s  posterior  tn  the  siei:e  of 
Troy.  1st,  That  of  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  na- 
tion who  fixed  themselves  between  the  river 
ld%v  and  the  Adriatic^ad,  Thatofihe  Oanli^ 


a  Celtic  race,  who  crossed  the  Alp*;;  and,  hov- 
mg  expelled  tbe  Tuscans  from  liie  piai.ts  of 
Lombardy,  gave  to  the  cuuutr}-  which  they  ue- 
cupied  tlie  name  ut  Ci^lpioe  Qaul.  Tiiese, 
with  several  Alpine  tribes  of  uncertain  origin, 
are  all  the  iohabuaais  ot  ancient  Italy  to  whom 
di>iuict  denommatiou!)  ait^assignetl  in  hiMoiy. 
Wc  are  informed  b}'  Pliny,  that  afier  Augustus 
hiid  extended  the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Ntari- 
imic  Al^to  and  the  river  Arsia,  he  divitle<l  that 
country  into  eleven  rcgiuus:  viz.  1.  Cumpanm, 
including  ahw  Laiium.  "l.  Apulia,  to  whic^ 
was  annexed  part  of  Saaminm.  3.  Lucania 
and  Brutium.  4.  Samniuin,  together  with  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  4iqui,  &<;.  5. 
Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Flaini- 
nia,  extending  from  the  Appenines  to  the  Po. 
y.  Liguria.  10.  Veuetia  containing  liiMria 
and  the  country  of  the  (.'ami.  11.  Transf«a- 
daoa,  comprehending  what  remained  between 
Venetiaand  the  Alps.  This  division,  though 
not  to  be  overlooked,  is  \oo  seldom  noticed  to 
be  of  much  utllitv.  The  following  distribution 
has  been  adopted,  we  believe,  by  most  geogra- 
phical writers,  and  w  ill  be  found  mu(Ji  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  hL^iory.  1.  Li- 
guria. 'J.  Gallia  (  isilpina.  3.  Venetia,  in- 
cluding tbe  Cami  aud  Histria.  4.  Etruria.  6. 
Umbria  and  Picenum.  6.  the  Sabini,  iEqui, 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marrucini.  7.  Rornn. 
».  Laiiura.  I).  Cainnania.  10.  Saranium  and 
the  Frentani.  11.  Apulia,  including  Daimia 
and  Measapia,  or  lapygia.  IS,  Lucania.  13. 
Bratii."  Cnm.JI. 

Itauca,  a  town  of  Ba-tica,  belonging  to  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  B;£ti:i,  between  UisraliK  and 
Ile.-da,  the  birth-piace  of  Trajan  and  Hadiinn^ 
now^  StviUa  la  Vrieja,  in  Andalusia.  Ilalica 
was  founded  by  Scipio,  about  A.  U.  C.  664, 
and  Augustus  afterwards  cunferrnl  on  itiha 
honours  and  privileges  of  a  mtmicipmm. 

Ithaca,  a  eelebrided  island  in  tbe  Ionian 
Sea,  on  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  being  pan  oi 
the  Un^^dkHDiof  Ul^fasea.  It  is  very  rocky  and 
mountamous,  measures  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  /wto 
del  Compare,  or  Thmcki.  Homer.  II.  2,  v.  139. 
—Od.  I  V.  186, 1. 4,  V.  601,  1.  9,  v.  'iO.—Strab. 
I  and  8.— Mela,  '2,  c  7.  "  Ithaca,  now  Tit- 
aki,  lies  directly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which 
it  is  di-stant  al)om  six  miles.  The  extent  of  this 
celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  authori- 
ties, does  not  correspond  witn  modem  coaipi»> 
tatlon.  Diesearebns  deaeribea  it  as  narrow,  and 
mea.su r in ^0  stadia,  meaning  probably  in 
length,  but  Strabo  affirm.s,  in  circumference; 
which  Is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  noi 
less  than  30  miles  in  circuit,  and,  according  lo 
Pliny,  only  twenty-five.  Its  length  is  nearly 
17  miles,  but  iisbreailth  not  more  than  4.  The 
highest  and  most  remarkable  monaiain  in  the 
island  h  that  ao  often  anadedtovnder^naair 
of  Neritus.  According  to  Mr.  Dodwell  the 
modem  name  is  Anoi,  which  means  lefly ;  he 
observes  alao^  Aat  the  forests  qxriren  of  bf  B»> 
mer  have  disapptuad ;  it  is  at  present  bare  andi 
barren,  producing  nothing  bin  stunted  ever- 
greens and  aromatic  plants.  It  is  evident  Irom 
several  passages  in  the  Odvstiey,  that  there  wan 
a  city  named  Ithaca,  ppobaolv  tbe  capital  i  f  iht. 
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'wfpanaiAy  placed  ona  ragf^hei^  Its  rains 
tut  gmetnm  identified  with  those  cnnruing  the 
MomiTt  of  the  hill  of  Aito ;  '  Part  of  the  wnlt? 
which  surrounded  the  arropolisarr  ^  li  1  tij  tv- 
main ;  and  two  long  walls  on  the  noith  and 
flo«uh  sides  are  carried  down  the  hill  luwaids 
the  bay  of  Aitos.  In  this  intermediate  space 
was  the  city.  These  walls  are  in  the  second 
style  of  earlv  military  architecturt ,  r< imposed 
otwelMoined  irregular  polygouBt  like  the  walls 
of  the  Cyclupian  cities  of  Aign  «tMl  Mfeam. 
The  vhole  was  buiU  upon  terraces,  ouinp  to 
the  rapid  decliv  ity  of  the  hill.'  The  port  called 
by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so 
•bcaraidr,  is  now  known  bjr  the  naine  oC  Port 
Tte  preiient  populatioD  oT  Ae  iilaiid 
amounts  to  about  8000  sonls.  It  T)ro<lnces  only 
eora  autteient  to  maintam  the  innabitaQts  half 
Ae  jctr."  Cmm, 

iTBAceaiJB,  three  islands  opposite  Vvbo,  on 
tte  coast  of  the  Brvtii— — Baiae  was  called  abto 
Jtkacesxa,  because  built  by  Bajus.  tke  pikl  of 
Ulv^s.   SU.  8,  V.  540, 1. 12,  v.  118. 

1TH6MB,  a  town  of  Messenia,  which  surren- 
liered, aAer  ten  years'  sicjie,  to  Ln'-rdrpmon, 734 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Jupiter  was 
called  Ithmnates,  from  a  temple  whicTi  he  had 

there,  where  games  were  also  celebrated,  and 
the  eoftoaeror  rewarded  with  an  oakeo  crown. 

Pans.  4,  c  3aLr— M.   TkA.  4,  VB*— 

S^rak  8. 

Inoa  PoRTUs,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Wit- 
mtrndj  or  Bmdogne  in  Picardjr.  Cssar  ad  sail 
thence  on  his  passage  into  Britain.  C«t.  Q,  4, 

C  lOl,  I.  5,  c.  2  and  5. 

Itc.n  4,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  Edm  in  Cum- 
berland. This  name  belonged  abo  to  iJbe 

Stlvmy  FrUk,  into  which  the  iMm  diaeheiges 
itself.  Comb. 

IrtRfA,  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia.  It  lav  between  the  Trachonitis  and 
Aoianitis.  whiea  eoostituted  the  border  region 
between  iQC5e  conntries,  and  had  on  the  east 
the  mountain  of  Hermon,  whirh  separated  it, 
in  part  fromBnianea  nnd  Palesiine. 

JmtMMt  a  pan  of  Palestine,  extending  from 
ibebordefs  of  the  stony  Arabia  along  the  Dead 
Sea  upon  the  ?a?tt,andthe  country  of  the  W.W- 
istincs,  which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  west.  On  the  north  it  had  Sa- 
maria, and  it  contained  within  these  Imiitsthe 
earty  tribee  of  Jndah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si- 
meon. Afler  the  return  fvom  Babylon  the  name 
of  Judaia  was  first  given  to  this  countr}',  ex- 
Midnig  for  the  most  pan  over  the  former  king- 
donis  of  Jndah  and  Lsrael.  The  ruins  of  its 
former  distinguished  cities  still  appear;  the  ci- 
ties themselves  have  for  the  greater  part  perish- 
ed. Joppa,  Qaxa,  and  Jerusalem,  however,  re- 
main, and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil  yet 
•niri  s  ihe  Promised  Land,  .lud.-i^a  ron.^titnted 
h<  kinirdom  of  flerod  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  was  at  last  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
three  Palestines  into  which  all  the  surrounding 
coantry  was  divided,  abont  the  beinnningcrf'  the 
fifth  CfntTiry  of  our  era.  Even  before,  though 
the  limits  as  given  above  were  recoc^nised  in  the 
n^toritf  seoufd  to  Herod,  the  friend  of  the 
Romans,  it  wa«  not  acknowledged,  apart  (from 
Palestine,  in  the  prorincial  distribution  of  the 
empire. 

JtLioMAOOt,  a  city  of  Oaul,  now  Angers  in 


Anj&tt.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  item  ihit 
name  of  the  people  whose  capita)  it  was  ii>  oh- 
eient  times.   Those  people  were  the  Ande.s  O' 

A  rii1(»cavi,  who  da'ell  aoout  the  confluence  o 
the  Liger  and  the  Meduana,  the  Loire  and  ihf 

JuMopous.    Vid.  Gordium. 

Jf'Lis,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ciw,  which 
gave  birth  to  Simonides,  &c.  The  walls  of  \hi* 
city  were  all  marble,  and  there  are  now  some 
pieieee  remainiBg  entire,  above  IS  feet  in  height, 
as  the  monunenla  of  ila  ancient  sptendoor. 
PUnA,c.  12. 

JuNdNia  Pbomontohiom,  now  Cape  7\nfnl- 
gar.  It  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  (he  Straits 
ef  cm^^iOtar,  whieh  may  be  comidered  tocoto- 
menc e  from  this  point.    Voss.  nd  ]\1rl 

JtJRA,  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  .separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  or  SwnzeflaMi 
from  Buipnidy.  Ctu.  G,  1,  c.  S. 


LabeItis  Palvs,  a  lake  in  Dalmatia,  to- 
wards the  bonlers  of  Illyria.  It  received  the 
waters  of  the  Oriundus  and  the  Clausula  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  discharged  iis  own 
through  the  Barbana  into  the  Hadriaiic  uui  Mare 
west  of  the  month  of  the  Drinus.  At  its  son^ 
ern  extremity  was  Scodra,  Scutari,  the  name 
of  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  lake.  The 
people  living  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Lebea- 
tes.  Liv.  44,  c  31, 1. 45,  c.  2C. 

LABicim,now  CWMwttf,  a  town  ofltaly,  called 
also,  iMviciim,  between  Gabii  and  Tiiscnhim, 
whieh  (H-camea  Roman  colcmy  about  four  cen- 
tu  ri  cs  B  C.  Virg»  Mm,  7,  IWi— SI,  c.  90^ 
1.  4,  c.  47. 

LaBOT.ts,  a  riiw  near  Antioeh  in  Syria. 

L'BROM,  a  nart  of  Italy  on  the  Mediterra- 
1)  <r     ippoaeatobeLeglwirn.  Cic.%adftm%. 

Laced£MOn,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  n}90  Sptirio,  ana 
now  known  by  the  name  of  IfJi.u'tra.  It  hns 
been  severally  known  br  the  name  of  Lckgni^ 
finom  the  Leleges,  the  mst  inhabitants  of  the 
conntn',  vr  frrim  Leiex,  one  of  their  kings;  and 
Q  btiUo,  f  rom  cEbalus.ihe  sixth  king  from  Eu- 
roias.  It  was  also  called  tkcaUmpolis,  from 
the  hundred  cities  which  the  whole  province 
contained.  Ldex  is  supposed  to  have 
been  th^  first  kjn|;.  His  descendants,  thirteen 
in  number,  reigned  succAsively  after  him,  till 
the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orestes,  when  the 
raclido!  recoveied  the  Pdoponnesna,  about  80 
years  after  (be  Tro|Bn  war.  Froeles  and  Enrys> 
ihenes.  the  descendants  of  tlie  Tlrraclid.T,  en- 
joyed the  crown  together,  and  after  ihem  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  should  alwavs  sit 
on  the  throne  together.  Vid.  Evrfsikeufs.  These 
two  brothers  began  to  reign  B.  C.  1102;  their 
successors  in  the  family  of  P/  odes  were  called 
PTociida,  and  afterwards  Eurfpmtiilte,  nnd 
those  of  Eun  sthenes,  Bwn^ikniida,  and  after* 
wards  AisidfT.  The  stiecessors  of  Proclcs  on 
the  throne  Ix'^an  to  reign  in  the  following'  'irder  ; 
Sous,  1060  B.  C.  after  hi*^  father  had  rei^iipd 
43  years:  Eiiiypon,  1038:  Prvtanis,  1021: 
Eononms,  966:  Polydeeiee,  907;  Lycnrsrtiis 
^'>P:  Chnrilaus,  Nican  Vr,  P0«  Theo- 
pompoa,  770;  Zeoxid^n^  l-£i :  Anaxuiamus. 
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600:  Archidamu';,  651:  Agasiclo, 005 :  Aris^ 
too.  564  :  Demaratuii,  &26 :  Leotychides,  491 : 
Acmdamus,  409 :  Ans,  437 :  Agesilaus,  397 : 
Archidainus,  SGI  :  Agis  2d,  338:  Eudamidas, 
930:  Archidainus,  Ecdamidos  2d,  268: 

Agis,  244:  Archiaamiis,  -230:  Euclidas,  225: 
Lycargos,  219 : — The  successors  of  Eurys- 
dieiMs  were  Agis,  1059:  Bebetfratos,  1058: 
Labolas,  1(W3 :  Dorv  sNtis,  986:  Agesilaus,  957: 
Archelaus,  913:  Ti;leclus,  853:  Alcamcnes, 
813:  Polydorus,  776:  Eurj'c rales,  TO4 :  Anox- 
aader,  6tn:  EaiycimMi  9d,6&l:  Leon,  607: 
Annximdrides,  56S:  Clcomenes,  530:  Leoni- 
das,  491:  Plistarchus,  under  guardianship  of 
Pausanias,  480:  Plistoaaax,  4(36:  Pau.sanias, 
406 :  Agesipolis,  397 :  Cleombrotus,  380:  Age- 
sipolis  'M,  371:  Cleomenes2d,  370:  Areiusor 
Areus,  309 :  Acroiatus,  2G5 :  Areus  2d,  264 : 
Leonidas,  257 :  CleombrotiLs,  243:  Lei>nida5 
restored,  all :  Cleomenes,  235 :  Agesipolis,  219. 
Vndertne  two  last  kings,  Lycurgns  and  Agcsi- 
poh's,  tho  monarchical  jxjwer  was  aMlishcd, 
ihough  Machajiidas,  the  tyrant,  made  hinijieU' 
absolate,  B.  C.  210,  and  NabLs,  206,  for  four- 
teen years.   In  the  year  191  B.  C.  Lacedsmon 
joined  the  Achaean  leaguc.and  about  three  years 
aftertlie  walls  wt- re  demolished  by  order  of  Phi- 
lopoemen.   The  territories  of  llaconia  shared 
tm  Ikte  of  the  Aelwan  confederacy,  and  the 
whnlo  was  congncred  by  Mummius,  147  B.  C. 
and  ctinverted  into  a  Roman  province.  The 
iijli;ibitantsof  Lacedncmon  have  rcndertni  thcm- 
sel  ves  illustrioas  for  their  courage  and  intrepidi- 
tr,  for  their  lore  of  hommr  and  liber^,  and  for 
their  aversion  to  sloth  and  luxur\'.  Thcv  were 
inured  frora  their  youth  to  labour,  and  their 
laws  commanded  ihem  to  make  war  their  pro- 
fession. The^  never  applied  themselves  to  any 
trade,  hat  tbeir  only  employment  was  arms  an<) 
they  left  every  thin;,' el^e  t.)  the  care  of  their 
slaves.    Vid,  HeloUe,   They  hardened  their 
body  by  atripes  and  manly  exercises ;  and  ac- 
customed themselves  to  undergo  hardships,  and 
even  to  die  wiihnut  fear  or  regret.    From  their 
valour  in  the  !ie!d,  and  their  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  courted  and  re- 
.vered  by  all  the  neigbbouring  princes,  and  their 
assistance  was  .'.everally  implorerl  to  protect  the 
Sicilians,  Carlhaginian.s,  Thracians,  Kir>'ptians, 
Cvreneans,  Ac.   As  to  domestic  manners,  the 
I<actdipmonian5  as  widely  difiered  from  their 
neifhboan  as  in  politieal  eoneems,  and  their 
jioblesl  women  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  hired  for  Aoney.    In  the  afuirs  of 
Greeee,  the  interest  of  the  LaeedBmonians  was 
often  powerful,  and  obtained  the  superiority  for 
500  years.   Their  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenians  is  well  known.  The 
authority  of  their  monarrhi  was  checked  by 
Ibe  watcbflil  eye  of  0ie  Htlhoii,  wbo  bad  tbe 
power  of  imprisoning  the  Icings  themselves  if 
eniby  of  misdemeanors.    Vid.  Ephnri.  The 
LueaflnBanians  are  remarkable  for  the  honour 
and  reverence  which  they  pay  to  old  age.  The 
names  of  Lncedamon  and  Sparta  are  promis- 
cuniisly  applied  (o  the  capital  of  Laconia,  nn  l 
often  confounded  together.   The  latter  was  ap- 
plied to  the  metropolis,  and  the  former  was  re- 
served for  the  suburbs,  or  rather  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.    This  pro- 

trietv  of  distinction  wns  (  ri;:im1!v  ohserved. 
at  in  proeeas  of  timeit  was  totally  lost,  and 


both  appellatires  were  soon  synonymous  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  city  and  coui>> 
try.  Vid.  Sjfaria,  LatMttia.  The  place  where 
tbe  city  stood  is  now  called  PaU0  CAori,{tkt  tim 
lawn,)  and  the  new  one  erected  on  its  ruins  at 
s»>me  (lisiarice  on  the  west,  is  called  Miuiim. 

LopSM.  3.— ^AMfm.  8,  3,  Ac— »r«/^  I, 
Ac.— JRIal.  in  Lye.  &c.—Diod.—Mela,  2 

LicbnmONii,  and  Laceojemu.nes,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lacedsmon.    Vid.  Loo'daman, 

LAciDEs,  a  viUage  near  Atba^  x'hiCx  de> 
rived  its  name  fhm  Lacins,  an  Atbeniao  Hero, 
whose  exploits  are  unknown.  Here  Zepiiyius 
had  an  altar  aaeied  to  him,  and  likewise  Ceres 
and  Proaerptne  a  lenple.   Paus.  1,  c.  37. 

LAcivicM,  a  promontorv' of  Magna  Qreecia, 
now  cape  CMonna,  the  >u)Uthem  boiuidary  of 
Tareiiium  in  I'aly,  where  Juno  Lacinia  had  a 
temple  held  in  great  veneration.  It  received 
its  name  IIknb  LMinina,  a  fluBoosriilte  kit^ 

there  bv  Hercules.     Liv.  24,  C.  3^  L  99,  C.  5^  L 
30,  c.  20.—  ViTg.  jEn,  3,  v.  528: 

LiooaaioA,  now  Lagot^  on  the  bay  of  tjh 
gta,  near  the  Sncnim  PnmoQioriinii,  now  Gape 
St.  Vineent.  It  was  in  Ibis  eitr  of  Laaituua 
that  Metellus  besieged  the  rebel  nero  Seiloriva. 

LacOnia,  LacOnica,  and  Lacedjkmon.  Tbe 
little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Taygetus, 
formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  siile  of  Me*- 
senia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  irave 
rise  on  the  nonhem  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on 
the  southern  to  the  Burotas.  A  eootinnation 
of  the  same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan 
territor)'  from  the  small  di.stricl  of  Cynuria,  ' 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Argive*,  bin 
became  afterwards  a  comant  cause  of  conten- 
tion between  thetwo'states.  Prom  the  tradi- 
tion  collected  hv  Pansnnias.  it  ap{->ear--  ttiat  li.e 
Leieges  were  generally  regarded  ns  the  firvj  in- 
habitants of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  ancient  race 
that  he  tracer  the  foundation  of  Sparta,  and  the 
origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns;  bnt  he  has  ncil 
informed  usbv  what  revoltuion  the  Tvndari(hr, 
who  were  the  la.st  princes  of  the  first  Laconian 
dynasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pelops  ft 
the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  trn?, 
of  Tvndareus,  but  who  could  not  have  stirceH- 
ed  to  the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  mnst 
probably  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  foct  in 
the  power  and  inflnence  obtained  by  Pclops  and 
Atrensnt  thisearlv  peri'i  !  nver  nearly  the  whole 
peninsula.  Thus,  while  Agamemnon  reigne<.l 
over  Arei>s  and  Myeene,  the  domination  of  his 
brother  Menelaus  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Laconia  and  a  great  portion  of  Mevsenia.  ILv 
mer,  as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the  name  >( 
Lacedamon  to  denote  both  the  city  and  the 
eonntry  of  wbieb  it  was  the  capital ;  bnt  when 
the  word  Spnriri  is  used,  it  is  always  with  refe- 
rence to  the  town.  Menelaus  was  sMcceedcd  , 
by  Orestes,  and  Orestes  by  his  son  TisamenM*. 
It  was  dnrine  the  reign  of  the  latter  that  ihe 
Dorians  and  Heraelid-r  invaded  Peloponnews. 
iind  in!ro.!n.-"<!  irreat  and  permanent  poli'i-^al 
changes  ihrotightnit  the  whole  peninsula.  I  a- 
conia being  conquered  bv  the  invadin?  annv, 
Tisam'"nus.  with  the  Aeh-rnns.  withdrew 'o  the 
/F.gialns,  the*  occupied  hv  the  Toninns  In  the 
division  which  took  place  of  the  eompiered  ter- 
ritory, Argos  was  assigned  to  Tcmenns.  Me» 
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to  Cregpfccatei,  and  Laconkto  AriMod»>i 

mus  ;  but  the  latter  dying  before  the  parritinn  ' 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  il  was  adjudged  thai 
his  two  sons  Eur>"sthcnesand  Procles  should  be 
jjOUit  heirs  of  ihe  poMewioOT  ftUotted  (o  their  fik- 
ther;  and  they  tSm  beeame  the  pro^itors  of 
a  double  line  of  king>.,  who  reigiu'd  nt  Sparta 
for  several  generations  with  equal  {xjwer  and 
anthoritr.  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Btntn,  BorjMbenes  and  Procles  divided  Laco- 
nia  into  sir  portions,  which  vrrrv  governed  by 
deputies,  they  themselves  re^idiriL:  ;i'  Sparta. 
The  inhabitaiiLs  oi  this  city,  called  Sptutiatae, 
cnjojred  fweulmr  rights  and  privileges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  Perirpci,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who.  ihonsjh  in  some  respects  subject 
to  the  Spnrtan  i  ii-.z'  ns,  were  vet  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  were  equafiy  eugiMe  to  the 
d^l^rent  oAces  of  the  stale.  The  third  cTaH 
consisted  of  flavf  Tim-n  -  l  Helots,  who,  having 
been  at  first  tributarj',  were,  in  coo.scqueoce  of 
their  revolt,  reduced  lo  slavery,  after  an  obsti- 
atteeonieat,  called  the  war  of  the  Helots.  This 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Helos,  a  La- 

conian  town,  \vh!<-ti  wn--  r>riMn  i';l  in  tqM- 
lion.    The  Helots  b*nng  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regxilatcd  by 
the  state,  anci  certain  duties  itn posed  upon  them. 
The  laws  relative  to  this  uulortnnate  class  of 
men  are  ascribed  to  A;ris  son  of  EurvMhenrs. 
The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Ly- 
CQTgtts  in  the  Spartan  eonsritation  wast  (he  crea- 
tioBof  ri  sfnatp.ron^i^tintrnf  twenfv-eitrhi  mem- 
bers, who.  being  in  all  matters  of  delitveralion 
posscssctl  of  equal  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  eflectdat  check  against  any  iiifrinf{e> 
ment  of  the  taws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a 
justlalance  in  the  «;tnte,  by  supporting  the  r  row  n 
ai^unst  the  encroachments  oi  the  people,  and 
protecting  the  latter  against  any  undoe  influ- 
ence of  the  regal  power.   It  was  also  enacted 
that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  summon- 
ed, and  have  the  power  of  deriding  upon  any 
qtiesiuH)  pio}KJ««ed  to  them.  No  measure,  how- 
ever could  «»riginate  with  them ;  they  had  only 
the  riu'hf  nf  appmvinir  eir  rejertinr  whnf  %va*^ 
snbmit'-'ij  If)  thf'in  by  tiie  sennii'  ;uvl  two  kiiii:^. 
But,     ilatiL'»'r  n^.'^  tobenpprrh''i)<fi''l  fromva- 
rioos  aUrmpts  subseqnenttr  made  br  the  people 
to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meettnjp*,  it  was 
ii'  '  'n-^'Mi  ord.iined,  that,  ifdie  Inttrr  endeavour- 
ed to  alter  any  law,  the  kincrs  and  senate  should 
dinolvc  the  a.«semb!y,  an<l  annul  the  amend- 
ment.   With  a  view  of  counierbn!ancing  the 
trreni  power  thus  committed  to  the  lei^i^ilntive  a^- 
••einl'iv,  v.iA  whifli  rni^'hi  d'-'-'iTsr-rat-'  info  oli- 
garchy, five  annual  mai^usi  rales  were  appointed, 
named  Ephori,  whoseofllee  it  was,  like  that  of 
the  tribune's  ar  Romp,  to  ^rateh  over  the  Inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  protect  ihcm  a^in.s!  the 
influence  of  the  ari^ocracy.   Lrcurpxis,  in  or- 
der to  banish  wealth  and  Inxair  from  the  state, 
made  n  new  dfvf^on  of  lands,  m  which  the  in- 
come and  po.vosv^ion';  of  nil  •were  rendered  >  ii'^'l 
He  divi.l'vl  t)ie  terntoiy  of  Sparta  into  '.KW 
porti  K!^,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into 
30,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  nssicned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.    These  parrels  of  !nnd 
were  siippo^ei!  to  produce  sevenfv  meilirnni  of 
gnin  ft>r  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  won»an,J»r9ideH 
a  Miffieient  quantity  of  wine  and  oil.   Tlie  more 
eflectunllr  to  bcmiMi  the  Um  of  riches,  the  Bpnr* 


tan  iMrgirer  prohibited  die  wa  oi  goi<i  anil  alk 

ver.  ana  allowed  only  iron  monn',  affixin-fjeven 
to  this  the  lowest  value.  He  aiso  mstiiuied  pub* 
lie  repasts  termed  Phiditia,  where  all  the  citizear 
partook  in  csoiflMn  of  soch  Ittigal  fare  as  the 
tawdifoeted.  The  Idngs  even  were  not  exempt- 
ed fVom  this  regulation,  but  eat  with  the  othei 
citizens ;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  re- 
spect to  them  beingthatof  havii^aduublc  por- 
uon  of  food.  The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in 
public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andna.  At 
(he  age  of  seven  all  the  SjMirtan  child  r«n,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  lules  of  discipline 
and  exerci.se,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  accordinjr  to  the  ajjes  of  the  l)oys, 
but  were  ikh  entirely  remitted  even  after  they 
hadattttfaiedtonaBlKMMl.  Poritwasamazira 
with  LycurgH!;  that  no  man  should  live  for  him* 
self,  but  for  nis  country.  Every  Spartan  there- 
fore was  regarded  as  a'soldier,  and  the  city  it<ielf 
resembled  a  great  camp,  where  every  one  bad  a 
fixed  allowance,  and  was  required  to  perform  re- 
pi1ar  ice.  In  order  that  ihey  mii^ht  have 
more  IcLsureto  devote  ihemselvestomaniai  pur- 
suits, they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  me- 
chanical arts  or  trades,  which,  together  wiib  t!  e 
labours  of  nericnilu re,  devolved  on  the  Heiois. 
The  condition  of  these  ill-fated  meneannoi  own 
now  be  considered  without  feelings  of  commise- 
ration for  their  ftnffferings,  and  cxeemtkm  and 
horror  nt  the  rondurt  of  their  opprcv-^ors.  Ai  is- 
totle  has  recorded,  that  when  the  Epliori  cnle.'- 
ed  upon  their  office  they  began  bv  declaring  war 
against  the  Hekts,  who  vxre  then  liable  to  be 
attaeked  and  mntdered  wiibdnt  any  form  ofjm?- 
\\ot'  whatsoever.  Somctiine."*  indeed  the  Sp n rrrtn 
youths  armed  with  daggers  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  in  ambtiscadr,  f o  sorprtse  and  put  to 
death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches  whom 
they  mieht  chance  to  meet.  These  criptia,  as 
thev  wr  re  eallerl,  tr.oW  place  most  comn.i  i.  v  ai 
nieht;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  tlii.'>  i  a rbn- 
rous  exercise  were  frequently  assailed  t  \  ';iv. 
and  ]iii'rher-'i!  whilst  work  if.  g  in  the  fields.  The 
two  reignins  houses  of  Loreda'mon  tiHtk  (he 
name  of  Agidn*  nntl  Enriponud.-p  from  Airis 
and  Ennpon.  sons  of  Eon  sihenes  and  Procles, 
the  flrst  Heraeltd  sovereign" ;  since,  asEphoma 
a'^^erted,  tlie'-e  were  InnVed  upon  a«  havinir  «trp- 
eeeded  to  the  throne  in  tlieir  own  right,  whiK 
their  fathers  obtained  the  erown  by  foreiim  aid. 
Pparfa  yimx  alreadv  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
when  Crrrsus  was  induced  by  the  counsels  of  an 
omrle  to  rourt  it.s  alliance :  but  the  so<'e«  tus, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian 
monarch,  were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  steg* 
and  capture  of  Sardis.  But  for  the  unexam- 
pled instance  of  devotion  in  their  eonnfry's 
cause,  displayed  by  Leonid  as  and  his  300  com- 
panions, the  LacedvmoniaB  character  would 
not  have  been  distinanished  in  historv  for  i*s 
eni^  fcy  of  patriotic  real  dtirinrr  the  Persian  con- 
flict; since  tardines-sand  superstition  prevented 
their  sharing  in  the  glorieaofthe  field  of  Mara- 
thon :  the  want  also  of  energy  and  lalent  in  iheir 
commander  Rur\'btndes  would  l»o  dmiht  hava 
hrni.ii'ht  p'^'"''"  f'i  'h''  vrr"*^  of  i1<'^*m-c;  i-  ifi  hrt.\ 
not  the  wis«lom  and  vi-'nnr  tIi.  tth^'  •.•]■•<  in- 
fernosed.  to  conrfernct  tli.-  eff'-' '•^  "f  ^>'--  w'-.t'sc 
and  VBcillatnig  disposiHon.  The  battle  of  Plt^ 
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MN,  il  ii  IIW^  wfts  won  by  a  Spartan  general, 
andU  cannot  be  denied  thai  the  vakNU  twd  tinn- 
ness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  contributed 

mainly  to  the  success  uf  that  ineinoiable  ilaj- ; 
bat  yet  how  mean  and  cooiemptible  appears  ttie 
procrastinutum  ul  the  Spartan  guvetjim^m  in 
taking  the  field,  when  compared  with  itie  heroic 
zeal  and  devouuii  of  the  Alheniau-s ;  notwith- 
standing ilic  stii-ngih  and  resouiccb  ol  the  lormer 
were  as  yet  uuiupamid,  whilst  tbe  latter  were 
wlAMMit  a  eouniry,  and  dettiime  of  erery  thing 
bat  their  arms,  and  courage  to  employ  them 

Hainsi  tbe  common  enemy.  AAer  the  battle  of 
ycale,  which  f^eed  the  it>\&nd  and  colonies 
fimn  iha  Penian  yoke,and  the  captoraof  SeM^ 
whereby  the  HellespaiiC  was  opened  to  th«  Gre- 
cian fleet,  the  I.accdajmonians  abantloned  ihe 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  Tbe 
mpid  advance  of  the  Athenians  towards  uni- 
versal domination  proved  too  late  the  error  they 
had  been  guilty  of  in  Withdrawing  from  tbe  com- 
mand of  the.'  Persian  war  bei'ore  its  termination  ; 
and  tbe  Spartan  government  gladljr  made  the 
wrongs  Hwtaiiwd  By  the  Ckxinthiaaa  in  the  af- 
fairs ofCorcyra  ana  Potidflsaa  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Athens."  With  this  began  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin 
of  Athens,  and  which  was  hardly  leas  pemicioas 
to  Laeonia  herxlf  and  to  the  rest  of  Greeee. 
War  followed  war  with  vnryinir  siicrevs  for 
many  years,  and  terminated  only  in  the  loss  of 
libattjr  toaU*  and  the  extension  of  the  Maoedo- 
aiaa  bmk  and  power  over  the  free  states  of 
Oreeee.  To  this  succeeded  the  Roman  autho- 
rity, nnd  tlif  i  »assage  of  empire  across  the  Ionian 
and  Adriatic  seas  from  Macedon  to  Rome. 
**  Undar  the  domidation  of  Bone,  the  Inhahii- 
ants  of  Lflconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces 
of  Greece,  heing,  says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as 
allies  than  as  subjects.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  nation,  oorotstmg  of  twveral  maritime  towns 
around  Srinria,  was  dignified  with  the  tit1«^  of 
Eleuiherolacones,  conferred  iiptm  it  by  Augas- 
tus,  together  with  other  privileges,  for  the  zeal 
which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  fa- 
Toor  of  the  Romam.  Laeonia,  from  its  rugged  • 
and  mo(in"ainoiis  rharacicr,  was  naturally  bar- 
ren and  liirticull  of  culture;  such,  in  short,  as 
Euripides  described  in  one  of  his  lostplajrs.  The 
cpkhet  of  tnrtitrva,  applied  by  Hoiner  to  this 
eowitry,  has  been  supposed  tnr  some  to  refer  to 
its  great  extent  compared  with  the  other  states 
of  PelofKiooesus,  but  by  others  to  the  number 
of  its  vall«^  Laeonia  could  boast  at  one  time 
of  possessing  one  hundred  cities,  but  the  great- 
er part  of  lh«!se  were  probably  like  the  iiemi  of 
Altica,  no'  lar£»er  than  villatres.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  conntiT,  including  the  Helots, 
whoeonstituted  by  farUioiiiaatiraaieRmtclasB, 
bein?  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  be  ati> 

mated  at  270,000  soul.s."  Cram, 

Lade,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  was  a  naval  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  looians.  Biniot.6, 
c.  l.—Pavs.  I,  c.  35.— S/roA.  17. 

Ladon,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  falling  into  the 
Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into 
•  kntral,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  n^ipened 
near  hs  banks.    iStrab.  1.— JMWa,  2,  c.  3.— 

Pauf.  R,  c.  25.— Or/V.  W.  1,  v,  fi.'iO  ^TT. 

Another  in  Elia.  This  little  stream,  now  call-  i 


ed  tbe  Dervieie,  aA<r  flowing  nenr  tbe  vil|f  ti 
Pylus,  discharges  itself  into  the  Peneus. 

LJBNTaYouNKs,  the  most  ancient  inbabitauts 
of  Sicily.  Some  supi'u>e  ihcm  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leiuiiiuia,  and  to  have  been 
neigbbiMintto  tbe  Cyclops.  They  ted  on  homan 
fle>ii,  and  when  Ulyv>es  came  on  their  roa-sts, 
thfy  :iuuk  lii.s  hiii]!^  aiiil  devoured  his  com])a- 
nions.  {\iiL  Anlijihcifs)  '1  bey  were  oi  a 
gigantic  stature,  accordmg  to  Homer,  who,  how- 
ever, docs  not  mention  their  eonntiy,  but  only 
.speaks  of  Lamus  a.s  their  capital.  A  colony  oi 
them,  a.s  some  suppase,  pa^-sed  over  into  Italy, 
with  Lamus  at  their  bead,  where  they  built  the 
,  town  of  Forini*,  whence  tbe  epithet  of  L«a(rp- 

fvfiia  is  often  VMdfcr  that  of  AmRMNA.  #>fM. 
,  c.  b—Ovid.  Akt.  14,  V.  233,  &e.    Past.  4 
ex  Pmt.  4,  ep.  10.—  Tzclz.  in  Lycopkr.  v.  6<& 
and  eia— A^r.  Od.  10,  v.  m.—SU.  7,  «Ml 
Laotra,  a  city  of  Taurica  Chersonesas. 
Lambrani,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  the  Lam- 
brus.    Suet,  in  Cas. 

Lumber,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  £sdling 
into  tbe  Po. 

Lamia,  a  town  of  Thrssaly,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sinu-s  Maliacus  or  Lamiacus,  and  north  of 
the  nver  Sperchnis,  famous  for  a  siege  it  sup- 
ported aAer  Alexander's  death.  Vid.  ImM' 
mmt.  Dud.  16,  fte. — Pam$.  7,  e.  & 

Lamije,  small  islands  of  the  MgetMf  oppoejie 
Troas.    Plin.  5,  c.  31. 

Lampsacus,  and  Lampsacuh,  now  Lams4ikif 
a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Propontts  at  the  north  nAhydoe.  Prii^iiiBWM 
the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  of  which  he  wa» 
reckoned  by  some  the  founder.  His  temple 
there  was  the  asylum  of  lewdness  anddebanch> 
ery,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most  unnatural 
lust ;  and  hence  the  epithet  Lampsacivs  is  used 
to  express  immodesty  and  w^tonnes*^  .Alex- 
ander resolved  to  destroy  the  city  on  acc  ount  of 
tbe  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or,  more  properly, 
for  it.s  firm  adherenec  to  the  interest  ol'  Persia, 
ll  was,  however,  saved  Irom  rum  by  ihe  artilice 
of  Anaximenes.  Vid.  Awixivunef.  It  was 
formerly  called  Pityusa,  and  received  the  name 
.of  LampsaeoB  from  Lompsace,  a  daughter  of 
Mandron,akinj?of  Phrvna,  wlin  pave  informa- 
tion to  some  Phoceans  who  dwelt  there,  that  the 
real  of  Uie  inhabitants  had  coiupired  against 
their  lives.  This  (imely  informatioDsaved  them 
from  destruction.  The  city  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  their  preserver.  The  wine  of  Lamp- 
sacus was  famous,  and  therefore  a  tiibute  of 
wine  was  pranted  from  the  city  by  Xerxes  to 
maintain  the  table  of  Themistbcles.  .tA^/a,  1. 
c.  IB.—Strab.  \3.—l*avs.  9.  c.  Sl  —Iferndot.  5, 
c.  117.— C.  Nep.  in  Thtmisl.v  10— OriVi.  I. 
Trist.  9,  V.  26.  Fast.  8.  v.  345.— Lir.  33,  c.  38, 
1. 36,  c.  ^SL-'MaHial.  23,  ep.  17,  5S. 

Lamt-s,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  flow- 
ing from  mount  Taunis,  the  whole  width  of 
the  country,  into  the  Aulon  Cilicitis.  From 
this  river,  which  is  still  called  the  £<Am«U9,  the 
district  to  which  it  belonged  was  called  Lamo* 
U^.—jyAnviUr. 

Lancia.  Three  towns  of  ancient  Hispania 
were  loown  by  the  name  of  Lancia.  One  of 
these  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Astnres  in 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Duriiis  and  the  ■ 
coast.  The  other  places  of  ili  is  nnme  If|on:.'rc 
to  Lnwlanis.  Of  these,  the  one  called  Qppir 


was  situate  bciween  the  western  bonk  of 
the  Cuda  «nd  ihe  sprinn  ot  Uie  Muada,  {Mn^ 
dego,)  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  nodera  «- 

Guard^a;  and  thai  called  Transcuda,  from  r 
posiuoa  also  on  lite  Cuda,  mav  be  Ciudad 

LiMKWum,  bf  eorraption  Lombards,  one 
t€  the  mort  eekbnted  of  toe  nocihem  barbarian 

fiiirilohv  u  luch  the  Roman  empirr  \v;is  over- 
lixruwD.  I  be  original  seaia  of  lim  people  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  Anom  the  kMBMt  ol  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  became  known,  an  i  iri  m 
their  vanoui) mifjraiions during  ihe  eraui  vvljich 
they  fif>'  jTCM  iii  iliL-rasclves  to  history.  Their 
Scaadiaavian  ori^m  has  been  sopported  wul 
dented,  and  authorities  of  the  hi? bott  duwcter 
reject  on  the  one  hand,  and  advocate  on  the 
Other,  their  connexion  with  the  Germanic  race. 
However  the  truth  may  be  in  relatiom  to  their 
wriiffH  BftiirBMHiiii,  the  f  jngoimdi  vera  a^led 
in  GcmuiijwlMdi  ih^  renriaa  to  Rooian  his- 
tory bcpins,  and  whatever  differences  charac- 
terized them,  may  be  considered  as  distinctions 
of  a  tribe  rather  than  of  a  race.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  ve  find  this  people  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe ;  and  by  the  year  500  of  oar 
era,  they  had  approached  the  Danube  and  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  or.  in  other  words,  the 
cooAaes  of  dvilinuoa.  Their  putiralar  pro- 
rince  appenr;  to  have  ht-en  at  this  period,  and 
for  some  tiiuu  aik  ruai  dN,  a  part  of  the  modem 
duchy  of  JiTandenimrsk.  Few  in  number, 
Uiqr  nwde  up  in  courage  and  ferociljr  iof  their 
aiunerieid  inferioiitjf ;  tuid  in  all  the  wars  end 
changes  of  the  barbarians,  they  maintair  r  J  :ti  i  !r 
fierce  independence.  Even  when  migrating  lie- 
lore  the  new«Bd|nlcniflniltiludc  of  those  who, 
cootiniiaUv  presamg  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
impelled  the  north  upon  the  centre  and  the  cen- 
tre upc',  itiL  south,  Incy  appear  rather  to  have 
left  their  seats  lor  more  auspicious  countries, 
•nd  not  to  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
force.  In  their  warswith  the  lander  triU-s  liif-y 
were  invariably  success/ ul,  and.  ihouph  scarcely 
known  until  thV  time  ul  Trajan,  and  then  bm 
nierely  named,  by  the  time  of  JtLstinian  they 
4veTe  sufficiently  known  and  respected  lobe  in» 
viied  within  the  pale  of  the  empire.  At  the 
suggestion  of  this  emperor  they  crossed  the 
Dfmube,  and  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the 
provinces  of  iNohcam  and  Pannonia.  Wiib 
the  Avatathejr  conquered  the  Gepidi,  and  after 
occupyinpr  Pannonia  for  some  lime,  they  formal- 
ly detennined  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Other 
bnrberians  bad  broken  the  barriers  which  the 
raoity  of  the  Romans  had  placed  as  the  limits 
of  their  empire,  and  as  a  bulwark,  with  the  au- 
•V)rity  of  their  name,  airainst  hostile  encroach- 
ment; but  the  desire  ofbooly  had  been  with 
Lhcm  the  trovcming  principle.  Alboinus,  king 
'jf  the  I^inbards,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Italv, 
and  pa^sintr,  on  tlic  inviiaiion  of  Narjses,  the 
resistance  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  barbop 
nms  tribes  between  the  mountaimr  and  the  Po. 
The  conquests  of  thi<;  savacc  hern  changed 
again  the  name  of  all  the  north  of  Italy;  and 
as  its  Gallic  invaders  had  inparted  to  it  their 
name,  which  daring  all  the  ages  of  the  Roman 
tola  it  bore,  so  fVom  this  succenfnl  auempt  of 
the  LoDgobardi,  the  r.amr  of  Lorobar>!\',  n--lL'ti- 
•d  to  the  conquests  of  Alboians,  has  remained  < 


to  them  tbrongh  all  the  changes  of  iwelvelrar^ 
dred  yeais^  and  marics  the  limits  oi  h  is  v  ic(one>. 
The  Lombardi  fVom  thenonh  »\  it  :\d  quickly 

over  Italy  ;  and  ihe  tiil'u;ai y,  or  ;t.s  we  perliap^ 
should  say ,  liie  ieudi^l  dukc^,  established  even  in 
Campania  the  name  ai.d  power  <rf  the  LonibaH 
race.  In  the  middle  ages  three  powers  a ro(«  to 
claim  supremacy  in  Italy ;  the  j  uj  e.  as  ^uaitlinn 
of  r  -cle^iaslical  inter esi ,  ll,e  e.\!UL*i  ol 
venna,  lu  whom  were  intrusted  the  interests  of 
the  eastern  emperors;  and  the  Leoibard  king!<, 
u  ho  hnldly  claimed  lo  be  considered  kj|lt;^  ot 
liaJy.  The  conilict  betWet-u  lhci>t;  puweis  waas 
long  and  wariu  ;  the  Lombards  for  a  timeap* 
peared  toprevail,  but  the  entreaties  oi  ihe  ohvrch 
obtained  an  in  the  unee  redonhied  Fraaln, 
and  raised  up  a  new  claimant  lo  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  arms  of  Charlemagne  were  match- 
ed  against  those  ol  Deaideiins,  Ihe  la.si  king  oi 
the  Ju>mbards»and  the  new  empire  of  the  west, 
established  by  tb«  Frank  monarch,  wa.s  lounded 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  LoratHirds  and  the 
subversion  ol  the  Lombard  throne.  Thus  end* 
ed,  774,  the  history  of  this  people,  who,  after 
having  lived  the  wild  life  of  a  iNomadic  ii  il  e. 
imd  causing  terror  even  to  the  savage  inhabit, 
ants  of  thenorthom  forests,succeeiI(  d  in  fiivjnq 
a  new  throne  and  a  new  name  to  Italy.  From 
thL<i  time  the  name  of  Lombard  unifies  merely 
thai  the  people  bearing  it  belong  to  Upper  Ita- 
ly, and  conveys  no  longer  the  notion  ol  a  bar- 
barous character  or  a  peculiar  race;  and  this 
cormM  appellation  becomes  less  otgcctionable 
than  uiat  original  name  of  Longobardl,  whii^ 
denoted  the  beaided  ferocity  of  the  German 
foresters.    i^c^Ai  Ori^ne  de'  LongvbaTd. 

Lanvvivm,  a  town  ol  t.»ij^||ff_  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  Juno  had 
there  a  celebrated  temple,  which  was  frequent- 
ed by  'li''  ii  hnbitants  of  Iialy,  and  particularly 
i)y  the  Ruinans,  whose  consiils,  on  first  entering 
ii|>t'n  office;,  onered  sscrifieea  to  the  goddess 
The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  covereil  with  a 
?oai>  skin,  and  armed  with  a  buckler  and  spear, 
and  wore  shoes  which  were  turned  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  Cic.  mo  Mmt.  de  Nat,  IX 
1,  e. ».  pro  JMitlM*.  UWLio.  8^  c.  li^JUO.  13, 
v.  364. 

LAODicfA,  I.  a  ciiv  of  Asia,  on  thebordersol 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
commerce,  and  the  fine  soft  and  black  wool  of 
its  sheep.  It  was  originally  eaUed  DUspolis, 
and  aflerwards  Rhoas.  Plin.  5,  c.  29. — Slrah. 
VZ.—McU,  1,  c  15.— Ctc.  5,  AU.  15.  FUice, 
According  to  the  Roman  di.<rtribu(ion  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  under  Coostanline,  this  waa 
a  town  of  Phr}'gia,  but  attribnted  by  Prolenqr 
to  Lvdia.  It  stood  on  tbeT.yrrs,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Azopu.s,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  ii  emptied  into  the  Maean* 
der,  and  mieht  with  almost  equal  proprieiy  be 
a'siirned  to  Lydia  or  Phr^-gia.  The  due  ob- 
servance'of  the  dlnriboiii  n  of  1  lie  provinces  info 
Juridical  Conventus,  &:r..  in  the  order  of  time, 
will  avoid  a  greiu  pan  of  the  amtnguity  arising 
from  rhc  rirnim-tarife  of  one  town's  being  va- 
riou.>ly  os^iyned  to  dilTcrenl  provinces.  As  the 
sent  of  the  imperial  court  foriis  di  trict.  T*odi- 
eea  superseded  Hierapolis  as  the  capital.  Its 
ancient  name  is  still  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
r.rdih.  llioueh  the  Turks  denominate  it  FsH. 
UiMTt  or  the  Old  CffOe.  U.  Aaothof  of 
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Digiii^ca  by  Cooglc 


I^tfaooia,  sarnamed  Comoosia,  now  Jmrdtum 

jjfdik^  Ui  tbe  Buriii-west  ul  Icomuok  111. 

4JMtkcr,  nmmMd  Liiwiu,  horn  ili  niiniian 

among  the  Goouniaiat  ol'  that  name.  It  skxxl 
between  the  river:>  Druntes  and  Elcuthcru>, 

weal  of  Eme}>i>a.^  IV.  A  ciiy  ot  ihc  &aiue 

Wne  upuB  the  c«w»i  la^  upfMut«  the  easieia 
•xtMBUty  of  the  iiland  ol'Cjrpnu,  audi  fnm.  iia 
sitaatiuri  was cnliile<i  sul  Maic.  The  name  is 
Still  exiani,  though  sii^^hUy  cliungccl,  in  Ladi- 
kieh.  riicrc  were  otbei  towas  upon  wkicll  Ihtt 
aupellatioo  was  bestowed,  iahoDuur,  gencraUjr, 
01  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  the 
Syrian  kings. 

LAOOicftNl,  a  jtfoviuce  of  Syria,  which  re- 
oivoi  its  vmma  mm  Laodicca,  it5  capital. 

Laphystivm,  a  moiiniaiu  in  Bcsotia,  where 
Jupiter  had  a  itiiijiie.  wiicnce  he  was  called  La- 
fktfUiiLS.  It  was  here  iliai  Albauias  prepared 
loimmolaia  Phryxusaad  UeUe,  whom  Jupuer 

Ikt  tumanie  and  Ikt  hnMigl  paid  10  lh»  god. 
Pmmx.  9,  c.  34. 

LARimni^  OC  LArima,  now  Larino,  a  town  of 
liM  Fraiuau,  sear  the  Tiferaos  before  it  (alls 
into  the  Adriatic  The  inhab^anU  were  called 
LarintUes.  Hal.  13,  v.  505. —  Cic.  Clu.  G3,  4. 
AtLU,\.l,  Vi.—Uv.  aa,  c  lb,  L  27,  c.  40. 
—Cm.  C.  1.  c.  3a 

Larissa,  I.  "  Larissa,  which  slill  retains  its 
BBiiif  ami  position,  wai>  one  of  tbe  inosi  ancient 
and  i]*jurishiii^  towns  of  Thcssaly,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  1^  Homer,  uakss  indeed  the 
Argos  Pelaj^cnm  of  tiMa  ipoel  is  to  ba  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  this  notion  would  not  be  en- 
tirely grooadlesB,  if,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  there 
was  COM  a  city  named  Ai^os  close  to  LAri!«a. 
TlwMBM  gMgrapher  has  eniuaeraied  all  the 
•adent  towns  of  the  latter  name ;  and  we  may 
collect  from  his  rcsearche.'?  that  it  was  peculiar 
to  the  PelaM;t,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  foona  bad  been  at  difTerent  periods  occu- 
pied by  that  people.  Steph.  Byz.  s.iysthat  La- 
rissa  of  Thes^ly.siiualetlon  the  Pcncu.s,  owed 
its  origin  to  Acrisins.  This  town  was  placed 
in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  which 
had  formerly  been  oeenpied  by  tlie  Pierriufti, 
■who  were  pnnlv  expelled  hy  the  Larissaeans, 
while  the  remainder  were  kepi  in  close  subjec- 
tion,  and  rendered  tributary.  This  state  of 
ihin^  is  said  bv  Strabo  to  luive  continued  till 
the  tune  o(  Philip,  who  seenatohave  taken  the 

Siremment  of  Thes'^alv  into  his  own  hands, 
ccording  to  Aristotle  the  constitution  of  this 
city  was  dcmocrattcal.  Its  magistrates  were 
eleetcd  bvthe  people,  and  considered  themselves 
as  dependant  on  their  favour.  This  fact  will 
account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians 
derived  from  the  republic  of  Lariaaa  during  the 
Peloponneslan  war.  The  Aleoadtt,  iBendoned 
by  Hero«lntn^  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the 
lime  of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of 
this  city.  Larlssa  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
soon  after  the  battle  of  CjrnoscephaliE,  Philip 
havini?  abandoned  the  place,  and  destroyed  all 
the  rovfi!  papers  which  were  kept  ifuTi'  Lt- 
rissa  was  attacked  by  Aniiochus  in  the  first 
wnr  be  was:ed  against  tiie  Romans;  Irat  the 
sietre  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  some  troops 
despatched  by  the  latter  for  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Dioilorus  informs  us  that  its  citadel  was 
mpliKe  of  great  lUenf^  Though  the  territo- 


ry of  this  city  was  exOMnelf  rich  and  ItarUle,  it 
was  subject  to  anat  lussei,  caused  by  the  ina»> 
dations  ot  the  FCMOK.  Dt.  01u1b»  fltolea  thM 

he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa :  but  that 
the  inhabiuints  give  the  name  of  Old  Lari&sa 
to  a  I'ala-o-CasU  o,  which  is  situated  upon  some 
vary  iugh  rovke*  at  four  hours  diAiance  towards 
the  avk  Dr.  QoUaad  and  lis;  DodweU  an 
however  of  opinion  that  the  modem  LariuA 
siandik  upon  Die  temaiiks  of  the  ancient  ctiy." 
——11.  Another,  suniamed  Oremasie,  *^aa 
mm\h^  iiBuos  lha  stecnnasa  of  iia  simalim  vaa 
also  aaiKd  Masgta,  as  we  ass  aamad  br 
Sirabo.  The  latter  appellation  might  indaaa 
lead  to  ih«  s^^^>pu^Ulon  that  A  was  tiK  ~ 
Alias  of  HoaMB. 

A(q%u  olim  Larissa  foteus :  nH  HfHlf 

yuttc  super  Argus  aranl. 

Larissa  Cremasie  was  in  the  dummioa  of  Achi^ 
Ics;  and  it  is  psobaUe  Irain  that  cireumsiaBiee 

that  Viriril  uive-s  him  the  title  of  Lari.s^a'^ls.  At 
a  much  laic-r  [icntxi  we  find  this  town  occupied 
by  Demetrius  Poliurceies  when  at  war  with 
CatwnndBfc  It  wsa  takea  by  Apaaini,  a  Bo* 
man  coomisnder  in  the  Mscsdonian  war,  and 
was  a^ain  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  war 
with  Perseus,  when  ii  was  entered  by  the  con- 
sul Liciaitts  Crassos  on  being  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  thus  described  \ff 
Mr.  Dodwell :  '  In  three  quarters  of  an  hoai* 
(from  the  village  of  Gradista)  '  we  arrived  at 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  hill,  ooversA  wilb  bnAas.  TbewaHsare 
built  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  the  summit  of 
which  we  arrived  in  twenty  minutes ;  the  con* 
St  ruction  is  of  the  third  style,  and  finely  boik 
with  torge  aMSMS>  TbeieisrsBsoofosnppose 
that  these  are  the  KBMias  of  Larissa  Cretnaou^ 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Achilles;  and  1 
conceive  there  is  an  error  in  the  text  of  Strabo 
reinjecting  its  distance  tnm  Echinu.<$;  for  twea« 
tv  stadia  fshould  propose  to  subslitiile  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ;  which,  calculating^  .something 
lessihan  thirty  siaiiia  an  hour,  rorresponds  with 
four  hours  and  a  half,  which  it  took  as  fo  per* 
form  the  joinmey.  Its  sitaatioB  is  remarkably 
strone;  and  its  lofty  and  impcndintr  aspect  aw> 
rits  the  name  of  Cremaste.'  Sir  W.  Gell  safS| 
'  the  form  of  Larissa  was  like  that  of  ssan  j 
veiy  ancient  Qrecian  cities,  a  triangle  with  a 
citade!  at  hiirhest  point  Tbe  acropolis,  in 
which  are  the  fragments  of  a  Doric  temple,  is 
connected  with  a  branch  of  Othrys  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  over  which  water  was  coiiducted  to 
the  city.  It  is  accessible  on  horseback  on  the 
side  nearest  Maknlla  ;  and  from  it  is  seen  the 
magnificent  prospiTi  of  the  Maliac  pulf,  the 
whole  range  of  (kta,  and  over  it  Pamassns.' 
Beyond  vt  Alope,  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Adhil- 
les,  and  whif'h  a^eordin?  to  Steph.  Bvz.  stood 
l)etween  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Kchinu.s.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Alitrope  noticed 
Scvlax,  and  retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the 

Melian  pnlf  below  MaknUa."   Oam.  III 

A  town  of  Syria  on  the  nrinili-s  l>"iv\'»'en  F.vi- 
phaniaaiid  Apatnea.  Itsmotlern  name. accord- 
ing to  D' Anvil  le,  is  SHir/rr.  IV.  The  niins 

of  a  city  in  .Assyria,  on  the  Tisrris.  above  the 
month  of  the  Zabns,  indicated  to  the  ten  thoti- 
sand  the  site  of  an  aneieni  tity  named  Larissa, 

soppoeed  to  have  been  dn«-ofed  I9  the  M'*  4s. 


L*aiMWi,  a  rircf  «f  MBfyaacans,  flowing 
from  mount  SeoUis,  and  fganj^f  ike  boundary 

of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

L«Riua  LACU«,  a  celebrated  piece  of  water 
in  Cu>aJpine  Gaoi,  now  Ijago  <U  C«mo.  On 
th«  borders  of  this  di  v  isiuo  ul  Italia  and  of  Rhse- 
lia  the  river  Addiia  spread  Hm-H  into  a  lake 
u'hich,  receiving  at  Uie  same  time  iribuiary 
streauis  from  the  Alps,  became  one  of  the  moGt 
bcautifoi  and  celebrated  •heeiaot  water  in  an- 
ciaBlllBl7,aBd  has  Vm  aono  oTiie  eeldirkv  in 
■odam  tunes  and  with  its  modern  name.  Here 
Pliny  had  two  villas,  and  Uie  lotuuaia  of  which 
he  qpeaksyet  beaiaihe  naou  of  the  nalaialisi. 
The  lake  and  its  sorroimdinjr  couniry  are  thus 
described  in  the  Classical  Tour.  "  The  lake 
of  Coma,  or  the  Larian  (tor  so  it  is  still  called, 
not  unfrequently  even  by  the  common  people) 
retains  its  ancient  dimensions  unaltered,  mid  is 
fifty  miles  in  lenplh,  frcm  three  to<»ix  in  breadth, 
and  Irum  luriy  lu  six  hundred  lect  m  depth.  Its 
fonn  is  serpentine,  and  its  bonks  are  indented 
«Ub  fipcqoem  creeks  and  bacboon ;  it  is  tabiict 
to  sodden  squalls,  and  sometimes,  efvn  when 
odm,  to  swells  violent  and  unexpected  ;  both  are 
equally  dangerous.  The  lauer  are  more  Ire- 
oaeBIfy  aqirfiaTod  in  the  branch  of  tbo  lake 
mttl  tanninates  at  Comn  than  in  the  other  parts, 
because  it  has  no  emissary  or  outlet,  such  as  the 
Adda  lurms  at  Lclco.  The  mountains  that  bor- 
der the  lake  aie  by  no  means  either  barren  or 
■akads  Ihcir  lower  regions  are  generally  corer* 
•d  vkholive^ Tines, and  orchards;  the  middle 
is  encircled  with  groves  of  chei^Qut  ot  great 
height  and  expansion,  and  the  upper  regions  are 
either  dowBs^or  Ibieits  of  pinaaad  fir,  with  the 
ezceptioBof  eeitaiBTery  elewltd  ridges,  which 
are  necessarily  either  naked  or  covered  with 
mow.  Their  sides  are  seldom  formed  of  one 
continued  steep,  but  usually  interrupted  by  fields 
and  levels  extending  in  some  places  into  wide 
plains,  which  supply  abundant  space  for  every 
kind  of  cultivation.  TheJ^e  fertile  plains  are 
ceneraUr  at  one  third,  and  sometimes  at  two 
thirds,  or  the  total  elevation.  On  orncar  diese 
levels  arc  most  of  the  to\vns  and  villages  that 
so  beautifully  diversify  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  cultivatioii  is  not  the  onl3r  source  of 
the  riches  of  the  Lan'an  territory :  variousmines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  now,  as  they  were 
anciently,  spread  over  its  surface,  and  daily 
opened  in  the  bowels  of  its  mountains ;  besides 
quarries  of  marbles,  which  supply  JiUfaw,  and 
all  the  nein;hl)ouring  cities  with  the  mnterials 
and  the  ornaments  of  liieir  most  magnificent 
churches."  Eustaa. 

L*aNoa,  a  small  desolaia  isbmd  on  the  coast 
of  Thraee. 

Laterh  m,  the  villa  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Arpinum, 
near  the  LirLs.    Cic.  ad  Atiic.  10,  ep.  l,el.  4, 
•p.  7,  ad  fr.  3,  ep.  \.—PUn.  15,  c  15. 
Lati M,  the  innaniiantsof  Latium.  Vid.LMHmm. 

LincM.  "The  Dsme  of  Latium  wb.s  at 
Irst  given  to  thot  portion  of  Italy  only  which 
ext*»ds  from  the  raoulh  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
caian  promontory,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast :  but  Mib-^cqncnih'  this  last  boun- 
dary was  removed  to  the  river  Liris,  now  Gari- 
tliaw,  whence  arose  the  distinction  of  Latium 
Antiqaom  and  NornuL  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  aoollieRi  bomidafT  of  Latium  was  oflOandp 
cd  Ihnibe  liikioUiaaMiitk  of  Ik*  linvYol' 


tumas  mid  the  Msssic  hilb.  Latium  AotiqMIl 
may  be  considered  as  bemided  to  the  north  b) 
the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  the  Latins  being  sepa- 
rated iioni  the  Sablne^  by  the  lomier  river,  and 
from  the  Tuscans  by  the  laoer  j  to  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  nver  Vfeas  «mI  Ike  ▼ulaiktt 
moUniain.<«,  and  to  the  west  Iff  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.    Even  in  this  narrow  territory  it  will  be 
observed  that  many  tribes  are  included  which 
wars  not  originally  incorpoimediaio  the  t^Ugk. 
eoBlbdemy,  and  eonseqwemly  did  not  oifer  sa» 
crifice  in  common  on  the  AlKin  mount,  nor 
meet  in  the  general  aaseat)ly  held  at  the  source 
of  the  Aqua  Fetf  liafc    The  csrliest  records 
of  Italian  history,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dion}'- 
sius  of  Halic«masBUs,  represented  tlie  plains  of 
Lainini  ;l^  lirsl  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  a  people 
of  obscure  origin,  but  who  woakl  be  entitled  to 
our  notice  from  the  rtrsmnlaBee  abovte  vmb- 
tioned,  even  had  they  not  acquired  additicmal 
historical  importance  Irom  their  subsequent  mi- 
gration to  the  celebratad  iriand  fkomtkencenam- 
ed  Sicily,  it  has  basBfmsiisaed,  however,  and 
af^arently  on  StlAulvM  fronnds,  whether  the 
statement  of  Dionysias,  in  regard  to  the  fir^t 
ponessioo  of  Lahum  by  the  Siculi,  be  correct; 
for  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily  they  are  said  to  have 
found  that  island  already  occupied  by  the  Sica* 
ni,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates,  came  originally 
Irom  the  banks  of  the  nvcr  Sicanus  in  Spain, 
having  been  driven  from  their  ooantiy  by  the 
Ligunans;  and  as  it  is  not  PWjbrtde  tiiat  this 
peo^e  crossed  over  directly  from  Spain  to  Sici- 
ly, we  must  adroit,  witli  Freret,  that  thev  like- 
wise iraveised  Italy,  and  haviiwffradaally  ad* 
vanccd  towwds  Ike  axiremity orthat  coimtry, 
finally  passed  iMo  the  sdfacent  islnnd.  It  is 
plain,  however,  from  several  jia.ssnjies  m  ancient 
writers,  that  the  occupation  of  luUy  by  the  Si> 
cani  was  something  nsare  tkav  a  trsnsleat  pa^ 
sage  through  that  country.   Respecting  the  Si- 
culi, it  is  not  ea.sy  t«)  ascertain  what  was  their 
ttriuin.  or  thecountry  wbirh  ihcv  occupied  prior 
to  their  settlement  in  Italy.   So  remote  indeed 
was  the  petiod  of  this  evoit,  that  Dionysius 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  settled  ihere 
from  time  immemorial.  But  this  opinion  is  too 
tinsatis&ctory  to  allow  the  modem  antiqnaiy 
to  acquiesce  m  it ;  accordingly  we  find  many 
systems  advanced  by  writers  of  that  class  re- 
specting  the  origin  of  thb  ancient  people.  Oli- 
vieri  coocluded  that  they  came  from  Greece, 
because  Ancona  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Siculi,  while  other  writers  ex- 
pressly call  it  a  Greek  riiy.    But  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  by  the'Siculi  of  Pliny  we 
are  to  understand  a  Syractwan  coUmy,  of  which 
flinibo  makes  nmitian,  and  to  which  Javenri 

alludes  when  be  call',  the  city  in  qtiestiin  the 
Doric  Ancona.  Freret,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended, that  the  Siculi  were  an  niyrtan  nation, 
who  sealed  in  Italy  not  long  after  the  Libumi, 
a  people  of  the  same  race,  had  established  them- 
selves in  that  country.  This  leanied  writer  has 
not  made  us  acquainted  on  what  authority  he 
grounded  this  assertion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  relied  chiefly  on  a  pa.ssage  in  Plinv.  in  which 
the  Siculi  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
Libumi,  as  having  anciently  possessed  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  ooantrr  in  the  province  which 
«M  aAenpwdaoalled  Pieow  t  he  mivht  abo 
hkMMdtaMkfhaikirafiM  darivea 
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wmi  eo^pMrt  AoB  Ptolenqr,  vbo  mentions  the 

Sicu'iota.  as  a  people  of  Dalmalia.    Il  would 
hard'V  be  advisaMc,  however,  lo  adopt  ihis  opi- 
nion «ifFieret  wi  hout  further  evidence,  espe- 
eiaUy  as  it  is  iuund  u>  be  at  variance  with  the 
•xpieM  lesliinuif  ct  n  writer  whoae  Authority, 
on  matters  conn^ed  with  the  hi-ton-  of  Sicily, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  hastily  rejectc-d,  we  mean  that  of 
PhitilliiS  of  Syracuse,  who,  as  Dionyaas  le* 
ports,  asserted  that  the  Sictili  were  Lignrhnis, 
and  that  having  been  driven  fh>m  Italy  by  the 
Umbri  and  Pclasj^i,  they  cros-sed  over  into  Sici- 
ly.   This  IS  aiso  the  account  which  SiUus  lia* 
licus  has  followed.  There  is  no  point  so  clear- 
)v  p't-vblished  with  respect  to  the  SicuU  as  that 
ol  ilieir  having  occupied,  at  a  very  early  nerifxl, 
the  Latin  plains  ana  part  of  Etruna.  Placed 
tberelbie  on  the  western  coast  of  Italv,  their 
eaimexian  with  Ligoria  waj  readily  oe  con- 
ceived, while  their  Ulvrian  origin  becomes  pro- 
portionably  improbable.  On  the  same  sopposi- 
tioa  likewise  we  can  well  understand  how  this 
people  may  have  been  driven  south  aloog  the 
western  coast  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pe- 
la^i^i  and  the  Aborigine    b  n  f  \>  e  allow  with 
Pliny  that  they  had  formed  settlcmeots  on  the 
Adnatic  niao,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how 
a  nation  so  largely  disseminated  and  so  firmly 
settled  could  have  been  expelled  from  Italy.  It 
is  evident  also  thai  the  SicuU  did  not  extend 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  Aborigines,  their  con- 
stant enemies,  were  placed  between  them  and 
the  Adriatic.  Lasily,  we  may  addtice,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  Liguirian  origin  of  the  Siculi,  a 
tradition  recorded  by  FeBtM,  which  Mted  that 
the  Sacrani,  who  are  the  aame  people  as  the 
Aborigines,  expelled  the  Ligtuians^nd  the  Si- 
cuU from  the  Septimontium,  or  Rome.  Diony- 
sius  likewise  mentions  the  Lagnrians  among  the 
iHBterogeneoas  popnlatioa  of  which  the  Roman 
nation  was  first  composed.  Ancient  writers  do 
nut  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of  the  people 
who  compelled  the  SicuU  to  abandon  Latium. 
Dionjrsiaa  informs  us,  that  PliiUstns  ascribed 
Iheir  eiepiilsioii  to  the  Umhri  and  Pelasgi.  Thu- 
cydides  refers  the  .same  event  to  the  Opiri ;  while 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient 
writer,  represents  the  Sicali  as  flying  from  the 
(Enotri.   Notwithstanding  this  apparent  dis- 
crepance, it  is  pretlr  evident,  that  under  these 
different  timii  's  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and  CEnotri, 
the  i^me  people  are  designated  whom  Diony- 
sius  and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term 
Aboritrines.  Having  already  sufficiently  treat- 
ed of  ihi.s  ancient  race  under  the  head  of  Um- 
bria,  we  .shall  content  ourselves  with  referrinc: 
the  reader  to  the  section  which  relates  to  that 
protrince,  and  puss  on  to  trace  rapidly  the  seqnel 
of  the  hisiory  of  Latium.  The  Aborisrines,  in- 
termixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  oecu- 

E'ed  Latiam,  and  soon  formed  themselves  into 
e.%vera1  communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Her- 
nici,  and  Volsci,  even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war 
ainl  I  lie  .supposed  arrival  of  .■Kni'fxs  Of  -hnt 
event  it  is  scarce  necessary  for  us  to  speak  at 
length,  since  M  has  been  already  diseased  by 
others  as  fully  as  the  subject  adfnif;  nf  The 
question  indeed  seems  to  resolve  itseU  mto  this 
narrow  compass.  Are  we  to  form  our  notions 
of  the  Traiaa  prince  fagr  what  we  read  concem- 
ing  him  im  the  Bind  1  If  m,  wa  in  there  told 
fliTn1r*yri1  jtntf'  a  n  J  h '  i  ilitwnilMfc  iwatii 

m 


ed  in  possession  of  the  Tntd  for  many  genera- 
tion? (!!  Y  307.)  Consequently  Homer  him- 
seii  luraksliea  the  best  argument  against  the  co- 
lony of  >Enea.s  in  Latium.  If  we  are  not  to 
form  our  judgment  from  what  is  related  of  the 
son  of  AiKhises  in  the  Iliad,  th'en  be  becomes  a 
mere  fictitious  character,  the  reality  of  whose  nd- 
ventures  cannot  atford  ground  f  ur  iiuauncal  dts- 
eossion.  Notwithstanding  that  Dionysius  la- 
bours anxioodr  lo  prove  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
uEneas  in  Latmm,  he  is  obliged  lo  confess  that 
by  the  accounts  of  all  the  older  historians,  such 
as  Uellauicus,  Cephalo  of  Grerffithus  and  He- 
gesippus,  theTrofan  prince  did  not  advance  be» 
VOtKl  Th  nice,  or  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  We 
would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  some  modem 
writers,  who  consider  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
colony  as  an  invention  of  the  Romans  to  pleaso 
Augustus:  it  is  evident,  from  Dionjrsius^  ae> 
count,  that  there  were  5ome  traditions  to  this 
effect  among  the  Greeks  long  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  Rome.  Thereseems  no  objection, 
therefore,  to  our  admiltingthe  arrival  of  a  chief 
called  .fineas  on  the  Latin  coast,  though  he 
might  neitfiv."  b-  t":i'  son  of  Ancliises,  nor  in 
any  respect  connected  wiib  Troy.  If  he  came 
from  the  Thracian  .£nea,  asmostaecountsim* 
ply,  the  name  of  that  city  mi<rht  have  occn<;ion- 
ed  the  error.  Various  ctvmolof^ios  of  l)ie  names 
of  Latium  and  the  Latins  are  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  writers ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  th^ 
shonld  not  bederired  from  a  chief  calleaLnti- 
nus,  of  whom  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  heard, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  a  jixvsa,'e 
alreadv  cited,  though  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  nrst  given  to 
certain  cities  of  Latium.  supposed  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Latintis  Silvias,  one  of  the  kinps 
of  Alba,  but  most  of  which  were  aflerward.s 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  lu  the  rcigr.  of  Tanjuj- 
nius  Superbtis,  we  find  the  Lniin  nation  unit- 
ed under  the  form  of  aconfederaie  republic,  and 
aclmowledging  that  ambitions  prince  aji  the  pnv 
lector  of  their  league.  After  the  o.tpul.<ion  of 
the  tyrant  from  Rome,  we  are  told  that  the  La- 
tins, who  fhvoured  his  cause,  experienced  a  tth 
ml  defVai  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, the  Latins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  some  years  afterM'ards,  for  having 
taken  no  advantage  ofthedistnrboncesnt  Rome, 
which  finally  led  to  the  secevs-ion  nf  the  people 
lo  the  moos  Sacer,  and  for  having,  oa  the  con- 
trary, offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  on 
that 'occasion;  he  adds  also,  that  a  perperaal 
league  was  formed  at  that  time  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Latins.  However,  about  143  vears 
afterwards,  we  find  the  latter  oncniy  rel^lling, 
and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  trix)ps 
which  thev  had  a?reed  to  furnish  as  allies  of 
Rome  Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged 
1  thn  T.  Annins  Setinus  in  the  Roman  f^r- 
nate,  that  one  of  the  consuls  at  least  should  be 
chosen  mrt  of  their  nation,  led  to  an  oncn  rup- 
ture. A  war  followed,  which  was  rendered  re- 
markable from  the  event  of  the  execution  of 
youn?  Manilas  by  order  of  his  father,  and  the 
devotion  of  Dechut.  After  having  been  defeat^ 
ed  in  several  moonters,  the  Latins  werefinallj 
ndwDtd  loMdffeuiion)  widi  iha  civcijiiM  of  % 
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few  towns,  which  experienced  greater  lenity, 
ui'l  Latinm  thenceforth  ceased  lu  be  an  inde- 
pendent stale.  Ai  that  lime  the  rigbus  ol  Ro- 
man Liiizt  iis  had  been  granted  to  a  tew  only  of 
the  Laiin  cities ;  but,  ala  later  period,  iheQrac^ 
chi  soQght  to  level  all  mchdiannetjam  between 
ihe  Latins  and  Romans.  This  measurf,  how- 
ever, was  not  earned.  The  Social  war  lollow- 
•d;  and  though  the  confederates  were  finally 
Moqnered,  atler  a  looc  and  deqteiBle  contest, 
die  senate  thought  it  adTinUe  to  decree  that  all 
the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
lens.  Many  of  these  towns  were,  however^de- 
prived  of  their  privileges  by  Sylla;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins 
were  a<lmit!ed  generally  to  pnrticiiiQte  in  all  tlie 
^hts  and  unmumties  enjoyed  by  the  Unirites." 

LiT-Nfus,  a  mountain  of  Caria,  near  Miletus.  • 
It  IS  famous  fc)r  the  residence  of  Endymion, 
whom  the  Moon  regularly  visited  in  the' night, 
vlienoe  iieis  often  called  iMmius  Hire*.  Vid. 
Bmdfmimi.  Mela,  1,  c.  n.^Ovid.  TViK.  S, 
V.  299  Art.  Am.  3.  v.  K^.— J»Jj«»  A  e.  aB.— 
Strab.  \\.—C%c.  1,  7uj.  28. 

LaTOBRiGi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaiil,  of  whom 
we  know  but  little.  According  to  Ca'sar  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Helvetii,  Rauraci, 
and  Tulingi.    Cas.  B.  G.  1,  5. 

Latopous,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Thebaid, 
*9o  called  from  a  flah  that  was  there  adored, 
beai^  now  the  name  of  .Amo^  wfaieh  aignifies 
illustrious."  D'AnviUe. 

Lavikium,  or  LavLvum,  a  town  of  Italy,  the 
apital  of  Laiinni  daring  the  reiai  of  ^n^aa, 
"•aid  to  have  been  finmded  by  mat  prince  dki 
Ul  marriage  with  tlic  (hiu;;liter  of  Latmus:  this 
flory,  however,  would  go  but  little  towards  pro- 
viBf  theexifltnce  of  such  a  town,  if  it  were  not 
actually  enumerated  amon^  the  cities  of  Latium, 
by  Sti^bo  and  other  authors  as  well  as  by  the 
Itiiii'raries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatins,  the  colleague  of  Romulos.  was 
•nasramted.  Strabo  mentiona  that  Laviainn 
had  a  temple  con.';ec rated  to  Ventis,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  The  inhabitants  are 
wnned  by  Pliny,  Laviniates  Ilionenses.  La- 
TiDinm  and  Laarentitntt  ven  lattedy  tmiied 
anderthenameofLaaro-Larrfailmt  ▼arkms 
opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  Lavinium.  Cluverius  placed  it  near  the 
church  of  PetroneUa ;  Holstenius  on  the  hill 
ealled  Mimie  di  Levano ;  but  more  reccni  topo- 
graphers concur  in  fixing  it  at  a  place  called 
enticm,  aboat  three  miles  from  the  coast" 
Crmm^Vtrg.  JSn.  1,t.  9M.^Strab.  b.—Dio- 
mi.  l.—  Lir.  L  c.  2  — Ju.'rfjti.  43,  c.a 

Laubbacom,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ens 
end  the  Danube,  now  Larch.  It  was  the  place  of 
lendexvoas  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Ehwube. 

LAtmeirrfm,  a  name  belonging  properly  to 
lie  inhabitants  of  Laurentnm,  but  applied  also 
'Othe  subjects  of  king  Latinus  in  general. 

LtfmnmTM,  "  the  capital  of  LalMMia,  aeeoed- 
ine  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  topographers, 
mu.M  have  stood  about  sixteen  miles  from  Ostia, 
and  near  the  spot  now  called  Pntrrno.  Of  the 
esiitenceof  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  JBacaa  andUie  fmas  colanr,  diem  eaabe 
Bado^  Tilhitaf gnmf  an  ftniarlr ai tii Si 


torn  and  Picus,  it  naybeaMCMs4lhal  Ike  en 

gin  of  Laorentum  is  most  ancient,  since  it  i^ 
mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium 
in  the  lir.sl  ireaiiCb  between  Home  and  Carthage 
recorded  by  Polybius.  Though  Laureoium 
joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tarquin, 
and  shared  in  the  (lefcat  of  the  lake  Rfi,'illus,  il 
seems  alierwards  lu  liave  been  finniy  aiiuched 
to  the  Roman  interests.  Of  its  subsecyient  his> 
tory  we  know  hot  little,  Lucao  repreaeDts  it  ai 
having  fallen  hito  ruins,  and  become  deaeried 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  Laurentuui  appears  to  have 
oeen  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Lavi> 
niam ;  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  union  uf  Laurenium  and  La- 
vinium.  1  his  is  proved  I  v  a  passage  in  Fron^ 
tinus  and  Symmachus,  and  numerous  inseri]^ 
tionscoUeeted  by  Vulpiua.  The  district  <rf'Laii- 
•  rentum  must  have  been  of  a  very  woody  and 
marshv  nature.  The  iSiiva  Laurentina  is  no- 
ticed &y  Julius  Obsequens;  and  Herodian  re- 
ports, that  the  emperor  Commodus  was  ordered 
to  this  part  of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on 
account  of  the  laurol  ;,'rovcs  which  •jrew  there; 
the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  ]>articular- 
ly  salutanr.  It  u*as  from  this  tne  that  Lauren- 
turn  is  supposed  to  derive  ius  name.  (yE«.  7, 59.) 
The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous  for  the 
numl»erand  size  of  the  wild  Ixmrs  which  they 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  We  are  told  thai 
Scipioand  LRlius,when  releeaed  from  the  cares 
ofbusiness,  of\en  resorted  tothis  neighbourhood, 
and  amused  themselves  by  gathering  shells  on 
the  shore.  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Laurentura 
was  much  frequented  by  the  R<Mnan  nobles  in 
winter;  andaonumerous  were  their  villas,  that 
they  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  city 
than  detached  dwellings.  Every  lover  of  an- 
tiquity is  acquainted  with .  the  elegant  and  mi- 
nute description  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat. 
The  precise  spot  which  should  be  assigned  to 
this  villa  ha^  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  lopograpbers.  Holstenius  places  it  at 
Poleme,  but  hi  this  respect  he  was  probably 
mistaken,  ns  the  genemlily  of  antiquaries  cMl- 
sider  the  remains,  which  exist  on  thai  site,  as 
those  of  Laurentum  ;  besides,  PoUtm  is  at 
aome  distance  from  the  sea,  whereas  Plio/^  ra> 
treat  was  cloae  to  ft.  We  would  lather  feltow 
the  opinion  of  Fabretti,  Lnncisi,  and  Vulpius, 
who  fix  the  site  of  the  villa  at  la  PiaUra,  a 
hamlet  nearly  midway  between  Laurentum  and 
Ostia.  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and 
the  rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  farm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." Cram. 

Laurivm,  "  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines, 
was  a  range  of  bills  oteadtef  flmn  the  Asty- 
pnl^an  promontory  to  the  promontory  of  Sti- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbour hiKxl  of 
Port  Rafti,  the  ancient  Prasia,  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Herodotas  informs  us  that  theprodnee 
of  these  mines  wasshaied  aoMNifrthe  AtheBiaaa, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachma'  ,  but  wc 
are  not  informed  whether  this  division  took 
place annuallv.  Themistocle5,  however,  darinil 
a  war  with  ^¥!?ina,  advised  them  to  apply  this 
money  to  the  construction  of  SOO  BnHe>*s ;  a 
measure  whic  h  contributed  in  n  iTcat  degree  to 
the  naval  ascendency  of  the  Athenians.  Tha*> 
opdidles  reports,  that  the  LaeedMaoaiM  army, 
JaUiairaaaaBdlftvssion  of  AllM%>iWMWf  ilfc 
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ihbiLi'ctioD  eir  lar  as  Ldurium.  The  produce 
of  the  D-iiie6  ituX  already  much  duuiui^hed  in 
the  lime  of  Ceaopbon.  We  collect  from  his 
htl  ^  4rei«  then  £un«d  iiy  prinue 
«1io  pni  m  eettdM  torn  to  the  rapaUie 
In  propel  tiun  lo  tho  quantity  of  ore  tiiejr  extract- 
ed ;  but  he  .<ttroogly  ui^ged  tite  gownuM&t  to 
lake  ihe  works  iuto  their  ova  hnos,  eaooeiving 
ihat  ihey  would  bring  a  great  acceauoa  of  re- 
renoe  to  ihe  state.  Theste  private  establish- 
ments were  called  i^aorhoia  ir  r»i(  d^i^tMf. 

Kieiaa  is  said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000 
daf«s  in  iheaiiMea.  8ifaw>  iaCanH  itt  that  the 

metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhau^ed  when  he 
wrote  i  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
•VW,  was  extracted  from  the  old  scoriae,  as  the 
loeiMUmiBen  were  BotBUieh  skilled  m  the  an 
flfsanlliBgteoii. '  Mr.  HawUM,  ia  Us » 
vey  of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
aumj  veins  of  the  argentiferous  iMd  ore,  with 
vWm  the  cotmtiy  seems  to  aboond ;  he  observ- 
•d  traces  of  the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Kt- 
ratia.  The  site  of  the  smeltioK  furnaces  may 
be  traced  to  the  southward  of  Thortat  far  some 
imtnense  quantities  of  8«>riB  occurring 
'  ^ncwwwe  probably  placed  M«r  the 
•ea^oast  for  the  convenience  of  fael,  which  it 
became  neceaary^  to  import.  The  mines  were 
situated  mi 
kills."  Cfwm. 

LAimoN,  a  town  of  Spain 
is  mioertain.  According  to  a  learned  geogra- 
pher, "  it  is  now  Laurigi  in  Vaienti».  a  small 
village,  once  a  town  of  great  strength,  which 
Sertorius  besieged,  took,  and  burned ;  even  then 
when  Pompey,  whose  confederates  the  Lauro- 
nites  were,  suxxl  with  his  whole  army  nigh 
•nough  imio  the  flame  lo  warm  his  hands,  and 
yiimntMlaMseoariL"  Gfsm. 

Laus,  now  Laina,.n.  town  00  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  forms  the  soothem  boundary 
•f  LaeaiiiB.  flM.€. 

LsatPoMfBU,  a  town  of  Italy,  fMuidadbf  a 
talaiif  sent  thhlwr  by  Pompey. 

LsvnTMije,  or  Latomi*:,  a  jirison  at  Syrn- 
eaie,eat  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  Dionysius,  aiid 
BOW  eonrertad  ialo  a  subterraneous  garden, 
illed  with  ntraieroos  shrubs,  flouri.shing  in  lux- 
uriant variety.  Cic.  Vir.  5,c.'27.— /^n'.*,  V.  27. 

LcBADiA,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
«f  Pbods,  vest  of  Coraoea,  more  anciently  call- 
•dlfidea.  "ThiieiiywaiieelebratodiB aoti. 
^ty  for  the  oracle  of  Trophonias,  tiMaled  in 
a  cave  above  tke  town,  into  which  (base  who 
eonsttlted  the  FMea  ware  obl^ed  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  cercaaonies,  which  are 
accurately  detailed  by  Pansanias,  who  also 
gives  a  minute  de**cription  of  the  sacrH  cavern. 
The  oracle  was  already  in  considerable  repute 
In  the  time  of  OoBras,  who  consnllad  il^  aawdl 
asMardonitB.  Thr  victorvof  Leoctra  wassaid 
lohave  been  predicted  by  Trophonios,  and  aso- 
leom  asfiembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Le- 
lidea,  after  the  aetioa  to  idam  thanks.  This 


Epaminondas.  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity 
Jupiter  Trophonios.  The  geographer  Dicsnir- 
•faw,  aatroaro  iafonDed  by  Atheaants,  wrote  a 
fan  account  of  die  oracle.  He  bviii^ 
to  it  in  hn  description  of  Ckeeee. 


Below  the  cave  were  the  gro%'e  and  temple  01 
Tropbouiu^,  the  iountains  ui'  Leihe  and  Mne- 
mosyne, aiid  the  temples  ot  Pru}>crpine,  Ceres, 
Jiipiler,aitd  ApoUoi  acha|iel  dedicated  10  Bom 
Fortuaa;  all  of  wbieb  were  iUad  with  siatfi 
by  the  first  artists ;  whence  Pansanias  ohsen'es 
that  Lebadea  waii  richly  ornamented  with 
works  of  art  as  any  city  of  Greece.  It  is  how* 
ever  said  to  have  been  plundered  by  the  troopt 
of  Miihridates."  Cum. 

LssEDCs,  or  Lebeoos,  a  town  of  Ionia,  at  the 
north  of  Colophon,  where  lieativals  were  yearly 
observed  m  honour  of  Bacchus.  Lysimachas 
destroyed  it,  and  carried  part  of  the  mbaliiiants 
to  Ephesus.  It  had  been  luunded  by  au  Athe- 
nian colony,  tmder  one  of  the  suns  of  Codrua. 
Slr«».ii.— ibnK.  1.  en.  11,  r.  7.— iiWMML  1. 
e.MK^-Oie.1,  Afo.  A 

Lkchjeum,  now  Pelai^o,  a  purl  of  Corinth  ia 
the  bay  of  Corinth.  SUU,  TJteb.  %  v.  381.^ 
Ltv.  as,  c.  23.  Sir  William.GcU  observes^ 
"  Lechaeum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  Crom 
Corinth,  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  ma- 
gazines, and  a  custom-house.  Ea^l  of  u,  ihu 
remains  of  the  pott  are  yet  visiUe  at  a  olace 
where  dMiiM  rana  ap  a  channel  into  the  ialdfc 
Near  itan  Iht  uniiiiii  of  naodem  YHnwrian 
fort." 

Lectdm,  a  promontory,  now  Gspe  Baia,  se- 
parating TroosfhMa^EoUa.  ThisoaMiitniiaf 
the  northern  limit  of  Pkrygia  Minor  under  the 

Roman  government,  formed  consequently  the 
farthest  northern  point  of  Asm,  properly  so  call» 
ed  by  the  Romans.  lie.  17,  c.  37. 

hr.DVM,  now  Lex,  a  river  of  Gaul  near  the 
modem  Montpelier.   Mela,  8,  c.  5. 

LsLEor.^,  {ft  Xc/M,  to  gather,)  a  w-.indL-ring 
people,  eoinpoeed  of  difiecent  unconnected  na- 
tioM  bMm^  the  Troad  el  the  timeof  the 
Trojan  war,  and  driven  towards  Caria  on  the 
termination  of  that  contest  and  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Such  is  one  account  of  this  obscure 
and  very  ancient  race.  We  are  at  liberty,  how^ 
ever,  IVom  the  very  weak  authority  on  wbieb 
this  notion  rests,  and  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
account,  to  iiMittire  further  intoihe  origin  of  this 
peOTle,  and  wsehall  ind  them  seitlmg,  in  the 
earliest  ages  ofEurop<mn  population,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Acarnania,  iEiolia,  Locns,  and  B<£- 
otia.  Though  we  do  not  deny  the  early  mix- 
ture of  the  Caiiana  and  Lekges*  it  SMBM  pi»> 
balde  thai  the  early  rsiidcneeer  the  leaer,  if 
the  temporary  occopalion  of  a  place  by  so  migra- 
tory a  people  can  ble  called  a  residence,  was  in 
the  western  continent,  and  pcebeMy  in  Thrsee 
or  Macedtmia.  Their  appearance,  neverthele« 
in  the  southern  peninsub,  mcsrt  hare  been  be> 
fore  the  period  of  authentic  history,  because 
Lelegia,  (the  earliest  name  of  Lacoma,  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  tradltioBS  relied  on  by  Pauaanias) 
eame  from  them,  or  from  Lelex  thei  r  prince,  who 
flourished  at  an  era  purely  mvthological.  The 
same  geographer  believed  them  to  have  had  their 
flmaaatain  lUapnitef  the  PekponnMus ;  an 
opinien  wWA  enaaot  aland,  beanee  it  is  op- 
posed by  reason  andanalotrv'.  but  which  mani- 
festly prpves  the  eariv  settlement  of  the  Lelegcs 
in  thane  regions.  When  fruni  Ibie  pinee  mi 
from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  passed  over 
to  the  islands,  in  the  sea  that  ?^panited  the 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  they  assunietl  the 
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u  <ta«umr.  '  is- 


bat  it  is  certainly  mure  con:«oiiant  with  proba- 
btiit^,  thai  this  occurred  ujpoa  their  eausnuioa 
from  the  islaads  to  the  eastern  shore.  Wemajr 
still  further  observe,  ibat  it  i^  noi  always  pos- 
sible lu  iiiMinguii>b  the  Lelt^es  Irum  the  oiher 

Erimiti\^  iriba  of  G  reece,  vSo  were  fl«quently 
lended  in  part,  and  who  were  still  more  fre- 
quently confused  by  the  ignoiance  of  bislorian.s 
and  ihe  obi^curiiy  of  the  periud  lo  which  ihey 
belonged,  iitrai.  7  and  8.-U0m€r,  /j.21,  v. 
B^—fan.  4,  c.  7, 1. 5,  c.  30i— FSw.  JBm.  8,  v. 
785.— Paw.  3,  c  1. 

Liti.gtiKis.a  pamc  applied  to  Miletus,  because 
OQCe  positessed  by  the  Lele^s.   Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

JUtiumsbaplaceia  Britain,  vhere  Csaar  is 
■myqaad  to  Jwure  ilrsi  landed,  and  therefore 
plioadhf  aomeat  Limnt  in  KnU. 

LBauNMM,  a  lake  in  the  count  r}-  of  the  Al- 
lobroges,  throdgli  which  the  Rhone  flows  by 
Geneva.  It  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Geneva  or 
Lausanne.   Lucan.  1,  v.  396  — Ml:^,  '2,  c.  5. 

LskiNoa,  an  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iks  iEcean  Sea,  south-east  of  the  promontoiy  of 
Athoao?  miles,  towafds  the  islands  of  bnwoa 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  minor.  It 
was  sacred  lu  Vulcan,  called  Lemnius  pater, 
who  fell  there  when  thrown  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piier.  (Kt^  K«/mimii.)  It  was  celebrated  for 
two  horrible  massacres,  that  of  the  Lemnian 
women  murdering  their  husbands  {Vid.  llip- 
sipvie,^  and  that  of  the  Lemnians,  or  Pelasgi, 
in  killing  aH  the  cUklren  they  had  bad  by  some 
Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  carried  away 
to  become  their  wives.  These  two  acts  of  cruelty 
have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  Lemnian  ac- 
timut  which  is  amAied  lo  all  barbarpus  atid  in- 
ImMi  deeds.  TbafirM  bihahilaalt  efLemioa 
were  the  Pelasgi,  or  rather  the  Thracituis,  who 
were  murdered  by  iheir  wives.  Atler  them 
came  the  children  oi  the  Lemnian  widows  by 
the  Argonauts,  whcae  descendants  were  at  la^ 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgi  about  1 100  vears  before 
the  Chri5tian  era.  It  is  famou.<<  lor  a  certain 
land  of  earth  Off  chaUc,  called  terr«  XiCSMMi  and 
fsrra  wigUlaH  t  and  for  a  la^rrinlh,  which,  ac- 
OOtding  to  some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of 
Crate  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were 
iliUTisible  in  ibe  age  of  Pliny.  The  island  of 
hmaM,  BOW  called  SlaUwmm.ws  reduced 
vain  Ike  power  of  Athena  hf  Hiltiades,  and 
the  Oarians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  obliged  lo 
emigrate.  Virg.  /En.  8,  v.  ib^i  —Humer.  Jl. 
1,  V.  593.— C.  ^^ep.  in  MiU.—Strab.  1,  2  and 
l.'^UerodoL  6,  c  I40^A«a,  8k  c  l.—Apot- 
Ion.  1,  are  —  Fkue.%r.  78.— OpW.  Art.  Am. 
3,  V.  67-2.— SUU.  3,  Thrb.  274.  The  principal 
eilies  were  Hephaistia  and  Myrina.  The  latter 
flaed  apm  the  point  or  cape  that  hwked  towards 
mount  Athos,  whose  shadow,  it  was  said,  was 
seon  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  at  a  parti- 
ealar  asason  Hephaistia  may  be  supposed 
ftom  lia  name  to  hayabeenpyuliarht  dedicated 
to  diewvnWpof  T«1ea%  tketolew  deity  of 
the  Island;  bat  its  wars  with  the  H^ldiers  of 
Mahomet,  and  its  resistance  under  the  conduct 
df  the  daughter  of  its  VeaeUtt  governor,  have 
rrndered  tu  modem  fame  superior  to  any  that 
It  derives  from  BBttauity.  It  was  well  provided 
with  bays  and  creeks,  which  in  some  measure 
■toned  for  the  want  <k  rivers,  and  the  soil  M-as 
jgkeiMetl^rtftnigidjM^^  ike  d£ 


miuished  trsAe  of  the  ibland.  which  Bow.  in  a 
circumference  of  ufwardiol  100  miies,  cuutaini 
but  a  population  or  about  8600  souls.  The  tv 

mains  ol  an  extinct  volcano  have  been  disctA 
ered  here,  and  the  erupiii^is,  winch  uie  i>u9 
posed  to  have  overwhelmed  a  pan  ul  the  eoutl 

try,  may  account  fur  the  fable  !iy  which  tlie  gof 
ol  fire  is  repicM-iued  to  have  dwell  lu  iii.- 
island. 

L£Movic£s,  a  people  of  Gallia  CeltictL  ux 
that  part  which  was  afterwards  attaehed;  u 

Aquitania.  Their  capiial  Angu.siuriuun 
Limoges,  thuiigb  Piulcijiy  make.s  it  Kutia.>iunj 
The  province  Limimsm^oT  that  region  which 
forms  the  department  ik  U  UauU  KiciiM,  cor- 
responds to  tneir  territory,  abotM  the  sources  ol 
the  Vienwe.  The  Lemovices  are  again  men- 
tioned by  Cassar  in  the  same  passage  a.<i  d.at  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  the  posiiion  ^nven 
above;  in  the  second  instance  lliey  would  .seem 
to  belong  to  Armorica,  but  it  i.s  pas-stble  thai  the 
text  is  here  corrupt.    Ctts.  JJiil.  Gai.  7, 

I^OCOBJON.    Vid.  Athena. 

Laoim(7M,  and  Leontini,  I.  a  town  of  Siei- 
ly,  about  five  miles  distant  iruin  the  sea-shore, 
ll  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eul>a'a, 
and  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  once  the 
habiuuion  of  the  liBestriganes :  for  which  reason 
the  neighbouring  fidds  are  often  called  Leedry 
fionii  campi.  Trie  country  was  exircnjely  fruit- 
ful, whence  Cicero  calls  it  the  grand  magazine 
of  Sicily.  The  wine  wliich  it  produced  was  the 
best  of  the  island.  The  people  of  Leontium  im- 
plored the  assi.siaiice  of  the  Athenians  against 
the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  4'27,  and  tbe  eloquence 
of  Goiisias,  the  Leootine  rhetorician,  was  chosen 
as  the  persuasive  intercessor  with  ue  repnhli- 
can.s  ot  Greece.  The  result  of  this  emiMissy, 
and  of  the  war  which  ensued  on  the  adoption  o( 
the  quarrels  of  the  Leootines  by  Athens,  are 
well  known  in  the  ajipoiBtmenl.  of  Alcibiadea 
and  others  to  take  eommand  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  bis  recall,  the  defeat  of  the  other  generals, 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and 
shortly  aOerwards  in  the  disastrous  subversion 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  modem 
Lentini  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Leonlittm. 

 II.  A  town  t;f  ihe  same  name  in  Achaia, 

one  of  the  twelve  original  cities  of  that  division 
of  the  PelopoBneeeus.  It  was  near  moimt 
Scollis, andiainentioned  by  Polvbius.  Tlivcyd. 
a.—Polyi.t'-Orid.  rasl.'l,  v.'iO'.—Itni.  14, 
v.  186.— Ctc.  ta  Verr.  5. 

Lbontos,  a  river  of  Ccelo  Syria,  called  at  its 
mouth,  in  modem  tames  Casrsiffi,  but  tfurajMk 
the  rest  of  ita  eowee  LtiUm  or  Xeiiff:    Vw.  • 
Lihanus, 

Lepontii.  "The  Lepontii  ihhabiied  the 
high  Alps,  whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Tesin ;  and  the  name  of  Leventina, 
which  di-stingui.shes  airxMig  many  valleys  that 
through  which  the  Tesin  runs,  is  formed  of  the 
name  of  tUs  naUnii,  who  on  the  other  side  ez- 
tended  in  the  Pennine  valley,  where  they  pos- 
sessed Oscela,  now  Domo  <f  Osula.  D'Anville. 
CoaMBWiicating  their  name  to  tbe  mountains 
amomr  wiUcbthey  dwelt,  and  which  separated 
ItalT  from  Helvetia,  they  were  surrounded  bv 
the  innumerable  Alpine  tribes  of  Bhnttia,  Bet* 
vena,  and  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

LMrm,  L  the  name  of  a  large  city  of  the 
TripotiUaiaAfkica    it  was  situated  nnr  the 
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oyrtis  Major,  a  liitle  to  the  wesi,  and  iho  n.ius 
that  now  boar  ihe  naino  uf  ly:bid>i  iiuluM  c  the 
site  o('  this  ancieni  place.  Leptui  Moj^ua  was 
the  p.incipal  ot'thethrM  eilittJYom  wliichthai 

Kn  oi  ttu-  Alri'.  an  coast  on  which  it  siockI  has 
eu  tieiu'imuaicd  Tr»iK>li.s,  II.  Anulhcr, 

now  Lml-a,  west  of  the  Syrtis  Mm  ir,  in  the 
jfertile  i^Mintry  of  Byzacium,  and  of  course  bo> 
yond  the  Tripotitaaa.  Though  a  place  of  nrach 
iinporlaii'  f,  u  \v;l.^  called  Miiiur  it*  <!:>iiiii^uish 
it  trom  the  i'onncr.  This  Lcpiis  stuoil  ubuui 
eighteen  Ronuin  miles  from  Adrumetun).  Ii 
paid  every  day  a  talent  to  the  republic  of  Car- 
thage, by  way  of  tribute.  Ljucan.  2,  v.  251. — 
Plin.  5,  c.  Vd.—SaUust.  in  Jug.  77.— .lA^,  I.e. 
a— StroA.  3,  V.  230.— C.  2,  c.  36.— Oc.  5. 
r«T.  50. 

Leru,  an  isbnd  in  the  ..Ecrean  S'l,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  about  cij^liiccu  in i  Irs  in  ciicum- 
ference,  peopled  by  a  Milesian  i.olany.  fts  in- 
habiianLH  were  reiy  dishoae&L  Strai.  U).— 
Berodot.  5,  c.  196. 

LehIv*,  or  P^.*^•^^^IA,  a  small  island  in  the 
Mediterraoeac,  now  Lena,  uo  (he  coast  ofGaal, 
at  the  eaal  of  the  Rhone.    Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  3. 

Lerna,  a  country  of  Argolis,  celebrated  for 
a  grove  and  a  lake,  M-herc,  according  to  the  po- 
ets, the  Danaides  threw  the  heads  ol  their  mur- 
dered husbands.  It  was  there  also  that  Uercu- 
la  killed  the  famb«is  hydm.  The  fomittUD 
Amyraooe,  the  Halcvtmian  pool,  the  torrent 
Chimarrus,  and  the  river  F.rrisinus,  famous  in 
Ihcinselves,  coninb;iicd  to  form  this  still  more 
eelehrated  pool  or  marsh.  A  modern  traveller 
relatet,  that,  ox'ergrown  with  gra<s  «nd  reeds, 
an  incurious  pasM-n^er  mi:;ht  not  observe  this 
famed  and  ancient  lake,  which  still  retains  iu 
the  mfnds  of  the  sttmnmding  inhabitants  its 
former  properties  and  pecnliarities.  Its  small 
channel  anordinir,  as  it  discharges  itself  by  a 
little  stream  inii  Ar^rnlic  trulf,  abundance 
of  water  for  a  few  mills  that  are  seated  on  its 
hanks,  the  sairounding  people  are  for  the  most 
pan  millers;  they  in  form  :ne  inquirer  that  the 
pool  i.s  b(jUf>mless,  and  no  doubi  the  tradition  to 
that  effect  has  come  down  to  them  uninterrupt- 
ed Since  the  fabulous  exploit  of  Hercules  beside 
its  Hiok.  Vvrg.  M».  r.  803, 1. 19,  r.  517.^ 
Slrah.  %.—^fela,  2,  c.  2.— Ovid.  I.  v.  597 
•^Uicret.  b.—Slat.  TM>.  4,  v.  63,S.— 

fl;  c.  15.  There  was  a  festival  called  Ijer- 

iHW,  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
Froserpine,  and  Ceres.  The  Arjrives  used  to 
carry  fire  to  ilii .  ■^olomnitv  from  a  temple  upon 
mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to  Diana.  Pata. 

Lbro,  the  same  as  Lerina. 

Lbshoa,  one  of  the  larj^  islands  in  the 
JEf^n  Sea,  ^nd  the  seventh  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, di-fnn!  from  the  coa.st  of  ^F^olia  a  few 
miles^  and  itself  in  circamferenee  about  168. 

idand,  to  whieh  a  mythological  origin, 
serving  only  to  show  its  anttquitv,  is  a5vsicned 
by  ancient  authorities,  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  in  the  obscurest  ages.  Long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  their  accoani,  the 
Mhmrf  migrated  to  this  place;  and  the  story  of 
the  Tonic  spttlcmcnt  of  Mararens  and  his  familv 
is  Still  sufficiently  remote  from  that  first  land- 
nark  of  classical  history  to  heeome  doubtful, 
eren  xvithout  the  embellishments  which  would 
make  it  so  if  otherwise  entitled  to  credit  The 
liter  poinlatidii  seemed,  homver.  deaceadad 
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from  the  JEolians,  who,  at  a  later  period,  anc 
probably  v  i!  inn  t!ie  historic  agos,or  very  nvn  i ' y 
so,  pajssed  over  to  this  luvuuig  spot.  The 
happy  lemper.iiuiieo!  the  climate  ot  Lesbos  con- 
spired wi'.n  the  rich  fo  Mti  r  of  fhc  soil  lo  pro- 
duce those  delicious  U  uK.s,  uiul  ih<j>c  cxijuisile 
wines,  which  arc  .s:ill  acknowledged  by  modem 
travellers  la  de«»crvc  ilie  encomiums sii  hbemllr 
bestowed  on  them  by  ancient  writers.  The 
ro:uvnicnce  of  iuj  harbours  iurnishcd  another 
source  of  wealth  and  advantage  to  this  rieljght- 
lul  island,  which,  as  early  a.sthe  age  of  Homer, 
was  reckoned  populous  and  pou*ert'ul,  and,  litr 
the  rest  of  Greece  at  that  time,  governed  bjr  the 
iiiLMlornic  jurisdiction  of  heredituy  princes. 
The  abuse  of  royal  powei  occasioneo  ihediss^ 
lotion  of  monarchy  m  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  the 
neiphboiirin'/  i  les.  The  rival  <  't:,  s  ..j  Miir- 
lene  and  Mcihyama  contende«i  lor  rcjniithcaa 

[»re-emineiice.  The  former  previuhil;  and 
laving  reduced  Methymna,  as  well  as  six  cities 
of  inwrior  note,  began  lo  extend  Hs  dominiott 
bevond  the  narrow  iMfi.'ids  of  tli""'  island,* and 
conquered  a  eon««idtraole  part  uf  TiToas.  The 
Lesbians  afterwards  underwent  thov  genera! 
revolutions,  lo  whicti  both  the  islands  and  the 
coniineniof  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  from  the 
Lvdian  and  Persrun  power.  Delivi  r>xl  from 
the  yoke  of  Persia  by  the  successful  valour  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  Lesbians,  as  well  as  aB 
the  Greek  settlement*  arotind  ihcm,  spurned  the 
tyrannical  authoriiyuf  Sparta  and  I^ansnnias, 
and  ranged  thetaselvcs  under  the  hnnownible 
colours  of  Athens,  which  they  thenceforth  con- 
tinned  to  respect  in  pence  and  to  folfow  in  war." 
G'lU.  7Iist.  drrtcf.  Th>-  nnrac  of  the  island  is 
now  yiytUin,  f  rom  thai  of  ihc  priijci|>al  city, 
which  still  retain"-  its  old  appellation  in  the 
altered  form  of  Mylilini.  Among  the  other 
names  l^'  whieh  L^bos  wa^i  knowt)  to  the  an- 
cients, tlie  most  cofDnion  were Maeafia,Iiaajat 
and  Pelasgia. 

LfTBE,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  whost 
waters  the  tonls  of  the  dead  drank  after  ihef 
had  been  continetl  fur  a  certain  space  of  time  ia 
Tartarus.  It  had  the  pnver  of  making  them 
foTsei  whatever  they  had  done,  .<ieen,  or  heard, 
before,  as  the  name  implie?:,  x^>»,  «Ntineii.-— 
TI.  T/Cthe  is  a  river  of  Afn-i  near  the  f?ync!:, 
which  runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time 
afler  rises  again ;  wkewce  the  origin  of  the  fabto 
of  the  Lethean  .streams  of  oblivion.  "  Divers 
canals  deriv»rd  from  the  Nile,  separating  Mem- 
phis fri  rn  ihi  nnciont  sepnl  hri  s  and  pyrnmidSi 
ftimisheii  ihc  Greeks  with  the  idea  of  their  in- 
fernal rivers  Acheron,  Cocytos,  ai>d  Lethe.* 

 HI.  There  is  also  a  river  of  that  name  in 

Spain.  IV.  Another  in  B<jeoiia,  whose  wa- 
ters were  drunk  by  those  who  coosnlted  the  ora- 
cle of  Trophoniiis.  Imeam,  9,  r.  S66. — Ond, 
TrisL  4,  el.  I,  v.  47.— Vfy^.  <7. 4,  ▼.  516.  .Ak 
6,  V.  lU.^Ilnl.  I,  V.  235.  I.  10,  v.«<k  F^tm 
9,  c,  ^.—Horai.  3,  od.  7,  r.  87. 

Lboca,  a  town  of  MfliHpia,  almost  uponllM 
point  of  the  lapygian  prooMOtory.  Some  ve» 
tiges  of  the  aocteni  place  and  name  are  extmit 
in  that  of  a  chun  li  which  bears  the  title  ol 
Sanla  MariA  di  L/nuM.  The  name  of  this 
whole  region,  according  to  Strabo,  wwsdieiivad 
from  a  crieantie  race  of  men  called  Leuctemi, 
who  once  inhabited  it,  having  esi  tped  from  the 
ilglii  npen  the  Pkwgi atn  liafafc  ItWA^iAr* 
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wards  incHided  in  the  eooBtiy  of  tbe  Salentini, 
ihuugh  ibe  Leulttini  may  (wKhoui  recour.M:  tu 
iable)  be  supiXMfld  at  one  time  to  have  dwell 
thercaboai,  and  to  have  caused  that  region  to  be 
called  Leuteria. 

LctCAS,  or  LcucADtA,  an  island  of  the  lu- 
tian  Sea,  un  ihe  coast  tl'  Aciiruania.  It  uiice 
fvmed  **  part  of  the  coniuieni,  but  was  at'ier- 
wards  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
cot,  and  U*cnme,  a>  ii  now  i>,  an  islnnd,  known 
bjr  the  name  ol  iiaiUa  Aluura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  wa$:^(ill  joined  to  the  inainland,  Miice  he 
caUs  il  'A<r«v  'klift'Mii*,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca 
and  Cephallenia.  Scylax  also  afRrms,  *that  it 
had  been  connected  t'urmcrly  with  the  conlirient 
of  Acarnania.  It  wa-shrst  called  Epileucadii, 
and  extends  towards  the  T#mr«dian  promonto- 
ly.  The  Acaraanians  being  in  a  state  of  fac- 
tion, received  athousand  colonists  from  Corinth. 
The  Acarnaiiians  were  urgent  with  Demosthe- 
nes to  undertake  the  ^siege  of  Leucaii,  which 
had  always  been  ho^jtile  to  themj  but  that  offi- 
cer, having  other  de^ipns  in  view,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  their  ^eque^t.  It  apjwars,  however,  tliat 
many  years  after,  they  became  masters  of  the 
I^aoe.  though  at  what  precise  period  is  not  men- 
tioned, I  bniere,  by  any  ancient  writer.  We 
.earn  ("run  Livy  that  il  was  considered  as  the 
pnucipal  town  of  Acarnania,  and  thai  the  gene- 
ral assemblyof  the  nation  was  usually  convened 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  war.  It 
was  then  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Gluj«uius  Flamininus,  and  defended  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  great  intrepidity  and  i>erse- 
voiance;  but  at  length  throa^  tne  treachery 
of  some  Italian  exile,*:,  the  enemy  was  adtnitttnl 
inL:  the  town,  and  the  place  taken  by  storm,  an 
event  which  was  followed  by  the  .-ubjupalion  of 
all  Acarnania.  After  the  conouest  of  Macedo- 
sia,  Leoeas  was  by  a  special  decree  separated 
from  the  Acamamanconfederacj'.  The  same 
historian  describes  ibe  town  of '  Leucas  as  situ- 
ated on  the  narrow  strait  which  divides  the  isl- 
and flnoo  Acamania,  and  is  not  more  than  120 
aiepa  wide.  Tt  rests  on  a  hill,  looking  towards 
Acarnania  and  tlie  east.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  city  arc  flat,  and  close  to  the  shore ;  hence 
it  is  easily  assailed  by  land  and  aea.'  Thucy- 
dides  likewise  states  that  the  town  was  situated 
within  the  Isihmtv?,  as  also  Strabo,  who  adds, 
that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to  its  present 
situation  frqm  jNericom.  Dr.  Holland  speaks 
flf  Ihe  mins  of  an '  andent  city  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  modem  town.  The  spot  ex- 
hibits the  remains  of  massive  walls  of  the  old 
Greek  structure,  ascending  and  surround  in^  the 
mmmit  of  a  narrow  ridge  irfhiU  near  the  sea ; 
■nd  of  nnmeiuus  aepolchrea,  whichi  appear 
among  the  vineyards  that  cover  its  declivity  ' 
As  the  passage  through  the  Diorycius  was 
■onwwhai  intnealeon  noeoant  of  the'  shallows, 
we  learn  that  these  were  marked  out  by  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sea  at  certain  intervals.  In  a  small 
island  between  the  Dioryctus  and  Leucas  was 
an  ancient  temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  Some 
ether  passages  relative  to  Leucas  will  be  found 
m  Polvbiiis.  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks  of 
t  law  in/orce  there  by  which  landed  prc^rietors 
were  forbidden  to  part  with  their  estates,  except 
'n  eaaea  of  great  necessinr ;  he  adds,  that  the 
abdilioQ  of  this  law  provad  a  v«nr  popular  mea^ 
sure.  Nericnm  WW  pnibairTthe  oideit  town 
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in  the  Lencadian  peninsula,  as  wc  learn  firon* 
Homer  that  u  e.M^rcd  I'Llurr  the  siege  of  Troy 
It  was  taken  by  Laeiicb,  lather  of  Ulysses,  a 
tbe  head  of  hia  Ce|rfuUlenians. 

Strabo,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  reports  than 

the  Corinthians  removed  their  tt)wnto  the  Isth- 
mus; but  rscricum  seeing  stiU  to  have  substisiec 
after  this,  as  Thucydides  relates  that  the  Atho* 
nians  landed  some  forces  here  in  the  Pelopan* 
nebian  war,  which  were,  however,  defeated  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was 
probably  situated  in  a  bay  not  iar  from  the  Leu- 
cadian  promontory,  where,  accordingtomodem 
maps,  there  are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town.  Thucydides  mentions  also  a  port  called 
Ellonn  iiu';,  u  hii  h  IS  considered  to  be  Porto 
Vluo,  a  tew  miles  south  of  Santa  Maura.  The 
Leucadian  promontory,  so  celebrated  in  anti> 
quity  f  ir  the  lover's  leap,  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
liave  derived  its  name  Iroui  the  etdour  of  the 
ruck.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  of  Apollo; 
and  every  year  on  the  festival  of  tbe  god,  it  waa 
eustomary  u>  hnri  from  the  cliflTsome  coiMiemn- 
(  d  criminal,  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feathers, 
and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of 
his  person,  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number 
of  boatmen  were  also  stationed  below  ready  to 
receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  ^-aviiig  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leu- 
cadian territory.  Sappho  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaf)n.  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  .so  celebrated  by  Ilerculotu- ,  perished, ac- 
cording^ to  some  accounts,  in  ihis  fatal  trial. 
Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to  ma^ 
rineis."— Owm. 

LErcK,  a  small  inland  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  of  a 
triangular  form,  lietween  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Borvsthenes.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  souls  of  the  ancient  heroea  were  plac- 
ed there  as  in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  en- 
joyed  perpetual  feliriiy,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  exploits  dnringUfe,  seemed  to  entitle  tliem. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  often  been  called 
the  islnnd  of  the  blessed,  &c.  According  to 
some  accoimLs  Achilles  celebrated  there  his  nup- 
tials with  Iphigenia,  or  rather  Helen,  and  shared 
the  pleasorea  of  the  place  with  the  raanes  of, 
Ajax.  (Sec.  hrab.  2. — ^Ma,  2,  c.  7. — Ammian. 
32.— Q.  CaUih.  3,  v.  773.  It  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Dromos  Achilles,  which  the  wad 
er  may  see  under  its  proper  name. 

Lkoct,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul.  They 
dwelt  in  that  part  which  lay  upon  the  l>or(lt'rs 
of  the  provinces  called  afterwards  Champagne 
and  Lorraine,  the  present  departments  de  2a 
Meuse  and  de  la  MeurLke.  Upon  t^eir  north 
were  the  Mediomairices,  the  mountams  Vosges 
covered  them  upon  the  cast,  on  the  south  were 
the  Lingones,  and  on  Ibe  west  the  Tricasses 
and  Catelauni.  They  were  among  thoae  Gal- 
lic people,  who,  with  the  name  of  friends  of  the 
Romans,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  moderate 
and  precarious  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  their 
too  powerfnl  pro(ectoi&  Among  their  towns 
were  Tvlhnn,  3M,  and  Vaaiiun;  of  the  lunr 
Ihe  tbe  b  MC  knouni  with  equal  eeiinin^, 
185 
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Moar.taiitf «« ihe  vest  of  Crete  aopev  at  a  dis- 
tance like  'lUU  cl  >ads.  whence  the  name. 

LEtcopETTiA,  I.  a  place  on  ihc  isthmus  of 
Oorintb,  where  tiie  Achseans  were  deleaieti  by 

li  e  consal  Mummius.  II.  A  promontury 

.•ix  miles  east  irom  Rhegium  in  Italy,  where 
Ute  Appenines  lermitiaic  and  i>Uik  miu  the  2>ea. 

Lbocophuys,  a  temple  ot  Diana,  with  a  city 
of  tiie  aune  iuudm,  near  the  M— ader.  Th« 
goddeiairas  rqweMDted  under  the  iipUB  of  a 
iroDian  with  many  breasts,  and  crowned  with 
fictoiy.— — An  ancient  name  of  Tenedos. 
Piam.  W,  c  U.—Slrab.  13  and  14. 

Lbpcos,  a  river  of  Macedonia  near  Pydna. 

LaccosiA,  a  liiiit-  island  towards  the  south- 
ern Imut  of  the  Pat-st;uuis  Sinus,  north  (tf  the 
Podidium  prgmonturiuin.  It  was  said  "  to  de- 
Aft  te  man  fton  one  of  the  Sirens,  as  ve 
learn  from  Lycophron  and  from  Strabo.  Diony- 
tfius  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Lkam,  mi  sometimes  br  that  of  Jsota 
futna.  It  was  once  probably  inhabited,  as  sere- 
ral  vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  there 
in  1696.'^  Cram. 

LcDcosYui,  a  name  applied  to  Ihe  inhabit- 
aats  of  Gappodoeia  on  the  borders  of  Pontus, 
and  to  thost:  of  Pontus  on  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia.  These  people  were  supposed  to  be  of 
ll(jrhan  origin,  and  the  superior  fairness  of  their 
MWplexiaos  caused  the  epithet  of  Leuco(vAtte) 
to  M  prefix^  to  the  name  of  Sjrri,  by  which 
Aey  were  dc?:if^nated  in  common  with  other?:  of 
diat  race.  The  term  Lenco  Syri  was  not  the 
less  applied  to  the  pao|^  dwelung  in  tbe<ie  re- 
pioDs  aAer  the  whole  countiy  had  become  ihick- 
ur  interspersed  with  colonies  and  setlleracnts 
nom  Greece. 

Lboc6thob,  or  Lsnconuu,  an  island  in  the 
Tynrheiie  Bea«  near€«pree.*-»A  ftmntain  of 

Samos.  A  town  ot  Egypt.  of  Arabia. 

MeiOf     c.  7.  A  part  of  Asia  which  pro- 


LrtrcTHA,  a  village  of  Gcxnia,  between  Pla- 
ta?a  and  Tlipspiap,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  liitter.  It  is  famous  for  the  vi<  tnrv  whieh 
Epaminondas,  the  Thebaa  general,  obtained 
owdMsaperiorlbraeofCnMiBlntitus,  king  of 
Sparta,  on  the  8th  of  July,  B.  C.  371.  In  this 
famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrottis,  and  no  more  than  300 
Thebans.  From  that  lime  the  Spartans  lost  the 
empire  of  Greece.  The  place  retains  hs  an- 
cient name,  though  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciaiioo  in  some  measure  obscures  it  to  the  En- 
gHAeirand  eye  vheft  written  according  to  the 
present  aiode  of  prononncin^  it.  Phit.  in  Pe- 
lop.  ^Agt$. — C.  Nep.  in.  Epam  — Justin.  6,  c.  6. 
— Xenoj^ion,  Hid.  Orac.—Diod.  15. — Paus. 
Laeon.—Cic.  de  ojk,  I,  e.  19.  TVm.  1,  e.  46. 
Jtt.6,ep.  l.-^SSfaB.9. 

LetJCTRrv.  a  Town  of  Me<«enia,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Mes.senian  gulf.  The  antiquity 
of  fhis  town  ascended  to  the  ages  of  faUe,  and 
the  inhabitants  boasted  that  their  founder  had 
given  hLs  name  to  sontbem  Greece  or  the  Pelo- 
pouesos.  Thvonlite  eril  iMt  plMi  Lrac- 

LnwviMtAs,  a  tftw  oC  PdofMMMesM,  ikfUf* 

Iftg  into  the  Alphcns.    Pavs.  6,  c.  21 

I^axovn,  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth  of 
file  Biitte,  conquered  wfth  great  slaughter  by  a 
ofj.  OaMT.  Cm.JklL0, 


LtBAMOB^  a  chaia  of  mou mains  exiendiag 

parallel  with  the  coast  fVom  north  to  south,  be> 
tweeu  Phaiiicia  and  Syria.  TiAvards  Tyie 
this  range  ol  hiUs  luciines  to  the  coast  ui  double 
ridges ;  the  more  soathem  of  which  assumes  the 
name  of  Anti-Libanus.  Beiwet-n  these,  the 
valley  i.s called  Co'lo Syria, and  the  n\tr  Leon- 
tos,  now  LaiU^,  runs  ui  the  line  of  these  moun- 
tains through  the  whole  length  ul  the  vallertiU 
it  fails  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Tyre.  The 
southern  extremity  of  this  chain,  or  the  An;i- 
Libanus,  reaches  south  for  some  distance,  run- 
ning into  Palestine.  "  Next  to  the  country  of 
the  Ansiareh,  mount  Libnnus  raises  its  summits 
to  the  clouds,siill shaded  with  some  cedars  and 
beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.  Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanihoides  displays  ius  clus- 
ters of  purple  Howers.  The  primrose  of  Libai- 
nus,  the  mountain  amaryllis,  the  white  and  the 
orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant  hues  with 
the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.  The 
snow  ot  the  mountain  is  skined  by  the  Arran- 
tJumtm  frigidum.  The  deep  ravines  of  these 
mountains  are  waicreil  }iy  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  .sides  in  great  abundance. 
The  liighest  of  the  valleys  are  covered  wit  li  per- 
petual snow.  Arvieui  and  Pococke  found  the 
snow  lying  here  in  the  month  of  June;  Rau- 
wolf  and  ICort  in  Angiial.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  coolness,  the  humidity,  tmd 
the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  maintain  a  [  erpetu- 
al  verdure.  These  bounties  of  nature  are  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  to  an  indus- 
try loss  harassed  by  predatory  encroachments 
than  that  of  tlie  other  districts  of  Syria,  that 
the  hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  ter'aces  in 
long  succession,  which  preserve  the  fertile 
eailn;  those  well  planted  vinetafds;  those 
ficMs  iif  wheat,  reaied  by  the  industrious  hand 
of  the  husbandman ;  those  plantatums  of  cot- 
ton, of  olives,  and  of  muU>crries,  which  pri!sent 
themselves  every  where  in  the  midst  of  the 
rockv  steeps,  and  ^'ive  a  pleasin?  example  of 
ilie  rtf-  rts  of  human  activity.  The  clusters  of 
(^npe5  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  themselves 
as  lai^eoteherries.  Goats, squirrels, pnrtridgeiL 
and  luitle-dcives  are  the  most  numerous  animal 
species.  All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to 
tne  pouncings  of  the  eagle  and  the  prowlings 
of  the  panther.  This  last  is  the  animal  which 
is  here  called  the  ti^er.  These  retreats,  s<»rored 
from  warlike  invasion,  but  uiifortMnntely  ac- 
cessible to  the  intrigues  ofTurkish  pa.shas,  aie 
inliafifted  bf  two  rae«i,  diwmrt  in  religion  idi^ 
in  manner:,  hut  similar  in  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Maronites  and  the  Druses." 
Malte-BruH. 

UsfirmiA.  '*  a  city,  the  name  of  which  h 
soeiated  with  Orpheus,  the  Mnses,  and  all  ttftA 
is  poetical  in  Greece.  'Libethra,'  savs  Pausa- 
nias,  *  Was  .•••ituat'  d  on  monnt  Olympus,  on  the* 
side  of  Macedonia :  at  no  dlsdanee  from  iC 
stofx!  ih  >  fntnh  Orpheus,  respecting  which  an' 
oracle  had  declared,  that  when  the  snn  beheld 
the-bones  of  thi*  poet  the  citr  should  he  de^rov- 
ed  by  a  bo«ir  r«*c.)  the  inhabiiafiLs  of  Li- 
bethihi  ffdicnled  the  prophert^  m  a  thing  impos- 
sible; but  'he  folnmri  of  OrphensN  monument 
having  been  accideniallv  brokrA.  a  gisp  vnb 
made  bv  whkli  light  broke  in  tpoA  the  tottb^ 
when  Ihe  sMie  night  the  tortart  tmmd  Bm 
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being  prodigiously  swollen,  ruMhed  down  with 
figioioe  6ma  nami  Olymjnis  u\H)t\  Libethra, 
orerilowiiig  the  tralhi  ud  all  the  public  and 
private  edtfices,  and  destroying  every  tiring 
erauure  in  it$  tunuus  cuutm:.  After  this  cala- 
mity, the  remains  of  Oqiheus  were  removed  to 
fiium  i  and  Dr.  CJnrke  uUerved  near  Kalnim 
a  mnarkaUe  timniln,  which  he  eoneeim  to 
have  been  the  tomb  ot  Orpheus.  This  tunui- 
liia  ta  of  immense  magnitude,  of  a  perfectly  oo- 
■ieal  form,  and  upon  ils  vertex  grow  trees  of 
great  size.  Pausanias  says  the  tomb  of  Orphe- 
us was  twenty  stadia  from  Dinm.  Whether 
Libethra  recovered  Irom  the  dt-vastaiion  occa- 
sioned by  this  inundation  is  not  8tated|  bat  its 
name  occurs  in  Livr,  as  a  lowB  is  the  rkmitf 
of  Dium  before  the  battle  of  Pydna.  After  de- 
scribing the  perilous  march  of  the  Roman  army 
under  (X  Marcius  through  a  DUi>s  in  the  chain 
«f  Olymposihesafs,  they  reached,  on  the  fourth 
dajr,  the  puas  between  libethram  and  Hera> 
cleum.  Sirabo  also  alludes  to  Libethra  when 
speaking  of  mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that 
aavmlllaceaaioand  that  mountain  attested  the 
fimer  aiiMBceof  the  Thraciana  of  Pieria  in 
the  BOBotiaB  districts.  From  these  passages  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  Libethrus  was 
given  to  the  summit  of  Olvmvus,  which  stood 
above  the  town.  Hence  the  Bfioes  were  pot- 
named  Libethrides  as  well  as  Pierides."  Cram. 
^Virg.  Ed.  7,  v.21.— P/m.  4,  c.  9.— Mela,  2, 
C,  2.—Slrab.  9  and  10. 

LiaonuBNtcxa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eoon- 
trf  near  Carthage. 

LfBfRNiA,  an  Illyrian  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Iving  between  tne  river  Arsia,  which 
soiarated  it  from  Histria,  the  Albius  mons 
waieh  lav  towards  the  side  of  Illvricum,  the 
Tittns  wnich  flowed  between  it  and  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  S(  a  v  hich  lay  along  its  coasi 
in  bays  which  were  formed  by  the  innaroerable 
islands  called  Ubonides  and  Absyrtides,  that 
Ktudded  it*  bosom.  Two  people,  the  Japydes 
and  Libumi,  occupied  this  tract  of  country;  the 
former  rlwellini:;  in  the  more  northern  parts  in 
the  momuains  and  upon  the  roast  around  their 
capita  la  8enia  and  nfetvlhim  hi  the  modem 
Mmlackia:  sod  the  Intter  towards  the  borders 
of  Dalmatia.  "  The  Libumi  appear  to  have 
been  a  maritime  people  trouk  tte  earliest  times, 
aa  thejr  oommnnMated  their  name  to  the  vessels 
called  Lflmmine  b^  the  Romans.  And  the 
Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said,  on 
their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it  in 
their  possession.  Scylai  seem«i  to  distingnish 
the  Libumi  from  thf'  Illyrians,  restricting'  pro- 
bably the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  siitinti-d  more  to  the  south, 
and  was  better  known  to  the  Oreeks.  The 
■ne  vill«r  dtades  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
UbmnJ,  !■  not  excladin?  females ;  a  fact  which 
npeaiB  to  have  some  reference  ir>  the  history  of 
Tenta,  and  might  Merve  to  prove  that  this  geo- 

Kpbical  comnilation  is  not  so  ancient  as  many 
a  Bopposeo.  Strdbo  Mtea  that  the  Libumi 
CSIendea  along  the  consl  for  npwards  of  one 
dnwaand  five  htmdred  Madia.  To  them  he- 
longud  Iadem»  a  ei^  of  some  note,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony,  the  mms  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modem  town  of  Zara,  on  the 
spof  called  Zam  Vrcchia.  Beyond  is  the  mouth 
Ot  the  rivcc:  JCrrta,  perhaps  the  same  aa  the  Cn> 


tarbntes  of  Scylax  and  th*  TMos  of  Ptolemy. 
Surabo,  who  does  not  mention  its  name,  saya*  it 
it  is  navigable  ffarsBBali  ^•jsels  vp  to  Scardooa 

This  town  appears  .lave  l>efn  the  capital  o' 
the  Libumi  since  Pliny  say>  ilie  naiiunai  coun- 
cil met  here.  The  prex  nt  town  iciaini*  it.*- 
name,  and  iaaimaied  on  a  lake  fanned  by  tht 
Ante,  a  fern  miles  sltove  its  entrance  into  the 
.sea.  Under  the  Romans  this  river  served 
the  boundary  between  Liburoia  and  Dalinatia.** 
Cnm.  Or.  There  were  at  Rome  a  number  of 
men  whom  the  magistrates  employed  as  public 
heralds,  who  were  called  Liftami,  probably  Iron) 
being  originally  of  Libuminn  extraction. 

LiwrRNtDEs.  A  great  ntuiber  of  islandK 
amounting  to  upwaids  of  40of  the  larger  kuk^ 
on  the  coast  of  Liburoia,  were  called  among 
the  Grcekh  Libumides.  Some  of  them  were 
com}>arativeIy  large,  and  have  been  famous  in 
history,  as  Pharos,  Scardona,  and  ksa.  Thcj 
were  also  called  the  Dalmatian  idands. 

LiBCRNCM  MARR,  the  seh  whlch  bofdeN  <A 
the  coasts  of  Liburnia. 

LiBCRNvs,  a  monniain  of  Campania. 

LtavA,  L  In  its  widest  sense  the  name  of 
Libya  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  of  Africa. 
There  wa-s,  liowt  ver,  a  particulai  di.sirici  to 
which  this  name  belonged geoeraphically,  while 
it  was  rather  poetically  nsea  in  the  maimer 
mentioned  above.  Thi*;  proper  Libya  lay  tipon 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Internum,  from  E^'pt  to 
the  greater  Syrtis,  comprising  the  countnes  of 
Mannarica  and  Cyrenaica,  and  extending  iiw 
land  indeflnitely.-^n.  Deserta,  or  Libya  In- 
terior, was  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  corresponding  in  a 
grei^  nMaanre  to  the  desert  of  Sahara,  which 
modem  travellers  have  so  freonently  partially 
df^cri^od  From  the  word  LiWa  arc  d'Tivi 'j 
the  epithets  of  Libys,  Libyssa,  Ltbysis,  Libys- 
lis,  Libfctis,  LibysttCHS,  Libyslinus,  Libystams. 
Vir^.  .En.  4,  V.  UK,  L  ft,  V.  ^.—JjUMt.  4.— 
Saliust.  drc. 

List CTM  MARE,  that  part  of  the  Mediirrrane- 
an  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Cyrene.  St  rob.  2. 

LnrasA,  now  CkMsae,  a  town  of  Bithynia, 
in  which  was  the  tomb  of  Hannibal.  It'  was 
situated  near  the  shores  of  the  Propootis,  or 
rather  the  Asineenw  BhiiH,  wcit  of  Nieom^ 
dia. 

IjonsanBs,  snail  idands  near  CtaBemn,  a 

promontory  of  Eiiboea,  called  from  Lichas. 
rid.  LieAas.  Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  156,  21d.— 
StreA.9. 

Ltorr,  or  LtoiiKis,  now  La  Loire,  a  large  ri- 
ver of  Ciaul  falling  into  the  ocean  near  Namtei, 
Strab.  A.—Plin.  A,  c.  18  —  Ctf.v  &  7,  e.  Hani 
75.    Vid.  AmnUamia  and  CcUica, 

Lioflaas,  the  inhaUtanta  of  ligaria.  ftdL 

Li^Mria. 

LiorRiA,  a  romitry  «t  the  west  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  fast  l»y  the  river  Macrs,  on  the 
.<umth  by  pan  of  the  Mediterraneanjcallcd  the 
Ligfime  Ste  r  on  the  west  by  the  Tarai,  and 
on  The  north  hr  the  Pn.  The  commerei.nl  'own 
of  GeMa  was  anciently  and  is  now  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
is  not  known,  though  in  their  characierthcf 
are  reprewntedasvain,  tmpolished.  and  addiei> 
ed  to  falsehood.  According  to  some  they  wen 
dcMxaded  from  the  ancient  Qauis  or  Oeiinn^ 
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01,  a8O(hei^  support,  they  were  of  Greek  origin, 
perhaps  ide  posieruy  ul  the  Ligyc!>  lueauuued 
DV  Heiolotus.  Liguria  was  subducJ  bjr  Uk 
Riiinans,  and  its  chief  harbour  uow  Lvars  ihe 
ninnc  ol  Lc^fwrn.    Lucan.  1,  v.  44'J. — .>/*/•«, 

2,  c.  l.—  Straif.  i,  Tacit.  Uiit.  2,  c.  15.— 
I*Uh.  -2,  c.  3,  &c—Liv.  5»  &  36^  1.  ^  c  33,  L 
99,  c.  6,  &C.— C  JVii^.  «»  Iwk— /%rr.  4,  c  a 
The  Ligures  were  a  more  unmixed  popiilatiDii 
thin  almost  any  other  of  the  ilaUan&,  aud  may 
be  considered  a:)  having  descendfld  fWiOltliellni 
BOithefQ  inhabitanuol  Italy. 

LioniTicji  Ai.pe>.    Vid,  Alpa. 
LiGfsricxM  MAiiK,  the  luirih   part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  uvw  ihc  Guif  of  Gcium.  Plin. 

LioYM,  ft  people  of  Asia,  who  inbabiied  the 
Coontry  between  Caucasus  and  the  river  Pba- 

sis.  Some  supp.iNj  ihi  in  to  he  a  colony  of  the 
Ligyes  of  EurojH-,  more  coinmuuiy  called  Li- 
gures. Ucfodot.  7,  c.  'H.-^Dimtfi.  UaL  1,  e. 
IQ.—Slrab.  \.—Diod.  4. 

LTi-YB.KUM,  I.  a  promontory  of  the  i^hnul  of 
Sicily,  exlendins  into  the  sea,  aud  lunniti^  the 
nearest  point  towards  Africa  Propria  I'rom  Eu- 
rope. The  promontory  is  now  iwco.— II.  A 
town  of  the  same  nanu",  now  .tf/ rv/Z/a,  stood 
on  this  projection,  and  is  noted  both  as  a  princi- 
pal possession  of  the  Carlhagini.nis,  .md  for  its 
fcsistance  to  the  Romans  diurii^  the  Punic 
wars.  It  had  a  pon  tai^a  ana  .capacious, 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  wars  with  Carthage, 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  stop  and  till  up  wjth 
Stones,  on  accoant  of  its  convenience  and  vieip 
nity  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  powerfid  city  but  the  rains 
of  temples  and  aqueducts.  Virg.  .En.  3.  v. 
TOG.—  Mch,  2.  c.  l.~Stral>.  6.— tie.  i«  Verr. 
b.—C(CS.  tU  Ikll.  A/nc—Diod.  22. 

LiMN.E,  I.  a  tortified  place  on  the  borders  of 

Lacooia  and  M^ssenia.    Pans.  3,  c.  14.  II. 

A  town  of  the  Thraoian  ChersoneMis. 

LofNJBA,  I.  a  Uke  in  the  interior  of  Acama- 
nia,  about  six  miles  in  length,  now  called  lake 

Nixera.  IT  A  di^trirt  of  cotmtry,  called  also 

Umnaea,  surrounded  this  piece  of  water,  which 
likewise  gave  name  to  its  principal  town.  This 
mall  snate  or  region  extended  to  the  Ambra* 
dan  ^If,  Oft  which  it  bad  its  port,  now  called, 
as  well  Bs  the  bay  on  wbkb  il  staMs,  iMtnAi. 
Xen.UelL  i,G. 

Ijusjbvh,  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Limnae, 
fttmi  which  the  godden  was  called  Ff*"*"*^, 
and  worshipped  under  that  appellation  at  Spar- 
ta and  in  Achaia.  The  Span.ins  wished  to 
the  temple  in  thejage  of  Tilx-rius,  but  the 
interfered,  and  gave  it  to  its  lawful 
possessors,  the  Messenians.  Potu.  3^  c  14, 1. 
7,  c.  30.— TVwrie.  Ann.  4,  c  43. 

LiMONUM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  aftervatdfl  Ffc- 
tatri,  PneUers.    Cos.  G.  8,  c.  26. 

Lnmni,  a  colony  of  Britain,  now  LineeitL 
Thi5  city  belonged  to  the  Coretani,  who  were 
extended  widely  over  several  counties  in  that 
part  of  Britain. 

Lnaxn.  now  Liaiii,  a  dqr  at  the  sontb^st 
pait  of RaodecJraiH  bf  Oereaphus,  son  of  8ol 
and  Cydippe.  The  Danaides  built  there  a  tem- 

ge  to  Miner?a,  and  one  of  its  colonies  founded 
ela  iaffieBf.  Il  gate  birth  to  Ckobolns.  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  to  Chares  and  La- 
ches, who  were  employed  in  making  and  finish- 


ing  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Strah 
U.—Uomer.  JL  i.—Mela,  2,  c.  7.  Pitn.  M.^ 
UerodaL  7,  C  198. 

Lt.\(juN»u«,  a  people  of  Celtic  Qaul,  on  the 
borders  ol  Uclgica,  lo  which  they  are  «id  ac  an 
early  period  to  have  U- longed.  Their  coumry, 
wheu  re^Kim^  in  Lugduueu.M.s  Prima,  in  tite 
former  ]m>vtoee,  was  ahoot  the  springs  of  the 
M '-a.  the  Sequana.  and  the  M;uri>na.  corres- 
jK.>iiuiiig  lo  the  (lei)amuciu  df  in  Humi  Miime^ 
a  pan  of  the  provuicc  ol  Caainpauiie  I'he.r  rap- 
itiu,  once  Andomatunum,  n^wlnlml  their  zjiinia, 
with  whieh,  imder  the  modification  of  Lamgres^ 
it  has  reached  tlie  proent  tune.  The  Liii?unes 
po-Shed  iu:u  Italy,  ,kvi)ere  they  made  some  seiUe- 
menl  near  the  Alps,  ai  the  head  ol  the  Adriatic, 
7\icu.  H.  4,  c.  55  — .iforaoi.  11,  ep.  57,  r.  9,  J. 
14,  ep.  Vjti.—Luctin.  1,  V.  3!*d.— ties.  JMfL  «. 
1,  c.  -Jij. 

LiPAUA,  I.  the  largest  of  the  Ailolian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  now  called  from  tfaiaooe^ 

LijMiri.  It  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
according  to  Diodonis,  it  received  from  Liparus, 
the  .son  ul  Aus<in,  kuis;  of  these  i>land-s,  whi>Ne 
daughter  Uyane  was  married  by  his  succesisor 
jBonn,  according  to  Pliny.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  island  werr  powerful  by  sea,  and  from  the 
great  tributes  which  they  f*aui  to  Dionysius,  ihe 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  they  may  be  called  very 
opulent  The  island  was  celebrated  tor  the  va- 
neiy  of  lis  fruits,  and  its  raisins  are  still  in  ge- 
neral ri'pntc  Ii  li.'i  l  ^< imc  convenient  harbours, 
and  a  lountam  whose  waters  were  much  fre- 
qacnted  on  account  of  their  medictnal  powers. 
According  to  Diodonis,  .£olas  reigned  at  Li- 
para  before  Liparus.  idv.  5,  c.  2ti. — Plin.  3, 
C.  O.—Ilul.  14,  v.  bl.—  Vir^.  .En.  1,  v        1.  8, 

V.  4\l.Akla^2,c.  l.—iitrab.  6.  11.  A  town 

of  Etruria. 

LiarKNTtA,  how  Livettza,  a  river  of  CLsal- 

Sine  Gaul,  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Plin. 
,  c.  18. 

LiBis,  now  QM-igliana.  a  river  uf  Campania, 
which  U  separates  from  Latium.  It  raaeannag 

ihe  Appenincs,  and  llowini?  ihrouijh  a  part  of 
Latium,  and  between  that  country  and  Cam- 
pania with  a  sluggish  cour>e,  discharged  itself 
mto  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  among  the  marshes  oC 
MintnnuB.  This  river  was  noreaneiently  call- 
ed the  Clanis,  nrconlinu'  to  Strabo. 

LuBOs,  I.  a  town  of  lllyria,  near  the  mouih 
of  the  Drilo,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  colonized  by  the  Sy  raeusans,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Illrnans.  From  these  it  was 
wrested  for  a  time  bv  Philip  of  Macedon.  Pliny 
styles  it  Oppidum  cirium  Romanorum.  The 
modern  Amtssm  cor  responds  to  the  site  of  Aero- 

li.<$sus,  the  citadel  of  Lissus.    Polyb.  8,  15.  

II.  A  river  of  Thrnce,  falling  into  the  vEgean 
Sen  iM'twi-en  Thii-.ns  and  Samothracia.  It  was 
dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  inva- 
ded  Ghieeee.  Strdk.  7.— ttiwdt<.  7,  c  IO0t. 

Ltrr*,  a  town  ofthe  Sabines,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Llstini.  This  town  was  takoi 
bv  the  Sabines  from  the  Aborigines,  whoae  ca* 
pital  it  was  supposed  to  have  been. 

LrrAXA,  a  wood  in  Cisalpine  Chiul,  exieadtoy 
at  the  foot  of  the  App<'nines,  from  the  sour'^es 
ofthe  Parma  and  the  Niciato  those  ofthe  Se- 
cia,  occupying  a  part  ofthe  modem  dncbieR  el 
Parma  and  Motlena.  Here  the  lU  man  wrmf 
was  beaten  by  the  Gauls.  Im.  Si. 
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'  X^fERNVM,  a  iown  of  CamjitBhu  "iMrflll- 
■timi  has  been  dieted  ;  bat  antimiarieB  seem 
now  agreed  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  town  at  a 

place  called  Torre  di  Patrin.  The  dillioulty 
arose  ciueily  irom  the  meotion  of  a  river  ol  the 
I  name  by  of  the  aneieni  writers.  This 
is  api  to  stngnate  near  its  entrance  into 
diesea,  ami  to  lorni  marshes  anciently  known 
as  the  i'ulus  Literna,  now  Lago  di  Patria. 
Uiemum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same 
ymt  vith  yultornnra.  It  was  rMdloniied  an- 
der  Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  pnsfec- 
torae.  Thai  Scipiu  retired  here  in  disgust  at  the 
ii^iistice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a  fact  too 
w«U  attested  to  be  called  in  qoeslion ;  bat  whe- 
ther he  really  closed  his  existence  there,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  he 
deemed  uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to 
be  seen  both  at  Litemum  and  in  the  family  mult 
of  the  Scipios,  which  was  discovered  some  years 
a^fo  ouisiile  the  Porta  Capena.  Accordmg  to 
Valerins  Maximns,  Scipio  himself  had 
10  be  engraved  on  it  this  inscription : 


to 


HAB>». 


which  would  be  deciiive  of  the  qaatien.  bis 
aoi  improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  ofFalrte, 
l^ieh  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  Scipio's 
riUa,  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  this  circum- 
stance. PtinfMHTl^  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Literanm,  some  olive-trees 
and  myrtles,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
fllustrious  exile."  Cram. 

Ltxoa,  a  river  of  Mauretania,  with  a  city  of 
the  aaae  name.  Antaras  Imd  a  jpalaee  there, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  Hercules  conquered  him. 
Hal.  3,  V.  -258.— ,3,  c.  \0.—Strah.  -J. 

Loou,  I.  a  town  of  Magna  QrRcia  in  Italy, 
OB  the  Adriatic,  not  fhr  from  Rhegium.  It  was 
fiMBkded  bv  a  Grecian  colony  ab<jut  757  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  as  .<^^)me  supp<">se.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Lncri  or  lx>c raises, 
nnt.  ASn.  3,  9n.^Str9lf.—PUn,—lAV. 
e.  ^  t  83,  c  30.— II.  A  town  of  Loeria  in 
Greece. 

LocRis.  "  The  Greeks  comprehended  under 
die  name  of  Locrians  three  tribes  of  the  same 
people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other 
m  territory  as  well  as  in  nominal  designation, 
doubtless  were  dinivcil  from  a  common  sto<"k 
These  were  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  Epicnemidii, 
and  Opuntii.  A  colooT  of  the  latter,  who  at  an 
earlv  period  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Mag- 
na Qraecia,  were  dittinguished  by  the  name  of 
Bpizephyrii,  or  Western  LocrL  The  Epicne- 
Ottdianaad  Opiutian  Locri  alone  an»ear  to  have 
bcsD  known  lb  HbiBer,ashenakesnomentMHi 
of  the  Ozola  ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that 
they  were  not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  and  roost  authentic  acconnts  concur 
in  ascribiiig  the  origin  of  this  pe<^le  to  the  Lele- 
ges.  The  Locri  Ozoba  occupied  a  narrow  tract 
of  country,  sitimted  on  the  northern  shoreof  the 
Corinthian  gnlf,  commencing  at  the  jEiolian 
Bhinm,  and  terminating  near  Crista,  the  first 
town  of  Phocls,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  its 
Dame.  To  the  west  and  north  they  adjoined 
the  iEtolinns,  and  pnrtly  also,  in  the  latter  di- 
icctioii,  the  Doriaai^  while  to  the  east  they  bor- 


dered on  the  iBHrict  of  Ddplii  belung.ng  fif 
Phocis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  coUm} 
f^om  the  more  celebrated  Locrians  of  the  east 

and  their  name,  accordinf^  [J  tahulniis  a-  counts, 
was  derived  from  some  fetid  b^nngs  near*  the 
hfllof  Taphinsior  Taphiassus,sitaatedon  their 
coast,  and  beneath  which  it  was  n^poried  the 
centaur  Nessus  had  been  ctiiuiul)nl.  Thucy- 
dides  represeius them  as  a  wild  uncivilized  racCL 
and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  ther.  and 
rapine.  In  the  PeloponnesfaB  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupactus,  iheir  principal 
town  and  harbour,  and  also  probably  from  en- 
mi^  to  the  ^loUana,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Aie  Peloponnerians.  The  Epicnemi* 
dian  Lf>cri occupied  a  small  district  immediately, 
adjoining  Thermopyla;,  and  confined  beiween 
mount  Cnemis, a  branch  of  (Eta,  when'  e  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  EuLxpa.  Ho- 
mer classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the 
general  nime  of  Locri.    The  Opuntian  Locri 
wllow  ailer  the  Epicnemidii ;  ibcy  occupied  a 
line  of  coast  of  about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a 
little  south  of  Cnemides,  and  expending  to  the 
town  of  Halap,  on  the  frontier  of  Baotia.  In- 
land their  terriloiy  reached  to  the  Piiocian 
towns  of  HyampoUs  and  Aboe.  This  jxople 
derhred  its  name  Ifom  the  city  of  O^mis,  their 
metropolis."   The  Locri  who  cstablislied  them- 
selves in  Italy  were  of  the  Opuntii  and  Ozolae 
tribes,  but  the  period  of  their  nugration  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  define.  The  name  of  Epi- 
rephyni  they  obtained  from  their  settlement 
aUout  tlio  Cape  Zcp!i  vrinrn,  and  by  this  appella- 
tion they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians 
of  Greece.   The  chief  city  founded  by  Ihem 
bore  their  name,  and  became  famous  not  only  tis 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Gnrcia 
Magna,  but  also  for  the  institutions  of  Znleticu,s, 
one  of  the  most  admired  lawgivers  of  antiquity'. 
For  900  years  these  in.^itatjOBS  continued  m 
forCQjana  for  all  that  length  of  time  the  ci!v  of 
Loen  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  and  the 
highest  character  for  the  wistlom  and  virtue  of 
it*  citixens.  Locri  early  took  pan  in  the  poii> 
Hes  and  resotaticnsorSicily,  andrafltred  great- 
!v  fVom  the  crueltv  of  Dionysius  the  Younger.  It 
.sutlercd  still  further  from  the  anger  of  Pyrihus, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Italv,  and  still  more 
from  the  licentiousness  of  the  ^oman  d.  Plemi- 
nius,  who  was  stationed  there  with  a  garrison, 
to  keep  it  in  the  interest  of  Rome  during  the 
Punic  war.   "  The  situation  of  ancient  Locri 
has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  aniitjnaries  and  tra- 
vellers asrree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Ge- 
race.  This  modem  town  stands  on  a  hill,  which 
is  probably  the  mons  Esopis  of  Stralx>,  and 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed ;  the  ele- 
vated position  of  Locri  is  also  to  be  inferred  from 
a  fragment  of  Pindar.   But  the  name  of  Fag' 
liapoli,  which  is  attached  to  some  consideratne 
rums  below  Gmicr,  naturally  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizephy 
rian  I^ocri.  D'Anvillc  remox'cd  it  too  far  t  i  ihe 
south,  when  he  supposed  it  to  accord  with  the 
^§oUa  di  Brmzane."  Cram. 

LoNDiVTM,  the  capital  of  Britain,  fonmled,  as 
some  suppose,  between  the  a?e  of  Julius  Ca^'^ar 
and  Nero.  It  has  been  severally  called /y7n*/tnt- 
um.  Londimm,  Ac.  Ammianns  calls  it  v€tn»» 
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twn  oppidvM.  It  is  represented  u  a  con?tider- 
able,  opulent,  and  commercial  town  in  ihc  age 
of  Nero.  Tacit.  Attn.  14,  c.  33. — Ammian. 
The  vmhoas  modes  of  wriiing  the  name  of  tliis 
pteceare  fiTn  fay  Ckudbden,  iiM  show  matriking 
analogy,  in  the  greater  number,  to  ihat  of  Lon- 
dinum.  Ammiaous  calh  ii  Augusta,  to  which 
theauriiame  TiteolMUituin  Ls  to  be  added,  from 
the  pem^  whose  capital  it  is  known  to  have 
been.  Its  mythological  names,  howerer,  are  en* 
tirely  difTerent,  aiid  refer  lothe  fabulous  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  the  obscure  writers  of  the  dark- 
est ages.  Thus  Troy  Novant,  or  Troia  Nova, 
in  alliLsionto  its  colonization  by  the  grandson  of 
^neas,  the  renowned  Brute,  and  Cacr  Lud, 
ftom  Ltid,  another  fictitious  person,  who  fuund- 
id,  or  at  least  exalled  it  to  the  high  state  which 
'It  early  held  aaong  the  eiUes  of  Britain. 

LoNQOBABni.    Vid.  Lan^obardi. 

LonoCla,  a  town  of  Laiium,  on  the  borders 
«rthe  Volsci.  lAv,  2,  c.  33  and  39,  1. 9,  c.  39. 

LotSnUai,  apeople  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Mar  the  Suites.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  living  upon  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visitetl 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trcjan  war. 
atrod4iL  4,  c.  Vn.—Slrab,  17w-iHe,  1,  e.  7. 
— Pitii.  5,  c  7, 1. 13,  c.  17. 

Ldca,  now  Lmcca,  a  ci^  of  Etrtiria,  on  the 
river  Arnus.  lis;  tt,  e.  Ik  L  41,  C  l»fCk. 
iSJam.  13. 

jD^cani,  a  people  of  Italy,  deaeendad  from  die 
Suanites  or  f^om  the  Bnitii. 

LbcANiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  between  the 
Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian  seas.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  explain  the  exact  limits  or  extent  of  coun- 
try over  wbieh  the  Lneani  nay  have  spread 
tliemselves,  we  may  define  the  boundaries  of  Lu- 
cania,  as  it  formed  a  pan  of  the  Roman  domi- 
•ion,  with  considerahle  exacmess.  To  the 
south-west,  bevond  the  litrUl  river  Laos,  and  to 
the  south-east  oeyond  the  Crathis,  lay  the  Bru- 
tiorutn  Ai^er,  or  country  of  the  Brutil.  On  the 
side  of  Campania  the  ^ilanu  bounded  it  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea;  and  the  Bradanus,  in 
the  same  manner,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  divided  it  from  Apulia.  A  line 
from  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  alon»  the  high- 
lands in  which  thev  rise,  describes  its  limits  on 
the  side  of  aunniimL  The  eonntty  was  fa- 
mou.<%  for  its  grapes.  Slrah.  6. — Plin.  3,  c.  5. — 
ima,  3,  c.  4.— Lip,  a  c.  17,  L  9,  c.  1.  10,  c. 
ll^£bni<.3,ep.S,v  178. 

ttt^MOA,  now  iMsro,  a  town  of  Apulia,  in 
that  part  which  was  distingnisbed  by  ine  name 
of  Daiinia.  This  was  a  plnce  of  "real  antiqui- 
ty' ;  its  origin  was  referred  by  the  poets  to  the 
time  of  Diomed,  who  was  said  to  have  fbunded 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  over  which 
the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Apu- 
lia, ami  coniinuci  fiitliful  t'l  ihcm 'Inrini:  their 
wars  with  Carthage.  Like  the  rest  of  Apulia, 
it  wa^  remarkable  for  the  ftnenew  of  the  wool 
which  wns  there  prepared. 

Lr  HKTM.is.  now  IJlnrili,  a  moiintain  in  the 
coiin'rv  of  the  Sabine^,  hanijini,'  ovi  r  a  plea- 
sant valley,  near  which  the  house  and  farm  of 
Horace  wa.^  situate,  iilvnif.  1,  od.  17,  v.  1. — 
nV-  7,  Aft.  II. 

LCcRixas,  a  small  lake  in  Campania,  oppo- 
fite  Puleoll.  It  aKvmded  with  excellent  oys- 
ters, and  was  united  bv  Augustus  to  the  Aver- 
nns,  and  a  communliealioa  formed  with  the 


sea  near  the  harbour  called  .MMuPSriHS.  Th* 

Lucrine  lake  disappeared  on  the  30lh  of  Sc|k 
lember,  1538,  in  a  violent  earthquake,  wiiich 
raised  onthewwtaaaountaia  4  miles  in  cifctMi^ 
ference,  and  about  1000  £eet  high,  with  ai 
in  the  middle.  The  present  suite  of  lhis( 
brated  lake  is  described  as  follows  b\-  Eortaee  t 
"  Of  the  LMtiBC  lake  a  small  pah  only  re- 
mains^ now  a  BWddy  pool,  half  covered  with 
reeds,  and  bulrushes.  The  centre,  though  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  was  in  one  short  lugfat 
changed  into  a  conical  moimtain.  The  mom- 
tain  is  a  vast  mass  of  cinders,  black  and  taam^ 
and  Ls  called  Monlt  Suoro.  The  pool,  however, 
dinunished  in  its  sue  and  appearance,  stiU  ns 
tains  the  name  and  honours  of  the  LucriaC 
lake."  ClaasUai  7W.— Ctc  4.  AU.  10.— Sirflik 
&  tad  ft^MUa,  9,  e.4.— Anqwrl  l.eL  II,  t, 
fO._  Virg.  G  2,  V  161.— »>ra<.  2,  od.  15. 

Ijoaouu  HoBTi.  L    VuL  Horti.  11.  Vn*- 

la,  one  of  those  villas  which  were  so  numerous 
in  the  inunediaie  ffif  Hruf hawd  of  Jdjaennk 
That  of  Loeullns  WM  the  eUef  one,  and  vat 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tiberius.  "  Phsdms 
inforoM  US  that  it  was  situated  on  the  very  pia- 
aacle  of  the  hill,  as  it  not  only  commandedf  the 
adjacent  coasts,  but  extended  its  view  to  the 
seas  of  Sicily.  This  villa,  with  its  gardens 
and  pomctxs,  must  have  occupied  a  considera- 
ble space,  and  left  but  little  room  fox  the  towiit 
vhittofeaucsewHt  have  heen  situated  hnsfr 
down,  aad  pntablf  m  die  w  ihow.'*  Ai^ 
tact, 

LuoooNSNSis  GAt.UA,  a  part  of  Qaul,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lngdimam,  the  camutl 
citv  of  the  provteee.  It  was  aneiently  etlled 

Ce'ltica.    Vid.  Gallia. 

LuQDUNUM,  a  town  of  Qallia  Celttca,  built  at  , 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  die  Amr,  or 

Saone.  "  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  colony, 
(testified  by  many  old  inscription.^,)  and  ho- 
noured with  a  masfnificent  letnple.  dedicated 
by  the  cities  of  France  to  Augustus  Ciesar: 
now  the  raont  famous  mait  of  Franee,  and  • 
univrrj^ity.  These  mart.-?,  in  former  time*,  Wt're 
holden  at  Geneva,  from  tlience  removi'd  hither 
by  king  I.^wis  the  1 1th,  for  the  enri-  hin?  of 
his  own  kingdom.  When  Julio  the  2d  had  ex- 
oommuBieaied  Lewis  the  ISA,  he  comnanded, 
by  his  apostolical  authori^,  thai  they  siionl<i 
be  returned  to  QencTU  again;  but  therein  his 
pleasure  was  never  obeyed..  As  feu*  the  uni- 
versity, questionless  it  is  very  ancient,  being  a 
seat  of  learning  in  the  time  ofCaius  Calisnila. 
For  in  those  times,  before  an  altar  i^)ns.-c rated 
to  Auensttis  in  the  temple  alwve-named,  this 
Cali^nia  did  institute  some  exerrlses  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  eloquence:  th<'  virfor  to  be 
honoured  according  to  his  merit;  the  \-aMquish- 
ed,  either  to  be  f  ni;r  'd,  nr  with  their  own 
tongues  to  blot  and  expunge  iheir  writinss;  or 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river  adjoining.  Heoee 
that  of  Juvenal, 

Vt  Tjii^duMnsrv$  Rhef/n-  (fictvrus  at  aram^ 

aji^Ued  to  dangerous  undertakings.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans'  first  coming  into  <3an1,  it 

wa^  the  ohief  ciry  of  the  Hedni  and  St'quani; 
afterwards  the  mf^trnpolis  of  Lufrdiin?*nsis, 
Prirm.  Th''  ai^hhishoi  hereof  f.  the  metro- 
politan of  all  France,  and  was  so  il  the  time  of 
8l  IrensraiH  ene  of  the  renowned  F  uhers  in  the 


L^iyiu^uo  Ly  Google 


LopiAfl,  or  LcriA,  now  Lippe,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
fUliog  into  the  Rhine.   TtcU.  Ann.  1,  Ac 

Lomtama,  a  part  of  Hispania,  answering 
anrly  to  the  modem  Porlus;nl.  In  the  time  of 
Onaar  its  limits  were  uncertiun :  he,  however, 
leUs  OS,  that  to  the  north  were  the  Callaici ; 
to  the  east,  the  Vettones ;  to  the  south,  Bastu- 
ria,  and  the  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas ; 
and  to  the  west,  the  ocean.  Ploleniy  mnkes  it 
the  third  pert  of  Spain,  and  ranks  with  the 
Lusitani,  the  Vettone.^  and  part  of  the  Celtici 
and  Tnrdeiani.  The  chief  cities  of  Liisitania 
were  01i.sipo,  Lisbon  ;  Conimbriga,  Otimbra ; 
Pax  Julia,  Beja ;  Augusta  Emerita,  Akrida ; 
^oA^Ct^An^^Akantara.  ThoT^gludirided 
Ite  eodiitrf  into  two  parts;  in  the  ninth  w«> 
the  Dorius,  on  the  south  the  Anas.  The  Lu- 
sitanians  inhabited  a  remarkably  fertile  country, 
bat  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  it  VBtil 
Ihey  had  been  instructed  by  their  Roman  eon- 
qaerora.  Vid.  Hispania.  Cos.  B.  C.  1,38  and 
ilL—B.  Hisp.  35,  W.—Ii.  Al.  48,  &c.  Lan.  ed.  \ 

LnaoNEB,  a  people  of  Spain,  near  the  Iberus. 

LOtctia,  a  town  of  Beigie  Gaol,  at  the  con- 
taence  of  the  rivers  Sequana  and  Mntmna, 
which  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from 
the  quantity  of  rlav,  /u/«ai,which  is  In  its  neigb- 
bonrhood  J.  Ciesar  foitiiM  and  embellisbcd 
k,  from  which  ctrennMiaaee  some  authors  call 
it  Julii  Civilas.  Julian  the  apostate  resided 
•Jjcre  some  time.  It  Is  now  Paru,  and  is  the 
capital  of  France.  On.  de  BdL  €L  6  aiKl  7. 
•^Strab,  A.—Ammian.  20, 

LrcABtTAH,  a  monntain  of  Attica,  near 
Athens.  Sfal. 

Ltc*:cs,  a  mt)uniain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  huilt  in  boQoar  of 
the  god  by  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pel.is'ja^.  It 
was  also  nrred  to  Pan,  whose  festivals,  called 
Ijvctrn.  were  celebrated  there.  Pausanias  af- 
firms that  the  whole  Pel  iponnesus  might  be 
seen  from  its  summit,  where  are  yet  visiMe  the 
remains  of  the  altar  of  Jnpitcr.  Vir^.  (7. 1.  v. 
16.  .En.      V.  'M3.—Sfrnb.  %.—Uor.  1,  od.  17. 

L—Orid.  Met.  K  V.  Cm. 

LYcioNiA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
m  the  nmth  by  Cappadoda,  on  the  eaMbv  Ar- 
menia Minor,  on  the  soath  by  Pisidia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Greater  Phrygia;  "so  called 
from  the  Lyra<H)(>^.  a  people  of  Lycia,  or  from 
.he  inhabitants  of  Lycaonia,  a  town  of  Phry- 
^ia  Major,  who,  enlanrinerthemselves  into  these 

rirts,  this  mine  iintn  it;  ri'her  of  which 

should  prefer  before  their  conceit  who  derive 
it  from  Lycaon,  kin^  of  Areadia,  dispossessed 
by  Jupiter  of  that  kinsjdoin ;  or  think  that  Ly- 
caon was  kinj»  of  this  country  and  not  of  that." 
Its  chiof  towns  were  Iconinm,  the  metropolis 
of  it  when  a  Roman  province,  and  Lvstra. 

Nor,  indeed,  were  the  Lycaonians  themselves, 
from  whomsoever  thev  were  descended,  of  anv 
jfTeal  note  or  obs/»rvation  in  former  times:  sub- 
ject to  Cappadocia  when  it  was  a  kincdom.  and 
reckoned  a  part  of  it  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
when  first  made  a  province  of  the  empire. 
Tom  from  the  empire  hv  the  Turk.s,  it  was  at 
first  a  m^rnher  of  the  Seiznccian  kingdom,  as 
nrrer-ranls  of  the  Caramantan;  which  last, 
founded  by  Camman,  •  great  prince  of  the 


Torka,  OB  Ae  iaath  ef  AMIne  the  fli,  tfw  iMt 

king  of  the  Selroccian  family,  was  a  great  eye- 
sore to  those  of  the  house  of  Ottoman,  from 
the  time  of  Amuraih  the  1st, who  first  warred 
upon  it,  to  the  leiEn  of  B^^et  the  Sd,  who  ia 
finesofafveitedit,  An.l4B6.*  AytCann. 

Ltcaste,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  whose 
inhabitants  accoimMmiedkiomeoeusto  theTro* 
jan  war.  Btm.  tt,  2.  . 

LrrRraM.    Vid.  Atkemt, 

Ly(  HNiDUs,  or  Lychnidicii,  "  a  city  of  lUyw 
ria,  the  chief  town  of  the  Dassaretu,  situated 
on  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name.  Its  fbuik* 
dation  a  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  An* 
thology  to  Cadmus.  We  hear  of  its  being  con- 
stantly in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  dnring 
their  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  and, 
ffom  ila  msiiion  on  the  ironiier,  it  most  have 
always  Men  decned  a  plaee  of  inportanea 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Egnatian  way,  which 
passed  through  it  It  appears  to  have  been  still 
a  large  and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  «»* 
perors.  Procopius  relates  that  it  was  neailjr 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  whieh  overthrew 
Corinth  and  several  other  cities  du  rin^  the  reign 
of  Justin  ian.  In  the  Syneedemus  of  Hieroent 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Ayx'U*^ 
To4vaXi(  for  AiKvvifif  fiifTfiiioXtf.  It  is  the  opi" 
nion  of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  histonr  of  Lycbnidus  in  his  Description 
of  Ancient  Oreeee,  that  this  town  was  replaced 
by  Ackrida,  once  the  capital  of  the  BnK'arians; 
and,  according  to  some  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
eaapire,  also  the  native  place  of  Justinian,  and 
erected  by  him  into  an  archhishopric  under  the 
name  of  Justiniana  Prima.  The  opinion  of 
this  learned  rriiic  has  been  adupN-tl.  we  believe, 
bv  the  generality  gf  writers  on  comparative  ge<K 
prnphy.  But  wAre  induced  by  various  COn* 
siderations  to  dissent  from  the  commonly  re> 
ceived  notion  on  this  point.  We  may  obiwrve, 
in  ilie  first  place,  that  none  of  ili'-  hi'-turians 
quoted  by  Palnwritis  assert  that  Athridu  -stm 
hnilt  on  the  site  of  Lychnidns.  Niceohorue 
Tallistus  stales  that  Arhritin  was  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  very  near  a  f»reat  lake  called  Lyehni- 
du.s,  and  more  anciently  Das>-ari;f,  !au  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  town  of  that  name.  Had- 
Lvchnidosbeen  replaced  by  the  new  town  of 
Justinian,  or  the  Achrida  of  the  Bulpnrians, 
the  fact  would  certainly  have  been  disiincily 
mentioned,  since  it  was  a  celebrated  city,  and 
still  existins:  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  as  Wes- 
seling,  we  think,  has  saiis&ctorilvproved.  But 
even  t^raniine  to  Palmerius  that  Justiniana  Pri- 
ma and  Ackrida  are  the  same  town,  he  has  not 
at  all  shown  that  they  are  lo  be  identified  with 
Lychnidus.  The  improl»bility  of  thissuppo> 
sition  will,  we  think,  be  evident  from  a  compa- 
rison  of  the  Roman  Itineraries,  whirh  describe 
the  Via  Egnatia,  on  which  Lvchnidns  was 
placed,  with  the  best  modem  map!  of  the  Tnrk^ 
ish  dominions  in  Europe.  Now  nil  thf  Ttinera- 
ri<*s  agree  in  fixin?  Lychnidus  at  a  disiauf-e  (»f 
twentv-seven  or  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
station  in  the  Candavian  mountains,  a  well- 
known  ridee  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
r;  rrn.Tus  from  the  lake  of  Lvehnidus ;  while 
Ackrida,  as  it  is  now  called,  stands  al  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  not  more  ihlB 
twelve  m3es  from  the  foot  oC  the  chaiii  abovM> 
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n  90  thai  it  o\\g\A  to  he  <«aoTed  at  i 

least  fifteen  miles  lui  ;ht,T  (!own  the  lake  to  an- 
swer to  Lychiudiis.  In  ihe  Table,  Uie  lift*; 
station  atu  r  die  iJaadavian  inuaiitains  is  the  ' 
Puds  Servilii*  a  distance  ot'  nine  mile*.  This 
bridge  can  be  no  other  than  thai  which  emsM* 
the  river  Drino  on  its  issuint;-  from  the  lake  of 
AckruLa  ;  aud  Lychuida:»,  la  ibe  same  luuera- 
ry,  is  nineteen  miles  di^ant  thence,  whereas 
Ackrida  iS  not  removed  more  than  live  miles 
llrom  the  point  in  question,  where  a  brid^  is 
still  funn  j  at  the  preseol  day.  We  are  a-ssiired 
bjrPouqueviile  that  the  ruins  ot  Lyctmidus  are 
•tal  appveat  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Nmtm^ 
on  (h*-  »'a,«tern  shore  of  tlie  lake,  and  about  four- 
teen miies  south  of  Ackn/Li.  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  tins  point,  because  the  site  of 
I^chnidus  is  important,  from  its  connexion 
with  the  coarse  ot  the  jtenatinn  way  through 
Macedonia,  a  country  oi  whieh  wttatpraaent 
know  so  little."  Cram. 

Lf  aA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  invwted 
on  every  ^ne.  either  by  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains. The  chain  of  moimtains  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  the  volcanic  Ohim.Tra,  converted 
into  a  monster  by  poetic  fiction,  commenced  at  a  i 
promontory  where  stood  the  city  of  Telminus, ' 
on  the  common  boundary  of  Lycia  and  Caiia. 
This  range,  holding  a  uurtk-easterly  course,  and 
separatin<;  Lycia  from  Caria  and  Phrygia,  joins 
monni  Taoros  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
flnt-named  provinee.  Mount  Tanrus.  descend- 
in  g;^  from  t!us  point  towards;  the  south,  divides 
Lycia  aud  Pamphylia;  its  most  easterly  ex- 
iremitv  on  this  oommon  boundary  bore  in  an- 
cient days  the  name  of  Climax,  or  the  ladder, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander, 
whoso  army  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  in 
order  lo  get  round  the  promontory.  The  range 
of  Taurus  continues  nence  tilong  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  cfKi*?!  of  Ly- 
cia, and  the  Pauiphylian  coast,  until  it  lerrai- 
naies  in  the  Sacrum  Promontoriom.  The  south- 
western cooiit  of  IjvciA  is  deeply  indented,  forin- 
in%  the  Olaucns  Sinus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Ly..'h  wi'i  '-  P.Uara  and  Myra;  its  principal  ri- 
vets Xanthas  and  Glaucas.  In  ancient  times 
the  name  of  Lycia  was  applied  also  to  the  coast 
of  Paraph V Ha;  whence  Stephanus  makes  two 
Lycias,  dis'in^uishing  one  as  situated  towards 
Pamphyli  I :  mus  }ie  calls  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
pedon.  The  natne  oi'  Lycia  is  commonly  re- 
ferred lo  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  exp'MIed  from  Athens  by  his  brother, 
and  to  have  ri- paired  to  Lycia  to  Sarpedon.  But 
it  in:iyl>e  I  'Mmrkcd  that  Sarpedon,  the  brother 
of  the  first  Minos,  ajtd  Rbadamanthus,  could 
not  have  been  eontemporar^  with  Lyens  the 
brofher  of  .K':reas,  who  earned  on  a  war  with 
the  secon<l  Mino'i.  In  accounts  thai  relate  to 
periods,  vhose  historj  is,  to  say  the  least,  inter- 
mixed with  fable,  we  cannot  look  for  consisten- 
cy. The  Solymi,  an  ineient  people  of  Lycia, 
driven  to  '\\f,  north  by  ^'  \rj  iinlon,  changed  their 
nam?  for  that  of  MitV'<^,  and  occnpied  a  terri- 
tory from  them  called  Milyas.  Thiswgion  is 
near  the  commoabcmndaries  of  T.veia,  Phrvgia, 
and  Pisidia.  "  The  Lycians  were,  in  former 
litnes,  a  puissant  people,  extending  their  power 
men  the  seas  as  fiir  as  Italv.  Safaierted  to  the 
IMan  noi  wilkMt  fratt  dUUcQltv,  the  oeople 
vift  pan  4Mm^  deMiflv  ikdr  Utaqrt 
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!i  -'j-rMKint  unto  Cynis,  lii,'  tjrst  PerHian  mo- 
iiaicii,  tliey  buriii  ttieir  u  ive>, child icii,  servants, 
and  riche-,  m  a  common  lire,  and  then  nKide  a 
furiotK  sally  upon  ttie  enemy,  by  whom  they  all 
were  pot  lo  the  sword.  To  Alexander  in  hb 
inarcli  this  way  towards  Persia,  they  siihniirted 
Wiihout  any  re^iLstance -,  atier  whaae  dcnrh  tbeV 
fell  Willi  the  rest  of  these  parts  into  the  iiand  of 
Seteaens.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiocbns  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  it  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
diatis  for  their  assistance  in  thai  war;  but  go- 
verned as  a  free  estate  by  a  common  council  of 
Ibuteen  senators,  eleeted  <mt  of  their  pnucipal 
cities,  over  whom  was  one  cliief  presidr'nt,  or 
prince  of  the  senate,  whom  they  called  bv  the 
name  Lyciarchus.  In  these  remained  llic  whole 
power  of  imponthg  taxes,  making  war  and  peace, 
appointing  jnstidartes  and  inferior  mafntrates, 
and  all  thint^:  appertainin;;  to  the  public 
vemmeni;  a  shadow  of  which  power  ihey  re- 
tained when  brought  noder  Ihe  Romami,  and  a 
shadow  only;  the  supreme  power  being  no 
longer  in  the  senate  of  Lycia,  hut  in  that  of 
Rome.  When  maiie  a  province  of  the  empire, 
it  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  others  had,  till  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turhs:  after  the  death 
of  the  seconn  Aladine  made  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Caramaitta.'"  {Ueyl.  Cosm.')  Untkr 
the  still  later  Turkish  division,  "the  pasha  of 
Kadauk  reigns  over  the  Tdcuh^  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Upon 
the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia.  the  mn-ni:i -tnt 
rums  of  Myra,  now  Cacamo^  attest  itie  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the 
Necropolis,  or  place  of  interment,"  has  of  itself 
the  appearance  of  a  cilv."  MUte-Brun.— 
pomp.  Mel.  I,  15  — D'. Anvil' f. 

Lycop6l18,  now  SiiU  a  town  ot  Ktiypt,  in 
the  Thehaid,  sitnated  a  little  distance  from  the 
Nile,  beyond  Cusa.  It  rc<  cived  this  name  on 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  wolves,  >i- 
Kot  which  repelled  an  army  of  .i^thiopians  who 
had  invaded  Egypt.  Diod.  1.— 5  roA.  1 7 

Ltoorba.  "  Lycorea,  which,  according  to 
Slrabo,  stood  above  Cvparissus  in  Phocis,  was 
a  placeof  the  highest  anti<|ui:y,  since  it  is  sta* 
ted  by  the  Anmdelian  Marbles  to  have  been 
once  the  residence  of  Deucalion.  Strabo  also 
atTirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  DelphL 
Dodwell  reports,  thatifstill  retains  the  name  of 
hyakoura;  and  he  was  infonned  that  it  possess- 
ed eooaiderable  traces  of  antiquity."  Cram. 

LvcoRHis,  a  river  of  ^tolia,  whose  sands 
were  of  a  golden  colour.  It  ^ras  afterwards  call- 
ed Evenus  from  king  Evenns,  who  threw  him* 
self  imo  it   OvU.  MeL  3, 

LTena(hu,  a  city  of  Arcadia, sitnated  on  the 
slope  of  mons  Lyca?us.  now, according  to  Dod- 
well, Aeios  Giorsios,  near  SUilo.  Pausanias 
cons  <J<  r  i  this  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world.    Pam.  Are.  38. — Cram. 

LvcTi'9,  a  town  of  Crete,  the  country  of  Ido- 
meneus,  whence  he  is  Often  called  lAfcHMS. 
Virg.  ^n,  3,  v.  401. 

LtOtrs,  I.  now  the  Leek,  one  of  the  head 
branches  nf  the  Danube  in  Vindeli'-ia.  It  be- 
longs to  Bavaria,  through  which  it  runs  during 
its  whnle  ftoorse,  and  passing  by  Avgsf/nrgk, 
disehaneiiiadf  into  the  Danube  between  ingd' 

jM  and  BMan.  ^If.  Aaoiber  of  JUk 

MiMT,  vfaidi,  rbdit  ^  lieaooMaiaa  ibn  tti« 
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dialNirdfrsorPhry^aand  Painphylia,asd  run- 1 
Ding  through  Ihc  loruier  ul  iht'se  provinces, 
luuies  witii  me  Mxander  below  CuIossk,  on  Uie 
borders  of  L3rdM.——UL  Aeouiderabteriver 
of  I'omus,  which  rising  in  ihe  mouiilaius  of 
Arineuia  Miuur,pas:>cstUruugh  ihe  ca^Jern  part 
of  Pouius  ill  a  north-westerly  course,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Iris  some  distance  from  its  axNUO. 
The  Lycu4,  indeed,  iQuy  perhaps  b6  OOOSidsvBd  I 

the  priiici(>al  stream.  ^iV.  One  of  the  small 

screams  which  constitute  the  head  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  belongs  to  Armenia,  and  is  one 
of  the  two  rivers  or  rivulets,  which  unite  beneath 
the  walk  of  J?r.2  room,  to  form  the  smaller  branch 
of  Euphrates  before  iLs  junction  with  the  iVlura<< 
or  otoer  branch,  which,  coming  (nm  the  east, 
was  considered  tf  Xenophonto  be  the  proper 

Euphrates.  v.  The  Zabus  was  ca]lc<l  Ly- 

CU5  by  the  Grcck.s,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Tigris.  It  was  an  Aasyim  river,  and  ruse  in 
Uie  regioa  called  Cordoene,  a  part  of  Curdistan. 
Its  coarse  is  extremely  sinuoos,  flowing  first 
north-west,  then  west,  then  indming  towards 
the  south-west,  and  lastly  almost  south,  tUl  it 
lUb  into  the  Tigris. 

LvDi-t.  The  limiLs  of  this  province  and 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  must  be  aitierenlly  giv- 
en in  reference  to  different  eras.  Lydia  proper 
was  bounded  north  bj  Mysia,  cast  oj  Phrygia, 
sooih  bf  Caria,  and  west  bjr  tfie  watets  estlie 
fgean.  Such  were  the  limits  of  Lydia  af\er 
thelUngs  of  Sardis,  its  capital,  had  extended 
their  raifaorily  over  the  Maeones,  who  occupied 
the  region  north  of  that  celebratied  city.  The 
Lyd  ii  and  M»ones  are  not  to  be  considered  dif- 
ferent  people  united  into  one  nation,  but  as  the 
same,  assuming  diiferent  names  from  a  change 
of  eiremnstaneesat  dUftrentenuk  Thelonians, 
however,  were  a  different  race;  whO| Coming 
from  Europe,  established  themselves  in  the  Isl- 
ands and  on  the  coast,  to  which  they  imparted 
the  name  of  looia.  Under  the  empire  of  CrcB> 
sus,  Lydia  indnded  Mawnin  and  kniiL  cztrad- 
inij  westward  to  the  Halys,  the  limit  01  his  em- 
pire. This,  however,  was  a  politietl  Mid  not  a 
geographical  distribution  of  tnepettSnsilhL  As 
Sardis  was  the  capital  of  Lydia  proper,  so  we 
may  look  upon  Ephesus  an  that  of  Ionia ;  though 
indeed  the  nature  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  hard- 
ly allows  the  application  ofsncha  term  even  to 
Its  principal  city.  It  was  governed  by  monarchs, 
who  after  the  fabulous  ages  reicrned  for  249 
years  in  the  following  order:  Ardysus  began  to 
reiafn  797  B.  C;  Alyattes,  761;  Meles.  747; 
Candaules,  735 ;  Gyges,  718 ;  Ardysns  9d, 680 ; 
Sadyattes,  631 ;  Alyattes  8d,  619;  and  Creesot, 
!y»'2,'%v}io  wns  rnnquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  S^lfl, 
when  the  kmpdom  became  a  "province  of  the 
Fenian  empire.  There  were  three  ditrerent 
races  that  reisnied  in  Lydia,  the  Atvadre.  Hera- 
clida?,  and  Mermnada».  The  hisiorv  of  the  first 
ii  oliscure  and  fabulous  ;  the  llerai-li'kv  }>ei:nn 
to  reign  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  croH-n 
femnmed  in  their  fiunily  for  abont  jetm, 
and  wxs  always  transmitted  from  fnib'T  to  ^nn. 
Candaules  wa«  the  la.st  of  the  HcraclnliJ?  ;  and 
Gvge$  the  first,  and  Crcrsus  the  last  of  the 
Menonwda.  All  the  distinctions  of  terriion' 
in  ^peainsBla  mar  be  considered  as  chanted 
or  abrogated  while  the  empire  of  the  Persian 
knyi  extended  over  it ;  at  least  they  bore  no  an- 
awtothooeortlweMttartiBCi.  Undcrtbe 


Romans  aifain,  new  changes  an(^  new  divn.on.^ 
were  aitrmluced.  At  one  time  with  Mysia, 
Phrygia.  and  Lycaouia,  Lydia  formed  iltc  king* 
domoifFen^miiB:  converted  aflenrards  into  a 
pnvi  >rian  proviuee,  it  mii'v  i^-nci:,  with  My.sia, 
riin'gia,  uhd  Cai  la,  uiio  ihe  !i:!i.ii.->  vl  a  pietect. 
Under  Coiistantine,  whodiviiierl  hi.s empire  into 
diocessQi,  Lydia  lell  withCoiia,  Lycia,  the  isl- 
ands Pailiphylia,  Pisidia,  &c.  mto  die  diocesji 
called  tha  of  Amb,  oI  which  Kphesus  \va->lhe 
capital.  The  Lydians  were  iui  cuicrpii.sing 
people ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  disproved  that 
rleiruria  owed  licr  early  population  «n»l  civili- 
zation to  a  Lyilian  C(»lony.  Vi</.  Uflrnnu.  Thev 
were  no  le.s>  rcmaikable,  liowever,  for  their 
luxury  and  ederoinacy  atler  their  empire  haid 
become  somewhatextended.  Sipylnsand  Tmo- 
lus  were  the  principal  mountains,  and  the 
liermus,  the  Factolus,  the  Caysirus,  und  tbt; 
Mseandv, thcfn'irir":  . oersuf Ljdia. 

LrNCirrjt.    Vid,  l^/neus. 

LvNcus,  "  was  situated  east  of  the  Dassarc:!; 
of  lUyria,  from  whose  territory  jt  won  parted  by 
the  chain  of  mount  Bernas,  or  Bora :  while  uik 
the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagoniaand  Deuriopus^ 
districts  of  Paeonia.  It  was  watered  by  the  Eri- 
^onus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  wa-s  tra- 
versed by  the  great  Eirnatian  way.  The  Lyn- 
ceste  were  at  first  an  independent  people^  go- 
verned by  their  own  princes,  who  were  saiaU^ 
be  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
Bacchiadse  at  Connih.  Arrhibxus,  one  of  ihese^ 
occtqpied  the  throne  when  Brasidas  undertook 
his  expedition  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Perdicca.s,  who  was  anxioos  to  add  theterri- 
tor)'  of  Arrhibroils  to  his  dominions,  Brasidas, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  in- 
vaded Lyncus,  but  was  soon  compelled  lo  retiiv 
by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  lllyrians,  who 
joined  the  troops  of  the  Lyncestian  prince,  and 
nadsome  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us.  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
rhaben&  (as  be  writes  the  name,)  was  mother 
of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father 
of  Phifip.  By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that 
the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed  t» 
the  crown  of  Macedoo."  Own. 

LTRimaro,  a  city  of  Cflicta,  theimtlTe  conn^ 
try  of  Briseis,  called  thence  Lymesseu.  h 
was  token  and  plundered  by  Adullcs  and  the 
Greeks,  at  the  Ume  of  the  Tro^eii  war,  and  the 
booty  divided  among  the  eonqnerors.  Homer.  11. 
2,  v.  197.— Ort<i.  Met.  12,  v.  108.—Her»id.  3, 
V.  5.  TnsL  4,  el.  1,  v.  15. 

LraiMACBiA,  now  Hemwnli,  I.  a  citj  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonesaa.  Pmu.  I,  c  9.  This 
city  wxs  founded  bv  Lysimochus,  who  trans- 
ferred lo  it  the  population  of  the  then  declining 
Cardia,  near  which  it  was  built.  Its  modem 
name  is  in  allusion  to  the  width  of  the  isthmus 
nn  which  it  stood.  JSfenaiiZt,  however,  can 
hardiv  he  considered  a  imni.<— — 0.  Aftodin 
in  .£tolia. 

fil 

Macje,  a  people  i.f  Arabia  Felix.  Mtta,  3.  C 
R.  Thev  are  placed  in  Africa,  near  the  laigei 
Svnis,  by  v.  Vt&.-SO.  3,t.  91b,  L 

5,'  V.  194. 

Macaris,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

Mictoflms.   Much  uncetlaiMrexiili  M  I* 
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DM  origin  of  >hf  —meofMacedfla,  but  it  serms 

Seuerally  agreed  ainongfbe  writers  Ofantiqu  i  ty 
tat  its  more  ancient  aiipcllaiion  was  Emathia. 
According  to  Be^^iud,  Maccdo,  the  founder  of 
ibis  nation,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Osiiis 
according  to  Diodoru.s,  while  many  of  the  mo- 
derns have  derived  the  name  from  thai  of  Kit- 
tim,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  thai  the 
kings  of  Macedon  are  desimated  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  ob> 
served,  thai  the  countn,-  is  not  unfreqticntly 
called  Macetia,  and  the  inhabitants  Macetse. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the  name  serv- 
ed  originally  to  designate  the  small  place  or  dis- 
trict oi  Maceduon,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pindus.  And,  according  to  th<-  same  ancient 
iustorian,  it  would  «em  that  this  was  the  pri- 
naary  appellation  of  the  Dorians.  The  origin 
of  the  Macedoninil  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  all  the  ancient  authoriiie!> 
agree;  namoly,  that  the  royal  family  of  thai 
countr}'  was  of  the  race  of^ihe  Temcnida*  of 
Argus,  and  descended  from  Hercules.  The 
4tmreDoe  of  opinion  principally  regards  the  in> 
^Ihffaoal  of  that  ftmiiy  to  whom  the  honow  of 
founding  this  illustrious  monarchy  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. Thucydides  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  extent  of  territory  }>ossesBed  b)'  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  '  Alexander,  father  of  Per- 
diccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenida?,  who 
came  from  Argos,'  says  the  historian,  '  wen- 
the  first  occnpiers  of  Macedonia  aAer  they  had 
Tanqniahed  and  expelled  the  Pierians,  who  re- 
tired to  Pha;?res  across  the  Str}'mon,  and  the 
country  under  mount  Pangstis,  and  other 
places;  from  which  circomstanoe,  the  coast 
sitnled  under  mount  Pangaeus  is  caDed  the 
Pierian  gulf.  They  also  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  the  Bolliaei,  who  are  now  contiguous 
to  tlw  Cludcidians.  Thev  likewise  occupied  a 
ftuTOWfllrip  of  Poranta,  along  the  river  Axins, 
from  Pclla  to  the  sea;  and  beyond  the  Axius, 
as  far  as  the  Strymon,  the  district  called  Myg- 
donia,  after  driving  out  the  Edones.  the  original 
inhabitants.  They  also  expelled  the  Eordi 
fVam  Eordaea,  (the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
destroyed,  but  a  ffw  rcmnin  n<*ar  Physcn.)  as 
wen  as  the  Almopes  from  Almopia.  Besides 
tone,  there  wiere  odier  dis^ts  of  which  the 
Maoedomans  were  masters  nt  the  time  ofSital- 
ees*  invasion;  swch  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia, 
9d  Bisaltia.  Their  anrhority  extended  also 
<nrer  (he  Lyncests  and  Eliniotcand  other  in* 
land  tribes,  w^iicK,  though  •oTemed  by  their 
ownprincc-s  were  considered  ilepcnrlatits  nnd 
-  •niet'.^  On  the  conquest  of  Marrtlf)nin  by  the 
ftomaiis  "ftie  foflowuig  decree  'tt^  i  s«oied  by  the 
Roman  sfnnte  and  people  respecting  tlisMcoiin- 
iry.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Macedoninn^ 
,^  ■■^hodldWconsidered  as  free,  Yiving  under  their 
taws,  and  electing  ttiar  own  magistraies ;  i 
■and  that  they  shonld  pay  to  *e  Roniatts  one 
%ialf  only  of  the  annual  contributions  heretofore  \ 
levied  by  their  Icings.  It  was  also  enacted ,  that 
from  Itencefordt  Macedonia  should  he  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  was; 
f0-'COiaprise  all  the  countrv  between  the  rivers 
and  Nessns,  and  whatever  Perseus  1 
l^-fheleA  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
tw^swtioB  -Of  Enos,  Maronea,  snd  Ahdera.  lOn 


Bisataia  uid  BeFMkft  Stntica  were  indodcdia. 

this  ^visiegB.  Hie  second 

countn*  situntpd  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Pa'onia. 
The  third  extended  from  the  tatter  river  to  the 
Pcneus.  The  fourth  region  reached,  from 
mount  Bermius  lo  the  confines  of  lllyria  and 
Epirus.  It  was  decided  that  Amphinolis  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Tljessalooica. 
of  the  second,  Pdia  of  Uie  third,  and  Pefagonia 
of  the  fourth." — Cram.  These  it  will  be  ilnder- 
stood,  were  the  limits  of  Macedonia,  leduced  to 
a  province ;  as  the  kingdom  of  Philip,  its  limit:! 
may  he  defined  nearly  as  ffjPows.  On  the  nonh, 
the  ridge  of  mount  Ihrnuis  divided  it  from 
Mopsia:  and  the  Cambunii  monies  separated  it 
from  Tnessaly  on  the  opposite  side.  The  conn- 
try  of  the  Macedooian  Tnyrims  lay  upon  its 
west,  beyopd  the  Scardns  mountains  and  the 
hills  called  Bernus^  while  on  the  east  the  Stry- 
mon distinguished  lis  borders  from  the  Arther 
limits  of  Thrace.  Before  the  conanests  cf 
Philip  extended  the  empire  of  his  kingdom  over 
all  ol  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthem 
pans  were  accostomed  lo  consider  the  Macedo- 
nians like  the  Thncians,  dee.  aft  barbarlaiMc; 
nor  were  they  looked  upon  Groek^  fill  that 
prince  con  ve  net!  Greece  into  Maredonia.  They 
were,  in  all  prf»bRbility,  of  the  saint'  origin  ns 
the  S'hracians,  from  whom  there  is  little  douht 
they  derived  iheir  descent.  The  kingdom  ol 
^^a.■<'(I(n)ia,  firsi  founded  B.  C.  8M,byCaran«s^- 
a  descendant  o(  Hercules,  and  a  native  of  Ar- 
gos, contitttied  in  existence  646  years,  tin  tlie 
Iwitile  of  Pydna.  The  family  of  Camnus  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  crown  un'il  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  began  to 
reign  in  the  following  order:  Osranns,  afler  a 
reign  ofSfi  years,  was  succeeded  by  Ca^nus,  who 
ascended  the  tlir  .iic  786  B.  C.  Thin  imus  774, 
Perdiccas  783,  ArgJEOsCTfi,  Philip  640,  ^ropas 
602,  Aleeiasor  Awclas576,  AmmtasM7,  Ater- 
Bnder497.PerdirfRs454,  Archelaus4l3,  Amyn- 
tas3*W,  Pausanias398,  Amynfas'2il397,  Argirus 
the  trrant  390,  Amvntas  restored  390,  Alexan- 
der ^tl  371,  Ptolemy  Aloriies  370,  Perdiccas  3d 
366,  Philip  son  of  Amvntas  360,  Alexander  the 
Great  336,  Philip  Aridreii';  :^23,  Casvander  3i6L' 
Antipaier  and  Alexander  2^  Demetrius  kii^ 
of  A^  9M,  Pyrrhtis  1R7,  Lysinmchiis  9M, 
Ptolemy  Ceraimu';  VO,  Meleager  two  n^o^t^i<;, 
Antirafer  the  Etesian  45  days,  Anti^onu-^  G.  n- 
nias  277,  DemeJrius243,  ABligonu<;  l.^r-^  n  •3:^2, 
Philip  881,  PeT!«e\ts  179,  comjoered  by  the  Ro- 
mans  !6R  B.  T.  ni  P^-dna. 

Ma>  in,  a  Tv.-ri  fl  nving  from  the  Appenine*?, 
and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etrurm.  Lucan.2t. 
V.  m.—Liv. »,  c.  38.— FffV  3,  c.-S.  -  - 

MArnnun.  a  people  of  .flSthiopio.  reVhmted 
for  their  justice  and  the  innocence  of  fheir  man- 
ners. They  generally  lived  to  their  !90th  year, 
some  »y  to  a  thonsaii<l ;  and,  indeed  from'  that 
lonjrevity  they  have  oh'ained  their  nnme(ff*»o<n 
Uk.  !(^nL'  lif^)  io  di.stingni-l)  dn-m  more  pnni- 
cularly  from  the  other  it^hnl  iionts  of  Ethiopia. 
After  so  lop-?  a  period  s]ieni  in  virtTOUs  netionsf 
and  freed  from  tne  indnlrenres  of  rice,  and  from 
maladies,  they  dropped  into  ihe  grave  ns  to 
sleep,  without  piin  and  wiilmut  iTtor.  f>f;p4, 
Argm.  IIQB.— flhWof.  3,  c.  17.  -.'ViWa,  3,  c,* 

9.—Fth.  % c.  18.—  Vol.  Mi'.x.  P  c. 3.       ■  * 

•      ■    1.  '^<af?>i«|^L> 
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mtA,  a  town  on  the  of 
and  Ctaetttlia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  -neir 
called  MaHaurenses.    It  was  the  native  place  of 
A  mi  lei  us.    Apul.  Met.  II. 

AljSANDMia  cekbraied  river  of  Af^ia.  Minor, 
risinriwcrCdnc,  and  flowing  through  Ctria 
and  Kmia  into  the  jF.sean  Sea  betw  cfn  Milfius 
and  Priene,  after  it  has  been  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyask  Lycus,  Eudon,  Leih»- 
tt^  Ac.  It  is  celebrateo  anong tbe  poeii,  for  ii5 
windings,  which  amount  to  no  l«s  than  600, 
and  from  w  hich  all  obliquities  have  received  the 
same  o(  Meeanders.  It  forms  in  it*  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  obftcrvations  "of  some  travellers, 
the  Greek  letters  f  f  &  (-•,  and  from  it.s  vviod- 
ines  Daedalus  had  the  first  idea  of  his  famous 
labyrinth.  Orid.  Mi.  R.  v.  M5,  &c.— l  ire. 
Mn.  b,  r.  264.— i>am.  &,  v.  90&  1. 6,  v.  471. 
^Btmm.  M.  ft.— flhwdW.  %  c  9Br-CU.  Pis. 
92.—Sirah.  12,  &c.—Mch,  \,  c.  17.  This  ri- 
rer  is  called  by  the  Turks  tbe  Akindcr ihnt 
because  they  give  the  same  name  to  the  Cqn^ 
ler,  ihey  prefix  to  this  tbe  epithet  Boinc  or 
Oreat,  aa  lo  dic  amaller  stream  a  name  indica- 
tive of  iia  iofeiiority. 

MfATja^ apeople  at  the  south  pf  Scotland. 
f*io.  76,  c.  la 

MfDi,  a  p^-ople  of  Madien,  a  district  of 
Thrace  nenr  Kho<!ope.  Lir.  26,  c.  26,  I.  40,  c. 
SI. 

MjWAixa,  (fl«r.  Mseoala,)  I.  a  mouDlaio  of 
Areadk^  aacreid  to  the  god  Pan,  and  freatly  fte- 

quented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name  from 
Mapnalus,  a  sim  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covere<l 
with  pine  trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have 
been  graatly  celebrated  by  all  tbe  aadent  poets. 
OaM.  tm,  I,    «16.— Wr^.  0, 1,  r.  17.  Eel 

8,  T.  34.— Prtt/i.  8,  r.  '^—Sfrnh.  R_.nf,7,7,  2, 

c.  3.  "  Tbe  modern  name  ol  this  mountain  i.s 
Rmno.  Dodwell  says  its  height  is  considerable, 
and  that  it  if.  characterized  by  the  glens  and 
vallej's  which  intersect  it,  and  are  watered  with 
numerous  rivulets.  It  is  connected  on  the  ea<t 
with  mount  PartbcniaSi  and  to  the  north  with 
the  hllb  of  Orehonenns  and  Stymphahn.** 
Cram.  II.  A  town  of  Arcadia. 

Mjekcs,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the 
Mayne,  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayenet. 

Mmbmk,  VuU  Ljfdut.  The  EtmriaDvas 
bate^  dcMcnded  IVvn  a  XjjfAkuk  colony,  are  often 
called  MtrmiidfT,  {Virfr.  ^n.  11,  v.  759.)  and 
even  the  lake  Thrasjrmenns  in  their  countiTis 
ekneiMmdmlaeus.  Sil.  JUU.  \5,  r.U. 

M a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 

MjbAtis  PAum,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the 
sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  nt  ilic  north  of 
tke  Enzine,  to  which  it  communicates  the 
duyeiian  Bodphoru,  now  eaHed  the  Sen  of 
Azoph  or  Zaback.  It  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Massagetie.  It  extends  al>oat  390  miles 
m>m  sooth-west  to  north-ea.«4,  and  is  about  600 
aika  in  drcuTiference.  The  Amaaou  ara 
cdled  Mntides,  as  living  in  tbe  neigbbonrhood. 
mrab.—Mda^  1,  c.  I,  Sk.— Justin.  2,  c.  1.— 
•TurL  5,  c  A.-^Lutan,  2,  Sue.— Ovid.  tVuL  3, 

d.  12.  ef.  Sti. %  w.9j-^Virg.  jEn.  6,  739. 
MjBaiA  tTLTA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  naar  the 

month  of  the  Tiber.  Liv.  1,  c.  33. 

Maona  GRX:aA. —  Vid  Grercia  Mrena. 

IfjunrtsiA,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  somamed  from 
ike  Bfaeaader,  upon  wh^  it  ihwd.  This  was 
•CtaNteaoMB^.  lliiMir  Oaarf-JKaar,  «r 


i«e  mnJtmit  CasOe  ^11.  AtiiiVar  lit  Ihfi 

same  country,  called  S}-pilia  from  its  siniatio^ 
Ix-neaih  moiini  Sypihis,  on  the  Herrons, 'oppo 
.siie  the  riiouih  ol  ihe  Hyllus.  In  this  cit)' died 
Themistocies,  an  ezile'frcm  his  eooiiflrf.  and 
de}H  ndaat  on  the  magnanimiiv  and  MWR«f 
the  Persian  kinr.  It  is  cefebraled  fiit^^lis 
death,  and  for  a  l>;iitlo  \^  iucit  was  fougbt  tWre' 
187 years  before  the  (  husiinn  eia.betweetoiie 
Romans  and  Antiochus  king  of  Svria.  Tbe 
forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to  40,000  men 
ri< c-rdiiif:  to  i\]ijiian,  or  70,(H)0  foot  and  12,000 
hur>e  according  lo  Livv,  which  liave  been  ex- 
aggerated by  Flonis  to  300,000  men  ;  the  llc^ 
man  army  consisted  of  abotit  28  or  30,000  men, 
2000  of  which  were  employed  in  guarding  the 
camp.  The  Syrians  lost  riO,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  and  the  tlomans  only  300  killed  with  85 
horse.   It  was  founded  bv  a  colony  from  Mng' 

ncsia  in  Thes<^nly.  III.  A  country  on  the 

ea.siem  pnrt.s  of  Thessaly,  at  the  south  of  Oasa. 
It  was  sometimes  called  J?mMm  and  Magtm 
Comfus.  The  cutilal»  was  also  cal  led  Magne- 
sia .  *  The  Oreefe  gave  Hie  name  of  Magne- 
si;i  to  ihnt  narrow  portion  of  Tbessaly  which  is 
conhned  between  ilie  mouth  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Pagastpan  bay  to  the  north  and  Sbteh,  fid 
between  the  chain  of  Ossn  and  the  set  on  tbe 
west  and  ea.«^t.  The  people  of  this  district  were 
called  Magueies,  ana  appear  to  liavc  been  in 
possession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 
They  are  trim  tmivenaDy  allowed  to  have  fonn> 
ed  part  of  tbe  Amphictyonic  body.  The  Mag- 
nesiatis  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  Thnc]rdides  leads 
us  to  suppose  ibey  were  in  his  time  dependant 
on  the  Tnessalians;  for  be  says,  MAfvnnt  nai 
o'i  .Viic..„,  OieaaXuif.  Thcv  passcd,  wiih  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macednn,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
and  were  declared  free  In*  tbe  Roman?  after  the 
bnftle  of  rynoscepbalfp.  Their  government  was 
iheri  rcpntili)  an,  affairs  being  directed  by  a  ge- 
neral coimcil,  and  a  chief  roagistrale  called 
Magnetareh.  Mount  Bomole,  Ibe  wtieaie 
point  of  Mafnir<;ia  to  the  north,  was  probably  a 
portion  of  the  chain  cf  Ossa ;  and  celebrated 
oy  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapitha?,and  a  fa  von  rite  haunt  of  Pan. 

Ceu,  diM  nubigena  futan  vtrliu  mantis  ah  mlto 
Deaemiumt  Qgalaan,  Bbwabn  fMkrym^enive^ 

h-jn 

LinquenUs  cursu  rapido.  JE,h.  VII.  674- 

From  Pan.sanias  we  learn  that  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  w  ell  supplied  with  .springs  and  fuiin- 
lains.  One  of  these  was  apparently  the  Li- 
bethrian  fbimiaia.  Strabo  says  tMi  novM- 
Homole  was  near  the  month  of  the  Peneus, 
and  ApoUonins  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea." 

Cram.  IV.  a  promontorr  of  Magnssia  te' 

Tbessaly.  Ltv.  37.--/1«r.  8j---jMMm. 
BfAooH.arhrarof&idta  Mliaf  nloAeChB'* 

ges.    Arrian.  '* 

Majosca.    Vid.  Bakoftt. 

Mal£a,  I  a  proMMMary  of  Lesbos.  IL^ 

Another  in  Pelt^Mmnesus,  at  the  south  of  L»>  ' 
conia.   The  sea  is  so  rough  and  boisterous' 
there,  that  the  dangers  which  ntirn  led  a  voyaee 
round  it  save  rise  to  tbe  proverb  of  Osm  ad 

>p»m  Angela  ac)mi*t 

m 


isaowOi^ 
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%4ttlho  diere  were  670  Hadit  from  hence  to 
WMV  am,  including  the  nnnontifls  otihe  coast. 
Cmt'  Strmi.  8  aad  9.— Xmi.  6^  sa— 

Plut.  in  Arat  —Vvrg.  JEn.  5,  v.  193  — 3ftia,  3, 
C  3.— Z,io.  21,  c.  44.— Orui.  ^m.  2,  cl.  16,  r. 
W,  el.  11,    5».— Paitf.  3,  c.  33. 

AiAtETSNTini,  the  ancient  aame  of  Beneren^ 
turn.  Liv.  9,  c.  37. 

Maua,  a  cily  of  Phthiolis,  near  mount  (Eta 
and  Thermopylse.  There  were  in  us  neigh- 
bourhood some  hot  minenl  waters  which  the 
poet  Catullus  has  mentioned.  From  Malia,  a 
gulf  or  small  bay  m  the  neii^hbourhood,  at  the 
veatern  extremities  ot  the  island  of  Euboea,  has 
raoaivod  the  name  of  the  gull  of  Malia,  AkUiO' 
Ami  Wythm  or  iMbUocM  sims.  Some  call  it 
the  golf  of  Lamia  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia. 
It  is  often  taken  for  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  of  ihe 
aaeieDts.  Pmu.  I,  c  4.—Herodot. 

Mamehtina,  a  town  of  Campania,  famous 

for  its  wines.  A  name  of  Messana  m  Sicily. 

Martial,  13,  ep.  111.— Strai.  7. 

MAMWTiKi.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Manila,  a  village  in  the  oonnlrjr  of  tfie  Sor 
bines,  near  Horaesra  oo«itij-«at.  ibraf.  1, 
ep.  18,  V.  106. 

Mahdubu,  a  people  of  Celtic  Ganl,  depend- 
ants of  the  JSdni.  Their  chief  citv  was  Ale- 
sia,  and  they  occupied  a  part  of  the  ancient 
dukedom  oi  Burgundy,  called  V  Auxms,  now 
DSpartement  tie  la  C6U  d'Or.  Strabo  is  incor- 
reetln  representing  them  ae  adjacent  to  the  Ar- 
verni,  since  they  were  separated  from  that  peo- 
ple by  a  large  portion  of  the  iEduan  territory. 
Cm.  BeO,  G.  7,  c.  78. 

IfAMOvau,  a  city  of  Calabria,  near  Taren- 
tnm,  whose  inhabitants  were  ftmoos  for  eating 
dog's  flesh.   Plin.  2,  c.  103.— Lir.  27,  c.  15. 

M ANTmEA,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Artemisius,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
The  little  river  Ophis  flowed  beneath  its  walls. 
Mantinea  consisted  of  a  few  small  villages, 
which  at  an  early  period  uniting,  formed  this 
ciqr,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  town  of  Arca> 
die.  In  history'  the  Ifantineaiis  hold  a  can- 
spicuons  place  for  the  wisdom  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  battles  fought  in  their  territory. 
After  the  Fdoponnesian  war,  in  which  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Laceda;monians,  they 
fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Sparta ;  and  two 
wars,  with  an  interval  of  some  years  between 
them,  were  the  eooaeqiience.  In  the  latter,  the 
walls  of  the  town  wete  tfemolfsbed,  and  the 
city,  resolved  into  its  primifive  elements,  formed 
aMin,  instead  of  one  united  town,  four  smaller 
^taigea.  AtdM  anna  time  it  was  compelled  to 
change  its  republican  institutions  for  others 
more  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  Laco- 
niam  When  Thebes  began  to  assume,  in  the 
lime  of  her  generals  Pelopidas  and  E^Muninon- 
4cB,  an  importaM  attimde  in  the  aflUrs  of 
Greece,  the  Mantinoeans,  under  the  protection 
of  (hat  city,  reunited  their  population  and  re- 
built Ih'^ir  walls;  another  MRle  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Spartans  succeeded,  in  which 
Epaminondaslost  his  life,  and  which,  taking  its 
name  from  Mantinaea,  has  given  to  that  cily 
an  lnmntaliame.  From  this  time  forward  the 
■|riBI|f^flHM  people  was  iuAfBfll  and  ttttdd  in 
fihuconvulsions  which  were  preparin?  the  way 
il^Che  destruetum  of  Greece ;  and  the  barbae 
iMteMMiMe  Ach»aoi«i 


soned  in  their  city,  exciting  the  anger  of 
tigonus  and  the  league,  a  chastisement  was  in* 
flieted  upon  them  equal  to  their  perfidy.  The 

city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves;  and  the  name  ol  Aniigunea  was  assign- 
ed to  it  instead  of  its  ancient  title,  to  obliterate 
all  memory  of  the  guilty  place.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  place  reeovered  a  part  of  its  splendour, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Aupu-stus, 
and  afterwards  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Mantinea.  The  lombof  Areas,  who 
^ve  his  name  to  all  the  country,  was  erected 
close  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  on  a  site  called  ihe 
altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  eminently 
distingmshed  himself  In  the  btttle  of  Mantinea, 
was  placed  not  far  from  tlie  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  thetClttples  of  Vesta 
and  Venus  Syromachia,  the  latter  hatriag  beoi 
erected  by  the  Mantineans  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  was  also  in 
this  cily  a  temple  raised  to  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that  emperor; 
it  being  pretended  tnat  die  Bitlmiians,  among 
whom  Antinous  was  bom,  were  descended  from 
the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  qum- 
quennial  games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour 
of  Hadrian's  minion ;  and  in  a  building  near 
the  fj:}'ranasium  were  deposited  his  statue,  and 
several  paintings,  in  which  he  was  represented 
under  the  form  of  Bacchus."  Craai. 

MANnMORVM  OmnjM,  a  town  of  CovaieB, 
now  supposed  to  be  B/tstia. 

Mantua,  a  town  of  Italy  be)'ond  the  Po^ 
founded  about  300  years  Ix  lure  Rome,  by  Bla- 
nor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Maoiua  aiso^ 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared  the 
common  calamity,  though  it  had  favourf»d  the 
party  of  Auj^ustus,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possesrions* 
Viigil,  who  was  among  them,  aipiied  for  re* 
dren  to  Augustus,  and  obtained  it.  Stneft.  S. 
—  Virg.  Ed.  1,  &c.  G.  3,  v.  12.  .En.  10,  v. 
180.— Ovuf.  Amor.  3,  el.  15.  It  is  now  Ma%- 
tovOf  in  English  ManinM.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  gr«itest  antiquity,  not  being,  line  other  towns 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  of  Gallic  origin.  By  Vir- 
pil,  Its  founding  Is  ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  and 
though  we  are  noi  called  upon  to  acknowkdgB 
its  debt  to  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tireaias,  ae- 
cording  lothe  fancv  of  that  poet  and  of  the  ear- 
ly Florentine  who  followed  his  tradition,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Mantua  a 
Tuscan  origin.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
or  rather  in  a  marsh  occasioned  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mincius,  and  was  in  antiquity  by  no 
means  distinguished,  being  among  the  smaller 
towne  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  birth  of  Vir- 
gil alone  ennobled  it,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  of  the  empire;  and  in  modem 
times,  amid  all  the  power  and ctmparative  splen- 
dour to  which  it  arose,  the  name  of  Virgil  ap- 
pears to  rank  among  the  first  of  ils  glories.  He 
was  not  born,  however,  within  the  city,  butat 
Andes,  a  small  village  in  the  viciniqr. 

MImlivoit,  avillaffeof  AtUea«  10  miles  Ami 
Alhcns,  celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Ihe 
10,000  Athenians  and  1000  Plaueaos,  imder  the 
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-MTt  BBWtaiiig  of  1M,600  foM  and  MMMO 

horse,  or,  according  loVal.  Maximu5,  of 300,000, 
or  a^  Justin  ^ays,  of  600,000,  under  the  com- 
mand ol  Daiui  and  Artaphemes,  on  ihe  *J6lh  ol 
8epc  4SW  B.  C.  la  ihis  %«tUe,  according  to 
Herodotus  th«  Athcniant  lost  only  199  men, 
and  ihe  Persians  6,300.  Justin  has  raised  the 
loss  ot  (he  Persians  in  this  expedition,  and  m  the 
battle,  to  200,000men.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
mortal victory  of  their  countrymen,  the  Grcvks 
raised  small  columns,  with  the  names  itiscntKul 
ctn  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  herofs.  It  was  also 
m  the  plams  ol  MaratboB  that  Theseus  over- 
eame  a  cdebnitd  bnll,  which  phmdered  the 
neighbowruigcotmtry.  Erigone  is  called  Mora- 
ihonia  virgo,  as  being  bom  at  Marathon.  Slat. 
5,  Sylv.  3,  V.  74  — C.  ISep.  in  MiU.—Herodot. 
e,kc—Justim.  8,  c  9.—  VaL  Mag,  6,c.3.^ 
PM.  in  Parol— Paus.  2,  c.  1. 

MiiRcu\op<'.i.is,  ihe  capital  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  empresK 
BfareiaiML  and  is  now  called  the  inhiMl- 
ants  Fr«Katew,oirihe  JUnkimu  Otiv.  jyAn- 

vilU. 

MiacoMJkXxt,  a  German  people,  dwelling, 
vken  fim  kaoim  to  the  Romans,  between  the 
MUm  and  the  JMb^e,  in  a  part  of  that  which 

no«-  coiistituios  the  Fhichy  of  Badnt.  When 
the  Roman  arms  began  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
lion,or  at  lea.stthesabiugation,of  all  the  border 
nations,  the  Marcomanni  rewlvcd  to  quit  their 
dangerous  seats,  and  crot^ing  the  Mfrnus  arid 
the  rast  Hcrcynian  forests,  they  drove  the  Boii 
from  their  posaessioos  aboDt  ttie  aotucesof  the 
Albis  {EWeY  and  fixed  their  reridenee  in  that 
country.  It  however  retained,  and  still  retains, 
'in  the  name  of  Bokania,  the  appellation  of  the 
people  thus  expelled  by  theMamminns.  They 
proved  powcrlul  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Angusfus  granted  them  peace,  but  they 
were  aflerwards  subdued  W  Antoninus  and 
Trajan,  du:.  Pt^tre.%c,lw,— Tacit.  Ann.  % 
e.  46  and  <S,  0. 48. 

^futpI,  a  people  of  Persia,  on  the  eonfines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally 
Hved  upon  the  fleab  of  wild  oeasts.  Their  coun- 
try in  later  time5,  became  the  residence  of  the 
famous  assa-ssins  destroyed  by  Hulakou,  tlie 
grandson  of  Zingts  Khan.  Undtt,  t  ttiid  3. 
—Plin.  6,  c.  16. 

Mianu,  aplaeeaf  Thnce.ftmoiisfor  a  bat- 
tle between  OonsianHBe  and  Lieinins.  A.  D. 
31&. 

MAaaoa,  a  river  of  Media,  Ihlfing  into  the 
CAupiatt  Sea. 
Mivc'Moa-nmM,  called  aim,  from  theM«- 

men  it  throws  up,  the  lake  Afphtjltitrs,  is  situate 
in  JiKiKa,and  near  100  miles  long  and  36  broad, 
fto  wmem  are  salter  than  those  of  tbe  aea,  but 
the  vapours  exhaled  from  them  are  not  so  pesti- 
lential as  have  been  generally  representea.  It 
is  snppoeed  that  the  13  cities,  of  which  Sodom 
and  Gramorrah,  as  mentioned  in  the  Scnptnres, 
were  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  a  troleano, 
andOB  the  site  a  lake  formed.  Vnk  anir  appear- 
4Boes  now  mark  the  face  of  the  countrv,  and 
carthqvakes  are  frequent.  PUn.  5,  c.  6. — Jif- 
seph.  J.  Bell.  4.  c.  V,.—  Strab.  Ifi,  p.  764.— 
tin.  36,  c.  3.  "  To  the  east  of  JudfBa,two  nule 
and  arid  chains  of  hills  encompass,  with  their 
4ark  stecpe,  akmg  basin,  formed  in  a  day  aoU, 
aiixadwiihtiiMMiaBdncicalt  lltinlcr 


cootaitted  in  diis  hoUow  is  impregnated  w*th'a 

mixture  of  difltrcnt  valine  mauci^,  havirghm^, 
magnesia,  and  ;^da,  lor  their  ba.ve,  partially 
neutralized  with  munalic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  inlt  which  they  yield  by  e^  aporaiidi  is 
abtmtonelbimhordteir  weight.  The  asphalta, 
or  bitumen  of  Judrea,  rises  Irom  time  to  lime 
Irom  the  bottom,  floats  on  the  surlace  uf  the 
take,  and  is  tbrofwn  oat  on  the  shoie^,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitanli 
were  in  the  practice  of  going  out  in  boats  or  rafls 
to  coliccl  It  in  the  middle  ol  the  iake.  ?<oneof 
our  iravellets  have  thought  of  sailing  on  this 
lake,  whieh  would  ondoobtedly  cootribnte  to 
render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena 
more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  pan 
of  those  wno  have  visited  it,  that  neither  fish  nor 
shells  are  to  be  found  in  it,  that  an  unwholesome 
vapour  is  sometimes  emitted  by  it,  and  that  its 
shores,  frightfully  barrel!,  are  never  cheered  by 
the  note  ol  any  bird.  The  inhabitants  however, 
are  not  sensible  of  any  noxioits  quality  in  its 
vapours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down 
dead  in  attempting  to  fly  over  it  arc  euiireiy 
fabulous.  We  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  ooce  a  fertile  valley, 
partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean  water, 
and  partly  comrK>scd  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen.; 
that  a  fire  from  neaven  kindled  these  combusti- 
ble materials,  thp  feriilesoil  sunk  into  the  abysN 
beneath,  r>n(1  that  Sodoin  and  Gomorrah,  and 
other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built  ot  bitumi- 
nous stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendotis 
conflagration.  In  this  manner  the  amateurs  <if 
physical  geography  contrive  a  scientific  explnna> 
tiohof  tho-e  awful  chanpcs  of  which,  aecordirifT 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  place  once  the  sccne.^ 
AfalU-Brtm, 

MAREdTis  LACus,  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  which  the  Nile,  at  one  of  iis 
mouths,  discnarged  ii.self  into  that  great  inland 
sea.  "  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mt- 
reotis.  Wir  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up ; 
for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  there  is  not  suflicient  rain  to  keep  up 
any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the 
English,  in  order  to  circumscribe  more  effeciuaJ- 
ly  the  communications  whicli  the  Freneh  army 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the 
surroundmg  countrv,  cot  across  the  walls  of  the 
old  canal  which  haa  formed  a  dyke,  separating 
this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake 
of  Abookiroo  the  east.  In  consequence  of  this 
easy  operation,  the  water  bad  a  sudden  fall  of 
six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotiy,  which  had  so 
long  disappeared,  and  thesiteof  which  had  been 
occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cul- 
tivated Juida,  and  even  villages  resumed  ila 
ancient  extent.  This  modem  inundation  from 
the  sea,  indeed,  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupyirg,piDhab^ 
four  times  its  extent."  MuUe-Brw. 

MAaeiANA,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Pto> 
sian  kinfTS.  holonpinfr  to  Media,  and  aPerwaii 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  On  itsbor- 
ders wercthecountriesof  Bactriania.  Aria,  Pat- 
thia.  and  Hyrcania,  with  Sogdiana  beyond  its 
northern  boundary,  which  was  formed  by  the 
OxHu.  The  Margns,  whirli  flowed  from  the 
borders  of  Bactriana  thniugh  the  whole  tiit^ 
aCthia  prarinee,  impailefl  lo  ilihe  oant  ofllar 
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giana.  All  his  countr}'  forms  at  present  bat  a 
part  uf  the  di:»tricl  oi  Khoroion.  It  wa6  uu- 
commonly  fertile,  aJidproduced  the  most  excel- 
lent wines,  the  gx«puc  bouMof  thftfioMt  quality 
and  of  the  largest  sixe.  The  Tisei  an  so  un- 
commonly large,  tiiat  two  men  can  scarcely 
gcasp  the  irunlk  of  uue  uf  ihem.    Curt.  7,  c«  lu. 

Margcs,  I.  a  river  of  Mcesia,  falling  inlo  the 
Danube,  with  a  lown  of  the  same  name,  now 

KailoUdz.  II.  Anuther  in  Asia,  now  the 

Marg'iUi,  Rising  in  the  mountains  of  Bactri»- 
la,  tus  river  flmra  through  the  greater  part  of 
Margiana  towards  the  Ochus,  but  before  it 
reaches  that  river,  after  liav  mgpa:>^>d  ibe  capi- 
tttlyitiaiaidlo  be  absorbed  in  the  aanda  that 
over^read  tboae  parts  of  Ana. 

Maruns  FoasjB,  a  town  of  Gaul  Naifio- 
Xbensis,  which  received  its  name  from  the  dyke 
(/mm)  which  Marios  opened  thence  to  the  sea. 

Marundtnvm,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  where 
the  poets  feigned  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus out  of  Itell.    DiomSj^PUL  bfC  lr-M€iu, 

4,  e.  a  and  19,  L  3,  c  7. 
IfauANiw  Mom,  now  Sitrra  Mmtta,  a  ridge 

mountains  in  Spain,  dividin:^  B:i3tica  from 
Lositania  and  Tar racuncnsis.  It  jom^  the  Oros- 
peda  mons  at  the  springs  of  the  Anasj  Coput- 
Anae  and  the Baiisalso rise  in  thatpartm  which 
those  mountain  ranges  joiB  ooa  another.  The 
Marianiia  now  aepuales  CSulitt  fhmi  JfirfUM- 

MAaisini,  a  river  of  Daeia,  emptjring  into  the 
Tibiscus.  In  modem  geography  it  belongs,  for 
the  former  pari  of  its  course,  to  TVansylvania, 
and  for  the  latut  forni-s  the  boundary  line  lj«- 
tween  the  Bannat  on  the  south  and  Hw^aq/ 
an  the  nocth.  It  is  now  the  M»ni, 

MarmarTca.    Vid.  Marmaridit. 

MarmarIos,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Libya  called  Marmariai,  between  Cyrene  and 
Egjrpt.  They  were  swifi  in  running,  and  pre- 
tended  to  possess  somedrugj  or  secret  power  to 
destroy  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bile  of  ser- 
nents.   8U.  It.  3jV.  300, 1.  II,  v.  182— jU<an. 

Marmarios,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  whence 
Apollo  is  called  !\fnrmnrinus.    Strab.  10. 

Ma  HON  F.  A,  a  city  of  ilie  Cicunes,  in  Thrace, 
near  the  Uebrus,  ol  which  Bacchus  was  the 
chief  deity.  The  wine  was  always  reckoned 
excellent,  and  with  it.  it  ^\  as  supposed,  Ulysses 
intoxicated  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  PUn,  14, 
c.  4.^flMet.— JMUa,  S,  c  L—TfMLA,  eL  1, 
T.57. 

llAarawa,  a  moaniaiii  of  Pares,  ahoonding 

la  white  marble.  The  quarries  are  still  seen 
hf  modern  travellers.  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  471. — 
AM.4.e.lS,L36,c.5. 

BifARRUcfNi.  "The  Marrucini  occupied  a 
narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Aternus,  l>etween  the  Vestini  to  the  north, 
and  the  Frentani  to  the  south,  and  between  the 
P^ugni  and  the  sea  towards  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the  Marsi  Like 
that  people,  they  were  accounted  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common 
eanse  against  the  tyranny  of  Borne.  An  idea 
maybe  lonned  of  the  popufattioDatidlbree  of  the 
Sereral  petty  nations  which  may  be  classed  to- 
f^^er  in  this  pan  of  Jto^,  firom  a  statement  of 


Polybius,  where  that  historian,  when  enumerate 
mg  Lhe  didereuicuniiugents  which  ihe  alli^ 
the  Romans  were  able  lo  furnisii  atjoui  the  lime 
of  Am  — f-iWMi  PuQic  war.  ftiiimaif  thet  of  ths 
Marsi,  ManrudBi,*  Yestmi,  and  Fiiniani,  st 
OO.OOOfoot  and  40CM)  horse."  Cram. 

Marruvium,  (he  chiet  town  of  the  Marat,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  It  stood ipOB  lha 
shore  of  the  celebrated  Fucine  lake. 

Marsi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards 
came  to  settle  near  the  lake  Fucmus  in  Italy,  in 
acountiy  checkered  with  Ibresisahuundiug  wuh 
wild  boara  and  otlier  ferocious  animals.  They 
at  first  proved  very  inimical  to  the  Ilumnns,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  they  became  iheir  tirme:>t 
supporters.    They  are  particularly  celebrated 
Su  the  civil  war  in  which  ther  were  engaged, 
ud  whieh  ih»i  them  has  received  the  aaaeeaff 
the  Mnrsic  war.    The  larpe  cuntnbutions  ihsy 
made  to  support  the  inlcrei>l  of  lU>me,  and  lA 
number  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspir- 
ing; aim  they  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  states,  a  share  of  the  honour  and  pri- 
vileges whicn  were  eiyoyed  by  the  citizen*  of 
Rome,  B.  C  91.  The  petitioB,  though  sup* 
ported  by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  with 
contempt  by  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  Marsi, 
with  their  allies,  showed  their  diaaatirfactina  bf 
taking  up  arms.    Their  resentment  was  li^ 
creased  when  Drusas,  their  friend  at  Rome, 
was  murdered  by  the  means  of  the  nobles ;  and 
they  ereoled  themselves  into  a  reouUic,  aad 
Corfinium  was  made  the  capital  of  their  new 
empire.  A  regular  war  was  now  begun,  and  the 
Romans  led  iatu  the  held  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  were  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
Some  battles  were  fought,  in  whieaihe  Roman 
generals  were  defeated,  and  the  allies  reaped  no 
mconsidcrable  advantages  from  tbeir  victories. 
A  battle,  however,  near  Asculum,  proved  fatal 
to  their  cause,  4000  of  them  were  left  dead  os 
the  spot,  their  general,  Francus,  a  man  of  un- 
common  experience  and  abilities,  was  slain,  and 
such  as  escaped  from  the  field  perished  by  hun- 
ger in  the  Appenines,  where  they  had  sought  a 
shelter.    After  manv  defeats  and  the  loss  of 
Asculum,  one  of  their  principal  cnie.<<,  the  allies, 
srown  dejected,  and  tired  of  hostilities  which 
had  already  continued  for  three  years,  sued  for 
peace  one  V  one,  and  tranquillity  was  at  laat 
re-established  in  fhe  republic,  and  all  the  states 
of  Italy  were  made  citizens  of  Rome.   The  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  consisted  of  the  Manij  the 
Peligni,  the  Vestini,  the  Herminl,  Pompeisni, 
Marcini,  Picentese,  Venusini,  Frentani,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites.  The  Marsi  were  ereax^ 
ly  addicted  to  magic.  The  German  Marsi,  from 
whomUiesepeopfe  were  descended  according  la 
common  report,  after  emi-rratingfrom  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lupia,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Westr  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cberusci,  and  were 
altog^her  undistinguished  in  hiMoiy.  Barmi, 
ep.  5,  V.  76,  ep.  SH,  r.       d|vp£e».— IW.  Max, 
B.—PoUtc.  2.—Pha.  in  f^rrt.  Mario.  Ac— 
Cic.  pro  Ba]b.—Slrai.—T»cU.  Anm.  I,  c.  SO 
and  55.  A  9l  * 

Marsioni,  a  barbarous  pec  nle,  tetweer  the 
sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  sUit  in  that  pait 
of  Germany  whi>  h  I5  now  Silaig.  Ufthosllm 
CUudi  and  the  Marcoi"*"iflL 
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IlAMftts,^  L  «  TiTer  of  Phr^gia  emfMag 
NO  ihe  MModtr.  Th»  confluence  ol  these 
fltrenwMS  litHebeltnrtbetoini  of  Oelniue. 
X«t>.  S^e.  13  — r>rt/3'.  Mfl.  %  V.  285  — />i«Mn. 
3,  V.  80Bb"-  H.  Auoihci  in  Syria,  rising  in  Lbe 
«ttst  of  lbe  aoaniains  which  form  the  dialn  of 
L.ibann!i,  and  AUing  ink)  the  Oranta  opposite 
to  xlpamea. 

MitRTiA  xavA,  vater  at  Rome,  celebrati-J  for 
its  cleamciis  and  sslubriiy.  It  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  at  the  distaiwe  of  nbove  90  miles,  from 
Che  lake  Fucinus,  In'  Aifus  Mariius,  whence  it 
receivetl  its  name.  Ti^uU.  3,  el.  7,  v.  '26. — 
Plin.  31,  c.  3, 1.  36,  c.  15. 

MaroS}  (Jkt  MtrmMf)  a  river  of  Genumy, 
«Ueh  separates  modern  Hungary  and  Mmt- 
vim.    Tacit.  Ann.  fl^  C  63. 

MASjBsrLii,  a  people  of  Numidia,  on  the  side 
of  Mau Tetania  It  was  this  part  of  Numidini 
that  Syphax  ruled  over,  and  which  was  united 
on  his  death  to  the  uiher  portion  over  which 
Ma.ssinissa  had  authority.  The  promontory 
Tectum,  now  Sebdnmz,  or  tie  Sfven  Capei, 
iMM  theee  tarodfalriel>,which  allerwafdscon- 
alitutt'd  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Vid.  Massyla. 

MikscA,  a  nrer  of  Mesopotamia,  emptying 
into  the  Euphrates  between  the  mouh  of  the 
Chaboras  and  the  bonlers  of  Arabia,  near  the 
lown  of  Coraole.  It  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
play a  great  deal  of  learning  in  fixing  the  pre- 
cise sitoaiion  of  tl^  mouth  of  this  river ;  but  as 
it  ii  of  verjr  little  importance  in  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  as  the  difference  of  n  mile  or 
two  in  the  description  of  its  course  affects  in 
no  degree  the  accuracy  of  our  conclu.«ions  in 
r^ard  to  any  faet  in  ancient  hiatorVjWe  ahaU 
Ml  enter  into  an  ezaminntkNi  of  i(s  TaHons 
faendings,  nor  attempt  to  prove  with  Mannert, 
that  its  confluence  with  the  Euiihrat»'s  wa.s 
within  a  mile  lesB  to  the  west  of  Anatho  than 
lyAnville  has  placed  it.  (See  Lerap.  Class. 
Diet.  6th  Am.  eo.  in  which  all  these  points  are 
learnedly  discussed/)  The  nrmie  of  Mason  is 
•jpplied  to  this  river  by,  Xenophon,  but  Ptolemy 
cms  h  the  Saoeoras.  '  It  is  now  deeignated  as 
the  Wndal  Geboa. 

Ma«saoktje.  "  We  find  no  name  more 
considerable  in  Scjrthia  than  that  of  Massage- 
ta,  which  may  be  uterpreted  the  Great  Getes, 
by  the  signification  of  the  initial  syllables.  The 
primitive  and  principal  dwelling:  of  the  Massn- 
getes  was  beyond  the  laxartes,  or  Araxes,  ac- 
MPdinfT  to  Herodotoe;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  moor  which  the  same  river  fbrm-s  accord- 
ing to  Strabo.  And  if  we  And  this  name  in 
other  countries,  as  in  those  of  the  Alans,  and 
tke  Hons,  of  a  different  laee.  thadifitaaon  of  it 
was  owing  id  the  c^lebritv  tnat  It  acqnlred  in 
Scythia."  D'AnvilU.  TVe  name  of  Massage- 
tiB  dinppears  in  the  first  centuriesof  Christian- 
Iqr.  lliey  bad  no  temples,  tat  wonUpped  the 

a,  to  whom  they  offered  horses,  on  necount  of 
r  swiftness.  'When  their  parents  had  come 
to  a  certain  age,  iliev  generally  put  ihrm  to 
(Mtth,  and  est  their  flesh  mixed  with  that  of 
csttle.  AhwC  1,  od.  8S,  ▼.  M.'^Dmiim.  PtF, 
W  -Hernd&l.  1,  c.  SM.—Strah.  I.^MM,  1,  e. 
fi.  LMcan.  8,  T.  US.-'Juttin.  1.  c.  8. 
^^MAartcDS^  a  neuntain  of  Campania,  near 
nlintnmse,  finmons  for  its  wine,  whieh  even 
teew  preserves  its  ancient  character.  PUn.  14, 

c  iAttMi  I,  oA.  I,  m^wyg*  o.  %  -V.  Ml. 


nuk,  a  maritime  \avnx  of  Gallia  Narbo-  ' 
nen9is,now  caUed  .» arseiUes,   It  is  celcbijUaa 
for  its  laws,  i»  fidelity  to  the  Remans,  ii|iVinr  , 

its  being  l.)n°:  the  >czi  of  literntuie.  It  acquired  ' 
great  con>eqnci;ce  by  iu>  coiijuktc  iul  |uisuii>^ 
during  its  intaiicy,  and  even  waged  war  again'^;' 
Canhage.   By  becoming  the  ally  ol  Rome,  its  " 
power  was  established ;  but  in  warmly  opoos-  ^ 
mi;  tho  t  JUM-  ui  Toinpey  again&t  Cvsar,  ic^ 
views  were  Irustratrd,  and  it  was  so  much  rc« 
doced  by  the  insolence  and  resentmoni  6t  w 
conqueror,  that  it  never  alU-r  re<ov«  )od  its  in- 
dejiendencc  aiid  uarlikf  s^iirit.    lltrodol.  1,  c 
IW.— P/<M.3,  c.  \.—Juilin.  37,  &.c.—i>ttub.  1.-  ' 
Lhi.  6,  c.  Z— floral,  ep.  16.— Fior.  4,  c  ^.—CU 
nae.96.   Off  Z,  BL—TaeU.  Aim.  4,  e.  iit  A 
4.    Thi.s  fitv,  almost  cqiiall}' ceicbra:cd  in 
iiquity  am!  by  the  modems,  owed  its  or^|jl 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Phocsa,  who,  ifiiil^^ 
from  I  lie  threatening  jviwer  and  oppreaajon  o{ 
the  Pf  rsians,  brou{,'lit  among  the  savage  Gauls 
the  civilization  arwJ  cnterpi  i-^r  Lif'dic.  i  c.  Fivt* 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
about  the  period  of  the  Gallic  invasion  of  Italy, 
while  R(inic  yc.  n'-kiiowlodi^f'd  the  into  of  thr 
Tarquins,  tht-x-  IkiW  and  adventurous  ( olonisli 
fixed  iht  msrh  es  among  the  Salj'cs,  the  fiercest 
people  of  the  Qauln,  as  yet  unattempicd  in  the 
strength  and  independence  of  their  native  land. 
The  natural  harbour  of  Massilia  wa^not  caiou- 
ted  to  afford  convenient  moorings  to  all  the 
vessels  which  the  great  trade  of  the  place  in- 
vited to  its  port    The  Massilians  were  early 
celebrated  for  iheir  arts  ami  letters,  and  not  less 
80  for  the  excellence  of  thdr  laws  and  the  just- 
neai  with  which  they  u-ere  executed.  As  their 
soil  was  not  frrtile,  thev  very  soon  direcled  their 
attention  therrfoie  rather  to  commerce  than  to 
agricultural  pursuits :  and  a  number  of  oo|p!- 
nies  in  Hispania  and  elsewhere,  which  Olfad 
their  origin  to  the  Phoctcans  of  Marseilles,  at- 
tested the  spirit  and  prosjierous  enterprise  of 
the  Massilians. 

MisatLl,  a  people  of  I^umidiu,  on  ihe  east 
of  the  Masnpsyli,  and  west  of  Afirfca  prtrperly  so 
called.  "When  Massinissa.  their  kin<:,  upon  the 
death  of  Syphax  possessed  himself  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Masssesyli  lying  on  the  west,  the 
united  region  constitnted one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Numidia.  Thus  joined  t^iey  forfaaed 
the  tcrritor)-  of  Jngurtha,  s  i  -  i  lrViaied  for  the, 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  Romans.  Firf.' 
Mdstrsvlii.  When  the  Massyii  went  on  horse* 
back,  t^ifv  never  U'^ed  saddles  or  bri<ncs,  but 
only  sticks.  Their  character  wtis  v-arlike,  their 
manners  simple,  and  their  love  of  liberty  im- 
conquerable.  Liv.  24 ,  c.  48, 1.  98,  c.  17,  L  39,  c 
32.— Sff.  3,  V.  282, 1. 16.  v.  171.— Luom.  4,  ▼ 
e^.—yirg.  .En.  4,  v.  132. 

MiisTRAMBUk,  a  lake  near  Marseilles,  mer  «U 
Mnrtegius.     Flin.  3  c.  4. 
Mati^co,  a  town  of  the  jEdui  in  GaiUt  Bopv 

called  Macon.  '        .  ' 

MitrOna,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the 
Mame,  falEng  into  the  Seine.  This  river, 
wltfeh,  in  modem  geography,  belongs  ftr'  the 
most  part  to  OtAmpaigne.,  the  depariments  of 
Mame  and  Seine  el  Mame,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls  divided  msn]f  tribes,  and  ris'me  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  iha^  belonged  to  the 
Laneones,  separated  the  Belglc  popuiaiion  flron: 
teCd£lliRMgli  the  jM^ 
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jM  U'Ddoeiice  with  tbe  Seine  Mtf  JUiMM.Pft- 

B£»TTiici,  a  German  people  on  the  borders 
t/t  the  Rkine,  l>elua^ing  (o  the  CaUi,  but  earlv 
in  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  sooouiein  limii 
may  be  generally  described  by  the  course  at'  the 
Maynit  towards  its  mauth,  and  the  Martiaci 
Funics,  nlwve  the  confluence  of  the  twD  rivci  < 
alou^  which  their  possessions  extended,  nuy  be 
oonaideredasoncot  their  principal  places.  This 
town  is  now  calk. I  m^fitidfn  in  ikiSf.  as  were 
the  greater  pan  uJ  the  \m\As  of  the  Mailiaci. 
Matliura,  supp.>se(l  to  be  the  saiUL-  as  Marpur^, 
appeals  to  have  been  their  capital,  and  is  some- 
nmes  called  the  capital  of  all  the  Caithm  peo- 
ple.   l\tcU.  df  G-rm  29.    An.  I,  c.  5(1. 

Macretania,  an  extensive  region  of  Africa, 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  n')rth.   The  Mciiiter- . 
ranean  bounded  it  upan  this  side;  up<^m  theea^^l  I 
was  Nuinidia ;  the  vast  Getulian  deserts  luy 
up<in  its  borders  on  the  south;  am!  ilv  lyi  u 
ocean  washed  ii  on  the  west.   These  boumia- 
ries  enclose  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Hhroceo 
and  F^z.    To  this  was  added  a  part  of  Nurai- 
dia^when  all  the  coast  uf  AtVica  was  reduced 
inlQtliefiMinof  a  province  or  provinces  of  the  j 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Mauretania 
was  divided  into  two  parts;  the  western,  cx- 
tcndiii^from  the  ocean  to  the  river  M  >!  K-h;ilh, 
and  formed  of  what  might  be  coDiudered  the 
proper  and  original  Mauretania,  was  denomi- 
nated Tin^itana,  from  Tin^-s,  its  capital;  and 
the  eastern  portion,  reaching  from  the  same 
river  to  the  Arapsagas  on  the  borders  of  the  di- 
minished Numidia,  received  the  somame  of  C;p- 
sariensis,  fVom  the  city  of  C«sBria,  which,  tmiil 
it  received  ihis  name  from  Juba  in  honour  of 
AttguAQs,  had  been  called  lol.   At  a  still  later 
peMOdytbe  interior  of  Manrelania  Cmariensis 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province  under  the 
title  of  Sitifensis,  from  the  capital  city  of  Siiifi. 
On  ihc  division  oftlic  empire  into  east  and  west 
lliaaretania,  Tingitana  constituted  a  part  of 
on«  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  **The  expul- 
sion of  the  Vandals  from  Spain  pot  the  Goths 
also  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Tingitana ; 
the  commandant  of  whkli,imder  the  Inking 
of  the  Visigoths,  in  vengeance  of  a  private  in- 
jury, introduced  the  Maores  into  that  kingdom 
ab<iut  the  h<^s-innin?  of  the  eighth  century.  Tlrf 
western  situation  of  this  extremity  of  Africa, 
prooQied  ft  ftom  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Qarb, 
from  an  appellative  in  their  language;  the  pro- 
vince of  Tin^tana  corresponding  nearlv  with 
the  kingdom  of /T-r."    D'Anville.    In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was 
diid^  lined  with  populous  eltfes,  (he  inhabit- 
ants of  which,  thonzh  p.irtlv  eirili/.ed,  lived  not 
according  to  the  usages  of  Roman  society.  It 
to  now  inhabhed  by  the  African  Moorit,  who 
retain  no  vestiges  of  even  the  partial  civiliza- 
tion of  the  former  occupants  of  their  caunlry. 
Mauretanir\  wnv  nNo  called  Mantusia. 

liAtnu,  the  inhabitants  of  Manretania.  Eve- 
ry thing  amongthem  grew  in  greater abandance 
nd  greater  perfection  than  in  other  cotintries. 
Strab.  ir— Martial.  5.  ep.  29,  1.  12,  ep.  67.— 
SU.  Ital  4,  V.  .W,  1.  10,  V.  m.—nfeta,  1.  c.  5, 

mAtraOsn,  the  people  of  Maurusia,  a  conntrv 
^|priCj|p«aptynns  of  Hwoles.  b  is  a^  called 


eta^iia. 


MaZaca.     Vid.  Crsarcti. 
MA/AXEs,(smg.  ili4i«(t.r,)  a  people  of  Africi^ 
famous  for  shouting  arrowji.  Lucau.  4^  v.  €Bl». 
Mazcras,  a  river  of  Hyrcania,  falling  iati> 

the  Ca.*piin  Sm.    Plut.  ,  .  .. 

Mazick--*,  and  M»/.  i(jiii,  a  people  of  Libya, 
uihabiiiag  the  couuiry  m  the  vicinity  uf  the 
Oaics. 

Mkdia,  a  cowitiy  ui"  A^ia     Media,  properly 
so  called,  was  scpaiaic.i  ironi  Arnicuia  by  the 
A  raxes  on  the  north,  the  province  ol"  Asia  ex- 
tended from  its  ea.stern  boundary,  Assyria  la^ 
upon  its  west,  and  Perns  and  Sosiana  bordetrcl 
on  it  iowaids  llu:  stxiih.     On  the  north,  tha 
m  iuntain  region >  ot  ilivs  couiury  wesi  ol  Ar- 
menia, were  u-dshed  by  the  waters  of  iheCas*' 
pinn  Sen.    The  modern  Irai,  distinguished 
aeeotiling  to  D'Annlle,  by  the  surname  of  Ajar 
nil  or  '.he  Ptusian   Imk,  cosre-.|Miul^  lo  the 
country  contained  witbia  these  litaiUi.   "  The 
vastprovittceof  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  cor- 
responds to  the  Qreal  Media  of  the  ancients, 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  ;  the  Djemshid  of  the  Oriental- 
ists, and  the  Achaemeues  of  the  Greeks.  UikH 
and  ments  are  considered  terminatioiu,  these 
two  words  m.tv  he  reduced  to  one  ro«>t,  Adym 
or  Ac^i.   With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies 
Babylonia,  and  Aijetmi  is  their  name  for  the 
Persians.  The  ivnnu-  of  the  province,  therefore, 
mcjins  Persian  Babylonia.    Tiiis  province  oc- 
eupies  the  greater  port  of  the  central  jilateau  of 
Persia,"  {^MaUc-Bum^  and  its  descripuon  is 
comprehended  in  its  name  of  the  greal  aa(| 
</cA.'r/.    But  Media,  in  the  wi«lesi  extent  of  Itt^ 
empire,  was  not  so  circunvscribed,  and  extend* 
ing  on  the  west  almost  to  the  Halys,  and  oa 
the  south  over  Persia,  it  formed  oue  of  thedis* 
linguishctl  monarehi<'>  of  the  early  ages  of  an- 
ti()uiiy.    It  .should  Ih-  o! .served  that  the  history 
of  Media,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  reiera 
but  to  the  later  period  of  hef  people,  wbo^  at  % 
much  earlier  perioil,  and  probahly  in  regions 
farther  to  the  ea.si,  had  exerci-scd  a  conlrollm§ 
power  over  the  affairs  of  Asia.   In  effect,  the 
two  series  of  Median  king%  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon  on  one  hand,  and  by 
Ciesias  on  the  other,  offer  little  in  common, and 
seem  to  refer  to  diflerent  dynasties  or  different 
empires.   For  a  long  time,  however,  the  Medea 
were  subject  to  the  A.ssyrians,  and  their  coun- 
tr>'  formed  a  simll  portion  of  the  wide  einpir* 
of  the  .Assyrian  kinps.    The  principal  division 
of  Media  was  into  At  ropatena  contiguous  to  At* 
meni^  and  Medi<i  proper,  consisting  of  the  mi- 
nor districts  of  rhoromelhrene,  Arlacenc,  &C. 
on  the  more  siJUlliem  boundaries.    "  Atropaie- 
na,"  says  Beylin,  "  i>-  that  part  of  Media  which 
lieth  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea."    This  represents  the  mountainous  ana 
barren  part<  of  Media,  and  iLs  capital  Ga.sa  or 
Oaxaca  still  bears  among  the  Armenisms  the 
name  of  OoMxak.  This  region,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  English  antiquarian  so  oflen  cited, 
was  a  "  barren,  cold  inhospitable  country- ;  and 
for  that  reason  allotted  for  the  dwellin;;  of  so 
many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  brought  hither  by 
Salmanassar  when  he  conquered  that  country.* 
South  of  the  mountains  commences  the  fertila 
tiact^  aiwi  heci^    the  capital  <u9  of  Ecbat^^i 
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the  kings  of  Persfa,  when  in  flieir  lurn  they  be- 
came lords  of  Media,  were  accustomed  to  take 
an  their  summer  residence.  Tbe  name  of  Me- 
te b  of  gretl  antiqoity,  and  modem  vriters, 
who  please  themselves  in  finding  the  origin  ot 
oaiiuns  amonfr  the  immediaio  posterity  ofNoah, 
refer  it  to  Madai,  tiie  son  of  Japhet  and  grand- 
•oo  of  the  firat  great  patriarch.  Id  comparaitve- 
tf  recent  times,  that  is  to  say,  whhin  a  a  centtiry 

or  two  of  our  era,  ihe  l  ounirios  of  F^yxcaoia  and 
Parthia  were  cut  off  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Media,  aod  Ibrmed,  long  alter  she  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation,  a  powerful  and  inde 
pendent  state.  The  principal  mountains  of  this 
cotinlr}-  were  the  Oronies,  the  Coronus,  the  Zn- 

Sros  which  bounded  il  towards  Assyria,  and 
le  Bagoas  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Aria. 
These  were  all  but  ramifications  of  the  prcat 
Tatirns  range,  which  are  here  disjointed,  and 
poinl in  every  direction,  interseetingthe country 
villi  mat  irregularity.  From  these  mountains 
IkMrlieeliief  nvers  whirh  water  the  whole  face 
of  Media  ;  the  MardiLs  or  Amardiis,  w  hich  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Eulxus  or  Choas- 
p«,  which  belongs  to  Persfai  and  Alls  into  the 
Tisrris  near  Apamea,  with  many  <!maller streams 
that  irrigate  the  parts  of  Media  not  covered  by 
the  salt  deserts  which  lay  waste  so  many  tracts 
of  Asia.  The  province  of  Media  was.  first 
raised  into  a  Iringdom brits revoUfiromtbe  Assy- 
rian mnnar^^hy,  B.  C.  820;  and,  after  it  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  kind  of  republican  jjovcm- 
nent,  Deioces,  by  Ins  nrtifire,  procured  himself 
lobe  called  king,  700  B.  C.  A  Her  a  reifrn  of 
S3  rears  he  was  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  B.  C. 
(n't;  who  was  succeeded  bv  Cyaxares,  B.  C. 
6S5.  His  successor  was  Astyages,  B.  C.  565, 
IB  whose  reign  Cjrrns  became  ma5ter  of  Media, 
B.  C.  5f)l  ;  and  ever  after  the  empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Persians.  The  Medes  were  war- 
like in  the  primitire  ages  of  their  power,  they 
coeonraged  polygamy,  and  were  remarkable  for 
Aetomage  which  they  paid  to  their  sovereigns, 
who  were  <;fyled  king  of  kings.  This  title  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  their  conquerors,  the  Per- 
fiin%  Uid  was  still  in  use  in  the  age  of  the  Ro- 
UUt^  eUferor^.  Justin.  1.  e.  5. — Btrodot.  1, 
9utr^1Vyb.  5  and  10— (  wr^  5,  &c.—Diod. 
Sic.  13.—Ctrsias. 

MKOtoiamm,  L  now  Afilan.  a  city  of  the  In- 
sulires  in  Gallfa  Cfsalpina.  It  was  situated  on 
the  Lambnis,  near  its  "^nurce,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ticinusand  the  Addua,  in  acouniry abur- 
danilr  fertile  and  conveniently  situated  on  th< 
Pb,  tlie  medium  of  communicniinn  and  com- 
merce for  the  nonh  of  Italy  with  all  the  people 
of  the  southern  coast.  Bnt,  though  supposed  to 
hare  been  early  a  capital  ci^  of  those  Oaalsby 
whom  it  bad  bem  bailt,  and  tbonirb  tbns  advan- 
lageonsly  situated,  ATediolanum  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  during  the  early  ages  of  Rome. 
**Thisciry  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  histor}- 
by  Polybios,  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
Tbe  catXnre  of  it  by  Cn.  Scfpio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  tho  snbtnis'^iiin  nflhe  Tnsubres, 
h^fltrabo*8  time  it  was  considered  as  a  most 
flofivbbing  city.  Bat  its  splendour  seems  to 
hare  been  the  greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonins, 
who  assigns  to  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in 
♦he  Boman  empire.  Procopius,  who  wrote  a 
eeajteraadabalf  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanim 
i9«wvnHrlliM  cities  of  the  west,  and  as  in- 
Panl^C 


ferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent." 
Ciatu.    With  the  tail,  however,  of  the  empire, 
commence  tbe  fortunes  of  Milan.  For  a  long 
time,  when  the  name  of  Italy  becamvie  signify 
more  particularly  the  northern  parts,  as  it  was  in 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  terniories  of  the 
I^ibard  king,  the  bishop  of  Milan  was  dignh  ' 
fied  by  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  the  diocese  ^ 
of  Italy ;  and  as  the  first  city  of  the  Lombard 
kinpdom,  in  proportion  to  ih-'  iliminution  of  the 
imperial  power  and  of  tlie  Exarch's  auiJiori^.  ^ 
tliis  city  Became  to  hold  the  place  and  hoDOvrs  ' 

of  the  first  town  in  Italy.  II.  Aulercomm 

a  tmvn  of  Gaul,  now  Brtreux  in  Normandy 

 111.  Sauonnn^  another,  now  iflsiato,  at  * 

Quienne. 

MEntoMATBivt,  a  wnreritol  and  widely  ex 

tended  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  Their  countr>  • 
eorresj)onded  nearly  to  the  province  of  Z^orratne, 

in  that  part  which  constinites  the  dennnau  - 
de  la  Moselle.   They  were  surrounded  on  tbe 
north  by  the  Treviri,  on  the  east  by  the  Ne- 

metes  and  Triboci,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Leuci,  reaching  to  the  division  of  Belgica  iid  on 
the  west.  The  chief  town  of  this  peof^  was 
Divodurum,  AH:. 

Mediterrankv.m  M.utK,  ihe  threat  inland  sea 
that  lies  between  Europe  and  Aliica,  having 
the  former  on  the  north  and  the  latter  on  the 
south,  and  washing  the  western  «bom  of  Aaift 
on  the  east.  It  receives  its  names  from  its  situ- 
ation nuilio  tcri<r,  situate  in  Ike  middle  of  Ike 
land.  The  word  Mediterranean  does  not  occur 
in  the  classics;  but  it  is  sometimes  called  iTiter- 
nuv\,  nostnim,  or  medivs  liquor,  and  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  in  Scripture  the  (irrnf  Sea. 
The  first  naval  power  tnat  ever  obtained  tbe 
command  of  it,  as  recorded  in  the  fiibakms 
epochs  of  the  writer  Cas'nr,  is  Crete  luider  Mi- 
nos. At\erwards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lydinns,  B.  C.  1170;  of  the  Pelasjji,  1058;  of 
the  Thracians,  1000;  of  the  Rhodians,916;  of 
the  Phrk'gians,  893;  of  the  Cyprians  8fi8;  of 
the  Phn?nicians.  cfthe  Eji>'piians,  7^7;  of 
the  Milesians,  753;  of  the  Carians,  734;  and 
of  the  Lesbians,  676,  which  they  retained  for  69 
years  Horat.  3,  od.  3,  v.  AC^.—Plin.  2,  c.  68.— 
Sallusf.  Jus:.  11— Ctrs.  B.  G.  5,  c.  l.—IAv.  26, 
c.  42.  "  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean,  that  series  of  inland  seas  eqoaUr 
interesting  fmm  dieir  sttnation,  their  physied 
rharar-ter  and  historical  celebrity.  The  fini 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cafe 
/^/^>fiaand  the  ^rail  of  Messina.  It  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia; 
but  the  gxilfs  of  Genoa  and  Ijt/oi^s  are  the  only 
places  that  are  at  present  generally  desicnateo. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a  thousand  or 
Hfteen  hundred  flHboms  near  tlie  shores  where 
the  sea  washes  tbe  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Appenines.  The  eastern  part 
may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sea :  numerous 
volcan  i  c  i  si  ands,  such  as  the  Acpoft,  Pontia,  and 
many  of  hers  are  scattered  orerit ;  and  all  of  them 
are  cnnnec'cd  ^vith  the  s,t me  subterraneous  fires 
that  rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second 
basin  is  nearly  twice  as  larpiie,  but  rerr  few  id* 
nnds  or  rocks  have  been  <  hserred  on  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  lo  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Eg>T)i,  and  forms  in  the 
north  two  separate  besios  renowned  in  bifllOfT 
and  well  adapted  to  excite  the  attesdon  ef  1W1> 
9U  • 
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aAKMi  ge<igraph(> .  The  first  is  the  Adriatic  ; 
ledfiT  caretuily  eJUuiuAed,  ap|>ean>  to  be  com- 
MMdof  matbleaftd  lime  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  ib  the  Archipelago  ur  White  Sea  ol' 
the  Turlu,  lUi  nuiucious  aod  picturesque  i.slau(bi 
nx9  ail  ol'  vulcanic  origin.  The  gull'  the  Great 
BfAfls  oa  the  «KiUipeo«tnU«siiuo  Africa  i  its 
sandy  coaats  are  lower  than  most  others  in  the 
Medilerranean  ;  jls  vast  marshes  in  the  tnidsl  ol' 
moving  bands  are  ul'  variable  exicni,  and  seem  to 
COnibttnd  the  limits  of  the  land  and  seu.  Bat  the 
moit  remarkable  baain  in  the  Meditecxanean  is 
witbout  doubt  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  en- 
trance IS  lornied  by  the  sirait  of  the  Dardnnt^lUs, 
the  Fiopouiis  or  tlie  sea  of  Marmoia,  and  the 
Borohorus  or  the  narrow  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople, li  Ls  fed  by  the  greatcit  rivers  in  cenual 
Europe,  and  receives, by  the  straii  of  Cajfa  or  the 
Cimmerian  Ba«tphoru>,  the  turbid  waieni  of  the 
Palna-MaMocis,  which  the  moderns  have  no  inac- 
cuBtely  deaamiBated  the  8ea  of  A:oph.  Such 
are  at  present  the  limits  of  ihi ;•->.•  inland  sea.s 
which  serrate  Europe  Iroui  Amu  and  Africa, 
and  facilitate  the  couununication  between  the 
ancient  continents.  It  is  not  perhaps  improba- 
ble that  a  former  strait,  gradually  obstructed  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  ile- 
positgfirom  the  torrents  ot  Caucasus,  connected, 
long  afler  the  last  physical  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  our  t;lol>e,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  ci  nse- 

Suently  the  Black  Sea,  wuh  the  Caspian.  The 
eep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arrive  chiefly 
fima  the  liile,  the  Daimb$,  the  Dnieftr.  and 
other  riven  that  enter  the  naeir  Sea;  and  also 
from  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  ami  the  Fhro.  Thus  it 
receives  the  torrents  lorined  by  the  rnellingof  the 
now  in  Abyssinia,  6Vi7;«r^iu/,  Caucasus,  ud 
mount. Aihs.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so 
abimdant,  it  iias  been  generally  believed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean finam  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than  that  dis- 
ehaiiged  from  it  iniothcnnM  oecan.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  suppn>^ition,  that  a 
constant  and  iar^e  current  Hows  inlothe  middle, 
of  the  strait  at  Qibraliar,  whilst  onlv  two  feeble 
and  lateral  currents  imie  from  it.  "But  that  ap- 
parent influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  (w  anribnted  to 
the  pressure  ofagjreatei  (l  iid  mass  on  a  sinallor 
body  of  water;  a  pressure,  which,  from  the  lurce 
of  US  impnbion,  must  necessarily  displace  the 
upper  strata  in  the  lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor 
be  ca->t  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  may  be 
discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  tht-  su- 
petflnoos  water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal ■odon  of  the  Mediterranean  is  ihimeast 
la  WHt,  tat  the  reaction  of  ius  water  against  the 
COiat  oacaaions  several  lateral  and  adverse  cur- 
rcaia.  Thaatmita  too,  from  their  position,  give 
riseto  many  verv  variable  currents.  Thosenear 
Cafe  Pharo  in  Messina  or  the  Char^'bdis  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Euripus  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
aarkaUe.  The  tides' are  in  most  places  hardly 
perceptible,  but  they  nmy  be  oa?erved  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  the  gidf  of  the  Syrles."  Malle- 
Brtut. 

"  MaouA,  or  Mcsiu,  a  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Bratii  on  the  eotut^  aituated  by  the  right 

bank  of  the  river  Menm*.  It  wa-s  a  city  of  some 
inmortance  and  of  Greek  origin  ;  having  been 
nolfinifril  by  the  Locrians,  together  with  Hippo- 
Ancofdiwg  to  St  mbo,  it  derivad  iliiHune 
2Qci 


from  a  great  fiMUiiain  in  its  vicinity.  Ij«  Plmf 
il  is  wruteu  corrnpily  Medua.  Antiquaries  re- 
port that  the  rains  oi  thi>  city  are  to  be  .seen  be* 
tweeu  Nicotera  and  the  river  Jjrrfnew,  hot 

nearer  to  the  latter."  Cram. 

Mbooacus.    Vid.  Mtdmcus. 

MaouACue,  two  liven  oi'  Vcuetia,  {Major, 
now  Bnnta,  and  3HnMr,  now  Batkigiione,)  tali- 
ing  near  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  J*tim. 
3,  c.  \6.—Liv.  10,  c  2. 

Meucana,  a  river  of  Gaul,  flowing  into  the 
Uiseris,  now  the  Mofm.  l»ea».  1,  v.  43& 

MMMLU,  a  small  island  of  Campania,  near 
Neaoolis.    Stat.  2,  Sylr.  v.  80. 

MsoALOvouM.  "  Megalopolis,  the  mast  re- 
cent of  all  the  Arcadian  cities,  and  also  tha 
most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  the  llelisson,  which  flow- 
ed from  the  central  parts  ot"  A  rcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equai  parts.  Fausa- 
nias  informs  m  that  the  Areadians,  having,  by 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  resolvetl  on  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  was  to  be  the 
capital  ef  the  nation,  thev  deputed  ten  commis* 
sioners,  selected  from  the  principal  states,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  condoct- 
iii'^  the  new  colony.  This  event  took  place  in. 
tiie  MWd  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.  C.  The  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  extea^ve,. 
since  il  reachcti  as  far  as  trie  little  stales  of  Hr- 
choraeiuis  and  Caphya;  on  the  north-east,  while 
to  the  south  and  .south-west  it  adjoined  L;iconia  " 
and  Mewenia.  Diodoms  affirms  that  the  city 
contained  about  19,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arras,  according  to  which  calculation  wl-  may 
compute  the  whole  population  at  (»j,tXX).  The 
]lfagalo]>olit:uis  experienced  no  molestation 
from  the  I.  k  cdrcraonians  as  long  as  Thebes 
was  powerlul  t  lum^h  to  protect,  them;  but  on 
the  decline  of  that  oity,  and  when  al>o  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  they  were  aasailed  by  the  Spanans,  who 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  their  town ; 
these  attacks  were  howin  er  ea>ily  repulsed  by 
tlie  aid  of  the  Ar?iv(;.sand  Meae&itt8i  To  the 
Athenians  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise 
indebted  for  their  protection  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Sparta,  as  well  a.s  their  assistance  in 
settling  some  dissensions  in  their  republic, . 
which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several  tnva- 
ships  that  originally  contributed  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  In  onler  to  strenjjthen  ihern- 
s  'lves  still  further  against  the  LaredtEmcnionjs 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of  tha 
Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  to- 
wards all  his  successors.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
andec^Afegalopulis  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  arrav  of  Polysperchon,  who  wa.*:  engaged  in 
war  with  Cassander.  Thisgeneral  vig  Dronslv 
assaulted  the  city ;  but,  owing  to  the  brav'  v  -  if 
the  inhabitants  headed  by  Damis,  who  b>MJ 
serred  imder  Alexander,  ms  attacks  were  oan- 
-stantly  repulsed.  SuT^sequentlv  we  find  Mesral- 
opolis  governed  bv  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aristodemus  of  Phi^alea,  whose  excellent  cha- 
racter otttained  for  him  the  surname  of  X  i>if  T^if. 
ITnder  his  reign  the  Spartans  asrain  invaJc! 
Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated  aP.er  an  o^'sii 
nate  conflict,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Clc  imene?, 
who  commaiided  their  army,  beii'g  among  tl-e 
alaiik  BoiBf  llmo  iftcrthc  doaih  of  A  rli*  Hffiwv^ 
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the  sovereigntv  was  again  usurped  by  Lydiades, 
a  man  of  ignoBle  birth,  but  of  worthy  character, 
since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  autliuriiy  lor 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  thai  he 
might  unite  them  wiih  the  Ach'.ean  confederacy. 
At  this  time  Megalopolis  was  assailed  fur  the 
third  time  bjr  the  Spartans ;  wlio,  having  defeat- 
ed the  inhabitants,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  of 
which  they  w  uujd  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters but  for  a  riolent  wind  which  overthrew  and 
demoU&hed  thetf  eocines.  JNot  long;  however, 
alter  this  failure,  CHeoiiienes  the  son  of  Leoiit> 
r!a~,  :ri  v:  ilntron  of  the  ex  is'Ing  treaty,  snrprised 
the  Me^ah)p<jlitans  by  night,  and  ptitting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed 
the  city.  Philipcrmen,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  populaiiun,  escaped  into  Messenia.  Me- 
fralopolis wp5  restored  nyihc  Achrrans  arterthe 
oatUe  ofSeilasiaj  but  it  never  atgain  rose  to  its 
Ibnner  iburisbiiig  eondition.  The  virtues  and 
talents  of  its  great  ^neral  Philopcnnen  added 
nuUerially  to  its  celebrity  and  uilluence  m  the 
AlAcan  councils,  and  aAer  his  death  its  fame 
was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycortas  and  Po- 
Ijrbitis,  who  trod  in  the  steps  of  their  ^Aed 
countryman,  and  were  worthy  of  sharing  in  the 
lustre  which  he  had  redected  on  his  native  city. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Me^lopolis  was  fifty 
stadia  in  rirciunf't  r '  nre  but  jts  population  was 
only  equal  to  haii  uiai  of  Sparta,  and  when 
Strabo  wrote  it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic 
poet  was  justified  in  saying 

Pattsanias  informs  us,  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Helisson.  The  village 
of  Simno  has  been  built  on  the  site  and  amiost 
themimofMei^IopolM.  Mr.  Dodwefl  infbrms 

as,  '  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains,  but 
the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  overgrown 
with  bashes.*  "  Cram. 

Myxjin*,  I.  the  capital  of  Megaris.  "Tradi- 
tion, a-s  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Meeara 
as  nirendy  existincr  under  that  name  in  ihr  time 
of  Car  the  son  of  Phoronetjs,  while  others  have 
derived  it  from  Megams,  n  BflBorian  diief,  and 
son  of  Apollii  or  Neptune.  r*ar  was  succeeded 
bv  Lelex,  who,  as  it  was  reported,  tame  from 
M^ffi,  and  trammiHed  hiif  name  to  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace  from 
the  Achelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf 
Lelex  was  fnllowed  hy  flescin  and  Pyla.s.  who  | 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  Pandion,  the 
son  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  by  whieh  event 
M'*«nnsb^r;»me  annexed  to  the  Inner  smtp. 
sus,  the  mm  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his 
share  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  history  of 
this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla,  as  abo  the 
eaptore  of  Mcgara  by  Minrw,  are  nmnd  in  all 
the  mvtholf)«»^iral  writers  ofHrrrrr  ;  but  Paosa- 
nias  observes  that  these  accounts  were  disowned 
by  the  Megnreans.  Nisns  is  said  to  have  found- 
ed T^isapa,  the  pert  of  Me^nra ;  whence  the  in- 
babjtanis  of  that  citv  were  sumamed  Nioiei,  to 
diatingiii-sh  them  from  tlie  Meeareans  of  Sinlv, 
their  colonists.  Hvperion,  the  son  of  Agamrra- 
mt,  Kisonllnff  to  paiwanias,  ww  the  list  fioTe» 
rei^.  y  Mecrani ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  ihf  advire  of  an  nrarle,  became  drmiv 
crsti<5i..  A?  repvHIjf  nowever,  it  remained 
still  subject  to  Atnens;  Strabo  indeed  affirm? 
that,  till  the  re^  of  Codnis,  Mcfaris  had  al- 


ways been  included  wittiin  the  limits  nf  Attica; 
anii  he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  nia'dni^m 
special  mention  of  i;s  inhabitan!s  from  his  coni 
prchendmg  them  with  the  Athenians  under  the 
general  denom  mat  ion  ol  liminns.  In  itie  rei?r 
of  Codrtis,  Megara  was  wrested  from  the  Athe- 
nians br  a  Peloponnesian  force:  and  a  colony 
havinijrieen  established  there  by  tne  Porinfhian^^ 
and  Me.s5«uians,  it  ceased  to  be  cua<<idered  as  o^ 
Ionian  origin,  but theocelbnhbecnme a  Doriah 
city,  both  in  its  langvage  and  pditica!  insiltir- 
tioos;  Thepfflar  aliwwIiich'mftrKMr'the'boaif. 
dariesof  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus  was  on  that 
occasion  destroyed.  The  Scholiast  of  Fmdaf 
informs  us  that  the  Corinthians  at  this  carihf 
period,  considering  Megara  as  their  colony,  ex- 
ercised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  city.  Not 
long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of  v  c'r.i- 
zeos,  asttiped  the  sovereign  power  by  the  same 
method  apparently  which  was  afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  Pisislratus  at  Athens.  Plutarch  infonns 
us  that  he  was  finally  expelled  by  his  counirj*- 
men ;  after  which  event  a  moderate  republican 
form  of  government  was  established,  though  af< 
terwards  it  degenerated  intoavioleni  aemocracy. 
Thisshould  probahlv  be  enn<iidercd  ns  thepenotl 
of  Megara "s  greatest  prospentv,  since  it  then 
foundra  Ihecitiesof  Selymbria,  Mc^embria,  and 
Rvzantium  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and 
Mefjara  Hybliea  in  Sicily.  Tt  was  at  this  lime 
also  that  its  irihabiinnts  were  en^raged  in  war 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  sttbject  of  Salamb, 
which,  aAer  an  ohstinale  contest,  flntllr  remain* 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  The  Metjnreans 
fought  at  Arlcmisium  with  twenty  fhips,  and 
at  Salamis  with  the  same  number.  They  alvj 
gained  some  advtmtage  over  the  Persians,  under 
Mardonius,  in  an  inroad  which  he  made  into 
their  lerrilorv,  and  lastly,  they  sent  3000 soldiers 
to  Flat.'ea,  who  deserved  well  of  their  country 
in  the  memorable  battle  fon?ht  in  its  plains. 
After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  ensjaged 
in  hostilities  with  Coriiiih,  and  r'»nouneini,'  the 
'Peloponnesinn  confedemry, to  ally  ii^^elf  with 
Athens.  This  state  of  things  wasiiot,  however, 
oflongdoration,  fbrtbeCoraithianii.MterefeeC' 
ing  a  rec  tTi  Mliation  with  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Me-ram,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  declare 
against  the  AtheDHtns,  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put 
to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  nnm- 
1  her  who  e^-caped  to  Nisa-a.  The  Athenians, 
jastly  ineen.sed  at  this  treacherous  conduct,  re- 
nounced all  inierconrse  with  the  Mef^reans, 
and  i>sned  a  decree  rTcbidincr  them  frrm  thrir 
ports  tincl  markets;  measure  which  appears 
to  have  been  severely  felt  hy  the  latter,  and  was 
made  a  pretence  for  war  on  tlie  part  of  their 
Peloponnesian  alKes.  Merara  wast  dttrhi|rtl« 
Peloponnesinn  war,  expo  sed,  with  the  other  el- 
ties  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and  fcctlons  en- 
gendered by  TWlcnt  party  spirit.  The  panisnns 
of  the  demWrncy  faronred.  it  is  ini<".  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian ennse.  but,  drcadinsthe  efforts  of  the 
advers/'  fiefi  -n.  which  michi  natui  allv  look  for 
support  from  the  LacediPmonians  in  restoring 
tlie  fiovermnent  to  the  (bmoTan  dienrehr,  lb«f 
formed  a  tilan  forjnrinErirri  the  ritv  to  the  Athe- 
nians tn  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  An  Athe- 
nian force  -was  aocordinwly  despatched,  which 
appeared  snddenlv  before  Niswa,  the  port  ot 
M^ra,  and  having  cut  off  the  Peloponnetiaft 
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Uiopa  which  garrisoned  (he  place,  compelled 
tLeio  U>&uneader.  Megara  itsell  would  ahm 
htive  Mkn  ioto  their  baDd.s,  il'  Brasida*  had  not 
altius  juncture  arrived  wiUi  a  Spariuu  uriny 
before  liie  waib  of  that  ciiy,  where  he  j.rJ- 
senily  joined  by  the  Bccoilans  and  oiiicv  aliici^ 
'  Oa  hi»  arrival,  ihe  Aihcnians,  uut  leeluig  Mii- 
idendy  Btnmg  lo  hazard  an  actioo,  wiihdnew  to 
Nisaea,  arnl.alicr  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  pjrt, 
returned  to  Athene.   Ttie  leaders  of  the  deuio- 
ecatioal  jwnv  ia  Megara  now  fearing  that  a  i«- 
aolum  wonweMewci  valiiiiutrily  quiucd  the  cUy, 
which  then  retomed  to  an  oligarchical  form  ot 
guvL-rnment.  From  ihispcriod  we  hearbut  little 
ol'  Megara  ui  tlie  (jirecmn  history ;  but  we  are 
lold  that  its  citizens  reinauwd  undisturbed  by 
tha contest  in  which  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
hmrs  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  their  in(Lpoiidence.    Philosophy  ali>o 
doprished  in  thu  city ;  Euclid,  a  disciple  of  So- 
eniteai  having  founded  there  a  school  of  some 
Oilallffinr,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
tecL   Plutarch  reports  that  the  Mcgareans  of- 
fered to  make  Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of 
their  town, an  honour  which  that  prince  wait  in- 
clined to  ridicnle,  though  they  asserted  it  had 
never  been  granteil  to  an  v  foreigner  except  Her- 
cules. Ader  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara 
fbllsoooessiveiy  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of 
AntigonusGonatas,  by  whom,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  cjty  was  destroyed ;  but  as  Pausaiiias 
meniious  a  war  waged  by  the  Megareans  against 
Thebes,  ia  which  they  were  assisted  oj  the 
Achajans,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  '•iihsequent- 
ly  restoreii,  and  we  know  that  i(  was  taken  by 
tae  Romans  under  Metellus  and  F.  Calenus. 
Suraho  also  affirms  tiiai  Megara  still  existed  in 
hia  time,  though  mueh  reduced,  as  we  are  assur- 
ed by  Siilpiciiis  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
letter  tu  Cii:ero.   Pausanias  affirms  that  Mega- 
tawBs  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
retilored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
habitants having  murdered  Anlhcmocritus  the 
Athenian  herald.  Alarie  cotuplctcd  the  dcstrtic- 
tion  of  ibu  once  flourishmg  town.  Mega  ra  was 
iilnhted  at  the  foot  of  two  hitl8,oo  each  of  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built ;  these  were  named  Ca- 
ria  and  Alcathous:    It  was  connected  with  the 
p  jrt  of  Nisaca  by  two  walls^  the  length  of  which 
WM  about  eight  stadia,  or  eichteea  according  to 
fltnba  They  were  ereetea  by  tiie  Athenians 
at  the  lime  that  the  Megareans  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.    The  distance  from 
iUhens  was  910  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proco- 
pius.   Dio  Chrysostom  call  it  a  day's  Journey. 
Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours."  Vram. 

 II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  faunde<l  by  a  roliuiy 

irom  Megara  in  Attica,  about  728  years  before 
iIm  ChllMiaa  era.  ft  wis  destroyed  by  Gelon, 
king  of  Syracuse  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Megarean  colony  it  was  called  EfydUi.  Sir  ah. 
SBl  Ac.— rirjr.  JBn.  3,  689. 

Maainia.  the  name  nvan  lo  the  territory  of 
lffl(^ara.  It  **  was  eonined  on  the  west  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separated  it  from  the  Corin- 
Ibian  district,  and  also  by  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
nmic  gulf.  On  the  east  and  Dorth-ea.<st  it  bor- 
dered on  Attica,  and  to  the  north  on  B<T>otta, 
the  cliain  of  Cithseron  being  the  common  houn- 
dnOTfl/thf  lvoi(atca^thaidir«cti«D.  With 


the  exception  uf  the  plain,  io  which  Megara  it- 
self was  situated,  the  country  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and,  fium  the  poverty  oi  iui  soil, 

inadciiiiiUe  i  duic  v.auisof  the  inliai)itaiiL>,  who 
iuuj.t  nave  dciived  llieir  Mijplio  iKjm  Aiti^ca 
and  Cormlh.  The  exieni  of  ilie  Mcgarcan 
coast,  along  the  Sarouic  guU,  lirom  the  ridge  oj 
Keraui,  ou  the  Aiiic  fioiuicr,  to  the  vtcinuy  o'. 
Ciurnan  oti,  on  that  of  Corinth,  was  110  stadia 
according  to  Seyiux.  The  same  ^eogiapher 
reckons  100  ^ladt^l  troui  Pagx,tlie  iirst  Mcga- 
reanponoa  the  Cri&se.ngml' towards  IkiMMa, 
to  the  Corinthian  froniier.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  territory  of  Mega'a  from  Nivva  to  Pag« 
is  estimated  bv  Sirabo  at  IvX)  .^uidia.  Aeeoid- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  Mcg  ins  wasuace  divided  into 
five  districts  or  townships,  named  Ilei-a;a,  Pi- 
raja,  Megara,  Cynusuria,  Tripodi^eus."  Cram. 

Mtoitsi  A,  an  Inland  of  Lycia,  wiiii  a  iiaJr- 
bour  of  the  same  name.   Liv.  U7,  c,  22. 

MELjittcHLJBNf,  a  people  near  the  CimmeriaB 
Bosphorus. 

Mki..is  8iNita,  I.  "  a  deep  gulf  formed  by 
tlie  Thracian  coast  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  south-east ;  its 
appellation  in  modem  e^graphy  is  the  Gvlf  of 
Sams.  A  river  named  Mela^,  now  i'fr.  aUhn., 
emjilies  it.self  into  this  bay  at  its  north-eastern 

extremity."   Cram.  11.  A  river  of  Thessa> 

Iv,  about  20  stadia  from  the  river  Dyras,  and  5 

from  the  city  of  Trachis.  III.  A  river  of 

Ba'ot:a.  "  near  Orchomenus,  which  empties  it- 
self in  the  Copaic  or  Cephissiao  lake.  Flo- 
larch  says  it  rose  doee  to  the  city,  and  verr  soon 
became  navigable,  but  that  pan  of  it  was  fo«;t  in  * 
the  marshes,  the  remajiidcr  joined  ilic  Cephis- 
sus.  Pliny  remarks  of  its  waters  that  thev  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleece  of  sheep  Slack. 
In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of  this 
river  with  the  Cephis>iis  <,'rcw  tfic  rpt  d-^  snuiiirh 
esiet'tnrd  by  the  ancient  (J rei/k-  I ur  the  puqx^ar 
of  making  flutes  and  other  wind  i)i^truinent.«i.'* 

Cram.  IV.  A  river  of  Cappadooia,  which 

issued  from  raoimt  Argseus,  now  Ar^eK-daj!. 
The  Mela.s,  now  I^piemoz,  is  ''als  -  called  by 
the  Turks  Karasou.  *  the  Black  water,'  in 
conformity  to  its  Greek  denomination  ofMelas.** 
D'Anville.-^^V.  A  river  of  Pamphylia. 

Mkld*:,  or  MilJci nm  vrbs,  a  ci'y  of  Gaul, 
now  Jifeau.r  in  Chamisignc, 

Mmjw  (fiTw,)  a  river  of  A.<iia  Minor,  hk  lo- 
nia  near  Bmrma.  Some  of  the  ancients  sufv 
posed  that  Homer  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  from  which  circumstance  they  call 
him  3ftlestg«iMf ,  and  hit  mmj  -  itimii  Bfittmii 
ckula.  It  is  even  sui^rted  that  he  composed 
his  poems  in  a  cave  near  the  source  of  thai  ri> 
ver.  Slrab.  l2.-St/tt.  2.  Svlv.  7,  r.-Sl— 7)HhslL 
4,  el.  1,  v.  901.— Paw.  7,  c.  5. 

MsLiBOBA,  I.  a  town  of  Thessa1y,"afleHbed 
by  Homer  to  PhiloclPtes  This  town  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  stood  at  the  base  of  mount  Ossa,  in 
that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of 
Thesaaly  above  Demetrias.  It  was  attacked  in 
the  Maciedonian  war  by  M.  Popilin^,  a  Roman 
commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  j 
but  the  garrison  l)cing  reinforced  by  a  detac||» 
ment  from  the  armv  of  Perscn*!,  the  enterprlM 
was  abandoned.    We  know  from  Apollonms 

that  it  was  a  maritime  town."  Cram.  

Also  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oroii'» -v- 
Syria,  whence  AftUitfapurpunL  9M.%  c  > 
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flBkuoOin^  otic  of      JBoHsii  Mmte  Bcsir 

Sicily. 

Meuta,  I.  an  island  in  the  Libyan  Sea,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  now  called  Malta. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  and  thecoimtiylaiDOCisfor 
its  wcx)!.  It  was  first  peopled  by  the  Phowii- 
cian>.  St.  Paul  was  .shipwrecked  there,  and 
caned  all  venomous  creatures,  which  now  are 
MA  to  be  found  in  the  whole  island.  Sraoe, 
hoiwever,  sappose  that  the  island  on  which  the 
Apoetle  wa!>  shipwrecked,  was  another  island 
oTthe  same  name  in  (he  Adriatic,  on  the  coa.st 
of  nijricum,  now  called  Aklede,  Malta  is  now 
ivroarkableas  being  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  /brmerly  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
settled  there  A.  D.  1530,  by  the  concession  of 
Charles  V.  after  their  expulsion  fVom  Rhodes 
by  the  Turk's.    Strtib.  G.—Mcla,  2,  c.  7— Oc 

in  Verr.  4,  c.  46.  11.  Another  on  the  coast 

of  niyricnm  in  tlK  Adriatic,  now  JftMr.  Fljn. 

Msamns,  a  part  of  Armenia  Minor,  one 

of  the  greatest  prefortures  of  thecounliy.  "  The 
principal  Roman  camp  in  MeHtene  took  the 
nnn  of  a  city  under  Trajan,  with  the  same 
name  ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  less  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  JMfcWtoie  became  the  iretro- 
polLS  of  the  second.  Situate!  between  the  ri- 
vers Eupbiates  and  AkUts,  which  last  may  have 
thus  denominated  the  country,  it  snbsists  in  the 
name  u(  ATal/iria  ;  and,  in  its  jurisdiction,  a  city 
called  Area  is  known  under  the  same  name. 
fTAnviUe. 

MiLLA,  or  Mbu,  a  small  river  of  Cisal^e 
Oral,  fiilHng  into  the  ATTios,  and  with  it  mto 

the  Po.    CatuU.  6fl,  v.  33.—  Virg.  &  4,  v.  STO. 

Mxi^s,  now  Hfilo,  an  island  Between  Crete 
and  Peloponnesus,  about  24  miles  from  Schyl- 
ln»um,aK)Ul  GO  miles  in  circumferenee.  It  en- 
joyed Its  independence  for  above  700  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This 
island  was  originally  peopled  If  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony,  1116  years  Before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  rcasfm  the  inhabitants  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  islands  and  the  Athenians 
against  the  Peloponncsians.  This  refusal  was 
severely  punished.  The  Athenians  took  Me- 
los,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms.  The  women  and  children  were  \ 
made  slaves  and  the  island  left  desolate.  An 
Athenian  colony  re-peopled  it,  till  Lysander  re- 
conquered it,  and  re-established  the  original  in- 
habitants in  their  possessions.  The  island  pro- 
duced a  kuid  of  earth  successfully  employed  in 

CiMing  and  medicine.   Slrab.'l.-Meld,  9,  c. 
-Plm.  4,  c.  12, 1.  35,  c.  9.—Thvcvd.  2,  &c. 
*       Mei.pks,  now  Mf^jMT,  a  river  of  Lucania, 
Hilling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.   Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Mkmphis,  "  which  owed  its  fimndation  to  a 
king  in  the  first  a^es  of  ^,£^-pt  named  Ucho- 
rens,  was  a  city  predominant  i)vcr  all  in  JEgyfl 
itdmft  Alexandria  was  elevated  to  this  advan- 
tage, and  was  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
•  fhe  Nile,  three  schftne^,  or  fifteen  mflet,  above 
the  Delta.  These  indications  are  the  only 
■leans  afforded  us  of  ascertaining  its  position. 
A  eonsiderable  lapse  of  time  haa  so  impaired 
Ibis  great  city  when  Sirabo  wrote,  that  he  saw 
its  palaces  in  ruins.  It  existed  nevertheless 
alKiui  six  hundred  years  after;  for,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  MavA  hgr  the  Arabs,  it  appears  under 
Aa  MiM  oT  iba  cowwj  ItowC  of  JIfar*  But 


vestiges  of  it,  which,  acwmHng  to  AMMt, 

were  apparent  m  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no 
lonf,'er  in  bemg.  Divers  canals  derived  from 
the  >  ile,  separating  Memphis  from  the  ansient 
sepulchres  and  pyramids,  furnished  the  Greeks 
with  the  idea  of  their  infernal  rivers  Achertm, 
Cooftvs,  and  I^lhr,  (Jii  the  bank  of  t)ie  Nile. 
Opposite  to  Memphis,  a  place  which  it  is  pre- 
tended was  named  'IVeja  by  the  Trofans  who 
followed  Menelaus  into  Eg)"pt,  is  now  indieat 
ed  by  the  analogous  name  ut  'J'ora."  {//An 
ville.)  We  extract  the  following  from  Russell^ 
HiatMy  of  Elgypt.  "  We  should  willinglj  6e^ 
tain  the  reader  at  Memphis,  did  any  reli^  of  ita 
magnificence  occupy  liie  ground  on  which  it 
once  stood,  to  gratity  the  rational  curiosity  its 
name  cannot  fail  to  excite.  But  we  shall  on^ 
(]uote  trom  an  old  writer  a  description  of  that 
capital  as  it  appeared  in  the  twellUi  century. 
'  Among  Ihe  monuments  of  the  puwer  and  ge- 
nius ot'  the  ancients,'  savs  Edrisi, '  are  the  re> 
mains  still  extant  in  old  MUr  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fosiat,  in  the  province 
of  Pjizrh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharoahs,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  ot  Egypt, 
Such  it  continued  to  be  till  nnned  by  Bokhl- 
nasr  (Nebuchadnezzar) ;  but  manv  years  after- 
ward, when  Alexander  had  built  l>kanderiyeh 
(Alexandria),  this  lauer  place  was  made  the 
metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  iwained  thatpre-CQii* 
nencc  till  the  >iuslems  conquered  the  rovBBttff 
under  Amru  ebn  el  Aasi,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Fostat.  At  la.st  El  Moezz 
came  nom  the  west  and  huilt  El  Cakirah 
(OnVft),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  royal 

Slace  of  re- idence.  But  let  us  return  to  ihe 
escription  ol  Mcmf,  also  called  old  Misr.  Not 
withstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city,  thero* 
mote  period  at  whieh  it  was  built,  thechanpe  of 
the  djrnastiesto  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  destroy 
even  the  vestiges,  and  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  it  by  removing  the  stones  and  materials  of 
which  it  was  formed, — mining  Its  honsps,  and 
defacing  its  sculptures;  notwith«>tandingaU  thiSL 
cotaMned  with  what  more  than  four  thonsuio 
years  roust  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful 
that  thev  ronfound  even  a  fefloetinc  mind,  and 
are  such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able 
to  deseribe.  The  more  yon  consider  them,  (h^ 
more  doe-^  vour astonishment  increase;  and  the 
more  you  look  at  them  the  more  pleasure  yon 
experience.  Every  idea  which  ihey  suggest 
immediately  givnf  birth  to  some  other  still  more 
novel  and  unexpected  ;  and  as  soon  a.H  you  ima* 
^ine  that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope, 
you  discover  that  there  is  something  still  greater 
behind.*  Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  ha 
specifies  a  monolithic  temple,  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  adorned  with  corioos 
sculptures.  He  next  expatiates  noon  the  i<l(»ls 
foimd  among  the  ruins,  not  less  rernvkablefot 
the  beanty  ot  their  forms,  the  eractnesjr  of  their 
proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  nature, 
than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions 
We  measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which, 
without  including  the  pe<lestal,  was'  forty-five 
feel  in  height,  fifteen  feet  from  side  to  side,  and 
from  bnok  to  front  in  tlic  ■-nrTir'  jiroj-Kjrtion  [t 
was  of  one  Mock  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  nd  vatnlA,  the  antiqaiiy  of-  wMcl 
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fHped  only  to  increase  its  lastre.  The  ruins 
of  Memptus,  in  his  lime,  extended  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fealf  a  day's  juurney  in  every  direction. 
Bui  so  lapidly  ha^s  Ihe  work  of  destruction  pro- 
ceeded suice  the  twelfth  cciuury,  that  lew  pouits 
have  been  more  debated  by  modern  travellers 
ihask  the  site  of  ilkis  oelebrateti  metropoiii.  Dr. 
Po«dce  and  Mr.  Brace,  with  vnxf  wm  cfnth 
son,  fixed  upon  Aktrahenny,  tmCfixnon  which 
vasoppu&ed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  w^hofttgucd  in  favour 
ofDjiaeh.  But  the  investigations  of  the  French 
appear  to  have  decided  the  question.  At  Jife- 
trkaine,  one  league  from  SakAara,  we  found, 
says  Gkneral  Dugna,  so  many  blocks  of  granite 
coverod  with  bierc^lyphics  and  sculptures 
•ronad  and  withui  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  ci re um&nBM^ enclosed  byheapsof  rubhish, 
that  we  were  convinced  that  these  mu^t  be  the 
lains  of  lifemphis.  The  sight  of  some  frag- 
ments of  one  of  those  colois»u.ses,  which  Hero- 
dotus says  were  erected  by  Sesostris  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would,  indeed, 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  eoloseus, 
which  Citizen  ConicUe  caused  to  be  removed, 
•  shows  that  it  must  have  been  forty-five  feet  high." 
MsNAFii,  a  peopla  of  BdgK  Gaul,  partly 
Belgic,  partly  Oerman.  In  regard  to  ibetr  ter- 
ritory, some  mfficulty  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  of  an- 
cieht  writers.  Uaesar  tells  us  "  that  the  Usi- 
peCes  and  Tenctheri  came  to  the  Rhine,  where 
he  Menapii  dwelt,  and  where  they  p<Ts,se';sed 
ands,  houses,  and  villages,  on  either  side  of  the 
river."  Strabo  agrees  with  Caesar,  saying  that 
he  Meiuipii  inhabited  woods  and  marshes  on 
either  side  of  the  months  6t  the  Rhine ;  and 
that  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea  they  were  ad- 

S'ning  the  Morini.  But  Tacitus  removes  the 
enapii  froni  the  Rhjae,«ad  places  them  this 
side  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  loo  fixes  tlie  Menapii 
at  ihe  mouth  of  the  Mosa;  and  Pliny  classes 
them,  not  with  the  nations  that  bordered  upon 
the  Rhine,  but  with  the  Belgae,  and  places  tnem 
between  the  Mosa  and  the  Scaldis.  Perhaps 
Caesar,  in  giving  to  the  Menapii  such  an  exten- 
sive territory,  included  under  the  some  name 
several  tribes  of  common  origin  and  of  the  same 
habitsof  Ufe.  The  Menapii,  accordingly,  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mosa  and  the 
Rhine;  on  the  east  by  the  Rliinc  and  varii)ii'> 
Qerman  nations;  on  ihe  south  by  the  Ebu rones 
and  Attbivareli ;  and  on  the  west  bv  the  sea 
and  the  marshes  between  the  months  of  the 
Scaldis  and  the  Mosa.  Thcv  woie  very  aide, 
and  were  Germans  rather  than  Gtutls.  The 
city,  or  rather  stnmg  hold  of  the  Menapii,  is 
now  KesArl,  on  the  Mosa.  If  we  follow  Caesar 
and  Siral.H?,  the  Menapii  occupied  that  part  of 
Belgica  which  is  now  U  Giuldre,  U  ducke  de 
CUvuHU  Bniamt  fMUmi»is.  Cttt.Lem.ed. 

MbnOcs,  a  ritv  of  Effvpf.  near  Lvcopolis,  on 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  called  ihe  Men- 
desien  mouth.  Pan.  under  the  form  of  a  foat, 
war  wor^ipped  there 

MmiiJli  PosTos,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  C.  Nrp. 

in  Ages.  8. — Strab.  I.  Mons.  a  hill  near 

tpaIU^  with  a  fiirlieation,  eallea  MnHgium. 
Liv.  34,  c.  28. 
Mmasrafet  portur,  a  town  of  Hispania 


Menixx,  LoTOPHiaiTU  insula,  aflerwarda 
Girba,  now  Zerbi,  an  island  on  the  coast  ol 
Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  was  peo- 
pled by  the  people  of  Neritos,  and  thence  called 
Aerilia.  The  tree,  called  Lotus,  gave  lhi:>  isl- 
and one  of  Its  names.  JPUm,  S^cX— fitroA  11. 
—aU.  if.  3,  V.  31& 

Mawwe,  a  town  of  Aa^'ria,  aboondmg  in 
bitumen.    Curt.  5,  c.  1. 

Mercoku  PROMONToaicM,  a  cape  of  Africa, 
nearClypea.  lM.96^e.il)I.S9,e.S7^J%» 
5,  c.  4. 

Meroe,  a  country  of  .Ethiopia,  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  be  an  Island.  "  Two  rivers 
whkh  the  Niie  received  successively  on  the 
eastern  side,  Astapus  and  Astaboras,  would  in* 
deed  insulate  Meroe,  if  these  rivers  had  commu- 
nication above.  The  latter  is  named  u  Abys- 
sinia, Tmazze.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Nile,  a  city  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogr»> 

Shers  in  the  name  of  Jalae,  should  represent 
leroe,  according  to  the  position  which  Ptole- 
my BSffigny  to  it.  But  we  find  a  distance  given 
from  Um  to  ascend  by  the  Nile  to  this  city ; 
whose  name,  in  the  Arabian  geogmpli y  of  Ed- 
risi,  is  Nuabia,  and  common  also  to  tiie  rouiilry, 
as  Meroe  was  in  antiquity."  D'AnvilU.  We 
subjoin  the  (^ion  of  Maite-BruQ  in  relerence 
to  this  ancient  empite. .  **  Ascending  to  the  ooo> 
fluence  of  the  greatNile  with  the  Nile  of  AI  y.v 
sinia,  we  enter  the  territories  ot  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar^  which  occupy  Ihe  space  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  famoas  empire  of  Mnoe,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  oi 
antiquity.  Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the 
religious  and  political  institntkms  of  Egypt,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very 
civilized  and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bruce 
thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  un- 
der the  village  of  SlA/tiMfy,  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  n  iili  ih.it  ]h):  i- 
tion;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
formed  the  pott  oC  Meroe,  is  fotmd  to  corre. 
spond  with  equal  probability."  yiaUc-Bmn. 

Mf  JioH,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter, 
It  is  called  by  Pliny,  6,  c.  St,  Nysa.  Bacchus  * 
was  educated  upon  It;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Bacchus  was  confined  in  the  thigh  {ftn^^i) 
of  liis  father.  This  mountain,  now  called  Afc- 
rou,  is  !«id  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Me. 
ros.  If  the  position  of  the  latter  was  asmeer- 
tain  as  that  of  the  former  is,  D'Anville  has  rest- 
ed his  decision  in  regard  to  theposition  of  Ny.sa 
on  a  very  tqumfe  foundation.  The  Batp vedam, 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  tells 
us,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eanh  is  a  greet  isle, 
named  Jnmbani  or  Jambou,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  mount  Alerou.  Again,  he  says  that 
Meron  is  for  six  months  perpetually  illumined 
by  the  sun,  and  again  for  the  .«Hime  period  in- 
volved in  darkness.  The  Kzour-Vedain,  an 
ancient  commentary  on  the  Vednm,  written  m  , 
Sanscrit,  and  trandaied  by  a  Brahmin  Be- 
nares, places  mount  Meron  at  the  month  of  the 
Granges,  and  makes  the  latter  flow  from  the  for- 
mer. The  mountain  is  said  to  be  in  the  rentie 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  of  a  prodigioiisi  heiinlil. 
Bayer  observes,  that  in  the  Inoiangeo^raphy  f  a- 
titled  PutoanO'Saunrain,  mount  Meix>u  is  dc» 

serried  )m  a  Abalons  anumer  (  on  iha  wholn. 
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jniariMations  of  the  Indians.  Chanrmrd  — 
M^a,  3,  c.  ^.~Plul.  8,  c.  lZ.—Cmri.  8,  c.  lU  — 


MfiMAPiu*.  "  Aixjre  Antbedon,  towards  the 
interior  of  B<Potia,  risw  rooont  K^pia,  the  an- 
cient Me  >apus  so  called,  as  it  ^v  as  reported, 
I'rom  Mcssapius,  who  aficrwards  beaded  acoio- 
BY  vrhkk  oMablnlied  itself  in  lapy^a.  Ste- 
poanns  improperly  ii-^inr,^  it  toEubcca."  Cram. 

Mesemdria.  nuw  Akseurta,  a  maritime  city 
of  Thrac  '  I  knee  MtmnHmou.  thid,  i, 
JViat.  6,  V.  37. 

MesopoTAMu.  **Tbe  name  of  Mesopbra- 
mia  i£  kndwii  iM  denote  .i  country  hetueen  ri- 
rers :  and  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  this 
ii  called  Afrnm-Nakarttim,  or  Syria  of  the  Ri- 
Ter5  It  is  also  known  that  these  rivers  are  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  embrace  this 
coanlry  in  its  whole  length,  and  contract  it  by 
their  aMnutiottiion  in  the  kiwer  or  soutbern 
paLrt,  Wtueh  is  contiguous  to  Baby  loo.  Prom 
this  situation  it  ha.s  acquired  the  nani'-  of"  al- 
irtzira  among  the  AratK,  who  have  no  specific 
term  to distinguisli  a  penin  nl  i  from  an  island. 
We  ri^nnot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  it  i.s 
through  ignorance  that  this  coimlrv'  is  called 
Diardek  in  the  maps.  For  not  only  should  this 
jMme  be  written  Dtar-Bekr,  bat  it  should  also 
oe  restmiBcd  to  the  northern  exlremitf,  wtddi 
Ami.  n in  claims  in  aniiquiiy.  This  fart  cor- 
r*Sp*Wiis  u'iih  what  the  oriental  geographers  call 
Diar  Modzar  on  the  .side  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Diar-RobiaA  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  On 
the  north  there  reigns  a  monniainous  chain, 
which  from  the  passage oftheEoph rates  through 
mount  Taurus  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Ti- 
fris.  Thin  h  the  raotmt  Masina  of  antiquity, 
and  now  Vrnown  among  the  Turks  \ry  the  pln- 
ralappellaiioQ of  JTaro^^t  Daglar.onhc  Black 
ICbnBtahM.  A  river,  called  Ciaioras,  w  hich 
presenres  the  name  o{al  JEs^Mtf^aadaiigment- 
ed  br  another  river,  to  which  fhe  Maeeoonians 
of  ^yria  have  given  tli^  name  of  Afun'I'-yuv.. 
proceeds  to  join  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a 
mntlnrlbrtresaef  the  Roman  empire.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  ronntry,  distant  from  the  rivrr'^, 
being  le^  cultivated  and  more  sterile  than  \\m 
npper,  could  be  only  occupied  by  Arabs  called 
Seenites,  o/r  inbabidng  tents.  The  district  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  i»  only  separated  fhm 
Syria  by  i].r:  >  nf  the  Euphrates,  bore  the 
name  of  Osrorrte^  which  it  owed  to  Osroes,  or, 
according  to  the  chronicles  of  the  country,  Or- 
rhoes ;  who,  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Seleucides,  caused  by  th-ir  divi.<ions,  acquired  a 
principnlity,  about  a  hundred  and  iwen^  yetirs 
More  the  Christian  era."  iiyAnviUe.)  It  is 
wordiy  of  notice,  that  Mesonolamia,  thoog^ 
again  and  again  the  wene  of  nostile  action  be- 
tween contending  nations,  has  never  been  dis- 
tin^aished  b\'  a  display  of  independenee  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  no  import- 
ance in  history.  They  were  successivelv  sub- 
jected to  the  Balivloninns.  Assyi  ians,  Medcs, 
and  Persians.  Afterwards  they  were  conquer- 
ed hy  the  Romans  tmder  Pompey,  but  the  coun- 
irr  was  not  reduced  lo  fhe  form  of  a  province 
idl  the  reign  of  Trnjnn.  From  the  hand.s  of 
ih  R  nans,  it  passed  .^gain  into  the  possesion 
of  the  Persian*;  and,  havingbeen  snfaeiemKntly 
eeuquered  by  the  Saracois,  is  nflnr  UMtst  m 


"  A  rni  enia,Mesopo(amia,and  Babylonia,  ihongE 
greatly  nttlected  by  modem  geographers,  have 
a  good  clun  to  our  carefbl  ntteniMii.  ft  -was 

in  this  country  that  the  first  towns  known  in 
history  were  built,  and  the  first  km gdonns  form- 
ed. It  was  here  that  Alexnndei  ga\  e  the  mor- 
tal blow  to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At 
a  later  period,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Exh 
phniies  became  the  bloody  theatre  where  Tra» 
jao,  Julian,  and  Heraclitiii  conducted  the  Ro 
man  legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invmcible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and 
the  Sophis,  the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali, 
are  still  two  great  powers  who  dispute  t?if'  mas- 
tery of  these  countries.  Nature  baa  here  pre- 
sented na  with  a  snfieient  ntunber  of  obfeete 
both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the 
transactions  of  men  and  their  transient  power. 
There  are  few  countries  of  the  globe  where,  in 
so  small  a  apaee,  80  many  striking  contrasts  are 
fomd  nnitea.  Within  an  extent  often  degrees 
of  Inlilude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  Senegambta,  and  on  the  suiiiiiiit  of  Ara- 
rat, eternal  snows.  The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks 
in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of  palms  and  orange 
trees.  The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Arabia  echoes 
to  the  howling  oi  the  bears  of  mount  Taunis. 
We  might  indeed  say.  that  Africa  end  Siberia 
had  here  given  each  other  a  meeting.  Thisnear 
approach  of  climates  so  opposite,  principally 
ari*esfrom  thegreatdiffereiices'tthjchartr  luund 
in  elevation.  Anneaia,  which  is  a  very  ele> 
rated  plain,  is  encompassed  cn  aH  sides  by 
monniains."  MaUe-IIrun. 

Mf^sana.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  cf 
'Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from 
Sic  ily.  It  was  anciently  ealfed  Zanele,  and  was 
f<nindcd  1600  years  before  the  Chnstian  era. 
The  inhabitants,  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  people  ot  Cunm,  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  ibe  Mesaentans  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  with  them  repelled  the  enemy. 
A  '"ter  this  victorious  campaign,  the  Messenians 
entered  Zancle,  and  Uvea  in  such  intimacy  with 
the  inhdiitonta,  diat  they  changed  their  name, 
and  assumed  that  of  the  Messenians,  and  called 
their  city  Messana.  Another  account  says,  that 
Anaxilaus,  tyrant  ofRheginm.made  war  against 
^  Zjandeans  with  the  ns.si$tance  d  the  Mes* 
senians  of  Peloponnes.sus ;  and  ihataOer  he  had 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  called  the  con- 
quered city  Messana  in  compliment  to  bis  allies, 
abont494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
this  revolution  at  Zancle,  the  Mamertini  took 
possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
neighK>nrinp  countn'.  ^'itf.  ]\!ov>erHni.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  fhr  amne  time  the  chief  of  their  po^ 
sessions  in  Sicily  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Messenii,  Messanienses,  and  Mamertini.  The 
stndttofMeMana  have  alwnvs been  looked  upon 
at  veiy  dangerous,  espeeialh'  by  tbe  ancients 
on  accmmt  of  the  rapidity  or  the  currents  and 
the  irrecrular  and  violent  flowins  and  fbbinL'  of 
the  sea.  Slrnh.  fi  — Aftte,  2,  c.  I.—Paus.  4,  c. 
^.—Diod.  A.—  Tkvcvd.  !,  dtC^-Ormfol.  6,  c. 
!23.  1.  7.  c.  ^, 

Me-ssapia,  a  ctrtmtry  of  Italy  forming  part 
of  Inpygia.    Vid.  Jnpy^ia.  . 

MassfcHc  or  ManrtKA.  a  citr  of  MesKnia.' 
01  '*flie  fltciifeleilau  plain. at  tbe  ftMi'^f  munf 
OT 
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Ithoroe.Dov  F4Mri«ii«^tke  ruins  of  Messeoe, 
Joniidea  by  EptminopdMi  Pausanias  infomis 
us  that  ibe  walls  of  this  city  were  the  strongest 

had  ever  seen,  btiii^  L-niircly  of  stone,  ami 
well  supplied  with  towers  aiid  buuresties.  He 
eonunenccs  his  description  ut'  the  intorior  with 
the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  Servaior  aiul  a  tuuntam:  a  siauie  ot 
Cybele  iu  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  aMcs- 
aeplan  sculptor  ot'some  celehri^,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Neptune  and  Vemis :  beyond  were  those 
of  Ilithya  and  Cere>,  the  hall  of  the  Curetes, 
and  the  statues  oi  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing 
awav  the  dau^iiit  rs  of  Leodppus.  But  none 
of  the  sacred  ed dices  were  so  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple  of  Ms- 
culapius,  which  contained  statues  ot  the  MiLses 
aod  Apollo,  Uercales,  the  city  of  Thebes,  £pa- 
Tf^MnAmm^  Forttuie,  and  Diana  Lueifera.  The 
temple  of  Mcssene,  daughter  of  Triopas,  was 
embellished  with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient 
Bilessenian  kings  and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a 
pupil,  of  Nicias.  The  Uieroihysion  oontained 
images  of  all  t  he  gotls  worshipped  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  bra/'-n  s:;ituc  of  KpaininonJjus.  Those 
of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  which 
sdorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by  Egyptian  ar- 
tists. Within  this  building  was  to  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Arislomenes,  whose  remains  were,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyed 
thither  from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  sta- 
tue of  this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the 
stadium.  Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Sc- 
rapls  and  Isis.  The  citadel  was  situated  on 
mount  Ithome,  celebrated  in  historj'  for  the  long 
lud  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians 
there  made  atraiast  ihe  Spartans  in  their  last  re- 
volt.   Another  summit,  railed  Kvau,  se])arated 

Mcasene  towards  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the 
Funisns.  Its  modem  name  is  not  mentionfd 

Bf  »lr  W.  Gell,  who  makes  nse  of  the  ancient 
apfellation  of  Evan.  The  ruins  of  Messe&e 
Vt  visible  as  we  learn  from  the  same  aniiqmk 
rvj  BtMmrommati,  asmall  village,  with  a  bean- 
*inil  source  under  Ithome  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  ciiv.  'rhorn  art!  considerahle  vestiu'fs 
•f  the  walls  and  gates.  The  architrave  of  one 
?f  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  niaced 
between  two  towers,  thirty-three  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as 
the  walls,  are  composed  of  ma^ificent  blocks. 
The  latter  are  in  fine  preservation,  running  up 
mount  Ithome,  and  enelosbif  a  rm  extent  of 
ground.  The  inner  gates  were  divided  so  as  to 
aflbrd  a  separate  passage  for  persons  on  foot, 
and  a  road  for  earriagas."  Cram. 

MR-ssrvtA,  a  larire  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; "  ihc  river  Neda  formed  its  boundar\'  to- 
wards Elis  and  Arcadia.  From  the  latter  coiin- 
trr  it  was  farther  divided  by  an  irr^ular  line 
of  mountains,  eztendinr  in  a  sonth-euterly  di- 
feetion  to  the  chain  of  Tav^etus  on  the  Laco- 
ailB  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked 
Hht  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  source  of  the  Hale  river  Pamisns,  which 
completed  the  line  of  sepem^ion  from  the  Spar- 
tan territory  to  the  south.  "We  learn  from  Pau- 
tbat  Messenia  derived  its  appellation 
s,  wife  of  Polyeaon,  one  of  the  ear* 
lie?5t  sovereigns  of  the  country.  Tie  also  ob- 
serves, that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Ho- 


of Messene,  which  he  conceives  did 
till  the  timo  of  Epaminondas.   At  the  peiiod 
of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  (Vom  the  poet  tlMt 

Mes-scnia  was  partly  under  the  domination  of 
i^enelaus,  and  partly  under  that  ol  JNestor. 
m  the  division  ol  Peloponnesus,  made  atler  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  Messenia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemas,  with 
whom  coiiiraenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  coo- 
imued  withotu  interruption  for  sevenl  genem* 
lions.  In  the  reign  of  Phiniias  an  event  oe- 

curred  which  interru]ited  the  harmony  tliat  till 
then  had  subsi:>tcd  between  the  Messemans  and 
Spartans.  During  the  ftSthral  of  DJaam,  wbldi 
was  celebrated  at  Limntea,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  cotratries,  the  Messenians  are  said  to 
have  offered  violenre  in  some  Spariau  maids, 
aod  to  have  also  slam  Teleclos  king  of  Laces 
daemon,  who  allenpted  to  punirii  the  authors  of 
this  flajj^rant  outrage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Messenians  denied  the  charge  prelerred  against 
them,  and  accused  the  Spartans  of  haviiig  dis«| 
gnised  armed  youths  in  fenutle  attire  with  the' 
mtention  of  attacking  their  territory  whilst  un-^ 
prepared  to  resist  such  an  a^ri^rcssion.  These 
differences  in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open 
raptare,  and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part 
of  the  Lacedosmonians  by  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  Amphca,  a  bonier  town  of  Messenia  m 
the  second  year  of  the  nmth  Olympiad."  Cnm. 
The  result  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Ddesseniani. 
were  greatly  worsted.and  of  anotherwhldtbrohw 
out  some  years  at\cr\vards,  reduced  Messenia  to 
the  condition  of  a  dependancy,  and  SpaitaeX* 
tended  her  law  over  the  conquered  tenilorf*' 
"  The  Messenians,  who  inhabiied  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  with- 
drew to  Cyllene ;  whence  ihfy  atirrwards  cross- 
ed over  to'  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas^ 
ftramof  Rheginm,  and  occupied  Zanele,thcBoe- 
forth  called  Messene.  Aristomencs  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  continued  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Messenians  who  remained  in 
their  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  oppres- 
sion induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortii^ 
mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves 
for  ten  years.  The  Laccdrcmonians  being  at 
this  time  so  greatlv  reduced  in  numbers  by  an 
earthquake,  whicn  destrajea  several  of  their 
towns,  that  they  were  eompelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  allies  for  assi';rr\nre.  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condi* 
tion  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  wen-  at  this 
timr  on  no  frietnllv  terms  with  the  Spartans, 
and  gladly  received  the  refugees  of  Ithome,  al- 
lowing them  to  settle  at  Nanpsctn^  which  they 
had  lately  taken  from  the  L'vri  0/ol"e.  Grate- 
ful for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the 
Messenians  displayed  great  seal  in  the  eause  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponoesian  war.  Thii- 
cydideshas  recorded  several  instances  in  which 
thev  rendered  important  srrvice^  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  iEtoiia  snd  Am- 
philoelua,  at  Pylos,  and  in  the  ^iand  of  8phaes> 
teria.  as  well  as  in  the  Sicilian  erpcdition. 
When,  however,  the  disaster  of  iEgospotamoi 
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fl^fertaw  obtained  poflSMsnon  ofNiopMiiis,  aad 

C<inipclled  the  Mc^.^^eI1i^^n*^  lo  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  luug  adurtled  ihem  refuge.  Many  of 
these  on  this  occasion  crossed  over  into  Sicily  to 
ioiA  their  cuantiyinen,  who  were  estahlistied 
there,  and  otbent  aailed  to  Afltea,  where  they 

C:urird  ^L■ltlL■nlent^  among  the  Eves|K.'rita',  a 
jan  people.  After  the  battle  of  Leucira, 
bowercr,  which  humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta, 
and  paved  the  wajr  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thehes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  jwlicy 
detcrmmed  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  by 
eoUectioff  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
aad  warlilre  people.  He  accordmEjlv  (ie-  pntch- 
ed  emissanuik  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Airica,  whi- 
ther the  Mes^enians '  had  migrated,  to  recall 
them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to  eojoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  liber^,  mider  the  pow- 
erful protection  of  Thobes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  suramoixs  of  the  The- 
baa  geneni,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that 
country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  h?.d  ever 
fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  rneauvvlule 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of 
a  city  under  mount  JuKMne,  whkh  was  to  be  the 
n^rapolisofMaMiiia;  andmidiirMtfiewal 
and  activity  displayed  by  ih?  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  this  great  uudertaking,  that  the  town, 
which  they  named  M^Maie,  was  completed  and 
fortified  in  eighty-five  days.  The  entrance  of 
the  Messenian;*,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
year  of  th-'  lOi-I  Olyvnpi  iL!,  was  attended  with 

Eeatponip,  and  the  celebration  of  solemn  sacri* 
es,  and  devout  invocations  to  their  gods  and 
heroes:  the  lapse  of 287  years  from  the  capfnrr 
of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second  war, 
having,  as  Pausania-s  atlrms,  made  no  change 
in  their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their 
language,  which,  aafs  that  historian,  they  speak 
even  now  more  corrcedljr  than  the  rest  ot  the 
Peloponnesrans.  DoriDg  the  wars  and  revolu- 
tions whicli  agitated  Grceee,  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  still  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, nnd  having,  notion^  after  that  event,  join- 
ed the  Achaean  confedera^  y,  i\.^y  wi  ir  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sdlasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Aniigonns  Dosoil  Nabin,  tfnnt  of 
Licedncmon,  made  ahoihcr  attack  on  the  city 
by  night  some  years  aflerwards,  and  bad  alrea- 
dy penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  nieeours 
arriving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  eommand 
of  Philojwrmen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the 
place.    Subsequf[iil\- til  tliis  event,  di-vsensions 
appear  to  have  ark^en.  which  ultimately  led  to  a 
rupture  between  the  AehaeaiMand  Messcnians. 
Pausanin^  wa^  not  able  to  a-^certain  the  imme- 
diate provocation,  which  indtiretl  the  Afhfleans 
lo  declare  war  against  the  Mewnians.  But 
Polybina does  not  scruple  to  hlaiue  biscountry- 
Itien.  and  more  especially  Philopoemen,  fr>r  their 
conduct  lo  a  people  with  whom  thcv  wcro  unit- 
ti  by  federal  ties.  Ho«?tilities  commenced  unfa- 
vourably for  the  Acha>an«:,  as  thetr  advanced 
^lard  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy,  and 
wa.«  defeated  with  great  loss ;  Philop<pmen  him- 
iclf  reinainin£»  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  So 
exasperated  were  the  Messcnians  at  the  con- 
inet  of  this  eeMmled  general,  that  he  was 
Arown  into  n  dungeon,  and  soon  aftnr  pnt  in 
ieath  by  poison.   His  destrovers. however,  did 
itot  escape  the  vengeance  of  Ihe  AehMaa;  for 
Pan  L-8  D 


Lycortaiy  whosaeeeeded  lo  (he  command,  h» 

vmg  defeated  the  Messenian  foirts,  raptured 
their  city,  and  cau:»ed  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Phil«p<rmen  to  be 
immediately  executed.  Peace  wd^  then  restor- 
ed, and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the  Achspaa 
conlldcracy,  and  remained  attaclied  lulhat  re- 
public till  the  period  ot  lis  di»&olution.  Messe- 
nia,  ihou^'h  jn  some  parts  a  muumamou.s  coun- 
try, alnjuiided  in  rich  and  well-watered  ])lains, 
which  furnished  pasturage  for  i.uuierL  Ui.  herds 
and  flocks."  Cram. 

Mfsuui,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

MKTAroNTiTM,  a  town  of  Lucania,  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bradonus,  "  one  of  the  mo^i 
distinguished  nd  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  co> 
loniea.  The  orif  ina)  name  of  tlus  city  amieaT» 
to  have  been  Meiabum,  which  it  is  said  wan 
ilt'i  ivrii  fronf  Melalni",  a  hero  to  wln'in  <livine 
honours  were  paid.  Some  repon.s  ascribetl  its 
foundation  to  a  party  of  Pylians,  on  their  re- 
tam  from  Troy;  nnd  as  a  proof  uf  tliis  fart  ft 
was  remarked,  ihai  the  Metaponiiiii  lorrnerly 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  ilie  Neleida-.  The 
proKieri^of  this  ancient  colony,  the  resuU  uf 
ns  emoltoD  to  agricnltore,  was  evinr«>d  by  th« 
offering  of  a  harvest  of  i^ld  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  it  may  be  remarked  also,  that  the 
Scholiasts  of  Homer  identify  Metapontiim  wi:h 
the  city  which  that  |ioet  calls  Alyba  in  the 
Odyssey. 

Other  tndilioBa  are  recorded  relaiire  to  the 

foundation  of  Metapon"im  H-  ^rrabo,  wliich 
confirm  at  least  its  great  ant iquny.  But  hi.s  ac- 
count of  the  destructioQ  of  the  first  town  by  the 
Samniiw  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearfy  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  tiiat  MetMNun, 
if  such  was  its  name,  was  in  a  deserted  stata 
when  a  number  of  Achaeans,  invited  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast^ 
and  look  possession  of  the  town,  which  thence- 
forth wa.s  called  Mctapontum.  The  Aehaeans, 
soon  aO^r  their  arrival,  seem  to  havf  !>ff  n  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led 
to  a  treaty  by  which  die  Bradanua  was  recog- 
nised as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  terri- 
tories. Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  esti- 
mation by  the  Metapootini,  in  waose  city  he  is 
reported  to  have  resided  Cot  mmw  jreua.  After 
his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inbabitod 
was  converted  into  a  temple  of  feres.  !n  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  tind  an  alliance  formed 
between  Metapontum  and  Athena  to  wfcieb 
power  it  furnished  some  lipbt  troops  and  two 
galleys  for  the  SicHian  expedition.  This  city 
still  retained  its  independence  when  Ak  xrinder 
of  Epinis  passed  over  into  Italy.  Livy,  who 
notices  that  fact,  states,  tbatdkeTemaimof  tUo 
u  n  fo  rt  1 1  n  a  t  e  1 1 i  r  1  -  ■  e  w  e  re  c  on  veyed  here  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece.  It  fell, 
however,  nltimately,  into  the  han'ls  of  the  Ro- 
mans, together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Ma^ 
na  Gnncia,  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with 
them  revolted  in  favi  ur  of  Hannibal,  af^er  his 
victory  at  Cannae.  In  the  lime  of  Pausanias 
this  city  was  a  heap  of  rains ;  as  he  stitics  tiMit 
nothing  remained  sluidjiig  but  the  walla  md. 
theatre."  Oroak 

I.  now  Metamt,  •  rivorof  Jfm^ 
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Iffia,  w^h  f  ties  in  tbe  AppeniMi  and  exnpiics 
mtoihe  Radriatic  near  Fanum  Fortmue,  rrinc. 
Ii  is  reodered  nn'moiable  by  the  defeat  of  As- 

drubai,  A.  U.  C.  645.  IL  AuoUier  in  Uie 

Bratian  lerritorjri  now  called  Jlfai«,aiid  some- 
times Petracc,  wnli  a  fx^rt  of  the  same  name. 
Il  was  famed  fur  the  ihuuuy  fi^h  taken  ai  its 
mouth.  Cram. 

MnaON%  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  "  aboat 
ktrty  stadia  noRh  of  Pydna,  according  to  the 
Spilombt  of  Strabo,  celebrated  in  history  from 
ihe  circumstance  of  Philip\s  having  lust  an  eye 
in  besieging  the  place.  That  it  wai>  a  Greek 
colony,  we  Icarn  from  Scylax,  Peripl.  and  also 
Plutarch,  who  reports,  that  a  party  of  Ereirians 
itetUed  there,  naming  the  place  Methonc,  from 
Methoot  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus:  he  adds,  that 
xSmM  weA  oolontsts  were  termed  Aposphen- 
doneti  by  the  natives.  Il  appears  from  Athe- 
oaeus,  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the 
iftethon.-ean  commonwealth.  This  town  was 
occupie  i  by  the  Athenians,  towards  the  latter 
«ad  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of 
annoying  Perdiccas  by  ravaging  his  tcrriiorv, 
•J^d  afipg^ing  a  refitge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
fem.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  crown,  the  Athenians,  ho  still 
held  Mctlionc,  landed  there  throe  ihoasond  men, 
in  order  to  estlMidi  Argseus  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon ;  they  were  however  defeated  by  the 
yotug  prince,  and  driven  l>ack  to  Methone. 
Several  years  after,  Philip,  laid  siege  to  this 
place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  ca- 
piMhtted.  The  inhahitants  having  evaeutted 
the  town,  the  walls  were  raied  to  the  grouud. 
There  «ras  another  Methone  in  Thessaly,  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
fiMnded  with  the  MacedoniandV,  an  error  into 
which  fitephanns  Bn.  seems  to  have  ftllen. 
T)r.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  concur  in  suppos- 
iag  that  the  site  of  Methone  answers  to  that  of 
IjnUenck»ri,  the  distance  from  that  pla^e  to 
SUr05,or  Pyflni,  a^reelnej  with  the  forty  stadia 

reckoned  by  Si i  alH>."    Cranu  11.  A  city  of 

Meeseniti,  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Corj'- 
jn)|B0ium  and  Pylos.  It  was  Otherwise  siTled  Mo- 
aoae,  <aoeording  to  Paasaaias.  Tmdftka  re- 
■7>orif  1  that  it  was  so  called  from  Moihone  the 
Slaughter  ttf  iEneas,  but  it  more  probably  derived 
Its  name  ftMsUie  rock  Mothon^  which  formed 
the  break- water  of  its  barhoor.  Strabo  informs 
tus.thai  m  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methonc 
iahoilid  W  iil'iHit     ui:hPedasus,  ranked  hy  Ho- 
aneramong  the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon 
4rifefefl*ta  Aehtllea.  Vaasaniaa  makes  the  sara^ 
■^heenTdid-     In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Me-' 
^hone  WOK  auacked  by  some  Athenian  troops^ 
wrho  were  conveyed  thithev  in  a  fleet  sent  to  ra- 
Tafe  the  coast  of  Peleponnesoa ;  bat  Brasidas, 
who  was  qmiTtcred  in  the  neishbonrHood,  hav- 
ing l"orce<l  his  way  through  tne  enemv's  line, 
jMarew  himself  into  the  town  with  100  men : 
"  nHiSh  tim^y  toeeonr  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
re-errfhark  their  •troops.  Methone  snbsequently 
received  a  colony  of  Nauplians  :  these,  beinpex- 
peUed  thfir  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  es- 
tablished here  by  (he  LaoedBmonians.  Many 
years  after,  it  sustained  great  loss  from  the  snd* 
^en  atui.  k  i fsomeHlvrian  pirates,  who  carried 
teffa  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and 
Methone  was  afterwards kedeged  and 
'  the  oaMwi  of  4 
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Roman  fleet :  that  general  hanng  Ibond  i 

Bogus,  king  of  Mauretania,  caused  him  to  ha 
iitit  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
We  learn  irom  Pau^anias  that  Txaian  especial- 
ly la  voured  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  pri- 
vileges oa  its  inhabitants.  The  same  Mriter 
notices  here  a  temple  of  Minerva  AueuioiLs,  and 
another  sacred  lu  Diana,  containing  a  well, 
whose  waicrimiiuded  with  pitch,  resembled  in 
scent  and  cofoar  tne  ointment  of  CyziciiSi  8b 
W.  Gell  stales  that  at  about  2700  paces  to  the 
east  of  MadoH,  isa  place  called  Paiaio  MolHtntf 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles.  Modon,  is  a  Gicek  town  ol 
nome  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Veni- 

tians."  Cram.  III.  "  Methone,  or  Melhana, 

which  retains  its  ancient  name,  was  a  penin- 
sida  in  ArgoUs,  within  the  Ttawnianjialriet, 
funned  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  OBt 
2>i<ie,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidaurian  golf 
on  the  other*  It  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians 
occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Diodorus  Siculussavs 
u  was  taken  by  the  same  pecple  imder  Tol* 
mides  in  the  interval  between  the  Peraiaa  and 
Peloponnesian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on 
peace  being  made,  or  rather  a  truce  Ibr  tUrqr 
years.  Trosaen,  among  other,  towns,  was  iv> 
sturetl  to  the  Peloponnesians.  Within  the  pen- 
insula wa.s  a  small  town,  also  called  Methone, 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis ;  the  tbnun  was 
decorated  with  statnesofMereury  and Hereale^^ 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  tohf 
seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  ervp- 
lion  of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Aniigonus  Gk>> 
pnia^  Strabo  wriies. that  on  this  occasion 'a 
mooniain  was  raised  wf  the  action  of  thissnh- 
tcrraneous  fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia;  in 
the  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from 
the  heat  and  salphnrsoaa  stench ;  but  at  night 
there  is  no  im-  i,  ,  r  •  <Tnell,  the  light  is  then 
reflected  very  lar,  anu  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so 
great,  that  the  sea  boiLs  at  the  distance  of  five 
Stadia  firmn  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled 
for  twenty  stadia;  great  flragments  of  roekhave 
also  been  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  heipht  equal 
ling  that  of  towers.'  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  tiw 
same  phenomenonin  his  Metamorpho8es,aeema 
to  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  subterraneons 
winds;  Dodwell  says,  'that  the  mouniainoas 
promontory  of  Methana  consis'.s  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  iS 
grand  and  picinre?)qne,  and  the  principal  moOB- 
tttin,  which  was  thr  iwn  up  bv  the  vnlr-ino.  is  of 
a  conical  form.  Ils  apparent  height  ls  about  equal 
to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The  ancient  city  of  MetlK 
one,^  according  to  the  same  learned  antiquary, 
'  was  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acn>> 
polls,  near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edi- 
fices, one  of  the  Doric,  the  other  of  tbe  Ionic 
order,  rompotwd  of  white  marUe,  and  of  small 
proportions.  The  wallsof  the  acropolis  are  rejni- 
larly  constructed  and  well  prewrvfl.  exiendinjr 
round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  hapck^  pla- 
ces xiaes  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain/  " 
CVem. 

Methymna,  (now  Porto  Peiera),  a  in\»,ii  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  receives  its  name 
from  a  daughter  nri|iaei^Pnis.*ll  is  tne  second 
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jfoleatt,iaBd  its  territoiyig  flmnflit '«!  the 

rines  it  produces,  excellenL  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Anon.  When  the  whole  usJand  ol  Les> 
DOS  revelled  tnm  the  power  of  the  Aibenians, 
Meibjimia  ahme  remained  firm  to  its  ancient 
aUies.  Diod.  5.— Tkvcyit.  Z.—Horai.  2,Sat.  8, 
C.60.— IVrir.  a.  3,  V.  no. 

MEnn.irM,  a  town  of  Liburnia.  in  besieging 
df  which  AogiMttt  was  woanded.   Diog.  49. 

Meva.vu,  a  town  of  Umbria.  "  Straho  men- 
tions Mavanin  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  ol  that  district  Here  Vitvlliuslook  post, 
if  determined  to  make  a  la&t  stand  for  the 
empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  with- 
drew his  forces.  If  lUi  w  ns  Pliny  says,  were 
of  brickjii could  not  be  capable  of  much  resist- 
ance. This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the 
birih-place  of  Proj>ertiiis,  a  fact  of  which  he 
hunsell  informs  us.  li  is  now  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, which  still  however  retains  some  traces 
fljl^ie  original  name  in  that  ofBtragma.^  Cram. 
"Tii7>iu,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis.  Pmiu.  6,  c. 

90.  11.  Of  Brrotia,  drowned  by  the  IBilllda- 

tion  of  the  lake  Copats.   Siiralt.  8. 

Miixm,  the  inbabiiaDie  of  MileliM.  Vid 

_  MllisioRCM  Mi'RL's,  a  place  of  I'gyni,  at  the 
ftotrancc  of  one  of  tlic  mouifis  of  tJic  >'ile. 
'  MtLtnuM,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  huilt  by 
l^people of  Miktas of  Asia^— A  town 
of  Crete.   Htrmcr.  J7.  2,  v. 

MittTus,  a  celebrated  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  all  Ionia,  situate  about  ten  stadia 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  nver  Marauder,  near 
the  sea-coa<!t  on  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
"  DouhLs  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation 
of  ancient  Mileiu.s.  Spon,  the  traveller,  having 
firand  at  Patatsha  certaiti  inseriptioos  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  that  he 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Chandler,  setting  out  upon  such  data,  sought  m 
Vain  for  the  Laimian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of 
Myii.«i,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  up<jn  m 
shores.  lie  supposed  that  this  pulf  was  repre- 
sented by  the  lake  Uja-Bassi^  and  that  the  low 
grounds  which  separate  that  lake  from  the  sea 
owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated  depo- 
sites  of  the  Meander.  This  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  qiponent  m  an  inraiious 
Oenmo,  who  considers  the  mins  of  nlatsba 
t$  those  of  Myus,  a  small  town  incorporated 
trtib  Miletus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  on  that 
aecoont  were  called  Milesians.  This  learned 
■an  thinks  thnt  rfa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which, 
according  to  Pausania.s,  was  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  soil  near  Myus.  The  ruins  of 
liiletus  and  the  Laimian  smf  shotUd  be  Bought 
AT  matt  to  tfie  Modi  end  tin  west  But  the 

aiodifications  whichaskilful  French  geog^rnpher 
has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chan- 
dler, and  the  veijraecarate  maps  of  M.  de  Choi- 
seul-Goufficr,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
alluvial  additions  have  been  made  to  the  land 
pcistf^rior  to  those  mentioned  bv  Sirabo  and  Pau- 
jsanias.  The  lake  of  Ufa-Bam  appears,  from 
decided  maite,  to  be  the  ancienf  LeiiBiaB  OnU ; 
the  ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther 
jo  ioe  west  than  Palatsha.  This  interesting 
ttnestJon  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  yet  received 
OL^pLact  and  perfect  solution.  AfalU-Bnm. 
wj$l^^igpi/^  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Mile- 


tus, or,  acccirdittg  to  others,  bjr  ffde(U(ttiMii« 

Codrus,  or  by  Sorpedon,  Jupiter's  sonl  nhap 
successively  been  called  LeUgeis.  JPitkyuML 
oadAMMlsm.  The  inhabitants,  called  iUSen^ 
were  very  pf)werful,  and  long  maintained  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  kings  of  Lydia.  T|unr 
early  applied  tliemselve«  to  navigaiioo^ 
planted  no  less  than  80  colonies^  or,  accoid^ 
to  Seneca,  380,  in  dHftrent  parts  of  the  w^id|| 
Miletus  gave  birth  to  Thales  Ai.aiimenes, 
Anaximander,  Hecaispu.s,  Timotheui.  the  musi- 
cian, Piliacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  dbq. 
Miletus  was  also  famous  for  a  temple  and  an 
oracle  of  Apollo  Didyma-us,  and  for  iis  excel- 
lent wool, with  which  were  made  stufls  and  gar- 
ments, held  in  the  highest  reputation.  boUiL^for 
aoftaesB,  elegance,  and  beauty.  Tbe^'^dra 
Milesut  fabiilef.  oi  MiU-^inro^  were  used  to  ex- 
press wanton  and  ludicrous  plavs.  Ovid.  TrisL 
2.  V.  413.— Cattilolin.  in  Aid.  l\.—  Virg.  Q.  1 
V.  306.— «r«4.  \h.-~Paia.  7,  c.  I.—Mela,  1,  c. 
17.— PK».  5,  c.  9i.—Herodol.  1,  «cc.—Senec. 
de.  Consal.  ad  Mb, 

Mit.viu8.  "  About  two  miles  from  Rome, 
we  find  on  the  Tiber  a  bridge,  ealled  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  or  Mulvins,  a  name  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Ponte  MolU.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  .£milius  Scaurus,  who 
was  censor  A.  U.  C.  644.  We  leant  from  Ci- 
eero,  that  th^  Pw»  Mihrins  existed  *at  the  time 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  siiKc  iIi*.-  deputies  of 
the  AUobroges  were  here  seized  by  his  orders. 
In  later  times  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxen- 
tins  by  Constaniine.  About  a  mile  from  the 
bridge,  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  and 
Clodian  Wavs  branched  cC  were  the  fardens 
of  Ovid,"   CVam.  «  tt- 

MtNJSt,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  contiguous 
to  the  Sabei.  "  They  were  sufficiently  consm- 
enona  to  give  to  their  coontry  the  naaie  gf  JH^ 
1UM,  and  bad  for  their  cM»ital  Carotia,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Al-makarama^ 
which  is  a  strong  fortn-^^  "  D'Anrillf. 

Mnfdvt,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  Virgil  \»-a.s  bom  on  its  banks.  F^Y. 
Ed.  7,  V.  13,  3,  V.  15.  .r.n.  10,  v  206. 
•  MiNERVc  pROMONToniiM,  the  south-western 
point  of  land  s&mwnding  the  basin  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  It  was  somemnescaned,  from  im 
town  of  that  name,  SurreatlttD,  aiid  is  ppw 
Pvnia  deUa  Campanella. 

MInh),  now  MifTfione,  a  river  of  Etruria,  fall- 
in  e  info  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Virg.  jEn.  10,  v.  183. 

Mi.vrcRNJE,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  three  or  four  mi  Us  from  its  mouth, 
the  simation^  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  tbacxtcBrive  nifns  that  renaia.  II  was  on* 
ginally  a  town  of  the  Ausones,  and  fell,  nKuit 
the  year  of  the  city  466,  into  the  hai.ds  of  the 
Romans,  who  ssat  thither  a  colony.  It  was  in 
the  marshes  near  this  place  that  Marius  con- 
cealed him.self  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  parti- 
sans of  Sylla.  The  people  condemned  him  to 
death,  bat  when  his  voice  alone  had  terrified  the 
ezeenlioBer,diey  shewed  themselves  compaa* 
sionate  and  favoured  his  escape  Manca  was 
worshipped  there  ;  hence  mariar  regna  aprlied 
to  the  place.  Slrab.  2.—  Mela,  2,  c.  4.— iir.  8 
c.  10, 1. 10,  c  91, 1.  27,  c.  Sa— %  C  M. 
— X^iCM.  9,  V.  491.   ^  '"^ 
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MofiJE,  a  Dince  given  :o  the  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  in  Boeoiia,  from  Minyas,  king  of 
the  cooBtzy.  Oicliomeiton.  Um  soa  of  Minyas, 

8are  his  naaie  M  tlM  e^pim  oTtlM  eowc^ 
le  inhabitants  still  raOUMd  their  original  ap- 
pellation in  contradistinction  to  the  Orchome- 
Bims  of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Oichomenians 
passed  into  Thessaly,  and  i>ettled  in  lolchos; 
from  which  circuiitsiance  the  peopleof  the  place, 
and  particularly  the  Argonauts,  were  called 
Minya.  This  name  they  received,  according 
to  the  ofiiiiion  of  aoniei  not  becuise  a  nnnibef  m 
Orchotnenians  had  settled  among  them,  but  be- 
cause the  chiei'  and  noblest  of  them  were  de- 
acended  from  the  danghlen  of  Minyas.  Part 
of  the  Orchomenians  accompanied  the  sons  of 
Codrus  when  they  migrated  to  Ionia.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  ArgonauLs,  as  well  a:i  the 
Argonauts  themselves,  received  the  name  of 
Minyae.  They  fint  inhaUled  Leinnos,  where 
they  had  been  born  from  the  Lemnian  women 
who  had  murdered  their  husbands.  They  were 
driven  from  Lemnos  by  Urn  FMuKi  tkoai  1160 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  came  to  set- 
tle in  LaccNiia,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
Calliste  with  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians.  Hy- 
gin.  bb.  14. — Pans.  9,  c,  6. — ApolL«n.  1,  arg. 
-'BbtM.  4,  e.  145. 

MiTYf.ftvr,  and  MiTTLfiMJE,  the  capita]  city 
of  the  island  ot  Lesbos,  which  receives  its 
Mme  from  Mitylene,  the  daughter  of  Maca- 
reos,  a  king  of  the  otmntiy.  It  waa  greatly 
commended  by  the  aneients  for  the  atatdincM 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fruitfulne^s  of  its  soU, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  great  men  it  pro- 
duced. Pittacus,  Alcnus,  Sa|^iho,  Terpander, 
Theophanes,  Hellenicus,  &c.  were  all  natives 
of  Mitylene.  It  was  long  a^eat  of  learning, 
and,  with  Rhodes  and  Athens,  it  had  the  honour 
of  having  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of 
Eone  and  Oreeoe.  In  toe  Pelopomwstaa  war 
the  Mitylencans  suflfered  greatly  for  their  rcv^ 
from  th  power  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mithri 
datie  van,  they  had  the  boldness  to  resist  the 
Roman.s,  and  disdain  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  between  Mithridates  and  Sylla. 
Cic.  de  k^.  af^.—Strab.  Vi.—Mtla,  %  c.  7 
IHod.  3  and  Vi.—PaUrc.  1,  c.  A.—HortU.  1,  od. 
7,  Stc—Tlmeyd.  3, 9tc^Pbit,  in  Pomp.  fte.  * 
M(BaA,  one  of  the  tribe*  at  Rome.  Tav.S,c.  17 
MoElN,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia. 

MaB^ra&  now  Mbifne.  a  river  of  Oermany, 
which  fhlb  into  the  ithme  by  Blditx.  TaoL 
ie  Germ.  28. 

•  M<BBJs,  a  celebrated  lake  in  Egypt,  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  south-west  of  Memphis 
and  the  region  of  the  pyramids.  "  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  circumferencf?  of  this  vast 
sheet  of  w^r  was  three  thousand  six  hundred 
il«di%  or  foor  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  that  it 
itraleiiedfhim  north  to  aoiiih;  andthat  its  great 
est  depth  was  about  three  hmidred  feet.  He 
adds  that  it  was  entirely  the  product  of  human 
industry;  as  %  proof  of  which,  he  states  that  in 
its  centre  were  seen  two  pyramids,  each  of  wh  ieh 
was  two  hundred  cubits  above,  and  as  many  bc- 
aeath,  the  water ;  and  that  upon  the  summit  of 
both  was  a  colossal  statue,  jdaeed  in  a  sitting 
irititodft.  The  precise  height  of  AeS8^}yrBmid.s, 
he  concludes,  is  therefore  four  hundred  cubits, 
or  aiz  hundred  Egyptian  feet.  The  waters  (tf 


the  lake,  he  continues,  are  not  supplied  by 
springs;  on  the  conlrarj',  the  ground  wluch  ic 
occupies  is  of  itself  remaricably  diy  i  hut  it  com- 
mraicates  by  an  artificial  channel  with  the  NQst 

receiving  durinj^  six  months  the  excess  of  the 
inundation,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
year  emptying  itself  back  into  the  river.  Every 
day  during  the  latter  period  the  fishery  yields 
to  the  royal  treasury  a  talent  of  silver ;  whereas, 
as  soon  as  the  ebb  has  ceased,  the  produce  falb 
to  a  mere  trifle.  '  The  inhabitants  affirm  uf 
this  take,  that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage 
westward  into  the  Libyan  Desert,  in  the  line 
of  the  moimtain  which  rises  abtive  Memphis.' 
Last  century,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke,  lake 
Mceris  was  about  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
The  older  French  writers  estimated  its  circum- 
ference at  a  bundled  aud  tilly  leaguo-s  ,  a  re- 
sult not  materially  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
Cnglish  traveller.  Mr.  Browne,  who  was  mm 
lately  in  Egypt,  thought  that  the  length  did  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  that  the  great- 
est breadth  was  not  more  than  six.   It  ii  hence 
manifest  that  the  limits  of  this  inland  sea  have 
been  much  cmtracted ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
process  of  diininution  is  still  goiu"  on  at  a  rate 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible.  In  its  present 
contracted  dimensions,  the  lake  of  Moeris  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  the  Birket-el-K'iroun,  and  is 
recognised  at  once  as  a  basin  formed  by  nature, 
and  not  by  art.   The  details  collected  by  He- 
rodotus, and  the  other  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  mnst  therefore  have  applied  to  the  works 
which  were  nerrssary  not  only  to  connect  the 
Nile  with  the  lake,  but  also  to  regulate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  inundation.  The  canal,  called 
Joseph's  River,  is  ab:)Ut  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  which,  when  it  eaters  llie 
valley  of  Fayoum,  is  further  divide<l  into  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  branches,  and  supplied  with 
a  Tariety  of  locks  and  dams.  There  were  two 
other  canals  communicatin;;  botwei  n  the  lake 
and  the  stream,  with  sluices  at  their  mouths, 
which  were  alternatelv  shut  and  opeiied  as  the 
Nile  rose  or  fell.   These,  we  may  presume, 
were  the  achievements  of  Mccrls;  which,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
having  for  their  object  the  advantage  andcuok" 
fort  ofanameroos  people,  may  justly  beeateenh 
ed  a  far  more  glorious  undertaking  than  either 
the  Pyramids  or  the  Labyrinth."  RuiscVt 
K^pf-     We  shall  thus,"  .says  Malte-Brun, 
"  reconcile  the  different  positions  assigned  to 
lake  Moerisby  Herodotus,  Diodorus^  and  Strabo, 
and  give  a  reason  why  the  auciems  s;\v  that 
the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
BirkeM-Karoun  gives  noevidence  of  any  soeh 
operation." 

McE-siA,  an  extensive  tract  of  countr)*  in  Eu- 
rope, reaching  east  and  west  from  the  Euzino 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  and  the  Savus,  which,  with 
its  branches  separates  it  from  Pannonia  and  II- 
lyricum.  On  the  south,  the  Uaemus  mountains 
form  its  common  boundary  with  Thrace  and 
Macedon.  All  the  greater  rivers  of  this  coun- 
try pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which 
goes,  swpUen  with  their  tribute,  to  the  oea;  of 
these  the  principal  are  the  Matgns,  the  (EscuS| 
the  Utus.andthefatras.  "Itrawtwreinarlced, 
that  the  name  of  the  country  and  of  the  nation 
is  also  writen  M^no,  and  Afyti,  as  the  name 
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he  Propontis  in  Asia 
ind  oT  iis  people,  who  are  thought  to  have 
iBaed  from  the  counir}*  now  iiuder  coosider- 
ation.  This  coumry  corresponds  in  general 
with  those  which  we  call  Smna  UkdBuigorm. 
MoBaia  was  in  greal  part  more  anciently  oeeiH 
pied  by  the  Scordisci,  a  Celtic  nation ;  and  when 
we  read  Uiat  Alexander,  in  the  hrat  exuedmon 
towards  the  bier,  eneoentered  the  Celts,  or 
Qauls,  these  are  the  people  alluded  to.  Anii 
although  the  Scordibcutns  were  almost  annilii- 
lated  at  the  time  when  the  Human  {xjwer  ex- 
tended in  thiscoantnr,itis  remarked  that  many 
BUMS  ol  places  OB  the  bier  are  purely  Celtic. 
Dartns,  son  of  Hystaspes,  marc  lung  agam.st  the 
flCTthians,  encountered  the  Getes,  who  were 
reputed  Thracians,  on  his  passage,  before  arriv- 
iBg  at  the  Ister;  and  we  shall  see  that  this  ex- 
frenUty  of  the  country  on  the  Euzine  bore  the 
name  i  .f  s'ci/ihia.  Ma-sia  appears  lo  have  been 
subjected  lu  the  empire  imaer  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Its  extent  along  the  river,  wfaieh 
separated  it  from  Dacia  on  the  north,  wa.s  di- 
Vide<l  into  Superior  and  Inferior;  and  a  liiile 
river  named  CiaArus  or  Citrus,  now  Zibriz^ 
between  the  Timaeus  and  the  (Esau^  makes, 
aeeording:  to  Ptolemy,  the  separation  of  these 
two  Mcesia-s.  But  Moesia  suflfered  encroach- 
ment upon  it.s  centre  in  the  admission  of  a  new 

jirovince,  under  the  name  of  Dacia.  Anrdian, 
iearing  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  conquest 
of  Trajan  beyond  the  Ister,  called  Dacia,  aban- 
doned it,  and  retired  with  the  troops  and  people, 
which  he  placed  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river, 
•ffeetinp  to  call  his  new  prorince  the  Dacia  of 
Aurelinn.  That  whirh  Mrr<ia  preserved  of  the 
superior  division,  was  called  the  First  Ma;sia  -, 
and  there  is  reason  to  lieliere  that  the  name  of 
Masua,  which  remains  to  a  canton  south  of  the 
Save,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ister,  comes 
from  this  Moesia.  The  Inferior  was  the  S<?cond 
MoBsia.  There  was  afterwards  distinguished 
in  Daeia  the  part  bordering  on  the  river  wider 
the  name  of  Ripensls;  and  that  which  was  se- 
questered in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  MediUrranea,  occupied  probd>|if  a  eoOBtr}- 
contigmNis  to  Macedonia,  and  known  more  an- 
eientiy  br  the  nanw  of  Dardania.  ( Vid,  Dar- 
dania.)  To  finish  what  concerns  Mocsia,  there 
remains  a  division  of  it  adjacent  to  the  Euxine; 
fai  wbldi  the  pan  nearest  to  the  months  of  the 
fater  was  formed,  under  Constantine,  into  a 
pafflieular  province  named  Scylhia.  The  city 
Bf  Tomi,  which  the  banishment  of  Ovid  has 
naslnted,  assumed  in  this  pronnoe  the  rank 
ef  metropolis;  and  is  still  know^  in  the  name 
of  TWiwarfBlthoagh  otherwise  cafled  Me." 
iTAnvilU. 

Hotons,  t  river  of  B<Boiia,  near  Platsa. 

MoL,ofl«i,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  inhabited 
hat  part  of  the  country  which  wa.s  called  Mo- 
(Ossia  or  Molossis  from  king  Molossus.  "  It 
vast,  therefore,  have  comprdiended  the  terri- 
rrf  of  JemtiiM,  the  present  capital  of  Albania, 
ogetherwith  its  lake  and  mountains,  including 
the  country  of  the  Tymphaei,  which  bordered 
BB  that  pan  of  Tbeasaly  near  the  tonroe  ofthe 
Fenens.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  precisely 
be  determined,  a.s  we  are  equally  ignorant  of 
those  of  Thesprotia."  Cram.  This  country 
had  the  bav  of  Ambracia  on  the  south,  and  the 
C!«Birr«a«PMiBbeBDf  oidMeait  The 


name  of  MjIossI  amon^  the  Romans.  Dodoaa 
wa6  the  capital  of  the  country  occordmg  to 
some  writeiv.  Others,  however,  reckon  it  as 
the  chief  ciiv  of  Thenrotia.  ImenL    v.  U 

7,  c.  6.— C.  Ncp.  2,  c.  8.— Wfy.  Q.Zir,  Ml*-. 
Uorat.  a,  iiaLii,  v.  114. 

M6UMBU,  or  MOLOSBIB      Vid.  .\f0lMti, 

Moi.ycRiov,  a  town  of  jEolia,  between  the 
E\  enu»«  and  Naupacium.    J-'aus.  5,  c.  3. 

MoNA,  I.  sometimes  called  Monabia,  now 
the  JmU  of  Mm.  This  is  the  Mona  des«»ibed 
bf  Ooesar,  and  is  to  be  dtftingiiished  from  the 
Mona  of  Tacitus.  Cambd.  Brit.  If.  Ano- 
ther island,  now  AngUKy^o&Xhc  coast  ot  Caer- 
narconshire  in  Wales.  This  is  the  Mona  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  the  seat  of  the  Druids,  and 
the  scene  of  their  massacre.  It  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Agrioela.  The  narrow  strait  which  separated 
thtt  island  from  IIUeiw8seelledMeBa!.Fn»i 
the  earlv  British  name  of  Mon,  the  Latins 
tormed  that  of  Mona  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  early 
English  took  possession  of  this  island  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  designation  fur  that  of 
Anglesey,  or  Island  of  the  English, 

^loN'nA,  a  I  I',  IT  tx  iwcen  the  Durius  and  Ta- 
gus  in  Portugal.  PUn.  4,  c.  22.  It  rose  near 
the  source  of  the  Coda,  and  flowing  west,  emp- 
tied into  the  Atlantic  below  the  citv  dtConim- 
bnga,  now  Coimbra.  Its  modern  name  us  the 
Mondego. 

MoNoscus,  iu>w  MoniMt  a  town  and  port  of 
Li^ria,  where Hercules  md  a  temple,  wfaenei 

he  IS  called  Monacius,  and  the  harbour  Htrm^ 
in  Partus.    Strab.  4.—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  v.  830. 

MoNs  Sscaa,  a  mountain  about  three 
from  Rome,  occompenying  the  line  ofthe  < 
of  the  Anio.  It  presents  it.<vlf  in  a  low  range 
of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  right  bank,  and  is 
celebrated  from  ttte  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic for  fte  eeeearien  ofthe  populace,  who  ttwre 
made  that  stand  ogamst  tne  nobles  which  re- 
sulted in  their  admission  lo  power,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  office  of  popnlBT  Tritanee  or 
Tribunes  of  the  people. 

MopsioM,  a  hill  and  town  of  Thessaly,  be> 
tween  Tempc  andLarLs.sa.    Liv  42. 

Mopsom,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens,  Arom 
Mopsus  one  of  its  kings,  and  from  thenee  the 
epithet  of  Maf$^im  »  Often  applied  to  an 
Athenian. 

MopstroBSTiA,  or  Morsog,  now  Messis,  a 
town  of  Gilicia  Campestris.  near  the  mooth  of 
the  Pyramus.  Oir.  jPInr.  3,  e.  & 

MonnANTiuM,  (or  u),  a  to^Ti  of  Sicily,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Simethus.  Cic.  in  Ver.  3,  c; 
18. 

MoRiNT,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  ocean.  The  shortest  pas- 
sage in  Britain  was  from  their  territories;  and 
ttom  the  \tius  Portus.  one  of  tlieir  ports,  it  wee 
that  Ooaar  embarfceo  for  that  till  then  miex- 
plored  and  almost  undiscovered  countiy.  They 
were  called  cxirpni  kominnm  by  the  Romans, 
because  situate  on  the  exHemities  of  GauK 
Their  city,  called  Morinomm  casiellum,  is  noW 
Mount  Cosset,  in  Artms  ;  and  Morinoruro  civi- 
tas  is  'Ptro%uiim,  on  the  lAs.  Virg.  jKn.  8,  v. 
736.— C«t.  4,  BtU.  Q.  81.  Their  lerriiosy  » 
compreh«M  ftrthe  mon  paittelkt  ' 
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BMDts  P  is-dt  CAtnis  and  Le  Nari;  and,  like 
tiie  Arni;>ricaai,  they  derived  their  muse  from 
their  p«eatei7l»  the  sea. 

MoBTOtTM  M/Rc    Vid.  Mart  MorPmm. 

Mom,  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  falling  into  the 
German  (if  ,  an  and  now  called  the  Maese  or 
Meux.  The  place  at  which  it  wa«  crowed  br 
ft  bridge,  the  andeiit  Tfajedui  wk  Mbnm,  is 
BOW  supposed  to  be  MbeifrkM.  It  rose  in  the 
country  uf  the  Langones,  aadfloiring  irregalar- 
I7  north-north-west,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  at  no 
gnat  distance  from  the  aoatha  of  the  ttUne. 
7iKi<.ir.4,  e.66. 

MowTHA,  now  MmMi^  ft  poit  of  Anfcift  on 
the  Red  Sea. 

Moscm,  a  people  of  Alia,  at  the  went  of  tke 
Caspian  Sea.  iWfly  1,  c  L  8^  e.  8b— iMflaa. 
S,  V.  270. 

MoscLui,  a  river  (^BdcieChnil,  falling  into 
the  lUioe  at  CoUeniiiBnd  nov  calkd  the 
arfb.  PUr.  3,  e.  li^-mU.  Am,  13,  e.  63. 

MosYCHLCB,  a  mountain  of  Lemnos,  "  from 
which  fire  was  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  noet  AntimaewM,  pwemd 
1)7  Ite  Scholiast  ocNicander. 

TIdi  voleaftie  appeanoNe  will  aeeowit  fbr  all 

the  mytholoj^cal  fictions  which  allude  to  this 
island  as  the  smithy  of  the  god  of  fire,  and  also 
for  the  ancient  name  of  iEthalea,  which  it  is 
•aid  to  have  borne  in  distant  ages.  '  The  whole 
Mand,'  says  Dr.  Hunt  *bMrs  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  npp_'anince  of  volcanic  fire;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  burnt  and  vitrified 
scoria  <^  ftiniaoes.' "  Ctam.  —NiauuL 

Mnsrs!F-n,  a  natkn  on  the  Euxine  Sen,  in 
whose  territories  the  10,000  Greeks  staid  on 
their  return  from  Cunaza.  Xenoph.  "The 
aaina  of  Mosyiuecia  is  derived  tnm  the  wooden 
hdritarions  in  which  the  people  ift  thn  part  of 
Pontus  Inwards  the  eastern  comer. WUVaeCftS- 
tomed  to  reside.  '  D'AnvilU. 

BfoTBfiNC,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  where  Philip 
Int  one  of  his  eye^.  JuMin.  7,  o.  6.  The  won 
b  often  spelt  Mrfboue. 

Mui.rcii*,  ;i  11  vrr  of  Africa,  dividing Nftftli- 
dia  from  Mauretania.   Plin.  5,  c.  8. 

MoLTim  Pom.        JHEIrtia  Pmm. 

McNDA,  a  small  town  of  Flispania  Brefica. 
The  village  of  Mtinda,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ronda  in  Granada,  corresponds  nearly  to 
Iheataof  theandeatiown.  It  waa  oelebnted 
Ibr  a  battle  fought  there  on  the  llkh  of  March, 
B.  C.  45,  between  Crrsar  and  the  republican 
ibrces  of  Rome,  under  Labienus  and  the  sons 
of  Pompey.  Capsar  obtained  the  victorjr  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle,  and  by  this  blow 

frat  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic.  Pompey 
ost  30,000  men,  and  Ca»ar  only  1000,  and  500 
woimded.    SO.  JM.     c  400i— iiSrt  BtU. 

McjNYcm*,  (and  a  port  of  Attica,  be- 
tween the  Pirwus  and  the  promontory  of  Suni- 
vm,  caUed  after  king  AfcnycAiu,  who  Snilt  there 
ft  temple  to  Diana,  and  in  whose  honour  he  in- 
Ititnted  festivals  called  Mnnvekia.  The  temple 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  whatever  criminals  fled 
there  for  refoge  were  pardoned.  Durmg  the 
hMb  t%oAie«{  wmOL  oripe^  wMdirthey 


shining  all  around,  becaue  there  were  lighted 
torches  hung  round  when  they  were  earned  lo 
the  teaple,  or  because  th^  were  odared  at  the 

full  mooo,  at  which  time  the  solemnity  was  ob- 
served. It  was  {>anicu]arly  in  hunour  ol"  Diana, 
who  is  the  same  as  the  moon,  because  ii  was  loll 
mooB  whea  Thoaistodes  cunqueied  the  P«^• 
MB  fleet  at  Salanie.  The  port  of  MoDyehia 
was  well  fortified,  and  of  great  con.sequence ; 
therefore  the  Lacedemonians,  when  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  always  kept  a  regular  garrison  thocu 

1,  c.  1. 

MoaaiMi^,  a  Unm  of  flamiiiWi  Ii*.  flk 

C.27. 

MoasA,  now  Esuk,  a  town  of  Bumgarf, 
where  the  Drarc  falls  into  iheDaftaba. 

MusEiUM.    Vid.  AUuna. 

MtmcA,  or  Murrcs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  west 
of  the  cape  JPftchjnns.  CU,  •»  Ver.  3,  c.  43. 

lArtfwa.aRonaftcalonf  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  M.  Anthony  besieged  D.  Bruiu:>,  whom 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Uurtius  delivered.  Two 
battles  <m  the  15ih  of  April,  B.  C.  43,  wen 
fought,  in  which  Antony  was  defeated  and  at 
last  obliged  to  retire.  Mutina  is  now  called 
dena.  LMCtm.  1,  v  41,  1  7,  v.  a72— Sii.  8,  v. 
593.— Om4.  m.  15»  V.  m.—Cic  Fnu  MV 
ep.  14.  BrmLv^h. 

Mirzmis,  a  tOWft  of  India,  BOl 
Plin.  6,  c.  23. 

Mf  cAi^  a  eitf  and  wooontory  of  Am 
nor,  opposite  SamoM.  This  oelehcated  pronoftp 
tory  was  long  sacred  lo  the  meetings  of  the  lo* 
nians,  who  there  assembled  in  the  temple  oi 
Neptune,  and  in  the  council,  Paniomum,  in 
which  all  the  Ionic  cities  were  repnaentad,  in* 
vestigated,  and  provided  for  the  concerns  of  the 
confederation.  In  the  Persian  war  this  spui  be- 
came still  more  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  total 
dcflnietion  of  the  fleet  of  the  Persiaa  king,  on 
the  momtegof  thenme  day  that  his  land  foveea, 
under  Mardonius,  were  routed  by  Pausanias 
and  his  Spartans  before  Plalsa.  The  Per- 
sians were  about  100^000  men,  that  had  jast 
returned  from  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  had  drawn  their  ships 
to  the  shore  and  fortified  themselves,  as  if  de- 
termined to  supflort  a  si^ge.  They  suffered  the 
Oredni  todiseninark  from  their  Heel  without  the 
least  mnle*iatinn,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
wa^  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of 
anmferiornuroberofmen.  The  Greeks  obtain* 
ed  a  cooiplete  victory,  slaughtered  some  thou- 
sands of  the  enemy,  bumra  their  camp,  and 
sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  booty,  in 
which  were  seventy  chests  of  money  amoag 
other  very  valmble  things.  Mtnrtitl'  Jhttti^ 
2,  c.  li.—Diod. 

MvCAt^Esaus,  an  inland  town  of  Bceoua, 
where  Ceres  had  a  temple.   Pans.  9,  c.  19. 

Mf  cfcNJB,  a  town  of  AigoUs,  in  Feloponna* 
sns,  bniit  by  Pefsnis,  son  of  Danaai  It  waa 
situate  on  a  small  river  at  the  east  of  the  Ina- 
chus,  and  50  stadia  from  Argos.  Mjrcenas  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  PetNOS  after  Aft 
deadi  of  his  giandiather  Acrisins. 

4  •  uihufM  ILptlMt, 
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tcom  Mrcene,  dangler  of  lMilnt|  hat  others 
•Kigncd  a djffeie&t  oripo» tiw  WiJ, — mf 
^9  Men  from  RunnjuL  pBnBOBwnooBM^ 
«dby  Sthrnclus,  married  toadaoghter  nfPe- 
taps  named  Asiydamcia :  after  whom  luUuued 
Eurysthein^  Atreas,  and  AgmiMiiaoo;  under 
the  latter  monarch,  the  empire  of  Mrcenae 
ivaehed  its  highest  degreeof  opulence  ana  pow- 
er, !<ince  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Qraeoe.   Myceoas,  which  bad  been 
superior  even  to  Argos  daring  the  Tr^  war, 
declined  aAer  ihe.  return  of  the  Heraehdn:  and 
in  the  TSih  Ulympiad,  ur  468  B.  C.  the  Argives, 
having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  levelled 
it  to  t£ie  gronod,  and  enalared  its  inhabitants, 
fiiralio  states  that  so  complete  was  the  destrac- 
tion  of  this  celebrated  capita],  thai  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  existence.  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  noleoneei,  since  PausaniBS  infiMns  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  u  alls  were  yet  stand- 
ing, as  also  one  of  the  jjaa.\s,  surmounted  by 
lions,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.    Modern  tra- 
▼eUen  have  given  us  a  Aill  and  inierestiag  ao- 
coiint  ef  these  Tesdges;  among  wbieh  ibe  most 
remarkablp  is  a  sttl'tormncnus  rhambcr,  called 
by  Pausaniasthe  treasury'  of  Atreus,ai)d  usually 
snenliotied  under  that  name  by  antiqaaries  of 
Che  wesent  day .   It  served  also  as  the  burial 
▼snllof  Atrens  and  his  descendants.   The  gate 
of  the  lions  still  reinnins  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it, 
as  weU  as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who 
also  raised  the  fortifiraii()ns  of  Tir\'ns.    '  This 
ffatefonns  the  principal  entrance  to  the  acropo- 
lis, and  a  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregu- 
larpolygdna,ela0e(f  tmitedandcarefttU^amooth- 
«d,  suppofts  the  lemee  on  wMeh  it  k  sHiiated. 
The  acropolis  is  along  irregtthr  triarmle  sirunl- 
ing  nearly  east  and  west.   The  >A  a)b  follow  the 
ainaosittes  of  the  rock,  and  are  mostly  compos- 
ed of  the  second  style  of  welWjoined  polygons, 
altboogfi  the  rough  constmctton  is  occasionally 
seen.   The  traces  within  ar?  few  and  imper- 
, feet.'  Paiisanias  also  mentions  the  monuments 
4j(  Aga  mennoB  aod  Etoctra.  Clytemnestraand 
iBgislhen*!  were  interred  without  the  walls. 
The  fountain  of  Pcrseu-s,  which  he  likewise 
xiotices,  *  rises,'  as  Dodwell  informs  ns,  *  a  few 
hoBdivd  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
and  imnwdhitely  after  issving  fVom  the  rock 
forms  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water, 
with  which  Mycena;  was  anciently  supplied.' 
^e  extent  of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  as* 
eertained.    Thncydides.  however,  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  was  but  small,  notwithstanding  the 
epithets  of  <f>«»xtyiM«  and  n'«Ti'u<i'oi' applied  to  it 
br  Homer.    Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opiikion  '  that 
fie  mlb  of  the  drf  eitended  etmsWersMy  be- 
yond the  subterranr'nischamhers  to  the  plain 
and  he  adds, '  that  the  foundations  of  some  edi- 
tflWi,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  houses,  may  be 
traced  in  many  places.'  The  ruins  are  close  to 
the  villaee  of  Krabaia.    The  temple  of  Jmio, 
whu  Vi  ri'  -urdin?  to  St  rabo,  was  common  to  the 
Argives  and  Mycenarans,  stood  on  the  dope  of 
ttovit  B^BbaM^  at  a  dlstraee  of  IHkceii  fliadia 
from  the  city  of  the  latter.    That  part  of  the 
moontain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was 
named  Acrsea,  and  thelowerportionPmqrnna. 
A  rirulct.  called  Asterion,  had  its  source  near 
the  temple,  bat  presently  after  dfaa^^peared 


the  architect  of  this  celebrated  building,  whiLh 
was  enriched  wilhaumeroua  basMaUets  reorr 
senting  the  hirib  of  Jove^  the  jaiue ui  uic  gods 

aj)d  gianis,  as  well  as  Various  evetu.s  which  oc 
curred  duruig  the  siege,  and  alter  the  caniurt 
al  Troiy.  In  the  vasiibule  were  ranged  tli» 
statues  of  the  priesteiMS  ol*  Juno,  and  diHii^reB 
heroes^  tliat  which  bore  the  name  ol  Augus- 
tus, as  Pausaj)uis  wms  informed,  uasoiiginally 
intended  lor  Orestes.  The  miage  d  the  goa> 
4eavasai^a«olos8alaise,acid  represented  seal* 
ed  on  a  throne.  A  crown,  adorjied  with  figures 
of  the  Hours  and  Graces,  encircled  the  head; 
in  one  hand  she  held  a  scepine,  in  the  other  a 
pooiegranaie.  This  admirable  statue  was 
wrought  in  goh)  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  The 
figure  of  Hcli^  which  once  8to(Kl  near  tlie  Juno, 
was  the  woric  ot  ^aucydes.  Among  the  vari- 
ous offerings  «ilb  which  the  temple  was  tm- 
riehed,  the  most  remarkahie  were  an  altar  ot 
silver,  oti  which  wa.s  represeiiled  the  iiiatnagp 
of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  peacock  i  il  f^uld  stud- 
ded with  jewels,  jpreaenied  by  the  empeior 
Hadrian,  and  a  gotdeBcnMrnsuid  rahe  ot  por- 
ple  ly  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  ace  id  en  tal- 
ly burnt,  the  curtains  having caugiil  iire  through 
the  negligence  of  the  prtestOM  Cbiyseis,  who 
had  fallen  asleep;  she  in  conaeqnenoe  fted  to 
Te^en,  and  Iook  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  ol 
Minerva  Ali-a.  The  Aririves  never!hele^  did 
not  remove  her  statue  from  the  temple,  where 
it  still  remained  in  liie  time  of  Pausanias.  This 
fire  happened  in  the  ninth  5*ear  of  th^  Peli>pon- 
nesiati  war.  The  .site  of  this  ancient  evlilicchas 
not  yet  ben  ascertaine«l.  SirW.Gell  suppo- 
ses u  might  have  stood  at  l»kUit  or  Pkgtmit  to 
the  WW*  of  JIWAela,  where  tbew  are  BOOM  vw^ 
ti'^'es.  Mount  Euhr7>a,  ticloT-v  whicli,  acQMnllpig 
to  Pau.sanias,  the  temple  was  siiuaied,  answeia 
apparentlv  to  the  ridge  now  called  TYkorjdit, 
or  tJkree  heads."  Cranir—Pavs.  2,  c.  16.—Strab. 
a—  VifT^.  jKn.  6,  v.  839  —  A/da,  2,  c.  a  The 
word  Mffcenttus  is  used  for  A?aTT)canan,aBbe 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycenae. 

MroBiros,  (or  c,^  one  oif  the  C^lades,  be- 
tween  Delosand  Toirin,  w^irh  received  its  name 
from  Mvconus,  an  unknown  person.  It  isaboQ* 
three  miles  at  the  east  of  Ddok,  and  is  tlrirty<-siz 
miles  in  circimtferettQe.  Itreniainedlongmiui- 
habited  on  neeotrntoT  the  frequent  earthquakes 
to  which  it  wa*;  snhjert  S  mif  suppose  that  the 
giants  whom  HeixruleskiUed  were  our  ied  under 
that  island  wheiMe  aroae  the  proverb  of  erery 
iMin^  is  under  yiycone,  applied  to  those  who 
treat  of  different  siibiei?ts  under  oneand  the  .same 
title,  a.s  if  none  of  the  defeated  giants  had  been 
buried  under  no  other  island  omoantain  abooft 
Mycone.  Strabo  obse  vves,  and  his  lestiaBOiiy  m 
supported  hy  ihnt  of  mrxlem  tmveners,  that  Ae 
inhabitants  of  Mycone  herame  bald  very  early, 
even  at  the  age  of  20  r  -JT) ,  from  which 
stance  ihey  were  eaHed,  hy  way  of  contempt,  ike 
bald  heads  of  Mifeone.  'Pliny  says  that  tb^ 
children  of  the  place  were  always  bom  without 
liair.  The  island  was  poor,  and  the  inhnhitaaf 
very  avarieloaas  whence  AadhlMhm  reproaA» 
cd  a  certain  Pericles,  that  hp  came  toa  feast  tiha 
a  Myconian,  that  is,  without  previous  invita- 
tion. Virfr.  .f:n  3,  V.  T6.—Slrab.  W.—Plin, 
11,  c  37,1. 19,0.7,1.14,0.1.— .dOflkl  .—  TlhK. 
aid.  3,e.9l.— jyUa,  9,  c.  7.— Ovid.  ML  % 
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islaad  near  Bubastut. 

MTfiiWB,  a  nionntain  of  JBtotia.  Pf«<L  de 
Fhm. 

MT«D5im,  a  small  promce  of  Maeedotiia, 
near  Thrace,  Ihiimcch  ilic  rivers  Ajciuj.  and 
Strymon.  The  inhubitants,  called  Afygaonet, 
migrated  into  Asia,  and  settled  near  Tiuas, 
v.l.i  rt'  the  ccnin!r3'  recfivoil  the  name  of  ihelr  .i  ti-  ' 
ri-ji.;  lidbiiaiiuu.  Cybcle  was  called  Mtfguvuiu, 
;  :  111  ihc  worship  she  received  in  MAgdonia  iu 
I'hrygia.  BtraL  ii,  od.  U»  v.  S2, 1. 3,  od.  16.  v. 

il.-^Ooid.  AM.  6,  r.  4S.  small  promce 

of  Mesopotamia  hears  also  the  name  ofMygdo- 
Dia,  aud  uas  prububly  peopled  by  a  Macedo- 
Dian  colony.  Flucc.  3,  t&c. — Plin.  4,  c.  ML — 
Ooid.  HtToid.  ^.—Uorat.  2,  od.  1^. 

MYeodNVB,  or  Mvudon,  a  Mnall  river  run- 
nioe  through  Mesupotauiia. 

MYiawA  (ontn),  atowu  at  CariQ^aa  a  small 
atveam  emptyio  g  west  of  the  Doridis  Sinus.  It 
still  remains,  tficjijph  with  an  altered  name ;  the 

ioanUty  ui  marble  in  its  viciouy  causing 
>'Anvaie  conchidMf  M-he  caUed  JMbna#ra. 
L^.  3a»  c  39. 

Mtlx,  bow  JMMftu^  a  tova  opoa anarrow 
cape,  thai,  stietchiitg  from  the  aonbeni  coest  df 
Sicily  west  of  Peloran,  assisis  to  form  a  bay 
upon  this  paitof  thedbora.  Near  this  piace  the 
fler«t  tif  the  yonnger  Pompey  ■was  destroyed  by 
ihat  ui  Octavins  Caesar,  then  triumvir,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  favourite  leader  Aj^rippa 

l^MOUSr  a  marititDC  town  of  Caria,  near  Ha- 
IkaniMsiiB,  diB.  Fam.  d,  €f.  %j—MAk,  1,  c. 
lA^Piin.  5,  c  .  0I>. 

MyfUfNBsus,  a  taWD  and  promontory  of  Ionia, 
aov  Mon^gH-laman,  Ltv.  37,  c.  13  and  27. 
.  MToa4nBMO«,  a  coiameraai  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  SintB  Arabicns,  bdow  the  Heropolites 
Sin  Us  Tliis  place  was  freqtie«tly  called  also 
Aphrodites,  and  its  harbour  was  crowded  by  a 
number  of  hitle  idands  bearia^the  aame  natee. 
Their  modem  nr^mp  amon^  the  «airroimdin{r 
people  is  Sufangcul4xii  h.i,  or  the  Sprm^t  &j  the 
Sea.  From  this  place  all  the  inland  country, 
t  and  all  tba  cities  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lIBe,  WW  siimtiedwfthfhe  cammoditiesof  the 
east;  nnd  irll  the  founding  of  Berenice,  and  (he 
focmation  uf  a  road  from  Ooptt»  to  that  city 
thiotigh  the  desert  that  lay  between^BfjroA-hor- 
mos  KKiri^ed  almost  as  much  as  any  etty  of 
E«ypt.  The  better  forrtine,  however,  of  Bere- 
nice, in  fni^ossingall  the  intercour»-  Liff*  i; 
and  the  Indie^  soon  reduced  Myos-hormcis  to 
a  very  subrnmate  rank. 

Mtt?*,  {»rum  or  (f),  n  town  of  Lydn,  on  a 
high  hill  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Plin.  5,  c. 
STT—sW.  14. 

Ifraaiiai  a  Unm  of  the  Edoses  in  Thrace, 
OD  Ae  left  MBnk  of  Ibe  ftrymott.  **  Myrcinos 
is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotm  as  the  place 
choMcn  by  Hiatisras  of  Miletas  for  his  settle- 
mat,  which  was  granted  to  Wm  by  Darios,  in 
eonsidfrntion  of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  ihat  sovereigrt  >n  the  Scythian  expe<li- 
tion.  Thf  ni1vnitta:/('s  tins  situalhw  pre- 

MHed  to  the  enterprising  Ionian,  consisted  in 
an  olnBiidnt  snpplr  oftimberfiirship-baikling, 

the  rmmber  nf  rnariners  and  soldiers  which  the 
country  could  readily  furnish,  the  richncs  of 
the  mines  it  oootained,  and  its  proKMBlty  to  the 
Qnek  cokoin.  His  designs,  bowwier*  did  aol 


escape  the  vipilant  observation  ot  yiewt3^yTa\ 
whu  commanded  the  Persian  army  ai  Thrace  t 
and  on  bis  leprescaiaiion  lo  Danus,  UiMixna 
was  recaUcd  iq  ihe  nckauDcr  related  by  Herodo> 
lus.  Arisiagoras  also  subsequently  retired  to 
Myii.itii:.s  oil  iLe  lailure  of  his  etatrpn^c  in 
lonia^aad  was  slain  before  M;me  Thracxaii  town 
whicit  be  «a»  faesiegiiig .  At  the  time  of  the 
PL-k>|HinBesian  var.  Mvicinus  hadfnl'.'in  cirain. 
uiio  ibc  bands  of  ihc  LMuui ;  but  on  ti^e  dcaih 
of  Piitacus,  sovcreigp  of  that  people,  it  opened 
iu  gales  to  Brasidas,  who  was  then  in  the  ||oa> 
session  of  AmphipoUs.  CIcoD,  the  Athenian 
comuiaufJer  was  killed  ia  the  Uanlc  which  took 
place  before  that  oity  hv  a  targc.ecr  of  Myrci- 
tttis.  The  situation  of  Mytciuu.s  prv^haUyooi^ 
respotidii  with  tha;  of  (Jipkano."  Cram. 

NIvuixNDRa-v  a  lowii  of  Sclcuna  ui  Syria» 
oil  the  bay  of  I^sns,  winch  is  sometnnes called 
Simm  Mfriandricui.  Lav.  2,  c  106. 

MtrIna,  L  a  maritiiBe  town  of  folia,  called 
also  Sdiastopolis^  and  now  Sanderlic.  TaciL 

Ann.  2,  c.  47.— 33,  c  2K\,-Strab.  13.  

TI.  A  town  of  Latiui8,now  Palio  Cadr»t  buiU 
OB  the  point  of  a  promontory  looking  towards 

AihoR.    Vid.  LoKHos.  Plin.  4,  c.  W.  IIL 

A  t.iwn  of  Asia,  destn^ed bgr  an  eartbqtiakein 
1  raimj  :>  reiga. 

Mar((f.,  a  town  of  Arcadia^  called  also 
galoiKJi"^ 

NIVRtJt.j;,  siiuie  us  Ai'iM>u  of  Iliil-.vrua. 
Plin.  5,  c.  32. 

MTRMiuoN£5»a  people  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trojan  war.  They  received  their  name 
ftoui  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eur}nie- 
dusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  .51o- 
lus,  son  of  Helen.  His  son  Actor  married 
TEgina,  the  daughter,  of  the  Asopus.  He  gave 
Ills  nnine  to  his  siibj^cls  uho  dwelt  near  'hr 
river  Peaeus  in  Thess^Uy.  Accoxdiiu;  to  some 
the  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 
havin;^  b<?en  ori;,'iiially  ants,  ftvpftn^ts.  Vid^ 
^Encus.  Accordirf?  to  Straho,  they  received 
it  from  iheir  industry,  because  llu-y  iiiuiated 
the  diligence  of  the  ants,  and  like  them,  were 
indefatigable,  and  were  eaBtiatta%  employed 
in  culiivatiricr  the  earth.  Otid,  Met, 7,  T. €54» 
— Strab. — H^gin.  fab.  b2. 

Mtbt6cm  makk,  a  part  of  the  JEgean  Se& 
which  lies  between  Eluboca,  Attica,  and  PeIo> 
potmesus,  as  far  as  cape  Malea.  It  receives 
this  ivame  from  ^hrrlo,-A  woman,  or  from  JVfwf- 
ti>s,  a  small  island  opposite  to  Carystos  in  Eu- 
bcca ;  or  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  vres  drowned  there.  &c.  Paas,  8^  e.  la* 
—Hvgin.  fab.  84.— P/in.  4,  e.  11. 

MrRTUNTiuM,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  lies  m  the  coast  of  Epirns  be> 
iween  the  bay  of  Ambraefii  and  Letioo. 

Myw,  a  barbarous  people  according  to  TTe- 
rodottis,  who,  crossing  with  the  Tcucri  into 
Thrace  ftoni  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Enzloa 
and  the  Propontis,  effected  important  changes 
in  the  settlemenLs  of  that  country,  extending 
themselves  as  far  n,s  the  Adriatic  on  the  west 
and  the  Peoens  on  the  south.  The  retrolutiona 
occasioned  Ibis  mlcntiou'oocnrred  at  aa  era 
more  remote  than  that  toirlifeli  the  Tiajtt 
war  can  be  referred. 

Mtra,  a  country  of  Asia,  boni'ded  in  its 
greatest  extent bf  tba Prop^iitii  ca  baaorll^ 
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toe  ^gnsau  and  the  Hellei^puni  upon  the  west, 
Of  Ljrdia  on  the  south,  and  by  Bitbynia  un  the 
casiL   Beside^  the  country  lying  wiihin  thiese 
txmndaries,  the  ancients  u&ually  assigned  to 
My>i!i  ihe  island  nt  Lesbos,  and  the  snialicr  isl- 
ands that  clustered  lound  the  s)tor«.   la  some 
respects  this  is  the  most  remarietble  of  all  the 
Asiatic  provinces;  here,  before  the  historic  ages, 
were  performed  those  exploits,  which,  them- 
selves, licyond  its  pale,  have  served  for  a  land- 
mark in  aU  history  i  and  half  the  poetry  of  the 
aiid«nt  world,  or  more  than  half  pt  i  haps,  is  in 
some  \va\*  c(-iinectLM!  w  ith  ihe  name  of  Troy. 
The  first  division  which  uc  may  mark  in  My- 
sia  is  thatvhich  distinguishes  two  prorinces, 
the  Greater  and  the  Les-s.    In  the  Icrmcr  wc 
Lij:iy  include  all  ihe  ie<^iun  lyin^  along  the  coast 
I  ir  ai.  the  coinnicnocment  ol  the  Hellespont, 
and  inland  lo  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  a  part  of 
which,  as  (kr  as  mount  Olympus,  may  have  once 
belonged  to  it ;  the  Lesser  M ysia  was  l  oritaiiicd 
therefore  within  the  line  of  the  coast  along  the 
BeUespont  and  Propontis  eastward  as  far  as  the 
riTer  Rhindacus;  but  all  the  early  fame  ofMy- 
sia  is  connected  with  this  port.  Here,  upon  the 
straits,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  the  river, 
was  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  consecrated  Ida 
in  its  rear;  and  here  the  atream^  of  Xanthus 
and  of  Simois  are  seen  to  bear  their  feeble  but 
still  clnssir  waters  lo  the  "broad  Uclkspmit." 
If  poetry  ha.s  not  dune  as  much  for  the  more 
aoothern  part,  historr  has  done  much  more; 
and  abom  80  year^  alter  the  erents  which  five 
Mirf,  lastinpr  interest  to  the  section  just  described, 
a  hotly  of  ^olic  Greeks  passed  over  to  rebuila 
and  repopnlate  Ike  country  that  their  ancestors 
had  spent  ten  years  in  Iftyinj^  waste.  The 
name  of  iEolis  belongs  to  this  part  of  Mysia 
from  the  p<?riod  of  the  return  <if  the  Heraclidai 
to  the  Peloponnesus.  (  Vid.  JEolis.)  Many  dif- 
feroit  aspects  present  themselves,  under  which 
we  must  consider  the  {rpo?rnphical  and  jxtlitical 
divisions  ofthis  part  of  peninsular  Asia.  Thus, 
after  the  establisnmenl  of  the  iEolians,wemay 
ooosider  almoat  every  town  as  an  independent 
$iate,  or  at  least  85  striving  for  itidependenee. 
After  some  time  the  Lydian  empire  of  Crtvsus 
affected  a  change  in  its  political  but  without  in- 
lerferingf  with  its  eeojjraphieal  situation,  and 
wifhont  affecting?  the  relative  position  of  the 
towns.    In  the  same  manner  it  pass«'d  into  and 
probably  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
On  the  erection  of  the  kingdcnn  of  PerKamus, 
M^a  entered  into  the  dwrihatioo  or  Asia, 
which  constilnted  that  state,  and  was  afterwards 
a  part  of"  Asia,"  a  prietorian  province.  Wiih- 
OOt  regard  to  these  differences,  however,  we 
may  oKierve  that  the  subdivisions  of  Mysia  were 
penerally  Tinder«!tood  lo  be  as  follow*!  among 
(cie  Grrek'-.    1-'   Great  Mysia,  of  M  liich  the 
capital  was  Fergamos,  upon  the  Caicus ;  3d. 
flie  ecMMt  of  the  Pela^,  Leieges,  Ac.  and  the 
iriand  of  Lf^-^b^^ ;  3d.  Troas  and  Little  Mvsia, 
lorming  w  hni  was  sometimes  designated  little 
Vbiygin.  Of  these  the  ancient  Tmy.once  mis- 
Cren  of  the  mst,  was  the  capital  of  the  former ; 
while  Cyiicus  and  Lampsacos  were  the  prin- 
.*ifjal  towns  of  the  latter  distri  t  in  rlie  %]  -  n!)^ 
iirisioQ.  Under  Constant  in  e.  when  Asia  was 
dirided  into  diocesM^,  M^'sia.  m  the  dioeeas  of 
AHa,  assnnr'cl       name  of  Hellespont^';  "hf 
principal  town  being  siiUPergamas.  The  whole 


of  this  country  is  now  comprised^  with  the  great- 
er part  of  Bithjoiia,  in  the  Turk»h  divisions  Oi 
Khudai-ctdiar,  A'<;rrti.<7.  and  Bif:ak.  The  Mysi 
are  supposed  to  W  the  descendants  of  the  Ma?si, 
aThracian  people,  who  early  crossed  over  from 
Europe  i  but  though  we  may  safely  grant  the 
analoj^,  whieh  \a  presumed  or  ascertained,  be* 
tween  the  Thra  ian  and  the  Phrygian  dialects, 
and  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  antiquity  of  both,  it  requires  a  very  deep  re- 
search to  enable  us  to  say  that  one,  and  still 
more  to  declare  which  one,  isthe  parent  lonpue. 
The  Mysians  were  once  very  warlike,  but  they 
greatly  degenerated  ;  and  the  words  Mysorum 
nUmvia  were  emphatically  Wd  to  signify  a 
person  of  no  merit.  The  ancients  i  rn  rally 
hired  them  to  attend  their  fonerahias  muumerSi  ' 
because  they  were  natunUfy  melancholy  aiM 
inclined  to  shed  tears. 

Mvirs,  (yfyuniis,)  a  town  of  fonm  on  the 
confines  ofCaria,  founded  by  a  Grecian  colony. 
It  is  one  of  the  V2  capital  cities  of  Ionia,  situ- 
ate at  the  distance  ot  about  SO  Stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  gave  it  to  Themistocles  to  maintain  him 
in  meat.  Magnesia  wns  to  surn^ort  him  m 
bread,  and  Lampsacus  in  wine.  The  sea  hav- 
ing retired  and  left  much  of  the  shore  hare, 
Mv!iv  was  so  infested  by  in<^ts  in  consequence, 
that  the  inhabitants  reniuved  to  Miletus;  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  city  existed  only 
in  name,  ileyl.  GaiM.— C.  Nat.  in  Tkemts, 
£M.  14^li$ra(M.  I.e.  USk—Diml.  11. 

N. 

Nabathjea,  a  country  «>f  Arabia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Petra.  '^I'he  word  is 
often  applied  loany  of  the  eastern  countries  ot 
the  world  by  the  poets,  and  seems  lo  be  derived  ' 
from  Nabath  the  son  of  Lshmael.  €hid.  AM. 
I,  V.  61, 1.  .5,  V.  163. — Strab.  Ifi. — Lucnn.  4,  y, 
fi3. — Jul".  11.  V.  1*26. — Scnccn.  in  Her.  (Bt. 
IGO,  dec. 

Nabartau,  a  people  of  Germany.  TadL  • 
€hrm.  43* 

N.^issus,  or  NjE.s.«rcs,  now  .V/  w.  .i  lou  n  i  f 
Mcpsia,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine,  ascribed 
by  some  to  Illyrioiim  or  Thrace. 

PsAMNFrrrs,  an  Armoric  people  of  Oeltic 
,  Gaul,  whom  Slrabo  calls  NamniUr,  and  Ptole- 
my iS'amneta?.  On  llo  ni  u  th  ihey  were  hound- 
ed by  the  Rbedones ;  on  ibe  east  by  the  Andes} 
on  the  tooth  by  the  Ligeris;  and  on  Ihe  weal 
by  th e  V rn  rt  i .  T 1 1 r  i  r  towns,  according  to  PlO* 
lemy,  was  Cuinir\  i. num,  which  seems  to  be  ' 
formed  from  the  (  >  itic  Coodate,  meaning  '*  a 
confluence Sox  the  town  was  situated  at  the 
confloenee  of  the  Ardnt  and  the  Ligeris.  ft 
aficrwr\rit^  took  the  name  Cfih''  prdvlr,  \^  hcnre 
the  modem  niune  SamttS  (dfp.  tie  in  Loire- tnfe- 
rieure.)   Cm.  B.  6.  3,  9.  Lem.  td. 

Nawtoitfs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
whose  territory  is  not  easily  defined.  For  C»-  • 
sar  speaks  of  the  Nantoaies,  Verat^n,  and  8e^ 
d  uni  m  ooninnctiao,  and  does  not  markeotlkeir 
separate  limits.  On  the  whole  ft  it  moil  Mkely 
that  their  territory  is  now  thr-  part  of  the  Alp* 
called  Le  Chablais,  and  ie  bos  dt  ia  VtUUe, 
Ca$.B.  A  9, 1,1  i  it  10. 

NAPHiLua,  a  river  of 
into  the  Alf^as.  Pau$.  L 
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Kin,  not!  Nera^  a  river  of  Umbria,  whose 
waien^  iauu  as  Sox  theirsalphureousproperues, 
MMi  thioorb  the  lake  Yelinus,  ud  iaittiiif  ftom 

tbencc  with  great  rapidity,  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
Il  rises  ai  lUe  luoi  ul  muuai  Fisceiliu,  on  thai 
ptrt  of  the  chain  of  the  Aroeniaes  which  se- 
{Mirates  the  Sahines  from  FiceDum,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum.  Cram. — Ovid. 
Met.  11,  V.  330.—  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  517  — Cic.  ad 
AUic.  4,  eo.  15.—  'I\kU,  Ann,  1,  c.  79, 1.  3^  c.  9. 

Nijoo  MAxnoa,  bow  MwAmm,  dip  dt  F 
A»de,  ihc  first  Roman  colony  established  in 
Gkkul.  It  was  a  very  ancient  ciiy  of  ihe  Volcae 
Tecto^uges;  having  been  colonized  by  Porcius 
■ad  Mareius  the  oonsnli^  A.  U.  C.  &^  it  be- 
caoM  the  chief  city  of  die  province,  which 
hence  derived  the  name  of  Tsarbonensis,  Its 
^«thet  of  Martius  it  received,  not  from  the 
ecnsii]  Marcios,  bat  from  Mars,  because,  as 
Cicero  says  in  the  oration  for  Funteius,  it  was 
specula  vojmli  Romanx  ac  propugnaculum,  isti4 
natuntious  (  GaUorum)  oppositum  et  objeclum.  C. 
J.  Cvsar  aent  a  aeoond  (wiocur  to  this  city*  coo- 
•Mn^of  the  Teteniw  of  thelOthle^uiB.  It 
was  led  by  Tib.  Clandios  Nero,  the  father  ol 
the  emperor.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Ati- 
cini  from  the  river  Atacinus,  and  Decumani, 
from  the  Kkh  \cg\oa  {a  decima  kgimu.}  CSm> 
B.  G.  3,  20;  7,  7;  8,  46.  Ltm.  ed. 

Narbonk.nsis  Gali.ia,  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  bounded  by  the 
Aip,  the  Pyreflean  mottttttins;  Aquitania, 
Belgica,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  contained 
the  modern  provinces  of  L««n^tMr«i^,  Provence, 
DanMhine,  and  Savoy.    Vid.  Gallia. 

maiaa,  aaatioaof  Gternuur,iatheU|iper 
PalBtiaate.   TheU.  dt  Ckm.  A 

Narnia,  or  Narna,  anciently  Nequinum, 
now  Narni,  a  town  of  Umbria,  washed  by  the 
rifW  Nar,  from  which  it^eceived  its  name.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  still  visible  the  remains 
of  jui  aqueduct  and  of  a  bridge  erected  by  Au- 
gustus.   Liv.  10,  c.  9. 

Naho,  a  hrer  of  Daimatia,  "  now  N«rtnta, 
n  eouMieraUe  itivcBi,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bosnia'  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesina.  Scylax  speaks  of  a 
great  lake  in  the  interior  of  the  eoontty,  from 
which  this  river  flows,  cootaining  an  island  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  extent. 
Modern  maps  uniy  lay  down  .some  extensive 
marshes  in  this  directioa.  The  Emporium,  to 
wUeh  the  anne  aneienl  geographer  aUndes,  as 
being  situated  eightv  stadia  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Naro,  mav  apply  to  the  Narona  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note.  Its 
rains  should  be  sooghl  Mr  in  the  rmut/r  of 
QuUlNtnn**  Omm. 

Narycia,  or  iTM,  or  Naryx,  a  town  of  Mag- 
na Qneciajbuilt  by  a  colony  of  Locrians  af\er 
Ihe  Mlof  Troy^.  The  place  in  Oveeeefrom 
which  they  camp,  bore  the  same  name,  and  was 
the  country  of  Ajax  Oileus.  The  word  Narf- 
ciAit  is  more  imiTersally  understood,  as  applj- 

alo  the  Italian  ookMix,  near  wiiieh  pines  and 
ir  tMsigivw  in  abuadaaee.  Vtrg.  G.  %  t. 
438.  JBn,  a,    m— Orui.  Akt.  15,  v.  706. 

NasamOnbr,  a  savage  people  of  Libya,  near 
theSjrtes,  who  general Ir  lived  upon  plunder. 
Cvrt.  4.  r.  1—LuM.n.  9.  v  430  — //tfrsJbt  fl;c 

i^.—su.  iL%  V.  110, 1. 11,  V.  isa 
)MrIliH%atowa 


the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.    Liv.  26,  c»  9L 

 Also  a  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuiie. 

Nat^m),  now  A'eliiear,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alp^  ,  and  falling  into  tile  Adriatic  east  of  Aqai- 

leia.    Pitn.  3,  c.  iH. 

Nava,  now  yahe,  a  river  of  Germany  fall* 
ing  into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  bekiw  Menis 
nciL  Bist.  4,  c.  70. 

Nalcratis,  a  ( iiy  of  Egypt,  on  tbc  left  side 
of  the  Caiiopic  uiouih  of  the  Nile.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  lis  commerce,  and  nu  ship  was 
permitted  to  hind  at  tuiy  oliicr  place,  but  was 
obliged  to  sail  directly  lo  ihe  ciiy,  there  to  de- 
posiie  its  cargo.  It  gave  birth  to  Aihensrua, 
The  inhabiiants  were  called  NattcnUUtg.  or 
NmiermMa.  BtrodU.  9,  c  97  and  m.— 
Plin.  5,  C.9. 

Naulociics,  I.  a  maiiiiine  town  uf  Sicily 

near  Peloruiu.  II.  A  town  of  Tlirace,  on 

the  Euxine  Sea.  Plin.  4,  c  11.  III.  ,i  pro- 
montory of  the  i.vlaud  of  liubios.  IV.  A  town 

oftheLocri.    /-•/in.  4,  c.  3. 

Maopactvs,  or  Kaufactvm,  "  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Locrian  territory,  and 
dose  to  Rhiuin  of  .E;oIia,  wa.s  said  lu  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  cjtrcum->tauce  of  the 
HeracUds  havinf  thereconstructed  ibe  fleet  in 
which  thcv  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  Persian  war  ibis  city  was  occupied  by 
the  Aihoinaiis,  who  there  cstabllNhed  Mu^- 
senian  Uelou^,  after  they  had  evacuated  Itliume. 
The  acquisition  ofNaupactus  was  of  great  ink* 
portance  to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
uesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  sUition  for 
their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  nut  only 
afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  upa  ooak> 
mimicafian  with  Goreyra  and  Acamania,  Imt 
enabled  them  also  to  walch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  to  guaid 
against  any  desigxis  they  Blight  form  agaiast 
their  allies.  Some  important  naval  opoi  aiions, 
which  took  place  otl' this  city  in  the  ili.:d  y»*ai 
of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thucy- 
dides.  After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  general 
against  the  .ZEtolians,  the  latter,  .supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force, endeavoured  to  M-ize  Nau- 
pactOB  by  a  CMlf»  4»  main  ;  but  such  were  the 
able  arrangeroenis  made  by  Demosthenes,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  place  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Acamanian  auxiliaries,  that  t!ie  ciu my 
did  not  think  proper  to  prosecute  the  auempL 
On  the  terminatian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  Naupaclus  surrendered  to  the  Spar* 
tans,  who  expelled  the  Mes^enians  from  the 
place.  Demosthenes  acquaints  us  that  it  had 
afterwards  been  occupied  by  the  Adueans,  but 
was  ceded  by  Philip  (KTMscedon  to  the  JExo- 
lians,  in  whose  passession  it  remained  till  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The 
latter,  after  baring  defeated  Antioehns  at  Ther> 
mopyUc,  suddenly  crossed  over  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  that  of  C\)rinih,  and  invesietl  Naupac- 
lus, which  would  probably  have  been  taken, 
notwithstanding  the  obstinate  defence  made  by 
the  iEtolians,  bad  they  not  obtained  a  truce  by 
the  inlervrnlion  of  T.  Flaminius.  Pausanias 
!;peaks  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  in  this  ciiy,  and 
also  of  one  dedioated  to  Diaaa.  Nanpactus  was 
still  a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 

Hieroclot,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
 — .   ^ 
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iltfMi  il«iIM  ni^MUt  by  the  Torks,  i  dan  era, 
SepmiU  bf  the  Greeks  and  Lcpanto  by 
FnmkS.    '  Ntfaeu;  says  Sir  W.  GeU,  'is  a 
■tefiMe  patkaiie  and  a  niinona  toira;  bnt  it 

is  worth  vijiiung,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact 
idea  ol'  the  ancient  Greek  ciiy,  with  it*  citadel 
on  mouni  Itkeguni,  whence  two  walls,  coming 
down  to  the  coast  and  ihe  ptain,  foim  a  than- 
1,1 '  The  poit  abaultttelr  runs  iata  the  city, 
an  i  IS  hut  within  the  walls,  which  are  ereciea 
oa  the  ancient  foundatioui.'"  Cram. 

Navplu,  "  the  port  of  Argo«,  derived  ivs 
Bame  and  origin  from  Naupliiis,  the  son  ot 
Neptune  and  Amymotie.  Nauplia  was  deserted 
and  m  txiins  when  visited  by  Paiisanias.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  expelled  several  centories 
Oefbra  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspicion  of  their 
liavoaring  the  Spartans.  The  latter  people  in 
coasequfjice  received  ihem  into  their  territory, 
and  established  them  at  Methone  of  M^senia. 
He  noticed  the  vestiges  of  its  wall  and  harbour, 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  fountain  named 
Canathus.  It  has  been  Micceeded  by  the  mcxiern 
lown  of  Ni^i  di  RomarUot  as  it  is  called  by 
ibe  Orvetcs,  whk^  poaaesses  a  feitresa  of  some 
sin-n  trth  n^nlwel!  observed  there  some  remains 
of  ihe  wails,  which  were  constructed  in  the  po- 
lygooal  style.  '  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune is  not  known :  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
still  exhibits  a  copious  Iknr  of  water.'  Sir  W. 
Gell  remnik  ih  u  '  Xauplia  is  the  best  built 
city  of  the  MoTca.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  whichare  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
wall.  The  port  is  excellent  and  very  de}cn.si- 
ble.'  Naiiplia,  according  to  Pausania?,  was 
fiftv  stailia  from  Temenium."  Cram. 

NAiTPoaToa,  a  town  of  P«miMM«,  on  a  river 
of  fhe  aaroe  name,  now  celled  Otfr  vt  Upper 
Laybach.  Vdl.  Pal.  2,  c  lia— Mn.  \  C.  18. 
—  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  c.  'JO. 

NikUaA,  I.  a  country  of  Scythia  in  Asia. 
Curt.  8. — IL  Of  India  witbm  the 
Arrian, 

NAUSTATmnrs,  I.  a  port  of  Phocfpa  in  Ionia. 
Iav.  37,  e.  St.— II.  Also  a  port  of  Cyrenaica, 
mm  Bondartd.  SIrab.  17. 

NAxn.q,  I.  now  \nxia,  a  eelebrafed  island  in 
the  .Eg^can  Sea,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  was  formerly  called  Stren- 
gyltf  Dia,  Dioitpias,  and  CaUiptlis ;  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Naxo$  from  Naxus,  who 
wn-  (I  the  hcail  of  a  Carian  eolnny  which  set- 
tled in  the  island.  Nnxos  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fhrfn,  and  its  wines  are  Mill  fai  the  flame  re* 
pttte  as  formerly.  TheNnxians  were  nnri  -nlly 
governed  by  kings,  but  they  aOerwards  ex- 
changed this  form  of  government  for  a  republic, 
«d  enjoyed  (heir  liberty,  till  the  age  of  Pisls- 
Iraifia,  who  anpofnted  a  lymnt  over  them.  They 
wp-p  Tfiinceu  hy  the  Per'^inns  ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darais  and  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
they  revolted  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Peloponnesinn  war  iTiey 
fopponed  the  interest  of  Athens.  Bacchus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island.  The  capital 
was  alao  cal  ed  Naxos ;  and  near  it,  on  the  80th 
flept.  B.  C.  377,  the  Laeedtemoniana  were  de> 
fpntr  d  >?v  Chabfias.  Thueyd.  1,  Ac. — fkro- 
doi  —Diod.  5,  Op/rf.  'Met.  3.  r.  636.— 
Fir/.  Mn.  3,  v.  Wt.—Fma.B,  e.  PfaiAir. 
•II.  An  anrirrtf  Town  on  t}te  m.sfi»m  "^idr 


There  was  also  another  team  at  lie 

iIi>;Liiice  of  five  rniles  Iroin  Naxos,  wliich  bore 
the  same  name,  and  was  ollen  called  by  con* 
tradiatinellott  I'amnwnniwm    Ptm.  3->OML 

13.  111.  A  town  of  Creip,  nuTed  lot  iitnes. 

Plin.  36,  c.  7.— IV.  A  Ciiuui,  who  jjuve  h'* 
name  to  the  greatest  of  the  Cyclades. 

Nazunsos,  a  town  of  Capfadocia  where  8t 
Gregory  was  bom,  and  henoe  be  ia  ealled  Nrntt^^ 

Nka,  or  .\ofa  insula, n  small  island  between  , 
Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which  rose  out  of 
ihe'^en  tl'Minf,'  an  earthquake.    I-'lin.-J.  c 

ISfJErruiH,  now  Selo,  a  river  ol  Mag^a  Uiav 
cia  near  Croiona.    Ovid.  Mft.  lb,  v  bl. 

NaANOBoa,  (or  u,)  a  town  ol  Troos.  Piim* 
5,  c.  90. 

Nr.ArnTTs  "in  Italian  A'a^ii,  and  with  t» 
i\af>Us.  luQUiiierable  accounts  exist  relative 
to  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  ciiy;  but 
the  fiction  most  nrevalent  seems  to  be  thai  which 
attributed  it  to  the  siren  Panhenope,  who  was 
cast  u}K)n  ii.v  shorts,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
the  name  bv  which  it  is  usually  designated  m 
the  poets  or  antiquity.  According  to  Strabo, 
ihelomhof  this  pretrri  lefl  foundress  wasshoa-n 
there  in  his  time.  Hercules  is  also  mentioned 
as  founder  of  Neapolisby  Oppian  and  Diodoms 
Siculus.  We  find  also  consMlerable  variations 
in  what  may  be  re?rarded  as  the  historical  ae- 
roufi'  (if  (iiiL'iii  III  Ntapolis.  Scyinnus  of 
Chios  mentions  both  the  Fhocaeans  and  Cu- 
maeans  as  its  ftmnders,  while  Bienhanns  of  By- 
zantium names  the  Rhodians.  Hut  hv  frir  the 
ma^  nutnerousand  must  respcctai)leuuihoritiee> 
attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumaeans;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  theirproximitv  rendershighly 
proliebte.  Hence  the  coucanon  of  thin  dty 
with  Euba*a,  so  freouentljr  nlhi  l  '1  t  j  by  ihe 
poets,  and  especially  by  Statins,  who  wa.s  bom 
hrre. — A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero  of 
the  name  of  Etimelus  as  having  had  divine  ho- 
nours jpnl  to  bim, probably  as  founder  of  the 
cnv.  Tlie  dnteol  ihe  roumlaticn  of  this  colony 
is  not  recorded.  Velleius  Paierculos  obeerves 
only  that  it  was  much  poeterior  to  that  of  th» 
parent  ciiv.  S;rnVo  '-oemsto  recognise  another 
colony  sulv;e»jueni  tothat  of  theCurasean.s,  com- 
posed of  Chnlcidians,  Ptehacusans,  and  Albt^ 
nians.  The  latter  were  probably  the  same  who 
are  mentioned  in  a  fhiRment  of  Timaeus,  quoted 
by  Tzet2?s.  as  havinir  mitrrateii  to  Italy  undeV 
tbe  command  of  Diutimns,  who  also  insiitaied- 
tbe>*^«WTii^«,  still  observed  at  Neapolie  in  the 
till)'  tf  f^'n'^ii'  The  passage  of  Strabo  aK)ve 
cited  wiii  Bccotintalso  lor  the  important  chonsre 
in  the  condition  of  the  city  now  under  eonsi{le> 
ration,  which  is  marlied  bpr  the  terms  PalaepoliS' 
and  Neapolis,  both  of  wh«fc  are  applied  in  it  Yy 
.Tncienf  wtifer*-.  T'  i-;  !o  be  noliced  ihnt  PnlrR- 
polis  is  the  nnme  under  which  Li  vy  mentions  il 
when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
ronnerf  i'-:  hi'Jtorv  with  that  of  Rome  A.  IT.  C. 
4*29;  while  Polyhius,  speaking  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  wa#, 
that  is  ahoot  siity  yeain  sAerwardis  emptojn 
obIt  that  of  l"*eafo?i«.  Urt.  howerfv.  eiearfr 
alliifles  'i  thf  two  cities  as  existin?  at  tho  nme 
lime:  but  we  hear  no  more  of  Pal«poli.s  alter  it 
had  nnderpMe  a  sfe^p,  and  mrrendered  to  th« 
npTTTnn  nnm'.    A'^rori-^int'tofh^'snTTir  hfMnrian, 
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of  SicQy,  founded  75d  years  before  the  Chris-  j  tins  town  stood  at  no ygeat  distance  from  the 
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MM  of  Neapolis,  ceitainly  nearer  to  Vesuvius, 
iumI  in  Uie  plain,  li  wasbeuayedby  twuul  lUi 
chief  ciiizens  to  the  Roman  ooiimiI  A.  U.  C. 

42y.  Respcciing  the  |)o!>mon  ol'  ^Veai'Dhs,  ii 
may  Ik  &ccii  liom  Pluiy,  liiui  ii  w  j>iuccii  bc- 
tweaa  the  nver  Sebethus,  uuw  il  Fium  Ma4- 
Uaiona,  and  the  small  i:»iaad  Megariii,  ur  Me- 
galia,  as  SkOlias  calli>  ii,  uu  wbicliiAe  LtuteiJel 
Uco  now  stands.  It  is  probable  thai  xS'eaj<uli.>» 
Kou^ht  the  alliance  of  the  Roinaus  not  lung  ai>ci 
dw  ftU  of  the  neighbouring  ciiy ;  tbi  we  fiiul 
thai  tiiey  were  supplied  with  ship;^  by  itiui  luwn 
LQ  the  hrsl  Pumc  war,  lui  the  puipuseol  i:iov>- 
ing  over  intu  Sicily.  At  Ihaiiuue  \vc  may  sup- 
poM  tiie  inhabiianti  ol  XieapoUiit  liise  twHc  oi 
Cama;,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Qreelr  cha- 
racter Iroin  l>oing  cutn|>elled  to  admit  the  Cani- 
panian^  inui  ihs.it  cuuunonweaiihi  a  ciicum- 
Manoe  which  has  been  noticed  by  Straba  In 
tlint  f?ooL:rapher's  iiiiie,  however,  there  still  re- 
iiiuiucti  uuuudam  traces  of  their  fiist  origin. 
Their  gymna:>ia,  clui>s,  and  societies  were 
llarmiid  aiier  tlie  Gre«k  manner.  Public  games 
were  edebrated  every  five  yean,  which  mi^hi 
rival  in  celebrity  the  iiuist  lainous  instiiutiuDs 
ui'lliai  uaiure  esiabUshed  lu  Greece  ;  while  the 
indolence  aadbaraiy  of  Grecian  manners  were 
also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Neapolis 
many  a  Roman  whose  age  and  temperament  in- 
clined them  to  a  lite  ol  ease.  Claudius  and  Nero 
8^em  to  have  shown  a  like  predilection  for  Nea- 
fxriis  asa  residence.  The  qnthetof  t/octo,  ap- 
plied to  this  city  by  Martial,  proves  that  litera- 
ture continued  to  flourish  here  in  his  time. 
Among  other  superstiiKjri.s,  we  learn  lioin  Ma- 
crohius,  that  the  r<eapoUtaiu  worshipped  the 
son  under  the  appearanee  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  culled  Hebon.  This  fact 
is  contirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  by  a  re- 
narfcaUe  Qreek  inscriptiaii.'*  Cram. 

NcBo,  a  high  mountain  near  Palestine,  be- 
yond Jordan,  from  the  top  of  which  Moses  was 
permiticil  to  view  the  promised  laml. 
NsBBiMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Lebrixa. 
NaBBAnai,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where  the 
Himera  rises    Sit.  1 1,  v.  237. 

Nkmjea,  I.  a  town  of  Arffolis, between  Cleonic 
and  Phlius,  with  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  in 
the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  killed  the  celebrated 
MeBMBen  lien.  This  aBonal,  bom  of  the  hm^ 
dred-headed  Typhcn  infested  the  neif^bbour- 
hood  of  Nemaea,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  under 
continual  alarms.  It  was  the  first  labour  of 
Hercules  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  hero,  when  he 
foimd  that  his  arrows  and  his  clab  were  useless 
against  an  animal  whose  skin  was  hard  au  J  im- 
penetrable, seized  him  in  his  arms  and  soueezed 
nim  to  death.  Tlw  oooqneror  clothed  hiniMlf 
in  the  skin,  and  games  were  instituted  to  com- 
memorate so  great  on  event.  The  Nemaian 
^ames  were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives 
in  honour  of  Arcbemorm,  who  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent,  (  Vii.  Ar«MNeni«,)and  forenles 
some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one 
of  the  four  great  and  .solemn  games  which  were 
obaerved  in  Greece.  The  Argivea,  Corinthians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleona,  generally  pre- 
sided by  tnms  at  the  celebration,  in  w^hich  were 
exhibited  foot  and  horse  races,  chariot  races, 
boiinff,  and  wrestling,  and  contests  of  every 
kWi  both  gymnical  and  cqnaMrin.  The  eon- 
'  with  aoMBiafdiffabn^ 
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terwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  ol  the 
ad  ventuie of  Archemurus,  whom  his  niUMiaid 
down  on  a  spri^  ul  that  pltmt.  They  were  eekv 

u  aicd  eveiy  tlmd,  oi  uccoiUiii^  loullicrs,  t  vi.  ly 
niiii  year,  oi  luotc  ,  lupcity  ou  iiic  i:>i  uud  jil 
year  ol  every  Olympiad,  ou  the  lAb  day  of  the 
Goi  intbian  month  Atnirmiis,  which coi  res|K»nd.« 
to  our  August,  i'hcy  sei  veit  a^  uu  eia  lu  thf 
Aigives,  and  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the  mi^^'h- 
Itouiing  countiy.  li  was  always  usual  ibraa 
oratorio  prunouneeafiineralorMiun  in  meoBory 
of  tiie death  ol  ArcbemoiU'>,  and  ihtjsew  ho  div 
tributed  tiie  piues  wmx  always  drih>td  m 
mourning.  Liv.  27,  c.  'M  aiid  31,  1.  34,  c.  11. — 
Ovid.  MU.  U,  V.      cpb    V.  4ii.— i'MA  m  0< 

Slr.'b.  8.— //i/-//*.  lal>  'M)  nud  -JT^i— AjW&tf.  3, 

c.  (i.  11.  A  river  ot  Peloponne:ius,  falling intn 

the  bay  ol' Corinth.  Lie  33,  c.  15. 

NoucsL's,  u  town  ul  Gaul  in  Langutdttf 
near  the  mouth  c»l  the  I{h4uu:,  now  JSisnutt. 

Nkmetact;m,  a  town  ol  Gaul,  now  Arras. 

NatisTJis.  a  (jierman  people,  whom  Cesar 
places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  at 
the  conimeiicomeiil  of  the  Hercynia  Silviu 
They,  in  tact,  dwelt  upon  both  sides  ol  ilie 
Rhine,  where  are  now  the  ducki  tU  Badtf  and 
iilfire.   Cm,  Ii.  G.  1,  31.   Ltm.  Ed. 

Nemossitb,  (or  um,)  thecapiialof  the  Arveni 
in  Gaul,  nov  Ckmnt,  Imam.  1,  V.  4I9L— 
atrad.  4. 

NEo-CJouHtA,  a  town  of  Pontus,  whkibi 
Pliny  places  oo  the  Lyons.  It  is  now  Mftaar. 

D'AnviU^. 

IS' KON,  a  town  of  Phocis.— •There  was  also 
another  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  countij, 
on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  It  was  afierwaras 
called  'A(A«rw.  FbU,  m  SffU^FimMM, 

—Ilcrodot.  8,  c  38. 

NnoNTit  Hos,  a  town  of  jBdlia,  near  the  Beiw 
mas.   HerodU. — PUm, 

Nephei>is,  a  cape  of  Cilicia.   Liv.  33,  c.  90. 

NkptiM  Fwum,  I.  a  place  near  Ccnchreac 
A\kla,  1|  c.  lif.— -IL  Another  in  the  island  of 
Calauna«-«^11I.  Another  near  Maotinea. 

NrptOnu,  a  town  and  oi^y  of  Magna 

Gnrrin. 

Nki  tv  MU.M,  a  promuniory  of  Arabia,  attha 
entrance  of  the  gulil 
NniPBOB,  a  oeseit  idand  nrarthe  Thraeian 

Cbersooestis. 

NiuiiTOS,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  accord* 
ing  to  Mela.  The  word  Neritos  is  often  appb- 
ed  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca;  and  Ulyoaee, 
the  king  of  U,  is  called  Neriiius  dux,  and  his 
ship  Nerilia  naris.  The  people  of  Sagimtnm.as 
descended  from  a  N^iian  colony,  wre  cdmd 
NeHtin  prolea.  Sil.  It.  2,  V.  317.— I'lVjr.  jEn, 
3,  v.  'Zll.—Plin.  i  —Mela,  2,  c.  l.—  Ocid.  Mek 
13,  v.  712.  Hem.  A.  963. 
KsarroM,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  called 


Nkricm,  or  Artabwhi,  a  promoatoiy  of 
Spam,  now  Cape  FiniMnrt,  Sirab.  3. 

Nmamlvm  Tanuua,  bathe  at  Roose,  laada 
by  the  empererNera 

Ncatn^M,  an  inland  town  of  Lucania,  now. 
Lagonegro.    Liv.  0,  c.  20. 

Nnrii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in  the  second  Belgi* 
ea,  among  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  of  tut 
j^waUiaffn' 
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•ordered  upon  Germany,  thef  elumed  to  to  «f 

German  origin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  as 
the  oUier  Gallic  people  bad  done,  the  mipremacy 
if  SmM.  They  were  surrounded,  perUcnlariy 
on  the  north,  by  other  warlike  tribes;  and  it  was 
among  the  great  achievenienis  ol  Cxsar  lo  break 
the  ^irit  ot'  this  fierce,  unyielding  tribe.  They 
we 9mau[ ihoM  who  dwelt mue moAt  north- 
cm  peiiiOfGMl  comprised  in  Fruwe,  and  had 
beyond  the  people  of  Germania  Secunda,  the 
Merapii  and  Baiari  of  the  ls'ethtrlan<U.  A  por- 
ticm  of  the  department  Ai  Nord  now  represents 
ih  e  i  r  settlements,  «mI  Ahm»  iiAlMir  capital  cal- 
led Bagacnm. 

MEaACTtM,  a  (own  of  Istria,  at  the  WKIth  of 
ibe  Arsia.  now  CattU  Nuwo. 

Ifam,  (is  or  idis,)  now  NUUm,  an  Mimd  on 
the  coast  ol  Campania,  famous  for  asparagus. 
JLucan  and  Siatius  speak  of  its  air  asunwhole- 
lome  and  dangerom.  PUn.  19,  c.  8. — LAnum. 
6.  V.  90.— Ct£.  lui  iltf.  16^  ep.  1  and  %^SM.  3, 
S^lv.  1,  V.  14a 

Nesscs,  a  river.    Vid.  Kcstus. 

NsRUti,  or  ^Esaus,  now  littio^  a  small  river 
of  Thraee,  rismg  in  noom  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  j^"'£;ean  Sen  above  the  island  of"  Thasos. 
It  wa:>  fur  M)me  time  the  buiudary  ol  Macedonia 
onihe  east,  in  the  oaove  eaenaive  pofirtr  of  that 
kiaedon. 

NnvM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  now  eaUed  tiUo^  on 
the  eastern  coast.  SiL  1^  i^^Bif^CU.  m  Wn. 
i,c  96,1.5,0. 61. 

Nana,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  JUUa,fl;c.  1. 

Nic.t:a,  1.  a  town  of  Achaia,  near  Thermo- 

pyl;r,  on  the  bavof  Malia.  11.  Ajownof  II- 

lyricum.- — III.  Another  in  Corsica.  IV. 

Another  in  Thrace.  V.  In  Boeotian  VI. 

now  JV^,  a  city  of  Lignria  in  the  eoontry  of 
the  Intemelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  It 
was  foimded'  by  the  Ma^^ilians,  and  was  Ion? 
eOQSidered  to  belong  rather  to  Gallia  Provinou 
dMB  to  Italy.  It  is  now  in  English  called  AFice. 
— — y  II.  A  town  of  Bithynia,  now  l%^ik  and 
Ai'ce,  west  of  the  San-niniis,  on  the  lake  A.sca- 
Atiu.  lis  earlier  name  was  Antigonia,  bm  Ly- 
slmaciitM,  in  hoooor  of  his  wife,  ebai^gied  it  to 
Nirra.  The  general  council  nf  bishop,  called 
by  Consiantine  A.  D.  326,  was  hold  in  this 
plaee;  and  her«'  iht,"  (Ux  srinesof  Arius  were  I'or- 
mallT  examined  and  discussed.  No  council  is 
considered  of  greater  authority  than  this,  at 
which  the  creed,  known  nsthc  Isicene,  was  part- 
ly drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  empress  Irene, 
to  give  the  coonefl  greater  authority,  which  she 
wt'shed  should  declare  in  fnvonr  of  the  worship 
of  image?,  ordered  that  also  to  convene  at  iV'ica-a; 
and  here  that  superstition  was  formallv  reinsiat- 
ai  wlUebhadbeapaitiaUy  aboliahed  i)^ 
oraoB  etRnls  of  ihe^narian  I>eo,  the  Iconoclasc 
—— VIll.  A  place  of  some  repute  in  India. 
This  town  was  bnilt  by  Alexander  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  HydaspeR,  opposite  Bncephalia. 
Thebuildingofthisciiywasin  com  memoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Mace<lonians  over  Poms 
and  the  Indians.  ChavsMT<L 

liMBPaoaivMt  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
die  Btllicha,  immediaiely  ahonre  its  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  above  the  Fns^va  Semirnmi- 
dis.  It  was  built  by  Alexander  during  his  east- 
era  expedition,  and  on  theaccesrim  ofSeieDCUs 
Callinirustoihethroneof  Syria,  it  was  repaired 
aad  fortified ;  and  the  name  of  CaUinicoai 


assigned  to  It  instead  offhat  which  it  had  borne 

before.  It  is  probable,  hLwever,  that  the  new 
town  was  built  upon  the  opposite  or  south  aide 
of  the  Billicha.  Uader  the  emperor  Lso,  tin 
fillh  who  bore  that  name,  Callinicum,  was  des- 
tined to  another  change  of  title,  and  Leontopo 
lis  succeeded  to  the  former  appellatioB.  The 
eastern  writers  designate  u  oy  the  name  oi 
Amos,  and  here  the  Cahph  Haroun  Alrashid 
established  his  favourite  residence. 

NiCEPnoRius,  now  Kkabmtr.  Vid.  Ceniritu. 

Nicer,  now  the  Neckar,  a  river  e/t Germany 
It  rises  in  the  Abnoba  mons,  Black  MortnUtin 
and  flowing  for  tiic  greater  part  of  its  course  to- 
wards tlie  norih-west  in  Wirtfmberg,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Brnden^  the  countrv  of  the 
Maroomamri  before  they  troastd  the  Mayne,  ft 
turns  towards  the  west,  and  falls  laio  the  lUiine 
near  ManJuim,   Ausan.  Mos.  423. 

Niai,  1.  a  city.  Vid.  Nicaa.  II.  A  river 

falling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellum.  It  is  now  call- 
ed Lenza,  and  separates  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
from  Parma. 

NicoMsoiA,  now  Ih^ikmidt  a  town  of  Bi- 
thynia fomded  by  NIeomedes  IsL  at  the  bead 
of  the  Astacenus  Sinus  on  the  north,  and  nppo> 
site  the  town  of  Astacus.  It  was  the  enpital  of 
the  cotmiry,  and  it  has  been  compared,  for  iM 
beauqr  aiui  aiaataess,  to  Rome,  Antioch,  or 
Alexandria.  It  became  celebrated  for  being,  for 
some  time,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantinc  and  most  ut  his  imperial  successors. 
Borne  suppose  that  it  was  origmaOy  called  AMa- 
ciis,  and  though  it  was  generally  believed 

that  thev  were  all  dinerent  citie.s.  Amvixan.  17. 
—Paus.  5,  c.  12.— P/in.  5,  &.c.—Strab.  12,  &c. 

Nicopous,  L  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  U. 

A  tDWB  of  Armcilia  minor,  bnflt  byPompey  die 
Great  in  memori-  of  a  victory  which  ne  had 
there  obtained  over  the  forces  of  Milhridates. 
According  to  D'Anville  it  is  now  called  Dirri- 

ki.  Strab.  IS.  III.  Another  in  Thrace,  btiili 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nestns  by  Trajan,  in  me- 
mory of  a  victory  which  he  obtain*  >'  th.-rc  over 

the  Barbarians.  IV.  Another,  of  £pirus,  on 

the  Ambracian  gulf,  west  of  the  river  Cbim> 
dnis,  nnd  nenrly  opposite  lo  Actium.  It  was 
I'ounded  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory 
obtained  over  Antony  before  the  last-named 
place,  and  "  may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
miiMof  alldieraminndingeities  in  ^pfrwiand 
Acarnanio,  nnd  even  as  far  as  JFaoUa,  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity. 
So  anxious  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new  co> 
lony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among 
those  states  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Ara- 

ghictvonic  aasembly.  He  al!M>  ordered  games  to 
t  eeicbrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Suetonius  .states  that  he  enlarged  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Neptune 
the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encampeil  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval 
trophies.  Having  afterwards  fallen  into  decay, 
it  was  restored  by  theemperorJiili;in.  Hierocles 
terms  it  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus.  Mo* 
dent  tfavellets  dcMribe  the  feiaaiiuioriTieoptK 

lis  ns  very  extensive ;  the  site  which  they  neenpy 
is  now  known  the  name  of  Preresa  Vecekm. 
Mr.  Hughes  observes,  that '  the  first  view  of 
the  isthmus  «a  wkidi  it  stood,  oorered  with 
immense  laiaaof  ■Mieat  edidcee,  is  paitkrutac* 
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jy  curionr  and  striving.  The  most  proauneDt 
objea  is  Ibt  mm.  ol'  a  laiKe  liieatre,  cresUng  (he 
lop  of  ft  rising  emineiioe/  The  same  tiaveller 
jKXiccd  also 'an  aqueduct,  which  broaght  wa- 
ter truui  Uie  duaaace  ol  thirty  miles ;  a  large  en- 
closure, siqp|M6ed  to  have  been  thai  of  the  Acro- 
ftdia  mwiiiMwd  br  Dio  Gassiosi  within  the 
city  itself  a  bemariftil  UtOe  tiMRire,  aid  %  temple 
of  Ceres.  Near  tho  ciiy  are  to  be  seen  the  rmm 
of  the  suburb,  mcoiioDcd  by  Strabo,  where  the 
Actian  gMMS  were  celebrated.' "  Crmm.— 
V.  Two  towns  in  Moesia :  that  which  has  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  in  Nxcopoli,  waserected 
bv  Trajan,  in  memory  ul°  Ins  victories  on  the 
Ilambe,  (mpofiiie  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  or 
OttL  The  Tietory  of  Bajazet  oblaiaed  against  the 
flower  of  I  he  chivalry  of  France  in  the  year  llfiKl, 
renewed  its  iame.  and  seemed  again  to  justify 
its  distingnnhfid title.  Theother  Mossienciiy 
of  the  same  name  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  towards  the  Haemus  moun- 
tains and  the  borders  of  Thnice.  It  is  now 
^Viojcon  the  Jantia^  the  iatrusof  antiquity,  and 
ili  wbaiiea  ontUitbcam  eansed  it  to  be  aiir> 
nametl  ad  latrum.  VI.  Another,  noar  Je- 
rusalem, founded  by  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
— — >VIL  Another,  in  Dacia,  built  by  Trajan 
Ittpafpetaate  the  memory  of  a  celebrated  battle. 
— VlII.  Another  near  the  bay  of  Issus,  built 
by  Alexander,  in  Cilicia. 

NioEa,  or  Nigris,  {His,)  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  rises  in  iEthiopia,  and  falls  bf  three 
mouths  into  the  Atlantic,  little  known  to  ttte 
ancients,  and  not  yet  saiisl'actoniv  explored  by 
the  modems.  Plin,  5,  c.  1  and  6. — Akia,  1,  c. 
4,  L  3,  c  K^PtoL  4,  c,  6.  "  Ptolemy,  the 
Mit  infimned  of  the  aaeient  geographers,  and 
commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
dems, M.  D' An  V  ille,makes  mention  of  two  great 
liven,  the  €HUr,  which  runs  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  nearly  like  the  Misseiad,  or  BaAr- 
d-Oasel  in  our  modem  maps;  the  other,  the 
A'l  iT/  r,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  JolUxi, 
from  east  to  west  Bitt  in  ibUowing  the  literal 
■eaiiiiifforPlolemy,  weatenoleemia  thatthb 
author  tnouprht  all  that  hi.s  comraentafor  makes 
him  say.  He  seems  to  give  the  Ni^er  two 
eowies;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  NieriUs,ihe 
Other  easterlr  lo  the  Libyan  lake,  besioes  differ- 
ent canals  of  derivation,  hr  one  of  the  most  am- 
tngaous  words  in  the  Greek  lan^u.Tjre  v,) 
aword  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  a  plare  where  t  wo  roads  separate,  or  a  canal, 
or  a  simple  bendin?.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
unceriainiies,  and  applyinjr  to  the  interior  the 
sy.^lem  of  M.  Gossclin,  which  contracts  Ptole- 
lay's  map  to  two  thirds,  some  have  attempted 
10  pnm  that  the  Mtr  and  the  Niver  of  Ptolemy 
do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigriiin.hut  were  only 
mall  rivers  on  the  southern  declivitv  of  mount 
Allw.  The  great  characteristic  marlr,  given 
Plinv,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  Mooi^s,  appears  to  ns  con- 
dosive  sgainst  these  recent  hypotb 
inv  ihe  name  of  the  Nile  ortlue  Neffoes  to  the 
Misseiad,  and  supposin}?  that  both  this  river  and 
the  Nieer  lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the 
Mlid%  D'Anville,  and  long  after  him,  Rennel, 
kftiNiaoDStructed  maps,  half  traditional  and  half 
kgrpolkctieal,  which  are  usually  followed  with 
ition.  BntftmynMtfe^ 
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grapber  has  proposed  an  important  alteration, 

which  tnno^i"'«  to  moie  than  a  mere  modiA^ 
tion.  Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  riveir 
the  general  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D'- 
Anville and  Rennel.  he  adds  an  outlet  ccHinect- 
ed  with  the  Gulf  of  Oninea.  '  To  the  west  ol 
Wiangaft'm^  this  author,  '  the  JStlc  has  n 
southerly  eeone;  and  the  Mimktd,  aier  hm- 
Hip;  crossed  the  lake  of  Fittree,  then  that  of  8i- 
megondu,  leaves  this  last  in  two  leading  bonoh- 
es,  which  encircle  Wongara  and  tall  ima  the 
Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  t^Hith- 
westcrly  cours^,  till  it  terminates  in  the  t^iw;'  pf 
Guinea,  where  ii  Ibrnts  a  delta  between  iis  w  eM- 
ero  branch,  the  ifii^-i-WaiMs,  and  the  easteoi 
one,  Ri»-dd-Ref*  Atthevenrtkne  whcntWn 
hypothesis  appeared  tobe  established,  an  opinion 
diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the  least  probi^ 
ble  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  was 
given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered 
(he  Niger  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile^ 
allowing,  however,  that  it  frequently  disappear^ 
ed  under  fwand.  Some  of  the  eootradictory 
testimnnieiafihe  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians 
may  be  inftBifNMly  combmed  in  iiavour  cf  liue 
opinion,  but  tne  oilf  powerful  aiynient  is  d»> 
rived  from  a  reeest  aeeoimt  of  a  joimey  per^ 
formed  by  water  from  Tombwttt  to  Catra. 
The  journal  has  come  lo  us  in  an  indirect  chan- 
nel. Mr.  Jackson,  British  consolat  Mogadare, 
collected  from  the  oral  declafttien  of  a  Jlbf*^ 
can,  who  had  visited  Ttmbuctoo,  various  par- 
ticulars, by  means  ot  which  he  wishes  to  de^ 
monstrate  the  identity  of  the  Niger  witk  tlw 
Nile.  '  The  Mi  tl  Akitd.  or  Nile  of  the  If». 
groes,'  says  this  writer, *&i  abo  called  MM- 
Aefrir,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that  of  Elpypt  is  call- 
ed  Sil-tl-Masr^ox  JSU-tl  Sckam,  from  the  Ara* 
bic  terms  finr  Egypt  and  Syria.  Theinhabitaali 
of  TVwi^<:/«»  ana  the  whole  of  central  Africa 
maintain  that  these  two  rivers  coiuinunicate  to- 
gether, and  even  that  they  are  the  .vune  river 
The  Alrieaiks  are  surprised  when  they  hear  that 
the  Europeans  make  diem  two  diiUnet  rivtin 
experience  Imvin?  tautrht  them  Otherwise^'" 

MalU-Iirun.     Vid  I^ilus. 

NiLcs,  anciently  called  Egfflmit  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  nvers  in  the  world.  Ibiaoorces 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  mo- 
derns are  eciually  ignornni  <if  tiicu  situ.itinr.  ; 
whence  an  impoKsibiliiy  is  generally  meant  by 
the  proverb  of  NUi  caput  anmnrt,  **Tm 
Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- 
ceals its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  .sci- 
ence. At  least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  \ham 
is  known  to  nsaow  than  was  known  in  the  timt 
of  Eratosthenes.  That  learned  librarian  of  A.- 
exandrindistincrui'^hcd  three  principal  hranrhes 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterlv  vvas  ihe  TacoM 
of  the  mcWIems,  which  floweif  down  the  north 
side  of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second 
known  branch,  or  the  IUm  River,  first  makes  a 
circuit  on  the  table  landof  Abyisinia,  and  then 
flows  down  through  the  plains  of  £kmuMr,  or  o( 
I^Ntftt.  The  sonrGca  of  this  JHmt  Ahwt  were 
fonnd  and  described  hv  the  Jesuits,  Par?  and 
Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  preiendeii  dis- 
covery of  Bruce.  These  two  rivers  are  tribute 
ries  to  the  While  Hirer,  the  Bahr-el-Atnad, 
which  is  the  true  Nile,andtbesoarresof  which 
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Negro,  named  Dar-el-Abiad.  The  moontaim 
l>uiu  which  u  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Tegla  ; 
and  probably  form  pan  oiihe  Al-  QvaMor  motm- 
tuna,  or  the  momiiaiiui  of  the  Mood.  As  it 
aeema  proved  that  tnifdleis  have  paaaed  by  wa- 
ter from  Tomt^utM  to  X^iro,  the  Niger  must 
lall  into  the  Nile,  and  be  reallr  the  Nile  itself; 
tfr  there  must  be  intermediaienven,  forming  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Niger  a  communication  re- 
sembling thai  which  was  found  by  Humboldt 
between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  The 
fifst  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  aopponed  bv  a 
▼ague  ranantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  BatonUM. 
The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  which  can 
reconcile  the  accounts  ul  persons  who  have 
limvelled  hjr  the  way  of  TomknOm,  with  the 
positive  testimony  ol  Mr.  Browne,  according  to 
which  the  uvtT%  Missclad  and  liar-KooUa,  run 
from  south  to  north.  This  fact,  which  is  gene- 
ral^ admittedi  does  nu  allow  us  to  auppoce 
•Df  other  eoBmiimieatkai  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  bo  formed  by 
eanak,  which,  like  those  of  Cusiqutan  in  Guiana, 
mi^t  wind  along  a  table  land  where  the  sources 
nf  the  AHsselad  and  Bar-KooUa  are  at  a  short 
diMwce  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  ori- 
gis.  reccivee  two  large  rivers  from  AbyssiAia, 
■M  ibeB  ftcnaaii  extensive  circuit  inthecmm- 
tr>'  of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At 
three  ditferent  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  intermpt  ilc  course,  and  at  each 
place  the  harrior  is  sormounted.  The  second 
cataract  in  Tnrkish  Nubia  is  the  most  violent 
and  most  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at  Synu 
or  iUKMtm,  and  introduces  the  Nile  mto  Upper 
IfjrpL  The  height  of  this  cataract^  singularly 
exaggerated  by  some  traveller!*,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five 
fceL  At  the  place  called  liatu-tl-Bahara  the 
river  divides  into  two  branches;  the  one  of  wnich 
ftnringio  1lo8etla.aBd  the  oraertoDanieni, 
contain  between  them  the  present  Delta;  but 
this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pelusian  branch,  which  u  now  choked  up 
with  sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch, 
which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partiv  lost  in  lake  Btko. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  de- 
pression as  compared  with  that  of  the  adjoining 
dejien,  together  with  its  great  verdure  and  fer- 
iility,  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
Althau;?h  irre;^nl;\r  encroachments  are  made  by 
shifting  bonks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at 
prtsept  on  the  increase.  The  different  hogaz, 
or  months  of  this  pi  rat  river,  have  often  changed 
their  position,  and  are  .still  changing  it-,  a  cir- 
cmnsiance  which  has  occasioned  long  discn^- 
sioBS  among  grographers.  The  following  are 
(lie  most  established  resalis.  The  seven  months 
of  the  Nib',  known  to  the  ntiriiii:-^.  wei»'.  1.  Tlie 
Canopie  mouth,  corresponding  to  ilie  present 
nouth  of  lake  Rtko ;  or,  according  t'  i  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  ,4/'f»i/^/r,  or  Maadee  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  one  time  it  had  communicntions 
with  the  sea  at  both  of  lh««e  pla<  es.  In  that 
ease  it  is  probable  that  ihc^e  bkes  existed  near- 
^iiliwfr  fveNBt  SUM, except  Uutt  the  Jfite 
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proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  wa- 
ter with  which  ibcy  are  now  filled.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  bottoms  of  these  lakes  wepa 
formerly  higher,  ss  we  know  of  no  natural  pn^ 
cess  by  which  surfaces  of  snch  breadth  could 
bave  fx'en  subsequently  excavated.  *2.  The 
BoibUint  mouth  at  Rosetta.  3.  The  HtUmilU 
mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  prrsCK 
lake  liurlot.  4.  The  Phalnitic,  or  Bucolit  M 
Daiiiiftia.  5.  The  Mendestan,  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Aknzalek,  the  mouth  of  which  js 
represented  by  that  of  iMM.  &  Tha  aisiMlsfc 
or  Sn'lie,  whfefa  seems  to  leave  aonw  liaees  or 

its  termination  to  the  cast  of  lake  Meiutaleh,  un- 
der the  modem  a^liauon  of  Omm-J-'aredje. 
The  braneh  of  the  Aile  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez^ 
which  now  loses  itself  mihe  lake.  7.  The  P*» 
lusuic  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is 
now  the  most  easterly  motuh  of  lake  jMnwoMi 
where  the  rutais  of  rdiMiinn  are  still  TisiHe. 
The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  difler.in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  at  diflerent  sea.soas  uf  the 
year.  In  its  ordinaiy  stale, this  river  carries 
vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  t>om  its 
mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  hogax  of  Damieita 
is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  u  lien  ilie  waters  are 
low.  That  of  Rotietia  does  not  exceed  lioor  or 
five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  eaehof  them 
has  forty-one  feet  more,  and  airort'/.'!  of  twenty- 
four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.  The  navigation 
is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods:  for  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataract  to  the  hof^ax  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, the  strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  as- 
coid  the  river,  by  means  of  set  satis,  with  eqtial 
rapidky.  The  celebrated  plaii»  of  Egypt  wooM 
not  be  the  abode  of  perpetual  fertility  were  it 
not  for  the  swellings  of  the  river,  which  both 
impart tothem  the  requusitc  moisture,  and  cover 
than  with  fectilixing  notod.  We  now  know  for 
oertain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded, 
and  what  was  asserted  by  Apntharcides,  Dioilo- 
rus,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Had- 

S'  Michael,  that  the  heavy  tnaoal  rains  between 
e  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  flood.s. 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occa.sion 
inundations.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences 
with  the  soannersdlstiee.  The  river  attaina  its 
greatest  height  at  the  auiiimnnl  equinox,  con- 
tinues stationary  for  someday.s,  then  diminishes 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter 
solstice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  r^ 
mains  in  the  large  canals.  At  this  period  the 
lands  are  put  und^^r  culture,  The  soil  is  cover- 
ed with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  \tff 
thickness.  The  fertility  and  general  prosperity 
of  Egvpt  depvnd  nnicb  on  a  certain  me(1inm  in 
the  height  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inunda- 
finnv:  too  little  rise  or  too  m"ib  near  ly  equally 
hurtful.  In  September,  1816,  M.  Belzooi  wii> 
neswd  a  deplorable  seeike,  from  the  Nile  havmg 
risen  tlu'-e  IV<  i  and  a  half  above  ihe  highest 
mark  lef\  by  the  former  inundation.  It  wis 
prcKluctiveof  nneof  thegreaiest  calamities  that 
had  occurred  in  the  memor>'  of  anv  one  living. 
Risintr  with  uncommon  lapiditv,  ft  carried  off 
sivt  lal  \  illai.'r^..  niid  •iome  hundrrds  of  their  in- 
habitants. During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it 
llni  neqnhes  a  green  eolo«r,  soasetiBw^  prMif 
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ittp.  After  fhlrif  or  forty  days,  this  is  siioeeed- 

«d  %'  a  brun'iii.^h  red.  Thesechanges are  pro- 
tably  owing  lu  ihe  augmentatioDs  which  it  re- 
ceives from  different  lemporary  takes  in  sacces- 
noa,  or  tnm.  the  waters  tormfid  bgr  a  saccewion 
(MTnuns  on  the  diffirrent  table  laus  of  the  inte- 
rior  of  Alrica."  MalU-Brun. 

NtNus,  a  celebraied  city,  now  Nino,  the  capi- 
tal of  Assyria,  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
by  Ninus,  and  calle«l  .Vitucck  in  Scripture  I', 
was,  according  to  the  rolauonuf  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  fifteen  miles  long,  nine  broad,  and  foriy- 
eight  in  circuiiiter«iice.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
large  walb  100  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  whicn 
throe  chariots  could  pass  together  abreast,  and 
was  defended  by  15O0  towers  each  200  feci  \u^h. 
KintK  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  uf  Cyax- 
aresand  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  B.  C. 
606.  Slrad,  \.—Dtod.  'l.—Uerodot.  I,  c.  185, 
Ac. — P.ii/.?.  H,  0.  33. — Lucian.  "  Tlie  viUai^e 
of  Nonia  oa  the  banks  of  the  Tigris^  ojwosiie  to 
Moattl,  i«  aseertained  to  be  the  site  ofdie  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Here  arc  found  a  rampart  and 
fos^,  iaur  miles  in  circumference;  out  Mi. 
Kinnear  believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  found- 
ed subewqucntly  to  the  time  Adrian,  so  that 
Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now  in  existence." 
MdU-Brun. 

NiPHATEs,  I.  a  mountain  of  Asia,  which  di- 
vides Armenia  fVom  Assyria,  and  from  which 
the  Tigris  takes  its  rise.  It  is  not  the  part 
which  was  called  Niphaies  that  formed  this  na- 
tural boundary,  but  rather  a  prolongation  of  the 
chain  which,  running  somewhat  south  and 
flcretching  cast,  nnite  the  Niphaies  of  Armenia 
to  the  '/.a;:nis  on  ihe  boundaries  of  Media. 
"  The  chains  of  Tauru!>,"  says  Malie-Brun, 
"  enter  Armenia  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  they  ri"^  considerably  in  advancinj;  u> 
the  east:  the  Ji'iphiiUs  of  the  ancients,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  sommits  all 
the  year."  Kir?.  (7.3,r.9Dv^flM.  IL—JMIa, 
l,c.  15. — II.  A  river  of  Armenia,  falling  into  the 
Tigris.  Ho.al.%  od.  9,  v. 30.— Liteaa,  3,  v.  2-i5. 

NisA,  a  celebrated  plain  of  Media,  near  the 
na.spian  St^-a,  famous  foT  its  hoiMS.  BtTpiot. 
3.  c.  lot].    Vid.  J\rif$a, 

NisjBA,  a  naval  station  on  the  coaala  of  Me- 
garis.  Strat.  & 

Nisfn!,  a  stronir  and  famous  mititarv  post 
if  Mesopotamia,  towards  the  banks  of  tne  Ti- 
gris, between  thai  river  and  the  Masius  mons. 
The  cotmtry  to  which  it  belonged  was  called 
Mygdonia,  and  Nisibis  was  sometimes  known 
as  Antiochia  Mygdonioj.  "  This  place  is  seen 
afterwards  servinij  as  a  barrier  lo  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  enterprises  of  the  Parthians. 
But  it  was  at  length  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  nne  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
which  succeeded  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my in  the  expedition  of  Julian.  Nisibis  is  now 
ajplace enlirelr  open,  and  reduced  to  a  hamlet." 
twAnville.  "  The  north-west  part  of  the  pasha- 
lic  of  Or/a,  or  the  ancient  Mygdonia,  presents 
OS  with  luxuriant  pastnref?  and  flowery  hills. 
Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthemusia,  flrorm 
tviot,  *  a  flower.'  Here  the  famous  flirtress  of 
Nisibis  stood  so  long  out  against  the  arms  of  th« 
Parthians.  It  has  only  left  some  feeble  traces  in 
like  town  of  iVli^Mi.  a  place  vhich  is  remarked 
ftqr  white  ma.'*  mm-Btm, 

tM 


ITiff  Ros,  an  island  in  the  JSgeoa  Sea,  at  the 

west  of  Rhodes,  with  a  town  of  the  «^me  namew 
It  was  ori?in  ally  joined  to  the  island  ui  (Jus,  ac- 
cording 1  I'lmy,  and  it  bore  the  name  of  l^o-- 
pkyris.  I^ieptune,  who  was  sttpposed  to  hava 
»eparateif  thinn  with  a  Mow  of  nis  trident,  and 
to  have  then  overwhelmed  the  giant  Polybotes, 
was  worshipped  there,  and  called  yisyrtus. 
ApoUod,  1,  c       JMWa,  2,  c.  l.—Slrab.  10. 

NmoBttiGEs,  a  people  ot  Gaul.  Their  coun- 
try corresponds  to  ine  present  deparunent  de 
Lot  et  Garonne,  and  their  ancieni  capual  ot 
Agenntim  retams  the  ancient  name  in  the 
French  Ag^t  instead  of  assuming,  as  do  the 
i^teaier  number  of  the  Gallic  towns,  the  name 
of  the  population  to  which  it  belonged. 

Nmtu,  a  city,  and,  as  D'Anville  observes, 
a  country,  of  Egypt,  west  of  the  Nile.  This  re- 
gion, which  was  but  a  de»ert,  is  called  Scithiaca 
in  Pioleiny,  and  produced  as  an  article  of  trade 
an  abundance  of  mire.  "  The  mountam  of 
JVo^rva  sldm  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of 
that  name.  That  motmrain  contains  none  of 
the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  la.  the 
valley,  sttch  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petrosilex. 
There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are 
covered  with  cryslallizaiions,  both  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  sea-sali|  and  of  natron  or  carbonate  of 
soda.  When  a  Yolaroe  of  water  contains  both 
of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  tir^t  to 
crystallize  ;  and  the  carbonate  of  i.oda  is  then 
dqiosited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the 
two  crystallizations  seem  to  choose  separate  lo- 
calities in  insnlated  parts  of  the  same  lake. 
This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek 
monks.  Their  four  convents  are  al  once  their 
fortresses  and  their  prisona.  They  subsist  on  a 
■^mal!  jnanlity  of  IcL^iniinotls  seeds.  The  ve- 
getaiiuii  in  these  vaJieys  has  a  wild  and  dreary 
aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear 
no  frait.  Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest 
of  natron.*  MaUe-Brun. 

NiVARiA,  an  i^l;lnd  at  the  west  of  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  l^turiffe,  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Fm.  6,  C  38.    Vid.  iimUee  Fortunata. 

Nof.A,  sn  ancient  town  of  Campania,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  before  the  first  Punic 
war.  It  wa.s  founded  by  a  Tuscan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others  by  an  Eubcean  <»lony.  It  is  said 
that  Virgil  had  introduced  the  name  of  Nohi 
in  his  Georg^ics,  but  that  when  he  was  refused 
a  gloss  of  water  by  the  inhabitants  as  he  passed 
thraitgh  the  city,  he  totally  bloued  it  out  of  his 
poem,  and  sut^tituted  the  word  ora,  in  the 
235th  line  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Georgics.  Nola 
was  bc>;iegedbyAnnibal,  and  bravely  defended 
by  MarccUus.  Augu.stus  died  there  on  his  re- 
turn fVom  Nea])olis  to  Rome.  Bells  were  first 
invented  there,  in  the  ben-innin^of  the  flAh  cen- 
tur\',  from  which  reason  ihey  have  been  called 
Nola  or  Campava,  in  Latin.  The  inventor 
was  St.  Paulinus,  the  bishop  uf  the  place,  who 
died  A.  D.  431,  though  many  imagine  that  bells 
were  known  ]on^  b«^f  ire,  and  onlv  introduced 
into  church&s  by  that  prelate.  Beibre  his  time, 
congregations  were  called  to  the  church  by  the 
noise  of  wooden  rattles  (.vjrr^ /liTTfrt.)  Pnterc. 
1,  c.  7.— S«4?/.  in  Aufi.—Sil.  8,  v.  517, 1.  12,  v. 
IBl.— yl.  Grttitut,  7,  c.  90.— Ltr.  S9, «.  14  and 
39J.»t,e.l3. 
NowIiMBi.  fUPaitlL 
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NoME.srcM,  a  tiAv  n  of  ihe  Sabines  in  Italy,  i 
"iajuaus  lor  wine,  and  now  called  LauittUana, ' 
The  dictator,  Q,  Servilios  Phscus,  gave  the 
Veicnics  and  Fidenato  battle  there,  A.  U.  C. 

and  luialiy  deleaied  them.  Octd.  FaM.  4. 
r.  905.-2^  e.  36^  L  4,  c.  9^1%^.  JBn. 
6,Y.  TJ8. 

Vouicmf  ft  town  of  Areaitift,  vhldi  mdved 

its  name  from  a  wile  ol  Lycaon.  There  uas  a 
mouotaii)  of  the  same  name  in  the  ueighbour- 
hood.  Evander  is  sometimes  called  Sonacrius 
ktros,  as  bein|;  an  Arcadtnn  Ky  birlh,  and  Ata- 
lanta  Sonacna,  as  beiu;;  a  ;uiuve  ol  the  place. 
Curt.  10,  c.  m.—  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  T.  97.    AM.  8, 

lab.  10.— PoMf.  8»  c  17.  &c. 
Nona,  I.  a  town  of  Latinra  near  the  centre. 

m  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  "  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  early  Latin  cities  bv  Fhny  ;  and 
I>i(m.  Hal.  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of 
that  nation.  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans 35  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the 
inr'):i'i-  <  ;  ific  \'"lsci.  This,  however,  rendered 
Norba  particularly  sabject  to  their  derai^taiions, 
especially  on  the  part  criT  the  Prirernates,  who 
lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  bnt  neither 
these  repealed  aiiarks,  nor  even  the  distresses 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  had  power  to  shake  its 
fidelity  to  Rome.  The  disastrous  end  of  this 
cjty  pave  further  proof  of  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  it  had  espoused  ;  for  the  zeal  which 
it  displayed  on  the  behalf  of  Marius  and  his 
party  drew  upcm  it  the  vengeance  of  the  advene 
taction.  Besieged  by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's 
senerab,  it  was  opened  tu  hun  by  treachery  ; 
bat  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  vic- 
tims of  a  bloody  conqueror.  The  name  of  C. 
NorKmU'^,  who  wa'^  descended  from  a  dis'in- 
Spiishcd  familr  of  this  city,  occurs  freqitently  in 
ue  history  of  those  dirastrous  times,  as  a  con- 

/  spicnnn*:  lender  on  thp  side  of  Marius."  Crnm. 

 II.  There  was  another  town  of  the  .same 

name  in  Apulia.  The  inhabitants  of  Norba 
Latina  were  called  Norbani,  while  those  of 
rforba  Apula  were  designated  as  the  ITorba- 

nensps.  HI.  Carsarea,  a  town  of  S{Min  on 

the  Tagus  now  Alcantara. 

NoRBiA,  *'  a  town  belonging  lo  the  Norici. 
Cluverius  places  it  on  the  IcO  bank  of  the  Ta- 
gliameiito,  near  Veiusone.  Strabo  spe  iks  ol'  its 
^old  mines,  and  further  mentions  ihnt  Cn.  Cnr- 
bo  had  an  unsnccessflil  action  with  the  Cimbri 
fn  Its  vlehiity.  Pliny  informs  ns  that  Noreia 
no  l^in^'cr  pxi^tcJ  in  his  time."  Cram.  To 
this  n  may  Ik;  added  from  D'Anville,  that  "  it 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  hv  a  body  of 

•  Boiens.  ^vhn  are  to  bcdistin^tiished  from  tno<;e 
established  in  Jiohtmia,  and  from  a  time  ante- 
rior to  the  invasion  of  the  MarcomanSi  who 
diove  this  nation  into  Noricnm." 

NoalcTM,  a  province  of  the' Roman  empire 
aroons'  the  Alps.  The  PnnidH'  on  the  nnr'.h. 
a  portion  ot  the  CEnus  (/«»)  upon  the  vsc^i, 
ihe  Camic  Alps  and  .purees  of  the  Savns  on 
the  south,  and  the  Cetius  mnns  upon  the  east, 
(lesrribc  the  boundaries  of  Noricum.  These 
lim:N  corre^pnnd  ".'enerallv  with  those  of  Ca- 
riTiUua,  Slirta,  the  country  contiguous  to  SaJts- 
bmrgk  and  Lintz,  and  Austria  Propir.  **  Thfe 
country,"  snvs  D'Anville,  "  which  i^;  first  spok- 

.  en  of  as  having  a  king,  followed  the  fate  of  Pan- 
loiria:  for,  when  it  vt»i«diieed,NoTicani also 


became  a  frovince  under  tlie  reign  of  Augustus. 
Afterwards,  and  hy  the  muliipltcatiuu  of  jftc- 
vinces,  there  is  distinguished  a  Aoriam  Ri- 
pense,  adjacent  \o  tlie  l^nntibc,  from  a  Suricurh 
JfJudiUrrnnewH,  di5iani  liom  that  river  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps."  The  Nerici,  from  whom 
the  conntrr  seems  to  have  been  named,  possess* 
ed,  at  the  tune  at  which  it  became  a  pmvince,  a 
small  portion  only  dfili-  Miil  in  ilic  Il<l|■;h-we^l; 
the  Sevaccs,  the  Ahmni,  and  the  Aiiibidiani  u«- 
cupying  the  other  p<iriions  near  to  Vindclicia 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  iron  iluii  uns drawn 
from  >uncum  was  esieemtd  c-\cellcni,  and 
thence  Aoncus  cnsis  was  used  to  express  tbe 

Joodness  of  a  sword.   Dioma,  Btrieg.—Stnit, 
.—PUh.  34,  c.  14.— 7^e»7.  Bist.  3,  c.  S.—Bo. 
rat.  1,  od.  IG,  v.  9.— OriV,  Vrt.  i  :,  v.TM 

NoTicM,  a  town  of  iEoiia,  near  the  Caysier. 
It  was  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Colophon, 
who  left  iheir  ancient  habitatiunv  because  Noii- 
um  was  more  conveniently  suuaiud,  it  being  on 
the  s<  a  shore.    Lir.  37,  c  26,  38,  39. 

NovMAUtberna:).  the  new  &hoj»  built  in  the 
fomm  at  Rome,  and  adorned  whh  the  shields  of 

the  Cimbri.    Cic.  Or,j(.  <2,  c.  (V'.-  The  T'.- 

Ures  laberna  were  adurucd  with  those  ol  the 
Samnitea.  l4io.  9,c  40. 

NovARM,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
Norara  in  Milan.    7\idt.  Hist.  1,  c.  70. 

NiivKSiiM,  a  town  of  the  riiii,  .»n  the  we.'^ 
of  the  Rhine,  now  called  Is'vys,  near  L'olu^hc. 
TbeU.  Bat.  4,  c.  96,  &c. 

NovioDi'NLM,  a  town  of  the  .^duii  or  ITcdui 
in  Gaul,  taken  by  J.  Caesar.  It  is  pleasan  ly  si- 
tuated on  theLigeris,and  now  calU  d  .\<'!//>?/',  or, 
as  others  suppose,  Nerers.  Cas.  Bell.  G.  2,  c.  12. 

NovioMAGis,  or  Neomjiccs,  I.  a  town  of 
Gaul,  now  \izni:t  in  rs'ormandy.-  11.  Ano- 
ther, called  also  Aanctes,  now  Syirc.  III. 

Another  in  Baiavia,  now  Nimegiun,  on  ihc 
sonrh  side  of  the  Waal. 

iS'oviLM,  a  town  ol  tsjiain,  now  ynyo, 
Novt'M  Co>a'M,  a  town  of  Insidma,  on  the 
lake  LArios,  of  which  the  inhabitants  werot 
called  Novoeometues.   Cie.  ad  Div.  13,  c. 

Nirrnu  AI.^ATEB^  ^.  I.  a  town  of  Campa^ 
nia  on  tbe  Samus, "  of  the  highest  aiuiquitv, 
bat  remarkable  only  for  its  unshaken  aiiich- 
men!  to  the  Romans  at  all  times,  and  for  the 
sad  disasters  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in 
consequence  of  thnt  attachment,  lis  mieiily  lo 
the  republic  during  the  second  Punic  war  drew 
down  upon  it  the  venfteanceof  Hannihal,  who, 
jifter  some  vain  attempts  to  seduce  its  inhabii- 
ants  into  his  party,  plundered  and  deblroyed 
their  city.  Its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  a  Ro- 
man pontiff  during  the  great  .schism,  ronsed  the 
fury  of  a  still  more  irritable  enemy,  Rtiggiero, 
king  of  Naples,  who  ay^ain  ra/cd  iis  wnlls  and 
dispersed  its  citizens.  They,  instead  of  rebuild- 
ing the  town  when  the  .Morm  was  over,  as  their 
aiirc-ror.s  h.id  done  before,  contiimed  to  orrnpy 
the  nei;<lilt  uring  villasres.  Hence  the  appear- 
ance of  tSse  mwlern  Xo€€ra,  which,  instead  of 
being  enclosed  within  ramparts,  spreads  in  a 
lone:  line  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
and  di"^plays  rric  liandMime  cdifi'  es  intermrn- 
j»Jed  with  rural  sccr.eiy.  It  rs  siifl  a  bishopric, 
and  derives  the  adttitionttT  oppeltai  ion  Pmm 
cnni,  from  the  circinn^iffrcp  of  jis  having  been 
for  some  lime  in  jov.r«-sion  of  the  Saracens." 
ButHtrti     M.  Another,  in  Uinbrja,  «a  tht 
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Flamioian  Way,  surname*!,  Camallaria,  nuw 

Ifocera.  III.  A  thial,  nuvv  Ijuzzara  in  Gai- 

lia  Cbialpina,  south  ol'  the  between  tbe 
moiiibs  d'  the  Nicta  and  the  Secia. 

NoMAirm,  a  town  of  Simiti,  near  the  sources 
of  ihe  river  niiriiis,  r  eld-r.itcil  lor  ihe  war  of 
^aneea  years,  which,  though  unprutKted  by 
walls  or  towers,  it  bravely  maintained  against 
the  Romans.  The  inhabitanus  obtained  M)me 
advantages  over  the  Roman  Ibrccs,  till  S<jipio 
Africanus  \v:is  ciii])ourrt'(!  to  finish  tlic  war. 
and  lo  see  the  de.struclion  o(  Numaniia.  tie 
b^anthesie^  with  an  army  of  sixty  ihonsand 
men,  an  J  wa^  bravely  opp<>se(5  hy  tLc  ftf-ir':;^!!, 
who  were  no  laarc  than  4000  men  aliic  to  bear 
arms.  Both  armies  behaved  wkb  nneommoii 
valour,  and  the  conrage  of  the  Nunuiptuies  vras 
toon  enao^  into  despair  and  fury.  Theirnnv 
visioTis  lir  :  m  to  fail,  ninl  lliev  r<'<i  the  J!i'>li 
of  their  horses,  and  aticrvaid;»  of  that  uf  ilietr 
dead  eompanions,  and  at  last  were  neoeasitated 
to  draw  lots  to  kill  an»1  (!cvonr  nne  nnnHicr. 
The  .nelancholysimauun  uf lUeir  aJfair,^ ubliged 
some  I  i  ^^urrendertolhe  Roman  general.  Scipio 
deaumded  (hem  to  deliver  themselves  up  on 
the  morrow;  they  refused,  and  when  a  longer 
time  had  been  f^rtinicd  to  their  petitions,  they 
retired  and  set  4re  to  their  houses,  and  all  de- 
StVOfttd  themselves.  B.  C.  133,  so  that  oot  even 
one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
qneror.  8ome  hi5torian.<?,  however,  deny  that, 
ari'l  '-Mi^jiort  ili:it  n  miinhcr  of  Nuinantines  de- 
liverea  them.'telves  into  Scipio's  hand!$,  and 
chat  ifty  of  them  were  drawn  in  triumph  at 
Rorr)'',  r^nfl  rest  sold  <?lrvvc<;.  The  con- 
queror obuiined  the  surname  of  Xunuiniinus. 
Flor.  2,  c.  13  — AjfiatL  Skr.—PattTc.  2,  c.  3.— 
— CS<.  1,  of.—Slrab.  2.^Msla,9,c. 6.—Plia^ 
Bfr«t.9,od.  12,  1. 

"N'rMEJfTAMA  VIA,  a  rntii  at  Rome,  which  led 
to  mount  Sacer,  throogh  the  gale  Viminalis. 
Lir..  3,  e,  » 

NuMiaA  TtA,  one  of  the  irreat  Roman  roads 
which  led  from  ihc  capital  to  the  town  of  Brun- 
du^inrn 

NuMicjos,  a  small  river  of  Latium.  near  La- 
^itim,  where  tbe  dead  body  of  JEaeas  was 
fAQDd.and  where  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
herself.  Virjr.  JSn,  7,  v.  150,  &jc—SU.  I,  v, 
349.— Ovid.  JUet.  14,     358,  Ac.  Fask  3,  v. 

NBMiDrA,  an  inland  eonntry  of  A(V!ea,  which 

B  5w  forms  the  Idagdora  of  A '  •: '  ■  ^  i  n !  BlVhil- 
gerid.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  soulli  V|r  Gaiturta,  west  bv 
Maaretania,  nnd  exst  bv  a  part  of  Libva  which 
wa<?  called  Africa  Propria.  The  inhabitan's 
vrcTi:  ;':illpd  .Vi-^m^ff^^,  and  afterwards  Jfimiiflit. 
li  was  the  kingdom  of  Massinissa,  who  was  the 
oeca.<ion  of  tbe  third  Punie  war,  on  aeeonnt  of 
the  offence  he  had  reccired  from  the  Canha- 
ginians.  Jti^urtha  reigned  there,  as  also  Juba 
toe  fitfher  and  aoo.  It  wa5  conquered,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallnst  was 
die  ftrsi  governor.  The  Nnmidians  were  ex- 
cellent w  nrr;i''  ;,  p n  1  'n  -"'i -ir  expeditions  they 
always  endeavoured  to  engaffe  with  the  enemy 
in  the  night  tiqie.  They  rode  withottt  saddles 
or  bridles,  wbeticc  tlier  have  been  called  in- 
frani.  They  had  their  wives  in  cominon  as 
the  rest  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  aniiquitt. 
MuC  t»^,—F%ar.  2.  e.  ii.Srat.  9  aiid , 


17.— Mtffn,  r,  C.4,  4c  — Orirf.  Mel.  15.  v.  751 
For  the  divisions  uf  Nuaudia,  Vid.  jV/aJjylt, 
JMumesyii,  and  Mfttirttania. 

Nuaau,  now  J^txa^  a  town  of  Picconm, 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Jtmmim.  Its  aftna^ 
tion  was  expoi>f  d,  arxl  tbe  air  considered  as  un- 
wholesome. .S"<<.  //.  8,  V.  4IG. —  Virg.  jEn.  7, 
V.  ':W.—MwluU.  13,  ep.  30.— Z.ir.  28,  c.  45. 

NvMPHjKt'M,  I.  a  place  near  the  walls  of  Apol> 
Ionia,  sacrcti  lo  the  tiymphs,  where  Apollo  had 
nl-o  aii  (iracle.  The  place  was  also  celebrated 
fur  the  coQiiouol  flames  of  fire  which  seemed  to 
rise  at  a  distance  fitnn  the  plains.  *'  Strabo 
soppfises  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  inins^  of  bito- 
tiicti  liquified,  there  being  a  hill  in  the  vidnitr 
whence  this  sobetance  was  dog  out,  the  eartn 
which  w«i  remove<l  beinf  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  bj 
Pu-idonius.  Pliuy  savs  this  .spot  was  consi- 
dered as  oracular,  which  is  cuofirmed  bj  Dio 
Cassius,  who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of 
Cvtii>-uUiii^  the  oracle.  The  phcTiomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  writers  here  jiK'ntiuiicd  lias  bcea 
verified  by  modem  travellers  as  existing  near 
the  village  of  SdeHitx^t  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aous,  and  near  the  jnnction  of  that  river  wilk 
the  Sti/rhit^'!  "  Cram.  It  was  there  that  a 
sleeping  saiyr  was  once  caught  and  brought  to 
Svlla  as  he  returned  from  tbe  Mitbridatic  war. 
This  monster  had  the  same  features  as  the 
poets  ascribe  to  the  satyr.  He  was  interrogated 
by  Sylla,  and  by  his  interpreters,  but  his  articu- 
fauiohs  were  oninteUigible,  and  the  Roman 
spumed  from  bim  a  creatare  whiefa  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beast  more  than  thtU 
of  a  man.    PluL  in  SifU^a, — Dio.  41. — Plln.  5, 

c.  29.— S/rrt*.  7.— Lir.  42,  c  36  and  49  IL 

A  city  of  Tanrica  Cbersonesus.  The  btiUd- 

ing  at  Rome  where  flie  nymphs  were  worship- 
ped, bo'c  nl  11  this  name,  being  adonied  with 
their  statues,  and  with  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
which  allbraed  an  agreeable  and  reflreahing 
coolness. 

Nysx,  or  Nysks  I.  a  town  of  j^llhiopia,  at 
the  south  of  E?ypt,  or,  nccordini^  to  others,  of 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  same 
name  in  Tndia,  wax  sacred  to  the  god  Bacdras, 
who  was  educated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
place,  and  who  received  the  name  of  Dinnysius, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Aio<  and  Swa, 
the  name  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  place  of 
his  education.  The  god  made  this  place  the 
scat  of  his  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  east.  Diodoras,  in  hit 
third  and  fourth  books,  has  given  a  prolix  afr 
count  of  the  birth  of  the  £:od  a:  Nvsa,  and  of  his 
education  and  heroic  actions.  It  is  thi.<»  Indian 
Xysa  that  is  properly  called  JS'agar.  This 
term,  which  signifies  among  the  natives  any 
town,  was  bestowed  narficnlarlv,  and  we  may 
suppose  as  a  marV  of  pre-eininenee.  upon  this. 
V  was  also  railed  Pi  mvsopolis.  Chriussard. — 
Mln.  3.  c.  l.—Or'ul  ML  1,  v.  13  SiC—ltoL 
7.  V.  \9».—  CnH.  8,  c.  10.— T'i  -.  ,Kn.  fi.  r. 

805.  According  lo  sotc  ireo^raphers  there 

were  no  les<  than  ten  jilaces  of  the  name  of 
Nysa.  One  of  these  way  on  the  cooj»i  of  EuboBa,' 
famous  for  its  vine^,  which  prew  tn  raeh  an  nn- 
common  manner,  that  if  a  twii:  vca^  planted  in 
tbe  ground  in  the  m  •ming.  it  iniuiediafely  pro- 
dtjced  grapes,  which  were  fuH  rioe  in  the  even- 
ing. ^IL  A.cit7  of  Thra  — ^IlL  Another*  . 
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«nued  on  the  tup  of  mouni  Pamaasos,  and  sa- 
ered  10  Bscchus.  «Ai«.  7,  v.  63. 

O. 

Oasis,  "  certain  fertile  ^]x>ts  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which,  from  the pecu  1 1 a  r  1 1 >  of  thei r  ^ i i  ua- 
tion,  amiA  nn  ocean  of  sand,  have  boen  dcnomi- 
naud  islands.  The  term  Ox'-is,  in  ihc  ancient 
laniTua^e  ul  lhc  country,  signifies  an  inhabited 
place,  adisiinciioa  safficienilv  intelligible  when 
cootrastMl  with  the  rast  wilaemess  around,  in 
which  even  the  nnostsavage  tribes  have  ii  'i  vm- 
rurcU  to  lake  up  their  abode.  Like  E^pi  iiMilf, 
.be*e  isolated  dependancies  have  been  described 
in  very  opposite  colours  by  diiTcrent  writers. 
The  Greeks  called  them  the  islands  of  the  bless- 
ed ;  ami  w  ithout  doubt  ihcy  apiK'ar  delightful  in 
the  eves  of  the  traveller,  who  lias  during  many 
painfulwccks  suffered  the  privailoosand  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  But  it  is  well  known  thai  tney 
were  generally  regarded  in  a  le.sj>  favourable  as- 

S!ct  by  the  Greelu  and  Romans,  who  not  un- 
equeaily  assigned  them  as  idaces  of  banish- 
menl.  The  state  malefiwtor  and  the  ministem 
pf  the  Christian  church,  who  were  sometimes 
comprehended  in  the  .same  class,  were,  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to  waste 
their  days  as  exiles  in  the  remi^tc  solitude  of  the 
Libyan  Oasis.  They  were  usually  reckoned 
three  in  number;  the  Great  Oasis,  of  which  the 
principal  town  is  El  Kargcki  the  little  Oasis, 
or  that  oT  El  tUa$&r ;  and  the  Northern  Oasis, 
more  freqnenllv  called  Siirah.  To  ihcM-  is  now 
added  the  Western  Oasis,  which  (inos  not  ap- 
vear  to  have  been  mentioned  by  any  ar)i  icnt  ge- 
ographer except  Oljtnpiodortis,  and  which  wa.<( 
never  seen  by  any  European  until  Sir  Archibald 
Edmonstonc  visited  it  arMnit  ten  years  a:ro.  The 
Great  Oasis,  the  most  southern  of  the  whole, 
consists  of  a  number  of  insnlated  spots,  which 
extend  in  a  line  pnrnllel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  separated  from  one  anolher  by  considera- 
ble intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  strt  tcliing  not 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  M.Pon- 
cet,  who  examined  it  in  169f),  says  thai  ft  eon- 
tains  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulet^,  nnd 
that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a perpenial  verdure. 
It  is  the  first  slage  of  the  Darjur  cara^Tin,  which 
assembles  at  SiW.  being  about  four  da]!'?  jour- 
ney from  that  town,  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Fnrshoul.  Sir  F.  ftennikcr  speaks 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  ecrlesiastirid  ar» 
difiectnre  which  happened  to  flill  tmder  his 
■notice  in  this  Oasis.  There  is  a  temple  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  building  composed  of 
petty  blocks  of  stone,  the  pillars  of  wnich  are 
oo.y  two  ftd  six  inches  in  diameter,  and '  even 
these,  tnalead  ofbeinir  formed  of  one  solid  block, 
are  constructed  of  mill-stones  '  Re  adds,  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  Is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
lamina  of-^alt  and  "land  mixed,  and  has  the  same 
apf)carai)ce  if  a  ploughed  field  had  Wf.r\ 
flooded  over,  then  frozen,  and  the  water  drawn 
jiS  from  under  the  ice.  This  remark  suggests 
a  qnestion  relative  to  the  oridn  of  diese  gras.s\' 
islands  in  the  desert.  Major  Rennel  thinks  thtit 
ihey  may  be  attributed  to  tht  vegetation  which 
wonld  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  springs  of 
■rater,  the  decay  of  the  plants  producing  soil 
until)  gradually  increased  to  the  extent  of  seve- 


ral leagues.  They  arc  universally  surrotinded 
by  higher  ground, — a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts for  the  abundance  of  moisture.  The 
climate,  however,  R  extremely  variablcj  espe- 
cially in  u  inter.  Suinetuncs  the  lains  in  ihe 
Western  Oasis  are  very  abundant,  and  liill  in 
torrents,  as  appears  from  the  furrows  in  the 
rwks  ;  hut  the '^(■^lMln  Sir  A.  Kdmonsione  made 
his  viMt  there  was  mnie  at  ail,  ai:ii  the  total  want 
of  dew  ill  the  hoi  months  sufiicicnily  proves  the 
general  dryness  of  the  atmorohcrc  Toesprinn 
are  all  strongly  impregnaled  with  Iron  and  stu- 
phur,  and  hoi  al  tlicir  source^;  Init,  as  they 
continue  the  i>aine  tluoughuui  the  whole  year, 
they  supply  to  the  inhabitants  one  of  the  princi- 
cipal  means  of  life.  The  water,  notwithstand- 
ing, cannot  be  used  until  it  has  oeen  cooled  in 
nn  earthen  jar.  The  Western  Oasis  is  called 
Beliata.  El  C.>i.:ar,  however,  appears  10  be  the 
principal  town.  The  situation  ortheplaee,  we 
are  told,  is  jicrfeclly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence 
at  the  ftx)!  of  a  line  of  rock  whicii  riscS  abruptly 
behind  it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens 
filled  with  palm,acacia. citron, and  varioosoiher 
kind  of  trees,  some  or  which  are  rarely  seen 
even  in  those  regions.  The  principal  edifice  is 
an  old  temple  or  convent  called  IJwr  el  Hadjuff 
about  fiAy  feet  long  by  twenqr*five  wide,  but 
presenting  nothing  cither  very  magnificent  or 
curious.  The  first  chamlier  is  24  feet  by  20; 
supported  bv  four  nillai>  five  feel  in  liiaineter  at 
the  shall,  the  walk,  as  far  as  ihej^  are  visible, 
being  traced  with  figures  and  luerugl3^bics. 
The  winged  globe,  encompassed  by  the  .■>er]>ent, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  is  carved  over  one  uf  the 
doors.  This  Oasit  v  eomposed  of  twelve  vtl> 
lages,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  each  other;  the  remaining  two  being  much 
farther  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  and 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  divi* 
sion.  The  sheiJcs  express  their  hetief  that  there 
is  inhabited  land  tolnc  westward, — adding  that 
some  Arabs,  who  had  lately  attempted  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  that  iI  k  uon,  mel  ai  the 
end  of  three  days  such  a  terrible  whirlwind  as  • 
compelled  them  to  ictnrn.  The  little  Oasis, 
or  that  of  E!  Kn^sar,  has  been  les<:  vi^^ited  than 
eitberof  the  two  others  which  have  been  longest 
known  to  European  traveHeifi  We  owe  the 
latest  and  most  distinct  account  to  Belzoni, 
wlu>,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from 
thevallev  of  Pnvoum,  arrived,  al  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day,  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the 
fiOsaA,— that  is,  the  El  Wah,  or  &  OhoA, 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  more  common 
term  oasis.  He  describes  it  as  a  valley  sur- 
rounded with  high  rtKks,  forming  a  spacious 
plain  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
about  six  in  hreadth.  There  is  only  a  small 
portion  riiltivatrd  at  present,  but  there  arc  many 
proofs  remaining  that  it  mast  at  one  time  have 
been  all  under  crop,  and  that  with  proper  ma- 
nagement it  might  again  be  rendered  fertile. 
We  have  still  to  mention  the  OasLs  o(  Siirah.  in 
some  re<;poctsthe  most  interesting  of  the  wh(  1e 
and  more  especiallv  as  coiyiected  with  the  tra- 
dition of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  temple  it  is 
generallv  nnderstood  to  contain.  It  is  situated 
m  lal.  29*»  IS*  N.,  and  in  long.  26^  6'  E. ;  be- 
ing about  six  miles  lonsr,  and  between  four  and 
five  in  wid  th,  the  nearest  distance  (h>m  the  river 
of  Egypt  not  exceedimr  one  hundred  andtwenty 
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miles.  A  la.-ge  rroportion  of  the  land  L>  occu- 
pied by  date-ir(.*es  ;  biil  llie  palm,  the  puincijia- 
uate,  iiie  lig,  [tie  ulivc,  Uie  vuic,  ide  apricot,  itie 
piuao,  aad  even  ihc  apple,  s^c  said  to  flourish  in 
the  gardens.  No  soil  can  be  more  fenfle  Tepid 
sp^nJ^^^,loo,  holding  salts  in  solution,  are  nuine- 
rou:>  uuaughout  the  disirici ;  and  U  is  imagined 
that  the  fret^ueacy  of  earthquake  js  coonccted 
with  itie  geological  siiructure  of  (he  surrounding 
country."  Hussefs  Egypt.  "Towards  the 
Istiuniis  of  Su^::  ideic  i>  au  Oasis  called  Korayn 
by  the  luhabiuints  ot  the  country,  li  contains 
eight  or  ten  hamlets  with  theii  gardens,  and 
alx)at  1000  inhabitants.  In  tli'*  '■■im>'  liircctioii 
m  i!kiUht:yd,  another  Oa<!is,  .Ndadca  by  a  wovd 
six  milt^N  lon^  It  contains  ten  villages  and 
aboot  tXWO  inhabitants."  MtUe-BrMi^ 

Oaxcs,  a  river  of  Crete,  which  received  its 
name  from  OaxQS  the  son-  of  ApoUo.  Virg. 
Bci.  1,  V.  tk}. 

OaawoA,  now  Akr,  a  river  of  Oemiany, 

ing  into  the  Rhine  above  Ritnmagcn. 

OccLLUM,  a  town  of  Qallia  Cisalpina,  in  the 
Coltian  Alps.  It  stood  near  ihe  source  of  the 
ClU9(H  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  Po, 
and  isnow  Uxtam  ui  PiedMonL 

OcHA,  a  mountam  of  BohcBa,  and  the  name 

of  Euba-a  it:ielf. 

Ociius,  a  river  of  Asia,  belonging  in  antiqui- 
tr  to  the  Jongdom  of  Paithja,nsingon  the  bor- 
ders of  that  cotmtrjr  and  of  the  |m>vinee  of 

Marpiana.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it 
separated  the  Dahae  from  the  Derbicsc,  bound- 
ing on  the  north  Uyrcania,  in  which  the  first- 
named  people  dwelt.  "  The  largest  river,"  says 
Malie-Brun, "  of  Khvrazan,  the  Tedzen  of  the 
Modems,  and  the  (Hktu  of  the  ancieiu?-,  kiso>. 
teelf  in  a  marshvr  lake,  according  to  Wahl,  but 
it  is  more  probaole  that  it  passes  through  the 
marshes  which  it  forms  to  rommaaicate  with 
the  srulf  of  Balkan."  Malk-BruH. 

Ori*  ■  I.  M,  now  Otncoli,  a  town  of  Umbria 
near  Rome.  Cic.  pro  MU.—Iav,  19.  c.  41. 

OctodCrus,  a  principal  niwn  of  the  Veragri, 
between  Gallia  and  Rhxtia,  in  the  Vnllis  Pen- 
nina,  now  X«<  Va^is.  It  was  sittiated  within 
the  confluence  of  the  Dmnt  e  and  the  Rhone. 
The  modem  town  is  called  Marti t^ny. 

OcTOOMA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hispa- 
nia  Citerior,  situated  on  the  Itx'ru>.,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  the  Ilercaoncs,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
r».  It  is  now  MtfiAimum  in  ilrrayPMS.  Cxs. 
B.G.\,  c.  61. 

Odressus,  a  sea-port  town  at  the  west  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  Lower  Mocsia,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Daniibe.  supposed  to  be  Vama.  Ovid. 

1,  ma.  9,  T.  h. 

Odeium,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens,  erect- 
ed by  Pericles.    Vid.  Aihca^. 

Odryss,  an  ancient  people  of  Thrace,  be- 
tween Abderaand  the  river  ister.  The  epithet 
of  Odrysitu  is  oAen  applied  lo  a  Thraeian. 
Omd  Md.  C,  V.  -m,  1  13,  T.  6M.— Stal.  Ack. 
1,  V.  ISi.—Uv.  39,  c.  53. 

OoYBsfeuM,  apromontory  of  Sicily,  at  the  west 
of  Pachynus. 

<£a,  a  cityof  Afrjga.    Vid.  Tripdi. 

CEsAi.iA.tne  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which 
it  received  from  king  lEbalus,  and  thence  (Sfto- 
lUa  fmer  is  applied  to  Hvacinthtis  as  a  native 
of  the  coiii'itrv,  an.!  rE'.'/'ius  sanffuis  is  used 
to  dntominate  hvs  blood.    Pam.  3^  c  1. — 


ApoUod.  3,  c.  10.  The  same  naoie  is  given 

to  Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedsrooniaa 
colony,  whose  ancestors  were  governed  bv  iKb^ 
lus.    Virg.  a.  4,  V.  li,  V.  4il. 

(EouLU,  L  acoontry  of  Peloponnesus  in  Ln- 

conia,  with  a  small  town  ol  ttie  same  name. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Hercules,  while 
Eurytus  was  kmg  over  it,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  often  called  iCuqfttpolU.'-^iL  A 
small  town  of  Eoboca,  where,  according  to  some, 
Euryias  reignetl,  and  not  in  Peloponnesus. 
airab.  8,  9,  and  iO.—  Virg.  -fs,**.  H,  v.  2yi.— 
Ocui.  iieroid.  $,  Akt.  9,  V.  l36.-^$tpkoe,  M 
Thrac:.  71,  and  HcAol. 

iKsK,  a  small  town  of  Argolts.  The  people 
ar<*  called  ilhuiuUe. 

iENU0£,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  "on  the 
Aehelons,  a  little  above  the  sea^  and  snrrounded 
by  marshes,  caused  by  tlie  overHowin^'s  of  the 
river,  which  reiidcicduapluccuigrc«ii strength, 
and  acterred  the  Athenians  t'rom  undertaking 
its  si^ ;  when,  onhke  the  other  vities  of  Acar- 
nania,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Pelopoone' 
sians,  and  became  hostile  to  .Itheiis.    At  a  later 
period  of  the  war,  it  was  however  compelled  bf 
the  Acarnanian  confederacf  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  that  power.    The  same  writer  gives 
us  to  unUer^Laud  thai  LEiuad.e  w  a.s  lirsl  luund- 
ed  by  Alcmxon,  according  to  an  oracle  which 
he  consulted  alter  the  murder  of  ius  rauber, 
and  that  the  nrovinee  was  named  after  his  sou 
Acarnan.    The  .1'''.:o!ians,  havinc:  in  process  of 
time  conquered  ihui  pan  uf  Acutuaiua  which 
lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Acheluus,  became 
also  possessed  of  lEniadx,  when  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  under  circumstances  appaicntlr 
of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which  u  Is 
said  they  were  threatened  wi'ch  the  vengeance 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  the  advice  ofCas-* 
snnticr  the  CEniada;  settled  in  Sanria,  (prohahiy 
Thyi  la,)  another  Acarnanian  luwu.  Many  years 
aAerwards  the  ^lolians  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate (Eniadae  by  Philip  the  son  ot  Demetrius^ 
king  of  Bsaeedon,  in  an  expedition  related  hr 
Polybius.    This  monarch,  aware  ufthe  .-idvaii- 
tage  to  be  dertveii  trtun  the  u,  cii[)aiionol  a  place 
SO  fcvoarably  situated  wi  li  n-^pect  lo  the  Pelo- 
pcmnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and  enclosed 
wiihm  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal,    la  the 
second  Piinic  war  this  town  was  ai,'ain  taken 
by  the  Romans^  under  Val.  i.xvinus,  and  given 
up  to  the  jEtohans,  their  allies.  601^  on  a  mp> 
ture  taking  pbce  with  t!iat  penple,  it  u-a?  final- 
ly restored  to  the  Acaruamans.     We  must 
search  for  the  remains  of  CEniadie  tu  the  east  of 
the  preseiu  month  of  the  Acheloos.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  as  eitnued  above 
Missiloni'hi  and  the  lake  of  .\nr,{ofir,)^  uv\  the 
spot  named  Kuria  Irene,  seem  lo  jios-sess  man/ 
of  the  characieri-sfic  features  appertaining  to 
(T!niadT.  It  may  however  be  d  nihied  whether 
that  town  was  so  far  from  the  .'\chelous,  uulc^3 
indeed  the  river  once  fell  ititii  the  Inkeof  ..in^^ 
lic0f  which  is  possible :  and  a  tradition  to  thai 
eflfect  is  allnded  toby  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  stronc- 
ly  amies  for  the  identity  of  the  two  {ilarcs.  i; 
should,  however,  bo  observed,  iliu:  the  remains 
visible  at  Kuria  Irenr  are  hardly  considerable 
enough  for  so  important  a  city  as(Eniad£P,  Mr. 
Dodwell,  who  describe:;  them  very  minutely, 
sav^,  thai  the  walh  seem  nni  to  be  alvn-e  Iwo 
miles  in  circuit  j  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  on 
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1m  aoiift  side  of  die  dtydiow  it  to  liave  been 

the  smallest  building  ol  ihc  kirul  in  Grcccf  ;  he 
u  iherelure  ul  upimuu  thai  hu/  iu  Jrem  (.annot 
be  CEniiidc,  wtueh  he  placo  m  Tn^auion. 
This  question,  hoU'erei,  canuut  U;  det  ulcd  un- 
til the  whuleot  the  Paracheluiiis  iui^  tjct-n  well 
ejcaumied.  Sir  W.  iiell  Maie-N  that  there  are 
several  ap^earancts  ol  ruiQctl  cities  u  ilie  vicjA- 
of  Kwna  Inrn  t  one  in  penicubir  tt  Oarda- 
Jw,  which  uiiglil  be  iKniada:."  Cram. 

OBnuk,  1.  a  City  ol  Argoljs,  w  liere  CEneus 
fled  when  driven  from  Calydon.    Puus.  2,  c. 

15.  IL  A  town  ol  EUs  in  Uie  Pelopumesiis. 

Bnt^ATttUd.  1,  c.  8.— Pans.  1,  Ac. 

CEnos,  a  partol  Locrisun  the  buy  oi  Corii.ih. 

CEn'Ona,  I.  an  ancient  name  ut  the  i>lund 
JBfiaa.    li  li.  also  called  <Knopia.  Uerodot.  ti, 

c.  w.  II.  A  iKwri  ul  Truas,  the  birUtr-place 

ut  the  nJ^n^)h  LtLaunc.    Slrab.  13. 

(ilM.in,  one  of  the  ajicient  names  of  ihe 
iaOaud  ^gino.    Ov%4.  Met.  \  v.  473. 

(Emotbi,  the  inhabitaiits  of  (Enotria.  "  It 
ap{>cars,  Irurn  tlie  earliest  periud  of  which  we 
have  any  records,  thai  ihe  southern  portion  ol 
iialy,  which  wasallerwardsso  much  Irequenied 
bj  the  Gieeks  as  to  derive  from  them  the  name 
of  Magna  Grxcia,  was  occupied  by  the  (£notri, 
a  people  concernin:;  wiui.'^e  wi  i;,'in  it  would  be 
scarce  worth  our  while  to  inquire,  had  not  the 
«^»iniao  of  some  ancient  writers  allached  greater 
importance  to  \\\<-  --ubject  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  apjxurcii  to  de>erve.  AVe  allude  to 
the  well-known  hypotheM>  of  Dionysiui  ol'Ha- 
liMTDasiiiu^  who  regarded  this  orimitive  race  as 
descended  from  a  most  ancient  Arcadian  colony, 
and  further  identified  them  w  ith  the  AKirigines 
Ol"  the  Laun  writers.  Auliochu-N  ul  Syracuse, 
•who  is  the  earliest  ancient  author  who  is  said  to 
liave  studied  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  evidently 
seems  to  have  regardetl  the  (Enotn,  Itali,  Cho- 
Ses^and  Morgetc>,  a.s  indigenous  tribcs.who  had 
Mopled  the  southern  part  of  that  coimiry  long 
oefoie  Ihe  Greeks  formed  any  seitlements  there : 
ft  stritement  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  Arcadian  descent  of  the  tKncitn.  The 
hest  infurined  writers  among  the  nuHlcrns  cer 
tainljr  look  i^pon  the  popolatum  of  Italy  as  bav- 
I  in^  been  disseminated  nom  nortb  to  south ;  and 
this  opinion  seems  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  lo  history,  that  a  contrarj-  notion 
willscarcely  gain  credit  at  the  present  day.  On 
ttas  great  principle,  we  should  not  be  led  to  con- 
sider the  CEnotn  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the 
primitive  Iialian  stock,  but  rather  as  the  la.st 
icioc  propagated  in  a  southerly  direction.  They 
verc  not  so  ancient  apparently  as  the  Ausones, 
irhom  tradition  represented  asbeins:  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  tEno- 
irus.  It  may  be  more  worth  our  while  to  re- 
namrk,  that  u  was  from  Italos.  a  prince  of  the 
<BiiotTi,  Unt  the  name  of  Italia  was  stated  to 
Wfe  been  derived ;  to  him  also  Is  ascribed  the 
merit  of  having  6rst  introduced  agriculture,  le- 
gi.slalion,  and  other  insliltitions  tending  to  civi- 
ttze  his  rude  and  barbarous  subjects."  Cram. 

(EnOthia,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Lurnuia.  It  received  this  name 
from  (Enotnis  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  settled 
there  with  a  eolonjr  of  Arcadians.  The  CEno- 
•rians  afterwards  spread  themselves  into  Um- 
oria,  and  as  far  as  Latium  and  the  country  of 
^to  wiMiift,  jftftftrtHm  lo  some  viiien>  Tte 


name  of  CEnotria  is  sometimes  applied  to  Italy 
Thai  part  of  Italy  w  here  CEnolrua  settled,  was 
bcloie  inhabited  by  the  Auboiie«.  lJi4my*,Uai. 
I,  c.  n.^Paus.  I,  c  3.— I  if^.  jEn.  1,  v.  b3HL 
1.1,  V.  W-^/////  8,  V.  ^.",0  Tlic  name  ol 
CEiioiria,  deri.cil  Hum  liie  ancicui  race  ol  the 
Ct-iioin,  seems  also  to  have  lieen  early  in  oae 
among  the  Ureelte,  but  it  wa:>  applied  by  ihem 
lotliatsotuhem  portion  of  Italy  only  with  which 
ihey  were  then  acquainted."  Cram. 

CENOTRiDBSf  iwoMuallisiaad'^oa  the  coast  of 
Lucauia,  wbeie  aomeof  Uie  Eomans  were  ban- 
ished by  the  emperoiB.  They  were  called  lioia 
and  Poniio. 

CE.sia*;,  small  i^lands  iiiar  Chios.    Plin.  5, 

c.  31.—  'JJtucyU.  6.  Oiheri>  on  the  coa^ii  of  the 

Peloponnesus,  near  Messenia.  JMUa,  ii,  c.  17. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

CEoNLs,  a  small  river  of  Lacuuia.  Liv.  34, 
c.  28. 

(Eroe,  an  island  of  Boeotia,  formed  bgr  the 
Asopus.   Herodd.  %c.W.  , 

GiiTA,  I.  now  .fiantiui,  a  celebrated  inoimiain 
between  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which 
Hercules  burnt  himself.  Its  height  MS firen 
occasion lothe  poets  to  lienn  thai  the  stm,  moon, 
and  stars  rose  behind  it.  Mount  CEia,  properly 
.speaking,  is  a  long  chain  of  mountains  wincii 
runs  Irom  the  sirait&  ol  Thermupyke  and  the 
gulf  of  Alalia,  in  a  western  direction,  to  momkt 
Pindus,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  (;f  .Ambra- 
cia.  The  straiii  or  passes  ol  mount  CEla  are 
called  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  fifom  the  hot 
baths  and  mineral  waters  4[hieh  are  in  Ihe 
neighbourhood.  Thesepetssesare  not  more  than 
25  feet  in  breadth.  Mela,  2,c.  3.—  Cal««. 66^-7. 
b-i.—ApMod.  2.  c.  l.—Paus.  10,  c.  90^ 
Ovid.  Heroid.  9,  Mel.  2,  v.  21G,  I.  9,  V.  904, 
dec. —  Virg.  Eri.  H.—PUh.  25,  c.  5.— Seneca  in 
Met. — Lvcan.  3,  dec.  "  Mount  CEta  extend* 
its  ramifications  west  Will  (i  mio  the  couniiy  of 
the  Dorians,  and  still  further,  into  JEioha,  while 
to  the  south  it  is  connected  with  the  mountains 
of  Locris  and  those  of  Bmitia  Its  modem 
name  IS  A'uV^rcrfAra.  Sophocles  rej) resents  Jove 
as  thundering  on  the  lolty  crags  of  (£ta.  The 
highest  summit,  aocordiiig  toLivy,was  named 
Callidromos :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  « 
Kxlv  of troojw  in  thebnttlc  foti::!!!  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  Hoiuaus  under  Aci- 
lius  Glabfio,  and  the  army  of  Antioehm ;  and 
owing  to  this  mansovre,  the  latter  was  entirely 
routed.  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  wh'cn 
the  Persian  army  turned  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  as  beginning  at  the  Asopus.  lis  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  mounts  in,  is  Anopcea.  It 
leads  alontr  this  ridgeasfaras  Alponus,  the  first 
Locrian  town.  On  the  summit  of  mount  CEui 
were  two  castles,  named  Tiehius  and  Rhodnn- 
tia,  which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
jBtolians  against  the  Romans:  The  innebii- 
antsof  the  c^iain  of  (Eta,  thence  named  CEtapi, 
constituted  a  tribe  sufficiently  numerous  and 
warlike  toprove  a  serious  annoyance  to  ibe  La- 
cedemonian colony  of  Heracles.  On  account 
of  these  depredations,  their  country  wa.son  one 
occasion  ravaged  and  laid  unilcr  contribution  br 

Agis  king  of  Sparta."   Crum.  IL  A  smalt 

town  at  the  foot  of  meant  (Eta,  near  Tbeiin^ 
pylae. 

CEtjbi,  the  mountaineers  of  CEta.  I't^  CF<a. 
CBTf  uoi^  or  OSrf  LOM,  a  town  of  LaeoQia, 
999 
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« .*xch  ri'  *^ived  its  name  from  CEQrlas,  one  of 
fHs  keimn  of  Argos.  Berapis  hid  a  umq^ 
there.  iVw.  8,  e.  95. 

Oglosa,  ;in  t-Inn  i  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  ea^il 
of  Corsica,  liamous  lor  wine,  and  How  called 

Oof  oiA,  a  n&rae  of  one  o*"  the  gates  of  Thebes 

in  B<BO(ia.    Lucan.  1,  v.  675.  An  ancieni 

name  of  Ba?i>tia,  from  ()f(\'gcs,  who  reigned 
there. — The  island  of  CaJypso,  opposite  the 
promontory  of  Laciniom  m  Magna  Qneda, 
vhere  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  The  sitiintjon, 
tad  even  the  existence  of  Calypso's  island,  is 
disputed  by  some  writers.  PUn.  3,  c.  10. — 
mmn,  Od.  1,    68  and  8&,  L  5.  v.  254. 

OtBTi.  I.  a  town  of  Sarmatia,  at  the  conflu- 
ence oftheH  ypanis  and  the  Borystbenes, about 
15  miles  from  the  sea  according  to  Pliny.  It 
was  aAenvarda  called  Borfsthenes  and  Mdeto- 
po/ij, because  peopled  by  a  Milf^ian  folony,  and 
is  now  ^upposed  to  be  Oczakuuj.    Strai.  7. — 

Plin.  4,  c.  12.  II.  A  town  of  Biitivuii 

Meia,  1,  c.  19.  III.  A  town  of  Qaliia  ]Sar- 

'  booensia  Mela.  3,  &  5.r— -IV.  The  capital 
of  Sardinia.  ClautUan. 

OuaasajUt  or  ObciNiuM,  now  Duici^no,  a 
towa  oTDtlinalia,  ontlw  Adiuaie«  i4».45, 
e.96. 

Oulaoa,  or  Othoa,  one  of  the  (Tyctades, 
about  16  miles  in  circuiiifc  rerico,  separated  from 
Paros  by  a  strait  of  seven  miles,  Virg.  jKn.  3, 
V.  m.—OvU.  Met.  7,  V.  m.—PHn.  4,  c.  12. 
The  situation  of  this  island  in  regard  to  Paros, 
caused  it  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  An- 
tiparos,  which  siiU  remains  to  it  in  the  sliglitly 
altered  form  of  AiUiparo.  It  is  not  included  by 
Birabo  among  the  Cydades. 

Olents,  or  Oi.ENTjM,  I.  a  town  of  Pelopon 
nesus,  between  Pairse  and  Cyllene.   The  goat 
Amaltbsea,  which  was  made  a  constellation  by 
Jnpiler,  is  called  Oknia^  from  its  residence 
Xhnt.    Pavs.  7,  c.  22.— Owrf.  Met.  ^.—StraA. 

Sj^ApoUod.  1,  c.  8.  II.  Another  in  ^tolia. 

'  Ot-iaipo,  now  Li/bon,  a  mwn  of  anient 
Spain  on  the  Tagus,  surnamed  FYliciUi.,  Julia, 
{Plin.  4,  c.  22-)  called  by  .some  Ulvssippo,  and 
said  to  be  fouiulcd  by  IJiys.se,s.  Hkltt,  3,  e.  1. — 
Solinta,  23.  The  fahU-  of  the  fouij  of 
(XUsipo  was  not  by  any  means  ancienL  the 
timn  itaelf  was  probably  not  older  ihan  me  thm 
o^the  Roman  dominion  in  Lu^itnnia. 

OuTtNOi,  a  town  of  Lusiiania.  Akla,  3,  c  1 

Ollivs,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps  and  f  ll 
ing  into  the  Pol  now  called  tlie  oir(M.  .Plin. 
%  c.  103. 

Oi  MFT  ?;,  a  river  of  B  t  lin,  near  Helicoii.  s.i 
cred  to  the  Muses.    Vid.  Uclican,   Stat.  Theb. 

Ox.vm.,  "a  fortress  siruated,  as  appwirs  from 
Thucydides,  on  a  height  close  to  tne  shore  of 
ihc  Ambracian  gulf,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Argos.  The  hinorian  adds, 
tbat  tha  Aeamanians  held  bere  a  eoart  of  jus- 
tice. A  decisive  victory  was  paine'l  hereby  the 
Aeamanians  and  Ampbilochians,  under  the 
oommandof  DenKMlheDes,over  the  Ambraciots 
and  Peloponnesians.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
event,  Olpw  would  have  remained  unknown,  as 
no  other  writer  li.is  ovit  m<  ntioned  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Stepbanus  Byz.,  who  quotes  from 
Thucydides.  Modem  ma{>s  point  out  some  ruins 
M  tbc^  prolMbljr  oegyiea  fagr  OlpB."  Ormn^ 


Oltmfia,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  leA  of 
aoathero  bank  of  the  Aipbetu^  opposite  Pisa. 
The  Eleans  and  PIsatB  long  disputed  the  poi^ 

session  of  thi   i  \vn,  and  ol  the  temple,  Irom 
which,  together  w  jih  the  gamesihert-  celebrated, 
it  derived  its  sacred  character.    '  The  final 
struggle  took  place  inthe  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as  PauMioias  alhrms, 
sup|.x)rtcd  by  the  Triphylians,  and  other  lU'igb- 
bouring  towns,  which  had  revolted  from  CUs, 
BMide  war  upon  that  atate>  The  Eleans,  bow- 
ever,  aidetl  ny  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  eud  fur  ever  tu  this  contCiA  by  the  des- 
truction of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate 
towns.  According  to  the  Scb<diast  of  Pindar 
the  city  of  Pisa  was  ^Bstani  only  six  iia^  lB  from 
01',  fiij  ia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  'ts  site 
near  that  of  Miracca,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the 
celebrated  spot  called  now  AhIOUIa  :  but  Pan- 
sanias  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it  stood  oo 
the  oppmite  bank  of  the  river.   The  Olympic 
games,  as  poets  sung,  were  hrsl  insiitulfd  rind 
solemnized  by  Hercules,  who  ahio  planted  the 
sacred  grove  caHed  Altis,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.    The  site  was  already  celebnifed  as 
the  s*jal  of  an  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Eleans  had  contjuered  the  Pisaiz,  and  destroy- 
ed their  citv,  that  a  temple  was  erected  to  the 
god  with  tne  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This 
edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture,  with  a  peri- 
style. It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  pediment,  ninetv-five  in  width, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  rt^if, 
at  each  extremity  of  which  was  pkircd  a 
urn,  wascuvcrcJ  with  slab.;  orPoiitelir  marble. 
The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  die  centre  of  one  of  the  peu- 
mrnts,  jttnod  a  figure  of  Victoiy  with  a  golden 
shield,  on  which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa':r 
head.   TwntjHne  gilt  bucklers,  the  offering 
of  the  Roman  eeneral  Muonniiis  on  the  termt- 
naiion  of  the  Ach»an  war,  were  also  afRxed  to 
ilic  (lutMdi-  fri'-'/''     T!ir -rulpturesof  ihi'  frr>ni 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelop  and 
CEnomaus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippodaniia ; 
also  Jupiter  and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cla- 
deus:  tnese  were  all  bv  Pseonius,  an  artist  of 
Mende  in  Chalcide  Thrace.     Iif  the  posterior 
pediment  Alcameues  had  sculptured  the  baule 
of  itM  CentftVTs  and  Laptth«.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.   On  en- 
tering the  gates,  which  were  of  1masi,the  .spec- 
tator passed  the  statue  of  Iphitus  crownea  bv 
Ececniria  on  the  right;  and  advancing  ihroug^j 
n  .?ni;Me  row  of  columna supportin?  porK 
reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  die/  d  imrrt 
of  Phidias.  The  fod  was  represented  as  seat- 
ed on  his  throne,  composed  oi  gold,  rMnv,  and 
ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  lunher 
embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest  carved 
work.  The  Olyimpian  deinr  was  ponitrayed 
bv  the  mreat  Athenian  artist  m'the  jraMime  atlt- 

tu:!o  ViUi]  notion  conceived  by  Homer.  Tie 
figure  was  of  ivory  and  ?old,  and  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reach- 
ed the  ceiling,  which  sugg<*$ted  tne  idea  that  in 
rising  it  would  bear  away  the  ro<  f.  Tne  bead 
wris  cfiuvni:.!  \'.-i'h  olive.  In  the  ri-j'ilt  it 
grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  il  e  left  a 
sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  dilferent  metalto 
oawbiehmimcbedtti  BotVllwanii 
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iiUsand  vesture  were  of  poW  ;  the  latter  was 
aim  enriched  with  paiauaj$!>  ol  beasu  and  fluw- 
Cfs  tiy  PuiiKDin,  thebffMiier,  or  as  someMiy,  the 

nephew  of  Phidias.  An  enclosure  surrounded 
the  uhuii'iby  which  i»peclau>rs  were  prcveoted 
from  approaching  loo  near ;  ibb  was  also  de- 
conuea  wiib  paiotoigs  bjr  the  same  artist,  which 
■re  minoielydcaeribediioifrether  with  the  other 
ornamental  appendages  to  inronc  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  Wubin  the  Alti5, 
or  sacred  ^To^e,  was  the  tenenns  ci  Pelops, 
whom  tlie  Eleans  vfr'erated  among  heroes,  as 
much  as  Jupiter  uuk  other  ^ods.  This  con- 
secrated preeinct  situated  to  the  right  ol  the 
northern  approack  to  the  tempk,  was  adorned 
viA  planuitjoiis  and  siaittes.  The  hero  him- 
pelf,  85  wc  learn  from  Pindar,  rcpcted  on  the 
bonks  ol  (he  Alpheiu,  and  near  the  altar  of 
Jupiter.  Olympn  now  presents  scarcely  any 
tresdges  of  the  noneroas  tmildings,  stataes,  and 
monuments,  so  elabonuetr  detailed  by  Pausa- 
rias.  Chandler  cmil  l  I  ij!',  f 'ri  t  ;!u  walls  of 
the  cell  of  a  very  large  temple,  standing  roanv 
feet  high,  and  u'ell  built,  the  stones  all  mjored, 
and  nnanitVsiing:  the  labour  of  persons  who  hav^ 
endeavoure«i  by  boring  to  pret  at  the  metal  with 
which  llicy  wt-re  cemented.  From  a  massive 
capital  remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edi- 
fice had  been  of  the  Doric  order.*  Mr.  Reveit 
■'.dds,  '  that  this  temple  appears  to  he  rather 
laaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in 
to  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
kjxa  Jove.'  The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 
B  •  W.  Gell  reports, '  are  to  be  seen  toward  the 
Al)'neus,and  fifty-five  geographic  paces  distant 
trom  the  hill  or  Saturn.  There  are  several 
boshes  which  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of 
L/tUa  are  often  employed  in  r^Travatin^  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  nnd  the  river,  in 
the  descent  of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hip- 
podrone,  or  buikliogs  serring  for  the  celebra- 
Ikn  of  IM  Olvmpie  games.  These  aeeompony 
the  road  to  Mirnrr'a  on  the  ri^ht  tn  '^nme  dis- 
tance. The  whole  valley  is  very  beautii'ul.'  " 
Cram. 

OLYMPtAs,  a  fountain  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
ruins  of  Trapezns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Alpheus.  Speaking  of  a  place  called  Bathos, 
Pausanias  remarks,  "  there  is  a  fountain  here 
which  is  denotniiwled  Olymptas,  the  water  of 
which  flnw^  nnlv  *-vTi'  other  year:  and  fire 
ascends  near  the  tbuntain.  The  Arcadians  re- 
port, that  the  battle  between  the  giants  and  the 
cods  was  fooght  here,  and  not  at  PeUeoe  in 
Tknce:  in  consequence  cC  vhieli  Itef  aaeri* 
fice  here  to  lighiuiif,  ttema,  and  thoBdor.'' 
Faus. 

OvYHPv;  now  Loela,  a  mountain  of  Greece, 

m  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
The  ancients  supposed  that  it  touched  the  hea- 
vens with  if>^  ;np:  and,  froin  that  circumstancf^, 
tber  have  placed  the  residence  of  the  gods  there, 
mua  have  aurie  k  the  court  of  Jupiter,  ts 
abom  one  mile  and  n  half  in  perpendictJlar 
height,  and  is  covered  ^^■ith  pleasant  woods, 
c*v#^.  and  ?7rotioe8.0n  the  injiof  the  moontaia, 
aecordin«  to  the  noiioas  of  the  poeis,  there  was 
neither  wind  nor  rain,  nor  cloned,  but  an  eter- 
nal sprine.  Homer.  II.  1,  &c. — Fire.  yBn.  2, 
6,  Ac.—  f/rid.  A§ei.—Lu4an.  f>  —3fgla,  2,  c.  3. 
—Sirnl.  8.  "  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it  from 
Mabfi  at  itt  IM^  flhtom^  *  Wa  had  Mt  ba- 


fore  been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  th# 
town  to  the  base  of  Uljrmpu^i,  from  the  thick 
fogs  which  hong  over  as  for  three  stiecessire 

days,  while  iraversinf^  the  romitiy;  btit  oi»  leav- 
ing it,  knd  accidentally  looking  buck,  we  .saw 
through  an  opening  tn  the  log  a  Ihint  ouiluu-  o! 
vast  precipices,  seeming  almi*st  lo  orrrliaug  the 
place,  and  so  aerial  in  their  u^peot.  liiai  lor  a 
Ii-w  minutes  we  doubted  whelht-i  ii  m  no* 
be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  hovtcver, 
dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  werr  iii  >i?e,  through  which,  as  ihiough 
arches,  wc  .^uw  ihe  sun-beanw  resunjj  on  the 
snowy  summits  ot  Oiympu.s,  which  rose  inio  3 
dark  blue  sky  far  above  the  belt  ot  clouds  and 
nist  that  huiig  upon  the  sides  of  the  moumaia. 
The  transient  vu-^v  v,  n  had  of  the  mountain 
from  this  pomi  show  cd  u.s  a  ime  of  precipices  tA 
vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  from  toward  the 
sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothca  with  forest 
trees.  T'lir  oak,  chesmit,  hi<-oli,  plane-tree, 
&c.  are  »een  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirls  of  the  moontain ;  ami  towards  rha 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  lar?e  forests  of  pine 
spread  themselves  along  the  ucclivuics,  giving 
that  character  to  the  face  of  (he  mountain, 
which  is  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.***  fVtna. 

Oi.vvTuiH,  a  celehrated  town  of  Macedo- 
nia.   It  stood  "  al  the  liead  of  the. guU  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  from  that  of 
Sithonia,  ana  was  founded  probably  tn'  the 
Cbalcidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubcea.  Hero- 
dotus relates,  ihnt  it  wa-  jllcrwards  held  bv  the 
Bouiaei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Ther> 
mtean  gulf  by  the  Macedonlaiw;  hot  im  there- 
volt  of  PoitdiBa,  and  other  towns  on  this  const, 
from  the  Persians,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Artabazns,  a  commander  of  Xerxes,  who  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  delivered 
the  town  toCritobnhis  of  Torone  and  the  ChaV 
cidians.  Perdicras,  some  years  after,  prtsuaded 
the  Boitiiei  and  Chalcidians  to  Bbandun  iheir 
other  town^  and  make  Oljmthus  their  prirtcipal 
city,  previous  to  their  en^ging  in  hostilities 
with  the  Athenians.   In  this  war  the  Olynthi» 
ans  obtained  some  decisive  advantagesover  that 
republic;  and  the  expedUion  of  Brasidas  oia- 
bled  them  eflTeetnally  to  preserve  their  fVeedon 
and  independence,  whicn  was  distinctly  rcco^ 
nised  1^  treaty.    From  this  lime  the  republic 
of  Olynthus  gradually  acouired  90  much  power 
and  importance  among  the  northern  states  of 
Qiaaee,  that  it  mused  me  jealoQ«^  and  e^eiled 
llie  alarm  of  the  more  powv  rfiil  t  iho  southern 
repobtics,  Athens  and  LaceU.i mon.  The  Olyn- 
thians,  apparently  procesdins  on  the  federal  sy^ 
tem,  aftcrrtTirds  so  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Aeha'ans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the 
^rnnller  towns  in  'Jn'ir  immcdiale  vicir;i  y  and 
\rf  degrees  succeeded  in  detaching  .several  im- 
portant plaees  from  the  domfnlcns  of  Amyntas 
kintr  r.f  Maretlon,  who  had  not  the  power  of 
protecting^  him.self  from  these  encroachments. 
At  length,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Chal- 
cidic  cities  of  Apollotiia  and  Aomthus,  whose 
independence  was  at  that  time  immedial^ 
ihreatcTird  h\-  01yn:hus,  bavin?  direricd  theiM» 
tention  of  Sparta,  then  at  the  heiirht  ot  itspo* 
lUical  iroporianer,  to  thii  ifcini.'  power,  it  was 
detmaiofd  in  •  feneral  asseahlr    the  Pmi^ 
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ponnesinn  state  to  despatch  an  army  of  len 

thousand  men  imo  Thrace.  The  Olyiuhians 
louiitl  thetaselves  unable  lu  cope  with  ihoir 
IK>wei^l'(Uaiulp«r$evermgaoiagimi$u,  aud  were 
«t  length  forced  to  sn«  for  peace ;  whicfa  was 
giauted  on  conditioD  that  they  should  acknow- 
.  ledge  litcif  dcpeiidonce  oq  Sparta,  and  lake  pan 
in  all  Its  wars.  We  aUerward^i  tiutl  Philip  and 
like  OiyntKians  in  league  agauast  Albens,  with 
ibe  riew  ol  expelling  that  power  from  Thrace. 
Of  ihc  circumstances  which  induced  repub- 
lic to  abandon  the  interest  of  Maceduit  in  la- 
warn  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  intormed ;  but 
the  macliiiKiLiuns  of  ihe  j>arty  iuwilc  to  Philip 
led  lo a  dccUuuUoa  ol  war  aijaiu>l luat  iiiuiiarch ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon 
tqr  the  eloqaeoce  of  Demasibeoes  tosend  loroes 
Co  the  sn^iort  of  Olsraihw,  nnder  the  eomuMiid 
of  Chares.  On  obtaining  passession  of  this  im- 
portaiu  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  re- 
ouced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  raaea  the 
walb  to  the  ground.  Olynthus  wa.^  ^'^^y 
dia  from  Pntidiea,  and  within  sight  oi  that 
town,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides.  Xeno- 
phon  meution^  a  river  that  flowed  iMsar  it,  bai 
of  which  be  does  not  give  u  the  Bame.  The< 
ruins  of  Olynthos  are  now  oaUcd  Agin 

fMM."  CraiK. 

Olybas,  a  river  near  ThermopvkB,  which,  as 
the  mythobgists  report,  aueauMod  lo  a«tinpii»h 
the  Aioerat  pile  on  wbieh  Hiereitlei  was  eofr- 

siitne<l.    ISlrnb.  9. 
Om6i.e.    Vid.  HotnoU. 

OuntAUM,  a  place  of  Crete,  sacred  lo  Jupi- 
ter, on  the  border  of  the  river  Triton. 

ONcnf:sTUs,  a  town  of  Bo^otia.  In  the  time 
of  Pansanias  this  place  was  in  rnin^.  li  is  thns 
described  by  that  author.  "  The  roios  of  the 
eity  Otichestus  are  ahoal  fifteen  stadia  dirtant 
from  this  mountain ;  and  they  say  that  Onchea- 
tns  the  .>»on  of  Neptune  once  dwelt  in  tins  city. 
At  present,  iodera,  a  lemple  and  statue  of  On- 
cbekian  Neptune  renain :  and  there  is  likewiae 
a  grove  here  which  is  celebrated  by  Homer.  On 
laniiriLT  from  ili''  it'inii''.'  (if  t!i- f"';iliin  to  the 
left  band,  and  proceeding  to  llie  distance  of 
abom  8ft7  stadia,  you  will  arrive  at  die  city 
Thespttr.'*'    Pnux.  9,  c.  2C. 

Oneium.  "  Oneuim  was  a  fortress  situat- 
ed in  the  chain  of  the  Oneian  inoiininins,  and 
WHaiamiding  the  pa^a  whicb  led  through  ibem. 
This  plaee  nunt  be  sought  ibr  in  Iheinoaalaibs 
above  MerUte,  and  Bear  the  villageaf  Anaae- 
H  Apano.*'  Cram. 

OirocRfATaoe,  a  promontorv  of  Laeonia,  now 
separated  from  the  main  land,  and  forming  the 
hda  de  Servi,  in  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  towards 
the  island  of  Cv  hr  ra.  "This  prom nnim r, 
wbkh  is  distant  from  Aaraoii  about  two  hun- 
dred stadia,  eiMnds  itsdf  mlo  the  sea,  and  is 
called  the  jaw-b&ne  of  an  ass.  It  contains  rt 
•anple  of  Minerva,  which  is  without  a  statue 
aad  a  roof,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by 
AcamemsoD.  There  is  alae  a incwwaent  hereof 
Cmadu2$,  who  was  ibe  pilot  of  MenehnaK."  Fima. 

Ophiader,  an  island  on  [he  ronvt  of  Arabia, 
so  called  from  the  great  number  of  serpents 
Ibrnd  there.  rtbelong(*d  to  the  Egyptian  kings, 
and  was  con<iidpred  \  ahnbla  for  ine  topaa  k 
produced.  iHod.Z. 

Ornis.  a  small  rivw  of  AiOBdiB,irti6hiriis 
4Motha  AlpheM. 


OratRSA,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.—— 

A  small  island  near  Crc^e.  A  town  of  Sa? 

uiaiia.  An  island  near  the  Haieaio  m>  rail- 
ed Ixom  the  numUr  of  M:rpeut&  wtiu:b  it  pio* 
dueed  <  *ytf  Miyttis.)    it  is  now  called  Far- 

Ofici,  a  people  of  the  sotilh  ol  iuiy.  '*  The 
Opici,  or  Um.'i,  who  seem  to  have  occupie.1  the 
crntral  region  ol  iialy,  exteaded  ihemseives 
largely  both  west  and  east,  tn  the  firsi  diree- 
l um  they  lurtned  the  several  eomniinuiii  s  dis- 
tinguished by  ihc  name  ul  Latin.s,  Uutuli,  Voi- 
sci,  Campaiii,and  Sidicini.  In  (he  central  di^ 
tric'is  ihry  cmMiluled  tiie  Sabine  naiii^n.  from 
whu'n  Were  deNcendeti  liie  i'leenies,  as  well  as 
Ibe  .F.ijiii,  .Marsi,  Hernici,  Peli^iii,  Vestini, 
and  Marrucini.  Frutn  the  Opici  again,  m  con* 
junction  with  the  Libnmi,  an  lllyrian  nation 
who  had  very  ea.rlv  forrnt  d  --fitleuicnis  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  we  must  derive  the  Anub 
and  DatUii,  Peucetii  and  PcedicBli,  Gatehn, 
lapyges,  and  Messapii."  Cram. 

Ons,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  aAerwards  called 
Antiochia.    Xenopk.  Annb  '2. 

OprraROttii,  a  people  near  Aquiieia,  on  the 
Adriatic  Theirehiefcity  !•«  called  Opifer^rwai, 
now  Oderzo.  Lucan.  4,  v.  41(». 

Opus,  (opHtUis.)  "  one  of  the  ini^l  ancient 
cities  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Dcncalicn  and  P^rhs.  Gkrebo  says 
that  Opus  was  fifteen  smdta  from  iheffen,  and 
ihal  the  distance  b»?twef*ii  it  and  Cvnu^,  its  ••in- 
porium,  was  sixty  stadia.  Livy  places  Ojnt>.  r»ne 
mile  only  froni  the  sen.  The  position  of  this 
lt)wn  has  not  been  preri-dv  deicrmineil  by  the 
researches  of  mtxiern  travellers;  but  its  mini, 
are  laid  down  in  [.  i pie's  map  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Aiucki,  and  east  of  VulaiOa.  The  , 
bay,  which  the  sea  forms  on  this  part  of  the 
roast,  was  known  by  thf*  nnme  of  Opuniius  Si- 
nus. The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the 
Opunlians  was  j>eculiar,  since  as  we  learn  from 
Aristotle,  they  intrujtted  fhc  sole  administra- 
tion to  one  maeistrate.  Plutarch  commends 
tlieir  piftv  ;i;  i!  bservance  of  religious  riles. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  they  famished  seven 
ships  to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisinm.  They 
were  subseqnentl  v  conqnered  bjr  Hyitmides  the 
Athenian  general." 

ORATfs,  a  river  of  European  Scythla.  Orid. 
n  Pmmt.  4,  el.  10,  v.  47.    As  this  river  b  nm 


is  found  in  Beythk.   fkL  n^e,  4,  Vlft,— 

Tkitcffd.  4. 

ObbSuts.  a  moimtain  of  Tbmeeor Macedo- 
nia, which  formed  part  of  the  j»Trnt  chain 
paratingPa>oniafrom  Danlaniaand  Ma-sia.  It 
will  be  soon,  however,  that  ihi";  appellation  w  as 
aometim^a^Ued  also  to  the  ridee  more  tisnallj 
called  Tbenras  and  RhodefW.  iWodonw  states 
Thai  Cassander established,  in  thp  'IsTt  r'  r>  round 
mount  Orbelu':,  now  JS^tj.w*  rtnsh,  a  (todv  df 
niyrian  Antariatsr.  who  had  wandered  (ftoili 
their  country  and  infested  Paeon ia.**  Cram. 

Orcadrb.  islands  on  the  northern  coasts  ot 
Britain,  now  rallrJ  \he  Orlrnrti^.  Thov  were 
unknown  till  Britain  was  discovered  to  be  an 
Island  by  Agricnla,  who  prew'^  there  as  go> 
Temor. "  Tacit,  in  Acnr^Juv.  2,  v  T«1. 

Orc»om*w>i,  or  ORCHoikiftwTM,  1.  a  town  of 
BfT-oiia,  at  the  we4  of  the  lake  Topnis    U  was 

aaoMnUy  called  JWajpitefaad  ftoia  that  ein  <lBi> 
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stance  ihe  iniiahitanls  were  often  called  Miny- 
•n:>  of  Orcbuincnus.  Titere  was  ai  Urchume- 
aus  a  celebrated  teiople,  built  by  £ieock»,  son 
of  Cephusus,  sacred  to  the  Graces,  who  were 

fruni  liu  iKx-  railed  the  Orchoiiiciiian  g<xidcj»sf.s. 
The  uiliabitaiits  founded  Teus  iii  cunjunciiui) 
Willi  the  lonians,  under  ihe  muis  ot  CiMlrus. 
Pliii.  1,  c.  H. — Ikrodol.      c.  1  lb. — Paus.  1),  c. 

37. —  Strub.  U.  II.  A  ipw  II  ul  Arcadia,  ai 

the  nonh  of  Manlineu.    Homer.  Jl.  'J.  III. 

A  towa  of  Tiicssaly,  wiUi  a  river  uf  liie  same 
name.  StroA. 

Okoovicks,  the  people  of  A'or/A  H'aUs  in 
Britain,  mcniioued  in  I'aciL  Aan.  12, c.  53. 

Oanvrs,  a  people  uf  Epirus.    Vtd.  OnutU. 

Orksteas.    Vid.  UadHoHMUis. 

Oresteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  alx)ut  18  miles 
from  Sparia.  It  was  founded  by  Oiosilnnis,  a 
son  ot  LvcaoQ,  aud  origiitaUy  called  OresUu- 
dum,  and  afterwards  Or^Uum,  from  Orestes, 
the  ri)n  of  Ac;timcmnon,  who  resided  ilieie  for 
some  lime  alter  the  murder  uf  Clyicumesttra. 
Pma.  8,  c.  8. — Euripid. 

Oanns,  or  OacsnDA,  a  pnn  of  Macedonia. 
"The  Orest»  were sitaatea  aripaiently  to  the 
souih-e.i-xt  of  ilie  Lviu  esfa^,  ana,  like  iheni,  ori- 
giualiy  independent  c)t'  tlie  Macedonian  km^^s, 
UOdgu  allerwards  annexed  to  their  dominions. 
From  their  vii  inny  to  K|tirus,  we  find  them  fre- 

2 uently  connected  with  thai  portion  of  northern 
Ireeoe;  indeed,  Sie[)li.  Byz.  terms  them  a  Mo 
loauaa  tribe.  Ala  later  period  Ibe  Oresta?  be- 
came aalqeet  to  the  last  Ph  dip  of  Macedon;  bm, 
bavin;;  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Ro- 
man force,  they  were  declared  (reeoa  ibecon- 
dnsion  of  peace  between  Plilip  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 7'he  coantiy  of  the  Orestse  was  appa- 
remly  of  small  extent,  and  contained  but  lew 
towns.  Among  these  Oresiia  i.s  named  liy  Ste- 
pbonu!^  who  states  it  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place or  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Laf^s.  lu  founda- 
tion was  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestps.  This 
is  probablv  the  same  city  called  by  Sirabo  Ar- 
gos  Oresticuro,  built,  as  he  aflirms,  br  Orestes. 
The  country  of  the  Orestat  correspaods  in  many 
points  with  the  territory  of  CSsitona,  a  town  OT 
*ome  extent,  situnted  nour  the  lake  of  C iktruTu, 
to  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  CcUtrvm  is 
perhaps  thoKcXafii^i'  i  of  Hicrocle^."  Of&m. 

Oretavi,  a  people  of  Spain ;  their  country 
was  in  Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Basfica, 
north  of  the  Marianus  mons.  This  re;<ion  an- 
irwen  in  a  greai  measure  to  those  parts  of 
fr«M«4iira  and  CB«f^  which  lie  apon  Uie  Oui- 
between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
■Mmntains  of  TdU*^  the  ancient  capital  Ore- 
torn  beinu:  now  deoorainated  OrtHa.  U»,S(kf 
c.  II,  1  35,  c.  7. 

Orel-8.    Vid.  nHstum. 

Oroa,  or  ORr^AR,  a  river  of  Phtjgia,  ftUlBig 
into  the  Mseander.  Slrai.—Plin. 

Oaicni,  or  Oucci,  a  town  of  Epinu,  on  the 
Ionian  Sea,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis, 
iccording  to  Pliny.  It  was  called  Dardknia, 
Jeanne  Helenus  and  Andromache,  natives  of 
Tvof  or  Dardania,  reiitDed  over  the  country 
after  the  Trajan  war.  ft  had  a  celdnaled  har> 
Hour,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  tne  Romans 
M  accotmt  of  its  situation,  but  it  was  not  well 
leftaded.  The  tree  which  proddces  the  tar- 
penilne  grew  there  in  abundance.  Virg.  f^n. 
10,  7.  lX.—Liv.  34,  c  40.— P/ia.  2,  c  80.— 

Fsif  L-SG 


Cus,  hcU.  Civ.  3,  c.  1,  &c. — Lvcnn.  3,  v.  187. 

Okikns,  in  ancient  geography,  is  taken  for 
all  the  must  eastern  pans  of  the  world,  buch  at 
Panbin,  India,  Assyria,  &c. 

Or!  r.t:,  a  people  of  Indm,  wboaubiaitied  !• 
Alexander,  &c.   Utral'  15. 

OKiuMwa,  a  river  of  lllyricuin.  Lit.  44.  c.  31. 

Orne.a,  a  town  of  Artjolis,  tauioii-^  for  a  l  al- 
lle  fought  there  l>etwecii  the  Laceda-monian? 
and  Arrives.  Ihod. 

OaMiTuoN,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  beiweeft 
Tyre  and  Sidoin. 

Orubii,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  In&ubres.  Wc  are  surprised  at  tirst  to 
find  a  peqrie  with  a  Greek  name  in  this  pait  of 
Italy,  but  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  a 
Greek  colony  having  been  settled  in  this  di.strict 
by  Pom[>oius  SiraLxi  and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and 
siibsequeoUy  by  J.  Co^r.  The  cbiet  seat  o4 
this  colony  was  ConiiiRi,aB weleara  from  Ckra- 
bo  !t  had  \'<-r"  fii'i  r  r'o  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  (rorn  that  uiuc  u  rose  to  a  great  de> 
fzree  of  prosperity  onder  the  aaise  of  Novtm 
Comum."  Cnm. 

OaoMEDON,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos.    TkeocrU.  7. 

Orontri!,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the 
boundaries  ufCtclasyria.aBd  nmningaloogdie 
ba.se  of  mount  Libanus  upon  the  eastern  side. 
At  Aniioch,  the  defiles  ol  the  mountains  give  i*. 
a  j.axvitje  to  the  .sea,  into  which,  turniiiL;  almost 
directly  south  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  i 
discharges  itself.  Its  banks  were  fovmerly  lined 
with  flourishing  town.s,  amon:;  whirh  were 
EmesMi,  F.pipli  ania.  Anamea,  Antioth,  and  the 
far-famed  and  benutiiui  Daphne.  "  The  Oroo> 
tes  is  undoubtedly  the  fir!4of  the  Syrian  rivers ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which 
d;im  up  its  waters,  it  would  be  roinpletely  dry 
in  summer.  The  water  thus  retained  requires 
the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  lor  the  supply  of 
the  adjoining  plains.  TIence  it/has  received  the 
modern  name  of  Aasi,  or  the  Obstinate,"  Mulic~ 
Brun.  D'Anville  .supposes  ihiit  its  modern 
nameallades  to  its  coutse,  which,  flowing  nordt. 
is  tmlike  that  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nvers  of 
tht>se  part.s,  which,  like  the  F,uf)hraic^,  Tigris, 
&c.  inclme  to  the  &outh.  In  Greek  authors  this 
river  is  sometimes  called  the  Typhon,  as  in 
Pan«!anias  and  Strabo ;  and  this  name,  connect- 
ed with  themythology  of  theeast,  is  said  to  have 
eivcn  place  to  that  of  Oronles  the  architect,  by 
whojn  the  first  bridge  was  erected  over  its  tu- 
maltnott  and  rafiid  stream.  Pem^.  JMfci.  MUL 
Gron.  Arrnrdinsj  to  Strabo,  who  mentions 
some  fabulous  accountsconeeming  it,  the  Oron- 
tes  disappeared  under  ground  for  the  space  of 
five  miles.  The  word  Oronieus  is  often  used 
as  Syrius.  Ditmys.  Perieg. — Ovid.  Met.  2,  v. 
^.—Strab.  IG.— Pflw.  8,  c.  20. 

Oadpos,  1.  a  town  of  BcDotia.  on  the  borders 
of  Altiea,  neartha  Enripcis,  which  received  its 
name  from  Oropos,  a  son  of  Marcdon.  It  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  quarrels  between  the 
BoMtiansand  the  Athenians,  whence  some  have 
eaUad  it  one  of  the  cities  of  Attica,  and  was  at 
laal  oonilnned  in  the  posseasioo  of  the  AUie> 
nians,  by  Philip,  kingof  Macedon,  Amphiaraus 
had  a  tempk  there.  Poms,  1,  c  34.— SXfa^.  9. 
——II.  A  small  town  of  EnlMBa.^— UL  An* 
other  in  Macedonia. 

OaosPEOA  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  ia 
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Uupniua,  «ooi*iii|^iiijrittg  line  of  U»e  eout 
Irom  Caipe  to  the  Poftm  Ma^m,  at  which  the 
Khore  divcrf^es  Inwards  the  norili.  Here,turn- 
vag  in  the  same  direciion,  the  mauulaiiis  envi- 
ron the  springs  uf  the  Bxtis.  In  antiquity,  this 
ridge  ot  U'uU  u  wnU-A  the  BastuH  P;rm  from  the 
Turduli  and  riudetaiii,  lorming,  in  modem 
geograpiiy,  die  line  of  septTUioii  oetweeii  Om- 
nada  tad' A«daimti». 

(HrtoiA,  ft  small  istand  of  Sicily,  \rtthia  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  which  lormed  once  one  of  the 
four  Quarters  ul  that  great  cily.  It  was  in  this 
islaaa  that  the  celebrated  foontain  Arethusa 
arose.  Onygia  is  now  tlie  only  part  remaining 
of  the  once  lamed  Syracuse,  about  two  miles  in 
circumlVrence,  and  inhabited  by  1H,000  souls. 
It  has  suffered,  like  the  towns  oa  the  eastern 
coast,  by  the  eruptiom  of  iBtna.  Vtrg.  M%.  % 

V.  ft)4.— //tfm.  Od.  15,  V.  403.  An  ancit-nt 

name  of  ihe  island  of  Delus.  Some  suppo&c 
that  it  received  this  name  fron  Latona,  who  fled 
thither  when  changed  into  a  (^uail  ('<on>Q  by 
Jupiter,  to  avoid  the  pursuits  ot  Juno.  Diana 
was  called  Or/i/<;ia,  :is  l)eing  born  there  ;  as 
also  ApoUo.    Grid.  Met.  L  7.651.  FaU.  5,  v. 

OscA,  a  town  of  S|>aiii,  now  INetea  in  Ar- 

ragoa.   Liv.  34,  c.  10. 

Osa,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the 
coontrjr  of  the  Yobci,  who  assisted  Tumus 
•gBimc  jfineas.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  the 

same  as  the  OpiVt,  the  wordOsci  beinga  dimi- 
nuiive  or  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  Ian- 
gna^e,  the  plays,  are  ludicrous  expressions  of 
tnis  nation,  are  often  mentioned  by  tne  nncient"., 
and  froui  their  indecent  tendency  somesunposc 
the  word  obscanum  {qwisi  oseenum)  is  neriv- 
fld.  DacU.  Ana.  4,  c  H.—Cie.  f^sm.  7,  ep.  1. 
—Lh.  10.  c.  90.— SM.  5.—Plm.  3,  c.  ft.— 
Virg.  ^En.  7,  v.  730.  "  It  is  universally  as-i  eerl 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  w  ltoni 
history  makes  us  acquainted  are  the  Oseans. 
Of  this  most  anf^ient  Italian  trihf  we  have  alrea- 
dy spoken  in  the  ai  count  of  Italy,  and  in  other 
articles  referrini^  to  tliat  eounlry.  Itwillhesem 
from  thence  how  widely  diffused  was  the  Os- 
can  name,  so  ntnch  so,  that  the  ivrm  Opici  was 
at  one  time  synonymous  with  that  of  Itali  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  also  been  observ- 
ed, that  the  dinemioation  nf  this  vast  Italian 
fhmily  was  commensurate  with  that  of  its  loo- 
gvoLg^,,  of  whfeh  we  yet  possess  some  few  re- 
mains, and  which  is  known  to  have  been  a  dia- 
lect still  in  Use  in  the  best  days  of  Roman 'lite- 
rature :  even  when  the  Oscan  name  bad  disap- 
peared from  the  rest  of  Italy,  this  language  wa.s 
retained  by  the  inbaf)ilant<«  of  Campania,  though 
mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  saccessirelj  obtained  possession  of  that 
rnxKh  -ptwe^  coimtrT.*  Cram. 

0=i;=?.Mii,  a  people  of  Ganl,  in  tVp  western 
eztreinily  of  the  cnnniry.  They  occupied  the 
region  north  of  ihe  Corisopoti.the  northern  por- 
tion of  Bretagne  in  the  modem  department  of 

OsRnnrvK.  a  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
receiired  this  name  from  one  of  its  king;*  called 
Cterhoes.  It  was  inclnded  principally  between 
(he  Enphrates  and  the  Chaboras. 

Ossii,  I.  a  lofty  moantain  of  Thessaly,  once 
the  residence  ofthe  Centaurs.  It  was  formerly 
loined  to]noiiiU(NyTnpn<:,  bqtBerciileaiataoBe 
2^ 


report,  teparatediheui,  and  ma«k  between  ihcm 
thecefebraled  valley  uf  Tempe.    This  wpaiii* 

lion  of  llie  iwn  inutuuain.s  won  ii;  >i<'  p.ot/aWy 
eflected  by  an  eanhquaiie,  which  haujicued,  as 
fabulous  account.s  repre><-nt,  aboin  idbS  years 
belbre  the  Christian  eia  n-,>a  wasohcot  iIium; 
mountains  which  thegiau:-*,  lu  ilicii  u  ;u  -  against 
the  go<ls,  heaped  up  one  on  the  o;her  to  .scale 
the  hearens  with  more  facility.  Akla,  2,  c.  3t 
-^Ovid.  Bid.  1,  V.  155, 1.  -2,  v.  225, 1.  7.  v.  344. 
Fast.  1,  V/307,  1.  3,  v.  441.— ^/  <,/,.  0  —  I.u- 

can.  1  and  rt.—  Vifg.  G.  I,  V.  ihi.  li.  A 

town  of  Blacedonia. 

O.sTiA.  a  town  built  at  tlie  muutli  of  the  river 
Tiber  by  .Ancus  MartiiLs,  king  of  Rome, about 
i  16  miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  had  a  celebrat- 
ed harbour,  and  was  .so  pleasantly  situated  that 
the  Romans  generally  .spent  a  part  of  the  year 
there  as  in  a  count r)'-.seat.  Then-  wn.s  a  Miiall 
tower  in  the  port,  like  tie  Pharos  ol  Alexandria- 
built  upon  the  wreck  ot  a  large  ship  which  hao 
been  sunk  there,  and  which  contained  the  obe- 
lisks of  Ee>'pt  with  which  the  Roman  em|>erors 
intended  lo  adurii  the  raj>i:a!  oriialy.  In  the 
age  of  Slrabo  the  sand  and  mud  deposited  by 
the  Tiber  had  choked  the  harbuor,  and  added 
much  to  the  size  of  the  small  islands,  which 
sheltered  the  .ships  at  the  entrance  of  the  river. 
Ostia,  and  her  harbour  called  Partus,  became 
gradually  sep  rated,  and  are  now  at  a  coasider- 
able  distance  from  the  ML  Pl»r.  1,  c.  4, 1. 3,  c,  *2l. 


—  Lir.  1,  c.  33.— .1?;-;. 


c. 


Plin. 


Otiirys,  a  monniam,  or  rather  a  cluua  ot 
mountains,  in  Thessalv,  the  residence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Sirab.  O.—Uerodot.  7,  c.  129.- 
Vinr.  .fin.  7,  v.  t»75.  This  mountain,  *'  which, 
branchinif  out  of  Tyinphreslus,  one  of  the  high- 
est points  in  the  Pindian  chain,  closed  the  great 
bnsin  of  Thessalv  to  the  south,  and*  served  at 
the  same  time  to  divide  ;!ie  w:\'er-  which  flow- 
ed northward-s  into  the  Penens  tVom  those  re- 
ceived hy  the  Sperchitw.  This  moantain  is 
often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  aniiqtti'y.  A 
present  it  is  known  by  the  different  names  ol 
Ff'Ilnrn,  Viirif)->;  o  ax\d  dmiru."  Cram. 

OxK£,  the  most  western  of  lite  Echinades. 
By  some  thli  little  groop  Lh  supposoed  to  be  the 
•<\mi-  as  lTi<i<edeno'Tiinaieil  Thon?  by  TTorner; 
and  Dulichiuin  is  supposed  hy  others  lo  be  the 
principal  one  in  size  and  imporiance.  They 
are  now  called  Cvrzolari,  the  chief  or  largest 
among ihem  retnining  still  the  name  of  Orta. 

Oxcs,  a  rivi  r  nf  A^ii  icw.irds  the  most 
northern  parts  which  the  ancient.s  pretended  to 
know,  and  which  indeed  thoy  kn»»wbint  toaeeo- 
raiely.  In  nniiquiry  it  rose  in  the  mountains 
called  Imflu*:.  and,  flowing  almost  west  to  the 
confines  of  Parthin.  toruied  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bactriana  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  So^dinna  on  the  north.  8o  far  the  not  ions 
of  the  ancients  appear  to  hnvc  bc^n  trci  enilly 
accurate  and  uniform.  Dionysins  '^eru'gcles, 
however,  places  it  in  Sosldiati'i.  and  PolyWns 
seems  fo  infer  thnt  i'^c  ^Mrrent  was  fanhe^  south 
than  the  bnnlersof  tha'  countrv.nnd  bel(>n?ed  lo 
Ractriana.  Arrived  ni  the  no'th  enstern  limit  of 
Marciana,  the  Oxn<,»»irns  wi'h  an  inclinatico 
ti  the  north,  through  iheeotmiry  ofthe  Chora* 
mii,  the  mod<»m  Khornnn.  TT'mo  rbe  'lotions  of 
the  most  niithenlir  of  the  (Jreek  and  Romao 
geographers  become  confu.sed  in  relation  la  the 
comae  and  moalh  of  this  river.  The  f«Mlif 
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jumbcr  dt;<cribbg  its  linesseost  and  went,  de- 
cUiie  timt  it  talb  inio  (heCiispian  Sea ;  bulMelai 
and  even  Diuu^sjus  Pcncsfeies,  ajipeario  have 
beta  an  are  ol' its  northern  bend,  ilioii;,'li  iht  y  do 
ftui  cxptess  a  di&rem  opinion  trom  the  oiucis 
i&  regard  to  the  sea  which  receives  the  tribute  ol 
its vaiers.  Man}' moderns  have  been  dl^J  oMci, 
frwxi  these  vary  ing  «u.-counts,  to  suppose  that  ihi- 
Oxus,  \\  hicl(,  With  llic  nanit.  ui  (ithan,  now 
flows  into  the  sea  ol  Arai,  must  have  aUered  its 
eoursf  among  tbe  changes  ol  ages;  but  the  cal- 
culaiions  ol'  Mahe-Brun  evince  ilic  identity  of 
Uie  cuufM;  of  this  river  from  theuccuuiitAwl  the 
ancients  themselves,  at  the  present  tune  and  in 
the  times  to  which  those  authorities  relate.  He- 
rodotus, according  to  D'Anville,  seeni.H  to  have 
referrtii  to  ihis  river  uniltTlhe  naiiR'  ut  Araxcs. 


1q  the  Keograpby  of  modern  Asia  the  Gthon  be- 
loBga,  lor  the  former  part  of  its  course,  to  Bok- 

knra,  and  for  the  latior  to  Kharasnt,  K>th  in  Tar- 


tat y.    In  treating  Khurusm,  Maite-B:  un  has  the  | 
following  remarks  on  this  river:  "  The  laq^ ; 
river  Gihoit,  or  AmoOj  wjiichcnnsas  Ihis  coun- 
try, is,  according  tothe  hiMorians  of  Alexander, 
aix  or  sevfii  .'■t ad ia  broad.    It  is  too  deep  to  he 
furdi-d.    A  similar  description  of  it  L»  given  by  | 
the  Arabian  ge<^raphers ;  the  latter  speak  of  i 
iniindaiions  occasioned  bv  it.    AViicn  it  irrivf  ■ 
at  the  base  oftlie  Weislvia  mountains,  in  h  'to- , 
varam,  tiie  GiAon  is  separated  into  several 
canals  of  irrigation,  preserving  two  principal 
branches.  Thesinallannof  the  0£M»isthe 
only  one  which  contains  water.    Tlie  other, 
when  ilic  w  ater    bi^h,  spreads  over  a  marshv 
flat,  through  which  it  passes;  and,  like  all  ri- 
Ters  which  have  indinercnt  banks,  it  is  some- 
times left  dry  at  several  parts  of  its  course." 

Oxvii!i.\( ,»:,  a  nation  ol"  India.  They  occu- 
pied the  countiy  now  OutcAe,  a  part  of  JMbof- 
fon,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  and 
furnished  lnr:;r  ri^ntribniions,  boi!i  in  incn  and 
chariots,  to  Alexander  in  his  eaiicrn  ejcpedilioii. 
Curt.  9,  c.  4. 

OxTRracaas,  a  town  of  Egrpt^  now  i?e4am, 
aonte  distance  west  of  the  Nile  on  the  canid  of 
JoM'jih.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  pecu- 
liar worship  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  to  a  certain  species  of  fish  with  a 

pointed  nose.  DWnrilU^ 
Ozoi^    Vid.  Locri, 

P. 

PXcnTmis,  or  Pacbtkos,  now  .ffstiarv,  a  pro* 

montory  of  Sicily,  projecting  ahout  ^wo  miles 
into  the  sea,  in  tbe  lorm  of  a  peninsula,  at  tbe 
sooth-ea-st  comer  of  the  island,  with  a  small 
harbour  of  the  same  name.  Strai.  6. — JMfels, 
2,  c.  7.  -Virg.  .'En.  3,  v.  693.— Paua.  f>,  c.  25. 

Paltom-s,  a  celebrated  river  of  Lyd^.i,  risin:,'  j 
in  mount  Tdio!i's,  and  fallin<;  into  the  Hermus,  i 
after  it  has  m  atered  the  city  of  Sardc,  It  was 
in  this  river  that  Midas  wa^b'  d  liim^elf  when 
he  turned  into  soM  whatever  he  touched;  and 
flrao)  that  circumstance  it  ever  after  rolled  golden 
Hnds,  and  received  the  name  of  ChtyurrAmn. 
It  in  called  Tmoiw  hr  Plmr.  fltrabo  oJwerres, 
that  if  hn(\  no  croV'en  '^n'  1-  i-.  hi-;  acf^.  T'ir». 
jEn.  10,  V.  142.— S/r^rA.  IS.—Orid.  Met.  11,  v. 
5,  c.  UO^Plin.  33,  e.  ft 

Pawntm,  noTi  T?on(fn-!r  n  I'^'vn  on  the  Po, 
where  it  begins  to  branch  mto  dificrent  chao- 


I    Pa  Di  ( iK.w  called  the  P^)  a  rivar  in  halj 

tl.  iCrtdania, 
I    pAtcsA,  the  most  sonthem  moolh  of  the  Po 

id.  h.'  tuuiiui. 

i^jKBUM,  a  fcojuc  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supj-ased 
' )  dwell  in  the  present  country  at  tlie  neM  a 
.vxethtvrg.    Las.  G.  i,  c.  4. 

Pj:omji.  "  The  Pa:onians  were  a  liUiiR  luu 
aijd  aiu  leui  Latiun,  that  omt  occupied  the  great* 
est  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  consideiable 
portion  of  what  is  more  properly  called  Thraec, 
ex'.entiiT;-  ;tl  iig  the  coa.si  ol  il»e  itgean  as  Inr 
ah  the  Kiiiine.  This  we  collect  liom  Heiudo- 
lus's  account  of  tbe  wars  of  that  ]t-i>]<!t  wiihihe 
Peiinthians,  aGreek  colony  sealed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Propontis,  at  no  great  distance  Irom  By- 
zantium. I  lonier,  who  was  apparently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Ptronians,  represents  them  as 
lollowing  their  leader  Asteropeeus  to  tbe  siege 
of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Pnam,  and  j  Inr  rs  them  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  banks  ul  the  Axai.s.  We 
know  aUo  from  Livy  that  Emathia  oii«  e  bore 
the  name  of  Pleonia,  though  at  what  period  we 
cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another  pa.ssa^e  in 
the.>anie  hiMorian,  it  would  seem  that  il>c  t  );u- 
dam  of  illyriabndonce  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Idacedonian  Pa-onia.  This  pa^ 
'n^'c  ?cems  to  agree  wiili  what  Herodotus  si8ic6, 
that  the  Pa  uuians  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri, 
who  came  from  Troy,  tliat  is,  if  we  suppose  the 
Dardani  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions 
are  too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination. 
Herodotus,  who  dwclb pnncipaify  on  ibc  histo- 
ry of  the  Paeoiuans  around  theSlryBM»,  informs 
us,  that  ihey  were  divided  into  numerous  sir  nll 
tribes,  most  of  which  were  transplanted 
A.sia  by  Megabyzu.s,  a  PerMan  ^ctiieml,  whc 
had  made  the  conquest  of  their  coimiry  by  urdei 
of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  uis  event, 
wliicli  are  civen  in  detail  by  He^odolu^,  w  ill  be 
found  111  fourth  book,  c.  12.  li  ap]H.'Ui6,  how- 
ever, lu  A\  that  historian,  that  these  Pirunians 
ofterwards  effected  their  escape  ftiom  tJtc  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  returned  to  their  country. 
Tho>e  vv  ho  were  found  on  the  line  of  march  pur- 
sued by  Xerxes  were  compiled  to  follow  that 
monarch  in  his  exnedilion.  Herodotus  seems Ic 
plnrc  tlie  main  KkIv  of  ilie  Pa-onian  naitdi  tifar 
the  Stryinon,  but  Tluieydides  with  IJomer  ex- 
tend."* their  ten  itory  to  the  river  Alius.  But  if 
we  follow  Siraboaod  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  remove  tbe  weatem  limits  of  the  nation  ai 
far  as  the  «:reat  chain  of  mount  S<.  avdu.s  and  the 
borders  of  Illyria.  In  general  lernu>  then  Wf 
may  alBrm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Nteet* 
donia,  from  the  source  of  the  river  Ericonus, 
which  has  been  stated  to  rise  in  the  chain  above 
mentioned,  to  the  Strymon  was  onrc  named 
Ptponia .  This  large  trad  of  country  was  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed 
the  second  and  third  rrrtons  of  Macedonia. 
ThePafonian.s,  though  constituting  but  one  na- 
tion, were  divided  into  several  tribes, each pM^ 
babty  xnvemed  by  a  separate  chieU"  Croat. 

Pjesos,  a  town  of  the  TT'-lle«^pnnt, called  o!si 
Ap'not,  vituaied  at  the  north  of  Lamp«acus. 
AN  I  1     was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  migrat- 
ed to  L;»nir«ncnv   -wherp  \Ypv  "^eirled.  They 

were  of  Milesian  origin.    Slrai*.  13. — Bamxt, 
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PjBTniM,atown  ofLucania,  called  aUoiVS!>p> 

innia  and  Posifhmta  by  the  Greeks,  where  the 
soil  produced  idscj  wtiicli  blosysoineU  twice  a 
Tear.     "  J*irstum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain. 
Doiuided  on  ttie  west  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and 
about  a  mile  dUtaoi  on  the  south  by  line  hills, 
in  the  midst  dI"  which  Acropolissit  ^  cii\h.<-.o\ncd ; 
un  the  north,  by  the  hay  of  SuUmo  and  its 
rugged  bonier;  while  to  the  east  the  country 
sw-lIIs  into  two  tnountains,  which  still  retain 
their  ancient  names  Callimari  aii  l  ('ante tin ; 
ami  behind  them  towers  Mont  Al,'>uTnus  itscU' 
with  its  painted  summits.   A  stream  called  the 
Solofoiu:  ( which  may  probably  be  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation) flows  unrfer  the  u*:i!l-,  and  bv  sp  ea  !- 
ing  its  waters  over  us  lower  h.irders,  and  Uius 
producing  pools  that  corrupt  in  hot  weattier, 
continues,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  infect  the  air, 
and  render  Ptr^um  a  danjjerous  residence  in 
rummer.    Obsi  uritv  lian.;-  over,  not  the  ori;;in 
only  but  the  general  history  of  the  city,  though 
it  has  left  such  ma^ilicent  monaments  of  its 
etisti'iire.  The  m^Tr  otitlinr«:  havf  hrrn  sketch- 
ed perhaps  with  accuracy  ;  the  details  are  pro- 
bably obliterated  for  ever.    According  to  the 
learned  Mazzochi,  P<uftu»  was  founded  by  a 
<»lony  of  Dorenses  or  Dorians,  from  Dora,  a 
rity  of  Phenirut,  the  parent  of  that  race  and 
tame,  whether  established  in  Greece  or  in  Italy. 
A  WIS  first  called  Posetanor  Pottan,  which  in 
Phenician  signifies  Neptune,  to  whom  it  w:is 
dedicated.    It  was  afterwards  invaded,  and  its 
primitive  inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Sybarites. 
This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  plaee 
abovt  five  hnndred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    Undf-r  its  new  innsters  Ptr^tum  a-snmcd 
the  Greek  appeliwion  Posidonm,  cS  liie  same 
import  as  its  Phenician  name,  bec.iuse  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  magnitiuk',  and  is  suji- 
pc$e<l  to  have  extended  frfun  the  jiresent  ruin 
southward  to  the  hill,  on  whicli  stands  the  little 
town  still  called  from  its  ancient  destination 
JcTffMlt.  The  Lncanians  afterwards  expelled 
iho  Sybarite^,  and  checked  the  prn<;nentv  of 
Ptsidonia,  wliich  was  in  turn  deserten,  and  left 
to  moulder  away  imperceptibly;  vestiges  of  it 
•re  still  visible  al>  over  the  plain  of  Spinazzo 
or  Saraeino.    The  original  city  then  recovered 
its  firM  iiiLriie,  and  nv\  loi  l'  af  *  r  was  taken,  and 
at  length  colonized  by  the  Ruraans.   From  this 
pmiod  Pmtwm  is  mentioned  almost  S4)lely  by 
the  pMPts  M-hrt,  from  Viriril  to  Claudian,  seem 
ail  tu  expatiate  with  delight  amid  its  gardens, 
and  {^ce  their  composition  with  the  bloom,  the 
•weif4M»S|  and  the  feitiliiy  of  its  roses.  But 
nftrtfliiKldf  tlie  flcnreiy  retreals, 

YklMm  fwwria  Pcift, 

aeem  tolMlTe  had  few  charms  in  the  eyesof  the 

Saracens,  and  if  possible,  still  fewer  in  (hose  of 
the  Normans,  who,  each  in  their  turn,  plunder- 
ed Pa^um,  and  at  length  compelled  its  remain- 
ing inhabitan's  to  abandon  their  ancient  scat, 
and  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains.  To  them 
Captuxio  Vecchio  and  Novo  are  supposed  lo 
•we  their  origin;  both  these  towns  ai«  situate 
OB  the  Mils :  the  laller  is  the  residence  of  the 
blshv>p  and  chapter  of  Pttstutn  T'  will  natural- 
ly be  asked  to  which  of  the  nations  thm  were 
successively  in  possession  of  Pasium  the  edi- 
fices whicli  si  ill  iubsist  are  to  be  ascribed ;  not 
to  the  Romans,  ^  ho  never  seem  to  have  adopted 


the  genuine  Doric  style :  the  Sybarites  are  sai  t 

tn  have  occupied  ifte  neighbouring  plain ;  the 
Doaaiis  ihcicluic  apjiear  to  have  ilie  lp"-»»st 
claim  lo  these  mrijei.n;  and  everlastiit;^  ir 
ment^.  But  at  what  pcnod  were  they  erec  ed  1 
to  judge  from  theif  Ibrm  we  must  conclude  iliU 
they  are  the  oldcsi  spcciiueii.^  ol  Hre  lan  nrclii- 
leciure  now  iu  ej(i>i.emc  In  beiiutdmij  tUcia 
and  contemplating  their  solidity  bordering  upon 
heavirii  ss,  u  i^  are  templed  lo  cotisidcr  tnem  as 
au  iiccrincduue  link  Lvtween  the  E;^yptianaiid 
Grf<  lan  inanucr,  and  the  first  attempt  to  pasj 
from  the  immense  masiiesof  the  former  ic  the 
<,'racetul  proporttous  of  the  hiuer.  In  fltel  Xb» 
;./m,>l,'>  of  Puslui.i,  A'Jiigcntum,  and  JM?/ts 
seem  instancas  of  the  CLUUmencement,  the  im- 
provement, nod  the  perlection  of  the  Doric  or< 
dir."  Euitace. 

Pau  vsa,  or  PicASA,  a  town  of  Masrnesia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasa?ii^  Sinus,     i  ii  .n 
harbour'  and  prumuniory  of  the  same  uauie. 
The  ship  Argo  was  built  there,  as  some  suppose 
and,  ac.-.Mdi:it<  t^  Propertius,  the  Ar:^  >naais  set 
sail  from  that  harbour.  Frotn  that  ciixuiuhunce, 
not  only  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Argonauts 
themselves,  were  ever  after  distinguished  by  ihe 
epithet  of  Paf^astcus.    Pliny  confounds  P.if.'ascu 
with  Demetria«i.  Im;  i!u  y  are  ditTLrL'in,  and  ih; 
laller  was  peopled  by  the  mhabilanis  ot  the  loi  - 
mer,  who  preferred  the  situation  of  Demeiria  • 
lor  its  convoniences.    Oi'id.  A/ft  7,  v,  1,  I.  ^ 
V.  •M9.—Lyoin.  2,  v.  715,  1.  <j,  v.  m  —.\kla 
•2,  e.  3  and  l.—Slrab.  9.—Propcrl.  I,  el.  'JO,  v 
17.— 4,  c.  b  —Apatou.  Rkad.  1,  v.  23b,  da 

Paoaseticvs,  and  Pacasitim  sinus,  sometime* 
called  likewise  Pa;,'as:eus  Siniis.  the  bay  upon 
which  the  town  of  Paga&i:  was  .Mtuatcd.  It  is 
now  the  €Mf  of  Voio. 

P\i..T..  a  town  as  the  sooth  of  Consica,  now 

St.  Boh  i facto. 

Paueapolis,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  ol 

SfKtin.  Strab. 
Pal«p*pho8,  the  ancient  townofPanhcs,  in 

Cvprus,  adjoininf^  lo  the  new.    SfKfl.  11. 

Pai.aeu'harsai.us,  the  anctetii  rnxiuc  ui  Pliur- 
salus  in  Thessaly.   Ocs.  B.  A.  48. 

P.»i.>:f'''i.ts,  a  tnwn  Campania,  built  by  a 
Greek  colonv,  where  Naples  afierwards  was 
erected.    Liv.  8,  e.  •>2 

Paljests,  a  village  of  Epiras,  near  Oricus 
where  Casarfirst  landed  wah  his  fleet.  iAuan 
5,  V.  IGO. 

pAr.jEsriNA,  a  country  of  Asia,  suuili  ol 
Coplosyria,  and  having  on  the  west  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  in  the  sacred  wriiia^s 
the  Great  Sea,  which  extended  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  tlic  sniuh 
was  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  east  the  spacious 
barrens  of  Arabia  Desena.  "  It  Ls  agreed  thai 
the  name  of  Pnlftstina  is  d'Tived  from  the  Ptii- 
iislines.  For  notwiihstaudjng  mat  the  Hebrew 
people  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  the 
Philistines  maintained  possession  of  a  maritime 
country,  which  exiendefl  lo  the  limits  of  Egj'rt 
!  And  there  is  rcas< n  ii  >  ]>elieve  that  it  was  tne 
Syrians  who,  by  a  greater  attachment  to  this 
people  than  to  a  nation  originally  foreign  in  the 
country,  ha^'e given  occasion  to  the  cTiension  of 
the  name  of  Palaestine,  which  is  loimd  in  his- 
tory at  the  time  of  Herodottis,  and  which  the 
Jewisl  writers  have  since  adopted  in  the  aiiaie 
extent    In  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  tSDiut* 
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iname  was  comraunicaied  to  three  provin- 
ces ,  first,  second,  and  third.  And  the  la^  oc- 
cupied '  Arabia  PeUPea."  ffAwrittt.   The  fliM 
occupations  to  be  noticed,  in  the  c  m  ideraiion 
of  this  country,  arc  those  cttlk'd  the  Jewi^U  aud 
Canaaiuiisii,  neiiber  of  which  belong  in  strict- 
ness to  classical  geography,   xlccording  to  the 
AMrmer,  a  nnmber  of  people,  for  the  greater  part 
of  unknown  origin  and  race,  posset&ed  in  vari- 
ous appurijontnents  the  whole  of  Palestine:  and 
accoi  iliMg  to  the  other,  the  1^  tribei,  so  distin- 
guished in  Scripuiie,  disiributfd  amon<»  thcm- 
sie'ves  tlie  Mime  eiieul  ot  lerrUory.     Ou  the 
west,  however,  the  Philistines  disputed  with 
them  the  possessioD  of  the  coasi  from  Joppa  to 
the  borders  of  Arabia.  0?er  all  the  tribes  the 
power  and  dominion  were  n  'r  1  in  the  first 
ajxointed  king,  and  kom  bim  inin^leired  to  the 
vnaml  11  ions  father  of  the  Jewish  race  of  mo- 
liarchs,  the  lowly  and  virtuous  David.   "  The 
d&spotixtn  eiercistd  by  Solomon  created  a  istrong 
re-action,  which  was  immediately  felt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  his  800  Reboboam.  This  prince, 
jecttnf  the  sdrioe  of  bis  aged  cotinwnors,  and 
following- that  of  the  Viain^cr  and  more  violenr, 
soon  had  liie  niisiununc  U)  sec  the  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  wrested  Iroin  him.  Ill  rep^  to 
the  address  of  his  j)eoj)h',  who  pntrea(<"d  in 
alleviation  of  iheir  hiirii<  !i>,  he  declared,  that 
instead  ot  reijiiiririi,'  less  at  tlieir  hands  he  should 
denuiiid  more.  '  My  father  made  your  yoke 
heavy,  I  wil)  add  loyovir  voke ;  my  father  cha>u 
lisedyou  with  whips',  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions.'   Such  a  resolution,  expiessed  in 
laoguage  at  once  so  eootemptnoas  and  severe, 
alienated  from  his  government  ten  tribes,  who 
sousht  a  more  indulgent  master  in  Jeroboom,  a 
dooTarfil  enemy  ot'llie  house  ofDavul  Hence 
the  origin  ot  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  dLstm- 
gtiishcd  from  that  of  Jodah;  and  nence,  too, 
the  dis^racefnl  contention*;  hct-wecn  those  kin- 
dred stales,  which  acknowledged  one  religion,  i 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  law. ' 
Arms  aad  negotiation  proved  equally  unavail- 
ing, in  rep<?aied  attempts  which  were  made  to  re- 
unite the  Hebrews  under  one  .sceptre;  till  at 
length,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  year» 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  younger  people 
were  subdued  by  Shalmaneser,  the  powerful 
monarch  of  As.'iyria,  who  carried  them  away 
captive  into  the  remote  r  provinces  of  his  \'Tist  em- 
pire. Jeroboam  had  erected  in  his  kingdom  the 
einUansofa1eBpatelUth,lowhich  heronfindl 
the  attention  of  hts  siihiecis ;  while  the  frctjuent 
wars  that  endued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on 
either  side  with  the  Gentile  nations  on  their  re* 
spcctive  tvirders,  soon  completetl  'hf  evfrnntr*'- 
mcn!  w  hu  h  ambition  had  bejrun.  Little  aitathcd 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed 
on  the  throne  of  StUBaria  a  number  of  adventn* 
rers/who  had  no  qualities  to  recommend  them 
bcfidcs  military  conrage  anc!  an  irreconcilable 
haired  towards  the  more  legitimate  claimaots  of 
the  boose  of  David.  The  kingdom  of  Jndah,  less 
disimctrd  hv  the  prettTisions  of  usiirpers,  and 
bcinL'  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  patriotism 
by  a  more  ri^id  adherence  to  the  Iaw<  ofMoses, 
obniinued^uring  one  hundred  and  thirty  yeant^ 
to  resist  nie  eneroaehnents  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  Efr>T^  and  Ass3n-ia,  which  now  began 
to  contend  in  earnest  for  the  possession  of  Pa- 
Vitfne.  Sefiflal MidctTOUit  werentde  even 


after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  anite  the 
energies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  and  thereby  t** 
secure  the  independence  of  the  aacied  territotj 

a  liule  longer.  But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  aversion  generated  by  a  lonj; 
course  of  hostile  aggression ;  while  the  over 
whelming  hosts,  which  incessantly  i&sucd  trum 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select  a  field  ol 
l»atile  within  ihe  l)orders  of  Canaan,  ^outl  left 
to  the  ieeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  an  Eg}'ptian  or  an  As.syrian 
master.  A  siege,  w  hich  appears  to  hnvc  con- 
tinued fifleen  or  sixteen  months,  termiuated  iti 
Ihe  final  reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  tha 
captivity  of  Zedekiah,  who  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity.  His  two  sons  were  cxecti- 
led  in  his  presence,  atier  which  his  eyes  wert 
put  out;  when,  being  loaded  with  letters,  he 
was  carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  event  now  alluded  to  look  place  exncflv  ?}x 
centuries  bcfure  the  Chriiiiau  era  ;  iUid  lietice 
the  return  of  the  Jew$  to  the  Holy  Land  must 
have  occurred  about  the  year  530  prior  lo  the 
same  great  epoch.  Under  the  Peisian  satraps, 
who  directed  ihe  civil  and  militanr  ijovcrmin  iit 
of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  perwiUed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  their  own  high-priest,  to 
whom,  in  all  things  pertaining  to  ihc  law  of 
Moses,  thev  rendered  the  obedience  which  was 
due  to  the  licad  of  their  nation.  Their  pros- 
perity, it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
mcreiued  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove- 
reiirns  who  surccsi;ivelv  occupied  the  throne  of 
Cyrus  ;  hut  no  material  change  in  their  circum- 
stanc'  s  look  i)lace  UJiiil  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Syro-Mncedonian  kingdom  in  Western  Asia, 
and  given  a  new  dynasty  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  The  struggles  which  ensued  between 
these  powerfW  stales  frequently  involved  the 
iniercMs  of  the  Jews,  and  nnde  new  demands 
upon  their  allegiance  ;  although  it  is  admitted, 
that  a'-  each  was  desirous  to  conciliate  a  people 
who  claimed  Palestine  for  their  unalienable 
heritage,  the  Hebrews  at  large  were,  during  two 
ceniuues,  ireate<l  w  ith  much  lihcmtiiv  ni^d  J'a- 
vour.  But  this  generosity  or  t'orbcarance  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Aniiochus  Epiphanes, 
who.  alarmed  hv  the  repim  fif  insurrections, and 
harassed  by  the  cveni-s  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
in  Egypt, directed  his  an^ry  passions  again!<t 
the  Jews.  Theseverities  of  Aniiochas.m-hich 
had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish people,  called  forth  in  a  hostile  attitude  the 
brave  family  of  the  Maccai'c»r<,  whase  valour 
and  perseverance  enabled  them  to  di.sputc  with 
the  txiwerful  monarch  of  Syria  the  sovereignty 
of  Palestine.  But  the  victorious  Maceabees. 
who  had  delivered  their  country  from  tlip  op- 
pression of  foreigners,  encoumered  a  more  for- 
midable enemv  in  the  (iieiion*  spirit  of  their  own 
penji!,'.  Alciinu^.a  i'>  il  of  the  Syrians,  a-^snm- 
eri  t!ie  liile  of  hiijh-pri'  -f .  and  in  virtue  of  bis 
ofRre  cl.iimed  the  obcdi'^'^*'  of  all  whoaclrnow- 
le<lgrd  the  institutions  of  Mt*ses.  In  thisemor- 
genev  Judas  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Romans-, 
who  willir^'lv  exti-iulc  1  tltfir  pru'cetitn  to  con- 
federates SO  likely  lu  aid  their  ambiticu^  views 
in  the  east :  hm  before  the  repnblie  cotM  intle^ 
poise  hernrms  in  hisbolinlf,  the  TTohrrwcrnfral 
bad  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle."  Ibisytirs  Pa- 
Mint,  Altera  long  <^erjesof«anaiidd(MB» 
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IM  dinsten,  Palestine  recdved  ftom  the  Eo- 
wna  a  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Berad  the 
Of  eat,  who,  acknowledging  alleginieeto  Rome, 

was  pfi  mitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royal- 
in  this  land,  now  last  laliing  from  it:i  /aith. 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  witli  the  deposition 
of  ArchelauSj  the  son  of  Herod,  ended  the  Is- 
raelitish  rule  m  Jerxisalem,  which  then  became 
in  form,  as  it  had  long  l>een  in  fad,  a  jirovince 
of  the  empire,  and  Pontiua  Pilate  sucoeeded  as 
■eoond  governor  of  this  dependaaer.  Bat  thus 
shorn  of  even  the  show  of  independence,  Pales- 
tine was  not  suffered  to  enjoy  domestic  peace  in 
^verv;  andthecomiiiotioiDSand  tumults  which 
nark  Iter  history  as  a  proTinee,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cit^  by  Titus,  are  in  no  degree  an 
illustration  oi  the  superiority  of  dependant  to 
republican  government  in  securing  order  and 
tranquillity.  Under  the  Romans  ue  distribu- 
tion of  Palestine  was  into  Galilaia  Superior  and 
Qalilxa  Inferior,  Samaria,  Judaea,  subdivided 
into  Judaea  Propria  and  Peutapolisand  Idumsa, 
and  Fenen  beyond  the  Hermon  mons^  belong- 
ing'to  AmMa,  and  eompriatng  the  districts  of 
Tnichonilis,  Gaulonitis,  Batnnrra,  Auranitis, 
Iturcea,  Decap<jlis,  Peara  Propria,  Ammonilis 
and  Moabitis.  UikUt  ConsiaatiBe,  as  all  his 
empire  had  been  subjected  toa  novel  division  ; 
so  also  was  a  new  dfistribution  effected  in  the 
counties  of  Palestine,  viewed  perhaps  with  some 
fiivofir  by  that  emperor;  though  manv  authors, 
and  among  them  M^-Bmn,  refer  tnese  divi- 
sions to  a  much  earlier  period.  Palestine  was 
then  divided  into  Palaesiina  Prima,  including 
Samaria,  Judaea  Propria,  ai^d  the  country  ofthe 
Philistines  i^Sectinda,  comprising  Galilaca,  Gau- 
lonitis, andDeeapolis;  andTertia,  comprehend- 
ingthecountriesof  Idumtea  and  Arabia Petnta. 
The  most  remarkable  geographical  features  of 
Palestine  are  treated  of  under  iheparticalardi- 
VTsjons  to  whirh  they  belong;  the  mountains  of 
Libanus  upon  the  northern  frontier,  the  Hermon 
upon  the  cast,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  sacred  Jordan,  as  they  hel<mg  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  indeed,  In  some  measure,  to  the 
whole,  may  be  separately  particularized.  The 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  by  which  we  recognise  this  coun- 
try in  the  inspire^  writings  as  the  coontiy  of 
the  chosen  people,  of  their  glory,  their  saffirr- 
ings,  and  iheir  destruction,  after  having  ceased 
in  a  great  measure  during  the  period  of  its  bon- 
dage, revives  when  we  contemplate  it  as  the 
countrv  ofthe  Crusades,  of  the  enlightened  and 
generous  empire  of  Saladin,  ofthe  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  of  England,  and  as  the  bril- 
liant field  of  glory  for  the  chivalry  of  France: 
brn  the  empire  of  Ate  Tnrks  has  again  deprired 
it  of  all  nsideration,  and  the  civilized  world 
has  ceased  to  regard  the  population  of  that 
eonntry  in  connexion  with  na  Cmner  inhaUlp 
ants  and  its  earlier  fortunes. 

PAt..T;TTRUs,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre,  on 
the  continent.    Sirah.  IG 

Falatimos  moms,  a  celebrated  hill,  the  larg- 
est of  the  seven  hilB  en  wbich  Rome  was  bnib. 
It  was  upon  it  that  Romulus  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation ofthe  capital  ofltaly,  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  there  also  he  kept  his  court,  as  well 
asTulUis  Hostilius,  and  Augustas,  and  all  the 
auccced  ing  emperors ;  from  which  circumstance 
Hm  mnl  JPiaMMi  has  ever  alnce  ban  appUad 


to  the  residence  of  a  mi:»arch  or  prince.  The 
Palatine  hill  received  its  namefrom  the  goddesa 
Pales,  or  from  the  word  Patatini,  who  original- 

Iv  inhabited  the  place,  or  from  tHilmc  or  jMilare, 
the  bleat  ings  of  sheep,  which  were  frequent 
there,  or  perhaps  from  the  /loliMfni,  wmdeting, 
because  Evander,  when  he  came  to  settle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  all  one  society.  There  were  .some  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  called 
Palatine,  became  kept  on  the  hill.  EHo.  C^$s, 
53.—//^.  12,  V.  Tm.—Lir.  1,  c.  7  and  33.— 
Ovid.  Akt.  14,  V.  9.  v.  ^Q.— Mar- 

tial. 1,  ep.  7L— K«rra.  rfr  JL.  f  4,  c 
ti»  OUiL  1. 

PALANntni,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

Pambotiira,  a  city  of  India,  supposed  now  to 
be  PaiHOf  or  according  to  others.  AUaAaiad, 
Slrab.  1&. 

PiuacOROM,  or  PALtcoatw  SraOMM,  a  aii]> 

phoreous  pool  in  Sicily. 

PAUiURta,now  NaAil,  a  river  of  Africa,  with  a 
town  ot  the  same  name  atittt  monttLat  the  wett 
of  Egypt,  on  the  Mediiertaiietn.  8M.  17. 

PALLANTfeuM,  a  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  a  citadel,  built  by  Evander,  on 
mount  Palatine,  from  whence  its  name  origi- 
nates. Virgil  savs  it  was  called  after  Pallas,  the 
grandfather  of  E\'ander ;  but  Dionysius  derivef 
Its  name  from  Palantium,  a  town  of  .Arcadir . 
UioH^s.  I,  c  31.— Kir^.  ^n,  8,  v.  M  and  341. 

Paliuntu,  a  town  of  Spam,  now  Palende, 
on  the  river  Cea.    .Wrt.  '2,  c.  6. 

Pallene,  a  iH-ninsula  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Toronaic  and  the  Thermaic  gulfs.  "It  isaajd 
to  have  anciently  home  the  name  of  Phlegia, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans,  This  pen  insula 
us  connected  with  the  main  land  by  n  narrow 
isihmiLsof  little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  fonncrlv  Mcxid  the  rich  and  flourish- 
ing cityof  Poiid^ra,  founded  by  the  CorinihianK, 
I'  i)i  i;h  at  what  period  is  not  apparent;  it  must, 
however,  have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  tnm  Rerodotas  that 
it  sent  troops  to  Platira,  having  already  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  on  their  march  into 
Greece."  Ctam. 

Palmawa,  a  small  island  oppoaile  Tamcina, 
in  Latimn.   Plin.  3,  c.  6. 

Palmyra,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  cotmtry, 
called  from  this  place  the  Palmyrene,  in  Syria, 
between  Arabia  Dcserta,  the  Bofihtates,  and 
mount  Libnnus.  "  From  Hamalh,  or  rather  from 
Famiek,  an  ancient  Roman  road  leads  to  Pal- 
myra, the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  immortal  Zenobia  and  the  degant 
Longinna  This  ancient  city  is  160  miles  (othe 
south-east  of  Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance 
from  Damascus,  in  a  small  district  surrotmded 
wiA  danrts.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  i<«  nil  at 
once  arrested  by  a  vast  asscmblnpe  of  niin5; 
arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  nppear  on 
every  hand :  one  roloiinade,  lOTKl  iVei  lone,  is 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  man.<$olenm.  Time 
has  partially  pmerved  the  peristyles,  the  in- 
tcrcolumnations,  and  laMatnre.s;  the  elegance 
ofthe  design  equals  throughout  the  r^hness  of 
the  materials.  These  magnificent  ruins  present 
a  sad  contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Araht, 
now  the  only  inhabitants  opacity  whic  h  in  for- 
mer timeaanralaiadRtMce  Bfvrji^  al  C>M»* 
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lUenrening  between  the  w»Ib  and  columns  is 
laid  out  in  plantations  of  com  and  olivt  s,  cncliw- 
ed  Iqr  waJls.  There  are  two  nveia,  Ibe 
vaiMt  of  whid^  when  judickxtttj  diatrihiKed, 

WML  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  ol  ilie  aocieni  mbabiiaolji,  but  are 
now  allowed  to  kee  thaaodvas  in  the  aand." 
MaiU-Bnm. 

PAMisoa,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  falling  into 
the  Peti-us.  IkTodot.  7,  c.  V^.—Plin.  4,'  c  8. 
■■     IL  Another  ol'Messenia  in  Peloponnesus. 

Pamphyua,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
ciently called  Mopsopin.  It  was  bounded  by 
Phzygia  on  the  noitli,  by  a  part  of  the  same 
country  and  by  Lycia  on  the  west,  by  the  sea 
npon  the  south,  and  by  CUicia on  theeaat.  The 
principal  rhrer  of  this  district  was  the  Caiante- 
tes,  and  in  the  northern  parts  the  Tnnms  moun- 
tains separated  from  Pamphylia  proper  that  part 
of  Pisioiatriiioh  was  called  Isauria.  The  parts 
on  the  sea-coast  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
district  called  Pisidia,  which  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  separate  country.  It  atxjundfd  with 
postures,  vines,  and  olives,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
Qreeisn  eolony.  Strab.  14. — Mela,  I. — Paus. 
7,  c.  2.—Plin.  5,  c.  36.— Ltr.  37,  c.  23  and  40. 

Panch£a,  Panchea,  I.  or  Panchma,  an  i>l- 
and  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Jupiter  Triphylius 
had  a  magnificent  lenqrie^— — II.  A  part  of 
Arabia  Felix,  celebrated  for  the  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  perfumes  which  it  produced.  Virg. 
a.  3,  V.  130,  I.  4,  V.  Sl^.—CvUx.  Sl.—Ovid. 
MeL  I,  v.309^I>iW.  b  —Uicret.  %  V.417. 

Pamdataria  ,  an  island  on  the  ooost  of  liO- 
cania,  now  called  S^nUa  Maria. 

Pandosia,  I.  a  town  iA  Laconia,  on  the  right 
oonk  of  the  Acitis.  near  the  ruins  of  Ueraclea. 
**  Phttareh,  in  ha  hfe  of  Pyrrhtts,  stales  that  the 
first  bnttlf  in  whioh  that  monarch  defeated  the 
Romans  wa.s  louKht  between  Heraclea  and 
Pandosia,  and  other  writers  affirm  that  the  ac- 
tion took  plaoe  near  ihe  former  town.  The 
broose  tables  of  Heraclea  alsa  distinctly  men- 
tion P.iiidosin  a';  Wins:  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  a 
^eal  question,  however^  has  arisen  among  to- 
pographers relative  tothiaplace,  which  remains 
still  undecided.  Are  we  to  ideniifv  this  city 
with  the  well-known  Pandosia,  whit  h  Sirabu 
and  Livv  allude  to  in  speaking  of  Alexander, 


Lucnnia.  Claverlus  supposes  that  it  may  have 
stood  between  Consentia  and  Thuni ;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability, 
sought  its  ruins  in  a  more  westerqr  direction, 

near  the  village  of  Akndociito,  Ix'twceii  Cott- 
i>en{ia.  and  the  i>ea,  a  hill  with  ilirce  i>umDiti& 
having  been  remarked  there,  which  an.swerstO 
the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maraanto^  or  Ar- 
canti.^  Crmm, 

Panojeus,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  anciently 
called  Mons  Caraminus,  and  joined  to  mount 
Rliodope  near  the  sources  of  the  nvcr  rs'csnis. 
It  was  inhabited  by  four  different  nations,  b 
was  on  this  mountam  that  Lycurgus,  the  Thra- 
cian  kinc,  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Orpheus 
called  the  attention  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  of 
the  mountains  and  woods,  to  listen  to  his  song. 
It  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  Uerodot. 
5,  c.  16,  Ac.  1.  7,  c.  il3.— Vtr^r.  G.  4,  v.  462 
—Grid.  Fast.  3,  v.  TdBj—TliMejfd.  S.— Lwcen. 
l,  v.  679, 1.7,v.4a2. 

PANfONnTM,ap1ace  at  the  foot  of  mount  Myw 
cale,  near  the  town  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
sacred  to  Nepluric  ol  TIelice.  It  wa.";  in  this 
place  that  all  the  stales  (if  Ionia  n^srinhled, 
either  to  consult  fui  their  own  saieiy  and  pros- 
perity, or  to  celebrate  festivals,  or  to*off«rr  a  sa- 
crifice for  the  good  of  all  the  naiioti ;  whence  '.he 
name  Mfiuinor,  ai/  Ionia.  The  (iepnlii's  ol  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  which assemblerl  there  were 
those  of  Miletus,  Myns,  Prienr-  Ephesus,  Le- 
tH'iios,  Colophon,  Clazomenrr,  Phorca  a,  Teos, 
Chios.  Sainos.  anil  Erytlitn>.  Il'ilic  hull  ottered 
in  sacrifice  bellowed,  it  was  accounted  an  omen 
of  the  highest  A  vour,  as  the  sound  was  pariinv 
larly  arcfptnble  to  (he  trrxl  of  (he  sen.  as  in  ^ome 
manner  it  re>-rinbled  the  roaring  ol  the  w  avcs  ol 
the  ocean.  IferodH.  1,  c.  148,  tic-^Strat.  14. 
—Mela,  1,  c  17. 

Pks\m,  or  PAiceos,  a  monmafn  belonging  to 
the  riflsf"  railed  Anti-Libanu«!.  ft  gave  ri'c  to 
the  head-springs  of  the  Jor(Iai>(  ]'u/.  Jimhivrs), 
and  on  it  between  thesf  fonnuiin'-.  sto'  <i  die  city 
of  Pancas.  "(in  the  nariinon  ol  ihe  sti'>'<  (  f 
TIcrod  among  his  chiluren,  Philip,  who  luni  ihe 
Trachonitis.  save  tolheciivofPanensihename 


king  of£pirus.whoniethisdeathin  its  vicinity  1  of  Ctaamiy  lo  which  was  annexed  hy  distinc- 
We  apprehena  we  ooglM  to  decide  bi  tbt  nega- 1  tion  the  surname  of  Phitiftpi.  It  did  not.  how* 

tive.  And  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  Mnz- 
xoccbi,  Holstenius,  and  other  modem  antioua- 
rics.  Romanelli,  however,  endeavours  to  aaapt 
all  the  citations  of  ancient  writers  to  one  and 
the  same  city,  which  he  places  at  Anglona." 

Cram.  II.  Another,  in  the  country  of  the 

Brutii,  near  Coeentia,  well  known  "  in- history 
as  bavin?  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Alexander,  king  of  Epinis.  Cluverius  disco- 
vered, with  his  usual  penetration,  that  this 
Pandosia  most  have  belonged  to  the  Bnitii; 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
tocanian  town  of  the  saboe  name,  as  the  Bera- 
ehean  TaMes,  which  principally  attest  that  fact, 
bad  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  precise  po- 
sition, however,  which  ought  to  be  assiglied  to 
the  Brutian  Pandosia,  remains  yet  nncerlsin. 
The  early  Calabrinn  antiquaries  placed  it  at 
CnMtl  Pranco,  about  five  miles  ffom  Cofrnzc 


ever,  prevent  the  resumption  of  its  ]'iirnitivede» 
nomination,  pronounced  Eanias,  more  purely 
than  Belines,  as  it  is  written  by  the  historians 
of  thecriTsades."  D'AnritU. 

PannSkia.  a  larfff  count  I  y  of  Europe,  bonnd* 
ed  on  the  east  1  v  iIh-  oounUT  of  ihe  .Tnn'ipes 
Melanasiae,  on  the  north  by  (he  UrT'*''  I>Jntlbe, 
on  the  west  by  Noricnm,  and  W  lllyric  im  on 
the  south,  correspondine  in  modern  treociaphv 
to  Hungarv  west  of  the  Danube.  Slnvoniji.  pn'l 
Croatia.  "In  the  war  which  A'  -'n-'us.  rher. 
called  Octavius,  waged  with  »he  '.''pydes  and 
the  ralwatians  of  IllvricKm.  »l«e  Roman  arms 
had  penetra'rd  fn  the  Psnuoninns.  Put  it  was 
reserved  for  Tiberius,  whrtcomninndtd  in  these 
countries,  to  reduce  Pni:nnn5n  i"  'o  a  province 
It  was  divided  inihetime  rftV**/ n'opine^inu. 
f^hftrrinr  and  hfrrimr  ;  n*"*  mf>"lh  of  iht 
r  vrr  Ar-i'f'O.  or  Hnn^-.  in  '1     P'^'  iil>e.  firrfed 


D'Anville  lays  it  down,  in  his  map  of  ancient  |  the  separation  of  it.  aeroniintr  lo  P  olemv.  Af* 
Italy,  nearl    wdCM^on  ttocMfecsof  {terwMds  welndeinpbwf^  the tennai^ 
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second,  asm  ll>c  other  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
•nd  la  a  later  age  a  ihird,  under  Uie  name  oi 
VkieriOj  becweeo  the  former  two.  This  second, 

Occupyiii'^  [he  banlc:i  ol":he  Dravc  atxl  Siivc,  ub- 
tamed  Uio  name  of  Savi  i,  which  now  gtvesi  lo  a 
canton  of  this  country  ihe  name  of  Po-8avia} 
ejqpreasing,  ia  tiie  Slavonic  language,  a  situa- 
tion adjacent  to  the  Save.   Among  the  several 
people  whicli  aif  named  in  il)'-  extent  ol'  Pan- 
bonia,  the  Scindiaci  and  tiie  'i^urisci  are  par- 
Ucalariy  noted.   Gauls  by  origin,  and  far  re- 
moved from  their  ancieiii  dwelliiii,'  ;is  the  Boii, 
they  were  separated  by  Muns  CLaudLus,  which 
appears  to  extend  between  the  Drave  and  the 
Save."   D'AnviUe.   In  the  Utter  days  of  tiie 
Empire,  Pannonia  became snceenively  the  pos- 
session of  almost  every  kirbaroiis  nation  that 
now  tumultuouslv  thronged  within  the  limit^s  of 
the  Danube.    I'he  Guths  and  Vandals  were 
in  torn  dislodged,  and  the  Lombards,  on  their 
invasion  of  Italy  under  Alboin,  leA  to  an  equal- 
ly barbarous  race,  the  Hungarians,  this  coun- 
Uy,  no  longer  the  subject  of  imperial  protectioo, 
or  the  otifect  of  imperial  care ;  and  no  nation  in 
£lirape  at  the  present  day  consist^  of  a  more 
hetero^neous  population.   "  Diliereni  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  tli6  ancient  cross 
of  St.  Stephen ;  the  Magiars  came  thither  on 
their  swift  horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wol^a ; 
the  Slow'tk  4lesccnded  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  ur  Norican  Alps  |  the  Germans  and 
VTattaehian  shepherds  advanced  akmg  die  Da- 
nube ;  all  of  European  origin,  although  distin- 
guished by  their  national  and  pieturesque  cos- 
tumes; all  Christians,  aIthon:;)i  dittering  from 
each  other  in  their  rites  and  obsenranccs." 
M^te-Brun.   The  same  author  ebewhere  re- 
marks,   the  Mi^iarsoT  Hungarians  form  three 
fourths  ot  the  population  in  the  Trans-Danubian 
circle,  and  tlie  western  frontiers  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans.    The  Vondab  are  most 
n-.unerous  in  ihe  counties  of  Szalnd  and  iizu- 
rrMT,  some  of  them  are  .scattered  over  ditferent 
pam  of  0:demburg  and  Euenbmrg,  Their 
name  has  excited  atu»tion*from  theftet  that 
the  ancient  Vandals,  who  fled  for  reftiee  to 
Pannonia,  e  jntinued  dnrinij  forty  year; citizens 
of  Romj;  they  committed  atterwards  dreadful 
devastations,  but  according  lo  the  general  opi- 
nion they  were  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Vandals 
of  HiiiiLr:iry  i-all  themselves  NZflfr»<ri,  their  dia- 
lect is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  other  Slavo- 
nic tribes  they  appear  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  ir?«rf'.<  or  iVendes  in  Styrin,  and  differ  at 
present  from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to 
protestantism."   The  principal  rivers  of  Pan- 
nonia, besides  the  Danube,  were  the  Saras,  the 
Dravus,  and  the  Arrabona ;  while  the  Claudius 
mens  and  the  mons  Pannonius  cons'ijrijprl  ano- 
ther geographical  feature.   The  chief  towns 
were  Camnntnm  in  the  north,  and  Sirrainraon 
th"  Sivns  in  the  south. 

PAXOPot.is,  iht  city  of  Pan,  a  town  of  Ej^-pt, 
called  also  Ckemmis.  Pan  had  there  a  temple, 
where  be  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity, 
and  represented  in  a  shitnte,  faseino  loncissitM 

ei '■recto.    Dio'/.ly. — St  rah. 

Panorwjs,  1.  now  called  Palermn,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  built  bv  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  i.^land,  with  a  good  and  capa- 
cious  harbcmr.   It  wan  the  strongest  hold  of  the 


with  dUficuliy  by  tteRMMM.    Mdn,  2,  c.  7.— 

Iial.  14,  V.  -JusL  U.  A  town  ul  the  i  iii  aciaa 

Chersunesas.  111.  A  town  oi  Ionia,  uear 

Kplie>us.  IV.  Another  m  Creiew  V.  lo 

Alacedouia.  VI.  Achaia.  VII.  Samos. 

pANTAcriA,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coa«i 
of  Sicily,  which  lalls  into  the  sea,  afier  running 
a  short  ^ce  in  rough  cascades  ovvr  rugged 
stones  and  precipices.  Vire.  -f'-'w.  3,  r.  6k0.— 
Jlai.  14,  V.  'Ziii.—  Uvtd.  Fad.  4,  v.  471. 

Pantanus  LACU8,  the  lake  of  JUuiui,  i:JMtti-' 
ated  lu  Apulia,  at  the  mooiJi  of  the  i^YeiMu. 

PLin.  3,  c.  12. 

Pantueo.s,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Rome, 
built  by  Agrifpain  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  whence  the  name  ««r 

<u>s.    It  was  .struck  with  lightning  some  time 
after,  and  partly  destroyed.  Adrian  repaired  it, 
and  it  still  remains  at  Rome,  oonverted  into  a 
Christian  temple,  the  admiration  of  the  curious, 
i  Plin.  36,  c.  \b.—MarceU.  16,  c.  10.    "  The 
'  Pantheon  i>  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to  be 
1  of  republican  architecturew  aiid  of  course  more 
I  ancientthaadieportieo,  which,  aaitaiiMcriptioa 
'  imports,  was  erected  by  Agrippa  about  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    But  wJielher 
the  tera{)le  was  hvuli  at  the  same  time,  or  per- 
haps one  hundred  years  before  its  portico,  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  ancient  edifice  that  now  refnauvs  m  a 
state  of  full  and  almost  perfect  preservation. 
The  sonare  of  the  Pantheon,  or  Piazxm  «M(« 
Holouda,  is  adorned  with  a  fountain  and  an  ob- 
eli.sk,  and  terminated  by  the  jxirticoof  Agrippa 
This  noble  colonnade  consists  of  a  double  range 
of  Corinthian  pillars  of  red  granite.  Between 
the  middle  columns,  which  are  a  little  ftirther  re- 
moved from  each  olher  than  the  other*;,  a  pas- 
sage opens  to  the  brazen  portals^  which,  as  they 
unfold,  expose  to  viewaeirenlarliaU  of  immense 
e.rteni,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  and  lighted 
solely  from  above.    It  is  paved  and  lined  with 
marble.   Its  cornice  of  white  marble  is  support- 
ed by  sixteen  colnmns  and  as  many  pilastiers  of 
Oiiuh  tmtieo ;  in  the  circumference  there  are 
ci?ht  niches,  and  between  the--p  niefje'-  nrf  eiirht 
altars  adorned  each  with  two  pillars  of  less  mzc 
but  of  the  same  materials.   The  niches  were 
an  ciently  occti  pied  by  st at  u es  o f  t h  e  great  d e i t  ies : 
the  intermediate  altar*;  served  as  pedestals  for 
the  inferior  pnw-  r-^.     Tfie  prof>ortions  of  ihi? 
temnle  are  admirable  for  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced ;  its  height  being  equal  to  it»  diameter, 
and  its  dome  not  an  oval  but  an  exact  hemi- 
snhere.    The  Pantheon  was  converted  into  a 
church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  afaontthe  year 
609,  and  has  since  that  period  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  various 
pontirts."  EwJace. 

PAKTiCAPAtM,  now  Kercki,  a  town  of  Tait- 
rica  Chersonesos,  bnilt  b^  the  Milesians,  and 
governed  some  time  hv  its  own  Inws,  and  afler- 
wards  subdued  by  the  kin^s  ofBosphorus.  It 
was,  arcording  to  Sirnbo,  the  capital  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Bosphoms.  Mithridates  the  great  died 
there.  Plin.-^Strah. 

P ysTU~\Vfi.  a  rieer  nf  T-Mfnean  !^rv'hi-i, 
which  falls  into  the  Borysihen--^.  supposed  to  be 
the  Sfljwrtrrt  of  the  niodcm«!.  flfurdiH.  4,  c.  54. 

PAPffT.'usnvn.  a  connfr%'  of  A"»ia  V'inor.  It 
was  separated  by  the  Parthenius  from  Bithjnie 
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teaootb ;  on  the  south-east  the  river  Hal  V8  form- 
mL'M  (Uridiug  liae  towaidfi  Ponius :  ana  tlie  war 
ten  of  the  Baxine  washed  it  on  the  north  and 

nonh-ea.'-t,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Partheniiis  to 
thai  of  the  H&lys.  "  Till  the  time  of  the  Trujon 
war  this  country  was  occupied  by  the  Heneti, 
who  are  pretended  to  have  atlerwards  passed  in- 
to Iiaiy,Mn  confounding  their  nnme  with  that  of 
the  \'cncli.  There  is  an  anil)ipui:\  i  :  nccming 
ihe  limits  of  Paphlagonia  and  Uaiatia.  (iangra 
w«9theinetro|»Mi8of  the  fiirmerproirmee  under 
the  lower  empire  ;  yet  the  local  position  of  this 
city,  and  the  circuuuiaiice  of  its  having  been 
the  vea&fanee  <tf  a  Glalatian  prince,  as  king  De- 
jolarus,  5eem  to  favour  the  claim  of  Galatia 
during  the  ages  of  antiquity."  lyAnviUe. 

PAraofl,  a  famous  city  of  the  islaiul  of  Cy- 
prus, founded,  as  some  suppose,  about  1  lliMhrears 
Defore  Christ,  Dy  Agajpenor,  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
lony from  Areailia.  The  {goddess  of  beauty  was 
particularly  wur:>luppcd  there,  and  all  male  ani- 
mals were  offered  on  her  altars,  which,  though 
100  in  number,  daily  smoked  with  the  |Hrolusion 
of  Arabian  frankincense.  The  inhahitanis  were 
Tery  effemma:.:  and  lascivious,  and  ihc  youri<r 
Tirgins  were  permitted  by  the  law5of  the  place, 
to  get  a  dowry  by  prostitution.  Strab.  8,  &c. — 
Phn.  2,  c.  '^l—Mthi,  2,  e.  l.—Jlmer.  Od.  8. 
•^Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  ll!*,  1.  10,  v.  h\.  6.C.— 
HoraL  1,  od.  30,  v.  \.— Tacit.  A.  3,  c  G-',  H.  2, 
e.  S.  "  There  were  two  cities  of  i^e  name  of 
Fofkat  t  the  more  ancient,  which  had  received 
Venus  when  Issuing'  from  the  fonm  of  the  sea ; 
and  a  new  one  which  has  prevailed,  preserving 
its  name  under  the  form  of  Ba/t,  or  Baft^ 
ffAnvilU. 

PAH^oisuf,  a  town  of  Syria  or  Pha?nicia. 

Plin      r.  'Z^.— Strab.  16.-  In  the  plains  ol 

Jericho  there  wa.s  a  large  palace,  with  a  gar- 
den besntifully  planted  wiin  trees, 'and  eaUed 

^(•(aciiii  Paradtsus. 

PARjETAcf,  or  Tacesi,  a  people  between 
Media  and  Persia,  where  Antigonus  was  de- 
feated bv  Eumenes.  C.  iV«p.  »•  Eim.  8.— fiXrui. 
11  and  ia-P/m6,c.fl6. 

PAR.%:TnMUM,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at  flie  west  of 
Alexandria,  where  Isis  was  worship])ed.  The 
WOld  PartHmbit  is  used  to  signify  Egyptian, 
Snd  is  sometimes  applied  to  Alcvnndria,  whicli 
was  situate  in  the  neighl)ourl)uO(l.  Strai.  17. 
— J5W.  4,  c.  U  .—Lncan.  3,  v.  295, 1.  10,  0. 
---Ovid.  AM.  9,  V.  713.  A.  3,  eL  13,  v.  7. 

PAKisti,  a  people  of  Ckml.  In  the  dtsiribn- 
lion  of  conntrv.  arcordins:  to  the  Cnmmen- 
taries,  the  Parisii  belong loCdlica  nnd  Bel^"ca, 
their  pc»-^'>sions  o-nunvin^r  (Mther  bank  of  the 
Seine.  Tlx  ir  oapiral  \va.v  Lutetia,  called  from 
Ihem  PnrL'ionim.  tlie  city  of  Paris.  Vid.  Luie- 
IM.  ■  Ctrs.  B<  U  G.  r..  r.  3. 

BAESitTS,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  falling  into  the 
Dantibe.  SbrtA. 

Parium,  now  Cntnnnnr,  a  town  nf  A'sia  Mi- 
lor,  on  the  Proponlis,  where  Archjjochus  wa*- 
^0  rn ,  a  s  some  Mtv.  Sirat,  Vk—JHtn.  7,  e.  S,  1 
36.  C.5. 

Parm*,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Monir- 
in^  in  the  enrlv  apes  tiuhi'  Roii.  It  '.iimmI  i>n  ihr- 
Via  iEmylia,  by  a  little  river  of  the  stmc  naiDe, 
tnd which,  like'itself,  hax  retained  il»  old  npnol- 
lation.  Thistown  was  of  great  nntinii'v,  hf-iw^ 
Ibnoded  by  the  Gaols,  or  perhaps,  even  before 
Iheir  invasion,  by      TttMNUU.  bi  the  civil 


wars  Parma  espoused  the  cause  of  Anton 
axui  sudiBied  greuiy  ua  the  final  success  of  hk 
woithkas  competitor.  The  poetCaa»ius  and 

the  critic  Mncrobius  were  born  there.  Ii  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.  U.  C.  500.  t  lu 
Philip.  U,-^lAV.  39,  c.  50. 

pAHNAssus,  a  mountain  of  Phocis,  anr  i. miy 
called  Larnossus,  Irora  the  trat  ot  iieucaliuu 
(>ii«in^'  I  wlijcli  wa,*-  cal  l  It'll  ihere  in  the  univer- 
sal deluge.  It  received  the  name  of  Pn  t  uaasus 
fnmi  PamsBrasthe  son  of  Neptune,  by  (^'leolmh 
la,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Miim--,  niid  u>  .Apollo 
and  Bacchus.  The  t>uil  \va:»  barirn,  but  tht-  vnl- 
leysand  the  green  woods  that  cover  its  side.«. 
rendered  it  agreeable,  and  tit  for  solitude  ana 
meditation.  "  Above  Delphi  rises  tins  moun- 
tain, which  ey'ii:  from  iheriniiiiiy  ol  the  Lo- 
cri  Ozolae  to  the  extremity  of  Phocis,  m  a  north* 
easterly  direction,  where  it  joins  the  chain  of 
CEta.  Towards  the  south-en^t  it  i<  rcnnected 
with  lho^>  of  Hchcoo  and  the  uihi  r  UiTotian 
ridges.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  of 
central  Qreeoe,  and  retains  its  snows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  hence  the  epithets  so 
rsally  appl;.  -:  \i>  it  l»y  llie  jk,c's.  The 
name  of  i%rna.N.su>  docs  not  occur  in  ihe  Iliad, 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ody<sey, 
where  Ulysses  recounts  his  adventure  in  hunt- 
ing a  bore  with  Aiiiolyous,  and  his  .sons.  Its 
summit  was  especially  sncred  to  Bacchus.  Two 
iofhr  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  Delphi, 
■na  obtained  ibr  the  raonntmin  the  epithet  of 
hik6pv<f>or,  or  the  Iwo-licaded.  The  celd'tatcd 
Castalian  I'ount  po\ii-s  down  the  rh.-ft  or  chasm 
between  these  two  st3ramii.«i,  U-ms  fed  fay  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Parnassus."  Cram. 

Parnks,  (elis,)  "now  AVcm,  the  hitrhe.si 
inounlaiii  of  Attica,  ri'-es  i^n  the  northern  fion- 
ticr  of  that  province,  being  conuected  with  Pen* 
telicos  to  the  aomh,  and  towards  Beeotia  wifh 
Cithreron.  '  It  is  iniermint^led,'  sa^r^  EVodwcIl, 
'  with  a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well 
wtxided  rocks  and  precipices,  and  richly  diver- 
sified with  scenery,  which  is  at  once  grand  and 
pfetaresque ;  its  stiinmit  commands  a  riewover 
a  vast  cxieni  of  c 'iiiirv.'  Pan  aiiias  snvs  thar 
on  mount  Parnes  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Pamt  ihins,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semalens. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears."  Cram. 

PAtiopAMiscn,  a  ridge  of  motmtains  at  the 
north  of  India,  called  the  Slrnv  GirdU,  or  In- 
dian Caucasus.  SiraA.  15.  This  eztensiTe 
chain  belon  ged,  for  a  great  part  of  its  conrse,  to 
Aria,  which  it  separated  from  Bactriana,  and, 
running  east  into  Scyihfa.  rovered  all  thenorth 
of  India,  as  far  asthe  •sources  of  the  river  from 
whir!)  that  country  takes  its  name.  This  will 
make  it  correspond  to  Ihe  Rivdcn  Coosk  moun- 
tains of  Afghanistan,  on  i?ie  r-orthcrn  I'orders 
of  Gz^,  from  which  the  Vimaldh  mouniaios 
diverge  towards  the  sonlh;  the  Tndns  making 
i  <  s  u  a  \  s  I  h  rough  the  defiles  which  sepaiBte  these 

lolly  chains. 

Pahorem,  T.  a  tn^m  i>f  Thrace,  near  moQSt 

Hfrmus.   Liv.  39,  r.  27.  11.  A  town  of 

P'^lop'  nne<i<is.  III.  A  district  of  Phrrgia 

M'ln^n.    S!r<ih.  12. 

Paros.  a  celebrated  island  nmong  the  Cy- 
eJndes.  nbont  seren  and  a  half  miTen  distant 
fmrn  !S'ajco«.nnd  rw»'n»r-*"icht  from  Deto^.  Ac- 
eordinc  'o  Plinv.  \l  i<  half  large  as  Naxo»i^ 
that  ii|  about  lifity^ijc  or  i  hittyn 
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PA 


areamierenee,  %  measure  which  some  of  the 

BioderDS  have  c  ciended  to  filly  and  even  eighty 
miles.    It  iias  b  inte  die didercnt  names ol  jf*ac- 
iUuuMii  UtriUf  UcmUrua,  ZmejfiUkiu^  CSa- 
Atrntt,  ftiid  i7jrfM«M.  It  received  the  name  of 

Par<i-<,  which  II  Mill  IxTirs,  Irom  Paros,  a  son 
of  Ja.suij,  ur,  a>  some  maiuiain,  of  Purrna.siu.v 
The  island  of  Paros  was  rich  and  powerful,  and 
well  JcBowa  fur  its  Iubnwm  marUe,  which  was 
always  used  by  the  beM  staioaries.  The  best 
parries  were  liicise  of  Alarpe.>us,  a  inomuain 
Where  suU  caverns,  of  the  most  ejciraorditmry 
depth,  are  seen  by  modern  trairelleRs  and  admir- 
ed as  the  Mjurce  Irom  whwjoe  the  labyrinth  of 
Egypt  and  the  poriicos  ot  Greece  received  their 
qdendour.    According  lu  Pliny,  liie  quarries 


Parthenon,  a  temple  of 

Minerva.    \  id.  AUunec. 

PARi  HExorK.     \  id.  Aeapolis. 

FAaruu,  a  country  oi  Akm,'b(NiJMled  oa  Iha 
cast  by  Margiana,  on  the  north  bjr  the  counny 

of  the  Derbies',  west  by  Hyrcania,  and  .<«uth 
W  Aria.  This,  was  the  proper  country  of  the 
Parthi,  while  suL>jects  of  the  Persian  kingsj 
nor  was  it  itU  about  the  year  of  Rmne  504  that 
they  esinblbhed  an  inde]>endent  empire,  destiii- 
etllomnkf  liend  airaiiist  the  HumrinN  iheinstlves, 
oppre^so^^  ot  the  world.  Uudtr  Arsaces  tkts 
new  state  commenced,  that  leader  rejecting^  the 
ri.-utn  ol'  the  S/rian  king,  and  e^iaMi>huig  the 
ui'icpendcncc  ut  ihi>,  then  inconM<lfrat>le  pro- 
vince.   The  ninth  in  succession  from  Arsaces 


were  so  uacommonly  deep^thatjin  the  clearest ,  cagaged  in  war  with  iht:  Romans,  and  had  thtt 


weather,  the  workmen  wereuMiged  totise  lamps ; 

froni  which  circuinianr,/  the  Greets  have  called 
the  marble  Lyckiuus,  worked  by  the  light  of 
lamps.  Paros  IS  also  famous  for  the  fine  cattle 
which  it  produces,  and  for  its  partridges  and 
wild  pipfeons.  The  capital  city  wa.s  called  Pa- 
|0«.  it  w;ls  first  peopled  by  the  Phd-nicians, 
and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans  .settled  in  iU 
The  Athenians  made  war  against  it,  beeauiie 
it  had  assisted  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  and  took  it,  and  it  became  a  Roman 
province  in  the  age  of  Pompey.  Archilochus 
Wis  bomthere.  The  ParioM  marhlesi periiaps 
better  known  by  the  appellation  ot  AnmidiaH^ 
were  engraved  in  this  island  in  capital  letters, 
B.  C.  3ti4,  anil,  as  a  valuable  chronicle,  preserv- 
ed Ihe  most  celebrated  epocbas  of  Qreece  from 
dw/ear  1582  B.  C.  These  valuable  pieces  of 
antiquity  were  procured  originally  by  M.de  Pei* 
rise,  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  given 
u>  the  iraiversiiv  of  Oxford,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Prideaiix  published  an  account  of  all 
the  inscriptions  in  Mela,  2,  c.  7. — Strab. 

5  — C.  Jiep.  in  MiU.  6l  Ale.—  Virg.        1,  v. 

<?.  3.  v.  U.—Ovid.  Met.  3k  V.  419, 1.  7,  v. 
4«6.— rtia.  aLe.  14, 1.  36,  c.  XX—mil  5,  and 
Tkiicfi.  L— ArwM.  b,  4e.— Jftnat  1,  od.  19, 

V.  & 

PaaaaaaB.  **  The  Parrhasii  were  att  Area- 
dian  people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier; out  the  extent  and  position  of  their  terri- 
tory is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucydides 
•aavs  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of 
lbntinc«,  and  near  SeiritiB  of  Laeonia.  But 
Pansaniasseetns  rather  to  assign  to  the  Parrha- 
si  a  more  western  situation ;  for  he  names  as 
their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Aca- 
^eesiam,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were 
■tO  the  west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis." 

■Cram. 

PARTHCNnm,  I.  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which, 
miter  aeparntiiy  Rthyma,  falls  into  the  Euxine 
"Sea  near  Sesamnm ;  it  received  its  name  either 
becaase  the  virgin  Diana  (rn^ri^t) bathed  her- 
self there,  or  perhaps  it  received  it  from  the  pu- 
rity and  mildness  of  its  waters.  Herodol.  2,  c. 

104.~l>Iin.  6,  c.  2.  TI.  A  monntain  whieh 

formed  the  boundan'  between  the  territories  of 
Argolis  and  Areadia.  Upon  this  mountain  it 
■was  that  Philippides,  the  Athenian  courier,  was 
aaid  to  have  bc«n  met  by  the  god  Pan,  while 
on  his  waf  to  solicit  the  afd  oTSparta  against 

ihe  Persians.  III.    A  river  of  European 

thrmniia.    Ovtd.  «x  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  49. 


honourof charing  the  Roman  standards,  whidi 

thcainbiiion  of  Rjinc  and  of  Crassus  had  car- 
ried in  the  hope  of  planting  them  among  these 
independent  tribes.  Nor  did  the  usurping  em- 
pire of  Eu  J  ope  ever  succeed  in  reducjitg  this 
people,  whose  government  existed  from  the  pe- 
rio«  mentioned  above,  till  tlu-  year  ut'  cur  era 
2^  when  it  was  destroyed  by^  the  Per5ians,aod 
Panhia  became  again  a  province  of  the  Persbta 
monarch}-    In  the  ^'rcaicst  stretch  of  their  em- 
pire, the  Panhi  pcwNessed  an  extensive  lerriio- 
ry,  to  which  they  never  imparted  their  name; 
ajiid  the  greatest  surface  of  country  which  bore 
the  appeuatkm  of  Panhia,  may  perhaps  be  de- 
scribea  within  the  following  boundaries :  Aria 
on  the  east,  Hyrcania  on  the  north,  the  counixj 
of  the  Median  Parxtaceni  on  the  we.^,  and  the 
Carmanian  deserts  on  the  south.   Some  sup- 
pose that  the  present  capital  of  the  country  is 
built  on  the  ruins  (if  Hcc.itiitn|nios.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  Parthians  were  Scr* 
thians  by  origin,  who  made  an  invasion  on  Ine 
more  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  at  last 
fixed  their  residence  near  Hyrcania.  The  Par- 
thians were  naturally  ^rong  and  warlike,  atad 
were  esteemed  the  most  expert  horsemen  and 
arehers  in  the  world.  The  peculiar  custom  of 
disrha[i,'iri<: 'heir  nrrows  while  they  were  retir- 
ing full  speed,  ba.s  been  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
aaoents,  panicularly  1^  the  poets,  who  all  ob» 
serve  that  their  flight  was  more  formi'lnblc  than 
their  attacks.    This  manner  ol  fighting,  and 
the  woiKlerful  address  and  dexterity  with  woiek 
it  was  performed, gained  them  manyvictorie& 
The  foilowin)^  extract  (W>m  MaJie^B  run  COB- 
tains  the  opinion  of  that  learned  writer  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  Parthi.   "  The  Par- 
thians, who,  two  centuries  aAer  the  death  of 
Alexander,  re-established  in  great  glory  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia,  were  &;yihians  or  S5aciB, 
according  to  some  authors  of  middling  autho- 
rity.  TlertKloius  and  other  writers  of  greater 
weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants  of 
a  province  of  eastern  Persia.  Nothing  in  tlfeir 
habits  nor  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any 
indication  of  a  Scythian  ori^jin.    In  short,  we 
may  consider  it  as  clear,  that  up  to  the  great  re- 
volmion  effitrtod  by  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  Irnn,  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race, 
divided  into diflferent  nations,  and  speakini^the 
same  lan^age,  though  with  differences  of  dia- 
lect."    Strab.  2,  c.  6.  &c.—Oirt.  fi,  c.  11. — 
Ftor.  3,  c.  .'>.— rirr.  G.  3  v.  2\.  f,  -     .r.u  7, 
V.  606.— OpuI.  art.  am.  1.        f-yisL  5,  v.  5dU 
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Dio.  Cais.  40.— Phi.  6,  c.  5.—PliH.  6,  c.  25. 
'^p4dj/6.  h,  dtC — Marccllin. — Herodian.  3,  &c. 
'^LmeoM.  1,  V.  830,  L  6,  v.      1.  10,  v.  53.— 
Justhi.  41,  e.  \,—ttortd.  1,  od.  li).  r.  11, 1. 2,  od. 

13,  V.  17. 

Pah  ruiNi,  a  peopie  of  lllrncum.  lAv.  29,  c 
12,  1.  33.  c.  34,  L  44,  c  ^«|r.  19.— 

Cic.  in.  Pis.  40 

Paktuvlnk,  a  provjiKf  of  Paiiliia, according 
to  Ptuleiny,  tliuii^'h  some  uutiiurs  nip|lon  thai 
it  kt  Uie  name  oi  Panbia  itscU. 

PimoAtMSM,  now  JUu  Xte^i,  a  part  of  (h« 
Tnoiiniuin  mn^e  that  septtrues  (enriMiies  ut 
Ponitis  and  Uappaducio. 

PAaAHU;tD4,  a  lown  ot  Penia,  near  Carma- 
nia,  founded  by  Cyrus  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  conquered  Astyages.  The  Kings  of  Per- 
sia were  always  cruwoed  there,  and  the  Pa>ar- 
gad'c  were  ihe  noblest  I'atnilies  ol  Persia,  in  the 
number  of  which  were  the  Achxmentdes. 
"Cyrus  there  his  loinb;  and  a  city  wfiit  h 
pre*erve.s  iLi  Uiiuic  ol!  Paui,  or  f'tisa,  wiih  the 
surname  of  Kuri,  according  to  the  Persians, 
shows  as  the  potution  of  Fasai;g«des,  or  Paau 
gardes ;  for  the  nane  is  also  thus  written :  and 
the  modem  termination  of  Gfwrd^  to  the  names 
of  many  places  lu  Persia,  may  autitorize  ihi:^ 
diversity/'     U'AnvUk.StruA.  \b.—Plin.  8, 

e.  M.—Utr9doL  1,  c.  125— il^to,  3,  c.  8. 
PAmROW,  a  town  of  Epirus,  where,  after 

sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  the  kings  swore  to  govern 
accordmg  to  law,  and  the  people  to  obey  and 
K>  defend  the  country.  Pikw.  tii  Pyrfk.—Liv. 
45,  c.  'Jti  and  33. 

Patai^,  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus, in  an  island  called  PataU.  The  rirer  here 
hegks  to  ibrm  a  Delta  like  the  Nile  Pliny 
place*  this  islaad  within  the  torrid  sooe.  /fia. 
'2,  0.  73.— Carl.  9,  e.  7.— ^Slrvi.  IS.— ilrrimi.  6, 
c.  17. 

Pataiu,  (tfruw,)  now  Patera,  a  town  of  Lj-- 
cia,  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus,  with  a  capacious  harbour,  a 
temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Pa- 
tareus,  where  was  preserved  and  shown  in  the 
age  of  Pausanias,  a  brazen  cap  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hands  of  Vulcan,  and  presented  by 
the  god  lo  Telephus.  The  god  was  supposed 
bv  some  to  reside  for  the  six  winter  months  at 
Patara,  and  the  rest  ofthe  year  at  DelphL  The 
citT  was  greatly  embellished  by  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lacfelphus,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  chang'e  its 
oneinal  name  into  inat  of  his  wife  Arsinoe. 
Uv.  37.  c.  15.—Strai.  14  — Pavs.  9,  c.  41.— 
Bn-at  3,  o<l  14,  6f^ODt^  AkL  1,  v.  61&— 
3Sela,  1,  c.  15. 

Patavium,  a  city  of  Italy,  ai  the  north  of  the 
Po,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  now  called 
PiaJma,  and  oaee  said  to  be  capebw  of  sending 
9tr,000  men  into  the  field,  vid.  Padua.  It 
is  Ihe  birth-place  cf  Livy,  from  which  reason 
some  writers  have  denommatedPa/artni/y  those 
pecDliar  expressions  and  prorincial  dialect, 
which  they  seem  to  discoyer  in  the  historian's 
-.'■,!r,  ri  :t '--Jrictly  asP'' to  the  purity  and 
•pfined  language  of  the  Roman  authors  who 
Aourlslied  in  or  near  the  Au?ii  :a.j  age.  Mar- 
jial.U,  ep.  17,  V.  a— Q«tiUi7.  1,  c.  5,  56,  I  8, 

f.  13.— L»r.  10,  c.  2,  1.  41,  c.  Tt.—Stuih.  5  — 
jllUa.  3,  c.  4. 

pATMoa,  an  islaiMl  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  south 
I  aad  Icaria,  with  a  aautU  lomi  of  the 


same  name,  situate  at  the  »>uih  of  Icdria,  ontf 
mesi-suring  90 miles  in  circumference  accordinf 
to  Pliny,  or  only  18  aecording  to  modem  tra 
vcllers.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  near  which  art 
some  hrukeii  CLihimiiv,  liie  most  aneienl  jn  ijiat 
part  of  Ureece.  i  ne  Aomans  generally  ba- 
nished their  culprits  there,  and  here  8c.  John, 
an  exile,  delivered  the  «tih!imc  in<^i rations  of 
the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  called  PalmoM. 
Stra.'j.—PUn.  -1,  c.  1-2. 

PATRf,  a  town  uf  Achaia.  on  that  pan  of 
the  Sinus  Corihthiacus  wbieh  lay  between 

Achaia  and  .Ctitlia,  outside  of  the  pruniuiitttriei 
Rhium  and  Aniirrhiuoi.    i  his  lown,  "  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called 
Aroe,  Anthea,  and  Mcssatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Icnians  w  hen  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country,   un  iheii  expulsion  tnr 
the  Achseans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreu^,  an  illnstrions 
chiet  lit  that  jWiople ;  w  ho,  uniting  iljem  into 
one  city,  called  it  by  his  name.   Pairce  is  enu- 
merated by  Hexodoias  among  the  twelve  town* 
of  Achaia.  This  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
which  renewed  the  federal  system  afler  tlie  in- 
terval occasioned  by  the  Macedonian  domina- 
tion throughout  Qreece.   Its  maritime  sitni,. 
tion.  opposite  lo  the  coast  of  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  for 
communicating  with  these  countries;  and  m 
the  Social  War  Philip  of  Macedon  irequently 
landed  his  troops  there  in  his  expediticMis  into 
Peloponnesus.    The  Patnrans  sustained  .such 
severe  losses  in  the  didercni  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achaean  war, 
that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  de- 
termined to -abandon  it.  and  to  reside  in  the 
surrounding  villages  ana  bon)Ughs.  Patra;  was 
however  raised  to  its  former  tlourishing  condi- 
tion after  the  battle  of  Aciium  by  Augustus, 
who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inhabitants, 
sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists  clias<»n 
from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, thus  reiaored  nnder  bis  auspices,  all  the  pri- 
vileges usually  conceded  by  the  Romaiuitoinetr 
colonies.   Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was 
a  large  and  populous  town,  wiihagood  harbour. 
Chandler  describes  Patras  '  as  a  considerable 
town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  ott 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  itssmnmit  crowned 
with  a  ruinous  castle  ;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was 
once  the  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud. 
It  has  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Stiabo,  only  an 
indiff  rent  road  for  vessels.'  According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell, '  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  lew  and 
insignificant,  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few 
small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  or- 
ders are  firand  in  the  streets.'  At  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  is  the  well  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias as  the  oracular  fountam  of  Ceres."  Cram. 

Patrocli,  a  small  island  ou  the  ootst  of  At- 
tica. Pmu^ifCb. 

Patos,  a  small  idand  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
The  modern  name  of  this  island  isPaxc,  jmi 
another  m  its  immediate  vicinity  is  called  AiUi- 
fw.ro.  They  lie  south-east  ol  cforcyra. 

Pethjm,  a  town  of  Latium,  ol>mit  ten  m'\\M 
from  Rome,  conquered  by  Camillus.  The  mha- 
bitants  were  called  Pedani.  Lit-.  2,0.39,1.9^ 
c  13  and  U.—Haral.  1,  ep.  4,  v.  2. 

PsoE,  I.  afimnlain  at  the  notofiaomt  A^ 
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/antlos  in  B 'Synia,  into  which  Hylas  fell. 

Profert.  1.  el.  5»,  v.  33.  U.  A  place  be- 

lODging  toMegtris,  on  that  part  of  the  CrissKan 
gulf  which  wa^i  called  the  Halcyonian  Sea.  "  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  before  iltu  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  ased  by  them  as  a  naval 
ataiioQ,  bat  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Me- 
gareatis.  Pansaniaa  noftees  in  this  place  the 
monument  of  iEg-ialcus,  son  of  Adia.stus,  aiul 
a  statue  of  Diana  Sospiia.  The  modern  site  of 
Plato,  not  far  from  Liro^o^ero,  in  a  golf  formed 
by  a  projeciion  of  Ciihxron,  is  generally  ?:up- 
posea  to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pa^^ae."  Cram. 

Pegasidm  Staii.vum,  a  lake  near  Ephcsus, 
wilich  arose  fromihe  earth  when  Pegasus  struck 
it  with  hto  foot. 

pEUAOONiA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  MaceJo- 
uia  at  the  north;  *'  The  Pelagooes,  lliough  uul 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pele- 
gon,  the  father  of  Asteropxus,  a  Paeonian  war- 
rior. Tliey  mast  at  one  period  have  been  widely 
spread  over  the  north  ot  Grccct;,  suice  a  district 
of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia 
Tripuliils,  and  il  is  ini^cniously  conjccluied  by 
Gatterer,  iti  his  learned  commentary  on  ancient 
Thrace,  lhaUhesc  were  a  remnant  oi'the  renuue 
ej^>editioQ  of  the  TeucriandMysi,  the  proge- 
nm>ni  of  the  Faeoniaas,  who  came  fh>m  Asia 
Minor,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Strymuu  and  Peneus.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  of  Pelagonia  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
kings  of  Bfocedon.  It  was  exposed  to  invasions 
from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  not  them 
frontiers ;  for  which  reason  the  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  carcfullv  guard- 
ed by  the  Maeeilonian  monarchy.  T'his  pass 
led  over  the  chain  of  mount  Scardus.  A  curious 
aecount  of  the  modem  route  is  given  in  Dr. 
Browne's  Travels:  '  From  KwrvlikmServia 
we  came  by  lAir  to  Pijriift^  first  passing  the 
high  mountains  of  Pyrlipc,  in  Macedonia, 
which  shine  like  silver  a.s  tho^^e  of  Clissura,  and 
beside  Moscovui  glass,  may  contain  good  mine- 
rals in  their  bowels ;  the  rocks  of  this  mountain 
are  the  most  cra^y  that  I  have  seen,  and  massy 
stones  lie  upon  stones  without  a^y  earth  aboiit 
them;  and  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains,  many 
steeples  hi^,  stands  the  strong  castle  ^  Marco 
Calioxnlz,  a  man  formerly  famous  in  these 
parts. '  From  thence  the  traveller  joumeved 
throufjh  a  plain  country  to  Monnstir  or  Toli, 
a  well-peopled  and  pleasantly  situated  town, 
which,  1  conceive,  repreaentt  the  ancient  city  of 
Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of 
Roman  Macedonia.  Although  it  must  from  this 
circumstance  have  been  a  considerable  place, 
iitlle  else  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence at  a  late  period,  as  we  find  it  noticed  in 
the  Sjmecdemus  of  llierocles  and  the  Byzan- 
tine nistorian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the 
strength  of  its  ctladet"  Cram. 

Prt-Asm,  a  people  of  Greece,  suppo'^ed  to  be 
one  of  the  mo&i  ancient  in  the  world.  Vid. 
Oreecia. 

Pnaemi*  or  Psi.AsaioT»,  a  eonntir  of 
Qreeee,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Peiasffi, 

or  Peki^!:iot(r.  The  name  should  be  more  par- 
ticularly confined  to  a  part  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south  l»nk  of  the  Pene.v-  and  the  coast  of  the 
JBgeaft  Sea.  The  maritime  borders  of  this 
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part  of  Thessaly  were  afterwards  called  Magn^ 
siOf  though  the  sea,  or  its  shore,  stUl  retained 
the  name  of  Pelasgicus  Sinus,  now  the  golf  of 

Volo.  Pelasjia  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Epiru*,  as  aiMJ  of  Pclopouueias.  Vui.  Gra- 
cin. 

PnaaotcDii,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Athenian  acropolis.  Vid, 

AlhciKC. 

PELKTiinONM,  an  epithet  given  to  the  L^api- 
ihjp,  because  they  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
throiiium,  at  the  loot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
saly ;  or  because  one  of  their  number  bore  the 
name  of  Peleihroriius.  It  is  to  tbeiii  tliai  uia!i- 
kiud  is  indebted  lor  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  thejr  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexterity.  Virg.  C.  3,  v.  llSw— Opiif. 
i\kl.  IJ,  V.  452. — Lucafi.  ii,  v.  '•kil. 

Peug.vi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwell  near 
the  Salnnes  and  Marsi,  and  had  Cocfinium  and 
Sttlmo  for  their  chief  towns.  The  most  expert 
magicians  were  amont,'  the  Peligni,  according  to 
Horace.  Z^tt;.  8,  c  6  and  29,1  9,  c  AL—Ond. 
ex  Pont.  1,  el  ^  V.  49.— >SXr<ift.  B.'^Arat.  3, 
od.  19,  V.  8. 

Pkuo.n,  and  Pelios,  a  mountain  of  Thessa- 
lia, "  whose  principal  .summit  rises  behind  lulcos 
and  Ormemumi  and  which  forms  a  chain  of 
some  extent,  from  the  soath-eastera  extremirf 
of  the  lake  Bnrbeis,  where  il  unites  with  t>ne  of 
the  ramifications  ot  O.^^a,  to  the  eXTrenie  pro- 
monloiy  of  Magnesia.  Homer  al'.n  irs  lo  ihif 
mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithoc.  It  wa^, 
bowifver,  more  especially  the  ha-.mt  of  Clurun, 
whose  cave,  as  Dictearchus  relates, occupied  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In  a  fragment 
of  Diciearchus,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
we  have  a  detailed  description  of  Pcliuu,  and  its 
botanical  productions,  which  appear  to  have 
been  veiy  numerous,  both  as  to  the  forest  trees 
and  plants  of  various  kinds.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  it  gave  rise  to  two  rivulets  named 
Ciausindon  and  Br}'chon;  the  source  of  the 
former  was  towards  its  base,  wh.ilo  the  latter, 
after  passing  what  he  terms  the  Pelian  wood, 
discharjred  its  waiei^  into  the  sea.  On  the  most 
elevated  part  of  tlie  mountain  was  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Actxus;  to  which  a  troopoi 
the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  as- 
cendcd  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  sum- 
mit, that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  deeces 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency, of 
the  weather.  It  is  with  propriety  therefore  that 
Pindar  applies  to  PelicoD  theepilhelof  atormjr.* 

Pkli.a,  ft  celebrated  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  Ludias,  not  far  from  the  Sinus  Thtrmal.Lis. 
which  l>fcaine  the  capital  of  the  country  niter 
the  ruin  of  Edessa.  Piiilip,  ki::t,'  i>f  Macedonia, 
was  educated  there,  and  Alexander  the  Great 
was  bom  there,  whence  he  is  often  called 
Itns  Jiivrnis.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  Euri'  '  'i  ^ 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  eiiiihet  Pd- 
Imts  is  often  applied  to  Es^-pt  or  Alexandria, 
because  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  the  couniry, 
were  of  Macedonian  origin.  Martial.  13,  en. 
y^'y.—Lvcan.  5,  v.  60,  I.  8,  v.  475  and  607, 1.  9, 
v.  1016  and  1073, 1.  10,  v.  S5.—Mcta,  2,  c.  a  - 
St  rail.  "t.—Liv,  43^  c.  41. 

PstLSMs,  L  a  town  of  Achaia,  in  tbn  F«lo» 
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ponnesns,  at  tlic  west  of  Sicvon.  It  was  built 
DV  the  giant  Pallas,  or,  aceuiiling  to  uihers,  by 
E^ellen  of  Argos,  son  of  Pltorbas,  and  was  the 
country  of  Proteos  the  sea-god.  Strab.  &— 
J'aus.  7,  c.  ^.—Liv.  33,  c.  I  I.  "  Pcllcne  was 
»iuaied  un  a  lofty  and  precipitous  bill  about 
siz^  stadia  from  die  aea.  From  the  nature  of 
its  sitnaiioQ  the  toiwa  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts.  Its  name  was  derived  either  from 
the  Tuan  Pallas,  or  Pellcn,  an  Ari,'ivc,  who  was 
son  ot  Pborbas.  It  was  celebrated  for  i\s  manu- 
fherara  of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  ill*'  riiir-rs  at  ilie  gj'mnastic  games  held 

Uicrc  in  honour  of  Mercury."    Cram.  II. 

Another  in  Laconia,  between  the  Euroias  anil 
the  borders  of  Messoua.  north-west  of  Sparta. 
It  was  the  residenee<^*T7ndareiis  during  his 
exiie  from  Sparta.  Polybius  states  tliat  Pellene 
wa*  in  the  district  called  Trijuilis,  which  Livy 
pfaices  on  the  coniines  of  Mt  galoiiolis.  Pellene 
cootnined  a  temple  of  uEsculapius,  and  two 
fountains  named  Pellanis  and  Lancea.  The 
iiiins  of  tins  town  probably  correspond  witli 
ihose  observed  by  Sir  W.  Gel),  north  of  Peribo- 
Hn,  and  near  a  waotifVil  source  called  Cej^o- 
bri.vo,  with  the  foundation.s  of  a  temple,  and 
fnigmcnts  of  white  marble  ;  further  on,  another 
fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in  the  walls  which 
run  up  to  a  citaidel  rising  in  terraces."  Cram. 

pBr.opomitst»,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
compreh^d?  the  most  southern  partsof  Greece. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pelop,  who  seulcd 
there,  as  the  name  indicates  (T^Xo»of  wtaof,  the 
isUtnd  of  Peiops).  It  had  been  called  before  Ar- 
ia, Peuisgia,  and  Argolis,  and  in  its  form,  it 
as  bet  a  observed  by  ine  modems  highly  to  re- 
semble ibe  leal  of  ibe  plane  tree.  Its  present 
name  is  JMSma,  which  seems  to  be  derivea  either 
from  the  Greek  word  iTon.  or  the  Latin  morut. 
which  signifies  a  viulbcrry-tree,  which  i.s  found 
there  in  great  abundance.  "  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  loniaa  Softi  on  the  west  bv  that 
of  Sicily,  to  the  sooth  and  south-east  by  that  of 
Libyn  and  Crete,  and  to  the  north-east  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  the  iEgtcan.  These  several  seas 
form  in  succession  five  extensive  gulfs  alcmgits 
shores ;  the  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  which  separates 
the  northern  coast  from  .iEtolia,  Locris,  and 
PhtKris;  the  Messeniacus,  now  Gvlf  of  Cornn, 
on  the  coast  of  Messenia:  the  Laconicns,  Gtdf 
of  ColckyfAia,  on  that  of  Laeonia;  the  ArgoK- 
c'us,  Gulf  of  SapoU  ;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus, 
a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient 
Greok  signified  an  oak  Ieaf,'now  called  CM/ •f 
Bngia.  '  The  narrow  iteiii  Itoom  whieb'at  es- 
nuMS,'  sars  Pliny,  *  is  eaHedtfieisdmnM.  At 
ihispoint  the  JEsyf^n  and  Ionian  seas,  breaking 
la  from  opposite  quarters,  north  and  east,  eat 
away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  Damw  neck  of  five 
Bules  in  breadth  is  all  that  connects  Peloponne- 
sus with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corin- 
thian, on  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lechas- 
om  and  Cenchre*  are  aituated  on  orooaite  ex- 
ttmitiet  oTthis  irfiwwiSt  a  kng  and  uaiaiikiiis 
eircnmnarigatioo  for  ships,  the  size  of  which 
prevents  their  being  carried  over- land  in  wag- 
ons. For  this  reason  Yarious  attempts  have  been 
ande  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  by  king 
Oen^«trius,  Julias  Caesar,  Caligula,  ana  Nero, 
•mt  in  every  instance  without  success.'  The 
prg^|)al  roonntaiiis  of  ^^po^^a^xMhoae 


Arcadia,  and  Taygetus,  St.  Elias,  in  Laconia. 
Its  rivers  aie  the  Alj'heus,  now  liauyhia,  whicl 
rises  in  the  south  ol  Arcadia,  and  atler  travers- 
ing that  prorinee  iVom  south-east  to  north-west, 
enters  ancient  Elis,  and  di.scharf^cs  ii>elf  into 
the  Sicilian  Sea;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  JSrc, 
which  takes  its  couiib  in  the  mountains  that 
separate  Arcadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining 
its  course  within  the  latter  province,  falls  into 
the  Laconicus  Sinus :  and  the  Pamisus,  Pirnat- 
2.(1,0.  river  of  Messenia,  which  ns&s  on  the  con-  ' 
fines  of  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  C»> 
Ton,  the  ancient  Messcniacus  Sinus.  TIh-  Pe- 
lopponnesus  contains  but  one  .small  lake,  which 
is  that  of  Siymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  best  modem  maps,  the  arraof 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7B00 
square  mile;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  pe* 
riod  of  Grecian  histor)',  an  approximate  cam* 
putation  of  llie  population  of  its  diflfereut  Slatii 
furnishes  upwards  of  a  million  as  the  aggregate 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Peloponnesus  was 
nihfibiied  in  the  time  of  Hi  iodoius  by  seven 
.listinct  people,  all  of  whofti  he  regards  of  dif- 
ferent origin.  These  were  Ibe  Arcadians, 
Cynurian-,  Acha-ans,  Dorians,  .£tolians.  Dry- 
opes,  and  Lciijiiians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considen-d  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others 
being  known  to  have  migrated  from  other 
eountriea.  The  Areadians  are  universally  ac> 
knowledged  by  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  tesumoiur  of  Herodotus; 
but  allowing  their  priority  ot  existence  in  the 
peninsula,  we  have  vet  to  discover  the  primeval 
stock  from  wh»-nfe  they  sprang,  since  they  must 
have  migrated  thither  from  some  other  cutmtiy. 
Vid.  Chada.  From  the  moimtainofaii  and 
secbided  nature  of  their  country,  thev  appear  to 
have  pieserved  to  the  latest  jHTioti  iheinace  un- 
mixed with  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Cy- 
nuriana  occtmied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  beeame, 
from  their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  con- 
tention to  these  two  states.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, that  this  laally  indigenous  people  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  of  looiair  origin, 
though,  from  their  long  subjection  to  Argos, 
they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Dorians. 
The  Achsans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally 
settled  in  the  province  which  from  them  took 
the  name  of  Achaia.  Under  the  Dorians,  who 
came,  as  we  have  already  ascertainadj  from  Do- 
iiS|  near  Parnassus,  with  the  Heraclida^  mn« 
be  ranted  dwCortnthians,  Argives,  Laeonimr 
and  IWfcssenians,  which  include  the  most  pow- 
erful and  celebrated  states  of  the  peninsula. 
The  £tolians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex«. 
pelled  the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  conntnr.  The  Dryopes,  who  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  northern  Greece,  formed  at  an 
uncertain  period  some  few  settlements  on  the 
eoaatof  Argolis  and  Laconia.  Th»  Lemnians 
are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  hare  occupied  the 
Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  history  by 
the  name  of  Triphylia.  These  were  the  Min- 
jm,  who  had  beat  expelled  frona  ^  by 
the  TyrrlMiif  Felasgi,  and  part  of  when  edia* 
niied  the  island  of  Thera.  To  this  list  of  Pe»' 
lopoimesian  nations  we  must  add  the  Caucone% 
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•n;; ;  n .  Nu  i  s  it  improbable  that  we  should  as- 
sign to  toe  I/sleges  a  place  among  thop  ^ixni- 
thre  tribal  oftbe  Peloponnesus,  since  (neXace- 
dsemonians,  according  to  Pau.sania5,  regarded 
tbem  as  the  first  passessors  oi  Lacuiua.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest 
of  Gxeeert  was  nrigtn«iiynh«hiiy«i  bv  various 
barbarous  tribes,  tmder  tfie names  of  Oancones, 

Lelcpcs,  and  Pclaspi,  who  became  gradually 
blendetl  with  the  loreign  population  introduced 
bf  socoessive  migrations  from  the  time  of  Pe- 
lops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heracli- 
das.  From  this  period  these  may  be  said  to 
have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ArcadtaiMt,  woo  akne  could  lairly  wast  of 
bein^  the  aaloehlboaes  of  tbe  weniainila.  In 
the  time  of  Tbacydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  fur, 
meakillgof  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  htftoriaa 
omerves,  of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus 
they  occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its 
whole  confederacy.  But  this  divKsion  would 
compel  us,  as  Panaanias  justly  remarks,  to  con- 
aider  Elis  as  part  of  Aieadia.orAcbaia:  where- 
as, both  historically  and  geographically,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  separate  place  in  the  description  of 
Greece."  Cram. 

PsLopfcA  MoBNU,  is  MpUed  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  partieuii^  to  Mjomm  and 
Argos,  where  the  uescendaatiof  FMqptlfifB- 
ed.    Virg.  jEn.  2,  v.  193. 

taAnm,  f «.  is-du,  V,  im$  fa<ls>,)  mow  Cape 
jF\tro,  one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of 
Sicily,  on  whose  top  was  erected  a  lower  to  di- 
rect the  sailor  on  his  vojrage.  It  lies  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  received  its  Mune  fkom  Pelo- 
rns,  the  pilot  of  the  diip  whieh  earried  away 
Annibal  from  Italy.  Tnis  celebrated  general, 
as  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tides  into 
the  straits  of  Charybdis,  and  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  coast,  he  asked  the  pilot  of  the  ship  the 
name  of  the  promontorv  which  appeared  ai  a 
distance.  The  pilot  told  him  it  was  one  of  the 
capes  of  Sicily,  but  Annibal  are  no  ciedit  to 
his  infometloii,  and  mttideradma  en  the  spot, 
on  the  apprehension  that  he  would  betray  him 
mto  the  hcuids  of  the  Romans.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that 
the  pilot  had  ^ken  wiib  great  fidelity ;  and, 
theiielbre,  to  pay  honour  to  his  memory,  and  to 
atone  for  bis  cruelty,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent 
fluecal,  and  ordered  that  the  promontory  should 
tair  Us  1IMM,  and  ftem  that  time  it  was  called 
Pelorum.  Some  suppose  that  this  account  is 
false,  and  they  observe  that  it  bore  that  name 
before  the  age  of  Annibal.  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  8. 
— MdsL  &_e.  7.— Ara^.  Ftri 

4Uvuimn^€Md.  m.  s, 

1.  15,  V.  70(1. 

PcLT£,  a  town  of  Phryi^a,  south' east  of 
CotysBium.  According  to  lyAnTille,  *  Peltc 
and  an  adjacent  plain  may  be  the  SMM  tvidi 
what  is  now  called  UschaJk.'* 

PelOsium,  now  'Pinek,  a  town  of  Ee-i  pt, 
situate  at  the  eatraace  of  orie  of  the  mooths  of 
the  Nile,  called  freoo  it  Peiwiaii.  It  is  dbem 
90  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Pdusimm  from  the  lakes  and  marshes 
(*«X»r)  which  an  Id  its  aeiriilMNnliood.  It  ww 
the  key  of  Bcypt  on  the  side  of  Phonteia,  as  it 
was  imyssisia  lo  enter  the  Egyptian  territories 
yKHkmfmmghf  PetMiaa^iiidaBlhat  ae- 


r*.  jB».S,  v. 
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comit  it  was  always  well  fortified  and  garrison- 
ed. It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated  tot 
the  linen  sloAlDade  there.  It  Ls  now  in  ruins, 
Pelusium  was  said  "  by  Ammianus  to  be  the 
M'ork  of  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  commanded 
by  the  god-s  lo  purge  himscll'  in  the  lakt-  adjoin- 
ing for  the  murder  of  lus  brother  Pbucus.  Ac- 
counted the  chief  door  of  Egypt  towards  the 
land,  as  Pharos  was  lo  those  that  came  by  s^a ; 
(he  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Au^siamnico. 
I  he  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  and 
the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Isidore,  sumamed  Pelo- 
.MOtes.  Out  of  the  ruins  hereof,  (if  not  the  same 
under  another  title,)  rose  Pamiulu,  memoiable 
for  the  o£len  sieges  laid  to  it  by  the  Chrisuaa 
armies."  JEfefrfL  Gam.— JiUa,  S,  c.  9.—Colum. 
5,  c.  \Q.—Sil.  II.  3,  V.  25.— L«frtn.  8,  v.  4GG.  1.  9, 
V.  H3, 1. 10,  V.  b3.—Liv.  44,  c.  lU,  1.  45,  c.  11.— 
Stral  17.—  Virg.  G.  1,  c.  228. 

PiMbaa,  JU  a  hrer  of  Theasaly^risiqg  on 
mount  Pindn,  and  lUling  into  the  ThenneaB 
gulf,  after  a  wandering  course  between  mount 
Os.'va  and  Olympus,  through  the  plains  of 
Tempe.  U  reeeivedf  its  name  from  Peneos,  a 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  Peneus  an- 
ciently inundated  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  till  an 
earthquake  separated  the  mountains  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  ana  formed  the  beamiful  vale  of 
Tempe,  where  the  vaten  formerly  stagnated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Araxes,  ai  aftaaa,.,  seiiuio.  Dapbn^ 
the  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  according  to  thf 
fables  of  the  mytholo^ists,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel  on  the  banks  ot  this  river.  This  tradi- 
tion arises  from  the  quantity  of  lam  els  which 
grow  near  the  Peneus.  Ovid.  Met.  1,  r.-4Bfli 
&e.— SIral.  ^.^MOa,  2,  c.  Z.—Virg.  B.  \ 

V.  317. — Diad.  4.-  II.   Also  a  small  river  <■ 

Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Araxes.  It  is  now  Jgliaco,  and  it,  acr 
cording  to  modem  travellers,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream  Cram. — Paui.  6, c.  9i.—Stral.  SandlL 

Penmn*  AtP£8.    Vi4.  Alpcs. 

PsMTAFdus,  I.  a  town  of  Indta.  ^U.  ^ 

pait  of  Afirioa  near  Gyrene.  It  received  Hoi 
name  on  accountof  the Jivr cities  wlnrh  it  con- 
tained; Cyrene,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Piuicmatt 

or  Barce,  and  ApoUonia.   Plin.  5,  c.  5.  UJu 

Also  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  citiel 
of  Gaxa,  Gath,  Ascaloo,  Azotns,  and  Ekroo. 

PcvTELicus,  a  mountain  of  Attica.  "  Moimi 
Pentelictts,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  beau- 
tiful marble  which  its  qwfries  yielded,  still  ra» 
tains  its  name.  It  surpasses  in  elevation  the 
chain  of  Hymettus,  witii  which  it  is  connected. 
Pausanias  reports  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  was 
placed  on  its  suBunit.  '  PmdtUkmt,*  aafs 
well, '  is  separated  tan  Aw  aofthem  ixircr 
Hymeuus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  abom 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed 
summit ;  the  outline  is  beaniidly  varied, 
and  the  greater  pert  is  either  mant  ed  with 
woods  or  variegated  with  shrubs.  Ser  eral  vA- 
lajres,  and  some  mona.stcries  and  rlim  ~hes,  are 
.seen  near  its  base.'  The  sanse  traveller  giras 
a  very  interaatiafr  aeeeoM  of  Ae  FenteUe  ^pmt^ 
Ties,  which  he  visited  and  examined  with  atten- 
tion. According  to  Sir  W.  Oell,  the  great 
quarry  is  41  minuter  distant  froa  themooaM* 
ry  of  Pfmidi,  and  afibrds  a  most  extensiw 
pffospeet  fn»  OitluBron  to  finninaa.*^ 
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Sea,  on  Uie  coaxi  of  Macedonia,  about  20  miles 

in  circumference.  Ii  abounded  in  olives,  and 
its  winc.s  have  always  been  reckoned  excel- 
lent. They  were  not,  however  palatable  belbre 
ihey  were  seven  years  old.  Flin.  4,  c.  12. — 
Opid.  Met.  7,  v.  i'O.—Liv.  28,  c.  5,  1.  31,  c.  28. 

Perjea,  1.  a  pan  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 

Lit.  32,  c.  33.  II.  "  That  part  of  Palesune 

which  lies  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  of  Amon,  east  and  west ;  and  reach- 
eih  from  Pella  in  the  north,  to  Petra,  the  chief 
(own  of  Arabia  Petrxa,  in  the  south.  By  Pliny 
it  is  made  to  bend  more  towards  Egy^  Pe- 
irsea,  (says  he,)  is  the  furthest  part  of  Judea, 
neighbouring  Arabia  and  Egjpt,  interspersed 
with  rough  and  craggy  mountains,  and  parted 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  by  the  liver  Jordan. 
So  called  from  the  Greek  word  wt^*,  in  regard 
to  the  situation  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  that 
river  ;  and  not  improperly  might  be  rendered  by 
Tran^y-Jurdana.  Blessed  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
large  fields  beset  with  divers  trees,  especially  of 
olives,  vines,  and  palms.  The  habitaifbn  in 
limes  past  of  the  Muiianites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, a^  also  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben."    Un^l.  Costm. 

Pkrcope.    Vid.  PercoU. 

PercOte,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between 
Ab>'dos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  sea-shore. 
Artaxerxes  gave  it  to  Themistocles,  to  maintain 
bis  M-ardrobe.  It  is  sometimes  called  Percope. 
tkrodot.  1,  c.  Wl.—Hom. 

PcauA,  a  town  of  Pamphylia.  Vid.  Perge. 
Lir.  38.  c.  57. 

Piu«.iAMUR,  Pergama,  (P/tir.)  the  citadel  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  The  word  is  often  used  for 
Troy.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  luM  II,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Scaman- 
der.  Xerxes  mounted  to  the  top  of  this  citadel 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  as  he  marched  to 
inrade  Greece.  Uerodot.  7,  c.  13. —  Virg.  ASn. 
1,  V.  4<J6,  Aic. 

PeroImi's,  now  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
OOthelxuiks  of  the  Caycus.    It  was  the  capital 
of  a  eelebrau-d  empire  called  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  which  was  founded  by  Philsteras. 
a  eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after  the  battle 
ot  Ii>-u-,  had  intrusted  with  the  treasures  which 
he  had  oUaine<i  in  the  war.    Philxterus  made 
himself  nuister  of  the  treasures,  and  of  Perga- 
mus in  which  they  were  deposited,  B.  C.  S»3, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  over 
which  he  himself  presided  for  20  yeais.  His 
raccessors began  to  reign  in  the  following  order : 
his  nephew  Eumenes  a.scended  the  throne  963 
B.C. ;  Attalu.s,  241;  Eumenes  the  second,  197; 
AltalusPhiladelphus.  159;  Attalu.s  Philomalor, 
who,  B.  C.  133,  left  the  Roman  people 
heirs  to  his  kuigdom,  as  he  had  no  children. 
The  right  of  lUe  Romans,  however,  was  di.s- 
pated  by  an  usurper,  who  claimed  the  empire 
as  his  own,  and  Aquiliu<(,  the  Roman  general, 
was  obliged  to  conquer  the  different  cities  one 
}aj  one,  and  to  gain  their  submission  by  poison- 
ing the  waters  which  were  conveyed  to  their 
booses,  till  the  whole  was  reduced  into  the  form 
.f  a  dependant  province.   The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  famous  for  a  library 
of  SOO.OOO  volumes,  which  had  been  collected 
bjr  the  different  monarchs  who  had  reigned 
there.   This  noble  collection  was  afterwards 
Uaasported  to  Egypt  bjr  Cleopatra,  witif  the  per- 


mission of  Antony,  and  itadoiued  and  enriched 
the  Alexandrian  lilraiy,iili  it  was  must  fuiall 
destroyed  by  the  baraceiis,  A.  D.  (>42.  Parcb 
meni  waslirst  invented  and  n)ade  use  of  at  Per- 
gamus, to  transcribe  book.N,as  Ptolemy  kiiigo( 
Egypt  had  forbidden  the  exi>oiiaiiou  ui'  pa]>yi  us 
liom  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  pi  event  Luincnes 
from  making  a  library  bb  valuable  and  a>  choice 
as  thai  of  Alexandria.  From  this  circuiiiMance 
parchment  has  Itecn  called  chartu  j>ci gamena. 
Galenus  the  physician,  and  Apoliu<lurusihe  iny- 
thologisi,  were  twm  there,  ^.sculapi  s  wa.*>  iiie 
chief  deity  of  the  country.  Plin.  b  and  15. — 
hid.  6,  c.  W.—Slrab.  13.— Lir.  2t»,  c.  II,  L 
31,  c.  46.— 10,  c.  21, 1. 13,  c.  11. 

Pehga,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  where  Diana 
had  a  magnificent  temple,  whence  her  surname 
of  Pergoia.  Apollonius  the  geometrician  wat 
bom  there.    Mela,  1,  c.  14. — Strab.  14. 

Pergi's,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna,  where 
Proserpine  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Ovid. 
5,  v.  3Ni. 

Peri.sthus.    Vid.  Heracka,  V. 

Permessls,  a  river  of  Ba>otia,  which  received 
its  name  from  Permessus,  the  lather  of  Aganip- 
pe.   Vid.  Helicon. 

Pkmoe,  a  fountain  of  Boxitia,  called  after  Pe- 
roe,  a  daughter  of  the  Asopu>.    Pans.  9,  c.  4. 

Pkrperene,  a  place  of  Phrygia,  where,  as 
some  suppose.  Pans  adjudged  the  prize  of  beau* 
ty  to  Venus.    Strab.  5. 

Perrhcbu,  a  part  of  Theiisalv  situate  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  between 
the  town  of  Atrax  and  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The 
inhabitants  were  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Lapitha*,  and  retired  into  iEtulia,  where 
part  of  the  country  received  the  name  of  Per- 
rhabia.  Properi.  2,  el.  5,  v.  'Si.—Slra6.  9.— 
Liv.  33,  c.  34, 1. 39,  c.  34. 

Persje,  the  inhabitants  of,  Persia.  Vid.  Per- 
sia. 

Persepous,  a  celebrated  cilv,  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  empire.    It  was  laid  in  ruins  by 
Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Darius.  The 
reas4.>n  of  this  is  unknown.    Diodorus  says  that 
the  sight  of  about  800  Greeks,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  shamefully  mutilated,  so  irritated 
Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  ptmish  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  by  pennitting  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  ibeir  capital.    Others  sup* 
poee  that  Alexander  set  it  on  fire  at  the  instiga> 
tion  of  Thais,  one  of  his  courtezans,  when  he 
had  passed  ihe  day  in  drinking,  and  in  riot  and 
debaucher)'.  The  ruins  of  PersepolLs,  now  fi> 
taker,  or  l\kel-y.inar,  still  astonish  the  mo> 
dem  traveller  by  their  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. "  Thirty  miles  nonh-west  of  S^iraz  and 
about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Moyn,  are 
the  famous  ruins  of  Istakhar,  or  Pcrstpolis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  in  which  Alexander 
triumphed,  and  in  a  moment  of  mad  festivity 
gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton destruction  of  which  he  almost  instantly  re* 
pented.    This  city  was  destn)yed  ultimatofy  by 
the  fanatic  Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  memoir  b^ 
M.  Langles,  contained  in  his  Collection  of 
Travels.    We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertainiot;  the  period  at  which  Persepolis  was 
founded.    The  best  are  perhaps  those  s-uggest- 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  the  most  conspicuous 
remains  (buiid  on  the  spot.   Accordingly,  Sir 
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fcuicrt  Ker  Porter,  in  applyiog  to  this  subject 
ibe  ezenions  of  an  faiqairinjr  mind,  mided  by 

exicnsivc  crudiUon  and  correct  taste,  observed 
that  the  mosi  remarkable  objects  coataiued  la  it. 
viz.  the  Shekel- nunar,  ol'  'Forty  Coiuinas,' 
produced  m  him  the  impression,  luat  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  architectufai  taste  of  K;?ypi ; 
a  reseiublauce  buthcienily  accouoted  tor  by  the 
early  hostile  intercottriM  between  the  twoconn- 
!rio>  ;uiii  ihflr  interchati^L's  of  inhabifaiiis  by 
capiiviiy.  Aljoui  forty  years  belore  the  couqueost 
}[  Babylon  b^  CyriLs,  Nebachadneiiar  overraa 
ihe  whole  ol  E^grpt,  and  returned  with  the  rich 
spoib  of  the  country  and  a  multitude  of  cap- 
tives. Cambyso,  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  and 
kin»niiin  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to  share 
in  the  ingenniiy  and  taleois  of  the  nmenioos 
amon'^  the  cnp  iv-s  of  the  former;  ai)d  when 
Cyrus  afterwards  added  Babylon  to  his  etiipire, 
he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  eia|itov  them  in  the  superb  edilkes  of 
Persepolis.  Cfambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his 
expediii' >iis  a;,'ainst  Amasis  and  Psararaeticus, 
luug^k  ol  Egypt,  carried  od' the  richest  oniaroents 
of  its  edifices  to  decorate  his  palaces  of  Sum  and 
PeTM|K>Iis,  ond  t(K)k  alon?  with  him  Eg^tian 
workmen  to  place  ihem  properly  in  their  new 
stations.  CXher  princes  lollowed  the  example, 
and  PeiMpoiis  became  the  most  »lendid  city 
in  tbe  east.  The  remaitM  of  toe  SicleMiraar 

continue  to  l>ear  testimony  lo  this  fact.  To  de- 
scribe them  fullv  in  this  place  would  lar  exre(>d 
oar  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  given  by  the  traveller  now  mentioned, 
which,  iu  grapiiic  description,  insfenioos  re- 
search, and  irresistible  intero'^i,  i'^  not  exeeeded 
by  any  writing  in  existence.  From  his  ample  de- 
laib  we  ean  only  select  a  few  lines  as  aspeetrocD. 
The  royal  palace^  of  forty  pillars,  or  Shekel-nii- 
nar,  consists  of  a  numberof  buikling^,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and  a  cita- 
del, Ol  bulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of 
a  most  commanding  character.  This  situation 
consists  of  an  artihcial  plain  or  platform,  cut 
out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part  of 
iho  some  inovniani  ooniiecteu  with  its  eaMeni 
side,  being  on  the  other  thr(H«  sides  at  n  groat 
elevation  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the 
jdain  beneath.  On  the  royal  mountain  to  the 
aaat  are  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
ecBsistinf^  of  artificial  excavations.  Tbe  extent, 
of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  MCTj  feet  in  length 
on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  op  with 
gigantic  square  blorks  of  dark  gray  marhle, 
without  mortar,  but  fitted  with  such  precision 
as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  monntam.  The 
general  heignt  Mems  to  bava  been  about  filly 
net,  though  now  uraeh  lowered  bytheaeeirara- 
lation  of  ruins  beneath.  The  only  road  to  the 
summit  is  by  an  ascent  of  steps  on  the  western 
side,  forming  a  double  flight  The  steps  are 
broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent 
is  so  beautifbl  and  easy,  that  they  mav  be  a<(- 
«BBded  and  descended  on  horseback  with  the 
WOMMt  IbeOity.  On  aaeendiniir  the  platfonn,  the 
first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains  of 
two  colossal  bulb,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude, 
lidiraiatl  that  they  were  intended  as  syndiolfeal 

 '"'^"lol'power.  Then  are  aelll|lm^ 
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cd  on  the  lofly  sides  of  the  enormous  portal 
C>i  her  symbolical  representatioas  in  basso-relittt 

are  found  i-i  ditieiciu  jilares  ol  huge  si7x',  and 
rather  orange  nuxiuic-^  ui  tiie  lorut>  ul  difler* 
ent  animals.  From  the  great  platform,  dtdfer- 
cnt  other.s  rise,  disiingmsued  by  ruin>,  uitlering 
somewhat  m  their  character  and  the  apparent 
de->iii)aiion  of  the  buildiuLi;^.  On  one  ol  ttie?ie 
are  the  stnkmg  rums  ol  the  magniticcut  palace 
of  Forty  Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  p.  ihus  are 
smnding entire,  nt  diflerent  places,  but  the  bases 
and  other  remains  of  the  rest  still  exhibit  some- 
thing of  the  original  arrangement.  The  fonner 
capitals  and  decorations  of  those  which  stand, 
and  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  of  rn!)bish,are  beauiiliil  and 
elegant,  the  taste diti'ercjtt  from  the  (jirectan,yel 
correct  and  commanding  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  raimoi  be 
excelled ; '  I  gazed  at  them,'  says  tl.i^  traveller, 
'  with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admi- 
ration which  the  general  elegance  of  ih«ir  fonn^ 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts 
excited,  1  ni'ver  wa  iikiiIc  so  Nerivihle  of  the  im- 
pression of  pertec:  symmetry,  comprising  also 
in  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.' "  Skiiie-Brun. 
—Curt  5,  c  l—I}io<l.  17,  &c.— ^rrittJ*.— 
in  Ak.r. — Justin.  11,  c.  14. 

Persia,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  which 
in  its  ancient  state  extended  from  the  Ueiles- 
mmt  to  tbe  Indus,  above  mites,  and  from 
Fontns  to  the  shores  of  Arabia,  abovc'^tXX)  niik?. 
As  a  province,  Persia  was  but  small,  and,  ac- 
cording' lo  Ihe  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was 
IxMuidcd  on  the  north  ny  Media,  west  by  Susi- 
ana,  south  by  the  Persian  gulf,  and  east  by  Car- 
mania.  "  The  whole  ol  Pervia  is  a  l:tj,'hly  ele- 
vated country,  as  is  proved  by  the  grgat  abun- 
dance of  snow.  This  plateau  joins  that  of  Ar- 
menia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and  becomes 
confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the 
east.  This  ts  the  chain  of  high  lands  whicii  the 
ancients  called  Taurus,  a  general  term  which 
they  applied  to  any  thing  gigantic.  Taurus 
divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather,  arrording  to 
I  Strabo,  into  three  parts.  The  first  lies  on  the 
I  north  of  the  monniafns.  The  second  is  on  the 
top  of  the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  different 
chains  of  mountains  of  which  it  consist^,  and 
Ihe  third  is  that  which  is  situated  to  the  south. 
This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  an  accurate 
observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  climate 
and  of  pro(!ti.  iv  Rtit  the  ancients  knew  that 
the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  comprehend- 
ed under  the  general  name  of  Taurus  were  •  di- 
vided by  many  valleys  and  elevated  plains.* 
Strab.  They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  gradually  became  flat 
at  the  summit,  and  presented  an  absoTnte  plain. 
These  observations  are  ri^n firmed  by  modern 
travellers.  The  mountains  of  Persia,  accord- 
ing to  M,  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain,  nor  to  have  anvleadin?  direction. 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  hepp  of 
mountains  is  reared,  must  have  two  declivities, 
one  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Onlf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Caspian 
Tt  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kttr  that  we  must  look  for  the  nortnem  con- 
tinuation of  mount  Taurus.  The  A/tira',and 
the  ehai|i  to  vhkh  it  belongs,  joti  ibr  ai|^ 
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aioaotaiitt  which  sepaiate  the  lake  Vm»  (torn 
^  the  lake  Oormia.  1  beisc  lost  are  a  part  ol  the 
Ntp\aUs  o."  ihe  ancienis.  Bui  to  the  south  ol 
llic  river  Araxes  there  is  a  cliain  ol  very  cold 
iDuuaiaitt!>,  ibe  bouib  side  ul  which  embrace^i 
Adjerbidjan^  the  ancieDt  MnfaUtu.  These 
moiaiiaiiis  delicti  the  arni^  ol  Alexander  the 
Great  \  troiu  iheir  Mde^  the  Alpons  go  off  to> 
wards  the  east,  a  hell  ol'  high  limestone  nioun- 
tain>  which  runs  parallel  to  the  soulhem  i»hore 
of  the  CtLspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrcania, 
the  sides  ol  these  mountains  arc  described  as 
noi  only  steep  towards  the  sea,  bui  projecting 
'  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  rivers  throw  ihena- 
selvfv  iiiio  the  sea,  torming  a  liquid  arch,  under 
U  hi(-h  men  could  jiass  on  drj'  ground.'  Slrab. 
The  political  revolutions  to  which  this  country 
has  cuostaatly  ^ffA  a  prey,  have  most  frequent- 
ly ended  in  a  oftion  of  it  under  one  sceptre.  In 
ue  earliest  dawn  of  history,  wc  find  ii  possess- 
ed by  several  independent  nations ;  the  Per- 
sians' in  the  south,  tne  Arianji  in  the  east,  and 
the  >Icdes  in  the  centre;  difTerenf  barl^arian 
hordes — as  the  Hyrcanians,  Panhians,  andCa- 
dusians,  on  the  north,  ll  is  a  mailer  of  doubt 
whether  the^ ancient  empires  of  2iineveh  and 
Babylon  ever  Ineliided  ancient  Persia,  that  is, 
the  ancient  Fars,  with  Kcrvian  and  iMrisinn. 
History  hangs  in  suspense  about  the  truth  of 
the  marvellous  ezpeditiaos  of  Semiramis;  but 
we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad  figures 
as  a  conauest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  history. 
The  Mcdes,  however,  really  sutijiifraied  the  Per- 
tians.  That  people  seem  to  have  first  carried 
their  amn  afatnst  the  Scjnhiaas  of  Asia,  in 
yWran  or  the  present  Tarfnry,  and  against  the 
Indians.  Five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era. Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  ftom  the  yoke, 
ana  gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia.  But  on  entering  Europe,  the 
little  nation  of  the  Greeks  arrested  the  pmpres? 
of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia.  Soon  aHer, 
nnhed  tinder  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  cft1""^'-ns  of  the  Persian  power.  After  his 
death,  when  ihe  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise 
.  to  a  multitude  of  separate  kingdoms,  the  war- 
like uibe  of  the  Panhians,  abotit  the  year  248 
hefore  Chri.<;t,  took  possemion  of  the  provinces 
which  r>rin  tlic  mo«iern  Persia.  The  Gfeeks 
Still  maininmed  iheir  ground  in  Baciriana.  De- 
metriiB,  their  king,  subjupaied  and  civilized 
indosl/in.  Kucratides,  the  first,  reigned  over  a 
thousand  cities.  But  the  Scythians,  or  rather 
the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scy- 
thians, tmiting  with  the  Partbians,  overthrew 
die  Bartrian  throne.  The  Parthians,  under 
Iheir  king  ofthe  Aahkanian  dynasty,  the  Arsa- 
tides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
risied  the  progress  of  the  Roman  pov«r.  To- 
wards the  year  230  of  the  Christian  era,  a  pri- 
vate man  m  Persia,  according  to  the  Greek 
authorilie?,  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parthian*,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
lie  flasmldei.  Bm  the  oriental  wriiera  do 
ktA  con.sider  the  modem  Persians  as  distinct 
from  the  Parthians ;  and,  according  to  them, 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  Is  descended  from  the 
royal  blood  of  tbe  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  fhct  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire 
often  struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  having  a  brilliant  appearance  tinder  the 
•vay  of  the  wise  Nbo^hcrvnr.svMttdl  to  thel 
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Arabians,  and  to  the  Mahometan  religion  abotK 
ilie  year  tiiU.  Two  centuries  aiier  this  ihj 
kingdom  of  Persia  was  rc-esinblisln  d  \u  Kko- 
ruMin  ;  and,  alier  several  revoluiions,  recovered 
lis  original  extent  ut  territory,  in  the  year  934 
llie  hoose  of  Bmnak  ascendwd  tbe  throne,  S&i- 
nz  being  the  seat  oi  jjovemmeni.  Persia  was 
included  in  liie  conquests  ol  Vjengi.-Klian  in 
1*220,  and  Tamerlane  in  1398,  and  recovered 
its  ireedom  again  imderthe  Sophis,  w  ho  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1906.  Shah-Abbas,  stunamed 
the  Great,  began  in  l>(i  a  rei^n  (  t  I  alf  a  ccn- 
itiry,  which  was  bnliiaui  but  tyrannical.  In 
172S  Persii  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans. 
ThLs  evenl  was  followed  in  17^  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  latnily  of  the  Sophi.s,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  stirnamed  Thames- KlionU-Khan, 
to  the  iinperiai  throne.  This  ferociousi,  but 
able  and  fortupate  prince,  was  a  native  of  Kko- 
Kifan.  On  the  'iOtli  of  June  1747  l.e  was  kill- 
ed, alter  a  reign  of  eleven  vcars,  w  hich  was 
chicHy  signalized  by  therapkl  conqvesi  of 
dosUiH.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  pe- 
riod entirely  new,  by  which  the  modern  get  gra- 
phical division  ofthe  cotmtry  was  fixed.  The 
w  eakne»  of  riadir-Sbah's  successors,  and  the 
dreadftil  war  which  devastated  western  Persia, 
gave  to  (he  Aftrhnns  an  opportnniiy  of  nmsoli- 
daiing  anew  cmj'iie,  whicli  embraced  the  whole 
of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which  the  city  of  Aa«- 
bul  is  the  capital.  Western  Persia  enjoyed 
some  repose  under  the  eovernmeni  of  Kenm- 
Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  ui  Shah,  • 
contenting  himself  with  that  of  rtkil  or  regent. 
This  good  pi  ince  had  served  under  Nadir,  Willi 
whom  he  was  a  particular  favci'iri'e.  When 
ihe  tyrant  died  he  was  at  bAira^.  He  took  on 
him  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  support* 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  uf  that  city,  who  were 
charmed  by  bis  beneficence,  and  placed  unbouiip 
ded  confidence  in  his  justice.  In  return  for  this 
allachmeni,  Kerim  embelli.shed  their  city  with 
beautiful  pnlaces.  mosques,  and  elegant'  go!*- 
dens;  he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  built 
the  caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled 
by  any  act  ol  crvieltv.  H  h  chanty  to  the  poor,* 
and  the  efibrts  which  he  made  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  trade,  met  with  universal  fvaise. 
He  died  about  the  year  \Ti9.  atVr  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  The  death  of  Kerim  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  disturbances  and  misfortunes,  as 
his  brothers  aUempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
sovereigiity  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Persia.  In  the  meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the 
name  Aga-Mohammed  took  independent  pos- 
session ot Mazanderan.  Ali-Murat,  in  march- 
ing against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  ftll 
fVmn  his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  tor 
the  sceptre,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Agfa-Mo* 
hammed  at  Yezde-Kast,  and  withdrew  to  Shi- 
rax.  In  1793,  Aga-Mobammed  attacked  that 
city,  and  Jaafar  l>«t  his  life  in  an  insurrection. 
The  victor  defaced  the  tomh  of  Kerim.  and  in- 
sulted his  ashes.  The  heroic  valour  of  LouthA 
Ali,  son  of  Juafhr,  was  opposed  in  several  de^ 
perateengafemenia  lo  the  fortunes  of  the  en^ 
nocb,  but  withoDl  aMcom;  and  Oe  fsfter  he- 
came  final  master  of  the  whole  of  western  Per- 
sia. He  named  as  Ms  successor  his  own  nephew. 
iSmce  ITT 
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mif  mUv  the  Dame  of  Fiitte- Alt^bah.  Tius 
prince  has  been  engaged  in  aerenl  wars  against 

the  Russians,  and,  tliat  he  might  the  uiuic  ad- 
Tautageously  dcteod  ihe  nurihern  {)ruvinces 
fimnuat  power,  be  established  his  re.sideace  at 
Tehran.  The  provinces  which  io  IdlO  were 
subject  to  him,  were  Erivan,  Adztrbidjan,  Gki- 
Lm,  Mazanderan,  western  Kkorazan,  Irak-Ad- 
jmi,  FertiAfk  Kttordiilan.  Panistan^  and  Etr- 
man.  The  Arabian  aheiks  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  iribuinry  to  him,  and  respt-ctful  prrsoriLs 
were  seal  lo  him  by  the  ooali  or  prince  ol  Mek- 
ran.  MaU»-Bnm, 

Pemicum  mabe,  or  Persicus  stftvs,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  c(Mist  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  now  called  the  Gul  f  of  Balgora. 

PsaauL  a  province  of  Peisia,  oounded  by 
Media,  Cannania,  Soriana,  and  the  Peraian 
gulf.  It  is  oflen  taken  for  Persia  itself  "  Its 
name  in  Scripture  is  Paras,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  Pan,  accordins  to  the  mo- 
dem form,  as  the  penaotaiinn  in  the  initial  of 
P  to  F  is  treqaent  in  this  eoontrr,  where  Jspa- 
jlkta,  furexample,  Ls  prutiounced  tsfahan.  Elam, 
son  of  Sbem,  is  the  parent  of  this  nation,  ac- 
cording lo  the  holy  tezL"  EfAnviSU. 

PEBCsji,  now  Pertisin,  a  city  of  Etruria, 
to  the  south-east  of  1  he  Thrai.iinenelake.  "  From 
Justin  we  collect  that  Perusia  was  of  Achaean, 
that  iS|  of  Peiaagic  ocigin."  Cnwu  k  was 
**  one  CHTthe  most  aneient  and  most  distinraish- 
ad  cities  of  Etruria  ;  the  cm  of  its  foiinciation 
,  loilgpreceded  thatof  Rome^  and, like  the ori^m 
of  GtaSMun,  Cortoma,  dtc  ts  almost  lost  in  dis- 
tance of  time.  In  conjonction  with  all  the 
other  Etrurian  stales,  it  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
nmns,  and  when  subjecteil,  it  rather  reconcik'd 
to  them,  it  became  a  faithful  and  a  courageous 
allr ;  it  defied  the  power  of  Annibal,  and  flou- 
rished in  peace  and  opiiUMu  e  till  the  reifrn  of 
Augustus;  when  unfurl unaiel^  it  engaged  in 
the  fdidUon  of  Lucius  Antooraa,  uncle  of  the 
Triumvir,  and,  under  his  command,  shut  its 
gates  against  Augustus,  who  took  it,  and,  as  it  is 
reported,  wi--!u'd  to  spare  it ;  but  one  of  iLsprin- 
'cipal  citizens  !>eitiog  nre  to  his  own  house.which 
he  intended  as  a  funeral  pile  for  himself  and 
his  family,  the  flames  communicated  lo  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and,  spreading  rapidly 
around,  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  Perugia, 
however,  rose  immediately  from  ils ruins;  and 
on  its  restoration,  bv  a  strange  inconsistency, 
cnose  for  its  patron  Vulcan,  a  divinity  to  whom 
il  aetfns  to  nave  bad  very  few  obligations,  as 
QO  had  spared  his  own  temple  only  jn  the 
ecneral  conflagration.  In  the  Gothic  war  it 
displayed  much  spirit,  and  stood  a  siege  of  seven 
years  against  these  hiarbarians.  It  afterwards, 
with  the  whole  Roman  sta^  sjiihmitted  to  the 
Pope,  and  with  aome  inlenrab  w  toilmlent  in- 
dependence has  remained  ever  since  attached  .to 
live  Koman  See.  Pmi^m  isnow  a  Itirge.cl  an, 
W)dl>hailt,  and  weU-inhabited  city.  Seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  commands  from 
its  ramparts,  and  particularly  from  its  citadel, 
an  extensive  view  over  a  va.st  range  of  c  otmiry. 
fertile,  varied  with  hill  aufi  4ah^  and  enli ven<»a 
with  TiUafes  and  towns.  Tnere  are  many 
cliarches,  convents,  and  palaces  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  arere  adorned  with  the  paintings 
oir  Pirfrv  Anyiine,  the  anrter  of  hiffhtU^^. 
/^intfM  his  la  vfiversity  si^pliiid  iriih  M| 


professorsi  and  several  academies,  all  of  a  hick 
can  boast  of  illujctrious  names;  aiid  it  i»  upon 

the  whole  an  m  > n  img  city,  capable  ut  eiucr- 
laming  ihocuiiuu.-.  and  inquisitive  traveller  tor 
several  days."  Eustace. 

PesaiNL'8  (un/ij),  a  town  of  Pbrygia,  where 
Aiys,  as  some  sup|)use,  was  buried.  "  It  ap> 
peais  to  have  tx.'en  ihe  Sangar,  in  ilie  country 
occupied  by  the  7'alisudotan^"  (^D'AutiUeA 
and  was  particularly  fiunous  for  a  temple  and 
a  statue  of  the  gotldess  t'ylxMe,  who  was  from 
thence  called  l'e$stnunt^4^.  6tfad.  I'i. — l*au$, 
7,  c.  17.— L*v.  S9,  c.  10  and  11. 

Petklinus  iucus,  a  lake  near  one  of  tha 
gates  of  Rome.   Liv.  6,  c.  30. 

Pktii.ia,  a  town  in  ihe  Druiian  tertittry, 
one  of  the  aetllemenl»  of  Philocietes,  "  wbico, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  be»l 
inlorineu  topographers,  occupied  the  •-I'uation 
of  the  nio»lern  Stronguit.  This  small  tuw  n,  ul 
whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  parueLilars, 
(<a  ve  a  atiiking  proof  of  ils  fidelity  to  the  fto> 
mans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  ihe  other  Brutiaii  cities 
in  joining  the  Carthaginians.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution  it  Was  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
and,  though  unassisted  by  the  Romans,  it  held 
out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  la- 
inine;  nor  was  ii  nil  all  the  leather  in  the  Iowcl 
and  the  grass  in  the  streets,  hod  been  cunsumeo 
for  stthsmence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered. 
Ptolemy  incorrectly  classes  it  with  the  itiland 
towns  ol  Magna  Gnrcia.  It  may  be  heie  ob- 
served,  that  Btrabo  has  confuimded  this  \u\kii 
with  the  Lucanian  Peiilia,"  although  he"  is  the 
only  author  who  seems  to  have  ^iven  any  hint 
1)1  ihe  existence  of  such  a  place.    Slralx).  m  his 

feneral  description  of  tite  inland  towns  of  the 
.iicani,  remarks,  that  the  chief  town  oS  this 
pi  ople  was  Peielia,  which  oiild  at  that  time 
boast  of  a  considerable  population ;  he  adds,  thai 
it  was  built  by  Philoctetes,  who  had  been  fureed 
by  an  adverse  faction  to  quit  Thessaly,  his  na> 
live  country ;  and  that  on  occouni  of  the  strength 
!)(' itsptisition,  theSamniles  had  Ix-en  ohlitrcdto 
con.struct  forts  around  it  for  the  deJ'ence  of  their 
territory.  It  is  observed  by  Antonini,  the  writer 
n!'<tve  alludeil  to,  that  fs'r:il>o  here  contradicts 
himself,  by  avTibing  lo  Philoc  eies  the  origm 
of  a  town  of  Lucnnia;  winlst  that  hero  is  said 
in  a  few  lines  further  on,  to  have  occupied  a  paa 
of  the  coast  near  Crotona,  which  wa5  certain^ 
in  the  fcrritorv  of  the  Brii'.ii.  It  will  l)e  seen, 
in  fact,  that  all  the  ancient  authora  sigree  in  the 
maritime  situation  of  the  colonies  louuded  bf 
the  Grecian  chieftain.  This  error  of  Stiabo 
does  not,  however,  afleci  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
count with  referenceiolo  the  Lucanian  Peiilia: 
and  Anionin^  has  addjtict:^,  in  confirmation  ol 
the  authority  of  that  writer,  so  many  inscrip- 
tions of  earlv  date,  tosether  with  more  recent 
d«>cuiDenis,  that  it  seems  impustible  to  entertain 
further  doiibts  oo  the  .suhject.  He  has  iWOfr 
niscd  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  posois^ 
on  the  ^fonte  deUa  SifU/i.'*  Crojm. 

PfTTKA,  I.  the  capital  town  of  Arabia  Petrara. 
Strai.  16.— — II.  ft  town  of  Sicilv,  n»>ar  HyhlSt 
whose  inhabitants  are  cal'ed  PHrimi  and  Ph 

trenxs.  ITI.  A  touTj  of  Thrace.    Lir.  4/k 

c.  22.  IV.  Anoihei'  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia* 

Liv.  39,  c.  X.^CU.  in  Verr.  1,  c.  39.  Y 

An  elevate^  pjbce  near  Dyrrhufhinm  JLhm^ 
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6.  T.  16  and  10.— Cos.  Civ.  3,  e.48L  VI 

Another  in  Elis.  VII. Anoihcr  near  Corinih. 

Petb^a,  one  of  ihe  divisions  ol"  Aiabia, 
biHuuied  on  >he  north  by  Palestine,  on  ihe  casi 
by  Arabia  Dcserta  and  part  of  the  Sinus  Per- 
nens,  on  the  sooth  by  a  long  rid^  of  momilBins, 
which  separate  it  from  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
west  by  the  isthmus  which  Joins  Africa  to  Asia, 
and  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  "  It  had  this  Mine 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  soil  hereof,  or  more 
properly  from  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  ii,  railed 
also  by  Elhicus,  Sicann,  by  the  Hebrt  vi  ^  <  'hiis, 
seaerally  tran:dated  Ethiopia;  by  WiUiam  of 
Tyre,  Arabia  Secunda,  FeKz  beinf  nelraoed 
for  the  first.  By  Strabd,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
it  is  called  NfUiaihxa,  which  name  h  had  from 
MabaioUi,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Is- 
OMd,  though  properly  that  name  belonged  only 
10  those  parts  of  i(  that  lay  next  Juden.  The 
penple,  for  the  most  part  were  iif'<cfn(ied  of  the 
sons  ol  Chus  and  Ismael,  intermixed  with  the 
Midianites  descended  from  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah,  and  the  Amalekites,  descended  probably 
from  Amaick,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  but  ail 
united  at  last  in  the  name  of  Saracens.  This 
name,  derived,  as  some  think  from  Sarra,  sig^ 
Bifying  *  a  de9m,*nid  Sslm,  which  signifieth 
*  to  inhabit,'  because  they  live  for  the  most  part 
in  these  desert  places ;  as  others  say,  from  Sa- 
rai,  signifying  *  a  robber.'  This  last  is  most 
saiiable  to  thetr  nature,  and  beet  liked  by  8cn> 
li$;er."   ikyl.  C4>m. 

PCT8iNCM,n  tomiof  Oaofttn.  MkmL  1, 
ep.    r.  &. 

Pmoooni,  a  people  of  OeMe  Qmil,  ae* 

cording  to  the  divisions  of  that  country  as  re- 
corded by  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  their  ter- 
ritory formed  part '  of  Aqnitania  Secunda. 
**  From  the  appellaiian  of  Petrocorii  are  formed 
the  names  or  Perigord  and  Perijeveux,  though 
Vesuna,  the  primitive  nnrne  of  the  capital,  is 
Still  retained  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  ia 

Pecce,  an  island  between  the  arms  which 
form  the  month  of  the  Danube,  and  whose  mo- 
dem name,  Piczini,  preserves  an  evident  ana- 

ay  to  that  of  the  Peucini,  whom  it  is  remark- 
e  to  find  re-appearfn  the  Lower  Empire  un- 
der the  names  or  PiczinisfS  and  PatzinociUs." 
rr AnrHk.Slrad.  l.—Lucan.  3,  v.  804.— 
Plin.  4,  C.1& 

Pkccetia,  a  part  of  Apulia,  forming  the  ter- 
ritory of"  the  reacetii,  who,  if  the  opinion  of 
Dionysiusof  Halicarnassns  is  to  be  adopted,  de- 
rived'their  name  from  Peocetias,son  of  Lycaon* 
king  of  Anadia,  who,  whh  Ms  brother  lEno-  ^ 
tros  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  he- 
fore  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  have 
felt  little  disposed  to  give  mdftfo  t  SMy,  the 
improbability  of  which  is  so  very  apparent,  whe- 
ther we  look  to  the  country  from  whence  these 
pretended  settlers  are  said  to  have  come,  or  the 
titate  of  narigation  at  so  remote  a  period.  Had 
the  FefK«cii  and  (Eootri  really  been  of Orecfin 
origin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  ihc 
Araidian  chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.  The 
iMstreaMaetable  authority  he  conld  havehrongfat 
fervar^  or  this  point  would  unqtiestionnbly 
have  been  that  of  Antiochu*  the  Svracusnn: 
bat  this  historian  is  only  quoted  by  him  in  proof 
cf  tht  mifilHr  «r  tfw  CBMiri,  mm  oTttdr 


Grecian  desceiil    The  Peacetii  are  alwaya 

spoken  of  in  hisiorj*,  even  by  ibe  Grt  eks  ihem 
selves,  as  bftrbarians,  who  diliered  in  no  cs."ep 
iial  respect  Iroin  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  othe/ 
neighbouring  nations.   The  namv  of  Bxdicu. 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  oi 
Peucelia  which  was  more  particularlv  "-nuated 
on  the  coast  between  the  Autidus  and  the  con- 
flncsof  the  Calabri.   It  is  stated  by  Plhiy,that 
this  particular  tribe  derived  their  origin  from 
Ulyria.    The  Peucetii  aptiear  then  to  have  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adnniic,  from  ihe 
Aufidus  to  toe  neighbourhood  ol  Brundusima, 
which  belonged  to  hipygia;  and  in  the  int^ 
rior,  their  territor)'  reached  as  far  as  Sih  ium  in 
the  Appeuines,  constituting  principally  what  in 
modem  geogK^ihj  it  caUM  TWra  ii  Ban." 
Cram, 
Peucihi.    Vid.  AlMr. 
PtucTst,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaaterf 
mowh  of  the  Nile. 

Pbjb1«a,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  near 
the  mast  of  Epirus,  anciently  called  Scherin, 
and  atioruards  Corey ra.  The  inhabitants,  call- 
ed  Pkaaces,  were  a  liuurioas  and  dissolute 
people,  for  which  reason  a  glottoD  wasfeneialff 
stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  nmax.  Whel 
Ulysses  f:-\s  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Phte* 
acia,  Alcmous  was  then  king  of  the  island, 
whose  gardens  have  been  greatly  celebrated, 
Uoral.  1,  ep.  15,  v.  34.— OriW.  Nkt.  13,  v.  710 
—Strab  6  and  l.—Properl.  3,  el.  2,  v.  13. 

PiiAi.Af  RiNE,  a  village  of  the  Sabines, ' 
Vespasian  was  bom.  Smti.  Vcip.  8. 

PHALABnnt,  a  eltadd  of  Syiaease,  where 
Phalaris's  bull  was  placed. 

PiuLARCs,  a  river  of  Bo^olia,  falling  into  the 
Cephisus.   Paus.  9,  c.  34. 

PuAutntm,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Ather 
nian  portis.    Vid.  Atkena. 

PiHN*:i  ?»,  a  promontory  of  the  i.sland  nf  Chi 
OS,  famous  for  its  wines.    It  was  called  aAer^ 
king  of  Ihe  same  name,  who  reigned  there. 
Liv.  36,  c.  4^.—  Virg.  O.  2,  v.  98. 

PiiAR£,  I.  "one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Achaia,  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
PinUjabout  70  stadia  from  the  sea, and  120 
from  ntne.  Phare,  whose  territory  was  ex- 
posed during  the  Social  war  to  the  frequent  ra- 
vages of  the  i£iolians,  on  receiving  no  succour 
from  the  Achtean  pnetor,  detennmed^  as  w« 
learn  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  fbmish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  This 
city,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augus- 
tus to  the  colony  of  Paine,  possessed  an  exten* 
shreftnnn,  where  was ptacM  an  image  of  Afie^ 
cnrj',  and  near  it  an  oracle  of  the  px\ :  also  ^ 
fountain  named  Uama,  consecrated  to  the  sain0 
divinity.  On  theluriBCf  diePirus,  called  Pie-  / 
ros  by  the  PhafSMns  and  sometimes  Achelous, 
Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees  re- 
markable from  their  asre  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  fnd  so  capacious  that  per* 
sonsnfglit  Ibast  and  rectine  within  them.  ^Iie 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Phoijri, 
while  tho.«e  of  the  Messeninn  Phnnc  were  call- 
ed PharatiE  or  Phariaia^.  The  niin^of  Phara? 
in  Achaia  were  observed  by  DodweO  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  CsswaKsa."  CVasi  n.  Ano- 
ther in  Messenia.  FW.  Pkrrrr 
pBAais,atownofLaconia  whose  inhabitaBti 
tcdbdMHte.  P«|is.l^e.ML  ^ 
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•  PoARMCcf  SA,  1.  an  ishiiid  of  ihe  JE^^can  Sea, 
nThere  JbliUb  C.e-ai  wah  Aeized  by  iiume  pirates. 

Stui.  Cai.  4.  II.  Amnher,  Where  wassbuwn 

Circe's  tomb.  iUrak. 

Pharnacu,  e  town  of  PontuK,  probably  the 
mnie  as  CeiaMi-. 

PiUKos,  L  a  small  inland  in  tiie  bdy  of  Alcx- 
■odria,  aooot  seven  iurlmi^  distant  ftom  the 
oontinenL  Itwujoiiinl  tu  the  Egyptian  ^liuru 
with  a  causeway,  by  Dexiphanes,  B.  C. 
•nd  upon  it  wu>>  buiiia  celebraied  lower,  iu  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Suier  aoU  PhiladelpiiU.s,  by 
Soatrnun,  the  son  of  Dexiphanes.  Tliia  lower, 
whioli  WM> called  ibe  lowerul'Pharos,  and  wJiioh 
l>a^>ed  lor  one  of  the  seven  woudir-.  ol"  the 
world,  was  built  with  white  marble,  and  could  ■ 
be  seen  u  tiie  distance  uf  100  miles.  On  the 
io|i,  tires  were  constantly  kepi,  to  direct  sailors 
in  the  bay,  which  wai>  uangerons  nnd  difficult 
of  acce^.'  The  building'  of  this  low er  cost  tl>e 
EgJlMian  monarch  8<X)  inlenis,  which  are  equi* 
valent  to  above  liibfiOOl.  English,  ii'  Attic;  or 
if  Alexandrian,  double  that  sum.  There  was 
thi^  iii-eripiion  njxjn  it,  Kin^  Plolcmu  to  Ike 
Qodi  lAe  saoiours,  for  Lks  btnej^  of  saiion ;  but 
Sostratus,  the  architect,  wishuf  lo  claim  all  the 
glorv.  piu'ravfd  lii^^own  name  upon  the  stones, 
ami  alicr wards  (ilkd  ilic  hollow  with  mortar, 
and  wrote  the  above-ineniioned  inscription. 
When  the  mortar  bad  decayed  by  lime,  Pto- 
1en3r*s  name  disappeared,  and  the  following 
inscriplion  then  U'cnme  visible ;  Sr>rtr<rtiis  the 
Cnidtanf  un  of  Lkxipkaius,  to  Uu  Uods  Ihr. 
mrimtnt  for  tkt  beneM  of  sailors.  The  word 
Mflrics  is  often  used  as  Egyptian .  Luean.  2, 
r.  636,  L  3.  v.SeO,!  6  vTW,  I.  9,  v.  1005,  &c. 
—and.  A.  A.  3,  V.  GXi.—Plin.  4,  c.  31  and 
85, 1.  36,  c.  13.— Slrai.  11.— Mela,  ±  c  7.— 
PUn.  13,0.  n.— Homer,  od.  A.—rtaeAsUU. 

3.  V.  102.  n.  A  watch-tower  near 

CapretE.  III.  An  island  dh  the  coast  of  II- 

lyncum,  now  called  lysnut.    M     'J,  c,  7.  

The  emperor  Claudius  ordered  a  tower  to  be 
Imilt  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Ostht,  for 
the  benefit  of  jwiilors,  and  it  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Pharos,  an  appellation  afterwards  «riv. 
en  to  ever}' other  edifice  which  was  rai'^ed  lo 
direct  thecourae  of  saikfa,  either  with  lights  or 
by  signals.  Jbv.  11,  v.  m — 8uH. 

Pharsahts,  "  a  city  of  Thessaly,  so  celebra- 
ted for  the  baule  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  Cwmu  and  Pompey,  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  paft  of  the  province 
which  Strabo  designates  by  the  name  of  Thes- 
saiiotis.  Although  a  city  of  consideraMe  size 
and  itnponance,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  prior 
to  the  Persian  invasion.  Tbac3rdide8  reports 
that  it  was  V>psie?ed  hy  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  afier  his  success  in  BiEotia,  but  with- 
out avail.  The  same  historian  speaks  o(  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Athenian  neople  by 
ThtKydides  the  Pharsalian,  who  pefrormed  Ilie 
duties  of  proienoslo  his  counirvmpn  at  Athens ; 
and  he  also  states  that  the  Pharsalians  general- 
far  fcvomied  that  repdilie dnrini?  the  PefofKiMM- 
■nn  war.  Diodoros  reports,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Pharsaltxs  was  taken  by  Medius,  tyrant  of 
Larissa.  Xcnophon  notices  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  though  it  afterwards  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Jaaon,  lyiant  of  Phern.  Several  jrears 
afterwards  it  was  occopiedi>y  Antiochtis,  kinc 
ef  Svria,  but  on  his  retreat  from  Thesaaly  it^ 


snrrendeied  to  the  consul  AciliusGlabrio.  Ltvj 
.seeins;o  uuiKc  a  iliMiuCkioii  l)eiween  Uie  old  and 
iiew  luwn.  us  iic  .•iit.ikxl  I'alieo  Ptiarsuhis. 
Ur.  Ciarkc  in  ttis  i'iav«i.>i  remariCH  there  are 
but  lew  antiquities  ni  Poarsalus.  The  name 

ul  Ph£'i'iili  ali.i.e  ii-iiiaiits  to  si.ow  what  it 
once  uo^.  bouiii-we.>l  ui  tne  town  ihcre  is  a 
hill  sotroondtfd  wuli  anoieni  wall-,  luinicd  of 
large  masbesof  a  coarse  kind  uf  marble.  Upon 
a  lolty  rock  attove  the  town,  towards  the  south, 
aie  oilier  ruins  oi  i^uaici  ina:^'iiiuui<',  -'..'wing 
a  cooMderaUc  poraoii  ul  tiie  walls  ul  the  Acro- 
potiit  and  remams  ol  the  Propyistn.  According 
to  StiatM,  Piiarsaliis  w.assituaicd  near  the  river 
Enipeiis,  and  not  lur  iroin  j  unci  ion  with  ihe 
Apidamis,  Which  alkerwardsenteiiithePeneus.'' 
Cram, 

PRAausii,  or  Pbai^bvmi,  a  people  of  Africa, 

beyond  Manrciania.  Accoidm^^  to  Pliny,  tiie 
Pborusii  were  said  lohave  been  Per-iatis,  w  h'j 
aceooapsuiiisd  Hercules  to  Africa.  Fi  ol  aMy  this 
same  people  are  alluded  to  by  Sallust,  when  be 
descrines  the  Persmn  followers  of  Hercule?<. 
M-  l'>.  1.  c  .  1. 

I'liAKYBUs,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  more  pro- 
perly styled  Baphyrus. 

PHA.«iKi.iH.  a  cny  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass 
which  rnoiini  Climnx,  in  Lvcia,  forms  with  the 
sea.  Accitrdiii!,'  lo  D  Anville,  t\onda  ticcupies 
the  tiile  of  the  ancicnl  city.  Some  have  assign- 
ed this  city  to  Lvcia,  others  loPamphylia,  and 
others  to  the  Ciiii'i;ins.  This  lias  p.  rj  Icxed 
geographers,  as  well  as  the  tact  that  Lucan  de- 
scribes Phaselis  as  a  small  place,  nlthoogh  Stm- 
bo  calls  it  a  city  of  note.  Phaselis  was  origiii* 
ally  inhabhed  Lycians,  and  was  therefore  as- 
signed  to  Lvcia.  Bni  subsequently,  as  ttif  Paui- 
phylians  extended  their  dominion  over  the  .sea- 
coast,  it  was  attributed  to  Pamnhylia,  alibou^ 
occupied  by  Lycians.  At  a  .still  later  period,  in- 
duced by  the  convenience  of  their  harbuur,  they 
devote<i  themselves  lo  piracy,  or  else  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Cilicians  to  give  protection  to 
the  pirates.  Hence,  baling  deserted  the  Ly- 
cians, or  havinir  been  ca.st  off  bv  them,  their 
city  was  called  Cihcian.  After  tW  reduction 
of  this  city  by  Publius  Servilius,  the  nopulQiioQ 
becanse  very  trifling;  and  hence  the  epithet 
p«nw  bestowed  upon  it  by  Loean.  MeUi^  l,  14. 
ed.  Voss. 

PhasiaNa,  a  canton  which  was  travorsrj  by 
the  Aras  at  its  eniian.  L-  ni  Armenia.  I:  is  now 
Pan<iiu,orP<unt,aslhe  Turkscallit.  l/.AutxiU. 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Colchis,  risini:  in  the 
mouniains  of  Armenia,  now  called  Fooz,  and 
falling  into  the  Euxine  on  Ihe  east.  It  is  famous 
for  the  ezpeditioii  of  the  Anponanta,  who  en* 
tered  it  after  a  lorn:  and  perilous  voyac*.  from 
which  reason  all  dangerous  voyages  have  been 
proverbially  intimated  by  the  words  of  taUinf 
t»  tkt  Plum*.  There  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phasis  a  grau  number  of  faurge  binh,  of 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient";,  the 
Argonauts  brought  some  to  Greece,  and  which 
were  ealled,  on  that  account,  jitssiante  Tlie 
Phasis  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  one  of 
Inrpest  rivers  of  Asia.  Plin.  10.  c.  48. — Mar- 
tial. 13,  ep.  m.—Strah.  \\  ~^kla,  1,  c.  19.— 
ApoUod.  1,  &c.— Pom.  4,  c.  44.— OnHkru, 

 If.  or  A  razes,  now  the  Armt^—ttL  A 

city  of  Cnlchis.  at  the  mouth  of  ih*.  Phasia.  k 
was  of  Greek  foundation.  l/Jbn  itk. 
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Phjslu>k,  "  a  fortress  of  Achaia,  disiant  for- 
ly  stadia  from  ^Isica,  in  the  inomtf«iii&  Its 
territory  prodneed  wine,  and  the  ode  forests 
around  uboiHuleii  wiili  i.iu^'>un(l  u'ikl  boars.  It 
vas  reiiinrkable  ah>o  lor  Ike  number  of  its 
q>riug:s  and  fountains;  the  town  containvU  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  another  of  Diana.  Sir 
W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe  near  the 
Tillage  ol"  Zaioula,  '  wlieie  ihcre  1:5  a  pass 
tltrouKh  a  chasm  ii^  the  mountain,  and  at  the 
lop  ot  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  on  which  the  casde  may  lutve  been  aitua- 

led. "  Cram, 

Phenel  s,  "  a  town  of  Arcadia,  of  some  note 
and  of  great  AiUiqaitr»«ince  Hercules  issaki  to 
hare  r^ed  there  after  his  departure  from  Ti- 
lyns,  and  Homer  liOMnentioued  it  amongst  the 
principal  Arcadian  cities.  The  citadel  was  piac- 
ad  on  a  loAy  and  steep  ruck,  which  was  further 
strengtiicnffl  by  nmtn  uil  works ;  it  contained  a 
lempit:  ol  Minervu  i  i  iioma,  the  vestiges  only 
of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias  tra- 
reUed  in  Arcadia.  Below  the  citadel  were  the 
inadium  and  tomh  of  Iphklos,  and  the  temples 
of  Mercury  and  the  Ek-usininn  Ceres.  Phe- 
neum  was  surrounded  by  x'luc  extensive  marsh- 
ea,  which  are  aaid  to  have  once  inundated  the 
whole  country,  and  to  have  destrcjyed  ilie  an- 
cient town.  These  were  principally  tbrined  by 
the  river  Aroanius,  or  Olbius,  which  descends 
iJNMii  the  motrntaios  to  the  north  of  Pheneosi 
and  uraanr  finds  a  vent  in  aome  natural  caveras 
or  kaiabatiira  at  the  extremity  ofthe  plain  ;  but 
when  by  accident  these  happened  to  be  blocked 
op^  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and, com- 
municating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpneas,  over- 
flowed the  oeds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as  Olym- 
pia.  Pausanias  reports,  that  vesiiees  of  some 
great  works  undertaken  to  drain  the  Phenean 
marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  natives  to  Hercu- 
?e',  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city.  There  was 
.a  lu^H  tifiy  i>iadia  long,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  deep'  Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybiu.s. 
The  Tc^igesof  this  town  aecordingto  Dodwell, 
are  to  be  sera  near  the  village  of  PAMut  upon 
tn  insitlated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  cemnin ;  the  rest  of  the  ruin<i  consist 
of  masMsof  rabbtsh  and  scattered  bhx^ks.  The 
same  antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabath- 
rou  of  the  Aro.Tnms  is  atthe  foot  of  asteepand 
rocky  inountain  called  Kokino-bmino.  The  lake 
is  rerv  small,  and  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  rear.**  Cram, 

PiiER^,  I.  *'  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  itn- 
portant  ciiiesof  The!>saly,  the  capital  of  Adme- 
tas  and  Eumetus.  Subseqaently  to  the  heroic 
ace  we  find  the  Pheneans  a.ssisting  the  Atbe> 
mans  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  lime 
they  probably  11  '  ed  a  repiihlican  lonn  of  {go- 
vernment. Some  years  after,  Jast^a  native  of 
Phene,  bavinR  raised  him««lf  tothehead  of  af- 
fairs by  his  talents  and  aMlitv,  became  master, 
not  otiiy  of  hisown  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Thessalv,  and,  having  :aused  himself  to  b»? 
proclaimed  geoeralissimo  of  its  forces,  formed 
the  most  aauitious  prpjects  for  ezt«idio|r  his  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizing  his  power.  These 
were  however  Irnstrated  by  hi^  sudden  death, 
vhkhoeenrrad  bfasmssination,  whilst  celebra- 
lin?  some  ptiWic  games  at  Pherw,  in  the  third 
Tear  of  the  102d  Olympiad.  The  independence 
«r  Phaim  m  llo^  bourne  asooiM  hr  tUs 


re 

event,  as  Jason  was  soWeeded  by  his  brothers 
Polydotos  and  Polyphron.  The  lormerot  their 
died  sooD  ailer;  not  without  sumc  sojipiciofl  at* 

tacIuiigloPoljrphron,  w  ho  imw  becainc  ihe  >ovi*- 
rei^u  of  Pherse  ;  bui  after  the  lapse  ol  a  yeat 
he  in  his  turn  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge  ot 
his  native  city  and  the  wholeol  'I'lies-aly.  His 
evil  de^sii^ns  w  ere  for  a  time  cheeked  by  ihe  bi  ave 
Pelonidas,  who  entered  that  province  at  the  head 
of  a  B<Bonaa  force,  and  occupied  the  citadel «( 
Larissa  ;  btit  on  his  falling  into  tf.c  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed  in  a  most 
perilotts  sitnation,  and  was  only  «aved  by  the 
pmence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminoodas, 
then  serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans 
sulfsequently  rescued  Pelopidas,  and  lUH^er  his 
command  niade  war  upon  Alexander  of  PhenB| 
whom  they  defeated,  ODt  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  their  gnllanl  leader,  who  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion. Alexander  wa&  nut  long  a Aer  assassinat- 
ed by  hi.s  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued 
to  tyrannize  over  this  country  until  it  was  libe-  ^ 
rated  by  Philip  of  litcedoD.  Tisiphonus,  the 
eldest  of  these  princes,  did  not  reixjn  Innp:,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lycophron,  who,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  young  king  of  Macedon,  sought 
the  aid  of  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  leader. 
Philip  was  at  first  defeated  in  two  severe  en- 
f^a^erncnts,  but  haviii:;'  teeruited  his  force';,  he 
once  more  attacked  Onomarcbusi  and  succeed- 
ed in  totally  rooting  the  Phdeians,  their  general 
himself  falliniT  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Theconsequeuceol  this  victory  was  the  capture 
of  PhenB  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycopbron.  Pi- 
iholaus,  his  brother,  not  long  atler,  again  usurp- 
ed the  throne,  but  was  likewise  quickly  expel- 
led on  the  return  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  iVTa- 
uy  years  after,  Cassander,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Diodoms,  fortified  Pherv.bnt  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcefes  connived  by  secret  ncf^oiiaticris  lo  fib- 
tain  jx)s.'<e'yiion  both  of  the  town  and  the  cita- 
del. In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antio* 
chus^Pbers  wasforoed  tosarrender  to  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  after  mne  remKtance.  It  af* 
terwards  fell  intnM,-:  Vimul^  of  the  Roman  con- 
sul Acili  us.  Sirab^)  observes  that  the  constant 
tyranny  under  which  this  city  laboured  bad  ha.«« 
tened  its  decay.  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polvbius, 
were  surrounded  by  gardens  nnd  walled  encUv  " 
sures.  Stepbanus  iByz.  speaks  of  an  old  and 
new  town  of  Phern.  diittant  about  eight  Madia 
from  each  other.  Phertr.  ncrotdinjr  tn  ftrnbo. 
\va,s  ninety  stadia  from  Pn<ra.vaj  jts  empnnnTr.'* 

Cram.  II.  A  city  of  Mes.senia,  to  ih  •  t  .i-t 

of  the  river  Pamisns, "  where  Tdemachu-sand 
the  son  of  Nestor  were  enferfained  bv  Dioeles 
on  their  way  from  Fvl  -  r  1  "^""larta.  Phenr  was 
one  of  the  seven  towns  dticred  by  Aspmemnon 
to  Achilles.  Ii  was  annexed  by  Augiisttw  to 
Laronia  after  the  battle  of  Aetium."  Cram. 

Pmo  *i.KA,  "  a  city  of  Arcadia,  sirnated  to  the 
west  of  Lycosura,  nnd  bevond  ibe  river  Platn- 
nistus,  <m  the  brow  of  a  lolly  and  precipitous 
roelr  wbieh  overhnng  the  bed  of  the  Neds.  It 
had  been  ftmnded  bv  Phi-nlus,  «on  of  Lv^nrn, 
or,  as  others  aiTirmed.  by  Phialus,son  of  Buco- 
lion.  whence  it  was  called  Phtalea.  Acuriowi 
occonnt  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  extracted  by 
Athenaeus  from  the  work  of  Harmodiu*  of  Le- 
HMHLWlWWnie  on  rlip  cWRMM  wd  iMtaiM* 
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lions  of  the  place.  According  to  the  same  aa- 
Ihor  ihe  Fhigaleaas  had  the  character  ot'  bemg 
dnminrds.  In  theiime  of  PKosuiw  the  city 
was  still  in  a  HuurishiDg  state,  and  contained  a 
tatnm  and  i>everal  public  edifices;  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  Acratopborus  stood  near  the  gymna- 
mam,  that  of  Diana  Sospiia  was  jdaced  on  the 
■scent  leading  up  lo  the  town:  Pamlixza  now 
occupies  the  site  of  ihe  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sn 
W.  Geli  iolurins  us  that  the  entire  and  ejcten- 
«ve  eireait  of  the  walls  nay  still  he  obeenred ; 
they  were  defended  by  numerous  towers,  some 
of  which  are  circular,  situated  on  rocky  hills 
and  tremendous  precipices.  The  village  of 
Paulizxa  contains  some  coliunns^  and  other 
fragments  of  temples.  The  Neda  flowed  below 
the  town,  and  was  joined,  not  far  from  thence, 
bf  the  little  river  Lymax,  near  the  source  of 
which  were  some  warm  springs."  Cram. 

PmLA,  the  first  town  in  Aiacedooia,  begin- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneos,  "  situated 
apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  greet  distance 
from  Tempe.  It  was  occiupied  mr  Ihe  Romans 
when  their  army  had  pcnefmed  nto  Pferia  by 
the  passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly ;  and  wnr. 
built,  as  Stepbanus  informs  us,  by  Demeinus, 
soaof  Aotigonus  Qonatas,  and  father  of  Philip, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ru- 
ms of  this  fortress  are  probatdj  those  which  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  near  PZ/i/auMmo,  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  Heracleum."  Cram. 

PrniMDCLMBs,  L  a  city  of  Lydia,  **  which 
ywed  this  name  to  a  brother  of  Eumenps,  kin:^ 
of  Pergamus,  was  situated  immediately  under  j 
the  exiremitv  of  a  branch  of  Tmolus ;  but  was 
constructed  with  little  solidiljr  in  its  edifices,  as 
heing  extremely  subject  toearth^oakes.  Tmae 
phenomena  were  most  dreadful  in  their  effects 
in  the  seventeentli  year  of  thcChristinn  era ;  for 
then  twelve  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly this  and  Sardes,  were  nearly  destroyed. 
A  great  tract  of  country,  which  from  Mysia  ex- 
tended in  Phrygia,  beinu'  at  all  times  most  ex- 
posed to  these  disasters,  was 
wune,  or  the  Burnt  Ooontry.  b  mint  he  said,  to 
the  honour  of  Philfulelphia,  that  when  all  the 
country  had  sunk  under  ihe  Ottoman  yoke,  it 
Still  resisted,  and  yielded  only  to  the  efforts  of 
Bajazet  L,  orliderim.  The  l^urks  call  it  AlaJk^ 
Skekr,  or  the  BeantifVil  City ;  probably  by  rea- 
son of  its  situation."    D'AnvUU.  II.  The 

chief  city  of  Amnoooitis,  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  was  more  anciently  called  Ammon 
and  Rabbath- Ammon,  or  the  Great  Ammon, un- 
til the  name  of  Philadelphia  was  given  to  it.  pro- 
bably t  mm  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  It  has 
lesoined  its  primitiye  name  in  the  form  of  Ain- 
•M.  B^Awv&U.  in.  Another  in  Cilieia. 

PmLjE,  I.  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Syene 
brp{in.  5f  C.  9.  Isis  was  worshipped  there. 
JjMMk  10,  T.  313.— Seiuca.  2,  Nat.  4,  c.  2. 
— n.  One  of  the  Sporades.   Plin.  4,  c.  12. 

PHii,«.voRrM  ARX.    Vid.  ArfT  PhUdmomm. 

PhilIihe,  a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 
and  Tanagra.  aud.  TM.  4,  t.  HNK. 

Phii.ipp),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  anciently 
called  DaUs,  and  situate  at  the  ea.st  of  the  Str>'- 
mon,  on  a  rising  ground  which  abounds  with 
^ifiiiga  and  water.  Bfoimt  Pangsum,  which 
«n»m  dWTienlhrof  Uiis  city,  contained  gcAd 
MiatmniMi.  "ThMevntariilaaiMMh 


tarally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians. 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coa.M ;  and 
they  aeeording^y  formed  an  eaiablishmeDt  in  ths 

vicinity  at  a  place  named  Crcnide-i,  from  ihe 
circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous sources  which  descended  from  the  neig^ 
boucing  moonlain.  Philip  of  Macedon  ha  vmg 
turned  nil  attention  to  the  aflbirs  of  Thrace,  the 
possession  ol  Crcnida' and  mount  Pangxeum  na; 
lurally  entered  into  his  views;  accordingly  he 
invaded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  CotvB 
from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  funnd'a 
new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thaiian  coiuny, 
which  he  named  after  him.self  Philippi.  Wh«jn 
Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  ilmuans,  the 
adynniagek  aliending  the  peenliar  sitnation  of 

Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony 
there ;  and  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ajwa> 
ties  that  it  was  already  at  that  period  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of  their  em- 
pire. It  is  moreover  celebrated  in  h  isto  ry ,  from 
the  ^reat  victory  gained  here  by  Mark  Antony 
and  Uctavian  over  the  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cwk 
sius,  by  which  the  lepnbliean  party  was  oooi- 
pletely  subilued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  place  in  Europe  where  the  Go^ 
pel  was  preached  by  8l  Paitl.  (A.  D,  61.)  ss 
we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  also  from  tlie  Epistle  lie  has  adiirevsed 
to  his  Philippian  converts  where  the  zeal  and 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  Apostle 
received  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  bishops  of  Philippi  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians;  and  the  town  is  alsc> often  men- 
tioned bv  the  Byiantine  writers.  Its  ruins  still 
retain  the  name  of  FUAak.  Theophrastnt 
speaks  of  the  rosa  ceniifolia,  which  crew  in 
great  beauty  near  Phili}>pi,  being  indigenous  un 
mount  Ph^vilffl."  Cram. 

PmNTiA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  month  o£ 
the  Himera.    Cie.  in  Verr.  3,  c  83. 

Pmvro,  a  small  island  hetween  SafJiniaanJ 
Corsica,  now  I-Hgo. 

Pbumra,  or  PrniMUunm  campvs,  a  place  of 
Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Pallene,  where 
the  giants  attacked  the  gods  and  were  defeated 
by  Hercules.  The  combat  was  aftet  wards  re- 
newed in  Itilji  in aplRce  of  the  same  name 
near  CmniB.  SO.  9,  r.  988,  1.  9,  v.  305.— 
Strab.  b.—  Diod.  4  and  5.— Oeui.  Met.  10,  T, 
361, 1.  13,  y.  378, 1.  15,  v.  m.—Stat.  5,  SWe. 
3,  y.  1981 

PiiLBOTJI,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Some  au- 
thors place  them  in  Ba  oiia.  Thev  received 
their  name  from  Phlegyns  the  son  of  Mars,  with 
whom  they  pondered  and  bnmed  the  teoi^ 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Few  of  them  cscqiMie 
Phoeis,  where  he  settled.  Pans.  9,  C.  38^— 
Wimurr.  II.  13,  v  301 —SroA.  9. 

Phua-sia.    Vid.  Phlius. 

Phlids.  "  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  though 
an  independent  republic,  may  with  propriety 
referrea  to  Argolis,  since  Itomer  represents  it 
under  the  early  name  of  Arsethyreaas  depend- 
ent  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycensp.  Paosaaiatde^ 
rives  thus  appellation  of  the  city  from  Anedk]^ 
rea,  daughter  of  Arus,  il.s  earliest  sovereicn; 
and  stales  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Philios 
from  a  ton  of  AsopoSk  who  was  one  of  the  Ap> 
gonnntt:  The  Phuasianterritoi^  adjoined  0«> 
rinfh  end  n^M  « tiN  MitK  AtaMin  «• 
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wm^  nd  tbelfeswao  and  deatmn  dfatricis 

on  the  south  and  south-east.  Aflerllwanval  (  f 
the  Ueraclidae  and  Durians,ibc  Pbliasians  were 
jnTided  by  a  pany  of  iheir  forces  under  the 
eommand  of  Rhegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Teme- 
nus,  and  compelled  to  admit  ihe^  new  colonists 
into  ibeir  ciiy,  which  thus  became  annexed  to 
the  Dorian  race.  Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to 
.Thermopyls,  and  tOOO  to  Plaisa.  In  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  it  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian 
cause,  together  with  the  Corinthians  and  Sicy- 
onians ;  and  at  a  time  when  those  states  formed 
a  cocditua  agaiaat  that  power,  it  stiQ  adhered  to 
the  SpttTtan  aUiaiiee.  The  Phliasiaiu  having 
on  this  occasion  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Athenian  general  Iphi- 
cratc^,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing a  Laceda'rnonian  force  wiit.ir.  ihc-.r  (own  to 
protect  it  against  the  enemy,  iii  ymutude  for 
which  assistance  they  readily  contributed  lo  the 
expedition suhsequemly  undertaken  by  the  Spar- 
tans against  OtpahvOj  and  received  the  thanks 
oi' Ag:e'5ipolis  Tot  their  zeal  on  this  occasion. 
Not  long  aller,  however,  they  became  mvolved 
in  war  with  that  powerftil  stale,  firoai  their  re- 
fusing to  make  giood  the  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  ex- 
iles, w  ho  had  been  reinstated  by  its  interference, 
the  possession  of  their  property.  Agesilaus  was 
in  coDseqnefloe  deputed  by  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  refractory  city :  and  after 
an  t)b>tinaie  siej^e  and  blockade,  wnich  lasted 
nearly  two  years,  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der: Delphion,  wt.o  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  and  had  given  great  proofs  of 
courage  and  talent,  escaped  by  ni^,'ht  durint^  the 
negotiatiiins.  It  appears  from  Xenophon  that 
at  this  period  Phliiis  cuntained  more  than  5000 
citizens,  which  supposes  a  population  of  20,000 
souls.  Sometime  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  atrain  atiacked,  as  the  ally  of  .Sparta,  by 
ibe  Argivcs,  Boeotians,  and  other  confederates ; 
and  would  have  been  taken  bj^  assanlt,  bat  for 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tbe^e  being  also  succt:!>stul  ai^ainst  the  Sicy- 
onians  and  Pellenians,  who  had  invaded  their 
territoiy.  and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
some  Athenian  troops  mider  the  command  of 
Chares,  were  finally  enabled  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  all  their  enemies.  In  the 
revoUiiionary  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Phlius  h'""-ime  subject  to  despotic 
rule;  but  on  the  orKanizaiioa  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  tyrant  of  that 
ciqr,  vdontarily  abdicalea,  and  penmaded  his 
eountrymen  to  join  the  eonfisderacf.  The  ib- 
rum  Avas  decorated  with  a  bronze  pill  statue  of 
a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propi- 
tiating, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines. 
Herf  was  also  the  tomb  of  Anstias,  an  excellent 
writ! T  i  f  ntiric  plays.  Beyond  might  be  seen 
a  building  called  the  bouse  of  prophecy,  and  the 
•potsaid  tobe  the  eentre  of  Pelopoiuiesns,  near 
which  were  ranged  the  temples  of  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  and  Isis.  The  remains  of  Phlius  aie 
to  ne  seen  not  Ikr  from  the  town  of  Agios  Gior- 
fu$y  on  the  roed  to  the  lake  of  S^mphalus  in 
Anradia.  Sir  W.  Qell  affirms,  that  the  mins 
extended  for '^me distance  across  the  plain,  and 
Pnuqueville  discovered  on  the  height  above  the 
Aaofms,  where  the  eiladd  was  ^eed,  the 
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fromStra!'  ).  h:if1  its  source  OE  mount  Carneate?. 
The  Arantums  wa^  a  hill  adjoining  that  ol  U)« 
acrc^Us.  It  is  now  called  4^'«t,0Mt/t.  These 
mountains  separated  the  Phliasian  lerriioi;|f 
from  the  Nemean  plain."  Cram. 

Phocjea,  now  P'vchiu,  a  inaiilime  tcjwn  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours,  be* 
tween  Cmnse  and  Smyrna,  founded  by  an  Atbe> 
nian  colony-  It  received  its  name  irom  l*lio- 
cus,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  or  fx om  {pkoca.') 
$ea  calvtSj  which  are  foimd  in  great  abundance 
in  the  neif  hboorhiKKL  The  inhabitants^  called 
Pkoeeti  and  PJUoBnun,  were  expert  mariner^ 
and  founded  many  cities  iii  ilit^ereni  pans  of 
Europe.  They  Icll  Ionia,  when  Cyrus  attempt* 
cd  to  reduce  them  onder  his  power,  and  they 
came,  after  many  adventures,  mloGaul,  where 
they  founded  Massilia,  now  MaruilUs.  The 
town  o(  AbrariUcs  is  oUen  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  I%ocaicAt  and  its  inbabiiants  called 
Pk«eamm,  nmaea  wasdeelared  independent 
by  Pcinij>ey,  and  under  the  first  emperors  of 
Home  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Liv.  5,  c.  31,1.  'il,  c.  31. 
1.  38,  c.  39.— Afcia,  1,  c.  17.— 7,  C  3.— 
Ikrodot.  1,  v.  \Gb.—Strab.  14.— JEforo/.  epod. 
16.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  V.  9.—Plin.  3,  c.  4. 

Phocsnsbs,  and  Paocin,  the  inhabitants  of 
Phocis  in  Greece. 

PnocicarM,  a  place  in  Phtx^is,  where  "the 
general  assembly  of  the  Pbocian  stales  was 
usually  convened,  in  a  large  building  erected 
for  that  purpose."  Cram, 

Phocis.  **  The  Greeks  designated  by  the 
name  of  Phocis  that  small  tract  of  rountry  which 
bordered  on  the  Locri  Ozolas  and  Dons  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  theOpuntian  Locri  to 
the  north  ;  while  to  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Boeotian  territory,  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Corinthian  piilf.  Its  appellation  was  said  to  be 
derived  from  Phocus  the  son  of  iEucus.  The 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  cotmiry  were 
probaMv  fif  i!ie  race  of  the  Lel^ires;  but  ine 
name  of  Fliocians  already  picyailed  ai  the  tune 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  siuce  we  lind  them  enu- 
merated in  Homer's  catalogue  ot  Grecian  war- 
riors. Prom  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  prior  to 
the  Persian  invasion  the  Phocians  had  been 
much  engaged  in  war  w  iih  the  Tliessalians,  and 
had  often  surressAilly  resisted  the  incursions  of 
that  people.  Rui  when  the  defile  of  Thermopylaii 
was  forced  by  ihe  army  of  Xerxes,  the  'J  he*- 
salians,  who  had  espou.sed  the  cause  of  iliat 
monarch,  are  said  to  have  urged  him,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  Phoeian-S  to  ravage  sod  lay  wa9te 
with  hre  and  sword  the  territrny  of  that  people. 
Delphi  and  Parnassus  on  ihis  occasion  served 
a.s  places  of  refuge  for  many  of  ihc  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  but  nambers  fell  in'o  liie  hands  of 
the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  conipell<?d  to 
serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  c(  n  inand  of  Mar- 
donius.  They  seized,  however,  the  earliest  op 
portunity  of  joining  their  felloH-cotmirymen  m 
arms;  and  many  oflhe Pcfsiiins,  whowere  diV 
pt  rsed  after  the  rout  of  PlaUi  a,  are  said  lo  bare 
fallen  victims  to  Iheir  revengeful  fury.  A  lit- 
tle prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n  disnure 
BTOse  respecting  the  temple  of  Delphi,  M-hich 
threatened  to  invoUe  in  hos'iliiics  ih'-  prinri- 
pal  slates  of  Greece.  Tl  is  edifice  was  clamed 
apparentlv  bv  the  Ph<H  ions  as  the  comaMMi 
SS6 
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property  of  the  whole  nation,  u'Ucreas  the  Del- 
phiaui  a-s^citcd  u  lo  be  tlu'ir  own  excluMve 
possission.  The  Lacetlceiuonians  are  said  by 
Thucydides  to  have  declai-ed  in  lavour  oi  tiie 
latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by  Ibrte  ol 
arm-;.  The  Alheiiians,  >n  :he  •  I'.tjrr  h;ind,  wen? 
no  less  favuarabic  lu  tttc  i'uuciuu'i,  tuui,  uu  ilic 
retreai  of  the  Spartan  forces,  ^enl  a  body  ul 
troops  to  occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  u  iato 
their  hands.  I'he  service  thus  rendered  by  the 
Athenians  scotixs  jLiic-atly  to  have  cfHR'nicJ  t!ie 
ties  of  friendly  union  which  already  i>ubi>isted 
between  the  two  repnblics.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctrn,  Phoc:*;,  a*;  I  en  nu  from  Xenophoa, 
became  MibjL'ct  lur  a  time  to  Bueotia,  until  a 
change  ot '  ircutnstances  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  character  of  this  small  republic,  and  caU- 
ed  forth  all  the  enei^ies  ct  the  people  in  de- 
fence of  tiu'lr  country.  A  fine  hadbct.Mi  im- 
posed on  I  hern  by  an  edict  ol  the  Amphiciyuus 
lor  some  reason  which  Pau-sanias  professes  not 
to  have  been  a!)le  to  ascertain,  and  which  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  wholly  unmerited. 
Diodoru^  a>sf  ris,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
their  having  cultivated  a  pan  of  the  Cirrhean 
lerriuny  which  bad  been  declared  sacred.  By 
the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Phocian  hi^h  in 
rank  and  esamation,  it  was  dt-termined  to  o]>- 
posc  the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree ;  and, 
10  order  more  eflfectually  to  secure  the  means  of 
resistance,  lo  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi 
and  its  Jicasurcs.  This  nifaswrc  having  been 
carried  into  immediate  execution,  t  hey  were  thus 
fitrntshed  with  abundant  supplies  t\,r  raising 
troops  to  defend  their  country.  These  events 
led  to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed 
the  Sacred  v.-ar,  u-hir!i  broke  out  in  the  second 
year  of  the  lOtith  Olympiad.  The  Tbebans 
were  the  first  to  take'np  arms  in  the  cause  of 
religion ,  u  hii.'h  had  been  thas  openly  violated  by 
tiie  Phocians ;  and,  in  n  battle  that  took  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loess;,  and 
their  leader  Philomelus  killed  in  the  rout  which 
cnnied.  Ttie  Phociaii'-,  however,  were  not  in- 
timidated by  this  ill  success,  and,  having  rai.sed 
A  fIresA  armr.  hoided  by  Onomarchtu,  they  ob- 
lained  '^ereral  important  ad vantaije*!  atrainsf  the 
Amphictvonic  army,  notwithstandmi?  the  acces- 
fionof  Philip  king  of  Maccdon  to  the  confe- 
deracy. Onomarchus  having  united  his  forces 
with  tnose  of  Lvcophron,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  then 
at  war  with  Phihp,  ne  was  enabled  to  vanquish 
the  latter  in  two  successive  engagements,  and 
compel  himtoevacuate  Thesnfy.  Philip,  how- 
^•rer.  was  ^i-^nn  in  a  state  to  resume  hostilities 
and  re-enier  The^saly,  when  a  third  battle  was 
foti2:ht,  wtii'-h  terminated  in  the  discomfiture 
and  death  of  Onomarchus.  Diodorns  avtens, 
thai  he  -was  taken  prisoner,  and  pat  to  death  by 
order  of  Philip:  Pnn^inin':,  that  ne  perished  by 
the  hands  of  \m  own  soldiers.  He  wa.**  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Pbayllus.  who  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  sncces^ful,  but  was  at 
lenieth  overthrown  in  scYeral  cnjn?ements  with 
the  BiMlian  troops  ;  and  was  siv.n  after  seiz-^d 
with  a  disorder,  which  terminated  fa'nlh'.  On 
tits  death  the  command  devolved  on  PhalanMis, 
who, according  to  Pnnsnnia<!,  was  his  son  ;  hut 
Diodoros  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ono- 
marchus. This  leader  b?in?  not  Ion?  aOer  de- 
potied,  the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission. 


nt  the  liead  of  which  was  Phiio;  whose  totai 
wdui  i*iobi;y  »oun  became  evident  by  lt.e 
di.^ai>;)onru.ncL'  of  lar/c  suui.>  from  Jit  sacrc^l 
trea>t)iy.  Ue  wo.-*  tu  t«>aj«qucnce  bruugni  .o 
triut,  condemned,  and  fnit  to  death.  Diudoras 
eMimaiC-s  the  whole  anioiiii;  ufw  h.it  u  a^  tnken 
trom  Delphi  during  the  war  at  i(),tXXJ  laieut.). 
Pnakeeus  was  now  restored  to  the  conmuUMtt 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  ex> 
hntisted,  and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Am-* 
]ihictyonic  foiHU  il  at  tlie  heail  of  tlieir  l'>jrce>, 
he  deemed  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  and 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Maccdon,  on  condition 
of  beiiii^  allowed  to  retire  with  hi8  troops  to  the 
Pelupunnesus.  This  convention  put  an  end  ai 
once  to  the  Sacred  war,  after  a  duration  of  ten 
yearS;,  when  a  decree  was passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyottie  council,  by  which  it  was  adjuuged  that 
the  walls  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in 
the  council  transferred  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
Phocis,  however,  .soon  after  recovered  from  this 
state  of  degradation  and  subjection  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in 
restoring  its  cities  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
former  eondition.  In  return  for  these  benefits 
the  Phocinn"!  joined  the  confederacy  that  had 
been  lurined  by  the  two  lejnif'lic.-iagain.st  Pinlipi 
they  also  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war  after  the 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gauls  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  they  are  ^aidby  Pausaoias  to  have 
playixi  the  greatest  zeal  and  alacrity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  common  enemy,  as  if  anxious  to 
elTace  the  recollection  of  the  di.'^race  they  had 
formerly  incurred.  The  maritime  part  of  this 
province  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly 
one  day's  sail,  as  Dtcaearchus  repons,  from  the 
border  of  the  Loeri  Oiote  to  tne  confines  ot 
R'T-otia."  Cram. 

PucENicE,  a  province  of  Syria,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Syria  proper,  on  the  east  and  sonth 
by  Palestine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  this  country  was  very  incon- 
siderable in  extent,  beinga  narrow  ■Jtrip  of  la:),! 
between  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Syrian  mountains,  its  inhabitants,  nolwitb- 
sJandinjr,  hold  a  hisrh  rank  among  the  most  re- 
inarkable  nations  of  Asia.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, a  "  complete,  or  even  continuous  histor>*  of 
them ;  but  only  separate  accoimts,  from  which,- 
however,  a  picture  of  them  in  its  great  features 
may  be  traced.  It  did  not  fjrm  one  stale,  or  nt 
least  not  one  kingdom;  but  contained  .several 
cities  wifh  their  territory.  But  amoog  these 
leagues  were  formed,  and  by  this  means  a  sort  of 
supremacy  of  the  more  powerful  established, 
especially  of  Tyre,  Yet  not  withstand  in;,;  Tyre 
stood  at  the  head,  and  perhaps  also  usurped  a 
supremacy  in  the  confeaeracy,  each  individual 
state  >^ti!l  preserved  if;  ennstitntjon  \rithin  iT<;e!f. 
In  each  of  them  we  Gnd  kinsjs  ;  who  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  limited  princes,  in  a.«  much 
there  were  magistrates  at  their  side.  Strict  dcv 
polism  could  not  lon^  subsist  in  a  nation  which 
carried  on  commerce  and  founded  coh  n  :"s.  Of 
the  several  cities,  Tvre  islhc  onlv  one  'f  which 
we  have  a  series  of  kinq:>.  and  e  i  this  series 
is  not  aVo'^erh'T  iin!>roken.  The  tl  nsti-hinit 
perisxl  .>f  Phrrnicia  in  L'^nc-il.  and  esmviallv  of 
Tyre,  v.  as  between  lOOO-SSSI.  In  tlii^  p-riol 
the  Phoenician  nation  was  extended  bv  sending 
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out  colonies;  ol  which  some,  especially  Car- 
thage, bccaiin.' jiowerful  as  ihe  mother  cities. 
At  a  very  eariy  j>ericKi  liiey  were  possessed  oi 
mat  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  irora 
which,  however,  they  were  again  driven  by  tiie 
Greeks.    Their  chiefcountnes  lor  colonization 
were  partly  southern  Spain,  (Tariessus,  Gades, 
Caxteja,)Dartly  the  notthern  coxst  of  Airic-a  to 
the  left  ot  the  lesser  Syriis,  (Utica,  Carthage, 
Adrumctum,)  partly  also  the  north-west  cuasi 
of  Sicjiy,  (l';iiii>rnmi.,  Lilylxeum.)    It  is  v  ery 
highly  probable  mat  they  al.so  had  settlements  I'o 
the  ex*:r,  ii»  rhe  Persian  k'ulf,  on  tlic  iskinds  Ty- 
los  ati(i  A  rail  Us  (the  Z^'/AA/W/uslaniis.)  The  view 
ofthf  PluTiuciari  columns  serves  asa  toundation 
tat  the  ricw  of  their  commerce  and  navigaiioo  j 
which,  howerer,  was  extended  still  farther  than 
their  settlements.    It  began  amon?  them,  as 
maov'  oihci  nations,  with  plundering  by  sea:  and 
in  Homer  they  still  appear  as  pirates.  Their 
chiefobjects  were,  their  colonial  coim  tries,  north- 
em  Africa  and  Spain,  especially  the  latter,  on 
account  of  iis  priniiictive  .'•ilver  mines.  Beyond 
the  Pillars  ot  Hercules,  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  ;  Britain  and  the  Scilly  Islands  for  tin, 
and  probably  for  amber.     From  the  harbonr^ 
on  the  northern  extremity  ot  the  Arabian  gulf, 
Elath  and  Ezion-Geber,they,  in  connexion  with 
the  Jews  traded  with  Ophir,  i.  e.the  rich  south- 
em  countries,  especially  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ethiopia.   From  tne  Persian  gulf  to  ilie  nearer 
Indian  peninsula  and  Ceylun.    And  they  also 
tmdertook  several  great  voyages  of  discovery, 
among  which  the  sailing  round  Africa  is  the 
tn<jsi  important.   But  their  traffic  by  land,  con- 
sisting lor  the  mostjiarl  of  the  traffic  done  in 
the  caravans,  was  ol  not  inferior  importance. 
The  chief  branches  of  it  were,  the  Alhcan  traf- 
fic hy  enravans  for  spire!;  and  ineense ;  direned 
as  well  to  Arabia  Felix,  as  lo  Gerra  near  tlie 
Persian  gulf.  The  traffic  with  Babylon  by  way 
o[  Palmyra;  and  firom  there,  yet  only  through 
atttedtitm,Rera8sPersia,  as  faraslitt1elta<:lt<trM 
and  little  'Hilhrt,  p-rliaps  even  a<  far  !c<  China. 
The  traffic  with  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
euimtnes  for  .slaves,  horses,  vessels  of  copper, 
&c.    To  finish  the  sketch,  we  must  add  their 
own  fabrics  and  manufactures;  especially  their 
establi<hin*  nls  for  weavinir  and  dyeing;  the 

Surple  dye  with  a  liquor  extracted  from  shell- 
sh;  onnmantifactnres  of  glass  and  play-tbings, 
whir!)  were  disposed  of  to  advnntriL'e  in  their 
trade  with  rude  nations,  which  commonly  con- 
sisted in  barter.  Several  other  important  in- 
ventions, anuMig  which  that  of  lelteis  deserves 
10  be  flrrt  named,  are  to  be  attiibtrted  to  them," 
(If  rrrn'^  Hifft'Ty  of  (he  S-'fil'.-;  of  AnH(piilv  ; 
liancrofi's  tmndation.)  After  Alexander  bad 
deposed  the  Sidonian  king,  and  overthrown  the 
ciiy  of  Tyre,  Phcpnicia  followe<l  the  common 
fortune  fif  Syria,  and  was  subject  to  the  house 
ofSeleuc  j^  until  innde  a  Roman  province.  Un- 
der Constantine  and  his  successors  a  division  of 
the  conniTV  was  made,  fonninir  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Phrr  nir  ia  Prirnn  and  Phopnicia  Liba- 
nic^  from  the  mount  Libnnus.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Phomicia  has  given  rise  lo  much  enn- 
fectnre.  Thus  some  trace  it  to  Phcsnix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  is  said  V)  have  succeed?*! 
hi>^  father.  But  this  ciymolotfy  is  too  elo-eiv  al- 
lied to  fiction  to  be  entitled  to  credence.  Much  I 
less  miional  in  the  fhoeKU  d<fivation  of  Bo- 1 
Panrl^K 


chart,  who  considers  Phacices  a  corruption  Ct 
Ben-Aunk,  me  ".son^i  of  Anak."  I'ne  WM 
probable  on  the  whole  is  thai  which  auppoaaa 
itiename  PbopDieiato  have  been  applied  by  the 

Gre.'ks  m  ret.  renre  lo  the  palin-iiees  wliich 
abound  m  the  couuuy,  yH»«r(<  .sj^iuiyug  "  a 
palm."  *'Alid  for  a  Inriher  prooi  herenf,  the 
palm  was  anciently  the  .sjiecial  cogni/  i  i<  e  or 
ensign  of  ihis  country ;  n.-^  ihe  olive-biiun  h  aud 
cLiii  Vu;  Sjtaiii,  the  elephant  of  All  i'.-a,  the  ca- 
mel of  Arabia,  and  tne  crocodile otEgyp,  being 
l  ecnliartothociecoimtries.  Bat tJtus  hrs  called 
oy  the  Grecians  (nily;  for,  by  themsel'.  cs  ;uid 
the  jjeople  ul  Israel,  ihcir  nexi  ueigliL-oius,  they 
are  ealled  Canaaiiiies,  or  the  [losienty  of  Ca- 
naan, hve  of  wh(»e  .sous  were  planted  herej 
iheotbersix  inhabiting  more  towanfa  the  south 
and  east,  in  the  land  of  Palestine."  OcfL 

Cosm. 

Puc£NtciA.    Vid.  Phanict. 

PH(ENjcOtA,  now  /Wtca^^oue  of  the  .£oliaa 

islands. 

Pholoe,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  near  Pisa. 
It  received  its  name  from  Pholu:>,  the  friend  ot 
Hercules,  who  was  buried  thetv.  b  is  oAcn 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  in 
'i'hcii>aly,  tit;ar  mount  Olhrys.  l-'iin.  4,  c.  ti. — 
Ijucan.  3,  v.  198, 1. 6,  V.  316, 1.  %  v.  449.— Oviii, 
SJ.  Fm.  2,  v.  m 

Phrixus,  a  river  of  Ai^lls.  Thne  is  also 
a  small  town  of  tliat  name  in  Ellis,  built  by  the 
Minyje.    Uerodot.  4,  c.  i4H. 

PiiRVGiA,  a  coiuiry  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Lvdiaon  the  west,  Cappadocia  on  the  cast,  ana 
Cicilia  and  PiMdia  on  the  south,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a  narrow  neck,  that,  passing  the  bor- 
ders of  these  countries,  reached  south  to  the 
confines  of  Lycia,  and  had  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east.    The  northern  Ikhiti  1:^ rit^ 
were  more  uncertain  and  vanal.ie,  exieiuliug  at 
one  lime  to  the  holders  uf  Pajihlagonia,  alt 
along  that  oountrv  and  Bithynia.  Tbis^n, 
indeed,  was  the  first  habiiaiion  of  the  Fhry* 
gians,  and  yet  in  the  e-^'n*  M  'led  j^o^jraphy  of 
Asia  Minor  it  is  not  known  i>y  llm  name  ;  the 
Gallic  occupation  having  caused  it  to  be  called 
Gniaiia.   From  the  western  limits  of  Galatia. 
however,  as  far  as  Lydia,  Phrj'gia  still  confinea 
upon  Bithvnia  on  the  north.    '  The  Phryges 
were  of  1  hracian  origin,  according  to  Sirabo; 
and  their  first  establishments,  from  the  time  that 
Gordius  nnd  Midas  reigned  over  this  nation, 
were  towards  the  sources  of  the  Sangar,  which 
divided  their  territor)' from  Bithvnia,  according 
to  the  report  of  Ihesame  airtbor.  'It  is  to  this  parL 
althongn  at  fim  hat  of  small  extent  coapared 
with  its  sulxequent  expansion,  that  the  name  of 
the  greater  Fhrygia  is  given  by  distinction  from 
a  Phr>'gia  Minor,  which  encroached  on  Mysia 
towards  the  Helles-pont,  and  was  thus  denomi- 
nated from  Phrygians  who  occupied  this  coon* 
try  after  the  destruction  of  Trov.    The  testi- 
mony of  Sirabo  is  explicit:  and  if  ihe  Trojans 
are  called  Phr)-gians  by  Virpl,  they  became  so 
by  usurpation:  nnd  that  ar  eiiienfal  event  will  not 
jnstify  IIS  in  (tMircniting  the  distinction  between 
Mysia  and  Phiygin  as  provinces.    Bm  by  a 
dismemberment  which  the  kingdunnof  Bithynia 
snffered  on  rhe  pan  of  the  RcTmans,  and  te  the 
a  dvantaco  of  the  kif"^-•  of  Per^amus,  this  part  of 
the  lerriiorv.  which  ws-  Phtvgian,  a.<itiumed 
tinder  these  kings  ti      lae  of  BfUIUkat  «r 
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Phrygia,  jj  acquisiiion.    The  territory  w  hich 
Phry^ia  posseNscd  towards  (he  suuUi,  aad  con- 
^guoas  lu  Pi:»idia  and  L>'cia,  appears  lo  have 
been  callod  I^arorttas ;  deuoiiag  ji  in  the  Greek 
k>  be  Ui  Uie  vicinity  ot  muuntatns.    In  the  sub- 
divisiou  of  provinces  thai  look  place  in  the  time 
of  CoBSUuiuiie,  we  djjstmguish  two  Pbiyfias; 
one  sariwnked  Pmo^mma  t  the  other  SaimUris  t 
and  La  Klirca  appear>;  tu  hnve  been  metropolis 
IB  the  brsi,  and  bynnada  in  the  second."  O'An- 
wiiU,  Lycaooia  was  also  considered  to  be  but 
ft  subdivision  of  this  exteosire  province.  This  | 
coumr>'  wa<!  ai  different  limes  a  .separate  state,  I 
and  Mjcrrssivcly  a  constiliK  ni  pan  oi  the  king-  ' 
dom  ot  Fer^atous  and  ofthe  piwtorian  province 
4^  Asia,  or  PhrjFirift  Proper  the  capital  cities 
are  Syiiiiaila,  Ap:<tnca,ni)(j  Coiyxutu;  ol'Phry- 
gia  Kpicit'tosi,  Uibyria;  aiid  those  ol  Lycaonia 
and  Qalaiia  may  be  seen  under  those  articles. 
In  m  i^eagrapbical  features  this  coonury  wa!> 
BOI  distuif  nimeil  for  its  Hret«,  tboQj^h  the  Ly- 
cus  had  in  ii  the  ^^roater  jiart  of     cu'irs*- ;  the 
Ualjs  formed  in  part  its  ea.<ctern  boundary and 
llie  MCRMud^r  «nh  the  Marsfaa  rose  on  its 
western  confene';.    The  Taunis  mountains, 
however,  consiuuied  a  striking  olijcci  on  Uie 
southern  limits,  which  they  defined  alon»  the 
borders  of  Paiaphylia.    Cybele  was  the  chief 
^eiiy  of  the  country,  and  her  festiTals  were  ob> 
served  with  the  Lnr?nle^t  solfmni'v     The  mast 
reuiarVraUe  lowns,  besides  Trov  ,  m  r  Laodjce, 
Hierapolis,  aod  Synnada.    Ttt>  m  entionof 
the  pipe  of  re^b.  and  of  all  sorts  of  needle- work, 
is  annbtrted  to  the  rohabitaats,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  some  authors  as  rtithboni,  f  '  n   i  >l  un  ' 
to  correction,  (hence  Fkryx  verUr<Uiu  meluir,) 
as  imprudentfTfieminate,  servile,  and  volnptTi- 
mas]  and  lo  this  VirgU  seem*:  to  alltide,  ,f"n. 
S,  V.  617.   The  Phrygians,  like  all  other  na- 
tions, were  called  Barbarians  by  the  Greeks ; 
their  mnsic  {PhrygU  canUs)  was  of  a  ^ve* 
and  sotenin  nattire,  when  opposed  totbehnsker 
jinrl  more  rheerful  Lvdian  airs.    Mela,  l,c.  19. 
—Sirab.  i.  Sec.— Ovid.  MH.  13,  v.  4'29,  Ac.— 
Cic.  7,  ad  fam.  ep.  16. — FUtce.  27. — Dio.  1,  e. 

50._ pf/n.  R,  c.  48 —flbrol. 3, od.  9,  v.  1&  

II.  A  city  of  Thnvee. 

PitTuiA  a  town  of  Phthioti's,  at  the  ea,><t  of 
mount  Oliirys  in  Tbcssaly^,  where  Achilles  was 
ton,  and  from  which  he  is  often  called  nUtOm 

H'To^.    ITorat.  1,  0<1  6,  T.  C— Owl.  Mtk  13, 
■v.  \h&.—Mtla,  2,  c.  3. 

PimnftTis,  a  small  province  of  Thessaly,  be- 
tween the  Pelasgicus  Sinus  and  the  Maliaens 
Sinus,  Matfnwiiia,  and  motint  (Eta.  It  was  also 
<:alU^^  Achaia.  Patis.  10,  c.  8.  Philii  iii  ^, 
according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  southern 
portion  of  Thessalv  as  far  as  mount  CEta  and 
the  Mill  !julf.  To  the  west  it  bordered  on 
Dolojtia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of 
Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find 
that  he  comprised  within  thh  extent  of  territory 
the  districts  of  Phthia  and  TTr-lli  properly  so 
calle  1.  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions 
of  Achilles,  together'with  those  of  ProCedlaiM 
and  Eur>'pylns,  Many  of  his  commentators 
have  im-if^ined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dis- 
tingui-^hed  from  the  divi  ;i'n  of  Hfllas  and 
Achaio,  also  mentioned  by  him ;  but  other  cri- 
tics Stiabo  ohserres,  were  of  a  -Jifereni  opi- 
aioB,  and  the  ezpre^ion^  of  the  potf  eertaiolyi 


lead  us  to  adoipt  that 

the  other. 
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Again,  it  has  beeu  doubled,  w  iiciijcr  uader  the 
uame  ol  Hellas  be  meant  to  de4ii:i)a<e  a  tract  of 
coaniry  or  a  city.  Those  wiio  ua  liued  to  the 
former  interpretation,  apjilied  the  i^.-rm  to  that 
pot'.joi)  uf  Thessaly  whicd  lay  ijeiviveii  Pliarsa- 
i us  and  Tbeba:  PUihioiia:;  whiLsi  those  wijc 
contended  for  the  latter,  tdeniified  it  with  th* 
ruiO-suf  Hellas,  in  the  viriiu  v  or  Pharsala\ 
close  lo  tiie  river  Euij)eti<>  ai.C  i.it  iu»ia  oi  Me- 
litxa."  Cram. 

PHVcta,  {niUiSt)  a  piomonioty  near  Cyrene, 
now  ealled  Rtu-^il^Km.   Iaumh.  9. 

PnYurt:,  1.  a  town  ol  Thf>-aly,  built  by 
PhyJacus.  Pioiesilaiis  rei;jned  liieie,  frtjin 
whence  lie  isoUen  called  Phylurid-  s.  i^Mn. 

6,  T.  252.  11.  A  tou-n  of  Arr.idia.    Paus..  I, 

c.  M.  III.   A  town  of  Kjui  'is.    Lie.  Ab, 

c. 

PiiTUE,  a  weU-fonified  village  of  Attica,  ai  a 
little  diMtnce  flrom  Athens.  C.  Ntp.  in  Tlroi. 

"  It  was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  a.s 
the  scene  ol"Thra.sybulus'  lir.st  exploits  \u  Uihaif 
of  hisoprpresscd  country,  and  was  situated  aboot 
100  stadia  firom  Athens,  according  to  Diodora<, 
but  Demosthenes  estimates  thedisiaoce  ai  more 
than  1*20  stadia  It  l>elonged  to  th'- iriU' (_EneiN 
The  fomess  of  Phyle,  according  to  Sir  W 
Gell,  is  now  Bigia  Cadro.  *  It  is  sitoated  on  a 
lofty  precipice,  and,  thongh  small.  mti<t  have 
been  almost  impregnable,  as  a  can  ouly  be  ap 
proaehed  by  ati  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is 
a  most  magnificent  riew  of  the  plain  of  Athens, 
^th  the  acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in 
the  distance.'  Dodwell  mnintam-  (ti;r  its  modem 
name  is  Argiro  (Jasiro.  He  de»:ribes  at  length 
the  ruins  ofthe  fortress.  The  town  was  placed 
near  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis;  some 
trace<i  of  it  yet  remain,  which  consLst  of  the 
foundations  of  a  s<]n3rc  tuwer,  and  a  transverse 
wall  to  guard  the  pass,  and  several  lai^  Uockf 
scaUeird  aboot"  Crum. 
Phtscob,  a  town  of  Carta,  opposite  Rhodta. 

Strab.  14. 

Pic£>n,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  called 
also  Picenlts.  They  received  their  name  from 
Picns,  a  bird  by  whose  auspices  they  had  sA- 
tied  in  that  part  of  Italy.  BaL  fi^  r.  49^.— 
&«raA.5.— AlWa,2,  c4. 

PicewTiA,  the  capital  ofthe  Pirentim. 

Pirrv^'ST,  a  people  of  Italy,  be'ween  Lnca- 
nia  and  Campania,  on  the  Tnscau  Sea.  They 
"  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  nf  lerrilorf 
from  tne  promontory  of  Minenra  m  the  moiiTh 
of  the  river  Silarns.  We  are  tnform«^l  by  Srrn- 
^  rli^^t  they  were  a  portion  oflh--  m li  I'li  ants  o( 
Picenum,  whom  the  Romans  trar.Nplanicd  thi- 
ther to  people  the  sboresof  the  ^tilf  of  PonJonta 
or  PiEstum.  It  is  probable  thai  ih^ir  removal 
took  place  afler  the  conquest  of  Pi  onnm.  ind 
the  complete  subjugation  of  ihis  ponion  ofaa> 
cient  Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Stmniteis. 
According  to  the  aane  writer,'  the  Picentioi 
wete  at  a  aabseqnent  period  eonpelled  (be 
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Romans  io  abandon  the  few  towns  which  ihey 
possessed,  and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamleis, 
la  coQseqneiice  of  haTing  sided  with  HAnaitel 
in  the  second  Potiicwmr.  As  a  Airdier  pan idi- 

meol,  they  were  excluded  from  military  M?rvice, 
and  allowed  only  to  perform  the  duues  ut  cou- 
riers and  messengers."  Cfam.—8d.  A.  6;  v. 
4&0.-TaciiM.  4,  c.  62. 

PicENUM,  or  PicENu.'?,  AGKR,  tt  counirv  ot'  Italy, 
near  ilie  Umbrians  and  Sal»iiics,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Adriatic.  **lt  may  be  considered  as  Ii> 
Uited  to  the  north  by  the  nver  iBsts.  To  the 
we^t  It  \va.s  separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sa- 
buie  couiJLry  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Appe- 
nines.  Its  boundary  to  the  south  was  tr.e  1 1  vcr 
Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  this  division  the  Prs- 
lulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the  Matri- 
nus and  Helviii  j-  Little  ha5l>eeri  p.-  ri  ui  ed 
respecuug  the  Piceutes,  except  the  tiact  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  the  Surines,  estd>liBhed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ancient  Pictis,  a  well-known 
character  in  the  Latin  mviholugy,  who  irauv 
mitted  his  name  tu  hLs  colonists.  But  the  Sa- 
bijaes  wetre  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  The  SieoH,  Ltbumi, 
and  Umbri,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Pcla^tji,  as 
SiUus  lialicus  reports,  and  the  Tyrrbeni,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  at  different  periods  fonned 
settlements  in  that  part  nC  Itnlv  Ti  e  conquest 
of  PicenuiQ  cufii  the  Romans  but  Utile  trouble  : 
it  was  effected  about  484  U.  C.  not  long  after 
the  cneditioQ  of  Pyrrhos  into  It^ :  when 
860,000 men,  as  Pliny  assnres  us,  siAiantted  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  From  the  same  writer 
we  Jearn.that  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Augustus.  This  province 
was  considered  as  one  ol  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy.  The  produce  of  its  I'ruit  trees  was  par- 
ticularly esteemed."  Cram. — Ijv.  21,  c.  6,  1. 
S3,  c.  9,  L  87,  C  43.  Sti.  10,  v.  ^IS^Oarai.  2, 
SBL  3,    iSSk^Mkrt.  1,  ep.  44. 

PictjE,  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  called 
also  AgatAyrstc  They  received  ihui  name  from 
their  pnintingtbeir  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  colony  of  these,  according  to  Servios, 
Virgil's  commentator,  emigrated  to  the  northen) 
parts  of  Britain,  where  they  still  preserved  their 
name  and  savage  manners,  bat  they  are  men- 
tioned only  by  utter  writers.  Of  course  this  is 
to  be  viewed  but  as  a  theory,  and  that  but  ill 
sustained.  The  opinions  in  regard  to  these  peo- 
ple are  numerous,  without  leadmg,  or  promis- 
ing to  lead,  to  any  satisfactory,  not  to  say,  u  ' 
ful  result.  Vid.  Cahdonia.  Mar  cell.  27,  c.  18. 
— Clati^tM.  d«  Hem.  ams.  v.  54  — 4,  c. 
19^Mlih9,c  1 

PiCTAVi,  or  PicTO?ns,  a  people  of  Gaul,  in 
the  modem  country  of  Poiclou.  Cos.  7,  Bell. 
G.  c.  4. 

Ficuai,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Strymon.    Vid.  Pmia. 

PiEaiA,  a  reerion  of  Macedonia.  *'  The  na- 
taral  boundary  of  Pieria  toward  Perrbscbia,  the 
eoBlifOons  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning 
from  the  Peneus,  closely  follows  the  coa.«t  of 
Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  whcr^'  it  s'ril.t  s  off  in 
a  north-west  direction  towards  the  interior  of 
Ufaeedania.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
mg:  part.s  of  Mac^^rlrnin  :  both  in  consideration 
«f  tile  tta4^tian8  io  which  it  baa  given  binh,  as 


being  the  first  scat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  Wirth* 
place  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  imnortUI 
events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  ilie  destiny  ol  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  many  oihti  pans  ol  Cijcece.  The 
name  oi  Picn;i,  which  ua.s  known  to  Homer,  " 

It.8.99& 

was  derived  apparently  from  the  Pieres,a  Thra< 
cian  peofile,  who  were  sat»eqarntly  expelled  by 
the  TemenkUe,  the  conqnerors  ot  Macedonia, 

and  driven  north  Uyond  the  Strymon  ana 
moimt  Pangocus,  where  they  fonned'a  new  set* 
tlement.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and 
geographers  have  avsjf^ned  to  this  province 
vaiy  ;  lor  Strabu,  or  rather  hii^  epiiomizer,  m- 
c  liules  it  W-tweeii  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius. 
Li vy  also  seems  to  place  it  north  ol  Dium,  while 
most  authors  ascribe  that  town  to  Pieria.  Pto* 
leiny  givtus  the  name  uf  Pieiia  tu  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  muuih  of  the  Peneu.s  and  that 
ol  the  Lydias;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  wa.s  not  to  be 
so  defined,  we  should  not  know  urjder  what 
division  to  class  thisextenl  of  cooiit,  u  inch  cer- 
tainly appertain^  to  Macedonia.  Ilrrodotus  and 
Thucydides  have  not  determined  the  limits  of 
Pieria ;  bnt  the  former  rather  leads  us  to  snyv 
pose  he  extends  it  to  the  Peneus.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy."  Cram. 

Pulaos,  I.  a  mocmtain  of  Thessaly,  sacred  to 
file  Muses,  who  were  from  thence,  as  some 

imagine,  (  illc  l  Picritks.  11.  A  river  of 

Achaia,  in  Peloponnesus,— —III.  A  town  of 
Thessaly.  Paus.  7,  c.  21.^— -IV,  A  tnottn- 
tain ,  w  ith  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  jn  Mace> 

donia. 

PiGRLM  MARE,  a  namc  applied  to  the  North- 
ern Fea,  from  it»  being  frozen.  The  word 
frra  is  applied  to  the  Pains  Mnolis.   Omd.  4, 

Pant.  10,  V.  6l.—PHn.  4,  c.  13.— Tacit.  G.  45. 
'  PiMPLA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  with  a 
fountain  of  the  same  name,  on  tbe  (Mnfinesof 
Thessaly,  near  Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  on  that  account  are  oAen  called  PivipUa 
and  PimflraJfs.  Ilarat.  1,  od.  26,  v.  O.—Sirai. 
10.— mnial.  12,  ep.  11,  V.  9,—Stai.  I,  Sylv.  4, 
V.  26,  S^.  8,  36. 

PivARrs,  or  PiNDCs,  now  Dtlisov,  a  river  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Issus,  after  flowing  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria.    Dionys.  Prr. 

PiNcoM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superior,  now 
Cfradisea. 

Pt.snEKjJwi:?!,  a  town  of  Comaeem:.  near  the 
base  of  the  Amanns  Mons.  Cicero,  when  pro- 
con.sul  in  Asia,  besieged  it  for  25  days,  and  took 
it.    Cic.  ad.  M.  Ctdium.  ad  Perm.  2,  ep.  10. 

PiNPCS,  I.  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  chain  of 
mountain.-;,  in  Greece.  "  The  Greeks  applied 
this  name  to  the  elevated  chain  which  separates 
Thessaly  from  Epirus,  and  The  waters  flilHng 
into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  gulf,  from 
those  streams  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  jEgean.  Towards  the  north,  it  joined  the 
great  niyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora 
and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  r  11  ill'  ations  of  fF.tn,  nnd  the 
il^tolian  and  Acarnanian  mountains.  The  most 
frequented  pQs.<sa«re  fVom  northern  Epirus  into 
Thessaly  apyvar-  r  i  Jnve  led  ovet  ihnt  part  of 
the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name  ol  moos 
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\/erc*ao3  was  attached.  And  if,  as  is  very  like- 
ly, Livy  a^nia  refers  lo  ii  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  mous  Citiiis,  it  mast  have  afforded  a 
passage  over  one  of  its  summits  from  Macedo- 
nia into  Epirus.  From  Puuqiieville's  account 
this  passage  appeals  to  be  siiU  Irequented  by 
those  who  cross  from  Epirus  into  Bucedoaia; 
an;l  !ir  himself  proceeded  by  that  route  on  his 
way  to  GieutWy  wlitch  is  to  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  ancient  Elituea.  In  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  woric  th«  mountain 
bears  the  name  of  Zygos,  or  Jm  Cantara.** 

Cram.  II.  a  town  ol'  Dori.s  in  Greect-,  calleJ 

also  Gyphaa.  It  was  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  tails  mto  tbe  Cepbi- 
StLS  near  Lilaea.    llrr'jJoi.  l,c.  50. 

Pm^cs,  ur  PiRi.Ki*i,  a  celebrated  harbour 
at  AthetH.    Vid.  Athena. 

FiSAt  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus,  at  the 
vast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  foiindea  by  Pisus  the 
SOD  of  Pericre.->  atul  grandson  of  -.t^oIus,  Its 
inhj^itaiiis  uccoiapajued  2^estor  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  they  enjoyed  long  the  privilegeof  pre- 
sidin^at  the  Olympic  games  wnich  were  cele- 
brated near  then  city.  This  honourable  ap- 
pointment was  envied  by  the  people  of  Elis, 

th< 


to  the  fleets,  and  the  costly  marbles  wtuch  lha 
neighbouring  quarries  adlorded  for  the  splendid 
palaces  and  villas  of  Rome.  Us  territory  pra- 
duced  wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called 
siUgo.  The  Purtus  Pisanus  was  at  the  mouth 
of  ihe  Aruo.  We  learn  trom  btrabo,  that  tof- 
merly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Amu  wad 
Ariiiiv  ihr  Serehio  and  Anw,  but  now  ihey 
boJU  ilow  luiu  tlie  sea  by  separate  channels. 
Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seems  {Hwaerred  by  the  name  of  Oiar»,auacheii 
to  a  little  itmm  or  ditch  wbicb  lies  between 

them."  Cram.  In  the  middle  atres  the  Pisani 
became  a  gieai  people  among  the  small  bui  m- 
dependent  and  illustrious  republics  of  Italy. 
Their  rteets,  which  euv«!red  the  inosi  di.staat 
seas  then  known,  bare  eyually  the  fame  of  their 
piowess  and  the  benefits  ol  their  commcr  ;il 
enlcrpciae  and  akiU ;  and  the  expnlsioo  ol  the 
Saneens  from  the  triandB  of  the  Mediiem> 
nean,  was  the  work  of  their  valour  and  their 
strength.  Having  embraced  the  Uhibeline  par- 
ty in  Florence,  and  being  conimiiaily  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  re|uihlic  of  Florence  prini:i[)al- 
ly  for  lhi.'>  cause,  and  with  ihe  UetMHvsi'  trom 
motives  of  commercial  jealousy,  the  Pis:iiii  l'.»5t 
who  made  war  against  the  Piseans,  and,  al  ter !  ai  last  their  state  in  Italy.aad  Pisa  now  remains 


nnny  bloody  batUes,  took  their  city  and  tota l  ly 

demolished  it.  It  was  ai  Pisa  that  (Enoinaus 
murdered  the  suiiors  of  his  daughter,  and  that 
he  hiotself  was  conauered  by  Pelops.  The  in- 
habitants were  called  Pisai.  Some  have  doubt- 
ed the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Pisa,  but 
this  doubt  originates  from  Pisa's  having  been 
destroyed  in  so  remote  an  age.  The  horses  of 
Pisa  were  famous.  The  year  on  which  the 
Olnnpic  ^ainc5  were  celebrated  was  often 
called  Pisaui  anniLS,  and  the  viclory  which 
was  obtained  there  was  called  fHma  mmm 
aiM.e.  Vid.  Olym^.  Sirab.  S.—Ovid.  T^iU. 
9,  ▼.  386, 1.  4.  el.  10,  v.  95.— iUUa,  ^—Virg. 
G.  3,  V.  laa— .SbU.  TM.  7,  T.  m-^Pma. 
6.  c  22.  • 
Pis.E,  a  town  of  Etroria,  btlilt  br  a  ookmy 
from  Pisa  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  Pis/inL  ''  Tlie  orisfin  of  Pisa 
is  lojt  amidst  the  fables  to  whicli  the  Trojan 
war^five  rise^and  which  are  common  to  so  ma^ 
ny  iialiaii  cities.  IfwearetobelieveatradiUoo 
reco  !ded  by  Strabo,it  owed  its  foundation  to  .some 
of  thi  followers  of  Nei»tor,in  their  wanderings 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Thepoets  have  not  failed 
to  atfopt  this  idea.  Servins  reports,  that  Cato 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  who  occupied  Pisa 
oeibieihe  Tyrrheni  under  Tarcho,  with  the  ex- 
oe|>tion  of  the  Teutones.  Prom  which  account 
ft  miji^ht  be  infbrrad,  that  the  mosi  ancient  pos- 
ff^^^nr-  of  Pisa  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Dionysius 
01  Halicamassus  names  it  among  the  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pelasgi  in  the  territory  of  ilie  Sicu- 
IL  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  thiseit}'  in 
tbe  Roman  history  is  in  Polybins,  from  whom 
we  c.  lie;  as  well  as  from  Livv,  that  itsharbour 
was  much  frequented  by  tbe  Romans  in  their 
eommnnication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul, and  Spain. 
It  vn"^  berp  that  Scipio  landed  hi.s  armv  when 
reiui  Ming  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  op- 
pose Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colonv  572 
A.  U.  C.  .Strabo  spieakB  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station :  in  his  day 
it  wa-  still  a  vi-rv' fll;urishingcommercilil^l\^Tl, 


deserted  amid  her  iMlacea,  ennobled  by  a  tboa> 

sand  recollect  ions  of  early  power  and  spleBtkmr^ 

a  magnificenl  solitude. 
PisATA,  or  Piaaa,  theinhabitaati  ef  Pisa  ia 

the  Peloponnesus. 

PisAimra,  now  Foglia,  a  river  of  Pieennm, 
wiih  a  town  called  Pisaunuii,  now  Pesaro, 
winch  become  a  Roman  colony  in  the  cuosul- 
sh  ip  of  Gtaadias  Polcher.  Tbe  town  wmsdes- 
iroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  oi 
the  reign  of  Augtistus.  MeUi,  -2,  c.  4. — OUvlt. 
82.— Plm.  3.—Liv.  39,  c.  44,  1.  41,  c.  27. 

Pisiou,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  MiiM>r, 
between  Phrj'gio,  Pamphylia,  Galaiia,  and 
I  Lu  iii  It  was  nrh  and  feflile.  The  inhabii- 
ants  were  called  Pisida.  Cic  de  Div.  1,  c.  I. 
—Mela,  1,  e.  ft— jSM.  Ift—Iiv.  S7,  e.  M 
and  .W. 

Piso.Ms  Villa,  a  place  near  Baise  in  Cam- 
pania which  the  empeior  MdO  oAcn  ffeqimit- 
ed.    2\icU.  Amm,  1. 

PwroKiA,  now  PiMoja,  a  town  of  Etraria,  m 

the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  north-ea.st  of  Pisa 
and  Luca,  and  norto-west  of  Florentta,  where 
(  all line  was  defeated.  SttUtut,  CaLSl.—Pfim. 

3,  c.  4. 

PiTANE,  I.  a  town  of  vBolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  Evenus  and  the  Caieu.'?,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  river  opposite  Lesbos. 
Lucan,  3,  V.  306.— Sifoft.  13.— >FilrMi.  9,  e.  & 

—Mela,  U  c.  18.— Ovid.  Met.  7,  v.  357.  IL 

A  town  of  L.ac(mia.   Pind/ir.  at.  G,  v.  46. 

PiToacOaA.   VvL  A-:  ria. 

PrrTHRA,  a  town  near  TrcBzene.  Hence  the 
epithet  of  PiUhcvs  in  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  296, 

PiT(-i..\m,  a  people  of  Umbria.  Tbear  chfet 
town  was  called  PiimimK, 

Pirrowlapa,  a  nnall  ifiUmd  on  the  eoast  «l 
PelojKinncsxT:,  near  Epidanrne.  Plin. 

Pmrfs,  {units,)  now  PUchind^,  a  town  <A 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  n  small  stream,  which, 
riting  in  the  Conx  Bons,  fell  into  the  Boxine. 
PUn.  6,  c.  5. 

Pm  f  SA.  a  -^mall  island  on  the  coa«;t  nf  Ar- 


from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  lamished^  golis.  Piim,  4,  c  12l  1  ro  small  ti4aAdt  in 
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iiie  MediternmeaD,  near  the  coast  of  Spain, 
of  wikicJn  the  lander  was  called  &tMt,  and 
the  smaller  0}>hiuM,  now  YvicA  and  /Vmm* 

iora,  (o  the  souih-we.<«t  of  the  Baleaiie  ides. 
Aftto/i,  c.  l.—Slrab.—Plin,  3,  c.  6. 

PijicKNTiA,  now  called  Piacenjza,  an  ancient 
{(T.vn  nil  ',  ml  ir;v  of  Italy,  nt  the  confluence  of 
ihc.  i  icna  aiid  Po.  "  li  wa.s  colonized  by  the 
Romans  with  Cremona  535  U.  C.  to  serve  as  a 
bttlwaxk  against  the  QaalSp  and  to  appose  the 
threatened  approach  of  Innnibal.  1t»  ntilitv 
in  this  latter  respect  was  fully  proved,  by  affora> 
ing  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman  general  aAer 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  tlie  Trebia.  Placentia 
withMood  all  the  etforts  of  the  victorious  Han- 
nibal, and, eleven  years  after, the  attempts  which 
^  brother  AsdrutHU  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  h.  The  resistance  which  it  oHered  to  the  lat* 
ler  catised  a  delay  which  led  to  his  overthrow, 
and  thus  eventually  f^rhaps  saved  the  empire.'' 
Cmm, 

PlUNini,  I.  a  small  Island  on  the  Tyrrhene 

8«i.  II.  Another  on  the  const  of  Gaul,  where 

Tiberius  ordered  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Au- 
^astus,  to  be  put  to  death.  7\uU.  Ann.  1.  c.  3. 
—III.  A  town  on  the  Rhone. 

Vi.xTT.A,  and  ;b,  {arumA  a  to\m  of  Brrotia, 
near  mount  Cuhosron,  on  tne  cunfmcsuf  Mega- 
ris  and  Attica.  "  The  Plataeans,  animated  by  a 
apiriiof  independence,  had  early  separated  them- 
aeWesfrom  the  Bsotian  confederacy  .conceiving 
the  objects  of  this  fxditica!  union  lo  Ix*  hostile  to 
ibejr  real  interests;  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  enmity  of  liie  latter  city,  been  induced  lo 
place  ihem'-elves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
Grateful  for  ihe.serviccii  which  they  received  on 
this  (Kca!»ion  from  that  power,  they  testified  their 
zeal  in  its  behalf,  by  sending  a  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  ihns  tdiared  the  glory  of  that 
memorable  day.  The  Plat.Tans  a!-o  manned 
some  of  the  Aiheniao  vessels  at  Artcmisium, 
and  fought  fa  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory  ;  ihoiifjh  not  at  Salamis,  as 
they  had  rctunied  to  their  homes  after  the 
Greeks  wiihiirew  from  ilie  Euripus,  in  order  to 
place  their  families  and  valuables  in  safety,  and 
could  not  therefore  arrive  in  time.  They  also 
funrrh!  :nost  bravely  in  the  great  battle  which 
looif  place  near  iheir  city  against  Mardonius, 
the  nnian  genend,  and  earned  the  thanks  of 
Atttsaniasana  the  confederate  Greek  command- 
ers, for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasior,  .  The  Persian  army  consisted 
of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped 
with  their  lives  by  flight.  The  Gheeian  army, 
which  was  greatly  inferior.lo'ithut  few  men,  and 
among  these  91  Spartans,  52  Athenians,  and 
16  Tegeans,  were  the  only  soldiers  found  in  the 
niunber  of  the  shun,  "the  plunder  which  the 
Oreetcs  obtained  in  the  Persian  camp  was  im- 
mense. Pan*;anias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the 
spoils,  on  account  of  his  wicommon  valour  dur- 
ng  the  engagement,  and  the  nstwere  reward- 
erl  f-^ch  according:  lo  their  re-pprt  jvf»  rncTTi  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  "^M  of  Septeml>er,  the 
«me  day,  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  419  B.  C. 
and  by  it  Oneot  was  totalfy  delivered  for  ever 
^XNii  the  eontiiraat  alarms  toVhieh  die  was  ex- 
arsed  on  a<  count  of  the  Persian  invasions,  and 
hcoi  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia 
-Imito  appnt  wilk  a  hMdk  Ibfca  beyond  tb« 


Hellespont.  Plattea,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
army  of  Xerxe&  was  soon  restored,  wiih  the 
assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  atKance  between 

the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely  than 
belure.  iullielliird  year  of  the  war,  a  large 
Peloponnesian  force,  under  Archidami'skingof 
Sparta,  arrived  tuider;he  walls  t«l  Phua-n,  and 
havifii^  summujifd  itie  innabiuints  to  abniidon 
their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  their 
relusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  Worn  out  ai 
length  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  those  Phriseans 
who  remained  in  the  town  weie  com  jelled  lo 
yield  to  their  persevering  and  rejentlesss  foes, 
who  instigatetFhythe  implaeriite  re$«ntment  of 
the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  surrendered  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  one  buildincr,  constructe  d 
oat  of  the  rums  of  the  city,  which  they  con- 
seeraled  to  Jmo,  and  employed  as  a  home  of  re- 
ception for  travellers.  Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  mieotiuu  of  Philip,  and  abouf  Alex- 
ander, to  restore  Plaui-a,  this  was  not  carried 
into  eflect  till  the  reign  Cassander,  who  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Plataea  at 
the  same  liT:i'  Dic-rarchus,  who  lived  aboat 
that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  existing, 
when  he  says, '  The  inhabitaalsof  Plaisea  have 
nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they 
are  colonists  of  Athens,  and  thai  ilie  battle  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  took  place 
near  their  town.'  '  The  mins  of  Platasa,*  ac- 
cording to  Dr. Clarke,  *are  situated  tnmn  mf/r^ 
montoiy  projecting  from  the  base  of  CiihaTon. 
The  place  has  now  ihe  usual  appellation  bes- 
towed upon  the  ruins  of  Grecian  citadels;  it  is 
called  Palao  Co^lro.  The  walls  are  of  the 
earliest  kind  of  military  structure,  consislinp  of 
ver>' considerable  masses,  even  I  v  hewn^  and  well 
built.'  '  The  wails  of  Platasa,'  says  Sir  W. 
Gell, '  may  lie  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla,  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a 
triangle,  having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the 
southern  angle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  moni^> 
tain  at  the  point.  The  noith-westem  angle 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  which  was  re> 
stored  after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
north  side  is  about  102&  yards  in  length,  the 
west  1154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six 
geographical  miles*  from  the  Cadmeia  of  The- 
bes. There  were  two  gates  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  many  on  the  east."  Cram. 

Pla  VT8,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Italy.  For  the 
northern  half  of  its  coarse  it  fonned  the  boon* 
dary  between  17)- ni  i  and  Venetia  crossing  the 
line  and  belonging  wholly  lo  the  latter  country, 
some  distance  sooth  of  Fntfia.  After  entering ' 
Venetia,  it??  course  wa?!  south-east  to  the  Adri- 
atic, into  which  it  discharged  itself  north  of  ihe 
Portus  Vcnettis.    It  is  now  the  Piam. 

PLUMMY  RiDM,  now  Mcusa  OUverif  a  pr^ 
montory  with  a  small  castle  of  that  name,  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse.    Virp.  Mn.  3,  v.  ^93. 

Pli:umo«i,  a  people  of  Belgium,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modem  Tmumtef.   Ges.     ft,  c.  98. 

Pi.iNTHiNK.  a  lovm  of  Eg>'pt  on  the  coast, 
west  of  Alexandria  nnd  the'Mareolis  LacQS. 
It  ^ave  its  name  to  that  part  of  the  XfedfWtia- 
nean  on  the  coast  of  which  it  stood. 

PuNtniniai'u  snna,  that  part  of  the 
diterranean  which  extended  alontr  the  ccf^st  of 
A&ica,  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria  and  the 
HMtan  »Mlka  of  the  Nile,  ai  iir  a*  ite  Ifcnltt 

an 
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G^(ii  lowar  k  tk  e  west,  and  ihe  burders  of 


Plot!Nopou8,  I.  a  [tiv,  n  of  T}imrp,  buiU  by 
ihe  emperor  Trajan,  aud  cuiled  aitcr  PluUna, 
the  founder 'h  wile.  Ii  stood  on  the  Hebru5, 
«tN>ittimdw«y  between  AdhaiiofioU8,wluch  was 
on  the  other  or  eastern  side  ol  the  river,  and 
Trajanopolis.  II.  Another  in  Dacia. 

Pnyx,  a  place  of  Athens,  set  apart  by  Sulun 
tot  holding  assemblies.  Vid.  AUCena. 

P(£ciLc,acekbnttedpoiucottt  Alheas.  Vid. 

PcsNi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carlhapinians. 
It  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  PAemi, 
or  Pkanieet,  as  Ihe  Caithagmjaiis  vere  of  Phoe- 
UCian  orifrm     Serv.  ad  Virg.  1,  v.  302. 

PoooN,  a  narbuur  of  the  Tro^zeneans  on  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  received  this 
name  on  account  of  its  appearing  to  €<»ie  for- 
ward before  the  town  of  Tra>zene,  as  the  beard 
doe-s  from  the  chin.       ^A.  8. — Mela,  2. 

PuuA,  a  cUy  ui  Istria,  luuuded  by  the  Col- 
ehians,  and  ailerwards  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  called  Pidns  Julia.  The  Colchian  ori- 
gin ol'ihii  place  beluugs  tu  liic  fable  by  which 
the  Absyrtides  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  unfortunate  brother  of  Me- 
d«t.  ]|  wisbf  fitf  th«iiMitjiii|MiclaiitpIuein 
Biatria.  FUm.% c. 9^IMa^%Z%^SMb.  1 
and  6. 

PoumOHirai,  now  Vatija  a  town  of  Poo- 
tns,  at  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thexmo- 

don. 

Poi.icHN\A,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  Ida. 

Berodol.  6,  c.   IL  Another  at  Crete. 

Tkucfd.  2,  c.  85. 

PouLENTiA,  1.  now  Polenza,  a  town  of  Ligti- 
ria  in  Italy,  famous  for  wool .  There  was  a  cde- 
hrated  batiie  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Alartc  king  of  the  Goths,  about  the  403d 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  the  former, 
according  to  some,  obiamcd  the  victorv.  Mda, 
a,  c.  l.—Plin.  8,  c.  ^.—Siut.  Tib.  37.— 8. 

V.  m.—Cic.  11,  Fam,  \%,  11.  A  town  of 

Majorca.  PUn.  &  ^Tda.^—\i\.  of  Piceaiun. 
Liv.  3a,  c.  44, 1.  41,  c. -27. 

PoLCMCA,  a  town  of  Laiium,  formerly  the  ca- 
piialofthe  VoLsct.  The  inhabiiants  were  called 

PolyAm  s,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Pindus.  titrai. 
PoiafnA,PoHETii,aBilPoiatffuStm8a.  Fitf. 

ffucna. 

PoMFEii,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  form, 
Pompeia,  a  city  of  Campania.  "  Tradition  as- 
•  cribed  the  origin  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of 
'  Herenlaneiini,  to  Hercules;  and  like  that  city, 
it  was  in  turn  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  Eirus- 
caixs,  Samnii&s,  and  Romans.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  redacedTbv  Sylla.  In  the  general  oeace 
wliii  fi  fnllowed,  Pompeii  obtained  the  riehts  of 
a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  military 
colony,  ai  the  head  of  which  was  Publius  SyUa 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  Other  colonies  appear 
to  nave  been  subsequently  sent  here  tmder  Au- 
Kustos  and  Nero.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  a 
Uoody  affiray  oecurred  at  Pompeii  during  the 
•xbibilioB  oft  ilfrtit  of  glttdfators,  befween  the 
inhabitnnt*:  nf  rhnt  town  anr!  r!n:---:r  nf  Nurpria, 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Foiupeiani 


were  in  consequence  deprived  of  these  shows 
for  ten  years,  and  several  individual5  were  ba- 
nislied.  Shortly  al  ter  we  hear  of  the  de^ti  uciion 
of  a  considerable  p<>riiuti  of  the  city  by  an  eurih- 
quake.  Of  the  more  complete  caias(rophe,whrch 
buried  Pompeii  under  the  ashes  ol  Vesuvius^ 
we  have  no  positive  account ;  but  it  is  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  it  wascauscd  by  the  faniuiis 
eruption  under  the  reign  of  Tuus.  The  ruins  of 
Pooqwii  w  ere  accidentally  diMruvertd  in  1748; 
oon^uently  lung  after  the  time  uf  Clu  veriu^^" 
Cram.  "  In  other  times,"  says  Eujaace,  "  and 
in  other  places,  one  single  edjfice,  a  lemj  lt',  a 
theatre,  a  tomb,  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of 
ages,  would  have  enchanted  us;  tuty,  an  arch, 
the  remnantof  a  wall.evcn  one  solitary  rolu inn, 
was  beheld  with  veneration  ;  but  lo  disc  uver  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Human  in 
his  privacy,  the  scene  of  his  dome>(ic  hours,w  asf 
an  object  or  fond,  but  hopeless  longing.  Here, 
not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  m»r  rs  '  himn,  nor  r. 
house  but  a  whole  city  rises  beiure  u.s,  untuucth 
ed,  unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  a;»o,  wlion  inhabited  by  Romans 
We  range  through  the  same  hirceti,  tread  the 
very  same  pavement,  behold  the  same  walb<,  en* 
ter  the  same  doors,  and  repose  in  the  same 
apartments.  We  are  snrronnded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  v  c  t  on 
template  the  .same  scenery.  While  yuu  are 
wandering  tUrong^  Hut  abandoned  rooms,  yon 
may,  without  any  great  effort  of  imaginniion, 
expect  lo  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabiuuits, 
or  perliaps  the  master  of  the  house  l.imsflf,  ami 
almoslfeel  like  intruders  whodread  the  apj)ear< 
ance  of  any  of  Ihe  family,  n  the  streets  yon 
are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner,  lest  you  should 
jostle  a  passenger  ;  and  on  entering  a  bouse, 
the  least  sound  starilis,  as  if  the  proprietor  was 
coming  out  of  the  bockc  apartments.  The  tra- 
veller may  long  indulge  the  illusion,  fur  not  a 
voice  is  heard,  not  even  i)ie  sound  oi  a  f  jo:  to 
disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  uler* 
root  his  reflect ion-s.** 

PoMPEiorti-Js,  I.  a  to«-n  of  Cilicia,  formerly 
called  Soli.  This  ci;y  receiv  ed  its  second  nanae 
from  Pompey,  who  established  there  such  of  the 
pirates  of  Cuicia  as  had  been  admitted  to  a  ca- 

Situlatton  in  the  war  carried  on  against  them 
y  that  general.    DWnviUA.   It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Lamus,  m  ar  the  mouth.   MUa^  1, 

c.  13  II.  Another  in  Paphlajfonia,  orig^ 

nally  called  Kup^itoria,  which  name  wa?;  ex- 
changed when  Pompev  conquered  Milhridates. 

PoMPKt.o,  n  town  ot' Spain,  now  PiHS{p(lhHM| 
the  capital  of  Nauiru,  Plin,  1,  c.  3. 

Pons  JBucn,  1.  was  built  the  emperor 
.Adrian  at  V.  ■■me.  It  wa.s  the  second  bridge  of 
Rome  in  fuilowitigthe  current  of  the  Tiber.  It 
is  still  tobeseen.the  largest  and  most  beauiiftil 

in  Rome.  II.    .^mylius,  an  ancient  bridge 

at  Rome,  originally  called  Suhlicivs,  because 
built  with  wood  {svhlirtz).  It  was  raised  by 
Ancns  Martins,  and  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity  oy  the  Roman  pri^.  ft  was 
rebuilt  with  stones  bv  ./T'.myliusLepidus,  whose 
name  it  assumed.  It  was  much  injured  by  the 
orerllovringof  the  river,  and  the  emperor  Anto> 
nintis,  who  repaired  it,  made  it  all  with  white 
marble.  It  was  the  last  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Rome,  in  following  tlie  cc  ;r  i  fflit  river,and 
some  vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen.  lU 
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AmflRsis,  was  buili  across  ibe  river  Anio.  aboat 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  wan  built  by  the 
eunuch  Narses,  and  called  after  him  when  des- 
troyed by  the  Goths.  IV.  Cesuis,  was  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  a  Roman  called 
CestiasGatlus,  t  rom  whom  it  received  its  name, 
and  carried  back  from  an  island  of  the  Tiber,  to 

which  the  Fabricius  conducted.  V.  Aure- 

lianas,  was  built  with  marble  by  the  emperor 

Antoninus.  VL  Armoniiwwii^  was  buUi  by 

Angu.s!\t5,  to  join  the  FUuninian  to  the  iEmy- 

liari  road.  VII.  Rajanus,  was  built  at  Bai.e 

in  the  sea  by  Caiigula.  It  was  supported  by 
boats,  and  mea^red  about  six  miles  m  length. 

VIU.  Janicularis,  reociveil  i" s  r.nnie  froin 
its  vicinity  tu  mouni  Janiculum.    it  is  j»uli 

standing.  IX.  Milvms,  w  as  about  one  mile 

from  l^me.  It  built  by  the  censor  Mlitia 
Scanrus.  It  was  near  it  that  Constaatine  de- 
feated Maxentiu<s.  X.  Fabricius,  was  built 

by  FabrtciiLv  and  carried  to  an  island  of  the  Ti- 
bt'r  ^XLOardiua,  was  built  by  Agri^>|ia.— — 

XII.  Palatinas  near  mount  Palatine,  wa^  also 
called  Senatorius,  because  the  senator^,  waikf.l 
over  It  in  procession  when  they  wcut  to  ron.snlt 
the  Sybilime  books.  It  wasbesuu  by  M.  Ful- 
TinSi  and  finished  in  the  eeaaoninI(>  of  L.  Mam- 
mius,  andwme  remainsofit  are  still  visible, — 

XIII.  Trajani,  was  built  by  Trajan  across  the 
Danube,  celebrated  for  its  bigness  and  magni- 
ficence.—The  entperor  built  it  to  assist  more  ex- 
peditiously the  provinces  against  the  barbarians, 
but  his  sur(.vss(ir  destroyed  it,  a.s  he  sup|X)sed 
that  It  would  be  rather  an  inducement  for  the 
barbarians  to,invade  the  empire.  It  was  raised 
on  30  piers  of  hewn  stones,  150  feet  from  the 
foundation,  60  feel  broad,  and  170  feel  Ui:^ta^U 
one  from  the  other,  extending  in  length  above 
a  mile.  Some  of  the  pilhurs  are  still  standing. 
— XrV.  Another  was  built  by  Trajan  over 
thn  TriLTUs,  part  of  which  still  remains.  Of 
temporary  bridges,  that  of  Cae.sar  over  the  Rhine 

was  the  most  famous.  XV.  The  larjrest 

single  arched  bridfje  known  is  over  the  river 
Elaver  in  France,  called  Pons  Veteris  B  rival  is. 
The  pillars  stand  on  two  ru<.k.s  at  the  di-^iance 
(tf  195  feet  The  arch  is  84  feet  high  above  the 
waier.*^— XVL  SafTragiorum,  was  built  in  the 
Campus  Matiitis,  and  received  its  name  be- 
cause the  populace  were  obliged  to  pass  aver 
it  whenever  tney  delivered  their  suflrs^ej  at  the 
elaetioos  of  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  state. 
-—XVII.  Tirensis,  a  bridge  of  Larium,  be- 
tween Arpinum  and  Mintumse.  XVIII. 

Triumphalis,  was  on  the  way  to  the  capital, 
and  pa^sed  over  b^  those  who  triumphed.-"— 
XIX  Namicnsis  joined  two  mountains  near 
Narnia,  built  by  Augustus,  of  .stupendous 
hdght,  60  miles  from  Rome;  one  arch  of  it  ie> 
BMuns,  about  100  feet  Itigb. 

FoMTU,  now  PenM,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Lalium.  "From  Livr  ivp  Iram  that  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  A.  U,  C.  Ill,  and  thai 
^obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  senate  for 
Its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
It  became  afterwards  the  spot  to  which  the  vic- 
tims of  Tiberius  and  Calieula  were  secretly 
eonveyed,  to  be  afterwards  despatched  or  doom- 
ad  to  a  perptfdal  exile:  among  these  might  be 
nnnibrT- il  mar^  Christian  martyrs."  Cram. 

Po.NXi.NJE,  01  POMPTINJB  FxUVDES,  Oli  CXteU- 

MM  piMt  ofaaailqr  liBd  k  Uie  eooBtrjr  of  the 


Volsci,  extending  south  towards  Minturua: 
"  They  derive  ihcir  appellation  fron»  Ponulif  m, 
a  considerable  lowuol  the  VoUci.  T'lmigi-  liu.N 
City  was  sa  opulent  as  to  enable  Tarqi'in  .o 
build  the  Capitol  with  its  plunder,  yet  .'.  had 
totally  disappeared  even  betorethettmeofPIiny. 
It  is  difhcull  to  di.scover  the  prtTise  d:\u-  of  the 
origin  of  these  marshes.  Homer,  and  alter  him 
Vit-'il,  represent  the  abode  of  Circe  as  an  isl- 
and, and  rliny,  alluding  lo  Homer,  quotes  this 
opinion,  and  confirms  it  by  the  testimony  oi 
Theopbrjisiu-^  who,  in  the  year  of  Koine  440, 
gives  ihis  inland  a  circiunierence  of  eighty  stadia 
or  about  ten  miles.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  viLsi  jilain,  even  now  so  little  raised  above, 
ihe  level  uf  the  sea,  may,  like  the  lerrilor>'  of 
Ravenna  on  the  eastern  coast,  have  once  been 
covered  by  the  waves.  Whatever  may  .have 
been  its  state  in  fiibutotts times,  the  rame  Pliny, 
relaits,  on  Ihe  authority  of  a  more  ain  .  ■;;  Latin 
writer,  ihat  ai  an  early  perioti  ul  tlte  Ut auan  re- 
public, the  tract  ofcouniiy  aflcrwardsiiichidcd 
in  the  marshes  coniaiiieLl  tliii  ty  three  eiiie>,  all 
ofwhich gradually  disappeared  licfore  the  rava- 
ges ol  war,  cr  the  still  more  destructive  influence 
of  the  increasing  fens.  These  fens  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into  the 
[ilain  by  numberless  slreams  that  rise  a:  '.he  fo  )t 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  lor  want  of 
suOicient  decliviqr  creep  sluggishly  over  the 
level  .space, and  sometimes  stagnate  m  pools,  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand.s.  Appius  Claudius, 
about  three  hundred  vear^; before  the  Ciir)>:!an 
era,  when  employed  in  carrying  his  celebrated 
road  across  these  marshes,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  drain  them  ;  and  his  example  was,  at  long 
inlervab,  followed  by  various roMsuls,em|>erors, 
and  kings,  down  to  ihe  Gothic  Theodoric  in- 
clusively. Of  the  methods  employed  br  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards  by  the  consnl  Cetbe^s, 
we  know  little ;  thousrh  not  the  road  only,  but 
the  traces  of  certain  channels  dug  tu  draw  the 
water  from  it,  and  mounds  raisra  to  protect  it 
from  sudden  swells  of  water,  are  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  resolved  in  his  mighty  mind  adesign  wor- 
thy of  himself ;  of  turning  the  course  of  the  Tir 
Ur  ftom  Oiiia,  and  carryin?  it  through  the 
Pomptine  territor}'  and  marshes  to  the  sea  at 
l^racina.  This  grand  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  mind  ol  the  Dictator,  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but 
more  practicable  plan  of  Augustus,  who  endea- 
voured to  carrv  ofTthe  superfluous  waier>- by 
opening  a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia  froin 
Fonin  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was 
customary  lo  embark  on  this  canal  at  ni^ht-time, 
as  Strabo  relates  and  Horace  pi  actised  ;  beeauM; 
ihe  vapours  that  arise  from  the  swamps  are  less 
noxious  during  the  coolness  uf  the  nis^ht  than 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  canal  opened  by 
Aujru^it  us  still  remn  ins,  ami  is  called  ibc  r nvnta. 
NervLi  resumed  ihelask;  and  his  tjlurious suc- 
cessor Trajan  carried  it  on  duringten  years, and 
wiih  so  much  activity  that  the  whole  extent  of 
countrA-  frnm  Treponlilo  Tfrr/ictn/i  was  drain- 
ed, and  the  Via  Appia  comple'clv  resi.ircd,  in. 
the  third  cons-ulale  of  that  emperor.  Of  the 
different  popes  who  have  revived  this  useful  en- 
terprise, Boniface  TT  ,  Martin  V..  and  Sixtus 
duiolus,  carried  it  on  v.  uha  vigour  adequateto 
ils  iiBporiaiia^  and  \\      inagniieeDea  wordy 
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of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  glury  of  fiaally 
termiaaiiag  ibis  graad  uuiieriakui^,^urieuui- 
lempietlandsoonen  iVastrated,irft!ire«erve<l  ior 
(he  ]3.u;  i>i>nii:T  Pins  VI.  who  iininediaiely  on 
bis  elcvu.iou  lu  Uic  papal  ihronc  turned  hi>  al- 
iCDtioa  (o  the  Pompiine  marshes.  His  success 
was  complete  *t  ihis»  however,  uusi  be  under- 
sUiod  upon  the  supposition  mat  ihe  canals  of 
communicaiion  L>e  kept  open,  and  the  beds  .il 
Uie  streams  be  cleared.  It  is  repoiied  that  since 
the  last  Frt:ncii  jiiva^i  jn  these  necessary  j)re- 
canuons  have  been  ne;jlecied,  and  that  the  wa- 
u;rs  begin  to  stagnate  ai;aiu.  But  ii  is  noi  to  be 
ttoderstood  that  these  iuai>iif>  iucm-uK^I  m  rwi- 
ry  direction  a  dreary  and  forbtddiDij;  asuect  to 
tfie  travetler  or  the  sportsman  who  ranged  over 
ihem.  On  the  side  tnwnrd.-;  the  .sea  they  are 
covered  with  extensive  loresLs,  that  unchist;  and 
shade  the  lakes  which  border  the  coast,s.  These 
forests  extend  witii  litUe  interruption  from  Os- 
tia  to  the  promontory  of  Circe,  and  consist  or 
oak,  ilex,  bay,  and  numberless  flowering 
KbruUs."  Eustace. 

PoNTin,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Euxine  Sea;  east  by  Armeiua ; 
south  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Cappadocia;  and 
west  by  Qaiatia  and  Pa[>lil:ii,Mnia  ;  from  which 
It  was  separated  by  the  river  Malys.  "  Pontus 
was  a  dismemberment  fVom  Ca]i|<adocia,  ns  a 
»epara:e  satrapy  nn(fer  the  kiir^^s  of  Persia,  till 
it  wa^  I  rt  c:cil  luto  a  kingdom  about  300  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  name  of  lyuco- 
or  White  Syrians,  wliich  was  given  to  the 
Oaroadoeians,  extended  to  a  people  who  inhn- 
bileu  Ponlus:  and  it  is  plainly  s<  tn  that  tlic 
term  Ponlus  disiingutsbed  the  maritime  people 
from  those  who  dwdt  in  the  Mediterranean 
country.  Thi>  irreai  space,  extending  to  CoK 
chis,  formed,  under  the  Roman  empire,  two  pro- 
vinces: ilie  onf, encroaching  on  Paphla;,Mnia 
on  the  side  of  Sinope,  was  distinguished  by  the 
term  Prima,  and  afterwards  br  the  name  of 
Helenopontu$,  from  Helen,  m.Mhi^r  uf  Constnn- 
tine.  The  other  wa.s  called  PofUtis  Pokmoni- 
oeiu,  from  the  name  of  Polemnn,  which  had 
been  that  of  a  race  of  kinss;  the  last  of  which 
made  a  formal  cession  of  his  state  lo  Nero." 
lyAnvUU.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy.  P«)nms  Galaticvs,  of  which 
Amasia  was  the  capital ;  Pontns  PoUmoniacus, 
fh>m  its  chief  town  Polemoninm;  and  Pontus 
Cappadocius,  of  which  Tapezns  was  the  capi- 
tal. Continuing  for  a  loiitr  time  a  merr  satra- 
of  the  Persian  empire,  A-om  the  accession  of 
riw  Hyataspes  to  the  Persian  throne,  when 
its  government  was  bestowed  upon  Art.nhaze'?. 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis,  it  be- 
eame  at  la^  an  independent  monarchy ;  and, 
ttadcr  the  rule  of  Miinridaies,  proved  an  enemy 
to  Rome  as  formidable  almost  as  Carthage  had 
been  in  the  better  dap  of  tlie  republic.  The 
kingdom  of  Pontns  was  in  its  roost  flourishing 
state  under  Mtthridates  the  On»L  When  J, 
CBe>ar  had  confin'^'ed  ir,  it  bcramr  a  Roman 
province,  thoui^li  it  wa.s  often  governed  by  mo- 
narchs  who  were  tributary  to  the  power  of 
Rmae,  Under  theeinnerorsareKntargovemar 
was  always  appointed  over  ft.  Pontns  prodae- 
ed  ca'JTor^  hi?' Iv  valued  among  the  ancients. 
Aroasea  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Belenopontns,  and  was  the  m  >  r  ransiderable 
tfllwcitktorFtetiis.  The  riven  of  thiMoan. 
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try  deserving  to  be  specially  enumeraied,  were 
tUe  Iri&,  lijwiugiicuily  iiuriii  Unuugii  liic  whole 
width  of  the  wide-t  part;  the  Lyciis  and  the 
.Scylax,  its  jiniicipal  I'iaiiche.s;  it.c  llalyson 
the  wcsicrn  boundary;  and  t;ic'  '1  hei iiioJ^n, 
cu-st  of  the  Iris,  remarkable  not  so  in;)ch  lor  as 
leagth  as  ior  us  connexion  with  the  iitutuiunary 
abode  of  I  he  Amazons.  Towards  Oappatlocia, 
a  v;'i.'r'  l!i_;h  mountains  .-.kill  Uu"  u,.'  1  ■  ti- 
lent  ol  PuDtus,  and  distinguisii  iik*  s(»;uaciu  it- 
gion  as  a  rugged  country  from  ilie  diMricu  un 
the  coast,  which  was  a  level  legiun  nud  called 
i'hanarca.  A  great  number  ol  airto.eiit  tribes 
iiia.ir  up  the  Pontic  j  >iMilritiMn.  "  There  is 
mention  lu  Xeuopliou's  retreat,  ol  the  UrjfiaBa 
adjacent  lo  Trebisond.  These  navions  received 
the  f.'cnf'ral  name  of  Chiilt  f>'"i  !n->rn  being  occu- 
pied in  liic  ioj^in;.^  ol  u\M.  Tiity  arc  mention- 
ed by  Strafio  untier  the  name  of  thaldui ;  and 
all  th  is  coantry,  distributed  into  deep  valleysand 
pr«>c  ipiiate  monntains,  is  Still  called  KtUir. 
The  I  liaracter  of"  tlio  people  con  espunded  with 
the  face  of  the  country  as  aliove  dc^cnbed^ 
which  was  composed  of  Hcpin-camtUtf  or  seven 
communities."  D'AnviiU.  Pontu>asii  dioceea 
under  the  dislributioo  of  Constant ine,  included 
Huhynia,  Qaiatia,  and  the  Armenias,  the  capi- 
ul  being  Keo-Caesarea,  towartis  the  inuuutams 
and  the  country  of  the  Ghalybes  or  Chnldsei 
Virg.  a.  I,  v.  5S.~M'la,  1,  c.  I  and  IH.— 
SiniA.      — Cic.  pro  Ij'g. — Mon. — Ap^iun. — 

Ptol.  5,  C.6.  II.  A  Mirtof  Mupsia  in  Europe, 

on  the1x>rders  of  the  Enxine  Sea,  where  Ovid 
was  banished,  and  from  whence  he  wrote  liie 
four  books  ufciMstles  (h  Pmifn,  and  bissixbookv 
de  Trislii/us.    Ovid,  de  Pont. 

PoMToa  Emcltraa. .  Vid.]^mnns. 

PoPi'bONiA,  or  PorcLOSicM,  o  town  of  Exnh 
ria,  near  Pisnp,  destroyed  in  the  civtl  wars  oC 
Svlla.  Stra/t.  T)  — 17^^,..  JS»,  10,  V.  I19b— 
Mrla,  2,  c.  5.—Plin.  3,  c.  5. 

Porta  Cap&w4,  I.  a  gate  at  Rome,  which 
leads  lo  the  .'Vppinn  rfwd.  Oriff.  Fnsl.  &,  T. 
llhi.  II.  Amelia,  a  gate  at  lluuie,  which  re- 
ceived iLs  name  ftT>m  Aurclius,  a  consul  who 
made  a  road  which  led  to  Pisa,  oU  along  the 
coditi  of  Eirnria.—— ni.  Asivaria,  led  tomanM 
Cfi'lius.    I(  received  its  name  from  the  family 

of  the  A^inii.  IV.  Carmentalis,  was  uiiiie 

fool  of  the  eapitol,  built  by  Romnlns..  It  was 
afterwards  called  Sceleraf/i,  because  the  300 
Pnhii  mar(  hed  through  when  they  went  to  fight 
an  etiemv,  and  wen-  killed  near  ih"  river  Cre- 
mera. — -V.  Janualis,  was  near  the  ten^e  ol 

Janns.  ^VI.  Esqtriliira,  wasalso  called  ACiid, 

TVit/nV/?,  or  Lihitiumsis,  and  all  criminal'?  who 
were  going  to»  be  executed  generally  passed 
through,  as  also  dead  bodi&<(  which  were  carried 

to  be  burnt  on  mount  Bsqnilinus.  VII.  F1»o 

minia,  called  also  Flumentana,  wa«;  sitnate  hb^ 
twecn  the  capitol  and  mount  Uuirinalis,  and 

through  it  the  Flaminian  road  passed.  VUI. 

Fontinalis,  Md  to  the  Campos  Martins.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  great  number  of  fonn«- 

tains  that  were  near  it.  IX.    Navalis,  vrt» 

situate  near  the  place  where  the  ships  catne 

framOstia.  X.  Viminalis,  wasneanaonaK 

Viininalis.— 'XI.  Trigemina,  called  Aim 

iif:n<fh,  led  to  the  town  of  Os'ia  Xlf.  Ca- 

tularia,was  near  the  CarmentAh>(  Porta,  at  the 

foot  of  mount  Viminalis.  XIIl.  Collatina, 

raeeived  iBin»e  ftoB  ii»  Milf  10  ColMis 
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——XIV.    CoIIina,  csHed  «Uo  Qvirintdit, 

Aeoncmi}^  ami  Sttlttiia,  v.  it-  lu  .n  Lluinualis 
Miuos.  Aniiibal  rode  up  to  ihu>  guic  uit<i  ilirew 
•  spear  into  the  city.  It  is  to  be  oteon  ed,  that 
at  ilic  Hfiuh  of  Rumulus  'here  were  ..i.ly  ihree 
or  ii'Ui  gates  ai  Koint-,  bui  luiuil'cr  via>.  in- 
t  r(  ;i-.cd,  and  in  the  time  ot  Pliny  iherc  were 
37,  wiieo  the  circomiereace  ot  the  walls  vus 
13  miles  and  900  paces. 

Prisii)la;.i,  I. a i)ronii'iiii'ry  ui.n  town  ori(.iiia, 

where  Is'ej  lune  had  a  temple.    Altai/.  14.  

IL  A  town  of  Syria,  below  Libunus.   PIm.  5, 

c.  120.  III.  A  town  near  the  Strymon,  on 

the  borders  of  Macedonia.    Pint.  4,  c.  10. 

PofliouMji.    Vid.  Pfcstvm. 

Poai)uKruM,  a  town  or  temple  of  NepCune, 
DCtr  Cmiis  in  Italy,  where  the  straits  of  Bieily 
are  oarrone^t,  nnd  scarce  a  mile  distanl  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

P0TA.M0S,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  Sanittia. 
Strd>.  0. 

PoTin£A,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  wa.«<  founded  b\'  a 
CoriAibiao  colony,  and  became  iributary  lo  the 
Athenians,  firom  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
t(x>k  it.  The  conqueror  gave  it  to  the  Olyn- 
tiuan?  to  render  them  more  attached  to  his  ai- 
lerest.  Cassander  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and 
called  it  Castandria,  a  name  which  it  still  pre- 
serreK,  and  which  has  given  oecaKton  to  Livy  to 
sav.ih:it  Cassander  wa^  the  original  founder  of 
that  city.  Ltv.  44,  c.  U.—DrmostA,  (MynlA.— 
SM.  T— Fonts.    c.  23.—^kUl,  2,  c.  2. 

PoTNi*,  I.  a  town  of  Bcpotia,  where  Bacchus 
had  a  temple.  The  Poinians  having  once  mur. 
deredlho  priest  01'  tlir  1,'ixl,  were  ordered  by  the 
orade,  to  appease  his  resent ^dl yearly  toofier 
on  hM  altars  a  young  nmn.  This  nnnatnral 
saerifii"!  w.i--  continued  for  some  ycnn;,  lill  Bai-- 
chiis  liimself  .substituted  a  goat,  from  which  cir- 
cunistancehe  received  the  anpeOatibn  c€jBgo- 
Mus  and  ^gofkogus.  There  was  here  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  made  horses  run  mad  as 
soon  a"-  iIk-v  were  touched.  There  were  also 
here  certain  goddesses  called  PofniadtSf  on 
Whose  altars,  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  victims  were  sacrificed.  Tt  w.is  also 
usaal,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  con- 
duct into  the  grove  young  pigs,  which  were 
foond  the  •following  year  in  toe  groves  of  Do- 
dona.  The  mares  of  Potnis  destroyed  their 
ma.<4er  Glauens,  son  of  Sisvpluis.  (Vid.  GlMt^ 
ens.)  Paus.9,c.  8.— Ft/i.  a.  3,  v.  i»7.— 
aCSuzn.  V.  M.  16,  e.  96. — 4l.  A  town  ofMafr- 
nesia,  wha^f  pastures  gave  maJncm  lo  aaws, 
accortlintr  to  Pliny. 

Pn.»:Nfj^Tf:.  a  town  of  Laiium,  about  SI  miles 
Ihna  Rome,  built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circ«,  or,  aeeiwdinf?  to  others,  hy  Ctoenlus 
the  son  of  Vulcan.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortiue  there  with  two  famous  ima- 
ges, as  ab(o  an  oracle,  which  was  long  in  frreat 
repute.  Cic.  ie  Div.  2,  c.  41.—  Virg.  JSn.  7,  v, 
^.—Horat.  3,  od.  4.— Stat.  1,  S^lv.  3.  v.  80. 

Pr«tobia,  I  I  town  of  Daoia,  now  Cron- 
iadt.  U.  Another.    Vid.  Augusta, 

Pbasus,  a  tatka  between  Macedflnia  and 
Thrace,waefe wei«8ilveriliinc&  BtnUki, 
e.17. 

Pnr.hivy.  a  lakf-  in  Tu9eany,aow  Qytfgliswf. 
Ck.  m.  27.— «»n.  3,  c.  6. 
Fulpcs,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near 


Lampsacus,  now  CSiir«tM>.  Priapus  was  itif 

chiel  deily  of  the  place,  and  I'mni  him  tbr  tow  n 
received  iLs  name,  because  lie  I  ati  taken  teluge 
there  u  beu  l<jni>hed  from  Lampsacus.  Sir^, 

12.  — Plin.  5,  c.  0^2.— Mr!,',  1  r  'J.  H.  Ab 

island  near  Ephcsus.    rim.  5,  v.  Ul. 

Pkicnk,  a  iikuiiiitnc  town  of  A^ia  Minor,  at 
the  loot  ol  mouni  Mycaie,onc  ot  the  twelve  in- 
de}iendent  cities  of  Ionia.  It  gave  birth  to  Bias, 
oiif  of  the  .•<eveu  %\  i-c  nit  ii  1  1  CJit-ecc.  It  liau 
been  butU  by  an  Athenian  co^uny.  Paut.  7,  c 
'2,  1. 8,  c.  9l.~&<ra».  IS. 

Privernum,  now  Pipertw  Vecekio,  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Italy,  whose  inhubitantii  were  call* 
Cvi  I'.  it<  I  nates,  it  became  a  Roin.  n  colony. 
Liv.  «,  c.  id.— Virg.  jfln.  IL'r.  MO.— Ck;.  i, 
Div.  43. 

Pri^i  iiYT*,  an  islaiid  of  Campania,  in  the  bay 
of  Puieuii,  iiuu  J'locila.  It  was  situated  near 
Inarima,  from  which  it  was  said  that  it  had 
been  separated  by  an  earthquake.  Ii  received 
its  name,  according  to  JDioniVsias,  (rom  the 
nur.se  of  .Encrc .  Virg,  jEn,  4^  T.  715.— JMUa, 
2,  c.  l.—thomiy  Hal.  1. 

Phoconnesv.s,  now  Mamwm,  an  island  of 
the  Prop<inlis,  at  the  iK.rth  ea--t  oi Cyzicus;  also 
called  EUipfummsus  and  Iseurti.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  marble.  /'Itn.  5^  c.  32.— iS/tv^. 

13. — .«Wa,  2,0.7. 

PaoMfitttKi  JtfOtftt  and  ANHti-M,  a  place  on 
the  lop  of  mntTn:  rntira."^!!-;,  in  Albania. 

Pkopontis,  a  .«>ea  which  has  a  coni-niUiica- 
tion  with  the  Buxine,  by  the  Thrncnn  BosfAo- 
ras,  and  with  the  iEgean  by  the  Hellespont, 
The  name  designates  iLs  position  in  n  iation  to 
that  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  heini,' compounded 
of  «fu  and  llMTOf.  "An  i;>te  which  it  includes, 
hat  nearer  to  Asia  than  Europe,  and  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Vanvou-;.  communicates 
this  name  to  the  Pi  oponiis,  which  is  also  called 
the  While  Sea,  in  contradistinction  lo  the  oamo 
of  Black  Sea,  which  is  given  to  the  Enxine.** 
D'Anville. 

Pno.sY.MNA,"  a  loun  of  Argolis,  which  S;ra- 
bo  places  near  Midea,  and  which  contained  a 
temple  of  J«mo.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  hill  near  llie  «;en,  nnri  nhr  vc  the 
port  of  Tvlcme,  which  it  uveilis  k'-;  ihuse  ol 
Mideaare  more  inland  ;  near  \hr  tnonastery  of 
ilgiM  AdHmotf  where  there  is  a  Paia«  Ot*- 
^e  on  tt  botd  rock,  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
masonry."  Cram. 

PaoTSi  CotxMNJE,  a  place  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  Efnnpi.   Virg.  JSn.  II,  S62. 

PaoTEitt.Ai  TiTBRjs,  the  monnmenf  of  Pro- 
tesilaus,  on  the  Hellespont.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. — 
Mda,  '2,  c.  2. 

Prdsa,  one  of  the  principal  cities  rif  Bithy» 
nia,  sittMted  at  the  foot  of  moant  Olvmpus,  on 
the  northern  side.  "  This  city.  aPenvards  sig- 
nalized by  the  residence  of  the  Ouoinan  sultans 
before  the  lakiBg  of  Constantinople,  still  pre- 
serves its  name,  although  the  Turks,  by  tncir 

ftronunciation,  change  the  P  into  B,  and,  re- 
using to  begin  a  word  with  two  enQSonantk 
call  it  i?itr*i."  lyAnviUe. 

PsAMATRoa,  a  town  on  the  Lacofiian  gnlf, 
also  called  Amathus.  Strabo  naes  the  latter 
appellation,  Pausaniasthe  former.  PorUt  Quag* 
lut  probably  ooci^es  the  sUn  tif  the  aacMl 
town.  Own. 
PSAnn^  "  a  demtu  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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iBan  lit,  OL  vc  earn  from  an  inscripUoii  cited  by 
8pon,  to  tfce  nurth  of  Rhainnns.  flirabo  abo 

stateii  that  it  was  situated  near  Orojms.  The 
resligeii  of  Psaphis  remain  uudiscovered,  but  it 
is  prubable  they  would  be  foand  ncftf  the  pn- 
9tM  lovin  of  Maramdi."  Crtfn. 

PaopRM,  placeff  by  Peusanias  at  the  foot  of 
thtr  cluiiii  of  immnt  Ervinanthus,  from  whciiLC 
descended  a  nver  ol'  liie  same  name  which 
flowed  near  (be  towu,  and,  aAer  receiving  ntiu- 
ther  small  5trcam  called  A roanilLs,  joined  ilic 
Alj'heiis  on  ittL-  borders  of  Elis.  Psophis  was 
apparently  a  ciiv  uf  great  aniujiuty,  havuii:  j>re- 
nously  borne  the  names  of  Brymaaibus  and 
Pbegea.  At  the  tine  of  the  Social  war  it  was 
in  the  posse>si()n  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achae- 
•Mj  nd,  ts  it  WM  a  place  ii£  cooaiderable 
strength,  prored  a  source  of  ^reat  annoyance 
to  the  latter  people.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Achaians,  after  de- 
feating the  Eleans  near  Orchomenus,  advanced 
•gainst  Psophn,  and  reaching  it  in  three  days 
from  CaphytB,  proceeded  to  assanlt  the  town, 
notwiihsiandmg  the  great  strength  ol  us  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  nnmerons  garrison. 
Bach  was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  at- 
taclr,  that  after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans 
flr  !  f.  i  til"  citadel,  leaving  the  assailnnts  in  pos- 
seiision  ot  the  town.  Tne  acropoU:»  also  not 
Img  after  eapitulaled.  After  this  success,  Phi- 
lip made  overthe  conquered  town  to  the  Achne- 
ans,  who  ^rrisoned  it  with  their  own  troups. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  PMiphi^  pr^'vented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  tne  temple  of  Eiy- 1 
nanthus,  the  tomb  of  Alenuron,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  once  sacred  to  VennsErycina.  The 
icmiory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot ; 
Mmed  Setm,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of 
Clitor  commeneed.  The  remains  of  Psophis 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  khan  of  Tripotamin,  so ' 
called  from  the  jimctinn  nf  three  riven;.  Pou- 
qneville  observed  there  several  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  the  foundations  of  two 
temples,  a  theatre,  ana  tKesite  of  the  orropolis." 
Cram. 

PsY(  nt?r<'.  a  river  of  Thrace.  When  sheep 
drank  of  its  waters  they  were  said  always  to 
brinir  forth  blaeir  lamh«.  Aristet. 

P.-JTLtj.  a  p>-ople  fif  Libya,  near  the  Svrtes, 
very  expert  m  curing  the  venomous  liiie  of  ser- 
pents, which  had  no  fatal  etTect  upon  them. 
Strab.  n.-Dh.  51,  c.  li.-Lucan.  9,  v.  894, 
931.—ffer0dot.  4,  c.  173.— Patu.  9,  c.  28. 

Ptki.kcm,  "  a  town  of  Thessaly,  distant,  ne- 
eording  to  Artemidorus,  one  hundred  and  ten 
•todia  from  Alos.  Hbnfer  aaeribes  ft  to  Prote- 
silaus,  together  with  the  nei^hVionrinsf  tnwn  of 
Atron.  niodorus  noticej*  the  fact  of  this  city 
llaving  lieen  declared  free  hy  Demetrius  Polior- 
eeleswhen  at  war  with  Cassander.  In  Livv, 
It  is  nearly  certain  that  for  Prlleon  we  should 
read  Pteleon,  as  this  place  i<  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Antron.  Antiochus  landed  here 
will:  the  intention  of  carryinsr  on  the  war 
aji^inst  the  R<irnans  in  Oreece.  El^^ewhere 
the  same  historian  informs  os  that  Pteleon,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
pleter destroyed  by  the  Roman  consul  Licini- 
m.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  forest  named  Pteleon, 
Withwit  noticing  the  town.  The  ruins  nfPte- 
kinn  probably  exist  near  the  present  village  of 


Plelia,  though  uuoe  «ere  obeici  ved  by  .Mt 
I>odwen4Mi  that  site."  Cram. 

Ptfri*.  a  Wi  ll  !(iiftficfl  iinvn  uf  C.ippadocia, 
It  wiiAiu  this nei^hbourhootl.accuidjogiu some, 
that  Crcmas  was  defeated  by  Cjrv».  UtntdtL 
1,  c  76. 

Pror.EMJKim,  a  eenain  place  at  Athene,  dedi- 
cated !■  'M  rcise  and  N;'.iily.    O'c.  5,  tk Ji'h. 

Ptolemaw,  a  town  ol  I'hebais  m  t^'J^, 
called  after  the  Plolcmics,  who  l>cautift«l  ii. 
There  wns  nNo  aninher  ciiy  tw'ihe  >ame  name 
in  the  territories  uf  Cyrene.  It  was  situate  on 
the  sea-coast,  and,  accordin'^^  to  stmie,  it  was 

the  same  as  Barce.    Vtd.  Barce.  II.  A 

city  of  Pale»ine,  called  also  Aeon.  .\teUi,  1,  c. 
8, 1.  3,  c.  S.—Plin,  2,  c.  73.— 11,  . 

PoL-cHRi  M,  a  promontory  near  Carthage,  now 
Rasajran.    Liv.      c.  -7. 

PtapVBARif.    Vid.  Forlunata  Insula. 

PuTK'^t.l,  "  a  town  of  Greek  origin,  and  first 
called  Dicirarchin  It  wa>  ert-cled  by  l^,c  ir- 
habitants  of  Cumae  as  a  sea-port,  an«l  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  original  appellation 
from  the  exeellen'^e  of  its  government,  an  ad- 
vantage which  lew  colonies  have  ever  enjoyed. 
However,  it  owes  its  present  name,  and  mdeed 
its  fame  and  prospeniy,  to  the  Koioaiws  wbo^ 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Chrisiian  ere, 
fortified  it,  and  m  i  !  ;  the  emiJoriiim  of  the 
commerce  of  the  east.  Its  situation  as  a  sea- 
port is  indeed  unrivniled.  It  atamtson  a  point 
that  jilts  out  a  little  into  the  sea,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  bay,  calle<l  from  it  Pultolnno 
or  Pu: ziihjuo.  Its  nrominfticc  lonn^  a  nTiiral 
port,  if  a  port  can  oe  wanting  in  a  bay  .so  well 
covered  by  thesorroundinf^eoo-sts,  and  divided 
mio  so  manv  creeks  and  harbours.  It  is  oast 
to  guess  what  thtf^nimation  and  splendour  di 
Ptiieoli  must  have  beett  at  the  lime  when  the 
riches  of  the  east  were  pmired  into  its  lx)som, 
and  when  iLs  climate,  hntfcs,  and  beaotA-,  allured 
the  most  opulent  Roniniisto  its  vicinity.  Com- 
merce has  lung  since  f  orsaken  it ;  the  auraciioo 
of  its  climate  and  its  situati<in  still  remain,  bat 
operate  very  feeblv  on  ihr-  fpelinss  of  a  people 
little  «iven  to  niral  eiijuvnients.  Its  |v»pulaiinn, 
which  formerly  spread  over  the  nei;,'hb«nmDg 
hills,  and  covered  them  with  public  and  private 
edifices,  is  now  confined  to  the  litllc  prominent 
point  which  formed  ihe  ancient  port;  and  all 
the  matmificcnee  of  antitjuitv  has  either  heeai 
undermined  bvlime.  demolished  by  barbariaa, 
or  levelled  in  the  dtist  \iy  earthquakes.  Ves- 
tiges however  remain,  shapeless  indeed  and  de- 
formed, bill  numerous  and  vn^t  en  >u,'h  to  ijive 
some  idea  of  its  former  extent  and  grandeur, 
fo  the  square  stands  a  beamifiil  marble  Ttedesaal, 
with  ba'^so  relievfis  on  its  pannels,  rcprpven'in? 
the  fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  destrovedbv  an  earthquake  and  rdmiH  by 
TiberiusL  It  supported  a  statue  of  that  emperor, 
erected  bv  the  same  cities  a  monument  of 
their  ^rntifiide.  Each  ci'v  represrnted  bv  a 
firtire  bearing  in  its  band  snroe  chararicrisiir 
emblem.  Thecfuhedral  isiiiifpose<l  tosiandoo 
rhe  ruins  of  a  temple,  and  is  imdoiib".«dlv  bail: 
in  a  !jr«it  deirree  of  ancient  material,  as  ap- 
pears bv  the  blocks  of  marble  which  in  many 
places  form  ins  walls."   l^islMe.  ' 

PimcCT.f.  pits  du?  in  the  Cnmmis  E«quili> 
nns,  in  which  the  dea'^  b.>*tes  of  the  lowe--  or- 
ders were  buried  in  the  early  days  of  Rome. 
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**  These  holes  were  called  pulictdi,  from  their 
lesemblamce  to  welb,  or  more  probatidy  from  the 
•tench  which  isnied  fltnnthem  in  comeaneiice 
of  thbpnctice."  (OMR.)  Vid.Om^E*' 

Ptdna,  a  city  of  Macedunia,  "  celebrated  for 
lhedeci5ive  viclon- trained  l>y  P.  JEmiliusover 
the  Macfilonian  army  iiiuler  Perseus,  which  ()Ui 
an  end  tu  ihat  ancient  empire.  The  earliest 
meniion  ot  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  it 
ftOreekcity,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  time  independent  of  the  Macedonian 
princes.  Thucydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made 
vpon  it  by  th(B  Athenians  before  the  Peloponne- 
nnn  war.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Arche  • 
Inns  king  of  Macetion,  who  removed  its  site 
twenty  stadia  from  the  sea,  asDiiKlurns  Sicuhis 
asserts ;  but  Thucydides  slates,  that  it  had  been 
long  before  that  period  in  thepcMe8siairt>f  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  AmjTita*:,  and  that  Thnnisto- 
cles  sailed  l>om  thence  on  hii  way  to  Persia. 
After  the  deaih  of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Alheniana,  om  the  circnm- 
stances  of  this  diange  are  not  Itnown  in  us ; 
Mr.  Mitfurd  is  inclined  toihitik  ii  occurred  du- 
ling  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  makei»  the  (ixiX  rup- 
tare  between  that  sovereign  and  the  Athenians 
the  consequence  of  that  event ;  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  unsupporied  by  any  direct  testimony  ; 
all  that  we  know  is,  that  Athens  was  at  some 
time  or  other  m  poesesaion  of  Pydna  and  the  ad- 
joining towns,  bat  that  it  was  aflerwards  taken 
from  inem  by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olvnihus 
The  next  fact  relative  to  Pydna,  which  is  rc- 
eONrded  in  history,  is  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  mother  Olympian 
'  was  here  besieged  by  Cassander ;  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  being  cut  ofT,  by  an  entrenchment  hav- 
ing been  made  round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea, 
fiimine  at  length  compelled  Olympiaatoavrren- 
der,  when  she  was  thITiwn  ir""  TiriM>n.and  soon 
after  put  lo  death.  Livy  speaks  of  two  small 
hvers  which  fall  into  the  sea  near  Pydna,  the 
Moan  and  Lencus,  and  a  mountain  named  Olo- 
cros;  their  modem  appellatiott^  are  unknown 


to  UF.    Tae  Epitomizer 


sv~,  that  in 


his  time  U  w:ts  called  A'^^;  o«,  as  likewise  the 
8ebolia.5t  to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is 
still  attached  to  ih-  ^;[>ot  at  the  present  dav.  Dr. 
Clarke  observed  al  hilros^  vasttumulu?,  which 
he  conMdert  d  with  miicli  probability,  as  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  great  battle  fought  in  these 
lihina.'*  Cttm.. 

Pyom;ej,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the  extreme'^l 
parts  of  India,  or,  according;  toothers,  in  iEthio- 
pia.  Some  snthors  affirm,  that  they  were  no 
more  than  one  foot  high,  and  that  ihev  built 
their  houses  with  eee  shells.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  lived  in  holes  nmbv  Ilie  earth,  and 
that  they  came  out  in  the  harvest  time  with 
hatchets  ti*  cat  down  the  com  as  if  to  fell  a  flv 
rest.  Th.  v  went  on  cfoat.s  and  Iambs  of  prtv 
portinnabli  «*tature  to  themselves,  lo  make  war 
aeainst  ceririin  birds  whom  some  call  cmne<i. 
which  came  there  yearly  from  J'cvthia  to  plun- 
der them.  They  were  originallv  yovemed  by 
Gcrann.  a  princess,  who  was  chni!?cd  in'n  a 
crane  for  U»a.sting  herself  fairer  than  Juno. 
OrW.  Met.  6,  v.  90.— Wwn^r.  77.  'i.-^Slrab.  7.— 
A-i^f.  Uim.  8,  r.  12.— J«r.  n,  r.  1%  —Pita.  4, 
^.—Akla,  3,  c.  8.— iJitrf.  in  Aug.  83. 


was  oAea  applied  by  the  Gnchi  to  nay  straiUi 
or  passages  which  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween  one  country  and  another,  .such  as  the 

sirails  of  Thermopyla*,  of  Persia,  Ilyrrania,  Ac. 

 Caspi*.    VuL  Caspue  I^yUt.- — Ciuciat 

Ciliua. 

Pvi.os,  1.  a  tonn  of  the  province  of  Elis, 
al>oui  K)  stadia  lo  the  ca^>^  ol  ihe  city  of  that 
name.  It  "  disputed  with  two  other  luwus  ot 
the  same  name  the  honour  ol  being  the  camtal 
of  Nestor^  Asminions;  these  were  Pykusof  Tri> 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pyliis,  ol  wl.ich  wc 
have  yet  to  speak.  Pausanias  w  rates  that  ibe 
Elean  city  wasoriginalljrfoimded  by  Pylus,  son 
of  Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  that  having 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  it  was  allerwarcb 
restored  by  ihe  Llcans.  Diodorus  says  ihal  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Lacedtrmonians  against 
Elis,  under  their  king  Pausanias,  they  encamp- 
ed close  to  Pylos,  of  which  they  nuote  them- 
selves masters.  He  also  states  that  u  w  as  i>ev- 
entv  stadia  from  Elis;  but  Pau.sanin.s  reckons 
eij^hty.  Plinv  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  ftrom  Olympia.  This  town  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  wheri  Pruisanias  made  ibe  tour  (/f 
Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Selleis.  This 
site  apre«?s  sufficiently  with  a  .spot  name  /W- 
(/•s,  where  there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under 
mount  Mnmrpb^mU,  which  mtm  be  the  Pholoe 
of  the  ancients.  Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladon, 
a  small  stream  lhat  discharfrcd  itself  into  the 
Peneus.  In  modem  maps  it  is  called  /Mrrickt 
or  TcheUhtrJ'  CIrawi.— — II.  Tbywiiliacos. 
another  town  of  the  same  province,  "  regardea 
bv  Strabo  with  great  probability  as  the  city  of 
ISVsios,  is  placed  by  lhat  geographer  at  a  div 
tance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  a 
smalt  river  once  called  Amathos  and  Pamisas^ 
bnt  subsequently  Mama ns and  A'radicns.  The 
epithet  ImaUatti,  applied  by  Tlonier  to  the  Py- 
lian  terri'(»ry,  was  referred  to  the  tirst  of  ihest, 
names.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebriqr, 
this  city  is  scareelr  mentioned  in  later  tiroes! 
Pausanias  even  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  exi.Hience.  Sirabo,  uliirms,  that,  on 
the  conquest  of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they 
annexed  territory'  to  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Lepreum.  The  vcslisres  of  Pylos  are  thuui;ht 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  corr.vspond  with  a  Vnlaio 
CMlft  silaated  at  JPiatini,  or  Pischini^  about 
two  mites  fimn  the  coast.  Near  this  is  avillafa 
called  Sarene,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Arene." 

Cram.  III.     MsasENua's,  a  ciiy  on  the 

Messeninn  coast,atlhe  footofmoimt  j¥!caleu% 
"  regarded  by  many  as  the  capital  of  NestorVi 
dominions,  and  al  a  later  period  celebrated  for 
the  brilliant  siicce^j^es  obtained  there  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  lodfetingnish  between  the  an* 
cient  city  of  Pyln-;  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troons,  un  'er  Demosthenes,  "reeled 
on  the  spot  termed  Cor>'pha.<sium  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town 
of  Pvlos  was  dv^itroved,  part  of  the  inhabimatt 
retire-1  to  CoH  i  l  i  inm  :  but  Pansania.s  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  town, 
simnlvsiatinfrthat  Pyl(«s,  founded  bjr  PylasaoB 
of  Cleso-'.  was  «;itna*ed  on  the  promontory  ol 
Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he  has  also  attribute! 
tha  ibondttiott  of  Pjrlos  ia  akb  whitker  thai 
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thief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Me^scnia  by 
Nekus  and  ibe  The^aiiau  Pcla^^j^ji.  l  Ic  aJis, 
that  a  lemj^te  of  Minerva  (JoryphoMa  wa^  lu  bu 
seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  im  Iiuu^m  ot' Nes- 
tor, whose  moQumeDt  vas  likewise  shewn  there. 
S.i  aiiij,  oa  [he  conirary,  lice:,  ;u  coiisivk-ralflL" 
pains  lu  prove  Utal  ihe  Pylu^  ut  iiumer  was  nut 
in  Mtfsstinia,  but  in  Tniiiiylia.  From  H Jiuei  o 
descnpiioi!  he  ohv'rvr's,  it  is  eviitcrii  tlia:  JNVs- 
lar'sdoiiiiikiuu^  wcje  Uav  ci>t'dby  liic  jUpheus; 
and  IVuin  his  aocounl  ol  relemaclius's  vuvaiie, 
when  returning  Iiliaca,  u  is  aiso  cieai  tua. 
Ibe  Pylosof  the  OdysM^y  coold  neither  be  the 
Messeuian  nor  the  £lean  cuy;  since  tiie  sun  ul 
U'lys:>es  IS  made  lo  pa.ss  Ciuui,  Caalcis,  Pin-a, 
and  ihe  coosi  of  EUs,  wliich  he  could  not  have 
done,  il"  he  ha<I  set  mil  iVoiii  ilie  l;^^t-lneIj;iooed 

tjlacL' ;  il  I'ruui  the  luruicr,  Uic  navigaiion  »youlil 
xave  been  much  longer  than  tto-.n  ihe  descrijv 
tion  we  are  led  to  suppoiw,  since  wetnnsireclc* 
on  400  stadia  from  the  Measemaii  to  the  Tri- 
phyliaii  Pylos  only,  besideji  wbicli,  we  rany  pre- 
sume  the  potii  wonUl  la  lhal  case  have  nauied 
the  Meda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  intervening 
rivers  and  places.   A^fain ;  Irom  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must 
have  been  separaied  Irum  iLai  jieople  by  ilie 
Alphetts,  a  siaiemeni  which  cannot  be  recon- 
eiled  with  the  position  of  the  Elean  P7I08.  If, 
on  the  o:her  liand,  we  sup]->ose  him  to  allude  tn 
the  Mescjeiuau  cilv,  i'.  will  ai>pear  very  improba- 
ble, that  Nestor  should  make  an  ineursion  into 
tile  coantiy  of  the  Epei,an(l  letnm  from  thence 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  ealde  which  be  had  to 
convey  such  a  distance.    His  pursuit  of  ihe 
enemy  iis  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olentan 
rocic,  after  their  defeat,  is  equally  incompnlibie 
Willi  (Iicsiippo-^ilion  that  ho  niarcliedlrom  Mes- 
senia.  In  fact,  il  is  not  easy  to  under-^iami  how 
there  could  have  been  any  commuuicaiion  be- 
tween the  Epeans  and  tho  subjects  ul'  Nestor,  if 
they  had  heen  so  for  removed  frotn  each  other. 
Bat  as  all  tlie  circumstnnees  meniinned  by  Ho- 
ner  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphvlian  eiry,  we  arc  necessarily  induced  to 
rei^rd  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.   Such  are  the 
chief  ari^uraenls  aflvance<l  by  Strabo  in  support 
of  his  opinion  ;  nnd  they  must,  we  ima^ne,  be 
deemed  conclusive  in  deciding  the  qoestion.  At 
die  same  time  it  most  be  eonftssea,  that  there 
atrt  still  sDrne  obscure  points  in  the  Homeric 
gt!(^rapliy  relative  to  Nestor's  dominions  which 
require  elucidation,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Sirabo.  The 
sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  narticular  are 
very  dubious ;  and  thus  the  wh      1  r  nm  r  ,,f 
Nestor's  operations  again^  the  Epeans  is  in- 
vohred  in  nncertninty.   We  must  now  endea- 
vout  to  idf-niifv  the  positions  of  Pvlnv  nnrl  Co- 
rypha^iuia  with  those  places  wiucii  are  known 
to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  conveyed 
bjr  travellers  in  modem  Greece.  We  learn  from 
Paasanias^s  history  of  the  Messeoians  that  Py- 
los was  a  st^a-port  to'v\  ;i,  rui  !  Thucvdide,s  affirms 
that  it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that 
people.   It  was  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with 
respect  to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port  Ac- 
cording to  Thncydides,  it  had  two  entrances, 
CM  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  nnequal 
knadth ;  the  aanowest  being  capaUe  of  admit- 
w«Blrt«ofeaKls  abreast.  The  haiboBT 
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self  most  have  been  very  capaci  kis  t' ir  ttro  suca 
con.siderable  flecii  a»  tuuic  ui  AUicn-.siui  Spar- 
ta to  engage  withui  n.  •  These  citarucioruaicjt 
sodicienUjr  jndicaie  toe  pun  or  bay  ul  AoeariM 
and  Ihe  scene  of  Iha^e  ma<«t  tnterc^iog  evens 
liflhe  I'eliii»<iniie-ir'.n  w.u.  uiiicli  arc  detailed  m 
me  louriti  khiok'  of  Thucyuides^;  anuquunes 
are  ika  agreed  as  to  the  exaei  itoiiiiuii  whieh 
should  bf  ri' -}:;'npd  to  Curyphasium;  D'Alk> 
ville  fixes  u  ;u  iSew  .SavanuiJ,  oi\  the  south  smIc 
of  tile  harbour,  but  Barbie  du  lioea<,e  0»d 
ISavafiM  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  ot  liw 
bay.   Now  we  learn  from  Pausflnins,  ihat  Py» 
k's  or  Corv]*!ia-inin  wa--  at  leas:  ItX)  sin.li,;  fVom 
Ait^iiiuae,  ur  Alodmi,  but  tiont  llie  Lk:.>i  maps  u 
appear^>not  more  than  titly  stadia  iVom  the  lat- 
ter to  New     if'/ '/r.',  while  the  distance  to  Old 
Nacarino,  is  ncaiiy  the  .same  as  that  slated  by 
the  Greek  writer;  which  seems  conclusive  in 
Dsvoor  of  Barbie  du  Bocage.  The  point  of  land 
OB  which  Old  Nacarino  h  sttvated,  answefti 
alMj  better  to  the  Corvphnsiuin  Projiu>:ii..riiini 
of  Pausanias.    Sir  W.  Gell,  m  ins  liiu.,iar) 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities 
at  Nacarino,  but  he  calls  the  old  town  Pylos. 
Some  vestiges  arc  laid  down  ui  Lapie's  map 
above  the  coast,  and  nearly  in  the  ret;;  ;  ;-  oi  it,c 
bay,  on  a  spot  named  Piia,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos.  The  fort  erected 
by  'he  Athenians  could  not  have  been  Cory- 
ph^um  ithelf^  since  Thncydides  represents  it 
n&  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood  on 
thepromontoij  facing  the  open  sea,  a  cirenm' 
stance  which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old  jV<t- 
lariru).    It  is  well  known  liial  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  po«iiion  against  all  the  etfofts 
of  the  Spartans;  and  by  placing  there  a  Bfe»- 
.senian  ^rrison,oc('.i.sii)neil  a  sorL^nsnnnovanre  ' 
to  that  people  during  the  htteen  yeni  ^  h  uiaiii- 
ed  in  their  possession."    d  am. 

Ptba,  part  of  rooimt  CEta^  on  which  the  body 
of  HerenW  was  burnt,  tdv.  30,  c.  30. 

PyramIdk.s.  "On  the  we^t  Jvmk  of  the 
?^Ie,  we  lind  the  cuy  of  IPjtzck,  ]deasantly 
shiflled  by  sycamores,  dale  trees,  an^  olives. 
To  the  west  of  tliis  eiiy  staml  the  throe  pyra- 
mids, which,  by  their  nnequalled  size  and  cele- 
brity, have  eclipsed  all  tho^e  numerons  struc- 
tares  of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  (irsr,  which  ti 
ascribed  to  Cheoiis.  is  -117  r-ot,  that  is,  forty 
feet  higher  than  Si,  Peter's  at  Roui**,  and  1^ 
higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length 
of  the  base  is  730  feet.  The  antiquity  of  ihesa 
erections,  nnd  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
formed,  have  furnished  matter  ofmueli  inq'e- 
niotis  conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  alisence  of 
certain  infbmation.  It  has  been  supped  than 
thev  werp  intended  for  ^scicniific  pnrpni'^es,  such 
as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  (he 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They 
were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific 
principle*:,  and  frive  evidence  of  n  1  ■  'i  nn  pr  h 
gress  in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  are  accurate 
ly  adapted  to  the  four  eardinal  points.  Whe* 
ther  thev  were  npplicd  to  sppulcnral  u.ses,  and 
intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been 
doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  !>een  dispelled  Of 
the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  labo* 
riotts  excavaticHis.  The  drifUug  sand  had,  \» 
the  enme  of  age^  eoUMted  teiad  ' 
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m  considerable bei^ht,  and  had  raised  the  surface 
of  the  cosMiy  •bove  the  level  which  k  had 

when  th^}'  were  cons'.rucied.  The  entrance  to 
Ihe  chambers  had  also  been,  in  the  finiiihixig, 
shut  up  \villi  larfje  siDiies.  and  built  ruund  so  as 
«o  be  uQiiorm  with  the  rest q(  the  exterior.  The 
largest,  calle^^  the  p]rTWiiid  of  Cheops,  had  been 
opened,  and  some  cbiirnbersdiscoverrtl  in  it,  but 
not  so  low  a.s  the  base,  nil  Mr.  Davison,  British 
•onml  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  ac- 
oompanying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  lo  Et^ynt. 
He  oiscovcred  a  room  before  unknown,  and  dc- 
scended  the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of 
U6  feel.  Capt&io  Caviglia,  master  ot  a  mer- 
dMBi  veaael,  hu  lately  parsntd  the  principal 
oblique  psi«n?^  '^OOfeet  farther  tlown  than  any 
foraer  explorer,  and  I'ound  it  coromunieatm^ 
with  thehoilom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance 
oreathiga  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twen- 
ty-eiffht  fwt  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room 
Six\v  -  \  '-:  (let  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal 
height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  stip- 
pond  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  phiee  for 
containini:  the  Ih^ra,  or  sarcophagw,  thnn-jh 
now  nunc  IS  found  in  it.  The  room  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
chuiber,35  IrSfeet  by  17  lA,  and  184-6  high, 
fliHeaiKainsa  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
svpposincT 'hat  the  water  ol  ilie  Nile  could  ever 
anrroand  the  tomb  ol  Cheop.  in  six  pyramids 
which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  passage 

[►reserve'?  thi*  "^ame  inrlinniion  of  2G"  to  the 
lonzun,  being  directed  iu  the  poharslar.  M. 
Belzoni,  afler  some  arute  ob^rvations  on  the 
■fipearances connected  with  theseoond  pyramid, 
or  that  of  Cephrenes,  taeeetded  in  opening  it. 
The 

(by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramidu 
Which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  fonned  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  -slate  of 
compnct  and  ponderous  rabbish,  present  in?  a 
formidable  nyKtrU'-tion  ;  but  somewhat  looser  in 
ciie  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  ope- 
itrtioiui  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  lo 
the  erec';r«n  On  the  east  side  of  tne  pyramid 
ke  disco,  ered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple, 
oonneeted  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
groand,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
port.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  h  w.i"  fiOv  feet  di^Linl,  a  wav  was  clear- 
ed through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
fKnawM  was  fimnd  at  the  bottom,  wnieh  is 
iBjpposed  fn  extend  quite  rnnnd  the  pyramid; 
hot  there  was  no  anj>earanee  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  tnough  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance presented  itself  aiWr  the  rubbish  was 
away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adaptf'd  t"  iis  ph'U'e,  was  discovered  tobeloos*;; 
tod  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was 
Ibtmd,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dan^ernn';  by  i  he 
rubbish  wnich  fell  from  the  roof,  il  m  as  therefore 
■bandoned.  Reasoning  by  anaio^'V  from  the 
entrance  of  the  first  pjrraibid,  which  is  to  the 
ent  of  the  cemre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored 
in  thi'  -;('>niii)n,  and  found  at  a  di^lanc*^  of 
thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.  Af.er  incredible 
fwimrveratiee  and  hibonr.  he  found  numerous 
^vn^e-j  h11  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a 
cliainbei  foity-six  feet  three  inches  hy  sixteen 
feet  three,  nndtwentv-three  feetsix  in*  he-  ]i]^h, 
eootaiBingaiaioophagiiiinaeorBer  lomNuu^ 


I  ed  hy  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opener* 
taflar  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  ooolair 

'bones,  which  mouldeied  down  w hen  touched, 
uud  liuui specimens  aftei  vvai  dse-vuujUiud,  luin 
ed  out  to  be  the  bones  ol  an  ox.    Uumtui  (xine« 
were  also  found  in  the  same  place.  An  Arabi 
inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall, 
siiriiityins:  that  "  the  place  had  U  cti  (^penetl  by 
Mohammed  Ahmeti,  lapicide,  attended  by  the 
Master  Oihinan,  and  the  king  Ali)Mohaniin«d,'* 
siijijKiscd  to  be  the  Ottoman  einpei or,  Mahomet 
1.  ni  the  beginning  of  the  filleenth  century.  It 
was  observed,  that  liie  lock  sunounding  the 
pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.   It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  .«titnc8 
taken  from  it  were  uuisi  probably  a|  pUed  to 
the  erection  of  the  pyramid.    There  are  many 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock  Las 
been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no 
iVjundrition  li»r  the  opinion  formerly  ct  MMiion, 
and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  bad 
been  brought  ttom  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  only  probable  as  applied  i(»  the  ;jraniie 
brought  from  Syene.    The  operations  of  Bel- 
zoni have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  pyitunids  were  conetmcied,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  That 
lliey  were  nienii'  for  ^cjiulcl'-ros  (  "Tu.oT  ndiriit 
of  a  doubt.   Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  Ihe  north  side  oomcide  with  the  obh- 
quity  of  the  sun's  rays  ni  the  ?:nTnmer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians  connected  a^tiuUviny  with  their 
relij^ious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals;  foi 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphicel  inscription^ 
aie  f  itmd  in  or  ahont  llic  |.\  laini  !-,  ns  in  the 
other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  fvcen  prior  to  the  invention  <d'  that  mode 
I't  writing,  though  some  think  that  the  dift'e- 
riTicc  may  be  accounted  ti  v  \  v  a  ih'it  rence  in 
the  usages  of  diflereot  places  and  ages.  Bel- 
zoni. however,  savs  that  he  found  some  hiero* 
jflyphics  in  on-'' of* the  Mork>  fornihi;;  n  niau'^o- 
leum  to  the  west  of  the  hrsl  pyraiiijd.  The  Oisl 
j^ramid  seems  never  to  have  been  c(K^led,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any  coating. 
The  .second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coating 
hnd  b<-rr\  r  xc-  n'cd  I'rorn  itic  summit  dtnviiward, 
OS  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  in^aoce 
been  finished  to  ihe  bottom.  The  following  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  sprond  pvrnmid  :  the  bo- 
sis,  684  feet;  the  central  line  di)wn  the  front 
from  thcnpex  to  the  basis,  56H;  the  rerpendieu- 
lar,  456 :  ci^ting  from  the  top  to  where  it  endts 
140.   These  dimensions  being  consideraMy 
trr-  ater  than  those  usually  a.ssi?ned  ever  r,i  ;h'e 
hrst  or  larjrest  pyromid,  are  lo  be  nccoun'ed  tor 
by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  'he  ha.se 
as  ch  nred  from  «^nd  nnd  rubbish,  wliile  tbe 
iiitaxurements  of  ihe  first  pyramid  iriven  ty 
others,  onlv  applied  tn  it  as  measured  frr  m  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  sand."  MaUe-Brvn . 

Vr^ttnm,  a  tnountain,  or  a  long  ridre  of  liiph 
rnMin'riiii^.  wh'i  h  separate  Graiil  fr^m  Spain, 
and  extend  fmin  the  Atlantic  to  the  M'*di"erf:!- 
ncan  Seo.  They  receive  their  n«me  from  Pv 
rene  the  daughter  of  Bebrvcius,  ( t'lV.  Pvrrr',) 
or  from  the  fire  f-^' which  once  mcd  thrre  for 
several  daj's.  This  fire  was  oriL'in.-  '!^  'v  i  db'd 
bvfihophenls,andsoioieo8ewasUeheat  which 
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ft  jocasioned,  that  M  A«  aflverariMt  of 

mountains  were  melted,  and  ran  duwu  in  large 
rivukts.  This  accouui  is  jusily  deemed  fabu- 
loos  by  Sirabo.  DuhL  b.^Strab.  3.  Mela,  2, 
c.  O.—BaL  3,  V.  415^LMr.  81,  e.  60.— 4, 

c.  ao. 

Prrao,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  ol 
Delphi,  which  it  received  n»  tn  wt/Mmt,  be- 
catttc  the  serpent  vhieh  Apollo  kiUed  twUtd 
ti'^rr  Ittn«dsoc«l]«dPuiia«jANqMk  VU. 

Delphi. 

CL 

duAm,  an  ancient  nnlion  of  Germany,  near 
the  coantiy  of  the  MarcomonnL  on  the  borders 
of  the  Daniibe,  in  modern  MontTia.  They 

rendered  thi'nr-flvrs  r'-!r-brn!r(i  Sv  thpiropposi- 
tioa  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  Uiey  were  often 
deftated,  though  not  totally  subdned.  TuiLin 
Otrm.  42  and  43.  An.  %  c.  63. 

CUiERatieTOLANxn,  a  name  eiven  to  mount 
Goelius  at  Rome,  from  the  oaki  which  grew 
there.    TaciL  Atm.  4,  c.  65. 

Ctmftrra  Fanvh,  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  daies  was  the  ^joddrss 
of  real.  Her  temple  was  situate  near  the  Col- 
line  gate;  I«to.  4,  e.  4r-^«tfiMt  4t  Civ.  A  4, 
c  16. 

CUmm*  Pbata,  a  plaee  <m  the  hofdem  of 

the  Tiber  near  Rome,  which  had  been  culii- 
rated  by  the  great  Cincinn^us.  Lif.  3,  c.  26. 
dciRiNAtJs,  I.  a  hill  at  Rome,  originally  called 
oniti^,  and  afterwards  CoUimis.  The  name 
GLuirinalis  is  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Cures,  who  settled  there  imder  their  king 
Tatias.  It  was  also  called  Caibaliims,  itom 
two  marble  tiatnes  of  a  hone,  ooeof  whkh  was 
the  work  of  Phidia-S  and  the  other  of  Praaileles. 
Lap.  1,  c.  H.—Ovid.  f)itst.  375.  Met.  14,  v.  &45. 

 II.  One  of  the  gtim  of  Some  near  moo&t 

Ctairinulis. 

R. 

RATKifffA,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine 

Gaul,  wn  thelitis,  not  far  from  the  place  rti  which 
that  riv;rdischarge«l  itself intoihe  Iladriaiicum 
Mare.  "  Sirabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was 
aitoaied  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  en- 
tirelf  00  wooden  piles.  A  eommanication  was 
established  between  tho  difToront  part-^  of  the 
town  by  means  of  l)rid;<es  and  boaw.  Bat  the 
noxioii9air  arising  from  the  staimant  waters 
was  so  pnriried  t>v  the  tuic.  that  Rnvenna  was 
considered  by  the  Rumans  as  a  very  healthy 
place,  in  proof  of  which  thev  sent  eladiators 
there  to  be  trained  and  exercised.  We  are  not 
mformed  at  what  period  Rawmia  reeeivvd  a 
R  nnan  cnlnnv,  Imt  if  !<<  no?  improljabli'.  from  a 

Sassase  jn  Cicero,  that  this  event  took  place  un- 
er  the  consulship  of Ca.  Poinp<Miis  Straho.  Ra- 
venna hecime  the  !»rea(  nnvai  stniioii  ()flh"Ro- 
man«i  on  the  Adriatic  in  the  hui-T  tiim>oUlie 
republic,  n  mfrasiire  w hi'^h  seems  lo  have  origi- 
nated with  Pompey  the  Great  It  war  from  this 
plaee  that  Cmr  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  bmusht  him  fn  the  Riihimn.  and  involv- 
ed his  conn'TT  .ind  the  -wn-jd  in  civil  war.  The 
old  p<M-t  of  R  iveiiiin  was  si;iiat>'()  at  the  moQlh 
of  the  riV'T  R"<i<'sis,  j7  Rnncn.    But  .\n!Tn«»!M'^ 

caused  a  n«w  oue  io  l>e  cum^ructed  at  the  cn-  i 


and  about  ihree  m;Ios  fr  m  ILi.  euua.  He  es- 
tablished a  cummunication  between  this  har- 
bour and  a  branch  of  the  Po,  by  means  of  a 
canal  which  was  called  Foesa  Augosii  ;  and  he 
also  made  a  causeway  to  connect  the  jkjti  and 
ciiy,  which  obtained  ihe  name  of  Via  I'a-sans. 
As  the  new  harbour  from  ihenc^orih  b«»me 
the  mnal  stailoa  for  the  fleet,  it  reeeivcd  the 
distinguishing  ap{)ellation  of  Portus  Clas&ts,  a 
name  which  j>tilUubsi&(&  in  that  of  a  well-known 
monaamrjr  near  the  modem  town  of  Rnvcmm. 
Ravenna  continued  to  dourishas  a  naval  station 
long  after  the  reign  of  Augustas ;  and  after  the 
fallof  the  western  empire,  it  became  ihe  seat  of  a 
separate  government,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
exarchate  of  Bavrana."  Onm.  With  this  digb 
niry  Ravenna  play^-!  n  conspicuous  part  in  the 
ages  of  the  Lombard  rule,  when  the  tale  ui  iia- 
Iv,  as  jret  nndeeided,  seemed  to  wail  the  issue  oi 
the  contest  between  the  bariMtrian  power  in  the 
north,  the  papal  pretensions  in  the  sooth,  and 
ihr  rlaim:*  ot  the  imperial  mn-trr  the  east, 
it  was  foaoded  by  a  cokmy  of  Thc^hans,  or, 
aeeordinft  to  others,  of  8ahines.  It  is  now  fallen 
from  its  former  grandeur,  and  is  a  ^vrff«-hed 
luwn  situate  at  the  distance  of  aU>ui  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  swamps  and 
marshes.  Strab.  5  -^SmtL  «»  Ang.  4Q.—Flm, 
36,  c.  \%.^Mela,  %  e.  4p~Mw<Mi.  3,  q>.  93,  r 
8,  &:c. 

Raubaq,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  chief  town 
now  ilf^fet  on  the  Rhine.    Cos.  <7. 1,  c  5. 

ReItk,  n  tuvvu  of  the  Sabines,  l)ctween  the 
rivers  Vehnus  and  Telonnis,  ju*l  above  their 
confluence.  Having  scarcely  unden?one  any 
oluuKe,  it "  holds  a  distin|;nisbed  place  among 
the  GUMne  towns,  and  in  the  antiquity  of  ita 
origin  is  equalled  by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
since,  at  the  uiust  remote  period  to  ^^  inch  ihe 
records  of  that  country  extend,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who  have, 
11  appears  to  us,  the  best  claim  to  be  consiilered 
as  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  It  wa.s  hr^r  like- 
wise that  the  Arcadian  Pielasgi  probably  fixed 
their  abode,  and  hw  intermixinfr  with  the  earlier 
iin'ives,  trave  rise  to  tlio:^"  nTimer  ui;  tribes, 
known  lo  the  Greeks  by  the  name  ot  *  ':nci,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Romans  under  ilu>  varioof 
appellations  of  Latins,  Oscans,  and  Campn- 
nians;  these  subsequently  drove  the  Siculi  frwrn 
the  plains,  and  occupied  in  ili<'ir  stepd  ihi-  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  If  we  may  credit  Si- 
lios  Italictis,Reaie  derived  its  name  from  Rhea, 
the  Latin  Cybele.  From  Tirrrn  we  1cam  that 
ii  was  only  a  pr<rJeetHra  in  las  tune :  fit>m  Sue- 
tonius we  eolleet  that  it  was  a  municipal  town. 
Reate  wat  particularly  celebrated  for  its  excc^ 
lent  breed  of  mules,  and  stifl  mor«so  for  that 
of  its  asses,  wb  li  -  raeiimes  fetched  the  enor- 
mous price  of  tiO.OOO  sestertii,  nboul  AMI.  of  oar 
money.  The  valley  of  the  Velin<i<,  in  which 
this  citv  ^as  'sifiiated.  v,-as  sn  (lrli"'ii!'"iil  a^?  to 
merit  ihe  apjK'llation  of  Tcinjii';  ami  i  i  oui  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows obiained  the  name 
ctf  Roaei  Campi.  It  was  however  subiect  to  in* 
nndatio^tslVofn  the  Velinnn.  VelmB.  which  rivef 
fc)rinv  some  small  lakf^  before  it  ioins  the  .Vnr 
above  T»  rni:  the  chief  of  these  was  called  the 
Lacns  Vclinns,  now  Lag*  di  PH  tli  I^t^o. 
The  drainage  of  tlip  stncmanf  watAr';  Min.l'ir.*d 
by  the  occasional  overfluw  of  these  iak-  •k,  and  ul 
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tberitrer,  was  ftrst  attemptcil  f!y  Curui?  Denta- 
Vtm,  Ule  conaueror  of  the  Sabines :  lie  caused  a 
channel  to  oe  made  for  the  Velmus,  through 
vhich  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into 
the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred 
teeL  This  IS  the  celebrated  iall  of  Terni, 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  GnUite  delle 
Marmort"  Cram. 

RcDONEii,  a  nauon  among  the  Armorici,  now 
ihe  people  of  Rennes  MiaSL,  Mnlm^  in  Bri- 
tsnv.    Coi.  B.  G.  2,  c.  41. 

RBan<i.£,  or  Reoillom,  a  town  in  the  cotm- 1 
try  ol'thc  Sabincs  in  Italy,  about  '20  miles  from  , 
Rome,  celebrated  lor  a  battle  which  was  fought 
there,  A.  U.  C.  ^  between  24,000  Romans, 
and  40,0(XJ  Etruriatis,  who  were  headed  by  the 
Tarquius.  The  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and  scarce  10,000  of  the  enemy  escaped  from 
the  field  of  batik.  Cttitor  and  rollui,  accord- 
TBE  to  Some  accotuitSf  were  Ken  tnountetl  on 
while  horses,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Liv.  %  16. — Dionyt.  HaL  2.— 
Plul.  in  C^r.—VitL  Ma,  l.—Pbr.  L^Sitet. 
7Sb.  1. 

RKOiLJX*a,  a  .small  lake  of  Laiium,  whose 
water-  (all  in(o  the  Anio  at  the  east  of  Rome. 
The  dictator  Posthumius  defeated  the  Latin  ar- 
my near  it   TAv.  9.  c  19. 

Rrgium  T.I nr-M,  a  town  of  Modena,  now 
Regis,  at  ilu>  m)ui1i  uf  the  Po.  Plin.  3,  c.  15. 
— Cfo.  1%  fim.  6. 1. 13,  ep.  7. 

Remi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  whose  principal  town, 
Doricortorium,  is  now  Rhrims,  in  the  north  of 
Ckamjtagne.  Plin.  4,  c.  17.— C<a.  H.  G.  2,  c  .5.  i 

RcsiENA,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  famous  fur  i 
the  defeat  of  Sapor  by  Gordian.  The  name  of  j 
Theodosiopolis  was  nflerwards  conferred  upon 
Resxna,  either  in  honourof  that  emperor,  or 
as  a  mark  of  his  favour;  bat  the  original  name, 
derived  in  ibe  language  of  the  people  from  the 
ntKtire  of  the  snmrnnaintf  district,  watered  hy 
nt'in"  ■  \  ]-'<s  springs,  has  been  retained  in  ilie 
present  appellation  of  Ros-Ain.  It  stood  on  the 
Chaborns.  between  (he  momitain  fVfions  of 
Mvgdonia  and  Osroene. 

kit*,  the  greate-«5t  river  of  Etirnpe.  htii  liiile 
known  to  the  ancient.^,  vh  •  i  -uair.rarire 
with  the  comtiy  throogh  which  it  flowed  was 
Ibanded  on  die  erroneotia  opinion  of  a  few  geo- 
graphers, and  n  t !  v  intercourse  with  the  iiihn- 
bttanLs.  Of  the  knowledge  which  tbcanci-'nts 
actually  i>o<!sessed,5ome  nadon  ninybeeo11e<  ted 
from  D'Anville,  who  also  pre?enLs  an  etymolo- 
gy of  the  ancient  name.  '•  It  i»  after  Ptolemy 
alone  that  we  can  mention  the  Hha,  trreat  as  jt 
is.  Aniiquitr  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Ttff  little  iniomM  of  these  countriefl,  when  we 
sec  Strabo,  and  Pliny  who  is  5till  later,  rnkin? 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  a  gulf  formed  by  the  North- 
era  Ocean :  bat  ft  must  be  admitted  Ihnt  Hero- 
dotus, in  a  remoter  age,  hod  a  more  correct  idea 
of  it.  As  to  the  name  of  Rha.  it  appears  to  be 
nn  nppellaiive  term,  havin?  nffinitv  wiih  Rhea, 
or  Reka;  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavo- 
nian  language,  signifies i  river:  and  from  the 
Russian  d-nnminntinn  of  Velikn  Reka,  or  the 
Great  River,  appears  to  be  fonned  the  name  of 
Wga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of 
the  mitldle  a^e,  this  is  called  AM,  or  EM;  a 
?«»rm.  in  many  northern  Innsnin?***.  *i?nifTine 
■hi'  f,'n!i>v  ijrrnt  or  i)1u*<U"ioiis.    Tin-  norpxi- 

nmtiaD  of  the  Tanais  to  this  river,  before  it 


changes  its  course  to  the  Pa  .us,  i^s  the  o«ca.mia 
of  the  erroneons  opinicMi  of  some  authors  that 
it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route."  Theaciual  course  of  the  river,  and 
ihesignification  of  its  modem  name  ore  tim- giv- 
en by  Mahe-Brun.  "  The  Wolga^oc  the  largest 
river  in  Europe,  flows  through  that  eoimtrr  into 
the  Crt'pinn  Sea.  A  rivulet  rises  in  the  fores?-  of 
theWaldaic  chain,  in  the  neighbourhu<xi  of  H  a^ 
ckino-  ffi'erckovia,  crosses  the  laka  Oxlok,  Pin- 
na, and  Wolgaf  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Seliger,  and  becomes  navigable  near  R)tv-  Wth 
lodomirow.  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  95  leeL  It  then  flows  ea.stward  to  Ka^ 
son,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the  Kama,  a  very 
great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  mnkrs  appa- 
rently for  the  sea  oiAzof;  but  unlortunotely 
for  the  commeice  of  the  Russian^,  its  course  » 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Wolgnic  hilU^ 
«nd  it  dischat^  itoelf  into  the  Caspian  Sen. 
Before  it  receives  the  Kuma,  its  brendih  is  up- 
wards of  600  feel,  arid  it  tJimore  than  l*A)Oai>er 
its  junction  with  that  river.  It  cneoinp«i.sses  ma- 
nv  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Aslrakan,  and  its 
width  I  here  is  alK)Ut  14  English  miles.  The 
depth  of  lis  current  varies  from  seven  to  eigh- 
teen teet.  Its  water,  though  not  good,  i»  drink- 
able, and  it  abomids  with  sevenil  varieties  of  the 
sturgeon  and  different  kinds  of  fi  h.  Tlic  lonrse 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  ilie  river 
has  made  a  passage  for  itself  near  Sischnei- 
NovgoTod,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
thus  occasioned,  several  large  buildings  in  the 
town  have  been  ovcrturn'-d.  The  Wot<jn  is 
speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  hy  the 
melting  of  snow,  so  that  thestreamN  are  divert- 
ed into  the  channels  of  the  feed rT<. , mil  the  flux 
oflheir  waters  is  thus  impeded,  'i'ite  river. dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter,  is  covered  with  ice,  but 
there  are  always  many  apertures  it)  the  south, 
from  which  currents  of  air  e^eape  :  heree  they 
are  termed  the  hir>i:<  <if  the  "\Vnli-n,  The  t'^ 
htmna  often  chance  their  it»«.iiio:i.  nnd  unvel- 
lers  are  thus  exposed  to  imminent  dnnirer.  The 
Wolsa  encloses  the  central  rid^e  of  /^'.<.<u/ ,  and 
reeeive*<  the  streams  of  the  0/,y>. 'he  principal 
river  in  thai  fertile  retrion  :  i'  e-  lomunicntes  in 
the  npper  parts  of  its  course  l^v  the  canal  of 
irweknt*-Weinleh>it  with  the  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Xnrf?  ;  bsilv,  the  K/mw  convevs  t  >  if  nil  the 
waif-rs  of  e-rr-it'Tn  Russia.  The  word  Wolgn, 
'^avs  M.  Georiri.  sj unifies ^rTf/»/  in  ihe  Sarma- 
tian, it  n'.ii:)i'  have  l)cen  ns  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  hv  the  S'ltrnwtian  lan- 
trnnire.  If  (he  o'd  Slavwi'-,  <  '  vmher  the  Prolo- 
Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes 
of  the  aneient  Scythians,  he  nndetrtood  hr  (hat 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  e?vmo!t>?v  not  un- 
likely, although  its  nccuracv  eanpoi  now  he  as- 
certained. The  Finnic  tonirTies  furpi-*h  »«  with 
a  mote  ea«^'  explanation :  Volgi  ^ii-nifies  a  val- 
lev,  now  the  bed  of  the  f1Vr«  ex'ends  in  ihf* 
frenr  \  .'illrv  of  ffii.^f?  ?  T!i'>  Tnrinrs  called  the 
Wolga  the  EthekoT  Jul.  which,  ffcordinsr  to 
v»me  phitolorista, means  liheral  or  profuse;  -c- 
eordin?  tfyothTs.  merelv  the  river.  The  Inst 
name  is  retained  hv  the  Tarrars  under  the 
form  of  Jrhttl-frnef.    The  n^o«-t  nrcieirt  .'e<i7- 

nalion  Is  that  of  the  Rkn  or  Rkns,  which  has 
lN»en  thonflit      cormpTVn  of 'hf  ArflT^,  n 

rivrr  in  A rn^onin,  nSthom'h       ''•■i>  w-'  ' 
radically  difierent  in  the  Armenian  language 
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71ieM<Mnlimles.a  Fiunir  triho,  still  teimiitlie 
fikaou^  a  natDe  whicii  la  iheir  dialect  was  pro- 
bably cjipressive  ul  rain  water.  AU  iLe  et)  mo- 
li^if  s  are  involved  in  the  dBTkncasof  a  iCBtote 
uuiqtuiy." 

Rracotu,  an  aacient  name  of  Alexandria 

in  Kjrypt.    Strab.—Paus.  5,  c.  21. 

Ru^inri,  or  K^-njanauciciit  and  wariiive  na- 
tion of  Etrurio.  They  were  driven  from  (iteir 
native  couatry  by  the  Gnub,  aod  went  toaettle 

on  the  other  sidle  of  the  Alp.  Vid.  Rhtetia. 
i»lin.  3,  c.  10.  —Justin.  JO.  0.  5. 

RHfnnA,  a  couiury  ot  ancient  Europe,  and 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  wa^k  bound- 
ed by  the  coun'.ry  o!'  ihe  lielvoiii  uii  tii<'  west, 
1^  Vindelicia  oa  ihc  nurlh,  by  Jioricuiii  uu  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  and  .south-east  by  Cisal- 
pine QaoL  On  no  side  were  the  limits  of  this 
province  marked  by  any  natural  line  of  separa- 
tion,except  llwtasmall  porlioM  of  the  n-ii  iiii>ni 
boundary  was  indicated  by  the  cour.se  t»i  the 
(Ena&  Within  those  liniiis  are  now  compre- 
hended, i!ie  Ihfrol,  the  lea^ic  of  the  (insmis, 
and  iliQ  ih\rLs  o{  Switzerland  soulh-ciit  of  ihe 
Simplon,  St.  Gotkard,  Ac.  among  which  moun- 
tains the  ancient  RJueti  were  scattered.  "  The 
•ources  and  the  coune  <tf  the  Rhine  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake  to  which  the  city  of  Con- 
stance cointnunicaieb  iit,  name,  the  cuuim:  ut  the 
(Enus,  or  the  Inn,  from  it.s  source  to  the  point 
where  it  bounded  Noricum,  belonged  to  Rhtetia; 
as  did  also  the  declivity  of  the  Alps  which  re- 
gards the  v/ulh,  where  7Vc/nw5  or  the  7Vjin, 
Addua  or  the  Adda.Atkem  or  the  Adige^  be- 
gin their  coarse?.  The  Itha^  were  a  colony 
of  the  'I'wc'i.  or  Tiisr;T".«,  n  i^ivilizcd  nniion,  es- 
tablished iu  llii.^  counirv  \viii  ;i  tiie  Gaul.s  came 
to  inva«Ie  Italy.  This  1 1  i.  iiy,  becoming  savage, 
and  infesting  Cisalpine  Gaiil,  were  subjugated 
under  the  reiirn  of  Augustus  by  Drosiu.  And 
becaii^;.'  ilTc  Vimlclici  armed  in  favour  of  iheir 
neighbours,  Tiberius  .'^^ni  a  force  that  reduced 
them  also  to  obedience.  This  dotible  eonquest 
formed  a  province  cn'h-'l  lihatin,  cornpri  lund- 
injj  Vindelicia,  wiiliuut  obiiieraliii;.:;  aiiugclher 
ilf  distinction.  But  in  the  multiplication  that 
Diodesiao,  and  some  emperors  aAer  him  made 
of  the  provincfs,  Rbstta  was  divided  into  two, 
uriikM  tlic  ^Ii^tinction  of  the  first  and  sfcond  :  .i 
circuni-Mi.'-e  that  cau.sed  Rhmtia  Proper  and 
Viii.lelir'  1  1)  renssnme  tlieir  primitive  distinc- 
tions. The  Lepovtii  inhabited  the  hi^h  Alps, 
whence  flow  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Te- 
sin:  niiii  ilie  i  rime  ot  Lrvi'nlina,  wliich  ili-:in- 
frui&hes  among  uony  valley&thaitbrough  which 
the  TIatii  ran.*,  is  formed  of  the  name  of  this 
nation.  v:hn  on  the  other  side  extended  in  the 
Pennine  valley,  where  they  |Jt«ies.sod  Oscda, 
JUim  DotMiVVftdiit."  D'Anrille.  Besides  the 
aonrces  of  the  numerous  rivers  that  rose  ni  Rha>- 
(ia,tbat  provtpee  was  di>tini^ui.she«l  sreosrnphi- 
cally  by  timi  ntn'urus  .  haracter,  the  lih.p- 
lian  Alps  Ibrmin-,'  no  small  portion,  or  rather, 
with  the  adjacent  vallov*.  const itui In?  the 
whnle  :  and  hy  the  Alpine  lakes,  which  in  mo- 
dern limes  are  remarked  and  visited  for  ihcjr 
beauty.  The  conntry  was  occupied  by  nuinher- 
less  bubaroiis  iriLe^  till  reduced,  and  in  some 
de8Teecivilized.br  the  Romans.  Amon^fhfse 
thf  Ijcpontii,  ilji'  ^^  irunetc^,  the  Brie  ■  ii' 1',  the 
Venoooes,  and  the  Tridcntini,  may  be  special* 


Rramkvs,  a  town  of  Attiea,  tenoos  fot  a 

temple  of  Aiuphiaraui*,  and  a  Maiue  t  f  U.e  ^o  t- 
de&.s  Nemesis,  who  wa»  from  thence  called 
Rhamnutia.  This  suiiue  was  made  by  i'o  kikiv, 
out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble  wUcb  the 
Persians  Intended  as  a  |iiUar  to  be  erected  to 
commemorate  their  exi>ccted  victory  over 
Greece.   l*aus.  i.—Plin.  3t>. 

ROABoa,  or  RniiBiDM,  a  plain  of  Attica, 
where  com  was  first  sown  by  Trijitoleiuus.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  sower's  lather 
w  ho  -waa  called  Rbaroa.  Pma,  1,  c.  14  and 

Rhkortm,  now  Rkegffio,  a  town  of  ItoJy,  in 

the  country  of  the  Brntii,  opp<iMie  Mes.sana  m 
Sicily,  where  a  coluiiy  uL  .Me^<nians  under 
Alcidamidas  seltletl,  B.  C.  723.  It  \^  ;i>  '>rigi« 
nally  called  Nkegiimt  and  allerwards  Jihegium. 
Juhim,  to  disiingnish  it  from  Rkefitm  Lepidi, 
.1  town  of  Ci>alpine  CJtinl.  Some  suppose  ihni 
It  received  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  piry- 
ytyii  to  break,  becau.se  it  is  situate  i>n  the  straits 
of  Charybdi.s,  which  were  formed  when  the  isl- 
and of  bicily,  as  it  were,  was  broken  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  Italy.  This  town 
ha.s  always  been  subject  to  great  earlhqaakeh^ 
by  whieh  it  has  often  been  destroyed.  The 
nei:^hl  ourh(Xi<.l  is  reriiai  l^;di]e  for  its  threat  ferldi- 
ty,  and  tor  lUs  delighilu!  views.  Sil.  13,  v. 
— Cic.  pro  Arch.  3. —  Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  5  and 
4B.—Jnftin.  4,  c.  1.— Afcto,  8,  c  6. 
Rhemi.    Vid.  Hemi. 

Rhi:ne,  a  small  island  of  llie  2F,'j:v;\r,,  .lUmt 
20U  yards  from  Delos,  Iti  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  inhabitants  of  Dekia  always  buried 
their  dead  there  and  their  women  a l<o  retired 
tiiere  during  their  labour,  as  their  own  island 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  where  Latonahadf 
brought  forth,  and  where  no  dead  bodies  were 
to  be  inhumed.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  nnin- 
hahiled,  (hi>in,'h  it  was  once  as  populovi>  and 
nourishing  as  the  rest  ot  the  Cyciades.  Pohr- 
crates  conquered  it,  and  consecrated  it  to  Apollo, 
after  he  had  tied  it  to  Delos  hy  mmns  ot'  a  lon|^ 
chain.  Rhcne  was  sometimes  called  iheSmaU 
Delos,  and  the  island  of  Delos  the  Great  Delos. 
Tkm^d.  S.^Strad.  10.— Afc2a,  3»  c.  7. 
Rntn,  a  people  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
Rhrnus,  I.  one  of  th-'  lar^'cst  ri\ ci-  in  Knrope. 
It  formed  for  a  loo^  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  .scparatmf  the  Gallic  provinces  from 
Germany, till  C:rsnr  rarried  the  nrmsnf 'he  re- 
pulilic  l>eyond  that  aacicni  aii'l  fnriimiabie  lur- 
uer  which  n|XTied  the  passa.'e  l.>r  the  Roman 
eagles  to  the  distant  EUe,  "  It  rises  w  the 
sonth-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Uriums,  a 
ronn'rv  in  which  all  the  streams  are  denomi- 
nated Cuncnts  or  Rheimn,'A  word  that  appears 
to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Gennasic  origin.  It 
is  thus  ditfienli  and  vain  to  detennine  whether 
the  Fore  Rhine  {Vorrier-Rhtin^  is  fornieil  by 
<-<ner,il  springs  (»n  the  ^ides  of  inoiint  Si  rmom 
dun  near  the  base  ot  inonni  Crirpnliy  a  branch 
of  Sidmi  Gotkard,  or  th?  m»d  miw!  ( Hhitr- 
Rheiv)  is^uini?  niajestieali  v  hf '"W  vaiilt  of  ice, 
attached  to  the  ureal  ^hu-ier  of  Rh--iii  ,^.ili/,(ivishl 
to  be  considered  the  prinripni  1  riach.  Hut  at 
all  events  the  central  Ithdn  i^mlv  an  insignifi- 
cant branch,  of  which  the  disiinetive  name  is  the 
/Vorfa  ;  allhonjrh  itie  iiihiit>i'a'.'--  il,.-  noi  '-h- 
bouring  village  of  I^del  called  it  by  the  generic 
 •-    DeactndittfT  (tarn  thcae  AMnrv 
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the  cx^ean,  the  I'tmu;  ]«'rxvi  s  thecousury  ol'  ihv 
Gris&ns,  uitd  throws  iLMfU  uuo  ihc  lake  ul  Jia- 
den  or  CVmu^ikx,  at  the  level  of  1S60  feet  M. 
Hoflrnan,  a  distinguished  Gennao  geographer, 
■npposes  that  the  coarse  ol"  the  Rhine  Mas  oncv 
very  dili'erfni ;  thai  as  soon  as  u  pa>*t'd  ihe  ler- 
ritory  of  the  Urisons  it  flowed  down  the  moun- 
tains ef  Sargaiu,  okteied  the  lake  of  Walkn^ 
itai<!,  from  thence  into  that  of  Zurich^  and,  fol- 
lowing n\tt  pre5eQichanneloftbe£.iffuiM, united 
with  the  Aar  opposite  the  small  town  of  Rein. 
That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, IS  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  re- 

2uires  to  he  torrotK)raied  by  addiiional  lacts  be- 
>re  at  can  be  adnutted.  Following  its  present 
coone,  the  Rhine  aAer  leavinf  the  lakes  of  CIm- 
$lamce,  and  Zdl,  arrives  at  a  lowtr  branch  of  the 
Alps,  a  laile  below  iicko^ffkmisf^n ;  it  cro^^scs 
them,  and  lurm-s  ihe  celebrated  fall  near  iMujfm, 
which  has  been  often  admired,  although  its  eie- 
Tation  is  little  more  than  fifty  feet,  an  ehfration 
inferior  to  ihat  of  the  secondary  falls  in  Scandi- 
navia.  Alter  its  lall  at  Lavffen,  it  is  about  1173 
feet  above  the  level  of  thesea,  but  when  it  reach- 
es Dafk  it  is  not  more  than  Hxj.    That  part  of 
Its  cour.se,  which  is  very  rapid,  Ls  broken  by  a 
fall  near  Zxiu/«7i^r^,  and  the  dangerous  eddy  of 
RkeinJHdau  The  Rhine  tmites  there  with  the 
Aar,  a  river  alnost  equal  to  it  in  stoe,  and  one 
which,  after  being  enlar^;ed  by  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  brings  a  greater  body  of 
.water  to  the  Rhine  than  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  lake  of  Constancf.   A  Her  it  passes 
Bade,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  are  situ- 
ated AUau,  pan  of  the  territory  of  £4uUt^  the 
aneient  Palatinate,  and  Mtmimee,  lis  eonrse  on- 
ward? to  Krhl  is  ver)' impetuous ;  bur  flowinj; 
afterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  wiUi 
agreeable  and  well-wondetl  island:^,  it  assumes  a 
very  different  character,  its  banks  have  been  in 
several  places  gradually  undermined,  and  its  wa- 
ters are  cnvered  with  InjaLs.  The  breadth  of  ihe 
river  at  Mayenu  is  about  TOO  yards ;  as  it  pro- 
eecda  in  its  oomae,  it  waters  a  romantie,  though 
fertile  country ;  and  a  line  of  hills,  covered  with 
vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
banks.   It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course  the 
Nte/Mft  which  convm  to  it  the  waters  of  Low- 
er Sw^ut,  and  the  Mtrae,  which  in  its  nume* 
rous  windings  collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient 
Pranconia.   The  Rhine  is  confined  by  moim- 
taiftsftom  Bingm  to  the  country  above  Cob- 
Ifntz  ;  small  islands  and  headlands  are  fornied 
by  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  a  supposttiou, 
which  is  by  no  means  oonfinned,  its  course  was 
in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract  between 
fheaetwo  (owns.  Ill  its  pietnresqne  passage 
through  thn'.  hi>h  country,  at  the  base  of  many 
old  castles,  su.<^nded  on  nigged  rocks,  the 
Rhine  receives  amonpr  other  feideia,  the  Lahn, 
that  is  eoncenled  under  mouniains,  and  the  Mo- 
vlle,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes,  and 
even*  in'-iimbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of 
its  meandering  coarse,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the 
hand  v(  man,  and  eondneied  tbroiif^  vinevards 
and  fertile  meadows.   The  co^-fliri^r  -'c  of  these 
two  rivers  may  be  considered  ih  e  hoi  i  ndary  of  t  he 
ffOMntie  coonse  of  the  Rhine.  It  then  flows  in 
an  open  and  plain  country,  and  receives,  among 
0iher  feeders,  the  Rukr  and  the  Lippe,  Having 
f!aarL-tM 


ivached  flMhnvir,  Ite  three  aitlAeia]  htmEshea, 

.the  liaa/,  the  J.*d-,  nnd  the  yssel,iu,:n  the 
great  delta  in  w  hich  are  situated  the  weiilthiest 
towns  in  that  industrious  oovatrjr.  But  its  w»- 
ters  are  divided  into  nnmerous  rr.ral.s,  ilsan- 
cietii  channel  i.«  left  di  v,  and  a uiall  brcolc,  all 
that  remains  of  the  majestic  river,  pas.ses  mt»» 
the  sea.  According  to  every  principle  of  phy- 
steal  geography,  the  Ltek  and  the  Ymi,  if  not 
the  H(iai,  tuiist  he  consufcrcd  the  prc>ent 
mouths  ol  ttie  Rhine.  The  jy-kn^e  hu>  obtained 
at  /?«Mm(asiandi>9r</rfc^^  a  distinction  which 

it  does  not  deserve."'    AiaUc-Jirun.  II.  A 

small  river  of  Ci^lpine  Gaul,  tluwini;  from  the 
Appenines  northward.s  towai  ds  liic  J^i>.  '1  lu5 
river  is  celebrsted  "  in  history  tor  the  meeting  of 
theseeond  irramviraie,  which  look  place  U.  C. 
700,  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  The 
hput  which  witnc.s-scd  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  w  hich  is  now  known  the  name 
of  CroceUa  del  'Vrebbo^  where  there  is  an  island 
in  the  Rheno  tJbcKA  half  a  mile  long,  and  one 
third  broad,  and  aboot  two  mites  to  the  west  of 
BtdogfUf."  Cram. 

RhinocolOra,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Pa- 
Icstine  and  Etrypi,  now  EirJbriik.  lie. 46^0.  IL 

Riiio.N    Vid.  Ukium. 

Rhipii£i,  large  mountains  at  the  north  of 
Seythia,  where,  as  some  ^suppose,  the  Qorgoitt 
hxA  fixed  tbeir  testdence.   The  name  of  Ri' 

phrran  wxs  applied  to  any  cold  mountain  in  a 
northern  country,  and  indecfl  these  mountains 
seem  to  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets,  tliou^'hsome  make  the  Tanais  riice 
there.  Piin.  4,  c,  ISL—lAtmn.  3,  v.  278, 1. 3,  v. 
-282, 1. 4,  V.  4hi^Vwg.  G.  1,  T.  m»  1. 4,  v. 
5ia 

RmoM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  to 

.Antirrhium  in  vEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  called  also  the  Dardanelles  of  I^- 
paiUc.  The  strait  between  Maupactom  and 
PatJSB  bore  also  the  same  name.  The  tomb  of 
He«od  was  at  the  t(^  of  the  promontory.  Idv. 
27,  c.  30,  L  S8k  c  l^FHm,  4,  e.  ftp-^MML  % 
c.  22. 

Rnooii,  noir  Ann,  a  sea-poit  town  ef  Spain. 

Liv.  3-1,  c.  8. 

liiioOANUs,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul.  It  rises  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  ValUs  Pennina,  till  it  entcrsthe  Le- 
manns  Laens  at  the  eastern  extremky  of  that 
sheet  of  v,  ater.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives the  tribate  of  no  considerablesiream.  Is* 
.suing  again  from  the  lake,  it  resumes  its  eeorsa 
sooth-easf,  til  it  receives  the  Arar,  from  the 
mouth  Ol  Willi  h,  precipitating  itself  almost  dj- 
rectly  south,  it  terminnu  d  its  eoutse  in  sei'eral 
mouths,  by  w^hich  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Siniis  tSaniens.  This  river  helooired  fiir  die 
:rreater  part  of  its  cmirso  to  the  province  of  Nar- 
txineusis.  Towards  its  iiiouih  it  received  the 
Mraters  of  the  Durentia,  which  flowed  into  it 
from  Ihe  east.  It  is  one  of  ihe  most  rapid  rivers 
of  Europe,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
ftAnvr.  M  ia,  2,  c.  5.  1.  3,  c.  X—lh  id.  Met,  fl. 
V.  2ri8.— Si/.  3,  V.  m^^mrceU.  15, 
Cmttt.  BOl.  0. 1,  e.  1. 

PnonoTK,  a  hish  mountain  of  Thrace,  ex- 
teuditisr  as  inr  as  ih,>  I-'uxuh-  all  a^^rofs^lhe 
country  ncarlv  in  an  ea.siern  direetinn.  "  The 
summits  of  Rhudoae  and  Scomins  belong  to  the 
same  great  ceniiM  chain.  The  Khodope  aim 
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af  HerodvXas  is  evidently  the  Scomius  of  Tbu- 
tfiUeAf  stace  lie  Mserta,  tba.  Uie  i'tmuaaa 
nver  B»etQ9,  noir  bktr,  rmas  m  the  fonner 

m  J  itii  iin,  wiiilc  I'll ucydiiles  makes  il  flow  Imm 
the  latter."  Crtim. — Ovid.  MH.i't,  v.  H7,  — 
Fif^.  firf.  8,  G.  i,  V.  351.— 2,  c.  2.— 
filroA.  l.—lUd,  -J,  V.  73  — ^/KC.  ««  //crrtf.  Ikl. 

Rhoo(.i8,  a  celebraietl  island  in  llie  Carpa- 
thian Sea,  I'JO  iiuk'^  in  circumiciL-iice,  sit  the 
«otuU  of  Uaria,  I'ram  wtucli  it  is  dtotaat  atxmt  *2U 
miles.  "  riie  bile  or  Rhodes  has  mweil<«traed 
celebritv  ;  llie  Ithvxlirin-.  si:,'naIizoi1  iht'insclvcs 

Sarticuiarly  m  the  marme  j  and  ilic  .services  ren- 
ercd  by  liiem  lu  the  BoinHMls,  in  tiie  war afainsi 
the  last  ki't'j;  ut'  Syria,  procured  them  extcusive 
poiS!«es!iionN  oil  the  comment.  Lindus,  C«mt- 
rus.  and  /</y.s(t,<,  h  id  |)rc  -ede(l  in  lhi>  i^lo  llsc' 
fotmdatioa  of  a  city  named  likaduSf  which  re- 
mottDts  no  higher  than  tks  Petoponnesiaa  war, 
or  abom  four  hundred  years  before  the  Cbrisiian 
era.  It  was  in  rain  that  Demeinu.^,  ^.urnamed 
Poliorcetes,orthe  Taker  oT  Ciiie-s  held  it  be- 
sieged for  a  year.  Having  snccessfuUy  resisted 
Mohammed  II.  it  yielded  at  length  to  the  efibrts 
of  Soliman  11.  in  IMi."  D'Antnik.  The  islaiui 
of  Rhodes  has  been  known  ihe  several  names 
of  O^piUmttf  SUkUMy  TUcAmu,  Orfmbia^  'Prii^ 
Mcria,  ^Stkrtii,  Aii^ri/i,  Pacssa,  Ata^ri^,  Olo- 
<IM,  MarciOy  and  Piia.fia.  It  receiv<»l  the 
■ame  of  Rhodes,  either  on  acconnt  of  Rhode,  a 
feesiaifal  nymph  who  dwelt  therei  and  who  was 
OMeof  the  (avoaritesof  Apollo,  or  became  rMn, 
iTfW  in  prea;  ;il  uidance  all  over  the 
island.  Strai).  U.—H«mr.  M.  !*.— iMfck,  %  c. 
l.—OiU.  b.—Plin.  2,  c.  62  and  87, 1.  5.  c.  31. 
—Fhr.  a,  c.  7. — Pindar.  Olymp.  7 — Lucan. 
6,  V.  -2^—Cic.  pro  Man.  U^.  in  BnU.  13.— 
Xrtc.«7,c.3a,  I.  31  c.  2. 

Raomtoii,  or  Bmcbtvb,  a  pnnaoiuonr  of 
TrOBs,  on  the  Hdlespoot,  on  whieh  ik»  hoAv 
<if  Ajax  wa"  bnried.  OvU.  II.  v.  197,  4. 
FM.  V.  279  —  Virg.  Mn.  tJ,  v.  S06, 1.  12,  v.  456. 

Raosue,  a  town  of  Syria,  on  Ihe  gulf  of 
1s<«tt<i,  celehraied  for  its  eaithem  ware.  Cic  6, 

AU.  1. 

Rhoxalani,  a  people  at  the  north  of  the  Pa- 
las  Mffotis.  TaciL  HiA.  1,  c.  T). 
RmrtNi,  and  Ronvim,  a  people  of  danl. 

RHTWOACCfl.  a  large  river  of  m  v  n  in  Asia 
Minor,  separating  Mysia  from  Bithynia,  and 
emptying  into  the  Baxioe  eoasiderably  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oranicns,  for  which,  accord- 
ing- to  D'Anville,  it  is  often  mistaken.  Plin.  5, 

Rioooin.inN,  a  village  of  Gterraaay,  no  w  Rigol, 

RoDOMMA,  now  JBMMM,«hnni  of  the  Adoi, 
on  the  Leire. 

Roma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Italy.  "  In 
treating  of  the  ti^pography  of  aacimt  Rome,  it 
is  nsnai  with  anttqtianes  to  consider  that  city 
at  three  distinct  peri-uls  of  its  existence;  undi  r 
Romulus,  Servius  Tullias^  and  Aurelian,  as 
comprehendingeverrnddition  or  change  which 
is  knnv^n  to  have  taken  pltiee  in  it5  extent 
the  circuit  of  its  walls.  The  extent  of  Rome 
tmder  the  fir^t  of  these  periods  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  though  we  vasf  moet  with  topo- 
grapher! who  define  ft*"  llmfts  with  as  much 
C  'li  li  ^"nr•■  Tnd  preri«i.Tn  n';  those  of  nny  modern 
capital  in  Eorope.  We  mu«  perhaps  rest  sa- 
'  HsfieA  wfth  knowing  gr^rallf,  ihattte  oi^  of 


Romulus  iij  said  to  have  occupied  at  first  only 
the  Palatme  hiil.  Thai  its  lijpire  was  squan  a 
aflinned  by  Festus,  who  qootcs  a  vene  of  En- 

tliiL-;  lo  thai  eilect.  IC  we  muy  believe  Tacitus, 
Uie  Capiiol  waji  taken  in  by  'X'aiius.  Acconiuif 
to  Diunysiuii,  the  Ccelian  and  Uuinnal  hills 
were  added  ai  the  same  lime.  Pluiy  i '■'.!<  n^, 
that  the  city  had  at  this  time  three,  or  ai  ui<jst 
lour  gates.  Acuuriiin;,'  tu  N^rdiiu  ih(»e  were 
Porta  Hoisaaula,  Poria  Mugoaio,  jm  caUed 
irooi  the  lowiofr  of  eattle,  and  Puna  Trigooia. 
The  I'i>i  mer  ol  these  laced  the  Cap;'  !  aiul  Fo- 
rum ;  the  !^e(-uud  led  lo  the  Ev)Uiline  hill;  the 
third  looked  lowanis  Ihe  Aven  nif.  The  Ca> 
piiol  bad  also  two  gates ;  Poi  (a  Carmentaiis, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the 
■  TitN-r,  and  Puri.i  Januaiis,  wiii,  i  afterwards 
was  converted  mio  a  temple  ul  Jauiis.  From 
the  time  of  Rotnalus  to  the  reign  of  Servios 
Tulliu.H,  Rome  received  all  the  n-,'r:ini!i/..:Mneni 
which  tiie  nature  of  iLs  s;tuaiiMji  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  seemed  to  render  dc^ 
sirable.  Under  the  hater  king  the  seven  bills 
were  included,  and  even  the  Janiculuin  un  the 
rit^ht  l'r\iik  et  ilii-  Titx-T.  .Siii-h  was  the  extent 
ol  liome  imder  Scrviiis,  and  ihw  was  pre&erved 
with  but  linle  alteration  till  the  time  of  Aaie> 
lian.  Antiquaries  are  not  pre<:i?:rly  .t^reed  as 
lo  the  iacreai>e  made  in  the  circuit  oi  ibe  waUs 
of  Rome  by  Aurelian.  If  we  are  to  believe  Vo* 
piicaS|  it  mnsi  have  heen  veijr  considerable, 
he  eathnslH  the  new  ctreumfenence  at  fifty 
miles  We  know  too  that  the  circuit  i: 
walls  by  actual  meastiremcnt,  m  the  time  of 
Hononus,  was  compoted  at  twenty-one  miles. 
But  even  this  account  is  supposed' lu  be  exa^ 
gerateit  Rome  under  Servian  had  been  divided 
into  four  regions,  as  we  learn  from  Varro,  who 
has  also  specified  their  names.  They  were  the 
Sudbnnma,  E.squilina,  CoUina,  and  Palaiinn. 
The  Sabarana  comprised  chiefly  the  C.i  linn 
mount ;  the  Collins,  both  the  (aiuinnal  and  Vt- 
miaal ;  the  situation  of  the  other  two  evidently 
coincided  with  that  t>f  the  hill>  from  whichifioy 
derived  their  names.  This  division  isthougitl 
to  have  been  in  use  until  the  reign  of  Au?u$(ti:jL, 
when  a  new  arnuigemeat  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  dm  Test  inerense  of  the  city  dnrini?  so 
long  an  interval.  U>^  now  divided  Rome  into 
fourteen  regions,  and  thw^e  were  again  si^bdi- 
▼ided  into  vtci,  which  may  be  eonsidered  ns  po' 
rishes;  of  these  Suetonius  snv  there  xrere  above 
a  thou-sand.  In  the  lime  of  Vespa-i.i:i  the  nnm- 
lu  rofthe  regions  remained  the  same,  but  rhey 
were  further  divided  into  compita,  or  war(l% 
wIM  amounted,  aeoording  to  Pliny,  to  MS. 
There  every  rerf^  m  for  belierin^'  thtjt  the 
same  division  prevailed  till  the  dechne  of  the 
Romnn  «npre,iBd  the  fall  of  Rome  itselt',  with- 
out any  variation  as  to  the  limits  of  ?he  regions 
themselves,  whatever  change  raav  have  taken 
1  ;:ice  in  the  buildinsrs  ihev  cnntnin  -ii.  oi  in  the 
natnesand  ariangement  of  parishes  strceUH  &c. 
Porta  Csfmra.  This  region,  of  whose  limits 
little  else  is  known,  except  the  fact  that  it  wn^s 
entirelv  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  took  its 
name  from  the  Porta  Capena,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  origin  of  ibe 
name  is  unknown,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  anv  ri'T'-rtTiro  to  ihe  F.trusr:ui  town  so 
called,  since  it  was  aituated  in  a  very  oppoaiic 
divMlMi.  ThapiNiliMor<liU  fUehmbneh 
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fixed  fay  nodem  digcorerieB  porter lor  to  Nardi- 

ni,  close  to  thecharchof  6\  Siereo  and  the  ViUa 
MatUi.  CcEUMONTANA.  The  .second  region, 
as  the  name  by  which  ii  was  distinguished  sal- 
ficiesiiy^DUes,  was  almost  wholly  sitnaicd  on 
Ihe  Coelian  hill,  and  consequently  was  included 
witliin  the  walls  of  Scrvius.  It  i.--  chitilv  lo  bo 
aoiiced  as  contaimng  Itie  Suburra,  one  of  the 
\  popakms  and  boqr  pnris  of  ancient  Rone. 


mo 


Varro  gives  various  etymologies  of  that  name, 
but  I  conless  that  they  all  appear  equally  unsaiis- 
faciof}-,  aiid,  with  many  other  appellations  be- 
loi^uiig  to  Home,  I  would  refer  il  lo  an  early 
state  of  things  in  that  city  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainte<i.  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Ca>lius  Mons  is  not  much  better  determined, 
though  it  seems  agreed  that  it  was  so  called 
firom  Ccelius  Vibcnna,  an  Et^u^can  chief,  who 
once  rc^ided  there.  If  the  Suburra  was  one  of 
the  ini>si  frequenteti  parts  ot  Hume,  it  was  also 
the  most  profligate.  Ins  kt  StiaAPia.  Tbe 
third  region  comprised  nearly  all  the  space 
which  lu-s  hotwrcn  the  Ccrlian  and  Escpiiliiic 
bilbi,  and  albo  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter, especially  on  that  side  which  faces  the  south. 
It  aenved  its  name  from  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Isis  and  Serapis;  probably  the  same  which  Au- 
gUflus  is  ^aid  to  have  cuiisecratcd  with  Marc 
Antony.  It  is  also  sonoetimes  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  Mdneta.  Tsmpuim  Pacm.  The 
founh  region,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
temple  of  Peace,  built  by  Vespasian  atter  the 
overthrow  of  Jernsalem,  seems  to  have  been 
contigaons  to  the  third,  and  to  have  occupied  in 
breadth  nearly  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  Palatine  on  one  side,  and  the  st>uih-westem 
extremity  of  the  Esqailine  on  the  other,  in 
length  it  reached  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Colos- 
•enm  to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
aOQlhern  angle  of  the  Ciuirinal.  EsaciLiNA. 
Thoiudi  the  fiAh  region  took  its  name  from  the 
SiQiiiljBe,  it  occupira,  in  fact,  but  a  small  part 
flfuat  hill;  it  however  comprised  nearly  the 
wholeof  the  Viminal,  and  extended  beyond  the 
rampart  of  Servms  to  the  Casirum  Prsetorium 
and  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  We  are  infemed  by 
Varro  that  the  Esqnilinederived  its  name  ft-om 
the  Latin  vtoT\\  excxdlus ;  in  proof  of  which  he 
mentions  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its  sum- 
mit several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Locus 
Q,nerqnelvlantis,  Fagntalis,  and  Esquilinns.  It 
wa«  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  seven  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  principal  heights,  which 
w«re  called  Cispios  and  Oj^itu.  Aurs  Semi- 
te. The  sixth  region  was  conticpinus  to  the 
fifth  ;  it  occupieti  the  whole  of  the  Q,uirinal,  a 
great  portion  of  the  Pincian,  and  part  of  the 
«ottna  which  lies  at  the  base  of  these  two  hills. 
Vu  Lata.  The  seventh  region  was  eonti- 
guoos  tothc  Milh,  and  extended  from  the  bnsp 
of  the  Pincian  hill  round  that  of  the  Uuirinal, 
to  the  angle  which  dial  hill  forms  with  the  Ca- 
Ipitol.  FnRrv  RnMA!«TM.  The  eighth  reeion, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  comprised  the 
Forum  and  Capitol,  and  consequently  the  most 
celebrated  and  conqMcnous  buildings  of  that 
city.  Crom  Vummm.  The  ninth  region 
seems  to  have  stood aloUMt  entirely  without  the 
walls  of  Servius,  being  confined  prinapaWy  hy 
Ike  Tiber  on  the  west  and  north,  the  GafrfHd  mi 
the  south,  and  the  Pincian  hill  on  the  east.  It 
was  by  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  foorleen 


It  comprised  thf  celebrated  Campus  Martius, 
which  m  the  reign  of  Augustus  already  con- 
tained several  qitandid  adifiees.  PAutnirM. 
The  tenth  region,  as  its  name  sufficiently  indi- 
cateii,  occupied  the  Palatine  hill,  and  conse- 
quently was  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city; 
Although  ol  little  extent,  it  wa»  remarkable  as 
the  filvocinle  residence  of  the  Cnsars,  from  the 
lime  of  Augustus  lo  the  dorlme  of  the  empire. 
Il  coniained  also  several  spoL>i,  venerable  Irom 
their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  ai^ 
lachedaieeling  of  superstition,  trom  being  «»• 
necied  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  their  mfant 
city.  AuKuig  these  were  the  Lupercal.  a  cave 
supposetl  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by 
Evander.  Circvs  Maxham.  The  elevenn 
region  was  situaieti,  toeeOipr  with  the  Circus 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  m  the  vaiiey 
between  the  Aveniinc  and  Palatine  hills,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  Mania  or  Mania. 
PisciKA  PoBUCA.  The  twelilh  region  w&<t  « 
continuation  of  the  last,  between  the  Palatins 
and  Aventme.  as  far  as  the  baths  of  Caracalto 
indnrively.  ^he  Piscina  Publica,  whidi  gate 
its  name  to  this  .section  of  ancient  Rcme,  ron- 
sLsted  of  .several  basins  filled  with  water,  to 
which  people  reaKlad  ibr  the  purpose  of  kM» 
ing  to  swim. 

h  Thermos  fugio :  umas  ad  aurem. 

Pi$ciiumpa9s  neii  Ifcsf  Mterr. 

,  Mart.  IU.  Ep.  44. 

It  qipears  from  Livy  that  public  business  was 

sometimes  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  citv. 
AvENTisus.  This  region  included  not  only 
the  Arentine,  but  also  the  space  acliich  lies  be- 
tween that  hUl  and  the  Tibtt.  TaAMSvrai> 
HWA.  The  fourteenth  and  last  region  of  an- 
cient Rome,  as  its  name  .signified,  was  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and  contained, 
besides  the  q)aee  enckiaed  within  the  walls  at 
AnrHian,  the  Janicvlimi,  the  Mons  and  Cam* 
pus  Vatican  us,  and  all  the  ground  orrupjed  by 
the  modem  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  >S.  Angela. 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  Latin  riiies,  removed 
thither  by  Ancus  Martius.  Snbsequeoily  we 
find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  security  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitne. 
Though  it  seemstohttveheenehiefly  frequented 
by  the  poiirer  classes,  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
gui.shed  chtiracters  in  the  Roman  hi>inry  as 
having  gardens  and  pleaawe  grounds  within  ils 
precincts.  We  shall  now  conclude  this  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  Home,  with  the  .summarv  coia- 
lo^eof  itsdiflerent  buildings,  monuments,  and 
principal  cwriosiiies,  as  contained  in  the  notice 
of  Paniva  Victor.  Bmatwla  wrfais  qvatiMm 
Bibliothecir  PuMica;  xxvni.  Obelisci  Magni 
VI.  Obelisci  Parvi  xui.  Pontes  vni.  Caropi 
vin.  Fomjcvm.  BasilieKZi.  Themwxii 
Jani  xixvi.  Aquae  xx.  Viae  xxut.  Capitolia 
11.  Amphitheatra  m.  Colossi  n.  Columnat 
Coclidesii.  Macf»l];i  n.  Tliea'ra  nr.  Ludi  r 
NanoMcbiiE  tr.  Nymphea  xi.  Equi  vnei  inai»> 
ratixxtv.  Eqaiehomeixoiv.  Tkhnte  etaigM 
sine  numero.  Arcus  marmoret  xxxvi  Portie 
ixxvn.  Vici  coccxxmi.  .£des  ct  <cxxmi. 
VicoinagiitTi  vaxxa.  Cvralares  xxim.  In* 
sulae  XLvmrocn.  Domns  mdcci.xxx.  Balnea 
DCCGLVi.    iMffOi  MoooLii.  Pfistrina 
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Lupnaria  xlv.  Lafrinte  piiblicae  XLnit  Ci^ 
Iwnes  Pfsetorue  x.  Urbanse  ir.  Vigilum  vii. 
Bttubiiorit  nm.  Vexilla  comniTmia  n.  Cas* 
tra  equimm  n."  Cram.  Romulus  is  univer- 
sally ^uppose{l  to  have  laid  Lhe  foundatioas  of 
this  celebrated  city,  on  the  aOth  of  April,  ac- 
•onling  lo  Vam>|iii  tlwy«ar  3961  of  the  Julian 
period ,  3251  ycMS  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
753  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 431  year",  af- 
ter ibe  Trq|au  war,  and  m  the  4ih  year  ot  the 
flfth  Olympiad.  In  its  orif  inal  state  Rooie  vas 
Imt  a  small  casile  on  the  summit  of  mount  Pa- 
tattme ;  and  Lhe  founder,  lo  give  his  iulioH'ers 
the  appearance  of  a  nation,  or  a  barbarian  horde, 
was  ooliged  to  erect  a  standard  as  a  conunon 
•nivm  tor  emr  erimina),  debtor,  ormurderer, 
,who  fled  from  their  native  country  to  avuiti  'lie  ' 
*  punishment  which  attended  them.  After  many 
successful  wars  against  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  riews of  Romulus  were  directed  to  regulate 
a  nation  naturally  fierce,  warlike,  and  uneiviliz- 
ed.  The  people  were  divided  into  classes,  the 
interests  m  the  whole  were  linked  in  a  common 
^hain,  and  tlie  latxnifs  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
ihmc  of  his  patron,  tended  to  the  same  end,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  Untler  the  suc- 
oesBorsof  Romulus,  the  power  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, and  the  boundaries  of  her  dominions 
extended.  During  344  years  the  Romans  were 
governed  by  kings,  bat  the  tyranny,  the  op-  ' 
pressioo,  and  the  violence  of  the  last  of  these 
monnrehsandofhjs  family,  became  soatroeioti^ 
that  a  revfihitinn  was  elTecled  in  the  slate,  ana 
the  democratical  pjovernment  was  established. 
The  monarchical  governraeni  existed  under 
seren  princes,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Romulus,  B.  C.  753;  and  after  one 
year's  interregnum,  Numa,  715;  Tnllus  Hosti- 
lius,  67-^;  Ancus  Manius,640  ;  Tarquin  Pris- 
eus,  616 ;  Seryius  TolUas,  578;  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  534 ;  expelled  25  years  after,  B.  C. 
500;  and  this  regal  adminLstration  ha^  been 
properly  denominated  the  infancy  of  the  Roman 
empire.'  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  the  throne,  the  Romans  beeame  more  sen- 
sible of  their  consequence;  with  their  liberty 
they  a^^qnired  a  spirit  of  faction,  and  they  be- 
ca  nr  .1  J'  lIoos  of  their  independence,  that  the 
first  of  iheir  consuls,  who  had  been  the  most 
zealous  and  aniynaieJ  in  the  assertion  of  llieir 
freedom,  vi-'  i^  t  .mished  from  the  ciiv  becau'-e  he 
bore  the  name,  and  was  of  the  family  of  the  ty- 
innls.  They  knew  more  eflfcetntlly  their  pow- 
er when  they  had  fought  with  success  against 
Pprsenna,  the  king  of  Etrurio,  and  some  of  the 
.&£]ghboQ ring  stato,  who  supported  the  claim  of 
tue  tyrant,  and  attempted  to  replace  him  on  his 
ttrone  by  the  force  of  arm*!.  Thou:?h  the  Ro- 
m  in-  I  (mid  once  boast  tluii  cv;  r\-  ;ridividual  in 
their  armies  could  discharge  with  fidelity  and 
honour  the  superior  offices  of  mainstrate  and 
consul,  there  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals  ma- 
ny years  marked  by  overthrows,  or  di.sgrace<l  by 
tne  ill  conduct,  the  oppression,  and  the  wanton- 
ness of  their  nnends.  {Vid.  Ctmsut.)  To  the 
flone  ^Meh  tnetr  eonquest  and  daily  succe<»es 
had  gained  abr  ;\  l  'ho  Rcunans  were  not  a  little 
fauiebted  for  their  gradaal  rL\e  to  superiority ; 
nd  to  ihts  may  be  added  the  policy  of  the  cen- 
mi«!  which  every  fifth  vfnr  told  them  their  rirrtin! 
strength,  aad  how  many  citizens  were  able  to 
biv aim  Wk«i  Rome  had  floifisliBd  ttd«r 


?lie  ri)n-;ular  ;,'o\-e.'ninent  for  ahouf  120  years, 
and  had  beheld  with  pleasure  the  conquests  of 
her  citizens  over  the  neighboorinf  states  nad 
citiev  vhtch,  nccordin?  to  a  Rotran  historian, 
she  wa.s  ashamed  lo  recollect  m  the  suuituit  of 
her  power,  an  irruption  of  the  btrbarians  of 
Gaul  rendered  her  very  existence  precarious, 
and  her  name  was  nearly  extinguished.  The 
valour  of  an  injured  intfividual,  ( Tu/.  Cumil- 
^lu^  .saved  it  from  destruction,  yet  not  betore  m 
buildings  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  celehrnicd  event,  which  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  aooiher  founder  of  Rome  to  Cainilliis, 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  glorious  era  :  r  the 
Romans.  No  sooner  were  they  freed  from  the 
ftarsoftheirbarbarian  invaders,  than  they  tom- 
'  ed  their  armsa^ain'  i  i  !i  i-c  .stales  which  refused 
to  acknowled^'e  ihcir  superiority  or  yield  their 
indeoendcnce.  Their  wars  with  Pyrrhos  and 
theTarentinesdisjiIayedtheircharacterin  a  <'.\f- 
ferent  view;  if  they  before  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence,  they  now  drew  their  sword 
lor  jgloiy  i  and  here  we  may  see  them  conquer- 
ed m  the  field,  and  yet  refosing  to  grant  that 
peace  for  which  their  ronquerc^r  himself  hod 
sued.  The  advantages  thov  framed  from  their 
battles  with  Pyrrhos  were  many.  The  Roman 
name  beeame  known  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  in  losing  or  framing  a  victori',  the 
'  RouKins  were  enabled  to  examine  tlie  mana?u- 
vres,  observe  the  discipline,  and  contemplate 
the  order  and  the  encampments  of  those  sotdiers 
whose  friends  and  ancestors-had  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
Italy  became  subjected  to  the  Romans  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  that 
period  of  time  has  been  called  the  second  age, 
of  the  adoles'-ence  of  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
ter this  memorable  era  ihey  tried  iheir  strength 
not  only  with  distant  nations,  but  also  upon  a 
new  element ;  and  in  the  !nn^  wars  whi'-h  they 
waged  against  Carthage,  they  acquired  terri- 
tory and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  ; 
and  though  Annibal  for  sixteen  years  kept  them 
in  continual  alarms,  hovered  ronnd  their  gai«?s 
and  destroyed  their  armies  almost  l>efore  ibeir 
wails,  yet  they  were  doomed  to  conquer,  (  Vid. 
Punicum  Bellum)  and  soon  to  add  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  (Firf.  ^fnrrtto)licum  Bellum)  and 
the  provinces  of  A.sia,(  Vi<i.  Mitkridatimm  Bel- 
lum) \o  their  empire.  But  while  we  consider 
the  Romans  as  a  nation  snbduiM  their  neigh- 
bonrs  by  war,  their  manners,  their  eoonsels, 
and  their  pursuits  at  home  are  not  to  be  forcrot- 
ten.  The  senators  and  nobles  were  ambitious 
uf  power,  and  endenToured  to  retain  in  their 
hands  that  inflnenee  which  hnd  been  exercised 
with  so  much  success,  and  juch  cruelty,  by 
their  monarchs.  This  was  the  rmitinual  occa- 
sion of  tumults  and  sedition.  The  plebeians, 
though  orijinDoHy  the  poorest  and  mosf  eott- 
temntible  citizens  of  an  indigent  nation,  who^ 
food  in  the  first  ages  of  the  empire  was  only 
bread  and  salt,  and  whose  drink  was  water, 
soon  gained  rights  and  privileges  by  their  oppo- 
sition. Though  really  slaves,  tney  became 
powerful  in  the  siaie;  one  concession  from  lhe 
patricians  produced  another.  The  laws  which 
forbade  the  intermnrriajKe  of  plebeian  and  patri- 
cian families  were  repealed,  and  th"  meinfft 
peasant  could,  by  valour  and  fortitude,  be  laiied 
lotlMdignitf  oTdifltotor  MdeonsvL  Biil%u 
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fnmt  power,  lodged  in  tte  kMds  of  a  factious 

and  aiiioiiiousciiizon,becomcsiooortfMi  flajiger- 
oius.  The  {jreale^>l  oppressiuD  and  tyranny  look 
place ol'  sutwrdinaiiun  and  obedieoce;  and  Irom 
ttMBc  causes  j>roceeded  ibe  uapualletedakiigii- 
ter  and  eAisiao  of  blood  nnder  a  Sylla  or  a  Ma- 
rius.  li  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  first 
Romans  conquered  their  enemies  by  valour, 
mnperanee,  and  fonitndff;  their  nuidaration 
also,  and  their  justice,  were  well  known  among 
their  neighbours;  and  not  unly  private  pasj.es- 
sions,  but  even  mighty  kingdoms  and  empires, 
were  kA  in  their  power,  to  be  distributed  among 
a  family,  or  lobe  eiunred  in  the  hands  of  a 
ce?*^r.  They  were  also  chosen  umpires  to  de- 
cide quarreb ;  but  in  this  honourable  office  they 
eon.suhed  (heir own  interest;  they wtfnlly sup- 
poned  the  weaker  side,  that  the  mote  powerful 
miffhi  be  reduced,  and  gradually  become  their 
prcv.  Under  J.  CiEsar  and  Pompcy,  the  rage  of 
civil  war  was  carried  to  unprecedentoi  excess. 
"Wliat -Julius  began,  his  adopted  SOD  adiieved ; 
the  ancient  spirit  of  national  independence  was 
exiinguushed  at  Rome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  Romans  seemed  unable  to  govern 
themselres  without  the  assistance  of  a  chief, 
who,  tmi^thetitle  cfhnptraUr,  an  appellation 
^:iV' II  :  I  every  coniinander  by  his  army  atler 
.some  signal  victory,  reigued  with  as  much  pow- 
er and  as  moch  Sovereignly  as  another  Tarquin. 
Undor  their  cmpprors  tbe  Romans  lived  a  Inz- 
urjuiis  and  indolent  life.  After  they  had  been 
governed  by  araceot  princes  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  the  Roman  posses- 
sions were  divided  into  two  distinct  empires  bv 
the  enterj-risingCon^tanline,  A.  D.  Sv?*  Cr'- 
stantinople  became  the  seal  of  tlie  eastern  em- 
pirBi  and  Rome  remained  in  the  p<)s.v(>ssion  of 
the  western  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  tlie 
capital  of  their  dominions.  In  the  year  800  of 
the  Christian  era,  Rome,  with  Italy,  was  deli-  [ 
Tered  by  Charlemagne,  the  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who  still  eon- 
tintte*  to  hold  the  wrcreii^ty,  and  to  maintain 
his  independence  under  the  iiame  of  the  Eccle- 
aiastieal  States.  The  original  poverty  of  the 
Romans  has  often  been  diacnisea  by  their  poets 
and  historians,  who  wished  it  to  appear,  fbat  a 
nation  who  were  masters  of  the  world,  had  had 
better  beginninif  than  to  be  a  race  of  shepherds 
and  robbers.  Yet  it  was  lo  Ihts  simnlicitv  they 
were  indebted  for  their  success.  Their  houses 
wen  originally  desHtnte  of  every  ornament ; 
fliey  were  made  with  nncqunl  boards  and  cover- 
ed with  mud,  and  iht-.se  served  them  rather  as  a 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
than  for  relaxati  on  and  e;ise.  Till  the  age  of 
Pyrrhus  they  despised  riches,  and  many  saluta- 
ry laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  luxury  and  to 
punish  indolence.  Tb^  observed  great  tem- 
perauee  in  Ibeir  meals:  yotin?  men  were  not 

KrmittedlodrinlCWinr  rlll  rh^vhad  attained 
tirSOth  year,  and  it  was  totally  forbidiien  to 
women.  Their  national  spirit  was  supported 
by  policy;  the  triumphal  procession  of  a  ron- 

Soeror  along  the  streets,  amidst  the  applause  of 
ujusands,  was  well  calculated  to  promote  emu- 
lation; and  the  number  of  gladiators  which 
^rere  regolarly  introduced,  not  only  in  public 
games  and  «pectacTcs,  but  also  at  private  meet- 
ings, served  to  cherish  their  fondness  for  war, 
«liil|t  ft  iieeled  dieir  beam  against  the  ealb  of 


;  aai  when  ihay  ooold  pua.  anil 

pleasure  upon  wretch^";  whom  ihrv  forciU> , 
ubligcd  lu  murder  une  another,  they  were  not 
inactive  in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  they 
considered  as  inveterate  Jioes  or  fbnnidaUe  rip 
vals  in  the  field.  In  their  ponishiiientt,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  the  Romans  were  strict  and 
riguraus;  a  deserter  was  veverely  whipped,  and 
sold  as  a  slave;  and  the  degradation  Irom  the 
rank  of  a  soldier  and  dignity  of  a  citizen,  was 
the  most  ignuiuinious  stigma  which  could  bt 
atiixcd  u^)un  a  seditious  mutineer.  Marcellu? 
was  the  luiii  who  introduced  a  taiite  for  the  6m  ^ 
arts  among  his  eoontrymen.  The  nMils  ud 
treasures  that  were  obtained  in  the  plunder  ol 
Syractise  and  Cormih,  tendered  the  Romans 
partial  to  elegant  refinement  and  ornamental 
equi  page.  Of  the  little  that  remains  to  celebrate 
the  early  victories  of  Rome,  nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  n'oble  effusions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  Virgil  has  done  so  much  for  the  Latin 
name,  that  the  sphendoor  and  the  triumphs  ol 
his  country  are  forgottcTi  f.-r  n  ^vhili-^,  when  we 
are  transported  in  the  uuiniraiion  oi  the  majesty 
of  his  numbers,  the  elegant  delicacy  of  his  e» 
prcssions,  and  the  fire  of  his  muse;  and  ihaap 
plauses  given  to  the  lyric  powers  of  Horaee,  tot  « 
softness  of  Tibolhis,  the  vivacity  of  Ovid,  and 
lo  the  superior  compositions  of  other  respectable 
poets,  slnll  be  nneMsing  as  long  as  the  name  o* 
Rome  excites  our  rcvcren '  p  ;;nd  our  praise^ 
and  so  long  as  genius,  virtue,  and  abilities  are 
honoured  amongst  mankind.  Though  they 
originally  rejected  with  horror  a  law  which  pro* 
poMd  the  building  of  a  pablie  theatre,  and  the 
exhibuicn  f  :  lavs,  like  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Ro- 
maassoon  proved  lavourabie  lothe  compositions 
of  ihcir  cmmtrymcB.  Livins  was  the  first  dia^ 
malic  writer  of  consequence  at  Rome,  whose 
plays  began  to  be  exhibited  A.  U.  C.  514.  Af- 
ter liim  Nrpviusand  Ennius wrote  forthe stage; 
and  in  a  more  polished  period  Plautus,  Terence, 
Cveiltns,  and  Aflranins,  clainied  the  public  at> 
tention,  and  gained  the  most  unbmmded  ap 
plau.se.  Satire  did  not  make  its  appearance  at 
Kome  till  100  yeiirs  after  ihe  intrcKluction  of 
comedy,  and  so  celebrated  was  Lucilius  in  this 
kind  of  wriiiiifr.  that  he  was  called  the  inventor 
of  it.  In  histt«r;r-nl  writing  the  proCTess  of  the 
Romans  was  siow  and  inconsiderable,  and  for 
many  years  they  employed  the  pen  of  foreignea 
to  compile  their  annals,  till  the  superior  abilities 
of  a  Livy  were  made  known.  In  their  worship 

and  sacrifices  the  Rn:i'ja;;s  wrre  uncommonly 
superstitious,  the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted 
on  every  occasion,  and  no  general  marehed  to 
an  expedition  wiihotit  the  previous  a.<^<niranoe 
from  the  augurs  thai  the  omens  were  propitious 
and  his  success  almost  indubitable.  The  pow- 
er of  lathers  over  their  children  was  very  ej^ 
tensive  and  indeed  nnlimited ;  they  could  seM 
them  or  pnt  thena  ?r  'rnrh  at  plea.sure.  without 
the  forms  of  trial  or  the  interference  uf  the  civil 
magistrates.  When  Rome  was  become  p<pwei- 
ful,  she  was  distingnished  from  other  cities  by 
the  flattery  of  her  neighbours  and  citizens  ;  a 
form  of  worship  was  established  to  her  as  a 
deitv,  and  temples  were  raised  in  her  honour, 
not  only  in  the  city,  hat  in  the  provhieet.  The 
go<ldess  Roma  wfts  reprcjcnrrd  likr  MirTva, 
all  armed  and  sitting  on  a  ri>ck,  holding  a  pike 
in  bar  hand,  with  her  head  eovered  with  • 
9n 
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belmei,  and  a  trophy  at  her  feet   Such  is  an 
.  •tiUiBeoTiheriae,  progress,  anddeelineofiloiD& 
■oeoRliBg  to  th«  wriuogs  of  her  historians  and 

poets;  and,  as  an  abstiacl  of  iheir  relations,  it 
IS  entitled  lu  a  j)lace  in  an  accuiuu  ol  antiquity, 
aMwagh  we  gire  lo  a  very  small  portion  of  it 
that  eradit  which  the  ancients,  without  inquiry, 
thought  propel  to  yield  to  the  whole.  The 
Trojan  settlement  in  Italy  we  are  not  called  on 
to  disturb,  and  iis  liltk  oearing  on  the  unport- 
ant  points  of  Rooiaa  hiMory  peraiiis  as,  with 
the  mdulgence  of  a  reasonable  scepticism,  to 
leave,  without  too  close  an  investigation,  the 
crounds  on  which  repose  the  pleasinc  tradition, 
indeed,  the  rainntwi  fTawination  of  this  point 
etn  tend  to  nothing  tmt  ilie  eorapartsoo  or  au- 
thorities, deriving,'  their  uwn  inlorrnati(>n  from 
the  most  questionable  sources ;  and  ibe  writers 
ftMd  whom  the  historians  of  antiquity  dedneod 
ttwtr  proofs,  unsatisfactory  to  them,  have  no  ei- 
jstence  for  us.  But  a.s  we  a]iproach  the  era  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Roman  people  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  that  neriod  to  which  we 
iMMt  look  for  the  origin  of  lawiand  institutions, 
which  spread  one  vast  and  inexorable  empire 
over  the  earth,  if  the  re.searcli  be  no  less  dilfi- 
cull,  the  necessity  of  conducting  it  with  care 
becomes  imperative.  With  littfo  and  very  in- 
sufficient light  to  guide  us,  either  to  receive  or 
reject,  we  may  hesitate  before  we  deny  to  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  Roman  state  and  nation 
any  real  existence;  bat  we  hare  no  room  finr 
douht  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  theatory  of 
the  fiirth  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  the  as- 
sembling merely  of  an  outlawed  band  under  the 
oommaiMl  of  the  twin-brotheis,  and  the  legal 
•Me  of  one  of  these,  but  Uie  next  moment,  with 

an  army  to  make  front  a^-iinst  the  ronffderatcd 
pe<qple  around,  to  cope  with,  and  little  less  than 
toeomiuer,  the  warlike  Sabines  of  the  Apen- 
alnes.  We  reject  therefore,  at  once,  the  ac- 
eoont  of  the  fotmdation  of  the  city,  as  compiled 
from  the  k'ifendary  traditionsofihe earliestdays 
by  the  first  Utstorians,  and  concede  at  most,  that, 
OQ  the  first  enenHni^  of  the  Roman  stale  flrom 
ohscuritv,  and  perhaps  from  dependence,  we 
may  believe  a  Remus  or  a  Rnmulns  to  have  'ajt- 
sisted  in  the  orsj.ini/ation  of  i  •»!  iie  that  had 
been gradually  gaining  ^tren^th,  and  preparing 
itadf  for  {ndeoendent  government.  Till  then 
we  may  not  nnve  been  able  to  distini^'iiish  it 
among  the  many  cities  over  which  the  Tuscan 
fide  had  eitended  itself  in  the  progress  of  its 
•seendency.  The  Ant  iDstittttions  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  founder  are  distinctlf  of  Btmsean 
origin.  The  affiirs  of  Rome,  then,  before  her 
history,  are  connecttnl  with  the  wanderings  and 
the  settlements  of  the  Pela<^rir  tribes;  and  it  is 
well  observed,  therefore,  hy  Niebuhr,  that  the 
founding  of  Rome  may  indeed  be  referred  to  as 
a  chronological  era,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  distmcMriMd  from  an  hijiorical  iacL  The 
•rinte  oritiejiaaw  of  Rome,  no  leas  than  that 
of  her  institutions,  wns  enrly  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery; and  while  a  real  ignorance  concealed  the 
latter,  a  superstitious  or  a  political  fanaticism 
shrouded  the  former.  To  utter  the  mgrsteries 
connected  with  this  name,  confesMdly  not  of 
Latin  origin,  and  perhaps  involving  secrets  of 
early  histonr  of  the  republic, was  punisha- 
Ma  bf  Mtlh.  No  inquiry  is  more  interesting 
Aw  lliitvUdiffopuses  for  MrcitigBiiqp  the 
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nature  of  the  Roman  polic}',  and  the  causes  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  apart  trom  the  fictions  of 
poetry  and  the  ezaggerations  of  natioBal  vanity. 

Bui  while  to  the  philosopher  it  offers  a  w  ideand 
interesting,  and  msiruciive  field,  ii  throws  but 
little  light  upon  the  works  that  remain  to  us  from 
antiquity,  as  it  receives  fromibem  but  little  elu- 
cidation. Lir.  1,  &c. — Caio  de  R.  R. —  Virg. 
.t'rt.  G.  &.  Ecl.—Horal.  2,  snt.  6,  Sic.—Flor. 
1,  c.  1,  Ac—Fattrc-^TacU.  Ann.  &.  Uist.— 
"PUfttU,  4.'  ■£Mwid~~.PllMl.  in  Ami.  Mam.  dhCL 
—  Cie.  Ae  Nat.  D.  tut  —Plin.  7,  &c  — Justin, 
43.—  Varro  de  L.  L.  b.—  Val.  Max.  1,  Ac— 
Martial.  13,  ep.  a 

RoMCijDjL  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Romac. 
people  from  Itomultis  iheirltnl  king,  and  the 
founder  of  their  city.    V'^^P- -f^n.H,  v.  638. 

RosctANUM,  the  port  of  Thurii,  now  Rosaan*. 

Kotnu  Canrca,  or  Rosia,  a  beontiful  plats 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  lake 
Velinum.  Varro.  P.  Ii.  1,  c.  l.—  Vtre.  ^En. 
7,  V.  712.— Cic.  4,  AU.  15. 

RoTOMAGRJs,  a  town  uf  Gaol,  tiow  Romt, 

RoxolAni,  a  people  of  Eoropean  fiamurtii 
who  proved  very  active  and  rebeUiova  in  tht 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

RuBEAs  raoMONToaioii,  the  mHk  «afe  at  tht 
north  of  Scandinavia. 

Row,  now  Ruvo,  a  town  of  Apulia,  froar 
which  the  enithet  Rubtus  is  derived,  applied  tc 
bramble  busnes  which  grew  there.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  thSUkii,  Btnt,  1,  SM.  b 

V.  91.    T'lre.  G  \,v.  Sfifi. 

RuaicoN,  now  Rugone,  a  small  river  of  Italy 
which  it  separates  from  ("i.salpine  Gaul.  It 
rises  in  the  Apenitine  moantains,  and  ialls  intc 
the  Adriatic  Sea.    Bv  erosring  it,  and  iboa 

trnnstjressini^  the  bounuaries  of  hi>  province,  J. 
CiCsar  declared  war  against  the  senate  and 
Pompey,  and  began  the  civil  wars.  **  To  iden> 
tify  this  celebrated  stream  is  a  question  which 
has  Ions:  puzzled  writers  on  comparative  geo» 
srraphv,  and  does  not  even  now  seem  perfe<"tly 
settled.  Without  entering  into  the  uetails  cif 
this  inquiry,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  RnbieoB 
is  formed  from  several  small  streams,  which 
unite  about  a  rnil«»  from  ttie  sea,  and  tlien  as- 
sume the  name  of  Piumirino.  Ca!sar  c(unin^ 
from  Ravenna  along  the  coast,  would  cross  the 
Rubicon  near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  one  stream: 
had  he  proceeded  bv  the  Via  iEmilia,  ho  would 
have  had  lo  cross  the  three  rivulets, called  Hu,' 
^one,  Pisatello,  and  Sarit;nano,  w  hich  by  ihcif 
junction  constitute  the  Fvumidn*.  It  is  to  La> 
can  tfurt  we  are  indebted  for  the  moat  interest* 
ing  description  of  this  famous  event."  Cram. 
—iMcan.  1,  V.  1«:»  and  ^X^.—Slrai.  b  —Stui. 
in  Ctrs.  32.—Plin.  3.  c.  15. 

RuBo,  the  Dwimm,  which  Iklla  into  the  BmliU 
at  Riga. 

RuBROM  MARR.   Vid.  A/mbkut  Smut  and 
Ermthramm  Mart. 
Romc,atown  of  Calabria,  near  Brundnsiin% 

built  by  a  Greek  rnlonv.  and  famous  for  giving 
birth  to  the  poet  Enniu.s.  Cic.proArcA.  10.— 
Jlal.  12,  V.  396.— JMfeia.  3,  c.4. 

Rmi£,  a  town  of  Samninm,  which  Clnve* 
rins,  D'Anville,  and  Cramer,  identify  with  th« 
little  town  of  Ruro  near  ('onza.  Cir.  10, 
f\M.  71.— Sli.  8,  V.  568.—  Virg.  .En.  7.  v.  739 

RurraioM,  atown  of  Samnium,  probablv  now 
a,dimta»RnilMumm  wuu^tt  Vi^afri  tthoa^ 
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Romanelli  fijces 
— vLip.  8,  c  25. 
Booutiiow  Bugeu,  au  idudofthe  JMIic. 

Germ.  43. 

Rc«ELL£.  "  Two  or  three  miles  to  the 
north«east  of  the  Lago  di  Qutigtime,  some  re- 
markable ruins,  with  the  name  of  Jioselie  ai* 
taL'ljt'tl  10  iheni,  jKnm  out  the  site  of  ihe  ancient 
Ruseils,  one  of  the  twelve  £truM;an  cilieis.  It 
is  mentaoDed  more  than  once  Livy  in  the 
course  of  the  wars  with  Etniria.  It  was  i^^en 
by  assault  m  I  he  year  454  U.  C  by  the  coii:>ul 
L.  Posth.  Megillus.  In  the  second  Punic  war, 
we  liemrof  its  fiimishingtimber,  especially  fir, 
tor  tlie  BonniB  fleets.  From  Pliny  we  learn 
that  it  sab^eijufndy  Icl  mjik  a  colony,  which  Is 
eonfimed  by  an  ioxinpiiun  cued  hv  Uolsie- 
Bjns."  Cram. 

RcTEVT,  a  people  of  Celtic  GJaul.  They  oc- 
cupied the  re!,'icjn  which  is  now  called  U  Rou- 
ergue  ;  their  city  Se;jodunum  al'terw  aids  took 
the  name  Rhodez  from  tluU  of  the  people. 
Bttt  a  part  of  the  Rateni  were  in  die  Province, 
and  another  v.  :rhnni,  in  Celtic  Gaul.  Cssar 
calls  the  former  Piovincjals,  and  ihey  occupied 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  now  slyle«l  VAlinge- 
mt,  wh«Me  city  was  Alhiga,  AtH.  Cos.  BJ  G. 

RiOtOu,  a  people  of  LaTinm  known  as  wcli 
as  the  Latins,  by  the  name  ul  Alwngines. 
When  ^neas  came  inlo  Italy,  Tumus  was 
their  kinp,  and  they  supported  him  in  tlic  war 
which  he  wa^jcd  a;?ainst  this  lorci^rn  prince. 
The  capital  ol'thcir  dominions  was  called  Ar- 
dea.  Ov%d.  FaU.  4,  v.  883.  jm.  14,  v.  456, 
Ac^Fif^.  M%.  7,  «c.— PKa.  3,  c.  & 

RuTfpjK.  a  sea-port  town  on  the  southern 
^>ast  of  Britain,  abounding  in  excellent  oysters, 
^Mnce  the  epithet  of  Rutupinus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  modern  town  of  Dover,  but 
others  Rickborougk  or  SMMfancA.  Imean.  6,  v. 
Stj—i^w.  4,  r.  141. 

8 

Saba,  b  town  of  Arabia,  famous  for  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  The  mha- 
bitants  were  called  StUxri.  StraA.  IB^'^Diod. 
3.—  Virg.  a.  I,  V.  57.  I,  V.  490. 

Stfun,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  "  Among 
the  several  mhabitanr<!  of  thi««  ronntn,-,  the  Sn- 
hai  are  the  most  distinguished  and  sometimes 
conipr;  t>  others  under  their  name.  Anoihcr 
name,  that  of  the  Hmnerita^  thought  to  be  de- 

fi  /ed  fVomHimiar,  the  name  of  a  sovereign, 
nd  which  signifies  the  Red  King  appears 
latterly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabeans." 
IfAnviUt. 

8*a&TA.  I.  a  town  of  Ligaxia,  with  a  safe  and 
bentiAil  narbour,  supposed  to  be  the  modem 

aavona.  Stl.8^T.401.—  ^ELAtown 

<tf  Aa^ria. 

Sabatu,  a  tews  of  Arabia,  now  Sanaa. 

Sabattvt,  a  people  of  Samnium,  livinj;  on 
'he  banks  of  the  Sabatns^  a  river  which  falls 
nto  the  Vultumus.    Up.  36,  c.  33. 

SiBKUi,  a  people  <^  Italyi  descended  from 
fMbinee,  or  aeeordm^  to  some,  from  the 
Samnites.  Tlicv  ir:h-ihitcd  that  part  of  the 
rounti-  Tbich  lies  b  etween  the  Sabines  and 
*he  MarM.  Hence  th  t  [Hli'  i  o*  SaitUiaa, 
OM.  ttOi.e.—nrg,  0. 3,  v.86& 


SabIm.  "The  Sabines  appear  lu  Lc  ^'ct,v 
rally  cunsiderkd  one  ui  the  mu>i  aj>cjt:t«i  luui^e* 
ttotts  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  icw  wi^o 
preiierved  their  rac  j  un  ai-d  uiuiii.xni  We 
are  not  to  expepi,  huvscvci,  (iiai  nc.jon  sLuuia 
have  been  more  luring  ot  its  uinameiiia  iu  »ct> 
ting  lurih  ttieir  origin,  than  in  the  ca»e  oi  uUier 
nations  lar  less  interesting  and  less  cele oiaa-u: 
Dionysius  utHalicai  lla^.^u-^  :uhui:g  u.liCi  uu- 
diuuns  rei^pccuiii;  the  Sabuie^,  meiiuuiiv  utie 
which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  ccU:Ly  U 
(he  Laced>.nftionians  abi  ut  the  lime  v\  Lnluj- 
gUii,  a  laWe  which  ha^s  Wen  eagerly  tii;i^,.i  t.|» 
by  the  Latin  poets  and  niyiJiologiV  >.  1  heif 
name,  according  to  Cato.  was  dei  ived  lutin  ii.e  • 
god  Sabus,  an  aboriginai  dciiy,  sup)  u>cd  i%j  Iv 
ihe  same  as'  the  Mcdius  Fiiiiii^  uj  ilic  L'l  in-. 
His  son  bancus  wa<i  liie  bubinc  ilcicuiea. 
They  were,  in  all  probability,  a  braticn  of  tt>e 
aboriginal  Unibri.  «ow  ineonsideiaDe  a  c(»«;- 
munity  they  constituted  at  tirsi  niny  bv  seen 
Irom  the  accounts  ul  < 'aio  ;  w  ho.  as  qiioicd  by 
Dionvsius  in  his  Antiquities  ol  Rome,  rejHtrteU, 
that  the  first  Sabines  settled  in  an  obst  ure  place, 
named  Tcstrinn,  in  the  vicinity  ol  Amiiernum. 
As  their  numbers  incrcuM.d,  l*uwe  vei  ,  ihey  ra- 
pidly extended  themselves  in  every  diiec'tion: 
expelling  the  aborigines  from  ihediistnct  ol  i^t-> 
eii,  and  from  thence  sending  numerous  colonies 
into  Piccnum,  Samnium,  and  thescveiii!  ::y 
nations  who  are  named  at  the  iiead  uf  ihui  sec- 
tion. The  early  connexion  of  the  Sabines  with 
Rome,  which  was  3  ct  in  its  infancy,  naturally 
forms  the  most  interesting  epoch  in  their  histo-  » 
ry.  The  event  which  brou<,'ht  the  two  statea 
into  ooQiact,  as  related  by  the  Roman  histori- 
ans, is  too  well  known  to  re<)iiire  Ainher  notice 
here.  But  whatever  trtiih  mty  be  atta*  hcd  to 
the  rape  of  the  Sabiue  women,  we  cauiuit  but 
look  upon  the  accession  of  Tatius  to  the  regal 
power,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  ta4,iiiriics 
wbh  Out  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  attested 
proofs  of  the  control  once  exercised  by  ihc  Snl>- 
me  nation  over  that  city.  With  the  reign  of 
Numa,  however,  this  influence  ceased,  lur  at 
that  time  we  find  the  Sabines  engaged  in  war 
with  his  ^accessor  Hostilius,  and  experiencing 
defeats  which  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  si  ries 
of  successi'ul  aggressions  on  the  one  band,  and 
of  losses  and  humiliations  on  the  other.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  cotisnl Curios  Denialus,  A.  U. 
C.  46'2,  to  achieve  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Sabines.by  carrying  fire  and  desolation  beyond 
the  soarcea  of  the  Nar  and  Veliniw,  to  the  verr 
sboies  of  the  Adriatic.  Thongh  the  conquered 
c^fintry  was  apparerr'v  p<tor  and  void  of  re- 
source, the  rapacity  {»j  die  victors  is  said  to  have 
been  amply  gratified  in  this  expedition  l^pIiQi* 
derj  such  as  they  had  never  obtained  in  any  ot 
their  former  conquests.  A  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  inrt  i  ii-d,  thai  the  Sabines  of  thai  day 
were  no  longer  that  austere  and  hardy  race,ta 
whose  sinplkity  and  nurityof  manners  audi 
ample  testimony  is  paia  bv  the  ancient  writen; 
whose  piety  ancl  pristine  worth  were  the  modd  • 
of  the  royal  legislator,  and  an  example  of  aU 
that  was  aoUe  and  upright  to  the  early  pelriotf 
of  Rome.  In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabtee 
lerritnn'.  we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those 
remote  times  when  they  reached  nenrlv  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  as  to  that  period  in  which  tht 
bonndariflioC  the  difierent  people  oClial|r  i|wrt 
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ttaikm  out  with  gmier  deanwii  and  pred- 
S10D,  we  mean  I  he  reign  of  Auyustas.  We  shall 

ihen  fiiul  ihe  Sriliiiu-s  Ncjuumnl  from  L;\;iairi 
by  ihe  river  Auio;  irom  liiruria  oy  the  Tiber, 
begianiB^f  Irum  the  point  where  ii  receives  the 
fonn'T  scream,  to  wi.hin  a  short  dislance  of 
OincUi.  The  Nar  will  Ibnn  Iheir  boundary 
OD  ihe  side  of  Umbna,  and  ilic  i  t  iiiriil  ruli,'.-  ui 
the  ApenniDCS  will  be  ih^ir  liiuii  oa  ibat  u  Pi- 
ceaum.  To  the  south  aod  9oath'«ast  it  ma^  be 
staled  generally,  that  iheylxirdered  on  the  .t,i;iii 
aod  Vesuoi  From  the  Tiber  tu  lite  lionyer 
of  the  latter  people,  the  leti^th  of  the  Si^ine 
counirv,  which  was  its  greatest  dimeniiioii, 
might  be  estimaled  at  1000HtBdia,ori20  miles, 
us  breadih  beiiig  mach  leas  coQsidenUe." 

Cram. 

StBis,  now  Sambrc^  a  river  of  Belgic  Gbul, 
fallins  into  the  Matte  at  Ntmar,  Cos.  3)  c.  li> 

and  18. 

Saisuata,  a  mnrttimc  town  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtcs.  li  was  a  Roman  colony,  about  70 
tt^kn  From  the  modem  Tripoli.  MaL  3,  v. 
256.— P/i* /I.  T),  C.  J 

SAimi.s'A,  ihe  Seixi-m  in  England. 

Bacm,  a  people  of  Scythm,  who  inhabited 
the  country  that  lies  at  the  east  of  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiann,  and  ttjwarrts  the  north  of  momjt 
Imaiis.  The  name  nf  Sict;  wa*  ^'wen  in  i^cnr- 
railo  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Persians.  They 
had  no  towns  accord in|S^  to  some  writers,  btit 
lived  in  tPTif?.  Pfol.  f),  r.  \2  —Herothl.  3,  c, 
93, 1.  7,  c.  (>i.~Plm.  6,  c.  M.—Solin.  &l 
•  Sacbk  MON8, «  momtfain  near  Rome.  Vid. 
Mmi  Sacer, 

6kcm  TORTim,  or  Sacri  porivs,  a  place  oi' 
Italy,  near  Prcnes-tp,  famous  for  a  b  iHlt-  ilml 
was  fought  there  between  Sylla  and  Mariu.s,  in 
which  the  former  obtained  thevielorjr.  JPakre. 
9,  c  26.-rL«(Mit.  3,  V.  134. 

SacrAnt.    Vi4.  L/Uitm. 

Saota  via,  a  celebrateil  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made 
between  Romoliis  and  Taiias.  It  led  from  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  caniid,  l  y  the  tpmple  of 
the  gotldess  of  peace,  ana  the  lernnl.-  oi  0:csar. 
The  triumphnl  prooe-i'^iotis-  passed  tiimnfrh  '  ;  * 
SO  to  the  capitoi.  Horal.  4,  od.  2,  L  1,  sat.  9. — 
lAv.  %  c.  13.— C&.  PlwiA  r^Jm.  4.  ep.  8. 

Sacrum  pnoMovroTJiUM,  n  prmiontory  of 
Spain,  now  Cnpc  SI.  VituT7U,  c  alled  by  Strabo 
the  most  westerly  part  of  the  earth. 

SffTAan,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  Xativa,  on  a 
little  river  which  ftlhi  into  the  X^car,  {iyA»- 
wiU£,)  famou.s  for     fine  linen.   80.  ^  T.  893. 

SagIris.    Vid.  Satif^aris. 

Saora,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the  connlry 
ot  the  Brutii.    Cie.  Jfat.  D.  2,  c.  2.— S«r/i*.«. 

Saoovtum,  or  Saountov,  a  town  of  Hlspa- 
nia  Tarrannen-^is,  at  the  west  of  the  lb<Tii>i. 
about  one  mile  from  the  searsbore,  now  called 
M^fvitdnf.  h  hadbeen  fbonded  bv  a  colony  of 
Zacynthian*;,  and  hr  some  of  the  Rntnli  of  Ar- 
dea.  Sagontum  1%  celebraietl  for  the  clay  in  its 
BeighbOQrllOOd,  with  which  cnps,  pocula  So- 
MMliM,  were  made ;  bat  more  partieolarlv  it  is 
mmoma^  being  the  came  of  Ibe  second  Pniiic 
■war,  an  !  for  the  aftachmfnt  of  its  inhnbitanis 
to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Hannibal  took  it  after 
■  i^efte  of  ebont  eierht  montlis;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  to  fnll  into  the  enemy's  hands,  brirnt 
theoaselves  with  their  honses,  and  with  all  their 
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e  fleets.  The  coo^toc  afiemraxds  reboUt 
and  jtlaced  a  garrison  there,  with  all  the  nuble> 

uh'ii  whom  he  detamcit  a.s  liostagiis  {luui  the 
.>>everal  nei^hbourmg  liaiions  ut  bpaiu.  Suiim* 
suppose  that  he  called  ii  iSlfartagette.  Saguo* 
lum  •  preserves  its  vestiges  m  a  place,  ul  wltlch 
the  modern  name  of  Morviedro  Is  iuiined  ul 
the  Laiin  murt  rcterej,  •  old  walk."  J/AuciUe. 
—  Flor.  2,  c.  it.— Lip.  2l»  c.  'if  7,  U. — I,  v 
271.--Lacafi.  3,  v.  i)60.— iSKro^.  'S.—AMa,  3^ 

c.  fi. 

ti^fi,  liuw  Ha,  a  luwu  m  liic  Delu  oJ  Egypt, 
situate  belween  the  Caoopic  and  SebennvkicaQ 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egyi>t.  There  was  there  a  celebrat- 
ed ictiiplc  dcdn-aied  to  Minerva,  Willi  a  roMra 
cut  out  ul  one  stone,  which  had  been  conveyed 
by  water  from  £lephanti8  by  the  labours  ot 
■2tXX)  tnen  in  three  years.  The  stone  ine;u!>ured 
uu  the  ouliiide  21  cubit*  \iMg,  li  broad,  and  M 
tiis:h.  (isiris  was  also  buried  near  tuetownut 
:Sai&.  The  iubabiiani6  were  called  ciuilte.  One 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  is  adjuiAiog 
to  the  town,  has  received  the  name  of  jSwKiCttsii. 
Slrub.  17. — HcrttdoL  -Z,  u.  17,  &.C. 

Saiumu.   *'  Opposite  the  EleiLsinian  coqni 
was  the  island  of  Salamis,  said  to  have  derived  ' 
its  name  from  ^lamis,  mother  of  the  Asopos. 
It  was  aUn  I  r   1  litly  called  Scirasaiid  t  'ychrea, 
from  ilie  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus,  aud  Piiy- 
ussa,  from  its  abounding  in  firs.    U  had  been 
already celebnted  ia  the  ouiliest  peiUid  ofGre- 
cian  history  from  Uic  culuii^-  al  .lEacids, 
who  .settled  there  before  thesiege  of  Troy.  The 
possession  of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  Straboi 
was  once  obstinately  contested  by  the  Aihmiaas 
and  Aleurareans:  and  he  affirms  that  both  par- 
lies interpolated  Homer,  in  order  \o  prove  from 
his  poena  that  it  had  belonged  to  them.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revoUeJ  to 
Megata,  but  wasagain  conquered  by  Solon,  .it, 
aecorii)!)!,'  to  .some,  by  Pisisiratus.    rr<iin  iliis 
period  it  appearsiohave  been  alwa'/s  subject  to 
the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  they 
were  inducedtn  remove  thither  with  their  fami- 
lies, in  ooiiseqiienoe  <»f  a  preiUclion  of  the  ora- 
<■'<:,  which  |>omted  out  this  island  a--  liic  '..  nc 
of  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  >ooji  atier, 
by  the  advice  nf  Thenintochy,  the  whole  of  the 
ra^Tl  fo're  of  Greece  was  B.s^cmWetl  in  the  \<ax 
of  .Salami"*.    Meanwhile  the  Poisian  ll-e;  sta- 
tioned al  Phalerum  lield  a  council,  in  wiiich  i( 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  woie 
said  to  be  plamiing  their  ffight  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Persian  ships  accordingly  were  ordered  lo.^ 
surround  the  island  during  the  night,  with  a^ 
view  of  preventing  their  escape.    In  the  mom* 
ing  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  attack, 
the  iEginelans  leading  the  van,  secon<lctl  by  the 
Athenian<j,  who  wereoppf>ed  to  the  Phornician 
ships,  white  the  Peloponnei^tan  squadron  was 
engaged  with  the  lonians.   The  Persians  were 
cnmpTetelv  defeated,  and  retired  in  the  grpa-r-^t 
diiiorder  to  Phalerum.  The  following  nighi  the 
whole  fleet  abandoned  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
withdrew  totbeHeUemoL  A  trophy  waserect* 
ed  toeommemorate  thn  splendid  victory  on  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  near  the  temple  of  Di.jnn,  and 
opposite  to  Cynosnra,  where  the  ^rait  is  nar- 
rowest. Here  it  was  seen  byPausanias,  .md 
some  of  its  ve«fi?'*«  were  rvhserved  by  Sir  W^. 
Gel],  who  reports  that  it  consi&ted  of  a  columa 
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ma  cireularbue.  Many  ofihe marbles  are  in 

ihe  sea.  Siephanus  By/.,  nienuoiis  a  village  of 
Salainis  uaiued  CyciuL-u.-i.  bunbu  uiturin:>  us 
iLai  the  inland  contained  two  cities ;  the  more 
•fiCiCOl  ut  Uie  two,  which  was  siiuaicd  oa  the 
sootbei-ti  side,  and  upposite  (o  iEgina,  was  de- 
scried in  his  lime.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay, 
I'urmed  by  a  neck  ol  land  which  advanced  to- 
wards Attica.  Pausanias  remarks  that  the  city 
of  S.ikiuiis  \va>  Johl!'  vfri  \>y  the  Athenians-,  in 
conscqiiLiicu  ul  iis  huviu;^  surrendered  to  the 
Mact-iluiii;ias  when  the  former  people  were  at 
war  witJh  Ca^aiuier :  Uiere still  remained,  how- 
ever, some  nuiDsortne  agora,  and  a  temple  dc- 
dicaletl  tci  Aj:ix.  Chaiullei  Mates  that  the  walls 
r  may  suU  be  itacud,  and  appear  lo  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  oircumierence.'*  Cram. 

Salamis,  or  Salamina,  a  town  at  the  east 
of  the  island  ofCjprus,  It  was  built  by  Teu- 
ccr,  WHO  gave  it  the  naine  uf  the  I^l;lnd  ol'  Sala- 
mis, from  wbicb  be  had  been  banij>hed  abod\ 
1970  jemis  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from 
this  circnmstanrc  the  epithets  of  (tntbigna  and 
aUcia  were  applied  to  it,  as  the  uiuiher  country 
was  also  called  vera,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
His  descendants  coniinaed  masters  of  the  town 
Ibr  above  800  years.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  rebuilt  in  the  lih  century,  and 
called  Cvnstantia.  Strab.  d.—UerodoL  8,  c. 
SM.  SbC^^norai.  I,  od,  7,  Tr.9l^Patetc.  1, c.  I. 
— Lfiiean.  3,  V.  183. 

SAi-im,  "a  town  of  Apulia,  situated  be- 
tween a  lake  thence  >  ri  l.  1  balapina  I'alus  and 
the  AuMus,  is  stated  by  Strabo  lo  have  been  the 
anporinm  of  Arpl  without  such  aotbority  we 
ahoold  have  fiten  uptin  Sipontum  as  answering; 
that  purpuNs  better  from  its  fjreater  proxiuniy. 
Tlib  town  laidclaimstoa  Grecian  origiD,thou!rh 
not  of  so  remoiea  date  astbe  Trojan  war.  We 
do  not  hear  ofSalapia  in  the  Roman  history  till 
the  second  Punic  war,  when  it  is  represented  as 
falliDgiAto  the  band5nf  the  Carthaginians,  afler 
the  b£l)e  of  Canna: ;  but  not  long  after,  it  was 
delivered  up  to  Marcellus  by  the  party  wbicb 
favoured  the  Roman  interest,  together  with  the 
Kju-rison  which  Hannibal  had  placed  there.  The 
Carthagiuiauj^neral  seems  to  hav  e  felt  the  loss 
of  this  tow^  aeverelyi  and  it  was  probably  the 
desireof  revenge  which  prompted  him,  after  the 
death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt  the  stra- 
tagem of  addressing  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
maoder's  ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  obfain  admission  with  his  troops. 
The  Salapitani,  however,  being  warned  of  nis 
design,  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  prox- 
imity of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mantiaaed,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  fnhtdrftants,  that  some  yea  rs 
nfler  thes*"  evrns: \hc  \  yeni'ved  nearer  the  const, 
where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assLst- 
anee  of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  prstor,  who 
caused  a  communication  to  be  opened  between 
the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable  remains  of 
britli  towns,  are  still  stan  liiu^  m  ^ne  distanre 
I'rom  each  other,  tinder  the  name  otSalpi,  which 
eenilrm  thia  aeeoont  of  Vitru vins.  ,The  Palus 
Salapinn,  rrnw  Tjizo  di  !>nlpi,  is  noticed  bjT  Ly- 
eophron  and  Lncan."  Cram. 

BAuaiA,  I.  a  street  and  ?ate  at  Rome,  which 
«d  towards  the  ooontry  of  the  Sabines.  It  re- 
eaived  the  name  of  fislana,  because  salt  (sai) 
wax  gene  rail  V  convcfcd  to  nome  that  war* 

Part  N 


Mart.  4.  ep  64.  ^11.  A  bridge.  caWed  Ssli^ 

/tu.s,  \v;i>  luilr  four  miles  from  Home  ibroagh 
ihe  balui  tait  gulc  ou  the  \  \\evA»io. 

Sai^ski,  a  fjcople  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, "  sitn* 
ated  to  the  north  of  the  Libicti,  and  at  the  foo* 
ol  the  Alps.  The  maih  part  of  their  icrritotj 
lay  chiefly,  however,  in  a  I  aiky,  which 
reached  to  the  summits  of  iheCiuuau  and  Pcn< 
nine  Alps,  the  Littk  and  Oreui  .s/.  Bernard. 
The  pas^age^;  ov'T  ilievp  ^ouniaiii.s  into  Gaul 
wcie  tiH)  iuijiurtaiu  an  •  tjccl  lor  the  Romans, 
not  toniake  them  juixious  to  secure  them  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Salas&i;  but  these  har^  moan- 
laineers,  though  attacked  as  early  as  609  U.  C. 
held  out  lur  a  loiig  time,  atid  were  iiut  firally 
subdued  till  the  feign  of  Augustus.  Such 
was  the  dilhculi  nature  of  their  country,  thai 
they  could  easily  intercept  all  communication 
through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the  heights. 
S(ralMi  ri;[iiesfnis  them  as  caiiynii;  on  u  sort  of 
predatory  warfare,  during  v  hich  liicy  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and 
even  veriliircd  lo  plunder  tne  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest  of  Julius  Ca-.sar.  Augustus  caused 
their  country  at  last  lobe  occupied  pennanentlv 
by  a  large  force  tmder  Tereniius  Varra  A 
great  many  of  the  SMastd  perished  in  this  fcm 
war,  and  iiie  rest  lo  the  numl>er  of  36,000,  were, 
sold  and  reduced  to  slavery."  (  Vid.  Avgusta 
Prffloria.)  Oram. 

Salentini,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apulia, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Calabria.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Brundusium,  Tarcnitini,  and  Hy- 
dnmtum.  JUU.  8,  v.  STO. — Virg.  JEn.  3,  V, 
m.—Varro  de  R.  R,  I,  c  SC— fiSfrot.  6^ 
Mela,  2,  c.  4. 

Sai.rhmm,  now  Salfmo,  a  town  of  the  Pi- 
ceniini,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
soath  of  Campania,  and  famous  for  a  medical 
school  in  the  lower  ages.  Ptin.  13,  c.  3. — £ie. 
31,  c.  45— />v^art.8,  V.4SB.— fWer«.  1,  c.  U. 
— Jlorat.  l,€}j.  15. 

Ssuilcis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near  Hali- 
eamasau^  which  rendered  effeminate  all  tho^e 
who  drank  of  its  waters.  Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  285. 
1.  IS^  ^^9^^fgin,  Ihb.  m.'^FtslM*.  de  K 
M- 

SAi^MANTici,  a  town  of  Spain,  now  SSsfa» 

rnanea. 

SalmAne,  I.  a  town  of  Ells  in  Pelopouncstrs, 
with  a  fountain,  from  wiurh  ihr  Knijifus  takes 
its  source,  and  falls  into  the  Alplicn^,  about  40 
stadia  from  Olympia,  which,  on  acf  oimt  of 
that,  Ls  called  Salmovis.    Ovid  3,  Amor.  el.  6, 

V.  43,  11.  A  promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

Dimys.  5. 

Saw,  now  JCulon^  a  river  in  SjHiin,  falling 
into  the  Iberaa.  Mart.  10,  cp.  90. 
Saloduruu,  bow  fiUnifV,  a  town  of  the 

Hclvetii. 

SXlAna,  SAt.ONJE,  and  Salon,  a  town  of 
Dalmatia,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  the  Airfaticf  conquered  by  Pollio,  who 
on  that  account  called  his  son  S  doninus,  in  ho- 
ncrtir  of  the  vicloiy.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
the  emperor  Dioeiesian,  and  he  retired  there  to 
enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity,  after  he  had  aKli- 
cated  the  imperial  purple,  ami  built  a  stately 
palace. Ii inii;'-  of  wlni'b  wf  r  ■- ' i M  '^poj)  in 
the  I6th  century  at  Spalairo,  about  three  milea 
tnm  AImm.  Zjucan.  4,  t.  4O4.^C0.  AiL 
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SAi«Yi(a,  or  Sau»  «u,  a  power  I'uliiaiioo  of  Gaul, 
'who  ezieodeU  from  the  Rhone  along  ihe 

soulliLM'U  baijk  of  ihe  Durance,  a!m^J^[  lo  the 
Ali^:  and  with  whom  the  Ma^isiiiaas  had  lo 
coa  .  Il  l  ffAMtiUt.-'La,  5,  c.  31  and  35, 
1.  Sti,  c. 

Samaha,  a  river  of  Qaul,  now  called  tkt  Stm- 
me,  winch  falb  inlo  the  British  chaaoel  near 

Abbeville. 

Samama,  a  city  ami  country  of  Pale:iiiae, 
famous  in  sacred  hStory.  The  inhabiiant.^, 
called  Samariums,  were  composed  of  Hcatlu-tis 
Biui  tcb.'Uiuus  Jews,  and  on  having  a  temple 
buiii  there  alter  the  form  of  that  of  Jerusalem, 
alasiiog  enmity  arose  belweeo  Ihe  people  of 
Jutt.ra  arul  of  bamaria,  so  (hat  no  intercourse 
took  piace  between  the  countries^  aud  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  Word  ol  zepinMeh,  and 
as  if  ii  were  a  cone. 

SAjuaoBBiVA,  a  town  of  Gaol,  now  Jmsctu, 
in  Picardy. 

SaU£.    Vul.  CephaUenia, 

SAMHttts,  a  people  of  Ilaljr,  who  inhabited 
ihe  country  situate  oetween  Campania,  Apulia, 
and  Latium.  They  distinguishea  themselves  by 
their  impiacriLtlo  haired  a^'auist  tlie  Romans  m 
the  hrsi  ogos  of  that  empire,  till  ibe/  were  at 
laid  totally  extirpated,  B.  C.  379; after  a  war  of 

years.  Tlnnr  chief  town  was  cnllcil  Sam- 
ntum  or  Samnis.  Lie.  7,  Sic. — Ftor.  1,  c.  16, 
&c.  1.3,  c.  Irf.  —StniA.  b.~LuM)i.  2.^EtUr»p.  3, 
.  SamosIta,  3  luwji  of  Syria,  in  Coraroagene, 
near  the  K'tphra:es,  below  moimt  Taurus, 
where  L  i -  i  la  was  born. 

Samotukack,  or  Samothhacia,  an  island  in 
the  £;<ean  Sea,  opposfite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus.  the  <•  vist  of  Thrace,  from  which  it  is 
dj»taiu  abuui  unlc.s.  k  was  known  by  the 
ancient  names  of  L^ucosia,  Mi;litis,  Kkclria, 
LeucaHMt  and  Darcfewta.  "  Though  jnsigni- 
ficaot  in  itiwlf,  considerable  celebrity  httaehes  to 
V  from  t!ie  rnvsterits  of  Cybfle  and  her  Cory- 
bootee,  which  ate  said  lu  have  urigitiaied  ihere, 
and  to  have  Iwen  disseminated  from  thence 
over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  nf  Greece. 
We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  investi^te  the  ori- 
gin either  of  'he  mystern-s  above  a!l«d«?dto, or 
of  theCabiric  worship,  wuh  which  they  were 
intimately  connected,  the  subject,  alihoufrli  in- 
teresting, bcin^  too  c^Mcureio  be  elucidated  but 
ill  an  elaborate disKertation.  Herodotus  is  posi- 
tive in  aifiniiin-  ihai  the  Samothracians  prac- 
ticed (he  Cubiric  or/nes,  and  states  that  they  de- 
rired  them  from  the  Pelaagi.  who  once  occupied 
that  island,  but  afterwards  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attira.  The  Samothracians  joined  the  Per- 
.siaa  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ;  an»l  on*- 
of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself  in  the  battle 
fit  Salamui.'*  Oast.  It  enjojred  all  its  rif  hts 
and  imm-aniries  under  the  Romans  till  rlif  rei^n 
of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  il,  wi'h  ihe  re^l  uf 
tlM  islands  in  the  -Egean,  into  the  form  of  a 
province.  Plin,i,c  l%.^Sttvi.  IQ.—f/'rpff. 
7,  c.  108,  ttc—Virg.  Mn.  7,  r.  .tft-^j,  2, 
C.  7  -PawJ.  7,  c.  4  — FZor.  2,     11  .  ' 

Sana,  a  town  of  mount  Aihos,  near  which  [ 
Xnrsea  b^an  to  make  a  duumd  toeonrejr  ihe  i 
sea,  I 
Sandaijotis,  a  name  srivcn  lo  Sardinia,  from  [ 
Its  resemblance  to  a  .sandal.    PHn.  3,  r.  7. 

SsNOAaius,  or  Sanuarui,  a  river  of  A«i'>  Mi- 
nor, rising  in  the  moontaiMtliata^pmite  Phiy- ' 


sm  Ixom  Gaiaiia.  ii  bclougs,  however,  to  toe 
lat.er  cunniry  aud  to  Biibjnia,  and  empties  imo 
the  EilTHie  S,m.  !)fiween  the  possessions  ol  the 
Thyiu  auii  ihc  Mariandyni.  '  it  is  still  called 
the  ISakaria. 

Sant6nu,  and  SANTdKis,  now  Saint^i^,  n 
people  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Qwm. 
Lvcan.  I,  v.  ^-i-l.—Mullol.  3,  ep.  %. 

Sapu^  now  iidviu,  a  river uf  Gaul  Cispadana, 
falling  into  the  Adriatic.    Lucuh.  *2,  v.  406. 

Sarace.s'k,  part  of  Arabia  Peir*a,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Saracens  w  hu  embraced  the  religion 
lit  Malioinet. 

Sabasa,  a  fortified  place  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Tigris.  Strt^, 

Saravus,  now  the  Srtr;,  a  river  of  Betgitno^ 
falling  iitiu  the  Moselle. 

SAsni,theuilinbiMnttiif8afdjnin.  VULS^ 
dinia, 

SAaDiNiA,  the  greatest  island  jn  Ihe  Mediter* 

ronean  allcr  Sicily,  is  situate  bet  ween  Italy  and 
Africa,  at  the  south  of  Corsica  I(  was  origi- 
nally called  Sandaliotii  or  Icknusi,  trom  its  re- 
semblm;,'  the  human  foot,  (r  Yf^s)  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Sardinia  troin  Sardus,  ason  of  Her- 
c-.ih-s,  wht)  seSiled  here  with  a  eii|'>ny  wlneh  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Libya.  Other  colo- 
nies, under  Aristaens,  Norax.and  lolas,  also  set- 
tled there.  The  Carthn^ininns  w'-rti  long  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans 
in  the  Funic  wars,  B.C.S31.  Som  -  all  it  with 
Sicily,  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  ^  The 
air  wa^  very  nnwhoTe.<<ome,  thmigh  ihe  soil  was 
fer'.ile  in  corn,  in  wine,  nnd  oil.  Neither 
wolves  nor  serpents  are  found  in  Sardinia,  nor 
any  poisonous  herb,  except  one,  which,  when 
eaten,  contrac!";  the  nrr\-es  and  is  attended  with 
a  paroxy.sm  of  lau^jhier,  the  forerunner  of 
death;  hence  rixus  Sardnuicus,  or  Sardmis. 
Cic.  ram,  7,  c 25.— Semwjt  ad  Vtff[.  %eci.  41. 

—  TheU.  Ann.  2,  c.  85.— 3IUii,  3,  c.  7.— Sffie*. 
2  and  5. — Cic.  pro  .}fanil.  ad  Q  fm'.  '2.  '*r>.3.— 
Plin.  3,  c.  l.—Pfn>!>.  10.  c.  17  —  Vuno  ,k  It.  R. 

—  V<U.  Mkx.  7,  c.  ii. 

SiROta,  or  Sarokb,  now  Siirt,  n  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  llie  cnpitol  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
silnnie  ai  the  fo.if  iif  mount  Tmolns on  ihe 
Ixiuks  ul  the  P.ieiuliis.  Il  is  celcbraien  lor  the 
many  sieges  it  snsiainetJ  against  the  Cimme- 
rians. Persians,  Medes,  Maoedooian.s,  loniaos 
and  Athenians,  and  for  Ihe  battle  in  which,  R 
C.  262,  Aniiorhit^  Sciter  was  defeated  by  Eo- 
mene<*,  king  of  Pergamus.  Ii  was  destroyed 
by  an  eailhqunke  in  the  reign  of  Til>erius,  who 
ordered  it  lo  be  rebuilt.  It  fell  inio  ihe  hands 
of  Ovrus,  B.  0.  .MS,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
.\ihenians,  B.  C  501,  which  became  the  cause 
of  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Dnrius.  Phd.  im 
.^tex.—Ocid.  Mhf.  II,  v.  197, 159,  fte.^SM. 
n— /frrflrf.  l,c.  7. 

SAimoNfa,  the  pet>}i.le  of  Rouss-don  in  France, 
at  'ho  foot  of  the  Pvtrnee-*.    PHn.  3.  e.  4. 

SABRnirA,  n  idwn  nf  Phomieia,  becwMft 
Tvre  and  S^'d'>n.  now  F^nrfand. 

9,KH\\\  v.r..  .ir  s^r  noMAT^  the InbtbiHuits  oT 

Sarin  <iia.     Vid.  Snrm'^lin 

S»'fNMTu.  nn  extensive  rountrv  at  the  north 
of  RiiTop  •  nntl  A«ia.  divided  inlo  European  and 
.Asia'io.  Tlie  F.'iroT>'*!^n  wn*  N>nnded  hv  the 
i><'enn  on  'ho  no*'  h  ofOrTtnunv.  ^nr)  thr  l'i5/t/- 
/7  on  the  w»^,  »he  }'>r.vx^  on  the  somh,  aiMi 
T^nais  oq  the  enK.  The  Asiatir  wi  t  bonlei 
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bf  Hyrcuiia,  tb«  TaDsis,  and  \he  Enxine  Sea. 

'Vi.v  I  )!  iiiLM- ctintnincd  the  nitxk'ni  kinpttt.ni>  oi 
fiujuiu,  J-'ulund,  LUAuania,  uwd  LilUc  TuiLary; 
and  IM  latter,  Oreal  Tartanj,  Ciratssia,  aud 
the  neighbvann;  cuuaiiy.  I'he  Sftrmatiawt 
were  a  savage,  vadrUized  natJon,  otiva  con- 
tuunded  with  the  Scythians,  ruitiiriiily  warlike, 
tuui  lamuus  lor  paiDdiig  their  bodies  lu  appear 
UKurv  terrible  in  the  field  of  baule.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperop?  llu-v  became  \>  rv  pnwertul, 
they  di:>;urt)ed  llie  ['«.'acc'  ul  llonit:  .aeii  lie- 
queiit  iiicursiuns;  nil  ni  last,  iricre.i>ed  by  the 
satrajse  hordes  ol  Scyibio,  under  the  barbarous 
•ames  of  Hun-s  Vandals,  GoUn,  Alans,  &c. 
Ihey  Micct^-^lully  invaded  and  ruined  the  em- 
pire in  lite  3d  and  4th  centaries  of  ihe  Chris- 
liu  era.  They  generally  lived  on  the  inuun- 
taiu»  without  any  habjiation,  except  their  char- 
Utij  whence  they  have  been  catten  Hamax/idii ; 
they  lived  upon  |)iiuidiT,  and  led  upon  milk 
mued  With  the  blood  ol  AorMi^j*.  Utrab.  7,  &c. 
<->.UUa,  3;  c.  A.—Diod.  'i.—Flor.  4,  c.  12.— Im- 
can.  1,  6ic.—Jw.  2.~OviJ.  Trisl.  3,  &c.  The 
ancients  did  attach  to  the  uaine  ul  Sannatia  a 
meoniDg  suthciently  definite,  as  the  boundaries 
civen  above  may  explatnj  but  it  vas  very  dif- 
ferent ft.*  regarded  Ihe  Sarmatae,  or  p^plc  in- 
habiting the  le^on  thus  indicated;  and  nicxlern 
invesii^ioos  lur  a  long  tumeunly  added  to  the 
obscuruy  that  prevailed  apoii  Ihb  point.  Vid. 

Sarmatiu'm  mare,  a  name  given  to  the 
Euxir.c  Sea,  because  on  the  coast  of  Sarmatia. 
Odd.  4,  tx  Pant.  ep.  10,  v.  38. 

SARtraa,  a  liver  of  Pteennro,  dividing  it  from 

Cainpisnia,  and  fallincr  into  the  Tutean  Sea. 
i^l.  1,  SyU  .  -2,  V.  :2tij.—  Vug.  jEn.  7,  v.  "738. 
'—Strut,  5. 

SaanNicoa  mmiB,  now  gvlf  of  EmgiOt  a 
bar  of  the  iBfean  Sea,  lying  at  the  aonth  of 

Atri  n,  Tnd  on  the  north  ol"  ihe  Peloponnc<:Ti«:. 
The  eturauce  iaio  it  is  between  the  promontory 
«if  Sanium  and  tliat  of  Scylbenm.  Some  sup- 
pose t)i-»i  this  part  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Siron.  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a 
sniall  l  iver  which  di.Miharced  iIm-Ii  un  the  coast, 
or  from  a  small  harbour  of  the  !«ame  name.  The 
Baronie  bay  is  about  69  miles  in  circunference, 
23  miles  in  its  broadest,  and  25  in  its  longest 
pait, accurdiner  lo  tuodern  calculation. 

SARPfcoON,  I.  n  town  of  Cilicin,  fain   1  -  [  ir  a 

leovtoaaived  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  11.  Also 

a  promoaiory  of  the  same  name  in  Citieia,  be- 
yoiid  which  An.iochii-^  wn-^not  permitted  losail 
bv  a  troritv  of  peace  \vhi<  h  he  had  made  with 
lh«  Romans.  Liv.  38,  c.  38.— .W-io,  I, «.  13. 
——III.  A  promuBtorv  of  Thrace. 

SAaaA,  a  town  of  Pbamicia,  the  same  as 
Vvvf.  It  rerei'vcs  ihi<>  n;ime  from  a  ^mn\\  shell- 
dsh  of  the  sAtne  name,  which  wa.<i  Ibund  in  the 
•t%hbourhoo<l,  and  with  whoae blood  garments 
were  dyed.  Henoe  eame  the  epithet  ofsarrn- 
tNu,  so  often  applied  to  Tvrian  colours,  as  well 
as  to  the  inhahitariLs  of  the  colonies  of  Ihe 
Tvrians,  narticulafiv  Carthage.  SU.  6,  v. 
6^.  1.  I.*!,  V.905.— nrjr.  <7.  %  fM^F^Hm 

SAanASTf^,  a  people  of  Campania,  on  the 
Samn*;,  who  .Ts.>-i<ted  Tiinnis  agaiwtt  Xjji^'K 
Virg,  yKn,  7,  v.  73a 

fauiailNA  an  ancient  town  of  Umbria,  wtere 
die  poei  Platittt»  was  bofa.  The  iBhaMiami 


are  cuiied  ^rsiunies.    Uttrtiat.  9,  ep.  59.". 

i't'u.      .    !  I  -  /  al.  H,  V.  lt;-2. 

bAso.v,  an  i»lund  at  the  t ntrance  of  the  Adri- 
atic feieu,  lying l>ei ween  Brundusiumand  Aulon 
on  the  coast  ol  Greece.  It  i.s  barren  and  in  hos- 
pitable. Stmt.  B.'-Lucan.  2,  v.  ti27,  and  5,  v. 
ijbd.—Sil.  It.  7,  V.  480. 

SATicCia,  and  Saticuu]*,  a  town  near  Ca- 
pua. Virg.  .Kn.  %  r.  799.— L»«.  9,  e.  HI,  1. 93, 
c.  3!). 

SatCba,  u  IsLiic  of  Laiium,  forming  part  of 
the  Pon  I  Hie  lakes.  SiL  B,  V.  3t&—  Vtrg.  jBik 
7,  V.  801. 

SiTiniBOM,  or  SATeasoM,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria, near  Tarcntum,  with  famous  ]  n mres 
and  horses,  whence  the  epithet  of  salureianvs 
in  HoraL  1,  SaL  fi. 

Satcrnia,  a  name  poetically  applied  to  Italy. 
It  was  an  early  appellation  of  Roine,  the  latter 
being,  a.s  u  i.s  supposed,  a  later  name,  and  aol 
of  Latin  origin. 

SATCatnM,  a  town  of  Calabna,  wheresiniftof 
all  kinds  were  dyed  in  different  colours  with 
great  .success.     1  irfi.  G.  2,  v,  197,  I.  4,  \ ,  'Xib. 

SAvo,or  Savona,  1.  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  liame  in  Campania.  Sial.  4. — 
Plin.  3,  c.  IL  A  town  ol  Liguria. 

SiiHOMiTJB.    Vid.  Sarmatia. 

S.»vus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  Ifori- 
cum,  at  the  north  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube,  after  flow ii^  through  Pannonia  in 
an  eastern  direction.    Ctovdivs  de  Stil.  9. 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  were  probably 
of  a  race  between  the  Teuionesaad  Seandina- 
viaii.s,  and  though  from  iheir  fir«t  appcnraned  in 
history  ihey  bore  the  character  ol  a  bold  and 
warlike  people,  yet  they  do  not  appear  with 
that  resistless  power  till  the  people  of  the  north, 
embractnir  a  new  life,  embarlml  upon  the  seas 
tornrrv  beyond  thrir  continent  ihe  devastating 
iiiduence  uf  iheir  at  tns.  The  conquesi  of  Eng. 
land  wa.<»  iheir  first  great  achievetneni;  and  their 
P!)tablishmeni  in  that  country  extended  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Saxon  name  throughoui  all  the  slates 
just  risinu'  'be  ruins  of  the  dismembered 
eiupire.  Plol.  3,  II.— CteW.  1.  Fulr.  v.  3(»2. 

ScjEA,  one  of  the  fates  of  Troy,  where  the 
tombof  Laomedon  was  seen.  The  name  isde- 
rived  by  some  from  o«a<a»  {sinifter.)  Jf<mer. 
//.— 13,  V.  7.1 

ScALABis,  now  SI.  Imie,  a  town  of  ancient 
Spnin. 

u  rfs,  or  Fr*T,nirM,  1.  a  river  of  Belrrinni, 
tu)v.  rnlled  ilie  S^A^W,  and  dividn^j^  ihf  modem 
:  o'lDny  of  the  ]\'etirrlaju/s  from  Hollmid.  C^rs. 

C.  (i,  V.  33.  II.  Poos,  a  town  on  the  same 

river,  now  called  CmiU.  Cotf. 

^*e^>M\nKH,  or  SrAMAN-nnr^s,  a  celebrated 
l  u  er  of  Tioas,  riMiit;  at  the  east  of  mount  Ida, 
■•P'l  I  T' M  L-  info  ihe  sea  below  Siga^um.  It  re- 
efive*  SiiT^ois  in  its  course,  and  towards  ila 
mnnth  ft  i<«  verr  muddy,  and  flows  Ihrooitk 
rt.iTi-^hrv  This  river,  nccordintr  Id  Homer,  was 
■ailed  .\"nlhux  by  ihe  g«i<l.s,  and  Reamnnder  by 
in  n.  Ii  was  usual  amon?  all  (he  virgins  of 
T'oits  to  bathe  in  the  Scamander  when  thev 
n--»»'»  ar'Sv^T  to  rul'ile  yenrs.  .I^lian.  Anrm  8, 


•-^y  —  r'rnf>  1  ird  H  —  T 


^Tr?n,  I, 


r.  H  — /W^.  //.  5.— P/«/.— ,f:«Am,  ep.  10. 
ScAMANnaiA,  a  town  on  the  ~ 

piM.  4,  c.  aoL 

2ai3 
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.  [»rcheniie<l  ihc  infMlern  kinj;(t":n>;  i!  Titrtanf, 
:  iinSiui  ill  A.M.i.^  CstuC/i^t,  .tju^ttj.ij,  me  inut^Ui, 

I  I*itiaitdf)ui  'i  ui  iIiiMf[itrjt,  Lii.iiuint.i^  itie  uonh- 

I  Ttie Scythians xrereidv'hk'ii  iiiui  M^vernl  nuiicws 

iuriiilA;.>i  ilK-;  ti.ui  no  i:uic>,  l>;it  cunuuually 
prupctly  ui  UiC  Uuiiian  (Miu^ik.    Ctc.  1  utiau^cU  litca  aaUtuajtU'v   i  uey  luuicu  tUeoi*' 

S<;APri:i(r*.K,  a  u*vtu    Thrace,  near  AUIera,  |  mAites  lu  l»car  labjur^iid  laii^jue,  ihey  «le.spujed 

ubjimdiu^  111  Mlvt^r  uit.l  goiil  imncs,  bel  iii-ct  ii,'  ^  iiionoy,  nii'l  livca  iii)i>n  luiilc,  and  covcieJ  ihem- 


Sci.i^i  inav.a,  a  uainc  given  l>y  ihe  ancients 
'<v  tltat  iiact  Hi  iciiuoiy  which  cuiiiaiii>  :iic 

Ui  L»o  au  i-iaiul.    Piia.  1,  c.  13. 
6cA.%r;A  8.1.VA,  a  wuvi.l  iti  Catiitianiai  tue 


tu  i'ii>i..yvii>l,'s,  WHO  u  Mip|U)sCil  ilierc  u»  ua.c 
u  1 1  i<  a  HI-.  tii>.u:y  i/l  tlK>  L'eiopjnntfMaa  Wiir.  , 
i4H*-fCl,  U,  V.  ttlt). — in  L'tM. 

ii\.A»nii,  a  ri(i!^'orruo:iniaiQsul'M:icv.Iutua, 
Vliio  i   •,  u  a  e  it.  iioiii  liiyi  iciiia.         U,  c.  '2^. 

ScjiNA,  u  liver  livlau  l,  ujw  ilic  H/i  ruiwa. 
0/v«tiu.  I,  c. 

S^tr.MS,  a  lownol'  Tr.>  i-,  wlieie  ilie  vvurici  ol' 
TliejiLiraMiLsuaU  Ai  Uiiu.ic  wcie  lou^  cuaccal- 
eii  (iiKiu'i  grotuiit,  and  ibiiuged  by  Uiewtii, 

'  SuiiiuiA,  a  Mii:itl  villt;;.;  of  Egypt,  wiib  a 

iL>c'.i  y.ml,  iK'iwtvM  tiir  uc>k*ra  tnouttis of  ibe 

Nile  iuui  Alexaiiili  la. 

Scivnlua,  an  nlaiul  in  tiie  ^geaii  S.;a,  op- 
puL-itZe  ui^aat  Peiivma  ua  tbc  coa^t  ot  Tbca-^aiy. 
Vai.  Fttiu.  '1 

SciKAOiuM,  a  prumontorj  uf  Auie«,iNi  the 
Sai'uiiicu.'t  Siiiii.s. 

ScoMBKUN,  a  mouuiam  or  Thrace,  near  Rlio- 
ilopc. 

ScortDiHci,  au^l  SonKiHsi;*,  a  people  of  Pan- 
nuiik\  aiiti  riiiaco,  well  knuu  n  Juriu;^  ihi  reign 
ul'  (tic  Hunuu)  eiu4Hri'ui-s  tor  iUeirbar(ianiyau>l 
auciviliz«(l  manners.  They  were  fund  ul' or  tak- 
ing hunian  blo  Ai.nii.l  th^y  ffe.ioially  >iiorilK'eil 
ibeii"  capiive  encnitv^  i.j  .iicir  gotU.  Ltic.  41,  c. 
\Q.—Sii<i.'>.  7— /.'/<//•,  3,  c.  4. 

SixiTi,  the  ancient  inbabilanM  of  Scotland, 
uieniioned  a.^  dilferent  from  tiie  Picis.  Clon- 

iian  dc  Uo.i.  3,  cniis.  v.  51.     Vid.  CaUdimia. 

SLU).rK\N«.  a  I'ivci  oC  Gaiil  Ct-spadaua,  rail- 
ing into  (lie  I'd,  now  called  l*ailAf».  /«t9.  41, 
C  Vi      \  \H  —Piui.  3,  c.  h> 

Scvui-KUAi,  a  !own  ui  ilie  Drulii,  buili  by 
|fn(:'^ili<-'iis  al  the  head  of  an  Athenian  colony. 

ScvLi^M,  a  promontory  ol'  Peloponne.sus, 
on  the  000.4  of  Arf^olis. 

ScvHos,  ;i  r^i.-lr.-  and  hnrren  isla..il  in  the 
iB^ean,  at  the  UihUuicc  ol  about  miles  uarth- 
caM  ftota  Ettbcca, sixty  mile* in  ciicuini<  rence. 
It  wax  orii^inally  in  the  pomcQiton  of  the  Pela»- 
gianx  and  Carianii.  Achillea  retired  there  not 
to  ff  i  [<i  ihe  Trciiin  war.  and  became  fnihci  of 
NeopiuleinusbyDeidaniia,  the  daughter  oi  kin^ 
Lycomedes.  Scyros  wa;*  conquored  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon.  Homer.  QiL  10.  v. 
fi08.~OoM.  MM.  7,  y.  m,  I.  13,  V.  156.— 
1,  r.  '.—Slrnb.  !). 

ScYTHJB,  tiie  inhabitants  of  Scyihia.  Vid. 
SCTlhia* 

Sc'n'nu,a  Ian;e  country  atinate  on  the  most 
northern  part*  of  Europe  and  A^a,  from  which 

circniri- tanre  it  is  :^LM)crallv  denoniinaicd  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic.   The  most  northern  pans 
Seyihta  were  aninhabtieil  on  account  of  (he 

extffnn:  coldness  ih-^  olimaie.  The  more 
southern  in  Asia  ihai  were  inhabited,  weredL'i- 


.scl  vc.'.  tt  i.ii  llie  .^kms  ut  Uicu  tatilc.  The  vir- 
tue>  M.vincd  lo  tluai  isli  among  iliein;  and  (hat 
philosophy  Olid  nioderaiion  n  iuctioiber  nation* 
wished  to  ocqniic  l>y.  .s.iuly,  seemed  natund  lo 
ihein.  Suni  jatuh>ii>,  h  isvevi  i  ,  i  ep,  e  ■.ni  them 
a.s a.sava:^e  and  ijarbaiou->  pcj^ilo,  u  no  icd  upon 
human  lle?<li,  u  hodraiiK  the  btu  >d  of  their  COie- 
inies,  oiid  used  the  £cu11m  ul  iravelleis  as  veaseb 
in  their  s;icriiicos  to  (heir  god>.  The  Seyihians 
inad  j  f  i'eral  irruitiionshpuii  ihe  inoi*.- .southern 
province^  ut  A&ux^  esptsuaily  U.  C.  when 
they  remained  in  pusssescstim  of  A*iia  Minor  for 
is  year>,  and  we  lind  tliem  a:  difl'cjcn:  perio*!:* 
extcmling  their  coiiqnesis  la  Kiuopc,  aiiJ  peue- 
traling  a.s  ihr  a.s  Ei,'ypi.  Their  government  was 
mouarcbicai,  and  tlie  dele  rence  wh(chthevjNUid 
to  their  .sovereigns  was  unparalleled.  When 
ihc  'iciii^' 'died,  his  Utdv  w.is  cai  rird  ilirou^h 
every  province,  where  u  wasi  iciiv  jit  solemn 
proc6s.sion,  and  alter  ward.-^  bin  i-d  In  (he  fictt 
centuries  aller  Chrisi  they  invaded  the  Roman 
empire  with  the  Sarmatians.  Vid.  Snrmalia 
and  MaisaiseUe.  Ikrodot.  I,  c  4,  ^lc. — Strab 
"i.^Uiod.  ±—  Vai.  Max.  b,  c.  A.—JiuUt^  3,  c 
1,  ^c—Otid.  ^M.  1,     ti4, ).  %  V.  m 

SEBKN'.VYri.s,  a  toU'ii  of  lht»  nd'a  in  F^^^ff- 
That  branch  ol  liie  iNile  vvluch  (lows  near  it 
has  been  called  llie  Stbennt/f  ic.  PUh.  5,  c.  10^ 

SeatTCs,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  follii^ 
into  the  bay  of  jyafUt-.i;  whence  the  epirhet  Sfc- 
!/clkis,  1^1  von  to  one  of  the  nynipiis  who  fre- 
quented iLs  borders  and  became  moihr  r  (£ba- 
lus  by  Telon.    Virg,  jSn.  7,  v.  731. 

SkoOni.  rrn  anci<»nt  nation  of  Gaul  Their 
country  was  in  tlie  upper  nast  ol  the  V'aiiut 
Pennina,  and  \l.eii  principal  town.  CiviiasS^ 
dunorum,  is  now  Ston.   Ctcs.  UeU.  a.  3. 

SBoatra,  a  town  of  Sicily,  foiimlet)  by  jEn«- 
a.s  or,  actording  to  some,  by  Crini»u.%.  Vid, 

SKaoHBiCA,  atown  of  Spain,  near  Sofrtintnoi. 

Plin.  3,  c.  3. 
SeaovM,  a  tnwn  of  S^win,  of  preat  power 

the  atfo  (»f  ihc  Ci-snrs.  Ii  s!ui>d  at  tin-  fiead  of 
one  of  the  small  sireanv  thni  t.mnrd  thf  Da- 
rius, and  .still  retains  itft  anc;<-ii!  nanic,  b-'inf 

one  of  the  principal  townt  of  Old  Cn.<tiic, 
ScmrNTivw,  a  town  of  Britain,  supptyscd  lotnf 

Caruarvf>n  in  Wium.     Crrr..  (7.  ."S,  c.  'Jj 

Secusiani,  a  people  of  G.ud  on  ilic  Loire. 
Cm.  G.  1,  c.  10.— 1,  r. 

Sr.f.Kvr'iA.  I.  a  town  of  Babylonia.  Tli-s  plare 
owed  iLs  ori;,Mn  lo  Seieueiis  Nicalor,  and  wa5 
erected  avowediv  as  a  rival  to  Babylon.  It  stood 
upon  the  tight  bank  of  the  Tis:ri^  oppoetiie  the 
Parthian  city  of  CtexiTdion.  The  bishop  of  this 
sec  was  in  prr»ce?vs-  nf  time,  when  the  r?hristian 


relii^ion  .inperseded  the  old  5upers(iiion,  invented 
tingnished  by  (he  nameof  Scvthia  intra    extra  \  with  the  dimity  of  Primate  of  all  the  churches 

mtmm,  &e.   The  boundaries  of  Scyihia  were  i  east  of  Svria.  II.  Another  of  Syria,  on  ihe 

onlmoWBtothe  anctentx,  as  no  trawWer  had  I  s^shorc'eenerally  called  P/^na.  fodl^iinifrisn 

pf  nrrrn:- d  Vi^vond  the  va«t  tracts  of  land  which  i  it  from  other*;  of  the  ^ittu-  ntm  ■  Ti  re  were 
lay  at  ihe  north,  east,  and  we$u  Scythia  com«1  no  less  than  six  other  cities  wbicb  were  called 
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6«}euc  ia ,  and  w  1 1  ich  h  a  d  a  1 1  recei  ved  thei  r  name 
Inm  tklevcw  ^icalor.  They  n  ore ull  siluaie 
ill  the  kiofddiii  ot  Syria,  in  Ci  I  ic  m,  and  near  ihe 
Eupbra(e:>.  J-'lor.  11,  c.  \  l.—  Piu(.  m  Dem  —Mt- 
te,  1,  e.  I'i.—airai*.  11  and  Ib.—Jt^itn.  6,  c  tJb. 
SnJHias,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received 
name  fi  oiu  Sclcurus,  thi-  IiuiihIlt  of  the  Sy- 
nau  ciiiiure  aliL-r  idc  dcuWi  ul  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  was  also  called  l\lrayolis  from  the 
liBiar  ciues  il  couamed,  called  also  suter  cities : 
Seleiida  esUed  alter  Seleneaa,  AntiQch  caUea 
after  his  irtih*^.  Laixlicea  alkr  hismotlm,and 
AintiH'a  attcr  hi»  wiie.    Straib.  16. 

BELGt,  a  town  of  Pampbylia,  made  a  colony 
by  the  Laoodaemoaiuia.  lav.  36,  c  13.— 
istrtibo. 

Sr.i.iM  NX,  (ir  SKi.lNirs,  {untis.)  I.  a  town  on 
Ute  9001  hem  pans  of  Sicily,  founded  A.  U.  C. 
137.  It  received  its  name  from  atx^vtw^  pardey, 
which  grew  there  in  nbiind^ncf.  Tfu*  marto  of 
its  ancient  consequence  aie  visible  in  ujc  vene- 
table  rums  now  foand  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Virf.  Jin.  3,  V.  m~f»Mtf.      c  19  II 

A  rtver  of  Elis  in  PetoponttCMis,  whiehwalered 
ihetuwti  of  Scillus.  J^ntis.  5,  c.  0.  III.  An- 
other Kt  Achaifi.  IV.  Ano;her  in  Sicily. 

'    '  V.  A  rivcranil  lowii  ufCilicia,  where  Tra- 
|f«n  .i:,-  1.    J.ii.  'Xy  c.  -JO—StTaO.  11 — -VI 
TxkM  '.•:!rjll  Mv  M->  ri  -ir  Diana's  li-iuplc  ai  iiplii  - 

VI-    /-v  t  :'  -  v.»  VII,  .\  lake  at  the 

entrance  of  the  Cajrster.   Strai.  14. 

8Bu.iiai*,  a  town  of  Laeoaia,  "situated  near 
the  contJ'i'-nci!  of  the  (Enus  and  Gon::vlns,  in  a 
vnliey  cof»jiued  net  ween  two  raouniains  named 
Kva<i  and  Olympas.  It  commanded  the  onlf 
road  by  i^hich  an  army  could  enter  Laconia 
^rom  the  north,  and  was'iherefore  a  position  of 
creat  imporlan-  i-  (or  the  defence  ot  ihe  capital, 
'rhnswhen  Eparatnonda.s made  his  attaci<  upon 
Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing'  the  pa.sses 
which  led  from  Arr  adia  into  enemy's  rinin- 
(."•y.  was  lo  march  directly  upon  SoUasia  wuh 
nil  h  IS  I  ff  >ops.  CIcomenes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  wa^ 
attacked  in  this  Mrone  parition  bjr  Anii|pinus 
Duaon,  nnd  totally  defeaied,  after  an  obMiHite 
'•ftnflict.  Wli.-ii'  P.iii'^anias  visited  LacOOia, 
Sella'-ia  \*a«t  in  ruiii.s.''  Cram. 

Sp.i.i.tis,  a  river  of  Peloponaestis,  ftiUng  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.    limner  il. 

Sklvmhiiu,  a  town  of  'riirarr,  on  the  Pro- 

P  .'lii-    !.!v.  ;!'.t,  r 

•  SKMN<'iN»y^  a  people  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Suevic  family.    They  occupied  the  re- 
Ci  in  Ivin:;  b»'f^v^•  n  the  Od'-r  and  the  /'?/V,  tn 
wartls  Ih'fir  sources,  and  were  stirroiUHieti  by 
the  mom  'varhke  of  the  German  tribes. 

fiK!<tA,  I.  a  town  of  Hetrurta,  caia  of  Vola- 
lerra  and  "yonth  of  Florentia.  It  was  .mmam- 
ed  Julia.  :  >  (listinsruish  ii  from  the  Uinbrian 
town  of  the  same  name.  As  Sienna.  am>>n? 
the  repobliean  cities  of  the  middle  a?es.  it  l>c- 
rame  ^""'^•nons  for  the  pnrt  whieh  it  Ixirc  in 
iht*  ditrffcnces  of  the  Gnelphs  ami  Ghibelines, 
tnd  i'i  now  most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of 

(he  idiom  in  use  among  its  iithahiianui.  II. 

\oo^ber,  ^tnrnamed  Oaflka,  now  f^iwntlia  in 
CJmhria.  "  Il  wa^  colonizer!  bv  the  Roniin^ 
after  the  v  had  expelled,  orra  i  h  »■  r  e  x  t  e  r  tm  n  ated , 
the  Sennnea,  A.  U.  C.  471;  but  aecnrdin?  to 
Lirv  so-ne  vcar<  l»en»re  that  dale.  During  the 
.•:ril  war*;  betweea  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena, 
whkli  aided  with  fht  latlvr,  waa  lahea  and 


sacked  bf  ffoMpay.*    Cram.    There  was  i 
a  Muall  rirer  m  tfte  naighhoorhuud  which  b9fe 
the  name  of  jtma. 

Skno.nes,  I.  an  uncivilized  iia:iun  of  Gallia 
Transalpina,  who  left  liicii  uuuve  }H)ssession8, 
and,  under  the  conduct  of  BrennuN,  invaded 
Italy  and  pilliu"'d  R m  -.  They  arteiwiiids 
united  with  Uk;  L  iniii  i,  Launs,and  Etrurians lo 
make  war  against  the  Romans,  till  ibey  were 
totally  destroyed  by  Doiabella.  The  chief  of 
their  towns  in  thai  part  of  Italy  where  thejM^ 
lied  near  Umbria,  and  which  from  them  was 
called  S«;nogallia,  were  Fantim  Fortuna;,  Sena, 
Pisanrnm,  and  Ariminuin.  i  -  CimtM^i.  Lmt 
can.  1,  V.  '2b\.—Sil.  8,  v.  1^1—7,11.  5,  c.  36, 

Ac. — Flor.  II.  A  people  of  Germany  near 

the  Sueviis. 

Scpus,  a  cape  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  north  of  Eoboea,  now  iSL  Oe&rgt. 

Ski»tem  aquje,  I.  a  (Hiriion  of  the  lake  near 

Reate.  Vic,  4.  Alt.  15.  II.  Fraires,  a  inoun» 

tain  of  iHbtiHteiua,  now  Gdkl-Mmm.  Hr^. 
17.— —UI.  Maria,  tha  entrance  of  the  seven 
months  of  the  P». 

Skquana,  a  river  ()(  Ganl,  which  .separates 
the  territories  uf  the  Belgx  and  the  Cclia;,  and 
IS  now  called  la  Seine.  (Sinik.  4.—JI*to,  3,  e.  fi. 
— Lvatit.  1,  V  1*25. 

Sk.ji;  vM,  a  [  enf.le  uf  Gaul,  near  the  territo- 
ries oittii-  ^I'.iini,  ;  ll.r-.^<"/  f  rii.i!  II. DIM.; 

Jum^  I'amooK  (or  their  wars  against  Rome, 
The  eonnttywhieh  they  ini»Dited  is  now  call* 
ed  Frnneke  CampUt  or  Upper  Bmrgundw.  Cos. 

Heil.  a. 

SKitDONts,  a  lake  between  E^'pi  and  Pales* 
line,  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Lasiu.'s,  where 
Tvphun,  the  murderer  of  CNiris,  is  said  (o  hare 
[ieri>heri.     It  li.'is  ilii'  ijaiiu?  of  Sfbaiet 

liniiimL,  (toai  tlic  insi  i>in^  of  Jcrttsalem  of 
that  name,  who  died  on  his  retnm  from  an  eX* 
|x'di:ii.Ti  m  Egypt."  l/Anrilk 

.Skrkji,  u  nation  of  Asia,  accoitiini;  to  Ptole- 
my, between  the  Ganges  and  the  eastern  ocean 
in  the  modeni  TMmI.  They  were  naturally 
of  a  meek  dispoaition.  Silk,  of  which  the  fhh* 
rication  wa.s  unknown  to  the  am-ients,  who 
imagined  that  the  materials  were  collected  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,  was  broni^hc  to  Rome  (Vom 
their  countrA',  and  on  that  acconni  it  receivetl 
the  name  of  Sericvm,  and  theiiee  a  panncnt  oi 
dr--  '-  iiT^ilK  I'.  iMMc'l  :->  'r,i  i;:.</is.  Hcliogaba* 
lu«,  the  Roman  emperor,  wa:^  the  Ursl  who  wore 
a  5ilk  dress,  which  at  that  lirae  was  sold  fbr  its 
weieht  in  eold.  It  afierwards  beeurne  vrr 
cheap,  and  conNequenllv  was  the  comtnori  dix^^ 
among  the  Uurpans.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Seres  are  the  9ame  w  the  Chinese.  PM.  6,  c. 
\6.~'if9raf.  1,  od.  V.  9.— £««e«.  I,  v.  19, 1. 
10.  V.  Ui  and  m  -Otid.  Am.  I,  el.  14,  v.  & 
—  I'lVs-.  fi.  '2.  V.  I'21. 

SKijipiu  s,  an  island  in  the  JRiienn  Sea,  nboul 
3.'>  miles  in  e ircnmfcrenee,  aecordini:  lo  Pliny 
onlv  1"2,  verv  barren  and  uncuUivnted.  Th»; 
U  iinans  ironetnlly  .sent  their  criminals  there  in 
banishment,  and  it  was  there  that  Catsius  §«. 
v^rns.  the  orator,  wasextled.  and  there  he  died. 
.■\ecordine  .T!li:in  the  f^(r'^  of  this  island 
never  croaked  but  when  ihcy  were  removed 
from  the  island  loanothcr  place  they  were  more 
noisy  and  clamorous  than  others;  hence  the 
proverb  of  teripkui  rana  applied  to  a  man  who 
never  make  nor  sinx<«-  ThiSL  however,  li 
986 
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tsmi  be  a  ii.istake  by  modern  trarellers. 
b  was  ua  ibe  cuasl  ol  Sci  iplius  thai  the  chest 
wms  ducovered  in  which  Acrisius  had  exposed 
hu  daughter  Daiiae  and  her  son  Perseiu. 
Sfrat.  hi.^.Bliam.  Amm.  3,  c.  37.— Mrto,  % 
C  T—ApoUod.  1.  c.  9  — 7\icj/.  ilMk  4,  C  il.— 

0.  u.  .m.  5,  V.  aia,  1.  7,  V.  t»5. 

Hnros,  or  Sestus,  a  Unm  of  ThfBee,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  exacUy  opposite  Aby- 
dos  on  the  Asiatic  side.  U  is  celebraied  ibr  tlic 
bridge  which  Xcrxestbailt  ihere  across  the  HeJ- 
leapoai,  as  also  ibr  being  tbe  seat  ot  the  amours 
«f  Hero  and  Leander.  Mtla,  %  c.  i.-^Sirab. 
rS.~Mits<tuji  de  L.  &  H.—Virg.  a.  3,T.858. 
—OvU.  Heroid.  18,  v.  8, 

Setabis,  a  town  of  S^aili,  between  New  Car- 
thage and  Snganttim,  mmous  for  ihe  inaiiufac- 
lure  ol"  iiiien.  ThurK  was  also  a  small  river  ul" 
the  same  name  in  the  neighbour  hooij.  Sil.  16, 
V.  Ali.—airab.  2.^Mda.  ±  c  i».—PU».  3.  c  3, 
1 19,  c.  1. 

8ct!»,  a  town  of  Latium,  abo^'e  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  ceiebraied  lur  its  wuies,  wiuc h  A u^us- 
lus  is  said  lo  have  prclerred  to  all  others.  Min. 
14.  c.  e.—Juv.  5,  T,  U.^S9L  10,  V.  37.— Jifcr- 
tial.  13,  ep.  112. 

Skvo,  a  n(l;,'e  of  muunlains  bciw  ccn  Norwai/ 
and  Sweden,  now  called  or  Do/re.  Plin. 
4.e.l& 

Ssxn^  AavK,  now  Ait,  a  plare  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  where  theCimbri  were  defeated  by 
Marius.  It  owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius 
Calrinns.  who  sobdoed  tlie  Salrea,  or  Salnvii, 
whence  the  e|iiihei  Sextte.  The  term  Aqmc 
is  used  in  relerence  to  its  warm  baths.  U  t)c- 
came  at  length  the  metropolis  of  NarboDensi.s 
9ecuada.   O'ilaviUe.— Ltv.  61.^F«a.  Fmlerc. 

1,  c.  15. 

STcAMDRr,  or  Syoambri.  "  The  iiicainf/ri 
inhabued  ibe  soiitti  shIc  of  the  course  of  the 
Ldppc.  Pressed  -bv  (be  Cattians,  powerful 
aetl^bboaR,  whom  Gaemr  calls  Suevi,  they  were 
together  with  the  f/J/i,  received  into  Gaul  on 
the  led  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  AugiMus; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  people 
who  occupied  this  po^^iiion  under  the  name  of 
Ous^erni,  were  Sicanibrians.  It  was  in  favour 
of  liie  r  ii.ui-  tfint  (  '.■r>-ir  crossed  ilic  ILiine,  at 
the  extremity  of  ilie  territory  of  Treves^  ravaged 
that  of  the  Stcambrians,  and  caa<«ed  the  Cattians 
lo  decamp."  D'AnvUU. 

SiCA.MBiUA.  the  country  of  the  Sicambri.  farm- 
ed the  m>l<Tn  p  rnvinoe  of  OacMerlaaif.  Claud. 
tn  Enltvp.  1,  V.  3t£i. 

SIcAXi.    Vid  fjtttium. 

Sicca,  a  tow  n  of  N  uiiidia.  at  the  west  of 
tJartha^e,  which  received  fr  nn  Venus,  who 
was  woishippcd  there,  ihe  epithet. of  Venerea. 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  still  visible  around  the 
niodci  u  place,  which  is  called  f/r'^s.  ami  other- 
wise K<f;  "although  Shaw,  an  Eri'.:!ish  trn- 
veller,  to  whose  inforroatioa  we  owe  mnch  of 
the  top  );;raphtca1  inteUii^nce  of  thi«  eountrv, 
mak'-s  a  distiiiciion  between  those  names,  as 
appropriate  lo  two  several  positions."  D'Ati- 
lriUf;.—Saf  in  Jug.  56.  I 

SictUA,  the  larjjcst  and  mast  relebratei  isl-  I 
and  In  the  Mediterranean  Sf>ft,  at  the  bottom  of  | 
Italy.  It  was  anciently  crt^    '  Sirunin,  T\ina-\ 
crid.  and  Triquetra.   It  is  of  a  trians;ular  form, 
and  htm  three  relented promoDtoiieii,  one  look- 
ing towaida  Africa,  called  Li'lybvniii;  Pachy- 
9d& 


num,  looking  towards  Greece ;  and  Pelorum,  to 
wutds  Italy.  iSicily  is  about  tiUU  miles  IB  cil- 
cumference,  celebrated  foriu  iiiltilil7,«>lBQdl 
soihat  it  was  called  oaeofthegnmanes  of  Rome, 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  rewards  the  husbandman 
an  hundred-lbld.  It^  most  famous  ':uies  w  ere 
Syracuse,  Messana,  Le(mtim|Lilyba!um,  A^t- 
gentum,  Gela,  Drepannm,  Eryx,  6ic.  The 
highest  and  mt)st  famous mouniaju  in  'he  island 
is  i£ttia,  wha.M?  Irequenl  erupiious  are  dange- 
rous, and  ol\en  fatal  to  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants ;  from  which  circnnaiaficetha  ancimts 
supposed  that  the  forfes  of  Volean  and  the  Cf> 
clops  were  place  !  ili-  ro.  TU'.'  \>:>''\^  i'tis^n  that 
iheCvclops  were  the  original  mhubilanis  uf  ilua 
island,  and  that  at)er  them  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicanr  a  jx*oplc  nf  Spmn,  nnd  at 
last  of  the  Siculi,  a  natKtti  ol  Itaiy.  1 1*.  Si- 
euiu  The  plains  of  Enna  are  well  known  for 
their  exoaUent  hoocjr,  and,  aocordiiig  to  Diodo- 
rtis,  the  hoirndB  loM  their  accnt  in  fainting,  on 
account  of  the  many  (vloriferous  plants  that  pro- 
fusely perfumed  the  air.  Ceres  and  Proserpme 
were  tne  chief  deities  c£  that  place ;  and  it  was 
there,  acrordinir  to  poetical  tradition,  that  the 
latter  was  carried  away  by  Piiilo.  The  Pbceni- 
clans  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  there, 
and  at  last  the  Cartbasinians  became  masters 
of whole idand, tillther  were  OKpasBesaed 
of  it  by  the  Romans  in  the  Pnnic  wars.  Some 
authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally  jom- 
ed  to  the  coniinent,  and  that  it  was  separated 
from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  straits 
of  the  Cbarybdi?  were  thus  formed.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sicily  vv(  i  "  so  fond  of  Inxurj',  that 
Stcula  mcAue  biecame  proveii>ial.  The  rights 
of  citisras  of  Rome  were  extended  to  Ibem  br 
M  Antony.  Cur.  14  Aft.  \'2.  Verr.  2,  c.  13.— 
Homer.  Od.  9,  ^c. — Justim.  4,  C.  1,  &c. —  Virg. 
En.  3,  V   11  1.  ^r  —Il4iL  U,  v.  11,  &c.—Plin. 

3.  c.  8,  dec.  The  island  of  Naxos,  in  the 

.£<!rean,  was  called  Little  Sicily,  on  account  oi 
its  fruitfulncss. 

SicoRUs,  now  Segro,  a  river  of  liispanta 
Tarraconensis,  risin?  in  the  Pyr»*na'an  niom> 
tains,  and  falling  into  the  l»  i-ms  ;i  K  le  aUive 
its  mouth.  It  w  as  near  this  liver  lii'ii  .1.  C«?sar 
conquered  Afraniusand  Potrciu^,  tin  partisans 
of  Pompey.  Lucau.  4,  v.  14,  130,  &c. — PUn, 

3,  c.  a 

SialM.     Vid.  [yjf!'iTn. 

SiortJ  PRirrrM,  Ihe  sen  which  separates 
Sicilffhnn  Italy,  is  15  miles  lonsr,  but  in  soum 

E laces  so  narrow  that  the  bnrkiDg  of  do(?s  can 
e  heard  from  shore  to  sh«»re.  This  .strait  is 
supp'Kcd  to  have  been  lormed  bv  an  i  virthqiiake, 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  coatinent. 
'*  We  find  the  name  of  Mare  Sicalum  apirffed 
to  the  waters  which  washed  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Greece."  f!tra6.  *J,  1*23.— P/ij*.  4.  5. 
—Cf«M.^lHin.  3,  c.  8. 

SiCT-nv,  mw  linsilieti,  a  town  of  Poloponn^ 
su«.  the  capital  of  Stcvnnin.  **  Pew  cities  of 
Greece  could  boi^'  (if-<ti(  b  bish  nntiqui^v,  since 
it  already  existed  under  the  names  of  /E^ialea 
and  Mecnne  Ion?  before  the  arrlral  of  Pelops 
in  the  Penin«Ti1a  Homer  rrprf«rnt«!  J^icvoa 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Myccnn^  with 
the  whole  of  Achaia.  Pniisania^  and  other 
gcnealc^i.sts  have  handed  down  to  nsa  long  list 
of  the  kmgs  of  Sicyon,  fhmi  .£^1ns  itsfiiimd* 
or,  to  the  coiiqtte»c  of  the  eiif     the  Dotiant 
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■ad  Heracttda,  tnm  vkidi  period  it  b«camf 
Mbject  to  Argos.  lis  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named,  Hyllas,  Pamphyli, 

Dyinintae,  and  yE'^iahis,  a  i  l.i- - ifi<  rision  jnlro- 
duced  bjr  (be  Doriann,  and  adopted,  as  ve  kam 
fkvm  fwradotus,  by  the  Affives.  How  loaf 
•  connexion  •;n!^>isted  between  the  two  ^^t^tes 
'We  are  noc  intunoed;  but  it  appears  thni  whes 
Cleisthenes  became  tyrant  of  Sirvon  they  were 
iadqwuleiit  of  each  other,  since  lieroddius  re- 
iMes  tlmt  wliilsi  at  war  with  Aram  be  changed 
the  namrs  of  the  Sicvonian  tribes  which  were 
Donan,  that  ihey  might  not  be  the  same  a5  those 
0f  the  adverse  city  ;  and  in  ordor  lo  ridienletHe 
Sicvonian?;,  ihe  historian  adds,  that  he  named 
thi'm  alicsii  after  such  nnitnal"!  as  [n^s  and 
aws;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the  lormer 
ajipeliations  were  however  i^ored.  Sicyoa 
comtiDaed  tinder  the  dominion  oTtrrants  for  the 
space  cr  one  hnmlrrd  vear>;  ;  ni  h  being  the 
mildness  of  iheir  rule,  atui  ihcir  observajice  of 
Ihe  eXHiing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld 
the  crown  ihiwtran«;miited  from  one  generation 
to  another.  It  appears,  however,  from  Thocy- 
did»>,  ihnf  at  ihc  iimo  of  ihc  Pchiponnesian  war 
the  government  had  been  changed  to  an  ari^o* 
craey.  In  that  eontest,  the  Sicyoniatts.  from 
their  Dnrinn  origin,  natnrnlly  espoh^ed  the 
cause  of  Sparta;  and  the  litarilime  sitnation  of 
their  terriu>ry  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the 
ravages  of  the  naval  liorces  oi*  Atbeaa.  After 
the  battle  of  Lcnctra,  we  learti  from  Xenophon 
that  Sicvon  on-^e  inorv  hrcnmf  subject  to  n  d«»- 
potir  covornment,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of 
lu  principal  ciiixens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
hend  with  ihf»  rLssis.:ancc  of  the  Art^ives  and 
AreaHiar.-'.  His  rcijrn,  however,  was  not  of 
longduratK'n, being  waylaid  at  Thebes,  n  hither 
he  went  to  conciliate  the  lavotir  of  that  power, 
by  a  parly  of  Sicyoniaii  exiles,  and  nrarderea 
in  the  very  citadt !.  On  the  death  of  Alrxandcr 
the  Great,  Sicvon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Akx-, 
•Oder,  fMin  of  Polyspercbon ;  tmt  on  his  bcin<; 
asfB-ssina(c«i,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Ibe  in- 
hahitnnis  o!  '.he  city  endeavoured  to  recover 
ihei,  li'icitv.  Such,  however,  wa-  thrconraije 
and  firmne>»displaved  bj-  Cratcsipolishis  wilie, 
that  they  were  nnndy  overpowered.  Not  long 
after  :hH  event.  Pfmciriu!*  Poliorcetcs  made 
himst- it  master  ol  Sayon,  and  having  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  »he  port. 
A  new  town  was  llien  built,  lo  which  the  name 
of  Demetrius  was  given.  This,  as  Stral*  re- 
ports, wasplaced  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  lu 
Ceres,  and  di^lnnt  abottt  12  or  0()  sindia  frurn 
the  sea.  The  change  which  w.as  thus  efll'cted 
in  in:  situation  of  this  city  de-es  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For 
nianv  ye;tr- tliey  s\\U  continued  to  be  governed 
by  a  sueeessifin  ot~  tyrants,  until  Nteorles.  the 
liwt,  was  expelled  by  Aratusthe  son  o(  Clinia*;. 
Clinias  hMrr-elf  had  previously  reigned  for  a 
.thnrt  )vrioil.  when  he  was  put  to  death  bv  Aban- 
;  1  !  v.  tm  usurped  the  authority  and  forced 
A  rati»  to  Hy .  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Aban- 
tida.4,  Aratas  Ihrmed  the  design  of  freeinsr  bis 
countr\'  in  ccTiiunctinn  with  a  party  of  exiles 
and  some  Argive  mercenaries,  and  advanced 
With  hia  iroopi  loihe  walla  of  the  dty,  wbicb 


he  scaled  dvring  the  night,  and  overpowarmg 
the  aaiellitca  o(  fiieooleiy  arho  escaped  during 
the  tmnnlt,  becante  iweter  cfSicyou.  Ue  then 

proclaiinc'i  lidrriy,  recalled  all  lh<  <  :>  :I<  -md  re- 
stored lu  liicm  iheix  laiKis  and  projieny .  W  ime* 
ly  foreseeing  alaothe  dangera  to  which  ao  maU 

a  republic  wasexjKised  both  from  loieiL'Ti  1.-  well 
a-s  ijumestic  enemies,  he  tletenumed  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achcran  league;  by  which  measure  it 
acquired  that  d^ree  of  atreagth  and  security  of 
which  it  stood  so  mtieh  in  need.  By  the  great 
abilities  on#  talents  of  Aratu.s,  bicyon  was 
rai!«ed  10  a  distinguished  rank  atnoog  ibe  uiber 
Acha>an  states,  and  being  already  celebrated  as 
the  firs!  .s«li(K>l  ot  I  aiutiiii;  in  Greece,  cnniniued 
to  lluunsh  under  his  ausjuecs  m  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  hnest  arts  ;  ii  l>ein^  said,  as  Phuarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had 
there  alooebeen  preserved  {mre  and  nncormpl- 
ed.  Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  a^e,  after  an 
active  and  t-'loi  ious  lilc.  nut  without  susjucianol 
having  been  ixusoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.  He  was  interred  at  Sicyoa  with 
^leai  |uni|',  ami  a  splendid  monument  was 
eiet  ie<l  to  him  as  the  Jounder  and  deliverei  of 
■he  city.  Alur  the  dissolution  o(  the  Acha>an 
league  Kiiile  i;*  l<nown  of  Bicyon;  it  is  e^'ident, 
however,  rhat  ii  existed  in  ihe  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  fiuiii  iiic  number  of  ixniatkahle  cdilices 
and  monuments  Avhich  he  enumerates  within  ita 
walls  (hou);b  be  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suf- 
fereil  from  vsri«ms  calamities,  bni  especially 
from  an  eai ili<]u:!l <  n  hieh  nearlv  leduced  it  It 
desolation.  The  rums  ol"  ihi.s  once  great  and 
flourishtng  city  are  st  ill  to  be  seen  near  tbesmall 
village  of  iV/j.fi/jVrt  Dr.  Clarke  informs  tts  that 
these  remains  ol  am  jtfU  magnificence  aic  yet 
considerable,  and  in  some  in.slnnces  exist  in  such 
a  stale  of  preservation,. that  it  is  evident  t^ 
buildings  ot  the  city  must  either  have  survived 
the  eaithqunke  to  which  Pausanias  alhu'ev.  or 
have  liceii  consirncted  at  some  lalcrpcritKl.  In 
(his  niitnher  is  the  theatre,  which  that  iraveller 
con.sidered  &s  the  line.st  aiul  n>oM  }erfe{'t  ^tnic- 
lureof  the  kind  In  all  Greece.  T>r.  f*l»rke  iden- 
tified aUdthe  s|ie  <if  the  .A'-io;  rliv,  nixt  l^l»^erved 
.several  foundutions  of  tems'iLs  am!  other  build- 
ings In  a  siyle  as  massive  hs  the  Cvehtpean : 
very  crand  walls  of  I  rick  tile.-^;  ri  in  uns  cf  a 
palacewitli  mnnv  cl  ami  crs;  the  :;:i;nini :  ruins 
of  a  temple  near  the  theatre;  s<  iii«-  ineieni 
cavesi,  and  traces  of  a  paved  wav.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reportethat*  ^*f5*h"ew  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses, 
,  M!uaicd  ill  the  ai.L'le  of  a  litile  rockv  ri^rent, 
[  alou?  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city 
f  was  in  shape  tiianfrular,  nnd  placed  upon  ahigL 
i  tlai,  (c.  vtl.  kincr  the  plain.  aluMit  an  hour  from 
the  .sea,  ult  tc  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
On  the  highest  angle  of  Sicvon  was  the  citadel ; 
the  situation  is  secure,  without  beine  inconre* 
niently  lofty.'  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
Sieyon  had  a  port  capable  of  eonfainir?  ships  of 
war  ;  and  we  know  from  Her<M'o!iis  that  il  sent 
twelve  ships  lo  Artemisium,  and  the  samentmi- 
ber  to  Salamis.  The  tcrritorv  of  Sicvon  wa^ 
sepani'ed  from  thai  of  Corinth  by  the  fmall 
river  Nemea."  Cram. 

StcroNu,  a  province  of  Pelnronnesas,  on 
the  bav  of  Coiinlb.  of  which  Sicvon  ira*  the 

enpttnb    The  'r  rri'nrv  is  -^nid      abound  with 

com,  wine,  and  oli'.e<i,  rind  aL-o  with 
minek.  Vid.  Si^jf/on 
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SiwaNX'jii,  a  town  of  Campanin,  called  ateot 
'l^cunmii.    i  !./.  'I'cu.nuii,    i  i/i..  ^LsH,  7,  v.  "I'Sl. 

■  iiiu  most  aociem  cuy  oi  i'litcmcm, 
«A<1  Uitt  mu»i  ttovttef ly  ut  ail  Uiute  wkicU  w«re 
•niiraed  for  the  ponioa  of  Uie  muds  of  AAat. 
Beyond  it  th'-  country  ot  Pliaiin.i.i.  hii lir  r;.. 
OoUuu^  bul  a  bare  seucuasil  btv>!>.s  t<>  (){ieu  lu- 
waids  the  east  in  a  iiue  rich  vuliey,  haviug  Li- 
baiius  tipcjo  ihe  iiurili  aiul  il><:  Aaii  Li^^aiius  uu 
ibe  !»ouiu.  ii  wu»  cajled  no  from  Ziduu,  une  of 
Uie  sons  (1  ( '.iiiaaii.  vvliL)  plaaled  bcre ;  no», 
««  some  iay,  Irum  itjido,  tho  Uauij^tcr  oi  iklos, 
once  a  king  bereoT.  Ic  was  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  d«.-IiL;!itIiil  soil  dcfeialc*)  with  Ujc  s.m  on  the 
uueMcle.uiMi  on  liieoUierby  ihc  uiuuui'iii>>  lym^' 
betwixt  It  and  Libonus.  This  city  wa>  .u  .vov- 
eral  timea  both  the  mother  and  the  tiauxhier 
of  Tyre ;  the  mother  of  it  in  the  limen  firheft- 
Uieiiisnj,  Tyro  being  a  colony  ol'  lias  jcople; 
ami  the  daughter  ot  it,  when  luMiucicti  in  the 
Chrisiian  faith,  acknowleiigiug  the  church  of 
Tyre  for  i's  m.jihcr  i  tuuf  li.  The  ciiy.  n\  those  " 
tiuies  very  suuug,  l>oUi  by  arl  and  uaiuit;,  hav- 
ing on  the  north  side  a  fort  or  citadel,  inuuiited 
on  an  inacceasible  rock,  aoil  environed  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea;  which,  when  it  was  brought 
under  th"  cominanrl  of^iiL-  west, '111  f  "Iirisiians, 
was  held  by  the  urder  o(  the  Duica  kiuguLs; 
and  another  on  the  stouth  side  of  the  fHTt,  which 
the  U?mplr\rs  guarded."  llnil.  Cvsni.  "  The 
ancient  SuUni,  molher  of  the  iPhcriiiciau  cities, 
is  now  a  ;  ,u'r\  u[  7<Hk)  or  HOUO  inliahilans  un- 
der the  Domu  of  ifci/dc.  It  is  the  principal  port 
of  Daraaseas.  'J^he  harbour,  like  all  tiic  oihers 
on  th:^  coast,  was  formed  witli  much  art,  and  al 
Ail  immoisc  expense,  by  n^eans  of  Ion;:  piers. 
The.<e  works,  which  .still  subsisted  umler  the 
Lower  Empire,  and  the  harbour,  arc  now  fallen 
to  decay.  The  Enin  Fncardin,  who  dreaded 
l!i  •  v:s.';>;  i  f  r!ie  Turkish  fleets,  oim;  l»_'ted  the 
iiesiructi<»n  ot  the  lamoiis  harbour>  o("  Plueni- 
na."  Milfe-Dnin.  The  city  of  Sidon  v>a^ 
taken  by  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  in- 
hal'itanis  had  burnt  themselves  and  the  city, 
B.  C.  S.'ii ;  but  it  was  aflerwards  rebuilt  bv  its 
inliabiiaiu.s,  Lncan.  3,  v.  217, 1. 10,  v.  141.— 
fhitH.  t6.— JMSftM.  It,  c.  W.^Plin,  36,  e. 
//.  v.  0/  15,  V.  411.— lA-^,  I,  c.  1-2. 

Si»ovui;ir>i  insl'i.j:,  inlands  in  the  Persian 
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SiodsK?,  is  the  country  of  which  Sidon  was 
»'ie  capital,  sittiate  at  the  west  of  Svria,  on  the 

C  V3SI  of  liip  Mediterrnnc  m  fh-id.Met.'2,  fab.  19. 

SiKVA  ivuw,  a  town  of  Eiruria.  Cic.  DnU. 
\<  —  'lWM.\.  Hhl.Ai. 

Sii.A,  now  \e^f-Romn,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
f.im:)U-i  a.s  the  palace  of  Svphax.  Pliti.  5,  c.  II. 

Sn.flfM.       S;i;f,t:M,  now  c  ijx-  Im  hfMri,  a 
to«-n  of  Troas,  on  a  proinoniory  of  she  same 
name,  where  the  Scamander  falfs  into  the  sen, 
extendin?  six  mil  s  nlonir  the  shore.    It  was  ■ 
near  Sigieuui  thtU  the  greate.<«t  part  of  the  bat- 1 
Ilex  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were  t 
fought,  as  Homer  mention'*,  and  there  Achillea  j 
wa«  baried.     Virg.  .Eu.  2,  v.  312. 1.  7,  v.  -m.  ' 
—  Ovid.  Jif  f.  12,  v.  ll  —LuMn.  9.  v.  OtW  — j 
Affln,  \,c.  IS.—Strab.  13  — PrWw.^  C"-'.  '\  r.  12.  j 

StnvtA,  I.  an  ancient  town  ot  Li  i- 1  vhose 
lohnMttin's  were  called  Th?  win'*  of 

Signia  was  used  bv  the  aiii  icnt<5  for  medirinal 

pnrposes.    MnrlinJ.  13,  e;».  I  Ifi.  11.  A  m9<Jn> 

tain  <^  Pbrvgia.  FUn.  5,  c.  99.  I 
flBS 


81L1,  or  Sri^A^B  large  wood  in  the  cotmtr}  or 
the  tiruiii, near  the  Apennines,  iibuuiidin^  wu^ 
much  pitch.  tyTtdi.  ti. —  Virg.  j/En.  Ill,  v,  715. 

iskiiaw, "  wluehdividieaJUicajtaalfomUMB> 
paoia,  takes  its  rise  in  that  put  of  tlw  A{ie» 
Mines  which  formerly  belonj^ed  to  the  Ilirpiiu; 
and  alter  receiving  the  Taoager,  uuw  4\<gro, 
uiid  the  Culor,  dilort^  empties  iu^lf  into  Ite 
Uuij  of  SaUrno.  The  waters  oftius  river  art 
.suited  by  ancient  writers  lu  Lave  i>os.se-v^d  the 
prujHsriy  ul  iiKiu.sting,  by  means  ot  a  calcareous 
Uvpueuiiuo,  an  V  pieces  ol  wood  or  twi^s  which 
were  thrown  into  then.  At  its  moath  was  a 
haven  r.ainetl  Portus  Albnmiis,  as  we  learn 
li  oni  u  vers*  ut  Luciiios*,  Ciled  by  Probui 
t;  r:i  niOMriUI."  Cram. 

"  Sii^,  a  rif  erof  Veoetia  in  Italy,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic.  Pim.  3,  c.  18. 
S11.VIUM,  a  tofwa  of  Aimlta,  bov  OergWuma. 

Plin.  3.  c.  11. 
Sii.(;h»»,  the  people  of  BmiA  Wales  in  Bril> 

nin.  Thev  occupied  the  norlhcrn  shore  of  the 
Sabnuic  yt>iuarium.  Isoa,  ibcir  chief  city, 
was  "  the  resuience  ol  a  Roman  legion;  its  site 
is  now  recognized  in  the  name  of  Caer-LiMM,  00 
a  river,  whose  name  of  *{/xt  Is  evidently  th^ 
s;uin'  a>  iho>('  c»f  tlie  city."  DWnrtHr. 

Si.MfiiiivtLs,  or  SiMfiRUVics,  a  lake  of  Latium, 
formed  by  the  Anio.    TlaeiL  14,  An*. 2^ 

&M^i;8,  or  SYMKTitrs,  a  town  and  river 
at  the  east  of  Sicily,  which  served  as  a  boand> 
ary  belwem  the  km  iioi  les  of  the  people  ot  Ca^ 
tana  and  the  Leoniini.    V^'^g-  ^En.  9,  v,  5>4. 

IKmow,  (m^i'j,)  a  river  of  Troas,  which  ruies 
in  monnt  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanihus.  It  i* 
ceicl'iated  by  Homer  unU  inoia  of  ihc  ai»  :iti;; 
poeus,  a.sin  its  neighbourhood  were  fought  many 
battles  dannc  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  foatid  to 
be  bill  a  smaUriTDlet  by  modem  travellers,  and 
cvrn  snme  have  di>pnti'd  i:s  existence.  II 
II.—  Virg.  jEn.  1.  V.  104,  1.  3,  v.  302, 
Orid.  jm.  13,  V.  321  — .Ifcto,  1,  c.  18. 

S1N.E,  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  "  The 
accounts  of  till?  Mahomcian  travo  lL'rs  ot  the 
ninth  century,  publi&bcd  bv  Renaudot,  gtrc 
sonthem  China  the  name  or  Sin,  pronouncei: 
In*  fhr*  Persians  Tehin.  The  origin  <■>''  ihis 
name  is  uncertain;  and,  though  the  61  n  r  of 
the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  tht  "ven 
than  any  nut  of  modem  China,  the  resent 
blanee  of  the  names  15  too  great  to  allow  it  to 
be  considered  as  nnm-Mnini:.  It  i<;  hiLrhly 
proKible  that  it  was  the  ancient  generic  name 
for  all  the  nations  of  Thiltel,  C4iffa,and  India, 
cast  of  the  Gaii^jcN."    MitU^- Hi-un. 

Sis'n.F,.  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  supposed 
to  ln'  ill''  ^iaibnr  islar.iN. 

SiNOjKi,  a  people  on  the  confines  of  Macedo> 
nia  and  Thrace. 

^■soMu,  a  city  at  the  north  of  McaopQtamii, 

now  SinidT. 

SiNmncrs  simts,  a  inilf  on  the  Thrrtciaa 
coa.«,  confined  between  the  peninsula  of  Siibo* 
nia  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Ac?e  on  the  other. 
On  Ihe  F^itlionian  shore  st.pot  hr'  t'>^rn  of  Sin- 
g's, whence  the  ancient  nnmc  of  the  sriilf. 
which  receives  its  mcKl<?rn  apiv*11ai.inii  from 
yiou!r.Snnl/>,  the  Athns  of  an'iqnity  which 
ri-ips  from  the  peninsula  of  /^<'te. 

SiNniT*..    Vid.  S'ncillnis  S'n"'. 

a  i(e.tpnrt  town  of  Asi\  Minor,  i' 
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Pontus,  no«r  Sinmb^  founded  or  rebaHt  by  a  co- 
lon/ 01  Amesiana.  It  wMloiur  an  independeQC 
Mate,  till  Pbamaces.  IdBf  of  Ponms,  seized  it. 

It  wasiheoiipiial  ul'PoDius,  under  Muhridute^,, 
and  was  tiie  birthplace  of  Diogenes,  the  cyme 
philosopher.  It  received  its  name  from  Sinope, 
whom  Ajxdlo  married  there  f}Hd.  Pont.  1, 
el.  3,  V.  iS',.—i>lrab.  2,  >.vc.  l2.—lJwd.  4.—Mela, 
I,  c.  19. 

SuiTu,  a  JMAxoa  of  Thraciaas,  who  inhabited 
Lmbdos,  wheit  Volean  Ml  Hun  from  beaTcn. 

Bcmrr.  II.  1,  V.  501. 

SiNCE^sA,  "  liic  last  tovm  of  New  Laiium, 
3.  Uoman  colony  of  some  note,  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  founded,  as  it  is  said,  on  the 
ruins  of  Smope,  an  ancient  Qnek  city,  ftrabu 
tells  us,  iliat  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  .shore  of  tJic 
Sinus  VeMTinus,  and  derived  its  aiune  from  that 
circumstance.  The  same  wriier,  as  weU  as  the 
Itineraries,  informs  us  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  Appian  Way ;  Horace  also  confirms  this. 
Smuessa  was  colonized  together  with  Mintumae 
A.  U.  C.  45&and  ranked  also  among  the  inari> 
time  cities  of  Italf  .  Us  territory  sufl^red  eon- 
aiderablf-  devastation  from  Hannibal's  trmp^ 
when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cssar,  in  his  pursuit 
of  Pomper,  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Sinuessii, 
and  firom  thence  wrote  a  very  conciliatory  letter 
to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
pnrKlt'iiCi.'  wiih  Atlicus.  The  epithet  o( tq^cns, 
which  SiUus  Italicus  applies  to  this  city,  has 
reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  IJafini;  while  Sin ucKsa 
itself  answers  to  the  rot-k  of  Monte  Uragme. 
The  AquoB  Sinuessaua:  are  noticed  by  Livy 
and  other  writers  of  antiqttiQr."  Cram, 

Sfov,  one  of  the  hilb  on  which  Jerusalem 

Wa>  bir.ll. 

SiFUNos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  "now  St- 
lies  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphns,  and 
northeast  ofMelns.  T^ernd^ms  rept.rts  thai  it 
was  colonucti  by  llic  lonians,  ana  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  Sipliians  as  deriving  considerable 
wcaiih  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the 
agere  of  Polyeratet  their  rerenve  snrpeased  that 
of  nil  ih-'  orlier  islands,  and  ennbled  them  to 
erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  tht»e  of  the 
most  opulent  cities;  and  their  own  principal 
building  were  i^umpinooaly  decorated  with  Pa- 
rian  marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that 
th*"y  afterwards  snslaincd  a  heavy  loss  from  a 
descent  of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  the 
isfauid  a  contrihotion  of  100  talents.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  wn*  ?fo  ponr  and  insignificant  as  to  trive 
tise  to  the  proverbs,  Li^^idv  aaroayaUv  and 
X.if»K>i  'V'i^/7<oy.  Pliny  stales  that  it  j$  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  cireoit.'*  Cram, 

Sipos,  or  Smt,  a  maritime  town 
i  !"  Apniia  in  Iialv.  founded  by  Dioinedes  afler 
hi«  re'Tirn  frt^m  the  Trojan  ^*ar.  SiraA.  6. — 
tMmn.  5,  V.  37". — .Mfelo,  S,  C.  4 

SiPTLUM,  and  Sfrvi.rs,  a  townof  Lydia,  with 
n  inonntain  of  the  same  name  near  the  Mean- 
d<»r,  fnrtnerlv  railed  the  Cfnuinius.  The  town 
was  destroved  by  an  earthquake,  a'iih  12  others 
in  the  neig1)bonrhood,hithe  rriirn  of  Tlberin*. 
Slrab.  1.  and  l^.—  rauf  1,  c.  ^.—Apollod.^. 
C.  h—ITmi^.  11.  -i^i.—Jiygin.  fab.  O.—  Taril. 
Ann.  2,  c.  47. 

SntSNfhijB.  three  small  rockv  tslTds  near  the 
coasts  .of  Campania  where  the  Sirent  were 
SUDnosed  to  reside. 


SiRis,  a  town  of  Magna  Qrtaiia, ; 
a  Qreciao  colony  alter  the  'I  rojan  wnr,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  ot  the  some  natiic.  There  was 
a  battle  fought  near  it  boiween  Pyrrhus  and 

(be  Humans.    LHanys.  ferug.  v.  'Mi.  Tho 

iGthiopians  gave  that  name  to  ib«  Nil*  hn> 
fore  its  divided  streams  tirr'f-d  into  one  ctir* 

rent.    Plin.  5,  c.  9.  A  i  \,  ii  ui  i'iet^ita  in 

Thrace. 

Suuuo,  now  SrrsMMe,  a  peninsula  in  the  ialw 
Benacns,  wheie  Camllus  had  a  villa.  Crmm,  $B, 

SiiiMiUM,  the  capital  of  Pannonia,  at  li  e  con 
fluenceof  the  Snvus  and  iiacuuuu.s,  very  c«:k' 
brateddvringtbe  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors 

StSAPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  "  which  tuny  b« 
presumed  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  li'ruiu 
of  Beturia,  and  noted  lor  its  mines  ot  rmynum, 
or  vermilion.  The  position  of  thi^  place  is  suf- 
ficiently obvioas  in  the  modern  name  of  Akmt- 
«i«n,  which  it  received  from  the  Maures;  Mnad- 
en  in  the  Arabic  language  being  the  appellative 
term  for  mines."  JJrAnviUe. 

SisiMiTHRjt.  a  fofliiied  place  of  Baciriaaa,. 
15  stadia  high.  80  in  eimunlbrenre,  and  t>laiu 
at  the  top.  Aleicaiider  married  Boxana  there.. 

Strftit  11. 

SiTHoMA.  "  That  portion  of  Chaleidice  con- 

laininp  Olytithus  and  its  territory  ns  well  m- 
the  ndjoiilin^  penin«ula,  bore  ancienlhr  the 
name  ot  Silhonia  it-  w  r'nre  told  by  Hcri  ;iotus^ 
The  Sithooiaos  are  mentioned  by  more  (baiit 
one  writer  as  a  pec^Ie  of  Thrace.  LyeaplinNi 
alludes  obscurely  to  a  people  of  Italy,  defend- 
ed from  the  Sithonian  ^rianis."  Cram. 

SrroMBi^  a  nation  ol  Gtermany,  or  modem. 
Noneaiff  according  to  some.  Taai.  de  Germ.  45k. 

SxAttAODCs,  I.  a  (own  of  Eirvpt  on  the  Ara* 
biangulf  whercememld-  (maTa^di)  wer*-  dug. 
 11.  MoQs.  The  Smaragdus  Mons  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  distimt  from  the  sea,  being 
that  called  by  the  Arabs  Manden  Uzzvmwmd^ 
or  the  "  Mine  of  Emeralds."  r/A-nville.'-^ 

trah.  16. 

SM&^a'•,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in  monni 
Tavgetes,  and  flilling  into  the  sea  about  At* 

Staaia  frmi  Patis.  ^.  r.  01. 

Smtrna.  a  celebrated  seaport  town  of  lonid 
in  Asia  Minor,  bailt,  as  some  suppose,  by  Tan* 
ialos,  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  £olian.«. 
Tt  has  been  subject  to  many  revolutions,  and 
been  severally  in  the  possession  of  ti  c  .7\nlian'^, 
lonians,  Lydians,  and  Macedonians.  Aleian- 
der,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  Lysimachus  rebuilt 
it  400  years  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Lydiaii.*;.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  mmt 
powerful  cities  of  Asia,  and  became  oneof  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  in* 
habitants  were  given  mneh  to  Inxnry  and  fnd(»- 
lence,  Inil  thev  were  unii-ersally  esteemed  for 
their  valor  and  intrepidity  when  called  to  action., 
Marcus  AllfeKns  repaired  it  after  it  had  been  de> 
siroved  hy  an  earthquake,  aboot  the  l^h  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Smyrna  still  continue*  i» 
he  a  very  commerrial  town  The  river  Melen^ 
flows  near  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyr- 
na believe  that  Homer  was  bom  among  thcoi. 
nnd  to  confirm  this  opinion,  thev  not  only  paiv 
him  divine  honours,  but  showed  a  place'whjdi 
bore  the  poet's  name,  and  also  had  a  brass  coin 
in  cirenlatim  which  was  called  Hmmeiimm, 
Some  imppoK  that  it  was  called  Srnjnna  turn 
<in  Amazon  <  f  the  anme  name  who  look] 
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gi«L  "Silviaa,theqiictiiof  itKciiiesor 
Aaatokii  and  «xioll«d  by  the  ancients  under 
ihe  title  cf  '  the  love'/ithe  crown  of  louia,  the 
(iTDauienl  of  Asia,'  braves  the  reiterated  etforus 
ci  coafla^mions  and  sanhquakcs.  Ten  times 
4tairo]red,8iieiia»ieB  tioies risen  from  her  ruuis 
with  new  spleodoar.  According  to  a  very  com- 
mon Grecian  sjrsteoL,  the  principal  buildings 
were  erected  on  the  face  ol  a  hill  froniuig  the 
•ea.  The  hill  supplied  marbk,  while  its  slope 
afbrded  a  place  lor  the  seals  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  sudium,  or  great  theatre 
for  the  exhibiuon  of  games.  Almost  every  trace 
oCUieattciAUt  city,  however,  has  been  obliterat- 
ed daria;  the  eoalesis  b^weea  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  OtiomaiiS,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ravage»  of  I'lmar  lu  1402.  The  foundation  of 
the  stadium  reaaina,  but  the  area  is  sown  with 
Crain.  Tlkcve  an  oaJj  a  few  vestiges  ot'  the 
theatre^  and  the  eastle  which  crowns  the  hill  is 
chiefly  a  patchwork  executed  by  John  Cumue- 
Bus  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  the  walls  of 
which,  of  iiaraense  strength  and  ihicknest,  nay 
still  be  discji'ered.  Smyrna,  in  the  course  of 
iisrevoluuuQs,,  has  slid  duu-a,  as  it  were,  from 
the  hill  to  the  sea.  It  Ini--,  uiuler  ihe  Turks, 
eoAfietalf  icgaiaediispupulousuesi.  Smyrna, 
in  riMMTt,  b  the  freaiest  eaiporiiiai  of  the  iMnmiU. 
The  city  c^^tains  1{20,000  inhabitanK,  tiiou^h 
frequeuUy  and  severety  visited  by  the  plague." 
MidU-BniK.—aerU»L  1,  c.  16,  &.c.—Slrah.  12 
And  U.—IM.  8,  r.  Pmu.  6^  c  ^—Mdu^ 
J,  c  17. 

SoANEs,  a  people  of  Colchis  near  Caucasus, 
•n  whose  lerruories  the  rivers  abound  with  gold- 
en sands,  which  the  inhabitants  gather  in  ivool 
«kins,  whence,  perhaps,  arose  the  fable  of  the 
golden  ieece.    Slrab.  W.—PUn.  33,  c.  a 

S»«DiAN4,  a  country  uf  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
jianh  fay  ^kythia,  east  by  the  Sacsc,  south  by 
Bactdaan,  and  west  bf  Margiaoa ;  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Zagatay,  or  Udxc.  The 
people  are  called  Sogdiani.  The  capital  was 
called  Mareaada.  Mmitt*  Z,  c  90L<-<-Om<.  7, 

€..UL 

SouoNiuM,  a  tewD  of  Qenaany,  now  SuUz, 
#a  the  J{*ckar. 

Sous  roNs,  a  celebrated  £»aatatn  in  Libya. 
WU./bmMon. 

SoLOC,  or  Soli,  I.  a  town  of  Cypnis,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an  Allicnian  co- 
lony. It  was  origiually  called  Mpeia^  till  So- 
•len  visited  Cypcas,  and  adnsed  Philocvprus 
*«ne  ef  the  pratcea  of  the  island^  to  change  the 
situation  of  capital.  His  ad  nee  was  follo«-' 
«d,  and  a  new  town  was  raised  in  a  beauiifiil 
.^ain,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  Atbe- 
Jitian  philosopher.    Slrab.  It. — Pltd.  in  Sal. 

■it  A  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  seacoast. 
built  by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  w  a<;  after- 
jwards  called  Pompei^p^lix,  from  Pompey,  who 
•ettled  a  eoloav  of  pirates  there.  Piin.  &,  c. 
ST. — Bian^n.  S.)rae  s!ipp(j<;e  that  the  Greek-; 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  towns,  fur^o: 
Ihe  parity  of  their  native  language,  and  thence 
arose  the  term  S*2<fci<i»s«,  applied  toaaaaele- 
gaat  or  improper  expresaoa. 

SoLcsis,  or  SoLoKNTn.  T.  a  prom  intdry  of 
Libya  at  the  extremity  of  mount  AUns,  no\r 
Coipe  GmK*.— IT.  Atowaof  Sicily,  between 
Panormus  and  Hiinera,  now  Sddmla.  Cic. 


SouoM,  CntUii,)  a  maritime  town  ot  Siciln 
Vid.  StUns.   Strad.  14. 

Soi.T>u,  a  people  of  Lycia,  who  finally  occu- 
pied the  lerruory  called  Milyas.    \'id.  Lycia, 
I    SopuLne,  a  country  of  Armenia,  on  the  bor> 
J  ders  of  Mesopotanua,  now  Ztfk.  The  £»- 
I  phraies  forms  its  boundary  on  the  weal 
northwest.    It  is  watered  by  the  Arsailia^l 
ArstH.    D'AnviiU.—Lucan.  2,  v.  503. 

SoaaORs,  and  Soaion,  a  mountain  of  Etni 
ria,  near  the  Tiber,  seen  from  Rome  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
who  is  from  thence  sumamcd  Sorcuiis;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  priests  of  the  god  could  walk 
over  banting  eoab  without  honing  themselveaii 
There  was,  a?  some  report,  a  fountain  on  mono! 
Soracie,  vi  licwse  waters  boiled  at  sunrise  and  in- 
stantly killed  all  such  birds  as  drank  of  them. 
SUtdt,  ^—Plin.  3,  c  93^  L  7,  c.  fi.—UeraL  JL 
Oi. 9.^Virg.  JSm.  11,  786.— JIat  5. 

SoTiATEs,  a  people  of  AQuitnnia,  of  some 
note  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Tlieir  chief  town 
Sotiacum,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Sotiaur 
Sotium,  is  now  Sot.  jyAxviik  Lemmirt^ 
Cos.  BdL  G.  3,  c.  20  and  21. 

.Sparta.    Vtd.  Lacedavwn. 

SpEacHiOB,  a  river  of  Tbessaly,  risinf  on 
moont  (Eta,  and  fiiHing  into  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  .Mnlia,  near  Anticyra.  The.  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  its  rapidity  (<nr«f ytiv 
Jcstxjutre).  Peleiis  vowed  to  the  god  of  Uiis 
river  the  hair  of  his  son  AchiUes»  iiever  he  re- 
tnned  safh  fhnn  the  Trojan  war.  Bercdta.  7, 
c  m.—Slr0b.  9.^H<mer.  JZ.  S3,  144.— 
AptUod,  3,  c  13.— jkf^  3,  c.  3.— Oru<.  MeL 
1,  V.  567, 1.  S,  V.      1T7,  V.  230. 

SpcBMATOPHlct  a  people  who  lived  in  the 
extremest  parts  of  E^ypt.  They  fed  upon  the 
fruits  that  lell  from  tbe  trees. 

Sphactbbu.  "  The  island  of  Sphactcria.  ac 
cddbrated  in  Ghrecian  histoiy  (torn  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  a  Lacedcemoninn  detachment  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Pelononnesiaa  war,  was 
also  known  by  the  name  or  Sphagia,  which  ii 
still  retains.  Pliny  says  tbe  Sphagiss  were 
three  in  number ;  X en ophen  likewise  speaks  of 
jome  islands  so  called  on  the  Laconian  coast, 
meaning,  doubtless,  that  of  Messenia.  Two  ot 
these  mast  have  been  mere  rocks."  Oraei. 

Sphaoije  JKSOLfi,    Vid.  Spkactfris. 

SPHRAOiDiim,  a  retired  cave  on  mount  Ci- 
thfcron  in  Boeotia.  The  nymphs  of  the  nlace, 
called  «^r«fi4M{M.  were  early  honourea  with 
a  sacrifice  the  Athenians,  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  because  ihev  had  lo-^t  few  men 
at  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  Plin.  35,  c.  G.—Paus, 
9,  c.3.-^PM.inArisl. 

Spina,  an  ancient  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of 
Greek  origin,  situated'  on  the  most  snnthem 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  from  the  cifv  Spineii- 
cnra  Osiiam.  *'  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionjrsios 
of  Hadiearaassns,  who  derives  h\s  infonnatioil 
apparently  from  Ilellanirns  of  LesbcK.  Spina 
was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelas^i, 
who  arrived  on  this  ccMt  from  Epimsloogbe. 
fore  the  Tcojaa  war.  The  same  writer  goe$  on 
to  state,  that  in  nroeeas  of  time  th»  colony  be- 
came very  flourishing,  and  held  for  manv  yenrs 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  from  the  fruits  of  which 
It  was  cnable<l  to  present  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi tithe-ofTerinirs  more  closely  than  tno<e  of  any 
other  city.  Afterwards,  however,  being  attack* 
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P(l  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  ihe  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  iheir 
,toalemcpu,  aad  fiaaUy  to  abandon  Italy.  ltap> 
ptu»  iSm  no  doobi  eta  be  entertuned  of  the 

existence  of  a  Greek  city  of  this  name  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  I^o,  since  il  is  noticed  in 
the  Periplus  of  Scylax.  and  by  tbe  geographers 
Eudoxos  ana  Anemidonis,  as  cited  by  Sieph. 
Byz.  Sirabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  having  once 
been  a  celebrated  city,  and  possessed  of  a  trea- 
suiy  at  Del|)hi ;  the  inscripuoa  recording  that 
laci  being  still  extant  in  his  time.  Tbe  same 
pooj^rajiher  be>.ii!es,  that  Spina  was  yet  in 
eiisicui.e  wiieii  /lu  wioie,  though  reduced  lo  the 
cotiilition  of  a  mere  village.  It  is  not  easy  to 
discover  when  the  Felasj^  abaodoocd  S^jaio, 
and  wbo  were  tbe  baibariam  that  Ibreed  them 
to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Adriniic  By  the  lat- 
ter, 1  apprehend  we  must  uudersiiand  the  Tus- 
eans.  The  Tuscans  themselves  were  in  tbdr 
turn  diqxMseased  by  tbe  Gauls ;  and  if  the  cor- 
rection of  Clurerins  in  the  text  of  Pliny  be  ad- 
mitted, it  appears  from  ihnl  author,  that  Spina 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  laUer  people  the 
same  year  that  Camillas  took  Veii,  that  is,  983 

Cm  B.  C. :  but  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  Scy- 
,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  in  the  lime 
ofPljilij),  mentions  Spina  as  then  existing,which 
votthl  be  about  tbirtj^  or  lortrjreaia  lawr  tbaa 
the  date  dNnre  mentioned.  Mo  tnee  now  re- 
mains of  this  once  flourishingcity.by  which  its 
ancient  site  may  be  identified.  Scylajc  says  it 
Stood  about  twentv  stadia,  or  between  three  and 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  But  Strabo  reports, 
that  in  his  time  the  small  place  which  preserved 
the  name  of  Spina  vvnj  situated  upwards  of  ele- 
ven miles  inland.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  a  considerable  deposite  of  allnrial  so9  most 
have  been  mndc  by  the  Po  during  the  time 
which  intervened  Ix-lween  these  two  periods,  or 
that  the  former  site  of  tne  city  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  jgjTeatcr  distance  Crom  the  sea.  The 
firrt  stipposition  is  however  the  most  probable, 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
maishes  of  ComarXio  were  once  washed  by  the 
Adriatic.  I  am  for  this  reaatw  inclined  to  adopt 
the  opinion  of  those  topographers  who  seek  for 
the  spot  on  which  Spina  stood,  on  the  leA  hank 
of  the  P»  di  Priynaro,  the  ancient  Spinet  iciim 
Ostium,  and  not  far  from  tbe  village  of  Argen- 
ta."  Cnm. 

Spiketiccm  08Trr>t.  ViiJ.  Spina. 
SpOLmtiM,  now  Spolflo,  a  town  of  Umbria, 
"colonized  A.  U.  C.  512.  Twenty-five  years 
afterwards  it  withstood,  according  to  Livy,  the 
Attack  of  Hannibal,  who  was  on  his  march 
thron^'h  Umbria,  aAer  the  battle  of  the  Trasv- 
menc.  This  resistance  had  the  etTect  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  to- 
wards Rome,  and  compelled  him  to  draw  off 
his  forces  into  Picenum.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Polyliius  makes  no  mention  of 
Ibin  attack  upon  Sptdeto  ;  but  expressly  stales, 
thai  it  was  not  Hannibal^  inteBtjon  to  approach 
Rome  at  thnt  time,  hnt  to  lead  his  army  to  the 
seacoast.  Spoietium  appears  to  have  ranked 
high  among  the  mimidpal  towns  <tf  Italy,  bat 
it  suffered  severely  from  proscription  m  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,"  Cram, 

Sp^rades,  a  number  of  islands  in  the  .Egean 
Bsa.  They  received  their  name  a  mi^,  tpargo^ 
^aad  iambd  tho  BuacroDB  Uandt  mek  lia 


scattered  around  the  Cyelades,  and  vhich,  in 
fact,  several  ul  them  are  intermixed,  and  those 
also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and  ibaooaat  U 
Asia  Minor."  Crmm, 

Stabi£,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  oo 
the  bay  ol  Pateoli,  destroyed  by  byila,  and  con- 
verted into  a  villiL  whither  Pima  cndeavoored 
to  escape  from  the  ersftioB  of  Vesuvius  in 

which  be  perished.   Piiii  8,  e.  5,  ep.  6,  c  1€L 

SxAcin^,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  bay  mio  which  the  Strynoon  dis* 
charges  itself,  at  the  south  of  Amphipolis,  found- 
cd  GtM  years  belbre  Christ.  A  nsicule  was  bora 
there,  Irom  which  circumsiaiice  he  is  called 
SlagiriUs.  Thucyd.  -l. — Paus.  6,  t»  4  iMfic 
in  iiol.—jElian,  K.  i/.  3,  c  4ii. 

STELtuTis,  a  field reB»rfcri)le forte  ftrtility, 
in  Campania.  Cic.  Aug.  1,  c.  70. — Sutt.  Cos.  20. 

Stobi.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigonus.  It  was 
"  an  ancient  city  of  some  note,  as  we  leam  from 
Livy,  who  report5,  that  Philip  wished  to  found 
a  new  city  in  its  vicinilv*,  lo  be  called  Perseis. 
aAer  his  eldest  son.  The  same  monarch  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  Dardani  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Slobi,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  he 
set  out  on  his  exjpedition  to  mount  Hacmus. 
On  the  conquest  oi  Macedonia  by  the  RoinanSi 
it  was  made  tbe  depot  of  the  nit  with  which  the 
Dardani  were  supplied  from  that  cooBtiT.  &o- 
bi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  Romnn 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege 
ravdy  conferred  beyond  the  Umits  of  vaXy.  In 
tbe  reign  of  Constantine,  St<4>i  was  considered 
as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secnnda,  or 
Salutaris,  as  it  was  then  called.  Steph.  Byz. 
writes  the  name  erroneously  LrpZ/^ot.  Stobi  was 
the  birthplace  of  Jo.  Stobceus,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Greek  Floril^om  which  bean  hia 
name.'  Cram. 

STa:cHADi:8,  five  small  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  tiM  coast  of  Gaul,  now  the  Hiens^ 
uearMhrMtOo.  They  were  called  Ugustides 
by  some,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  only  three 
in  number.  SUpk.  Byzant. — Lucan,  3,  v.  516. 
—Strab.  4. 

STUAToms  TOaais,  a  city  of  Judea,  aAer- 
wards  called  Csesarea  by  Herod  in  honour  of 

Augustus. 

Stratos,  I.  a  city  of  .£olia.  Liv.  36,  c.  11, 
1.  38,  c.  4.  II.  Of  A ca mania. 

STRONGVi.r,  now  Slromboh,  one  of  the  islands 
called  iEolides  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  volcano,  10  miles  in 
circumference,  which  throws  up  flames  eontin- 
nallv,  and  of  whieh  Ihe  eraier  k  on  the  ode  of 
the  mountain.  JMUa,  %  e.  T— Sbia(.  6L— Fsstf. 
10,  c.  U. 

STnoFBADES,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponneana.  The* 
were  anciently  called  Plata,  and  received  the 

name  of  Strophades  from  rnf'  rerln,  because 
Zethes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  returned 
from  thence  by  order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had 
driven  the  Harpies  ihere  from  the  tables  of 
Phineus.  The  fleet  of  iEncas  stopped  near  the 
Strophades.  The  larirest  of  these  two  islntnls 
is  not  above  live  miles  in  circumference, 
gin.  ftb.  19.— Mia,  a,  c.  l^Ooid.  Md.  t. 
709.— Fir^.  jEn.  3,  v.  m.—Strab.  8. 
Ststiu,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by  a 
//crr.</<  7  e.  M9. 


Crom  Macedonia,  and  falls  jnio  a  part  rl"  the 
j£gean  Sea,  which  bos  been  called  Strymontciu 
thma,  A  munber  of  cranes,  as  the  poeu  say, 
resorted  on  its  bankn  in  the  summer  time.  lis 
eels  were  excellent.  Mela,  3,  c.  2. — Apdhd. 
%  c.  b  —Vir^.  (J.  1,  V.  m,  1.  4,  v.JOa  Mn. 
W,  V.  26&.— aewi.  Aki.  2^  v.  *25l. 

OTTMralLos,  a  town,  nver,  lake,  and  fonn- 
ain  of  Arcjidia,  which  recei^'es  its  name  from 
king  Stymphalus.  The  ueiglibaurbuod  of  the 
lake  Stymphalus  was  infested  with  a  number  of 
foraekros  bifds,  like  cranes  or  alorks,  which  fed 
man  hmnan  flesh,  and  which  were  euled  Stwn- 
^alidcs.  They  w  r v  at  last  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, with  the  as^isUioce  of  Minerva.  Some 
haf«  confounded  thenk  with  the  Harpies,  while 
others  pretend  that  they  never  e.Tisted  but  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poets.  Pausania-s,  however, 
supjwrLs,  that  there  were  carni^'orous  birds  like 
(he  Stymphalides,  in  Arabia.  Patu.  8,  c.  4. — 
mat.       4,  99a 

Sttx,  a  celebrated  river  of  hell,  round  which 
it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers 
the  Styx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris  in  Arca- 
ilia,  whose  walera  were  so  cold  and  venomous, 
that  they  proved  filial  to  such  as  tasted  them. 
Am  3np  others  Alexander  the  Great  is  mention- 
ed as  a  Victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
qvence  of  drinking  them.  They  even  consum- 
ed iron,  and  broke  all  vessels.  The  wonderful 
properties  of  this  water  suiji^ested  the  idea  that 
It  was  a  nver  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  Uule  below  its  fountam 
head.  The  gods  heM  the  waters  of  the  Styx  in 
snch  veneration,  that  they  alw;iys  swore  by 
them*,  an  oath  which  was  inviolable.  If  any 
<rf  the  gods  had  perjured  thent^lves,  Jupiter 
obliged  them  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  Styx, 
which  lulled  them  for  one  whole  year  into  a 
senseless  stupidity :  f<-'r  \'v-  rurr:  rijr'V.vin£:  years 
they  were  deprived  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
yi^ars  of  their  punishment,  they  were  rrstored  to 
the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their  ori- 
ginal privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  veneration 
was  shown  to  the  Styx,  because  it  received  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Styx,  who,  withfaerthree 
daughters,  assisted  Jupiterinhi-^  war  against  the 
Titaas.  H'^aiod.  Thuo^.  v.  3S4,  nb.— Homer. 
Od.  10,  v.  W^  ^Herodot.  6,  c.  A.—  Vinr.  .En 
6,  V.  323,  439,  iLC—ApoUod.  1,  c.  Z.—OvU. 
Met.  3,  V.  29.  Scc.—Lucan.  6,  v.  378,  &c.— 
Faus.  8,  c.  17  and  Ifi  — Cwri.  10,  r,  10. 

Stnucius,  the  first  bridge  erected  at  Rome 
over  the  Tiber.   Vid.  Pont. 

STJstTHRA,  a  Street  in  Rome,  where  a1!  the  11- 
eenlious,  dissolute,  and  la-^ivious  Romans  and 
courtesans  resorted.  It  was  situate  between 
mount  Viminalis  and  doirinalis,  and  was  re- 
raarkable  as  bavimr  been  the  residence  of  the 
obscurer  years  of  J.  C.-esar.  Sud.  in  Or.'. — 
Varro.  di.  L.  L.  4,  c.  8.—H/faHial.  fi,  ep.  6G,— 
Jilt*.  3,  V.  5. 

Sdcro,  now  Xncar,  a  river  of  TTispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there 
bet  .vi  en  Sertorius  and  Pompev,  in  iniich  the 
former  obtained  the  victory.  Plut. 

BtmSA,  a  town  of  Campania,  eaUed  also 
Aumnca,  to  i^^tiri': li'^  it  from  Snessa  Pr>~ 
netia,  the  capital  of  the  VolscL  Strab.  b.— 


f  -TIrw.  Mi^  6L  r.  TI5.  dc.  MU.  3,  c.  4,  L 

4,  0.2. 

ScEsadNss,  a  people  of  Belgic  Qaul,  w  hos« 
territory  was  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Veroman- 
doi,  Remi,  Seikonea,  Pariaii,  and  BelloracL 
Their  capital  was  Noviodnnum,  now  SSmjsoiul 

dip.  de  VAisne ;  although  it  has  been  identified 
by  some  geograph  crs  with  Noyon,  d^.  d$  t  OiML 
Cos.  B,0.  tJtu.  ed. 

SoEvi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Vistula^  who  made  fteqaeni  ex- 
cursions upon  the  territories  of  Rome  under  the 
emperors.  D'Aaville  thus  speaks  of  this  peo- 
ple. A  nation  superior  in  power  were  Ite 
Catti^  whom  C.-esar,  as  before  observed,  calls 
Smem.  They  occupied  Hem  to  the  Ift 
'nM.rin^ia  ,and  fPHtra  via  to  the  Mnine.  Ammif 
other  circumstances  which  enhanced  the  men: 
of  this  people,  was  that  of  their  skill  in  the  mili- 
taryart;  which,  according  to  T  i.  iiu  :!..■  Crxi- 
tiaas  superadded  to  the  quality  of  bravery  com> 
aontotheGermanienanooa.  Ajplacewhidik 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Castellum  con- 
tinues this  name  in  that  of  Cassel.  Mallium. 
is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  the  Cattians,  and 
it  is  believed  thai  this  city  is  Marpurg.  The 
internal  part  of  this  continent  may  be  con- 
.siilfT'-'il  iirr'^-r  ihr-  general  Datri';'  <./  Sir'vii  ; 
whence  many  Germanic  nations  have  borrowed 
the  denomination  nnder  which  they  appear. 
Suevia  was  divided  amon»  a  number  of  distinct 
people.  The  Sf^mnonfs,  who  were  reputed  the 
noblest  and  mo.st  ancient  of  the  Saevian  nations, 
extended  from  the  Blbe  beyond  the  Oderr 
Ptolemy  represents  the  Sneri  as  eonsisttng  of 
three  nations,  the  AngH,  Loogobardi,<ind  Scm- 
nones :  to  these  Pliny  adds  the  Hermiones,  whom 
StraboealbHermanduri.  Laeaik  9,  51. 

StnoNEs,  a  nation  of  QemMny,  supposed  tfaa 
modem  Suxdes.    Tacit,  de  Oem.  c.  44. 

Sdlo.*,  now  Sorgve,  a  small  river  of  Gwodf 
falling  into  the  Rhone.   Strab.  4. 

SuLSio,  now  Sttlvuma,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Peligni,  at  the  distance  of  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  founded  by  Solymus,  one  of  the  follow- 
ers of  .£nea,s.  Ovid  was  bom  there.  OiHd. 
p«utim.—Ilal.  8,  v.  ill.— Sinb.  & 

Bmmm,  **  one  of  the  most  edehraied  sites  in 
Attif",!  t^Ttn  the  extremepoint  of  that  province 
towards  the  south.  Near  the  promontory  stood 
the  town  of  the  same  name  with  a  harbctftr. 
Sunium  was  held  especially  sacred  to  Minerva 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Neptune  was 
also  worshipped  there,  as  we  learn  from  Arislo- 

Shanes.  Rqiattas  were  held  here  in  the  minor 
'anathenaie  ftstfvalii.  Thepremontory  ofSn- 
nium  is  frequently  mcntionea  in  Grecian  histo- 
ry. Herodotus  in  one  place  calls  it  the  Suniac 
angle.  Thnejdides  reports  that  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedilicm, 
to  protect  their  veswis  which  conveyed  com 
from  F!;ilifr'a,  and  were  consequently  obhcred  to 
double  the  promontory.  It  is  now  called 
Colomin,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  n n-  "^till  to  be  seen  on  its  summit. 
Travellers  who  have  vi-sited  Sunium  inform  us, 
that  this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with 
six  cohirons  in  front,  and  probaUy  thirteen  on 
each  side.  Spun*  I'epoMs  vut  in  his  time  nin^ 
Trrri  Uimns  were  still  jtandin?.  At  present 
1  there  are  only  fourteen.  Sir  W.  Qell  observes 
1 '  Um  noAinff  enneeed  ilw  hean^  01  ttdnpci^ 
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enpunuidiag  from  a  portico  of  while  marble, 
•faded  in  Um  h«ppiest  period  ol  Grecian  an, 
and  devaied  300  leet  atove  the  sea,  a  prospect 
of  the  guU"  of  iF.gipa  un  ouc  sjde,  aiid  of  the 
^gu-an  ou  ihe  <>Uier.'  Dodwell  states,  *  thai 
Ibe  temple  is  anpportcd  on  its  aorthern  iiide  by 
a  regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which 
seveuieeu  layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The 
fallen  columns  are  scaticrcd  about  b<;low  the 
templev  lo  wbich  tiw^v  lurm  the  riciiesi  fore* 
grouDO,  The  waUs  of  the  Iowa,  of  trhidi  there 
arc  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly  ilown  to 
the  purl  on  the  ^ouihern  side;  but  the  greater 
fttitof  the  opposite  side,  upoo  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  was  uodel'ended,ezcefi|by  theoatural 
areogth  of  the  place  and  the  ateepoen  of  the 
rock ;  the  u  alls  wtxt  fioftifiad  Willi  aqiMure 
lovers."  Crim, 

Sopfiami  maeb,  a  name  of  the  AdriMic  Sea, 
bt'caiise  it  was  MHiate  above  Italy.  The  name 
of  iMure  Jnferu.m  wa!>  upuUed  ibr  the  opposjle 

reasoaatotaaiaabdoir latigr*  CKc^Ghwiu., 
&c 

SramBNToa^  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  bay 
of  Napic^fiuaeOifiBrilw  wine  which  was  made 
in  the  tieighbourhood.  iNUa,  c.  ^—iStrab.  b. 
—Horat.  1.  ep.  17,     69.— Ovid.  ML  U,  v. 

llO—Mufi.  13,  e|).  110. 

8csA,  {^orum,)  now  Snster,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia,  the  chief  town  dl  Susiaua,  and  the 
capital  of  ihe  Per^iun  empire,  built  by  Tiiboous 
the  father  of  Memnan.  Cyrus  took  it  The 
walls  of  Susa  were  above  120  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  treasures  of  the  kin<rs  of  Persia 
were  generally  kept  there,  and  the  royal  palace 
was  butlt^with  while  marble,  and  its  piUan> 
were  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It 
wa-s  usual  with  the  kinp^  of  Persia  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana  and  the  winter  at  Susa, 
beCTiTpy  the  climate  was  more  warm  there  than 
at  any  other  royal  resilience.  It  had  beencalled 
Akmnonia,  or  the  jKilace  of  Memnon,  because 
that  prince  rei«iied  there.  PUn.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 
— lAcan.  2,  V. .Slra^.  15.— JCnuspl. 
Propert.  2,  el.  13.— Oondim. 

S(  si  *V4,  or  Srsis,  a  country  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  capital  was  called  Susa,  situate  at  the  east 
of  Assyria.  Lilies  grow  in  great  abundance  in 
Susiana,  and  it  is  from  that  plant  that  the  pro- 
vince received  its  name,  according  to  some,  as 
Susan  is  the  name  of  a  lilu  in  Hebrew. 

SiMiojE  PTi^  narrow  passes  over  mountains 
from  Stisiima  into  Persia.   Cwi.  5,  c.  3. 

Sirmci,,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  the  king's 
treasures  were  kept.    Sail.  Jug.  37. 

Sltrium,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  northwest  of  Rome.  Some  suppose 
that  the  ph  rase  Ire  Sulrium,  to  act  with  despatch, 
aiiaes  from  the  celerity  with  which  Caniillu>< 
recovered  the  place ;  but  Fesius  explains  it  dif- 
ferentlf.  PtatU.  Cos.  3, 1,  v.  10.— lia.  96^  e. 
»  Zi.^PaUrc.  1,  c.  U  —Liv.  9.  c.  32. 

SvBABW,  a  river  of  Lurania  in  Italy,  whose 
waters  were  said  to  ronder  men  more  strong 
and  robaal.  Sttab.  &  Plin.  3,  c.  U,  1. 31,  c. 
S.— Thete  wasa  town  of  the  sane  name  on  its 
banks,  ondu  bay  of  Tnrentum,  which  had  been 
<bunded  bjra  colony  of  AchiPans.  Sybaris  be- 
came verjr  powerful,  and  in  its  most  flourishing 
iilaation  it  bad  the  command  of  four  neighbour- 
ing naiioiu  of  2S  towns,  and  could  send  an  ar- 
aqroflOOjQOQ^anipiinthefiild.  Tha  Willi  of 


the  ciiy  were  said  to  extend  six  miles  and  a  htSf" 
in  cirviunliereiice,  and  the  suburbs  covered  tha 
banhsof  tiie  Ciaiiib  fhrthespaoeof  sevea  arilea 

li  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  against 
ihe  neighbouring  town  of  Crutona,  till  it  was  at 
last  totally  reduced  by  the  disciples  of  Pythago* 
ras,  B.  C.  50H.  Sybaris  was  destroyed  no  le«3 
than  five  limes,  and  always  repaired.  In  a  more 
recent  age  the  inhabitants  beoauje  mj  etlermnate, 
that  the  word  SjfiMrite  became  proverbial  to  in- 
timate a  laaa  devoted  lopleaaam.  Tiwrswaa 
a  small  town  built  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
444  years  betore  the  Christian  era,  and  called 
Thuxiim,  firoaaasmaU  fountain  called  Thnria, 
where  it  was  bnilt.  Died.  H^Strmb.  6.— 
jEimn,  V.  H.  9,  c.  U.—MaHiaL  19,  ep.  96l— 
PImL  iM        .  tK.—Plin.  3,  c.  10,  &c. 

6t£nb,  now  Aamian,  a  town  of  Thebais,  an 
the  extremities  of  Egypt.    Jnveaal  the  mat 
was  banished  thereon  pretence  of  commanding 
a  pririunan  cohort  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  "  Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains 
ol  the  ancient  ^ftm,  cooaiMing  of  some  granite 
columns,  anden  old  aqaarehailding,  with  opeii- 
in{?s  at  top.   The  researches  made  here  have 
not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who 
conceived  it  tobethe  aaeieat  observatory  oflka 
Ecvptiaas,  where,  with  some  digging,  the  ao> 
cicn:  well  may  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  imajje  of  the  sun  was  reflected  entire  on  the 
day  of  the  sHUMncr  sohftice.  The  observations 
of  the  FrefieiiaaurQiMneisplaee  Assooan  ialet 
24  5'  23"  of  north  latitude.    If  this  place  was 
formerly  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  position 
of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But  weahoold 
be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancitntsc,  which  have  ronft'rrt •  !  so 
much  celebrity  on  these plae^  The  phenome- 
non of  the  extinction  or  the*diadow,  wheAcr 
within  a  deep  nit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno> 
mon,  is  not  crmhned  lo  one  exact  mathematical 
position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain 
extent  of  laiitnde  oorrespoodina  to  the  visihie 
diameler  of  that  hunlnary,  whiea  is  more  dns 
half  n  deErrce.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  the  northetn  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should 
reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a 
perpendicular  object.  Now,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury', the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from 
the  observations  of  Hipparchus.wasS3°  49'  Sb*'.' 
If  we  add  the  seni-diaiBeter  of  the  son,  wMeh 
is  15'  r>T',  we  find  for  the  northern  marcrin  240' 
5'  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obli-' 
qnitv  of  the  ecliptic  is  93°  98*  theiMrtfaem  Uaib' 
of  the  Sim  eoBMS  no  nearer  the  latitade  a^ 
Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious 
reason  fqr  admitting  a  greater  diminntion  in  tha^ 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  <^howis 
hy  real  a.stronomical  observations  of  the  most 
exact  and  authentic  kind.    That  of  the  well  of 
Syene  is  not  anaoag  the  aamber  of  these  last, 
and  ean  i^f9  tn  so  asriMaee  9b  asesetaiiiiBir 

the  p<isiiion  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  aa 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  have 
believed.  Syene,  which, under  so  many  di(fereo> 
masters  has  been  the  southern  frnnrief  of  Egypt, 
presents  in  a  neater  degree  than  any  other 
i^QtaKtteamca  of  thegMmitaali  ' 
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ML^m :  of  monuments  which,  eren  in  thedes- ; 
linlM  of  the  must  {H>teni  oatioDS,  remind  us  of  < 
human  iuMibiiity.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces  1 
which  are  found  half  buried  under  the  driftiDg  | 
sand.  Here  are  tons  and  walls  built  by  the 
IHfttn^n«  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains 
cl  ill  iImw  bfiildings  French  inscriptions  are 
found,  ftttestinq'  that  the  warriors  and  the  learn- 
ed men  of  modern  Europe  pitched  their  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot. 
But  the  eternal  power  of  AMan  preants  «  «ill 
more  magniticent  spectacle.  Hm«  m  the  tar* 
races  of  reddish  granite  of  a  particular  charac- 
ter, iience  called  Syenite^  a  term  applied  to 
^oatfoeks  which  differ  from  granite  in  con- 
taining particles  ot"  hornhlende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  like  jx^aks,  cro^  the  bed  ol  the 
Nile ;  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically 
bia  impetnofta  foaming  wares.  Hera  ere  the 
^iieiim  fipon  whJek  die  obdMn  and  eojeagal 
statues  of  the  Ef^'plian  temples  were  dug.  An 
(^lisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaimng 
attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears  testiiBOBy  to 
the  laix>rious  and  patient  e^orts  of  htunan  art. 
On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hiero- 
gljrphic  sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  mis  nation,  which,  more  lhaa  «nf  odier,  has 
identified  itself  with  the  country  which  it  in- 
liabited,  and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  en- 
graved the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terre^rial 
globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  vaUer,  geoeralljr 
skirted  with  arid  rock^,  a  seriee  or  sweet  deli« 
cious  inlands,  covered  with  palms,  date-ii  fv-s, 
mulberries,  acacias,  and  napecas,  has  merited 
Ike  appellation  of  tlie  'Trapkal  Gudena."* 

M/dlte-Rmn. 

SrMPLECAoes.    Vid.  Cjunctf. 
Stnnab,  (jodU,)  or  Synnada,  (p{«r.)  a  town 
of  Phrraia,  liunoas  for  it*  muUe  enairies. 
AM.  tSl—CUmUmn.  in  BtOr.  W  Mtrtial.  9. 
tf.71.—SUU.  1,  Sylv.  5.  V.  41. 

8trac08£,  n  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed about  732  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Archias  a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heracli- 
dse.  In  its  flounshin?  slate  it  extended  23  1-2 
English  rniles  in  cirininirerencc,  and  was  divi- 
dea  into  4  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tjrcha, 
and  Neapolis,  to  which  some  add  a  (rail  diri- 
sion,  Epipt)lrE,  a  district  litt!?  inhabited.  Thp^^ 
were  of  them.sclvcs  separate  cities,  and  were 
fortified  with  three  dtadela,  wad  three-folded 
waUs.  83nacuse  had  two  eapacioos  harbours, 
•eptrated  from  one  another  by  the  island  of 
Ol^gia.  The  greatest  harbour  was  ahov(>50(K) 
pness  in  circumference,  and  its  entrance  500 
pneeewide.  The  peofrie  of  Sjrraease  were  very 
opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  though  subject  to 
tyrants,  they  were  masters  of  vast  possessions 
and  dependant  slates.  The  city  of  Syracu«;e 
vae  well  boiU,  its  houses  were  stately  and  mag- 
Sifteent ;  and  it  has  been  Miid  that  it  produced 
the  best  and  most  pirollrnt  of  men  when  they 
wera  Tirtuous,  but  the  most  wicked  and  de- 
praved wiien  nddieled  lo  vleiowimrraiis.  The 
women  of  Syractise  were  not  permit tf»d  to  adom 
themselves  with  gold,  or  wear  costly  garments, 
except  such  as  prostituted  themselves.  Syra- 
case  gnTe  birth  to  Theocritos  and  Archimedes, 
ll  nnd«r  dilferent  forernments,  and,  after 
I  ftoa  tie  tyrannf  ot  TlMMjrMli^ 


B.  C.  446,  it  enjoyed  security  for  61  years,  iL 
the  usurpation  of  the  Dionvsii,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  TimoleoB,  B.  C.  MS.  In  the  age  of 
ibe  elder  Dionysins,  an  armr  of  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships,  were  kept  ia 
constant  pay.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ra- 
mans, under  the  consul  Marcellus,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  B.  C.  212.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c 
58  and  Si.—SlraA.  I  and  S.—C.  Sep  —Hkla, 
2,  c.  l.—Liv.  23,  Ac.—Flul.  in  MaruU.,  &c. 
—Fl»r.  2,  c.  6.— 14,  v.  2TO. 

SraiA,  a  large  oomtir  of  Asia,  whoee  boini> 
dnries  are  not  neeorstefy  aaeertained  bytheaa- 
cienls.  Syria,  generally  speakin:?,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  nortii  ty 
mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  NfediterraneoB,eaSl 
.•^outh  by  Arabia.  It  was  divided  into  seveitta 
di.strictsand  provinces,  amon^  which  werePhflfr* 
nicia,  Seleucls,  Judea  or  Palestine,  Mesopota- 
mia, Babylon,  and  Aasyria.  It  was  also  called 
A$sfrim  t  and  die  woras  Syria  and  Assyria, 
though  distinguished  and  defined  by  some  au- 
thors, were  often  used  indillerently.  Svria  was 
subjected  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  SeleocttS, 
sumamed  Nicator,  who  had  received  this  pro- 
vince as  his  lot  in  the  division  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dominions,  raised  it  into  an  empire,  known 
in  totory  by  the  nwae  of  the  kingdom  of  8y« 
ria or  Babylon,  B.  C.  312.  Seleucus  died  after 
a  reign  of  ^years,and  his  successors,  sumamed 
the  Scleucida,  ascended  dM  dvone  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Antiochns,  sumamed  Soler,  9H0 
B.  C ;  Anfiochas  Theos,  961 ;  Seleocos  Cal- 
linicii^,  Seleucus Ceraunu.'!,  22fi;  Aiiii.>- 
chits  the  Great^  223 ;  Selenens  Phil<»ntor,  187 ; 
Asdortnis  Epiphanes,  115;  Anrioentn  Eupe- 
tor,  164;  Demetrius  Sotcr,  162;  Alex.  Balas, 
150;  Demetrius  Nicator  146;  Antiochus  the 
Sixth,  144;  Diodofus  Tryphon,  143;  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  139 ;  Demetrius  Nicator  restored, 
130;  Alexander  Zebina,  127,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  Antiochus  Qrypus,  15S;  .A.ntiochus  Cy- 
zicenus,  143,  who  takes  part  of  Syria,  which 
he  calls  Ccelesyria ;  Philip  and  Demetrius  En* 
cerus  93,  and  in  Coelesyria,  Antiochus  Pius; 
Aretas  was  king  of  Ccpiesyria,  85;  Tigrtmes, 
king  of  Armenia,  83;  and  Antiochus  Asiaiicu5, 
69,  who  was  dethroned  fagrPomMy,  B.  C.  tt  s 
in  cm ise(|iNiuce  of  whidk  Syria  Deuuie  a  Ro> 
man  province.  "  A  situation  bordering  upon 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  also  upon  the  second 
empire  of  the  Persians,  mu-st  have  made  die 
defence  of  this  province  an  object  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Syria  constituted  by  mnch  the 
Errciicst  part  of  that  f)/ffrce*e  (for  so  the  great 
departraenis  established  before  the  end  of  the 
fooTfh  eenttiry  were  named)  called  Orim$t 
compri.sing  Palestine,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  the  isle  of  C\'prus. 
By  a  division  of  primitive  provinces,  there  ap-  , 
pear  five  in  .the  limits  of  Syria:  two  Svria^ 
Prima  and  Seeun^a  or  Snluiaris;  two  Phce- 
nicias,  one  properly  so  ca.lcd,  ana  the  other 
sarnamed  Libard,  by  the  extension  of  the  ante- 
riorlinits  of  Pi&niiM  t  anc  flnanr,  die  Bitpkn- 
tmsis.  In  the  sacred  writlnes  Syria  is  called 
Aran.  The  Arabs  now  give  it  the  name  of 
Sloai,  which  in  their  language  signifies  the  left. 
its  sitnalion  being  soch  on  facing  the  east.* 
ffAimme.'-Btroiot.  8,  3,  and  7.-  ApoUod.  1, 
dtrgf^mnk.  It  iBd  My-C.  My  <» 
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IMa,  1,  e,  jPM.  e.  6. — Cmi.  B.^Dionfs. 
Ftrieg. 

Stria  CUM  ma«£,  Uuu  part  of  the  Meditertu- 
Bean  Sea  which  is  oo  Ibe  eoaat  <if  PtMBoieia 

toil  Syna. 

&YRUS,  L  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  about  SO  miles  in  circumference, "  situated 
h^veen  Cyibnas  and  Bhenea,  was  celebrated 
for  having  given  Mrth  toPhereeydes  the  philo- 
sopher, a  dijiciple  ol  Pittu  us.  Ii  is  sinj^ular 
that  Strabo  should  at&rm  that  the  first  syilabk 
of  the  word  l^roa  is  pronounced  long,  whereas 
Homer,  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  has 
made  ii  short."     Cram. — Homer,  Od.  15,  v. 

bOi.—Strai,.  IQ.^Akla,  2,  e.  %  ^IL  A  town 

ofCana.  i>»M.3,c.S6. 

Snma.  "  Anwogr  (he  weieiits  the  name  of 
Syriis,  (from  ov^w,  tniho,)  was  common  to  two 

Slfs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  distinguished  into 
ijor  and  Minor  t  which,  from  the  rocks  and 
oaicksands,  and  a  remarkable  inequality  in 
ttie  motion  of  the  waters,  were  deemed  of  peril- 
ous navigation.  Manners,  corrupting  the  name, 
have  called  the  great  Svrtis  the  Qw  »f  Sidra. 
A  promontory  named  heretolbre  Cfepbabe,  or 
The  Heads,  and  now  Canan,  or  C/ip^  Mesrala, 
terminates  the  Syrtis.  The  little  Syrii2«  is  now 
called  the  dilf  of  Gabes^  from  the  aqcient  city 
of  Tacape,  situated  at  its  head,  and  preserving 
its  name  in  this  altered  form."  D'AnviUe. 
From  the  dangers  attending  the  navisration  of 
the  Syrtis.  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote 
attf  part  or  the  sea  of  which  the  nav^lion  was 
attended  with  danger  either  from  whirlpools  or 
hidden  rocks.  Mela,  1,  c  7,  1, 2,  c  l.—  Virg. 
JBm.  4,  T.  4L— £«Mfi.  9,  909L— AUm*.  la  J. 

T. 

Taubnc  Novjb,  1.  a  street  in  Rome,  where 
•hops  were  hnilt  I/h.  3;  c.  48.—- II.  Rhena- 

ns,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  FelbacA  and  the  Rhine,  now  likin-Zabtrn. 

 II L  Riguse,  now  Bentr-CasUl,  on  the  Mo- 

sdir.^— IV.  Tnboceoniiii,/i  town  of  Alutce  in 
Ftanee,  now  Smeme. 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Palestine.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Rtissell :  "  In  pursuing  this  route 
fftom  Tiberias  to  Nazareth)  we  have  Mount 
Tor.  or  Tabor,  on  the  \oA\  hand,  risinj^  in  soli- 
iary  majesty  from  the  plain  of  E&draelon.  Its 
appearance  has  been  described  by  some  authors 
as  thai  of  a  half-sphere,  while  to  others  it  sug- 
cesistheidcaofa  cone  with  its  point  struck  oir. 
According  to  Mr.  Maundrr  II  rh  -  height  is  such 
as  to  require  the  labour  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
amnnit;  where  is  seen  a  level  area  of  an  oval 
figure,  extending  nboui  two  furlongs  in  lons^th 
and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  trees 
on  all  sides  except  the  '•onth,  and  is  most  fertile 
and  delicious.  Having  been  anciently  sur- 
voonded  with  walls  and  trenche!*,  tfiete  are  re- 
mains of  C'lf  "  i  Vrable  fortificntions  af  the  pre- 
sent day.  Burckhardi  .say.s,  a  thick  wall  con- 
ilructea  of  lai^fc  stones,  may  be  traced  quite 
round  the  summit  close  to  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  on  several  parts  of  which  are  relies  of  bas- 
t;uti^  The  area  loo  isoversprend  with  ili  ■  ruins 
of  private  dwellings,  boiU  of  stone  with  great 
•olidlnr.  Poeoelte  asmres  ns  that  it  is  one  or  the 
(foe-^t  fiilH  hr-  ever  bchrld,  brinsr  n  ri''h  '^'^i!  that 
produces  excellent  hcrbagei  and  most  b«ittli- 


fuliy  adorned  with  groves  and  clumpei  of  i 

The  hcigl.t  he  calculates  to  beat  i  i  -wu  m  ' 
making  allowance  lor  the  windiug  a5ct:nti  but 
he  ados,  that  others  have  imaginctl  the  saaiv 
pa'h  in  hf  not  less  than  four  miles.  i*i.-is.selquist 
cuajcctures  Ihut  U  is  a  league  to  ilje  top,  th*' 
Whole  of  which  may  be  accomplished  wiiiiou 
dismounting, — a  statement  amply  coniirmed  by 
the  exjierience  of  Van  Egmoni  and  Herman. 
But  this  mountain  ilcriviv--  ilic  iai^'u:-!  >].i\n:  m' 
its  cekbruy  t  rum  liie  opiuion  enicrituucU  among 
Christians  aoiee  the  days  of  Jerome,  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  ea^erit  pan  ol  (be  hiil 
are  the  remains  of  a  strung  casth: ;  and  within 
the  precincts  of  it  is  the  grauo  in  which  are  three 
ahalnin  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  Aat 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  build,  and  w  here  the  Latin 
friars  alwajrs  perform  mass  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Transnguration.  It  i^  mM  tMre  was  a 
inatjnihcenl  church  built  there  hyHLlena,which 
was  a  cathedral  when  tins  (own  was  inade  a 
bishojVs  see.  On  (he  side  of  the  bill  they  show 
a  chuixh  in  the  grot,  where  they  say  Chri&t 
charged  faisdjseipMs  not  to  tell  wballhin^  they 
had  seen  till  he  should  be  crlurilied.  Ir  i  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  iradiiKin  iw  well 
founded,  or  whetiieritlM8Dotti.«  Mr.Maundrell 
and  other  writers  stufpeci,  originated  in  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  very  ct>mmon  Greek  phrase. 
( )ur  iSaviour  is  said  to  liave  taken  wiih  him  Pc* 
ter,  James,  and  John,  and  broaght  them  into  a 
hisrh  moontain  'apart;*  from  which  it  has  been 
rather  htistily  inferred  that  the  descriprmn  must 
apply  to  Tabor,  the  only  insulated  and  si.>iiiary 
hill  in  the  ncichbourhood.  We  mav  remark, 
with  the  traveller  just  named,  that  the  conclu- 
sion may  pos.sibly  be  true,  but  that  the  argument 
used  to  prove  it  seems  ineoropelenl;  i)ecause 
the  term  'apart'  most  likely  relates  to  the  with- 
drawing and  retirement  of  the  persons  hem 
spoken  of,  and  ilot  to  the  situation  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  fact,  it  means  nothm;;;  more  than  that 
our  Lord  and  his  three  disciples  DCtook  them* 
selves  to  a  private  place  for  themitposeof  devn^ 
tion.  The  view  from  Mount  Tabor  li  extolled 
by  every  traveller.  'Is  : ;  it;  ji  w.  sM-uii- 

drell, '  for  man's  e)'es  to  behold  a  higher  grati- 
fication of  this  nature.*  On  the  northwest  you 
discern  in  the  distance  the  noble  expanse  ofthe 
Mediterranean,  while  all  nronndvouf^ce  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  plaio.^  of  &<«dra£loD  and 
Oalilee.  Tnmiog  a  little  soathwkrd,  you  have 
in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  so  latal 
to  Saul  and  his  5ons.  Due  east  you  discover 
the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about  aue  day's 
journey.  A  few  points  to  the  north  appeals 
the  mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  place  where 
Christ  delivered  his  sermon  to  his  disciplear 
and  the  multitude.  Not  far  from  ihis  little  hill 
is  the  city  of  Saphet,  or  Szaffad^  standing  opoa 
elevated  and  very  conspicuous  ground.  8l3t 
farther  in  tbr  -^mne  direction,  i';  -enn  .i  lofty 
peak  covered  wtih  .snow,  a  part  ol  tlie  chain  of 
Anti-Libenus.  To  the  southwest  b  Caimel, 
and  in  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria." 

Tabkaca,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  neat 
Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  Tiu-  rK  ii{!i- 
bourin?  forests  abounded  with  monkeys,  Jw, 
40,  V.  m^Plm,  ft,  e.  S.>-iUU«,  1,  e.  T— JM. 
3,  V  'i-Vfi 

Ta^lkvus,  a  mouuiam  of  Campaxua,  whick 
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toouodid  wvhfMmk  Virg,  A  ^  v.  3tL  Jtet 

18.  V.  71&. 

Tacai-c,  a  town  ot  Africa,  now  OaUt,  sitii- 1 
atetl  at  ihe  head  ul  tbe  iiyriis  Minor,    li  g;ive 
ittname  lultic  Aqtuc  Taatpiuo;,  now  called  EL- 
Hawima,  which  in  the  lauigua^c  ui  ilie  couniry 
signifies  "  medicinal  waters."    lyAnt  itU. 

TAUiiH.a  iiverut  Spain,  near  >Ifvv  CariUage. 

Tjenauum,  "•  the  suiKliciiHUusi  juuuianiury 
oC  PekwoaocsuH.  Aucieoi  geuKraphen*  reck- 
oned tVon  iheoce  lo  C.  PhycoK  in  AtHc*  3000 
stadia,  4(300  or  1000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily, 
and  670  to  liie  proinoutury  ul  Maiea.  Uete  was 
a  famous  temple  to  Neptune,  tlie  sanctuary  of 
which  WOK  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum. 

''Itp6t  r  iJo*99r  >(  ToiJ^ipa*  ji^mi  Xt^hi' 

Near  it  was  n  cavc'  said  to  be  the  entrance  to 
Orcus,  by«iyhich  Uercules  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  re^ii)ns.  It  wan  here  thai  Arion  was 
landeti  by  i he  ciol|)hin. a**  llerodouis  relates,  and 
tbe  statue  which  be  uedicaieil  on  that  occasion 
existed  in  the  temple  when  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias.  T.^narus  became  latterly  celebrated 
for  the  beauiilul  marble  oi'  ibi  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The 
Ttonariaa  promooioir,  now  calledC  Mtlapan, 
serves  to  divide  tbe  Mesaenian  fVom  the  Iaco- 
•  man  puir."  Cram.  About  five  miles  from  the 
extreme  point  of  thus  cape  stood  the  town  of  the 
same  name. 

Taoum,  a  river  of  Hv^pania,  belonging  prin- 
cipally to  Lusiiania.  It  rose  in  the  lauoeda 
mons  in  Turracunen-sis,  and  empUad  into  the 
Atlantic  at  Olisipo,  now  Lisban.. 

Tammba,  a  beautiful  plain  of  Cypms,  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  heautv.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  Venus  galhtred  the  golden  apples  with 
which  Hippomancs  was  enabled  lo  overtake 
Atalanta.   OvU.  MU,  10,  v.  614.— Pita.  5.~ 

Tamesis,  a  rivar  of  Britain,  MvUieTlamei. 
Ctfi.  G.btC  11. 
Tamos,  a  promontocy  of  India,  near  tbe 

Gange.s. 

Tanagra,  "  a  considerable  town,  situated  in 
B  rich  and  fertile  ci»nntry  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  Its  most  ancient  appellation  was  said 
to  be  Grsn,  ibongh  Stepbanns  aawrts  that 
some  writers  considered  tnera  as  two  disti-iri. 
cities,  and  Strabo  also  appears  to  be  of  itiis 
opinion.  Aristotle  affirmed  that  Oropws  u'ilt^u 
to  be  identified  with  Qn&a.  Herodotus  in  forms 
BS,  that  ai  an  early  period  tbe  district  of  Tana- 
gra  was  occtjpied  by  the  Gephvnri,  Phrrnicians 
who  had  followed  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  af- 
terwards migrated  to  Athens.  The  following 
description  of  this  city  u  to  be  found  in  Dica>ar- 
ehns.  '  The  town  itself  is  sitnnted  on  a  lofty 
and  nigLTi  'I  t  rninence;  it  is  white  and  rhnlkv 
in  appearance,  but  the  houses  are  beautifully 
adoraed  with  handsome  porticoes,  painted  in  the 
encaiisfic  style.  The  surroundin;»  country  docs 
not  produce  m  jch  com,  but  it  prows  the  best 
wine  in  Brrotia.  The  inhabitanLs  arc  wealthy, 
hut  frngaL  being  for  the  most  part  landholder^, 
BOtnaanncitrren;  they  are  obarrvers  of  jn.v 
tice,  {rood  faith,  and  hospitality,  p'rin?  freely  to 
sncl}  of  iheir  fellow-citizens  as  are  in  want,  and 
alio  to  IKWiloqa  travellers;  in  short,  tliev 
'ifWk  to  ahna  «f«ry  thing  wbidk  looks  like 


msaaannii  and  avarice.  There  it  aocity  in  all 
liiKiaia  where  buanjsen  can  reside  ao  second  | 
lor  tliere  is  no  exclnsive  and  over^rigid  pride  K»- 

hibiied  t(i\var(ts  those  who  have  been  tinfoitQ> 
uaie,  owing  lo  the  independent  and  industriooa 
nauiis  of  the  citiaena.  1  never  saw  in  any  to«a 
so  little  appearance  of  any  inclination  to  profli* 
gacy,  which  is  the  mast  Irequeui  .source  ot  crime 
uiuoii;,'^!  men.  For  where  lliere  is  a  suiiiciency, 
the  love  ui  gain  is  nut  harboured,  and  vice  is 
consequently  efdoded.'  Tanagra,  as  Pausa- 
nias t'lirther  reports,  was  famed  lor  its  breed  of 
lighting  cocks.  The  rums  of  this  town  were 
ai  first  di-scoveied,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  CockerelL 
at  GrtfMuu^  or  GrimiUki,  near  the  viUagn  of 
Skomandan  ;  he  found  there  vestiges  of  itt 
walls  and  theatre.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  a  letter 
lo  Dr.  Clarke,  gives  the  loliowing  accurate  ao* 
count  of  its  topography.  '  The  Asopus  is  in 
u-inter  a  muddy  torrent,  and  for  eight  months 
of  the  year  wholly  dry.  Journeying  from  Pameo 
towards  Thebes,  soon  after  leaving  the  banks 
of  this  river  the  plain  ceases,  and  you  reach  a 
gently  uudulating  territory,  in  which  is  situ* 
ated  I  he  Albonian  village  of  Skoimatari,  in- 
habited by  forty  families.  The  ruinsof  Tana- 
gra are  at  a  sfoK  called  Grivtatka,  about  three 
nules  10  tbe  southwest,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of 
hills  which  extend  from  thenee several  maes 
towards  ThiAiea.  The  ground  too  has  a  gra- 
dual ascent  from  these  ruins  towards  the  Aso> 
pus,  and  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  which  it 
proudly  overlooks,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  it 
formerly  coranrjanded.  There  are  no  well  pr^- 
sltvllI  remains  of  public  e<iifi<T's  ca  walls  at 
(Sramatki.'  Tanagra  possessed  a  considerable 
extent  of  territory,  and  had  several  cmaller 
towns  in  ifs  dependance."  Cram. 

T.*sA<.nus,  or  Tanaokb,  now  AV^ro,  a  river 
of  Lucania  in  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  cascades^ 
and  the  beautiful  meanders  of  its  streams, 
through  a  fine  pictoresqne  country.  Virg.  a. 
3,  V.  151. 

TwAi.'?,  a  river  of  Scylhia,  now  the  Don, 
whii  ii  divides  Europe  from  Asia, and  falls  into 
the  Pill  us  Maeotis,  after  a  rapid  course,  and  after 
it  has  received  the  additional  streams  of  nmny 
small  rivulets.  A  lown  al  iis  motith  b.ire  the 
same  name.  Akla,  1,  c  19. — Slrab.  11  and 
16.— Citr<.  6,  c.  2.—rju€an,  3,  8,  Ac.  **  The 
Pmi  issues  from  the  lake  Jwanrne,  andwatersa 
hilly  and  fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Wtro- 
nes^h.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  left,  fVom  that  town 
to  tbe  confluence  of  the  JDoneCs,  by  steep  banks 
ofebaflr,  bat  as  it  proceeds  to  its  course,  h  ea- 
ters an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
are  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cata- 
racts. Its  depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less 
in  winter  than  six  or  seven  feet,  but  the  water 
docs  not  rise  in  snmmer  to  the  heiiyht  of  two 
feet  above  its  sandy  K"(].  Naviq-alion  is  thns 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don^  like  that  of 
Its  feeders,  is  so  bed^  that  the  inhabitants  Aea* 
selves  can  hardlv  drink  it.  Much  adrama^e.  it 
is  thought,  misht  result  if  the  river  were  united 
to  the  Wolaa  by  means  of  the  M'dicrditza,  or 
rather  the  Jlavia,  but  few  boats  could  sail  fay 
such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  fn  tw 
Don,  and  from  the  difference  in  the  level,  whirh 
is  fifty  feet  higher  on  tbe  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  in^f».  The  former  re- 
ceiree  from  tbe  Oufym  Mppm  the  Mkmffttk 
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of  vhich  the  almoit  siagnAil  uraieM  Mcm  it 

mark  ih<-'  J  u^i;IoIl  an  ancieDt  suait  tHriween 
ibe  Cu^ian  aud  tlic  boa  ul  Azof."  MtiU'Bntn. 
Wtd.  bxarUs. 

Tivis,  a  city  of  Eg>pt,  on  one  of  the  east- 
era  uiuuihb  til  ihc  iSile,  called  ihtnce  the 
Taniiic. 

Tafbumtcs,  a  mountain  of  JEtolia,  near  the 
MB,  **  where  Neasus  was  said  to  have  died,  and 
to  have  thus  cnmmnnicateda  fetid  odour  to  the 
waters  which  is-ued  from  it.  Sir W. Gell, de- 
scribing i  he  route  ftrom  the  Evenus  to  Naupac- 
tos,  says,  '  Afier  the  valley  of  Halicjrna  the 
road  mottnla  a  daogervQs  precipice,  now  called 
Knki<ciiUt,  liie  ancient  tiioiint  'I'aphia&sus, 
whece  there  i»  at  the  boM:  a  liUUiUir  ul  hpnn^s 
of  IMd  iratcr.'"  Cram. 

TApnn,  the  inhahitntiis  of  the  islands  called 

Taphius.1.'  axjd  El.•hiImtle^. 

Tapiirje,  a  town  t  ti  li  r  Isthmus  of  the  Tau- 
rica  Chersonesus,  now  i^rtcop.  Akla  2,  c.  1. — 
Plin.  4,  e  IS. 

TArriiini,  the  strait  between  Coraienand  Sar- 
dinia, Jiuw  liunifacio. 

T4PRnBANA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  OCean, 
now  called  CSnlm.  The  Qreeks  on^  beeaaoe 
acquainted  with  these  distant  re^ioDS  alter  dw 
anus  of  the  Macedonians  had  established  a 
Greek  empii  c  on  the  ruins  of  the  Persian.  This 
place  was  then  "  deemed  the  commencement  of 
another  trorld,  inhabited  by  Antichthoncs,  or 
men  in  a  po5iiion  opposite  lo  tho«o  in  the  known 
hemi-phfre.  The  name  of  Salicr^  which  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy  to  be  the  nalive  denomin&> 
tien  Ibr  thiit  island,  ispreserved  in  thatoffiWH^ 
</irr,  romponndpd  of  the  proper  name  Selen, 
and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in  the  Indian 
lan^riMge ;  and  it  is  a^^rent  that  the  name  of 
Ceilan,  or  Ctytan^  aeoording  to  the  European 
nsa^,  is  only  an  alteration  in  ortho^phy.  The 
i.slands  which  Ptolemy  places  off  Taprooana  to 
the  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
em  be  no  other  tlian  die  Blal-din^  although 
known  to  be  mneh  nore  nnneroin.''  I^An- 

riUe. 

Tawcw,  I.  a  mnr  irini'-  town  of  Africa  ^'^i'/ 
&  3.— II.  A  small  and  lowly  situated  penin- 
sata  on  the  eaMem  eoast  of  Sicilv.  Vir/r- 
3,  V.  6fi9. 

Tarasco,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Tarnsam  in 

TAaacul,  njpenple  of  GmI,  at  the  foot  of  tha 
Pyiwites,  wMeh  from  dience  are  sowwdnKe 

called  TarheUa.  TibuU.  1,  el.  7,  T.  Vti—lM^ 
cey  1.  V.  n\.~Cas.  G.  3,  c  37. 

TAficmTM,  Tarcntcs,  or  Taais,  n  town  cf 
Apralia,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  month  of  the  river  Oalesus.  "  The  Spar- 
tuns,  it  is  said,  l>cinp  enfTKIfed  in  a  lonp  and  ar- 
dnoQX  war  with  the  Messenians,  whone  territory 
tbef  had  invaded,  bepan  to  apprehend  lest  their 
rrn'nr'r  1  nH^ence  should  be  attended  with  the 
fa^ittire  of  that  increase  in  their  population  at 
lioroe,  which  was  so  necessary  lo  supply  the 
JovKS  produced  by  the  lapse  of  lime  and  the 
swtyrd  of  the  enemy.  To  mncdf  diia  evil,  it 
u  rt«f  Tr'-^nnincd  'hrri  fnre  to  send  toLaconia  a 
Mfiert  iKidr  of  youths,  from  whom  in  due  time 
ironid  arise  a  supply  of  recruits  for  the  war. 
The  children,  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  inler- 
eonree  Mw<w  these  warriors  and  the  Spartan 
01^1.1^  rrrrivp.i  thaaaiMof Pfenhctti^}  Wen 
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ibdr  arriving  at  theage  of  manhood  thef  fhnni! 

the  Mcsstniun  war  tuiicluJcd,  and  bemg  re- 
garded the  otlbpnn^  ol  illicit  love,  and  in 
other  respectii  treated  with  indignity,  theyfonn* 
ed  the  de>i§rn  of  subverting  the  j?«n'ernment,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Helous.  The  plot  how* 
ever,  was  discovered;  but  so  danperuiis  did  the 
conspiracv  ajppear,  and  so  formidable  was  their 
namDer,  tnat  tt  was  thought  more  pntdem  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  country  by  persuasion 
than  to  use  severity  or  to  employ  force.  A 
treat?  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
Panoenians  bound  themselves  to  quit  Sparta 
forever,  provided  they  eoaM  acquire  possesions 
in  a  foreign  land.  They  accordingly  sailed  to 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Phalanihus^  and 
finding  the  Cretans,  and,  as  Ephorosslawa,  the 
Achasans,  already  seiiled  in  that  country,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  they  joined 
iheir  forces  lo  those  of  the  Greeks,  aVid  possess- 
ed themselves  of  Tarentum,  which  Paosaoias 
affirmstohave  been  already  a  very  considerable  - 
and  opulent  town.  According  to  the  best  chro- 
nologistd.  these  events  may  be  supptwicd  lo  have 
happeneo  about  700  years  A.  C.  when  Numa 
Pompilim  was  kinffctf' Rome.  Fossesaedofa 
noble  haven  place  In  die  oentre  of  iai  widely 
extended  bay,  and  having  at  ct>niinand  those 
resources  which  the  salubruy  of  climato  and 
fertility  of  soil  in  every  variety  of  production 
afforded,  it  seemed  destined  to  become  the  seal 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  if  not  that  of  enif>ire. 
The  proximity  of  the  ports  of  Istria  and  lilyria, 
ofGreeceaod  Sicily /avoured commercial  inter* 
comae,  white  the  vessels  of  these  several  smmi 
were  naturallv  indnred  lo  profit  bv  the  only 
spacious  and  secure  haven  which  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  presented.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constitution  ol  the  Tarentincs,  in  the  Urn  in- 
stance, was  modelled  after  that  of  tha  nnrent  * 
stair;  lit  leant  nerodolus  has  certifledf  tlMt  in 
his  lime  ihev  were  governed  by  a  king.  Ac- 
cording to  ^rabo,  however,  that  eonsUtntioB 
aflcrwa  rds  assumed  the  form  of  a  democracv,  in 
con  sequence  of  a  rerohition  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  li  ^vn^  ihi-n,  as  Ptrab<>  mlil--,  ifintt 
this  city  reached  its  highest  point  of  elevation. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  repttWe, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  rmrs 
before  Chri.^,  when  Rome  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  enjoyed  some  iran- 
qniUity  afler  the  long  atmgsde  of  the  Pekipon- 
nesiaa  war  termlnaied  hyibe  Ml  of  Atliieni^ 
Archytns,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
schoH^  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  ovar  mt  councils  as  strategos.  Her 
na^-T  WAS  far  superior  to  thai  of  any  other  Ita- 
lian colony.   Nor  were  her  military  establish- 


menls  less  formidel 


linn 


efficient ;  since  she 


could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  30,000  foot 
and  5,000  horse,  exelonve  of  a  select  body  of 
cavalrv,  called  Hipparehi.  The  Tarentines 
were  long  held  in  great  estimation  as  auxiliary 
troops,  and  were  frequently  employed  In  the 
armies  trf  foreign  princes  and  states^  Nor  waa 
the  enltivatka  of  the  aits  and  of  llteratnre  foi^ 
gotten  in  this  advancement  of  political  strength 
and  civ  il  izatioo.  The  Pyiha  gorean  sect,  whlck 
in  other  parts  of  Magna  Gnecia  had  been  so 
barbarously  oppressed,  here  found  encourage* 
meat  and  refuge  through  the  influence  of  Ar> 
chvtaiL  who  waainid  to  hava  cntemiacd  FhMn 
897 
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during  Lis  (e-iilcnce  in  this  ciiy.  Bui  thus; 
giaiitl  -ur  \ku.->  iijL  ul  lou^  dutaliua  ;  I'ar  wcalUi 
and  a'fundaiicc  &ouu  cugcudcred  a  love  of  ease 
lutdljxuiy,  liie  couseQueoces  oC  which  proved 
Altai  k  the  interest  ot  Tarentum,  by  sapping 
the  vij,'our  ui"  iitT  iii>iiiuuons,  enervaimg  the 
QUn<L>  aud  corrupunij  ibe  morals  of  ht;r  luha- 
bit«at8>  Enfeebled  and  degraded  by  this  sys- 
tem of  detnoraUzaiion  aud  cui  riiptiou,  ihe  Ta- 
reuuuci  auuii  luuud  ihemsclves  unable  as  hcre- 
tolbre  to  overawe  aud  keep  in  siibjeciiun  the 
neighbouruis  barbarians  ot  lapygia,  who  bad 
always  luueaand  ftftred,  but  now  teamed  to  de- 
spise them.  Ttiese,  leagued  with  the  siill  more 
,  warlike  Lucanians,  who  had  already  become 
Ihe  terror  ot'MagnaOneeia,noiriiiade  oonstaoi 
inroads  on  tl;.  ii  territory,  and  even  threatened 
the  saleiy  ul  their  <.  iiy.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  uuw  apjH-aied  in  tlie  iisi.s,  to  cope  wi;h 
whom  siiigiy  appeared  out  of  U>e  quesUuo ;  aod 
the  TareDtines  again  had  reooarse  in  thi«einer^ 
gency  to  foreign  aid  and  counsels.  The  valour 
and  Ibrces  ot  Pyrrhus  for  a  tune  averted  liie 
storm,  and  checked  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  but  when  that  prince  with- 
drew irom  Italy,  Tarentum  could  no  longer 
resist  her  p. )U'ci  tul  enemies,  and  soon  aftei  fell 
into  their  hands  i  the  surrender  ol'  the  town  be- 
ing haalened  hf  Ihe  treachery  of  the  Epirot 
force  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  there.  The  in 
dependence  of  Tarentum  may  be  said  to  lertm 
Bale  htKi  though  the  conquerors  pretended 
Still  to  recognise  the  libeity  of  her  citizeiiis. 
From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  nuiy  date  its  decline,  which 
was  further  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown 
bjr  the  Romans  to  the  port  ofBrandiisiani  for 
the  fittin;?  ont  of  their  naral  armaments,  as  well 
as  fox  commercial  purp<»ei.  The  salubrity  of 
Its  climate,  the  singular  fertility  of  its  territory, 
and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  its 
well  as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it, 
howevqr,  a  citv  of  conscqucnn-  ii  tlie  Augus- 
tan ag^.  iStrabo  reports,  that  ihough  a  great 
portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  bis  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  con>iituted  n  l  ir-,'"  town. 
That  geographer  describes  the  '  inner  liarbour, 
U  bein^  100  stadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half, 
•  in  dfeniL  Tlus  port,  in  the  pan  of  its  basin 
wbieh  recedes  the  flirthaM  inland,  fbrms,  with 
the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  m  which  the  town  is  built  with  the 
land.  This  isthmus  is  8oeom)rf«teif  level,  that 
it  is  easy  to  carry  vessels  ovefit  from  one  sit?e 
to  the  other.  The  site  of  the  town  is  very 
low;  the  ground  rises,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  circumference  of  the  old 
walls  is  great ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town,  .scaled  on  the  isthmus,  is  now  deserted. 
That  part  of  it,  however,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  tbe  harbour,  whera  the  citadel  stands,  is  yet 
occupied.  It  possesses  a  noble  Eri'mna'^itnn,  and 
a  spacious  fornm,  in  which  is  placed  a  eolo«5sal 
image  of  Jove,  yieldiuir  only  in  si/--  to  tlint  of 
Rhodes.  The  citadel  is  situated  between  the 
forum  and  the  entrance  of  the  haHMmr.*  It  is 
remarked  as  an  tinntnal  cirenm'stanre  by  Polv- 
bius,  that  in  this  city  the  dead  were  buried  with- 
in the  walls,  which  custom  he  ascribed  to  a  su- 
fwrstiiions  motive."  Cram.  Tarentum,  now 
called  jyirento,  is  inhabited  by  about  18,000 
am^  wIh»  Mill  aukiniaiii  UMelHnaciar  af  iheir 


'  forefathers,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishmg.  Ptor.  1, 
c.  18.— Vol.  Mix.  2,  c.  2— P/u/.  in  Pyr.^ 
Plin.  8,  c.  G,  1.  Vj,  c.  10,  1.  34,  c.  7.— Lti>.  1% 
c.  13,  iLC^JOUa,  2,  c  A.—StraH.  H.—UoiO, 
ep,  7,  V.  4&.^JEUaM,  V.  H.  5,  c.  9D. 
Tarichjeum,  a  lortificd  town     Judaja.  Cic 

ad  Div.  12,  c.  11.  Sevciai  luwos  also  ou 

the  coast  of  Egypt  bore  this  name  from  iJiair 
pickling  fish.    Ilerodol.  2,  c.  15,  dtc. 

Tarpfjcs  mon»,  a  hill  at  Rome,  about  80  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  whence  the  IU>- 
maas  threw  down  their  condemned  criminals. 
It  received  its  name  from  T^rpeia,  who  nu 
buried  there,  and  is  the  same  as  the  CapiUiint 
hill.  Liv.  6,  c.  QO.—lMcait.  7,  v.  758.— I 
.£n.  8,  V.  34?  and  C52. 

TARauimi,  now  Turchina,  a  town  of  Ctnt> 
ria,  built  by  Tarcbon,  who  assisted  .^Sneas 
ai^ainsl  Turnus.  Tarqumuis  Prisons  w  as  bom 
or  educated  there,  and  he  made  it  a  Roman 
colony  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Strat.  &. 
—Pltn  2  c.  95— Liv.  1,  c.  rVI,  1.  27,  c  4. 

Tjiruauna,  a  town  uf  Lauum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Volsci  and  the  vjciat^  of  the  Pe^ntine 
marshes.  Its  early  name,  nerhaps,  when  it  was 
yet  a  Volscian  town,  was  Anxur,  and  "we  learn 
from  Horace  that  this  city  stoo<l  on  the  lol\7 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem  UYrrd- 
eina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was 
first  n-inied  Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation  in 
1 1  alive  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situaiiou.  Ovid 
calls  it  Trachas.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
uf  the  existence  of  this  ciur  is  from  Polybios; 
who,  in  his  account  of  tbe  first  treaty  which  was 
concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians, enumerates  Tarracina  among  the  Latin 
cities  in  the  alliance  of  the  former.  Tarracina 
subsequently  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval 
station;  ils  port  is  noticed  by  Lavy,  and  it  is 
clawed  fay  that  historian  with  thase  colonies 
which  were  reqoired  to  fumi5h  sailors  and 
stores  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  garrison  of 
Tarracina  joined  Cxsar  in  his  march  to  Rrun- 
dusium.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
mnnicipinm;  and  the  effort'^  made  by  Iheparties 
of  Vitrilius  and  Vespasian  to  ot>l:iin  possession 
of  this  town,  sudicienlly  ptovc  iliat  ii  waj»  then 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post.  Tha 
poets  invariable  call  it  A  1 X  u  r.  CVwn. 

TtMnZoo,  now  Tsrrai'ona,  a  citv  of  Spain, 
situate  on  the  shores  of  the  MeiJiicrrancan, 
founded  by  the  two  Scipios,  who  planted  a  Ro- 
man  colony  there.  The  provinee  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  was  cnlleil  Tarmconcnsis,  and 
was  famous  fur  its  wines.  Hi^pania  TarrO' 
conejuis,  which  was  alsi  ealled  hv  the  Romans 
Hispania  COerior,  was  bounded  on  Uie  east  bj 
tbe  Mediterranean,  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the 
Pyrencan  m  luniains.Tud  the  sen  ofthc-Cantabra 
on  the  north,  and  Lnsirnnin  and  Baetica  on  the 
south.  M'lrlial  10.  I'^l.  1.  13,  ep.  118.— > 
]yfela,  2,  c.  6.    Sil.  3,  v.  309, 1.  !.'>,  v.  177. 

TARB.*coNrNsi8,  a  principal  provincial  divi- 
sion of  Hi.spnnia, after  itssabjogatioD  to  Roma. 
Vid.  fHfpania. 
TtuMTOS,  a  rivw  of  Trons.  StnA. 
T<ns(;s,  nriw  Tarns*!*,  a  town  f>f  Cilicia.  on 
th^  Cvdnu*.  founded  bv  Triptoletnus  ana  a  colo- 
ny of  Arrive*,  or,  aso'hers  »av.  bv  Sardanapa- 
liK,  or  by  Perseus.  Tnrsn"!  was  celebrated  lor 
the  ?real  men  it  produceil.  It  was  once  the  rival 
of  Alcaaiidria  and  Atbeiis  ill  litcratiire  aiid  t*i« 
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itudf  of  the  polite  arts.  The  people  of  Tarsus 
«i$Md  to  ingratiate  themiielves  into  the  favour 
of  J.  Cassar  by  ^ving  the  narae  of  JuHapolis  lu 
ihuiri  ii  till  11  was  sooa  losu  Xac»ii.S,v. 
SiJa  — JAio,  I,  c.  13.— Strad.  14. 

TAsmMM,  a  pkce  in  Hispaoia,  the  site  of 
which  is  a  mntt  r  nf  >o  much  (iispme,  that  it  is 
uoi  clearly  kuuwn  whether  u  was  a  town  or  a 
dusinci.  li  is  probable  that  the  povis  to  which 
the  Phnwiciaim  first  were  accustomed  to  trade 
■poo  the  WQlhem  coast  received  this  name,  and 
the  jealuu^  care  with  which  they  concealed  the 
sources  of  their  commercial  profit,  encouraged 
the  discordftBt  conjectures  of  thoete  who  repre- 
seuted  it  now  as  an  i<;laDd  ui  the  I'arlhesl  west, 
and  now  as  a  river,  a  town,  and  a  provmce.  Ac- 
cording to  the  c^i(Mt  of  Bosai  ud  Depping, 
wiiich  we  embrace,  and  which  assigns  to  all  the 
^'  ieian  colonies  in  Spain  the  epithet  of  Tar- 
^Wt  UKiy  suppose  that  the  whole  extent  of 
Ualpe,  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the 
,  and  each  of  t  he  pnncipal  towns  by  whic  b 
it  was  distinguished  for  a  time,  were  known  Ky 
this  name  mj  long  as  ibey  were  iaiown  by  name 
alone.  This  would  reconcile  ail  difiereoce  of 
opmioo,  and  conciliate  the  reaaoos  which  are 
brongfit  to  pmre  that  theappelhitimi  of  Tartes- 
sus  helijn:»ed  to  Carfeia,  with  those,  equally 
^aro^?,  which  make  il  clear  that  the  island  of 
Gadir  and  ihe  citjr  of  Gades  were  frequently 
desii,'nato<i  bv  that  term.  The  Romans  like- 
wise mi5ti|>k  it  for  the  island  of  Eryihea;  and 
many  supposed,  which  is  not  improbable,  that 
a  tovD  to  which  this  Dame  peculiarly  belonged 
was  sitoate  vmm  the  momh  of  the  Baeti<«,  oppo- 
site the  more  lamnn^  -itv  r  fOnffes.  In  the  time 
of  StraUj  It  wa.s  found  i!n(K>s.sible  to  deiertuine 
this  point ;  and,  if  there  had  been  once  a  town, 
thai  bore  this  title,  to  indicate  its  site.  Mannert 
■apposes  that  it  was  the  same  a^s  Hispalis,  the 
noqeni  SrrilU.  Horn.  St.  Spojrna. 
Tamdasa.  a  lowD  of  Gaal,  now  TYrrouem  in 

TARvum-M,  a  f'>wn  of  Italy,  now  lYevim  in 
the  Venetian  slates. 

Tatt>i,  a  iarfe  lake  of  PliiTitia,  on  the  eon- 
fees  of  Gnl.ntia. 

TAUNt'ii,  H  iDoiuitain  in  Germany,  now 
rir\  or  Hwikf,  opponte  Mmtr.   TiuU.  1,  Ann. 
e.56. 

TAoat,  a  people  of  Earopeaa  Sarmatfa,  who 

inhabited  Tiiuri'H  Cher'<onesn«,  an  ^  ^  n  rif^  .-d 
all  strangers  to  Diana.  The  statue  ot  this  ir<>d- 
dCH,  which  they  Miered  to  have  fallen  down 
fVom  heaven,  was  carried  away  to  Sparta  by 
Iphis»*'nia  nnd  Or<^fes.    StraA.  12. — ffrroiiot. 


'}f\  '1.  r    \  —paus.  3. 


Enriv.  Iphig. — Ovid,  ex  Pont.  1,  el.  2,  v.  80. 


VU.  Tmivri  and 
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Ta-u'^k  ammonttm, 

TAiTRim,  the  inhnbitanis  of  Taorinnm,  a 
tawu  of  Cisalpine  Gatil.  now  called  Twin,  in 
l^tMm&td.  Sil.  X  v.  Mfi  "  The  Taorini  prob- 

ab.v  ix  cupied  b<)th  banks  nf  the  Po,  but  espe- 
cially the  country  situated  between  that  river 
and  the  Alps,  9»  fhr  as  the  river  Qreas,  Orea, 
to  the  »'n^T,  wiii^e  the  position  of  Pinr?,  Arilur- 
na,  given  by  the  Itineraries,  fixed  their  limit  to 
tbawest.  The  Tanrini  me  first  mentioned  in 
hwon*  as  havin;:  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after 
hts  d»;eni  bom  Uie  Alps;  and  their  capital, 


which  Anoina  calls  Taurasia,  was  taken  and 

plundered  by  that  general,  alier  an  ioefleciual 
resistance  ol  tliree  days.  As  a  Roman  colony, 
il  subsequently  received  the  name  ol  Augusta 
Taonnonun,  which  is  easily  recognised  in  thai 
of  Tlfrino,  the  present  capital  of  Fig^mowt," 

Cram. 

TACBOMiNiiiM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  betweea 
Messana  and  Caumia,  built  by  iheZandeaBsy 
Sicilians,  and  Hybleans,  in  the  age  of  Diony* 
sius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  The  hiUs  in  the 
neighbouihood  were  famous  for  the  tine  grapes 
which  they  produced,  and  they  sorpossed  almost 
the  whole  world  for  the  axient  and  beaa^  of 
their  propped-  There  is  a  small  rivar  Mtf 
It  called  TauroTiiinius.    IHad.  iO. 

Taubcs,  the  largest  mountain  of  Aiin,aaln 
extent.  "  The  mountains  d  Taumi^  aeoord- 
ing  to  all  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
t«  ulr  1  Horn  the  fiontu  is  of  India  toi'nc  ^Kgean 
Sea.  Their  principal  chain^  as  it  shot  out  ti-om 
mount  Imaos  towards  Ihesooreesof  the  &Mhi8» 
^vinH'^  l,  like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Poqius  Euxtnos  on  one 
side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other.  Caucasus  seems  to  have  lormed  part  of 
this  line  according  to  Pliny ;  hot  Stnlio,  vba 
was  better  informed,  traced  the  principal  chaiS 
of  Taurus  between  the  basins  of  the  EaphM* 
tes  and  the  Aiirazes,  observing  that  a  deinehea 
chain  of  Cancasus,  that  of  the  Moscktn  moon* 
tains,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  and  joins 
the  Taurus.   Modem  accounts  represent  this 
iuoctioo  as  noi  very  marked.  Strabo,  who  waa 
bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as  fiur 
as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  ana 
(itsnlMNe,  or  BeerrflilM,  as  a  very  elevaied 
coimtry,  crowned  with  several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, alt  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  together 
that  they  may  he  regarded  as  one.  'Armenia 
and  Media,'  says  he^  '  are  sittuued  npoa  Tan- 
ras.*  This  plateau  seems  tko  toeomprehend 
Koordialan,  nnd  the  branches  which  it  sends  out 
extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of 
Krrman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources 
of  the  OtA^mandthe  Indns  on  the  other.  By 
thus  considerine  (he  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients 
as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as  n  chain,  the  tes- 
timonies of  Stroho  and  Pliny  may  be  reconcil- 
ed with  fbeaeeoants  of  modem  traftellers.  Two 
chains  of  mountains  are  detacVird  frqpi  the  pla- 
teau of  A  rmeaia  to  enter  the  penmsula  of  Asia; 
the  one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  chaft- 
nel  of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata;  the  other 
borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  learin?  only  nar- 
row plains  between  it  and  ihat  ^er\.  Th'^-'^c  Iwo 
chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Auti-Tau- 
ms,  ana  the  other  Il>e  Paryades  of  the  ancients, 
or  'hf  mniinrnfn  TrMdir  oT  Jff Mir  of  the  mo* 
derns,  are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
between  die  towns  of  iSiwas,  Tocat,  and  An- 
saria,  b<f  means  of  the  chain  of  the  AiymH^ 
now  named  Arris- Dnr,  whose  summit  is  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  sTi'r.\-s,  a  i-irrnriv-t:ir.f  e  wliich, 
under  so  low  a  lotitude^shows  an  elevation  of 
from  9  to  10,000  feet  The  centre  of  Asia  re- 
sembles a  termce  sopportf  on  all  sides  bvchalaa 
of  mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marshes,  and 
rivers  which  have  no  mttlels.   It  contain*  • 
number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of  which  Strabo 
has  described  under  the  name  of  tha  plaiA  af 
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B^audeiu.  '  The  cold  there,'  sayi  he,  '  pre- 
ve&Ui  Uie  iruit  trees  truiu  itiiiviag,  whii^i  uUve- 
Ifeet  grow  near  Siuope,  wbieh  is  3000  stadia, 
morelolhc  nuilh.'  Moderu  uavellersiiave  al.-,o 
iuoud  vc-ry  exieu^iive  elevaied  piuuui  ihrougU- 
otti  the  inieriur  ol'  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the 
sooth,  towardii  Konieh,  ur  in  the  north,  towards 
Angora,  But  all  the  borders  of  ibis  plaicuu 
»:onsiiiulc  sl*  many  cliaiiii  uf  jnuunlaius,  wLich 
sometimes  eucircie  ilie  plateau,  and  sometimes 
extend  acroM  the  lower  ploim.  The  chain 
which,  breaking  otFa:  oucc  I'lom  inuuul  Argos- 
ti^  aud  iioM  Anil-  raurtu,  bounds  lac  ancient 
Cilicia  to  the  north,  ismorepniticahirly  known 
hy  the  name  ut'  Taurus,  a  name  which  in  suve- 
ral  languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  sigiutias  muuntaui.  The  elcvaiion 
ut'  this  ctiaiD  IllU^l  be  cousiderablc,  suice  Cicero 
afirtas  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before 
the  iiijulh  ol"  June  on  account  ol'  ilio  snow. 
DioJjfus  dciaib  the  Irightlul  ^aviue^>  and  ]irecj- 
piceswhichitis  necessary  to  cross  in  gum^  Irom 
Cilicia  inio  Capoadocia.  Modara  travellers, 
who  have  crossea  more  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
no-»v  calle  i  Ala-lhigk,  represent  ilas  similar  to 
tiiai  ot  the  Apeunuie:i  and  mouai  Hemus.  ll 
sends  off  to  tiie  west  several  branches,  some  of 
wliich  terminate  on  the  shares  of  ilie  Mediler- 
nuiean,  a:>  the  Cra^u^;,  and  the  iMiL->K-.y.>ie6  ut' 
Ute  ancients,  in  Lycia ;  tlie  ottiers,  greatly  iu- 
Cerior  in  elevation,  extend  to  the  coast  of  the 
Archipelago,  opposite  the  islands  of  Cos  and 
Rtiodcs.  To  trie  east,  mount  Amanus,  now 
the  AlmadagAt  a  detached  branch  ol  tiie  Tau- 
ms,  separatee  Cilida  from  %ria,  having  only 
two  nirrow  passes,  the  one  towards  the  Eu- 
piiraif  s,  the  odier  close  by  the  sea  ;  the  lirsl  an- 
hwer^  lu  the  Ainaman  defiles  (Pyl;c  Amanue) 
of  the  ancienia,  the  other  to  the  defiles  ol'  Sy- 
ria. The  latter,  with  their  perpendicular  sum 
peaked  rocks,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
visited  by  modem  travellers.  Two  other  chains 
of  laonntiins  are  sent  off  from  the  western  part 
of  the  central  plateau.  The  one  is  the  Baba- 
DagK  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the  T^no- 
lus,  the  Mtssoi^is,  and  tlio  Sipi/lus  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  isl- 
ands of  Samoe  woA  Chioa ;  the  other,  extending 
in  a  northwest  direction,  presents  more  elevat- 
ed summits,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Idaanil  Olympus  (of  Mysia).  Lastly,  the  nortli- 
em  side  of  the  plateau  is  propelled  towards  the 
Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgassifs,  now  Elkas-Pagh,  a  chain  which  fills 
•rith  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  San- 

Sirias  and  the  Halys.   The  saininita  retain 
eir  snow  until  Augii!!t.   Theancients  highly 
extol  the  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from  the 
Sangarios  to  the  Halys  we  meet  wiih  noihiBg 
ybut  granite  rocks."  MalU-Brwu. 
I   TAxna,  O^ar.)  a  large  country  in  India,  be- 
tweoo  the  Indus  and  the  Ilydaspes.    Simb.  15. 

TaTOtTOS^  or  TArofcTA,  (orum.)  a  mountain 
of  Laeonia,  is  Pelopouesas.  It  totmn  part 
of  a  lofly  ridge,  which  traversins:  the  whole  of 
lisconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier  terminates 
ia  the  sea  at  Cape  Tnaraok  Ita  elevatioa 
aw  Mid  lo  he  so  great  as  to  eiHaiaand  a  view 
df  <he  whole  of  Peloponnesns,  aii  may  be  seen 
from  a  fra?rneni  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserv- 
ed fay  tbe  scholiast  of  Pindar.    This  great 


for  I'ne  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated 
lace  ui  hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  aucienta 
on  accoont  of  their  sagacity  ana  keeanese  ef 

scent.  Ii  abo  lurnishcd  a  beauiil'ul  green  mar- 
bic,  much  esteemed  by  the  Humaos.-  In  tLe 
lerrible  earthquake  which  desolated  Laeonia, 
belore  the  Peluponnesian  war,  it  is  related  thai 
immense  masses  of  ruck,  detaching  themselves 
from  the  inui.iiinii),  caused  dreadful  Jevosia- 
Uon  in  their  tall,  wnich  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus.  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygctus,  named  Ta!e- 
luiu,  rose  alx)ve  Brysea;.  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  and  saci  ihces  of  horses  were  there  o6> 
lered  to  that  planet*  This  point  is  probably  tha 
same  now  called  iit.  EHas.  Two  other  parts  ol 
the  mountain  were  called  Evoras  and  Theras^ 
Mr.  DodwcU  says, '  Taygetus  runs  iu  a  direo> 
tion  nearly  north  and  south,  anitiiig  to  the  aoith 
with  llie  chain  of  Lycajum,  and  lerniinating 
its  opposite  poin;  at  ihe  TaMianan  promontory. 
Its  western  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf, 
and  its  eastern  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  ot' 
Amyclae,  from  wMeh  it  rises  abruptly,  add> 
ing  coMSideraiily  to  ils  apparent  lii-ii;liJ,  whirli 
IS  probably  itiJeriur  only  lo  Pindus  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zacynthus,  which,  m  a 
s'.r;ii<,'hl  line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty- 
tour  miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  cover- 
ed with  snow  during  llie  whole  year.  Its  out- 
linei  particularly  as  seea  from  the  north,  is  of  a 
more  serrtfed  form  than  the  other  Qreeitft 
inountain.s.  It  ha-^  five  principal  summits, 
whence  it  derives  the  modern  name  of  JHenU* 
ductylas.*"  Cram. 

Tk  Int-m,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  Appian 
road,  at  the  east  of  the  Liris,  called  also  Sidici- 
num,  to  be  distinguished  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia,  at  a  smalL 
diataaee  flpom  tba  eoast  of  the  Adrtatie.  Tlia 
rights  of  citizenship  were  extended  to  it  under 
Augu.stus.  Cie.  CimeiU.  9  and  09,  Pkil.  c 
11  — fiM.  1,  ep.  h—Plia.  31,  c.  9^Llv.S^ 
c.  27. 

Teards,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising'  hi  ttie  same 
rock  from  38  different  sources,  si  inc  ol  w  Im  fi 
are  hot  and  others  cold.  "  At  the  head  <tf  this 
river,  Darins,  ia  his  Seythian  expeditioo,  creel- 
ed a  pillar,  with  an  inscriptk^n  prononncinK 
the  waters  of  the  Teams  to  be  the  purest  and 
best  in  the  universe,  ashehiniialf  was  Ike  ftir* 
est  of  men."  Cram. 

Tccncs,  a  mountain  of  Pootus,  from  which 
the  10,000  Greeks  hid  flm  a  yisw  of  the  asa. 
XmopLAnai.  i. 

Tiwroalon,  or-  TacraaSox,  a  people  «f 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  whose  capital  was  the  mo- 
dem Toulouse.  They  received  the  name  of 
Tectosagae  Tuadaififi^fwmiHr.  Someoflbim 
passed  inu)  Germany,  where  they  settled  near 
the  Hereynian  forest,  and  another  colonypesa 
ed  into  Asia.  (  Vi<l.  GaUifia.>  The  Tectosa- 
ga  were  among  those  Gkiuls  who  piUaged  Rom* 
uader  Breaaoa,  and  who  attempted  some  oBiv 
aAcr,  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
At  their  return  home  from  Greece  they  wera 
visited  by  a  pestilence,  and  ordered,  to  stop  il^ 
to  throw  into  the  liver  all  the  riahes  sad  plun- 
der they  had  obtained  in  their  distant  excur- 
sions. Cat.  BeU.  G.  6.  c.  23.— .9/r«A.  A.— dm, 
dt  Nak  A  X-nU«.a8,  c.  1&— AW. 
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Aresdia  m  the  Prloponnesus,  founded  by  Te- 
geates,  a  son  of  Lvcaon,  ur,  accordiog  to 
«flMlt  by  Alius.  The  gigantic  boMS  «f  Ores- 
tes were  found  buried  there,  and  remored  to 
Sparta.  Apollo  end  Pan  were  worshipped  there; 
and  lla-re  also  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Venus, 
haUeach  a  temple.  The  inhabitants  were  call- 
ed T^gmOnt  and  the  epithet  TVjr^  is  given  to 
Atalanta.'ajs  a  native  of  the  place.  (Jvtd.  Met. 
8,  fab.  l.—FaU.  6,  v.  531.—  ^'irg.  Mn.  5,  v. 
993.— Syro*.  6.— P«iM.  8,  c.  45,  &c. 

TnxHiNGa,  a  people  oi'  Rhodes,  said  to  have 
been  originalty  from  Crete.  They  were  the 
inreniors  of  many  useful  art^,  ;uu1,  accord- 
ing lo  Diodorus,  pa.ssed  for  the  sons  ol  ilie  sea. 
They  were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the 
gods.  The  Telchinians  insulted  Venus,  for 
which  the  goddess  iti^-pirfd  them  with  a  sudden 
#wrjr,  and  Jupiter  dt-^t  roved  them  all  by  a  del* 
age.   Diod.—Qvid.  ML  7,  v.  366.  die. 

TwtaoM,  or  Tblbbop:^,  a  people  at 

•  The Teleboee,  or  Taphii,  ns  they  are  lik-ewiso 
called,  are  more  particularly  spoken  of  as  in- 
habiting the  western  coast  of  Acamania,  the 
islands  called  Topliinsa*,  and  ihc  Echinades. 
They  are  s^riPf^l')'  nientioned  as  a  maritime 
people,  addicted  to  piracy.  They  were  con- 
^{ttered  by  Amj^tryun,  as  the  inscription  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  atte8le>— ^ 

'Af^rpvMir  It'  M§m  irimiH  T^Xiff^tm."  Cnm. 

TiBMEssrs,  or  Telmtirus,  a  town  of  Z^da. 
whose  inhabj'anis  wore  skilled  in  auj^iry  ann 
Ihe  interpretation  of  dreams.  Cic.  de  div,  1. — 

flNtaft.  14.— Z^ir.  37,  c.  IG.  ^Another  in  Ca- 

Ite.— A  third  in  Pisidia. 

Tno  MAanos,  a  iown  at  (be  sontb  of  Chtnl, 

row  Ttrtdon. 

TKMrsirM,  a  place  in  Argolis,  where.  Teine- 
nus  was  buried. 

Tbmbnos,  a  place  of  Syracuse,  where  Apollo, 
called  Temenites,  had  a  statue.  Cie.inverr. 
•    4,  c.52.—  Svr(.  Tib.  71. 

TniisA,  1.  a  town  of  Cjrprus.  II.  Ano- 
ther hi  Calabria  in  Italy,  famous  for  ita  mines 

of  copper,  which  were  exhausted  in  the  a^e  of 
Strabo.    Cie.  Verr.  5,  c.  15  — Lir.  31,  c.  35.— 
flanuT.  Od.  1,  v.  18^1 —Ond.  Ftui.  5,  V.  441. 
MU.  7.  r. ^.—Mtla  9Lc. 4.—Strai.6. 
Trmnos,  a  town  of  .Colia,  at  the  month  of 

(he  TTermU':.    Il-rnthf.  1,  r.  49.— OCc.  Flnrr.  IB. 

Tempk,  (plu.r.)  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
mount  Olymnos  at  the  north,  and  dssa  at  the 
south,  through  which  the  river  Penens  flows 
into  the  ^genn.  " 'It  is  a  defile,*  says  Livy, 
•of  diffictilt  access,  even  ihough  not  guarded  by. 
an  enemy;  for,  besides  the  narrowness  of  the 
pass  fbr  Ave  mfles,  where  there  is  seareelv  room 
f  jr  a  bcaM  of  burden,  the  roclcs  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  eanse  giddiness  both 
in  the  nnid  and  eyes  of  thoM  who  look  down 
the  precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by 
the  depth  and  roar  of  the  Penens  nishingthrough 
the  midst  of  the  goree.'  '  The  vale  of  Tempe,' 
says  Mr.  Hawkins,'is generally  knownin  Tbes- 
saiy  by  the  name  of  Bogaz.  In  the  mMdte 
ages  it  was  called  LyMsfmnn.  The  Turkish 
word  Boras,  which  signifies  a  pass  or  strait, 
ii  Koriiea  to  that  part  of  the  course  of  tfie 
ysHem  where  the  vale  is  reduced  to  very  nar- 
W  iiiiif  niiiiiiii    This  part  answers  to  our  idea 


Of  a  Toeky  dsn,  and  li  in  length  about  two  mflai 

The  breadth  of  the  Peneus  is  generally  about 
filly  yards.  The  road  through  ilie  Bogaz  is 
chieny  the  work  oi  art,  nature  having  lellonly 
snffieieiit  room  for  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Thisseenery,  ofwUch  every  reader  of  classical 
literature  has  formed  so  lively  a  picture  in  his 
imagination,  consists  of  a  deU  or  deep  glen,  the 
opposite  sides  of  which  rile  very  steeply  fror> 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  towering  height  o"' 
these  rocky  and  well-wooded  acclivities  abovf 
the  spectator,  the  contrast  of  lines  exhibited  by 
their  iislding  socoessivelj  over  one  another,  and 
tlte  winding  of  the  Penens  between  them,  pri^ 
duce  a  very  strikin:^  ofTcct.  The  scenery  iLself 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  which 
has  been  generally  conceived  of  it ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  .ff^lian  has  given  rise  to  expecta- 
tions which  the  traveller  will  nut  hud  realized. 
In  the  fine  description  which  that  writer  has 
given  lis  of  Tempe,  he  seems  to  have  lailed 
ehielly  in  the  general  dtaracter  of  its  scenery, 
which  is  di.stinguishedby  an  air  of  savage  gran- 
deur, rather  than  by  its  beauty  and  amenity.' 
It  may  be  doubted,  howevef,  whether  we  should 
not  consider  the  vale  of  Temp'  as  distinct  from 
the  narrow  defile  which  the  Petieus  traverses be- 
twf'cn  mount  Ctlympns  and  mount  Ossa.near  iLs 
entrance  into  the  sea.  '  After  riding  nearly  en 
hoar  close  to  the  bey  hi  wbidi  the  Penens  di»> 
charges  itself,  we  itirned,'  snys  Professor  Palm- 
er,'south,  through  a  delightfiil  plain,  which  after 
a  quarter  of  an  nour  brought  us  to  an  openmg, 
between  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  entrance  to  a 
vale,  which,  in  situation,  extent,  and  beauty, 
amply  satisfies  whasevcr  the  poets  have  said  of 
Tempe.  The  coimiry  being  serene,  we  were  able 
tovi^theseene  fW>m vanoos sitiiatioiis.  The 
best  view  is  from  a  small  hill,  about  one  mile 
south  from  the  cha-^ra.  Looking  east,  you  have 
then  Ossa  on  your  right  hand :  on  your  left,  a 
circling  ridge'  of  Olympus,  clothed  with  wood 
and  ricn  herbage,  terminates  in  several  elcva- 
ti(>ns,  wliich  dimini'-h  as  thej'  approach  the 
opening  before  mentioned.  In  the  front  is  th«* 
vale,  Intersected  by  the  Penens,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  beauties,  so  concentrated  as 
to  present  under  one  view  a  scene  of  incompa- 
rable effect.  The  length  of  the  vale,  measureil 
from  the  station  to  the  opening  by  which  we 
entered,  I  estimate  at  three  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  at  two  miles  and  a  half  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  generally  received  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was 
caused  by  some  great  convulsion  in  nature, 
which,  bursting  asunder  the  great  mountain- 
,  barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thcssaly  were 
pent  up,  afforded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea ; 
*  This  in*pOTtant pass,'  says  the  historian,  *  wa* 
guarded  by  four  different  fortresses.  The  first 
was  Gk»nnus,  placed  at  the  very  entrance  of  the 
deffle.  The  nextCondylon,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable.  Th''  third,  named  Charnx,  stoo<l 
near  the  town  of  Lapnthus.  The  fourth  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  route,  where  the  gorge  is 
narrowest,  and  could  ettsily  be  defendt^  by  ten 
armed  men.*  These  strong  posts  were  imae> 
conntnbly  abandoned  by  P'-rson<:,  after  the  Ro- 
mans  hail  penetrated  into  Picriaby  a  pass  in  the 
chain  of  Olympus."  Cram. 

TtstT)n^,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of  the 
JE^ean  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  at  the  distance  of 
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•boot  13  miles  froiu  Sigseum,  and  56  miles  north 
Ixoin  Liesbos.  It  was  ancieniiy  called  Ijbuco- 
pArys.  b  becMiM  ftmous  daring  the  Trojan 
war,  as  it  was  there  that  the  Greeks  concealed 
theaiselves  the  more  elfeciually  to  make  the 
Trojans  be)ie7e  that  they  were  relamed  home 
without  finishing  the  Mage.  Ebmer.  Od.Z.  v. 
W.—Diod.  b.—Stni.  Vk—Virg.  ^  9.  v.  SI. 

-opid.Mu,  iiT.Mo^i.  1^  T.  im^Im,  s, 

c.  7. 

Tbnos,  a  small  island  is  the  iBgean,  near 

Andros,  called  Opkiussa,  and  also  Hydrussa, 
(torn  the  number  of  its  fountains.  It  was  very 
mountainous,  but  it  produced  excelleni  wines, 
oaivemUy  esteemed  bj  the  •acienis.  Teoos 
trastboatlSmilea  in  extent.  The  enpilal  was 
also  called  Tenos.  Strab.  10^jyUe»  %  C.  7. 
-Ovid.  Akt.  7,  V.  469. 

TsMTiaA,  {jflurA  and  Tentyris,  a  town  of 
B^ypt,  on  the  Nile,  considerably  south  of 
Thebes.  It  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  travellers  vish  it  with  great  interest  on 
account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins 
foond  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it  Braee, 
Nordcn,  and  Sa vary,  aj^ree  in  identifying  it  with 
the  modern  Dende/Uh.  The  remains  of  three 
temples  still  exist  The  largest  is  in  a  singu- 
larly good  state  of  preservati<m^  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  m  it,  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just 
proportions.  It  is  ihe  first  and  most  magni- 
ficent Egyptian  temple  to  be  Ken  in  asqpnding: 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of 
a  much  later  date  ilian  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines 
to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptotemy.  the  same 
who  liUd  die  foundation  of  the  Alexandtian 
library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  As  for  the  zodiacs  or  ce- 
lestial planispheres  foand  here,  and  their  high 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  sble  ontiqnary 
has  shown  thai  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  Ihe  conqoeit  of  Atezmder."  MUU- 
Brwfk. 

TnrrfRA,  {wdSnu  Tempyra),  a  place  of 
Tbrace,  opposite  Samolhraoe.  OoUL  Tritt.  1, 
el.  9,  T.  31. 

Taoa,  or  Tcios,  now  S^t^^ik,^  mtrilime 
town  on  *Jie  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  oppo- 
Mte  Samo^   It  was  one  of  the  19  cities  of  the 

loniarn-onfederacy,  and  Lravo  liirth  to  Anacreon 
and  H'  catiEUs,  who  is  by  some  deemed  a  native 
of  Mi)  -lus.  According  to  Pliny,  Teas  was  an 
island  Slrnl).  W.—Mcla,  1,  c'  M.—  Pnur  7, 
3.-  .Elian.  V.  H.  8,  c.  h.—Horat.  1.  Od.  17, 
V.  18. 

TA^  BNTDs,  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
eear  the  eapitol,  where  the  infernal  deities  had 
an  alt  \r.    Ovid,  FaA.  I,  v.  501. 

To  CKSTB,  and  Tergbstcm,  now  TriesU, 
a  tow  \  of  Venetia,  belonfjinR  to  the  Cami,  on 
the  ba  ■  called  from  this  town  the  Sinus  Tergcs- 
ticn-s.    Paterc.  2,  c.  110.— P/»n.  3,  c.  18. 

Tkki oi.i.  a  .small  town  of  Rln  tia,  in  the 
ralley  of  Vcnosca.  towards  the  springs  uf  the 
Adt|^  in  Turol,  which  derives  itt  name  from 
this  inconsiderable  place. 

Terracina.    Vid.  Tarraeinn. 

TiTRAPdus,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Anflorh,  the  capital  of  Svria^becauiselt  was  di- 
vided into  four  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
i«imMed  «  city.  Soaae  applj  the  word  lo 


Seltucu,  which  contained  the  four  lar^e  citiee 
of  Antiocb  near  Daphne,  Laodicea,  Apomea, 

and  Seleucia  in  Pieria.  The  name  of  four 

towns  jttlhaMKtkoCAMiea.  Sink  VuU£l^ 

ris. 

Tetrica,  a  mountain  of  the  Sabines,  near  the 
river  Fabaris.  Itwas  very  rogswd  and  difficitit 
of  ace0iii,wlwBeelhe  epithet  TWnens  was 

plied  tu  persons  of  a  morose  and 
disposition.    Virg.  ^Kn.  7,  v.  713.  • 

Teccri,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from 
Teucer  their  king.  The  Teucri  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  earliest  race  of  Phrygians,  who 
were  all,  as  is  most  probable,  of  Thracum  origin; 
ma  was  the  connexion  perhans  entirdj  kan  at 
the  em  of  the  Tro^  war.  Bnt  if  the  Aaaaiiea 
received  from  Thrace  an  early  colony,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  ihey  soon  repaid  the  debt, 
and  that  the  Teucri  from  the  Troad  extenden 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  Thrace, 
occasioning  the  most  radical  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing the  most  enduring  characteristics 
among  the  people  with  whom  they  were  iAar 
tified.    Virg.  M%.  1,  V.     and  S». 

Tkuctkri,  a  people  of  Germany,  at  the  CMl 
of  the  Rhine.    Tacit,  de  Germ.  c.  22. 

Tei;m£.s.sis,  a  moimtain  of  Boeotia,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  where  Hercnle% 
when  voung,  killed  an  enormous  lion.  flCsf. 
TAfA.  l.  V.331. 

TcuTOBCROiENsis  SALTOs,  a  forcst  of  Ger- 
many, between  the  Am  and  lAppttt  vhere  Ya- 
ms and  his  legiaoawwc  cot  la  pteeeB.  TaeiL 
An.  1,  c.  GO. 

TfXTovi,  and  Tedtones,  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  with  the  Cimbn  nude  incoiaioas 
upon  Gaul,  andcptto  pieces  two  Roman  armies 
They  were  at  last  defeated  by  the  consul  Ma- 
rins,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisoner!. 
Vid.  Cimbri.  Cic.  pro  Manil.  Flor.  3,  c.  S.— 
Phit.  in  Mar, — Martial.  14,  ep.  26.  Plin-.A.  c. 
II.  In  the  limited  5wnse  of  a  tribe  or  a  naiion, 
the  Teutones  may  be  dc';crit:>cd  as  al>ove;  but 
as  one  of  the  great  original  stocks  from  which  • 
springs  the  popuUMion  of  Europe,  they  claki  an 
extent  of  country  overspreading  a  large  porlifla 
of  Germany  in  the  widest  extent  lo  which  thai 
name  has  ever  been  applied,  while  they  atraldl 
beyond  the  era  of  history  In  their  induence 
on  the  formation  of  nations  and  of  laogmges. 
Vid.  Kurnpa. 

Tiialamr,  a  town  of  Messenia,  famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae.  PlmLim  A^gid. 

TiiAPflicus,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 

Tii.*psu»,  I.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  where 
Scipio  and  Juba  wore  defeated  by  Crrsar.  Sil. 

3t  V.  aCl.—Ltt;.  29,  c.  30, ),  33.  &  4a  IL  A 

town  at  the  north  ofSyraeme  in  Sicily. 

TiiASos,  or  TuA.scs,  a  small  island  in  the 
iEgean,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  of^xisile  the 
mouth  of  the  Nestus,  ancientlv  known  by  the 
name  o(  .Kria,  Odonif,  .Klkria.  Arte,  Oruzia, 
Ck  f/.v,  and  CfTcsis.  It  received  that  of  Tha- 
sos  iVofii  T.'iaMistho  son  of  Agenor,  who  settled 
there  when  he  despaired  of  finding  his  aister 
Enropa.  It  was  about  40  miles  in  dreamflbr* 
enr-e,  and  so  nnr  ^min  inly  fruitful,  that  the  fer* 
liliiy  of  Thasos  became  proverbial.  Its  wiaa 
was  universally  esteemed,  and  te  marble  quar 
ries  were  also  in  great  repntc,  as  well  as  its 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  capital  of  tbe 
island  was  also  called  Thana.  L*9,Si,9.9k 
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I^aHS.  5,  c.  26.— ^/wn.  V.  H.4,  itC^VIfg. 
o.  2,  V.  91.— C  Afp.  Cm.  2. 
TuAcma,  a  town  of  TtoMlf,  on  Ibe  Mar 

Uac  goU'.  Lm).  32,  c.  4. 

TncBJK,  (arum,)  I.  a  celebrated  city,  tb«  capi- 
tal ol  Bu'uiia,  silaaie  on  the  bunks  ufilie  rwtr 
hmenxis.  "li  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  eelebraied  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  capital 
ol"  B^T  oii;!,  and  it  is  said  lo  have  been  originally 
luanded  by  Cadmus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadmeia,'which  in  aftertimes  was  confined  to 
Ibe  citadel  only.  igrcofliroD,  howcTcr.  who 
terms  il  the  ettj  of CialyimaB,  fram  one  of  its  an> 
cient  kinr--,  tend  us  to  suppose  that  il  already 
existed  before  the  time  ol  Cadmus.  Noonus 
afRrins  (hat  Cadmus ealled  liiseity  Tfadics  af- 
ter the  Egyptian  mw-n  of  the  «;nmf  name.  He 
abo  rejH)rt!5  that  it  u  a^  at  hrst  destitute  of  walls 
and  ramparts,  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the 
account  uansmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other 
vriters,  who  til  agree  in  aaeribing  the  ereetkn 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  AmpV:  n  and  Zethtts. 
Besieged  by  the  Ai^^ive  chiels,  the  allies  of  Po- 
Ijmices,  the  Thebans  9Qccessfully  resisted  their 
attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a  signal  victory; 
but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the  seven 
warriors,  having  raised  an  army  lo  avenge  the 
def<^  and  death  of  their  fatheni  the  city  was 
ott this oeearienialceii  hjr aMiiin, unI sadEcd. 
It  was  invested  a  third  time  hy  the  Grecian 
army  luderPausaniasafterihe  battle  of  Platsea: 
but  un  tbeavnender  of  those  who  had  proved 
themselves  most  zealous  partisnns  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  confederates 
withdrew  from  the  Thclirui  trrrifor}-.  Many 

J ears  after,  the  Cadmeia  wa^  surprise  and 
eld  by  a  dmsioa  of  Lafiediemonian  troops, 
until  thev  were  cnmpelled  to  evacuate  the  place 
by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates,  Philip,  hav- 
mg  delisted  the  Thebans  at  Chxronea,  placed 
A  garfison  in  their  citadel ;  but  oo  the  accession 
orAlexander  they  rerohcd  against  that  prince, 
who  stormed  iheir  city,  and  mzed  it  lo  the 
groimd,  in  the  second  vearof  the  lllth  Olym- 
piad, or  836  B.  C.  Twenty  years  afterwards 
It  was  restored  by  Cassnnder,  when  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  generously  contributed 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  nn  example 
which  was  followed  bj  other  towns.  Dicear- 
cbtH  has  gfTCB  US  «  very  detailed  and  intere*' 
in<r  acrnnn!  of  the  flourishing  state  of  this  great 
city  about  this  period.  •  Thebes,'  says  he,  '  is 
•itiiaied  in  the  cenire  of  Bopotia,  and  is  about 
Mfventy  stadia  in  circnit;  its  shape  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  its  appearance  somewhat  gloomy. 
This  city  i*"  of  creat  antiquity  ;  bin  it  lias  been 
lately  reconstructed,  and  the  streets  laid  out 
afresh,  having  been  three  times  omihrown,  as 
lii«tory  relates,  on  aecctmtof  the  prid---  and  stub- 
bornness of  its  inhabitants.  Il  pt»ssesses  preat 
advantages  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  since  it  is 
r!f>n'  ifnlly  provided  with  water,  and  abounds  in 
iT'e'-ii  pastures  and  hills;  it  contains  also  better 
pnrdi'H';  th^n  anv  other  citv  of  Groere.  Two 
rivers  flow  through  iha  '.own.  and  irrisrate  the 
whole  surrounding  plain.  Water  is  also  eon- 
reved  bv  pipes,  said  to  l>e  the  worV  of  Cndmu*, 
from  the  Cadmeian  citadel.  Such  is  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  are  noble-minded  and  wonder- 
taWf  saBguine  in  all  the  concerns  of  life*,  bat 
nvv  nfe  tKnt.  maomii  jMPoira,  ana  nas^r  m  eoTN 
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low-townsmen.  They  turn  their  ba-^k's  upon 
every  ihmg  which  is  connected  with  juMice,  ani 
never  think  ol  setUing  disputes,  wtuch  Btjr 
arise  in  the  business  of  life,  by  argument,  but 
by  audacioasness  and  violence.  It  any  injury 
h  is  been  sustained  by  aif  ]  tes  in  the  games^ 
they  put  ofi'any  inauiiy  into  the  business  imtii 
the  regular  time  or  their  trials,  whieh  oeeon 
only  every  thirty  yrn  rs  at  most.  If  any  one  was 
lu  ruake  public  mention  of  such  a  circumstance, 
and  did  not  immediately  aAerwards  take  hisde* 
parture,  but  were  to  remain  the  shonest  ^ce 
of  time  in  the  city,  those  who  opposed  the  trial 
would  soon  find  means  of  assailing  him  at  night, 
and  desjmtching  him  by  violent  means.  A»- 
sassinatuma  indeed  take  place  amongst  them  en 
the  least  pretence.  Such  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Theban  people.  There  are,  however, 
amongst  them  worthy  and  high-minded  men, 
who  deserve  the  warmest  regard.  The  women 
are  the  handsomeat  and  most  degant  of  all 
Greece,  from  the  stateliness  of  their  forms  and 
the  graceful  air  with  which  they  move.  That 
part  of  their  apparel  which  covers  the  head  ap- 
pears to  hide  the  faceas  a  mnsk,  for  the  eyes  en- 
iy  are  visible,  and  :he  rest  of  the  coutitenaiice  is 
entirely  concealed  bj  the  veil,  wliirh  r  always 
white. '  Their  hair  ts  fair,  and  tied  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  They  wear  a  sandal,  calhrd  hflUn 
natives  Inmpndium  ;  it  is  a  light  .«hne,  not  deep. 
t)u(  low,  and  of  a  purple  colour,  and  lastenMl 
with  thongs,  so  thai  the  feettppenr  alasoai  Bn- 
ked.  In  society  they  resemble  more  the  women 
of  Sicyon  than  what  von  wduld  expect  of  those 
olBa'olia.  The  sound  of  their  voict  is  extreme- 
ly sol\  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  whibt  that  of  the 
men  fs  harsh  and  grating.  Thebes  is  a  moat 
n»rerahle  city  to  pass  the  summer  in,  for  il  has 
iibmKlaiice  of  water,  and  that  very  cool  and 
fresh,  and  large  gardens.  It  is  besides  well  situ- 
atc<{  wirh  respect  lo  the  winds:  has  a  moat  Ter* 
dant  appearance,  and  abounds  in  sinnraer  and 
auiuf  1  i)  fruiis.  Tn  the  M'init  r,  however,  it  is 
a  most  disagreeable  place  to  live  in,  from  being 
destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly  exposed  to 
floods  and  winds.  It  is  also  then  mucn  visited 
by  snow,  and  very  mnddy.  The  populnlion  ol 
the  ci(\-  i:i:(v  have  been  between  50  and  00,000 
souL«.  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
redneed  and  empoverished  hf  the  rapaetona 
Sylla.  P'rnK)  anirms.  that  in  his  titiie  it  was 
little  more  ihan  a  village.  When  Pausanias 
visited  Thebes,  thelower  part  of 'he  icwn  was 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples, 
the  acropolis  being  alone  inhabited.  The  walls 
however  remained  standinc,  as  well  as  the  *-evcn 
gates,  which  were  the  Elecirides,  Proetides, 
Neiiides,  Cren«ee,Hypsi8ne,  Otrj-gia?,  and  H<k 
mnloides.  A pollndorus, instead  otthe  ISVitides, 
names  the  Oncnid*'s,  but  .Sschvhi'^  has  both 
the  Neitidca  and  Oncai.'.e^.  The  latter  are 
therefore  more  probobly  ihe  Og^gia*.  Those 
which  be  calls  Borer,  ortbe northern  gates,  arc 
probab!'  i^,  ^nme  as  the  ITomnloian,  which  led 
towards  Thessalv,  and  took  their  name  from 
mount  Homole  in  that  country.  The  Elec- 
fri'^ps  looked  towards  Plafrea,  the  Neitides  to 
Thespiff',  and  the  Prrrtide<  to  Fubfra.  Near 
the  Homoloian  ?atrs  wasr  hill  and  lemjileeon 
aecrated  to  Apol'o  Ismenius,  nnd  noticed  bf 
severtlvrfteni.  T1iebfi.ihafirh  nearly  dcsen* 
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«d  towards  the  derJiae  of  the  Rotnan  empire, 
appears  ui  have  been  ot'  Home  note  in  the  middle 
t^tis,  and  it  is  luill  one  of  Ihe  most  pupuloas 

tLuvris  ut  uorthern  Greece.  The  naiiv<.'>  call  it 
Thica.  '  It  luiauis,  howev-ei,'  as  Dud  well  as- 
sures  us, '  scurcu ly  any  traces  of  its  former  mag. 
fiificence,  lor  the  sacred  and  public  edifice^:, 
meiiiioned  by  Pausanias  and  others,  have  disap- 
peared. Of  the  walls  of  the  Cad  ineia,  afew  frag- 
ments remain,  wliichare  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  ereoed  by  the  Athettftns 
when  Cossander  restored  the  toxrn.'"  Cram. 
—II.  A  town  at  the  south  of  Troas,  built  by 
Hercules,  and  also  called  Plaeia  and  Hypopla- 
cia.  It  liell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilicius,  who 
occDp:ed  it  darinjr  the  Trojan  ivbt.  Cwrt.  3,  c. 
4  — /./'•.  .17,  c.  VJ.—Slrab.  11.  HI.  An  an- 
cient celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  call- 
ed abo  Hecalompyl'os,  on  accoimt  of  its  hundred 
gate:},  and  DiispoHs,  as  being  sricred  to  Jupiter. 
In  the  time  ol  iis  spkudour  it  extended  above  2'A 
miles,  and  upon  any  emergency  could  send  into 
the  field  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates  'MfiOO 
Unhung  men  and  90O  etttriols.  "The  an- 
cient city  eJttended  from  the  ridge  of  mountains 
which  skin  the  Arabian  desert  to  the  .similar 
eleration  whieh  bounds  the  vxlteT'  of  the  Nile  on 
thewcstt,  being  in  circumference  not  less  than 
tveotf^even  miles.  The  grandeur  of  Thebes 
mtistnow  be  traced  in  four  small  towns  or  ham- 
lelff, — Luxar,  Kanuu,  Medinct  Abou^  and  Offf- 
n«0.  In  approaching  the  temple  of  iMxtrfMOk 
the  north,  the  first  object  is  a  magnificent  gate- 
way, w  hich  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
the  top  of  it  Afty-seven  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  soiL  Kamac,  which  itabout  a  mile 
and  a  half  tower  down,  is  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal «;ire  of  Dio'^poli*;,  the  portion  of  the  ancient 
cnpital  which  remained  most  entire  in  the  day.s 
>:  Sirabo^  The  temple  al  tlie  latter  place  has 
b.N'n  pronounced,  in  respect  to  it??  masnitude 
and  the  beauty  of  its  several  parts,  as  unique  in 
the  whole  world.  But  Imt/it  and  Knrnac  rep- 
resent only  one  half  of  ancient  Thebes.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  river  there  are  several 
Pfruotnres,  which,  although  they  may  be  less 
extensive,  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  their 
style  of  architecture.  The  Memnonium,  the 
rains  of  which  give  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
oortheni  Dair,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  an- 
ri'Tit  in  Thcbe*!.  There  is  a  circumstance  m«  n 
tioned  by  a  recent  visiter,  which  is  too  tmportant 
to  be  overlooked  in  detailing  the  nnrtralled 
grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes.  The  temple  at 
]\ki!inet  Abnti  was  so  placed  as  to  be  exactly 
opposite  111  Unr  of  Lv  wr,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Nile;  while  the  magoificenl  structure  nt 
Kamae  was  fronted  hf  the  Memnoninm  or 
temple  of  ZJf'r  Jnlia  Rom  ilia.  Cecilia  Tre- 
boulla,  P<ilithi  Balhima,  and  many  nthers,  at- 
test that  lliL'v  !i':ard  tbeTOjce  of  the  Memnon, 
when  along  with  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his 
roj-al  consort  S.ibinR,  whom  thev  sec;n  to  have 
aocompanieil  in  ihcirtourthronixhoiit  the  conn- 
trv.  One  perwn  writes,— I  hear  (audio)  the 
Memaon;  and  another  person, — T  hear  the 
Memnon  siuin?  in  Thebes  opposite  to  Diospo- 
lis.  The  neighbourhcKvl  of  Thebes  presents 
another  subject  worthy  of  attention,  and  quite 
;haracleristic  of  an  Egyptian  capital, — the  Ne- 
eropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead.  The  mountains 
m  Ihe  vfBtem  aide  of  T '  i « bea  have  hawaeaihr 
3M 


I  hollowed  out,  la  order  to  ntpply  lomlis  for  the 
mbabitantsj  while  an  adjoming  valley,  re- 
markable lor  its  aoliuurjr  and  gloomy  a^>ec^ 
ajipears  to  have  been  selected  by  persons  of 
rank,  as  the  receptacle  of  their  mortal  remains. 
Every  traveller,  from  Bruce  down  to  the  latest 
tourist  who  has  trodden  in  his  steps,  luxtiriates 
in  the  desscription  of  Oomoo,  with  its  excavated 
moiiniaiiis,  and  dwell':  w  iih  minute  atLxiety  on 
the  urnamexus  which  at  once  decorate  the  so- 
perb  maooleiiini  of  Ihe  JBrinn  A  Mdm^  and 
record  the  early  pragieaaof  Bgypian  seienee.* 
Russel^s  EgypL 

TasBAis,  a  conn  try  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capial.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Egypt. 

TufiMiscYKA,  a  town  of  Canpadocia,  at  the 
moalh  of  the  Thermodon,  belonging  to  the 
Amf?7:ons  The  lerritATies  romd  it  oore  the 
samu  ijaiiie. 

TnEODo.vis,  a  town  Of  Goawj,  QOVTliMS* 
viUe,  on  the  Moselle. 

Tbboikmia,  now  Cafa,a.  town  in  IheChs- 
merian  Bosphonis-  aMcUi,  2,  c.  1. 

Thsodosiopolis,  L  a  town  of  Armenia,  built 
by  Theodosius,  &c.^^IL  Another  In  aIeM>> 
potamia.    Vid,  Resana. 

ThbopSlts,  a  name  given  to  Aotioch.  be- 
cause Ci.ri  linns  6rst  received  their  nametherc. 

Thera,  I.  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  anciently  called  OifiiKa,  now  Smdorin.  It 
was  called  Thera  by  Thensy  the  son  of  Aute- 
sion,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony  from  I<a- 
cedeemon.  Ponj.  3,  c.  1  .—Itrndtl, Cn-jBlm*.  8, 
 ^IL  A  town  of  Caria. 

TnniAFini,  or  TKsiPifB,  a  town  of  Laeooia, 
:/  !!ie  \v('-;*  iif  the  y'lirnrris,  where  Apollo  liad  a 
temple  called  Phoebeum.  It  was  at  a  very  short 
d  istance  fhxn  Lacedaemon,  and  indeed  some  au« 
thors  have  confoTirdrr!  it  with  the  capital  of  Ln- 
conia.  It  received  lU  name  from  Thernpnc.  a 
daiii^"''  r  of  Lelex.  Castor  and  Polhix  were 
bom  there,  itnd  on  that  account  they  are  some* 
times  called  Tkeraptueifratm.  FaiM.3,e.  M. 
—Ovid.  Fast.  5,  v.  223.— Slt7.  6,  v.  203,  I.  8.  r. 
414, 1.  13,  V.  43.— Ltt>.  2,  c.  IG.—'Dionvs.  Hal. 
2,  c.  49.~SUU.  7,  Thed.  v.  7991 

Thrrma.  VitL  TheMtalmiat.  The  bay  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Therma  Is  called  T%er^ 
771  (tus,  or  T%emtticus  Slnuf,  and  ad  vances  fa  r  1 : 
to  the  country,  so  much  so  that  Pliny  has  named 
it  Macedoniau  Sima,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
intimate  its  extent    Slnk^TiuiL  Inn.  6^  e» 

IQ  —  l/'-rndnf. 

TiiKRM.f:,  {balh.^,)  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  where 

were  the  baths  of  Sielinus,  now  Sdaeea.  IL 

Another,  near  Panormtw,  now  TlerailNl.  SiL 
14,  V.  23  — CtV.  Vrrr.  2,  c.  35. 

TnEHMdDON,  now  Trrmah,  a  famous  river  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  ancient  rounirv  of  the  Ama* 
zo'is,  fallin?  into  the  Euxine  Sea  near  Themis- 

cyra.  There  was  also  a  small  river  of  the 

same  nam<'  in  Bneotia,  near  Tana^rra.  which 
was  afterwards  called  J/itmm.   Slrab.  11.— 
flifradW.  9,  e.  37.— 1,  e.  19.— Pana.  1,  e* 
1,  1.  9,  c.  19  — P/irf.  in  Prm  —  Virs.  JBm, 
659.— Ori</.  Met.  2,  v.  &c. 

TRRRiMtorf  t.«,  a  small  pass  leading  from 
Thessnlv  into  Locris  and  Phocis.  Iihasalaige 
ridge  of  mouniaini  on  Ihe  west,  nnd  the  aee  OB 
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Iftg  ia  the  narrowest  part  only  25  feet  inbrentlih. 
Tbemopyke  receives  its  name  t  iotn  tiitAolinuAs 
which  are  in  the  oe^boarhood.  h  is  celebra- 
ted fur  rt  h:\n\e  which  wfts  fought  there  B.  C. 
4«)0,  onilie  7tliof  August,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Qneeks,  in  which  300  Spartans  resisted  for 
three  successive  days  repeatedly  the  attacks  of 
the  most  brare  and  courageous  of  the  Persian 
army,  which,  according  to  some  historians, 
amouuted  to  live  millions.  There  was  also  an- 
other baule  fought  there  between  the  Romans 
and  Aniiochusi  king  of  Syria.  "  To  the  west 
of  Taermopyte,"  says  Herodotiui,  "  is  a  lolly 
aoimtain,  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible.  To 
tbtB  cut  are  the  sea  and  seme  marshes.  In  this 
defile  fa  a  warm  spring,  called  Chytri  by  the  in* 
habitants,  where  stands  on  altar  dedicated 
Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  constructed  bv  the 
PtuKiuu  to  defend  the  mss  against  the  Thes- 
salian?,  who  rame  from  Thesprotirt  tn  tn 
session  of  Tht'&saly,  then  named  /Luiis.  Tsear 
Trachis  the  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a 
plethrum,  or  &Bj  iieet :  bat  it  is  narrower  atill, 
Doth  befiwe  and  after  Tliennopyte,  at  the  rhrer 
Plicrnii,  near  Anthele,  and  at  tin-  villnge  of 
A]|>eni."  HrrotJoi.  7,  c  176.  dtc— S^a^.  9.— 
Liv.  36,  c.  15  — ma,  S,  e.  S.—Phd,  im  €kU., 
6c.c.—Favj.  7,  c.  15. 

Thermds,  a  town  of  .^tolia,  the  capital  of 
the  count .n,'. 

Tmaple,  sow  Ne^eoriOf  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
'*  forty  siadia  from  Aaera,  aad  near  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  looking  towards  the  sonth  and  the 
Crissu'an  gulf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  hy  Ho- 
mer, u-ho  names  it  inthectfalogne  of  Boeotian 
towns.  The  Themians  are  worthy  of  a  jdace 
in  history  for  their  orare  and  generous  condtict 
■it: nil ihr  Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of 
Bccuiia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  they  alone 
refused  to  tender  earth  and  water  to  bis  depu- 
ties. The  troo[>  vi}<n  under  Leonidas,  whom 
they  sent  lo  aid  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyls, 
elMM  lather  to  die  at  their  post  than  desert  their 
commander  and  his  heroic  Ibllowen.  Their 
city  was  in  conwqneace  bnmt  hjjr  the  Pewians 
after  ii  liad  f^eeii  evacuated  hy  the  inhabitants, 
who  rcuretl  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Strabo  re- 
ports that  Thefpise  wasone  of  the  few  BoMKian 
towns  of  note  m  his  time.  It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  by  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers  that  the  ruins  of  Thespia  are  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  Erm»  Outro,  8ir  W.  Oell 
remarlc;,  that  the '  plan  of  Ae  eity  is  diiatiBctly 
visible.  It  seems  a  repnlar  hcxatron,  and  the 
^^^t1nd  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  wail,  is  per- 
<<-'■■.  A  frent  pan  of  the  plan  mi^^ht  possihlv 
b'  dbcovcred.'  Dodwell says, ' thewalls, which 
nn  almost  entirely  ruined,  enclose  asmall  cir- 
cular s[)acp.  a  little  elevated  above  the  plain, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  acn^Iis. 
There  are  the  feinaina  of  tsone  tvDipIca  itt  the 
plain:  their  si'e  is  marked  by  some  rhnrrhes 
that  are  composed  of  ancient  fragments.-" 
Otmn* 

TBrsraOTiji,  a  country  of  Epims.  It  is  vrn- 
tered  by  the  rivers  Acheron  nrd  Cocytns, 
which  the  poets,  iP  r  TTrmr  r  I  r  >  '  tiled  the 
«tre»n»  of  hell.  "  it  were  needless  to  attempt 
to  define  the  Itmtit  of  aneiat  Thespratia ;  we 
mast  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining  that 
it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  river  Thy- 
ami*  a' d  Acheron, 
Past  L— 2  a 


ujraphy  by  the  names  of  Calama  and  SouU  . 
white  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  (A. 
the  former  lo  the  banks  ot  the  AottS.  Of  ah 
the  Epirotic  nations,  that  of  the  Thesproli  may 
Lie  co:i:^jdered  as  the  must  ancient.    '1  his  is  evi- 
dent t  rom  the  circumstance  of  their  beiogaloM 
noticed  by  Uomer,  while  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Molossians  and  Chaonians.  Herodotus 
al>oai1irnis  (hat  they  were  ilie  )  arent  stock  lniin 
wheuce  deM:ended  the  i  hessalians,  who  cx- 
pelled  the  .£ohans  from  the  t-ountr}'  aAerwarda 
known  by  the  name  of  T  lies>aly.    '1  ties{  rntia 
indeed  appears  to  have  lurcu,  in  remoic  iisjics, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  nation,  whence 
they  diaaemiflated  themaeives  over  several  narut 
of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy.  £vcn 
I'^  r  the  Pela.Ngic  name  hud  becume  extinct  in 
these  two  countries,  the  oracle  anil  temcie 
Dodona,  which  they  had  establishetl  in  1  hes> 
pri'tia,  still  remained  to  attest  tlitir  liiinicr  ex- 
istence in  that  disiricl.    Wc  iiiu>t  julcj  lioniliia 
passage  ot  Homer  above  cited,  that  the  govern  • 
mcnt  of  ThesproUa  was  at  ^rst  monarchical. 
How  long  this  continned  is  not  apparent.  Som^ 
change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  :jnie 
of  Thucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the 
Thespro'ti  nor  the  Chaones  were  suhjecl  to 
kings.    Subsequently  we  may,  however,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  iticliuicd  under  tlie  do- 
nitnion  of  the  Molo'Jsian  princes." 
Homer.  Od.  14,  v.  Zlb.—Slrab.  7,  Ac— Paa*. 
1,  c.  XT—lMnm.  3,  T.  179. 

Tiirss.u.iA,  a  connlr)'  of  Grceee,  wliose  bonn- 
daries  have  been  difl'erenl  at  difierent  periods. 
Properly  speaking,  "  it  bordered  towards  the 
nortn  on  Macedonia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cambnnian  chain,  extending  from 
Pindiis  to  mount  Olymptis.    This  latter  mnun- 
taiu  served  to  divide  the  northeastern  angle  of 
thut  province  from  Pieria,  which,  as  was  onienr- 
ed  in  the  former  section,  formed  the  extremity 
of  Macedonia  to  the  southeast,  and  was  parted 
from  Thessaly  by  the  month  of  the  Peneus. 
The  chain  of  Pindus  formed  the  great  westen> 
barrier  of  Thessaly  towards  Epirus,  Athama- 
nia,  and  Aperantia.    On  \]\c    uith.  mount  CEta 
.•»erved  to  separate  the  Ttiessalian  Dolopes  and 
^nianes  from  the  northern  districts  of  jEtolia, 
as  far  as  the  straits  of  Thermopyl.T  and  the 
borders  of  Locris.   The  eastern  side  was  clos- 
ed by  the  £gean  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneos  to  the  aoothem  shore  of  the  Maiiae 
gulf.  Earl^traditions,  preserved  ht  the  QreeV 
poet^  and  other  writers,  n<cribe  to  Thes"-Ti!v  ihr- 
more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  iEnfKjnin,  and 
iEolis ;  the  latter  referring  to  that  remote  pe- 
riod when  the  plainsof  Thfssaly  wereo^cnpiett 
bytheiEolinn  Pelasei-    This  people  originally 
'•nme.a'-  TTer(Mloins  informs  n.s,  from  Thc.>-"pro- 
tia,  but  how  long  they  remained  in  possr!i5ioi» 
of  the  countrr,  and  at  what  preetse  period  it 
a.wnmer1  the  name  nfTbe^-valv.  cnt H"'  verhnn* 
now  be  determined.    In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
never  occurs,  althon^h  ihescveralprineipalitiea 
and  kinedoms  cf  which  if  was  romposcd  are 
there  distincHv  eniimera'ed  and  described,  to- 
c'iber  with  the  r! i •"'i-'^'Ti  f  l  iefs  'o  whom  they 
were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are  as* 
stsn»fd  to  Achilles ;  the  MeKwn  and  Pagasaraw 
territories  to  Prnfr^ilaris  nnd  Eumelns  •  Mag* 
nesia  to  PhiIociet»'s  and  EnirpyJus;  Estiaem 
«ndPel«if*iloMcd<v'.-indlIier  *  "  — 
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laaios,  ffUhotherjpeuj  leaden.  Itisfrom  Ho- 
aer  therefore  thar  we  derive  the  earlieat  infor- 
Btation  relative  lo  the  history  of  this  fairest  jtor- 
tion  of  Greece.  This  state  uf  ihiags,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution, dating  proUibly  Irom  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  cxjx:(iiuoii,  ^ceu^s  to  have  oeen  adopted 
by  the  common  consent  of  iheThessahan  stales. 
Thej  agreed  to  unite  thenuelves  into  one  cou- 
ftderatebcKiy,  under  the  direclioii  of  a  supreme 
mngi.siraie,  or  chief,  dislin-uishcd  by  the  title  of 
Tagus,  (ruvdt)  and  elecu-d  by  the  consent  of  the 
iriiole  repuolic.  The  dctaiU  of  this  federal  ^'s- 
tem  are  Iiitlo  known ;  but  Sirabo  assures  us  that 
the  Thcsjialiaii  coiikderacy  was  the  most  con- 
siderable as  well  as  the  eailicst  society  of  the 
Iciad  established  in  Greece.  Uow  lar  its  consti- 
RKion  was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Am- 
phictyonic  council  ii  swms  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  arc  so  luile  acquamled  with  the 
ori^rin  and  history  of  that  ancient  assembly. 
Tiicre  can  be  liitle  doubt,  however,  that  this 
singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of  a 
political  a.s  well  ns  religious  nalnre,  first  arose 
among  the  states  of  Thesssalv,  as  we  iind  tiiai 
the  majority  of  the  nations  who  had  votes  in  the 
council  were  either  actuallyThcssalians,  or  con- 
nected in  some  way  u'lih  that  pan  of  Greece, 
while  Sparta  was  struggling  to  make  head 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which  B(£o- 
liahad  taken  the  lead,  Thcssaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the 
States  of  Greece,  which  it  had  never  possessed 
in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was 
effected,  apparently,  solely  by  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Ja.son,  who,  from  bemg  chief  or  tyrant 
of  PneraB,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagos,  or 
commander  of  the  Thessalian  states.  Bjr  his 
influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received 
the -accession  of  several  important  cities;  and 
an  imposing  militaiy  force,  amounting  to  eight 
Ihoitsanfl  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  in/antry,  and  lii^ht  troops  stifCcient 
to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  aerrioe  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  other  resources  being  equally  effective, 
Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  directi(») 
to  become  the  leading  power  of  Greece.  This 
brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power 
waa^  how^ec,  of  short  duration,  as  Jason,  noi 
long  aOer,  lost  bis  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he 
lud  instituted ;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death, 
relapsed  into  tlwi  suite  of  weaknefK  and  insig- 
nificance from  which  it  had  so  lately  emerged. 
On  :ho  death  of  Philip,  the  slate  ol^  TheKsnlv, 
in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  me- 
mory, issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed 
to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
he  had  heM  in  their  c«uincils.  Thessaly  was 
preserved  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  until  the 
teign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demethiis,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  oy  the  Romans  after  the  victory 
of  Cynoscephil.T.  It  wns  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  but  from 
inat  time  it  nay  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  nn.ler  the  dominion  of  Rome,  though  its 
possession  was  still  disputed  bv  Anliochus,  and 
ilgnin  1^  Perseus  the  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly 
was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  the  nnlvene  wns  daeided  in 
llie  |teiu  «f  Phaisalns.  With  tht  sn^tiooi 


perb«M»  of  fioootia,  thtascimto  hMW  hnn  tlw 

most  fertile  and  prodnctive  part  of  Ghreeoe,  in 

wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  espeTially  the  lat- 
ter, ul  which  it  exported  a  consiuerable  quantity 
to  foreign  countnes."  Cram.  The  monntaias 
of  Pindus,  Olympus,  O.ssa,  and  Pelion,  and  the 
river  Peneus,  distinguish  this  part  of  Greece 
no  less  geographically  than  by  ilie  poetic 
and  classic  rccoUections  Gannecte<l  with  thoas 
names."  Chun. 
Tf.ssAi.ioTiR,  a  part  of  Tbeanlf,  al  tlw  soutli 

of  the  river  Peneus. 

TuEBAALONicA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Axius,  onlheTherti.flic  gul£ 
It  was  "  at  first  an  inconsiderable  j-la  e  under 
the  name  of  Therme,  by  which  it  was  I  nown  m 
the  time  of  Uerodoius,  Thucydides,  .£schmei^ 
and  Scylax.  The  latter  apesJcs  abo  tiC  the 
Thermacan  gulf.  Cassander  changed  the  name 
of  Therme  to  Thessalooica  in  honour  of  his 
w  ifi^  who  was  daughter  of  Phil^  But  Stqih. 
Byz.  asserts  that  the  former  name  of  Thes.«a- 
lonica  was  Halia.  It  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans aUer  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and  was  miule 
the  capital  of  the  second  re«on  of  Macedonia. 
Siinaied  co  the  great  Egnauan  Way,  two  hon- 
dred  and  twenty-seven  miles  from  Dvrrhachi- 
um,  and  possessed  of  an  excellent  harbour  well 
placed  forcommercial  intercourse  with  the  Hel> 
iespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  Christian  will  dwell  with  pccuiiar  iiitf-r'  si 
on  the  circumstances  which  connect  the  hisioiy 
of  Tbecsnlooiea  widi  the  name  of  St  Panl. 
Pliny  descril>esThc5^salonica  as  a  free  city,  and 
Lucian  as  the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns. 
Later  historians  name  it  as  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  pcsefect  of  lUvricum."  Cram. 

THEm*,  a  town  of  iEtolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  Achelous.    PoUfh.  5. 

Thirmuu,  a  town  of  Numidia,  where  EUemjH 
sal  was  idain.  fitrf.  Jug.  2. 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  in  Tonia, 
where  the  grammarian  Daphiuiswas  suspended 
on  a  c  ross  for  his  abusive  language  against  kiuf^ 
and  absolute  princes,  whence  tno  proverb  cove 
a  'rkomce.   Strab.  14. 

Thornax,  a  mountain  of  A  rgnlis.  It  received 
its  name  from  Thornax,  a  nymph  who  became 
OMlher  of  Bnpbagns,  by  Japctus.  The  moon- 
tain  was  allenrards  calletl  Caccysia,  because 
Jnpitcr  changed  hini.self  there  into  a  cuckoo. 
Pans.  8,  c.  27. 

TaaAcns  the  inhabilantu  of  Thrace.  Fid. 
Thmtin. 

Thracia.  "  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Thrace  all 
that  larpie  tract  of  country  which  lay  between 
the  Strvmon  and  the  Danube  from  west  to  cast, 
and  between  the  chain  of  mount  Hxrons  and 
the  shores  of  the  .£gean,  Proponti*.  and  Eux- 
ine,  from  north  to  sooth.  That  the  Thractam^ 
however,  were  at  one  period  much  more  widely 
disseminated  than  the  confines  here  nssi::ned  to 
them  would  lead  us  lo  infer,  is  evident  from  the 
facUt  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian 
history  relative  to  their  migrationsto  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  that  countr>'.  We  have  the 
authority  ofThucydides  for  their  establishment 
in  Phods.  Strabo  certifies  their  occupation  of 
BcBotia.  And  nanenMn  writers  attesr  iheir  set* 
tleoMBt  in  Sleoiis  of  Atticn  under  Esmolims 
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whose  early  wars  wM  Bicebllkeiis  tve  rdated 
by  Ttiuaraides.  Nor  were  iheir  colonies  con- 
mied  totbeEttropean  continent  alone  ;  for,  al- 
lured bv  the  ricliness  and  beauty  of  the  Asjaiiu 
•oil  aod  clime,  they  crushed  in  numerous  bodies 
the  narrow  strait  which  paned  them  fhora  Asia 
Minor,  anil  (vcii[iic<l  ihe  chores  of  Bithynia,  and 
the  fertile  plains  ut  Myma,  and  Phrygia.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  revoluiiun  seems  to 
have  been  subseijuentlv  effected  in  Thrace  by  a 
TMroiinration  o!  the  Teucri  and  Mysi  from  the 
opp<rMl«"  sliorcN  of  llio  K'.ixiuf  and  Proj'niiiis, 
who,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whule 
of  Thrace,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic 
to  tlie  west,  and  to  the  river  Pcnetis  to\i*ard.s 
the  south,  before  the  Trojan  war.    The  state 
of  eiviliration  to  which  the  ThraeiaiiB  had  at- 
laiDed  at  a  very  early  neriod  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  all  trace  oi  it  was  lo^t  in  anerages. 
Linus  and  Orpheus  were  justly  held  to  be  the 
fathers  of  Grecian  poetry ;  and  the  names  of 
Ubelhra,  Pimplea,  and  Pieria  remained  to  at- 
IMt  the  abcKle  of  the  Pierian  Thrncians  in  fhe 
▼ales  of  Helicon.    Eumolpus  is  slated  lo  have 
founded  the  M)'SleritS of  Eleusis ;  the  OTr.:ui  lA 
which  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  the  Cory- 
banies  of  Phrygia  and  the  Cabirie  rites  of  Sa- 
mothrarc,  countries  alike  occupied  hy  ctilonics 
from  Thrace.    Whence  and  at  what  period 
the  name  of  Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the 
numerous  hordes  which  inhabited  this  portion 
of  the  European  continent,  is  left  open  to  con- 
jecture. Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  lu  the  Indiana,  the  most  nnmemtis 
and  powerful  people  of  the  wtnrld ;  and  that  if 
nlliheiribes  had  been  united  undf-ronc  monarch 
or  under  the  same  government,  they  would  have 
been  invincible;  bat  limn  tbcir  subdivision  into 
pett}'  clans,  disiinct  from  each  cher,  they  were 
rendered  insifjnificant.    They  are  said  by  the 
same  historian  to  have  been  nrst subjugated  by 
Scsostriai  and.  aAer  the  lapve  of  many  centnries, 
the^  were  Koveed  under  tlie  subfecnon  of  the 
Persian  monarch  by  Megabazus,  general  of  Da- 
rius. But  on  the  failure  of  the  several  oxjiedi- 
lions  undertaken  by  that  sovereien  and  his  son 
Xerxes  against  the  Greek*;,  ihe  Thrncians  ap- 
parently recoverpd  their  independence,  and  a 
new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try under  the  dominion  of  Sitalccs  king  of  the 
0«lrysa!,  one  of  the  most  nnmerons  and  warlike 
of  their  tribes.   Thucyd ides,  who  has  entered 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  observes, 
that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most 
considerable,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence : 
its  military  force  was  however  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  nnmbers. 
The  empire  of  Sttalces  extended  alenrtlie  coast 
from  AMera  to  the  mninhs  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  days  and  nights' sail ;  and  in 
the  interior,  from  Ibe  sources  of  the  Strymon  to 
Byrantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days.  The 
founder  «)f  this  empire  appears  to  have  oeen  Te- 
res. The  splendour  of  lni«!  monarchy  wa>;  how- 
ever of  short  duration ;  and  we  learn  from  Xe- 
nophon,  that  on  tbe arrival  of  tbe  isn  thonsand 
in  Thrace,  the  power  of  Medocus.orAmadocus, 
fce  reigning  prince  of  the  Odrysre,  was  very 
laemMraernble.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  A  m  vri- 
ta«a.srended  the  throne  of  Macedon.thc  Thra- 
daos  were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince, 


whose  territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  hit 
artful  and  enterprising  neighbour.  The  wholo 
of  that  part  of  Thrace  situated  between  the  Strv 
mon  and  the  Nc^tui  wiL«  thus  added  to  Mace- 
donia :  whence  bome  geographical  writers  term 
it  Macedonia  Adjeeta.  Coiys,  having  been  a»- 
sassinaied  not  lonjj  atU-i  ,  was  succee  led  bv  his 
son  Chersoblepies,  uluxse  poasesMous  were 
limited  to  theTniacian  CbersonncNe ;  and  even 
of  this  he  was  eventually  stripped  by  the  Athe- 
nians, while  Philip  seized  on  all  the  maritime 
iiiun^  hn\iin  the  iS'csius  and  tha*.  peninsula. 
On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  titrone,  Ih^ 
Tribani  were  by  fhr  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  people  of 'I  brace;  and  as  they  bcriler- 
ed  on  the  ra  i>nians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, iheywere  formidable  neighbour^  on  thistho 
most  accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexan- 
der commenced  his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their 
tcrriiory;  and  havin;:;  licfcalcd  llicm  in  a  cen- 
eral  engagement,  pursued  them  across  the  JL)an« 
ube,  whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compelled 
them  to  sue  for  feace.  Afler  bis  death,  Thrace 
Icil  to  the  puriiun  ol  Lysimachus,  one  of  his 
generals,  by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  mon- 
archy. On  his  decease,  however,  it  revolted  to 
Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  its  sovereign,  until  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try bv  the  Romans.  Livy  igteaks  of  a  Coiys, 
chief  of  the  Odrysa;,  in  the  reign  of  Perseus, 
from  whence  it  M-ould  appear  that  this  people 
still  restrained  their  ancient  monarchical  form 
of  govenmient,  though  probably  tribolary  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Thrace  consti- 
tutes at  present  the  TniWsh  province  of  .l?<m- 
melia."    Cramer^ s  Greece. 

TuRASYMfeNtrs,  a  lake  of  Italy,  near  Perusi- 
um,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought  there  between 
Annibal  and  the  Romans,  under  Flaminius,  B. 
C.  217.  No  less  than  15,000  Roman*,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field  of  batile,  and  10,000  taken 
pri.soners.  or  according  to  JUvy  6,000,  or  Poly* 
bins  l.'),000.  The  loss  of  AnnlMwas  alxmt 
1,500  men.  About  10,000  Romans  made  their 
escape,  all  covered  with  wounds.  This  lake  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Pemgim.  SImi.  5^ 
Orid.  Fast.  6,  v.  7f>5.— P/ui. 

Thronii  m,  a  town  of  Phocis,  "  noticed  hy 
Homer  as  being  near  the  river  Bonu^rius,  was 
30  stadia  from  Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  as  appears  fhnn  Strabo.  Tbio> 
niiim  was  taken  hy  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  wai",  and  .several  years  afier,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarchus  the  Phodm 
peneral,  who  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated 
at  Bcmdonitza,  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of 
mount  (Eta ;  hut  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that 
this  point  is  too  fhr  distant  from  dw  sea,  and 
that  it  accords  rather  with  an  ancient  ruin  aboVQ 
Uin<:nc\i ;  and  this  is  in  unison  also  with  the 
statement  of  Melelias  the  Greek  geographer, 
who  cites  an  inscription  discovered  there,  in 
which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs."  Cram. 

TiifT.K,  an  ishnd  in  ihe  most  nortliem  pnrls 
of  the  German  ocean,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  great. distance  fVom  the  oonitnent,  the  an- 
cients tmve  the  epithet  ofuUima.  Its  situation 
was  never  accurately  ascertained,  hence  its  pres- 
ent name  unknown  to  modem  histonan.s. 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  the  island  now  called 
Iceland,  or  part  of  Greenland,  whilst  othen 
907 
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laagitfiitvo  bf  the  Shetland  Isles.  Slat.  3, 
Sil.  5,  V.  -M.—Slnid.  l.—Akla^  3,  c.  6.— Tacit. 
Agnc.  lO.—PLm.  2,  c.  75,  L  4,c.  lA^Virg.  O. 

I,  V.  30.— Jiit',  15,  V.  iia. 

TtTUR(.£,  (ii,  or  lUM,)  I.  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  bmlt  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  near  the 
ruins  01  Uybaris,  B.  C.  444.  In  the  number  of 
ttiis  Athenian  colony  were  Lysias  and  Herodo- 
tus.   Strab.  6.—Pli>i.  li>,  c.  4  —.ykla,  2,  c.  4. 

■II.  A  town  of  Mciienxa.  J'aus.  4,  c.  31. 
••  Strab.  8. 

TauKU.  rid.Elr%ria. 

THriMn,  a  river  of  Epirus,  falling  into  the 
Ionian  Sea.    Pans.  I,  c.  li.—Cic.  7,  AU.  2. 

JTuYATiRA,  a  town  of  Lydia,  now  A^:isar. 
an.  87,  c.  8  and  44. 

TnYMBRA.  I.  A  small  town  in  Lydin,  near 
Sardes,  ccleoraied  for  a  battle  which  woi  li»ugiu 
there  botween  Cyrus  and  Crtcsus,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  The  troops  of  Cyms 
amounted  to  196,000  men,  besides  chariots,  and 
those  of  CrtEsiis  were  twice  as  ninneroius.  

II.  A  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
rivec  calh  i  Thymbrius,  falls  in  its  course  to 
the  ScauKuider,  Apollo  had  there  a  temple,  and 
from  thence  he  is  called  Thymbratu.  Achil- 
les was  killed  there  by  Paris,  according  to  some. 
Strab.  IZ.^SUU.  4,  Sylv.  7,  Y.2i.^DtUjfS  Cret. 
9,  e.  58, 1. 2,  c.  1. 

TtrvNi,  or  Bithykt,  a  people  of  Bithynia; 
hence  the  word  ITiyita  merx  applied  to  their 
eommodUies.  BbraL  3,  od.  7,  3.— JVa*  4, 
e.  11. 

Thtrb,  a  town  of  the  Messenians,  famous 
for  a  baitl  -  tbught  there  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hcrodot.  1,  c  82. — 
8taL  'I%A.  4,  V.  4a 

Thyrk^,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Hermione.    Ikrodot.  G,  c.  76. 

Thtriom.  "  North  of  Medcon  w^e  mu-^t 
j^ace  Thyrium,  an  Acamaaian  city  cdf  some 
streni^h  and  importance,  but  of  which  mention 
occurs  more  frequently  town  nl";  the  close  of  the 
Qrecian  history,  where  it  begins  to  be  intermix- 
ed with  the  ainifs  of  Rone.  Its  rains  proba- 
bly exist  to  the  northeast  of  Leucas,  m  the 
district  of  Ccckrophyla,  where,  accordmg  to 
Mclt-tius,  rousiderable  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
town  are  to  be  seen."  Cram. 

TRTMAofirjE,  a  people  of  Sarmatm,  wliotiye 
upon  hnntin:^.    Plin.  \,  c.  12. 

Thyrsls,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  now  OriUagni. 

Tnaaus,  a  town  of  Gralilee,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  "  Tiberias  is  the  only  place 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  retains  any  marks 
of  its  ancient  importance.  It  is  understood  to 
oorer  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town 
of  a  much  remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  tra- 
ces can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  beach,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  the  present  walls.  His- 
toiy  relates  that  it  was  built  bf  Herod  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  patron,  although  there  prevails,  at  the  same 
time,  an  obscure  tradition,  that  the  new  city 
owed  its  foundation  entirely  to  the  imperial 
pleasure,  and  was  named  by  him  who  eom« 
manded  it  to  be  erected.  Joscnhus  notices  the 
additional  circumstance,  which  of  itself  gives 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  that  as 
many  sepulchres  were  removed  in  order  to 
main  non  tvt  th«  Roman  stnietatfa,di0  Jews 


could  hardly  be  induced  to  occupy  houses  which, 
accurdiug  to  their  notions,  were  legally  impure. 
Adrichomius  considers  Tiberias*  to  be  ihe  Chin« 
neroih  of  the  Uehrewak  and  says,  that  it  waa 
captured  by  Benliadad,  Irlng  of  Syria,  who  d*> 
siroyed  it,  and  was  in  alleragea  restored  by 
Hcrod.who  surrounded  a  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  magnificent  buUdinga.  The  old  Jew- 
ish city,  whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed 
Its  existence  to  the  fame  of  its  hot  baths, — an 
origin  to  which  many  temples  and  even  the 
cities  belonging  to  them,  mar  be  traced.  The 
present  town  of  TVAsrio,  as  It  is  now  called,  is 
111  tlic  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is 
enclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wail  flaoked 
with  circular  towers.  It  lies  nearly  O'lrth  ani 
soutli  alon^,'  ilie  edt,'cs  of  the  lake,  ar-i  has  its 
cartel u  liuiit  Mj  close  lo  the  water,  on  the  brmk 
ut  which  It  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  ar« 
washed  by  the  sea.  The  whole  does  not  afoear 
more  than  a  mile  in  circait,  and  cannot,  frora 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed,  contain 
above  500  separate  dwellings.  There  are  two 
gates  visible  from  without,  one  near  the  sool^ 
em  and  the  other  in  the  western  wall ;  there  are 
appearances  also  of  the  town  having  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  but  this  is  now  filled  up 
and  used  lot  gardens.  The  interior  presenta 
bm  few  sabjects  of  interest,  among  which  are 
a  inoM|nc'  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  two 
Jewish  synagcuzues.  There  is  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  caUed  the  Hooae  of  Peter,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  building  used 
for  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.  It  is 
a  vaulted  room,  Ihirly  led  lonyby  fifteen  bfLiad, 
and  perhaps  fU\een  in  height,  standing  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  its  door  <m  entrance  at  im 
western  front,  and  its  altar  immediately  opjvjsite 
in  a  shallow  recess.  Over  the  door  is  one  small 
w  indoiv,and  on  each  side  four  others,  all  arcftcd 
and  open.  The  structure  is  of  a  veiy  wdinaijr 
kind,  both  in  workmanship  and  material ;  the 
pavement  within  is  similar  to  that  used  lor 
taraets  in  this  countr}-  \  and  the  walls  are  entirely 
deroid  of  sculpture  or  any  other  arehitectaral 
ornament.  But  it  derives  no  small  interest  from 
(he  |>opular  belief  that  it  is  the  very  house  which 
Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of  his  bcin^  callsd 
from  his  boat  lo  follow  Ihe  Measias.  It  is  mani- 
fest,  notwithstandine.  that  it  mast  have  been 
orijfinally  constructed  for  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  probably  at  a  period  much  later  than 
the  days  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  al* 
thoiitrh  there  is  no  ;^ood  ground  for  questioning 
the  tradition  which  jilaces  it  on  the  very  spot 
long  venerated  as  the  site  of  his  more  humole 
habitation.  Here  too  it  was,  say  the  dweUen 
m  Tiberias,  that  he  pushed  ofbts  boat  iato  Ihe 
lake  when  nbout  to  have  his  faith  rewarded  by 
the  niiracnlous  draught  of  fishes.  Tibenas 
makes  a  conspiciKNis  figure  in  the  Jewirii  an* 
nals,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  which  are  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus.  After  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  it  con- 
tinued until  the£Cth  century  to  be  the  readenoe 
of  Jewish  patriarchs,  raMries,  and  learned  men* 
A  university  was  established  within  its  bounda- 
ries ;  and  as  the  patriarchate  was  alloweid  lo  be 
hereditary,  the  remnant  of  the  Hdnipw  people 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  weight  and  ronse- 
quenceduring  the  greater  part  of  four  centuries, 
mite  aixikiv^iirv^mi^cailde  latteM^ 
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enrac/  of  Praoopios,  the  emperor  JsnfiBlwi 

built  rhe  walls:  bin  in  the  lollnwins*  ccn'un-, 
Uie  seveoth  ol  the  CliruiyiO  era,  Urn  cuy  was 
ZakcD  by  the  Saracens,  under  Calif  Omar,  who 
atlifped  it  ot  its  pririlcfles.  and  demolished 
•niae  of  its  finest  edifices  '  /NskIPs  PaUaine. 

TiBEKi.s,  I'vBKuis,  TiBKH,  OP  TiBius,  a  fivcr 
of  kai/  ou  whose  banks  the  city  ot  Hume  was 
built  It  was  originally  called  Alhula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  lis  water;,  and  artcrwards  Tibe- 
uiien  Tibcimu^,  kiug  ul  ADjsl,  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  abo  named  Tyrrkenus, 
because  it  watered  Btmria,  and  L^diim,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  su]>- 
pu'y.'d  Wi  bt.'  ot"  Lydian  origin.  The  Tiber  ri>es 
lu  .iltc  Apennines,  and  laib  m(u  the  Tyrrheue 
Sea  16  miles  below  Rome,  after  dividing  La- 
tium  from  Efrnna  Ovid.  r,isl.  4,  v.  47,  3i», 
dtc.  I.  5,  V.  Oil,  /«  Hk  blA.  —  Lucaiu.  I,  v.  381, 
&c.—  Varro.  tk  I.  L.  I,  c  5.—  Virg.^Kn..  7,  v.  30. 

S. 

Tini-^ccs,  now  "D^ixse,  a  riirer  of  Dacia,  with 
a  luwa  ut  the  same  name,  now  TTemeswar.  It 
fnll.s  into  the  Danube. 

TtavLA,  a  tofwn  of  Sardiiiia»  mw  Imgo 

Sardo. 

Titi  u,  .Tn  riiv:ifiit  town  of  the  Sabincs,  alxiut 
2U  imles  north  oi  Rome,  built,  as  some  ^y,  by 
Tibnr  the  aon  of  Amphiarans.  It  was  watered 
by  the  Anio,  and  Hercules  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place  ;  Irum  which  circumstance  it  has 
been  t  aik'd  Hercuiei  muri.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  RoottBii  oo  acooont  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  had  their  sererat  villas  where  they 
retireil ;  and  thorr  il  >  I!  M-ace  had  hisfavonnte 
cuuij!ry-!>eai,  ihoiii,'h  some  place  it  nine  miie:^ 
higher.     Slrali.  b  —Cic.  'J,   Oral.  6>j.— SW/. 

cz/.  ei  -nv-  .Kn.  7,  V.  G.m— aw«<. od. 

4,  *:>•  — Oi-uf  F>nt.  6,  V.  61,  &c. 

Ti<m«.  now  7Vc;A,  a  liTW  of 
inio  the  Mediterraoeaa. 

TtciMOM,  ft  town  of  Ghdlift  Gisalpiiut,  "  situ* 
■ted  on  the  river  from  which  it  tnol:  iis  name, 
w&t  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Lcevi  and 
Manci ;  but  being  placed  on  the  leA  bank  of  the 
Tictnus,  it  would  of  course  beloBg  to  the  Inso- 
bres  ;  and  in  fact,  Ptolemy  ascrioes  it  to  that 
pf»oplf.  Tacitus  i>s  the  fir  '  a  ith  ir  who  makes 
mention  of  it.  According  U)  that  historian, 
AuKlutlm  advanced  as  (ar  as  Ticinnm  to  meet 
the  corpse  nf  Dnisus,  father  of  Germanicus,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  from  ihence  e;»oorte(l 
it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  frequently  noticed  in  his 
HiAorka.  Aneical  inaeriplioiia  give  it  the 
riite  of  imiRitfipium.  lender  the  iMolbuA  Irings, 

Ticitsnm  assum*"  !  rli-  name  of  Papia,  which  in 
process  of  tiuie  has  been  changed  lo  Patna." 
Cram. 

TrcijfTTs,  now  T>nm,  a  rirer  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina:  "  it  ri-'es  on  the  St.  OotJtArd,  and  {viws 
through  the  Verbanus  Laciis,  Lngo  .Maijciore. 
The  waten  of  the  Ticiaas  are  oelebratcd  by 
MMs  for  their  elewmew  and  hea«rtifto1  oolonr. 
t»~eat  diversity  nf  npin  ion  seems  to  eTi<;t  among 
modern  critics  and  military  aniiquanes^on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  action  which  wm 
fought  by  Scipio  and  Hannibal  near  this  river, 
Vwn  whence  it  eommrmly  ealled  the  battle  of 
the  Ticinus.  Sorrv  >  rffifsc  writers  have  placed 
dM  field  of  hki4le  on  the  right,  aad  others  oo  the 
Klhtak^ttwi  mmmj  aadofito ' 


soiM  tlx  Ac  aettoa  In  the  vteittlty  of  Awia, 

i-ithrr-"  n"  fjii'h  ;(S  N;!,--,-,  a  little  «;rirrh  of  S'^r'a 
Cai^rMt:.''  Vui.  tJUi  question  JuUy  tUscuised  u» 
Cramer's  MMjf,  1,  M,  et.  seaq. 

TirATA,  a  mountain  of  Caaqpania,  Mar  Gfr 

pua.   Stat.  Siflv.A. 

TiPERNtM,  a  nanie  common  to  three  towns 
of  Italy.  One  of  them,  lor  distinction's  sake,  is 
called  MetaurtHse,  near  the  Metanrus  in  Uni' 
bria;  theo'hor  f^inum,  on  the  Tihcr:  :ind 
the  third,  Stimiuticuvk,  in  the  coimiry  of  the 
Sabines.  Liv.  10,  c.  14^i>lM.  U.  Kkt, 
sec  4,  ep.  1.  * 

Tiraawva,  t  momtain  and  rirer  ia  the  oonap 
try  of  the  Samniies.  JVm.  3^  €» 
c3a— 3,  c.  4. 
*  TiORANocsRTA,  now  ScTtd,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  built  by  Tij^ranes,  durinir  fh"  Mithn- 
dalic  war,  on  a  tiill  between  the  spungs  oi  the 
Tig^ns  ami  mount  Taurus.  Lucullus,  during 
the  Aiithridaiic  war,  took  it  with  di^iiUy,aM 
Ibutid  in  ftiauaeoBe  ridu^  and  lyi  lav  than 
8000  talents  in  ready  moocj.  IMt.  Mm.  Ift^ 
c  \.—Pliit.  6,  c.  9.  • 

Titmis.  "This  river,  the  rival  and  con^ 
pan  ion  of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  most  consider- 
able source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country  of 
Zoph.  the  ancient  Zophene,  apart  oi  Armi  :  i  i 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives 
all  the  aireaais  of  that  country ;  bat,  bjra  sio* 
gular  exception,  this,  the  smallest  among  them, 
escapes  the  destinauoo  ol  lis  neighbours.  A 
rising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the 
Etqphratca.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  motmtaias 
abOTe  DfafAnKr  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  si>cedv  course  across  a  territory  which 
IS  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity. 
Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances.  ha.s  procured  for  it  the  name  of 
Tigr  in  the  Median  lansjuace,  Di^Uto  in  Ara- 
bic, and  Hiddfkol  in  Hebrew;  all  of  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.  Besides 
thishraneh,  which  is  belt  knowtitotheiDOiienH, 
Pliny  has  dcscfibed  to  us  in  detail  another, 
which  issues  from  the  moanlainsof  Ko^rdistan 
to  the  west  of  the  Ucft  Vim.  It  passes  by  the 
lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Tanru.s,  it  falls  into  the 
subterran«ian  cavern  called  Zoroander,  and  ap- 
pears again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The 
identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  reappear 
ance  of  liijhi  b«>!iesat  its  issue  that  have  been 
thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  enters 
the  mountain.  It  parses  also  liy  the  lake  Thos- 
piti%  nearthelowaof£^rA».  buries  itself afaia 
I  n  subrerranean  eayems,  ana  rea{^)ears  at  a  di»> 
Ian-',  uf'^f)  miles  below,  near  the  mrxlern  Nym» 
phaeum.  This  branch  joins  the  western  Tigrii 
below  the  eitf  of  DieffcUr."  VU.mifhmn. 
Mtl/e-Bnin. 

TiouRi.vi,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Hel- 
vetii,  now  formingthemodern  cantons  of  iSr;/.T, 
Zunek,  SMimumt,  and  SL  CkUL  Their 
capital  was  Tigiinrai.  Oes.  Bdt.  O. 

Tir,*vE>n>TTO,  a  river  of  Itnlr,  f^lUnf 
the  Adriatic  at  the  west  of  Aquileia. 

TiuVB,  t  town  of  Sardinia,  now  Ar^tnlam. 

TiMACoa,  a  river  of  Mnesia,  falling  mto  the 
Danube.  Thmetghbouring  people  were  call- 
ed Timach  I     /Vin.  3,  c.  26. 

TlMilvr8,a  river  of  Venetia.  "  Few  streuas 
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•Oikgbf  Ui«  poets,  than  ihe  Tirn.ivus,  lo  which 
we  hare  ^ow  arrived,  lis  uumeruus  sources, 
its  lake  aao  mbierraneous  passage,  which  have 
been  ihe  rhf-rrif'  of'  ibe  Lalin  muse  from  Virc:il 
(u  Claudian  and  A Lisomas,  are  now  so  Ulile 
known,  thai  their  existence ha^i  ever  been  quea- 
lioaed,  whI  aacrihed  lo  poetical  jnveation.  Jt 
kat  been  however  weH  aaeenained,  that  the 
name  of  'ISmao  is  siill  preserved  by  some 
Seines  which  iiae  near  iS'.  Gtovanm  d*  Curu 
aadtbeoattle  odhiin^,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
sOf  r  a  f'tiiii^c  of  little  more  thaii  a  mil?,  falls 
imo  ilie  Adriatic.  Th&  number  ol  the^c 
sources  seems  lu  var}'  according  to  the differexice 

SseawmSi  which  oircumitaMe  will  account 
the  Tanont  MaiencDli  whkh  aadcnt  wri- 
ters  have  made  respecting  them.  Stfabo,  who 
appeans  to  derive  his  information  from  Poly  bi- 
os, reckoned  aevan,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  salt.  According  lo  PosUlh 
nius,  the  river  really  ruse  in  the  mouniaiui  ai 
some  di.«iiance  from  the  sea,  and  disap|>eared 
under  ground  for  the  i^nce  of  fborteen  miles, 
whA  niMraed  fordi  again  Maurlheiet  at  the 

rngs  above  mentioned.  This  acooiwt  seems 
verified  by  actual  obiervsuion.  The  Ti- 
mavns  is  indented  to  the  poetry  of  Virgil  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  Ausonius.  when  ce- 
lebrating a  lountain  near  Bmrdfmtx,nia  native 
city,  compares  its  wa'»  id  ilc  Timavus.  The 
lake  of  the  Timavus,  meutioued  by  livy  in  his 
aeeoont  ctf  the  Hiatriaii  war,  it  now  called 
iMgo  delia  PiHra  Rossa.  Plin  j  speaks  of  som  c 
warm  sprmgs  near  the  month  of  the  river,  now 
Bagni  di  Monte  FtiUone.  The  temple  and 
grove  of  Diomed,  noticed  by  Sirabo  under  the 
aaine  of  Tiraawtn,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  ^.  Giov.  del  Carut.  Cram. 

Tutois,  now  7'itngier,  a  maritime  town  of 
AMea  in  Manritanta.  "  The  position  of  the 
ancient  cifr  vas  on  the  ri^^ht,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  cre^k  lo  the  modern,  and  aim}  more  in- 
land."  PluL  in  Sifff^JIM^  1,  c.  b^PUm.  5. 

Tim*,  a  river  of  Umlwia,  now  Tapino,  fall- 
ing into  the  Clitmnira^  StnA,  B,  v. 
454. 

TmiiM,  a  town  of  Tliraee,  wImk  Diomedes 
lived.  Plin.  4,  c.  11. 
TiRVKTHCs.  a  town  of  Argolis  in  the  Pelo- 

Snnesus,  fuiindcii  by  Tiryiix,  son  of  Argos. 
erculcs  generally  resided  there,  whence  be  is 
called  T^rfnlkms  hero*.  P«vs.  S,  c.  16, 15  and 
|9._Fi>r  .f-:n.  7,  V.  m—Sil  8.  v.  217. 

TissA,  now  iiandazzo,  a  town  of  Sicily.  Sil. 
l4jV.  968.— Cu:.  Verr.  3,  c.  38. 

TiTAKCaos,  a  river  in  Thessaly,  called  also 
Eorotas,  flowinir  into  the  Penetts,  bat  without 
mingling^  it';  mi  l  Ml rtiid  waters  with  the 

transpareai  stream.  From  the  onwholesoroe- 
«m  of  ill  water,  it  was  considered  as  deriving 
its  source  from  the  Styx.  Lvcan.  6,  v,  376. — 
fhmer.  11.  2,  en.  9S8.—Strab.  S  —Paus.  8.  c.  18. 

FrrHonr-A,  one  of  the  tons;  of  Panwssns,  on 
which  was  the  town  of  Ttthorat  Cf  Neon. 
**  Tim  rains  of  Tidiorea  were  llret  olieCTTed  by 
Dl*.  Clarke,  near  the  modem  villape  of  VrUfzfi 
*We  arrived,*  says  that  traveller,  •  at  the  walLs 
if  TMiorea,  extending  in  a  surprisinir  viBOQ^t* 
trptheprof^i  rrio^i*;  precipice  of  Parnassus,  which 
nscs  behmd  the  village  of  Veiitza.  Tb«e  re- 
MiBtara  viiftto  to  a  considenMebiiihtvpiA 
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llic  roclis.  We  found  whal  we  should  havt 
least  expected  to  find  rcmauiinf,  namely,  the 
fomm  mentioned  by  Paosanina.  It  ia  a  square 
structure,  hull  m  the  Cyclopean  style,  with 
Urge  ma^ses  ol  btone,  laid  together  wiih  |^reat 
evenness  and  regulaniy,  but  withott  ujee- 
menL' "   Cnm^MtradU.  8,  c.  33. 

Tuum,  a  monntain  of  1  hesprotia,  called 
Tamarus  by  ri.ny  . 

Tmolos,  I.  a  town  ol  Asia  Minor,  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake.  11.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 

now  i/pw -r//;£r,  on  's'hich  the  river  PrtctoltlS 
li^iCis.  i  he  aif  wai  u  hulesouie  ucur  I'tnolttS) 
that  the  inhabitants  generally  lived  to  their 
IdOth  year.  The  neighbourmg  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  plenty  of  vines,  saffron, 
nnrl  ndnrtferor.s  flowers.  Strab.  13,  &<■  Ife~ 
rodot.  1,  c.  b4,  (kc.—Ond,  AkL  SL  Ac— i^O.  7, 
v.  210  —  Virg.  a.  1,  V.  5«,  1.  2,  T.  ea 

T  OGATA,  an  epithet  umUed  10  n  cciiaiD  pui 
of  Gaul.    Vid.  GaUia. 

ToLENVs,  a  river  of  Laiiuin,  now  Salla, 
ling  into  the  Velinos.   Ovid,  FasL  6^  v.  561. 

Toixnm,  now  TVIait,  n  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Tagus. 

ToLisTOBoii,  a  people  of  Galaiia,  in  Asia,  de- 
scended from  the  Boii  ofOnoL  c9BL 
— Lie.  56,  c.  15  and  1& 

ToLotA,  now  TWmut,  the  capital  of  Lan« 
^ui  ^liif,  a  town  of  Gallia  NarbonensLs,  which 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
was  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  etutiration  of 
the  sn>nci?«  Minervahad  there  a  rich  temple, 
\<,  )[u  h  Ca>pio  the  constil  plundered,  and  as  be 
V  ,xs  never  al\er  forttmate,  the  words  aurum 
TVtosamuM  became  piomniaL  C«,iMC  O. 
—Mela,  3,  c.  B.—Ck.  4t       D.  8,  e.  90. 

ToMos,  or  ToMia,  a  town  situate  f  ii  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  atioui  3C  mjles 
from  the  month  of  die  Danobe.  The  word  ia 
derived  from  n/tnt,  seco.  b^rnusc  Meden.  it 
is  said,  cul  (^pieces  the  boUy  ui  iitr  broilicr  Ab- 
syrtus  there.  It  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place 
where  Ovid  was  haniahed  by  Augustas.  To- 
nce  waa  ibe  capital  of  lower  Monia,  foondod 
b\  a  Milesian  colnnv,  B.  C.  633.  Strab.  7.— 
Apoliiid.  1,  c  9. — Melo,  8,  c.  2. —  Otid.  ex  PtnL 
4,  i  l .  14,  T.  n.    TrisL  3,  el.  9,  v.  33,  dtc 

ToPAZOs,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  an* 
ciently  called  Ophiodes,  from  the  quantity  of 
serpents  that  were  there.  The  valuable  stone 
called  topaz  is  found  there.  Plin.  6,  c  SO. 

Tcn6Na.  **  Tonme  which  gave  its  imme  to 
the  gulf  on  which  itstood,  wassifuafed  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian  penin- 
sula. It  was  probably  founded  bjy  the  Etdx»- 
ans.  From  Herodocas  we  learn  that  it  aappU> 
ed  both  men  and  ships  for  the  Pendan  armament 
n^'airrst  Greece,  when  Aiiat>n7ii<  obtained 
possession  of  Olynthus,  he  appointed  Critobo- 
1ns  commander  of  the  town.  Toronc  was  situ- 
ntrrl  nn  a  hill,  a.«:  we  Icam  fmna  Thucydides, 
aiid  near  a  marsh  of  some  extent,  in  which  the 
Eg]rptian  bean  grew  naturallv.  It  was  famous 
•iM  for  ajMiticular  kind  of  fish.  Thegnlfef 
Torone,  Tovoniena,  or  Toranaieai  Warn,  §■ 
known  in  modem  ge<^rapb7  astfie  H&ff  cf 
CcssandriA.**  Cram. 

Tonin,  nmoontain  of  ffiefly,  near  Aitiinta- 
turn. 

TRACRimA,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  which 
ftMioM  hgr  Thnqpttto  la  the  Mcita 
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territory.  It  was  so  named  frum  the  town  of 
Trachm  or  Trechio,  kiiowu  lu  Homer,  and 
«s$igned  by  him  to  Achilles,  together  with  the 
whole  ol  ihe  Mel.  '.n  ijatry.  It  was  la-re 
that  Hercules  retired,  aiter  having  committed 
an  involantary  marder,  as  we  leam  ftom  So- 
phocles, who  has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
deepest  tragedies.  Trachis,su  called,  according 
to  Herodoiuii,  from  the  mountainous  character 
gf  the  countiy,  iSonna  the  approach  to  Thermo- 
pjla  on  the  side  of  Tbensaly.  Tbuc>'dides 
jaates  tiiui  in  the  siith  year  of  the  Peloixjniio- 
sian  wur,  426  B.  C.  the  Lacedtuinomans,  at  the 
request  oftheTrachinians,  whowereharaaed 
by  ihc  muiintainecrs  offfita,  <:ent  a  cp1(>nv  into 
tlifir  couniry.  These,  jointly  with  ilic  i'ladu- 
niaiis,  l^uilt  a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Hera* 
dea  was  given."    Vid.  UtracUa,  Cram, 

TRACHONiTiit,  a  pan  of  Jodfta,  oo  the  odier 
fide  of  the  Jordan.    Plin.  5,  c.  14.  ' 
Trwigcrium,  a  town  of  Dalmatia  on  the  a 

TsAjANopoLis,  I.  a  town  of  Thrace.  it 

A  name  given  toSelmosof  Cilicia,  when  Tfa- 
jan  died. 

Tu  vJKcTCa  RHENi,  now  UlrecAl  the  cental 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  UMand. 
TiuLuts,  L  a  tovn  of  Ljrdia,  dov  SnUarn- 

h  isfl  r.   Jnr.  3,  V.  10.— Lh.  W,  c.  45.  IL  A 

people  ul  lUyncum. 

TRAN8TiDERiNA,  a  Dart  of  the  ciiv  of  Rome, 
on  the  side  of  the  Tioer.  Mount  Vatiou  was 
in  thai  part  of  the  eity.   MM.  1,  ep.  109. 

Tu^t'EZUS,  I.  a  city  of  Poritus,  built  by  the 
people  of  Sinope,  now  called  TreHsond^  It 
nad  a  celebrated  harbour  on  the  Boiine  sea, 
anil  became  lamoiis  nndcr  the  emperors  of  the 
eastern  cinpuc,  of  which  u  \vm  for  some  lime 
the  magnificent  capital.    Tiuit.  Hist.  3,  c.  47. 

<— >/>iuk.6,  c.  4.  ^IL  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near 

the  Alpheos.  It  feedred  ito  name  ttcm  •  son 
ofLycaon.    .I/WW.  3,  c.  fl 

Trasimkm  .s.    Vid.  Thrasymenus. 

Tbkba,  a  town  of  the  JEqai.   Plin.  3,  c.  19. 

Trcbia,  I.  n  river  of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  rising 
in  the  Apenttine,  and  fttlling*  into  the  Po  at  the 
west  of  Placentia.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tor}' which  Annibal  obtained  there  over  the 
forces  of  L.  Sempronins,  the  RAman  coiwn), 
Sil.  4,  V.  m.—Lucan.  2,  v  16.— I>ir.  21,  c.  54 

and  56.  II.  A  town  of  Laiium.   Lio.  3.  c. 

30  III  Of  Campania.   Jd.  23,  c.  14.  

iV.  Of  Umbria.  PUn.  i  c.  14. 

Trb0la,  1.  a  town  of  the  StaMnes  eetebraied 
Ihr  cheese.   The  Inhabiiant.s  were  called  Tre- 

bolani.    Cic.  in  Agr.  2,  c.  25  IJr.  23. — 

PUn.  3,  c.  5  and  12.— Martial.  5.  ep.  72.  

IL  Another  in  Campania.   Liv.  23,  c.  39. 

Trkji  T*Bf;nN.«,  a  pHce  on  the  Appian  road, 
where  traveller  i-  ;ik  refreshmenL  CiCm  4. 1, 
epi  13, 1.  2,  ep.  10  and  11. 

Tmtcri,  a  people  oTBelfHc  OanI,  npon  the 
Rhine.  "  The  capital  of  the  Trrveri,  aOer 
having  borne  the  name  of  Attgusla,  took  that 
of  the  people,  and  became  the  metiopidia  of 
Bdgica  Prima.  It  also  became  a  Roman  co> 
*.">ny,  and  served  m  the  residence  of  several  em- 
perors, w 111)  :  'lirrnrr  d f  ^ u r intend ifig the  tlc- 
noBce  of  thi.s  frontier  retained  in  Gaul.  It  was 
an  object  of  vanity  with  this  people  to  be  es- 
teemed of  Germanic  origin."  FfAnviU'. 

Tribau,  a  people  of  Thrace:  or,  according 
Id  mbc^  dr  Lmrar  Bfosrit.  Thef  wen  eon- 1 


r  quered  bjr  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  ^MUl 
some  ages  afier  they  maintained  a  loag  waf 
against  the  Roman  em{)eror».  Plin. 

Tribocj,  a  (leople  of  Alsace  in  Gaul.  '*  Three 
Germanic  people,  the  'Dnboeit  Nemtt£$.  ana 
Vangiones^  having  passed  the  Rhine,  establisly 
lid  ihem.selves  between  this  river  and  the  Vosge, 
m  the  lands  which  were  l>elievt.'d  lu  cuuipusc 
pan  of  the  territory  of  the  Ltuci  and  Akdionu^ 
trici.  Argentoratnm,  SlratbovtrgK^  wa.><  the  res> 
idence  of  a  particular  commander  or  nrefect  of 
ihi>  Iroiitu  r  ;  although  another  cilv,  Urocom&. 
gus,  now  Br%mi,  be<«nentiooed  as  the  capital  ot 
ibeTriboeians.''  I!FAimtUk,^TaeU.in€km 

2a  . 

Tkicala,  a  fortilied  place  at  t'^e  south  of  Si- 
cily,  l>ctween  Selinos  and  AgrigentauL 
14^.  271. 

tViTcsasses,  a  people  of  Ctmmpagne,  in  GaiiL 

Tricc«,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  iEscu- 
ia})iiLS  had  a  temple.  The  inhabiianLs  went  to 
the  Trojan  war.  liv.  SO;  c.  iZ^Umer*  IL 
—IHin.  4,  c.  8. 

Tail  oRii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  now  DttupKing. 
Uv.'2\,c.  31. 

TaicHfiNA,  a  place  of  Arcadia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Mercury  was  bom.  Pans.  9, 
c.  16. 

TniDCNTCM,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now 
called  Trent,  and  famous  in  historj*  for  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  which  sat  there  18  years  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  ehurcb,  A.  D.  154S. 

TRiFoi.iNCs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  wme.  Mtjrt.  13,  ep.  I0i.—Plin.  14, 

c.  7. 

TrigkmTva,  one  of  tlif  Roman  ^tes,  so  call- 
ed because  the  three  tloraui  went  through  it 
against  the  CnfiatiL  idn*  4,  cl6^  L  96^  c.  41, 
1.40^0.51. 

TemXcMA,  (.r  TmkXgmi,  one  of  the  aneieiit 

nam es  of  S 1  i  V.  from  itstriaBgolar  form.  VSrg, 
.En.  3,  V.  3Ht,  vtc. 

TkmoBANTcs,  a  people  of  Britain  jn  modem 
Essex  and  Afiddktex.    Tfdt.  Aim.  14,  e.  31. 
—Cos.  a.  5,  c.  90. 
TRiniYUA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Elis, 

Liv.  28,  c.  6.  A  mountain  where  Jupiter 

had  a  temple  in  the  island  Paaebaia,  vhenee 

he  is  called  TriphyUus. 
TRioncM,  a  town  of  Caria. 
Tripolw,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Phcrnicia, 
built  by  the  liberal  contribaiionsof  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Aredus,  whence  the  name.— —It  A  town 

i^f  Pontus  III.  A  district  of  Arcadia.— 

IV.  Of  Laconia.   lAv.  35,  c.  27.  V.  Of 

Thes^nlv,  ib.  42,  c.  53.  VI.  A  town  of  Ly- 

dia  or  Caria.  Vll.  Adifltrietdf  Africa bc» 

twcen  the  Syrtes. 

TRiacETRA,  a  name  ^'w-n  ■.  »  Sicily  by  he 
Latins,  for  iu  triangular  form.  laterH.  1,V.  7d. 

TarrftKw,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa^  near 
which  Minerva  had  a  temple,  whence  sheis  sur- 
named  Tritanis,  or  TriUmia.  Herod0t.  4,  c. 
178.— Pflw.  9,  c.  33.— FirF.  Mn.  2.  v.  171.— 
Mela,  I,  c.  7.  Athens  is  also  called  TrUom*.  ■ 
because  dedicateil  lo  Minerva.   Ot^dL  iUM.  5. . 

Trivi«  antrcm,  a  place  in  the  vallev  ol 
Aricia,  where  the rymphEgeria  resided.  Marl 
6,  ep.  47. 

Trivi.?:  ixcts,  a  place  of  Campania,  in  tht 
bayof  Cumae.    Virg.  ^En.  6,  v.  13. 

Tmmrmomm  iswxjl,  a  pwee  on  the  WhSam 
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which  falls  in.o  the  Po,  where  the  triumvirs 
Antony,  L<.-p''^^*'^»  Augu-sias,  met  to  JiviJe 
the  RuiiKui  L'lnpirt;  afier  itic  battle  of  Mutina. 
Dio.  in,  c.  56. — Appian.  Cic.  4. 

Troadcs,  Uie  inhabitants  ofTrnas. 

Tkiivs,  a  cuiimry  ol'Phrygia  in  A^ia  Minor, 
of  which  Troy  wiis  the  capital.  Wtii-n  Truas 
IS  taken  for  the  whole  kingiiomol'  Pnain,  it  may 
be  said  to  conuiiii  My-;;i  n:nl  Parygia  -Ntm^n  ; 
but  if  only  ajiplio-l  to  ili.u  jiai  t  ul  ti<e  cmuury 
where  Tioy  w;l>  situate,  iis  exient  Is  conhned 
within  vei^  narrow  Umits.  Troas  wa«  ancientr 
Ijr  called  uardania.    Vid.  Traja. 

TnooiioiH,  a  lake  in  the  ishnd  ofDekMi  near 
whtcti  AiKjUj  and  Diana  were  born. 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Galatia.   Lie.  38,  c.  16. 

TR(KaE.sE,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  the  Sanmicus  Sinus,  which  receiv- 
ed lis  name  lVt)m  TrcEzen,  the  son  of  Pclops, 
who  reigoed  there  for  sjme  time.  It  is  often 
called  7%e«is,  becaaseTheseuswasbom  there; 
and  PosidiitiiOf  because  Neptune  was!  worship- 

ged  there.  SteU.  TM.  4,  v.  til.—Paus.  2,  c. 
O.—Plut.  in  Thes.—Ocid.  Met.  8,  v.  5G6,  1. 

15,  V.  iiU6.  II.  Aaoiher  town  ai  ihe  south 

of  the  Peloponnesas. 

Titoiiii.*,  three  small  i'ilands  near  Samos. 
Trogiuum,  a  part  of  mount  Mycale,  project- 
inginloihesea.  Skrab.U. 

TaoGLODVT.E,  a  people  of  JEihiopia,  who 
dwelt  in  caves  (ri»..)A>j  speais,  ivfn  subco). 
They  were  all  shepherds,  and  had  their  wives 
in  common.  Strab.  1. — Jiiklat  I,  C.  4  and  8. — 
PUn.  5,  c.  8, 1. 37,  c.  10. 

TnojA,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Troa*!,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  coimiry  of  which  Ilium  was 
the  captaL  It  was  boUtou  a  small  eminence 
near  meant  Ida,  and  the  promontory  ofSagaeum, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. Dardanus,  the  first  king  of  the  country, 
built  it,  and  called  it  Dardania,  and  from  Tros 
one  of  its  successors,  it  was  called  Troja,  ana 
from  Ilus,  llion.  Neptone  is  also  said  to  have 
built,  or  more  properly  repaired,  its  walls,  in  the 
age  of  king  Laomedon.  This  city  has  been  ce- 
lebnied  by  the  poemsof  Homer  and  Vii^il;  and 
of  all  tbe  wan  which  were  carried  on  among 
the  ancients,  that  of  Troy  is  the  most  famous. 
The  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks, 
to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaiis.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  ihe 
cause  of  Ment^laas,  and  every  priu<'o  furnished 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  Ac- 
eordinif  'to  Euripides,  Virgil,  and  Lycophron, 
the  armament  of  theGreelrs  ain  uint'ed  to  1000 
ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being  1 18(3,  and 
Tbucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  olC  men  which  these 
ships  carried  Is  unknown ;  yet  as  the  largest  con- 
tained about  120  men  each,  and  tlie  stnallest  .SO. 
it  may  be  supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
men  were  engaged  in  thi«  celebrated  expedition. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  all  these 
forces;  but  the  princes  and  kintrs  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by 
them  alltbe  operations  of  the  war  were  directed. 
The  most  oeldirated  of  tlw  Qreeian  princes 
that  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war,  were 
Achilles,  Ajax,  Menclaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes, 
Protesilaus,  Patroclus,  Agamemnon,  Nealor, 
IbqpiataaraM^  TbeGreciap  aroiy  wasoppaa* 


ed  by  a  more  numerous  force.  The  king  of  Troy 
received  assistance  from  tbe  neighbouring  pnn« 
cti  iuAsiaMinor,  and  reckoned  among  hu>  most 
active  geuerais^  Rhesus,  kiiutof  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  whh  90,000  As- 
syriaiis  and  ^Ecliiopians.  After  the  siege  had 
been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some  of  the  Tro- 
jans, among  whom  were  .£aeas  and  AntenOT, 
V; rayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Troy  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Thepoet^ 
however,  support,  that  the  Greeks  made  theo^ 
selves  masiens  of  the  place  by  artifice.  Tbej 
secretly  filled  a  large  wooden  horse  with  armed 
men.  and  led  away  their  army  from  the  plains 
as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the 
ni^ht  the  Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the 
sides  of  the  animal,  rushed  out  and  opened  the 
gates  10  their  companion.s,  who  had  returned 
from  the  place  of  their  concealmenu  The  great* 
est  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  pot  to  the  sword, 
and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  conc^ncrors. 
This  happened,  accordmg  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles,  about  1 184  years  oefore  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  3530th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  on 
the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  June, 
■R)8  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Some  time 
after  a  new  city  was  raised,  about  30  stadi* 
from  the  rains  of  old  Troy :  but  though  it  hon 
the  ancient  ndme,and  received  ample  donations 
from  Alexander  the  great,  when  he  visited  it  in 
his  Aidatic  expedition,  yet  it  continued  to  be 
small,  and  in  tne  age  of  Strabo  it  was  nearly  in 
ruins.  K  is  said  tut  J.  Caesar,  who  wi^^  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  .Eneas,  and 
con.seauently  to  be  related  to  the  Trojans,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, and  to  Iransnorl  there  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people.  The  same  apprehensions  were 
entertained  in  the  reira  of  Augustus,  and  ac- 
cording to  somej  an  ode  of  Horace,  Ju^un 
tenacem  prapositt  virtm,  was  written  purposely 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  putting  into  exe- 
cution so  wild  a  project.  "  The  little  peninsula 
which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam,  has 
been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  tra- 
vellers ;  bur  they  nave  not  agreed  in  fixing  the 
l<jcalities  of  the  individual  plac(^  cel'"braled  in 
the  immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier  and 
others  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  haveo^ 
cupiod  the  File  ol  a  village  called  Roomi  nhmM, 
and  there  he  thought  he  foimd  the  sources  of 
the  Scamander..  Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place 
not  two  iouniains  mere^,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  has  been  said,  but  nnmerons  fountains  all 
warm,  raising  the  thermometer  tn  00''  of  Fah- 
renheit. They  do  not  form  the  source  of  tha 
Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. He  alsodiscoverr^l,  on  entering  the  plain 
of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its  name  and 
every  other  circum.siance  clearly  fixed  as  the 

Scainander.  He  found  also  the  Tbymbrini) 
under  the  modem  appellation  of  Thrmbroel^ 

though  other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  r»c  the  Si- 
mois.  This  last  he  thought  he  recognised  in 
theCaHiphat  Osmak,  which mtt* ittio tiie  Sea^ 
raander  by  a  slutriri'^h  stream  across  an  exten* 
sive  plain,  and  thf  [)lain  thus  becomes  that  of 
Siraois,  on  wliich  were  fought  the  great  battles 
recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  Ilium  of  the  age  of 
Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near  tba  aea, 
andheaaiB  dwi it «u finr niliei •  eailiift 
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directloD  from  the  original  city.  In  thb  (Hatance 
•ad  direction,  Dr.  Clarke  discu'/vred  iwo  ^pocs 
nwrfced  by  rums,  which  fromdidervo?  circuro- 

stnnof^,  ^eein  very  likely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  iruy.  Thegrandeurol  the  scentsrv,  view- 
ed firom  this  plain,  is  almost  indescribaSle;  Sa- 
muthmcp,  on  one  >i(le,  rearing  beliind  Imbrus 
ilisnow-ctad  suuunii,  .sliiiiui^'  bi  ighi,  ami  geue- 
ttXtf  on  a  cloudless  sky;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Gfai^nus,  the  highest  of  the  chain  ol'  Ida, 
liBes  to  an  equal  elevaikm.  Theae^soeneB  are 
well  fi'Jed  to  impart  the  most  llelin?  interest  to 
the  debcnpiioos  ot°  Homer,  w  hen  read  or  re- 
membered on  the  spot.  Whatever  difficulty 
may  exist  as  to  the  minutia?,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer's  picture  are  iacontesiably 
vis)t>le ;  ilie  Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the 
plain,  the  river,  still  inondaiing  its  banks,  and 
the  moantain  whence  itianies.  A  fertile  plain , 
and  a  mountain  ahrupily  rising'  f  rom  i;,  are  two 
featureswbich  are  Uisually  combined  m  tlicsiies 
of  aneient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens 
drew  pan  of  their  sabsistence,  while  the  other 
became  the  citadel  to  which  they  retired  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  ruins  di  Ativ<los,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
mmh  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small 
strcnirih.  Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  an- 
cient Lampsaciu;,  the  ruins  of  whicti  have  bt-en 
lately  discovered  at  Tchardak." — Maltt-Brun. 
Vid.  PariSf  ^tm$,  Anitucr,  Agamemnon,  lli- 
mn^  Latmiiam^  Mmetams^  dee.  Virg.  .^n.— 
Hojitrr. —  Ovid. — Died,  dtc. 

Trojaki,  and  TaojccCKf,  the  inhabitants  of 
Trojr. 

Tropjea,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brutii.  II.  A 

ttone  monument  on  the  Pyrenees,  erected  by 

Porapey.  III.  Drusi,  a  town  of  Germany, 

where  Drusas  died,  and  Tiberius  was  saluted 
emperor  bf  the  army. 

TrossOlum,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  pave 
the  name  of  TVoistdi  to  the  Roman  kniphts 
who  had  taken  it  without  the  Hiialuice  of  fooi- 
ioldietf.  Ptoi.3S,c.S.— iSniM;cp.86and87. 

•"J^fTf.  1,  T.  8BL 

Truektum,  or  Trpknttnum,  a  river  nf  Pic;'- 
num,  falling  into  the  Adriatic.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  the  f-ame  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
SU.  8,  V.  lai  — '2.~Pl{n  3,  c.  1.3. 

TiT-rrncn,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major 
And  Minor. 

TmxiiNVM,  asobterraaeons  prison  in  R4»me, 
baih  bjr  Serrios  Tnlthis,  and  added  to  the 
other  called  Rohur,  where  cnminils  won  e0O> 
fined.    SalUU.  inB.  Catil. 

TuNtTA,  or  Tomb,  a  town  of  Africa,  near 
which  RegolttS  was  defeated  and  taken  hf 
Xanthippoa.   Uv.  90,  e.  9. 

TcNORi,  a  najne  piven  to  sane  ©f  the  Ger- 
mans, swpased  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maeae,  wnose  ehief  city,  called  Ataatoea,  is 
now  Tonseren.  The  river  of  the  coatrf  is 
now  the  Spaic.    Tacit,  de  Germ,  9. 

Ttmnrrim,  Or  Turooti,  a  people  of  Spain, 
inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Bistis.  X«v.  il.  c 
6,  I  .  28,  c.  39, 34,  c.  17. 

TcRus,  a  river  of  Spain,  falling  into  Uie 
Mediterranean,  now  Chtadalaviar. 

TiTRicuM,  a  town  of  Gtanl,  bow  Ariel,  in 
Switzerland. 

TDR61VRR,  a  people  of  Gaiil,_whoae  capital, 
Car<iarodunam,  islbt 
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TvRD.vTus,  a  river  of 
be  the  Ihcma,  or  Duna. 

TcscA.vu,  and  Tcscu.    Vid.  IMr%ria. 

Tii«ci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruna. 

TuacuLANiJM,  a  cuuntry-house  of  Cicero,  near 
Tosenluro,  where  be  composed  his  qaaesdonct 
concerning  the  contempt  of  death,  &c. 

TlscOlum,  a  town  ot  Lalium,  on  the  decli?^ 
ty  ot  u  hill,  about  I'J  miles  from  Rome,  founded 
bjr  Telegonus,  the  sou  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
It  is  now  called  FreteaH,  and  is  famous  for  the 
magnificent  villas  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ctc 
ad  AUic  —Strab.  b.—Uorat.  3,  od.  23,  v.  8,  Ac. 

Tuscus,  belonging  10  Etruria.  The  Tiber 
is  called '/VjciatfMiiu.  from  ilBsitaation.  Virg, 
.fin.  10,  V.  199. 

Tlscub  vicis,  a  small  village  near  Rome. 
It  received  this  name  from  the  £ururians  of 
Porsennali  army  that  settled  there.  Ljv.9,e.l4. 

Tiscu.M  MARE,  a  part  of  tlic  MrtlniTraneai 
on  tlie  coast  of  Etruria.    Vid.  l^Trhinum. 

TDTi.i,  a  small  river  six  miles  from  Romi^ 
where  Annibal  pitched  hit  camp  when  be 
treated  from  the  c'xvy.  Liv.  36,  c.  11, 

Timci  M,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini. 

Tyana,  a  town  at  the  fool  01  mount  Taurus 
in  Cappadocia,  where  ApoUoQills  was  bom, 
!  whence  he  is  called  Tyimni.   Ovid,  ML  ^ 
V.  719.— .«ra*.  12. 

I  TvANiTis,  a  pnvrinea  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
,  Camiadocia. 

TTsaia.  Ftf  .  TUtrk. 

I    TvcHE,  apartof  tbetofwaof  ^jrraeose. 

i  in  Verr.  4,  c.  53. 

j    Ttum,  a  town  of  PekpoMMSns,  near ' 
rus,  now  Bahrain. 

I    Ttmphjh,  a  people  between  Epirus 

[  Thcssaly. 

I    Tyhas,  or  Tyra,  a  river  of  European  Sar- 
I  matia,  foiling  into  the  Eaxine  Sea,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Bor^  sthenes,  now  called  lha 
JVtftifer.    Ovid.  Pont,  4.  el.  10.  v.  50. 

TrRBBfiNi,  tba  inliaWfMHiOff  Etmria.  VUL 
Strwria, 

TTmtwfcnni  imke,  that  part  of  the  Meditnw 

rnnran  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It 
is  also  called  In/erum,  as  being  at  the  bottom 
or  south  of  Italy. 

Ttrus,  or  Tyros,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Phcenicia,  built  bv  the  Sidonians,  on  a  small 
island  at  the  south  of  Sidon,  ahoiii  200  stadia 
from  the  shore,  and  now  called  Sur.  There 
were,  properly  speaking,  two  places  of 
aame,  the  old  Tyros,  called  Paiatyros,  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  other  in  the  island.  It  was 
about  19  miles  in  circumference,  including  Pa 
latyrce,  but  without  it  aboot  foor  miles.  Tyra 
was  destroyed  by  the  princes  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  It  maintained  its  indepen 
dence  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  took  it  wita 
much  difflcalty,  and  onhr  after  lie  had  joined  the 
island  to  the  continent  Dy  a  mole,  after  a  siffp 
of  seven  months,  on  the  20ih  of  Auenst,  B.  C. 
332.  The  Tyrians  were  naturally  )n(iu.«'r'0us  : 
their  city  was  the  emporium  of  commeice,  and 
ihey  were  deemed  tbe  infWtors  of  seal-let  an< 
purple  colours.  They  fimnded  many  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  soch  as  Carthage, 
Ghdes,  Leptis,  Utica,  dtc.  which  on  that  ac« 
connt  nre  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet  7^ 
na.  The  buildings  of  TVre  ware  venr  splendiA 
aid  mt^Ukmlliihe  walls  vara  lit  tet  UgK 
313 
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With  a  pi  op  A  ionable  breadth.  Hercules  was 
the  chief  deity  ot  lixc  place.  Ii  had  two  iur^e 
and  capacious  harbours,  and  a  poweiiul  deei ; 
and  was  Suilt,  according  to  some  writers,  aboui 
27G0 years  before  the  Chri>iian  era.  "  A  fate 
still  more  denolating  ha^  overtaken  Tyre,  the 
qaeeil  of  the  s«a»,  il^  birthplace  of  couunerce, 
oy  which  early  eiviUatioo  was  diAned.  Her 
palaces  are  supplanted  by  miserable  hovels. 
The  pour  fisherman  inhabits  ihu^  vuulied  cel- 
lars where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in 
ancient  times  stored.  A  column,  still  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  points  out  the  site  uf 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  cou>>ecratcd  by  Euse- 
bius.  The  sea,  which  usually  desirova  artificial 
■tractores,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarg- 
ed, and  converted  into  a  .solid  isthmus,  the 
moimd  by  which  Alexander  joined  the  isle  of 
Tyre  to  ibe  contiiiont."  MuLtn-Bntn. — Strab. 
U.—OtrtdakUtC  U.—M^U,  1,  c  12.— Qtrt. 
4.  e.  Ai^rkg,  jBm,  I,  v.  G,  &c.— Ovirf. 
raf.  1,  Acj—MU.  b  and  la-^X^ieeii.  3,  fte. 

Vacca,  I.  a  town  of  Nuniidia.  Sallust.  Jug. 
—II  A  river  of  Spain. 

Vaccjsi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain. 
lAv.  21 ,  c.  5, 1.  35,  c  7,  L  46,  c.  47. 

VAmMdvis  LA  cos,  now  Bassano,  a  lake  of 
Eiruria,  whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  The 
Etrtirians  were  defeated  there  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  Dolabella.  Lsv.  9,  c.  3Bw— 
Fior.  1,  c.  13.— Wts.  8,  ^.  90. 

ViGEDRL'SA,  a  river  ol  Sicily,  between  the 
towns  of  Camarina  and  Gkla.  SiL  14,  v.  309. 

VAoim,  or  VAoiENNt,  a  people  of  Li^urin.  at 
the  sources  of  the  Po,  whose  capital  was  called 
Jbtgud&  Vtigicnnoruim.    Sil.  8,  v.  606. 

VAHALia,  a  river  of  modern  HMasid,  now 
called  the  Wud.  TacU.Afm,%e,6, 

Vauntia,  I.  one  of  the  aneient  names  of 

Rome.  H.  A  town  of  Spain,  a  little  below 

Saguntura,  fuuudud  by  J.  Bniitis,  and  fur  some 

time  known  by  the  name  of  Julia  Colonia.  

III.  A  town  of  Italy^— lY.  Another  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

V  A  N  DA  [.II,  a  people  of  Germanx.  7\wif.  de 

▼amuu,  a  baiharoas  people  of  the  north- 
em  part.s  of  Gr'rrnaoy,  connected  in  the  remo- 
te ages  with  the  Groths,  but  early  separated 
from  them,  and  divided  into  the  principal  hordes 
of  HeraU  and  Baisandians.  The  Yandalic 
tribes,  on  the  fnvaaon  of  the  empire  btr  the 
Gktihs,  reunited  with  those  barbarians,  and  took 

Strtin  all  the  ravages  committed  by  theiu  in  the 
vilised  countries  of  Europe.  They  fixed  them- 
sdvp<;,  ibr  a  time  in  Spain,  and,  crossins"  over 
iDiu  Africa,  were  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  effected  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
|ire  within  the  limits  of  provinces  claimed  by 
Hw  eni|iaron  oTRona. 

Vakoione-i,  a  people  of  Germr^i  v  Ti  fr 
capital,  Borbetomagus  is  now  called  Worms. 
MO*.  1,T.  iSl^Cm.  G.  l,c.  51. 

VkssiK,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Pq^ 
now  called  CivitA. 

Vardavius,  otherwise  Hvjmtus,  now  the 
JMaik  The  coarse  of  this  river,  which  rose  ii^ 
Ae  line  of  the  Ganeasosnuiiia,  and  belonged  to 
AiiiticSannia,  wnr  ibnni  the  Umiti  of  the 


Iluv'-ian  empire  in  Asia,  on  the  side  of  Asiatie 
1  urkey.    Ua  the  I  urltukh  side  is  the  pruvuM^ 
of  Circassia,  and  on  that  of  Raaua  the  80veoi» 
ment  of  Aslrachan,' 

Varini,  a  people  of  Germany,  Tlacik  de  Gtr, 
40. 

YASodNBS,  a  people  of  Spain,  on  the  Fyn- 
nees.  Thejr  were  so  redneed  by  a  itunine  bf 

Mctcllus,  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh.  Plin. 
3,  c.  i.  They  occupied  that  pan  of  Spain  which 
is  now  eon^trehended  in  the  name  of  Aavam^ 
and  were  among  the  most  powerful  the  Span- 
ish tribes.  They  afterwards  effected  settle, 
ments  in  Gaul.     Vid.  AquiUinia. 

Yaticamjb,  a  hill  at  Rome,  near  the  1  ibci 
and  the  Janieulum,  which  produced  wine  of  a> 
great  esteem.  It  wa-s  disregarded  by  the  Ro 
mans  on  accotmt  ofiiie  uuwholesomeuc.>:»  ul  the 
air,  and  the  continual  stench  of  the  filth  that 
was  there,  and  of  tfagoatedwaieni.  Helkjgaha' 
Ins  was  thefirat  who  cleared  it  of  all  di8i^;ire»- 
able  nni-nnres.  It  is  now  admired  for  ancient 
monuiuems  aiui  nillars,  for  a  celebrated  public 
jibrary,  aadlbrihe|Mnceof  thepopa.  mrtL 

1,  od.  20. 

Vatie.nus,  now  SaUmo,  a  river  rising  in  the 
Alps,  and  failinji  into  the  P».  MurmL  ep. 
6?.— Pita.  3,  c.  IG. 

Uan,  a  people  of  Oermany,  near  the  Rhine, 

transported 'across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  who 
gave  them  ihenameof  Agripmneu^'s,  iroui  his 
daughter  Agrippina,  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
country.  Their  chief  town,  Ubionim  Ojppido^^ 
is  now  Cologne.  Tacit.  G.  28,  Ann.  13,  c.  97. 
—Plin.  4,  c.  n.—Cas  4,  c.  30. 

UixNA,  or  YEDiNtntf,  now  Udino,  a  town  of 
Italy. 

VscTis,  the  m  of  H^iLaoath  of  Britain. 

SMt.  CI.  4. 

YciSNTm,  the  inhabitants  of  Yeii.  They 
were  carried  to  Rome,  where  the  tribes  ibev 
composed  were  called  f'eienibuL    Vid.  Vn'  .' 

Veii,  a  powerful  riiv  of  Etniria,  at  the  div 
tance  of  about  12  miles  trom  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  lonf  want  against  the  Romans,  and  wa» 
at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Camillus  a(\era 
sie^e  of  tcu  years.  At  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, Veii  was  lart^r  and  far  inor<  iivi  jiuhoent 
than  the  ciiy  of  Rome.  It^  siiuatioa  was  so 
eligible,  that  the  Romauit,  after  the  baminff  of 
the  riiy  by  the  O  tnl-;,  were  lnn!j  inclined  tn 
migrate  there,  and  totally  abaudun  their  native 
home,  and  this  wonid  have  been  carried  into 
execution  if  not  oppo^ie.l  hy  the  authority  and 
eloqtience  of  Camillus.  Oeid,  2,  /Hui.  v.  196. 
— Cic.  niv.  hc.i  L-^UmU,  3, 5W.  3k  Ul 
— Liv.  5,  c.  21,  &c. 

Vglabkcm.  a  marnhy  piece  of  ground  on  the 
.side  .">f  the  Tiber,  between  th  ^  Aveniine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Capiloline  hills,  which  Augustus 
drained,  and  where  he  hnilt  houses.  The  place 
was  freqttented  as  a  market,  where  oil,  cfaeeae^ 
and  other  eommodltfe^  were  exposed  to  sale, 
Hnraf  2,  3,  V.  22!).— OrtJ.  f\«<.  6,  V.  401. 
—  Tthdi.  2,  el.  5,  v.  33.— Pl««/.  3,  cap.  1,  v.  29. 

Vr.LT A,  I.  n  maritime  townof  Lucania,  found* 
«1  hv  a  colon V  of  Phn^ran*;,  about  GOO  yean 
after  the  comin^j  uf  vEneas  into  Italy.  The 
port  in  its  npisfhboiirhood  was  calKn!  I'./niw 
porius.  Strab  6.~Af;to.  %  c.  4.  Cic.  Pk'l.  10, 
c.  ^j—Virf*  vBk.  8,  V.  98$.->^^n.  An  eim  •cace 
Bear  the  Booibd  JbriuD,  iHiaie  FopUeola  MM 
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oliBseir  a  hovM.  Ltv.  2,  c.  6.— >C&.  %  15. 

Vkl:  n.a  ,  a  part  of  the  ciiy  of  Rome,  Bujoioing 
moiitii  i'ulatme.  Ic  was  also  one  of  Ihe  Roman 

«p.  15. 

Vbunos.    Vid.  Reate. 

Veliterna,  or  VEi.rniiE,  an  im  ii  ai  town  of  ' 
Lauum  on  the  Apoian  road,  A)  miles  at  the 
east  of  Rome,   'fbe  inhabitants  tren  called 
VeliUmi.   It  became  a  Roman  colony.  Iav. 
8, c.  12,  Ac.—  SuciOH.  ift  Aug.—Uai.  d,  V.  378,  &c. 

Vbnew,  a  people  of  Germany.  "  They  ex- 
tmded  along  the  shores  of  the  BoUic,  to  a  con- 
siderahle  distance  in  the  interior  country  ,  and 
if  their  name  be  remarked  5.ubsi>tinf^  m  that  of 
WetUm,  in  a  district  of  Livonia,  it  is  only  la  a. 
fNirtii^  manner,  and  holding  bat  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  which  that  nation  occupied. 
Pa^sjug  the  Vistula,  the  Vencdians  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  between  that  river  and  the 
Elbe,  that  had  been  evacuated  aboot  the  doee 
of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
nasno  is  seen  sometimes  erroneously  c  nf"  imd- 
ed  with  that  of  the  Venedtans.  But  the  'iiller- 
ence  is  definitively  marked  fay  the  language. 
The  country  that  the  Venedians  occupied  in  the 
tenih  century  was  that  of  ttie  Pruzzi,  whose 
name  present  use  has  changed  into  Borussi. 
We  find  this  name  indeed  in  Ptolemv ;  but  it 
appears  there  vtry  far  distant,  on  ■notner  fron- 
tier of  Sarmatia,  towards  tin-  •  irnation  which  he 

fives  lo  the  Riphean  mouniains."  D'AnviiU. 
t  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  affinitv  real- 
ly existed  between  the  Vandals  and  the  Vene- 
Oians,  the  former  beint?  a  Groihic  people,  ran  on- 
ly be  connected  w  uii  :  latter,  ciilior  >  n  the  re- 
turn of  the  Goihi  irum  Scandmavia.  where  the 
Vandalie  stem  may  have  been  detacned,  or  at  a 
very  laie  era,  when  Ihe  more  northern  tribes  be- 
gan their  last  inroads  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  The  purer  Venedi  dwelt  by  the  Vis- 
tula, and  those  which  mingled  more  with  the 
latter  Seandinarians  may  be  called  0oiho>Te- 
sedi. 

VBwftn.    Vid.  Vcmlia. 

Vknetia,  "  the  northeast  angle  of  Italy,  form- 
ed by  the  Alps  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
frulf;  to  which  the  name  of  Venelia,  wa*;  assign- 
ed, tioni  the  Heneii,  or  Venell,  tm  ancient 
people  respecting  whose  origin  considerable  un- 
eertaintr  seems  to  have  existed  even  among  the 
be^t  informed  writers  fjfanriqiiitv.  The  poeti- 
cal as  well  as  jxjpular  opinion  idenlified  them 
with  the  Henett»-Paphla?ones,  enumerated  by 
Homer  in  the  catalogae  of  the  allies  of  Priam. 
This  people  having  eroeved  over  into  Europe 
tin  1<  r  the  command  of  Antenor,  expelled  the 
Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Rirabo  was  inclined  to  believe  the  Veneti 
o  be  Hauls,  as  there  was  a  tribe  of  the  lamc 
lamc  in  thai  countr>';  but  this  opinion  is  ai  va- 
riance with  the  tesiimony  nf  Pulvbins.  H.-ro- 
dotus,  who  was  well  ncquaintetl  with  the  VenetL 
desf itnates  them  bv  the  generic  apnelTation  of 
lUvrinn^.  Thev  were  the  lasJ people  who  pene- 
trated into  Italy  by  that  frontier.  This  fact  is 
snfficienily  evident  from  the  extreme  pjosition 
which  they  look  op,  and  from  their  having  re- 
LTined  possession  of  it  nndistorbed,  as  far  a"?  hi*- 
tO^^•  informs  us,  til!  th^v  l>ecame  snSiect  lo  the 
Roman  power.  The  history  of  ihc  Veneii  con- 
liUBsImK<hat  k  woitliT  of  notice,  if  we  except 


the  retntrkattto  feature  of  their  bebif  Uie  sob 

people  of  Italy,  who  not  only  offertd'co  resisi 
ance  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Rome,  but  even 
at  a  ver)'  early  period,  rendered  thttt  power  an 
essential  service.  According  lo  an  old  i'fnrra- 
pher,  they  counted  within  their  lerriloiy  luiy 
cities,  and  a  iK)pulation  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  excelleot,  and  their 
cattle  were  repotted  to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 
Their  liorscN  were  especially  noted  fortheirfleel- 
ness,  and  are  known  to  have  ullen  gained  priaes 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  When  the  Gauls  bad 
been  subjugated,  and  their  country  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the  Veneti  do 
not  appear  to  have  manifcstt  d  nt  y  unwilling- 
ness lo  constitute  part  ol'  the  new  province. 
Their  territory  from  that  time  was  included  m* 
der  the  general  denoirinnTirin  oi  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  they  were  admuied  to  all  the  privi- 
leges which  that  province  successively  obtained. 
In  the  reign  cf  Augustus,  Yenetia  was  considei^ 
edasa  separate  district,  eoostitoting  the  tenth  re- 
gion in  :!.e  division  made  by  that  emperor.  Its 
boundaries,  if  we  include  within  them  the  Tri- 
dentini,  Medoaci,  Cami,  and  other  smaller  na- 
tions, may  be  considered  to  be  the  Athe^is.  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Po,  to  the 
west :  the  Ali^  lo  the  north :  the  Adriatic  as  far 
as  the  river  Formio.  Riumo,  to  the  east :  and 
the  main  branch  of  tbeP«totlie  aooth."  €3ram, 

VrvTA  (  Beloasum),  I.  a  town  of  Britain,  now 

IVijicJuster.  II.  Silurum,  a  town  of  Britain, 

now  Gsfpwml  in  JHbwawwimi'w,^— III. 
nomm,  now  N0rwiek. 

VcBAORi.  a  Gallic  people  among  those  who 
inhabited  the  Ttllis  PdUMk  Their  coital  wat 
Oelodurus. 

Vbibamds  lacus,  now  Mag/dore,  a  lake  d 

Italy,  from  which  the  Ticinus  flows.  It  is  in 
the  modern  dntrhy  of  Milan,  and  extends  &Scj 
miles  in  ien^rlh  from  south  tOBOrthi  Mid fiva Of 

six  in  breadth.  Sirab.  4» 
VaacBLUB,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  losQ- 

hria,  where  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  Pliri. 
3,  c.  n.— Cic.  Fam.  11,  ep.  \9.—SiL  8,  v,  698. 

VEROMA-NDinja  people  of  Qaol,  the  modem 
Verma  ndnii.  The  Cental  is  now  iSK.  Qwnitfi, 
C<rj.  G.  B.  2. 

VftadNA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  on  the  A  thesis, 
in  Italy,  founded,  as  some  suppose,  by  Brennus, 
(I  c  leader  of  the  Gauls.  (j.  Nenoa,  Catullu.s, 
and  Plinr  the  elder,  were  bom  tnerp  V  was 
n  1.  rned  with  a  circus  and  an  amphi  lieatre  by 
ihe  Roman  emperors,  a'hich  still  \;s|,  and  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Plin,  9,  c. 
—Stfvb.  fi. — Osld.  Aia.3,  d.  15^  t.  T. 

VEsTisi,  a  people  of  Italy  near  the  Sabines, 
f  imons  for  the  making  of  cheese.  PHn.  3,  c. 
h  — Martial.  13.  ep.  31.— 5. 

Vr.srf.r!»,  now  Monte  Viso,  an  elevation 
amons;  ihe  Alpsof  Liguria,  where  the  lakes 
its  rise.  T'lrxr  .F.n.  10,  v.  708.— PWn.  3,  c.  19. 

VrsCvujs,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about 
six  miles  at  the  east  of  Naples,  celebtateo  for  its 
volcano.  The  ancient-  f  nTimlarly  the  writers 
of  the  Aiigustan  a;»c,  spoke  of  Vesuvius  as  a 
place  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dry  and  barren.  The 
first  eruption  of  this  volcano  was  in  the  73th 
vear  of  the  rhri^nnn  «  ra  under  Titus.  Tt  v  i.v 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake,which  ovenum- 
ed  servnleitiesorCkinpaaia,  paidenlftrly 


OBOOBAFBT. 
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j>e ,  and  Hercuianeam:  anUthe  buruiiig  tsites  '  o(  the  Osci  and  Eirariaiui,  ai  the  destaaee  of 

which  ii  threw  up,  were  canied  ooi  only  over  about  SfiO  mile.  Y.  Lanuooe  oC  the  4n- 

ihe  neigdbouring  country,  but  as  far  as  ihe  |  cieat  streets  of  Rome.— —VL  Valeria,  led  frum 

shores  ol  fclg)'pi,  Libva,  anu  riyiia.  1  hiserup- '  Rome  to  ihe  cuiiniry  of  the  Mar^i,  ciiotigh  the 
uoa^j-uveil  laiai  to  ^liuy  Uie  uaiuraiisi.  Fiuia.  lerrituriesof  the  Sabiaes.  There  were,  besides, 
that  ;tme  the  enipiioiis  have  been  fivquent,  and  many  5i  reets  and  roads  oflnferior  note.  5tich  at 
there  now  exists  an  account  ut' tuvnty-iiine  of'  ibe  Aarelin,  Cassia,  Ca>Tir>nnln,  Ardctirn,  La- 
ihese.  Vesuv  iu^cuuimuailyiurowsup  ti:suiuke, ,  bicana,  Domiiiana,  Ostiensis,  Prainesiina,  &c.  j 
and  somi:times  a^hesand  ilaaiea.  The  per()ei}-  I  alt  of  which  were  made  and  eansumtlx  kept  ill 
dicolar  heJKht  of  this  moantaio  is  'SlaO  feel.  \  repair  at  the  paMie  expnse. 


DU.  Cuf.  4d.— fhrrff.  dt:  fi.l,c.  d.—Liv.  23, 
C.  3'J.—iitrab.^.^  Tucd.  Htsl.  I,  c.  H—  \kUi,  2, 
c  4.— f  U,  ep.  m.—MoL  1^  v.  154,  Sue.— 
Virg.  e.  %  V,  m.—Mart.  4,  ep.  43  and  44. 
"  Itappein*  to  have  been  at  fimt  known  under 
the  ii.uiiij  of  Vesevu.s;  but  the  apj>ellaiiun  of 
Vesviii^  and  Vesbius  is  no  less  fraqaeatl]|r  ap- 
plied lo  it.  Sirabo  describes  this  mountain  as 
extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  hot  entirely  barren 
If  u  I  f !  ilii;  siumaii,  which  was  mostly  level, 
antl  lull  «»t  a|>enuresand  craclcs,  seemmglj pro- 
duced by  (he  action  of  fire;  wheaeeStraoowas 
led  to  conclude,  that  the  volcano,  thon^li  once 
in  a  Slate  of  activity,  had  been  extuiguished 
from  want  of  fuel.  Vhe  volcano  was  likewise 
•ppaieaily  exiioct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Flo- 
ras relate,  Spartacos  with  wMne  of  his  followers 
stni^'hi  itilii;,'i- in  ilic  cavitif-^  of  the  mountain 

fiuiii  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies, and  succeed- 1  part  of  what  from  the  dauphins  of  Viennou  is 


VUDKL'8,  tfie  classical  name  of  the  Oicr. 
which  rises  in  Moruvin,  :ind  fkUa  hf  thtCC 
mouih.%  into  iJte  Baltic.  ttoL 

VrcarnA,  or  Vicstu,  a  town  of  Oi^fpine 
Gaul,  at  the  northwest  of  the  Adriatie.  Tnai^ 
Hist.  3. 

ViKNNA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  Rhone,  below  Lyons.    Vid.  VUnnetuiu 

Strnb.  \.—C(ts.  Bell.  G.  7,  c.  9. 

ViEN\KS"Ms,  a  (li-tnct  in  NaflxiiirnM?,  *' on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  from  it5  issue  out  of 
the  laire  LmanitSy  or  of  Geftera,  to  its  mouth. 
Vienna,  from  which  if  derived  its  name,  was 
distin^iished  as  the  captial  of  a  great  people, 
before  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolis 
of  a  province :  the  moA  considerable  oi  the 
Allslbros;e$,  quitting  their  villages,  had  formed 
this  cilv  oi"  Vicnne,  nnd  occiipiL'd  tlic  pi  i.')cip:il 


e>i  111  (  ludinf  their  search."  Oram. 

Vki-kua  CASTitA,  n  Roman  enctimpmenl  in 
Gennaity,  which  l,>ccaine  a  lown,  now  Sanien, 
near  CUvet.    TacU.  H.  i.e.  18.  An.  I,c.  -fe. 

VcrruKisi,  VsTONfis,  or  VecrONn.  an  an- 
eumt  natioa  of  Spain.  SU.  3,  STB.—Piin. 
«B»c  8 

Vktulonu,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Eiruria, 
vhoae  hot  waters  were  famous.  The  Romans 
were  said  to  derive  the  bad'^'fs  of  their  magis- 
terial offices  from  thence.  IHin.  2,  c.  ICS,  1.  3, 
c.  3.— /to/.  8,  V.  1K4. 

UrcNs,  I.  a  river  of  Italy,  near  Tarracma. 
Virg.  .En.  7,  v.  899.— —II.  Another  rircr  of 
Piccnorn     />  '  "  ^\  c.  35. 

Via  .£mylu,  1  a  celebrated  road  made  by 
the  consul  M.  .£mylius  Lcpidus.  A.  U.  C.  5G7. 
li  led  with  tin.-  Flaminian  road  to  Aquileia. 
There  was  also  ancdiier  of  the  same  name  in 

Eiruna,  which  U  il  ffoni  Pisce  to  Dertona.  

IL  Appia,  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius,aod 
led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  fVom  Capita  to 
Brundiisium  if  ih---  distanceof350  mik"-,  -.r!,!'  h 
the  Romans  call  a  five  days'  journey.  It  passed 
successively  through  the  towns  and  stages  of 
Aricia,  Forum  Appii,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  Min- 
tuma*,  Sinues.sa,  Capna,  Candiiitn,  Beneven- 
tnin,  Kquotuticiim.  Herdonia,  Cannsinm,  Ba- 
rium, E^naiia,  lo  Brundu.sium.  It  was  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  regina  vtmnm,  made  so 
strong,  and  the  stones  so  well  cemented  to^ 
aether,  that  it  remained  entire  for  many  hun- 
dred years.  Some  parts  of  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  inthe  netsrhboorbood  of  Naples.  Appius 
carried  it  only  130  miles,  as  far  as  Capua,  A. 
U.  C.  442,  and  it  was  finished  as  far  as  Bnin- 
dusinm  by  AugtLsttis.-— IIL  There  was  also 
another  raad,  called  Minneia  or  Nmniria, 
which  led  to  Brondnsiuro,  but  by  what  places 


called  Dauphine.  They  exiendett  in  Savoy  as 

far  as  the  position  of  Gnierat  whtch  was  one 
of  llieir  cities.''  UWnviUe. 

ViMiNALis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
oziers  (rmtTkTj)  which  grew  there.  Senrina 
TuHitis,  first  made  it  part  of  the  city.  .Tup iter 
had  a  temple  there,  wnenee  he  was  called  Vi- 
minalis.   Lit.  1,  c.  44. — Varm.  L  L  4,  c.  flL 

Vi\nKi,TrT,  an  nnrient  ppojile  of  Germany, 
between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube. Their  coiintr)',  which  was  called  Vindcli- 
cia.  forms  now  part  of  Siradia  and  Iiav0fi»f 
ano  their  chief  town,  Augusta  Vmdeliconnn, 
is  now  Aus!^^urir    Horaf.  4.  od.  4.  v  19 

ViNDii.i,  an  extensive  people  of  Germany, 
slretchin-,'  front  the  VflfNM  lo  the  Elbe.  They 
comprehended  a  great  number  of  p<iwertiil 
tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  great  many  races 
of  very  different  origin  may  have  l>een  included 
by  the  Romans  in  the  vast  population  which, 
withoot  observing  their  affinilieMOr  theirdfflfer- 
enres,  the  Romans  rlas<cd  under  the  name  of 
Vindili.  The  Vandal ic  blood,  no  doubt,  greatly 
predomhiated  among  ihe>.c  exieiwive  tribes. 

ViNDONiasA,  now  Wmdish,  a  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  Anr,  in  the  territory  of  Berne. 
T^cit.  4,  Hist.  61  and  70. 

Viwaois,  a  river  of  Qcrmanv,  now  called 
the  Wemr,  and  fhlling  into  the  German  ocean. 
Varus  and  his  legions  were  cut  to  pieces  there 
by  ihe  Germans.  VeU.  2,  c.  105.— Van/.  4* 
1,  c.  70,1.  fi,  C.9. 

Viflcn.t,«,  now  Wellz^  a  town  of  Noricuok 
between  the  Em,  and  Mure.    Cic.  Am.  11. 

VwrOt,*,  a  river  fhlling  inio  the  Baltic,  tiht 
eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germany. 

ITlpt*  TsAflNA.    The  capital  city  of  all  the 


ianow  tincertain.  IV.  Flnminia,  was  made  |  .w,  in  that  parlofDacia  which  Lsnow  7>c».tvA- 

%y  the  censor  Flaminias,  A.  U.  C.  533.  It  led  |  vanU,  having  served  for  the  residence  of  Dec»> 
from  the  Csmpiis  Martins  to  the  mfnlern  town  '  hn'ni^.  rrtnqnished  by  Trajan,  received  from  rhis 
of  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic,  through  the  cuuutry  j  prmce  thai  of  £/7pta  TVa/stM,  with  which  J» 
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|italllif»lMUM  was  bLso  aflsoeifrted.  Bvinspre- 
•enre  the  memory  or  its  ancient  magnifieeDoe 
to  the  place,  which  is  inhftbHed  only  by  a  few 
hcrdsiTit  n,  ami  called  Mar/tcl,  which  signifies 
the  ule  or  pobitioa  of  a  city ;  or  otherwise  (rro- 
^Uea,  denoting  the  aane  th  ing."  tyAmiUe. 

Ulvbk«,  a  .small  town  of  Latiiim,  on  the  ri- 
.  Ter  Astura,  where  Auf,'usiu.s  was  educated. 
Jtn.  10,  T.  VOi  — Moral .  1,  ep.  11. 

TTmbru,  a  district  of  Italy,  "  considered  nn- 
iler  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in  the 
reijjn  of  Augustus.  It  wa.s  bounded  to  the  north 
br  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  it  from  Cisal- 
pine Gnnl.  The  Appenines  and  Tiber  formed 
jls  limits  to  the  west ;  the  Adriatic  to  the  east. 
To  the  .south  it  was  ilivided  from  the  Sabine 
eountry  by  the  dmitt  of  mountainx  in  which  the 
Aar  lake?<  \\s  rise,  and  by  that  river  as  far  as 
TVritt  ;  from  this  p«)int  a  line  drawn  south  of 
fHricoli,  till  it  inefls  the  Tiber,  will  complete 
Uie  demarcation  of  the  two  territories.  The 
river  M*bi  to  the  southeast  marked  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Piccnum.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acijuainted  with  no  people  of 
Italy  more  ancient  than  the  Urobri;  ana  Dio- 
ny-sius  of  Halicama»Ui(  assares  us,  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  nnmerons  nations. 
The  Uinl  ri  were  already  settled  in  that  country 
long  before  the  arrival  ol'thc  Tyrrhenian  coloiiy. 
To  the  Greekii  they  were  known  under  tbe 
name  of 'O^iSoimi,  a  word  which  they  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  tyrfr.u,  uniier  the  idea  that 
they  were  people  .saved  from  a  universal  de- 
luge. Dionysius  has  farther  acQuainled  as  with 
some  particulars  respect ingtheUmbri/which  he 
derived  from  Zcnoaotus,  a  Greek  of  Trcrzene, 
who  had  MTitien  a  history  of  this  people.  This 
■othor  appears  to  have  considered  the  Umbri  as 
an  indigenous  race,  who>c  primary  .scat  was  the 
countrv  around  Ituli,  a  district  which,  accord- 
ing to  t>ionysitis,  was  formerly  occnpietl  by  the 
Abor)((ine!«.  Zoiodotiu  was  also  of  Ofnnion 
that  the  Sabines  were  defended  from  the  TTm- 
bri;  and  thoutrh  it  is  customary  to  ro::ar.l  ihcm 
as  .belonging  to  the  Oscan  race,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  latter  people,  who  are  very  indis- 
tinctly classed  anil  dcfm'-d,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  descen<led  from  the  same  indigenous 
idock:  nay  rather,  when  we  consider  the  ann- 
lof^  whien  is  allowed  to  exist  between  the  seve- 
ral ancient  dtaleet**  of  Italy,  and  the  nniformity 
of  lopi)er:iphical  n  tincnriniure,  vhich  may  be 
traced  throughout  a  gri-ai  part  of  the  peninsula, 
there  .seems  to  be  a  stron?  arsrument  in  favour  of 
anch  an  hypothesis.  Considering' therefore  the 
Umbri  as  confessedly  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Italy,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  them  the  pipu- 
Ittton  of  the' central  and  mountainous  pans  of 
that  eoantry,  as  tHho  the  primitive  fbrm  of  it« 
language,  until  the  several  communities  of  die 
Etruscans,  Sabine.s,and  Latins,  successively  do- 
fnebed  them.selves  from  the  parent  nation,  and 
from  a  combination  of  different  elements,  adopt- 
ed also  different  mo«tifications,of  the  same  pri- 
aeval  tongue.  Connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  ancient  Umbri,  there  still  reroaitui  a  ques- 
tion which  on?ht  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded. 
It  was  ronfidentlv  stateil  bv  Cornelius  Hoc- 
Cbus,  a  Roman  writer  quoted  by  Solinos  and 
bidorns.  that  the  Umbri,  were  of  the  .same  race 
Willi  tli»*  ancient  Gauls.  This  opinion  Ims  hem 
rejected  on  the  one  handby  Cluvenus  and  Maf- 


VO 

fei,  while  it  has  served  on  thec^er  a*  a  founda* 
tion  fortheqrstemsof  Freret  and  B-trdetii,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  »he  UmbrL 

Taken  in  a  certain  sense,  we  should  consider 
this  ancient  authority  certainly  as  carious,  ana 
not  undeserving  of  attention;  that  is,  if  we  re- 
fer it  to  that  most  distant  period,  when  the  name 
ofGoinari,  immetlialely  derived  ironiGuincr  lh» 
son  of  Ja])het,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  ta 
the  descendants  of  that  patriarch,  and  ei>peciallT 
to  that  nnmerotis  family  which  was  anerwarda 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  Cells.  As 
the  Etru.scan  name  began  to  assume  the  ascen- 
dency, the  Umbrian  nation,  on  the  contrary, d«h 
clined.  They  were  forced  to  wiihdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole 
ofNorthern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their 
more  enterprising  and  warlike  neighbours: 
though  an  ancient  Greek  historian  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  valour  of  the  Umbri. 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we 
aretold,po8se»ed  themselves  of  900  towns  pre- 
viously occii[iied  by  the  Umbri.  A  .spirit  ot  ri- 
valry \va^  .s;iil  kept  up  however  between  the  two 
nations;  as  we  are  assured  by  Sirabp,  that 
when  either  made  an  expedition  into  a  neigh- 
bouring district,  the  other  immediately  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  same  (juar'.cr.  Bolli  people  had, 
however,  soon  to  contend  with  a  lunnidable  foe 
in  the  Gaols  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  afler  van- 
quishing  and  expellin;^  the  Tu.^cans  from  the 
penetrated  still  farther,  and  drove  the  Um- 
bri irom  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the 
motmiains.  These  were  the  Senones,  who  af* 
terwanls  defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks  of 
Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  improbable  thai 
this  p<:ilitc  pei^i  le  look  advantage  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Etruscans  to  induce  them  at 
least  to  remain  neuter,  while  they  were  contend- 
ing with  the  latter  power.  The  submission  of 
southern  Umbria  appears  to  havetaken  place  A. 
U.  C,  lin.  The  nortficrn  and  m.aritinie  jiarts 
were  reduced  aAer  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Senones,  about  twenty-five  yeais  afterwards.** 

Cram. 

Vor.fcsfs  MONS,  a  mountain  ridtj'c  in  Gaiiia, 
stretching  from  the  country  of  i  he  Treveri  lo  that 
of  the  Lingones,  branching  off  among  the  Mo> 
diomntrici,  Leuci,  Sequani ;  and  giving  rise  to 
the  ^Tritrona,  Mosa,  Mo-dla.  and  Aiar.  The 
motlern  x^ame biVosges,  tlK>uph  tbe  whole  cliaiu 
does  not  retain  thfe  appellation,  which  belongs 
to  the  portion  sepamiin?  Lotharingia  from  Ain> 
tia.    Lucnu.  1,  v.  20':.—  Ctts.  G.  4,  c.  10. 

Vot.ATi:RRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  some  dis- 
tance inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Co* 
cena.  hs  Rtrascan  name,  as  it  appears  on 
nnrnerouscoin*.  was  Velathri.  From  the  monu- 
ments oJone  which  have  been  discovered  witliia 
its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  nosmall 
idea  is  raised  ofthc power.  eivilizaiion,and  taste, 
of  the  ancient  Etruscans.  Its  walls  were  lornv- 
ed,  as  mav  yet  be  seen,  of  hu?e  massive  stones, 
piled  on  each  other  without  cement;  and  iheif 
circuit,  which  is  still  distinetly  marked,  em- 
braced a  circumference  of  between  three  and 
four  miles;  and  it  is  supposed  that  theTyrrhe. 
ninn  city,  of  which  Anstotle.  or  the  authored 
'  %Tirnh.  (p.  11581  speaks,  under  the  name  of 
I  LEnarea,  is  VoUcrra  In  the  second  Pimic  war, 
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wtiindVol»tei'«amoMthffoUier  cities  of  BorO' 
r»  that  were  snkos  in  their  offen  of  D«TmlitoK8 

lo  the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards,  Vola- 
leim  Sttstained  a  siege  which  lasted  twu  years 
anint  Sylla ;  the  besieged  consisting  chiefly 
01  persons  whom  that  dictator  had  proscribed. 
On  its  surrender,  Italy  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 

Eace  for  the  first  time  after  so  much  bloodshed, 
one  of  his  letters,  Cicero  expresses  himself 
ID  terms  of  the  wannest  regard  and  interalfiv 
this  city.  Finally,  we  liear  of  Volaiern?:  as  a 
colony,  somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus." Cram. 

VoLcs,  or  YovoM.  Two  people  of  Gallia 
Provincia  bore  this  name.  The  one  samtmed 
Arecomici,  inhabited  the  part  of  Narbonensis 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Aude,  and  the  other, 
called  Tectosage!i,extended  from  the  latter  river 
to  the  borders  of  Novem  Ponnlana.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Arecomici  was  Nemausus,  iVtma, 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  Tolosa,  Ttmlmtttt  a 
Kill  more  fiunous  city  on  the  Garome. 

VoLsci,  or  Youa,  a  people  of  Latittm.  "  No 
notice  appears  to  be  talcen  by  any  Latin  writer 
of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Clio, 
tbev  oeeopied  dw  conniry  of  the  Aborigiiics, 
and  were  nt  one  time  subject  to  the  Etmscans. 
The  Volsci  had  a  peculiar  idiom,  distinct  ftxnn 
the  Oscan  and  Latm  dialects.  They  used  the 
Latin characiers,  however,  both  in  their  inscrip- 
tions and  folns.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reach- 
ing only  from  Antium  to  Tarracina,  a  line  of 
coast  or  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than 
half  that  distance  from  the  aea  to  the  moontnins, 
it  .swarmed  with  cities  filled  with  a  hardr  race, 
destined,  says  the  Roman  historian,  a.s  It  were 
by  fortune,  to  train  the  Roman  soldier  lo  arms, 
hf  rtieir  perpetual  hottility.  The  Volsci  were 
first  attacked  bv  rhe  second  Tarquin,  and  war 
was  carried  on  afterwards  between  the  two  na- 
tions, with  short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years ;  and  though  this  account  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and  thettuni- 
hiT'i  much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  it  i.*:  at 
preacnL"  Cram.  Their  chief  cities  were  An- 
tinm,  Circea,  Anxur,  Corioli.  Prcgellje,  Arpi- 
nnro,  Ac.  Ancas,  kin?  of  Rome,  made  war 
against  them,  and  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
they  became  fbrmtdaMe  enemies,  til)  iher  were 
at  la.st  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Latins. 
Liv.  3  and  4.—  l  ir^.  G.  2,  v.  1(.8.  jEn.  9,  v.  h05, 
1.  11,  V.  546,  Ae^arfl*.  5.— .>««,«,€.  4  and  .-S. 

Voi.rmt.m.  a  town  of  Africa,  supposed  Du, 
the  capital  of  Morocco.    Plin.  5,  c.  1. 

VoT.OMNJE  FAVTM.  a  tfmpli'  in  Emirin.  sa- 
cred to  the  sodden  Volumna,  who  presided  over 
the  will  and  over  complaiMtnee,  where  theatates 
of  tbf  rnnntrv  used  to  a."wemble.  Vit*rbo  now 
stands  on  the  spot.  Liv.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  2. 

Urba,  now  Orb^,  a  town  of  the  Helvetil,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

T'TnnfvrM,  now  IMi»#,  a  tOWB  of  VmbrfaL 
Plin.  3,  c.  14. 

Vneo,  BOW  Oorconn,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Pisa,  25  miles  west  of  Ltghtrn,  fiunons  foran> 
chovies.    Plin.  3.  c.  6. 

Usirfrm,  or  Umpn.^a  people  of  Gennuiy. 
Gas;  Ml.  G.  4^  c.  1,  Ac 
318 


UnmL  a  nvsr  oC  Gaol,  BOW  AiMU«iic,  laUinc 
into  the  AdriatktqrBaTenn.  Li9.b,e.». 

UricA,  now  Satcor,  a  celebrated  city  of  Al^ 
rica,  (HI  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  ou  the 
same  b»y  as  Carthage,  founded  by  a  Tynaii  col- 
ony above  387  years  beiiore  Carthage.  It  had 
a  large  and  commodious  harbonr,  and  it  became 
the  metrofiolus  of  Africa  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  m  the  third  Punic  war,  and  the  Ro> 
mans  granted  it  all  the  lands  situate  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
deain  of  Cato,  who  from  ihence  is  called  Lti' 
censis,  or  of  Utica.  Slrab.  17. — lAuan.6,  v.  306w 
—JuMin.  18,  c  4.— P/m.  16,  c.  40.— lie.  flfi^  c 
31.— SQL  3,  r.  m— fiwot  1,  ep.  90,  r.  613. 

VtxcANi  maoLA,  or  Voi-canu,  a  name  gives 
lo  the  islands  between  Sicily  and  Iialv,  now 
called  Lipail  Virg.  Mm.  8,  v.  423.  Tfcejr.ie^ 
ceived  it  becaiisp  there  were  the  subterraneous 
fires  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  fire. 

VcLivaMoii,  a  lows  of' Campania,  near  the 
noalhortheYiillanniB.  JUv.  25,  c.  SOr— Mb 
3^  c.  b.  ^Alio  an  ancient  name  of  Capu^ 

Ldv.  4,  c  37. 

ycLTURNca,  a  river  of  Campania,  rising  in 
the  Appenines,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  aAer  passing  by  the  town  of  Capua.  L/ucrti. 

b,66i.—  Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  729.  The  gcnl  of 

the  Tiber  was  also  known  by  that  name.  Vm^ 
ftf.if  4,e.  3.— The  wmdwliieh  reeeivcd 
the  name  of  Viiltumus  when  it  blew  from  the 
side  of  the  VuUumus,  highly  incommoded  (he 
Romans  at  the  battle  ef^ CaniB.  lev.  SiL  e. 
43  and  46. 

VtjL,aiKTTM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  where  Sejantis 
was  bom. 

UxAtms,  now  VtkarUf  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Rritaimf. 

Uxn.t.oncNtrM,  a  town  of  Gaul,  defended  \jf 
steep  rocks,  now  Pwck  d'hutlu.  Cos.  B.  U. 
8,  c.33. 

UxEKTinf,  a  town  of  Calabria,  now  C^eaia. 
T7xn,  monniains  of  Armenia,  with  a  nation 

of  the  same  name,  conquered  by  Alexander. 
The  Tigris  rises  in  their  country.    StTob. — 

Diod. 

Uy.iTA,  nn  inland  town  of  Africa,  deatroyed 
by  Csesar.   Hisl.  de  Afric.  41,  &c. 

X 

Xakthi,  I.  apeople  of  Thrace.  IL  The 

inhabitaniaofxanthusin  Asia.  ¥ii.XuMm$. 

Xera,  a  town  of  Sjmin,  now  Xrrer,  where 
the  Moors  gained  a  baule  over  Rodenc,  kin?  of 
the  Goths. 

XipaoMiAf  a  promontory  of  Sicilv,  at  the 
north  of  Sjrracnae,  now  Omee.  SIraS.  6.— « 

Also  a  town  near  it,  now  AnrvsUi. 

Xow,  an  island  formed  by  the  mouth.*;  of  the 
Nile.    Strah.  17. 

XtmnA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  plains  ol 
LHonlium  in  Sicily.    Diod.  5. 

Xvi.ENOPoi.is,  a  town  at  the  mouih  of  the  In- 
dus, built  by  Alexander,  supposed  to  be  LaJkeri. 
Pim.6;cidb 

Z 

Zabatt",  a  river  of  Media,  fallmg  into  the 
Tigris,  near  which  the  ten  thousand  GieelM 
sK^pea  in  their  return.  Xnopkam, 
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Zacyxtucs.  The  island  of  7^  cyn  til  us,  now 
called  Zanie,  is  siiuate  at  the  soiuh  of  Cepba- 
lenia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pelqpootmm.  It 
ia  about  (iO  miles  in  circumference.  Uv.  d6,  c. 
ai— P^tn.  i,  c.  12.—Strab.  2  and  8.—MelA,  2, 
c.  1.— Homer.  Od.  1,  v.  24B,  I.  9,  v.  ^\  —Orid. 
dtArt.  Arn.^y.  i3^Pm».  4,  c.  ^I^Vifg. 
M^.  3,  T.  270. 

Zagri  9,  a  mountain  on  the  confllMXlf  Me- 
dia and  Babylonia.   Sirah,  11. 

Zama,  or  Zaqma,  L  n  'own  of  Numidia,  300 
miles  from  Carthage,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  Scipio  obtained  the;e  over  the  great  An- 
nibal,  B.  u.  202.  Metellus  b^ieged  it,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  ksti.  After 
Jvba^  d^th  it  was  dcMroyed  by  die  Romans. 
Bin.  Af.  91— C.  Srp.  in  AnnU>.~lAx.  30,  c. 
Vd.^SaUtist.  lie  Jug.^Fior.  3,  C.  V^lUd.  3, 

v.^X.—i^irob.  17.  II.  A  ttWBOfCappado- 

cia.  III.  Of  Mesopotamia. 

Zanci.k,  a  town  of  Sicily,  or  the  «;traits  which 
separate  that  island  from  Italy.  It  received  its 
luune  from  ita  appearing  like  a  scythe  which 
waa  called  (cwiXmrn  the  language  of  th«  cotin- 
try,  or,  othcn;  <^av,  because  ine  sc\the  with 
wnich  Saiurn  muulated  his  father  fell  there,  or 
because,  as  Diodorus  repoMa,  m  person  named 
Zanclus  had  either  built  or  exercispd  its  sove- 
reienty.  Zancle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
niiati'^  ,  -ILIT  \  iMr-  bcTore  the  Chri.<;tinn  em,  and 
three  jrears  afier  it  was  recovered  by  Anaxilau.s, 
ike  IfeSMoian  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  pve  it 
the  nriTnc  of  hi"  native  country,  and  called  it 
Jlfeuatia.  It  was  ibuuded,  as  mo^  chronolo- 
gists  snn>°rt,  about  1056  years  before  the  Chria- 
Ban  era,  by  the  pirates  of  CamsB  m  Italy,  and 
peopl^l  by  Sanuans,  lonians,  and  Chalcidians. 


\Fa^4  T.M  JML14»V.  I^LN^t.! 

I  Pom.  4,  c.  0. 
I    Znu,  or  Zblu,  L  a  tqwn  of  PonnH^  near 

the  rivrr  I.vnis,  where  Caesar  deJcatcd  Phamap 
ces,  son  oi  Miitiridates.  In  exprestymg  this 
victory,  the  general  u^d  the  words  veni,  viM^ 

vxd,    Smk  Ccu.  2n.—Hirt.  AUx.  72.  IL 

A  town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  II L 

Another  (  f  Ly  i:i 

ZsPBYRjLM,  I.  a  pxomoalory  of  Ma{;na  Grso- 
1  eia  towards  the  Ionian  flea,  whenee,  according 

to  some,  the  Locrian";  are  caliwi  E^'r^rpMrii. 

 II.  A  town  of  Cihcia.    L*v.  Si,  '  c.  20l 

 III.  A  cape  of  Cret^  now  Am  Zmm, 

 IV.  Of  Pontus,  Ac. 

ZimfavM,  A  promontory  in  the  island  of  Cf> 
pru-s,  wlu  rr  Vrnns  had  a  temple  built  by  Pto- 
lemy Philatielphus,  whence  she  was  called  Zt" 
pkifrin.  It  wa.s  in  this  temple  that  Arsinoe  madt 
an  offeringof  her  hair  to  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

ZERTNTBtm,  a  town  of  Samothrace,  with  a 
cave  sacred  to  Hecate.    The  epithet  of  Ztrytt- 

tiiMi  is  amtlicd  to  Apollo,  and  alaoto  Vennii 

opm.  ryU.  1,  el.  9,  T.  19.— ae; «.  4L 

7iMAR>,  a  town  of  Armenia  MiiMiri  19niiles 
Irom  tlie  sources  of  the  Euphrates.  PKn.  6^ 
c.  24. 

ZiNois,  a  promontory  of  Ethiopia,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  8«i,  now  Cape  Orfui. 

Zona,  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  ./E^ean  Sea, 
where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  followed  tha 
strains  of  Orpheus.  Mela,  2.  c.  9. — ArwM. 

Zoroanda,  a  part  of  Tauni«,  between  Meso* 

Jotamia  and  Armenia,  near  which  the  Tigris 
ow«.   Plin.  6,  c.  27. 

ZocRis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor,  with  a  town  of  the  same  namcL  liuoaoasfor 
npifpiadyeandatftilih.  Sfna».17. 
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Auurm,  a  warlike  people  «f 

who  built  a  town  in  Phooi.s,  called  Aba,  atler 
tbexr  leader  Abas,  whence  also  their  name  on- 
ginatcti ;  iltey  anerwards  went  to  BabaBa.  Vid. 
MatUii.    Ikrodol.  1,  c.  146. 

AsANms,  aiid  Abavtiader,  a  patranytnic 
given  tolheik'>cfnd  iri;<  t'Abas,  kin^of  Areos, 
such  as  Acrisius,  iianae,  Perseos,  Atalanta, 

Ar-  •  T  !.\g,  made  himself  master  df  '^irvon, 
aitt  r  la-  iiad  murdered  Clinias,  the  father  of 
Araru.4.  He  was  himself  soon  ner  MMiimr 
ed,  B.  C.        Plut.  in  Amk 

Abakib.    Vid.  Part  III. 

A8ARC8,  rui  Arabian  prince,  who  perfidiously 
de&ertfil  Crttssus  ui  his  expedition  against  Par* 
Ibia.  Apj  ian.  m  ParUi.  He  is  cutd  Meze- 
res  by  Flor,  3,  c  11,  and  AiiamiMS  tqr  •*» 
CVfl.u. 

Abas,  I.  the  lllh  king  of  Arpos,  son  of  Be- 
lus,  some  say  of  I^Doeos  and  HypemuMStra, 
was  famous  for  bis  swiiis  and  valour.  He  was 

iklher  to  Prtrius  ana  Acrisius,  bv  Ocalea,  and 
built  Abac.  He  reijfned  23  years,  B.  C.  1384. 
Pans.  '2,  c.  1(5,  1.  10,  c.  35.— ITO,  &c. 

ApoUod.  '2.  c.  9  II.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom 

the  Spartans  erected  a  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  for  his  services  to  Lysander.  Pavs. 
10,  c.  9.  III.  A  sophist  who  wrote  two  trea- 
tises, one.  on  hntor^,  toe  other  on  fbelorie:  tlie 

tini'^  in  -wlii.  !!  he  lived  is  unknown.  IV.  A 

man  v  Uo  w  rote  an  account  of  Troy.  He  is 
quoted  fay  Senrins  in  Virg.  jEn.  9. 

ABDAi.oN'tjtus,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
kinps  of  Sidon.  so  poor,  that  to  maintain  him- 
st'll'lu- w  nr!:'  il  in  a  trarden.  When  Alexander 
took  Sidon,  he  made  him  king  in  the  room  of 
Stralo,  the  deposed  HMNisreti,  and  enlarged  bis 
p<T?<!e«sion><  on  account  of  the  srcat  disinterest- 
edness of  his  conduct.  Jusiin.  II,  c.  10. — 
Curl.  4,  c.  l  —Diod.  17. 

Abbldx,  a  noble  of  Sa^mtnm,  who  fovorr- 
cd  the  pnrtv  of  the  Romans  afrainst  Canhape. 
Lh.  22,  c.  e?. 

Abii,  a  nation  betwrai  Scythia  and  Thmee. 
They  lived  upon  milk,  were  fond  of  relihary, 
and  eneniie':  to  war.  Homer.  Jl.  13,  v.  f».  Ae- 
eordiiiK  to  Cvrt.  7,  c.  6,  they  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  aAcr  thev  bad  6eeil  indqieBdeDt 
iiiioe  the  reif^  of  Gyms. 

AscbowTtct.  ft  Bomtlan  general,  Uned  with 
a  thousand  ni<-n.  in  a  battle  at  CiMHroneaagainst 
the  iEtolians.    Piut.  in  AraL 

AMHuotNn,  the  original  ishaUiaots  of  Hair; 
«r,  aaeoiding  lo  others,  a  nation  covdncied  hf 
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Saturn  into  Lationi  where  tbey  lau^  Uie  taaa 

of  letters  to  Evander,  the  kiii^  of  toe  country. 
Their  ot^terity  was  called  Latio i,  from  J  ju inia, 
one  or  their  kings.  They  assisted  jEosas 
against  Tumns.  Rome  wasouilt  in  their  coim> 
try.  The  word  sicTiifies  vntkotU  <mt>»i»,  or 
whtise  orii^in  r-'"f  Ini'im,  and  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  ohginai  mhabitaots  of  any  coimtiy. 

1,  c.  1,  dee.— Omifs:  BaL  1,  c  lOi— A*- 
Hn.  43,  c.  l.—Plin.  3,  c.  5.—StrAb.  5. 

AsRikDiTES,  a  king  of  Susa,  who,  when  hia 
wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cy- 
n»,  and  humanely  treated,  surrendered  himseU 
and  his  troops  to  the  conqueror.  He  was  killed 
in  the  first  rattle  which  he  underio  k  i:  the 
cause  of  Gyms,  and  his  wife  slabbed  heri»eU  on 
his  corpse.  Cyrus  rai^  a  monomcnt  on  ibeir 
lomb.    Xenoph.  Cyrnp.  5,  6,  Ac. 

Abrentius,  was  made  governor  of  Tarcn- 
tum  by  Apnibal.  He  betrayed  bis  irusi  to  the 
enemy  to  gain  the  ftvoors  of  a  beautifiii  wo- 
man, whose  brother  was  in  the  Roman  atmy. 
Polytm.  8. 

AbkocAmas,  son  of  Darios,.wa8  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
killed  at  Therma|iyln>  BerodoL  7,  c  SSM. 

Phit.  in  Clfom. 

ABRODiJETrs,  a  name  piven  to  Parrhn<iu5 
the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  his  livinir.   VH.  forrkasiiu. 

Abront  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrotr  some  trea- 
tises on  the  reli^iotis  festivals  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Greeks.   nnU  the  titles  of  his  works  are 

preserved.    Siiidas.  II.  A  grammarian  of 

Rhodes,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  R<  m«».  III, 

Another,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  T'l- orri;iis. 
 IV.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Lycurgus  the  ora- 
tor. Ptat.  in  10.  Orct.  "V.  A  native  of  Ai^ 

gos.  famous  f  ir  his  debmieherr. 

Abkontct  s.  an  Athenian  very  serviceable  to 
Themistocles  in  hi-:  embassy-  to  %arta.  7W- 
cyrf.  1,  c.  9\.—Trcrofiiyf  8.  c.  21.  ^ 

ABBoviff.  RtLo,  a  L«T;in  poet  in  the  Aogo^ 
tan  8?c.    He  wrote  some  fable«:.  ^erfc 

AaaoTfiKtJM,  the  mother  of  Themistocles. 
Pint,  in  7%*m. 

ArrtYr'r.iF,  nn  allv  of  Rome,  dnven  f'^m 
his  possesNions  hv  Persens,  the  la<t  ki;.g  of 
Macedonia.   Lip.  42,  r.  13  an«l  Jl. 

AatnJTKa,  governor  of  Susa.  betrayed  his 
tnist  to  Alexander,  and  wa.*  rewarded  wfth  a 

province.     Cnrf.  fl.  c.  2. — Pifld.  17. 

AcACtrs,  a  rheiori<^i'in  in  the  age  of  the 
peror  Jnlian. 
JetiiAa.  Firf.  ParillL 
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AocA  Laukentia,  I.  The  Romans  yearly 
Mkkraied  ceriam  festivals,  vid,  /j<«iwi/aWii  in 
bonoar  of  another  nrostituie  of  the  ft&mc  name, 
which  arose  from  inis  circamstance  :  the  keep- 
er o!'  [(!(■  [emple  of  Hercules,  one  day  playing  at 
dice,  made  laegod  one  of  the  aumoer,  un  cod- 
ditioB  that  if  Hercfalcs  was  defectad  m  aliQald 
make  him  a  present,  hut  if  be  conquered,  he 
•hould  be  entertained  with  an  elegant  feast, and 
•bftie  his  bed  with  a  beautiful  female.  Her- 
«aks  was  ▼ictoriouR,  and  accordingly  Aeca  was 
eoadneted  to  the  bed  of  Hercnle!i,  who  in  reality 
came  to  see  her,  and  told  her  in  the  morning  to 

fo  into  the  streets,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  the 
rat  man  she  met.  This  was  Tarrutiae,  an  old 
unmarried  man,  who,  r.oTHi^plpased  with  Acca's 
liberty,  loved  her,  aiid  made  her  the  heiress  oi 
all  h'ls  posse'isions.   These,  at  her  death,  she 
to  the  Roman  people^hc&oe  the  hooours 

m  Romul.  II.  A  companion  of  OiMnlla 

rirg.  Mn.  U,  V.  830.    VuL.  Part  III. 

AcciA,  or  AmtLadtaffhterof  JuliaaodH 
Atios  Balbns,  wj«  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and 
died  about  40  years  B.  C.    />to. — SWl  in  Aug. 

4.  II  Variola,  an  illustrious  female,  wli.  .c 

cause  was  elegantly  plraded  by  Fliay.  Plm. 
6,  ep.  S3. 

Aft:iDs,  (L.)  I.  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  whose 
roughness  of  style  Claintilian  has  imputed  to  the 
unpolished  aje  in  which  he  lived.  He  trans- 
lated some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles;  but  of 
bxs  numerous  pieces  only  some  or  the  names  are 
known  ;  and  amon^r  th-  r,  hi?  Nnptis*,  Merca- 
lor,  I^eoptolemus,  Phcenice,  Medea,  Aireus, 
dte.  The  great  marki  of  honour  which  he  re- 
ceived at  Romp,  ma v  he  rollected  fromthis  cir- 
cumstance, thai  a  num  u';is  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  a  magistrate  for  mentioning  his  name 
vithoot  reverence.  Some  few  of  his  verses  are 
preserved  in  Cieero  md  other  wriien.  He  died 
about  ISO  ve.nrs  B.  C.  Iloral.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  56  — 
OviA.  Am.  I, el.  15,  v.  \%.—quinlii.  W,  c.  l.~ 

Cxc.  ad  Atk  4"  in  Br.  de  Oral.  3,  c.  16.  II. 

A  famous  orator  of  Pi^urum  in  Cicero's  age. 
III.  Laheo.  a  foolish  poet  mentioned  /Vrs. 

1,  V.   IV,  Tni;ii):v.  n  prince  of  the  Vul- 

aci,  very  inimical  lo  the  Romans.  Coriolanus, 
when  banished  by  hta  eoOBliTinai,  fled  to  him, 
•nd  led  hi<;  armie<;  agMiMC  Some.  Ui9,%t 
S7. — JPlut.  in  Coriol. 

Acco,  n  general  of  the  SdWOM  ill  Chml. 
Cm.  BtU.  OalL  6,  c  4  and  44. 

AcntATDs.  a  soothsayer,  whoreniMned  atone 
MX  D-^lphi  when  the  approach  of  Xerxe^-  frijarht- 
cned  awav  the  inhabitants.   Uerodxti.  fl,  c.  37. 

Acr.RriAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  nt  Tyre,  who 
Married  Dido.    Vid.  Slrh/Tur.    Juxlin.  18,  c.  1. 

AcFirw,  son  of  CriniMi'!  and  E?estn.  was 
king  of  the  counlrv  near  Drppansnn  m  Si,  iiv. 
He  assisled  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  kind- 
ly entertained  Aneas  dnriiif^  his  voyage,  and 
helped  him  to  bnrj'  his  father  on  mount  ErvT. 
In  commemoration  of  this,  iEneas  built  a  city 
there,  called  Aeestt,  finom  AeeMK  Vltg.Mi^. 
6,  V.  746. 

AcBTTOPfiRtrs,  R  Greek  hi^orian,  who  men- 

tiori"^.  thr'  Tf'v;f"A'  ^vlii'^Ii  X'TX^'.  TTI'lilc  of  his 

forces  before  the  battle  of  Salamls.    Pint,  in 


AcHKl,  I.  thp  f1e<?cenf1ant.<;  of  Ai-hrrTT;,n' first 
ilUiabited  the  country  near  Argos,  but,  tieing 


drircn  out  by  the  Herachdue  80  years  aAer  the 
Trojan  war,  they  retired  among  the  lonians, 
whose  twelve  cities  they  seized  and  kept.  The 
names  oI  these  cities  are  Peleua,  il:Igira,  .£ges, 
Bura,  Tntaa,  ^tgion,  Ilhypee,Olenos,  Helice, 
Patne,  Dyme,  and  Piuma.  The  iahnbitMNi 
of  these  thtee  last  befoa  aftmensconftderaiy, 
284  years  B.  C.  which  continued  f nni  lalli 
upwards  of  130  yean^  uuder  the  name  of  the 
Aduean  league,  and  was  most  illustrious  whilst 
sopfNtrted  by  the  splendid  virtues  and  abtliti^  of 
Aratns  and  Philopcemen.  Their  arms  wei  e  di- 
rected against  the  J^^tolians  fur  three  yeai-s,  with 
the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon  i  and  ihuqr 
grew  powerful  by  the  aeoessioo  of  ikeigbbcMn^ 
tnq'  states,'  and  freed  their  country  from  foreign 
slavery,  till  at  la.st  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  and,  after  one  year's  ha<«ilitie  ,  iht 
AehMB  le^M  was  totally  destroyed,  B.  C.  147. 
The  Aehttww  eztended  the  borders  of  their 
c  nntr;,  f  y  conquest,  and  evenplnnie  l  colonies 

in  Magna  Grtecia.  The  name  of  Ackai  is 

fieBerally  am4led  to  all  the  Greeks  indiscrim- 
mately  by  tnenoets.  Vid.  Achaia.  IJerodol.  1, 
c.  145,  1.  '8,  c.  ifj.—SUil.  Thcb.  2,  v.  \(A.—Polyb. 
~Liv.  1,  -27,  32,  &c.—Plut.  in  PkHop.—Plin. 
4,  c.  5.— Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.        Pwu.  7,  c  1,  dtc. 

 II.  Also  a  people  of  Asia,  00  the  binders  of 

the  Euxine.    Ch)id.  de.  Pont.  4,  el.  10,  v.  27. 

Aai£MSN£a^  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  among  the 
progenitors  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose  de- 
scendants were  called  Acluemenides,  and 
formed  a  separate  tribe  in  Persia,  of  trhirh 
the  kings  were  meml  r-rs  Cambyscs,  S'  li  of 
Cyiuji,  on  his  deatb-bed  charged  his  nobles, 
and  particularly  tlia  Achaemenides,  doI  to 
suffer  the  Medes  to  recover  their  former  power, 
and  abolish  the  empire  of  Persia.  Ifrrodot.  1, 
c  1-1)  I.  3,  c.  65,  1.  7,  c.  n.—Htyral.  2,  od.  12, 

V.  21.  11.  A  Persian,  made  goversM-  of 

Egypt  by  Xerxes,  B.  0. 4B4. 

AcH*T-r;,  I  n  kinp  of  Lydia.  hung  by  his 

subjects  for  his  extortion.    Omd.  in  Jo.  II, 

A  son  of  Xnthus  of  Tlessaly.  He  fled,  afler 
the  accidental  murder  of  a  man,  to  PeknoB- 
nesus;  where  the  inhabitants  were  called  nom 
him  Achai.  He  afterwards  returned  to  The»- 

.^ly.  Stnb.  8.—Paus.  %  c.  1.  III.  A  tragic 

poet  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  dS  tn«:edies,  of 
t%-hirh  some  of  the  titles  are  preserved,  such  as 
Adrastus,  Linus,  Cycnns,  Eumenide^,  Philoc- 
tetes,  Pirithoos,  Theseus,  CEdipus,  Ac.;  of  these 
only  oaa  ohiaiiwid  the  prise.  He  Nvad  soiae 
time  alter  SophoelM.— -IV.  AaoAerof  Syra* 

cnr  nnthor  often  trnpedip^  V.  A  relation 

of  Antiochus  the  Great,  appointed  e:ovemor  of 
all  the  kiiig%  proviaecs  beyond  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  .sovereign  power,  which  he  dispated 
for  8  years  with  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  be- 
[ raved  by  a  Cretan.  His  limbs  were  cue  off, 
and  his  body,  sewed  in  the  skin  of  an  ass, 
exposed  OB  a  giblM.  FoM.  9. 

AcHAicuM  BRi.i.nM.    Vid.  AdUtL 

AcniiT^,  a  friend  of  Mne^s,  wbaae  lldel 
was  so  exemplary,  that  Pidns  AdU^ 
a  proverb.    Virg.  Mn,  1.  v.  316; 

AcmLTMS,  a  general  of  Ptolen^,  who  laar* 

dered  Pompev  theOTMI.   nO.  M  f^lBpL 

Lttcan.  8,  v.  538. 

AcRLiJccs,  or  AomuRTs,  a  Roman  generib 
in  Fjjypt,  in  the  rei^  of  Diorlesian,  who  re- 
belled, and  for  five  years  maintaioed  the  imp»> 
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ml  dignity  at  Alexandria.  Dioclesiau  at  last 
marched  against  him ;  and  becau.se  be  bad  sup- 
ported a  long  i<ie;;e,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
(o  be  devoured  by  lions. 

AcHiixtia,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which  he 
describes  the  education  and  memorable  actions 
of  Achilles.  This  composition  is  imperfect. 
The  poet's  immature  death  deprived  the  world 
of  a  valuable  history  of  the  lile  and  exploits  of 
this  iamous  hero.    Vid.  Stalius, 

AcHiLLKs,  L  the  son  of  Pelens  and  Thetis, 
was  the  bravest  of  all  the  Qreeks  in  the  Trojan 
war.  During  his  infancy,  Thetis  plunged  him  j 
in  the  Styx,  and  made  every  part  of  his  body 
invulnerable,  except  the  heel  by  which  she  held 
him.  His  education  wa-s  intrusted  to  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  art  of  war, 
and  made  him  ma.ster  of  mu.sic;  and  by  feeding 
him  with  the  marrow  of  wild  beasts,  rendered 
him  vigorous  and  active.  He  was  taught  elo- 
qtience  by.Pboenix,  whom  he  ever  aHer  loved 
and  resjH'Cted.  Thetis  to  nrevent  him  from 
going  to  the  Trojan  war,  wnere  she  knew  he 
was  to  peri.<ih,  privately  sent  him  to  the  court  of 
Lyconiedes,  where  he  was  disguised  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  by  his  familiarity  with  the  king's 
daughters  made  Deidamia  mother  of  Neoptole- 
BUis.  As  Troy  cotild  not  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  went  to  the  court  of 
Lycomedes  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  ex- 
posed jewels  and  arms  to  sale.  Achilles,  cboos- 
mg  the  arms,  discovered  his  sex  and  went  to 
the  war.  Vulcan,  at  the  entreaties  of  Thetis, 
made  him  a  strong  suit  of  armour,  which  was 
proof  against  all  weapons.  He  was  deprived  by 
Agamemnon  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Briseis, 
who  had  fallen  to  his  lot  at  the  division  of  the 
booty  of  Lymessus,  For  this  afTront  he  refus- 
ed to  appear  in  the  field  till  the  death  of  his 
friend  Patroclus  recalled  him  to  action  and  to 
revenge.  Vid.  Patroehu.  He  slew  Hector, 
the  bulwark  of  Troy,  tied  the  corpse  by  the  heels 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  three  times  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  After  thus  appeasing  the 
shades  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Priam,  and  permitted  the  aged 
father  to  ransom  and  carry  awny  Hector's  body. 
In  the  lOthvearof  thewar,  Achilles,  wa.scharcn- 
ed  with  Polyexena;  and  as  he  solicited  her  hand 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  it  is  said  that  Paris 
aimed  an  arrow  at  his  vulnerable  heel,  of  which 
wound  he  died.  His  body  was  buried  at  Si- 
gaeum,and  divine  honours  werepaid  to  him,  and 
temples  raised  to  his  memory.  TheThessalians 
yearly  .sacrificed  a  black  and  a  while  bull  on  his 
tomb.  It  is  reported  that  he  married  Helen  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but  others  maintain  that 
this  marriage  happened  after  his  death,  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  the  ancient 
heroes  lived  as  in  a  separate  elysium.  Vid. 
Leuce.  When  Achilles  was  yourig,  his  mother 
asked  him  whether  he  preferred  a  long  life, 
spent  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  or  a  few  years 
of  military  fame  and  glory:  and  that  to  his 
honour,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter.  Xmopk. 
de  venat.—Plul.  in  Alex.—  De  facie  in  Orbe 
Lam.  De  music.  Dt  antic,  mult.  Quasi.  Grae. 
Paus.  3,  c.  18.  SLC—Diod.  M.—Sial.  Achil.— 
Ovid.  Ma.  fab.  3,  &c.  TVjjt/.  3^  el,  5,  v. 
Tl&jc.—  Virg.  yEn,  L  v.  472,  4^  L  2,  v.  2;^ 
LGj  V.  58,  Ac.—ApMod.  TT—Hygin.  TSK 
.36  and  lia=iSfniA.  lA^PUn.  35,  c.  15^ 
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Max.  Tyr.  OraL  ^.—Horat.  8.  L  od.  L  ?,  od. 
4  and  16.  L  4j  od.  6^  2.  ep.  3.  Y.  ^L^^om.  JL 
^  Od.—Dtciys  tret.  L  3,  dc— Dares 
Pkryg. — Juv.  7,  v.  21£L — ApoUon.  4. — Argon. 

V.  8tt^.  II.  A  man  who  instituted  ostracism 

at  Athens.  111.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  but 
originally  a  Pagan  converted  to  Christianity; 
and  made  a  bishop.  He  wrote  a  mixed  history 
of  great  men,  a  treatise  on  (he  sphere,  tactics,  a 
romance  on  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leo- 
cippe,  &c.  Some  manuscripts  of  hia  works  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  and  Palatinate  libra- 
ries. The  best  edition  of  his  works  that  m 
12mo.  L.  Bat.  1640. 

AcHivi,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
ffos  and  Lacedaemon  before  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidsc,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from 
their  possessions  iMl years  after  the  i  rojan  war. 
Being  without  a  home,  they  drove  the  lonians 
from  iEgialus,  seized  their  twelve  cities,  and 
called  the  country'  Achoia.  The  lonians  were 
received  by  the  Athenians.  The  appellation 
of  AcAiri  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  an- 
cient poets  to  all  the  Greeks,  Paus.  c.  I, 
&.C.    Vid.  Ackaia, 

AcHLAi>£U8,  a  Corinthian  general,  killed  by 
Aristomenes.   Paus.  4.  c.  19. 

AaaidRics,  a  general  with  Brennas,  in  the 
expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook  against 
Pasonia.   Paus.  10,  c.  1(L 

AauA,  L  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome,  which 

traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the  Trojans.  II. 

The  mother  of  Locan. 

AciLiA  Lrx,  was  enacted  A.U.C.55<».  by  Acil- 
ios  the  tribune  for  theplantation  of  five  colonies 

in  Italy.  Liv.  ^c.   Another,  called  also 

Calpurnia,  A.  U.  C.  68't,  concerning  such  as 
were  guilty  of  extortion  in  the  provinces. 

Aautvs  Balbos,  (M.)  L  was  consul  with 

Portius  Cato,  A.  U.  C.  640.   Plin.  2,  c.  56.  

II.  Glabrio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  with  a 
legion  quelled  the  insurgent  slaves  in  Etruria. 
Being  consul  with  P.  Com.  Scipio  Na.«ica,  A, 
U.  C.  563,  he  conquered  Antiochus  at  Tber- 
mopylse,  for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and 
three  days  were  appointed  for  public  thanks- 
giving. He  stood  for  the  censorship  against 
Cato,  but  desisted  on  account  of  the  false  mea- 
sures ti.sed  by  his  competitor.  Jvsiin.  3L  c.  6, 
— Ltr.  30,  c.  40,  L  3lj  c.  50,  L  35,  c.  10,  Ac, 
 III.  The  son  of  tTie  preceding  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Pietv,  which  his  father  had  vowed  to  this 
goddess  when  fighting  against  Antiochus.  He 
raised  a  golden  stntneto  his  father,  the  first  that 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  temple  of  Piety  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with 
her  milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  .senate  had 
imprisoned  and  excluded  from  all  aliment.  Vui. 
Max.  2,  c.  5,  IV.  A  man  accused  of  extor- 
tion, and  twice  defended  by  Cicero.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  lieutenant  to  Caesar  in 

the  civil  wars,    Ciw.  BfU.  Cir.  3,  p.  ir>,  V. 

A  consul,  whose  son  was  killed  by  Domitiaa 
because  he  fought  with  wild  beasts.  The  trne 
cause  of  this  murder  wa.s,  that  young  Glabric 
was  stronger  than  the  emperor  and  therefore 
envied.   Juv.  4.  v.  94. 

AcoNTica.    Vid.  Part  III. 

AcRAOALLiDJR,  a  dishonest  nation  living  an- 
ciently near  Athens.    jEuX  umfra  Ctesi^. 

AcRATCs,  a  freedoian  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
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§t»  plMnUer  the  temples  «f      |o4t.   Ikt,  An. 

Aauannia,Mi  JBdtio))fiuiMlloii,wlK>ftd 

npou  lucasts,  and  lived  nut  beyuod  their  40th 
jrear.   DuhI.  '3.—PUh.  11,  c. !».— .SKro*.  16. 

AouoN,  a  Pythagorean  phitoMphcr  of  Lo- 
•ria.    CU.  defin.  5,  v.  29. 

AcaiBiONKUi,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Argives,  from  AcriMUs,  or  Irom  a  daughter  of 
Acfiaiua  of  the  aamr  name.  Virg.  Mtk.'l.Y,Ai(i. 

Acwaaoi.  FuLPnitlU. 

AcRo.v,  I.  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by  Rom- 
ulttiiin  uogle  cumuai,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bincti   His  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

Peretriua.    Plut.  in  limnul.  II.  A  jihysi- 

cian  of  Agrigentum,  B.  C.  439,  educnied  at 
Aiheos  with  Empedocies.  He  wrote  {)liysii  :il 
irauiaes  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  cured  the 
AlkMiMlt  of  a  plague,  by  lighting  fire  martlw 
kouesofUieiiiliBcied.  Mk»,e.L— i>ML  w 
bU, 

AatoPAToa,  one  of  A  lexamler's  officers,  who 
obtained  part  of  Media  after  the  king'a  oeath. 

Justin.  13,  c.  4. 

AcnoTATus,  I.  a  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Spaita,  died  belbre  bis  father,  leaving  a  aon 
called  Arena.  Pms.  1,  e.  IS,  1.  3,  c.  6.— II. 

A  son  uf  Arcus,  who  was  greatly  loved  byChe- 
hdoois,  wUe  of  Cleonymus.  This  amour  dis- 
pleased her  hiuriNuid,  who  called  Pyrrhus  the 
Epirot  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  Whan  Sparta 
was  besieged  by  Prrrhtis,  Acrotatos  was  seen 
bravely  fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy, 
and  commended  by  the  multitude,  whocongrat- 
«Uiiad  Chdidoois  on  being  mistress  toaoeh  a 
irarlike  lover.    Plul.  in  Pt/rrk. 

AcTu,  1.  the  mother  uf  Augustus  ^11 

Games  .sacred  to  Apollo,  in  commemoration  of 
the  viciorjr  of  Aogiutos  over  M.  Antony  at  Ac- 
fimD.  Tbey  were  eelebnOed  every  third,  some- 
times firth  year,  with  ^jreatporop,  and  the  Lace- 
^tomoaians  had  the  care  of  them.  Plutxn  An- 
t^.—Strab.  7.—  Vir<r.  yf?«.  3,  V.  390, 1.  8,  v.  675. 
 III.  A  sister  of  Julian  Caessar.  PlmLin  Cic. 

AcnsANEa,  a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  who  conquer- 
Sd  Esrypt  and  expdled  kinj^  Amasis.    Diod.  1. 

Acnoa  Njevids,  L  an  au^,  who  cut  a  l(Xid- 
MM  ta  two  with  a  raaor,  before  Tarqum  and 
the  Roman  people,  to  convince  them  of  his  skill 

asan  augor.    Fhr.  1.  c.5. — Liv.  1,  c.  36.  

IL  Labeo.    Vid.  Labeo. 

Acrdaios  Na80,M.  mRonm  hiaioriaa.  Sua- 
ton.  in  Jkl.  9. 

A'  Ci.r.o,  C.  a  Roman  lawyer,  celebrated  a.s 
much  for  the  extent  of  his  tmderstanding  as  for 
kislmowledgeof  law.  HewMueleloOieerD. 

CU.imOra4.  1.  c.  43. 

AcD!a(.Aua,  I.  an  historian  of  Argos,  often 
MSlsd  by  Jo8ephu.s.  He  wrote  on  genealogies 
aia  style  simple  and  destitute  of  all  omamenL 
C£e.  dt  OnU.  9,  c.  QO.—Stiidas. — ^TI.  An  Athen- 
ian who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  under  Galba. 

Acirricos.  M.  an  ancient  comic  writer,  whose 
plays  were  known  under  the  name  of  Leoaes, 
Gemini,  Anus.  Bu-otia.  Ac. 

Aha.  a  sister  of  queen  Artemisia,  who  mar- 
ried Hidricus.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
jttoeecded  to  the  throne  of  CarM ;  bat  being  ex- 
pelted  bf  her  yoonger  brather.  she  reiirea  to 
Alindap,  which  she  delivered  to  Alexander  after 
adajp^^him  as  her  son.    Cwri,     c  8.— 


Ada;*,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  wroia-a 
Qfeak  treatiae  oastotuanes.  Atktm,^  13. 
ADSLraiosy  a  lUead  of  Itf.  AbiqbiqS)  wban 

he  accompanied  ia  his  expedition  into  Parthia 
ol  which  he  wrote  the  limury.    Utrab.  11. 

AooANDEsran;*,  a  prince  of  Gaol,  vbo  seat 
to  Rome  for  poison  to  destroy  Arminius,  and 
wa6  au.swered  by  tlie  i>enate,  that  the  Romans 
fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  assd 
perfidious  measiires.    'ilK.  An.    c.  HSL 

AnanauL,  a  sea  of  Midpsa,  and  grandasa 
of  Masinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta,  and 
put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  alter  vamly  unplor- 
mg  tlw  aid  of  Borne,  &  C.  119.  fielMte 

AdutOrix,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who,  to 
gam  Antony's  favour,  slaughtered,  in <Mie  night, 
all  the  inhanitants  of  the  Roman  colony  of  He- 
laelea  lir  Poaraa.  He  was  tsliea  ai  Actiaa^ 
led  in  triumph  by  Aagasta^  aad  sHaafM  ia 
prison.    Utrab.  Vi. 

AiMMANTva,  I.  a  commander  of  the  Atheoiaa 
fleet,  taken  by  the  Spaiians.  All  Um  ssaa  of 
the  fleet  were  pot  to  death,  exeept  Adimancas, 
because  he  haii  opi>osed  the  designs  of  his  coim- 
irymen,  who  intended  to  mutilate  all  the  Spar- 
tans. Xenofk.  Hist.  Grac.  Pausanias  says, 
4,  c.  17, 1. 10.  c.  9,  that  the  Spartans  had  brital 

him-  1  J.  A  brother  of  Plato.    Laert,  3.- 

HI.  A  Corinthian  general,  who 
Themistodes  with  hu  exile. 

AtnttvoB.   FtdL  Part  IIL 

Adhastcb,  I.  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache, 
was  king  of  Argos.  Polynices,  being  banished 
from  Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteodes.  fled  to  Ar- 
gos, where  he  married  Argia,  daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus.  The  king  assisted  his  son-in-law,  and 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army  headed 
by  seven  of  bis  must  famous  generate.  Ail  pe- 
rished fat  Ae  war  except  Adraslas,  who,  wita  a 
few  men  saved  from  slaughter,  fled  to  Athens, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Theseus  against  the 
Thebanf^,  who  opposed  the  burying  of  the  At' 
gives  slain  in  battle.  Theseos  went  to  his  a»* 
sistance,  and  was  victorions.  Adrastas,  aftw  a 
long  reign,  died  through  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  son  JSgialeos.  A  temple  was  rais- 
ed to  his  anmory  at  Sicyon,  wbov  a'  soIshbi 
festival  was annnallv celebrated.  Hemar.  11.6. 
—  Viri^.  jEn.  G,  v.  Am.—Ajtollod.  1,  c.  9.  1.  3, 
c.  l.—Slat.  Tkeb.  4  and  b.—Hvain.  fab.  68,  69 
and  70.— Pktiu.  1,  c.  39. 1.  8,  c.  26. 1.  10,  c.  90. 

— Iftrsrfsfc  5,  c.  67,  &c.  II.  A  peripatetic 

philosopher, disciple  lo  Aristotle.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  copy  of  his  treatise  on  harmonics  is  pre* 

served  in  the  Vatican  III.  A  Phrygtaa 

prince,  who,  having  insdvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  humane- 
ly received,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  bis 
son  Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild  boar,  Adrastas 
slew  Ike  voung  prince,  and  in  his  demtir  kill* 
ed  hiiaedf  so  his  grave.  EkndH.  1,  e.  Si 
&c 

AnulNOs,  or  HADMAmm,  I.  the  IM  ssepe- 

ror  of  Rome.  He  is  represented  ns  an  active, 
learned,  warlike,  and  au-stere  general.  He  came 
to  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall  between  the 
modem  towns  of  Carlisle  and  WewcMtk^  80 
nfles  long  to  proieet  As  Brftons  fVveB  tlm  ia> 
corsions  of  the  Caledonians.  He  killed  in  l»t- 
tls  600^000  Jews  who  bad  rebelled,  snd  httilt  a 
c^tAthandMarJe 
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iElia.  His  nr  smoif  was  so  retentive,  that  he 

remembered  every  incident  of  his  life,  and 
knew  all  ihe  soldiers  ol  his  army  by  name. 
Be  was  the  first  emperor  who  wore  a  iioog 
beaid,  and  this  he  diet  to  hide  the  warn  oo  ha 
face.  His  successors  followed  his  example, 
not  Uirou^  necessity,  but  for  ornament  Adri- 
O  went  always  bwreheadedf  and  in  long 
marches  generally  travelled  on  foot  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  followed  the  virtues 
of  hi.s  a<iu{)lLui  lalher  aiul  prodccessor  Trajan; 
he  renuited  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasary  for 
16  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the  aeeoam-books, 
that  his  word  might  not  be  suspected.  His 
peace  with  ihe  Parlhians  proceeded  from  a 
wish  of  punishing  the  other  enemies  of  Rome, 
jnore  than  from  the  eOects  of  fear.  The  trav- 
ds  of  Adrian  were  not  for  the  display  of  impe- 
rial pride,  but  to  see  whether  justice  was  distri- 
buied  impartially  i  and  public  favour  was  court- 
ed by  condescending  behaviour,  and  tbemener 
familiarity  of  bathing  with  the  common  people. 
It  IS  staled  thai  he  wished  to  enrol  Christ  among 
the  gods  of  Rome ;  but  his  apparent  Icni^  to- 
waidstheChriatians  waadiaaroTed,  fay  the  erec- 
tiM  oTftflMtne  to  Jnpiler  oil  the  sBotwhere  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Venus  on  mount 
Calvary.  The  wei|^ht  of  diseases  became  in- 
leleraUe.  Adrian  attemflfd  to  destroy  himself, 
and  when  prevented,  he  exclaimed,  that  the 
lives  of  others  were  in  his  hand.«<,  but  not  his 
own.  He  wroie  an  accouni  of  hi.s  life,  andpub- 
iMhed  it  under  the  name  of  one  of  his  domes- 
tiet.  He  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Balae,  Julv  10, 
A^  D.  138,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  after  a 

reign  of  21  years.    Dio.  II.  A  rhetorician 

efTyre  iu  the  age  of  M.  Antonias,  who  wrote 
seven  books  of  metanoiphoseBi  beades  odier 
treatises  now  lost 

MACiDAa,  a  king  of  Epinf?,  son  of  Neoptole- 
IBUH^  and  brother  to  Olrmpias.  Ue  was  ez- 
priled  bf  his  aobiects  for  his  coolininil  wars 
with  Macedonia.  He  left  a  son,  Pyrrhu.«!,  only 
two  years  old,  whom  Chaucns,  Idng  of  lUyn- 
cnm,  educated.   Paus.  1,  c.  11.  i 

Mian.    Vid.  Part  III. 

JEkNTivta,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Lampsacns,  hithnate 
with  Dariiis.   He  married  a  daughter  of  Ilip- 

jiiaiL  tyrant  of  Athens.    Thuevd,  6,  c  59.  

M.  One  of  the  7  poets  called  Pleiades. 

JEatvh,  son  of  Philip,  and  brother  of  Poly- 
elea,  was  descended  from  Hercules.  An  oracle 
having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two  touched 
the  land  after  croanng  the  Achelous  should  ob- 
tain the  kingdom,  Polyelea  pretended  to  be  lame, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  brother  to  carry  her 
across  on  his  shoulders.  When  they  came  near 
(he  opposite  side,  Polyelea  leaped  ashore  ih>m 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  tnatlhe  kingdom 
was  her  own.  £atus  joined  her  in  her  excla- 
|natioD,and  afterwards  married  her,  and  reign- 
ai  conjointly  with  her.  Their  aon  Theaalns 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly.   Polvan.  8. 

JEmcvuA  RiPin  r.i,  a  temple  raised  to  the  {^od 
of  mirth  from  the  following  circumstance:  after 
Ihebattleof  Cannsfs.Hannibal  marched  to  Rome, 
whence  he  was  driven  back  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  :  which  causea  so  much  joy  in 
Ba— .that  the  Romans  raised  a  tenmie  to  the 
■adflfarixtiL  This  dmry  was  worA^KMd  at 


iBoiLBS,  Roman  magiBtrates  that  had  ta* 

carfc  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aqtiedQcia,  and 
exammed  the  weights  and  measures,  that  noth- 
ing mighl  be  sold  without  ils  doe  vakie.  There 
wen  ihraa  diAnat  aonat  the  .Sdiiaa  PfaMC, 

or  MinoreSi  the  Majores  JEdilf?,  and  the 
iEdiles  Cereales.  The  plebeian  ediles  were 
two,  first  created  with  tM  tribones;  they  pre- 
sided over  the  more  minute  a&irs  of  the  stale, 
good  order  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets. 
They  prcxuredall  ihe  provisions  of  Ihe  cirj',  and 
executed  the  decrees  of  the  people.  The  M*> 
joresandCefealcshad  greater  prfrBeges,  tboogh 
they  at  first  shared  in  the  labour  of  the  plebeian 
ediles;  they  appeared  with  more  pomp,  and 
were  allowed  to  sit  publicly  in  ivory  chains 
The  office  of  an  edile  was  honourable,  and  was 
always  the  primary  step  to  greater  honours  in 
the  republic.  The  edilcs  were  chosen  from  the 
plebeians  for  187  years,  till  A.  U.  C.  388b  Vitr' 
rodeL.L.4,c  14.— Otc. Legii.  S. 

JEnnvva,  ViL.,  a  Roman  poet  before  the  age 
of  Cicero,  successful  in  amorous  poetry  and 
epigrams. 

.£ooi,  or  Hcnn,  a  powerful  nation  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  known  for  their  valour  in  the  wars  0[ 
Caesar.  When  their  ooviniry  was  invaded  by 
this  celebrated  general,  they  were  at  the  head  of 
a  Action  in  tmposition  toihe  Sequaoi  and  their 
partisans,  and  they  had  established  their  snp©» 
I  I'lrity  in  frequent  baulfs  To  support  their 
cause,  however,  the  Seqium  i  n  btainedtbeaaris- 
lanceof  Ariovisius,  king  ol  Germany,  and  soon 
defeated  their  opponents.  The  arrival  of  Caesar 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  ihe  A\i\ui  were  re- 
stored to  the  sovereignty  of  the  coantry,  and  the 
artfo)  Roma, by  employing  one  fheliaa  againt 
the  other,  was  manled  to  ronquer  them  all, 
though  the  insurrection  of  Ambiorix,  and  that 
more  powerfully  supported  by  Vercingetotix, 
ahoodc  for  a  while  the  dominion  of  Rome  In 
GanI,  and  cheehed  the  career  of  the  conqueror. 

Crr.r.  in  Bell.  G. 
iEcKtw.    Firf.  Part  III. 
iEoiALE,  a  dnighter  of  AdraalM  nd  wife  of 

DioBiedes. 

MmKVwm.    Vid.  Purt  in. 

^.fiiM.i-a.  I  son  of  PVioroneus,  was  intmsl- 
ed  with  the  kingdom  of  Achaia  kingApis 
going  to  Egypt  F^loponnesos  wasea!ledlBg& 

lea  from  him.  1!  A  man  who  founded  the 

kingdomofSicyon,2091  years  before  theChri^ 
tian  era,  and  reigned  52  years. 

MamtTk  Pavuts,  a  physician  bom  in  JSgi- 
na.  He  flourished  in  the  3d,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  7th  century,  nnd  first  deserved  lo  be 
called  man-midwife.  Ue  wrote  De  Rt  Mtditm^ 
in  seven  hooka. 

J£.cntif.ryj*,  a  Irin?  of  Arcadia,  in  whose  age 
Lycurgus  in.stituted  hi-s  famous  laws.  Pmit. 
1,  C.5. 

JBotsTHua,  king  of  Argos,  was  son  of  Thy- 
estes  by  his  danghter  Pelopea.  Thyestes  being 
at  variance  with  hisbrother  Atretis,  was  inld  by 
the  oracle,  that  his  wrongs  could  be  revenged 
only  by  a  smi  bora  of  himself  and  his  datif^mar. 
To  avoid  snch  an  incest.  Pelopea  had  been  eOA* 
secraietl  to  ihc  service  of  Minerva  by  her  fadiefy 
who,  some  time  after,  met  her  in  a  wood,  and  r»» 
risbed  b«r  withoK  knowing  who  she  was.  Pie* 
lopea  keat  ftoflwoiiiaf  ktr  rtviaher,  and  iB«> 
hi  it  10  Va  har  fltflMi^  opoaad  Om  aWI*  ii» 
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had  brought  forth.  The  child  was  picaenred, 
aad,  when  gRMvn  if^  ■wwiaii  vriih  the  sword 
•r  his  mmbtm*B  laTulier.   Nopea,  soon  after 

this  melauc holy  adventure,  hat!  married  her  un- 
ck  Aireus,  who  received  uto  his  house  her  na- 
Muml  son.  As  Thycsisi  had  debauched  the  first 
wii'e  of  Atreas,  Atreos  sent  JSgisthiis  to  put 
himiudeatb:  but  Thyestes,  knowing  the  a^.vus 
sin's  sword, tliscovered  that  he  was  his  own  son, 
«Bd,taU/U>  jreveage  his  wraogs,  sent  him  back 
tanarderAUfeaa.  Afttr  this  murder,  Thyestes 
ascended  the  throne,  and  banished  Agauiemnon 
and  Meuelaos,  the  sons,  or  as  others  say,  the 

frandsons  of  Atfeos.  These  children  fled  to 
*olyphtdus  of  Sicyon ;  but  as  he  dreaded  the 
power  of  their  persecutors,  he  remitted  the  pro- 
(eclioo  of  ihem  to  lEneu;*,  king  ol"  jEtolia.  By 
<heir  marriage  with  the  daughters  of  i  yadanis^ 
king  of  Sparta,  they  were  empowered  to  reeom 
the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  Agamemnon 
succeeded,  while  Menelaus  rujgned  in  his  father- 
in-law's  place.  iEgisthus  haa  been  reconciled 
lo  the  agas  of  Atieiu;  and  when  they  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  he  was  left  guardian  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdoms,  and  of  his  wite  Clvtem- 
nestra.  .£gisihus  fell  in  love  with  Glytemncs- 
•ra,  Md  Ufed  with  her.  On  Agamemnon's  re- 
tarn,  these  two  adulterers  murdered  him,  and 
hy  a  public  marriage  strengthened  themselves 
OQ  the  throne  of  Argos.  Orestes,  Agamem- 
aon's  son,  would  have  shared  his  Suha't  &ie, 
had  aoi  his  mUer  Bleetra  priTaidy  seni  him  to 
his  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  PhocLs,  where  he 
contracted  the  mo^  intimate  friendship  with 
his  cousin  Pylades.  Some  time  aOer  Orestes 
came  lo  Mycenae,  the  residence  of  .fi^isthus, 
and  remlrea  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  la- 
ther, in  conjunction  with  Electra,  who  lived  in 
disguise  in  the  tyrant's  family,  To  effect  this 
more  eibettnny,  Eleetra  publicly  deehuedlhat 
her  hrother  Orestes  was  dead  :  upon  which 
JBgislhus  and  Clyiemnestra  went  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  to  return  thanks  to  the  god  for  his 
•eaih.  Orestes,  who  had  secretly  eoncealed 
himwtf  fai  the  temple,  attacked  them,  and  pot 
them  both  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years. 
They  were  buried  without  the  city  walhi.  Vid. 
Afasamtam,  TkytUes,  Orestes,  CtyUmmutm, 
Pylades,  and  EUctra.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am. 
161.  TriU.  2,  V.  396.— Hv/^n.  fab.  87  and  88. 
— .«ia»».  F.  H.  12,  c  42.— PatM.  3,  c.  16,  Ac. 
^Supkod.  m  Bkdtr^'~JS$eM.  4>  Sam,  is 
Agtm.'^mmm.  OK.  1  and  IL—Ladrnd.  la 

7VA.  1,  V.  681  Pompey  used  lo  call  J.  Cas- 

sar  .£ffisthus,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with 
bis  wife  Mntia,  whom  be  repudiated  after  she 
had  borne  him  three  children.  Stut.  in  Cos.  50- 
JRaum,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb,  see- 
ing some  unlawful  mcnsures  pursued  in  a  con- 
test, he  broke  the  string  which  held  his  tongue, 
ttwoogh  the  desiia  of  apealcfaif,  and  ever  after 
q>oke  with  ea^e.    Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  8. 

iSuA  Lu,  enacted  by  .£Lius  Tubero  the 
trihoae,  A.  U.  C.  569,  to  send  two  colonies  into 

fhe  eoncnr  of  the  Brutii.   Iav.  34,  c.  53.  

Afeeiher,  A.  XT.  C.  568,  ordaining,  that,  in  pob- 
ilhalEiirs,  the  augurs  should  observe  the  appear- 
4Doe  of  the  sky,  and  the  magistrates  be  empower- 
ed to  postpone  the  business.  Another,  called 

iElia  Sexta,  bv  .f:!ius  Seiivs,  A.  U.  C.  756, 
which  enactop  that  all  slaves  who  bore  any 


ters,  or  who  had  been  imprisoned,  dMNlIdh 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  rank  as  Boman  citizens. 

MuA  PsTiNA,  of  the  family  of  Tubero,  mar 
riL'd  Claudius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a  sou. 
r  he  emperor  divorced  her,  to  marry  Messalina. 
Stuion.  in  CUiud.  96. 

jt  LI  ANUS  CI.AUDCS,  a  Roman  sophist  of  Pne- 
ncsie,  iQ  the  reign  of  Adrian,  lie  lirst  lauyiu 
rhetoric  at  Rome ;  but  being  disgusted  with  bis 
professioa,  ha  became  author,  and  poblished 
treatisea  on  animals  in  17  boohs,  on  various  his- 
tur>'  in  14  books,  &c.  in  Greek,  a  language 
which  he  preierred  to  Latin.  In  his  writings 
he  shovra  nimadf  veiy  fond  of  the  marveUooL 
and  relates  many  stories  which  are  often  devcid 
of  elegance  and  purity  of  style;  though  PhiIoe> 
tratus  lias  commendccl  his>  language  as  su{)enor 
to  what  could  be  expected  from  a  person  whQ 
wasacitherbomBor  educated  in  Greece.  jEU> 
an  died  in  the  00th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  140. 
Thebeatedilioiiaof  his  works  collected  lugeiher 
are  IhatoTCoaiad  Ghesner,  folio,  printed  1  iguri. 
1556^  tbottgh  now  seldom  to  be  met  withb  ana 
that  of  Knenius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lipa.  1189.  Some 
attribute  the  treati^  Oft  thataetiea  of  the  Gredti 
to  another  iBUan. 

.£uoe,  and  Mua,  a  family  in  Romci  lopoor 
that  16  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  were  main* 
tained  by  the  produce  of  a  little  field.  Their 

Ely  continued  till  Paulas  conquered  Perseus 
if  Macedonia,  aiid  gave  his  son-in-law  JE.I. 
ro  ftve  poottds  oT  gold  flram  the  boo^. 

Vol.  Ma.t.  4,  c.  4. 
Muva  AofUAmJii, I.  an  African,  grandfather 

to  the  emperor  Adrian.  11.  Oallus,  a  Ro- 

ouui  knight,  tlie  first  who  invaded  Arabia 
lix.    He  was  very  intimate  with  Strabo  the 
geographer,  and  sailed  on  the  Nile  with  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country.  PUn.  6,  c.  28.—— 
UL  PabHaa,  one  of  the  first  questors  ehoeea 

from  the  plebeians  at  Rome.  Liv.  4,  c.  51  

IV.  U-  JE.  Panus,  son  uf  Sex  i  us  or  Publius. 
As  he  sal  in  the  senate-house,  a  woodfx-cker 
perched  upon  his  bead  i  apon  which  asoothsaj^ 
er  exclaimed,  that  if  be  preaenred  the  bird  hii 
house  would  flourish  and  Rome  decay;  and  if 
he  killed  it,  the  contrarj-  must  hapt>en.  Hear- 
ing this,  JSlius,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
bit  off  the  head  of  the  bird.  All  the  youths  of 
his  family  were  killed  at  Canns,  and  the  Ro- 
man  arms  were  soon  attended  with  suroess 

VaL  Mut.  5,  c  6.  V.  Sataminos.  a  satirist, 

(hrofWB  down  ftoB  the  Tarpebm  roelr  for  wri- 
ting verses  againsl  TflWfios.  VI.  SejAnns. 

(  Vld.  Srjanus.) — — Vll.  Sextus  Catus,  censor 
with  M.  Cethegus.  He  separated  the  senators 
from  the  people  in  the  public  npectacles.  I>i|> 
ring  his  consnlshipthe  ambassaoors  of  the  JBtO' 
lians  found  him  feasting  in  earthen  dishes,  aad 
offered  him  silver  vesseK  which  he  refused,  salp 
iaied  wjth  the  earthen  cups,  Ac.  which,  for  bia 
vinues,  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
L.  Paulus,  aOer  the  conquest  of  Macedonia. 

P/ia.  S8,  c.  11.— Cw.  de  Orat.  1.  VIIl. 

Sparttanaa,  wrote  the  Uveaoftbe  emperors  Ado> 
aa,  Antoninos  Pins,  and  M.  Avrdini.  Hs 
flourished  A.  D.  2^10  IX.  Tubero,  grand- 
son of  L.  Paolus,  was  austere  in  his  morale, 
and  a  formidaMe  enemy  to  the  Gracchi.  His 
ghmdson  was  accused  before  Caesar,  and  ab^ 

defended  by  Cicero.    Cit.  ep.  ad  Brmt.  X, 

Ymm  (mVt  tt«  name  of  L.  C. 
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V'Om  tAei  Adrian  had  attopled  him.  He  was 
Bade  pnBtor  and  coosul  by  the  emperor,  who 
vn  toon  eoQTineed  of  his  incapacity  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duly.  He  killed  himself  by 
drinkiug  an  anudote,  and  Antoninus,  suraamed 
Pius,  was  adopted  m  his  place.  iBlios  was 
failier  to  Antoniniu  Yerus,  whom  Pius  adopt- 
ed. XL  A  phTsiclan  mentiooed  by  Galen. 

 XII.  L.  Gallu-s,  a  lawyer,  who  wrote  1-2 

books  concerning  the  signification  of  all  law 
words.  X.I1I.  Sextus  Pfletus,  a  lawyer,  con- 
sul at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  506.  He  is  greatly  com- 
mended bv  Ciceru  tor  his  learning,  and  called 
cordatus  homo  by  Ennius  for  his  knowledge  of 

l»v.  Cu.  dg  Or^i.  1,  c.  48^  m  BnL  90.  

Xnr.  Sliki,  a  natiw  of  Lannrion,  MMtr  to 
N.  Ter.  Varro,  and  author  of  soflM  tfCatiies. 

 XV.  Lamia.    V'id.  Lamia. 

JEwui.  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  dictator 
JEmilius,  A.  U.  C.  309.  It  ordained  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  qumauennial, 
dioold  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  Lit. 
9}  c  S8.— — Anotiusr,  in  the  feoood  consulship 
of  JBniilhia  Bfamereos,  A.  U.  G.  89L  it  gave 
power  to  the  eldest  pnptor  to  drire  a  nail  in  the 
carotol  on  the  ides  uf  September.  Liv.  7,  c.  3. 
—"^the  driving  of  a  nail  wassfupHiliLioas  cere- 


IV,  by  whkh  the  Romans  supposed  that  a 
pestilence  could  be  stopped,  or  sn  impending 
calamity  averted. 

^MiUAMi;s,  ^C.  Julius,)  I.  a  native  of  Mau- 
retania,  proclaimed  emperor  aAer  the  death  of 
Decios.  He  marched  against  Callus  and  Va- 
lerian, but  was  informed  they  had  been  murder- 
ed by  their  own  troops.  He  soon  after  shared 
dieir  ftte^-^II.  one  of  the  ihiitr  tynnis  wlw 
rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Galllefins. 

^Emyua,  I.  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  who 
Ibr  his  humanity  was  called  Ai/<vXo{  blandus. 

 II.  a  vestal,  who  rekindled  the  fire  of  Vesta, 

which  was  extinsnishwl  by  putting  her  veil 
over  it.  Vai.  Max.  1,  c  \  —Dionys.  Hal.  2. 
—III.  The  wife  of  Africanus  the  elder,  £t- 
nKmslbr  her  behavinar  to  her  hnrinad  when 

suspected  of  infidelity.    Vnl  Max.  6,  c.  7.  

IV.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepiduit,  married  Dm- 
sos  the  younger,  whom  .<ihe  di^raced  by  her 
wantonness.  She  killed  herself  when  accosed 
of  adnltery  with  a  slave.    Tacit.  6,  c.  40. 

.^MYi.iAVLs,  a  name  of  Africanus  the 
younger,  son  of  P.  iEmylius.  In  him  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Scipios  and  iEmylii  were  nailed. 
Many  of  that  iamily  bore  ihesaaw  naa.  Jm. 
8,  V.  2. 

.£MYUt,  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  descended 
from  iSmrlitts  the  son  ot  Ascanius.  Plutarch 
says  that  they  are  deweuded  fnm  Mamercus, 

tbeson  of  Pylhaj^ora-s,  sumamed  .^Hmyliusfrom 
the  .sweetness  of  his  voice,  in  Num.  and  jEmyl. 
—The  &mily  wa.s  dlttineruished  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Lepidi,  Mamerei,  Maaaiciui, 
BarbnlfP,  Pauli.  and  Scnuri. 

JSmtutts,  I.  (Censor  nuj»,)  a  cruel  tyrant  of 
Sicily ,who  libeivUy  rewarded  those  who  invent- 
ed new  ways  of  lerturiiif .  Pateivulus  gave  him 
a  brazen  horse  for  this  purpose,  and  the  tyrant 
made  the  first  e^ywrimeni  upon  the  donor. 

Plut.  de  FoH.  Rom.  II.   A  triumvir  with 

Octavius.  Vid.  Lepidus.  III.  Macer,  a  poet 

of  Ttraua  in  the  Augastan  age.   He  wrote 
I  serpents,"* 


suppose,  on  bees.    Vid.  Maur.  IV.  Mar* 

cus  bcaurus,  a  Roman  wliu  duurished  about  109 
jrears  B.  C.  and  wrote  three  books  conccnuDf 

his  own  life.    Cte.  in  Brut.  V.  A  m 

the  age  of  Tiberias,  who  wrote  a  traced  v  cailcd 

Alheus,  and  destroyed  himseli'.  Vi.  bura, 

anotiiei  wiiier  on  the  Aanaa  yvn*  Yii, 
Bfaaeteositiuee  times  dicmior,  cooooered  the 

Fidcnates  and  took  their  city.  He  limiled  to 
one  year  and  a  half  the  ceiuorship,  which  b^ 
fore  bis  time  was  exercised  durmg  five  yeui» 

Liv.  4,  c.  17,  19,  «ic.  Vlll.  Papmi&nus,  sou 

of  Hotstilms  Papiuianus,  was  in  favour  with  the 
emperor  Sevcrus,  and  was  made  governor  lu  his 
sons  Geta  and  CaracaJla.  Geta  was  kiUed 
his  brother,  and  Papinlaaus  for  ««f**^idi^| 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  From  htf 
school  the  Romans  have  had  many  abki  law- 
yers, who  were  called  Papinianats^- ■  PL 
Pappus,  a  censor,  who  banished  from  the  senate 
P.  Uom.  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  twice  cou^iul, 
because  he  had  at  bis  table  ten  pounds  of  silver 

plate,  A.  U.  C.  478.  Uv.  14.  X.  Porcine, 

an  elegant  orator.   €3k.  In  BnA.  XL  Re* 

gillus,  conquered  the  general  of  Antiochus  el 
sea,  and  obtained  a  naval  triumph.   Liv.  37,  c 

31.  XIL  Scaunis,  a  noble  but  poor  citisan 

of  Rome.  His  father,  to  maintain  himself,  was 
a  coal-merchant  He  was  edUe  and  aAerwaids 
pnetor,  and  fought  against  Jugunlia.  His  soft 
Marcus  was  son-i&-law  to  %lla,  and  m  his 
edileship  he  built  a  very  magnifccat  theatre. 
Plin.  36,  c.  15. 

jENEADX,  a  name  given  to  the  friends  and 
companions  of  .fincas,  by  Virg.  ..En.  1,  v.  161. 

JEtitAs,  I.  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchtses 
and  the  goddess  Venus.  The  opinions  of  a»> 
thors  concerning  his  character  are  diflerenL 
His  infancv  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
nymph,  and  at  the  age  of  5  he  was  recalled  to 
Troy.  lie  afterwards  improved  himself  in 
Thesi^uly  under  Chiron.  Soon  after  his  return 
horru-  he  married  Creusa,  Priam's  daughter, by 
whom  he  had  a  sm  called  Ascanius.  DuiBg 
the  Trajan  war  he  behaved  with  great  vakmr 
in  defence  of  hfis  country,  and  came  to  an  en- 

Kement  with  Diomedes  and  Achilles.  Yet 
■ho,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Dioayiins  of  Halicar- 
naasus,  and  Dares  of  Phrygia,  accuse  him  of  be> 
traying  his  country  to  the  Greeks,  with  Ante- 
nor,  and  of  preservine:  his  life  and  fortune  tqf 
this  treacherous  measure.  He  lived  at  variaaee 
with  Priam,  because  be  received  not  suCeicnl 
marks  of  distinction  ft'om  the  king  and  hia 
family,  as  Homer,  Jl.  13  says.  This  might  have 
provolced  him  to  seek  revenge  by  perfidy.  An* 
thors  of  credit  report,  that  when  Troy  was  in 
flames  he  carried  away,  upon  his  sbonTder^,  his 
father  Anrhiscs,  and  the  statues  of  his  house- 
hold gods,  leading  in  his  hand  his  sun  Ascanioa, 
and  leaving  his  wife  to  follow  behind.  Some 
say  that  he  retired  to  mount  Idn,  where  he  built 
a  fleet  of  90  shins,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement. Sirano  and  others  maintain  that 
.£neas  never  left  his  country,  but  rdjuilt  Troy^ 
where  he  reigned,  and  his  posterity  ailiv  hte. 
Even  TTomor  s.'ny.';,  II.  90,  v.  30,  ic.  that  the 
gods  desimed  iEncas  and  his  posterity  to  reiaa 
over  the  Trojans.  This  pasitage  DknyiL 
explained,  by  saying  that  Homer  meant  *><e 
Trojans  who  had  gone  over  to  It«J^  wilk 
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AeeordiQg  to  Virgil  ud  other  Latia  tmhon, 

he  with  h:.s  fleet  firsl  came  to  the  Thracian 
Cbeniuaesus,  where  Polyranestor,  one  of  his 
allies  reigned.  After  visiting  Delos,  the  Stro- 
phades,  and  Crete,  he  landed  lu  Epirus  and 
I)repanuiii,  the  couri  of  king  Acestes  in  Sicily, 
where  he  buried  las  faihcr.  From  Sicily  he 
Miled  fur  Ital^,  but  waa  driven  on  the  coasts  of 
AlHea,  and  kindlf  reeeiwd  by  Dido,  queen  of 
Carthage.  Dido,  being  enamoured  of  him,  wish- 
ad  to  marry  him ;  but  he  letl  Carthage  by  order 
of  the  gods.  In  his  vc^age  he  was  driven  to  Si- 
etlj,  and  from  thence  he  passed  to  Cunue,  where 
the  Sybil  condacted  him  to  hell,  that  be  might 
hear  from  his  fathtr  the  fates  which  attended 
hua  and  all  his  posterity.  After  a  voyzge  of 
aevea  ye*rai  and  the  loss  of  IS  ahiM,  m  came 
to  the  Tiber:  Lai  inns,  the  king  of  the  couptry, 
laeeired  him  with  hospitality,  and  promised  him 
his  daughter  Lavinia,  who  had  been  before  be- 
imhed  to  kins  Tomus  by  her  mother  Amata. 
To  prerent  this  marriage,  Tamus  made  war 
against  jEneas;  and  after  many  battles  the  war 
was  decided  by  a  combat  b^ween  the  two  rivals, 
in  which  Tumus  vras  killed.  iEneas  mafriea 
Lavinia,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  and  succeeded  hisfaiher-in-law.  Af- 
ter a  short  reign,  iEneas  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Einiriaos.  Some  sar  that  he  was 
drowned  in  die  Namien,  and  hboodr  weighed 
down  by  his  armour;  upon  which  the  Latins, 
•ot  finding  their  king,  supposed  that  he  had 
Ims  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  therefore  offered 
him  sacrifices  as  to  a  god.  Dionys.  Hal.  fixes 
the  arrival  of  .£neas  in  Italy  in  the  54th  olymp. 
Smne  authors  suppose  that  ./Cneas,  after  the 
iiege  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoplole- 
wm,  together  with  Andromaehe,  and  lint  he 
was  carried  to  Thessaly,  whence  ne  escaped  to 
Italy.  Others  say  that  after  he  had  come  to 
IMjr,  he  returned  to  Troy,  leaving  Ascanius 
Idnf  of  Lattam.  .£oeas  oas  been  praised  for 
his  piety  and  sabmission  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Homfr.  IL  13  and  90.  Hffmn.  in  Vener. — Apol- 
ltd.  3,  c.  V^—Diod.  Z.—Pans.  3,  c.  33,  2,  3, 
e.  ti;  L  e  9b.—PUU.  in  Rom%l.  and  Cortrf. 
Qfuea.  Ram.— Vol.  Max.  1,  c  8  — /Tor.  1,  r.  1. 
^-Justin.  aO,  c.  1,  1.  31,  c.  8,  1.  43,  c.  \  .—Dic- 
tfs  Cret.  5.— Dares  Pkry.  6.— Dionys.  Hal.  1, 
e.  11.— Slraft.  13w— I,  c  h—nrg.jEn.— 
Jur.  VIeUr. — MUmn.  V.  H.  8,  e.  n.—Propert. 
4.  el.  1,  V.  42.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  3,  &c. ; 

TVist.  4,  V.  T99.  II.  A  son  of  ./Eneas  and 

Lavinia,  called  Sylvius,  becaivse  his  mother  re- 
tired with  him  into  the  woods  after  his  father's 
death.  He  succeeded  Ascanius  in  Laiium, 
though  opp<»sed  by  Julius,  the  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Virg.  jEii.  6.  v.  770. — Liv.  1,  c.  3.— — 
in.  At  ancient  author  who  wrote  on  tactics, 
bcaides  other  treatises,  which,  according  to 
Mltima,  were  epitomized  by  Cineas,  the  ft-iend 

of  Pyrrhos.  IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  who, 

Innh  aidatonicphik»opher  became  a  Christian, 
A*  D.  and  wrote  a  dialogue,  called  Tkeo- 
pknutm,  on  the  imBOitaliif  of  the  aoal  and 
Ike  resurrection. 

Mntn,  a  poem  of  Vinril,  which  has  for  its 
«iri))ect  the  settlement  of  .^neas  in  Italy.  The 
great  merit  of  this  poem  is  well  known.  The 
aadior  has  imitated  Homer,  and,  as  some  say, 
UoMer  ia  eoperior  to  him  only  becatne  he  is 
■  imtmikmmi^mJL  Viigildied 


befiyre  he  had  corrected  it,  and  al  hit  death  i» 

sired  it  might  be  burnt.  This  was  happily  di^ 
obeyed,  and  Augustus  saved  from  the  tlames  i  • 
poem  which  proved  his  family  to  be  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Troy.  The  vEnoid  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet  tor  11  years,  and 
in  the  first  siz  books  it  seems  iluit  it  was  Viigil's 
design  to  imitate  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  m  the 
last  the  Hind.  The  action  of  the  poet  compre- 
hends  c\'^ht  years,  one  of  which  only,  the  uist, 
us  really  taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  lirs>t 
are  merely  episodes,  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans^  the  loves  of  Maeas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &r.  In 
the  first  book  of  the  ./Eneid,  the  hero  l^  inirodu- 
ced,  m  the  seventh  year  of  bis  expediiion,  sail- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  ind  shipwrecked  on 
the  African  coast,  where  he  is  received  by  Ditlo. 
In  the  second,  .£neas,  at  the  desire  of  tiie  Phoe- 
nician queen,  relates  the  fall  of  Troy  and  his 
flight  tbronghihegeneral  conflagration  (omooni' 
Ida.  In  the  third,  the  hero  eontmties  his  narra* 
tion,  by  a  minute  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  the  places  where  he  landed,  and 
the dreadAilBlorm, with  thede.scrip(ion  of  which 
the  poem  opened.  Dido,  in  the  fourth  book, 
makes  public  her  partialiiv  lo  ^Eneas,  which  is 
slightea  by  the  sailing  of  the  Trojans  from  Car- 
thage, and  the  book  closes  with  the  suicide  of  the 
disappointed  queen.  In  the  fiAh  book,  .Sneaa 
sails  to  Sicily,  where  he  celebrates  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death,  and  thence  pursues 
his  voyage  to  Italy,  In  the  sixth,  he  visits  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  learns  from  his  father  the 
fate  which  attends  him  and  his  descendants  the 
Romans.  In  the  seventh  book,  the  hero  reaches 
the  destined  land  of  Latium,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  the  country,  which  is 
soon  broken  by  the  interference  of  Juno,  who 
stimulates  Tumus  to  war.  The  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemj  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  eighth 
book,  .£ncos  is  assisted  by  Evander,  and  re- 
ceives from  Venus  a  shield  wronght  by  Vulcan, 
on  which  are  represented  the  fnture  glory  and 
triumphs  of  the  Roman  nation.   The  reader  is 

E leased  in  the  ninth  book  with  the  account  of 
attles between  the  rival  armies,  and  the  immor> 
lal  friendship  of  Nisus  and  EuryaUis.  Jupiter, 
in  the  tenth,  attempts  a  reconciliation  between 
Venas  and  Juno,  who  patronised  the  opposite 
parties ;  the  fight  is  renewed,  Pallas  kiHed,  and 
Tumus  saved  from  the  avenging  hand  of  /EneM 
by  the  interposition  of  Juno.  The  eleventh  hook 
gives  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and 
of  the  meditated  reconciliation  between  AIncas 
and  Latin  us,  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemv  defeats.  Camilla  is  slain,  and  the 
combatants  separated  hy  the  night.  In  the  last 
book  Juno  prevents  the  siitgle  combat  agreed 
upon  by  Tnmus  and  ^neas.  The  Trojans 
are  defeated  in  the  absence  of  their  kin(j ;  but, 
on  the  letnm  of  .fineas,  the  battle  assumes  a 
different  turn,  a  single  combat  is  fought  by  the 
rival  leaders,  and  the  poem  Is  concluded  by  dm 
deaih  of  kin?  Turnu^.  Plin.  7,  c.  30,  Ac. 
iEMRSiDfikTOs,  I.  a  brave  general  of  Aigos. 

Lh.  93,  c.  95.  ^n.  A  Cretan  philoaopber, 

who  wrote  flbooks  on  the doetrine  mhhwtuttr 
Pyrrho.    Diog.  in  Pff. 

.^NOBARBOs,  or  AnKrfoBARBOs,  the  .^rnama 
of  Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollnx^ae» 
qnaiated  him  with  a  victory,  ht  dimMlM 
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thtm  i  upon  which  they  touched  his  chin  attil 

oeard.  wtiich  instantly  became  of  a  brazen  co- 
lour whence  the  suriiatue  given  to  hitn^ieir  and 
his  descendants. 

JErQuo,  a  general  of  the  Istrians,  who  drank 
10  ezecM  after  he  had  stormed  the  camp  of  A. 
Maiilius,  the  Roman  general.  Being  attacked 
by  a  soldier,  he  lied  to  a  neighbouung  town 
which  the  Rraian:*  took,  and  killed  hinwdf  for 
lear  of  being  lak.'n.   Flor.  2,  c.  10. 

jEpYTua.l.  a  king  of  Mycenae,  sou  of  Chres- 
phonies  and  Merope,  wa.s  educated  in  Arcadia 
with  Cypselus,  his  mother's  lather.  To  reco- 
ver his  kingdom,  he  kitleil  Poljrphontes,  who 
had  married  liis  mother  a^iiinM  her  will,  and 
usurped  ihc  crown.  Aj'oUoii  2,  c.  (j. — Pans.  4, 
c  8.  11.  A  son  of  HypiKithous,  who  forci- 
bly entered  the  temple  of  ^^eptune,  near  Alan- 
tinea,  and  was  strack  blind  by  the  sodden  emp- 
tk>n  of  salt  water  frorn  tlic  altar.  He  \v;is  kill- 
ed by  a  serpent  in  hunting.  Pans,  b,  c.  4 
and  5. 

iBRopE,  I.  wife  of  Atreofc  IL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Cej)heus. 

.£scHiNEs,  I.  an  Athenian  onlor,  who  flou- 
rished about  342  a  C.  and  diningntshed  him- 
self by  his  livabhip  with  Demosthenes.  His 
father's  name  was  Atrometu.>5,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  descent  from  a  noble  family,  though  De- 
Malhenes  reproached  him  as  being  the  son  of 
aeoartesan.  The  first  open  signs  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  rival  orators  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  where  they  were  .sent  as  ambassadors; 
but  the  character  of  .£schine3  was  tarnished  by 
-  At  aeeeptanee  of  a  bribe  from  the  Macedoniaa 
plteee,  whose  tyranny  had  hitherto  been  the 
fneral  subject  of  hi.s  Jeclaniaiion.  Wheil*die 
Athenians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  la- 
hoars  of  Demosthenes  with  a  golden  crown, 
Machines  impeached  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
it:  and  to  their  subsequent  dispute  \vc  are  in- 
debted for  the  two  celebrated  orations  de  corand. 
jBwhines  was  defeated  by  his  rival's  saperior 
eloquence,  and  bani-^hed  to  Rhode*;;  hni  a<;  he 
retired  from  Athens. Dnnosthenesranafterhim, 
and  nobly  forced  hun  to  accept  a  present  of  sil- 
ver. In  his  banishment  the  oralor  iweated  to 
the  Rhodians  what  he  had  deliwreo  aga!n«:t 
Demosthenes ;  and  aHer  receiving  much  np- 
plause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  answer  of  his 
antagonist  It  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  approbation  ;  but,  exclaimed  jCschines,  how 
macn  more  would  your  admiration  have  been 
raijifd,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  himself 
neak  it!  ^Saehines  died  in  the  75(h  year  of 
Kb  age,  at  Rhodes,  or,  as  some  snpnose,  at  Sa- 
mos.  He  wrote  three  orations  ana  nine  epis- 
tles, which,  from  their  namber,  received  the 
MM,  the  first  of  the  graces,  and  tht  llit  of  the 
muses.  The  orations  alone  are  extant,  gene- 
rally found  collected  with  those  of  Lysias.  An 
oration,  which  bear?  the  name  of  Deiiaca  lex.  is 
nid  not  to  be  his  prodaction,  bat  that  of  Sa- 
Afaes,  another  oralor  of  thai  aire.  de.  it  OnU. 
1 ,  c  24, 1  2,  c.  53,  in  Brut.  e.  \l.~Plut.  in  />- 
wtosik.—Dio^.  2  and  Z.—Plin.  7,  c.  30.  Dio- 
ffeots  mentions  seven  more  of  the  '^ame  name. 
—  IT.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of  8ocrates, 
who  wrote  several  dialogues,  some  of  which 
bore  the  following  titles :  Aspasia,  Pha>don,  Al- 
Piiaeo,  Erygj^^o^rayiB,  Tclaagea, 


erfbed  to  Plato,  is  sapposed  to  be  his  compel^ 

tion.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Leuvard, 
171S,  with  the  notes  ol  Horrsns,  m  bvo.  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8va  Lips.  17G6. 

^scoaiotff  L  a  Mityleneaa  poet,  iatimaia 
with  AristoHe.  He  accompanied  Atezamier  in 

his  Asiatic  expedition.  11.  An  Iambic  poet 

of  Samos.   Aikin,  III.  A  physician  com* 

mended  by  Oalcn.   A  treatise  oT  hit  Oft  In» 
bandry  has  been  quoted  by  P/i«y. 

iEscHT LCB,  I.  the  son  of  Eophorion,  was  bom 
gl  a  ijot>le  tainily  at  Eleu^js  in  Attica,  Olymp. 
()3d,  4,  B.  C.  625.   Pausanias  records  a  fUiif 
of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  avthoriqr « 
the  poet  himself,  which,  il  tnie,  shows  that  , 
mind  at  a  very  early  ()eriud  had  been  enlhasiaa* 
tically  strack  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  inftmt 
drama.   An  impression  like  this,  acting  vpott 
his  fervid  imagination,  would  natnrally  prodncs 
such  a  dream  as  is  described.    '  ^schylus,' 
sax's  Pausanias, '  used  lo  tell  that,  when  still  a 
stiripling,  he  was  cmce  set  to  watch  grapes  in  the 
country,  and  there  fell  asleep.   In  nis  slumbers 
Baccliiis  appeared  and  bade  him  loni  his  atten- 
tion to  the  tragic  art.    When  day  dawned  and 
he  awoke,  tbe^bogri  anxkms  lo  owj  the  Tisioiu 
made  an  atiemni  and  fond  hiaaseif  poaitmd  of 
the  utmost  facility  in  dramatic  compT-iiicm.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  jrabUe 
essay  as  a  tragic  author,  Olyrop.  10,  B.  C.  40IL 
The  next  notice  which  we  have  of  him  is  al 
Olymp.  T2d,  3,  B  C.  490;  when,  along  with 
his  two  celebrated  brothers,  Cynageirus  and 
Ameinias,  be  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  tha 
prlie  of  pre  eminent  bravery,    ing  then  ia  hit 
thirty-fiftn  year.  How  dearly  he  valued  the  dlv 
tinction  there  acquired  by  his  valour  we  lemra 
flrom  Pausanias ;  where,  apparently  alhldillglO 
the  epitaph  which  the  exiled  dramatistscompoa- 
ed  for  himself,  the  t npographer  tells  us,  that  iE»* 
chylus,  OTit  of  all  the  topics  of  his  f:Ktr  \  as  a 
poet  and  a  warrior,  selected  his  exploits  at  Ma- 
rathon as  his  highest  hononr.   Six  years  after 
that  memorable  battle,  j^Isehylns  rained  his 
first  tragic  victory,  CHymn.  74th,  B.  C.  48*, 
Four  vears  after  this  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Salaniis,  in  which  .£schylus  took  part  AloOf 
with  his  brother  Ameinias;  to  whose  vfliaui<» 
dinarv  valour  the  ^oiirtia  were  decreed.  In  tb^ 
following  year  he  served  with  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Platspa.   Eight  years  aAerwaids  be 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy',  composed  of 
the  Perstt,  the  Phinrus,  the  Olavcvs  Potnienns^ 
and  the  Promdhruf  Jpiifer,  a  satiric  drama. 
The  latter  pan  of  the  poei^i  life  is  iDVOtred  m. 
mneh  otMcarft^.  That  he  tinllMd  Athena  mi 
died  in  Sicilv  i<  njrrfnd  on  all  hands;  btit  tho 
time  and  the  cause  of  his  departure  arepoints 
of  donbt  and  conjecture.  II  aeema  that  .£sch^ 
Ins  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, by  too  boldly  mlrodncine  on  the  staew 
something  connected  with  the  Mysteries.  He 
was  tried  and  acqaitted ;  but  Jhe  jeril  whick 
he  had  run,  thedread  of  a  luuWIiMfr  ever  asef^ 
ciless  in  their  superstitions,  bdignstion  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received,  joined,  in  all 
likelihood,  to  feelings  of  tCSiHon  and  jenlonsy 
at  witnessing  the  preference  occasionally  giveta 
to  young  and  aspiring  rivals,  were  motives  sul^ 
ficientlv  powerful  to  Indtice  his  prond  spirit  tiD 
leave  lih  native  dtf.  and  seek  a  ittrctti  lft  ' 
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if  ^acuse :  where  tefoaod,  as  fellow-gncsts, 

Simjuiile^,  Epicharmus,  and  Pmdar.  This 
muM  have  been  before  Olymp.  78lh,  *2,  B.  C. 
407,  lor  in  that  year  liiciu  du  d.  In  Sicily  he 
couauuacd  a  drama,  euuded  .iulna,  lu^ruiUy  his 
lOjrM  hont,  who  had  recently  founded  a  city  of 
thai  iiiiii  -.  Durin::  ibe  remaindt-r  uf  Ins  life  il 
ii  duulj.iul  whcUior  he  ever  rfiuiiicd  to  Athens. 
If  he  if  id  noi,  those  pieces  uf  h\s,  wtuch  were 
eomposed  iaihe  iniervaL  might  be  exhibited  oo 
the  Atbeniu  >tage  uoaer  the  care  of  some 
friend  or  relation,  as  was  not  urifrequenlly  the 
case.  Amoug  these  dramas  was  the  Oresiean 
tetralogy,  wmcb  Won  the  prize  Olymp.  HOiii,  2. 

C.  458,  two  years  bcfure  his  dea:h.  At  a  ny 
rate,  his  residence  m  bicily  must  hav  e  been  uf 
considerable  length,  as  it  wussufficient  tu  affect 
tbe  purity  of  bis  laoguajKe.  We  are  told  by 
Alhoasns  that  many  Sicuian  words  are  to  be 
found  in  hi<  later  plays.  ^Gschylus  died  at  Gela 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  Olymp.  blst, 
B.  C  456.  His  death,  if  the  common  account  be 
true,  was  of  a  must  singular  nature.  Sitting 
motionless,  in  sileace  and  meditation,  in  the 
fields,  hi.shead,  now  bald  from  years,  wa.s  niiv 
taken  for  a  .stone  by  an  eagle,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  hiin  with  a  tortoi.^^e  in  her  bill. 
The  bud  dropped  the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell; 
and  tbe  jH»ct  was  kdled  by  the  blow.  The  Ge- 
loans,  to  show  their  respect  for  so  illustrious  a 
■qioamer,  interred  biro  with  much  pomp  in 
IM  pablie  eemetery,  and  tnijftvnd  m  his  tomb 
the  following  epitaph,  which  had  becA  com- 

yowd  by  himselt : — 

A.ioY^\or  Ev'^tofcjps;  'ASirntior  rict  nttn 

JBaehytos  is  said  to  have  eomposed  aerenif 

dramas,  of  which  five  were  satiric,  and  lohave 
been  thirteen  times  victor.  This  great  drama- 
tist was  m  realiiy  the  creator  of  tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus,  and  thus  introduced  the  regu- 
lar dialogue.  He  abridged  the  immoderate 
kagth  of  (be  cbond  odes,  making  them  subser- 
vkit  10  die  main  iaterest  of  the  plot,  and  ex- 
panded the  short  epistxle-^  intoscenes  of  compe- 
tent extent.  To  iliesc  improvements  in  the 
economy  of  tbe  drama  he  added  the  decorations 
of  art  in  its  exhihiiionu  A  regular  stage,  with 
appropriate  sreneiT,  was  erected ;  the  perform- 
ers were  furni-^he*!  with  becoming  dre!vse«:,  and 
raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  represented, 
by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus;  whilst  the  face 
wus  brought  to  the  heroic  cast  by  a  mask  of  pro- 
portionate size  and  strongly  tnarked  character ; 
which  WHS  also  so  conlrivt-d  as  to  give  p<iwer 
and  distinctness  to  the  Toice.  And  the  hero  of 
Maralhon  aad  Salami!  did  net  disdefai  to  eone 
forward  in  person  as  an  actor,  like  his'  predeces- 
sor Thespis.  He  paid  moreover  great  attention 
laike  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  figure 
lances  himself:  in  which,  declining  the  assists 
aaee  of  the  regular  ballet-masters,  he  carelVilly 
iaalmcted  hi.s  choristers;  one  of  whom,  Telestes, 
was  sQch  a  proficient  in  the  art,  as  distinctly  to 
tapre—  hy  once  alone  the  various  oeeaitcnees 
of  the  plav.  Among  his  other  improreroents  is 
OMntiooed  the  introdoction  of  a  practice,  which 
nbwquentiy  became  cMaUiilied  as  n  ued  and 
PaBTlL-9T 


essen  t  lal  role,  tlie  removal  of  all  deeds  oi  btood* 
shed  and  murder  from  public  view.  In  short, 
so  mauy  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
and  additions  of  iEschylus,  thai  he  wa.s  c(M»- 
sidered  by  the  Athetuans  as  the  Father  of  tra* 
gedy  ;  and,  as  a  markof  distingoisbed  honour 
paid  to  his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree  after 
his  death,  that  a  chorus  should  be  allowed  to 
any  [Kxt  who  chose  to  re-exhibit  tbe  dramas  of 
iEischylus.  In  philosophical  sentiments,  iE»- 
chylus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean.  In 
his  extant  draiii.i.s  ilic  tenets  of  this  sect  nmy 
occasionally  be  traced:  as,  deep  veneraticm  in 
what  concerns  the  goos ;  high  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the  nuptial  Inind  ;  the 
immurialiiy  of  the  soul;  the  origin  of  names 
from  iropositiun  and  not  from  nature ;  the  im- 
portance qf  nun^rs ;  the  science  of  phniof- 
nomy  ;  and  the  sacred  character  of  sopfHianiB. 
Aristophanes,  in  that  invaluable  corrifd}',  the 
Frogs,  has  sketched  a  must  lively  character  of 
JEschylus ;  and  thus  enabled  as  to  ascertain  fkm 
light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  iam^ 
diate  posterity.  His  temper  is  there  depicted 
as  proud,  stern,  and  impatient ;  his  sentiments 
puie,  noble,and  warlike ;  his  genius  inventive, 
magnificent,  and  towering,  even  to  occide—l 
extravagance ;  his  style  bold,  lofty,  and  impetu- 
ous, fuil  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderousex- 
pressions;  whUst  in  the  dramatic  arrangement 
of  his  pieces  there  remained  much  of  aneieni 
simplicity  and  somewhat  even  of  uncenth  rnde 
ness.  "Vet  still  in  the  estimation  of  the  righ^ 
minded  and  judicious,  he  ranked  supreme  il 
tragedy.  Even  the  majestic  dignity  oif  8o|Ao> 
clt*-^  Nnvs  at  nnre  before  the  gigantic  powers  of 
yEschylus ;  and  nothing  .save  ignorance  and 
vitiated  taste  dare  for  a  moment  to  set  n  p  n  rival 
in  thephilosophic  Eanmdea.  With  thepOTtraiL 
thus  drawn  Aristophanes,  the  opmioBe  of 
the  ancient  critics  in  general  coincide.  Diony- 
sius  lauds  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  cnaracters,  the  originality  of  his 
ideas,  tbe  force,  variety,  and  beantr  of  his  lan« 
guage.  Looginus  speaks  of  the  hold  magni- 
ficence of  bis  imagery  ,  whihl  h-*  condemn"* 
some  of  his  conceptions  as  rude  and  turgid,  and 
his  expressions  as  not  anfteqnently  over^Hd»> 
ed.  (iuinctilian  ajrain,  among  the  Romans, 
a-ssi^s  him  the  praise  of  dignity  in  sentiment, 
sublimity  of  idea,  and  loftine'ss  in  style  ;  al- 
though ofies  orerehamed  in  diction  and  irr»' 
gular  in  composition.  BuA,  te  the  eyes  of  an* 
tiquity,  was  the  Shakspeare  of  the  Grecian 
drama.  Besides  his  tragedies,  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  an  aeeonnt  of  the  battle  of  Marathen 
in  elegiac  verses.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  that  of  Stanley,  fol.  London,  166S: 
that  of  Glasg.  2  vols,  in  12mo.  174fi,  and  that  of 
Schnts.aTols.8vo.  Hals,  im  HfrmkArL 
Atiyia— Qnin^  10,  e.      Pirn. «. 

Vol.  Max.  9,  c.  1«.  II.  The  Ifcb  nerpefual 

archon  of  Athens.  III.  A  Corinthian  bro* 

tber-iu-law  to  Timnphanes,  intimate  with  Tim* 

oleon.   Phd.  in  7M.  IV.  A  Rhodiaa  sal 

over  Eg3rpt  with  Peneeste*  «f  MnBeiwIfc 

Oirt.  4,  c.  8.  y.  A  native  of  Cnldm^lMlMr 

of  rhetoric  to  Cicero.   Cic  in  Brut. 

JE»6nn,  I.  a  Phrygian  pUkMopher,  whe^ 
though  originally  a  slave,  procured  his  liberty  by 
the  sallies  of  his  genius.  He  travelled  over  the 
gnalail  part  of  Otcece  and  Bupi,b«tehiaAr 
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gr  irbom  he  was  sent  to  eonniil  the  oracle  or 
elphi.  Id  this  commission,  ^sop  behaved 
vith  great  severity,  and  saiihcally  compared  ihe 
Delpiian&tofloatmgsticlB,  which  appear  large 
at  a  distance,  bui  are  nothing  when  brought 
near.  The  Delphians,  offended  with  his  sarcas- 
tic remark>,  accused  him  uf  having  secreted  one 
of  the  sacred  vessels  of  Apollo's  temple,  and 
Ihrew  him  down  fnm  •  rock,  561 B.  C.  Maxi- 
mns  Planudes  has  written  life  in  Greek  ;  but 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  biographer  who 
falsely  asserts  that  the  myiholo^ist  was  short 
and  deformed.  Maap  ded  icated  his  fables  lo  his 
MttroD  Crasns;  bat  what  appears  iMnr  mder 
rii-^  n;im'\  is,  nodoubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the 
fables  and  apologues  of  wits  before  and  after  the 
age  of  ^sop,  conjointly  with  his  own.  Plut. 

in  Solon  — Fhad.  1,  fab.  2,  1.  2,  fab.  9.  II. 

Claudus,  an  actor  on  Ihe  Roman  stage,  very  in- 
timate with  Cicero.    He  amassed  an  immense 
fortune.  His  son  melted  precious  siooes  to 
drink  at  hia  entertafDments.  Aral.  %  Stk 
T.  239.— Fa/  Max  —  Flin. 
JEtbha.    Vid.  Part  III. 
jETiA,  a  poem  of  Callimacbus,  in  which  he 
spala  of  aacnfic<S|«nd«f  the  naaacriii  which 
tner  were  oflfinred.  Mkft.  10,  ep.  4. 

AnoN,  or  Eetion,  a  famous  painter.  He 
drew  a  painting  of  Alexander  going  to  celebrate 
his  mptials  with  Ratane.  ThS  piece  was 
much  valued,  and  was  erposed  to  public  view 
at  the  Olympic  games,  where  it  grained  much 
applause  that  the  president  o!  ttic  iratnts  gave  > 
the  painter  his  daoghter  in  mariiage.  Cic.  Br. 

ArRiNnrs,  T,  (Lnc.)  a  Latin  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Terence,  often  compared  to  Menander, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  He  is  blamed  for  the 
nanatoral  graiificaiioos  which  he  menikos  in 
hb  writbini,9ome  ftagmenls  ofwfaleh  are  to  be 
found  in  Ine  r orpus  Poetarum.  Qvint.  10,  c. 
X.—SueUm.  Ner.  \\.-~HoraL  8,  ep.  1,  v.  57.— 

Cic.  dtfen.  1,  c.  S.~A.  flUL  13,  c.  R.  II. 

A  general  of  Pompev,  conquered  hy  Cacjar  in 
Spain.    Sueton.  in  C(rs.  34.— /■•/«/.  in  Pomp. 

III.  CI.  a  man  who  wrote  a  severe  satire 
against  Mero,  for  which  he  was  put  todeathin  the 
PiKNiianeonsp  irncy.  Tlwft.— IV.  Potftiui,  a 
plebeian,  who  said  before  Calieula  that  he  would 
willmgly  die  if  the  emperor  could  recover  from 
the  distemper  he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
eoveicd,  and  Afraaiua  waaput  to  death  that  be 
Bdcht  not  fbrfeH  his  wonl.  DU. 

AoALLA,  a  woman  of  Corcvra,  who  wrole  a 
treatise  upon  grammar.   JMm.  1. 

AoAMKDsa  and  Ttowwiiaa,  two  architects 
who  made  the  entrance  of  thetemple  of  Delphi, 
for  which  they  demanded  of  the  god  whatever 
gift  was  most  advantageous  for  a  man  to  receive. 
Eifbt  davs  after  they  were  fotmd  dead  in  their 
bed.  Fhtdrasm.  adL4ML^-Cb;  TWc. 
147— PiMtt.  f,  e.  11  andSTffimndiflerent 
account 

AoiMRMNoN,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argns, 
wasbrother  to  Menelaos,  and  son  of  Ptisthenes 
the  son  of  Atreus.  Homer  calls  them  sons  of 
Atreus,  which  is  false,  upon  the  authority  of  He 
■iod,  Apollodorus,  dec  Vid.  PUstAmes.  When 
Atrras  was  dead,  his  brother  Thyestex  seised 
Che  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  removed  Agamem- 
non and  Bfenelans,  who  fled  to  Polyphidus,  king 


of  Sicjon,  and  hence  to  CEaeu^,  king  of  iEtob^ 
where  they  were  educated.  Agamemnoi.  vomp 

ried  ('lyiemnesira,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  both 
daughters  ofTyndarus,  kln^  of  Sparta,  who  as* 
sisted  them  to  recover  their  ftther's  kingdoou 
Alter  the  banishment  of  the  osorner  to  Cyihera,- 
Agamemnon  establtsbed  himself  at  Mycens, 
whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  his  father-in-law  at 
Sparta.  When  Helen  was  stolen  by  Faix^ 
Agamemnon  was  elected  commander  in  driaf off 
the  Grecian  forces  going  ai^ainst  Troy ;  and  he 
showed  bis  zeal  in  the  cau.sc  bv  furnushing  100 
ships,  and  lending  60  more  to  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis,  where 
Apmemnon  saerMced  his  daughter  to  appeasa 
Diana.  Vid.  Jphigrnia.  During  the  Trojan 
war  Agamemnon  behaved  with  much  valour; 
but  bis  qnarrd  with  AchiUes,  whose  mistre^vs  he 
took  by  force,  was  fatal  lo  the  Greeks.  Vid. 
Briseis.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  Ca5.sandra, 
fell  to  his  share  and  Ibrctold  him  that  his  wife 
woold  pot  him  to  death.  He  gave  no  credit  to 
this,  and  retnmed  to  Argoa  with  Casaaodra. 
Clytemnestra,  with  her  adulterer  .£gisthtll^ 
prepared  to  murdct  htm;  and  as  he  came  from 
the  bath,  to  embarra.ss  him,  she  gave  him  a  tunic, 
whose  sleeves  were  sewed  together,  and  while 
he  attempted  to  pat  it  on,  die  brought  him  to 
the  ground  ■«  iih  a  stroke  of  a  haichct,  and  jEgis- 
thus  seconded  her  blows.  His  death  was  re- 
venged by  his  son  Orestes.  Vid.  Clytemnestra, 
Menelaus,  and  OrtsUs.  Homer.  Jl.  1,  2,  Sec 
()d.  4,  SLC.—  Ovid.  de  Rem.  Am.  v.  777.  Met. 
12,  V.  dO.—Hifgin.  tab.  88  and  97.— .S/rc*.  8.— 
Tkucyd.  I,  c  9.—jElian,  F.  B.  4,  c.  2a— 
Dietys  Crk.  1,  8,  dcc—AMW  Pkn/g.—^ 
pkod.  in  Elect.—  Euripid.  in  Orest. — Senec.  in 
Aaam.—Paus.  2,  c.  6,  1.  9,  c,  40,  &c.—  Virg. 
^En.  6,  V.  838,—MeUtt  2,  c.  3. 

Aasrftiioa,  L  oommander  of  Agamemnon's 
fleet  Bmtr.  if.5l— — It  The  son  of  AnesiM^ 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgtia,  who,afler  the  niin 
of  Troy,  was  carried  by  a  storm  into  Cypres^ 
where  be  bvilt  Puihos.  Pmu-S,  e.  Ana. 
II.  2. 

AoARisTA,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who 
married  Xaniippus.  She  dreamed  thai  she  had 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  sometime  after  became 
mother  of  Perides.  Pha.  im  JVr»a.~J»radsf . 

6,  c.  131. 

AoAsicLEs,  kine  of  Sparta,  was  son  of  Ar> 
chidamus,  and  one  of  the  ProelidB.  He  used 
to  say  that  a  king  ought  to  govern  his  subjects 
as  a  father  governs  his  children.  Pavs.  3,c.7. 
— Plvt.  in  Apopk. 

AoATHARCHlnAS,  1.  a  general  of  Corinth  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Tkucifd.  2,  c  83. 
II.  A  Samian  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  stones,  and  a-historv'  of  Per- 
sia and  Phoenice,  besides  an  account  ot'  the  Red 
Sea,  of  Europe,  and  A^ia.  Some  make  him  a 
natiire  of  <7nldQs,  and  add  that  he  floorisfaed 
about  177  B.  C.    Joseph,  ami.  Ap.  t 

AoATHiAS,  a  Greek  historian  of  .£olia.  A 
poet  and  historian  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  t>f 
who<«  reign  he  published  the  history  in  five 
hooks.  Several  of  his  epigrams  are  found  in 
the  Anthvlncin.  His  hist.irv  is  a  spquel  to  that 
of  Procopius.  The  best  edition  Is  that  of  PariSL 
fol.  IfiOO. 

AqItho,  T  a  Samian  liistonan,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  Scythia.  IL  A  poet,  who 
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iouywhad  406  B.  G.  UL  A  laurned  and  me- 1  the  fmaJ^ot  ihe Proelidse,  made  kng  in  prefeiv 

lodious  musician,  who  flni  inirodiMcd  Mwgs  in  f  elie«  to  nis  ncpdew  Leotycbtdes.    He  tondf 

tragedy.  ArvUol.  in  Poet.  He  was  rhe  cou- 
tcmiAirary  aad  Ineuil  ui  Kuripide».  Ai  hu» 
house  PlaUi  lays  ihe  scene  of  his  Sifmposium, 
given  in  honaur  ot  a  tra-^ic  viciorj'  won  by  ihe 


poet.  A^Ailum  wa.^  no  mean  drarualu^t.  Plato 
roprebcui^  hiin  as  abuuuduig  in  Uie  iniul  exqui- 
aiie  oniameais  and  tbe  most  dazxlioxwiutiieses. 
Aiistophaaes  pays  a  handsome  triboie  lo  his 
inemury  as  a  }>oci  ami  a  man,  in  the  Rana, 
vbere  Bacchus  caiJ.s  him  dyM'j„*  ■r  in'-hi  <ru; 
M0iiH(  nitf  ^tA*<{.  In  the  'TkesmopkoriazvMe, 
which  was  exhibited  six  years  before  the  liana, 
Agaihon,  then  alive,  is  introduced  as  the  Iriend 
ot  Eunpiiles,  and  ridiculed  lor  his  efleminncy. 
Be  IS  there  hrooghl  on  the  stage  in  female  at- 
tin,  and  dsaerifaad  as 

rw»at*<^*ir>t,  ixj^it^timfuUtt  ft**' — i9i- 

Hts  poetry  seems  to  have  correspooded  with  bis 
personal  appearance:  profuse  in  trope,  inflection, 
and  ineuipiior;  glilterinij  with  sparkling  ideas, 
ami  tiowiiijfsotUj  aJuog, with  ha rmonioua words 
•nd  nice  eonsiraeiioB,  bat  defleieot  fai  manly 
tboaghl  and  vigour.  A'.^athon  may,  in  some 
de^ee,  be  charged  wiih  having  begun  the  de- 
cline uf  true  tn^edy.  It  was  he  who  first  com- 
meaced  the  practice  of  inserting  cboroses  be- 
twixt the  actii  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  ref- 
erence wliatever  to  the  ci/cumstances  of  the 
piece:  thus  infringiDg  the  law  by  which  the 
eboras  was  made  one  of  the  actors.  Aristotle 
blames  him  also  for  want  of  judgment  in  select- 
ing loo  extensive  subjecus.  He  '  occasionally 
wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  (a  transition 
lowaras  Ihe  New  Comedy)  one  of  which  was 
enlledtheffMeer;  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
neither  seriously  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  Idyl.'  One  of  his  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  Oiymp.  91si,  3,  B.  C.  416.  He 
too,  like  Enr  pi  Its,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
the  Macedonian  Archelaus.  He  died  before 
th  0  r e  preienlatioii'or  the  JtaaA**— Imri. 

AoATaBetca,  1.  a  youth,  sun  of  a  potter,  who 

made  him<:cir  master  of  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
Sicily ;  but,  being  defeated  at  Himera  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa. 
He  aflerwanls  passed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Crotona.  He  died  in  his  72d 
year,  B.  C.  289,  after  a  reisrn  of  28  years  cf 
mingled  prosperity  and  adversity.    PlmL  in 

rpM.'Jtaatta. «  and  ^.—pH^.  15.— DM. 
(cc.  II.  A  son  of  Lvsimarhus.  falffn 

prisoner  by  the  Qette.   He  \va«;  ransomed,  and 
married  t^rsandra,danghter  of  Ptolemy  La^us. 
Aa»iiHi>CR,  a  sculptor  of  Rhodes  under  Ves- 

Csstan,  who  made  a  representation  of  Laocoon's 
istorv,  which  now  passes Ibr  the  bciCnIieof 
•11  ancient  sculpture. 

A«inijw,  a  Piafonie  philosopher,  who  tani^ht 
ihe  immortality  of  the  »oul.  One  of  the  Ptole- 
mies forbade  him  to  continue  his  lectures,  be- 
eause  his  doctrine  was  so  prevalent  thai  many 
of  his  auditors  committed  snieide. 

AncsiLlos,  T.  king  of  Sfwrta,  of  the  fiirotly 
*f  the  AjridT,  was  son  of  Doryssus  and  father 
of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus  in- 
alitnted  his  famous  laws.  Uerodot.'l,  c.  904. — 


war  a^^ainst  AriaxerX('<,  king  of  Pei>ia,  wit! 
:>ucccsa  ;  Dui  111  the  mid.st  ol  his  couauests  ia 
Asia,  he  was  recalled  home  lo  oppose  the  Ath^ 
iiiaii-  and  Ba-otiaiis,  who  desolated  his  country; 
uuil  las  return  was  so  expcdiliou.>>  that  he  pass- 
ed, 111  thirty  days,  over  that  tract  of  country 
which  had  taken  op  a  whole  year  of  Xerze^ 
expedition.  He  demated  his  enemies  at  Coro- 
nea  ;  but  sickne.ss  prevented  the  progress  of  his 
conquests,  and  the  SS})aiians  were  beat  in  every 
engagement,  especialli,'  at  Leucira,  till  he  ap- 
peared at  their  head.  Though  delbrtnod,  small 
of  stature,  and  lame,  he  was  brave  ;  and  a  great- 
ness of  soul  compensated  all  the  iinperfectioos 
of  nature.  He  was  as  fond  of  sobriety  as  of 
milimry  discipline ;  and  when  he  went,  in  hit 
80(h  year,  to  assist  Tachus,  king  of  Epypt,  the 
servants  of  the  monarch  could  hardlv  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Lacedaemonian  general  was  eat- 
ing with  his  soldiers  on  the  .ground  barehead- 
ed, and  without  any  covering  to  repose  upon. 
Agesilaus  died  on  his  return  from  ElgyiH,  after 
a  reign  of  36  yearsi  363  B.  and  Im  remains 
were  embalmed  and  hnrai^t  to  Laccdsnnoii* 
Justin.  6,  c.  l.—Plui.  and  C.  Sep.  in  viL-* 
Paus.  3,  c.  9. — Zenopk.  Qrat.  pro  Aga.—— 
IIL  A  brother  of  Themislocles,  who  was  sent 
as  a  spy  into  the  Persian  camp,  where  he  niab> 
bed  Mardooius  instead  of  Xerxes.  PltU.  in 
ParaU. 

AoBBrdus.  I.  king  of  Lacedcemon,  son  of 
PattsaniBS,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the 

Mantineans.  He  reii^nied  14  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  B.  C. 
380.  P«us^3,  c.  5, 1.  8,  c.  B.—Xenoph.  3,  HiJt, 
Grae.-^—ll.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sow- 
ta,  was  succeeded  by  Cleomenes  2d,  B.  C.  oTO. 
Pans.  1,  c.  13,  1.  3,  c.  5. 

AoGBAMMEs,  a  cruel  king  of  the  Gkioga- 
rides.  Hts  nlher  was  a  hairdresser,  of  whom 
the  queen  became  enamoured,  and  whom  she 
made  governor  to  the  king's  children,  to  gratify 
her  pa.ssion.  He  killed  them  to  raise  Aggram- 
mes^  his  son  by  the  queen,  to  the  throne.  OmrL 

Anlo-E,  the  dc'^i'fndants  of  Enrysihenes,  who 
shared  the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proelidse; 
the  name  is  derived  from  Agis,  son  of  Enrya* 
thcnes.  The  family  became  extinct  in  the  per- 
son of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Loonid;is.  Firg. 
.En.  8,  V.  GrhJ. 

Ar.is.  1.  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  (athtr, 
E'l  rysthenes,  and,  uler  a  reign  ofooe year,  was 
siirrefded  by  his  son  Echcstratns,  B.  C.  lOM. 

Paus.  3,  c.  2.  II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 

who  waged  bloody  wars  agaimt  Athens,  and 
restored  liberty  to'many  Greek  eities.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycnrgu^  at 
Sparta,  but  in  vain  ;  the  perfidy  of  friends,  who 
pretended  to  second  his  views,  brought  him  to 
difflcaltiei.  and  he  was  at  last  drag^  from  a 
temple,  where  he  had  taken  refnsre.  to  a  prison, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Ephori. 

FhL  H  Afid.  ni.  Ano'.her,      of  Archi- 

darout,  who  signalized  himself  in  the  war  whieh 
the  Spartans  waged  against  Epidanms.  ffa 
obtained  a  vidorv  at  Mnntinra,  nnd  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  Pelopoimesian  war.  He  reigned 
27  years.  T%ucyd.  8  and  A.— Paus.  3,  e.  8  and 
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■f  Sp&.ui,  wbu  eadeavoared  to  delirer  Greece 
tnm  tbe  einj<i  re  of  Macedonia,  wichibe  aatuA- 

anck  01  lUe  Persians.  He  was  conquered  in 
the  aiiernp!,  und  slum  by  Aniipater,  Alexau- 
der'j>gc'iii.  i  ul,  ami  0300  Laceils'timniaiis  perish- 
ed WikU  him.  Curt.  C,  c.  1. — Diod,  17. — Jut- 
Itik  13,  c.  i,  Ac.-— V.  An  Arcadian  in  the 
eipetli;ion  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Arta- 

zerxes.   PvLy<cn.  7,  c.  18.  YL  A  poet  ol 

AraoB,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia, 
and  !HL>d  thai  Bacchus  and  the  sons  ol'  Leda 
would  give  way  to  his  hero  when  a  god.  CurL 
8,  c.  5. 

AouAOPHON,  an  excellent  Greek  painiei. 
P<ti».35,e.8. 

Aai.Afs,  the  poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
nounced by  ilie  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges, 
kiogofLj  dia.  PUn.  7,c.  46.—  Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  1. 

AoNOiNC8,an  Athenian  vinin,  who  disguised 
her  MX  to  team  medicine.  She  was  taught  by 
IIicr.i]iliilas  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when 
em|vioycd,  always  diM:uveieii  hei  m:xio  herpa- 
tieuis.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prae* 
tice,  that  the  males  of  het  profession,  who  were 
now  out  of  ernployment,  accused  her  before  the 
Areopagus  orcorrupuon.  She  cotilew.!  her 
sex  tu  the  judges,  and  a  law  was  imineduuelj 
made  lo  empower  all  fteeborn  women  to  levn 
midwifer)'.    Ilygin.  fab.  274. 

Agson,  son  of  Nicut-s  was  nrfvent  at  the 
taking orSamoobjr Pericles.  In  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  be  went  against  Potida;a,  but  aban- 
doned his  expedition  through  disease.  He  built 
Atnpin[«'!i^,  u  !iosf  iiihiihitniHs  rebelled  to  Bra- 
$ida.s,  w  hum  they  regarded  8s  their  founder,  for- 
getful of  Agnon.    Tkmcfd.  9, 3,  Ac. 

AcNONincs,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Pini-ns  to  Ni- 
eanor.  When  the  people  recollected  wliat  Mr- 
rices  Phocion  had  rendered  them,  they  raited 
bin  siatnes,  and  pof  to  death  nb  afieuKr. 
Fhli.  and  Sep.  in  Phocion. 

AoAMaua,  and  Aootiu,  festivals  in  Rome, 
eelebraled  three  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  Ja- 
nus or  Agonius.  Thevwere  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma,  nnd  on  the  festive  days  the  chief  priest  used 
to  orfer  a  ram.  0»id.  J^uL  1,  T.  3l7.^r«rrw. 
dtL.L.b. 

AoOwm  CAPmnJm,  games  celebrated  every 

fifih  vnr  upon  the  Capitoline  hill.  Prize.*;  were 
proposed  for  agiliiyarid  strength,  as  well  as  for 
poetical  and  literary  composition.s.  The  poet 
Blatius  publicly  recited  there  hisTbebaid,  wakh 
was  not  reeeived  with  much  applause. 

AcoHACHiTTs,  a. sculptor  of  Pharo.s,  who  made 
a  statue  of  Venus  for  the  people  of  Athens,  B. 
0.180. 

AcrtRAN^^Ni,  ten  ipagistrates  at  Athens,  who 
watched  over  the  city  and  port,  and  inspected 
Whatever  was  exposed  to  sale. 

Jtu  Lax,  wa.<;  enacted  to  distribute 
th)  Ronun  |>eople  all  the  lands  which 


flwy  had  gained  bv  ronquest.  It  was  first  pro- 
poaied  A.  U.  C.  268,  by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius 


Vicellino^,  and  rejected  hf  the  oeuita.  This 
produced  dLssen.sions  between  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  Cassiu."!.  upon  .seeing  the  ill 
success  of  the  new  regnlations  he  pronosed,  of- 
fered to  distribute  amonf  the  pe(^  tike  money 
which  was  pTodvoed  mm  tte  eoni  uf  Sicily, 
after  it  had  been  brought  and  sold  in  Rome. 
This  act  of  liberality  the  people  refused,  and 


tranquillity  wa.s  .vxin  after  re-establi.»^hed  in  the 
slate,  li  wa.-i  proposed  a  second  time,  A  U« 
U.  'Jti),  by  the  irit>uue  Licinius  Slului  but  with 
no  belier  success:  acd  so  great  were  the  tumults 
whirh  followed,  thai  one  ul  the  tnbuDes  of  the 
people  was  killed,  and  many  oi  the  senaioni 


fined  for  than  opporiiiM. 

U.  C.  ftJO,  persti nded  the  tribune  TiberiusGrac- 
chus  to  propose  it  a  liurd  time}  and  although 
Ociavius,  Uis  colleague  in  tlie  tii>nei>hip,  up* 
posed  it,  yet  Tiberius  made  it  pass  into  a  law 
aAer  much  aliercaiion,  and  commissioners  were 
authnrized  to  make  a  divi!»iun  i>l  ilie  land.s. 
This  law  at  last  proved  liual  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome  under  J.  Gbsar.  /W.  3,  c.  3  and  UU« 
Cic.  pro  Ljrg.  A'^r. — Lir.  2,  c.  41. 

Auricula,  the  father-ui-law  o(  the  historian 
Tacitus,  wbu  wrote  hiA  hie.  Ue  was  emineat 
for  hispnblic  and  private  virtues.  Ue  wasfov* 
emor  «  Britain,  and  first  discovered  It  lo  to 
an  i-^land.  Ddinitinn  envied  his  viriues  ;  he 
culled  him  Irom  the  province  he  had  governed 
wi:li  equity  and  moderation,  and  ordered  him  to 
enter  Rome  in  the  night,  that  no  triumph  might 
be  granted  to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  with- 
out betraying'  any  resentment,  he  retired  lo  a 
peacelul  solitttde,  and  the  eo^jeifmeiu  ol  the  so* 
cieiy  of  a  fifw  Mends.  He  died  in  his  6fllh 
year,  A.  D.  93.    Tacit,  in  Agric 

M.  Aorippa  VipsANiLs,  I.  a  celebrated  R<v 
man,  who  obtained  a  victor}-  over  S.  Pompey, 
and  favoured  the  cause  of  Augustus  at  the  uu* 
tie  of  Actium  and  Philippi,  where  he  behaved 
with  s:reat  valour.  He  advi.sed  his  imperial 
friend  tore-establish  tbe  republiran  government 
at  Roese,  but  he  was  overruled  by  Mecaenaii 
In  his  expeditions  in  Gaul  and  Germany  he  ob- 
tained several  victuries,  but  rcfti-scd  ilie  honours 
of  a  triumph,  and  turned  bis  liberality  towards 
the  embeliishtng  of  Borne,  and  tlie  raisinc«f 
magnilleevt  tmiidiniiB,  one  of  which,  the  nni- 

ilu'i  ri,  still  exists.  Afler  hv  had  retired  for  two 
years  to  Miiylene,  in  consequenee  of  a  quarrel 
with  Marcellus,  Augustus  recalled  him,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  h  is  rejjard,  cave  himliis  daughter  Julia 
in  inarnacro,  and  lell  him  the  care  uftheempirc, 
durin?  an  absence  of  two  years  employed  in 
visiting  the  Roman  proviiices  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  He  died,  nnivefsatlflBaenied,  at  Boiiie, 
in  the  51st  year  of  bis  aee,  12  B.  C.  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  tbe  tomb  which  Augustus 
had  prepared  for  himself.  He  hart  been  married 
three  times;  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  Aniens^ 
lo  Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  to  Julia, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  Caius,  and  Lu- 
atLS  CSssaares,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  Agrippina, 
sohI  JaKa.  His  snn,  C.  CSMar  Agrmpa,  wai 
adopted  by  Au?iisni5.  and  made  consol,  bythe 
flattery  of  tbe  Roman  people,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  This  promising  yonth  went  to 
Anaenia  on  aaexpeditioo  against  the  Persiaao^ 
where  he  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  treach- 
erous hand  of  LolHus,  the  t^ovemor  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  He  languished  for  a 
litUe  time,  and  died  in  Lycia.  His  younger 
brother,  L.  Cresar  Agrippa,  was  likewise  adopt- 
ed  by  nis  grandfather  Aueustus;  but  he  was 
soon  after  banished  to  Campania,  for  iLsing  se- 
ditioin  laiMniage  against  his  besiefoctor.  India 
7th  vearorniBerile,  kevNNM  liavebeeBveeRll* 
ed,  nad  not  Livin  and  Tiberias,  jealous  of  »h«! 
partiaJttty  of  Augustus  for  him,  on'ared  bin*  ta 
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•tiled  ferocious* and  fui\'agef^d  he  ^ve  him- 
the  name  of  Neptune,  because  he  was  fund 
«r  Hwung.  Vifg,  Jbm.  8,  y.  689L— l&r<U.  1,  od. 

6.  11.  SjrWins,  a  son  of  Tibertnu  Sylvius, 

king  of  Latium.  He  reigned  33  years,  and  was 
succefileci  hv  his  son  Romulus  Sylvius.  Dionys. 

Ual,  1,  c.  U.  lU.  One  of  Uae  aervaats  of  the 

■Biwtd  prinee  aawwari  hie  wmmt,  and  raised 

commotions.    Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  37.  IV.  A 

consul,  who  conquered  the  .£qui.  V.  A 

philosopher.  Diof.  VL  Herodes,  a  son  of 

Aristobulus,  grandson  of  the  trreat  Herod,  who 
became  tutor  to  the  grandchilo  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  soon  after  imprisoned  by  the  '.uspiciou.s  ty- 
tant.  When  Cahgula  ascended  the  throne,  hvs 
JhTooritewasraleiKdiprcseoted  with  a  chain 
of  gold  as  heav  y  as  that  which  had  lately  con- 
teed  btiQ,  and  made  king  of  Jadea.  He  was 
a  popular  character  with  the  Jews;  and  it  is 
■aid,  that  while  they  were  flattering  him  with 
Mie  appellation  of  god,  an  angel  of  Ood  atnick 
bim  with  the  lousy  disease  of  which  he  died,  A. 
D.  43.  His  sou  ul°  the  same  name,  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  deprived  ofbia  kingdom  by 
Claudius,  in  exchange  for  other  provinces.  He 
was  with  Titus  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Jeru- 
nlem,  and  died  A.  D.  94.  It  was  oefore  him 
that  St.  Paol  pleaded,  and  made  aMnlimof  his 
inceKiiuuii  cuimnerev  wiin  nts  amer  Derenicv. 

Jw,  n.  V,  \:,f;  —  T<icit.  y,  rust.  c.  8i. — vii. 

Menenius,  a  Roman  'i:eneral,  who  obtained  a 
triomph  over  the  Sabines,  appeased  the  popu- 
lace of  Rome  by  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
belly  and  the  limbs,  nnd  erected  the  new  office 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  261.  He 
died  poor,  but  universally  regretted ;  his  fooe- 
ndwflsat  the  expense  of  the  public,  from  wMeii 
also  his  daughters  received  dowries.  Lir.  2,  c. 

32.  rior.  1,  c.  23.  VIII.  A  mathematician 

in  the  reign  of  DonMra ;  ha  wis  a  natin  of 
Bithvnia.  • 

AoRtpptNA,  I.  a  wife  of  Tiberius.  The  empe- 
ror repudiated  her  to  mnrrv  Julia.    Svrion.  in 

Tik.  7.  IL  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  and 

grantl-danghfef  to  Aognng.  ShemarnMOer- 
BBanicns,  -whom  she  accomnnnied  in  Syria  ;  and 
when  Piso  poisoned  him,  .sne  carried  his  a.shes 
to  Italy,  antl  accused  his  murderer,  who  stab- 
bed him.se1f  She  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
Tiberius,  who  exiled  her  in  an  island,  where 
she  died,  A.  D  'J*),  for  w,mt  of  bread.  She  left 
nine  children,  and  was  universallydistinguish- 
•dferintrepidity  and  emfngal  affection.  Taeit. 

1,  Ann.  c  2.  Sic  —ffueUm.  in  Tib.  59.  III. 

Mia,  daughter  of  Oerraanicus  and  Agrippina, 
ma rri ed  Dom  i  t  i OS noha rbos,  by  whom  sh e  had 
Nera  After  her  husband's  dei^,  she  married 
bertmde.the  emperor  Clandhw,  whom  she  de- 
stroyed to  make  Nero  "iuccpefl  to  the  throne. 
After  many  cruelties  and  much  licentiousnejis, 
she  was  astassinated  by  order  of  her  .son,  A.  D. 
59.  She  left  menKiirs  which  assisted  Tar  itus  in 
the  composition  of  his  mmals.  The  town  which 
«|iebnilt,  where  she  was  bom,  on  the  borders  of 
fbe  Rhine,  and  called  Agrifpima  Cohnia,  is 
Ibt  modern  Cdngnt.  TkeU.  Amu.  4,  c.  75,  I. 
12,  c.  7,  22. 

AoanTEaA,  I.  an  ttmirersary  sacrifice  of 
goats,  offered  to  Diana  at  Athens.  It  was  in- 
ttituted  by  Callimachns  (he  Pnlemarch,  who 
vovcd  to  act  lAoe  to  the  goddesa  so  many  foats 


dMK  anHht  be  eaeaiea        In  •  Mi 

which  he  was  going  to  fight  again.st  the  troopt 
ot  Darius,  who  had  mvaded  Aiiica.  1  he  qnMh 
tity  ofHhe  slain  was  so  great,  that  a  iiimi  iflii 
number  of  goats  could  not  be  procured :  them 
fore  they  were  limited  lo  five  hundred  ever% 
year,  till  they  equalled  the  number  of  Per.siank 

slam  in  baule.  IL  A  temple  of  A^ra  in 

Peloponnesus,  eieded  to  the  goddea  tuiaer  da» 
name.    Paus.  7,  c.  26. 

AuALA,  the  surname  of  the  Servilii  at  Rome. 

Ajax,  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribos  or  Eri- 
boea,  daughter  of  Alcathotut,  was,  next  to  Achil^ 
les,  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojaa 
war.  He  eni,'agcd  Hector,  with  whom,  at  part* 
ing,  he  exchanged  arms.  After  the  death  o( 
Arhilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their  elaiai 
to  the  arms  of  the  dead  hero.  When  they  were 
given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  was  so  enraged  that 
he  slaughtered  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  sons  of  AtreuS|  vho  had 
given  the  preference  to  Ulysses,  and  Mafabed 
himself  with  his  sword.  The  blood  which  ran 
to  the  ground  from  the  wound  was  changed 
into  the  flower  hyacinth.  Some  say  that  ha 
was  killed  by  Paris  in  battle;  others,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Ulysses.  His  brHly  was  buried  at 
Sigaeom,  some  say  on  mount  Rhoetus,  and  his 
tomb  was  vinied  and  boooared  tigr  Alexander. 
Herenles,  aeeoidfaig'  lo  aome  avthors,  prayed 
to  the  gods  that  his  friend  Telamon,  who  was 
childless,  might  have  a  son  with  a  skin  as  im- 
penetvableas  the  skm  of IheNenuean  lion ,  wh  ich 
tie  then  wore.  His  prayers  were  heard.  Jupiter, 
under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  promised  to  grant 
the  petition ;  and  when  Ajax  was  bom,  Hercules 
wranped  bin  up  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  rea- 
derra  bis  body  innrineraMe,  except  that  part 
which  was  left  uncovercil  by  a  hole  m  the  sVin, 
through  which  Hercules  htintr  his  quiver.  This 
Vlrinerable  part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  some 
say,  behind  the  neck.  Q.  Calab.  1  and  4.— 
AfMnd.  3,  c.  10  and  iZ.—PkHottr.  in  Heroic. 
C.  Vi.— Pindar.  Jsikm.  G—Ifomrr.  11.  1,  &c. 
Od.  il.'-DieiM  cm.  St.— Dares  Pkry.  9.— 
Ooid.  m.  tB^Bbnd.  %  Sat.  3.  v.  197.—^. 
frin.  fab.  107  and  212.— Patis.  1,  c.  3.'>,  1.  5,  C 

19,  II.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  Locris, 

was  surnamed  Locrian,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  son  of  Telamon.  He  went  with  forty  shin 
to  the  Trojan  war,  as  being  one  of  Helen^l  sait- 
ors,  T h c  n  i  <:h 1 1  h at  T  roy  was  taken  he  offered 
violence  to  Cassandra,  who  fled  into  Minerva's 
temple;  and  for  this  offence,  as  he  retamed 
home,  the  sfoddess,  who  had  obtained  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  and  the  power  of  terap>esls  froia 
Neptune,  destroyed  hb  ship  in  a  storm.  Ajax 
swam  to  a  rock,  and  said  that  he  was  safis,  in 
spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  impiety  offended 
Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his  trident, 
ana  Ajax  inrobled  into  the  sea  with  part  of  tbr 
rock,  and  was  drowned.  Hia  body  wa<»  aftar- 
w,Trds  found  hy  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep 
offered  on  his  tomb.  Vir^.  Mn.  1,  v.  43,  Stc. — 
thmer.  II.  2,  13,  Ac.  Od.  A.—Hvfrin.  fab.  116 
and  S73.— PMIwtfr.  Jet.  ^  c  VL  Sitm.  ir 
Afram. — HimU.  epod.  10,  19.— Awt.  10,  e  IB 
and  31. — The  two  Ajnccs  were,  as  some  .suf»- 
pose,  placed  after  death  in  the  island  of  l^engg, 
a  separate  ptaoe,  leaawed  oalf  ftr  IkebiMMl 
heroes  of  antiquitr. 

Aijuucos,  a  (anow  kin^  of  the  Ooibs,  wbo 
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p/undcred  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius.  He 
was  grestiy  nspeot^  for  ois  military  valour, 
andtniriiig  bis  reign  he  kept  the  &oiiMaen{Mre 
ia  eontinnal  alarms.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
IS  years,  A.  D.  410. 

ALAaOou,  a  nation  near  Pontus.  HerMlU. 
1^0.91 

Alba  Sylvti's,  son  of  Latinus  Sj'lvius,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  ibe  kingdom  of  Latium,  and 
reigned  36  years. 

Amma  Trrrntia,  the  mother  of  Otha  Snei. 

ALria,  a  }H>uple  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Cos. 
BeU.  Civ.  l,c.M. 

Auuia,  two  Rixnan  orators,  of  great  merit, 
nendoBcd  bgr  ^cero  ta  BruL  This  name  is 
commoii  to  many  tribunes  of  the  people.  JJ». 
2,  c.  33,  1.  6,  c.  20.—Sallust.  de  Jug.  BeU. 

Albinovanob  Celsis,  I.    Vid.  Cdsvs.  

II.  Pedo,  a  poet,  contemporary  with  Ovid.  He 
wrote  elegies,  epigrams,  and  heroic  poetry  in  a 
style  !50  elegant  that  he  merited  the  epithet  of 
divine.  Ovid.  ex.  Pont.  4,  ep.  10. —  Q,uinLil.  10, 
e.  5. 

Ai.BtNvs,  1.  was  born  at  Adrumeium  in  Afri- 
ca, and  made  governor  of  Britain  by  Coramo- 
dus.  AAcr  the  imiider  of  Perlinax,  ho  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain.  Se- 
venn  had  also  been  inreMd  with  the  imperial 
dicrnitv  h\  his  own  army ;  and  these  two  rivals, 
With  about  iiO.OtK)  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  empire.  Sever  as  was  con- 
^neror,  and  he  ordered  the  head  of  Albinos  to 
be  cnt  off,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  A.  D.  198.  Albinu.'?,  according  to  the 
exaggerated  account  of  a  certain  writer,  called 
Codras,  was  ftmouB  for  his  voracious  appetite, 
and  sometimes  eat  for  breakfast  no  less  than  500 
figs,  100  peaches,  SO  pounds  of  dry  raisins,  10 

melons,  and  400  oysters.  II.  A  pietorian, 

aent  to  8ylla  as  ambassador  from  tne  senate 
during  the  civil  wars.   He  was  put  to  death  by 

Sylla's  soMiers.    Plul.  in  SyU.  III.  A  Ro- 

nian  plebeian,  who  received  the  vestals  into  his 
chariot  in  preference  to  his  family,  when  thev 
fled  from  Rome,  which  the  Gauls  had  sacked. 
Val.  Max.  1,  c.  \.—Liv.  5,  c.  AXi.—Flor.  1,  c. 
13.  IV.  A.  Posthumas,  consul  with  Lucul- 
lan A.  U.  C.  603,  wrote  a  hiatoijr  otf  Rome  in 
Cheek. 

Ai.BOnCi,  I.  a  prince  of  Celtiheria,  to  whom 

Scipio  restored  his  wife.   Arrian.  IL  An 

•Boent  aalirist.   Cie.  in  Brut.  IIL  Tkai, 

an  epicurean  philosopher,  bom  at  Rome;  so 
fund  of  Qreece,  and  Grecian  manners,  that  he 
wished  not  to  pass  for  a  Roman.   He  was  made 

Erenior  of  Sardinia;  bat  hegrewoliensiTeto 
aenate,  and  was  banished.  It  ia  auptjoeed 
that  he  died  at  Athens. 

KxjcjEos,  I.  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Mitr- 
jOM  in  Lesbos,  about  600  vears  before  the  Obm- 
tlan  em.  He  fleil  from  a  battle,  and  his  enemies 
hung  up,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  armour 
which  lie  left  in  the  field,  as  a  monument  of  his 
disgrace.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses. 
Be  was  contemporary  with  the  finn<nis  Sappho, 
to  whom  he  paid  his  afldrefses.  Of  all  his 
I  works  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain, 
fotmd  m  Aiheneus.  Qvintil.  10,  c.  1. — Hero- 
Mk  S.  c.  95.— fliw.  4,  od.  9.— Oc.  4.  TVsc.  c.  33. 
—IT.  A  poet  of  Athens,  said  by  Saidas  to  be 

111''  in\entor  of  tragedy  -III.  A  Wlter  t€ 

eyigiamfc  ■■■  IV.  A  comic  poeL 


Alcamenes,  I.  one  of  the  Agidap,  king  of 
Sparta,  known  by  his  apophthegms.  He  ^uc« 
eceded  hii  teller  TehBeinLaadreicncd  37  jeara. 
Tke  Bakli  iMIed  In  his  re^n.  Fmm.  3,  c 
^1.4,e.4and6.  11.  A  general  of  the  Adie- 
us.  Pdnu.  7,  c.  15.  III.  A  statuary,  who 

Uved  448  B.  C.  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
statues  of  Venus  and  Vulcan.    Pans.  5,  c.  10. 

 IV.  The  commander  of  a  Spartan  fleet,  put 

to  death  by  the  Athenians.  Thuyd.  4,  c.  5,  &e. 

AuMouMt  h  a  Laccdraoaiaii  Touth,  who 
aeeidentallf  pat  ont  one  of  tbeejres  cf  Lycurgus, 
and  was  generously  forgiven  by  the  sage.  Plvt. 

in  Ijjfc.—Paus.  3,  c.  18.  11.  A  Trvjan, killed 

by  Tumua.    Virg.  jEn.  9,  t.  W7. 

Alc^nor.    Vid.  Otkryades. 

AixESTE,  or  Alcestib.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Alcetas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  descended 
from  Prrrhn^  the  son  of  Achillea.  Pmu.  1,  c 
11._1L  A  meial  of  Aletander^  amy, 

brother  to  Perdiccas.  III.  The  eighth  kiM 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  29  years.  1"^^ 

An  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  erenr 
thing  that  had  been  dedicated  in  the  tenmie  of 
Delphi.  Athrn. 

AlcrimIcbiis,  a  celebmied  paialer.  Mk 
3d,  ell. 

ALemlBaa,  an  Afhc&iMi  gepenl,  ttmam 

for  his  enterprising  spirit,  ver«;atile  genius,  and 
natural  fuibles.  He  was  disciple  lo  Socrates. 
In  the  Pelcqxmnesian  war  he  encouraged  the 
Athenians  to  make  an  expedittcm  against  Syrai> 
ctne.  He  was  chosen  general  in  that  war,  and, 
in  his  absence,  his  enemies  accused  him  of  im- 
piety, and  contiscated  his  goods.  Upon  this  be 
fled,  and  stirred  up  the  Spartans  to  make  war 
against  Athens;  and  when  this  did  not  succeed, 
he  retired  to  Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  general. 
Being  recalle«l  by  the  Athenians,  he  obliged  the 
LAccnaemooians'  to  sue  for  peace,  made  several 
conquests  In  Asia,  and  was  received  in  triumph 
at  Athens.  Ifls  popularity  was  of  short  dura- 
Lion  ;  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cyme 
ezpowd  him  again  to  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  fled  to  Phamabazus,  whorr  he  al- 
most induced  to  make  war  upon  Lacedxmon. 
This  was  told  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  gene* 
lal,  whopievailed  a|N»  Phanabuus  tomordcr 
Aleibiades.  Two  servatits  weie  sent  fbr  tbot 
purpose,  and  Ihey  set  on  fire  the  cottage  where 
oewas,  and  killed  him  with  darts  as  he  attempt- 
ed lomahe  his  e^-cnpe.  He  died  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  404  B.  C.  after  a  life  of  per- 
petual diflSculties.  If  the  fickleness  of  hi<  coon- 
tr3rmen  had  known  how  to  retain  amon?  thcta 
th'etalentsof  aman  whodistingnished  himself 
onl  was  admired  wherever  he  went,  they  might 
have  risen  to  greater  splendour,  and  to  the  .sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  His  character  has  been 
cleared  from  the  aspersions  <if  malofolence  by 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,Timi»as,  and  Theo- 
pompos;  and  he  is  known  to  ns  as  s  hero,  who, 
to  the  principles  of  the  debauchee  added  the  in- 
telligence and  sagacity  of  a  statesman,  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  the  general,  and  the  htmmnllf  of 
the  philosopher.  Plvt.  <f-  C.  Nrp.  in  Aldb. — 
Tkucyd.  5,  6  and  7. — 2^nopk.  Hist.  Grttc.  1, 
SLC.—Diod.  lai 

AixtDAMioAS,  a  general  of  the  MeBaenim& 
who  retired  to  Rhc^um,  after  the  laHnfr  r€ 
Itbome  by  the  Spartans,  B.  C.  723    Strah  6. 

Ar^^— ,  a  philosopher  and  orator,  v  ae 
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vrote  a  treatise  on  death.  He  was  purul  to 
Oorgias,  and  flourished  B.  C.  424.  QutfU.^  c.  1. 

Icrs  against  C<  rcyra,  in  Oie  PelopomieBtewar. 
TkMcyd,4,c.  IG,  &c. 

AuaMENEs,  L  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara.  

IL  A  cumic  writer  of  Athens. 

AlwIsous,  I.  a  man  of  Elis.  Paus.  II.  A 

C'  losopher  in  the  second  century,  who  wrote  a 
k,  j-e  doctnna  Flatonis,  the  best  edition  oi' 
wbidi  is  tlie  liimo.  printed  Osom.  1667.  Vid. 

AixiPHRON,  a  philosopber  of  Magnema  in 
tbe  age  of  Alexander.  There  are  .some  epistles 
lA  Gi«ek  that  bear ha»  name,  and  contain  aveiy 

perfect  picture  of  the  costonxs  and  manners  uf 
the  Greeks.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  writer      Uio  4ih  century. 

At^Mjaow,  I.  ajphilosopher,  duiciple  to  Fy- 
thagoras,  bom  in  Cratona.  He  wme  on  physic, 
and  he  wa.<;  the  first  who  dissected  animals  to 
examine  into  the  structure  of  the  human  frame. 

dc.  de  Nat.  D.  6,  c  37.  II.  A  son  of  the 

poet  .£schyltis,  the  I3ih  archon  of  Athens.  

III.  A  son  of  Syllu5,  driven  from  Me.<<senia,with 
the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Heraclidae. 
He  came  to  Athens,  and  Ixom  him  the  Alcmae- 
oai4kB  are  deaeended.  Vid.  Part  Ilf.  Amu. 
1,  c.  18. 

Alcmxosidje,,  a  liolile  lamily  ui  Athens,  de- 
scended from  Alcm^un.  Thoy  undertook  for 
aoo  talents  lo  rebuild  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  been  buret,  and  they  finished  the 
work  in  a  rn  I'f  -plcruiid  manner  than  was  re- 
quired; in  consequence  of  which  they  e^ined 
popularity,  and  by  their  intluence  the  Pythia 
prevailed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Piststra- 
tidflB.  HerotM.6nA6,-^Tkiufd.  6,  e.  69.— 
Ptol.  in  Solon. 

AtjCmak,  a  very  ancient  Ijfrie  poet,  bora  in 
S,ir  .'  ;!5i;i,  and  not  at  Laoedasmoo,  as  some  sup- 
pose. He  wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  li  books 
of  verses,  besides  a  piay  called  Cotymbosas. 
He  flourished  B.  C.  G70,  and  died  of  the  lousy 
di.sea$e.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserve  by 
Alhemeiis  and  others.  Plin.  11,  c.  33. — Paus. 
I,  c.  41, 1. 3,  c.  Ib.—AriMeL  ifist,  Anim.  5,  c.  31. 

AixtSnecs,  a  youth  of  exemplary  virtue,  son 
to  Antigontlii.  PhL  m  Fgrrkr^PiMt.  i,  fid. 
Pan  III. 

AtigMAVNi,  certain  tribes,  oricinalljr  of  the 

Sut'vi,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germans.  Ap- 
pronchiri^r  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  mingled 
with  o  hi.T  p«;ople,  amon?  which  were  probably 
many  Galliclamiliesi  and  then  from  their  heie- 
rogeneons  eompoaftlon  it  is  soppoied  ther  flrst 
assumed  orreceivtrl  the  d'*-i:r-.niinn  of  Alfmans 
Of  Alemanni.  The  country  which  bore  their 
name,  from  their  having  efiecied  in  it  a  resi- 
dence, was  that  tract  which,  including  the  Ty- 
rol, the  country  of  the  Qrison?*,  parts  of  Switzer- 
lanil,  and  all  the  western  b  r  l  r  -  of  the  Rhine, 
extended  also  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Maine. 
Alter  manj  eonflJets  nith  the  Romans  and  the 
Franks,  and  various  rhnnrrr-?  in  thrir  territorial 
limits,  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  Clovis, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  eonniry  be- 
Tood  the  river  Rhine.  From  the  narrow  region 
to  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  confine  them- 
scivi-^,  thi'V  were  sub^eq:iL'niIv  enabled  lO  give 

their  name  to  modem  GernuuDjr.  ' 


Al£mon,  the  father  of  Myscellus.  He  buLll 
C  rotona  in  Magna  Qnecia.  My.scellne  is  often 
called  Akmonidet.  Oi»^Ain.l&T.19andS<ih 

AttTHM,  the  tot  of  the  Haneliihi  jrlo  wai 
king  of  Corinth.   B»  was  ton  of  Hippota& 

Paus.  2,  c.  4. 
AuETiDAS,  (from  aXaofiai,  to  imnder,)  certam 

sacrifices  at  AtHen?:,  in  rpmpmbrance  of  Eri- 
gone,  whtj  w  undcrtNi  wj'.h  a  cioi;  alter  her  lather 
Icarus. 

Al^adjb,  a  royal  funily  of  Larissa  inXhe^ 
saly,  deaeeadedfrom  Aleoas,  king  of  Aaleooi^ 

try.   They  betrayed  thrir  country  to  Xerxes 
The  name  is  often  apjihed  to  the  Thessaliaoa 
without  distinction.    Diod.  16. — HcTodct.  7,  <S* 
6,  vn,^Fau$.  3,  c.  8^  i  7«  C  Mk— wSMoN. 
Anim.  8,  c.  11. 

Ai.t-.XAMKSL.'?,  an  jEtolian,  who  killed  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Lacedxmon,  and  was  soon  after  mnp. 
dered  by  the  people.  Ubf.  36,  c.  34. 

Ai.rxAKDEa  1st,  son  of  Amyntas  was  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He  killed  the  Per- 
sian  amhoandorB  for  their  immodest  behaviour 
to  the  women  of  his  father's  court,  and  was  the 
first  who  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. TT  '  reicrned  43  years,  and  died  451  Bw 
C.   JtLsUn.  7,  c  Z.^Utrodot.  5, 7,  8  and  9. 

ALEXANoaa  9d,  wxi  of  Amyntas  2d,  king^  of 
Macedonia,  was  treacherously  murdered,  B  C. 
370,  by  his  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  held 
the  kingdom  for  tour  years,  and  made  way  for 
Perdiccas  and  PhiUp.  Ju^n.  7,  c.  5,  s»y9, 
Enrydice,  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  was  the  cause 
of  his  murder, 

Alexander  3d,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
son  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  He  was  born  B.  « 
C.  356,  that  night  on  which  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesas  was  burnt  by  Erostratos. 
Two  eagles  perched  for  some  time  on  the  house 
(tf  Philipi  as  if  forelelliog  that  his  son  would 
become  muter  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  was 
pupil  to  Aristotle  during  fire  years,  and  rrrcived 
nis  learned  preceptor's  instructions  with  becom- 
ing  deference  an  d }  !  i sure,  and ererrespeeied 
his  abilities.  When  Philip  went  to  war,  Alex- 
ander in  his  15th  year,  was  left  governor  of 
Maceilonia,  w  here  he  quelleii  a  daiuirerous sedi- 
tion, and  soon  after  fallowed  his  father  to  the 
field,  and  saved  his  life  in  a  battle.  He  wa.^ 
highly  offended  when  Philip  divorced  Olympias 
to  marry  Cleopaira ;  and  ne  even  caused  the 
death  of  Attains,  the  n^  w  queen's  brother.  Af- 
ter this  he  retired  from  court  to  hi^  mother 
Olympia-s,  but  was  rer-alled  :  and  when  Philip 
was  as.sri'ssinated,  he  ptinisln  I  fii-;  niiirdcrcrs ; 
and  by  his  prudence  and  moderation  gained  the 
afleetiottoniisniMeela.  He  conquered  Thmee 
and  nivricum,  ancf  destroved  Thebes ;  and  after 
he  had  been  chosen  chiff  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  Greece,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Persians.  With  3:2,000  foot  and  r>,Ono  horse 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Da ritis 
at  the  Granicus,  he  conmiercd  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  obtained  tw^o  other  cele- 
brated Tietories  over  Darios  at  bras  and  Ar 
bela,  took  Tyre,  after  an  obstina'o  9.\p^r  r.f  s-erf*Ti 
mcmths  and  the  slaui^hter  of  tiXKM)  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  cooT  blood,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Egypt,  Media,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From 
E^rvpt  ne  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammnn, 

aiiil  bribf'i!  thf^  [iri^'";''--,  who  salMt''i!  liini  :r-  i^e 

ac^  of  their  god,  and  n^oined  his  army  to  nay 
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Jum  durioe  honours.  He  built  a  town,  vhlch  he 
caUed  Alexandxia,  on  the  westeru  side  of  the 
Kile,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 

become  the  future  capital  ot'  his  doinuiiuU'.,  and 
to  extend  thccuuiuierce  ut  hi^  subjecib  iruiu  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Ganges.  His  conquests 
were  spread  over  India,  wliere  he  fought  with 
Porus,  a  powerlul  king  ol  the  country ;  and 
ailcr  he  hud  invaded  bcythia,  and  visited  the 
Indian  ocean,  he  retired  to  Babylon^oaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  eaat  He  died  at  Babylon,  the 
2lst  of  April,  in  the  32tl  ye:ir  of  his  age,  aller  a 
reign  ot  i'i  years  and  8  munihs  of  brilliant  and 
continued  soceess,  383  B.  C.  Hu  death  waa 
■Ojmmature  that  some  have  attributed  it  to  the 
eflects  of  poison  and  excess  of  drinking.  An- 
tipater  ha.s  been  accused  of  causing  the  fatal  poi- 
aon  to  be  given  him  at  a  feast ;  auid  perhaps  the 
resentment  of  the  Macedonians,  whose  services 
he  seemed  to  forget  by  intrusting  the  guard  of 
his  body  to  the  Periiaiw,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  so  universally  regretted,  that 
Babylon  was  filled  with  tears  and  lamentations ; 
and  the  Medes  and  Macedonians  declared  that 
no  one  was  able  or  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Manycoospiracies  were  formed  against  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  amm  bot  they  were  all  sea- 
aonably  suppressed.  His  tender  treatment  of 
the  wile  and  mother  of  king  Darius,  who  were 
taken  prisoners,  has  been  greatly  praised ;  and 
the  latter  who  survived  the  death  of  her  son, 
killed  herself  when  she  heard  that  Alexander 
was  dead.  His  great  intrepidity  more  than  once 
endangered  bis  life  \  he  always  fought  as  if  sure 
of  victory,  and  the  terror  of  nis  name  was  often 
more  powerfully  effectual  than  his  arms.  He 
was  always  forward  in  every  engagement,  and 
bore  the  labours  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  soldiers.  During  his  conquest  in 
Asia,  he  founded  many  cities,  which  he  called 
Alexandria  af^er  his  own  name.  When  he 
had  conquered  Darius,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  Cdlisthenes,  who 
refused  to  do  ir,  \va.s  put  to  death.  He  murder- 
ed, at  a  banquet,  his  friend  Clitus,  who  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle,  because  he  enlarged 
upon  the  virtues  and  exoloits  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
ftrred  them  to  those  of  nis  son.  His  victories 
andsucoc  -s  iip-reascd  his  pride ;  he  dressed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  manner,  and  gave  himseU  up 
to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  He  .set  on  fire  the 
town  of  Pcrsepolis,  in  a  fit  of  niadnes";  and  in- 
toxication, encouraged  by  the  courtesan  Thais. 
Yet,  among  all  his  extravagances,  he  was  fond 
of  candour  and  of  troth}  and  when  one  of  his 
officers  read  to  him,  as  lie  sailed  on  the  Hyda.s- 
pes,  a  histnrv'  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
wars  with  Poms,  and  m  which  he  had  too  li- 
berally panegyrized  him,  Alexander  snatched 
the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river,  savin?, "  AVliat  need  is  there  of  such  flat- 
tery"? are  not  the  exploits  of  Alexander  sulii- 
eiently  meritorious  in  themselves  without  the 
eolonring  of  falsehood  V  He,  in  like  manner, 
rejected  a  stalunry,  who  offered  to  cut  mount 
Athoslike  him,  and  represent  him  as  holding  a 
town  in  one  hand  and  poofii^  a  river  from  the 
other.  He  forbade  any  statuary  to  make  hissia- 
tue  except  Lvsippus,  and  any  painter  to  draw 
his  picture  except  Apelles.  On  his  death-bed 
he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiccas^  and  it  was  .^p- 
fwMairt  by  tfaa  atogular  pninllMviMedto 


make  him  his  successor.  Some  time  before  lui 
death,  bis  otficen  asked  him  whom  he  anpoiM* 
ed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  1  and  ne  an- 
swered, The  worthiest  among  you  ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  (added  he,)  my  be.si  fruiodi  will  perform 
my  funeral  obsequies  with  blcHidyhaadii.  Alex> 
ander,  \v:tli  all  his  pride,  was  humane  and  libe- 
ral, easy  and  faiuiUar  with  his  friends,%  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
assi^iling  AristoUe  with  a  purse  of  money  to  ef- 
fect the  completion  of  his  natnral  history. 
was  brave  olten  to  rashness;  he  frequently  lar 
mented  thai  his  father  conquered  every  thing, 
and  leA  him  nothing  to  do ;  and  exclaiioed,  m 
all  the  pride  of  regal  dignity,  Give  me  kings  for 
compelitors,  and  1  w  ill  enter  the  li.>ts  at  Oiym- 
pia.  All  his  family  and  infant  children  wert 
put  to  death  by  Cassander.  The  first  delihecaF 
tion  that  was  made  after  bis  decease,  among  hia 
geneial-s,  w:ls  lo  appoint  his  brother  Philip  Ari- 
daeiis  succes.sor,  until  Roxane,  M'ho  was  then 
pregnant  by  him,  brought  into  the  world  a  legi> 
timate  heir.  His  empire  was  subsequently  di- 
vided among  bis  generals.  Vid.  Ptolemy,  An- 
ligonus,  Curt.  Arrian.  and   Plui.  have 

written  an  account  of  Alexander's  life.  Diti, 
17  and  18.-.Pki«a.  1, 7, 8, 9.— Asfiw.  It  and  It. 

—  Val.  Maz.—Strab.  1,  Sue.  II.  A  son  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Ruxa&e,  put  to  death, 
with  his  mother,  by  Cassander.   Justin,  lb,  c 

2.  III.  A  man,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 

Telestes,  reigned  m  Uorinth.  Twenty-five 
years  after,  Telestes  dispossessed  him,  and  put 

him  to  death.  IV.  Asonof  Cassander,  king 

of  Macedonia,  who  reigned  two  years  conjointly 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  and  was  prevented 
byLysiinachus  from  revengmg  his  nioiherThes- 
salonica,  whom  his  brothtf  bad  murdered.  De- 
metrius, the  son  of  Aniigonnaj^ot  him  to  death. 
Justin.  16,  c.  l.—Paus.  9,  c.  V.  A  king 
of  Epirus,  br»)ther  t<  >  (>lympias,  aadsiKce.ssor  lo 
Aryoas.  He  banished  Timolausto  Pelopoimc^ 
SU.S,  and  made  war  in  Italv  against  the  Romany 
and  observed  that  he  fought  with  men,  while  his 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  fighting 
with  im  army  of  womcn(meaningthc  PersiansV 
He  was  snmamed  Molo^ns^  Jiutiii.  17.  c.  * 
—Diod.  IG.—IAv.  8,  c.  17  and  97.— SEmft.  1& 

 VI.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  kine  of  Epirus. 

He  conquered  Macedonia,  from  which  he  was 
ezpelledf  by  Demetrius.  He  recovered  i^  bv  the 
a.'isisiance  of  the  Acamanian.<:.   Justin.  56,  c. 

3.  —Plut.  in  Purrh.  VII.  A  king  of  Syria, 

driven  from  hiskingdom by Nicanor,  son oiT De- 
metrius Soter,  and  his  fiUbeX'in-law  Ptolenw 
Pldlomelor.  JkMn.  9ft,  c.  1  and  ^.—-JntpIL  ll 

Ant.  Jud.'^ab.  17.  VITI.  A  king  of  Sy- 

ria,  first  called  Bala,  was  a  merchant  and  5UO> 
ceeded  Demetrius.  He  Conquered  Nicanor  Iw 
meansof  Ptolemv  Phvscon,  and  wasafterwartls 
killed  by  Antiocbus  Gryphus,  sun  of  Nicanor. 

J  srph.  Ant.  Ju<L  13,  c.  18.^  IX.  Ptolemy 

was  one  of  the  Piolemean  kings  in  Egypt.  Hb 
mother  Cleopatra  raised  him  to  the  tbrooc,  la 
preference  to  his  brother  Ptolemv  Lalhurns,and 
reigned  conjointly  with  him.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, expelled  him,aadaooa  after  recalled  htef 
and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  expelled  ase> 
cond  time,  put  her  to  death,  and  for  this  unxuk 
tural  action  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  hit 
subjects  J(M«4.  I9w  <AaA.  JM.  c  90,  &Cr» 
judin.  39,  e.  9  aid  4— Jta;  1,  <b  % 
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Ptolemy  9d,  king  of  Egypt,  waa  waa  of  the  pre- 
eediDg.   He  was  educated  in  tlie  islaDd  uf 

Cos,  and  falling  into  the  bands  of  Mithridates, 
aici^ped  to  SjUa,  who  restored  him  to  hi*  iciog* 
dfloi.  Hewn  munleMd  by  his  anlijeets  a  fev 
dajrs  after  his  restoration.  Appuxn.  1. — Bell. 
Gt«.~— XI.  Ptolemy  3d,  was  king  of  Egypt, 
ilker  Id*  kraiher  Alexander  the  last  mentioned. 
After  a  peaeetol  reiga  he  was  banished  by  his 
■Directs,  and  died  tu  Tyre,  B.  C.  66,  leaving 
his  kinf^dom  to  the  Roman  people.  VUL  Sgyp- 

imi  4f-  PtoUmmts.    CU.  wro  HulL  XIL  A 

fmah  ordered  by  Alexanclertiie  Gmttoclimb 
the  rock  Aomtis,  with  30  other  youths.  He 

was  killed  in  the  attempt   Curt.  8,  c  11.  

XIII.  A  nanw  riven  to  Paris,  son  of  Priam. 

Vid.  Pinis.  -XIV.  JaniUBiUt »  kin;  of  Jo- 

dea,  son  of  Hyromis,  and  Invther  of  Arfatobo- 
las,  who  reigned  as  a  tyrant,  and  died  through 
excess  ot  drmkmg,  B.  C.  7\  arter  ma.<>^cring 
800  of  his  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of 

his  concubines.  XV.  A  Paphlagonian,  who 

^ined  divine  honours  by  his  magical  theirs  and 
unpoi^itions,  and  likewise  procured  the  friend- 
idiip  of  Marcus  Aarelius.  HediedTO  veanold. 

XYL  A  native  of  Caria, inthe  Sd  oentnry, 
who  wrote  a  commentarv  on  the  writings  of 

AriMoUe,  part  of  whichiis  still  extant.  VII. 

Trallianaa,  a  phyrieian  and  philosopher  of  the 
4th  renTury,  i^nmc  of  whos-e  works  in  Greek 

are  .still  extant.  XVIII.  A  pocl  of  .£toli«, 

in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpha<<.  XIX. 

Apehpatetic  philoaophar,  said  to  have  been 

preeeptortoNero.  -XX.  An  hbloriao,  catted 

H.ho  Polvhisior,  whn  wrn-"  fr.-?  bonk«?  on  the 
Roman  republic,  m  whirh  he  said  that  the  Jews 
bad  received  their  laws,  not  from  God,  but  from 
a  woman  he  called  Moso.  He  also  wrote  trea- 
tises nn  the  Pythaj^nrean  philosophy,  B.  C.  88. 
- — XKI.  A 'poet  of  Ephesus.  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  astronomy  and  zeography.^— XXII. 
A  MphistorSeleiida,  in  tne  age  or  AntonintiR. 
—XXIII.  A  Thcs^alian,  who,  he  wa«» 
going  to  engage  in  a  naval  battle,  gave  to  his 
soldiers  a  great  number  of  mlsatle  weapons,  and 
ordered  them  to  dart  them  coDtlniiatty  npoD  the 
enemy,  to  render  their  ironibers  twelew.  Po- 

Ifttn.  6,  c.T,.  XXIV.  A  -.,n  rf  I.v  ima- 

Chus.    Polyaii.  6,  C.  18.  XXV.  A  governor 

of  Lyda,  tHiobroofhta  reinforeeroent  of  troo^ 

to  Alexander  the  Great.     Curl  7,  r.  10.  

XXVI.  A  son  of  Polysperchon,  killed  in  Asia 

bftheDymeMn^i.  ihW.  I8and  19.  XXVII. 

A  poet  of  PlearoOr  nn  of  Saiymaand  Strato- 
clea,  who  said  that  Theeem  nad  a  daughter 

caI1e<l  Iphi'^enia,  hv  HcU-n.  Pnux.  2,  c.  22.  

XXVIII.  A  Spartan,  killed  with  two  hundred 
of  bis  aiyldiera  oy  the  Armves,  when  he  endea- 
Totwd  toprevent  theirpa'^'^intr  throoph  thecoun- 

trv  of  Teeea.  -Diod.  15  XXIX.  A  cruel 

tyrant  of  Phtera,  in  Thessalv.  who  made  war 
against  the  Mooedonians,  and  took  Peiopidan 
priwner.  He  wag  nwitdered,  B.  C.  WI,  by  h \s 
v,  if.'  .  lUed  TTiehe,  whn«!e  room  h''  careftiJlv 
guarded  bv  a  Thrncian  sen'inel,  and  searched 
every  night,  fearfnl  of  some  dn??er  that  might 
beconeenlcd  to  take  away  hishfe.  Cie.  de  Jnv. 
9.  c.  49,  de  Off.  %  c.  9.— Wif.  yhx.  9.  c.  \X— 
<f  C.  Sep.  in  Pdnp.—  Pau^  0.  r.  T)  ~ 

m*d.  15  and^lftr-Owd.ia^.  v.  381.— XX  X. 
SeveiuS)  a  Roman enpeiw*   ^^d,  Stvtf%s. 

Albxanixia,  I.  theaun  of  Muw^MMsof 

Pan  U 


Jodtea,  mentioned  by  Jnsyh.  A  nVMi^ 

of  NeriK    Suet,  tn  A*/  o,  jO. 

!  Alexa.s,  of  LacKlicea,  wits  recutmneuded  un 
M.  Antony  by  Tinaageue^i.  He  wa5  the  oaotie 
that  Antony  repudiated  Octavia  to  manr  Cleo- 
patra. Aii;,'iisiiis  pnni.«:htd  liirn  severeq^  after 
the  defeat  oi  Auioiiy.   Piui.  in  AnUm. 

Ai<ExiNua,  a  di:scip)e  of  EobuUdes  the  Mil^: 
sian,  famous  fur  the  acuteness  of  hi<;  genins  and 
judgment,  and  for  his  fondness  for  contention 

1  and  ar.miinenia;  ;  II   He  died  uf  a  wound  he  ha^ 
received  Irom  a  shaip-pointed  reed  as  be  smuk 
across  the  river  Alpheos;  Ditg,  m 
Ai.EXTOK,  a  physician  iBtinale  witb Oieefo. 

Cic.  ad  AU.  13,  ep.  25. 

Alexis,  I.  a  man  of  Samos,  whoendeavour- 
ed  to  ascertain,  by  his  writings,  the  borders  of 

hiaeoaniry.  II.  A  comic  poet,  336  B.  C,  of 

Thuriom.  He  wa  r-iii  r  uncle  or  patron  i  . 
Menander.  Lake  Aniiphanes,  he  was  a  very 
voluminous  compoiser.  Suida.s  states  the  nnm- 
ber  of  his  plays  at  345;  the  titles  of  113  are 
still  upon  record.  Plato  was  occa-sionariy  the 
object  of  his  satire  also,  as  he  was  a  mark  for 
the  wit  of  Anaxandrides.— — HI.  A  statuary, 
disciple  to  Pblycletes,  87th  Olympiad.  Pttn, 
34,  c  8. 

P.  AuFENva  ViRfts,  a  nath-e  of  Cremona, 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  geniu.s  and  his  applica- 
tion, raised  himself  from  his  original  protbssion 
of  a  cobbler,  to  offices  of  trust  at  Rome,  and  at 
last  became  consul.  Horat.  1,  Sal.  3,  v.  130. 

Au&Ni»  C«ciM,  a  qnestor  in  Ecsotia  ap> 
pointed,  Ibr  hbaervices,  eommiinder  of  a  legiaB 
in  Germany,  by  Galb.i  Th^-  emperor  dis- 
graced him  for  his  bad  conduct,  for  which  he 
raised  commoUons  in  the  emptra.  TheiL  I, 
Hut.  c.  53. 

Ai.iMEimT*,  C.  nn  historian  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  w  I  m  wy.y.c  in  Greek  an  account  of 
Annibol,  be^ides  a  treatise  on  military  aflainK. 
Atp.  21andaA 

Aij.trrnTs,  or  At-Birnro,  a  prince  of  the  Gel* 
tiberi,  to  whom  Scipio  restored  the  beautiful 
princes  whom  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

Alaa,  fiativala  at  Athena  in  hoQoor  o(  Bae- 
chns  and  Ceres,  Inr  whoee  benefleenee  the  ha*' 
bandnien  received  tIu'  r'^i^nmppiKc  of  their  la* 
hours.  The  oblations  were  the  (hiits  of  the 
earth.  Ceret  hfti  been  called,  ftom  this,  Ata» 
and  Alois. 

Alotu,  festival^  in  Arcadia,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  vietorfgaiMd  overlaeedHOMibf  tbe 
Arcadians.  • 

AvvKOM  AviTvt,  a  writer  tn  the      of  80^ 

vcrus,  whoeare  an  account  of  il!n  'rious  niCn^ 
and  n  histor\-<5f  the  Carthaginian  war. 

Alpisti,  T    (CoHNrcros,)  a  contemptMt 
poet,  whom  Horace  ridicules  for  an  epic  poem 
on  the  wars  in  Germany.  Roral.  1,  SM.  10,  v. 
3fy    -11.  Jiiliu  -:.  one  of  the  chie&of  the 
vetti.    Tacif.  Ihsi.  1,  c.  68. 

Ai.THJwf.vr.1.  vu.  Part  nr. 

At.vattbs,  I.  a  kineof  Lydin, descenr!r<l  from 

the  HemclidT.   He  reigned  57  years.  II, 

Kinpof  Lvdia.  of  the  family  of  the  Memmadi^ 
wa<5  father  of  Cropsn^.  He  drove  the  Ctmme> 
rians  from  A^in.  and  made  war  again^  the 
M«'r1e<:.  He  di''!  wli^'  '"ni'aijed  in  ■■\  ^var 
against  Miletus,  after  a  rei^  of  36  years.  A 
monument  waa  rafaed  on  his  grave  with  *ha 
money  which  the  women  ori4rdfoMahinift> 
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•d  \ff  prosiiituiioo.  An  eclip»e  uf  the  sun  ter- 
■iaated  ai  tNUUe  beiwe«a  him  and  Cyaxares. 
mndol.  1,  c.  16,  IT,  &c  — .9/rai.  13. 

Alycsus,  a  i>on  uf  Sctrun,  wa.N  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  olace  in  Megara  received  its  name 
ftoiahim.  Plut.  in  Tkes. 

AiiAoSooa,  a  king  ol  Thrace,  defeated  by  his 
aat«gOObt  Seuibe::.    Arislol.5.    Poltt.  10. 

A— a  queea  uf  •Sarmalia,  remarkable  for 
ktr  j«i8lice  and  fortitude.  P«te«M.  8,  c  fiA. 

Ama.vws,  Cn.  Sal.  a  re  be!  general  tinder 
Dioclesiau,  wiio  assumed  iio[K-rial  honours,  and 
wa.sat  last  conquered  by  Dioclesian'scolloagne. 

AMAarNCSto^  a  Icing  of  the  Epeans,  buried 
at  Buprasiam.   Strab.  8.— ANif.  8,  e.  1. 

Amasu,  I.  a  man  who,  from  a  common  sol- 
dier, became  king  of  C^ypt.  He  made  war 
n|(akist  Arabia,  and  died  bofore  (Ite  mvxsion  of 
his  country  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  He 
made  a  law,  that  every  one  of  h is subjecLs  should 
yearly  give  an  accouni  lo  ifie  public  magisirates 
of  the  maooer  in  which  he  Mipported  himself. 
He  reftmd  to  eontinue  ia  allianee  with  Poly- 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samas,  on  account  of  his 
uncommoa  prosperity.  When  Cambyses  came 
iniO  Egjptt  oe  oixiefed  the  body  of  Amasia  to 
be  dnf  np,  and  to  be  iosalied  ana  burnt ;  an  ac- 
tkm  wfaKB  way  very  oflensive  to  the  religious 

nmioas  of  the  Egyptians.  HfroJoL  1,  2,  3.  

U.  A  nan  who  led  the  Persians  against  the 
iababitants  of  Barce.   Ikrodvt.  4,  e.  flOl,  Ac. 

Amastrh,  L  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  tyrriru 
of  Sicily,  was  sister  to  Darius  whom  Alexan- 
der ccoqaered.   Sirab.  II.  Also  the  wife  of 

Xences,  king  of  Persia.   Vid,  AMtulrit. 

AhXta,  the  wife  of  lrin|r  Lattnns.  She  had 
betrothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Tnrnns  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy.  She  zeal- 
ously favoured  the  interest  of  Tumos;  and 
when  her  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to 
i£Dea.<i,  .<:he  hung  herselt  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
her  son-in-law.    Virg.  ^En.  7,  Ac. 

AnASfttpaa,  or  Mialiin,  a  prince  of  tlte  isl- 
and Oanecoa,  who  aailed  for  some  time  widi 
the  Macedonians  and  Nearchus  in  Alexander's 
expedition  (o  the  East.  Arrimt%.  in  Indic. 

Ambarvalia,  a  jofftA  pffoeawioa  round  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  ooooar  of  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  corn.  There  were  two  festivals  of  that  name 
celebrated  by  the  Romans ;  one  afK)tit  the  month 
of  April,  the  other  in  July.  They  went  three 
tanMsroHid  their  Itelds^iowBedwfUi  oak  leaves, 
singing  hymns  to  Ceres,  and  entreating  her  to 
pre^rve  their  com.  The  word  is  licrivcd  ab 
«tli««lilU«ms,  going  round  the  fields.  A 
WW,  a  aheep^  and  a  tralL  called  ambarvalia 
kostitr,  were  afterwards  mmolated,  and  the 
sacrifice  hns  sometimes  been  called  morrtanri- 
Ua,  from  sus.  oris,  and  taurus.  Virg.  G.  1,  v. 
399  andm— m  %  d.  1,  19.— Gsl*  4b  ».  R. 
c  141. 

Ambigati-.i,  a  king  of  the  Cellap  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Seeing  the  great  popu- 
IgUon  oif  lyg  eonntrf ,  be  sent  his  two  nephews, 
g^ovasns  and  Benovemis,  wUh  twotolooies,  in 
quest  of  new  setrlem'-nt': ,  theftrOMr  towards 
Italv.    Lip.  5,  c  SI,  &c. 

AMBiARnc,  a  kins  of  a  portion  of  the  Ebn- 
Tones,  in  Gaul.  He  was  a  great  enemv  to 
R<:)tiie,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  J.  Caernr, 
to  which  G0,000  of  his  countrymen 
Oii^  iUI.  CfA  «•  U.^L  fit  c  3«C 


AMaaAaUj  L  festivals  observed  in  bowwr  ol 
Bacchus  in  some  cities  of  Greece.    Thef  were 

the  same  as  the  Brumalia  of  the  Rumans.  

11.  The  food  of  the  gods  was  called  amtfrosia^ 
and  their  drink  nectar.  The  wurii  siLrnitie* 
immortal.  li  had  the  power  uf  giving  immor- 
tality to  all  thoae  who  ate  it;  and  it  is  aid  that 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
irom  death  by  eaung  ambrosia  given  her  by  Ve- 
nus. Homer.  11.  1,  14,  IC,  and  -Jl. — Lucian.  dt 
dea  Syria.— CaluU.  ep.  100.—  Thcccril.  Id.  15.— 
Virc  .fJn.  1,  V.  407, 1.  12,  v.  iVi.—  Ovid.  Met, 
1.—  Pin<bir.  1,  Olymp. 

AMiiaosius,  bisbop  of  Milan,  obliged  the  em 
peror  Theodosiiis  to  make  penance  for  the  xaat- 
dcr  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  and  distin. 
guished  himself  by  his  writings,  es{)ec;all^ 
n^ain.st  the  Arrians.  His  three  books  €te  ojiciis 
are  still  extant,  besides  eight  hymns  on  the  crea> 
tion.  His  style  is  not  inelegant,  but  his  diction 
i.s  sententious,  bis  opinions  eccentric,  though 
his  subject  is  diversified  by  copiousness  of 
thought  He  died  A.  D.  397.  The  best  editioik. 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  BenedicliBftt,  &  voIk> 
lol.  Paris,  1686. 

AmbCbajje,  Syrian  women  of  immoral  lives, 
who,  in  the  diamttie  period  of  Rome,  anended 
festiralsandasBenhliesviii&Mlyela.  The  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  Syrian  words,  which 
signify  a  flute.    UaraL  I,  Sat.  2.—SueL  iu 

AmknIdes,  a  secretary  of  Dwius,  the  la.«t 
king  of  Persia.  Alexander  set  him  over  the 
Arimaspi.    Curt.  7,  c.  3. 

AMEMbcuBt,  a  Corintiiian,  said  to  be  the  &rsl 
Grecian  who  ooib  a  thre»oared  galley  at  S»> 
mos  and  Corinth.    Thueyd.  1,  c.  13. 

Amestris,  queen  of  Persia,  was  wife  loXer« 
JKS.  She  cruelly  treated  the  mother  of  Ar- 
tiante,  her  husband's  miatresR,  and  cut  off  hex 
nose,  ears,  lips,  breast,  tongue,  and  eye-brows. 
She  also  buried  alive  fourteen  noble  Persian 
youths,  to  appease  the  deities  under  the  earth. 
HmdM.  7,  c.  61, 1. 9,  c  111. 

Amilcar,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general  of  great 
eloquence  and  cunning,  surnamed  Rhodanas. 
When  the  Athenians  were  afiaid  of  Alexander, 
Amilcar  went'  to  his  camp,  gained  bis  confi- 
dence, and  secretly  transmitted  an  aeeonnt  of 
all  his  schemes  to  Athens.    TV-rt^ii.t.  21.  c.  6. 

 11.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  the  Syracasans 

called  to  their  assistance  against  the  tyrant 
Agathocles,  who  besieped  their  city-  Amilcar 
soon  after  favoured  the  inierest  of  A^alhoclcs, 
for  which  he  was  ncrii'-cd  aiCanhase.  Hedcd 
in  Syracuse,  B.  C.  309.   Diod.  2D.—Jutli$i.  i&L 

c.  9  and  3.  ^TIT.  A  Carthaginian,  somaraei 

Barca*;,  father  to  the  celebrated  Annibal.  H« 
general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Puni» 
;  and  after  a  peace  had  been  made  with  th« 
Romans,  he  quelled  a  rebellion  of  slaves  who 
had  besieged  Carthajre,  and  taken  manv  towns 
of  Africa,  and  rendered  themselves  so  (orniulf^- 
ble  to  the  Carthaginian8»  that  they  b^ed  and 
obtained  assistance  ftnom  Rome.  Afterthin.he 
passed  into  Spain,  with  his  .son  Annibnl.  wlio 
was  but  nine  years  of  aee,  and  laid  the  foun.i?.- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Barcelona.  He  wa.i  killed 
in  n  battle  arainst  the  Vettooes,  B.  C.  237.  He 
had  formed  the  plnn  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  bf 
crossing  the  Alf>^  which  his  sou  afterwards 
caified  iBi»ezacotiaa.  Biefreai miijr  tellw 
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Romans  wastlie  cause  of  tkcMeond  Puoic  war. 
He  used  to  say  of  bis  three  sons,  thai  he  kept 
three  lions  to  devoar  the  Roman  power.  Nep. 
in   VU.—Liv.  21,  c.  l.—Polyd.  2.—PltU  m 

4MMii,  IV.  A  Cartha^iED  general,  who 

WMled  the  Insabres  agwiM  Rone,  and  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Cornelius.  Lit.  32,  c.  30,  1.  33, 
Cm  fly      V.  A  bon  dl  Hannct,  defeated  in  Sicily 

SGi^lon,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
ued  ai  Sahunis  by  ThwDhtocli.  He  burnt 
hiiasrtf  that  hisbodjr  migbl  aotbe  Iboid  among 
the  slain.  Sacrifices  were  oflimd  to  luiD.  Be- 
rodot.  7,  c.  Itid.  &c. 

Amisias,  a  comic  poet,  whom 
ridiculed  (or  his  insipid  verses. 
Ammiakos.  Vid.  .Mureellinus. 
Ammomus,  I.  a  Christian  philosopher,  who 
opened  a  .<^:bool  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Alex- 
aadria,  iOi,  A.  D.  and  had  aaong  nis  pupils 
Origen  and  Plotinus.  His  treatise  Htoi  Omoo..!- 
wa>  published  in  4to.  by  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat. 

1739.  IL  A  writer  who  gave  an  account  of 

sacrifices,  as  also  a  tieatiae  on  the  harlots  of 
Athena.  Atktm.  13.— —III.  An  Athenian  gene- 
ral, sumamed  Barcas.    Polyb.  3. 

AuPBUMiioss,  a  patronymic  of  Alemaeoo,  as 
brteg  son  of  Aiiq»biaraas.  Ocid.  PiuL  S,  t.  43. 

Amphicttos,  the  son  of  Hellen,  who  first 
established  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Ant' 
phtcLyons,  composed  ot  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous men  ofsome  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  This 
BW-iuMj  waa  at  flrst  bat  tneonsider^e;  nor 
did  it  arrive  to  its  full  strpn^h  nnd  Itistrc  bnt 
bf  gradual  advances,  and  in  a  long  series  of 
jrearsL  Its  first  origin  we  are  toascfUW  to  Am- 
phictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  an  ancient  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  the  authority  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  warrants  us  to  determine.  Their  res 
timony  is  full  and  explicit,  and,  on  account  of 
antiquity  of  this  monument,  deserves 

Kirticular  attention.  '  Amphictyon,  the  son  of 
eucalion,  reigned  at  Thermopylas,  and  coUeci- 
fld  the  people  bordering  on  his  (erritorv,  and 
called  Ihem  AinphictyonS|  and  the  assemUy  Py- 
1mm.  In  the  plaee  vhere  toe  Amphictyons  m- 
crifice  to  this  day.'  Androtion  assert*,  that  the 
convention  was  at  first  heid  at  Delphi,  and  com- 
pmed  only  of  those  wholivediD  the  neighbonr- 
nood  of  this  city,  and  who  were  called  not  from 
Amphictyon.  hot  Au<^i«riai»((,  the  nei/ikbonriftfr 
inkabilanJf  ,  Nut  to  this  again  we  must  oppose 
the  high  sutbuniy  of  the  Marbles.  Theassem- 
Ut,  thus  formed,  was  at  flnt  but  small,  being 
•vholl  r  '-nmp-  wed  of  those  people  whom  Deuca- 
lion h  id  (  ((mmniideiJ.  and  who,  from  hi.«  son 
Hellen,  whcr.-  cali--d  KAAHEE.  As  Greece 
ia^^rored,  and  the  Hellenes  iaereased  in  num- 
ber, new  regnlatioiis 


became  ■eeessary;  and 

accordingly  we  find,  tb!\r.  in  some  time  afier  the 
original  in><litntion,  Acrisius,  king  of  Argns, 
when,  through  fear  of  Perseus,  (who,  as  the 
oracle  declared,  was  to  kill  him,>  he  retired  into 
Thessaly,  observed  the  defects  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  undertook  to  new-modd 
and  rqpilate  it;  extended  its  privileges;  aug- 
nenled  tbe  number  of  its  members ;  enacted 
new  Inws,  bv  which  the  collective  bodv  wns  to 
be  governed;  and  assigned  to  each  state  one 
ataigle  deputy,  and  one  single  voice,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  some,  la  their  gfws  aole  r%ht:hrotb- 


founder  of  this  famous  representative  of  l!.  • 
Hellenic  body.  From  the  time  of  Acrisius,  the 
Amphictyons  still  continued  to  hold  one  of  their 
annual  councils  at  Thermopyla:,that  of  auiuir.i.. 
But  it  was  now  made  a  pan  of  their  function 
to  giMid  and  protect  the  national  mion.  The 
vernal  assembly  therefore  was  held  at  Delphi, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  the  ob- 
ject of  universal  veneration  ;  whither  all  peo- 
ple, Greeks  and  Barbarians,  resoiied,  to  seek 
the  advice  and  dtreciion'of  tbelkmons  Pythian 
oracle.  The  time  of  assembling  we  havt  said 
were  two  in  each  year.  The  following  history 
hovever  aflbrda  an  inaianee  of  the  Arophioifona 
assuming  a  power  of  assembling  oftener,  on 
some  extraordinary  eraeigencies.  But  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  corruption  introduced  by 
time,  or  the  power  of  particular  parties;  and, 
as  such,  was  condemned  and  diacoontenaneed 
Tlic  alterations,  made  in  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons at  different  times,  seem  to  have  oo> 
casiooed  the  dilfcrenea  in  nistorians  as  to  the 
number  and  names  of  the  people  who  had  a 
right  to  send  representatives  to  that  assembly 
Agreeably  to  the  dispositions  made  by  AcrLsiiLs, 
twelve  cities  only  were  invested  with  this  ru  ' 
aeeoiding  to  Citrabo.  .£schines  and  Tl 
pompus  flao  confine  it  to  twelve  people,  whom 
the  orator  calls,  not  ireXcif ,  ciiie$^  but  i9tn,  a  word 
denoting  a  collection  of  .several  particular  com- 
mtmities.  Pansanius  "also  calls  them  y»f,  a 
term  of  Kke  signMeation.  The  Amphictyoaie 
people  were,  according  to  .^schines,  Tlutsali' 
ans,  Jiacolians,  Dorians,  lonians.  Perrki^eans, 
Meignetes,  Loerians,  CESlMMI^  PkihioUs,  Male- 
OM, />A«daM;— toTheo^mpos:  ilMums,  0»> 
Hans,  Perrhaheans,  Batotians,  Mugnrta,  AdUe^ 
//n,«,  PhtMnfr\_  Mdlrans,  Dolopes,  ^Knians,  Del- 
pkians,  Phncians ; — to  Pausanias  :  /muiiu, ' 
/Mopes,  TktualUns,  jBnians,  Mdrndes,  Ma- 
leans,  Pkikioles,  Dorians,  Phocians,  Loeri  BpiC'' 
nemides.  .^sehines,  we  see,  enumerates  but 
eleven  ;  yet  he  asscris  the  tiumfxr  to  be  twelve. 
We  see,  then,  how  this  famous  council  was 
IbnBcd.  The  whole  natum  of  Oreeee  was 
divided  intn  twelve  districts  or  provinces  :  each 
of  these  contained  a  certain  number  of  Am- 
phictyonic  states,  or  cities,  each  of  which  en- 
joyed an  eqnal  right  in  voting  and  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  general  {nte* 
resL  OthiM-  inferior  cities  were  depenrlant  on 
some  of  these,  and,  as  members  of  their  com- 
munity, were  also  represented  bv  the  same  de- 
puties; and  thus  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons became  really  atid  properly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  Hellenic  body :  ro  tmrar  rotr 
'EaXsmw  Smw^^iov.  Each  of  those  cities,  which 
bad  a  rifhtto  assist  in  the  Amphietyonteeomi- 
cil,  was  obli?i'd  to  send  its  deputies  to  every 
meeting;  and  the  number  of  these  deputies  was 
osoally  and  regtriarljr  two:  the  one  entitled 
kirromnemoH,  to  whom  was  particularly  ia- 
tnisted  the  care  of  religion  ana  its  rites.  H» 
office  wa>;  nnrninl.  a.s  nppears  from  several  de- 
I  crees,  in  which  bis  name  is  joined  with  that  of 
I  the  Athenian  arehon  mwvfMr;  and  he  was  ap- 
"  pointed  hv  l'i'  The  other  deptitv  was  called 
bv  the  general  name  pvla^oras,  and  was  chosen 
I  bv  election  for  each  particular  meeting.  Each 
of  these  deputies,  however  diflMng  in  their 
flmcifons,  enjoyed  an  eqnal  powerof  detenttin- 
iag  til  aAta  rriUfve  to  the  '  "  ' 
339 
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And  ihn.  the  clJi»*s  which  they  represented, 
without  any  disiiociion  or  £>ubordiDatioD,  each 
§vn  two  votes  io  tlie  council  of  the  Amphic- 
nrona,  a  privilege  known  by  the  name  of  the 
JutAu  suffrage.  When  the  deputies,  thus  ap 
pointed,  appeared  to  execute  their  commission, 
Uiey  io  the  first  place  offered  up  their  solenm 
••crifices  to  the  gods ;  to  Ceres,  when  (bey  as- 
aembled  at  'rhermopylsc ;  when  at  Delphi,  to 
ApoUo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Mmerva:  and  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  function,  each  deputy 
was  obUged  to  lake  sn  osth,  w)iiclk  .£achiB«s 
halh  preserved,  or  at  lesat  some  psit  of  it;  and 
which  was  conceived  io  these  terms:  "  I  svoear 
that  I  will  never  subvert  any  Amphictyonie 
eiljr:  I  will  never  slop  tly  courses  of  Ibeir  war 
ters,  neither  in  war  or  peace.  If  any  such  oat- 
rages  shall  be  attempted,  I  will  oppt>s€  them  by 
force  of  arma,  and  destroy  tliose  cities  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  aUempts.  If  saj  devsata- 
tioos  riiall  be  eommttied  in  the  tennonr  of  the 
god  ;  if  any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence  or 
eoteriain  any  design  against  the  temple ;  I  will 
nake  luse  of  tn\'  teet,  my  hands,  my  wnole  force, 
loliring  tbo  OTOodiag  pnr^  to  condign  punish- 
ouat  If  say  one  snsll  violate  any  part  or 
this  solemn  engagemeni,  whether  city,  private 
person,  or  country,  may  such  violators  be  ob- 
Mntious  to  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diann,  La- 
tona, and  Minerva  the  provident.  May  their 
lauds  never  prcMluce  their  fruits:  may  their 
women  never  bring  forth  children  of  the  same 
nature  with  their  parents,  but  ofisprings  of  an 
innataral  and  mooatroos  kind:  may  they  be 
for  ever  defeated  in  war,  in  judicial  controver- 
ucji,  and  in  all  civil  tran.sactions ;  and  may 
they,  their  families,  and  their  whole  race,  he 
Utterly  deitnqred:  may  they  never  offer  np  an 
aoeeptaUe  saerifiee  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona, 
and  Minerva  the  pro vid Hill ;  hut  may  all  their 
sacred  rights  be  for  ever  reiecied.'  It  wa.s  the 
paealiar  privilege  of  one  ol  the  hieromnemons 
to  preside  in  the  council.  He  collected  the 
rotes ;  he  reported  the  resolutions :  he  had  the 
power  of  convening  the  B«<rXnffi«,  or  general 
convention.  His  name  was  prefljced  Io  crery 
decree,  together  with  his  title,  whieh  was  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff  or  priest  of  Apollo.  While 
the  generous  principles,  on  which  this  illu.s- 
irious  budy  was  first  formed,  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  due  rigoar,  the  Amphictyons  of  con- 
sequence were  respectable,  aoi^ist  and  power- 
ftil.  When  the  nation  itself  began  to  decrcne- 
,rate,  its  representative  of  course  shared  in  the 
genctal  eormptioo.  The  decline  of  this  coon- 
dl  wa  rnay  therefore  date  from  the  time  when 
PhOip  king  of  Maredon,  bfgan  to  practise  with 
its  members,  and  prevailed  to  have  his  kingdom 
aanezed  to  the  Hellenic  body.  It  continoed, 
hawever,  for  ages  after  the  deamelioB  of  Obe- 
Gtan  libeny,  to  assemble  and  to  exercise  some 
remains  of  its  authority.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
saoias,  who  lived  in  the  raign  Antoninus 
Pinsi  the  Amphictyonic  cities  were  thirty ;  but 
of  these  the  cities  of  Athens,  Delphi,  and  Ntco- 
polis,  only  sent  ihrir  deputies  eonstantlv,  the 
rest  at  particular  times  in  rotation.  But  as 
their  care  was  noweatirdy  eonflned  to  tfie  rites 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  as  these  came 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this 
ftimons  council  of  Amphictyons  seems  to  have 
iUko,  l«iBlh«CJ»ilh.dieir  taaipls  aad  thatr  lo- 


AM 

ligion.  Rtnts.  in  PXocie.  and  AdNrttb-HMMl.  fk 

— Suidat. — Hesffck. — AiscKin. 

AMPmnsdMiA,  a  festival  olutfad  bgr  prirate 
families  at  Athens,  the  fiAh  day  aftar  the  btilh 
of  every  child.  It  was  customary  to  ra»  fisMMl 
the  fire  with  a  child  in  ihtiraaM;  viMMailw 
name  of  the  festivals. 

AxmaLiTCa,  aaoolhiajerof  Acamania,  wha 
encouraged  Pisistratus  to  seize  the  nmmirripi 
jx)wer  of  Athens.    Herodot.  1,  c.  G2. 

Ampiiion,  a  painter  and  statuary,  son  of  Acea> 
lorof  Gnosaas.  PUn.  36,  c  la  Vid.  PanllL 

AMmpfiLBB,  magistrates  appointed  at  Sjnra* 
cuse,  bjr  Tiaujeon,  after  the  expulsion  of  Diu- 
nysius  the  younger.  The  office  existed  for 
above  300  years.  DM.  16 

AMpms,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Aah 
phicmtes,  contemporary  with  Plato.  Smidmt. 

Amphitryomades,  a  surname  of  Hercules. 

AmfuLabiena  LkX|  was  enacted^  T.  Am- 
pins and  A.  Lahieani,  tfibanea  of  the  people, 
A .  U.  C.  693.  It  gave  Pompey  the  great  privi- 
lege of  appearing  in  triumphal  robes  and  with  a 
golden  crown  at  the  CireensiaD  games,  and  with 
a  prwtextaand  gokkn  crown  at  theatrical  piayfc 

AMfMree,  I.  king  of  Alba,  wassoaof  Proeaik 
and  youngest  brother  to  Numiior.  The  crown 
belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of  birth,  bot 
AmaliaB  dispossessed  him  of  it  Romalai  aad 
Remus,  when  they  had  attained  the  yeaia  of 
manhood,  put  to  death  the  usurper  AmvHas, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfiather, 
Oesd.  3^  T.  67.— lisv.  1.  c.  3  and  i.—PlML 
in,  RmmUj—FUt.  I,  e.  l.^Pisa§«.  At.-*— IL 
A  celebrated  painter.   Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Amvcxaa,  tne  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Cssar  embarked  in  disguise.  When  Amyclas 
wished  to  put  back  to  avoid  a  ricdent  stotm, 
GaBsar,  unveiling  bis  head,  dlieoTered  himseM, 
and  bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage,  rj- 
claimed,  Casaran  rehis,  Casaris^ur  fortunam.. 
iMcan.  b,  V.  530. 

Amtntas,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father  Alectas.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  amba-s-sadors  of  Megab3rzus  for  their 
wanton  and  insolent  behaviour  to  the  ladies  of 
his  ftdhcr'k  eoafC.  Unbares,  a  Peisian  cenetal, 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  rienth  of 
the  ambassadors  ;  but,  instead  of  making  «  ar, 
he  married  the  king's  daughter,  and  defended 
his  poaeeasiooa.  Jkufm.  7,  e.  3.— Arwrisi.  5,  7 

and  8.  The  second  of  that  name  was  son 

of  Menelnns.  and  king  of  Macedonia  after  hi> 
murder  of  Pansanias.  He  was  expelled  hy  the 
IUyriaBa,and  restored  hf  the  Thessalmns  aad 
Spartans,  He  made  war  ngnin-^t  ihe  Illyriani 
and  Olynthians,  and  lived  to  a  preat  ape]  Hii 
wife  Enrydiee  conspired  agninsthislife ;  but  her 
snares  were  seasonably  diseovmd  by  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  ftirmer  wife.  Hehad  Ataataader, 
Perdiccns,  and  Philip,  Alexander  the  Great^ 
father,  by  hLs  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other  he  liad 
Archelans,  Aridsos,  aad  Menelaus.  He  reiga- 
ed  34  years*;  and  soon  after  his  death,  his  son 
Philip  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  ascenileil 
the  tnrone.    Juslin.  7.  c.  4  and  9. —  Diod.  14, 

Ac— C.  Nep.  and  Plut.  in  Ptl*jnd.  III. 

A  nother  king  of  Macedonia,  of  the  same  name. 

 TV.  A  man  who  succeeded  Dejotarus  Id 

the  kingdom  of  Qallosrnecia,  After  his  death 
it  became  a  Roman  province  trader  Angnslua 
1ft— V.  Anolhtr  odter  who  doamai 
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to  Dmrias,  aod  was  kiUed  as  he  attempted  to 

aeue  Kg:}'pt.    Curl.  3,  c.  y.  VI.  A  sod  ol 

Antiocbius  who  withdrew  hiui^eH  Irom  Mace- 

.doni*,  b«e»iue  he  hated  Alexander.  VII. 

An  (Hfieer  in  Alexander's  cavalry.  He  was 
accuM^d  uf  coaspiracy  ugainsi  tlie  king,  un  ac- 
cuuui  ut'  hut  great  inumacy  with  Fhilutas,  and 
quitted.   Cu.i.  4,  e.  15, 1.  6,  c  9,  1.  8,  c  Ui. 

 VIII.  A  Greek  wr;!fr,  who  composed  se- 

rerai  Muric>  quuieil  by  ^uiiciiu-'us  ID  aud  1^ 

A>iYTusv»,  an  bisturiao  in  the  age  of  An- 
;oauitts,  who  wrote  a  treatise  ja  cowoieMtttiaii 
onT  Philip,  Olympias,  andAkxuider. 

AMVKits,  a  kiDgbjr  whomCyryt  «m  Ultod 
in  a  boule.  CUsias. 

Amvtm,  I.  a  daughter  of  Asiyages,  whom 

CjFrai  married.    CUsias.  II.  A  daughter  of 

Xerxe^i,  who  married  Megabyzusand  disgraced 
ben^elt  by  lier  debaucheries. 

AwACiuaaiSi  a  Scythian  ^hilosiopher,  592  B. 
C.  vhO|OttMcootttof  his  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  extensive  koowkdee,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men.  Like  his  countrymen,  he 
flMde  use  of  a  cart  instead  of  a  hull^<.^  He  was 
wont  to  compare  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  can 
stoponly  small  flies, and  are  unable  to  reniitllhe 
superior  lorce  of  large  insects.  When  he  re- 
lumed to  Scythia  from  Athens,  where  he  had 
s|Mnt  some  lime  in  study,  and  in  ibe  Aiendship 
ol"  Solon,  be  attempted  to  introduce  there  the 
law.s  of  the  Athenians,  whteli  so  irritated  his 
brother,  who  was  then  oo  the  throne,  that  he 
luUed  him  with  an  arrow.  Anachaiais  has  ren- 
dered bimsdflkmoas  among  the  ancients  by  his 
wruings,  and  his  poems  on  war,  the  laws  of 
Scyihia,  Ac.  Two  of  his  letters  to  Croeiius  and 
Haaao  are  still  extant.  Later  authors  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  invention  of  tinder,  of  an- 
chors, and  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  name  of 
Anacharsis  is  become  very  familiar  to  modem 
MIS.  by.  that  ekxant,  valuable,  and  traJy  cla»- 
sical  work  of  Baithelraii,  called  the  Travels 
of  Anachirsis.  Ilrrodnt.  4,  c.  46,  47anf1  48. — 
J*lul.  lit  Conviv. —  Cic.  Tmc.  5,  c.  32. — Strab.  7. 

Anacrson,  a  famous  lyric  poet  of  Teas,  in 
Ionia,  highly  favoured  by  Polycrates  and  Hip- 
parchus,  son  of  Pisistratos.  He  was  of  a  las- 
civious and  intemperate  disposition,  much  given 
tadrinkina,  and  aaeply  enamoured  of  a  youth 
called  BatEylns.  His  odes  are  sHll  eztaoi,  and 
the  uncommon  swretnev:  and  elegance  of  hi.s 
poetry  have  been  the  rulmiration  of  every  age 
Mdooutry.  fib  I  vrd  to  his  85th  year,  and, 
mfter  erery  excess  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
choked  himself  with  a  trrape-stone,  and  expired. 
Plato  ."says  that  h'^  w  i>;  lii^^cndetl  from  an  illus- 
ixiou-s  family,  and  that  Codrus,  the  last  king  of 
AtKeas,  wa.s  one  of  his  nro^eniton.  His  statue 
wa*  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  representing 
himaxanold  drunken  man,  singing,  with  every 
mark  of  dissipation  and  inlemt>emnce.  Ana- 
Cjreon  flourished  533  B.C.  All  that  he  wrote  is 
aoi  extant;  his  odes  were trat  puUiahed  by  H. 
Stephens,  with  an  elcjrint  translation.  The 
best  «iitions  of  Anacreon  arc,  that  of  BCaittaire. 
Ilo.  LoBdoo,  1795,  of  which  otXf  eae  hndiad 
oopies  were  printed,  and  the  very  correct  one  of 
Barnes,  12mo.  Caniab.  1721,  to  which  mav  be 
.added  that  of  Brunck.  IQmo.  Arirentor.  1778. 
/tau.  i,  c  aj,  25.— Stfw*.  W.—jElian.  V.  H. 
IL  e  4.^0te.  t»  tSm.  4,  e.  Zir—Jhr^L  *po4. 


a,  a  valuable  painting  of  Vena« 
r^reaented  as  rising  from  the  sea,  by  Apeilea, 
Augustus  bought  it,  and  jpiaeed  it  ia  ua  temple 

of  J.  Caesar.  1  he  lower  part  of  it  was  a  liitlt 
defaced,  and  there  were  fotmd  no  painters  io 
Rome,  able  to  repair  it.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

Anaoooia,  a  festival  celebraied  by  the  people 
of  Eryx  in  SicUy,  in  heBonrorVcana.  iltiaa. 
V  H  1,  c.  15.  H  A.  4,  c.2. 

ANAXAo6aA«,  1.  succeeded  his  lather,  Mega- 
peothes,  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  shared 
the  sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampn^ 
who  bad  cured  the  women  of  Arga»of  madneab 

Vaui.  '2,  c.  18.  II.  A  Clazomcnian  phdoio* 

pher,  sun  of  H^esibolus,  disciple  to  Anaxi- 
menes,  and  preceptor  to  Socrates  and  Euripi' 
des.  He  disregarded  wealth  and  honoMLtOB- 
dulge  his  londness  for  meditation  xodphiloao- 
phy.  He  applied  himself  to  astronomy,  wasac- 

rinicd  wuh  eclipses,  and  nradidaa  thatene 
,  asiooe  vottid  fall  flmn  the  aui,  ipfiiah  it 
is  said  reallv  fell  into  the  river  iEgos.  Anaxa- 
goras  travelled  into  Egypt  for  improvement,  and 
used  to  .say  that  he  preferred  a  grain  of  wisdom 
to  heaps  of  gold.  Pericles  was  in  the  number 
of  his  pupiLs,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  .Slate;  and  once  dissuaded  him  from  starving 
himself  to  death.  The  ideas  of  Aaaxagoras 
eonceming  the  hea««ns  were  wild  and  extiavn> 
gant.  He  supposed  that  the  sun  was  inflamma- 
ble matter,  about  the  bigness  of  Peloponnesos: 
and  that  the  moon  was  inhabited.  The  heavens 
he  believed  to  be  of  stone,  and  the  earth  of  simi- 
lar materials.  He  was  accused  of  imniety,  and 
condemned  to  die;  but  he  ridiculea  the  .•-••n- 
tence,  and  mid  it  had  long  been  pronoimced 
upon  him  by  nature.  Being  asked  whether  his 
body  should  be  carried  into  his  own  country,  he 
answered,  no,  as  the  road  that  led  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave  was  as  long  from  one  nlaceas 
the  other.  His  acliolar,  Pericles,  pleaded  elo- 
qnently  and  saceenfblly  for  Mm,  and  the  sni« 
tence  of  death  was  exchanged  for  banishment 
In  prison,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  square  the  circle.or  determine  exactly 
the  proportion  of  its  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence. When  the  people  of  Lampsacos  asked 
him  b«>fore  his  death,  whether  he  wished  nnv 
thing  to  be  done  in  commemoration  of  him,  Yes, 
says  he,  let  the  boys  be  allowed  to  play  on  the 
anniversary  of  my  death.  This  was  carefully 
observed,  and  that  time,  dedicated  to  relaxation, 
was  called  Anaxafsrcia.  He  died  at  Lamp^ 
cos  in  his  seventy-second  year,  498  B.  C.  Hif 
writings  were  not  much  esteemed  by  his  popil 
Socrates.  Dxo'Z-  ii  Vila. — Plvl.  in  ATtcui  and 
Perid.—Cu:.  Acad.  Q  4.  c.  23.— TVv:.  1,  c. 
43  in.  A  statuary  of  JEeinvi.   Pans.  5,  c. 


33.  IV.  A  grammarian, disciple  to  2ienodo- 

fus.  Dio^.  V.  An  orator,  disciple  to  So- 
crates. Diog  VI.  A  son  of  Eeheanax,  who, 

with  his  brothers Codros and D&odom^ destroy- 
ed Hegesins,  tyrant  of  Epbasns. 

AvAXA.vDEH.  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidse, 
was  son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Spaitai 
The  second  Messenian  war  began  in  his  r^ign. 

Herffiiot.  7.  C.  m.—  Plul.  M  Jposju.  i*mt.,%, 

c.  3,1.  4,c.  15  and  16. 

ANAXANDRlnfvs,  I.  son  of  Lcon,  and  father  to 
CleomencA  L  and  LeonidU|  was  king  of  Spar- 
ta. Br  the  order  of  the  Epkori  he  diTorced 
IMevvi^ef  vhflmhe  was  extRW^ted,«» 
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■ecoQiit  of  b  >r  btrrennrss;  and  be  was  the  firsi 
Lafedwmoaian  who  bad  twu  wives.  Her«dU. 
Ja^Md  7.— 1.— i'aiu.  3,  c.  3, 
^  II.  A  comic  poet  ol  Rbodes,  in  the  age 
«f  Pbilip  and  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  poet 
who  iiiiKKiuced  intrigues  ajid  rapes  upon  the 
Mage.  Uewasof  such  a^passionatediqpoMtktt 
he  tore  to  piaen  aU  his  eonpositioiis  vkidi 
met  wilh  no  success.  He  composed  about  a 
hundred  plays,  uf  which  ten  ubiaiaed  the  prize. 
floM  firagmcnls  of  bis  poetry  remain  in  Athe- 
MMHL  He  was  starred  to  death,  by  order  of 
the  Athenians,  for  satirizing  their  government. 
Arut4H.  3,  RJut. 

ANAXiiRCHua,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  one 
of  the  followers  or  DemocriliM,  and  the  friend 
of  Alexander.  When  the  monarch  had  been 
wounded  in  a  battle,  the  philosopher  pointed  to 
the  place,  adding,  that  is  human  blood  and  not 
the  Uood  of  a  god.  The  freedom  of  Anaxai^ 
chna  ofleaded  N iooereon,  and  after  Alexander's 
death,  the  tyrant,  in  revenge,  seized  the  philoeo* 
pher,  and  pounded  him  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
iron  hammers.  He  bore  thb  with  much  resig- 
nation, and  exclaimed,  "  Pound  the  body  of 
Anaxarchus,  fur  thou  dost  not  pound  his  soul." 
Upon  Ibis  Nicocreon  threatened  to  cut  his 
tangoak  and  Anuaidias  bit  it  off  wilh  bis  teeth, 
mdapit  Mom  into  the  tyraal^ihea;  Ovinia 
JR.  V.  571  -PZtt/.  in  Symp.7^IKtg,in  vm. 
—Cm.  in  3\uc.  3,  c.  22. 

AnAXftNOR,  a  musician,  whom  Antony  great- 
\j  hononred,  and  presented  with  the  oumte  of 
four  cities.    SlraS.  14. 

Anaxii.as,  and  AnaxIimds,  I.  a  Mes.sentan, 
tyrant  of  Rb^ium.  He  look  Zancle.  and  was 
so  miM  and  popniar  durinr  his  reign,  that  when 
he  died,  47G  B.  C.  he  left  his  Infant  sons  tn  the 
care  of  one  of  his  servanLs,  and  the  citizens 
chone  rather  to  ohejr  a  slave  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Jiutin. 
3,  c.  2.— PflKj.  4,  c.  23,  1.  5,  c.  27.—  T%veyd. 

6,  r  b  —Ihrodot.  6,  c.  23.  I.  7,  r.  IfiT  ■  11.  A 

magicianofLariasa,  banished  from  Italy  by  An* 
in.  ALac(  -  - 


-IV.  A  oonic  writer,  about  the  lOOih 

olympiad. 

AwiaatlSBi,  wrote  some  treatises  concerning 
pbilosopbers,  and  mentioned  that  Plato's  mother 
necame  pregnant  by  a  phantom  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo, from  which  circumstance  her  son  wascaUcd 
the  prince  of  wisdom.   Diog.  in  Pint. 

jMaxiMANiNEa,  a  Milesian  philosopher,  the 
companion  and  disciple  of  Thales.  He  was  the 
firM  who  constructed  spheres,  a.««erted  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  thought 
that  men  were  bom  of  earth  and  water  mixed 
together,  and  heated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun  ; 
that  the  earth  moved,  and  that  the  moon  receiv- 
ed light  from  the  .nm,  which  he  considered  a.^  a 
circle  of  fire,  like  a  wheel,  about  twenty-eight 
times  bigger  fnan  the  earth.  He  made  tne  first 
geographical  maps  and  .snn-diaK  He  died  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  ape,  B.  C.  547.  Cic.  Aead. 
^^MHl.  4.  C  37.— XMejr.  ««»  ViL—PUn.  3,  c. 
Wr-fUi.  Pk.  He  had  a  aoo  who  bore  but 
'lame.    Strai.  1. 

Am AziMENES,  I.  a  philosopher,  son  of  Erasis- 
tratoa,  and  diAcipleof  Anaximander,  whom  be 
•ucceeded  in  his  school.  He  said  that  the  air 
I  the  cause  of  every  created  being,and  a  self- 
diTlni9,and  thiu  the  ran.  Ihe 


and  the  stars,  had  been  ilHiaf  t^om  the  earth 
Ue  considered  the  earth  as  a  plain*  and  ilie 
heavenaas  a  solid  concave  figure,  no  which  the 
Stan  were  fixed  like  nails,  an  opinion  prevalent 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, Ti  (I  ovpay.it  t^fnutfif  Uu  kiavens  ikouU 

/iJ<7  lo  wbicb  Horace  has  aUttdcd,  3  3,  r. 
7.  BediedSO«]reanB.C.  OfeTitfsAQMdl 

4,  c.  37,  de  yat.  P.  I,  c.  10.— Phit.  Ph.—Plin, 

2,  c.  76.  11.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  son  of 

Aristocles.  He  was  pupil  to  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, and  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
whose  liie,  and  that  of  Pbilip,  he  wiote  the  his- 
tory. When  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  threats 
ened  to  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lamp* 
saeoB,  bceanae  they  had  maJntained  a  long  si^ 
against  him,  Anaximenes  was  sent  by  Lis  coun- 
trymen to  appease  the  king,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  swore  he  would  not  grant  the  favour 
he  was  going  to  ask.  Upon  this  Anaximenes 
begged  Uie  Inng  to  destroy  the  city  and  enslave 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  this  artful  request  the 
city  of  Lampsacus  was  saved  from  destruction. 
Besides  the  life  of  Pbilip  and  his  son,  he  wrote 
a  histor>-  of  Greece  in  12  books,  all  now  lost 
His  nephew  bore  the  same  name,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  ancient  paintings.  Pans,  6y  C  1& 
—  Vai,  Max.  7,  C  I.— Diog.  imVik  . 

AiMxrp6us,  I.  aeomic  poet  of  ThflMii  J^Mk. 
14,  c.  11 — 11  Avnier4»afiicnllai«,lilM> 

wise  of  Thasos. 

Anaxippls,  a  comic  writer  in  the  age  of  Dh" 
metriu'i.  He  used  to  .say  that  philos(mners  were 
wi^c  only  in  their  speeches,  nut  fools  in  their 
actions.  Athens. 

An  AXIS,  a  Boeotian  historian,  who  wrote  a 
hi.story  down  to  the  age  of  Philip,  ton  of  Amyn- 
tas.    Diod.  25. 

Anchiria,  a  family  of  Rome.  The  name 

of  Octavia's  mother.   PJmL  in  AiUcn. 

ANcnniTES,  a  wind  which  blows  from  An- 
chisa,  a  harbour  of  Epirus.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  7,  ep. 
1. — rHonys.  Hal. 

ANOUMOutis,  I.  a  Spartan  eeneral  sent 
against  the  Pbiatratidc,  and  kiUca  in  the  eipe 

diiion.  flcrodot.  5,  c.  63.  ^IL  A  SOB  of  B1m»> 

Itis.    Vid.  Anchemolus. 

ANCBtREs,  a  son  of  Capys  by  Themis,  daugh> 
ter  of  litis.  He  was  ot  sacn  a  beautiful  cooi- 
plexion,  that  Venus  came  down  fVom  heaven  on 
mount  Ida,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  to  enjoy 
his  company.  The  child  which  Venus  brought 
fbnh  was  called  JEneas,  and  intrusted  lb  the 
care  of  Chiron  the  Centaur.  When  Troy  waa 
taken,  Anchtses  was  become  .so  infirm,  that 
iEneas  carried  him  through  the  flames  upon  hit 
shoulders,  and  thus  saved  bis  Uia.  He  accom- 
panied his  son  in  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and 
died  in  Sicily  in  the  ROth  year  of  his  age.  Ha 
was  buried  on  moimt  Eryx ,  by  .£neas  and  Ace»> 
tes,  king  of  the  country;  and  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  was  aAerwards  celcbmied  hy  hi.^  son 
and  the  Trojans  on  his  tomb.  Some  authors 
have  maintained  that  Anchi.ses  had  forgot  the 
injunctions  of  Venus,  and  boasted  at  a  feast 
that  be  enjoyed  her  Aroars  on  moCtnl  Ida,  upott 
which  he  was  killed  with  thunder.  Others  say 
that  the  wound.s  he  received  from  the  thunder 
were  not  mortal,  and  that  they  only  wealtened 
and  disfigured  his  body.  Virgil,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  .£neid,  introduces  him  «  th<  £lly- 
Mday  rdaliBglo  hisfoii  the  finer  th«  wt 
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Id  anend  him,  and  the  fortune  of  his  descend- 
ints  the  Romans.  Vid.  ^■Eneoi.  Virg.  .En. 
L  9L  Ac—Hfgin,  fab.  91,  354,  m^jm.-»at- 
dtd.  t%»if.  V.  tOlO.— ilfMrfM.  S.*-Oviii.  Ffmt. 

34. — Homer.  11.  30,  tf*  ^Tymn.  »»  Vener  — 
9pk.  Cyneg.  c.  1. — Z^umyj.  JEfoj.  1,  <<c 
Itf.  Rgm.—Pausaniaif  %e,  19,  says,  that  An* 

rhises  was  buried  on  a  mountain  m  Arcadia, 
which  from  hnn  has  been  called  Anchisia. 

Ancile.    Vtd.  Part  III. 

Ancus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Noma,  by  his  daughter.  He  waged 
a  succcs?ful  war  againsc  ihc  Latins,  Veienles, 
Pidenates,  Volsci,  and  Sabmes,  and  joined 
Mount  Janicuium  to  the  city  by  a  bridge,  and 
enclosed  inoiuil  Mariius  and  the  Aventine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  ciiy.  He  extended  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  ierritori<  s  lu  the  sea,  where 
he  baili  ihe  town  of  Ostia,  at  the  montti  of  the 
Tiber.  iiriieriled  the  Ta^pnr  of  Romaln 
with  the  moderation  ^Nama.  He  died  B.  C. 
616,  after  a  reign  of  91  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Tarqum  the  elder.  Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  9. 
—Liv.  1,  c.  3d,  Ac.-'FUr.  1,  c  4.— Firr.  iSa. 
6,  V.  815. 

ANDA8AT.E,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfulded ;  wbence  the  proverb,  AMdabatanm 
man,  to  denMe  rasb  ana  inconsiderata  meap 

snres.    Cic  6,  ad  Fnmil  ep.  lOl 

AsDO(  inK<,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Lco- 
gorxs.  He  lived  in  the  age  (^Socrates,  the  nhi- 
losopher,  and  was  intimate  with  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  his  age.  He  was  crflen  banished, 
but  his  dexterity  always  restored  him  to  favour. 
Ftnt.  has  written  his  life  in  10  tnU.  Four  of 
his  orations  are  extant 

Andreai,  T.  a  statuary  of  Argos.    Paus.  6, 

C-  16.  II.  A  man  of  Panormus,  who  wrote 

an  aeeount  of  all  the  remarkaUeerailsUiathad 
Iiappened  in  Sicily.  AtAen, 

Andruocs,  I.  a  man  who  wrote  a  hlitory  of 

Ifaxos.    AtAfn.  1.  II.  A  worthless  person, 

called  PseudopkUifpm  on  account  of  the  like- 
ness of  his  features  to  king  Philip.  He  incited 
flie  Bfacedonians  to  revoTt  a^inst  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  and  led  in  triumph  by  Metellus, 
198  B.  C.  FUr.  %  c.  14. 

ANOROctJDBS,  lanobleThebanwho  defend- 
ed the  democratical  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  oligarchical  power.    He  was  killed  by 

one  of  bis  enemies.  II.  A  sophist  in  the  age 

«f  Anrelian,  who  gave  an  aoeoont  of  phfloso- 
phers, 

AndrOclds,  a  son  of  Codros.  who  reigned  in 
Ionia,  and  took  Bphesns  and  winos.  Ants.  7, 
cS. 

Amaocf  DCS,  a  physician,  who  wrote  the  Ibl- 
loving  letter  to  Alexander : —  Vinum  poUUurus, 
ReSt  numento,  te  bibert  aai^ui%eti^  Una  Sictt- 
U  venemm  «d  kMdni  etetdm^  ife  <t  w'naat.  JPKa. 

11,  c.  5. 

AvDRODAMtJS.    Vid.  Andromadas. 
AndrOdtts,  a  slave  known  and  protected  in 
the  Bonutn  circus  \n  a  lion  whooe  foot  he  had 
ctired.   OdL  5,  c.  l5. 

ANDRoMACHr.,  a  daughter  orEetion,  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia,  married  Hector  son  of  Priam, 
ktagof  Troy.bywhomshehad  Astyanax.  She 
was  *^  fon^  of  her  husband,  that  she  even  fed 
his  norscs  with  her  own  hand.  Durins^  the  Tro- 
war  she  remained  at  home  employed  in  her 
Her  partinf  with  Hector, 


who  was  gMng  to  a  battle,  in  which  he  pen^ 
ed,  has  always  been  deemed  the  best,  most  ten- 
der, and  paiMticuf  all  the  passages  in  HumerV 
IttoiL  She  received  the  newa  or  her  hosband^ 

death  with  extreme  sorrow ;  and  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy,  she  had  the  misfurtune  to  see  her 
only  son  Astyaoax,  after  she  had  saved  him  (rom 
the  flames,  thrown  headlong  from  the  walls'of 
the  city,  by  the  hands  of  the  man  whose  father 
had  killed  her  husband.  {Senec.  in  IVoad.) 
Andromache,  in  thedivisionof  iheprisooen 
the  Greeks,  fell  to  the  share  of  lieo|NoleBras; 
who  treated  her  as  his  wife  and  carried  her  to 
Epirus.  He  had  by  her  three  sons,  Molossus, 
Piclus,  and  Pergamus,  and  afterward-s  repudi- 
ated her.  After  this  divorce  she  married  Hele- 
nus  son  of  Priam,  who,  a.s  herself,  was  a  captive 
of  Pyrrhuj.  She  reigned  with  hnn  uver  part  of 
the  coontnr,  and  became  mother  by  him  of  CeB> 
trinns.  Gkiinesay  that  Ast3ranaz  was  killed  bf 
Ulys-ses,  and  Euripides  says  that  Menelaus put 
him  to  death.  Homer.  II.  6,  22  and  24.— Q. 
Calab.  \.-^Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  486.— fly^tn.  fab 
123.— Dares  Pkry^.—Otnd.  Am.  I,  el.  9,  v.  36. 
TVtj/.  5,  el.  6,  V.  43  — Apollod.  3,  c.  18.-1^*. 
1,  c.  11. 

ANDaoMACOos,  L  an  opolent  person  of  Sict- 
Ir,  father  to  the  historian  Timaras.  DM.  H 

Hr  assisted  Tiraoleon  in  recovering  the  liberty 
of  '.he  Syracusans.  II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government 
of  Syria.   He  was  burnt  alive  bv  the  Samari- 

laiw.    Curt.  4,  c.  5  and  8.  III.  An  officer 

of  Seleucus  the  younger.    Polyun  1 

Andromadas,  or  Animooamcs,  a  native  o< 
R^iegium,  who  made  laws  for  the  Tbfndaat 
concerning  the  panMiinent  of  honieMB,  te. 
AriUot. 

Andron,  I.  a  man  set  over  the  dtadel  of  Sy- 
racuse by  Dionysios.  Hermocrates  adrised  hiin 
to  seize  it  and  revolt  from  the  tyrant,  whieh  ha 

refused  to  do.  The  tyrant  put  him  tn  ilcnth  for 
not  discovering  that  Hermocrates  had  incited 

him  to  rebellion.   Ffimnn.  S,  c.  2.  II.  A 

man  of  Hal  icama<!sus  who  composed  some  his- 
torical works.  Plut.  in  Thes.  III.  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  l>M|g.— — IV.  An»* 
ther  of  Alexandria,  &e.  ApMm.  BkL  MrA 
c.  '^.—Athen. 

Androkicos  Livici.    Vid.  Livivs. 

AndronIcus,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Rhodes,  who  flourished  59  years  B.  C.  He 
was  the  first  who  published  and  revi.sed  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrasius.  Hh 
periphrasis  is  extant,  the  best  edition  of  whieh 
IS  that  of  Helmltts,  8to.  L.  But.  1017.  Phi. 

in  Syll.  II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  ntre  of 

Cnesar.  III.  A  Latin  grammarian,  whose 

life  Soetonins  has  written.  IV.  A  king  of 

Lydia,  surnamcd  Alpyu?«.  V.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Athens,  who  built  a  marble  octagonal 
tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  principal  wind.s, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  Triton  with 
asiiek  in  hb  hand,  potnting  ahrays  to  the  tidt 
whenee  the  wind  blew. 

AmMosTH^NEs,  I.  one  of  Alexander's  gen» 
rals,  sent  with  a  ship  on  the  coa.st  of  Anvia. 

Arri/in.  7,  c.  10  — Sfro*.  16.  11.  A  goteis 

nor  of  Thessaly,  who  favoured  the  interest  of 
Pompev.  He  was  conquered  bv  J.  Caesar. 
Ot$.Z,BtiL  Oa.c.  8^ — lU  JLtfamuf  of 
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Tbeb«fc  Puus.  10,  c.  19.  IV.  A 

jiber  in  iht  «ge  ul  Aiexand«r. 

AinmoTBioK,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  hutorjr 
0t  Attua  aud  a  treaiiie  on  ■gncoltare.  PUm, 
•'Pnus.  10,  c.  8. 

Anoblion,  a  statuary,  who  luade  ApoUo's 
•tatue  at  Delphi.  •  Pom.  2,  v.  32. 

Asia,  a  Kuuian  wii|ow,  celebrated  for  her 
U-auty.  (Joe  of  her  friends  advised  liei  to  tiiar- 
ly  agaio.  ^o,  {jstdd  she,)  it  1  inairy  a  maa  as 
allbetioinaie  as  my  find  bwiband,  I  shall  be  ap- 
prehensive lor  his  death  ;  ami  if  tie  is  Inid,  why 
Uave  hiui,aUei  such  a  kuiii  and  ludulgeui  one 

ANicfkTUs,  a  freed  man  wlio  4irecied  Ibe  edu- 
cation of  Nero,  and  became  the  instninienl  of 
his  crimes.    Siul.  in  A!er. 

Amcu,  1.  a  family  al  Rome,  which,  in  the 
^miiiituiK  limea  uf  the  republir,produced  many 
brave  aaoillustrious  citizens^— -II.  A  relation 
of  Auicus.    C.  yej'os. 

Amicius  Gali.l.h,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illy- 
rians  uid  ibeir  king  Geniiuit,  nnd  was  prupnttor 

of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  585.  II.  A  consul  with 

Cora  CetheRUS,  A.  U.  C.  594.  IIL  Prd)us, 

a  Roinaii  consirl  in  tbofoarth  oeUUiy,  ikmous 
lor  his  humanity. 

AlTMA  CoMMfcNA,  a  princess  of  Ckmstantino- 
ple,  known  lo  the  world  for  the  Greek  history 
which  she  wrote  of  her  father  Alexius,  emjwror 
^^eeasL  The  cHaracter  of  ihi.s  hiMory  is  not 
vtiy  high  for  authehticitT  or  beauty  of  compo- 
akion:  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter; 
•ad,  instead  of  siinplitity  uf  style  ami  iiariaiive, 
MGibbou  says,  an  elaborate  atlectaiion  of  rhe- 
larie  and  science  betrays  in  ev<-rv  page  the  van- 
ity uf  a  female  author.  The  (>est  edition  of 
Anna  Commena  is  ihal  of  Paris,  folio,  1G5I. 

AssjEvs,  a  Roman  family,  which  was  subdi- 
vided into  the  Lueani,  Seaecm,  Flori,  Ac 

Aimiixa,  a  ehronolafncal  histoiy,  which 
gives  an  account  of  all  the  importnnl  events  of 
every  year  in  a  state,  without  entering  into  the 
caascs  wlieh  prodaeed  them.  The  annals  of 
Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  liuht.  In 
the  first  ages  of  Rome,  the  wriuiif:  of  ihe  annals 
waa  one  cu  the  duties  and  privileges  uf  the  high- 
priest;  whence  they  have  been  called  Aonales 
Maximi,  fVom  the  priest  M'fiU^la  Mudmv*, 
who  consecrated  them,  and  gave  them  as  truly 
genuine  and  amhentic. 

AivmIlmLkx  settled  ihea^eat  which,  nmone 
the  Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  ex 
erclse  the  offices  of  the  state.  This  law  origi- 
nated in  Athens,  and  was  introduced  in  Rome. 
No  man  ouald  be  a  knwbt  bafore  18  years  of 
age,  DOT  be  invested  with  the  coiwolar  power 
bw>re  be  had  arrived  to  his  25th  year. 

AnniAnus,  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Trajan. 

Aknibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  general, 
Ha  of  Amilcar.  He  wns  educated  in  his  fa- 
ther's camp,  and  inured  from  his  early  years  to 
the  labours  of  the  field.  He  pa.ssed  into  Spain 
when  Bine  years  old,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
Mwr,  iobic  a  sofeniii  oath  that  he  never  would 
b»  at  peace  with  the  Romans.  AHer  his  fa- 
ther's aeath  he  wa.s  appointed  over  the  cavalry 
in  Spain ,  and,  .some  time  aAer,  upon  the  deatn 
of  A.sdrnbal,he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  all_  the  armies  of  Carihai;e.  though  n(-.t  yet  in 
the  9i5th  3rear  of  his  a(re.  In  three  years  of 
MBtiaual  success  he  sobdaed  all  the  nations  of 
jdikh  ojipoiBl  the  Outhaginian  power, 
W4 


aud  took  Sa^ntum  aflerasieiie  of  eight  monthiL 
i'lie  city  wKi  ux  atliauce  with  the  fiumans)  and 
iis  tall  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war, 

which  Ai.uibul  prej  ;ired  to  support  with  all  the 
coinage  and  prudence  ol  ucun.summategeiiciaJ. 
He  levied  three  lar^'c  armies,  one  of  which  be 
sent  to  Airica;  be  leA  another  in  Spain:  and 
marciied  at  the  head  uf  the  third  toward.s  Italy. 
'r!,i>  ,11  tny  .soiut  have  calculated  al  ~0,000  loot 
:  and  tiOUO  horse:  oihen»tiay  that  it  cuUMsted  of 
100.000  foot,  and  90,000  hone.  Idr.  21,  c.  3& 
He  came  to  the  Alps,  and  aller  much  trouble 
gained  the  tup  in  uiue  days.  The  pasMfe  of 
the  Alps  by  this  bold  leader,  which  stmek  th« 
utmost  terrot  into  the  Romans,  appeared  to 
litem  so  prodigious  iliat  the  embelli-shments  of 
fiction  iicemed  to  add  nothing  of  wonder  to  the 
recital,  and  it  soon  began  to  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinary  pavsage  had  been  eflecied  by  the 
use  of  vinegar,  in  w  tiich  the  Alpine  rocks  were 
tIi.s.solvcd.  Modfin  writers,  however,  by  the 
application  of  a  just  criticism^  and  being,  more- 
over,  less  excited  and  less  interested  on  this 
point,  have  generally  as.signed  totbe marvellous 
story  its  pro{>er  place  among  the  inventions  of 
f  ancy.  An  author,  nevertheless,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  genius  at  the  present  day,  seems,  by  the 
weiglit  of  his  opinion  to  give  the  .story  of  the 
oliUr  writers  fresh  currency  and  new  authority; 
since  he  manifestly  inclines  to  receive  the  tra- 
dition. Be  thinks,  however,  that  there  mighl 
have  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  ing». 
nuously  allows  that  he  r;iiinf>l  imagine  how 
Annibal  obtained  a  "  suOicient  bupply  for  his 
purpose."  (See  Lnnp.  Dief.  6th  Am.  Ed.) 
He  was  opposed  by  the  Komans  as  siw  ri  as  he 
entered  Italy ;  and  after  he  had  defeated  P, 
Corn.  Scipio  and  Scmpronius,  near  the  RhoQ^ 
the  Po,  and  the  Trebia,  ne  crassed  the  Apennines 
and  invaded  Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of 
the  consul  Flaminiusnear  the  lake  Trnslmenus, 
and  soon  aAer  met  the  iwoconsul5,C.  Terentiua 
and  L.  .£milius  at  Cannae.  His  army  eonsbled 
of  40,000  f[x>i  and  10,000 horse,  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  CuilMaw 
The  slaughter  wa^i  so  great,  that  no  less  than 
40,000  Romans  were  killed,  and  the  conqueror 
made  a  bridge  with  the  dead  carcasses ;  and,  as 
a  sign  of  his  victory,  he  sent  \o  Tiu  Imgc  three 
bushels  of  gold  rings,  which  had  been  taken  from 
5630  Roman  knighus  slain  in  the  battle.  Had 
Annilwil,  immediately  afl?r  the  battle,  marched 
his  army  lo  the  gales  of  Rome,  it  must  have 
vielded  amidst  the  general  consternation,  if  wa 
believe  the  opintons  of  some  writers;  but  his 
delay  gave  the  enemy  spirit  and  bo1dnei«,  and 
when  at  last  he  approached  the  walls,  he  was 
informed  that  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  hit 
armv  then  stood,  was  selling  at  a  high  prIciB  ik 
the  Roman  fonim.  After  hovering  for  .some 
time  round  the  city,  he  retired  toCapus,  where 
the  Carthaginian  soldiers  soon  forgot  to  conqneiP 
in  the  pleasures  and  riot  oi  this  Inznrioos  city. 
From  that  circumstance  it  has  been  said  that 
Capua  was  a  Canna;  to  Annibal.  AAer  many 
important  debates  in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  re- 
move Annibal  from  the  s:ate9  of  Rome:  and 
Scipio,  who  was  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan, 
was  empowered  to  pot  it  into  execution.  Whca 
Carthage  saw  the  enemy  on  her  coasts,  she  re- 
called AuUtol  from  Ita^i  rbd  th-u  grefU ' 
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•M  tf  ttM  (0  iMTe  left,  vftfi  mn  m  hft  ey  a 

couniiy  which,  (.'ujiiij,'  MX.t'-u  years,  he  had 
kepi  uiuier  continual  alunus,  and  which  ht- 
coaid  almost  call  his  own.  He  and  Scipio  met 
n>';<;  C'arthrigc,  and  alUT  a  jnirloy,  in  which 
neither  would  give  ihe  pielcrencf  tu  his  enemy, 
llwy  determined  to  come  to  a  ;:encral  engaije- 
menL  The  battle  wa^  lougiit  near  Zama; 
Beipio  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
90,000  were  killed,  and  the  same  number  made 
prLsuners.  Aimibal,  aAer  he  had  lust  the  day, 
Wd  to Adrametirai.  SoonaOcrwards  Annibal, 
who  was  jealous  nnd  appreheusive  ol  the  Roman 

Eower,  fled  to  Syria,  tu  king  Anticxrhus,  whom 
e  advised  to  make  war  against  Ktunc,  and  lead 
•n  army  into  the  heatt  of  Italy.  Antiocbus 
€ialn»ted  the  fidelity  of  Annibal,  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  who  i;:anted  him  peace 
on  the  condition  of  his  delivering  their  mortal 
enemy  into  their  hands.  Annibal,  who  was 
ftpprized  of  this,  left  the  coart  of  Antiochus, 
and  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Dilhynia.  He 
enconniged  hun  to  declare  war  u:^.unst  Rome, 
and  even  assisted  him  in  weakening  the  power 
tft  Biinenes,  kini|^  of  Per^amnit,  who  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans.  I'hc  senate  received 
intelligence  that  Aimihal  was  in  Bithynia,  and 
iffltnediatelv  sent  ambassadors,  amon^^  whom 
was  L.  Ct  F^laminius,  to  demand  hiro  of  Pnisias. 
The  king  was  unwilling  to  betray  Aiinibal,  and 
riolaie  the  laws  of  hospitaliiv,  bir.  at  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Annibal 
extricated  him  (Vom  bis  emharramnent;  and 
when  hi'  heard  that  his  hon<c  was  hesie^jed  on 
every  side,  and  all  means  of  escape  fruitless,  he 
MM>k'a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
wWi  him.  in  a  ring  on  his  finger:  and  as  he 
hrcrthed  his  last,  he  exclaimed,  Sotvtmvs 
turnd  ct&r&  populum  rtotnnnyni ,  (}uanda  mortem 
Knis  etpeelart  Ionium  unset.  He  died  in  his 
Wtb  year,  accordmg  to  some,  about  182  years, 
B.  C.  That  jrear  was  famous  for  the  death  of 
the  three  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  Annibal, 
Scipio,  and  Philopirmen.  The  dea!h  of  so  for- 
mtaabie  a  rival  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicings 
to  Rome  \  he  had  always  been  a  professed  ene> 
mv  to  the  Roman  name,  and  ever  endeavoured 
to  destroy  its  power,  ll"  he  shone  in  the  field, 
he  also  distin'^iiislu'd  himself  by  his  stu<lies. 
He  was  tanght  Greek  by  Sosilus,  a  Laeedarino- 
nian,  and  he  even  wrote  some  himks  in  that 
!an:jnnge  on  different  subjects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  liie  of  Annibal,  whom  the  Romans 
wished  so  many  times  to  destroy  by  perfidy, 
was  never  attempted  hv  any  of  his  soldiers  or 
conntrymen.  He  made  himself  as  conspicuous 
io  the  ffoyernmeni  of  the  state  as  at  the  head 
of  armies;  and  though  his  enemies  leproacbed 
him  with  the  niden«H  of  langhing  in  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  while  every  senator  was  bath- 
ed in  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
Amibal  defended  himself  by  sayinf,  that  he 
who  had  been  bred  all  his  life  in  a  ramp,  ought 
to  dispense  with  all  the  more  polished  feelings 
of  a  capital.  He  was  so  apprehensive  for  his 
fafehr,  thM  when  1m  was  ia  Bithynia  bis  house 
wmmt&Mi  1ik»  a  etHleT  «nd  on  efery  side 
there  were  srrret  doors,  which  could  give  im- 
u^iiate  escape,  if  his  life  was  ever  attempted. 
Irhea  he  quitted  Italy,  and  embarked  on  board 
A  ressel  for  Aftica,  he  strongly  suspected  the 
ftlel^  of  his  pilot,  wbotold  him  thai  the  lofty 


ttoniinln  which  appeared  at  a  distance  was  n 

promontory  ol  Sicily,  that  he  killed  him  on  ih< 
.spot;  and  ulicu  lie  was  convinced  of  hib  laiaj 
eirur,  he  gave  a  magnificent  burial  to  the  man 
wlioin  he  had  solalsely murdered, and  railed  thfi 
promontory  by  his  name.  '1  lie  iuhoiu-s  whicJk 
he  .sustained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weathei 
to  which  be  exposed  himself  in  crossing  Um 
Alps,  so  weakened  one  of  his  eyes  that  he  ever 

after  lost  the  use  of  it.  The  Romans  have  cele- 
brated the  humanity  of  Annibal,  who,  alter  the 
battle  of  Cannx,  sought  the  body  of  the  (alien 
consul  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  honoured 
it  with  a  funeral  becoming  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
He  performed  the  same  friendly  olfices  to  the 
remains  of  Marcellus  and  Tib.  uracchus,  who 
bad  fldlen  in  battle.  Annibal,  when  in  Spain, 
married  a  woman  of  Castulo.  TJie  Romans 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  hun,  as  a 
commander,  that  Scipio,  who  conquered  him, 
calls  him  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived, 
and  gives  the  second  ran  K  to  Py rrhus  the  Epirol. 
and  places  himvir  the  next  to  these  in  merit  anc 
abilities.  The  failure  of  Annibal's  expedilioc 
in  lin^  did  not  arise  fimn  bis  neglect,  biM  fWMi 
that  of  his  countr}'men,  who  gave  him  no  assist- 
ance. Livy  has  painted  the  character  of  Anni- 
bal like  an  enemy ;  and  ii  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  this  celebrated  historian  has  withheld  tha 
tribntedneto  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  greai> 
est  of  generals.  C.  yrp.  in  vita — Liv.  21,  3^ 
SiC—PltU.  in  Fktmin.  Suc—Juslin,  3S,  4.— 
Sil.  ttal  1,  ftc—Appum.— ^fpv«s,  %  and  3.— 
Polvh.—  Diod  —Jar.  10,  v.  159,  Sic— Vat.  .Ifaz. 

—Hoiat.A,  Od.A,  Epo<i.  IG.  II.  The  son  of 

the  great  Annibal,  was  sent  by  Himilco  to  Lily- 
baenm.  which  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  t» 
keep  tne  Sicilians  in  their  doty,  Potyb.  1.— - 
III.  A  Carthaginian  eeneral,  son  of  Asdrubal. 
commonly  called  of  Rhodes,  above  IGO  years 
before  the  birth  of  Ihe  great  Annibal.  JusUm, 

19,  c.  2. — XenopAon.  Hist.  Grac.  IV.  A  son 

of  Giscon,  and  grandson  of  Amilcar,  sentby  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  a-ssi.stance  of  iF.gista,  a 
town  of  Sicily.  He  was  overpowered  byUer* 
mocmtea,  an  exiled  SyrscQsan.  Atfj».9lnna 

23.  V.  A  Carthaginian,  snmamed  Senior. 

He  was  conquered  by  the  consul  C.  SulpiL  Pa- 
lercnlus,  in  Sardinia,  and  hung  on  n  eroaibf 
bis  countrymen  for  his  ill  success. 

AvNicftai*,  an  excellent  charioteer  of  Cyrene, 
who  exhibite<I  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot  be- 
fore Plato  and  the  academy.  When  the  philo- 
sopher was  wantcmly  sold  oy  Dionysias,  Anni* 
ceris  ransomed  his  friend :  and  he  showed  fur- 
ther his  respect  for  learning,  by  establishing  a 
sect  at  Cyrene,  called  after  hts  name,  whiek 
supported  that  all  good  consisted  in  pleasoit^ 
CU.de  Of.  X-^Diog.  in  Plat.  4-  Arist.—,eikm. 
r  /7  2.  c.  27. 

Annon,  and  Haknov,  I.  a  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral, conquered  in  Spain  by  Scipio,  and  sent 
to  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Bomilcar,  whom  A  n- 
nibal  sentprivatelv  over  to  the  Rhone  to  conquer 
the  Gauls.  Liv.' 21,  c.  87.  11.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  tau|dit  birds  Io  sing  "  Annon  is  a 
god,**  after  wbien  he  reHored  them  to  tbeir  mi- 
tire  liberty ;  but thebirdalost  with  their  slavery 
what  they  had  bean  Inn^   .^lian.  V.  H.  vU, 

lid.c.  90.  III.  A  Cnnlaglnian  who«NI% 

in  the  Pnnir  language,  the  account  of  a  voyage 
he  had  mode  round  AfVica.  This  book 
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Ira^jl.ued  luto  Qnek,  and  ii  still  extant.  Vos- 
sius  dr  UiU.  Qr.  4.— — iV-  Aooiher,  hniitficd 
fttMn  Carthage  for  taming  a  lioa  for  hb  own 

aiiiusenieut,  which  was  luierpreted  as  il  he 
wi>lied  to  aspire  to  sovereign  iwwer.  Pltn.  y, 
::.  lii. — This  name  has  been  common  to  many 
Carthaginians  who  have  si^alized  them^wlves 
ainuug  iheir  countrymen  daring  the  Pumc  wars 
agaiuM  Rome,  and  in  their  wan  aigailUt  the 
fiicilians.         26. 27,  dec. 

Amaa,  a  Bomaa  poet,  whom  Ovid,  Tr%$L  3, 
fL  1,  V.  I'io,  calls  bold  and  impertinent.  Virgil 
nd  Propertius  are  said  to  have  played  upon  his 
aaOM  with  some  degree  ol  seventy. 

Antjbas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who  said  that  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  was  far  preferable  to  the 
music  ol'  Ismeuias,  a  famous mUHciUI  Wbobad 
been  taken  ^aptiye.  Plut, 

AMTAodBiis,  a  Rhodiaa  poet  much  admired 
by  Antigonus,  Id.  1.  c  2.  One  day,  as  he  was 
cooking  some  fish,  the  king  asked  htm  whether 
Homer  ever  dressed  any  meals  when  he  was  re- 
cording the  actions  of  Agamemnaiil  And  do 
ywx  think,  replied  the  poet,  that heever inquired 
whether  any  individual  dressed  fidk  la  hitar- 
ny  1  Plul.  Synp.  ^  Apopk. 
-  Amtaix^das,  «  Sparta,  son  of  LeoD,  was 
sent  into  Persia,  where  he  iikkIc  a  peace  with 
Artaxerxes,  very  disadvantageous  to  hi.->  coun- 
try, bjr  which  B.  C.  387,  the  Greek  cities  of 
Aaift  became  tributanr  to  the  Persian  muoarch. 
Pmi.  9.  c  1,  &c— DM.  IA.—Pha.  Artax, 

Anteius  PuBLiua,  was  appoititinl  over  Syria 
by  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  sedition  and  con- 
spiracy, and  drank  poison,  which,  operating 
slowlv,  obliged  him  to  open  his  veiiis.  Tbox. 
An.  13,  &c. 

Aktenoh.  T.  a  Trojan  prince  related  lo  Pri- 
am, it  is  said  that  during  the  Trojan  war  be 
^avs  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  and  chiefly  with  Menelausand  Ulysses. 
In  the  council  of  Priam,  Homer  introduces  him 
ts  advisinnf  Iht  Trojans  to  restore  Helen  and 
conclude  the  war.  He  advised  Ulysses  to  carry 
away  the  Trojan  palladium,  and  encouraged  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  wooden  horse,  which,  at 
his  persuasum,  was  brought  into  the  city  of  Troy 
bfa  breaeb  made  in  the  walls.  JEncas  has  been 
aceu.sed  of  beinp  a  partner  of  his  cniilr ;  and  the 
night  that  Troy  was  taken,  they  had  a  number 
of  Greeks  stationed  at  the  doors  of  their  hou.seN, 
10  protect  them  frcnn  harm.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  country,  Antenor  migrated  to  Italy 
near  the  Adriatic,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Padua.  His  children  were  also  concerned  in  the 
Tn^an  war,  and  displayed  much  valour  against 
the  Greeks.  Their  names  were  Polybius,  Ara- 
mas,  Agenor.  and,  according  to  others,  Polyda- 
mas  and  Helicaon.  Liv.  1,  c.  1. —  Plin.  3,  c. 
13.— Fir^.  .f.n.  1.  ?.  9^— Tacit.  Ifi,  c  81.— 
Hmer.  B.  3,  7,  8,  II.— CMdL  JMUL  13/-.|>ie- 
tus  Cret.  b.~Pa  es  Pkry?.  6.— Str/i*.  13.— 

Dionvs.  Hal.  l.—Pmu.  10,  c.  27.  II.  A 

statuary.  Paka— — lit  A  Crstan  who  wrote 
a  history  of  his  conntry.  .Kfian. 

Anthermcs,  a  Cbian  ."^culptor,  son  of  Mic- 
ciades  and  grand.<on  to  Malas.  He  and  his 
broAier  Bimalasmade  a  statue  of  the  poet  Hip- 1 
poni  X,  wliieb  earned  mifvvrmi  lanfi^ler,  on  ao>  { 
:  of  the  deformity  of  its  munlenance.  The 
was  so  incen.sed  upon  thia,  and  inveighed 
l9Badibiitemes5t 

^  m 


that  they  hung  themselves,  according  to  4i 
opioiuo  ul  suioe  authors.   Pint.  ^  c 
j    Amtus,  a  native  of  Anthedon,  who  first  in* 

vented  hymns.    Plui.  de  Mus. 

Antuehpuoku,  a  lesuval  celebrated  in  SicUj, 
in  honour  of  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  hm9§ 
by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.  CUuk- 
£an.  de  Rapt.  JPtm.— ^Fesuvals  of  the  same 
name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  lu  honour 
of  Juno,  who  was  called  Aatheia.  Pmu, 
Corintkj—PaUitx,  Onmm.  1,  e.  L 

Antmesteria,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
aunuug  the  Greeks.  They  weie  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  Februaiy,  called  Anltiesienaa. 
whence  the  name  is  derived,  and  contintied 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  JIi^ix**  «• 
rov  KtiUi  "'yf'"!  because  they  tapped  \.\\^ir  barreU 
of  liquor.  The  second  day  was  called  yMc,  Irom 
the  measarsxo«i  because  every  individoal  drank 
of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  ha 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  DeoM^ 
phoon,  or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
obliged,  with  ill  die  Athenians,  to  drink  bf  him> 
self  for  fear  of  poll  utini^  the  people  by  drinking 
with  them  before  he  was  {  untied  ot  the  pairi> 
cide.  b  was  usual  on  thai  day  u>  ride  oat  in 
chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 
The  best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  cruwn 
of  leaves,  or  rather  of  gold,  and  wiih  a  cask  of 
wme.  The  third  dav  was  called  XvrfM,  frob 
vessel  brongnt  out  Aill  of  alt  sorts  c< 
seed  and  herbs,  deemed  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
Iherelure  not  touchetl.  The  slaves  had  the  per- 
mission of  being  merry  and  free  during  these 
festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  be> 
raid  proclaimed,  Oi(»a<t,  Ka^u  •««  it  ArJtor^^ 
i.  e.  De]>art,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  festivnil  aif 
at  an  end.  jElian.  V.U,%c. 41. 

Antia  Lax  was  made  for  the  snpprcssioB  af 
luxurv'  at  Rome.  The  enactor  was  Antius 
Restio,  who  atterwards  never  supped  abroad.. 
Macrtib.  3,  c.  17. 

ANTicLfci.  a  daughter  of  Autolvcus  and  Am- 
philhea.  She  was  prepnant  of  tJly.sscs  when 
she  married  Laertes,  'kih^  of  Iihaca.  Laertes 
was,  nevenheless,  the  reputed  lather  of  UlysseSk 
It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed  herself  when  dM 
heard  a  false  report  of  her  s(  n's  death.  Havur. 
Od.  U,  lO.—Uvmn.  lab.  201,  m— Pojo.  10, 
C.29.    m  Part  III. 

ANTicijDGs,  a  Greek  historian,  whose  works 
are  now  lost.  They  are  often  quoted  by  AU^- 
nous  and  Pint,  in  Alcz. 

ANTicnATF.8,  a  Spartan,  who  stabbed  I^H^ 
minonda.s,  the  Theban  Keneral,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinen.    Plul.  in  Ai:*-^. 

Antiouti'8,  an  excellent  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.   Plin.  35,  c.  11. 

AimaBwsty  one  of  Alexander's  gmerah^ 
paMiely  rewarded  fbr  his  valour.  CurL  5,  c.  14 

ANTiop..NTnAS.  a  famous  musieinB  of  ThobCBi 
disciple  to  Philuxenus. 

ANTir.oNA.  daughter  of  Berenice,  yi»  wifii 
to  kins;  Pvrrhus.    Plnl.  in  Pyrrh. 

Antiooncs,  I.  one  ol  Alexander's  ^nerals, 
univensaJly  supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  soc 
of  Philip,  Alexander's  father.  In  the  divisioi 
of  the  provinces,  after  the  Mn«^  death,  he 
ccived  P;nnpliv1ia,  Lyria,  and  Phrygia.  fie 
united  with  Antipater  and  jPtolemy,  t(  destioy 
Bwjdiatat  nd  Bmpaneaj  and  aflat  tht  ImH  ijf 
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mfnc-^,  whrim,  after  three  years  of  vari  lus  tbr- 
tuoe,  he  tuuK  pnsuner  and  ordered  to  be  starved. 
He  aflerfmnb  declared  war  against  Cassander, 
whoca  be  conquered,  and  had  !$ererat  engaxe- 
menrs  by  his  genenU  with  Lysioiachos.  He 
oblii^ed  Seleucus  to  retire  from  Syria,  and  fly  for 
refuge  and  sal'ety  to  Egypt.  Piulemy,  who  bad 
cMablislied  bimself  in  %vpt,  promised  to  de- 


fend S«'!tM_trtiv ;  nnti  tViim  tda' 


all  friendship 


ceased  beiweeu  Piulerny  ana  Antiguna'«,  and  a 
new  war  was  begun,  in  whicb  Demetrius,  the 
HOD  of  Aaitgooiiat  conquered  the  fleet  of  Pio>  j 
l«inr  new  the  udMid  of  Cyprus,  and  took  16,000 ' 
iri'-ii  prisoners,  and  sunk  "ilX)  ships.    After  this 
famous  naval  tmule,  which  happened  :i6  years 
•Aer  Alexander's  death,  Antigonusaud  his  son  ' 
ass^nmed  the  title  of  king^,  and  their  example  , 
was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  .A.lexander'sgen- 
enb.   The  power  of  Anti^otms  was  now  bc- 
cvnie  ao  formidable,  that  PtQlem/,  Seleucus, 
Oajaawder,  and  Lysimacbm,  combined  together 
to  destroy  ill  in ;  yet  Antii^oii-  despised  them, 
saying  thai  he  would  disperse  them  as  bird's. 
He  attempted  to  enter  Egypt  in  vain,  though 
hf  primed  .several  victories  over  his  opponents ; 
arui  lie  at  last  reeeived  so  many  wuunds  in  a 
battle  that  he  could  not  survive  them,  and  died 
in  the  aoth  year  of  bu  age.  301  B.  C  During 
bh  life  be  was  master  ofafl  Asia  Minor  as  fiv 
as  Syria.     Antigonu.s  was  concerned  in  the 
ditferent  intrigues  of  the  Greeks*.   He  made  a 
treaty  of  alUance  with  the  .Biolians,  and  was 
highly  r<«?pecred  by  the  Athenian?:,  to  whom 
he  !»h«nred  hitn^elf  very  liberal  and  indulgent. 
Anti^oiius  diNchare^ed  some  of  his  officers  be- 
caose  ibey  spent  their  time  in  taverns,  and  he 
gave  fbeir  commmion!*  to  common  aoMien, 
who  performed  their  duly  with  pnnctnality  A 
Curiam  poet  called  him  divine;  but  the  king 
despi.y^l  \m  flittery,  and  bade  him  go  and  in- 
qnire  of  his  .servants  whether  he  was  really 
what  he  supposed  him.    Strab.  13. — DtoH.  17, 
&c. — Pattf.  -2,  r.  6,  Sic. — Jnslin.  13,  11    in  ! 
15. — C.  Ncp,  in  Eumen. — PhU.  in  Deniclr. 
Xmmgn.  <^  Andj—^l.  Gonatas,  ma  of  De- 
metrius, and  grand«r»n  fo  Antisrontis,  was  king 
of  Macedonia.   He  restored  the  Armenians  to 
in»erty,  conquered  the  Gauls,  and  at  la."!!  was 
expelled  by  Pyrrhns,  who  .seized  his  kingdom. 
Aner  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  Mace- 
donin.  and  died  nfier  a  rei-^n  of  31  ycar^;.  leavmt; 
his  son  Deraeirios  to  succeed,  B.  C.  S-IS.  Jus- 

ftn.  31  and  25.— P<rfy*.— P/irf.  i%  tkmutr.  

ITT.  The  jpnrt^i'iti  f***  his  nephew  Philip,  the 
•on  of  Deraetriu.s,  who  married  the  widow  of 
Dcmetrias,  and  asnrped  the  kingdom.  He  was 
called  lhs4>n,  (ram  his|»romtsii»mnch  and  giv- 
ing nothing.  He  conoiiered  Cleomene5,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  ohli:r'-d  nirn  toretire  intoEsD'P^ 
because  he  favoured  the  ^.tolians  against  the 
OfWks.  HediedB.C.SSl,  aAerarelgnofll 
wears,  leavin?  his  crown  lo  the  lawful  possessor, 
Philip,  who  distin?ui«ihed  himself  by  his  cruel- 
ties and  the  war  he  made  a^ain-^t  the  llomans 
28  and  29.— P©<j*.  2,—Plut.  in  CUom. 
A  jwn  of  Arisffdhnln«,  kin?  of  Jndwi, 
who  obtained  an  armv  from  the  kineof  Parthia, 
br  promising  him  1000  talents  and  500  women. 
With  these  foreign  troops  he  attacked  his  coun- 
try, and  cut  the  ears  of  Hyreanus  to  make  him 
mm.  for  the  priesthood.   Herod,  with  the  aid 


of  the  Romans,  took  bim  prisoner,  and  be  w  u 

put  to  death  by  Antony.    Joseph.  \\.—Dion 
and  Plut.  in  Anton.  V.  Carysliu.s,  an  his- 
torian in  the  age  of  Pbiladelphin,  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Diog. — Alhen.  VI.  A  Ktatuury  who  wrote 

on  tas  profession. 

Amul.ocucs,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia.— — II 
The  eldest  son  of  Nestor,  by  Eurydice.  Br 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  lather,  and 
was  killed.    Homer. Od.  4. — Or  id.  fferaid.  say9 

he  was  killjd  by  Hector.  III.  A  p<^i  who 

wrote  a  pooegync  upon  Lysander,  and  receivad 
a  hat  filled  with  silver.  Pfaf.  t«  l4/i. 

ANTtMAciiLS,  I.  an  historian.  II.  A  Greek 

poet  and  musician  of  Ionia  in  the  age  of  8o* 
crates.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  age  and  ge^ 
nealogy  of  Homer,  and  proved  him  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Colophon.  He  repeated  one  of  his  com- 
positions belore  a  large  audience;  buthisdiction 
was  so  obscure  and  oninleUigiUe,  that  all  retired 
except  Pinto;  upon  which  he  said,  Legam,  id' 
hil-ominus,  PUUo  enim  miki  esi  unus  instnr  tm- 
nium.  He  was  reckoned  the  next  to  Homer  in 
excellence,  and  the  emperor  Adrian  was  so  fuDd 
of  his  poetry,  that  he  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
He  wrote  a  [loem  upon  the  Theban  war;  and 
before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  lo  the  city  of 
Thebes,  he  had  filled  tweniy-foiur  volumes.  He 
was  sumamed  Ctarim,  from  Clarot,  a 
tain  nearColophon,  wherf  wa-^  brim.  I*av^. 
9,c.  35.— i'/w/.  in  Lysarui.  ij*  'fimoi. —  fraptri. 

3.  el.  34,  V.  45.-Qiaiaa.  10,  e.  1.  HI.  Aa- 

other  poet  of  the  same  name,  sumamed  Pscca.% 

bccatise  he  praised  him.self    Suidas.  IV. 

A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed  lo  oppose  the 
restoring  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  arni  Ulyjees, 
who  bad  eome  u  ambaasndofs  lo  recover  be? . 
His  sons,  Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  kill- 
ed by  iVgnmemnon.   Homer,  11.  U,  r.  123,  I. 

23,  V.  IflB.  V.  A  native  of  Beliopolis,  who 

wrote  a  poem  on  the  ereatioa  of  the  world  ia 
3780  verses. 

Antinoki*,  annual  sacrifices  and  qiilmmr  n- 
nial  games,  in  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  br 
the  emporor  Adrian,  at  Mantinea,  where  Aafl 
notis  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 

Antinou.s,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
emperot  Adrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at 
his  death  be  erected  a  temple  to  £im,a]id  wisik> 
ed  it  to  he  believed  that  be  had  been  changed 
into  a  constellation.  Some  writers  suppv  f  that 
Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  wnile  oth- 
ers maintain  that  he  oflifted  himielf  al  a  eaeif 
fice  as  a  victim  in  bonour  of  the  emperor.  FMl 
Part  III. 

AntiOcuus,  I.  surnamed  S^t^r,  was  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
made  a  treaty  of  ailianoe  wilb  Ptolemy  Phila* 
dclphns  king  of  Egypt.  Be  fell  into  a  linger- 
ing disea.se,  which  none  of  bb  father's  physi- 
cians could  core  for  some  time,  till  ft  was  dis- 
covered that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than 
nsnal  when  Straionice,  his  step-mother,  enter- 
ed his  nxm,  and  that  love  for  her  was  thecaose 
of  his  illness.  This  was  told  to  tbe  fittber,  who 
wi1lin?1v  cave  Stmloniee  to  bis  aon,  thai  fait 
imm  oderate  love  might  not  cause  his  death. 
He  died  291  B.  G.  aAer  a  rei?n  at  19  rears. 
Ju;.fin.  17,  c.  2.  «tc.— Vrt/.  Max.  b^Fm^.  4. 

—  Apv^an.  The  second  of  that  name,  siir- 

named  TXeoiiGod)  bv  tbe  Milesians,  because 
5i7 
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•epal  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus,  was 
•oo  and  mtocessor  oi  AiiiiLK.-lut<)  boier.  Uc 
put  an  end  to  the  war  which  hud  beeu  b^un 
witii  Ptolemy  j  aud,  to  streogtben  the  Deace,  be 
Brarried  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
kin^.  This  M)  orteiulcd  ins  former  wile,  Lao- 
dace,  by  whom  be  bad  two  sons,  that  &be 
aoned  nim,  and  suborned  Anemon,  whose  fea- 
tures were  similar  to  his,  to  represent  him  as 
km;;.  Arletnon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
temlfi,!  to  be  indispased,  and,  as  kin^,  called  all 
the  ministers,  and  recommended  lo  ihemSeleu- 
eos,  aumamed  Calliuicns,  sod  of  I«udice,  ax  his 
sacressor.  Alter  tlu>  rivliculous  iiiipusiure,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  naiu- 
Mldcaib^MUl  lAudiee  placed  her  sou  ou  the 
throDe,aikl  despatched  Berenice  and  Itersoii,  '21(> 

years  before  I  he  Christian  era.  Apjnan.  rhe 

third  of  that  name,  surnamL-il  tl.t-  <f /oi/,  bru;hoi 
to  Seleucus  Cerauiius,  was  king  ot  byria  and 
Asia,  and  reigned  3G  years.  He  was  defiMied 
by  Ptol'Miiy  Phil  'pat.T,  at  Rapliin.  aller  which 
be  made  war  agrjinst  Persia,  and  took  Sardes. 
After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  endeavoured  to 
emsh  bis  infant  son  Epiphanex;  but  his  guar- 
dians solicited  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  nnd  An- 
tiochus  was  compellcti  to  trsi-^n  las  prf-tciiviiins. 
He  conquered  the  greatest  i>ari  ol  Greece,  of 
which  some  cities  implored  the  aid  of  Rome; 
and  Annihni,  who  had  lakrti  rcAi^rcat  hi>;  court, 
encouraf^ed  him  to  make  war  against  Italy.  He 
wa.s  glad  to  find  himself  supported  by  the  abili- 
ties of  snoh  a  general;  but  nis  measures  were 
dilatory,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  An- 
nibat  and  he  was  conqtiercd,  and  obliged  to 
retire  beyond  mount  Tnuru.s,  and  pay  a  yearly 
fine  of  'JlKX)  talents  m  the  Romans.  His  reve- 
nues being  unable  topav  the  fine,  he  attempted  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Bclus,  in  Susiana.  which 
so  incensed  the  inhabitants  that  they  killed  him 
with  his  followers,  187  years  before  the  Chris- 
liai  era.  In  hn  character  of  king,  Antiochas 
was  humane  and  liberal,  the  fwitron  of  learning 
and  the  friend  of  merit  i  and  he  published  an 
edict,  ordering  kissabjecis  never  to  obey  except 
his  commands  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  country.  He  had  three  sons,  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopater, Antiochus  Epiphaiics,  and  Demetrius. 
Tne  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
ware  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.  JuiHn. 
ai  and  fe-S/roA,  16.— L»r.  34,  c.  m.—Flor 

S,  c.  l.—Appinn.  Bell.  Svr.  The  fourth 

Aniiochus,  snmamed  Epipianes.  or  Plustrious, 
was  king  of  Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Seleiieiis,  and  reigned  eleven  years.  He  de- 
stroyed Jernsalf  m,  and  was  so  cmel  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  called  him  Kpimawrs,  or  Purimis.  and 
•m  MBpifkmiUM.  He  attempted  to  plunder  Per- 
tepolis  without  effect.  He  was  of  a  voracioiis 
appetite,  and  fond  of  childish  diversions;  be 
used,  for  his  pleasure,  to  empty  bags  of  money 
in  the  street^  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to 
gallier  ft ;  k«  katlied  m  AepoliHe  baths  wHk  the 
populace,  nnd  was  fond  of  perfuming  himself  to 
excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  theiD  as  a  senrant, 
and  danced  with  such  indeeenev  amone  the 
stage-players,  thai  even  the  most  di«5sipatcd  and 
Aameleiw  blushed  at  the  sight  Polyhius. — Jus- 

tlm,  84,  c.  3.  The  fifth,  sornamed  Btuaiar^ 

waamaM  kb  Aitfwr  BnipkaiieB  on  tke  InnMe 
«r4yiii^Mtl.a       made  apeaeewkh Ike 
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Jews,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  riign  was 
axsa-NSinaicd  l>y  his  uncle  Dciuelnui,  who  said 
thai  the  ciuuu  was  lawfully  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  been  seiaed  liom  his  father.  JmUn,  'M. 
—Joseph.  IS.——  1  be  sixth,  king  ot  Syna, 
was  surnamcd  Kut/u-vs  (.r  I\Me.  His  lalber, 
Aiexuuvicr  Bala,  luiruMtd  luui  t '  the  care  of 
Malcus,  an  Arabian ;  and  he  received  the  ciuwn 
IVmn  'I  ryphi  ti,  in  opposition  to  bis  brother  De- 
iiiL*iriu»,  w  hum  iLc  people  haled.  Before  be  had 
bci-n  a  yt'or  uii  tht-  ihronc,  1  rypbuii  murdered 
him,  143  B.  C.  aud  reitpied  in  his  place  Ug 
three  years.  Jompk.  13.— Tke  aerenik,  cnl- 
ed  SidcU^i,  reigned  nine  years.  lu  the  l»egm- 
umg  of  bu>  reign  he  wa&  afraid  ul  1  ryphua, 
and  coneenled  himself,  but  keaoon  nNnincdl  ike 
means  of  destroying  his  enemy.  He  made  ww 
against  Phraaies,  king  of  Partbia,  and  b-  fell 
111  liic  battle  which  was  mkhi  alici  lougl:t_  atHjul 
13tl  years  before  the  Christian  era.   JuHm.  'M, 

c  l.—Appian.  BM.  Sfr,  The  eifktk,  aw- 

named  Gri/pus,  from  hi^  utpiiline  nose,  was  son 
of  Demotruis  Nicanoi  ,  by  Clcujiatra.  His  bro- 
ther Seleucus  was  destroyed  bv  Cleopatra ;  and 
he  himself  would  have  shared  tke  same  fate,  hnd 
be  not  discovered  bis  mother's  artifice,  and  etnn- 
pclled  hn  lo  diink  the  l  oison  which  \\  as  pre- 
pared for  hunsclf.  He  killed  Alexander  Ziebi- 
na,  whom  Ptolemy  had  sent  looppose  kinoB  ike 
ihr(<ti('  cf  Syria,  and  was  at  last  asso-ssinated  B. 
C.  112,  alter  a  leign  of  eleven  years.  Jusiin. 

39,  die. — Joseph. — Appian.  'f  he  ninth,  sur- 

named  Cfxtniaa^  from  the  city  CysiciUL  wkera 
he  received  h»  edttealion,  was  son  of  Anti- 
ochus Sideii  s.  by  Cleopatra.  He  disputed  the 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Grypus,  who  ceded  lo 
bim  C(sIoayria,part  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
at  last  cotunKMcd  liy  his  nephew  Selouc-U"<,  near 
AnticH-h.  and  rather  than  to  continue  lontrer  in 
his  hands,  he  killed  him.self,  B.  C.  ihi  While 
a  private  man  be  seemed  wonky  to  reign  i  but 
when  on  the  tbiwe  ke  waa  dissoltue  aim  t^ran- 
nical.  He  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  invent, 
ed  some  useful  military  engines.  Appian. — Jo- 

srph.  The  teatk,  was  ironically  surnanied 

Pius,  because  be  married  Selena,  the  wife  of 
his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the  son  of 
Antiorlms  ninth,  and  he  i"x;K-llf,!  Solcii- us, (be 
son  of  Grypits,  from  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  a 
battle  ke  Rmgkl  against  the  Parlhians,  in  tke 

cause  of  the  Galatians.    Josrj'h — Appian.  

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  ul"  Syria  was  lora 
lopieesaty  the  factions  of  the  royal  family,  or 
usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  ialse  title,  on- 
der  the  name  of  Antiochns  or  his  relatiaas,  ea> 
tablished  lhemselvp<  for  a  little  lime  as  soM* 
reigns  cither  of  Syria  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last,  Antiochus,  sur» 
nam<*d  .\!'xnlicuf,  the  son  of  Antiocnus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  lo  his  paternal  throne  by  the 
inllaenceof  Lucullu8,the  Roman  general,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from 
the  Syrian  dominions;  but,  four  yeara  after, 
Pomp^'v  ricposed  him,  nnd  obs»*H'ed  that  he  who 
had  hid  hitnself  while  an  usurper  sat  upon  his 
throne,  on^ht  not  to  be  a  kinir.  rron  Ant  time. 
B.  C.  65,  Syria  became  n  Roman  province,  and 
the  race  of  Antiorhns  was  extineuisbed. 

40.  A  philosopher  of  A --ralon,  famous 

for  kis  writings,  and  the  reqwct  with  which  ke 
wnstnated  bv  his  pupils,  Di»lhn,  Cie«o,  ani 
fiiLwilMlK.-  *AaktaUiciMir 
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0fneuse,  sod  of  Xenophanes,  who  wrote,  be- 

side^  nthfr  works,  a  historv  of  Sicily,  in  nine 
bixiki,  ui  whicJj  lie  bfgaii  at  (he  age  of  king  Ci>- 

cftins.   Strat.—Diod.  Vi.  A  rich  king,  tii- 

bmuj  to  tlie  Aomus  in  tiie  age  of  Ves^puMo. 

91m#.  BisL  9,  c.  91^  sopbi^,  who  reft»ed 

to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  a  state, 
iMi  account  of  ibe  vehemence  ot  his  passions. 

 A  king,  conqaered  by  Antony,  Ac.  C«5. 

2^  BM.  Civ.  4.  A  king  of  Messenia.  Paus. 

4.  - — A  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  un- 
(ii  L  Alcibiades,  conquered  by  Lysander.  A>- 
mtfpik.  EiU.  fiFnee.— — A  writer  of  Alexandria, 
wlMtMibNslMd«treBiiaeoiieoaiieiKwi&  Mktn. 

 A  sculptor,  said  to  have  mane  the  famous 

atatoe  ot  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  Ludovisi  gar- 
dans  at  Rome. 

AvnpATER,  I.  flonof  lolaas,  was  soldier  under 
king  Philip,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
under  Alexantier  the  Great.  When  Ai-  xauder 
weni  to  invade  Asia,  he  left  Antipater  supreme 
IfOveraorofMaeedonta  and  of  all  Greece.  An- 
tipater exerted  him'^elf  in  lhf»  cause  of  his  king ; 
he  made  war  against  8parta,  and  wais  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement,  by 
Aifxaadar.  H«  bad  been  sos^ected  of  ginog 
poiMsn  to  Alexander,  to  raise  binnelf  to  power. 
Afit^r  A'l  xanilor's  death,  his  generals  uivideii 
the  emmre  among  thetui^elves,  and  Maceduuta 
was  allotted  to  Aotipater.  The  wars  which 
GrcecP,  r%nd  chicflv  Athens,  meditated  durinir 
Alexander's  life,  now  burst  forth  with  uncom- 
mon fury  a.s  s-jon  a.-*  the  news  of  his  death  wxs 
receired.  The  Athenians  levied  an  army  of 
30^000  men,  and  equipped  900  ships  against 
Antipnier,  ^'how.ns  in;is;er  of  Macedonia.  Their 
expedition  wa.n  attended  with  mach  success,  An- 
tipater was  routed  in  Thessaly,  and  even  be- 
neged  in  the  town  of  Lamia.  But  when  Leos- 
thenes,  the  Athenian  general,  was  mortally 
wounded  under  the  walls  of  Limia,  the  fortune 
ofihe  war  was  changed.  Antipater  obliged  the 
eoemy  to  raise  tbefiege,  and  soon  after  received 
a  reinforcement  from  Cratenis  from  Asia,  with 
which  he  conquered  the  Athenians  at  Cranon 
in  Thes.saly.  After  this  defeat,  Antipater  and 
Craiems  marched  into  Boeotia,  and  eao<iaered 
the  iBtoikms,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athe- 
ninns,  on  the  conditions  whicti  Lri  r  thcnes  had 
prnp«'>s<'d  to  Antipater  when  besieged  in  Lamia, 
i.  c  liiat  he  >honla  heab«tohite  master  over  them. 
Bp*«id«*s  this,  lie  demanded  from  their  amb-^s- 
badors,  Demade«,  Phocion.  and  Xenocrates, 
that  thev  should  deliver  into  his  hands  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hype  rides,  whose  elo- 
had  inltaraed  Hie  mmda  of  their  conn- 
inrmen,  and  had  been  the  primary  causes  of  the 
war.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  staUfined  in  Athens,  bnt 
the  inhabitants  still  were  permitted  the  free  wse 
of  their  laws  and  privileges.  Antipater  and 
Cm  ems  were  the  first  who  made  ho<tile  pf- 
paralions  against  Perdiceas;  and,  during  thai 
timet  Pohrperchon  was  appointed  overMaeedo- 
•lia.  Polvperehon  defeated  fh''  .^tolinns,  who 
made  an  invasion  upon  Macedonia.  Antipater 
«ave  assistance  to  Eumenes,  in  A^ia,  against 
Aniigoow,  according  to  JtisHn.  14,  c.  8.  At 
ti'f  death,  B.  O.  Sift,  Antipater  appoint*!  Polr- 
p^r.  Hon  mar.ter  of  all  his  possessions.  Curt. 
J.  4,  5,  6,  7.  and  10.— ^t».  11,  12,  — 
INML 17,  IS.  ««>-C       l»  »bc  4^  ~ 


— Pint,  in  Bntneh.  Alrxand.  Ac.  11.  A  soil 

of  Ci'^'-ander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in- 
law  ui  Ly.simachus.  He  kiUed  his  mother,  be 
caase  she  wished  his  brother  Alexander  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  Alexaadefi  to  revenge  ilup 
death  of  bis  mother,  solicited  the  ssststanee  d 
Demetrius;  but  peace  was  re-r  iiMi  hed  be 
tween  the  two  brothers,  by  the  advice  ol  Lysi« 
machus,  and,  soon  afler,  Demetrius  killed  An^ 
tipater,  and  msde  himself  kin;^  of  Macedonia. 
291  B.  C.  Justin.  "X,  c.  1. — -III.  A  king  ol 
Macedonia,  who  reigned  only  45  days,  277  B.  C. 

 ^lY.  A  powerful  prince,  father  to  Herod, 

He  was  appointed  goveroor  of  Jiuhea  Cnsai*, 
whom  he  had  as.si.sted  in  the  Alexandrine  Wtf* 

Joseph.  V.  Oneof  Alexander's  soldiers,  who 

conspired  against  his  life  with  Hermolaus. 

CmrL  8,  c.  G  VI.  A  «ld>raied  sophist  of 

Hieropolis,  preceptor  to  the  children  otthe  em- 
peror Severu.s.  VII.  Astoic  philosopher  of 

rarstis,  144  years  B.  C.  Vlll.  A  poet  of 

Sidon,  who  eoald  eonpose  a  number  or  verses 
extempore  tipon  any  mbject.  He  ranked  Sap- 
pho among  the  muM:s  in  one  of  his  epigrams. 
He  had  a  fever  every  year  on  the  day  of  his 
birtb»  of  which  at  last  be  died.  He  flourished 
about  80  Teats  B.  C.  Some  of  his  epigrams  are 
preserved  in  the  Anthologia.  Plin.  7,  c.  ."jI.— 
Vai.  Max.  1.  10.— Cie.  de  Oral.  3,  dt  Offic.  3,  di 
QuiCd.  Ae»d.  4.  IX.  A  philosopher  of  Phoe- 
nicia, preceptor  to  Cato  of  U tica.    Plul.  in  Cat. 

 A  stoic  philosopher,  disciple  to  Diogenes 

of  Babylon.  He  wrote  two  b-ooks  on  divina- 
tion,  and  died  at  Athens.  Cie.  de  Div.  l,  c  3. 
— yfe.  QiuBst.  4,  c.  0. — Di  €>ffie.  3,  c.  It.— — 
XI   A  disciple  of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  two 

books  of  letters.  XII.  A  poet  of  The«alo» 

nica,  in  the  age  of  Angujaos. 

ANTtHHAVRs,  L  an  ingeniotis  statuary,  of  Ai^ 
gos.  Paus.  5,  c.  IT— II.  A  comic  poet  of 
Rhodes,  Sm'  rnn.  or  Carystus.  He  was  bom 
B.  C.  *58,  of  parents  in  the  low  condition  of 
slaves.  This  most  prolific  n oet,  (he  is  said  to 
have  cnmpo<:ed  upwards  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas,) notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  ori« 
gin,  was  so  popuhr  in  Athens,  that  on  his  de- 
cease a  decree  was  pas.sed  to  remove  his  remains 
flrom  Chios  to  that  chy,  where  they  were  lotef^ 

red  with  public  honours.  ITf.  .K  phv^ician 

of  Delos,  who  u-sed  to  sav  that  duseases  origi- 
nated from  the  variety  of  fbod  that  was  eaten* 
Ctem.Atrx. — Athrn. 

AKvtvnh.vn.  T.  an  Athenian  who  snre*»eded 
I,eosthen''s  nr  th^  -  i  'l-i'  of  Lamin  acnif  An- 
tipater.   Diad.  18.  II.  A  noble  painter,  who 

i  represented  ayotith  leanioipoTera  fln>  and  Unw^ 
in?  it,  from  which  the  whole  hon!»e  sef-mni  to 
be  illuminated.  He  was  an  Egyptian  by  birth : 
he  imitated  Apellfs,  find  was  disclpla to CtesI* 
dcmus.    Plin.  35,  c.  10. 

AwTtpHtrs,  a  brother  of  Ctimenus,  was  son  wf 
Gnnvf-r  ir  tbo  Naupicinn.  These  two  brothers 
murdered  the  poet  Hcsiod,  on  the  false  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  offered  vinienee  to  their  sisler, 
and  thr-^w  his  body  info  the  sea.  The  poet's 
doij  discovered  them,  and  they  were  seized  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  Pint,  de  Oolert.  Anim 

AtmsTHKSfgs,  L  a  philosopher,  bom  of  an 
Atheirian  fhfher  and  of  a  Phrygian  tnather. 
He  taught  rhetoric,  and  had  amon»  hi?;  r"ipiN 
the  famous  Diogenes ;  but  when  he  had  heard 
8oenMs,beikiit  np  his  school,  tad  loll  Uiy^ 
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pn.j,  'Go  seek  for  joarselves  a  master,  I  have 
now  ibuud  ODc"  Hp  was  the  head  of  ihe  sect 
of  ibe  cynic  phikMoplwn.  One  of  bis  popils 
asked  hiru  what  philosophy  had  taught  himl 
"  To  live  wiih  myself,"  said  he.  He  sold  his 
all,  and  preserved  only  a  very  ragged  coal,  which 
jiew  the  attention  oi  SocnueSi  nd  templed  him 
tony  to  the  c)mic,  who  euried  Useonltinpt  of  | 
drnt  too  far,  "  Antisthenes,  I  see  thy  vanity 
through  the  holes  of  thy  coaL"  Aotisthenes 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  bat  He  reconuaended 
suicide.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  His 
doctrines  of  austerity  were  followed  as  long  as 
he  was  himself  an  ciamplc  of  the  cynical  char- 
acter; but  after  bis  death  they  were  all  forgoc- 
len.  AniMthriwi  iloaririwd  396  years  B.  C. 
Cie.     Oral.  3,  c.  25.— Diog.  6  —PtiU.  tn  Luc. 

IL  A  discipk  of  Heraclitus.  111.  An 

hMorianofRhodea  Dug. 

Antistics  Labso,  I.  an  excellent  lawyer  at 
Rome,  who  defended  the  liberties  of  his  conntnr 
against  Augustus,  for  which  he  is  taxed  with 
madness,  by  JUoroL  1,  StaL  3,  v.  Sl^—Stuion, 
in  Aug.  64.  IL  Pelio  of  Gabii,  was  Uw  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  treaty  between  Rome  and 
his  country,  in  the  age  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
iKMyx.  VaLi. 

AntomInbs,  the  last  king  of  Corinth.  After 
liis  death  magistrates  with  regal  aathortiy  were 
ahosen  annually. 

'  AntOnia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Antony, 
the  consul,  A.  U.  C.  710.  It  abrogated  the  kx 
Atia,  and  renewed  the  lex  Cornelia,  by  taking 
away  from  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing 
priests,  and  restoring  it  to  the  collogf  of  iiriests, 

to  which  it  origiDaUy  belooeed.  J>w.  44.  

Another,  bv  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  those  who  were  condemned  de 
majestaU,  or  of  perfidious  measures  against  the 
MUe^—— Another,  by  the  same,  during  his 
triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  afler,  the  electioa  of  a  dictator, 
and  for  onv  person  to  aoe^  of  the  oAioe.  Ap- 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  3. 

AntOnia,  L  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  by 
Octavia.  She  married  Domitias  iEnobarbns, 
and  was  mother  of  Nero  and  two  daughters. 

 II.  A  sister  of  Germanicus.  III.  A 

daughter  of  Ctaudius  and  iElia  Petina.  She 
was  of  tfie  fkmily  of  the  Tuberaa,  and  was  re- 
pudiated for  her  levity.    Suct/>n.  in  Clnud.  1. 

—TaciL  Ann.  II.  IV.  The  wife  of  Dru.sus, 

die  son  of  Livia,  and  brother  to  Tiberius.  She 
became  mother  of  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Caligula's  father;  Claudius  the  emperor;  and 
the  debauched  Livia.  Her  husbana  died  very 
early,  and  she  never  would  many  again,  but 
spent  her  time  in  the  ednctUon  of  her  ehiloren. 
Some  people  suppose  her  grandson,  Caligula, 
ordered  her  to  be  poisoned,  A.  D.  38.  Vol. 
MSttx.  4,  c.  3. 

AKToviNx;*,  I.  (Tmw,)  mimamed  Ptiu,  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
.siio<  •  .^Itnl    Tliis  prince  is  remarkable  for  all  j 
the  virtues  that  can  form  a  perfect  statesman, 
philosopher,  and  king.   He  rebuilt  whatever ' 
cities  tad  been  destroyed  by  wars  in  former 
reigns.   He  suffered  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces to  remain  long  in  theadmini-stration,  that 
no  opportunity  of  extortion  might  be  given  to « 
teweomers.  When  tcMof oonqneHng  heroes^ ' 
Iw  j«U  with  Sdpia^  Iprefifftha  uAaid  pieseiw 


vation  of  a  eitiaen  to  the  death  of  one  hundiM 
enemies.  He  did  not  persecute  the  ChristiaBI 
like  his  predecessors,  but  hislifewnaaaeeBeaf 

universal  benevolence.  His  last  momen  ts  were 
easy,  though  preceded  by  a  lingering  illness. 
He  extended  Ibe  boimdariesof  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  by  raiuBc  a  rampaxt  betirecc 
the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  foiUi;  Mt  he  wages 
no  war  during  his  reign,  and  only  repulsed  the 
enemiesof  the  empire  who  appeared  in  the  field. 
H«  died  in  the  75tb  year  of  hisage,  after  a  reign 
of23vears,  A.  D.  Itjl  lie  was  succeeded  by 
bis  adopied  .sc)n,  M,  Aurclius  Antoninus,  sur- 
named  the  philosopher,  a  prince  as  virtuous  as 
his  £uher.  He  raised  to  the  imperial  djgwqr 
his  bracher  L.  Vena,  wlww  troluptnoosaess  and 
dissipation  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  modera- 
tion ot  the  philosopher.  Ihuing  their  reign,  the 
Uuadi,  Parthians,  and  Mareomanni  were  da> 
feated.  Antoninus  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  en- 
titled, nutat  imw*,  ctmuming  himself:  the  best 
editions  of  which  arc  the  4to.  Cantab.  1658; 
and  the  6vo.  Oxon.  1704.  AAer  the  war  with 
the  duadi  had  been  finished,  Verus  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  and  Antoninus  snirvived  him  eight 
years,  and  died  in  his  61^t  year,  aller  a  reigf  of 

29  years  and  ten  days.     Di»  Castims.  II. 

Bassianns  CaracaUa/iott  of  iha  emperor  Septi- 
mns  (Sevems.  was  eelehraied  Ibr  his  crueltier. 
He  killed  his  brother  Gets  in  hismother^s  arms, 
and  attempted  to  destroy  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, <4)6erving  that  Aristotle  was  one  of  those 
who  sent  pois<ni  to  Alexander.  He  nmrricd  his 
mother,  and  publicly  lived  with  her;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Alexandria  to 
say  that  he  was  an  CEdipus,  and  his  wife  a 
Jocasta.  He  was  amumwied  at  fideasn  by 
Macrinus,  April  8,  in  the  43d  year  of  hi?  ogt, 
A.  D.  217.  His  body  was  sent  to  his  wife  Ju- 
lia, who  .stabbed  herself  at  the  sight.  There  is 
extant  a  Greek  itinemiy,  and  another  book, 
called  Jbr  Britanmieum,  which  some  have  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  ihnu^rh  it  was 
more  probably  wriuen  by  a  person  of  that  name 
whose  age  is  onknown. 

M.  Antanrs  Gnipho,  I.  a  poet  of  Gaol, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome;  Cicero  and  other 

illustrious  men  frequented  his  school.  II. 

An  orator,  grandfather  to  the  triumvir  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  killed  hi  the  eirfl  wars  o( 
Marius,  and  his  head  wait  hung  in  the  fomm. 

Vol.  Max.  9.  c.  2  —LvcaH.  2,  v.  121.  HI. 

Marcus,  theudest  son  of  the  orator  of  the  same 
name,  by  means  of  Coita  andCethegtisoh'am- 
ed  from  the  senate  the  office  of  managinir  the 
com  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  unlimited  power.  This  gave  him 
many  oppoitnaities  of  plundering  the  provineet 
and  enriching  himseli.    He  died  of  a  broken 

heart.    S^illust.  Frag.  IV.  Cains,  a  son  of 

the  orator  of  that  name,  who  obtained  a  troop  of 
horse  from  Sylla,  and  plundered  Achaia.  He 
was  carried  before  the  proRforM.  Lncullus.  and 
banislicd  fi v-rn  iln;  senate  by  the  censors,  for 
pillaging  the  allies^  and  refusing  to  araiear  when 
summoned  before  justice.— —V.  Cains,  son  of 
Antonius  Caius,  was  con?:ti!  with  Cicero  and 
assisted  him  to  destroy  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline in  Gaul.  He  went  to  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  and  fought  with  ill  succeas  against 
the  Dnndani.  He  wasaoeoscd  at  his  meiura  and 
banishad.*-*-lirY.  >fai«n%  ilie  iriwniir. 
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gUmdMQ  to  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and  'son 
of  Antutiiui,  surnauicd  CreUnsis^  lYom  htswars 
in  Crete.    He  v/as  augur  and  inbuae  of  the 

tt»  ambitlaoi  views.  When  the  tenate 
lOTQ  by  the  factions  of  Porapey's  and  Crrsar's 
adherents,  Antony  proposed  ibai  botli  shQuid 
lay  wide  Ihe  eomimuia  of  their  umin  in  the 
promees;  bat  as  this  proposition  met  not  with 
racceis,  he  privately  retired  from  Rome  to  the 
camp  of  C.Bsar,  and  advised  him  to  inarch 
his  army  to  Rome.  In  $upDort  of  his  auacb- 
ment,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
at  Pharsalia  ;  and,  according  toa  prcmedilated 
scheme,  offered  liiai  a  diadem  in  the  preseuc-e 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  besieged  Mutma, 
which  had  been  allotted  to  D.  Brutus,  forwbi'.b 
the  senate  judged  him  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public, at  the  reijionstralion  of  Cicero.  He  was 
conquered  by  the  consuls  Hirliusaod  Panss^and 
bjr  young  Caesar,  who  soon  aAer  joined  his  in^ 
tercst  with  that  of  Antony,  and  formed  the  cele- 
brated triumvirate,  which  was  established  with 
such  cruel  prose ripiioiw,  that  Antony  did  not 
even  spare  his  own  uncle  that  he  might  strike 
off*  the  bead  of  his  enemy  Cicero.  Tm  trium- 
vir-iTf'  iivided  the  Roman  empire  amouR  them 
selvet;  and  Antony  reluraed  into  the  east, 
where  he  enlarged  his  dominions  by  ditferent 
conqaesLs.  Antony  had  married  Fulvia,  whom 
he  repudiated  lo  marry  Ociavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus,  and  by  ihn  conjunotion  to  stri  n^thca 
the  iriimvirate.  Ue  assL^d  Augustus  at  the 
faaule  of  Philtppi  against  the  mui^erefsof  J. 
Cn^'^ar,  and  be  buried  the  body  of  M.  Brutus, 
his  enemy,  in  a  mast  magniitceui  manner.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  cast  he  became  enamour- 
ed of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  E^ypt,  and  repudiat- 
ed Octana  to  marry  her.  This  devorce  mcens- 
ed  Aa:?astus,  who  now  prepared  to  .I.  ;  :  ivc  An- 
tony of  all  his  power.  The  two  enemies  met 
at  Actium,  where  a  naval  engagement  soon  be- 
gan, and  Cloopatra.  hy  flvinir  w  ith  CO  sail,  drew  > 
Antony  from  the  Lmitle  and  ruined  iiis  cause,  j 
After  ihc  battle  of  Aciiiim,  Antony  followed 
Cleopatra  into  £flrp(,  where  he  was  soon  inform- 
ed or  the  defiMitoQ  of  all  his  allies  and  adhe- 
rents, and  saw  the  conuueror  on  his  shores.  He- 
stabbed  himself,  and  died  in  the  5(>lh  year  of 
bis  aKe»B.  C.  30;  and  the  conqueror  shed  tears 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  enemy  was  no 
more.  Antony  left  .seven  children  by  his  three 
wives.  In  his  public  character  Antony  was 
brave  and  courageous  j  but  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Gssar,  he  possessed  all  his  voluptuous  incli- 
nations. It  is  said  that  the  nTs;hi  of  Caesar's 
murder  Cassius  supped  with  Antony  ;  and  be- 
ing as'ircd  whether  oe  had  a  dagger  with  him, 
aof  wered,  Yes,  if  yoo»  Asttmj,  aspire  to  sove- 
reifni  power.  Platareb  has  written  an  aeeoont 
of  bis  life.  Virfr.  JS».  8.  v.  G^.—rTomi.  ep. 
a.-  -Juv.  10,  V.  128.— C.  Nep.  in  Atlic  —Cic.  in 

Philip.— Justin.  41  and  42.  VIL  Julius, 

sori  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  by  Fulvja,  was 
consul  with  Paulus  Fabius  Maiimns.  He  was 
surn:imed  Africanus,  and  pnt  to  death  by  order 
of  Augustus.  Some  «ay  that  he  lulled  himself. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  an  herote  T»oem  m 
Diomede,  in  12 books.  Horace  dedi  tr- 1  his  4 

Od.  2.  to  him.    TiuU.  4,  Ann.  c.  44.  VIII. 

Lacius,  the  iriumvir'st  brother,  was  besiaKcd  in 
PeUwan  hgrAiiKOfltas,  and  obtifed  to 


der  himself,  with  900  men,  bf  famine.  The  . 
conqueror  spared  his  life.   Soooe  say  that  he  . 

was  killed  at  the  shrine  of  CKsar.  IX.  Jo* 

lius^  was  poft  to  death  Iw  Ammum,  for  hit  en> 
minal  eoneenaliaa  Witt  JonL 
ANVoaiaa^apaiBler,  diwipla  to  Aciitiipaa, 

PUn. 

Apama,  I.  a  daughter  of  Anumnum,  who 

married  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia — — 0, 
A  daugliter  o(  Antiochus.    JHaus.  I,  c.  a. 

APAMe,  I.  the  mother  of  Nicomedes,  by  Pro- 
sias,  king  of  Buhynia.— -U.  The  mother  cC 
Antbehiis  8oter,     Sdenev  Nieanor. 

Apeu.a,  a  won!,  Unrat.  1,  SoL  6,  r  ICk  • 
which  has  given  much  trouble  to  critics  and 
commentators.  Some  suppose  it  to  mean  cir- 
cumcised, {sine  fdU,)  an  epithet  highly  appli- 
cable  to  a  Jew.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  upri  the  authority  of  Cicero,  AWic.  12, 
ep.  19,  who  mentions  apersonof  thesame  luune. 

AnoAaa,  a  celd>ratM  painter  of  Cos,  or  as 
others  say,  of  Ephe-^ns,  or  Colophon,  .son  of 
Pithius.  He  lived  tn  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  honoured  him  so  much  that  he  for- 
bade any  man  bm  AppeUesiodcawhia  pictiire. 
He  was  so  atteDtive  to  his  profession,  that  ha 
Hi  ver  .spent  a  day  without  employing  his  pencil; 
whence  the  proverb  of  l^uUa  dtes  sim  lined. 
His  moot  jierfect  pietiire  was  Venus  Anadyo- 
mene,  which  was  not  totallv  finished  when  the 
painter  died.  He  made  a  p.uiumg  oi  Alexan- 
der holding  thunder  in  his  hand,  so  much  like 
life,  that  Pliny,  who  saw  iL  sa^  that  the  hand 
of  the  king  wtth  the  thnndisr  seemed  to  come 
out  of  'hr  picture.  Thia  picture  was  plarrrl  in 
Diana  .s  temple  at  Ephe:»us.  lie  made  another 
of  Alexander,  but  the  king  expressed  not  miiak 
sattsiactiim  at  the  sight  ot  it ;  and  at  that  mo> 
ment  a  horse  passing  by,  neighed  at  the  horse 
which  wa.s  represented  in  the  piece,  supposing 
it  to  be  alive;  upon  which  ine  painter  said, 
"  One  would  imagine  that  the  horse  is  a  beoer 
judtre  of  paintiutr  than  your  mnff^- ty."'  When 
Alexander  ordered  hiui  lu  draw  inc  picture  of 
Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistres.ses,  Apelh-s  be- 
came eoamoared  of  her,  and  the  king  permitted 
him  to  marry  her.  He  wrote  three  rolnmsa 
upon  painting,  which  were  stilt  extant  in  the 
age  ot  Pliny.  It  is  said  ilmt  he  was  accu.s^  in 
Egypt  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy: 
an^  thai  he  would  have  been  pnt  to  death  haa 
not  the  real  conspiraior  discovered  himself  and 
saved  the  painter.  Apelle^  never  put  his  name 
to  any  pictures  but  three ;  a  sleeping  Venus, 
Venus  Anadyomene,  and  an  Alexander.  Tne 
proverb  of  Jfe  sxdor  ultra  crrpidam,  is  applied 
to  him  by  some.  PUn.  r  U). — Horal.  2,en. 
l,v.  238.— Cic.  la  Fumil.  1,  ep.  9.— Ovid.* 
Ari.  Aj».  3,  T.401.—  Vol.  Max.  8.  c.  11. 

Apelltco!*,  a  Teian  peripatetic  philosopher, 
w  hose  fondness  for  books  was  so  ijreat  that  he  is 
accused  of  steal uig  them  when  he  could  not 
obtain  them  with  money.  Behonghtthe  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  but  frreaily  dis» 
floured  them  by  his  frequent  iiitcipolaiion.^. 
The  extensive  library  which  he  had  collected  at 
Athens,  was  carried  to  Rome  when  Sylla  had 
conqoered  jhe  eapital  of  Attica ;  and  among  the 
valuable  books  was  found  an  orinfii-.nl  ninnu- 
.>^:ripl  of  Aristotle.  He  died  about  du  years 
before  Christ.   Strah.  13. 

Araa,  liAacoB,  L  a  lAtin  orator  of  <3a«W 
364- 
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WbodisliDgui'shcd  himself  n«;a  prififirian  a*!  well 
by  hLs  genius.  Tilt'  dhTlitj^nie  ol  Itic  uraioi  .?, 
beserted  witii  the  wurks  ol  Tacitus  and  UuijKi- 
lian,  is  auribat«d  to  Jiim.  Ue  uied  A.  D,  6d. 
-—II.  Another.  Vid.  JfvmeriawHS, 


A 


s,  I.  n  kin"  of  Messenia,  who  iiini- 


ried  Arcnc  daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  tie 
hUA  three  sons.— >IL  The  step-son  of  Iso- 
crates.  He  beg^n  to  exhibit  Olymp.  cm  B 
C.  368,  and  coiiunued  to  cotnpu^ie  uU  B.  C. 
341.  ye  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
tncedies,  and  was  four  times  victor.  ' 

AracLi^s,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  who,  with  the 
ard  of  Agathoclcs,  endeavoured  to  reduce  all 
Africa  under  bis  power.   Justin.  22,  c.  7. 

APHRlen,  ISA  Lidian  prince,  who  defended 
the  rork  Aomus  with  ^0,000  foot  and  15  el- 
ephants. He  was  killed  by  his  troops,  and  his 
bead  sent  to  Alexander. 

Afhrodmu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Yenu^ 
e^braicd  in  different  parts  of  Qreeee,  hot  ehid^ 
ly  in  Cyprus.  They  were  first  insiitmed  hy 
Oinyras,  from  whosse  family  the  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  always  cbtiscn.  Alt  thu^  that 
were  initiated  oflered  a  piece  of  money  to  Ve- 
na%  and  received,  as  a  mark  of  the  fkvours  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a  i^aXXot ;  the 
salt,  because  Venus  arose  from  the  sea;  the  faX- 
kof,  becMoe  she  »  the  goddess  of  wantooneas. 
They  were  r;-lf-Kr-t,-ed  at  Corinth  hy  harlots,  and 
in  every  pan  ol  Greece  they  were  very  much 
frequented.   Strab.  U. — Athen. 

AniNOB,  or  Anow,  was  bora  at  Oasis  in 
Egjrpt,  whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
he  was  dot'tiK'd  a  citizen.  He  succeeded  Theus 
in  the  profession  of  rhetoric  in  the  reifjn  of  Ti- 
berius, and  w  rot  e  a  book  against  the  Jews,  which 
Jusephus  rofuted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  wliich  the  people  of  Alexandria  sent 
to  Caligula  to  coiTpIain  of  the  Jews.  Sauea, 
ep.  88.— P/tn.  prof.  UiU, 

Anam,  a  faniotis  gintton  in  Kome.  There 
were  tliroc  of  the  same  name,  all  famous  for 
their  voracious  appetite.  The  first  lived  m  the 
time  of  the  rei)ublic,  the  second  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  third  under 
Trajan.  Tliff  second  was  the  most  famous,  as 
\\  '  w  role  a  lioi'k  on  the  pl<'asures  and  incite- 
ments of  eating.  He  hanged  himself  aAer  he 
had  consumed  the  greatest  pan  of  his  estate. 
The  hf'<i  edition  of  Apicius  Oa^iOS  ds  Arte 
C&gui!unid.  is  that  of  Amst.  l2mo.  1709.  Juv. ' 
II  .  V.  S.^M&Hial.  9,  ep.  69. 

ApiOw,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
desicendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.    Vid.  Apiantis. 

Apoi.uN'ARns  Lrni,  sjarnes  relebraied  at 
Rome  io  honour  of  Apollo.  The  people  gene- 
rally sat  erowned  with  laurel  at  the  represen- 
t;ilion  of  these  games,  which  were  iisnnlry  cele- 
brated at  the  option  of  the  praetor,  till  the  yenr 
U.  C.  515,  when  a  law  was  paitsed  to  setth-  the 
celebration  yearly  on  the  same  day,  about  the 
nonesofJol^.  when thl<t alteration  happened. 
Rime  was  mfested  witli  a  dreadful  peshlencri, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  l>e  appeased  by  this 
act  of  religion.    Lit.  25,  c.  19. 

Apoi.unahis,  C.  Sei.piTira,  T.  a  gmmmarian 
of  Cartha?e  in  the  second  century,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  verses  prefixed  to 

Terence's  plays  as  arguments.  if.  A  writer 

belter  kaoini  ^^'MivS' 


Apoi.'.nrHlTr*,  a  friend  of  Dion, 
i  Y  Some  lu  Le  tJie  son  of  Ihonysius. 

A['t)i.i.oi>«)i:L'9,  I.  a  famoiLs  grammarian  and 
uiyiiiulugisi  of  Athens,  son  oF  Asclcnias,  and 
di!^-inle  IO  Panietins,  the  Rhodian  philosopher, 
i  (I,  .u:  >ljfd  ah,>ul  115  years  before  the  Ciin.s- 
i.au  era,  and  wrote  a  hiiiiory  of  Athens  boidcs 
Other  works.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  no- 
thing is  extant  but  his  Bibtiothrca,  a  valuaMc 
work,  (iiviUed  intoihice  book^.  It  is  an  abridir- 
ed  hi.story  of  thegods  and  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
of  whose  acti<ms  and  genealogy  il  gives  a  true 
and  faithftil  account.  The  best  edition  is  thai 
of  If>y)W,  Goc't  in  ^rn  4  vols.  IT^j  Aikm.— 
Plin.  7,  c.  Tt.—IHod  1  and  13.  li.  A  tra- 
gic poet  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  tragedies  entitled 

Ulysses,  Thyesies,  &c.  III.  A  ComIc  poet 

of  Gela  in  Sicily,  in  tlie  age  of  Menander,  who 
wrote  47  plays.  He  w  as  one  of  the  six  w  riiers 
whom  the  ancient  critics  selected  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  The  other  Hve  were  Phi* 
lippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  Diphilus,  and 
Posidippus.  Terence  copied  his  Uecyra,  and 
Pkormio  from  two  of  his  dramas;  all  of  which, 
though  very  numerous,  are  now  lost,  save  the 

titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  fragments.  IV.  An 

architect  of  Dama.scus.  who  d^cc*  ii  .1  the  build- 
ing of  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Danube.  Ue 
was  put  to  deadi  by  Adrian,  to  whom,  when  in 
a  private  station,  he  had  spoken  in  too  bold  a 

manner.  V.  A  disciple  of  Epicuru*^,  tlie 

most  learned  of  his  school,  and  deservedly 
snraaroed  the  illustrious.   He  wrote  about  40 

▼oloTOes*on  different  subjects.  Diog.  VI.  A 

painter  of  Athen.*!,  of  whom  Zeuxis  was  a  pupil. 
Two  of  his  paintings  were  admired  at  Pergamus 
in  the  age  of  Pliny :  a  priest  in  a  suppliant  po^ 
ture,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's  thunders. 

Plin.  35,  c.  9.  VII.  A  statuary  m  the  age 

of  Alexander.  He  was  of  such  an  irascible 
disposition,  that  he  destroyed  liis  own  pieces 
upon  the  least  provocation .  PIfft.  34,  c. 
VlII  A  rhi^torician  of  P  TLMmns,  preceptor 
and  friend  to  Augustus,  wlio  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric   Strob.  13. 

Apollovta,  a  fe-^tival  at  ^Edalea,  in  hononr 
of  Apollo  anil  Diana.  It  aro^e  from  this  cir- 
cuinsiance:  these  two  deities  came  to  iBgialea 
af^er  the  conquest  of  the  serpent  Python:  hot 
they  were  frightened  away,  and  flra  to  Crete. 
.^..:,'Ialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemical 
distemper,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of 
their  prophets,  sent  seven  chosen  boys,  with  the 
same  number  of  girls,  to  entreat  them  to  return 
to  ^gialea.  Apollo  and  Diana  granted  their 
petition,  in  honour  of  wliirli  :i  i.  iri[>l.' was  raised 
10  MlOw,  the  goddess  of  persuasion  j  and,  ever 
after,  a  number  of  youths,  of  both  sexes,  were 
chosen  to  march  in  solemn  procession,  as  if 
anxioustobring  back  Apollo  and  Diana.  Pav- 
sn7i.  in  Corinth. 

ApnLix}NiADRii,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  compdled 
to  lav  down  his  power  hy  TImoleon. 

.^po^I.oNiDE8,  a  physician  of  Cos,  at  the  court 
of  Artaxcrxes,  whobecame  enamoured  of  Amy- 
tis,  the  monarch's  si<Ter,  and  was  some  time  aftef 
put  to  death  for  slighting  her  alter  the  reeeptioo 
of  hei  ftivours. 

Apoi.t.osn.'9,  T.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Chalets, 
sent  for  hv  Antoninus  Pins,  to  insirnnt  his  adop** 
ed  son  Iforens  Aotonlntls  When  he  txhtm  tgi 
RMoefhe'icllised  to  go  Wihe  palace;  ^baerrlaf; 
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Ikat  tlid  uaasterongbt  not  to  vait  upon  his  pupil, 
.  but  the  pupil  upon  him.    The  emperor,  hearing 
this,  saidf  laughing,  "  h  was,  then,  eauer  lur 
ApolloDins  to  come  from  Cbalcis  to  Rome  than 

from  Rome  to  the  palace."  II.  A  geometri- 
cian of  Perga  la  Pamphylia.  whuM;  works  are 
now  lost.  He  lived  about  !^  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  composed  a  commentary  on 
Euclid,  whoM  pupils  ne  attended  at  Alexan- 
dria.   He  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 

edited  by  Dr.  Ualley,  Oxon.  foi.  1710.  111. 

A  poet  of  Naucratis,  according  to  some  aniho- 
rilies,  of,  accordint,'  lo  others,  of  Ali^xandria, 

fenerally  called  Apc>lloiuu.s  v(  Rlunki,  because 
0  lived  for  some  time  there.  He  w-as  pupil, 
when  yoong,  to  CaUimachus  and  Paoatiiu,  and 
•ucceeded  to  Eratosthenes,  iu  third  librarian  of 
the  famouslibrarj' of  Alexandria, under  Plolciny 
Evergetes.  He  was  ungrateful  to  bis  muster, 
Callimachas,  who  wrote  a  poem  against  him, 
in  which  be  denominated  him  Ibiz.  Of  all  his 
works  nothing  remains  but  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts,  in  four  books.  The 
oest  editions  of  ApoUonius  are  those  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  4to.  by  Shaw,  1777,  in  9  vols,  and 
in  1,  8vo.  1770,  and  that  of  Brunck,  Argcntor, 

12mo  17?«.    iiuiiUil.  10,  c.  1.  1 V.  A  Greek 

orator,  surnamed  Molo,  was  a  naiive  of  Ala- 
barula  in  Caria.  Ho  opeii'-i!  a  scluiol  uf  rheto- 
ric at  Rtioilcs  anil  Rome,  and  had  J.  Cicsar  and 
Cicero  among  his  pupils.  He  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  those  whom  be  ikuppg^  jncapa- 
blaof  distinguishing  themselves  as  orators,  and 
he  recommended  to  llicm  pursuits  more  conge- 
nial to  their  abilities.  He  wrote  a  history,  in 
.  which  he  did  not  candidly  treat  the  people  of 
Judiea,  according  to  the  complaint  o*  Jo^fphus 
cantra  Apion.  Ctc.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  2H,  To,  I  JO,  and 
130.  Ad.  Famil.  3,  ep.  10.  Ik  Invtnl.  1.  c.  81. 
—(^tunta.  3,  c  1. 1.  %  c.  Q.^S>ul.  in.  Cos.  4.^ 

Pliti.  in  Get.  Y.  A  Greek  historian,  aboat 

the  age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  and  of  hi.s  followers.  Str(\h. 
14.-^— VI.  Thyaneus,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 

Sher,  well  .skilled  in  the  art  of  imposture.  One 
ay,  while  haranguing  the  populace  at  Ephesus, 
he  .suddenly  exclaimed,  " Strike  liu-  tyrant'  — 
Strike  him  I  The  blow  is  given ;  he  is  wounded, 
and  fhllen!**  At  that  very  moment  the  emp<^- 
ror  Doinitian  had  been  .stabbed  at  Rome  lie 
wa-s  courted  by  kings  and  princes,  and  com- 
manded anasual  attention  by  his  numberless 
artifices.  His  friend  and  companion,  called 
Damis,  wrote  his  life,  which  200  years  afler  en- 
gafffd  the  a'!rn'ii  'II  111  Pliilo«tratn-<.  In  his  liis- 
lor>',  the  biographer  relates  so  many  curious  and 
exuriuyrdinary  anecdotes  ofhb  hero,  that  many 
have  justly  dcmcd  it  a  romance ;  yet  for  all  ihis,^ 
Hierwles  had  the  presumption  to  roinparc  the 
impostures  of  Ap<>ll"nius  wi'h  the  inirarlps  of 

Jesus  Christ.  Vll.  A  !(ophi<it  of  Alexandria, 

distin)rni"5hed  for  his  Leriemt  GrtKKm  fitadis  et 
Oiiv-vea,  a  book  that  was  bo-iiiiiful!v  Cilitod  by 
Villoison,  in  4to.  '2  vol.s.  Pari.s  1773.  Aix)llonius  j 
was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Didymns,  and  flotirisbed  i 
in  the  beirinninK  of  the  first  centnrv. 

A PotLt'i PHASES,  a  stoic,  who  ^rea'.ly  flattered 
king  Antigonus,  and  maintained  thai  there  ex- 
isted bnt  one  virtue,  prudence.  Diog. 

Apo.vics,  M.  a  governor  of  Moesta*  rewarded 
with  a  triumphal  statue  hv  Otho,  for  defieatlog 
9000  barbarians.    TacU.  Uisl.  I,  c.  79. 
PawILp-ST 


APOTiiEusis,  a  cerempny  observed  by  the  an* 
cicm  uauons  ui  ;l»e  world,  by  which  they  raise*' 
their  kings,  heroe«,  and  great  men,  to  toe  rank 
of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the 
first  who  paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men. 
and  the  llomans  followed  their  example,  ana 
not  only  deified  the  most  pradent  and  numane 
of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  aud 
profligate.  Herodian.  4,  c.  2,  bas  leli  us  an 
aci  ount  of  the  a{>olheo.>i.s  of  a  Roman  einpiror. 
Alter  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burnt,  an 
ivory  image  was  laid  on  a  eoach  for  seven  days, 
representing  the  emperor  uiid'-r  i!m'  agonie.>  oi' 
disease.  The  city  was  in  .sorrow,  the  seuaie 
visited  it  in  mourning;,  and  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  every  day  in  a  more  decaying  state. 
When  the  death  was  announced,  a  young  ban'J 
of  senators  oarrird  the  couch  and  image  to  ih-j 
Campus  Martiu.s,  where  it  was  deposited  on  an 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  where  spices 
and  combustible  materials  were  thrown.  After 
this  the  knights  walked  round  the  pile  in  solemn 
procession,  and  the  images  of  the  most  illusiri* 
ous  Romans  were  drawm  in  state,  and  imm^^ 
diaiely  the  new  emperor,  with  a  torch  set  Are  tu 
the  pil<',  :in  l  was  assisiuit  !)v  ;h''  surrounding 
muhitude.  Meanwhile  an  eagle  was  let  lly  from 
tlie  middle  of  the  pile,  which  was  supposed  tj 
carry  the  soul  of  tin-  decea-sed  toheav»'n,  wher-r 
iic  was  ranked  ainong  the  gods.  If  llic  dci'ieJ 
was  a  female,  a  peacock,  and  not  an  eagle,  was 
sent  Ixom  the  flames.  The  Greeks  observed 
ceremonies  much  of  the  same  natnre. 

Am  A  SI'S,  a  Greek  hi.storian  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  A.  D.  123.  His  universal  bistt^ 
ry,  which  consisted  of  24  books,  was  a  series  of 
history  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  in  the  order  of  lime;  an  1 
in  the  composition  the  writer  displayed,  with  i 
si  vie  simple  and  unadorned,  a  great  knowledg*-' 
of  military  aflairs,  and  described  his  battles  in  a 
masterly  manner.  This  excellent  work  is  great- 
ly mutilated,  and  there  is  extant  now  only  the 
aocountof  the  Punic,  Syrian, Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those  of  lllyriemn 
and  the  civil  dissentions,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Celtic  wars.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
ToUius  and  Variorum,  2  vols,  8vo.  Amst.  1670, 
and  that  of  Sehweigheasenis,  S  vols.  8va  lips. 
1785.  He  was  sn  eloquent  that  the  emperor 
highly  promoted  him  in  the  state.  He  wrote  a 
untverni  history  in  34  books,  which  began  firom 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  down  to  his  own 
a?e.  Few  books  of  this  ralaable  work  are  ex- 
tant. 

Appius,  the  pr^enomen  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly at  Rome.  A  censor  of  that  name,  A.  V. 

C.  442.    Jforat.  1,  Sat.  6. 

Appirs  Ci.Aoniirs,  I.  a  decemvir,  who  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  force  and  oppression.  He  at- 
tempted the  vinneof  Virginia,  whom  her  ibther 
killed  to  pn'senre  her  chastity.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence was  the  cause  of  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
and  the  rrivi'^her  dcstn;ved  himself  when  cited 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  his  country. 

Liv.  3,  c.  33.  If.  riaudius  Crrnis,  a  Roman 

orator,  who  built  the  Appian  wav,  and  many 
aqueducts  in  Rome.  When  Pyrrhns,  who  was 
come  to  assist  the  Tareitlines  a?ainst  Rome, 
demanded  peaee  of  the  senators,  Appius,  grown 
old  in  the  se'viceof  the  republic,  cal^t•d  himself 
:o  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and,  by  hie 
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avuhorHy,aiss>uaclf  ti  llwin  from  praiiiing^a  pace 
i  iiich  would  prove  di>'tuiiutiraiilc'  to  the  Roman 
oame.  Ooid,  f\uL  6,  v.  m  CU.  in  BmL  ^ 
Vnte.  A  Rttnmii,  who,  when  he 
heard  that  he  had  l  ecn  pr(iscril>cd  b)'  ilc  trium- 
virs, divided  hi.s  richc:>  auiuug  his  scrvauis,  and 
ennrkecl  with  Ihem  for  Sicily.  In  their  pav 
sa^  (he  vessel  was  shipMTccked,  and  Appius 
alone  slaved  his  lilie.  Annan.  4  IV'.  Clau- 
dius Crassus,  a  consul,  wild.  v\  nil  Sp.  Naut.  Ru- 
tulias  conqiiered  the  Celiiberianis,  and  was  de- 
ftttted  by  Perseus,  kin;r  of  Macedonia.  Lit. 

 V.  Claudius  PuU-l;cr,  a  f:nii)dson  of  !Ap. 

CI.  Circus,  cou^ul  in  ihe  uge  ol  Sylin,  retired 
( : ( 111 grari'k'iir  locnjuy the  plc:«Miresi<»!  a  private 

life.  VI.  ClatLfM*,  a  genenil  of  ilu'  Sabines, 

who,  upon  bein;;  iil-irea-rd  liy  hi.-<  cnumrymcn, 
tetirtil  In  Ron.,'  with  .VWti  uf  liis  liitn  ls,  and 
was  admit'.cd  into  ihr  svaate  in  the  cnriy  ages 

of  Ihe  retrabltc.  Pltd.  in  r*iifie.  VIL  Her- 

donlns,  seized  the  capital  M  i(h  10(K)  exiles,  A.  U. 
C.  292, and  was  M>on  af;ei  itvcrihrown.  Lit.  3, 

c.  15.— fT»r.  3.  r.  19  VIII.  Claudius  Lcn- 

tnlus,  a  consul  with  M.  Perncnna.— — IX.  A 

cliclntor  who  conquered  the  Herniri.  The 

name  of  .^prvln'~  u:\'<  common  in  Rome,  and 
fnrticularlv  io  many  cunsub  wliose  hi^ory  is 
not  marked  by  any  ancommoo  event. 

ArftiGs,  and  Awm's,  one  of  the  kinfr^  of 
Eeypt  in  the  ape  of  Cyrus,  supptisod  to  he  ihe 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture.  He  took  Sidon, ' 
and  lived  -in  great  prosperity  tiU  his  aubjects 
revolted  to  Ama.si5,  bv  whom  he  m»  cooqueF- 
ed  and  strangltd.  UtroduC  9;  c.  UO,  Ac.— > 
iMod.  1. 

At>nm»,  an  Athenian  j^ophist  in  the  third 
centtirr,  author  of  a  work  called  JPraeeptor  de 
Arte  Rhftorica. 

AptrT.Ku  Le.v,  was  enacted  by  L.  Apuleius, 
the  tribiuie,  A.  U.  C.  653,  for  inflicting  a  punish* 
ment  upon  mcb  as  were  guilty  of  nnsinir  nedi- 

lions,  or  showing  violence  in  tlip  city.  Vari- 

lin.  n  trrand-(?au«rhter  of  Augustus,  convicted  of 
n  1  ;l  I  ry  with  a  rcrtain  Manlins in  the  reign  of 
TilK-rius.    Taril.  An.  c.  .'"jO. 

Appi.KTrs,  n  leani^'d  man,  bom  at  Mndaura 
in  Africa.  Hp  sttulied  at  Carlhafrc  Athens, 
and  Rome^'here  he  married  a  rich  widow  call- 
ed PttdentiJla,  forwWeh  he  wait accnaedbf  some 
of  her  relations  of  a^ing  magical  arts  lo  win  her 
heart.  His  apologv  was  a  masterly  composition. 
Tn  his  youth  Apuleiu.<«  had  beCB  Vefjr  pr»»Aise : 
tut  he  wa.«t.  in  a  maturer  age,  more  devoK'd  to 
^udr,  and  learnt  Latin  without  a  master.  The 
most  famous  of  his  \m  r',^  extant  is  the  pnhkn 
a»i  in  eleven  books,  amaUegorical  piece,  replete 
with  fnorality.  The  bettt  «3iiiona  of  Apuieins 
are  the  Drlphin,  •>  to1<  Ito,  Partf,  1688^  tlid 
Pricaei,  6vo.  Goudir,  1G50. 

Avmjnm  Nioea,  Sabini:s.  L  ft  lavver  of 
Rotne,  «arnamed  the  Caio  of  his  aec.  He  was 
ftther  fo  Aquilia  Sevcra,  whom  Heliogabalus 

married.  IT.  Severn*,  a  poct  and  historian 

in  the  age  of  Valentinian. 

Aauif.MA  and  Aqitiua,  a  patrician  fhmily  at 
Rome,  from  which  few  illustrions  men  ro^e 

AatTiLo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north.  lis 
name  is  derived,  accordingtosome,  from  Aqui- 
ta,  on  account  of  its  keenness  and  velocity. 

Ara.  a  constellation,  consisting  of  neven  stars, 
near  the  tafl  of  the  Scorpion.  OoU,  MA.  2, 

T.  tsa 


Araearches,  a  vulgar  j>erson  among  iht 
Elgyplians,  or  jierliat's  a  u^ual  expresMi  t;  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Arabians,  who  resided  in 
Rome.  Jw.  I,  130.  Some  believe  that 
cero,  2,  ep.  17,  ad  Attic,  alluded  to  Pompcj  un- 
der the  name  of  Arabarches. 

Aaiiaoa,  son  of  Arisit/phoncs,  was  the  con- 
temporary  of  Eubulus.  Under  his  name  the 
twii  l.i-vt  [neccs  of  his  father  were  represented, 
who^e  talents  he  by  no  means  posse-ssed.  Mi- 
cosiraiu^  and  Philippus,  two  other  son.s  of  Aris- 
tophanes, are  also  rcconled  among  the  poets  of 
the  Middle  Comedy.  Tlie  titles  of  several  co- 
medies w  Til  ten  by  Uies*  three  brylheis  a'?  pr©» 
served  in  Aihenaius. 

ARATva,  I.  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicin,  about  277 
B.  C.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Antigonos 
Gur  :iias  kiiii^  o(  Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he 
pa.sM.'d  much  oi'  his  time,  and  b)'  whose  de^re 
tie  wrote  a  poem  on  astronomy,  in  which  be 
gives  an  account  cfthc  sitnntior.s,  rising  and 
setting,  number  aud  uiOiiuu  ol  the  stars.  Ci- 
cero represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  a&> 
tiulog}-,  yet  capable  of  writing  apon  it  iu  ele- 
gant and  highly  finished  versts,  which,  however, 
from  Ilie  .siibjeer,  adtn:t  oflitlle  variety.  Amiiw 
wrote,  besides,  hymns  andepigrams,&c.  and  bad 
among  his  interpreters  and  conuneniatorsmany 
of  the  learned  men  of  Greece  whose  works  are 
Uist,  besides  Cicero,  Claudius,  and  Germamcus 
Caesar,  who,  in  their  youlh  or  moments  of  re- 
laxatiotLtraoslaled  the ^untmen^  into  Latin 
verse.  The  best  editions  of  Aratosare  Groiitis, 
4ta  apud  Roplialeuj^.  1600;  and  Oxon,  8vo. 
1672.    Ctc.  de  S<U.  D.  \c.  41.— Paw.  1,  c.  8L 

—  Ovid.  Am.  1,  el.  15,  v.  96.  11.  The>«on  of 

Clinias  and  Aristodama,  was  bom  at  Siryon  in 
Achaia,  near  the  ri^er  Asopus.  When  he  was 
but  seven  years  of  age,  his  lather,  who  held  the 

S>vemmeot  of  Sicvoo,  was  assassinated  by 
bantidas.  -who  made  himself  absolnte.  After 
some  revolutions  the  sovereignly  cnnne  into  the 
hands  of  Nicocles,  whom  Aratus  murdered  :o 
restore  his  cotmtry  tolibcrtv.  He  was  so  jeal»>as 
of  tyrannical  power,  that  he  even  destroyed  a 
ieture  which  was  the  representation  of  a  tyrant, 
le  joined  the  republic  of  Sieyon  in  the  Achsrau 
league,  which  he  strengthened  by  making  a 
treaty  of  allnwee  with  the  Ck>riMhitn«,  and  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  eho-en  chief 
commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Af^hn  nns,  and 
drove  awav  the  Macedonians  flrora  Athens  and 
Corinth.  'He  made  war  against  the  Spartans, 
but  was  conquered  in  a  battle  by  their  Wing 
Cleomrnes.  To  r*'['nir  the  losse-;  Ix'  iimi  -us- 
tained,  he  solicited  tlie  n'isistance  of  kins  Ar.ti- 
gonns,  and  drove  aw  ay  CleomenesfromSparta, 
who  flpd  fo  Efrypt,  where  he  killed  hin.->'f 
The  jEtolianssoiin  after  attacked  the  Aclufruiv; 
and  A ratu.s,  to  .support  his  character, was  obliged 
to  call  to  his  aid  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  friendship  with  this  new  nllv  did  not  Inn? 
rontinue.  Phili;i  sliowcH  hiiiT:'  If  rnirl  nnd  oft- 
pressive  j  and  put  lo  death  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Aebnanjt,  and  even  sednced  the  wrife  nf 
the  son  of  Aratti';.  Aratn';,  vrhn  wa<  now  nf\- 
vanced  in  years,  showed  his  di-spleaisure  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  society  and  fiif  r.'-hip 
of  Philip.  But  this  nipture  was  fatal.  Philip 
dreaded  the  power  and  influence  of  AmhT«;  nna 
therefore  he  cansed  him  rmd  his  <:wn  !■!  7-.<m- 
soned.   Some  days  before  hir  jeath  Ara:  us  wsa 
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ilofliitbloadftiidwtieii  apprized  of  ii 

by  his  friends,  he  replied,  "  Suc^i  are  the  re- 
wanLi  wUich  a  connexiua  wiih  Idogs  will  pro- 
duo^**  He  waa  boritid  witli  gnu  pomp  bjr  bis 
cottntiymen ;  aad  two  •frfema  sacrifices  were 
annually  made  to  him,  the  first  on  (he  day  that 
he  delivered  iin:yun  liom  tyranny,  and  the  se- 
cund  on  the  day  ot  his  btrih.  During  those  >a- 
ertllees,  which  were  called  Araleia^  the  priests 
wore  a  riband  bespangled  with  white  and  pur- 
ple spo(»,  and  the  public  9choolina5ter  walkctl 
an  proceuMNi  ■!  the  heed  of  his  scholars,  and 
was  always  accompanied  by  the  richest  and 
most  eminent  senators  adorned  with  garlands. 
Arams  did  m  itio  t'>2d  yt'ar  of  his  age,  B.  C.  213. 
Ue  wrote  a  iiistory  of  the  Acha^n  leajjue,  much 
commended  by  Polybius.  Plul.  invilm.-'Pmu. 
2,  c.  S.-Cic.  d'.  Ojic.  %  c.  JSM.  14.— 
Liv.  -21,  c.  dl.—Paltft).  2. 

A»o.\ciC9,  a  Mede,  who  revolted  with  Belesis 
asaiast  BartianHpaiiis  «ad  foaade«l  the  empire 
«  Bfodia  opoathe  niiiw  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
8dO years  before  the  Thrisli'in  era.  He  reigned 
above  fifty  years,  and  \va:>  tainous  forthegreat- 
ne»  of  bis  undertakings  as  well  as  for  hm  vaW 
OOr.     Ju^Hn  1,  c.  3.—P,iUrc.  !,  c.  G. 

AasL'scJuA,  an  actress  on  (he  Rjtnan  Mige, 
who  laugiieJ  at  the  hisses  of  the  populace  while 
•he  received  the applausesof  the  knights.  Utr, 
l,art.lO,r.77. 

AacADdJs,  eldest  son  of  Thcodosiu^  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father  A.  D.  395.  Umler 
him  the  Roaiaa  power  was dtrided  into  the  east- 
ern and  western  empire.  He  made  the  eastern 
empire  his  choice, and  fixed  his  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople; while  his  brother  Honorius  was 
made  emperor  of  the  west,  and  lived  in  Borne. 
Aftef  this  separarioo  of  the  Romaa  emmre  the 
two  powers  lo  )ked  upon  one  another  with  indif- 
ference; and,  soon  after,  their  indifference  was 
changed  into  jealousy,  andonntributed  to  hasten 
their  mutual  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Arcadius, 
Alaricu:<  attacked  the  western  empire  and  plun- 
dered Rom.*.  Arcadius  mnrrit'd  Eudoxii,  abold 
ambitious  woman,  and  died  in  the  3ist  j^ear  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  13  years,  in  which  he 
bore  the  oha meter  of  an  effeminate  prince,  who 
suffered  hira>elf  to  be  governed!  by  favourites, 
and  who  abandoned  his  subjects  >n  the  tyranny 
of  miniileTS,  while  he  lost  himself  ialhe pleas- 
ures of  a  voluptuous  court 

Argesii.\u3.  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Gy- 
rene, was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  asedition, 

and  died  B.  C.  575.  11.  One  of  Alexander's 

generals,  who  obtained  Mesopotamia  at  the  ge- 
neral division  of  the  provinces  after  the  king's 

death.  III.  .A.  chief  of  Catana,  which  he  be- 

trayed  to  Dionyjiiiis  the  elder.   Diod.  14.  

IV;  A  philosopher  of  PHano  in  JEdia,  disciple 
of  Polemon.  He  visited  Sardes  and  Athens, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  as 
Soeraies fonnded  the  ancient  and  Camcaidestbe 
new  one.  He  pretended  to  know  nothing,  and 
accused  others  of  the  same  ignorance.  He  ac- 
quired manv  pupils  in  the  character  of  teacher; 
bat  some  of  them  lefl  him  for  Epicaros,  though 
no  Bp*^  '-<ian  came  to  him  *,  which  gave  him  oe* 
casion  to  .say,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  a  eunuch 
of  a  man,  but  impo^^sible  to  make  a  man  of  a 
cnnaeh.  He  was  very  fond  <tf  Homer,  and 
generally  divided  his  lime  among  the  pleasures 
of  philoeophy,  love,  reading,  and  the  table.  He 


died  in  hie  TSth  year,  B.  C.  241,  or  900,  accocdpg 
to  some.   Diog.  i»  vUA^F»nim»f  3^ 

Cic.  de  Finib, 
AacHJtiLifAX,  of  Miqrleae,  was  intimate  with 

Pisistratns,  tyrant  of  Athen.<.  He  fortified  Si- 
gseuui  with  a  wall  from  ihe  ruins  of  ancient 
Troy.    Stnid.  13. 

Arciisuaus,  1.  a  name  common  to  some  kiagi 
uf  Cuppadocia.  One  of  them  was  eononered^ 

Sylla  tor  assisting  Mithridates.  II.  A  per 

sou  of  tliat  name  married  iierenice,  and  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt;  a  dignity  he  eoioyed 
only  six  mumhs,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers 
of  Qabinius,  B.  C.  56.  He  had  been  made 
priest  of  Comana  by  Pomiiev.  His  grandson 
was  mjde  kmc  ^f  Cappadocia  by  Anionj| 
whom  he  assisted  at  Actittm,  .and  he  maintainni 
his  independence  under  Augustus  till  Tiberius 

perfidiously  destroyed  him.  III.  A  king  of 

Macedonia,  who  succeeded  his  father.  Perdiccas 
the  .second :  as  he  was  but  a  natural  child,  ha 
killed  the  legitimate  heirs  to  gain  the  kingdom. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  monarch  ;  bat 
he  was  at  last  killed  by  one  of  bis  lavouriies, 
beeanse  he  had  promised  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  '.z  wt'n  her  to  another,  after  a  reign 
of  23  years.  He  p  iironised  the  poel  Euripides. 
Piod.  U.—Juslin.  7,  c.  i.—jEUan.  V.  //.  2,  8, 
1%  14.— ^IV.  A  king  of  the  Jews,  son  oi 
Herod.  He  married  olaphyre,  daughter  of 
Archelaua,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Alexander.   Ccesar  banished  him  for 

hie  emelti».   Dio.  V.  A  king  of  LAcedm- 

mon,  son  of  Agesilaus.  He  reigued  42  years 
with  Charilaus,  of  the  other  branch  of  the  fami- 
ly.   Hcrodot.  7,  c.  201.— Paui.  3,  c.  '2.  VL 

A  general  of  Ajitigonus  the  younger,  appointed 
governor  of  Ihe  Aeroeorinth,  with  Ine  Aiilow^ 
pher  Pers^pus.  Polt/rrn.  G,  c.  5.-— VIE  A  cel- 
ebrated general  of  Mithridates  against  SvUa. 
Id.  8,  c.  8.-; — VIII.  A  philosopher  of  Alheaa 
or  Messenia,  son  of  Apollodorus,  and  successor 
to  Anaxagoras.  He  was  preceptor  to  Socrates, 
and  was  called  Physicus.  He  supposed  that 
heat  and  cold  were  ihe  principles  of  all  things. 
He  first  discovered  the  voice  to  be  propagated 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air.  Cu:.  Tux.  5.— 
DiofC.  in  vild. — Aueustin^  de  civ.  Dei,  8.— 
IX.  A  man  set  over  Susa  by  Alexander,  with 

a  garrison  of  3000  men.   (MH,     c  2.  X. 

A  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
animals,  and  maintained  that  goals  broatheH  not 
through  the  nostrils,  but  through  the  ears.  Plin. 

8,  c  60.  XI.  A  sculptor  of  Prieno,  in  the 

a?e  of  Claudius.  He  made  an  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer, a  piece  of  sculpture  highly  admired,  and 
said  to  nave  been  discovered  under  ground,  A. 
D.  163a  XII.  A  writer  of  Thrace. 

AacnnilcBve,  a  (3reek  writer,  who  puhUshcd 
a  lii«rt()ry  of  Eubcpa.   dljlm.  6. 

ARCHKPTOI.Y.MI  s,  son  of  Iphitus.  king  of  Elis, 
wont  to  the  Trojan  war,  ana  foognt  against  the 
Greeks.  As  he  was  fighting  near  Hector,  he 
was  killed  bv  Ajax,  son  of  Telaroon.  It  Ls  said 
that  he  r'^-o-^tabii shed theOlfmpic games.  A- 
M«r.  if.  8,  V.  128. 

AaeneeTBAitn,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  whose  pieeei 
werf  arted  dnrin?  the  Peltponnesian  war.  Pluk 

in  Arist.  II.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  who 

wrote  a  poem  in  commendation  or  gluttony. 

ARcmis,  I.  a  Corinthian,  descended  from 
Hercules  He  founded  Syracuse,  B.  C.  732 
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Betn  J  toVi  by  ar  oftdelo  make  choice  of  health 
or  ndtes.  be  ch  <ae  the  latter.  Dwitft.  Ual.  2. 
——II.  A  poet  at  Antiocb,  intimate  with  the 

Luculli.  He  obtained  the  rank  and  name  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  means  uf  Cicero,  who 
ddSnded  him  in  an  elegant  oration  when  bis 
enemies  had  disputed  his  privileges  of  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  wroteapoemoniheCimbrianwar, 
and  bcgrm  ain'rher  concerning  Cicero's  consul- 
ship, wliich  ore  now  lost.  Some  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserred  in  the  Anthologia.  Cie.  pro  Areh. 
—III.  A  jwleroarch  of  ThcJH??,  assassinated 
'iBthe  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  which  he  could 
htCVt  prevent L'd,  if  he  ha!a  not  deferred  to  the 
morrow  the  reading;  uf  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceired  from  Archias,  the  Athenian  bighpriest, 
and  which  gave  him  inl'orination  of  his  danger. 

,'PhU.itiP€lep.  IV.  A  highnriest  of  Athens, 

'  bODtemporary  and  intimate  with  the  polemarch 

of  the  snme  nnme.    Id.  ibul.  V.  A  Theban 

who  alxjlishfd  the  oligarchy.  ArisM. 

ARCHiBtADCs,  I.  a  pbilosoplier  ol  Athens, 

•who  affected  the  manners  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  very  inimical  to  the  views  and  measures  of 

Phocion.  Pint,  in  Pkoe.  II.  An  ambassa- 
dor of  B}'zamiam,  Ac.   Polyan.  4,  c.  44. 

ARCmanm,  the  son  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy. 

ARcnin\.M!*,  I  a  prieslesa  of  Ceres,  who,  on 
account  of  her  afleclion  for  Aristomenes,  re- 
stored liim  to  liberty  when  he  h;ul  been  taken 
priMner  by  her  female  attendants  at  the  cele- 

nration  of  their  festiyals.  Pmu.  4,  e.  17.^  ^IL 

A  daughter  of  Cleada-"!,  who,  upon  hearing  that 
her  coimtrymen,  the  Spartans,  were  debating 
a^iather  they  should  send  away  their  women  to 
Crete,  against  tlie  hostile  approach  of  Pyrrhus, 
seized  a  sword,  and  ran  to  the  senate-bouse,  ex- 
claiming thai  the  women  were  as  able  lo  fight  as 
the  men.  Upon  this,  the  decree  was  repealed. 
JNuL  t»  P9rrh.—P^an.  8,  c.  a 

AaCHlDAMrs.    I'irf.  Ijeotuhy(ir%.. 

Arcuid£mcs,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  exiled 
Idmself  among  the  Parthians.  PUU.  tbetU. 

AacHfaeNGS,  a  phvsician,  bom  at  Apamea,  in 
Syria.  He  lived  in  tne  reisTi  of  Doraitian.Nerva, 
and  Trajan,  and  died  in  tlie  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Archilochcs,  I.  a  poet  of  Faros,  who  wrote 
elegies,  satires,  odes,  and  epigrams,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  iambics  in  his  ver-^es  He 
had  courted  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Lypara- 
bes,  and  had  received  promises  of  marriage;  but 
the  father  cave  her  to  another,  superior  to  the 
poirt  in  ranic  and  finiTme ;  npon  wlueh  Arehilo- 
chn<  wrote  such  a  bitter  satire,  that  Lycambes 
hanged  himself  in  a  tit  of  despair.  The  Spar- 
tans condemned  his  verses,  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy,  and  banished  him  from  their  city  as 
a  petulant  and  dangerous  citizen.  He  flourished 
685  B.  C,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  assassin- 
ated. Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain, 
whieh  display  vigour  and  animation,  boldness 
and  vehemeiicc,  in  the  hi^rhest  decree;  from 
which  reason,  perhaps,  Cicero  calls  virulent 
edicts  Archilochia  edicta.  Cic.  TVac.  1. — Quin- 
tU.  10,  c.  l.—Herodot.  1,  c.  12  — Horat.  art.  pott. 
T.  79.— AM#n.  1,  2,  Ac.  11.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrotf  a  I  Immoloeical  table,  and  Other 
works  about  the  'XA\x  or  30th  (Hjrmpiad. 

AacmMCDBa,  a  ftmous  geometrician  of  Syra- 
rnse,  who  invented  a  machine  of  glass  that 
laithfullv  represented  the  motion  of  all  the  heav- 
aalfbodMa.  HHton  MarceihM,  the  Rortian  <wf 


sul,  besieged  Syracuse,  Archimedes  construct- 
ed machures,  which  stiddeniy  raised  up  m  iha 
air  the  ships  of  the  enemy  from  the  bay  befiMrt 

the  city,  and  then  let  them  fall  with  such  vio- 
lence into  the  water  that  ihey  »unk.   Ue  set 
them  also  on  fire  with  his  burning-glasses. 
When  the  town  was  taken,  the  Roman  general 
gave  strict  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  hurt  Ax- 
chiinedcs,  and  even  oU'ercd  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  bring  h  im  alive  and  safe  inic  his  presenee. 
All  these  precauiiMts  wen  useless;  the  phi]asc»> 
pher  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  solving  a  prob* 
lein,  that  he  wa:>  even  ignorant  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  the  town ;  and  a  soldier, 
without  itnowing  who  he  wa%kiUed hian, 
cane  he  fcAised  to  follow  him,  B.  C.  tl9.  Mar^ 
ceilus  raised  a  monument  over  him,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere  \  but  the  place 
remained  long  unknown,  all  Ciecro^  dnriBf  his 
qua:*slorship  in  Sicily,  found  it  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  byracu.se,  surrounded  with  thorns  and 
brambles.  Some  suppose  that  Archimedes  raised 
the  site  of  the  towns  and  viUages  of  Egjnpt,  and 
began  those  UHWUkb  of  earth  ^  means  of  whi^ 
communication  is  kept  from  town  to  tow  n,  du- 
ring the  mundaiions  of  the  ^iile.    The  5iory  of 
hisbvmiag-glasses  had  always  appeared  fiuo- 
lous  to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  experiments 
of  Butlbn  demonstrated  it  beyond  contradicti<w. 
These  celebrated  glas.se>  w  ere  sui){X)sed  lo  be  re- 
flectors made  of  metal,  and  capable  (^producing 
their  elftet  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  T%e 
manner  in  which  he  disrovered  how  much  brass 
a  goldsmith  had  mixed  with  gold  in  making  n 
giMden  crown  for  the  king,  is  well  known  lo 
every  modem  hydrostatic,  as  we]l  as  the  pump- 
ing screw  which  still  bears  his  name.  Among 
the  wild  schemes  of  y\rrhinit  (K  s,  is  his  spying, 
that  by  means  of  his  machines  be  coukl  move 
the  aattfi  with  ease  if  placed  on  a  fixed  ^oi 
near  it.    Many  of  his  works  are  extant,  es- 
pecially treatises  d£  spA(Cra  »f»  cylindro,  circuit 
aimensio,  de  Nmrit tpintiivs,  He  qtutdrtUura  pa- 
roMOf  de  mmero  arena,  Ac.  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  David  Rivaltius,  fol.  Paris, 
1G15.    Cic.  Thsc.  2,  c.  25.— NtU.  D.%e. 
M.—Liv.  ^,  c.  34.— QiMtUa.  1,  c  10.—  VUntB, 
9,  c.  3.—Polyb.  B.—PkU.  in  JMsyweO,— KdL 
Max.  8,  c.  7. 

Archinus,  I.  a  man  who  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  new  arms  among  the  po- 
pulace of  Argus,  raised  a  mercenary  band,  ud 
made  himself  ahsotnte.  Peljwm.  3,  e.  ft-— 
11.  A  rhetorician  of  Athcn.s. 

AacBiPrvs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  M-hose 
eight  eoflsedies  only  one  obtained  the  prize. 

Arcttok,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who 
received  the  provinces  of  Babylon  at  the  srene- 
ral  division  after  the  king's  death.    Piod.  18. 

AacBONTEs,  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
tralea  of  Athens.  They  were  nine  in  nmnher, 
and  none  were  rhnsen  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  had  been  free  citi- 
zens of  the  republic  forthree  generations.  Thejr 
were  also  to  be  withont  deformity  in  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  their  body ;  and  were  obliged  to 
produce  testiinnnials  of  their  diiiifid  f>ohavtour 
to  their  parents,  of  the  services  they  had  rendeiw 
ed  their  (ft)ontry,  and  the  competency  of  their 
fortune  to  support  their  dignity.  They  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  ihev  would  observe  the  hiwa, 
■dmhdMar  iiMliee  iHth  i«|MiHatty.  rwdnmx 
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tbeinselTes  to  bt  tonrnjUtd.  Itthey  ever 

received  bribes,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Ia«-a  lu  dedicate  to  the  god  ul'  Delphi  a  statue 
ut  gold  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  They 
•It  had  ibe  power  uf  jNUuahiog  miiefiMtfon  w  kh 
dcMk.  Tne  ebief  amoiig'  then  was  ealled  Ar- 
dum  ;  theyeariouk  it.s denomination  from  him  ; 
he  tieiernuned  ail  causes  between  man  and  wile, 
and  took  ctra<tf  togacies  and  wilb ;  he  provided 
for  urfihnns,  protected  the  injured,  and  punished 
druDKi'iiiK  ss.  If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
toxicated dtiriiig  tlie  time  of  his  office,  the  inus- 
dameanor  was  jtuaiiilied  with  dcaih.  The  se- 
cond of  the  areboM  was  oallad  Bmrilmn  it 
was  b»  office  tu  keep  goiA  order,  and  to  remove 
aUeanflesofquarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  godjt.  The 
profane  and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  he  ottered  public  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the  stale.  He  assisted  at  the  cclebra- 
lioo  of  the  Elettstnian  festivals  and  other  reli- 
{poos  ceremonies.  His  wifa  was  fo  be  relaied 
to  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  and  of  a  pure 
atid  unsullied  lil'e.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
AreopugiteSybot  was  obliged  to  sit  among  them 
without  his  crown.  The  Pokmarck  wib  an- 
other archon  of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the 
care  of  all  forei;,'ncr^,  aiid  [iruvided  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
fiunilies  of  thoae  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  Tiiesc  ihree  archons 
generally  chose  each  oi  them  two  persons  of 
respectable  character,  and  of  an  advanced  age, 
whose  coonctis  and  advice  might  assist  aad 
aappoft  them  in  tfarir  pttUic  capac  ity.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indistinctly  called  '.v  j  ' 
theUe,  and  received  complaints  against  persons 
accused  of  impielv,  bribery,  aadul  behaviour. 
Tliey  settled  all  clispates  between  the  citizens, 
redressed  the  wronss  of  strangers,  and  lorbade 
any  laws  to  be  ent'orced  but  such  as  were  con- 
dncive  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  These  officers 
of  state  were  cbooen  after  the  deadi  ef  king 
C'Klrus  :  their  ptiwer  was  orig^inally  for  life,  bat 
alierwards  it  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at 
\asa.  to  one  year.  iuAer  some  lime,  tlhe  quali- 
fications which  were  required  to  be  an  archon 
were  not  stiictly  observed.  Adrian,  before  he 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  w^as  made  archoti 
•I  Athens,  though  a  foreigner ;  and  the  same 
heaoma  were  eotfefied  npon  Pkilarek.  The 
perpetanl  arrhcms  aflerihe  death  of  Cod  ni«!  were 
Medon,  whose  office  bej»an  B.  C.  1070;  Acas- 
tiis,  1050;  Archippus,  1014;  Thersippus,  995 ; 
Phorbas,  964 ;  Megacles,  9-23 ;  Diogenetns,  893 ; 
Pheredes,  Arinhron,  au; ;  Thespieos,836; 
Ai?amestor,  799;  .fischylus,  778;  Alcmteon, 
756;  atler  whose  death  the  archons  were  decen- 
Md,  the  fir^  of  whom  was  Charops,  who  be- 
gan 753;  iE-simedes.  714;  Clidicus,  734;  Hip- 
pomeneJ>,  7-il ;  L^ocrates,  714  :  Apsander,  704; 
Eryxias,  tWl;  afler  whom,  the  office  became 
aonnal,  and  of  iheaa  aonaal  arehoDs  Coeon  waa 
«nt  AHUmpk  ia  fhk,  tmd.  M^PImk 
Svmp<)^.  \.  —  Demost. — PflUux. — Ij*fsias, 

Archytas,  I.  a  musician  of  Alitylene,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  affricnltnraw  Dif^f*  !!♦ 
The  son  of  Heittiwus  of  Tarenturo,  was  a  fol- 
*owcr  of  the  Pythasorean  philosopbv,  and  an 
able  a-<tronomer  and  zcometrician.  He  redeem- 
\  bia  master,  Phuo,  from  the  hands  of  the  tyfaot 
aitdiUK-l^ftviiM,  be  matfui 


tiawseboaen  by  hisfeiluw  iilisinsgomac*et 

Tarentuffi.  He  invetited  some  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  wooden  pigeon  wUioii  couU^ 
fly.  He  perished  in  a  sbipwieck,  about  391. 
years  befiora  the  Chhstian  era.  Ue  is  aiso  thi. 
reputed  inventOT  of  the  screw  and  the  pullef. 
A  frai^ment  of  his  writings  has  been  preserved 
by  Porphyry.  Uorat.  1,  od.  28.— Otf.  3,  da 
OrtU.—Dwg.  in  Vit. 

ARcn.vva,  a  Milesian  poet,  said  U>  be  ptipil* 
to  Homer.    Dionys.  Hal.  1. 

Ahci'us,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the. 
north  pglejcomnonly  called  Ursa  Major  aaA 
Minor.    Virg.  0. 1. 

Arctv Rus,  a  star  near  the  mil  of  the  Great 
Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  were  generally 
supposed  to  ponend  neat  tempests.  BarmLir 
od.  1.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation, 
(UKTof  ursus,  oppa  catida.  It  rises  now  about  the 
beginninf^  uf  ( )ctuber ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  rose 
in  his  age  on.  the  12Ui,  or,  according  to  Color 
mella,  on  tba  Sth  of  Septeoriier. 

Ardvs,  a  son  of  Gy^es,  kinp  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  49  yeacs,  took  Piiene,  and  made  war 
against  Milalns.   Htrodot..  1,  c  If) 

Arkas,  a  general  chosen  by  the  Greeks 
against  .£iolia.   Justin.  34,  c.  I. 

Areius,  the  Platonisi,  was  a  man  of  equal 
worth  and  knowledge  with  Alhenodorus,  but 
he  professed  a  milder  philosophy,  and  one  which 
was  more  atlapted  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Though  a  native  of  Alexandria,  lie  iiad  escaped 
the  moral  contagion  of  that  licentious  town. 
When  Egypt  was  sahdoed  fay  Auffustus,  the 
conqueror  entered  Alexandria,  boldmg  Areina 
by  the  h.ind ;  and,  in  the  harniiijrue  which  he 
delivered  to  the  inhabitaniA  from  lus  tribunal, 
informed  them  that  he  spared  their  town  partly 
for  the  sake  of  Areius,  his  own  friend  ana  their 
fellow-citizen.  Yet,  mild  as  were  the  temper 
and  philosophy  of  this  Platonisi,  he  strongly 
urged  Augustus  to  destroy  Caesario,  the  repuied 
son  of  JqUos  Osaar  ana  Cleopatra,  fiMttuying. 
his  opinion  by  a  line  in  Homer:— 

'Owr  iyt6t9  voX«Mif>a»'iir'  lit  MtfSm  <rw— 

which  Areius  thus  converted : — 

'Oil*  dyaBov  ifoXwanraprfj'  il(  KotTOflaf  i^tii. 

When  Augustus  returned  from  Kjja  pt,  Areius 
followed  blm  to  Rome.  The  empress  Li  via,  in 
the  commencement  of  her  prrief  I'nr  the  loss  uf 
her  son  Drusus,  admitted  him  as  a  visiter,  and 
acknowledged  that  her  sorrows  were  miu  h  xs- 
suaged  by  the  topics  of  consolation  which  ha 
suggested.  Be  waa  alio  patyoniwrf  by  Hsoea- 
rias,  in  whose  bowe  he  freqinentlj  resided. 

Dunlap. 

ABEU.IUS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Rome,  in  the 
age  of  Augustus.   He  painted  the  goddesses 
the  form  of  his  mistre-vses.    PUn.  35,  c.  10. 

ABBoPAGiTJK,  the  judses  of  the  Areopagus,  a 
seatof  justice  on asmallemiaencc  near  Athen^ 
whose  name  is  derived  from  •pn<  yr'^  tke  km 
of  Mtir^.  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated 
seal  of  justice  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
Sotne  siippose  that  Cecrops,  the  foimder  oC 
Athens,  fint  established  it;  while  others  give 
the  credit  of  it  fo  Cranaus,  and  others  to  Solon. 
The  niiral>er  of  judges  that  composed  this  an* 
mat  assembly,  is  not  known.  Thejf  have  bee^ 
Bmited  bjr  some  to  9,  to  31,  to  U,  aad  aooa^ 
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fines  k*  ^  ^reai  ;r  ntunber.  Tm  BMSt  worthy 
f  Ad  I'digj  nM  ot  Uie  Athenians  were  admitted  as 
menbera,  and  saeh  archons  as  had  discharged 

their  duij  with  care  and  faithlulness.  If  any 
of  them  were  convicted  of  immorality,  if  they 
Iwd  used  any  indecent  language,  (hey  wm  im- 
mediately  expelled  from  the  assembly,  and  held 
in  the  greatest  disgrace,  though  the  dignity  of  a 
judge  of  the  Areopagos  always  was  for  life. 
The  Areopa^tes  took  cognizance  of  moidars, 
imDiety,  ind  immoral  behaviotur;  and  partica- 
larly  of  idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  cause 
of  all  vice.  They  watched  over  the  laws,  and 
they  had  the  management  of  the  pablic  treasu- 
ry; they  had  the  liberty  of  rewarding  the  vir- 
tuous, and  of  inflicting  severe  ptinishment  upon 
such  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or  slighted 
the  oelehretMii  of  the  holy  mysteriee.  They  al- 
wvyeaetiii  the  open  air,  heeaose  they  took  cog- 
nizance of  munler ;  and  by  their  laws  it  was 
not  permuted  for  the  murderer  and  his  accuser 
10 be  both  under  the  sane  rooC  TUscustom 
al5!o  might  originate  because  the  persons  of  the 
judges  were  sacred,  and  they  were  afraid  uf  con- 
iraciing  pollution  by  conversing  in  the  same 
house  with  men  who  had  been  guiltf  of  ahedding 
imneeBtblood.  Theralways  beard  eatuei  and 
passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they  might 
not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
of  the  demdant  by  seeing  them,  whatever 
causes  were  pleaded  before  ihera,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest 
eloquence  should  charm  their  ears  and  corrupt 
their  iodgment.  Hence  arose  the  noM  just  and 
Boat  HBpartial  deeiaiona,  nd  their  sentenee  was 
deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  e(|ually  convinced  of  its 
justice.  The  Arenpagites  genoifljr  sat  on  the 
Snth,  aSth,  and  i®ih  day  of  every  month.  Their 
anihorily  continued  in  it.s  original  state  till 
Pericles,  who  was  refused  admittance  among 
them,  rnolTed  to  lessen  their  omseqiieiice  and 
deslroytheirpower.  From  that  time,  the  morals 
of  the  Athenians  were  '''  irrupted,  and  the  Areo- 
pagites  were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their 
Tirtue  and  justice;  and, when  they  censured  the 
debaucheries  of  Demelfitis,  one  of  the  family  of 
Phalereus,  he  plainly  told  them,  that  if  they 
wished  to  make  a  reronn  in  AthenSithqr  onist 
begin  at  home. 

AafrTA,  a  daughter  of  Dknysitis,  who  mar- 
ried Dion.  She  was  thrown  imd  the  ml  Mut. 
m  Dion. 

Ahetjeus,  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  very 
mqnisitiTe  aAer  the  orerations  or  nature.  His 
treartfse  on  agties  ha«  reen  much  admired.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  which  are  extant,  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  L.  Bat.  fol.  1736. 

ABETAPini.il,  the  wifhof  Melanippns,  a  priest 
of  Cyrene.  Nicocraies  murderfd  her  husband 
to  marry  her.  She,  however,  was  so  attached 
to  Melanippns,  that  she  endeavoured  to  poison 
Nioocrates.  and  at  last  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  nla  brotiier  Lrsander,  whom  she  mar- 
ried: Lvsander  prnveti  as  cruel  as  his  brother, 
npon  which  Aretaphila  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
in  the  sea.  After  this  she  retired  to  a  prirate 
nation.  PM.  dff  Fiif^  MtMtr.'^Pdfmm.  8, 
c.  88. 

AKtrXvEa,  a  Cnidian,  who  wrote  a  history 
cf  MacfdoBii,  besides  a  treatise  on  ishmda. 
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Abbdb,  I.  a  hiiv  cf  Sparta,  prefened  in  the 
snocessiontoCleooymas,  brother  of  Acrotatoa, 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhos.  He 

assisted  Athens  when  Antigonus  besieged  it, 
and  died  at  Corinth.  Pout,  c.  6. — fiut.-—^ 
II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  saooecded  his  father 
Acroiatus  2d,  and  was  succeeded  fagrlOB  Mm 
Leonidas,  son  of  Cleonymus. 

Aaamaa,  and  Aroeus,  a  son  of  Perdiccas. 
who  sneeeeded  his  father  in  the  hiagiiom  ol 
Macedonia.  JusUn.  7,  c.  1.    VUL  Part  L 

AroathOniub,  a  king  of  Tanessus,  who^Si^ 
cording  to  PUn.  7,  c.  lived  lA)  years,  and 
300  according  to  JkU.  3,  ▼.  SBA 

Argia,  daughter  of  Adrastos,  married  Poly- 
nices,  whom  she  loved  with  uncoaamon  tender* 
ness.  When  he  was  killed  in  the  war,  she 
baried  his  body  in  the  night  agamst  the  poaitire 
orders  of  Creon,  for  which  pioaeaeliaft  thmwm 
punished  with  death.  Theseus  revenged  her 
death  by  killing  Creon.  Hygin.  fab.  69  and 
78.— ML  TIM.  12. 

Aroii.its,  a  favourite  youth  of  Pausanias, 
who  revealed  his  master's  correspondence  with 
the  PeraiiB  m  the  E^hon.  a  Myi  i» 
Fmu.' 

Ammm,  a  alewtid  of  Oalba,  who  privately 
interred  the  body  of  hii  vmaler  in  his  gardens 

Tacit.  Bin.  I,  c  49. 

Aau,  the  wife  of  FMH  Getinna,  of  Padhm, 
a  Roman  senator  who  wat  MtlBed  of  cott^Mm* 
cy  against  Claudius,  and  caiTied  to  Rome  b^ 
sea.  She  accompanied  hiin,  and  in  the  boat  she 
•slabbed  herself,  and  presented  the  sword  to  her 
hiiriwBd, wtMnOowedherezaaiple.  PUm.t, 
Vid.ptatt 

AaiBDS,  an  officer  who  suceeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  siirflving  army  after  the  death 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  after  the  battle  of  Gu- 
naza.  He  made  peace  with  Artaxerzes.  JTe- 
nopk. 

^  Atauwai^^a  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 

ARfARATiTKH,  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
joined  Darius  Ochus  m  his  expedition  against 

Egypt,  where  he  acquired  mucn  glory.  ^Hia 

.nephew,  the  i2d  of  that  name,  defended  his  kiafl^ 
dom  against  Perdiccas,  the  general  of  Alezsn- 
der ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  hung  on  a  cross, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  321  R  C.  His 

son,  A  riaratbes  the  8d,  escaped  ihe  ma.<(sacre, 
and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  recovered  Cap- 
padocia, by  conouering  Amjmtas,  the  Macedo- 
nian general.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  ran 
Ariamnes^— — Ariaratheith«4th,saoceeded  bis 
fhdier  Ariamn<«,and  niarried8triitoaiee,daugh- 
ter  of  Antiochus  Theos.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-eight  years,  B,  C.  220,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  A  riaratbes  the  5th,  a  prince 
who  married  Antiochia,  the  dausrhter  of  king 
Antiochus,  whom  he  assisted  again.st  the  Ro- 
man.^. Antiochns  being  defeated,  Ariarathes 
saved  his  kingdom  fnmi  mvasion  by  paying  the 
Romans  a  large  mm  of  money  renuttM  at  dm 

instance  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  Hisaos^ 

the  6th  of  that  name,  called  Philopater,  from 
his  piety,  .succeeded  him  166B.  C.  An  alliance 
with  the  Romans  shielded  him  against  the  false 
claims  that  were  laid  to  his  crown  by  one  of 
the  favourites  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  maintained  on  his  throne  bf  Ai 
Ui  ftisads  ef  Berne  ifMMt 
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micas,  the  usuner  of  Pergamus ;  boi  he  was 
killed  in  the  w&rB.  C.  130,  leavingsix  children, 
five  oi  wliDin  weie  raurdered  by  bis  surviving 

•miCe  Laodice.  The  oal^  one  who  escaped, 

Arianthei  Tih,  waa  proclmtmed  king,  and  soon 
after  mtirriffd  Laodice,  the  sister  of  MiihriJaies 
Eupak>r,  ly  whuia  he  had  two  soa&  lie  wa^ 
ronrdert  d  Uy  on  illegitimaie brother,  upon  which 
his  widow  Laodice  ga\re  her^lf  and  kingdom 
to  Nicomedes,  king  ol  Bichynia.  Mithridales 
iiKi  ie  vvai  a^^uinst  the  new  king,  and  raised  his 
fiephew  Ui  liie  throne.  The  voung  king,  who 
was  the  8th  of  the  nmne  of  Arianitbeit,  made 
war  a'^'ain«tt  the  tyninnical  Mithridaies,  by 
whoiu  he  was  assa:&uitaed  in  the  presence  ul' 
both  artniej,  and  the  murderer'a  .son,  a  ehiM 
eight  vears  old,  was  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
The  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  thelaie 
monarch's  brother,  Anarathes  yih,  king;  but 
Mithridate:»  expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own 
SOIL  The  exiled  prinee  died  oft  brateit  heart; 
and  Nicomedes  ot  Bithynia,  dreading  the  power 
of  the  tyraia,  iDiere:iied  ihe  ilanaans  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Cappadocia.  The  arbiters  wished  to 
make  the  country  free ;  but  the  Capnadocians 
demanded  a  king,  and  received  Ariooarzanes, 
B.  (J.  1*1.  0.1  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  his 
brother  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  name 
of  AriaraihM  lOth;  b«  his  title  iras  disputed 
by  Sisenna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  by  Ai- 
cbeiaiis,  |)riest  uf  Catnana.  M.  Aoiooy,  who 
was  umpire  between  the  contending  parties, 
decided  in  tavour  of  Sisenna ;  but  Ariarathes 
recovered  it  for  a  while,  though  he  was  soon 
nt'ter  oMii^rd  to  yield  in  favour  of  Archelaus, 
the  second  son  of  Glaphjra,  B.  C.  36.  Diod, 
13  and  V.—SM.  19. 

Arip.wts,  I  n  c  om  pan  ion  of  C^us  the  young- 
er. After  the  death  uf  his fHend,  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Artaxerxes,  by  betnying  to  him  the 

sorvi  ving  Greeks  io their  return.  Ditd.  11. 

An  illegiiimate  son  of  Philip,  who,  after  the 
death  uf  Alexander,  was  made  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, till  Roxane,  wiio  was  pregnant  by  Alexan- 
der, brought  into  the  world  a  legitimate  male 
successor.  Aridasus  had  not  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  his  .senses ;  and  therefore  Perdiccis, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  declared  himself 
his  protector,  and  even  married  his  sister,  to 
strengthen  xMr  eonnexfon.  He  was  seven 
years  in  jxisscssion  of  the  soverei!?n  power,  and 
was  put  to  death,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  by 
Olympias.  Matt».9,  c  S.—Diod. 

Arima7.k<?,  a  powerful  prince  of  Soj^  lirina, 
who  treated  Alexander  with  much  insoience, 
m^d  even  asked,  whether  he  could  fly,  to  aspire 
to  SO  extensive  a  domtniwi.  He  surrendered, 
•B(!  was  exposed  on  a  cross  with  his  friends  and 
lelations.    Ci:  rf.  7,  c.  11. 

ARtoBAazANRs,  I.  a  rnnn  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  the  Romans,  after  the  troubles, 
which  the  false  Ariarathes  had  rallied,  had  sub- 
aided.  Mi;hriflaies  drove  him  from  his  kin?- 
dora,  but  the  Romans  restored  him.  He  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Pmnpej^  aad  fovfiht  at 
Pharsalia  against  J.  Onsar.  He  and  his'  kf  Af^ 
dom  were  preserved  by  m^ans  of  Cicf'ro.  Cie. 
%  ad  Attic,  ep.  29.—fforai.  ep.  6,  v.  dSr—Fl*r. 

S,  c.  5.  IT.  A  ^trap  of  Phrygia,  who,  after 

the  death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Ponttis,  and  kept  it  for  twenty-9ix  vears.  He 
mtMceMhjtteioiiofMilhlMM.  DM, 


17.  III.  A  gciiei  :i!      Darius,  who  defeoded 

iJic  pa.>ics  oi  5>a>a  wuli  1  j,lKX)  ioo»  aguiusi  Alex- 
ander. After  a  bloody  eacuuoier  with  the  iMa^ 
cedunians,  he  was  lulled  as  he  atiemiMed  to  seur 
the  city  of  Pereepolis.   Diod.  n.-^C»fL  4  aoe 

J.  IV.  A  Medeof  elef,':uu  stature  and  great 

prudence,  whom  Ttberiu:^  appointed  to  seuk 
the  trooblesof  Annetiia.    Twt.  Asm,  S;  c.4. 

AntoMANDEs,  st>n  of  Gobryas,  was  general  ol 
Athens  a^diu.-ii  the  Persians.    JHui.  t«  Civi. 

AaiiiMARDua,  a  son  of  Darius,  in  the  army  ol 
Xerxeti  when  he  went  against  Greece.  liefO' 

dot.  7,  c.  ?a 

A  ;n,  a  famous  lyric  poeiand  musician,  .son 
ot  Cylos,  of  Meibymna,  in  the  uluud  uf  Leabos. 
He  went  into  Italy  with  Peiiandcr,  tyrant  ol 
Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immenye  riches  by 
his  profession.  Some  time  aiier  he  wished  to 
revisit  liis  country  ;  and  the  sailois  uf  the  ship 
in  which  he  embarked  resolved  to  lourder  him, 
to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was  carrviog  to 
Lesbos.  Ariun  b'^:::,' 'd  tint  he  nii;,'ht  be  jH;r- 
mitted  to  play  some  ineiotiious  tune-,  and  a^ 
soon  as  be  bad  finished  it,  he  threw  hituaeU'ijUO 
the  sea.  A  nttmbcr  of  dolphins  had  been  at- 
tracted round  the  ship  by  the  sweetness*  of  his 
music;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  thein  carried 
him  safe  on  his  back  to  Taeoarus,  whence  he 
hastened  to  Ute  eourt  of  Periander,  who  order- 
ed all  the  sailors  to  be  crucified  at  their  return. 
IJygin.  fab.  \M.—Herodot.  1,  c.  iiJ  and  *34. — 
JEtian.  d^.  Not.  An.  13,  c.  \b.—IUd.  11.— Pro- 
pert.  S,  el.  26,  Y.  n.^FiuL  im  Symp,  Vid, 
Part  III. 

Ariovistus,  a  king  of  Gennanr,  who  pro 
fessed  himself  a  friend  of  Rome.  When  Ctesar 
was  in  OanI,  ArioTistns  marehed  against  hioi, 
and  was  conquered  with  the  loss  of 
Cas.inBdl.  GaM.— Tacit,  i.  Ilai. 

AjiirrjBNfiTtra,  a  writer  whose  epistles  have 
been  beaotiftiUy  edited  by  Ahresch.  Zwoltae^ 
1749. 

Aristagor      T   a  writer  who  composed  a 

history  of  EgypU   Plin.  36,  c.  12.  II.  A 

son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  tyrant  of  Miletas,  who 
revolted  from  Darius, and  incite!  the  Athenians 
against  Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis.  This  so  ex- 
asperated the  king,  that  every  evening  Iteture 
supper,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  remind  him 
of  punishing  Aristagoras.  Re  was  killed  in  s 
battle  against  the  Persians,  B.  C.  Ifl'.).  //rr/»- 
dot.  5,  c.  30,  &C.  I.  7,  c.  S.—PoliKpn.  I,  c.  11. 

Aristarchus,  I.  a  celebrated  srammarian  ot 
Sainos,  disciple  of  .Aristophanes.  lie  lived  the 
greatest  part  ot  his  life  at  Alexandria,  and  Pto- 
lemy Phdome<or  intrtLsted  him  with  the  educa» 
tioo  of  his  sons.  He  was  CiiBoas  for  his  eriti^ 
cal  powers,  and  he  revised  the  poems  of  Hbrnar 
with  such  severity,  that  ever  after  all  severe  cri- 
tics were  called  Aristareki.  He  wrote  above 
80O  eonmentaries  on  different  authors,  much 
esteemed  in  his  ace.  In  his  old  ace  he  became 
dropsical,  upon  which  he  starved  himself,  and 
died  in  his  73d  year,  B  C.  157.  He  left  two 
soos,  eaUad  Aristarchu<;  and  Arittafoms,  both 
fimrailsfiir  their  stupidity.  HonA.  do  ArU  foH, 
V.  m.—Ovid.  3.  ex  Pont.  pp.  9,  V.  <24  —  Tfc. 
ad  Pam.  3.  ep.  II.  ad  Attic.  1.  ep.  11. — Qutn- 

til.  10,  c.  I.  n.  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea  in 

Arcadia,  about  4.'>1  vears  B.  C.  He  composed 
70  trai^edks,  of  which  two  only  were  rewarded 
Iwihlhafite.  OMofthea^MlMlcUlli^* 
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wjs  tra.t  lated  into  Laiin  verse  by  Ennios. 

— 111.  An  nsLiunomrr  of  Samus,  wLo 

tifsj  .•>'i]i['<>vcil  ibat  thf  oar.h  tuu.ed  louuii  i.s 
axis,  uaa  ti  volveti  muutl  ilic  ^ulJ.  This  doc- 
trine nc:ii  ly  provcvi  fatal  to  liim,  as  he  uas  ac- 
cused ul'Ui^iurbiug  Uie  peace  ol'  the  guds  Lares. 
He  maintained  thai  the  ran  vna  nineieen  limes 
IVirther  (lis  anl  \'nni\  ilie  earth  than  the  iiickh), 
and  that  the  muuii  was^G  seiiu-iUauielei.s  oi'our 
globe,  and  little  more  than  one  third,  and  the 
draineter  of  the  ^Ull  >ix  or  seven  times  imi.e 
than  that  ol"  llie  e«rth.  The  a^e  m  whicli  iie 
lluiirished  i.^  not  precisely  known,  lits  ireaiise 
on  the  largeness  uud  Uie  di:»iaucc  ut'  the  son 
and  moon  is  extant,  of  wbieh  the  best  edition  is 

that  of  Ux lord,  Hvo.  ir,8H. 

Aristii.*s,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  a> 
fabler  report,  appeared  Mven  years  alter  his 
death  to  his  coontrymen,  and  540  years  af:er  tvi 
the  people  of  Metnpontnm  in  Italy,  and  c  iin- 
mandeii  tiiein  lo  rai^L-  liiin  n  siaiue  near  llie 
temple  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on 
the  ArimkApi  in  three  book»,  and  some  of  his 
verses  arc  ntioied  by  Lon^^nus.  Bendot,  4, 
c  n.—Sirai.  li.—Max.  2Vr.  22. 

AaimvDEji,  I.  a  celebralM  AlhenjsD,  son  oT 
Lrsimachas,who6e  great  temperance  and  rtrtne 
procured  him  the  snrname  of  Just.  He  vms 
rival  to  Theinistoeli"-,  liy  whove  itiflin'iir''  he 
was  bani-shcd  for  ten  yeab,  B.  C.  ^  ;  bu:  bc- 
lianresiz  jrears  of  his  exile  had  elapsed,  he  wa^ 
recalled  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  and  was  appointed  ehief  com- 
mander with  Pausanias  against  Mardonins, 
who  was  defeated  at  Platna.  He  died  so  poor, 
tkat  the  expenses  of  his  fmieral  were  defrayed 
at  the  piiMic  charpp  ;  and  hi.s  two  datiirhtcr'-. 
on  account  of  their  father's  virtues,  received  a 
dowry  f>om  the  public treasniT  when  they  were 
come  to  marrintrenble  rears.  Poverty,  however, 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aristides,  for 
the  grandson  was  seen  in  the  public  streets,  pet- 
tiitg  his  li vet  ihood  by  enriainiag  dreams.  When 
he  Mrt  as  jnd^e,  it  is  aaMi  that  the  plaintiff;  m  his 
accosalion,  mentione<l  the  injuries  hL««  opponent 
had  done  to  Ari.stides.  "Meniiim  the  wrongs 
Tou  have  received,**  replied  the  equitable  Athe- 
nian :  "  I  sit  here  ns  judge,  and  the  lawsuit  is 
yours,  and  not  mine."     C.  AV;>.  tf-  flut.  in 

vUa.  [I.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fonder  of 

stories  and  of  anecdotes  than  of  tmth.  He 
wrote  a  hiMory  of  ItriTr  <*f  which  the  flnlieth 

volume  has  been  (quoted  by  PIul.  in  PamH.  

III.  A  pjiinter  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  in  the  ape 
of  Alexariifer  the  Great, fbrooe of  whose  pieces 
Attalun  offered  6000  sesterces.  PUn.  7  and  35. 
■  rv.  A  Greek  orator,  who  wrote  50  orations. 
When  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aareliu!«, 
liial  the  etnperoT  oideied  the  city  tamedlately 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  statue  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  the  orator.  His  works  consist  of  nymns 
in  prase  te  honour  of  the  godi^fldMfal  orations, 
apotofnaes,  panefryrics,  and  harangnes;  the  be<(t 
eaition  of  which  is  that  of  Jebb,  2  vols.  4to.  Oxon. 
1722,  and  that  in  a  ""mailer  size,  in  I2mo.  3  vols, 
of  Canteros  apod  P.  Steph.  1604.— —V.  A  man 
of  Leeriii  who  dM  by  tiw  hlle  of  a  weazel. 
Mlian.  V.  H.  14 

ARiaTn.UTa,  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian 
sbhool.  who,  about  300  years  B.  C,  auempted, 
iMth  Ti^oehMrti^  lo  determine  the  plaea  of  tiM 


diflerent  stars  fai  the  heavens,  and  to  trace  tlk# 
cOorM;  of  the  planets. 

AaisTit),  a  >ojii.isi  of  Athens,  who,  by  ibe  sup- 
port of  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridatcs, 
neized  ih«;  ^'  tvennneiit  of  his  cotiniry,  and  made 
himself  absolute.  He  poisoned  iuinsell'  when 
defeated  by  Sylla.  Uv.  81, 82. 

Akistipi'i .V,  I.  the  elder,  a  philosopher  of  Cy- 
rene,  discij)le  to  Socraie-s,  aiid  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  one  of  the  daiterers  of 
Diuiiysins  of  Sicily,  and  distinguished  himself 
fur  hiN  epicurean  voluptuousnefws,  in  support  oi 
which  i»e  wrote  a  book,  as  likewise  a  history 
of  Libya.  When  travelling  in  the  deaens  of 
AfVica,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  away 
the  ntoncv  thev  cnrried,  as  too  burdctisome. 
On  aiioiliei  otcasioii,  discovering  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  belonged  to  pirates,  he  de- 
signedly threw  his  property  into  the  sea,  adding, 
that  he  chose  tather  to  lose  it  than  his  life. 
Many  of  his  sayinps  and  mn.xiins  are  recorded 
by  Diogenes,  in  his  life.  Homer.  2,  Sat.  3,  y. 
lOOi— — II.  Hia  grandson  of  the  same  name, 
called  (kf  yovnu'rr,  was  a  warm  defender  of  hia 
opinions,  and  sup|x>ried  '.hat  the  princiules  of 
all  things  '^yvrv  pain  and  pleasure.  He  flou- 
rished atiout  363  years  B.  C.  III.  A  tyrant 

of  Arpos,  whose  fife  was  one  continued  series 
of  apprehension.  Tie  m  as  killed  Irv  a  Cretan, 
in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  B.  C.  242.  Dieg. 

AanrocLlA,  a  beaotifbl  woman,  seen  naked 
by  Strabo,  as  she  was  offering  a  sacrifice.  She 
wa.s  passionately  loved  by  Callisthenes,  and 
was  et^oally  admired  by  Strabo.  The  two  rivala 
so  fnnously  cootendeci  for  her  hand,  that  she 
died  during  their  quarrel;  opoB  whkh  Stnbo 
killed  himself,  and  Callisthciies wnt  BereraceA 
after.    Plui.  in  Amat 

AaisfrScLEs,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mea* 
senia,  who  re  vie  wen,  in  a  treatise  on  philoso- 
phy, the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  The 
I4ih  book  of  this  treatise  is  quoted,  &c.  He 
also  wrote  on  rhetoric,  and  likewise  nine  books 
on  morals. 

AnisTon.inrs.  a  tvrnnf  of  Orrhomenus,  who, 
because  he  could  not  win  the  aiTeciion  of  Si>Tn- 
phalis,  killed  her  and  her  ihther;  upon  which 
nil  Arcadia  took  op  ann^  and  destroyed  the 

murderer. 

Ahistochatek,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects  for  offering  yiolence  to  the 
priertew  of  Diana.  Pom*.  8,  e.  ft.— —II.  Wm 

trrnndsnn  nf  ilie  same  name  wa5  stoned  to  death 
for  takinp  hril>es,  durinp  the  second  Messeniaa 
war,  and  beinjr  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  his 

Messenian  allies.  B.  C.  G82.    Id.  U>id.  111. 

A  Greek  historian,  son  of  Hipparchus.  P/ic*. 
in  l/uc. 

AaiaroDftMos,  I.  son  of  Aristoroachin,  wa» 
one  of  the  BeradidlBk  He,  with  Mthrotbefs 

Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, conquered  it,  and  dividcii  the  country 
among them<wlyes,  1104  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  married  Argia,  by  whom  he  had 
the  twins  Procles  and  Enrvsihenes.  He  was 
IciHeti  bv  a  thunderbolt  at  Nnupactum,  thougb' 

some  say  he  died  at  Delphi  in  Phocis.  Ptmti 
2,  c.  IBs  J.  3,  e.  I  and  1«L— BMM.  7,  c  SM,  L- 

P,  c.  131.  II.  A  king  of  Messenia,  who 

maintained  a  famous  war  against  Sparta.  AAer 
some  losses,  he  recovered  his  strengtn,  and  e^ 
lactiByiydefaatBdlhBi 
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deimi~>  jnil  his  daughter  lu  deuLh  lor  ihe  y<XKl  til" 
hi&  cuuiury.  Utfui^  alterwards  persecuiod  in  u 
dream  oer  maun^  to  killed  liimaell,  atier  a 
leigti  ot  :»tz  ytrftTh  and  MMue  mombs,  in  which 
iK-  i.itil  t».'.uihoti  ruuch  milr.ary  gti>ry,  H.  C.  IM. 
i.ii>  MCiUii  uoa  liuuenied  by  bu>  cuutiiiyinen, 
Mruu  till,  uot  apiKittu  him  a  succes^r,  but  only 
iavi'>,..a  iJami.-»,  one  oi  his  Irtends,  with  abisi> 
hue  |»nvcr  lo  coiiiuuie  the  wur,  which  was  at 
ia>;  iLM  niinaicd,  aiicr  much  bloodshed  and  many 

IgsM^  Oil  UuUi  5ides.   faut.  im  Mmem,  lit 

A  Spaitan,  who  taught  the  children  of  Pansa- 
nia>  —  I V  A  7ii;m  who  wis  pceceptor  to  ihe 
childieaol  Pyropey. 

AHtsrocinaa,  1.  a  physieklB  of  Cnidos,  who 
obiamed  great  repuiaiioo  by  ttie  cure  of  Deme- 
trius Uuiiaias,  king  ol'  Macedonia.  II.  A 

Thr»LMat)  wiiu  w  iMie^  bojks  on  mf<licirie. 

AauTuaiTUN  oo^  UAaMotuns,  two  celebrated 
flieods  of  Aihois,  who,  by  their  joiai  «ffom, 
delivered  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
PiOitlratida*,  B.  C.  They  received  iinmor- 
lal  honours  from  ihe  Atbciuaavand  had  sta- 
toes  raised  to  iheir  memory.  These  statues 
were  earned  away  by  Xerxes,  when  he  look 
Athi  iis.  I'lie  can>pinjcy of  Aristogituii  wa.s.so 
secretly  olaooed,  and»o  wiaeJy  carried  into  exe- 
cution, that  it  is  said  a  ooortesan  bit  her  tongue 
off  not  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Faus. 
1,  c.  '^ia.^Herodot.  5,  c  ^—Plut.  de  10,  Orat. 
-^An  Athenian  oratcw,  sttcnamed  Canis,  Car 
his  impudence.  He  wrote  orations  against 
Timarchus,  Timoibeus,  Hyperides,  and  Thra- 
tyllu>.  Pinis. 

Arwtomacb(;s,  L  the  son  of  Clcodieus,  and 
grandson  of  Hfllos,  whn^e  itiret.'  sons,  Cres- 
nj,, TemenU"',  and  Aristodemus,  called 
Ht-racUdiB,  conquered  Fcloponnesa^.    Paus.  2, 

c.  7, 1.  3,  c.  l5.—Ufro(Utl.  6,  7  and  8.  II.  A 

man  who  laid  aside  his  sovereign  power  at  Ar- 
gos,  at  the  persnaskso  of  Aratns.   Pmu.  %  c  b. 

Aristcmk.vks,  !    :i  i.ij[[.in:i[i(liT  (if  the  fleet 

of  Dariu>  OH  the  Hellespont,  conquered  by  the 
Bfacedon  ian?.  Curt.  4.  c  I.— .it  A  famovs 
general  of  Messenia.  who  cncoaraped  hi"5  coon- 
trymen  to  shake  off  the  Lacedaemonian  yoke, 
under  which  they  had  laboured  for  above  30 
rears.  Ue  once  defended  the  viitne  of  some 
SimrttB  wonen,  whom  his  soMters  had  attempt- 
ed ".n  1  when  he  wits  taken  prisoner  an  l  rn- 
ried  to  Sparta,  the  women  whom  he  had  pro- 
taeled  interested  themselves  so  warmly  in  his 
cauitetha'  they  procured  his  lil'eny.  Ue  refus- 
ed to  a«^uiuelhc  title  of  kin?,  but  satisfied 
with  that  of  commander.  He  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Jmst,  from  hi.«  equity,  to  which  he  join- 
ed the  true  raloor,  sai^acity  and  persevaranee 
of  a  frenernl  Tie  often  entered  Sparta  with- 
out bein^  Known,  and  was  so  dexterous  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  Lacedemooima,  who 
had  taken  him  captive,  that  he  twice  escaped 
from  them.  As  he  attempted  to  do  it  a  third 
lime,  he  wa.«i  unfortunarfl y  killed,  and  his  body 
being  (Hiened,  his  heart  was  fouiui  all  covered 
widi  hair.  He  died  671  veats  B.  C.  nnd  it  is 
said  that  he  l^ft  dmmntirni  piaoeshebiBd  him. 

Dind.  15. — Paui.  in  .V/»s*f«. 
AmTros,  I.  the  son  of  Apa-sicles,  king  of 

Sparta.  II.  A  tyrant  of  Meihymua,  who, 

•leinp  isnorfint  that  Chios  had  surrendered  to 
the  Ml' r- 1  ?nians,  entered  into  the  iiat'  mr, 
And  was  taken  and  pot  to  death.   Cwt.  i  c.  9. 1 


 III.  A  ]4iilo.M>phci  ui  Ci.io>,  pupil  to  Zeno 

the  su>ic,  uud lounuei  ol  a  mxi  wiiicn  cuiuinueil 
but  a  litUtt  wtuie.  He  supported  ina(  the  ni^ 
lure  of  the  divinity  is  uninteliigtble.  It  is  said 
that  be  died  by  tlie  heal  of  the  mui,  which  fe , 
too  powerfully  upon  his  bald  head:  Id  Im  ok 
age  he  was  much  given  to  senaaiality.  £H$g. 

AmM  OKict's,  I.  soft  of  Kuinencs,  by  a  concu- 
bine ul  Ej)liei.us,  12o  ii.  C.  iUVuUcd  A:>ia  unu 
the  kingduin  uf  Pergamu.s,  which  -Aualus  had 
leit  by  his  will  to  the  ftuinan  people.  Ue  waa 
conquered  by  the  eonsul  Perpenita,  and  stmn* 
gled  in  prison.   Justin.  36,  c.  J  — J-'lor.  2,  c.  20- 

 IL  A  ^ammarian  oi  Alexandria,  who 

wrote  a  eoOBBMntary  on  Hesiud  and  Homer,  be* 
sides  a  treatise  on  the  Musseumesiahliahed  at 
Alexandria  by  the  Ptolemies. 

Aristophanes,  I.  (  M  .Iristophanes  antiquity 
supplies  OS  with  few  nouces,  and  those  of  double 
fuferedit  The moM  likely  accoimt  nakea  him 
the  son  of  PhiUppus,  a  native  of  ^Et^ina ;  and 
therefore  the  comedian  was  an  adopted,  nota  na* 
tural,  citizen  of  Athens  The  exact  dales  ofhia 
birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Aristophanes 
directed  his  attention  to  the  poliucul  siiuiilion 
and  occurrences  ot  Athens.  His  second  reottid* 
ed  oomeify.  the  Bakf/ieHians,  was  aimad  agatml 
Cleon,  ana  bis  third,  the  .1  ^  rnmiu,  turns 
upon  the  evils  of  the  PelopoimcMau  war — then 
in  ite  sixth  year— and  the  advantage  of  a  gpeedy 
peace.  His  talents  and  address  soon  gave  him 
amazincr  influence  with  his  countrymen ;  as 
Clcon  felt  to  hisco^,  the  succeeding'  vearoti  ihe 
representation  of  the  Equitts.  The  lame  of 
Aribtophanes  was  nol  confined  to  hi.<;  own  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  would  triad'v  liiive  nd- 
initicd  Ihe  popular  dramatist  lo  Ui<  court  and 
patronage ;  but  his  invitations  were  steadily  re« 
fused  by  the  indopendeni  Athenian.  In  M.  CL 
423,  the  !;ophi!^  felt  the  weight  of  his  larii,  for 
intha'  yrrir  he  produced, though  unsucco^-^fn'ly, 
his  Nuitfs.  The  vulgar  noiioti  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  inieniional 
prelude  to  hi.s  capital  accusation  in  thecnminal 
court,  and  that  Aristophanes  wits  the  leaa:ued  , 
I  o  rnpliceof  Melitu.s,hasof  laie  been  tVequcnt- 
ly  and  satisfactorily  refuted.  The  simple  coo- 
taderatioa  that  twenty-ib«ir  years  imerveoed 
between  the  representation  of  the  NuIm's  and 
the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  snfficient  answer 
to  any  such  dHUgik  In  fact,  after  thepCTform- 
ance  of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occa- 
.sionaliy  meeting  together  on  the  l»est  terms. 
An  imperfect  Imowladge  <^  Socrates  at  the 
time,  htt  repoled  doetrteea,  and  hif  wnwantlw 
coitsorting  with  notorious  <;ophists,  along  with 
the  marked  singularity  of  hln  face,  figure,  and 
manners,so  well  adapted  tocomic  mimicry, were 
doubtleas  the  main  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
him  as  the  sophistic  Coryphasus.  In  the  Pfoet 
and  the  Lyfiitrain  Aristophanes  aerain  p^vorts 
to  politics  abd  the  Pel(^K>onesian  war:  in  the 
ir<Mps,  the  JKrdIi,  and  the-  Btdmtumm,  h» 
takes  cc^izance  of  rhr-  internal  concerns  of  the 
state;  in  the  Tkemopht^nazustc^sui^  the  /?awis» 
he  attacks  Euripides  and  diitcusses  the  druM| 
whilst  in  the  Ptutut  he  presents  m  with  m- 
specimen  of  the  Middle  Coni«Hiv.  Eleven  of 
comedies  are  still  fxi:\'^i  nn;  ,,r  upwards  oi 
suity.  Ariftophanes,  dncing  the  whole  oJf  hm 
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oirf^r,  had  t  numerous  bodjr  of  iiTil  com* 

cdiaiis  to  op)  ixx.  KcpkaiUidcs,  IHstiiider,  Cah 
liAi,  liermippus,  Mj/rulus,  l^stmacAus,  Ltjas, 
Ijsxicon,  and  I*aHUMaf  bendes  the  muie  cele- 
brated writers  whom  we  have  noiicctl  above, 
were  a  liiile  Ins  .seniurs;  ArisUmtetus,  Avicip- 
tias,  Trkcitfits,  I'fu  ncraUs^  Plata,  Dtocles, 
Sannyno,  PkUyiivuif  PkiUmides^  MfaUu,  and 
Tkco'pompus,  wiih  several  others,  lothe  number 
ot"  ihirty  in  all,  were  somewhai  his  jumors ; 
with  tuosi  ul  .uiium  Ari5tu))haoes  iiad  tocon- 
tend  in  the  course  uf  hi»  dramatic  exhibitions. 
Ol^  hese  poets  liiile  is  left  us  beyond  iheir  names 
and  a  few  isolaie<i  fraRincnLs.  Yet  Plalo,  Phe- 
rtcia:e>,  aiul  Philoniiles  were  men  ol  sujwrior 
talent.  Wun  Theopompus,  who  flourished 
B.  C.  386,  eloses  the  list  of  the  OM  Come- 
dian-i.  Al!};oui;h  nmong  the  extant  works  ol" 
Ari^tupbaoes  we  have  some  ol  his  earliest,  yet 
all  bear  the  marln  of  equal  maturity.  Bui  be 
had  long  been  preparing  himself  in  silence  for 
the  exercise  oC  his  an,  which  he  represents  to 
b«  the  most  difhcull  ol  all  art ;  nay  out  of  mo- 
desty, (or  acoordiog  to  hus  own  expression,  like 
u  young  girl  who  mring  given  birth  to  a  driM 
in  secret,  intrusts  it  to  the  care  of  another,)  he 
ai  first  had  his  labours  brought  out  under  an- 
oUmt  peisooV  name.  He  first  appeared  in  his 
own  character,  in  his  Knights;  and  here  he 
maintained  the  boldness  of  a  comedian  in  full 
mea'^ure,  by  hazarding  a  capital  attack  on  the 
popular  opinion.  Its  object,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  rain  of  Clean,  who,  after  Pmeles, 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  state  affairs,  who  was  a 
promoter  of  the  war,  a  worthless  vulgarperson, 
but  the  idol  of  the  iu&tnaied  people.  W»  only 
adversaries  were  ttiose  more  wealthy  men  of 
property,  who  formed  the  class  of  Knights: 
these  Aristophanes  blends  with  his  party  in  the 
strongest  maimer,  by  uiaking  them  his  chorus. 
He  had  the  prudenee  no  where  to  name  Cleon, 
but  merely  to  describe  him,  «!o  that  he  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Yet,  from  fear  of  Cleon 's  faction, 
BOOttsk m  a  k  •>  r  dared  to  make  a  copy  of  his  face ; 
the  poet  therefor.'  rf  solved  to  play  the  part  him- 
self, merely  painiint::  his  face.  It  may  be  con- 
ccivi^d  wlint  'iiiniilrs  the  perforinnnce  excited 
ain<Hig  the  collected  populace ;  yet  the  bold  and 
alcilM  effiiits  <^  the  poet  were  ernwned  with 
aoccess,  and  his  piece  j»nined  the  prize.  Srarrt-I  v 
any  of  his  comedies  is  more  political  and  histo- 
rical; it  is  also  almost  irresistibly  powerful  as  a 
piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation :  it  \n  truly 
a  philippic  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  storm 
of  V't-MinLT  --nf'- I'-in.s  ]\n<  wasted  im  furv,  ihnt 
droller  scenes  follow ;  and  droll  scenes  Ihey  are 
indeed,  where  the  two  demagogne^,  the  leather* 
cutter  f that  is  to  say.  Cleon,)  and  his  anta?oni<i 
the  sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecie-s. 
and  by  dainties,  vie  with  each  other  ia  wooin? 
the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  perMHii- 
llcation  of  the  people ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
a  triumf.h  almost  touchin?ly  joynti<,  w  >uti'  dx- 
scene  changes  from  the  Pnyx,  the  phce  of  the 
popalar  assemblies,  to  the  maJeMie  Propyl;ra ; 
and  Demos, wondrouslv restored  tovouih,  comes 
forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old  Athenians,  and. 
together  with  his  v(Mithfnl  vigour,  has  recovered 
the  old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon.  With 
the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  whom  he  frequently  singles 
oat,  the  other  plaia  of  Aristo^banes  are  not  so 


exclasively  directed  against  individnala.  The} 

hcive,  lor  itie  iiuisi  pai(,  a  general,  and  often  a 
very  im{)ouaiu  aun,  ui  uhtcU,  noiwiitK>iandiny 
all  bis  roondabom  ways— his  extravagant  dii* 

gressions,  and  heterogeneous  inicrpolatious,ihe 
poei  never  loses  sight.  The  Peact,  ihe  Achar- 
nians  and  Lysistiata,  under  variuu-sitirns  ot  cx- 
pression,  recommend  peace;  the  Eccksiazusce, 
the  Thesmophoriansae,  and  again  ihe  Lysia> 
trata,  be^i(les  their  utl.er  puiposcs,  are  satires €• 
the  condittuns  and  manners  ot  the  icmale  tOL 
The  Clouds  ridicule  the  metaphysics  of  the  a»> 
phisis;  the  Wa.sps,  the  mania  of  the  Atheniane 
for  lawsuits  and  trials;  the  Frogs  treat  of  the 
dccliiif  of  liau'ic  ar: ;  I'liiiiis  i>  an  allegory  on 
the  unequal  distribution  ot  wealth}  the  thirds 
are  seemingly  the  most  purposeless  of  lUl,  fad 
for  thai  very  reason  one  ot  the  most  deUghtt'oL 
The  Peace  begins  in  an  exirt  uit  ly  sprighUy  and 
livelymaoner :  the  pt-ace-loving  Tiygwus  riding 
to  heaven  on  the  tock  of  a  dung-beetle,  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon :  "War,  a  wild  giant, 
who,  With  his  cuinradf'  Riol,  is  the  sole  it>habit« 
ant  of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all  the  other  guds 
and  is  poundmg  the  eities  in  a  huge  mortar,  ia 
which  operation  he  U-se^;  the  most  lamons  irfne- 
rals  as  his  peslles;  the  goddess  ol  [>eace  buried 
in  a  deep  well,  whence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
ropes  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Greek 
nations:  all  these  inventions,  which  are  alike 
ingenious  and  fantastic,  arc  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleawit  effect.  But  aflerwaids 
the  poetry  doesttot  mainttin  an  equal elevatfon . 
nothing  more  remains htit  to  sacrifice  and  make 
feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  peace,  while 
the  pressing  visits  of  sucn  persons  as  found  their 
advantage  in  the  war,  form  indeed  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment, though  noiasatisfactor)'conclu.sion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We 
have  here  one  example,  among  several  others, 
which  shows  that  the  old  eomedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  interval^,  while  'he 
stage  was  empiv,  but  even  when  an  actor  was 
still  in  sight.  The  scene  here  rhanges  fttxn  a 
sput  in  Attica  to  Olympu;*,  while  Trygsos  on 
his  beetle  hangs  aloft'  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  he 
machiii!  -n>anajjer  to  lake  care  thnt  he  il cs  not 
break  hin  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  wio 
the  orchestra  denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The 
lihenies  taken  hv  the  tragedians,  according  as 
their  suliief't  might  rc(;uire  it,  in  respect  ol  the 
unities  of  place  and  time,  on  xvhich  the  modems 
lay  so  foolish  a  stress,  might  be  overlooked :  ihe 
boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian  suhjects 
these  mere  externalities  to  his  hmiii  .-dtiv  r:\j  -  ii*e 
is  so  striking,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  short* 
sif  hted :  and  ret,  in  none  of  the  treatises  on  the 
rnnstitiifion  of  the  Greek  stni't'  has  it  been  rrw 
perlv  noiice<l.  The  Acharnians,  a  play  of  an 
earlier  dale,  seems  to  ii.s  much  more  excellent 
than  the  Peace,  for  the  continual  progress  and 
the  ever-heightening  wit,  which  ai  last  ends  in 
a  reallv  Inechnnalian  rov'-'w  Dir-ropolis,  the 
honest  citizen,  en  raced  at  ihe  false  pretexts  wiih 
which  the  peop'e  are  ptit  oiT,  and  all  terms  of 
r>''nrf»  ihwn"'-  ',  <»Mid<  nn  rmbis^  jo  Lneedar- 
mon.  and  ron'-'ti  es  t  ».f>pnrnif  p^ace  for  himsell 
and  his  familv.  Nnw  he  returns  into  the  coutt'- 
try.  and.  m  sriie  of  p|1  dwuirbntices,  makes  ao 
enclosure  bef<»re  his  hrin<»«.  wi'hin  which  there 
is  peace  and  free  nvuk'-'  t'lir  ihe  ncl^hK^uring 

people,  while  the  rest  of  the  countiy  is  hara.«ea 
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by  the  war.    The  blessings  of  peace  are  exhi- 1 
biled  in  the  motA  palpable  luaouer  lor  hungry 
naws ;  the  I'ai  Boeuiian  brings  his  eeband  poul- 1 
tij  lor  barter,  and  nothing  is  ihougiu  ot  tmi ; 
feasting  and  revelling.    Lamuchus,  Uie  UiiiuiLb  ^ 
general,  who  lives  on  the  other  side,  is  sum- 
ngoed,  by  a  sudden  aUAck  ut'  tbe  eaemyi  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontier;  while  DtoMpolis  is 
invited  by  hU  neighbours  to  partake  of  •  feast, 
to  which  each  brings  his  cootiibalion.  Tbe 
preparations  oC  anM,  tad  the  prep&raiioos  in 


tbe  kitchen,  now  go  oa  with  equal  diligence 
and  desfuttch  on  both  sides:  here  they  letch  the 
lance,  ttiere  the  spit ;  here  the  armour,  there  itie 
wine-caa  i  he  re  t  hey  lisuten  the  crest  on  the  hel- 
met, there  they  pluck  thrashes.  Shortly  after- 
wards,  Lamachus  returns  with  bruki-u  lu  ad  and 
crippled  loot,  supporicii  by  two  comruilcs;  on 
the  other  side,  Dioeopolis,  drunk,  and  led  by 
two  good-natured  damsels.  The  lamentations 
of  the  one  are  cootinually  mimicked  and  derid- 
ed by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  an  J  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest 
point,  the  play  ends.  The  Lysistrata  bears  so 
evil  a  character,  that  we  musi  make  but  fugitive 
laeutioQ  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  cii>- 
bers.    The  women,  according  to  the  poet's  in- 
vention, have  taken  it  into  uteir  heads,  hy  a 
severe  resolotion,  to  compel  their  husbands  to 
make  peace.    Under  the  guidance  of  their 
clever  chieftain,  they  organize  a  conspiracy  for 
this  cad  Ibioagh  all  Qreece,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  possession,  in  Athens,  of  tbe  fortified 
Acropolis.   The  terrible  plight  into  which  the 
husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation,  occa- 
sions the  most  ridiculous  scenes ;  ambasisadors 
come  Drom  both  tbe  belligerent  parties,  and  die 
peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata.  In 
qnte  of  all  the  bold  indecencies  which  the  play 
ooDtains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,     on  the 
whole,  very  innocent ;  the  longing  for  the  plea- 
sures of  domestic  life,  which  were  so  otVen  inter-' 
mptcd  by  the  absence  of  the  men,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unhappy  war  which  was  ruining  all 
Greece.    Tho  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lace- 
dremonians,  m  particular,  is  inimitably  well 
jwrtrayed.    The  Ecclesiazusae ;  also  a  govern 
ment  of  women,  but  much  more  corrupt  than  the 
former.  Tbe  women,  disguised  as  men,  steal  in- 
to the  asiembly.and  by  means  of  this  surreptiti- 
ous majority ,ordain  a  new  constitution,  in  winch 
there  is  to  be  a  community  of  goods  and  wives. 
This  is  a  satire  upon  tbe  ideal  republics  of  the 
philosophers  with  laws  like  the^ ;  <«uch  as  Pro- 
tagoras had  projected  Sefiire  Pla[i)V  time.  This 
play,  in  our  opinion,  labours  under  the  same 
nnihi  as  the  Peace :  the  introdaetlon,  the  private 
avymhlv  of  the  women,  the  de<?criplion  of  the 
asiwmbly,  are  all  treated  in  a  masterly  style ;  but 
towards  the  middle  it  comes  to  a  stand-still. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  eomnrantties,  especially 
from  the  cornmunitv  of  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  same  rights  in  love  fur  the  old  nnd 
pgly, as  forthayooBfrand  beaiitiftil.  This  mn- 
fmnon  is  plea<y\nl  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much 
«pan  one  continually  re|)eated  joke.    The  oH 
imegorie  comeflv,  iii  general,  is  exposed  t  >  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.  When  a  per- 
mm  begins  with  taming  the  woifd  upside  dm, 
cfteonttlMiinikieii  udivtdMl  ineidtMi  win 


result, but  they  are  aju  tu  appear  petty  cotni-aree 
with  the  decii^ive  strokes  oi  wit  in  thecotniueuce- 
ment.  The  play  called  the  Thesinophoria^iiHe 
has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  ts  not  untied 
till  quite  at  the  end,  and  lu  this  itpossejtses  a 
great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  ol  the 
weU-knowa  misogjrnjrol  bis  tragedies,  isaccus 
ed  and  senicBeed  to  condign  punishment  at  th^ 
festival  of  the  Thesmophona,  at  which  women 
alone  might  be  present.  AAer  a  vain  atieuiu 
to  excite  (he  efleminate  poet  Agathon  to  ^ch 
an  ad venture,£uripides  disguises  his  brother-in*  • 
law  Mnesilochns,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  this  ^hape  he 
may  plead  his  cause.  The  manner  in  which  he 
does  this,  renders  him  sospeeted,  it  is  discovered 
that  he  is  a  man  ;  lie  flees  to  an  altar,  and  fqf 
greater  security  against  their  persecution,  he 
snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a  woman,  and 
threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him  aiOMS. 
As  he  is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  oat  to  be 
only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up  in  child's  clothes. 
Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend ;  now  he  is  Menelaus,  who 
finds  his  wife  Helen  inEgyp> ;  now  Echo,  help- 
ing the  chained  Andromache  lo  complain  ;  now 
Peiseus,  about  to  release  her  Irom  her  bonds. 
At  last  he  frees  Mnesiloch us,  whoi^t  fastened 
to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  himself  as  a 
procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  sim- 
ple barbarian,  who  is  guarding  him,  by  the 
charms  of  a  flute-playing  ^rl.  Theee  parodied 
scenes,  co^potted  almost  in  the  very  words  of 
the  tragedies,  are  inimitable.  Everywhere  in 
this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides  comes  into  play, 
we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  clever- 
est and  niqtt  catting  ridicule :  ss  thongfa  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  p<issesscd  quite  n  specific 
talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  trage- 
dian into  comedy.  The  play  of  the  Clouds  is 
very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part  has  not 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is 
intended  lo  show,  that  the  propensity  to  philos- 
ophical subtilties,  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
Athenians  were  neglected,  that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  anH 
morality,  that  by  sophistical  slight,  in  particu- 
lar, all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles,  and  the 
weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victo- 
rious. The  Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  Uie 
chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet  personifi- 
ed, and,  no  doubt  dressed  them  out  strangely 
enough)  are  an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical 
thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of 
experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite 
form  and  sub-^lanee,  in  the  rei^ion  of  possibilities. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  ArLstophanic 
wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  literal 
sense,  and  so  place  it  before  the  eves  of  the  spec- 
tators. Thus,  it  is  .said  of  a  pers«in  who  has  a 
propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible  dreams,  that  he 
walks  in  air,  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at 
his  first  aTipearanee  demndsfWrni  theatr  in  hd 
bisk"f.  Whe'her  ibi>;  df-^rription  be  directly  aj^ 
plicable  to  him  is  another  question :  but  we  have 
reaiwa  to  bel  ieve,  t  h  at  the  phikxiophy  of  Socrates 
was  very  idealistic,  and  not  so  much  confined  to 
populnr  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would  havens 
helievi".  Rm  whv  did  An-Jlnph.Tnes  imbody 
the  metaphysics  of  the  .sophists  in  the  person  of 
Socrates,  himselfl  in  fact,  a  deeided  aatigotlll 
ofthe  fophtatel  Puhftn  fhere WM 
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Mjtial  <f  I.>1ikeattbe  bottom ;  we  must  not  nitempt 
«u  jUMj:y  htm  on  thi^j^core,  bui  lUv  ciioice  ut  iiic 
name  does  Dot  at  all  prejudice  the  excellence  ul 
the  fiction.  Arisuwiuiues  declares  [h\^  lo  be 
the  most  elaborate  or  all  his  works,  tti.>ugh,  in 
LXj  ic-ision  indeed,  he  musl  not  be  exactly 
taken  ai  his  word.  He  uabesuaiinglv  allows 
himself  on  every  occasion  ibe  moest  unbounded 
praises  of  himself^  ihi^  also  seems  lo  belong  lo 
tbe  unrestrained  hcciiM:  ofcomedy.  The  play 
of  the  Cloud.s,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfavour- 
,  ably  received  at  its  |«rtora»nce ;  it  was  twice 
exhibited  in  competition  for  the  prize,  bat  with- 
out '  vs.  The  i>l.iy  of  the  Frug^,  its  ulit  udy 
iiiL-niiuuccl,  luTUh  upon  the  decline  ot  tragic  un. 
Eiu  ijiides  was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  at:d 
Agalhon;  there  remained  none  but  second  rak- 
tragedians.  Bacchus  nii^^ies  Euripides,  atui 
wishes  to  fetch  hinibackfrom  the  infernal  world. 
In  this  he  imitates  lierculei^,  but  thotigb  equip- 
ped with  the  Hon>hide  and  cinb  of  that  hero,  he 
IS  veiy  unlike  liirn  in  < •h;iracttT,  and  as  a  das- 
tardly voluptuary,  ^ive»  n^c  lo  much  laughter. 
Heie  we  may  see  the  boldne^of  the  comedian 
in  the  right  point  of  view;  he  docs  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  ^od  of  his  own  art,  in  ho- 
nour Hi  whom  the  play  was  exhibited,  li  w  cu; 
tbe  common  belief  that  the  gods  understood  fun 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  tows 
himself  over  the  Achenisian  lake,  whore  the 
frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with  their  uiini clod i- 
ons  cruakuig.  The  proper  chorus,  however, 
eonsists  of  the  shades  of  the  iaiiiaied  in  the 
Elcusinian  Mysteries,  and  odes  of  wonderful 
roauiy  arc  assigned  to  them.  yEschyius  had  at 
hrsi  assumed  the  ira^c  throne  in  the  lower 
world,  but  now  Earipides  is  for  thrusting  him 
off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  de- 
cide (his  great  contest ;  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  .fschylus,  the  subtle,  vain 
Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  sub- 


Logeum,  that  the  scenery  it  ;  :     n  rif  ;}if>  infer, 
nal  regions, with  ihepaiuce  ot  iMuto  iiime  iiacK- 
ground.  LIbI  not  thib  be  .aken  lor  mere  cimjae* 
ture  i  liie  ancient  bciiuhaM  testJiesBsmucJiex* 
presfcly.   The  Wa!«|».s  appears  lo  be  the  weakest 
j  of  ArislophaiK's'  play.s.    I'he  subject  i.s  loo  con- 
fined, the  luUy  exhibited  appears  as  a  singular 
j  weakness  witbout  any  sattslactory  general  sig* 
,  nificance,  aiifi  i:i  the  treatment  it  is  too  long 
'  spun  out.    in  tins  instance,  the  poci  him^if 
speak:^  modestly  of  his  means  of  enieriammeni, 
and  will  not  promise  unbounded  laughter.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  Birds  sparkles  with  Ibe  boldest 
and  richc.*>i'iiiKigi[iauon  iii  Die  province  ol  ^h^ 
fantasucaJly  niaiveiious  it  ib  a  merry,  buuyi 


mit  specimeo*  of  their  art;  they  sing,  they  de- 
claim aj^ain*;!  r  i  li  uili'  r,  and  all  their  features 
are  characicrizcd  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse; 
but  let  Euripides  take  what  pains  he  will  lo  pro- 
duce his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse  of  2Es- 
rhylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  aniag- 
onist.  A.t  last  he  grows  weary  of  the  contest, 
tad  telb  Euripides  he  may  mooot  into  the  fari^ 
ance  himself  with  all  his  workt,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  Cephisopbon,  and  he  will  lay  a^^rninst 
them  ODljr  two  venes.  Bacchus,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  .£scby- 
lus,  and  though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that 
he  would  take  him  Kick  with  Inrii  f;  ;  m  the 
lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allu- 
•faa  to  Uf  «wii  verse  Awn  die  Hippolytus 

^srhylus,  thereforej  returns  tothe  living  world, 
and  resigns  the  tragic  throne  lo  Sophocles  du- 
rlBghisabseDee.  The  abseryation  which  was 
made  concerning  the  changes  of  scene  in  the 
Peace,  may  be  repeated  of  the  Frogs,  The 
scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  j^ace  both 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  natives.  After- 
wards the  stage,  though  Bacchus  had  not  left  ii, 
w  trnnsformed  nt  mre  into  the  hither  shore  of 
the  Acherusian  lake,  which  was  represented  by 
Ml*  MDlmt  sptM  of  the  orahaim,  and  it  was 
Mi  till  teebv  landed  on  diffolfatrcBd  of  Ibe 
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creation,  bri'^la  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
cannni  a;/ree  wiih  (he  ancient  ciitic,  who  con- 
ceive-s  liif  uiaju  purport  ol  tiic  wuik  to  consist  in 
the  i)UK>t  uiiivci^al, und  most  unreserved  saiite 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of 
aUhumaoranstitmions  in  general.  Rather  say, 
that  it  is  a  jiiece  uf  the  most  haiinless  I'uffi«»nry. 
which  bos  a  iuucii  ai  every  thing,  gods  as  v-il  as 
mau,  but  without  any  where  pressiag  towards 
any  particular  object.  All  that  was  remarkable 
in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural  history,  in 
mythology,  in  the  lore  (»f  augury,  in  vEsop's  Fa- 
bles, or  even  m  proverbial  expressions,  ibc  poet 
has  tngenuHwIjlileiided  in  this  poem;  he  ev«» 
goe^  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  first  black- winged  Night  hid  a  wind-egg, 
whence  lovely  Eros,  with  golden  pinioos(doubl> 
lessly  a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  tnen  gave  birth 
to  all  things.  Two  fuguives  of  the  human 
species  find  their  way  into  the  dcmain  of  the 
birds,who  are  determined  to  revenge  tbcmselres 
on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  saA 
fered  from  man;  the  captives  save  ili..m.selves 
by  proving  clearly,  that  the  biidj>  arc  pre-emi- 
nent above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to 
collect  their.^cattered  powers  into  one  eDormoiis 
stale;  thus  the  wondrous  city,  Clond-cnckoo- 
l^)wn  (St  (iXoinKKi  ',  i  j.)  is  built  above  the  earth  ; 
all  sorts  of  uiibuUlen  guests,  priests,  poet^, 
somhsayers,  geometers,  lawgivera,  sycophants, 
wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  ihc  new  s'nte,  hut 
are  bid  go  their  ways,  new  cods  are  ordained, 
of  course  ader  the  ima^e  of  hiids,  as  mankind 
conceive  theirs  as  human  beings ;  the  frontier 
of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods 
so  thai  no  siivour  of  sarrifico  e.an  reai^h  thein, 
whereby  they  nre  brought  into  great  distress, 
and  .send  an  emba^ys}',  consisting  of  the  vora- 
cious Hercules,  Neptune,  (who  afler  the  usual 
fashion  amonsr  men,  swean  "  By  Nepiunc  !") 
and  a  Thracian  ?o<l  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in 
the  most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  giljber- 
ish ;  these,  however,  are  compelled  to  put  up 
with  whatever  terms  the  birds  plen-io  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of 
thawoild.  However  like  a  farcical  tale  all  this 
may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  significance; 
it  casts  a  bird's-eye  glance,  as  ft  were,  on  rtw 
sum  of  alt  thinirs,  which,  once  in  a  way.  is  all 
very  proper,  considering  that  moist  ofonr  con- 
ceptions are  true  only  for  a  htimnn  point  of 
view.  The  ancient  critics  jialrrrcf  Cnitinxis  to 
be  strong  in  keen,  straighl-forwar  J  satire,  bat 
to  be  deficient  in  p1ea.<«ntTy  and  humour ;  nei- 
ther, say  they,  had  he  skill  to  develop  a  atrik- 
ing  plot  to  the  best  adfintage.  nor  to  W  op  hie 
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wws  oloasing  in  his  mirth,  skilful  in  ingpnious 
luriks  of  meaoing,  ao  Umu  he  hmi  do  need  of 
Piurabucs  to  say  wiMtever  b«  wished ;  but  he 

wanted  satiric  power.    Aristophanes,  they  add, ' 
tA  a  happy  luedium,  onues  the  excellences  ol' 
inCh ;  satire  and  mirth  in  his  poem  are  most 
completely  melted  down  intoeaen  other,  and  in 
the  most  attractive ]proportions.  From  these  ac- 
coanLs,  we  are  jtMified  in  assuming  that  of  the 
plays  of  Arisuijrimneii,  that  of"  The  Kni^his," 
»  aiost  in  the  Mjrle  of  CratimM;  **  The  Birds," 
in  that  of  Eiipolis;  and  that  he  had  their 
respective  manners  immediately  in  view  when 
he  composed  these  plays.    For  thotigh  he 
boasts  ot  his  independence  and  originality,  and 
of  his  never  borrowing  any  thing  from  others, 
yet  ihere  could  not  fail  to  be  a  reciprocal  in- 
llaence  at  work  among  such  distinguished 
COBiemporaries.  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
grounded,  we  have  perhaps  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  works  of  Craiinns,  rather  for  their 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Athenian  manners 
'  and  the  insight  which  they  would  have  afforded 
-  OS  into  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  the  loss 
of  ihe  wctk-  ol'  Eupulis  rather  in  respect  of 
their  comic  form.  Tne  Pluius  is  the  rcfashion- 
menl  of  an  earlier  weik  of  Aristophanes,  but 
In  its  extant  r>rui,  one  of  hi-^  latest.    In  its  es- 
sence it  bcloii^'s  to  the  Old  Cotnedy,  but  jn  the 
^rin:jii.>s  of  personal  .satire,  and  in  the  mild- 
Bcas  w})ich  nenrades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  to- 
wards the  Middle  Comedy.  The  older  comedy, 
indec'l,  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal 
enactment,  but  even  before  that  event  it  was 
perhaps  every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise 
the  dem'M'ratic  privilei^e  of  the  old  comedian  in 
its  fall  extent    We  are  even  told,  (but  proba- 
bly only  on  conjecture,  for  others  have  denied 
the  story,)  that  Alcibiadcs  had  Capolis  drown- 
ed, on  aceonnt  of  a  play  which  ttiat  poet  bad 
direc'ed  against  him.    Against  such  perils  no 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  art  will  stand  its  pround : 
it  is  bot  fair  that  a  person,  whose  calling  it  is  to 
amuse  hi<;  fellow-citizens,  should  at  least  be  .se- 
cure of  his  life.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes  are,  Knster's,  fol.  Ainst.  1710, 
and  the  12mo.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that  of 
Bninck.4  vols.  8vo.  Areent.  1783,  which  would 
NtOl  be  more  perfect  did  it  contain  the  valuable 
scholia.    Qutniil.  10,  c.  l.—PaUrc  1,  c.  16.— 

fUrrat.  1,  Sal.  4,  v.  I.  11.  A  grammarian  of 

Byzantium,  keeper  of  the  librarj'  of  Alexan- 
dria under  Ptolemy  Ever^etes. 

Ani.«»T"pii  iv,  I.  a  painter  in  the  aire  of  So- 
crates. He  drew  the  picture  of  Alcibiadcs  re- 
elintn)^  on  the  bosom  of  Nemea,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Afhe[is  ran  in  crowds  to  he  spectators  of 
the  masterly  piece.  Fie  nho  rnadr-  a  paintinp 
of  Mars  leanini: '  in  ihe  :\riri  .    Vfiuis.  Pint. 

in  Mc.—Athen.  \3.—Hiu.  35,  c.  11.  11.  A. 

comic  poet  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  many  of 
whos"  fraainents  are  collected  in  Athenn-ns. 

Aristotrixia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Aristo- 
tle, becan.<te  he  obtained  the  restitntion  of  his 
conniry  from  Alexander. 

ABisTnTEi.K.s,  a  famous  philo<iopher,  son  of 
the  physician  Ts'irdmarhus  by  Fesliada,  born 
at  Stagira.  Afler  bis  father's  death  he  went  to 
Athene  to  hear  Plato's  lectures,  where  he  soon 
•ignalized  himself  hv  the  t)ricrhtness  of  his  ge- 
mixa.  He  had  been  of  an  inactive  and  disso- 
lute dispositiaa  in  his  yottth,  bat  ikow  he  appli- 


ed him.selfwith  uncommon  diligence,  and.  after 
he  had  spent  20  years  m  hearing  liie  instruc- 
timis  of  Phuo,  he  opened  a  sehool  Ibr  himseU^ 
for  which  he  was  accu.sed  of  ingratitude  and  il- 
liberality     his  ancient  master.   He  was  mo 
derate  ill  his  meals ;  he  slept  linle,  and  always 
had  one  arm  out  of  his  couch  with  a  bullet  in  it. 
which  by  falling  into  a  brazen  basin  underneath 
early  awakenc«  him.   He  wcis,  aecoriliiig  to 
some,  ten  veani  preceptor  to  Alexander,  who 
received  hu  instraetioBS  with  much  plea^re  and 
deference,  and  always  respected  him.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  which  are  composed  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  are  extant :  he  gave  them  to 
Theophrastusathis  death,  and  they  were  bought 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  placed  in  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alcxanilri;i.  Diogenes  Laerte* 
has  given  us  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Aristotle  had  a  deformed  eoantenance,  but  his 
penius  was  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  his 
j>ersonal  defects.    He  has  been  called  by  Plato 
the  philosopher  of  truth ;  and  Cicero  compli- 
ments him  with  the  title  of  a  man  of  eloquence, 
nniversal  knowledge,  readiness  and  amtenessol 
invention,  and  fecundity  of  thought.  AriMotle 
studied  nature  more  than  art,and  had  rccuunseto 
simplicity  of  exprest«ion  more  than  omament. 
He  was  so  authoritative  in  his  opinions,  that,  as 
Bacon  observes,  he  wished  to  establish  the  .same 
dominion  over  men's  minds  as  his  pupil  over 
nations.   Alexander,  it  is  said,  wished  and  en- 
couraged his  leamea  tutor  to  write  the  history 
of  animals  ;  and  the  more  rffectually  to  assist 
him,  he  supplied  him  with  800  talents,  and  in 
his  Asiatic  expedition  employed  above  a  thoo- 
sand  men  to  collect  animals,  either  in  fishing, 
hunting,or  hawking.which  wcrccareinily  trans- 
mitted to  the  philosopher.   Aristotle's  1(»lmc  has 
long  reigned  in  the  schools  and  been  legarded 
as  the  perfect  model^f  all  imitation.  As  ne  ex* 
pired,  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
following  sentiment;  fWde  kunc  mumhim  in- 
Iraivi,  anxius  vixi,  perturbatus  egredior,  causa 
causanm  mutrert  met.    The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  in  these  words  :  "  I  inform  vou  I  have  a 
son  ;  I  ibank  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  making 
me  afkther,  as  for  giving  me  a  son  in  an  age 
when  he  can  have  Aristotle  for  his  insiructer. 
I  hope  vou  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
of  me,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  He 
died  in  the  63d  year  of  hts  age,  B.  C.  322.  His 
treatises  have  been  published  separately;  but 
the  best  edi:ion  of  the  works  colloctivelv.  is  that 
of  DuvaL2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1629.  TyrrwhiU's 
edition  oftlie  POeiica,  Oxon.  4to.  1 71)4,  is  a  va- 
luable  ncquisition  tn  literature.    He  had  a  son, 
whom  he  called  Nifouiachus,  by  the  courtesan 
Herpvllis.    8  tme  l^ave  said  that  he  drowned 
himself  in  the  Euripns,  because  be  could  not 
find  out  the  cause  of  ii.s  flux  and  reflux.  There 
are.  hown-er.  ditfereii'  reports  about  the  manner 
of  his  death,  and  .some  believe  that  he  died  at 
Athens  of  a  colic,  two  vears  after  Alexander's 
death.    The  people  of  Rlasira  in'^tituted  festi- 
vals in  his  honour,  because  he  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  their  ciiv.  Dioe.  in  tt/c.— 
Pint,  in  Alex,  and  i»  Alex,  fort.  Ac—Cie, 
Acad.  Quasi.  4,  de  Orat.  3,  de  FhnSi.  5.- 
Quinfil.  1,  2,  .'■>.  lO.—.EIin'i.  V.  If  \  —Jufiin 
Vi,—Juslin.  Martyr.— August,  de  Civ.  Dei^  8. 
^Hiikfl;4»S  ac^Atken.'-Vat,  ilfns.B|e.6^ 
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6cc.  ^ThtraimbaUctieffaiQfteMJM 

AjtisTox£m;B,a  celdtrtted  moskiaa,  diHl|ile 

of  Aristotle,  and  born  at  TarenttJin.  He  wrote 
453  different  treatises  on  philoi>ophy,  history, 
!  wris  disappointed  in  his  exixHriaiions  ol" 
succeeduig  ia  the  school  of  Aristoiliq.  for  which 
he  fttmys  spoke  with  iof  ratilode  of  nis  kmwd 
master.  Oi  ul!  bis  works,  nothing  remains  bat 
three  books  upon  mitsic,  ibe  saobi  ancient  on 
that  subject  extant. 

Amo^  a  celebnled  writer,  the  origin  of  the 
Ariu  controversy  that  denied  (he  eternal  di- 
vinity and  c  n  nbstantialily  of  the  Word. 
Though  he  was  greatly  persecuted  for  his  opi- 
nkNM,  lie  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Con- 
Stantine,  nm!  triumphed  over  his  {)Owerful  an- 
tagonu^t  Attiii  asius.  He  died  the  very  night 
he  was  going  to  enter  tliediiiKhof  Coostuiti* 
nople  in  triumph. 

AsMomRiLs,  a  Cnsar  in  the  reign  orDI<^ 
clesian. 

ARMiixaTRtcM,  a  festival  at  Rome  on  the 
I9ih  of  October.  When  the  sacrifices  w«n 
offered,  all  the  people  appeared  under  arms. 
The  festival  has  often  been  confounded  with 
that  of  the  Salii.  It  u  as  instituted  A.  U.  C. 
543.    Varro.  tUL.L.5,  c.  Z.—JAv.  27.  c  37. 

Aammoa,  a  warlike  general  <^  ttie  Gei^ 
nianjs,  who  supported  a  bloody  war  against 
Rome  for  some  iitnc,  aiid  was  at  last  conquered 
by  GSermnnirus  in  two  great  bailies.    He  was 

Sisoned  by  one  of  his  flricnds,  A.  D.  19,  in  the 
th  year  of  his  age.  nU.  W.-^TaeU.  Ann.  I, 
&c. 

AaNOBms,  a  philosopher  in  Dioclesian's  reign, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianitv.  He 
applied  for  ordination,  but  was  refused  by  the 
bi5hons  till  be  gave  them  a  proof  of  his  sinre- 
rit)'.  Uponthislne  wrote  bi"^  rolebraied  treatise, 
in  which  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  irreligion, 
and  ridicQled  the  heathen  itod».  Opinions  are 
various  conccminprthc  purity  of  his  5tyie,thotif^h 
all  agree  in  prai.sc  of  his  extciisive  erudition. 
The  book  that  he  wrote,  de  Rhetorica  InMilU' 
Uom^  is  not  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his 
ireaHsc  Adversvs  Otntes  is  the  4to.  printed  L. 
Eat  ig:>i. 

Akriani's,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Nicomedia. 
ttliest  of  Ceres  and  Pro«Jerpinc,  and  disciple  oi" 
Epictus,  c;tlled  a  <second  Xenophon,  from  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  diction,  and  dis- 
tingui-'i  ■  i  for  his  ncqunintance  with  militarj' 
and  political  life.  He  wrov  <:pveu  boolcs  on 
Alexander's  expedition,  the  pcriplns  of  the 
Euxin*'  nr.d  Red  Sea,  four  books  on  the  i  - 
lations  of  Epictetus,  bc^^ides  an  nccr)uni  of  liie 
Alani,  Biihyninns,  and  Parthians.  He  floari^ 
ed  about  the  I40ih  year  of  Christ,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  ronsulship  and  government  of 
Cappadocia  bv  M.  Antoninu^^.  The  \>p^[  edi- 
tion of  ArrianV  Expediiio  Akxandri,  is  the  fol. 
Oronovii.  L.  Bit.  ITW,  and  the  8vo.  a  Raphe- 
lio.  '3  vol<.  1757,  ond  tho  Tnrt'rn,  Rvo.  \\n<\. 

16S3.  II.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poom 

in  twenty-four  hooks  on  -Mexandor;  alsoan'v 
tber  j>oem  on  Aunlns,  kin*;  of  Pergamii<:.  He 
llkewi,^  translated  Virgil's  Gcorgics  itito  Greek 
verse. 

ABntcs,  and  Antrgj  a  phif  ^pher  of  Alex- 
andria, whoso  ingratiated  himself  with  Augus- 
tus aAer  the  battle  of  Aciium,  that  the  con* 
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queror  dcclnrrd  the  people  of  AloiandriaoweJ 
toe  preservation  of  theu  city  to  ihree  cau&esi 
because  Alexander  was  their  founder,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  because  Ar- 
rius  was  a  native  of  the  place.  Plui.  in  AnUn^ 
ARHCNTiua,  a  famous  geographer,  who,  upon 
being  accuseil  of  adultery  and  treason  tmdcf 
Tiberius,  opened  tdsveim.   Tbeil.  iliifi.  6. 

AaSACn,  I.  a  man  of  nb^r'irr'  orip;:rt,  who, 

upon  seeing  Seleucusdeteaied  bv  the  Gauis,  in- 
vaded Parthia,  and  conquered  the  governor  of 
the  province  called  Andracoras,  and  laid  (lie 
fonndations  of  an  empire,  %0  B.  C.  He  add- 

ed  the  liiijf^'duin  of  tl.c  Ilvrcarii  '.it  ^is  ijc^Jy- 
acijuired  jRjs&essions,  and  S]>tni  his  ume  m  e»- 
tabtisiiing  his  power  and  regulating  the  law& 

Ji'Stin.  11,  c   5  and  6. — Strab.  11  and  12  

i  i.  His  son  and  suceessor  bore  the  same  name. 
He  carried  war  again.st  Antiochus,  the  ^  ri  uf 
Selencos,  who  entered  the  field  with  IQUfiOd 
foot  and  90yOQO  horse.  Ha  i^leiimrds  made 
peace  with  Antiochus,  and  died  B.  C.  317.  M. 

41,  c.  5.  III.  The  third  king  of  Parthia,  of 

the  family  of  the  Anacidae,  bore  the  sameaaflML 
and  was  also  called  Priapatius.  He  reigBed 
twelve  years,  and  left  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Phtaa!.-  Phraaifs  receded,  as  being  the 
elder,  and  at  his  death  be  his  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  though  he  had  many  children ;  ob- 
serving, thai  a  monnrrh  ought  to  have  in  view, 
not  the  dignity  of  his  lamily,  but  the  prosperitv 

of  his  subjects.   Justin.  31,  c  5.  iV.  A 

kingof  Ponms  and  Armenia,  in  aUianee  with 
the  JUnnans.  He  fought  long  witli  soeeeai 
against  the  Persians,  till  he  was  deceived  by  the 
xnares  of  king  Sapor,  his  enemy,  who  pm  out 
his  eyes^  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  life. 

Marcelhn.  V.  Thr  f\Af^H  son  of  Anaba- 

nus,  appointed  over  A:iji<juiahy  his  fa'he-.  af- 
ter the  death  of  kinjr  Artaxias     Tnrit.  IJi^J.  6. 

AxsAdcjE.  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
nonarchs  of  Parthia,  inhononr  of  Armces,  the 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  <;Tibsisted 
till  the  22iHh  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Artaxerzes  of 
Persia.   Justin.  41. 

ARSANR9,  the  son  of  Och?i<  and  father  d 
Codomanus. 

Arses,  the  younger  son  of  Ochus,  whom 
the  eunuch  Bagons  raised  1o  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia,and  destroyed  with  hischildren,aAerareign 
of  three  years.    Died.  17. 

AnsiNOE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Leuclppns  and 
Philodice,  was  mother  of  iEticolapins  by  Apol- 
lo,  accordin^r  fo  some  authors.  She  received 
''ivlnr  hotionis  after  death  nt  ??jnrfn.  ApoUod. 
S.—  Pavs.  2,  c.  afi,  1.  3,  r.  12.  11.  The  sis- 
ter nn<l  Wife  of  Plolemy  Phitadelphns.  worship 
ped  after  death  under  the  name  of  Venn< 
phvritis.  Dinocharcs  began  to  huiM  her  a  tem- 
ple w  ith  loadstones,  in  whi'^h  there  ^to  xl  a  sta- 
tue of  Arsinoe  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  pow^ 
er  of  the  magnet ;  bnt  the  death  of  the  arvmieel 
prcvi^nted  it  h<  ;ncr  perT --ted.    Plin.  JM,  r.  It 

 III.  A  daughter  of  Plolemy  Lagu.%  who 

married  Lysimachus  kinsr  of  Macedonia.  After 
lier  liusband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  bro- 
ther, married  her,  and  nsrendfd  the  throne  of 
IMncethmin.  Hepreviou-^' .  'nnr  ^ered  I.y.'^ima- 
chus  and'Philip,  the  sons  of  Arsinoe  by  Lpi- 
machos,  in  their  moUier^  arms.  Ai sinoe  was 
sometime  after  banished  to  Samothrara. 
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tin,  17,  c.  1,  Ac-^rV.  A  younger  daughter 
of  Plolemj  Auletes,  sister  to  Cleopatra.  Ai^ 
toQjr  despatched  her  to  gaia  the  good  graces  of 
her  sister.  Hirt.  Mex.  A.—Appian.  Vid.  Part  L 

Artabancs,  1.  son  of  Hysiaspcs,  was  brother 
to  Darius  the  first.  He  dissuaded  his  nephew 
Xerxes  (torn  making  war  against  the  Greelcs, 
and  at  his  return  he  assassinated  him  with  the 
hopes  ut  ascending  the  throne.  Darms,  ihesau 
ol  Xerxes,  was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner: 
«ad  Aruuerxes,  his  tnrother,  woald  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  had  not  he  discovered  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  and  punished  him  with  death. 
Diod.  n  — Justin,.  3,  c.  1,  ii£.—Uer»dot.  \,  <^ 

38,  1.  7,  c.  10,  Ike.  II.  A  Icing  of  Parihia 

after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  2d.  He 
undertook  ti  war  against  a  nation  of  Sc\-ihia,  in 
which  he  perisheil.  Mis  son  Miihridatcs  suc- 
ceeded htin,aadiaerit«i  the  appellation  of  Great. 
>MtM%.  c.  ft— ni.  A  king  of  Media,  and 
affpr-,rnr  1 :  fif  Pnrthia.  Fie  invaded  Armenia, 
Irum  whence  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Tiberius.  He  was  expelled  from 
his  throne,  which  Tiridaies  usurped ;  and,  some 
time  after,  he  was  restored  again  to  his  ancient 
power,  and  died  A.  D.  48.    TacU.  Ann.  5,  &c. 

— iV.  Another  king  of  Parthia.  who  made 
war  against  the  emperor  Oaraeatia,  who  had 
atteniiHcd  his  life  on  pf  tcncc  of  oourin::  his 
dau:^titer.  He  was  murdered,  and  the  power 
of  Parihia  abolished,  and  the  crown  translated 
u>  the  Persian  monarehs.  DU.-^BtrodiAn. 

hxroktlntt,  or  AarAHlmt,  the  eldest  son 
of  DariiT"5  when  a  private  person.  He  aiiempi 
ed  to  succeed  to  the  Persian  throne  in  prefe- 
rence to  Xerxes.  Justin. 

ARTvBtzTs,  I.  a  son  of  Phamace?,  {»enenil  iu 
the  army  of  Xeri«*?.  He  fled  from  Greece  upon 
the  ill  success  of  Mardoniu<.  - 1 /  7,  8  and 
9.— II.  A  general  who  made  war  agaiiwt  Ar- 
tnxerxm,  and  was  defeated.  He  wvs  afterwards 
reji>n  -ile  l  to  his  prince,  and  became  the  fa- 
miliar triend  of  Danus  3d.  After  the  murder 
of  this  prince,  he  surrendered  himself  up  with 
hi?  sons  to  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
much  humanity  and  confidence.  Curt.  5,  c.  9 
and  13,  1.  G,  e.  5,  1.  7,  c  3  and  5,  1  f^.  •  I 

AaTACJBiS,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
the  tallest  of  «1!  the  troops,  the  kingexcepted. 

Art-iphkrvbs,  a  general  whom  Darius  sent 
into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  ai 
the  battle  of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  FU.  Da- 
tit.  C.Ntf.i%mU.—Bgndoi. 

Arthtasdes,  a  sod  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
ITpp  n  Armenia,whowroletragiedies, and  shone 
as  an  orator  and  historian.  He  lived  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  bat  Crasnis,  the  Roman  i;enc- 
r  il.  was  deteated  partly  on  account  of  his  delay. 
He  botraved  M.  Antony  in  his  expedition 
ai?ain<(t  Parthia,  for  which  Antony  reduced  his 
kingdom,  and  carried  him  to  E^'vpt.  where  he 
sdomed  the  trinraph  of  the  conqueror  led  in 
golden  rhrtins.  He  was  come  time  aHcr  mur- 
dered. Strab.  U.  Two  other  kings  of  Ar- 
menia bore  this  nattfe 

Artaxa,  and  Artaxias,  a  general  of  Antio- 
chu.s  the  Great,  who  erected  the  province  of 
Armenia  into  a  kingdom,  hv  his  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans.  King  Tigranes  was 
one  of  his  saecensofs.  SlinA.  11. 

AnTAXRRXBS,  I.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
•f  Persia  after  his  forher  Xerxes.  He  destroy- 


ed Anabanus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  the  royal  family  to  nist 
himself  to  the  thyone.  He  made  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  and  re-conquered  Egypt  that  had 
revolted,  with  the  a&sistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. One  of  his  bands  was  longer  than  the' 
other,  whence  he  has  been  called  Macrockir  or 
iMngimanus.  He  reigned  39  years,  and  died 
B.  C.  425.    C.  Nep.  tn  Reg.—Plut.  in  Artax, 

 ^The  second  of  that  name,  Jon;  of  Peraii, 

was  somBmed  Mnemon,  on  acooomt  of  his  ex> 
ten.sive  memory.  He  was  son  of  Darius  the  se- 
cond, by  Pary^atis,  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns,  and  had  three  broihets,  Ctvu^ 
Ostanes,  and  OxRthre^  His  name  was  ArsSp 
ces,  which  he  changed  laio  Ariaxeries  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  His  brother  Cyrus, 
who  had  been  appoimed  over  Lydia  and  the  • 
seaeou^  useiiBMed  n  hirg<e  mnny  mtfer 
riou"?  pretence?!,  and  at  last  mnrr:hed  a^rainsthis 
brother  at  the  bead  of  100,000  barbarians  and 
13,000  Greeks.  He  was  opposed  by  Anaxerxes 
with  900,000  men,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
at  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his 
forces  routed.  It  has  been  reported  that  Cyrus 
was  killed  by  Anaxerxes,  who  was  so  desirous 
of  the  honour,  that  he  put  to  death  two  men  tm 
saying  that  they  had  killed  him.  After  he  was 
delivered  from  the  attacks  of  his  brother,  Ana- 
xerxes stirred  up  a  war  among  the  Greeks 
against  Smito,  auad  exerted  all  his  inflnence  to 
weaken  th«  power  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said 
ilm;  Anaxerxes  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  son's  unnatural  behaviour,  in 
the  91th  vearofhisnge,  afiera  reii^n  of  4G  year!, 
B.  C.  35*^.  Artaterxes  had  150  chddren  by  his 
JfjO  concubines,  and  only  four  legitimate  sons. 
PhU.  in  vita. —  C.  !S>p.  in  Rr^ — Justin.  10. 

c.  1,  &jii.—Diad.  13,  fee  The  3d,  surnamed 

Oehos^  saereeded  his  fitther  Artaxerzes  dd^aad 
established  himself  on  his  throne  mnrderi?ig 
about  80  of  his  nearest  relations,  lie  pnr.i-hed 
with  death  one  of  his  officers  wlio  r.m  pired 
against  him,  and  recovered  Es-ypt,  which  had 
revolted  (destroyed  Sid<m,  and  ravajjed  all  Syria, 
He  made  war  again.st  ihe  Cadu^.i,  nnd  greatly 
rewarded  a  private  man  called  tJodosnanus  for 
his  nncomroon  valour.  Bm  hi^  behaviour  in 
Esrvpt,  and  his  cnieliy  toward--  •.hi  inhabitants, 
offended  his  subjects,  and  Ilai^oxs  at  last  obliged 
his  physician  to  poison  him,  B.C.  337,  and  aii<r- 
wards  gave  his  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  ous,  and 
made  handles  for  swords  with  Ws  wmes.  Jm- 

ii„,  10,  f,  :\.—r>ioir  17— -F/;'/?/;  r.  rr  n.  c.  s'. 

AitTA-xraxEs.  or  Art*xakks  1.  a  tonunon 
'ioldier  of  Persia,  who  killed  Artabanns,  A.  D. 
LhiS,  and  erected  Persia  again  into  a  kinedom, 
which  h.id  been  extinct  since  the  death  of  Da- 
rius. Severns,  the  Roman  emp'-ror,  conquered 
him,  andt^Iiged  him  to  remain  within  bis  king- 
dom. Hsroditm.  5.-^ — One  of  his  soecessors, 
son  of  Snpnr,  bore  his  nnmf,  and  reipned  e'.^v- 
en  vears.duringwhich  he  distinguished  himself 
by  hisernelties. 

'  Artaxias,  t.  a  son  of  Aartavasdes,  kinc  of 
Armenia,  was  proclaimed  kin?  bv  his  ftuher's 

tro  ips.  He  oppO'Sed  An'onv,  bv  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  became  so  miiou.s  that  the  Romans, 
at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  raised  Tiera- 

ncs  tolhe  thron\  TI.  An  ^th'V.  son  nfPoie- 

mon,  wht)Re  original  name  was  Zeno.  .'\fie» 
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the  expulsion  of  Venones  from  Armenia,  he 
was  made  king  oS  Genoaoieus.  Tacit.  Q,  Ann. 
c  31.  Vid.  Arittm. 

ArtaY(Tks,  a  Persian,  apixjinted  governor  of 
St'&los  by  Xerxes.  Ue  >vai>  Imng  tui  a  cruss  by 
the  Aibeniaiulbrhiscnielties.  //crrtKf.  7  and  9. 

Ahtcmiimkcs,  I.  a  native  of  Ephesus,  who 
v  ioiea  history  and  descriptioDot  the  earth,  in 
flir.en  book^.  He  flourished  aboui  llXi  ycais 
Ji.  C— II.  A  maain  the  reign  of  Antoninus^ 
V  hu  wrote  a  knumed  work  on  uie  interpretation 
« I  iircains,  still  ejctant ;  the  best  edition  of  which 
1.  liial  ut  UigalUu;^,  i'am,  4tu.  I(i04,  to  which 
14  aiHtexed  Achmetis  (meirocritica.——\Sl.  A 
uiaii  ot  Cnidus,  son  tu  the  historian  Theopom- 
j.iis.  lie  bad  a  school  ai  Rome,  and  he  wrote  a 
buuk  Dii  lilusli  lous  men,  not  extant.  As  lie  was 
a  1  r  tend  of  J.  Csesar,  he  wrote  down  an  account  of 
the  conspiracy  whieh  was  formed  against  hiin. 
He  ^nve  it  loihe  dictator  from  amon^  the  crowd 
On  he  was  goujg  lo  the  ^oaie,  but  J.  Csesar  put 
it  with  other  papers  which  be  held  iabiahaiid, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  M  OMianal  eoMcqiience. 
Plut.in  Cat. 

AnTf;MisiA,  ilau^hler  of  Lygriamis  of  Ilali- 
camassus,  reigned  over  Halicamasnta  and  the 
neigbboarinf  eonnlry.  She  awisted  Xente  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and 
her  valour  wa^  m  great  thai  tlie  monarch  ob- 
Krred  that  all  his  men  fought  like  womoi,  and 
all  his  women  like  men.  The  Athoiians  were 
so  ashamed  of  fighiinp^  a^tnM  a  woman,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  ol  lO.tVtO  drachtn^  f  )  lier 

head.  There  was  also  another  queen  ol  Ca- 

ria  of  that  name,  often  eoBfonnded  with  the 
daughter  of  Lyj^damis.  She  was  daughter  of 
Uecatumnuii  kuig  of  Caria,  or  Halicama^sos, 
and  wa<i  married  to  her  own  brother  Mausolus, 
famous  for  his  penmial  beauty.  She  was  so 
fond  ofher  hmbaiid,  that  at  his  death  she  drank 
in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  Ixxly  had  been 
burued,  and  erected  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magniBcence,  was 
rnll^d  tnii-  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
This  luunuiueat  she  called  MausoLcuitiy  a  name 
which  has  boon  piven  from  that  lime  to  all 
monuments  of  unusual  roiendoar.  She  invited 
all  the  lilerarv  men  of  ner  awe,  end  propo^sed 
reward.s  ln'm  who  fomposrd  the  best  elegiac 
panegyric  up  ii  her  hn>-!>and.  The  prize  was 
adjiidired  lo  Theopompii-;.  She  was  so  incon- 
solable for  the  death  of  her  husband,  th.it  she 
died  throush  irrief  two  years  after.  Vttntv. — 
Stn>i).  1  \  —I'Un.  'ri.  n.  7,  1         r.  5. 

AarciktoN,  1.  a  native  of  Claaomens,  who  was 
with  Pericles  at  thesiei^v  of  fiamai,  where  it  is 

Slid  he  inven'pd  the  hMtterin^-mm,  the  Ustudo^ 
and  other  equallv  vnlcahle  railitarv  engine-^. 
 11.  A  man  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  col- 
lecting b(H»ks.  III.  A  Syrian,  whose  fenMires 

resembled  in  the  strongest  manner,  th<jse  of  An- 
tio'-htiv-.  Avliorfiu^. 

AsTOBARZANRv,  a  SOU  of  Darius,  who  endeav- 
onivd  to  awend  the  throne  in  ptefercnee  to  bis 
brother  Xerxes,  but  to  no  porpose.  Armio/. 

c.  2  and  3. 

Amvlur.9,  a  name  ^iven  to  twelve  priests  who 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ambarvalia. 
They  were  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of 
A  cca  Lauieniia.  FiHiw  4r    1*  4.  FU.  Am- 

AMa%  L  t  brother  of  Ttrqpdtette  Fniod. 


He  married  TulUa,  who  murdered  him  to  e» 
pooae  Tarquin,  who  had  assassinated  bis  wife. 
— — >11.  A  son  <rf'TarqttiB  the  Proad,  who,  ia 
the  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  rartusans 
of  bis  father  and  ibe  Romans,  atlackecl  Brutua, 
the  Roman  consul,  who  wounded  him  aiKi  brew 

him  down  from  his  horse.    Liv.  "2,  c.  (I  III. 

A  sou  of  Poricnua,  king  uf  Etruria,  sent  by  hiS 
father  to  Hike  Ancia.    Liv.  -2.  c.  11. 

AauNTisSy  (Faierculux)    Vid.  J^ialaris. 

Abtandes,  a  Persian  appointed  guvetnor  of  ■ 
Ef^ypl  by  Caud)yscs.    lie  was  pin  tu  death  be- 
cause he  imitated  Darius  in  wliatcvcr  he  did. 

Abvptjecs,  a  prince  of  the  Moiossi,  wbo 
privately  encouraged  the  Greeks  against  Mace- 
donia  and  at'terwaids  embTMCd  4he  par^oi 
the  Mac^loaiaos. 

AacAMiua,  sod  of  fneasby  Cretisa,  was  sar- 
ed  from  the  flamesof  Troy  hy  his  father,  wliom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  lu  lialy.  was 
afterwaros  called  lulus.  He  behaved  with 
great  valout  in  the  wai  which  his  father  carried 
on  against  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  .£neas  in 
the  kmpdoni  of  Laiiniis,  and  built  Alia,  to  which 
he  irar^erred  the  seat  of  his  empii  e  iruai  La- 
vinium.  The  dceeendatitBof  Ascaoius  reigned 
in  Alha  for  above  420  years,  under  H  kinp';. 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascaoius  reigned  ^ 
yean,  30 at  Lavinium  and  eight  at  Alba;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sylvius  Posthumiis,  son  oi 
.£neas  by  Lavinia.   Uv.  1,  c.  3. —  Virg.  jBn. 

1,  &c.  According  to  Dwnyf.  IfuJ.  1,  c.  15, 

&c.  the  son  of  .£iieas  by  Lavima  was  also  cal- 
led  Aaeanius. 

Asci.fepiA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Asclepius, 
or  .^Iscuiapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece, 
when  prizes  for  poetical  and  musical  compo> 
sitions  were  h«>r.ourably  d  Lstributed.  At  Epidan* 
ms  they  were  called  by  a  diflereot  name. 

.As  ( i.f;ri;r  '  s,  I.  a  rhetorician  in  the  aee  ot 
Eumcnes,  who  wrote  au  historical  acconm  ol 
Alexander.  Arrian.  11.  A  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple lo  Slilpo,  and  very  intimate  w  ith  Menede- 
mus.  The  two  friends  lived  lotrcther,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  separated  when  they  married, 
Asclepiades  marriea  the  daughter,  and  Mene- 
demus,  though  modi  the  yonnger,  the  mother. 
When  the  wife  of  Asclepiades  was  dead,  Menc- 
denms  gave  his  wife  to  his  friend,  and  inairicd 
another.    He  was  blind  in  his  old  ace,  and  died 

in  Eretria.    Plut  III.  ;\  physHinn  of  Bi- 

thyuia,  B.  C.90,  who  acquired  great  repmaiion 
at  Rome,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  se<n  in  phv- 
aic  He  relied  so  mochoo  his  skill,  thai  he  laid 
a  wager  he  shoold  never  he  sick ;  and  won  it,  ta 
he  died  of  a  fall,  in  a  very  advanced  a»e.  No» 
thine  of  his  medical  treatises  is  now  extant 

 IV.  An  Egyptian,  who  wrote  hymns  on 

the  gods  of  his  eoontry,  and  also  a  ireailie  on 

the  coincidence  of  all  religions.  V.  A  native 

of  Alexandria,  who  gave  a  histt  ry  of  the  Athe- 
nian nrchoo!!.— *'VI.  A  disciple  of  Uocrate^ 
who  wrote  six  hooks  on  those  events  whieh  had 
been  the  subject  of  tragedies. 

AacuepiodOros,  a  painter  in  the  ase  of  Apel- 
les,  18  of  whose  pictures  of  the  gods  were  sold 
for  aoimjnmenen,  to  an  African  prince.  Flm. 
35. 

Asci>-r*inov,  a  mn'hemnticinn  in  the  a^e 
of  Domiiian.  who  said  that  he  should  be  torn  by 
de^  The  fttpcfor  ocdtfed  Wm  to  bo  pM  lo 
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dMth,  sod  htfl  body  carefully  sfcurvd ;  bnt  u 

yoon  fis  iie  wa:j  set  on  ihe  Imrninjr  pile,  a  .sud- 
deji  >u">rin  aro^c  wliich  i>ai  oiu  ihe  llaujcs,  and 
Uie  dog>  came  and  tore  lu  pieces  the  owibeuia- 
*ician's  body.  HitUfn,  in  Domii.  15. 

AacOLu,  a  festiyoi  in  honour  of  Bacdms, 
celebraied  about  December,  by  il.e  Athenian 
husbauduaeu,  who  generally  sacrificed  n  goat  tu 
Ihe  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy  lo 
thp  rine.  They  made  a  bottle  with  the  skiii  of 
•uc  vicura,  winch  they  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
and  after%^  ir  is  li^-.ipcti  upon  iL  He  who  could 
stand  upon  il  firsi  was  victorious,  and  receiv- 
ed the  botile  as  a  reward.  This  was  called 

arv'jAi  1^''  1  -iir.ii       cWi  roif  wr,-  y  .-i^  ^  i -'I  k  ,  It'iDtHfJ 

upau  /.it  i/aiu-t,  whence  ihe  name  ot  the  le.Mival 
is  derived.  Il  was  also  introduced  in  Italy, 
where  ilie  people  l>esnieared  their  faces  with  the 
dregs  of  wine,  and  sung  hymns  to  the  giKl. 
They  alwa\  s  'lanu''  *!  s.»nie small  imnges  oi  the 
gCMi  00  the  lalleii  tree  in  (heir  vineyards,  and 
Uiese  images  they  called  OsciUa:  Virg.  0. 9, 
3HI.— Po^/uc.     c.  7. 

AscosiL's  L*BK(>,  I.  a  preceptor  of  Nero.  

ILPcilia,  a  niiin  m  the  age  of  Vespasian,  who 
became  blmd  lu  his  old  age,  and  lived  l*j  years 
after.  He  wrote,  besides  some  historical  ire*- 
tises,  aiUK>(atio!is  on  Cicero's  oration*. 

AsOitOtftL,  I.  a  Cariha^ininti,  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar.  He  dntiSfaiM  <  1  iiimself  in  the 
NuiiMiinn  WAT,  and  was  app  M:it(  I .  iiu,'fgenenjl 
on  ihe  (icath  of  ins  falher-iu  law,  and  for  eight 
years  pn'  ;  l  -d  with  niucli  prudence  and  valuur 
over  S|}ain,  which  subtmited  lo  bis  arms  with 
cheerfulness  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
new  Car;iiasr<-',  and  s;iw  it  complete.  To  stop 
his  pru^jress  towards  the  cast,  the  Romans,  in  a 
treaty  with  Carthage,  forlmde  him  to  nass  the 
Ibcrns,  whioh  was  faiihtnlly  observcil  by  the 
eeneral.  H''  was  killed  m  the  midsi  of  his  sol- 
diers, B.  C.  -'^tl.  by  a  slaw  whose  mnster  he  had 
murdered.  I,  v.  \Cio,—Appian.  Iberic. — 

—PoM.  i.^Uv.  31,  c.  %  Ac.-— 11.  A  son  of 
Hamilcrir,  who  came  from  Spain  wi'h  a  lar^e 
reinforcein.'nt  lor  his  brother  Annibnt.  He 
croxso  l  ii:e  Alps  and  entered  lialy;  b-.H  some 
of  his  Idlers  to  Annibal  having  fallen  i:iio  the 
haiids  of  tho  Romans,  the  consuls  M.  Livin'* 
Salinat  >r  and < 'i  lUfl lUsNerontiacked  hirji  -  i  l- 
dcniv  near  the  Mctaunis,  and  defeated  him.  K. 
C.9b7.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  5G,000 
of  his  men  shared  his  fate,  and  5100  were  taken 
pri-ioners ;  alkOQt  bOfX)  Roimn«  w  ^re  killcil. 
The  hr-a  !  of  Aiidrabal  was  c  u  off,  and  s  ^.nc 
days  after  thrown  into  the  camp  ot  Aunibal, 
who,  in  the  moment  that  he  wm  tn  ih?  sreato'^t 
e.xpecf :i' ion  ^  of  a  promised  supplv.  e":^laiine<l  at 
Ihe  sight,  "  la  losjn«  Aitdmonl,  I  I'jse  all  roy 
happines'i,  and  Cannage  all  her  hopes."  As- 
drnhnl  h.il  fv^fjic  made  an  attempt  fo  pe.ie'rate 
into  IM'V  fi.'  "a,  but  hnd  b<»en  d>'fentf»l  bv  the 
l?i>ver:i.ii  -  f  Sirdinii.    iJv.      v>.?.  il,  S&c. — 

Polifb. — HuniL  4,  od.  4.  II.  A  Carthaginian 

g<>neni!.  -urnamed  C7fvu<,  appointed  ertvcrnor 
of  Sardiivn.  nnd  taken  iir!-i;;{'r  br  th  •  ^lo'mns. 

Lip.  III.  Another,  son  of  Gi^'^'in,  ;iMr.  );n!- 

ed  j^eral  of  the  Cafthatrinian  f  >:<■<«>  m  Sj^in. 
in  the  lim"  of  th**  cT'^t*  Anni'^il.  Ilf?  midt» 
head  against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  with  :';c 
assistance  of  Syphax,  htit  he  was  n  m  i')er  ('<*• 
feated  by  Scipio.  He  died  B.  C.  3(K».  Air.— — - 
IV.  Another,  who  advised  his  eoontiymm^  M> 

PanXIr-SA 


moke  }>ea'.'e  with  Rome,  and  upbraided  Anniba 

liir  ia'j^liiiig  in  the  Caiinu^'inian  vjiia  e.  Liv 

 V.  A  giMiidson  of  Ma>Mui-«-sa,  in.iniercu 

in  the  senate-hou>e  by  the  Cariha:.'inriiis.— 
VI.  Anoiiicr,  wtiose  c;iinp  was  Ucsaroyed  ia 
Africa  by  iScipio,  though  at  the  bead  of^fltH 
men,  la  the  la^t  Puiuc  war.  When  a',!  wrii 
lost,  he  lied  lo  the  enemy  and  lx'g'.jed  hl^  hie. 
Scipio  ^iiowed  him  lo  the  Cartliagiuians,  upon 
which  his  wife,  with  a  thousand  imprecations, 
threw  herself  and  her  two  children  inio  the 
dames  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  whs' n  -  hr, 
sad  otben^  bad  set  on  lire.  Ue  was  not  of  the 
same  Aimily  as  Hannibal.  lAv.  51.— -VU. 
A  Cariha'.;iiiiiin  g^-neral,  conquered  by  L.  Cnv 
cilius  ivletekliK^  m  Sicilv,  in  a  batile  m  which 
he  lost  130  elephunis.  Ttiese  aninalswete  led 
in  triumph  all  over  Italy  by  the  conquerors. 

AsEMJo  (tiempronivis,)an  htstorian  and  inil- 
i':iry  in  >nrif,  w  ii  >  wiute  an  account  of  th?  ac- 
tions tn  which  he  was  present.    Diant/s.  HaL 

AsiNARiA,  a  festival  in  Sicily,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  obiair..  i  o  . cr  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  at  the  river  Asmaiiiis. 

AsiNtos  G  w.i.us,  I.  son  of  Asinius  Pollio.  the 
orator,  married  Vipsatua  atler  she  Lad  been 
divoreed  by  Tiberias.  This  marriage  enve  rise 

to  M  ^'^;|•r■I  OtUllitV  bftWCCIl  lli'^  OIIKh  ruf  .Mil!  Asi- 

nius,  who  starved  himself  to  death,  ciUicr  vo- 
luntarily, or  by  order  of  his  imperial  enemy. 
He  wrote  a  comparison  between  his  father  and 
Cicero,  in  which  he  cave  a  decided  supenorny 
to  the  former.    IWil.  1  and  b.  Ann. — I  ho.  r>!^. 

-^Flin.  7,  ep.  4.  il.  Pollio^  an  excellent 

orator,  poet,  and  historian,  intimate  with  Aq> 
posMi  .  He  trium)>be.l  ov.  r  the  Dalmatians, 
and  wrote  on  account  of  the  wars  of  Ca-sjir  ana 
Pomney,  in  17  books,  besides"p<:>cms.  He  re- 
fusenio  answer  some  verse.s against  him  by  Au- 
gustus, "  Because, "said  he, you  have  the  pow- 
er  toprosrrib"  me  sh  'ul  l  mv  ansuer  prove  of- 
fensive." Me  died  in  the  80ih  year  of  his  a^, 
A.  D.  4.  He  was  consul  with  Cn.  Dootitini 
Oalvinus.  A.  IT.  C.  711.  It  to  him  that  the 
fourth  of  Virgil's  Bucolics  is  mscribetl  Quintil, 
—Swltm.  in  fits.  30  and  S6.—Dio.  27,  49,  55. 
—S':ngc.  d«  Ti  finq.  Am.  <^  «p.  KXi.—Piin,  7, 
c.m— 7'/jf'7.  ri—Pai^e.^—PM.  in  Cats. 

Asp'mia,  I.  a  dan^'hirr  nf  ITcrmoti-nus  of 
Phocoia,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and 
elegance.  She  was  priestess  of  the  son,  mis- 
tress to  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother 
Aria.xerxes,  from  whom  she  pa.-»se»l  ro  Duius, 
She  was  called  Atitio,  Vfrmillion,  od  account 
of  the  beautv  of  her  complexion.  jElian.  V, 
If.  10,  c.  1. — PM.  in  Artnx.  If,  Anoihar wo- 
man, daughter  of  Axi.^ehu'^,  b  >rn  at  Miletus. 
She  came  to  Atheo.'*,  where  she  taught  elo- 
quence, nnd  Socrates  wns  pro'td  to  be  among 
her  scholars.  Sh-*  so  captivated  Peri  les  by 
her  men'al  and  p^r^c^nal  accomplishnaents,  that 
he  hfcainc  hi  r  mij  ;!,and  nr  i-ist  took  her  f  >r  his 
mistress  and  wile.— — ill.  The  wife  of  Xeno> 
phon.  VTM  al!»  called  Aspasii,  if  we  follow  the 
improper  iaterpretation  given  by  some  io  Cie^dt 
Mr.  I,  c.  31. 

Aar.i9ivs.  a  peripatetic  pbiloanpher  In  the  2d 
\  c'^niiirv,  wbo-p  rommen'aries  on  dtderent  sub> 
!  jrcts  wcr?  h' 'hlv  valiwf. 

A.'^PrTii'VVJ'.  o,T^  fif  t:ic  ^"vrn  n'  bleincn  of 
Per-ila.  who  con-ipircd  against  the  usorper 
Smsvdis.   UtrmdaL  3,  e.  70,  dsc 
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AssAii.-.cc^,  a  Trojan  prince,  8t*n  of  Trosby 
Caliiinibe.  Lit:  was  luili(.>r  tu  Capys,  Uie  la- 
ther of  AucliKse^  The  Irgjanswerel'rtqoeni- 
ly  called  Uie  tiescendaais  ol'  iissarocus,  <J*ns 
gssariuL    Homer.  IL  '20.— Fwy.  1. 

A>rK.(.  a  tl'jxici  (lis  arclier,  w  iio  olll-red  his, 
serviced  tu  Puili]),  Uiu^  uf  Macedouia.  U^ua 
being  .•Oif"  red,  he  retired  into  Uie  cii^  and  aim- 
ed au  arrow  al  Phil.p,  who  pressea  ii  wilh  a 
fUegu.  'i  liciirrau ,  uu  which  was  u  r  jjcn,'"  Aira- 
ad  at  Puiljp's  rii/ni  eve,"  struck  the  kmy's  eye 
and  put  Uout  i  and  i'nilipt  lo  return  tlie  jpleaii- 
antrv,  threw  back  the  same  arruw,  with  these 
wjtd-,  '  If  Philip  takes  ibi-'  tuw  ji,  Asier  shall 
be  baugcd."   Xbe  conquerur  kept  Jius  wutd. 

AsTiocHf^,  a  f^eMcral  of  Lacedxmon,  who 
cunquerti^i  uie  .-iihcuiaua  ucai  Cnidus,  and  louk 
Pboc^rca  aud  Cumce,  B.  C.  4U. 

Amridw,  son  of  Cyaxareis  was  tJie  last 
king  of  Media.  He  waadeprired  of  his  crown 
by  his  graudsun,  allcr  a  rei^'u  ui'  35  years.  As- 

Sig&i  was  very  cruel  and  opprt^ive ;  and 
arpas^iis,  one  of  his  offioers,  whose  son  he  had 
wantonly  mnnleret^encotinireil  M;uuiaric'ssoD, 
who  was  called  Cyrus,  [i>  lak-.'  up  a  nil  ■>  against 
hiSgraDdt'aiher,  and  1h>  conquered  him  aud  look 
ktm  prisooeTt  B.  C.  Xenophon,  in  his  Gy- 
ropoedia,  relates  a  different  story,  and  asserts 
that  Cyrus  nnd  Asiya^es  lived  in  the  most  un- 
disturbed friendship  together.  Justin.  1,  c  4, 
Ac — RertdtL  1,  c  74,  75,  &c. 

Astvanix,  1.  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andro 
raache.  He  wa,s  very  yuun;^  wlien  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy,  and  vheJi  tlie  city  was  taken, 
ilis  mother  saved  biin  in  ber  arms  from  the 
flames.  Ulysses,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  young 
prince  should  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
emd  one  day  avcnee  the  rnin  of  his  country 
upon  the  Greeks,  soiled  him,  and  threw  him 
dowQ  from  the  walls  of  Troy.  Accordini^  to 
Euripides,  he  wa.s  killed  by  Menclaus :  «nd 
Seneca  -ciys,  tliat  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Aehilles, 
pat  htm  lb  death.  Hector  had  given  him  the 
name  of  Seamandrins;  bat  the  Trojaos  who 
hoped  he  mi^ht  prove  srrcnl  ns  his  father, 
called  htm  Asiyanax,  orthe bulwnrk ofthecitv. 
//<m-r.  //.  (",.  V.  400,  I.  22,  v.  bOO.—  Vir::.  ^Kn. 
8,v.  l-)7.  1.  3,  v.m.—Ovid.  MH.  13,  v.  415. 

 11.  A  writer  in  the  ni^e  of  Qallienu.^ 

A-^rYD^MAs.  \.  an  Athenian,  pti[iil  tn  Iso 
crates.  He  wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only 
15  obtained  the  poetical  prise.  ^IT.  A  Mile- 
sian, three  timc^-  Tirfnrif»n=;  at  Olvnipia.  He 
wa.s  faraons  for  his  streagtb  as  well  as  for  his 
voracions  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a 
feast  by  kin^  Ariobantanes,  and  he  eat  what 
had  been  prepared  for  nine  persons,  Athen.  10. 

 111.  TwM  tras^ic  wriiers  bore  th"  s.*\ine 

name,  one  of  whom  was  disciple  to  Socrates. 
IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Atheiut. 
Asrrrtr«;,  a  kiri<^  of  R^pt,  who  snrceeded 
Mvi'crinus,  aud  made  a  law,  that  whoever  bor- 
roivrd  money  ma<4  depositehis  fiutbef^  bodv  in 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  as  a  pledf^  of  his 
promise  of  payment.  He  bailt  a  ma^nificeBt 
pyramid,    neri^tl-ot.  '2,  c.  Hfi. 

AtabOlos,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in 
Apulia.  Jfynd.  1,  Sai.  5,  t.  TR. 

Atth^ajtos,  a  ht«hop  of  AlexaTidrin,  cHp- 
braied  for  his  sufferinss,  and  the  determined  op- 
poiUior  ka  maiitained  agaiut  Ariw  ati4  to 
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doctrine.  His  writings,  whieli  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  which  have  perished,  cuniaui  a 
fence  of  the  mystery  ul  the  Trinity,  the  divinity 
oi  the  Word  and  ot  the  Holy  (ibost,  and  an 
apology  to  Constanime.  The  creed  which  bears 
,  Ills  name  is  supposed  by  st-mie  not  to  be  his 
compoatiioo.  AibanaMUS  died  2d  May,  373  A. 
D.  after  filling  the  arehiepiscnpal  chair  47  years, 
and  leadir:;?  alternately  a  lile  of  e.xile  and  of 
triumph.  The  latest  eduiou  ul  ius  works  is 
that  ut  the  Benedictines,  3  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1G98. 

ATiit:.\JEA,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
FamUhi:u(i<i  and  the  oihcr  Chal^xa  f  fof  SA 
ac<  ouul  of  which  see  those  words. 

ATtiB!CjBi78, 1,  a  Greek  cosmographer.— U. 
A  ja  ripatenc  j-liilosophcr  of  Cihcia  in  the  lirae 
ul  Auj^usius.  — III.  A  iii>ar:an  sc&t 

by  his  counirymen  to  Athens  to  seuie  the  peace 

(luring  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  IV.  A  gram- 

narian  of  Naucratis,  who  composed  an  elegant 
and  miscellaneous  werk,  called  DcipnowyhiiiUy 
repleie  with  very  curious  and  interesting  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  of  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cients,  and  likewise  valuable  for  the  scattered 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry  u  ptcatjrves.  The 
work  consists  of  15  book.*;,  of  which  ih.  ;  v  o  iirs:, 
prt  of  the  third,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last,  are  lost  Athettttus  wrote,  besides  this,  a 
history  of  Syria,  and  other  works  now  1  jv;  He 
died  A.  D.  194.  The  be.tt  edition  of  his  \A,'i)ik9 
is  that  of  Casaabon,  fol.  3  vols.  Lugd.  1G12,  by 
far  superior  to  the  editions  of  1.59r>  and  1(>5<. 

 V.  A  physician  of  Cilicia  in  the  age  of 

Pliny,  who  made  heat,  cold,  wet,  dry,  ana  air, 
the  elements,  instead  oC  the  foor  oommonly  re- 
ceiTcdi 

ATHENAGOBjifl,  I.  a  Grcck  in  tlie  time  -^  f  Da- 
rius, to  whom  Pharnabazus  gave  ibe  govero- 

ment  of  Chios,  &c.    Cwt.  8,  c  5.  II.  A 

Christian  philosopher  in  the  a:^  of  .\uroliv;s, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrect:  u,  and  an 
.apolopy  for  the  Chrisiians,  siill  exinnt.  H« 
died  A.  D.  177.  The  best  edition  of  his  work^ 
is  that  of  Dediair,  8ra  Ozon.  t70&  The  ro- 
ininrr  nf  Theagmes  and  Charis  is  falsely  so- 
crii>ed  to  Inra. 
Athkmov,  L  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108 

B.  C.  II.  A  general  of  the  Sicilirm  -!ru-rv. 

ATHKVODtiRUs,  I.  a  pbilosopher  <  f  Tarsus, 
intimate  with  Augustus.  The  oinpcr  ir  often 
prohted  by  his  lessons,  and  was  advised  by  bim 
always  to  repeat  the  S4  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet fjefore  he  trarc  way  to  the  impulse  of 
anger.     Athenodorus  died  in  his  8'2d  year, 

moeh  lamented  by  his  countryiDen.  S»et.  

II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Cana,  near  T:»r<n?8, 
in  the  age  of  Aucnistua.  He  was  inrimaie  u  iih 
Siraho.  Strnh.  11  111  A  philofopber,  dis- 
ciple to  Zeno,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  Pergamns. 

Atia,  T.  a  law  enacted  A.  TT.  C.  HOO,  br 
Alius  Labicnus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  ti 
abolished  the  Cornelian  law,  and  put  in  full 
force  the  Lex  Domitia,bv  transferrine  the  ri^h! 
of  electing  priests  from  the  college  of  pricsOs  U 

the  people.  VL  The  mother  of  AniEUBtiis. 

I'id.  Accia. 

Atiua  Lkz,  gare  the  ^  raetor,  and  a  mniority 

of  the  tribnnos,  power  of  nppointinsr  gi.ardians 
to  those  minors  who  were  not  previously  pro* 
vMed  Ar  bf  their  paiems.    It  vast  en&etea 
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Aboat  A.  U.  C.  500.  Another,  A.  TT.  C.  |  brought  fonh  n  Mm,  whom  she  dlkd  JBgiMAin, 


443,  which  ^'avo  iln'  [■<-oplp  power  of  electing 
atOtribunes  tlie  toMiciN  m  luur  It^^'jon.s.  Liv. 
9,  c.  JO. 

Anucs,  a  frce<lmao,  who  exhibited  combats 
of  (fladiators  at  Fideott.    The  emphitheatre, 

which  cunlnir,{  (!  >hc  <ipei ciiors,  fell  tluring  the 
exhibitiuu,  and  aboui  ^,000  |>t>r«>uiiK  wen?  kill- 
ed or  maiiliited.    Tuctl.  4,  Ann.  c.  0*2. 

Atiixa,  the  mother  of  ihe  poet  Lucan.  She 
was  accvK-N^l  ot  conspiracy  by  her  son,  who  ex- 
pcc!t(i  '.'1  dear  himself  of  tie  charge.  Tkcit. 
Aim.  15,  c.  5t>. 

AttMA  Lax,  vas  enacfed  bjr  the  tribune 
Atinitis.  Ii  gave  a  triixinc  of  the  p^^nple  the 
privileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting 
m  the  senate. 

Atom*,  a  daiiffbtcr  of  Cyros,  who  was  one 
oi  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  Smerals,  and  afler- 
vards  of  Daiiu-^,  by  uliom  slic  had  Xerxe*;. 
She  was  cured  ol  a  dangerous  cancer  by  De- 
mocedes.  She  is  supposed  bv  some  to  be  the 
Vashti  of  scripture.  Uerodot.     c.  68,  &e. 

ATREtu,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodanii.T, 
daughter  oi  (Jilnomaus,  king  oi  I'lsa,  w  as  kin^' 
of  Mycenae,  and  brother  to  Putheus.  'rra-/en, 
Tbycstejj,  and  Chrysippns.     As  Clnysippus 

was  ;in  lllegiliilKiU' V,  in,  at  tlic  s;iii)(.>  liUie  a 
favourite  of  his  lathei ,  lJ.ip{Kxlainia  resiolved  tu 
reimive  bim.  She  persuaded  lier  sons  Thyestes 
and  Atreus  to  murder  him ;  but  their  refusal 
exasperated  her  more,  and  she  executed  it  her- 
self. This  murder  was  grievous  lu  Pclops  ;  he 
»ii^pccted  his  two  sons,  who  fled  away  from  his 
presence.  Aireas  retired  lo  the  conrt  of  Earys- 
ihf  nf^  kin?  of  AnrrH;,  his  nephew,  and  upon  his 
death  hesucceedeit  hun  on  lite  throne.  He  mar- 
rietl,  a<i  .wme  report,  jErope,  his  predecessor's 
daughter,  by  whom  he  baa  Piisthenes,  Me&e- 
Inns,  and  Agamemnon.  Others  affirm  that 
^'"Eronf  \vn>;  iho  wife  of  Plistlienes,  hy  whom  he 
had  Againenmon  antl  Menclaus,  who  are  the 
reputecl  sons  of  Atreus,  becnnse  that  prinoetook 
care  of  their  education  and  brought  them  up  as 
his  own.  ( Vid.  PUslhtnes.')  .  Thyestes  nad 
followed  his  brother  to  Argos,  Avheie  he  liveii 
with  him,  and  debauched  bis  wife,  by  whom  he 
bad  two,  or  aceurdinfr  to  some,  three  children. 
T!iis  inreMMoiis  commeree  olTended  Ati-T'us,  and 
Thyestes  was  banished  from  hiscourt.  He  was, 
however,  iioon  after  recalled  by  his  brother,  who 
determined  cruelly  to  revenffe  the  \'iolcnce  of- 
ff  red  to  his  bed.  To  effect  this  purpi^se  he  in- 
vited hi.s  bmihiT  to  a  siur.ptiious  fear.;,  where 
Thvcstes  wa.s  served  up  with  the  flesh  of  the 
children  be  bad  by  his  si.ster-in-law  the  queen. 
After  (he  repn'-t  wa<;  fini-lied,' the  arm';  and 
heads  of  the  iDurdcrcd  children  were  produced, 
to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  had  feasted 
npon.  This  action  appeared  so  cruel  and  im- 
pious, that  the  sun  said  to  have  shrunk  back 
m  its  course  nt  tin-  Moodv  ^\nhL  Thyestr's  im- 
jiediately  fled  lu  the  court  of  Thcsprotus,  and 
ihenre  to  Sicyon,  where  he  ravished  his  own 
laiishter  Pelnpea,  in  a  crove  sacred  lo  Minerva, 
A'ithont  know  ing:  wlio  she  was.  This  incest  he 
vommitted  inlentionnllv,  as  some  report,  to  re- 
venge himself  on  his  brother  Atreus,  according 
to  thewords  of  the  otacte,  which  promised  hftn 
eafisfariion  for  the  cruelties  lie  had  suffered 
onlv  from  the  hand  of  a  son  who  should  be  bom 


and  soon  atV.T  ?he  married  Atreus,  whi  i  :"l 
hiii  wile.  Aaeus  adojUed  .«'Egii>lhu±>,  and  m'iu 
hnn  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  had  been  seized 
at  Delphi  and  iropiisoned.  Thyes:es  knew  his 
.son,  and  made  himself  known  lo  bim;  be  made 
him  espouse  his  cause,  niul  instead  of  becoming 
his  father's  murderer,  he  rather  avenged  kis 
wrongs,  ami  remrned  to  Atreus  whom  he  aa* 
sassinated.  Vid.  'J'/iycs(cs,  jEgist/tvs,  Pehpea, 
Agntnevtvcm,  nnd  Akvclavs.  Hyuin.  fab.  83, 
H6,  87.  88,  and  'Z-^f-  —I-:i<ri/ftrL  'tn  (jrcsl.  lu 
Jphifi.  Taur.—iHuL  t»  ParaU.—toMi.  9,  c  40. 
—Apollod.  3,  c.  VK—Stnec.  in  Air. 

Arfiii).?:,  a  pntrnnvmic  given  by  Homer  to 
Astaiiieunion  and  ^ienelaus,  as  being  the  sons 
ot  Atreus.  This  is  lalsc,  upon  the  authority  of 
Hesiod|  Lactanlius,  Dictys  of  Crete,  Ac  who 
maintain  that  these  princes  were  not  the  sons 
of  Ai reus,  bul  ot  PHsihenes,  and  that  ih f  v  wore 
brougiit  up  in  the  hou^  and  under  the  eye  of 
their  grandfather.    Vid.  IHislhenes. 

Atta,  '1'.  Q,.  a  writer  of  merit  in  the  Augua> 
tan  aj/e,  who  seems  to  have  received  this  name 
iVom  some  detormity  in  hi::  legs  or  leel.  His 
composiUoas,  dramatical  as  well  as  satirical, 
were  held  in  tmiveml  adniratioD,  though  Ho- 
race thinks  of  then  with  indifiereiice.  Iferal. 
2,  ejp.  1,  V.  79. 

ArrlLoa  lat,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
Eumenes  1st.  He  defeated  the  Gants,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  extended  his  conqttests 
to  mount  Taurus,  nnd  obtained  the  assisianee 
of  the  Romans  a^^unst  Anliochus.  The  Athe- 
nians rewarded  bis  merit  with  great  honours. 
He  died  at  Pergamus,  after  a  reipn  of  44  years, 
B.  C.  197.    Uv.  26,  '27,  2b,  &.^.—Polyb.  5.— 

Strab.  13.  The  2d  of  that  name,  was  sent 

on  an  emltassy  to  Rome  by  his  brother  Eomencs 
the  /econd,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed 
guardian  to  \\h  nephew,  Attains  the  third,  w  ho 
was  then  an  mfani.  Pnisias  made  successtul 
war  against  him,  and  seized  his  capital ;  but  the 
conquest  was  stopped  by  th<)  interference  of  the 
Romans,  who  restored  Attalus  to  his  throne. 
Alialus,  who  has  rerrivfd  ilte  nanv  ol  Philn- 
delpkus,  Irom  his  fraternal  love,  was  a  munifi« 
cent  patron  of  learning,  and  the  founder  of  sev- 
eral  cides.  He  wns  poisoned  by  Ms  nephew, 
in  the  62d  year  of  lus  age,  B.  C.  1^8.  lie  had 
governed  the' nation  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation  for  20  years.    Strah.  13. — 

5.  The  3d,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 

Pertramus  by  the  murder  of  Attains  the  2d,  and 
made  him.self  odious  by  his  cruelty  to  his  rela- 
tions, and  bis  wanton  exercise  of  power.  He 
wn<:  son  to  Enmenes  2d,  and  surnanuvl  Phi- 
l(}]>otnr.  He  left  the  cares  of  eovcrriraent,  to 
euhivale  liis  'j.^nleii,  and  to  make  experiments 
on  the  melting  of  metals.  He  Uved  in  great 
amity  with  the  Romans ;  and,  as  he  died  with- 
out issue  by  his  wife  Berenice,  he  Vft  in  his 
w  ill  the  words  /*.  R.  meorum  ham  esto,  whu  h 
the  Romans  interpreted  as  themselves,  i',  ' 
therefore  look  possession  of  his  kingdom,  B  C. 
133,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province,  \vhich 
ihey  [Toverned  by  a  proconsul.  From  tliis  cir- 
cumstance, whatever  was  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, or  an  ample  fortime,  was  always  railed  by 
the  epithet  AtUilicns.  Attains,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,made  them.selves  celebrated  for  the 


; f  himself  and  bis  own  datighter.   Pelopea  ( valoable libniiea which  thejr colleetcd at Peifik 
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xsus,  aoJ  for  the  paiionagc  which  merit  and 
Tinue  alw  xys  Touad  at  their  coaru  Liv.  'M,  Sic. 
JPlin.  7,  b,  33,  ^c.—Jitsli)t>  SH.^BbnU.  1,  od. 

1.  ^IV.  An  uifi  -T  ilk  A't-xaader's  army. 

Curt.  4,  c.  13.  V.  Aaoiher,  very  inimical  lo 

Alejcaadcr.  Hu  wasputtodcaiti  by  Parmciiio, 
aaJ  Alexander  was  accused  of  the  murder. 

Cart.  G,  c.  'J,  I  8,  c.  1.  VI.  A  pLiio^ujilier, 

preccplor  lo  Seneca.    Sciuc.  ep,  lOS. 

Anavi  Capito,  a  coo^ui  w  the  age  of  Aa- 
SQsftts,  who  wrote  treatises  on  the  sacerdotal 
kw's,  public  couri^  m1  j  lsUc^  and  the  dtuy  of  a 
aeaaior.    Vid.  Aleius. 

Atticvs,  L  (T.  Pomponios)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man Iv'uiis'hi,  lo  whom  Cicero  wro'.e  a  great 
uuinber  ol' leiiers,  which  contained  the  g^eueral 
hi>:ory  ol  the  lige.  They  ;u  c  now  exiaiit,  and 
divided  into  17  tK>oks.  la  the  liuie  ul'  Mariiu 
and  Svlla,  Auteos  retired  lo  Athens,  where  he 
su  iivf  '  ired  himself  lu  iue  ciiizens,  thai,  after 
hii  .1  [)  ature,  iliey  erucied  siaiue.s  lo  him,  iu 
cuu3u)L:ia(iratioa  oV  ids  manificenee  and  hhe* 
rainy,  fie  was  such  a  peifecl  master  of  ihc 
Greek  writers,  and  spoke  iheir  Innijuaire  so  flu- 
ently, liiat  he  was  surnamed  AUicus.  lie  be- 
-  haved  m  such  a  di:jmu;rested  manaei,  thai  he 
ofiended  neither  of  thetniinical  parties  at  Rome, 
and  hoth  were  equally  anxious  of  conrfin:;  his 
ap[>robrui')n.  He  lived  in  the  i^reaiesl  iniunacy 
With  the  illu.^itrious  men  of  his  a'.^e,  and  he  wa.s 
siicli  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  nol  only  abstained 
from  falsehood,  even  in  a  joke,  but  treated  with 
the  ijrealesl  conterap*  a  i  i  indignation  a  lying 
tuo^ue.  it  is  said  thai  he  reiused  to  iak<i  ali- 
meat,  when  an^le  to  ^t  the  better  of  a  ferer, 
and  tli"  !  in  his  77  h  vi-ir,  B.C. 32,  after  bearing 
the  aima  il  *  c  i  iractcr  of  peacemaker  amon^ 
his  friends.  ( ;.)rnelius  Nepds,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  has  written  a  minnte  account  of 
Im  life.  Cie.  ad  AUic  &c.— IL  Herodes,  an 
Alheniin  in  (he  a;?eof  the  Antonines,  descended 
flora  Miitiades,  and  celebrated  for  his  mutufi- 
cenee  His  son  of  the  iSifne  name  was  honoured 
wilh  the  consulship,  nr.  1  li  ■  i^ri'neroiisly  erected 
au  aqueduct  al  Trua>i,  of  wnich  he  had  been 
made  s;'>vernor  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and 
rai^  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  several  pub- 
lic buildin^^s,  as  useful  as  they  were  magnifi- 
cent. PhitottraL  U.  viL  %  P*  518.— A.  Gell. 
noct.  AU. 

Amr<A,  ft  celebrated  kinf  of  Ihe  Hons,  a 

miion  in  s  >'iTh'^rn  pirts  of  Scvthia,  who  in- 
vaded ihe  Roman  empire  in  the  reis?n  of  Vnten- 
tinian,  with  an  army  of  503.030  men,  and  laid 
waste  the  provinces.  He  took  the  town  of  Aqni- 
Wia,and  marched  against  Rome;  but  his  retreat 
in;l  p.nce  were  pnri  'i with  a  lari^e  sum  of 
money  by  the  fcfble  emperor.  Attila,  who  boast- 
ed in  the  appellation  of  tke  seour^  of  Qod, 
di?  1  A.  D.  •l.'>3,  of  an  uncomtnin  cflfusion  of 
blo  j.l  the  first  nigiii  of  his  n'lpiiiN.  He  ha  l 
expressed  his  wish  to  extend  his  conqiii?^ts  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  h^  ofien  feasted  his  bir- 
baritv  hv  t1m?'4in<j  captive  kin-rs  in  his  train. 
Jonianf  <r  R  V  (irl.  V^id.  ffunni,  Part  T. 

ATnuus,  I.  Vid.  Regidtts.— ^11.  Ca\M'n\n% 
a  Roman  consul,  who  fon?ht  the  Carthaginian 

flee'.  in.  Marcus,  n  pi"*,  whotranslafed  the 

Elctra  of  S'vphocle';  into  L  itin  verse,  and  wrote 
com-diei  whose  unintellii^ible  lansraasre  pro- 

cnred  him  the  npp?llation  of  Ferreiis.  IV. 

Re^ulu^  a  Romao  censor,  who  bitilt  a  temple 


lo  the  goddass  of  concord.  Liv.  23,  c.  -23,  &a 
— Xue  name  of  Attiliiu  was  common  amoag 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  public  magis> 

tratcs  are  called  AiuUl 

Arnos  Ffcuo.NUs,  1.  Tullias,  tiie  geoeral  of 
the  Vobci,  to  whom  Coriolarm-  ikd  when  ban- 
ished from  R  )me.  Liv.  -It.  Varus,  >eized 
I  Auxuiuiu,  lu  Pompey':!  name,  whence  iie  was 
expelled.  Alwy  ilu>,  he  tied  lo  Alrica,  which 
he  alienated  fiuox  J.  C«;>ar.   da.  L  BdL  Cio. 

 III.  A  poet.   Vid.Aceims.  Thefhrnilyof 

the  Attii  was  dtseerulo  l  fiutn  Atys,  one-  of  the 
coinpaiuuusot  ^neas,  according  lo  Uie  opmion 
which  Virgil  has  adopted.   ,fCn.  5,  v. 

Aty3,  1.  an  ancieni  king  of  Lydia,  v.  ho  seat 
away  his  .son  Tyrrhenus,  with  a  color.y  of  Lr» 
diatii,  who  sfiiled  in  Italy.    If-'odc/t.  i,  c,  7. 

Vid.  Fart  III.  II.  A  son  of  Croesus,  kin|;  of 

L3rdia.  Hewasforbiddentheuseof  all  weapons 
by  his  father,  who  had  dreamt  that  he  In  1  r»  on 
killed.  Some  imie  atier  this,  Atys  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  go  to  hunt  a  wild 
boar,  which  laid  waste  the  country  of  Mjisia, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adraitus, 
whom  CrcDsus  had  appointed  guardian  over  his 
sun,  and  thus  the  apprehensions  of  the  monarch 
were  realised,  ihrtdot.  1,  c.  34,  Sec.  Ktd. 
Adrasliis. 

AuriDiA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Aa- 
fidios  Larco,  A.  U.  C.  €0-1  It  ordained  that 
if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  olUce, 
promised  money  to  the  tribunes,  and  failed  in  the 
perfonnani:  ",  he  should  be  excnsc  l  ;  hut  if  he 
actually  paid  it,  he  should  be  curapelled  to  pay 
every  iribnne  6000  sesterees. 

AupiDius,  I.  (Bas-scs.)  n  famous  historian  in 
the  age  of  (iuinlilian,  who  wrote  an  account  ot 
Qerinany  and  of  the  civil  wars.  H.  A  Ro- 
man senator,  famous  for  his  blindness  and  abi):- 

ties.    Cic.  Tuxe.  5.  IF,  Lnrco,  a  man  who 

enriched  himsi-if  liy  ftticning  peacocks  and 
selling  tbem.  Plin.  10. 

AtrauRCs,  a  certain  ofRcer  at  Rome  who  fore> 
told  future  events,  whence  their  natne.'i/^'rrMr^u 
garritu.  They  "were  first  cmated  by  Rom-i'ns, 
lo  the  number  of  three.  Scrvius  Tallin-  <  !  1 
a  fourth,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C. 
•1.'>1,  incjeased  the  number  lo  nine ;  and  Svlla 
added  s-v  iii tc  during  his  dic!:ii'>r-huv  They 
had  a  particular  college,  and  the  chief  among^ 
them  was  called  ma^ister  ecOezH.  Their  office 
was  honourable;  and  if  any  one  of  them  was 
con  vicle*l  of  any  crime,  he  couM  not  be  deprived 
of  his  privileges ;  an  indulgence  ?ranie«  to  no 
other  sncerduial  body  at  Ro  ne.  The  angnr  ge- 
nerally  «tt  on  a  high  tower  to  make  hisoheerva- 
lions.  His  face  wn^  turned  towards  the  casf,  m  l 
he  had  the  north  to  his  leA  and  the  south  at  his 
right.  With  a  crooked  staff  he  divided  the  face 
of  the  heavens  into  fntr  difTTcnt  parts,  rind  af- 
terwards sacriticedtothe^'^ds,  roveringhijshead 
with  his  vc-^tment.  There  were  generally  five 
things  from  whi-^h  the  augurs  dn>w  omens:  the 
fir'^t  consi^te^l  in  obwvinsr  the  phenomena  ot 
the  heavens, stich  nsthutulT.li  --h  nnu'.  'inois, 
&c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn  from 
the  chirpinsr  or  flyin?  of  birds.  The  third  was 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  wh'we  eageries«  or 
inditference  in  eating  the  bretd  whif^h  was 
thro  wn  to  them,  was  looked  upon  as  luckv  of 
uril'i.^ky.  The  fourth  was  from  quadrupeds, 
from  iheir  crossing  or  appearinf  in  some  nnac- 
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eiu«tniied  place.  The  fiAh  was  from  difllTent 
ca.sualuc.s,  which  were  cailoii  />i*v/,such  as.spil- 
liu^  Still  ujHjn  a  latile  ur  wine  u[>un  one's  cloiucs, 
ileal  iiig  ••uuuyc  iioiNCs,  bluinblmg  or  Micezing, 
mccaug  a  wuU,  liare,  lux,  ur  prcgiiaat  bucH. 
Tne  Migni  of  binls  on  the  left  hand  was  always 
lift" imnl  a  lucky  object,  ami  the  words  stittsur 
aiul  iUrus^  ihouglt  gcucidily  :>up|>o&t;d  (u  be 
ternii^  of  ill  luck,  were  always  a>ed  by  the  au« 

Ers  in  an  aitsjucious  sense.    Cie.  ae  Div. — 
V.  1,  6ic. — iJionijs.  Hal. —  Odd.  Pttst. 
AtuLNrALU.a  Icsiivai  at  Uuiiu-,  in  cuinmeino- 
ratiuo  ul  Uie  day  uu  which  Aujiiuuns  returned 
so  Rome,  after  he  had  established  peace  over  the 
ditfereot  parts  offhe  empire. 

AcucsTlNU.s,  a  bishop  ol  Hipji'j,  in  Alrica, 
dls:inguished  hiia>elf  byhiswritmg.v.  us  well  as 
t*y  (he  austerity  ot  las  life.  In  his  wurk>,  whicii 
arc  nuineroiLs,  he  displayed  the  [>owers  ol  a  ^real 
geuiii>,  and  an  exleubive  acqiiainiaiice  with  the 
phth»u]>hy  ol'  Platu.  Ue  died  lu  the  Ttilb  rear 
of  his  a^,  A.  D.  43a  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  thai  of  the  Benedict,  fol.  Ant.  1700  to 
IIM.  I"i  vols.  • 

AccL'sivH  OcTAViANin  Cjcsar,  second  em- 
perur  uf  Rome,  was  son  of  Octaxnu-s,  n  senator, 
and  Accia,  duuifiiier  ol' Jnlius  and  sister  to  Ju- 
li  IS  tj.r>ar.  Tliere  ran  I'e  liitle  tioiibt  iliat 
C;rsar  had  intended  Iws  grunduephew  a.s  hi.s 
wiccessor  io  the  empire;  perceivin^r,  probably, 
in  lh;U  I'li'coci  iM- yoiKii  tiif  :-(M7i  i>!  ihu^o  tale^ils 
ivhi  .-li  Syila  had  lorescen  in  himscll".  Uctavius 
had  passed  his  bojrhotod  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  in 
the  expedition  asrainsi  ihc  sons  of  Pompev,  and 
bail  been  sent  l)V  him,  a!)L»nt  six  !)iin;!r;  bet"oi<> 
hisdeaih,  to  complete  hi.«eilucatiou  in  the  Greek 
city  of  Apollonta.  It  was  there  he  first  heard 
<^  the  a'was^inalilln  of  his  protector;  and  he 
immediately  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  arriv- 
ed a  weakly  student  from  the  schools  of  Greece, 
inthemostdifficnlt  and  momeotons crisis  which 
had  vet  occnrred  m  the  history  of  his  eonntry. 
B^'  >ri'  he  roiil<i  rcacli  Ihc  capital.  AnNniv  had 
sutficient  leuiure  to  concert  t^anous  measures 
ealculMBd  to  secure  his  own  power,  and  to  pcM- 
se«s  himself  of  the  whoh»pnh|ie  tr'-n-^iir'*,  which 
had  fwcn  amassed  by  Cesar.  (Jciavius,  wi:h 
one  object  ever  in  view,  but  veering  about  with 
wonderful  dexterity  in  hisprofessions,perceived, 
in  a  short  while,  that  his  only  chance  of  sncoess 
against  this  f  inni.lable  onponcnt,  was  to  place 
biroi«lf  at  the  head  of  the  senatorian  party,  by 
whoM:  aid  he  nearly  rained  his  dan^rous  rival 
at  M<K|pna.  Th"  '^on's'ils,  Hirtins  and  P.insa, 
having  been  slain  in  the  memorable  combats 
which  -vere  fotifflit  under  the  walls  of  that  ritv. 
Octavins  marched  to  Rome  to  demand  the  first 
macistrncv  of  the  state  nt  the  head  of  his  army. 
Meanwhil''.  the  redurci]  strength  of  Anionv 
was  recruited  by  the  forces  of  Pollio,  Plancus. 
and  Lepidtis,  from  Gaol  and  Spa  in  After  this 
scces«!ion.  it  bcrnm"  apparent  that  Antonv  and 
Octavins  were  destine<l  to  form  the  preponder- 
•tinf?  powers  in  the  commonwealth.  They  met 
iiear  Bologna,  where,  alont;  with  Lepidas,'  they 
(islabHshed  the  inauspicious  triumvirate,  and  en- 
tered into  a  sanguinary  rnnvention,  hv  which  it 
was  agreed  to  destroy  the  leg-al  Rovernraent— to 

S their  mtilfml  enemies  to  death— divide  the 
ds  «f  the  ri''h''st  towns  and  colonics  in  Ttalv 
among  their  soldiers— distribute  the  provinces  of 


the  republic  antung  themselves,  and  proctfbd  in 

the  folltwiiif;  -pMiiv^  against  Biiitiis  and  Ca^ 
sius,  who  still  uplield  the  jiartyol  iJie  cuiuuioa- 
wcalth  in  Greece  aud  Asia.  I'hese  bliKKly  and 
illegal  Ue:»igiis  were  all  luily-accumplished.  The 
former  triumvirs  had  wished  only  to  obtain 
power;  their  siicces>urs  had  lestn'.iiienisto  gra- 
Uly,  veiigciUice  lo  exercise,  and  lawless  troops 
to  satia<e.  They  massacred  in  cold  blood  ine 
chicfsofthc  republic  who  had  remaiticil  in  Iinlv  ; 
they  ovenlirew  as  legion  at  Philijipi  ;  and  bcx- 
lus  Poin{^>ey,  wiio,  lur  some  time  alter  ihal  latal 
cowbat,ioaiotaioed  bv  his  iiaval  power  an  image 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Sicily,  at  length  fella 
victim  to  the  jealousy  and  engrossing  ambition 
of  the  triuiitviral  tyrants.  Bui  the  blood  which 
these  nsnrpers  had  so  profu5ely  shed,  did  col 
cement  their  unhallowed  alliance.  Sojarrinj^ 
were  their  intere.'  ts,  and  so  unpi mcipled  their 
motives,  that  ili.snust  and  disconl  could  hardly 
laii  lu  arise  aroung  them.  Antony,  iiuuxicaieJ 
with  love,  and  wine,  and  power ,was  long  watch* 
eti  by  a  >ubcr  and  subtle  rival.  Various  tempo- 
rary, but  iiittiociual  cxpedienis,  were  tried  to 
adju.si  their  diflerences,  and  to  lu  al  ihc  mumal 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  rankled  in  li.eir 
tK>s<.»ms.  Lepidus  was  deprived  o!  his  share  of 
soveniLMiiy,  wilhuul  a  blow;  imu  Mow  hurled 
Antony  iroin  his  Mimpiuous  ihrune  and  Ucta- 
vius passed  through  liie  gates  of  Alexandria  to 
the  ur.ili-;  mn-  !  empire  <  (  the  wtsrid.  When 
the  gciiiu^  -il  Uctavius  had  ihus  successively 
triumphed  over  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  re- 
mained u  ithout  a  rival,  his  counsels,  and  per- 
haps  even  his  temper,  changed.  *  There  were,* 
siys  Biaekwell,  '  three  \ri\  lilfcreni  |;eriuds  in 
the  litie  of  Octavius.  The  first,  on  biji early  en- 
tering on  bttsinemat  hisretum  from  ApoUonia, 
till  the  victory  at  McHlena,  durin::  v»  hich,  umler 
the  direction  of  Cicero,  he  acted  ihc  lloman  and 
the  patriot.  The  second,  from  his  extorted  con- 
sulship  till  the  defeat  of  Antony,  at  Actium. 
where  he  played  the  tyrantnnd  Ihetriumvir;  and 
the  third,  from  the  conquest  of  Epypt  to.the  end 
of  his  life,  when  be  became  first  the  prince,  and 
then  the  parent  of  his  country  and  (H-ople.' 
Hitherto  tne  palace  of  Octavitis  had  rescmi'led 
the  headquarters  of  a  geneial,  or  citadel  ol  a 
tyrant;  bm,  after  Ids  retain  ftnm  Efjfi,  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  cou  rt, 
where  every  thing  was  rondncted  with  or(!er, 
pnidfdi'c,  and  moderation  F<  w  citizens  now 
survived,  who  bad  witnessed  the  golden  daysoi 
the  republic,  and  all  had  felt  the  evils  of  its 
anarchy.  The  fear  of  new  tumults  extin'jruish- 
ed  the  love  of  liberty,  or  checked  at  leitst  all 
struffRlcs  to  regain  it.  On  the  Other  part,  Oc- 
uivius  felt  that  his  interest  was  now  identified 
with  that  of  the  state :  he  wished  to  enjoy  in  $e- 
riirilv  the  Infiy  prizi-  he  had  trained,  an<l  to nn>;- 
mcnt  its  value.  Timidity  had  been  the  source 
of  many  of  bis  crimes,  bnt,  having  resolved  to 
rftnin  the  government,  he  wi«;eiv  thought  il 
safest  lobe  just  and  merciful.  Alililarystrengib, 
he  perceived,  was  an  insufficient  |HXjp  for  his 
power.  To  render  his  authority  permanent,  he 
saw  it  was  neefwary  to  add  the  goo<l  opitiion,  or 
at  least  the  alTecii(tns,  of  the  people.  "While, 
therefore,  he  bribed  the  soldiers  with  dooatiooa 
of  monev,  or  grants  of  land,  he  cajoled  thepop- 
ulnre  with  shows  nnd  '•nrortninments,  and  d?s- 
tribuiions  of  corn,  which,  by  supporting  them 
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in  idlenes.^  and  I  is^jpaiion,  made  them  forget  the 
state  ul  poluioU  degradaiiun  auo  which  they 
were  lallcn.  The  senaiuis  he  soothed,  by  pre- 
seaunn;  them  with  the  flotteriog  image  of  their 
ancient  privileges,  and  tb«  forms  of  the  repub- 
licau  i^overnment.  Nothing  was  farther  Irom 
his  wish  or  iatealion,  than  that  the  common- 
traalth  should  be  actually  revived.  Indeed,  he 
could  no  more  have  restored  it  to  its  former  ^tate, 
than  he  could  liave  rcamiiKUcd  the  corse  of 
Cicero;  ;uid  when  adviseki  by  Agrippa  to  make 
the  auempt,  he  prudently  rejected  the  couusel 
which  would  probably  have  proved  rainons  to 
him«;('lf,  and  ramo  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  his 
country.  Yet  while  he  determmed  to  preserve 
the  sovereign  power,  he  resolved  at  the  same 
time,  by  re-establishing  ancient  forms,  to  veil  in 
part  the  hideoas  aspect  of  despotism.  He  was 
careful  not  to  disphiy  his  power  by  any  external 
marks  of  royalty  j  obd  he  exercised  his  authori- 
ty not  under  any  new  title  or  magistracy,  but  as 
uniting  in  his  person  most  of  the  ancient  offices 
which  were  of  weight'or  napurtaace  in  the  state. 
Servitude  was  thus  established  in  the  jplace  of 
liberty ;  but  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  freedom 
still  frequeniea  the  senate,  and  at  the  choice  of 
consuls  yearly  walked  the  Forum.  Ociavius, 
howcveriwhom  we  shall  berearter  style  Augus- 
tus,) had  recourse  to  more  worthy  arts  than 
these,  to  endear  his  name  and  reitrn  to  the  Ro- 
man citizens.  He  revived  uf  enacted  beneficial 
laws,  and  introduced  the  most  provident  regula- 
tions for  the  maiAlenaace  of  oraer  and  tranquil- 
lity. The  police  which  he  established,  gave 
security  to  life  nnd  property  in  the  capital  and 
throughout  Italy:  the  provinces  were  protected 
flxKD  the  exactions  ana  oppressions  of  their  go- 
vernors, under  which  thev  hadsooften  i,'roaned 
in  the  days  of  tiic  republic.    He  bestowed  even 

Sersonaliy,  an  unremitting  attention  on  the 
ue  administratioa  of  justice;  and  he  used  his 
best  exertions  to  idem  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
luxury  and  m  irril  ,  oi  riip'ion.  His  plans  for  the 
melioralioit  of  ihc  slaie  were  aided  by  those 
wise  counsellors  by  whom  be  was  so  long  sur- 
rounded, till  at  lenjrth  the  blood  >tTined  crafty 
triumvir  was  hailed,  during  his  liie,  as  the 
fathi^r  of  his  rn  inrrv,  liv  th"  uai't'd  vou^e  of 
senate  and  pf>ople,  and  icA  at  his  death  the 
memory  of  a  ret^  which  has  become  proverbial 
for  beneficence,  ■  tcm  -ncv,  an  1  j-i^  ice  Among 
the  various  arts  to  which  Au'^sistus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  ♦.o 
render  them  forgeU\il  of  their  former  freedom, 
one  of  the  most  remarlniblc  was,  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  extended  to  learning,',  and  the  pa- 
tronage he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  all  by  whom 
it  was  enltivaled.  To  this  noble  protection  of 
liieratnre  hp  xvas  prnmpted  not  less  by  taste  and 
inclination  than  '^ound  policy;  and  in  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  learned,  his  usual  artifice  had 
probably  a  smaller  share  than  in  those  other 
parts  of  his  conduct,  by  which  he  acquired  the 
favourable  opini  II  ifrhe  world.  From  infancy 
every  thing  had  contributed  to  give  him  arelisn 
for  learning  and  a  respect  for  the  learned.  His 
mother  Alia,  a  woman  of  %en^p.  and  prudence, 
•lad  admirably  regulated  in  his  boyhtKxI  the  ed- 
ucation of  her  son.  She  herself  spoke  the  Latin 
tooeue  with  a  purity  resembling  the  language 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Ghracchi ;  and 
Aagtatm  MtiDed  during  life  that  mbtni^  of 


style  and  conversation  lo  which  he  had  been  ac 
cu.s(omed  in  his  youth.  The  great  Julius,  by 
whom  he  had  been  adopted, was  de-irous,  anioag 
other  less  laudable  objects  of  ambition,  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  letters  as  well  as  in  «nB& 
Those  il  ii  ini,'  adventurers,  Antony,  Curio, atd 
Dolabcilu,  were  the  mstniinunts  of  his  military 
power;  but  his  private  friends  were  BallHI% 
Matins,  Uirtius,  and  Oppidus,  men  who  were 
all  emmently  accomplished — elegant  m  ihcir 
modes  of  life,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  Au- 
gustus had  thus  belore  him  an  example  which 
he  would  naturally  respect  and  imitate.  His 
adoptive  father  placed  around  his  destined  heir 
the  ablest  lustructers;  and  ^i^neiinie  before  his 
death  sent  him  to  Apollonia,  a  Corinthian  colo* 
ny  in  Ulyria,  wher«  he  assiduously  studied  mo 
rals  under  Athenodorus.  He  was  ardently  pe- 
rusing the  Grecian  orators,  an  !  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  rhetoric,  under  Apollodo 
rus,  a  diAin^ished  m8.ster  or  eloquence,  when 
he  received  intell licence  of  the  assassination  of 
Ca»sar.  The  evems  which  called  him  from 
Greece,  and  hurried  him  into  the  tumult  of  af- 
fairs, broke  not  his  course  of  study.  During 
that  campaign  against  Antony,  which  terminat- 
ed with  tne  battle  of  Modena,  tiot  a  day  passed 
in  which  he  did  not  read,  write,  and  declaim. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  was oonstaatly  surround- 
ed by  men  of  literature  and  taste,  .'\fier  the 
vi^iury  at  Mixlena,  when  he  marchcit  lu  Rome, 
to  demand  the  consulship,  he  was  accompanied 
by  Cornelius  Gailus  and  Mtecenas,  who  like* 
wise  followed  him  to  Rome  from  Philippi ;  and 
on  his  first  landing  in  Iialv,  after  the  victory  he 
had  there  trained  over  Brutus,  were  his  advi- 
sers in  writing  to  the  senate  in  terms  of  mode* 
ration.  Though  Athens  was  hostile  to  the  Cte- 
sarian  name,  j-et,  when  he  visited  it  after  the 
battle  of  .A.clium,  heshowed  thecitymany  mark? 
of  r^pect,  and  was  initiated  into  the  solemai- 
tiesof  its  goddesses,  Minervt  and  Ceres.  When 
Egypt  was  suMued,  he  enfcred  Alexandria, 
holiding  by  the  hand  the  philosopher  Areius, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  city  ;  and,  in  the  ha- 
rangue which  he  delivered  to  the  inhabitants 
from  hLs  tribunal,  he  informed  them  that  he 
spared  their  town,  first,  on  af-ount  of  the  god 
Serapis ;  secondly,  out  of  respect  for  its  fotmder, 
Alexander  the  Gfreat;  and,  thtrdty,  for  thesalie 
of  Areius,  his  own  friend  and  their  follow-*  iff. 
zen.  After  being  firmly  established  without  a 
competitor  in  the  empire,  Aagusius  still  continu- 
ed to  prosecute  his  private  studies  with  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  and  to  reap  from  them  the  great- 
est advantac^ps.  Whf'n  nc  perused  a  Greokor 
Latin  author,  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  what  might 
be  n  le^on  or  example  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  or  in  nis  own  private  conduct.— 
'  In  evolvendis  utrinsque  lingun  auctoribos,' 
says  Suetonius,  *  nihil  teque  scctabatur,  quam 
prsecepta  etexempla  publice  vel  privaiim  salti- 
bria.*  His  literary  tastes  appears  from  the  mul- 
titude of  his  Greek  secretaries,  his  superiniend- 
ants  for  the  charge  of  his  collection  of  statues 
and  pictures, his  copyistsand librarilaRS.  'WhsB 
wakefbt  through  the  night,  he  had  a  reader  ^  a 
storyteller,  like  the  ea,stem  monarchs,  who  sat 
by  him;  and  he  often  continued  listen  in?,  till 
he  dropped  asleep.  Among  other  embellish* 
raents  which  he  bestowed  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
be  erected  two  ptdilie  llbnrie»;  the  one  Mdletl 
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the  Octavian,  which  stood  iu  iht  poruco  of  Oc- 
lavu,  ami  ihe  oiher  on  moant  PaJaitne,  adja- 
ceiu  lo  tUtf  temple  of  Apollo.   From  li>  own 
share  of  the  »poiis  of  ihe  conquensi  luwus  iit 
DalDifttia,  be  erected,  at  the  Pal  inuL-  libiary, 
a  raai;iiitic*ent  colonnade,  «  illi  double  rows  ol 
pillars;  the  inlersiice^  ul  wiacii  were  adorned 
with  siaiucs  and  pictures,  executed  by  the  cliu  l 
Grecian  masters.  It  was  open  below,  but  above 
ii  comprehended  anextensiFeand  curiotts  libra- 
ry, with  ro'.uiDgroomsforprivaiererulinL'— ];ult 
Ik haU&  for  reciting — schools  for  leaciiiiig— mid  j 
io  ahon,  every  allurement  and  aid  to  study, 
Arourttl  were  deli£;ht{iil  walks,  filled  lor  exer- 
cise or  coniemplanun — .some  under  shade,  ai-d 
Others  exposed  lo  the  sun,  which  cculd  If  a;u  :- 
Mteiy  resorted  to  as  the  season  of  the  year  re- 
qaired.   A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  in  bronze, 
whii  li  wjs  of  Tuscan  workmaiiJ^fiip.  prc-idcd 
as  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  no  spot  on  ^rih 
oonld  tben  have  been  dearer  to  the  god 

•  T\m  vudium  claro  surf^edal  vtnTviort  temfhtM^ 
Et  patria  Phaho  carius  Ortygia* 

By  advice  of  MaEccnas,  be  likewise  provided 
means  for  the  earerul  education  of  the  Roman 

Yoii;li.    In  laif^iinnro  of  hi-^  mini'^ters'  recom- 
niciiihition,  he,  amoiig  uUier  measures  for  pro- 
moting this  design,  iratislVried  the  schoul  of 
Verrius  Fl  icrus  to  the  Palatine  library,  and 
settled  a  latino  salary  OH  thaicelebTatedgtainma- 
n.iii.    On  iit'Mary  men  in  peneml  he  lavished 
not  roerelvpecuniary  rewards  and  recompen.M;, 
but  paid  tKem  that  attention  and  regard  which 
thcv  nl!  rrnrt ;  and  winch,  hy  raising  iheir  sta- 
tion in  socioiy,  animaics  thrir  exertions.  Thus, 
vben  he  was  absent  iVuin  the  city,  he  never 
trrotc  to  any  of  hi»  own  family  or  political  ad- 
visers, without  sending  lettetsoy  the  same  op- 
portiuiiiv  io  Atticiis,  lu  inform  him  in  whatplai-e 
ne  was,  huw  lunj*  he  iutended  remaining  iu  it, 
nnd  what  books  he  was  engaged  io  reading. 
While  he  w.is  ai  Rome,  and  unable  from  the 
multiplicity  of  affuirs  to  enjoy  the  society  of  At- 
ticus,  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  dav  to  pa^^s 
without  proposing  to  him  in  writing  .><ume  ques- 
tion on  the  sobjeSs  of  antiquities,  criticisms,  or 
portr\-.    Ti  e  eommcnoement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer had  indeed  been  somewhat  inauspicious  to 
ihe  rising  poets  of  hia  country.   Virgil,  Tibnl- 
lus^and  Propertius,  all  mourn  the  losses  they  had 
sttstained  during  the  reign  of  the  tritimvirate. 
But  Virgil  had  no  s<M-jner  displayed  his  genin? 
than  his  lands  were  restored ;  while,  to  other 
poets,  crowns  were  assigned,  or  statues  were 
rrectcd,  as  rewards  and  di-^inctions.  They  also 
frequently  read  their  works  in  the  presence  of 
Augitstus,  and  he  willingly  attended  public  re- 
citatiuns  and  discussions  on  literary  topics. — 
*  Insenia  secnlt  sui,'  says  Suetonios, '  omnibus 
moli';  fovit.  Recitantes  et  benigne  et  patienier 
audivit,  nec  lantam  carmina,  et  hi^torias,  sed  et 
orationes,  et  dtaloKOS.  Componi  tamen  al iquid 
dcsf,  nisi  et  serio  et  a  prnBsiantissimis,  offende- 
baiur.'   As  Augustus  advanced  in  year^.  and 
became  .surrounded  bv  his  own  shortlived  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  the  empress  Livia  by 
ber  former  bnsbend,  all  theyounsr  members  of 
the  )f.i|.riial  family,  who  wished  lo  irnin  his  fn- 
vour,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  profi- 
ciency in  poUte  literature;  andbv  the  acquisition 
<f  fiiqimt  aAcompUshments*  Tt^e  uncommon 


aiieniion  which  be  paid  to  a^eir  ui>:ructjan,  antf 
to  the  preaervatjo.!  uf  the  purry  ui  ilie  R.-in.in 
language,  is  evinced  by  one  ol  iius  »etiei>  »o  nu 
grandMjn,  Caius  Ca;>ar,  quoted  by  aui:.;iUar., 
in  which  he  ct  iiMnes  him  :ui  ussii-  il.*-  u«'ii. 
LViii<i»«  instead  of  Caldus,  nui  bui  wiiiu  me  iv-i- 
mer  was  Latin,  but  because  it  w  as  umisuai  and 
i  cdantic.    At  ilie  very  cluse  of  lUe,  when  uidis- 
iK^iiionicndeied  iiim  uitapable  of  continued  at- 
tention ti.  business,  or  of  Idh-  leMaeiiLe  iii  the 
,  nni  d  he  was  carried  in  a  Utter  to  Prane.ste, 
1  it>u!  or  Baia',  through  beautiful  alleys,  which 
terminated  with  the  sea,  or  through  (.Hfunterous 
"roves,  which  he  himself  had  planted  wiiu  niyr- 
Tles  and  laurels,  the  shade  of  which  was  then 
,  nil  idcM.  d  saUitar)'  for  the  health.  On  these 
lourney.s  lie  read  the  works  of  the  poets  wboss 
lenius  he  himn  ll  had  fostered,  and  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  philosophers,  in  w  iiuse  con- 
versation he  found  his  chief  solace.  Even  when 
on  his  death  bed  at  Nob,  he  pas-. ,!  his  mne  and 
exercised  his  laculties,  which  he  retained  to  the 
last  moment,  in  philoaonhic  conversations  on  the 
vanity  nnd  emptiness  ot  all  human  affairs.  Au- 
gustus wa.s  besides,  an  eiceMent  judge  ol  c..n>. 
position,  and  a  true  crilic  in  [  oeiry  ;  so  tliai  his 
patronage  was  never  misplacect,  or  lavished  on 
ihasc  whose  writings  nughi  rather  have  tended 
10  eorropt  than  improve  the  taste  and  learnmg 
of  the  age.   He  was  woni  to  laugh  at  the  tmsel 
of  that  style  which  Mtecenas  afiecied,  ai  the  la- 
boiired  language  of  Tiberius,  at  Pollios  loud- 
ness for  antiquated  erpressions,  and  the  emoty 
pomp  of  Asiatic  eloquence  whx  h  delighted  An- 
tony.   His  own  style  was  smooth,  easy,  and 
natural:  he  avoided  all -puerile  or  far-leirhed 
thoughts,  all  afTt  ctation  in  the  turn  or  disposi- 
tion of  his  phrases,  nnd  all  words  not  in  general 
use.   Perspicuity  was  his  principal  care;  and 
w-hatever  deviated  in  any  shape  Irom  Mature, 
hurt  the  delicacy  of  his  tw^te  and  judgment. 
AnUis  Gelluis,  in  mentioning  the  letters  ot  Aa- 

fusius  to  his  grandson,  Caius  Agnppa,  which 
ehad  just  been  reading,  speaks  with  much  de- 
li-ht  and  admiration  of  the  simple,  unlaboured 
elegance  of  the  stj  le  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten ■  but  he  unforiunatrlv  qnoies  from  them  only 
a  single  passage.   This  good  ta.->le  ot  the  prince 
had  the  happfcst  effect  on  thai  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  paironncre  or  popularity 
except  by  cultivating  n  style  chaste  and  simple 
—which,  if  ornamental,  was  not  luxuriant  or 
if  severe,  was  not  rugged  or  antiquated.  The 
court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a  school  of  ur- 
banilv  where  men  of  -enius  acquired  that  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  thai  eltvalion  of  sentiment,  and 
that  purity  of  expression,  which  characterized 
the  writefs  of  the  age.   This  extensive  and 
judicious  patrona?e  of  literature  was  attended 
with  manifold  political  advantages  to  the  cmpe. 
ror.   His  poets  palliated  whatever  was  odious 
in  his  despotism  :  ai»d  his  protection  of  nhiloso- 
phers  was  regarded  bv  the  people  as  a  pledge  or 
declaration  thai  he  wa.s  resolved  to  govern  with 
humanitv  nnd  justice.  The  pagennlry  of  b  rim- 
ing may  originally  have  been  but  one  of  those 
mnnv  arts  of  povemment  which  Angustus 
prneiiseil  so  admiriblv  that  lie  inquired  on  hia 
death-bed  if  he  had  not  well  performed  his  pan 
in  the  farce  of  life.  But  what  cominenced  chiefly 
n  artifice,  thouehparlv  perhaps  m  inclination, 
tended  ultimately  to  amend  his  own  disposition 
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u>i !  <  !inrafter.  The  f mpcror  Julinn  lt:-'\'---yr^ 
.11. ii  aij  KiieJcoUi>i;  uii  iliu->e  iiicu  i  l  uui  u 
and  Icuuiitig  by  wtium  he  was  surrjuiulca, 
mulliiitiil  a  neon  by  nature  oUluruie  and  un- 
relentin;^,  and  t'roin  which  anibiiiun  ^seemed  to 
have  cliulicaieil  ovciy  Ict-'liugot  coiiij.uv;oa  or 
teaderuc^b.  Tiic  ^)ju<lucuaus  ut  gcuiu.s,  wiui 
which  he  became  acquaioted,  uccuj  icil  ihe  heari 
Hi  wuil  a-;  'Ik'  ;  aiul  ill  a  siiuaiio:»  oiiier- 
\»'i>o  cakulaied  uj  iii>al  pride,  jcalou>y,  and  dl^- 
tr.ot  ol  luaukiiiU,  .^et  vcd  at  uiu-e  a>  an  -.uui.luie 
to  thuac  evib  which  be;>et  Uie  posse^or  ot  a  new 
raised  liiroue,  and  opened  ilie  way  to  better  di$- 
pu4i:uu  .  What  ;rinee  coulJ  be  convfrsnnt 
Willi  liic  ein:s;le:>  ot  Horace,  and  no:  rccciv?  a 
la&Mn  oi'  ui  baui!)- 1  or  retid  ih«  works  ot*  Virgil 
wi:ht»at  rising  I'vom  llio  in.  i  'i-al  more  ^rcii  i ms 
and  It'jm^M  !  Fiutn  ihis  icjupcr  u!  liic  siK^iian  li 
cuiisideraole  Ircedom  ot'expresMon  was  ailowcti 
lu  the  pueu,  whusse  verses  otlen  .show  tiiai, 
thoui^h  uie  repablic  was  snbverted,  the  minds ni 
the  Rom:iiis  uvie  slill  in  a  jjrcal  in.M  ;,iro  n  ptib- 
lican.  The  daiiug  pieiciiMons.  ol  a  iKt>|.ie 
punish,  as  well  as  to  resist  a  tyrant,  uMild  not 
nave  been  assericvl  with  more  energy  !  y  Milmn 
hicaM.>]rthan  by  Vir;^i],  in  liis  suuy  ul  Mt.-2on- 
iui>  ;ui.!  his  Miiijcct>'  iiiN-.irii-t  Hon,  which  is 
approved  b  tUi  by  iiie  i;uds  aiul  lliO  p>->^*! : — 

Brga  oniiiu,  furiis  surrezit  Etruria  juslis; 

With  all  his  poJiUcal  virtues,  sound  judgment, 
and  exquUite  taste  in  literature,  Ani^ustus  had 
some  lollies  and  \V  L'.iljiiov.e>,  wiiicii  aUo  exei  - 
ci&ed  an  inlluence  uii  the  literature  ol'  the  ru"', 
and  10  which  many  thin^  ihat'we  roeel  v  l  ii, 
partiiMilarly  in  t!if  works  of  iho  poe's,  must  be 
reie.rctl.  i'iiUs  liieir  exti avu^aiii  dant'iy  iu  ad- 
dres^iu^'  luin  as  a  divinity,  who  had  descended 
fora  3hort  while  un  earthi  and  was  about  tu  re- 
anoiehbplace  in  the  celestial  manMon<:,  orii'in- 
atedin  his  absurd  and  i:npiiiM>  de>irr'  to  be  e.m- 
fiidered  and  etren  worslupped  as  a  gotl.  H'^  !ie- 
gan  with  deifying  his  adoptive  father.  J:ilin  ; 
who  also  hadbuasii.'d  ih  u  f-eli'stial  bl xxl  (I  nved 
in  his  veins.  In  a  ttuit-ial  oi ;iiion,  pntiiunric'l 
lor  his  aunt,  Julius  had  alluded  to  his  diviii'' 
descent,  and  he  frequently  j^ave  Venus  Oenetri  r 
w  his  word  <rf  battle.  Seven  days  after 
death,  a  comet  had  appeared,  whii^li  w  is  !)<■- 
lieved  by  the  vulgar  to  be  (he  soul  of  Ca-^ar,  cm- 
verted  by  Venus  into  a  blazin:? star,  and  m  iliat 
form  received  into  heaven.  Atiirnsius,  availins 
himself  of  this  belief,  plai-ed  a  bra/.<>n  statue  of 
C«sar  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  star  Dver 
its  head.  Hijs  image  was  earned  in  procession 
whh  that  of  Venus,  whenever  Intellieence  of  a 
victory  was  receive and  snpplicatj ms  were 
decreed  to  him  as  a  divinity.  Hence  the  poetic 
inoense  offered  to  the  imnies  of  the  deceased 
n?nrper,  and  Virgil's  enumeration  of  the  prodi- 
gies that  had  announced  his  death.  The  cool 
and  reflecting  he-ul  of  Augustus  did  not  preserve 
him  from  the  influence  of  those  extravagant  and 
impHMiM  fimcies  which,  about  the  same  period, 
inclnced  Antonv  to  assime  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  Sextus  Poinpey  to  bear  the  title 
and  ensigns  of  the  son  of  Neptune.  While  he 
affected  to  apfwar  for  a  tim**  on  erirth  as  the 
aveitger  of  his  adofXive  parent, he  was  not  unwil- 
ling it  should  be  thought  thai  his  real  fitther  was 
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t  n  ,'r;  a'er  thin  Octavius.  A  fable  was  cironlated, 
xi.Kii  Au:^u>tUb  ilij  itoi  disfuuji.cjiaiice,  wiiu 
:e:^ard  to  iiis  moilicr  Aiia  aijd  Ai  oUo,  te^eoi* 
hinii^  that  which  had  been  teigned  coucernius 
(  H  .  i:;;  1  Ls  and  Jupiter  Ammon;  and  it  gamed 
sftv  II  Licvii:  that,  as  Siioiouius  niIoi  in>  ii>,  >onie 
writers  ijravely  as^erial  he  wa,s  the  sou  oi  Apoi- 
Jo.  i  tie  name  ol  thai  divinity  was  the  word  of 
battle  ciuisen  by  the  trinmvirs  at  I'hilijipi,  ai:d 
it  v.as  con.sideicd  as  an  omeii  ul  tlie  iaie  ul' 
Brutus,  tiiat,  shortly  U- lore  his  deaiii,  he  had 
involuntarily  repeated  liie  Homeric  line; — 

*AXAo  fit  fiLio  iikiti  kill  Airaif  i<Tii^i>  vtof. 

At  an  impious  feast,  held  by  Augustus  >n  !h» 
beginninjfoi' his  reign,  he,  with  five  of  his  cour- 
tiei  s,  represented  the  si.x  great  celestial  gwis, 
while  soiMO  ofthe  ladies  of  his  court  {K*i>ona:tJ 
thv  six  irreat  in xli! esses ;  and  on  tiu^  o<  ca>i:>n 
the  emperor  himself,  who  was  in  liaci  uncom- 
monly beautiful,  chose  lo  appear  with  the  attri- 
initesof  Apollo.  In  hisineflalis,  the  count euancc 
ol  Augustus  IS  what  the  Romans  called  an 
ApoUiniaii  fiiee;  and  Sertrius  informs  ds  that 
there  were  statues  of  Aucrustus  in  Rome,  which 
represented  him  under  the  character  and  with 
the  <::n!'lL'ms  of  thai  bright  divinity.     We  al^ 
learu,  tl\At  because  Apollo  was  usualh'  repre- 
sented with  a  flow  of  light  beaming  from  ihf 
eyes,  Augustus  wished  it  to  be  supposed  that  hi- 
eyes likewise.which were  really  finc.daitedfartt 
-SO  strong  a  brightness,  as  to  'dazzle  those  whi 
looked  on  them  too  steadily  or  closely :  '  Oca 
]o<  habnit  claros,'  says  Suc:oniu<!, '  ac  nittdcti 
(j'lil'Usefiam  exisiimari  volidioi  incsic  qu>!<;ni7 
divini  vigoris,  gaudebaique  si  quis  sibi  acrio: 
contnenti,  qna.«!i  ad  ftilgorem  sous,  vuhnm  snlv 
initterot.'  He  also  permitted  his  unrii''  '■>  !v  in- 
serled  in  the  hyinus  to  the  gods.    He  al  lenglll 
be'^ame  the  object  of  [irirate  worship,  and  ai 
public  festivals  libations  were  poured  out  to  him, 
a .  a  tutelar  deity  of  the  empire.  When  a  sen- 
eral  i)hscipiiiin>n'  ss  to  \hu  will  <it  Air.-n^tiH 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the  .senate  had  idolized 
him  bjr  ii«  Hetfrees,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
]ioeis  of  tlie  court  should  have  followed  (he  ex- 
ntnp'r-  of  the  eon-^^ript  fathers,  or  il;rit  Virgil 
;ir.d  TI  I'  ace  should  have  represented  him  as  a 
!r  «i,  the  avenger  of  Julius,  descendetl  from  hea* 
ven  for  a  time,  but  soon  about  to  resume  his 
phf^enfn  ci iri'^icllatinns.   Th'-^.  i:  i'^  true, 

might  be,  in  stinie  degree  conventional  language. 
There  are  three  topics  which  poets  in  all  ages 
have  treated  «-omewhat  in  a  similar  manner — 
Devotion,  Love,  and  L<^yally ;  or  rather,  they 
have  applied  to  the  two  Initef  feelings  a  set  of 
expressions  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
former.  The  pliable  nature,  too,  nf  ancient 
mviholn^v,  ma  le  the  proffer  of  a  uodii-vid  seem 
less  ridiculous  to  the  Romans  than  it  npt>ears  lo 
us.  I(  admiiietl  of  local  genii,  and  of  deified 
heroes.  R  tmulns,  the  founder,  had  been  er.rlr 
assumed  among  the  number  of  the  goils;  and 
since  the  davs  of  Ennius  a  system  had  been 
promulgated,  and  found  credit  in  Rome,  which 
(aught  that  all  the  objects  of  vulgar  worship 
were  d-^ified  hnman  .'»pirits.  ITence,  a  poet 
might  the  more  readily  ventare  to  ask  n  bene* 
ficent  prince,  what  sort  of  divinitr  h*  would  b^ 
come,  if  he  would  ta're  his  station  in  the  liea- 
vens,  rule  the  immense  ocean,  or  preside  in  the 
lealms  below.  The  exAmfie,  howevei  ofAa- 
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fustas  wta  of  tinfonunatc  prectdetr.  i>i  Lalia 

jn.*eirv:   ;unl  .Wu)  aiu!  DuMna^ii,  ilaai^^h  uc- 
},'r:».kii  by  lJj«  ir  vice:;  L>cK>w  ilic  (Jiihuary  level 
ul  ihe  bumaii  spccie^^  weic  ext  .»llLii  m  verbo  its 
CouMtfliauons or demi-gutls.  Tuu aids  ibc  cl<««e  • 
of  ihe  rci^n  of  A«i!,'iistiis,  atul  w  lieo  Rome  had 
enj'-iytil  i  n  luaily  ii.ill  :i  ceiilnry  liic  lieniK^  ui- 
(luenct!  ui  his  paieniiil  guvernmcui,  (he  abaurd 
ttdoration  which  had  Ixseii  paid  (o  bim  chaof^ed 
inio  those  mixeil  feelings ul'  reverence  atu!  n'.U'c- 
liun,  il'.e  imion  of  wincli,  in  luiKleni  ijines,  lias 
been  lermed  h>yahy,  oikI  lor  which  jneias  was. 
ibe  Lalia  expression.   This  seniiment  towards 
ihesovereiffn  and  bis  family,  whicb  prompts  ibe ' 
sul>j<-ci  lod  vl  tiie  wron^^N  ol  tlic  monarch  as  his 
owii,  and,  us  2>uch,  lu  be  reudy  ai  ull  hazard-s  (o  | 
avenfji?  them,  is  freqaentiy  expiessed  in  the  | 
wol  k-^  o(  liiL-  poets  who  flouiislitd  ul  the  eiul  nf 
AniMistus' rei^n,  buh  id  reftfrence  lo  their  own 
feehn'^  and  to  those  which  prevailed  among 
others  : — 

Quaque  iiui  est  piefas  in  Mum  wmen  lulij 
7V  latiif  cum  ^is  Ueditw  inde,  pvUis. 

Ati?a5ta5.  like  Sylla,  paid  a  sincere  devotion  to 

F  >tf'?i:e;  and,  areordiiii^ly,  in  the  Ctruirs  o\'  5u- 
lian,  that  deiiv  admits  thai  he  wos  the  only 

frince  who  imd  lieen  sincerely  ^(raleful  to  her. 
le  repaired  )KTteinp]es,and  omitied no oppor- 
tnnitT  of  paying  her  honour.  Hence,  Horace^ 
Ci;ir  :'',  Odes  to  Fortun'-.  a;:'!  a  it -no  pre vn 
auii'ti'^'  the  poets,  as  if  it  were  more  tiatteringto 
the  vanity  of  a  patron,  that  his  wealth  and  pow- 
er should  liave  l)een  oecjuired  f  v  her  biiinl  i  i- 
voiir,  ilian  l-y  his  own  talents  or  virluci.  Gieal, 
happv,,and  powerful,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  Augustus  was,  in  bi.s  declining  yean:, 
fceMe,  rreduloTw,  and  nnfortttnate,  at  least  in 
th:  i:  :  ■  !  i;  his  palace.  Doiiieslic  cha<»rirs 
besie;;cil  iiis  old  age,  and  oAeu  wrung  from  bis 
lips  the  melanchoij  line^- 

'At^  «^c>fy  AfOf^H  T*  Ifmmt  JyoMf  T*  iw}M0m, 

Hence,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  there  were,  a.** 
Blackwell  expresses  it, '  decencies  to  be  obaenr* 
ed,  and  distances  to  be  kept/  Concemtnir  ma> 

ny  topio^,  there  conld  not  he  the  same  freci^om 
ns  in  the  davs  of  LuciliiH.  or  Catiill'i^.  Some 
imprudent  episframs  are  sai  1  tnh.ivc  nfcelemlcd 
the  melancholy  fate  of  Cornelius  Galliis.  nnd  an 
offensive  p»em  was  made  nt  least  the  pretext  for 
the  exile  of  Ovi  l.  Tfie  patronaije  of  a  prinec, 
however  liberal  and  judicious,  can  seldom  of  it- 
self  be  snflicient  essenilallr  to  promote  the  in* 
terests  of  literalnre:  ^»^r  his  oxarnplp  spread^- 
amonc  his  courtiers  and  the  great  of  the  land. 
Ae.  ordinffly,  there  never  was  on  age  in  which 
the  learned  were  so  rewarded  and  encouraped 
bv  ««a?esmen.  politicians,  and  srenerals,  as  that 
V  "  ■  V  'rnfet'nl  po^teritv  hn*;  stnmped  with  the 
name  of  Augustus.  Its  literature,  more  than 
*nv  other  period,  was  the  result  of  patrmiaiFe 
ani"?  cr.nrt  rwonr,  and  con^cqnentlv  wc  must  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  iho>f>  excellences  and  defects 
which  patron  ri^'c  and  mnrt  favonrarecatcnlated 
to  produce.  Nothin?  cnn  he  more  ohrions,  than 
the  «dvsnla?es  which  the  literature  of  a  nation 
derives  from  men  of  elevated  rank  aidinc  itspro- 
gress,  and  co-operating  to  promote  its  expansion. 
They  remove  the  contempt  which  in  rode  aees 
been  somctime<?  fch  for  it,  and  iheprejn  'ices 
which,  in  more  civilized  slates  of  society,  have 
Pan  B 


been  frequently  entertained  a^atiisi  lu  Their 
inliucuce  lnsell^.^'y  exitudb  ii-.lH  lo  eacii  de- 

{iavimcnt  of  litcraiutc,  aiiil  their  couiuiyiiiea 
cam  to  judge dl' every  thing,  uiid  to  ueui  evcr^ 
thing,  as  if  itiey  were  aUaoimaied  wub  a  dtgn«* 
fied  and  patrician  spirit.  It  is  to  ibis  exalied 
putroua^e  that  Konian  liieiaiure  has  U-tn  in- 
debted lor  a  large  poriiun  of  us  ciiarucierisilic 
greatness,  both  of  expression  and  uf  thought. 
On  the  otiicr  hand,  those  compo^iIiolls,  particu- 
larly ihe  pocUcal,  whaii  have  been  juiKliiced  by 
commana  of  a  patron,  or  with  a  view  lo  merit 
his  appiobatioo,  have  always  an  air  as  if  th^ 
had  proceeded  rather  from  premeditation  than 
leeliiiy;  or  impulse,  and  iippeiii  have  been 
wniieu,  not  as  tiie  natural  exprc^^iuu  uf  power- 
lul  emotions,  but  from  the  desire  of  favutir,  or 
at  licsi  uf  fiiiiic.  Wiien  an  author,  loo,  depends 
solely  ua  the  pairouage  ul  exuLt  d  unhviduals, 
and  hot,  as  in  modem  times,  on  ihe  snpj  ort  of 
the  public^  a  spirit  of|Krviliiy  auddaiiery  is  ajpt 
to  infuse  iiselT  info  his  writings.  Yet  to  thit 
^-vsh  111  of  aduhitinii  we  (»\ve  some  rf  the  sweet- 
est lines  oi  'I'lbulUis,  ami  tiie  most  splendid  pa^ 
sages  of  Virgil !  At  the  commencement  ot  the 
i  i  imi  of  Auiruslus.  the  tild  Ca'>;i  i  ;.ui-.  Ikilhus, 
AIa:ju.s  and  Oppins,  men  who  ui  .c  li;f;aly  ac- 
complished, and  had  been  the  chief  personal 
friends  ol  the  great  Julius,  still  sarvived,  and  led 
the  way  in  every  species  of  leamio^r  and  el»» 
ranee.  Their  rorre-jKHidenc^witli  Cicero,  in 
his  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
in  the  lodividtials,  and  in  general,  a  hiijhiy  pol- 
ished state  of  .socieiv.  Thev  liad  a  ta.s'.c  for 
gardening:,  planting',  aiul  aiciii uciurc,  nnd  all 
thow  various  arts  which  contribuie  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  rewarded  ibe  versea 
of  poets,  listened  to  their  produciinns, and  court- 
ed thru  st>cie1v.  "When  Aiiirn-ii  -  landed  in 
Italy  from  ApoUonia,  Baibus  w;is  the  first  per- 
son who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and  Matina 
took  charsre  of  the  sliows  which  he  exhihiied  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  These  ancient  iriends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued.  duririL'Mie  imly  part 
of  bis  reign  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustus; 
and  though  not  flrsrin  favoor  with  the  new  sove- 
rciirri.  ihev  ffdt  no  jcnlon^v  of  thcr  sTirrc^-^-nr, 
but  lived  on  the  rnosi  cordial  and  intimate  terms 
with  Mflecena.%  who  now  held,  near  ihe  person 
or*the  adopted  son,  the  enviable  place  which 

thev  had  occupied  with  the  father.  The 

name  of  Aut'u^tis  was  aOerwarcN  I'lven  lo  the 
successors  of  Octavianus  in  the  Roman  empire 
a  personal,  and  the  name  of  Cmar  an  a 
family  distinction.  Tn  a  more  dis'nnt  period  of 
the  empire,  the  title  of  Augustus  was  given  only 
to  the  emperor.whilethatofCaBmr  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  .second  person  in  the  ^tc,  who  waa 
considered  ss  presumptive  heir. 

AviDits  Cassii'.i,  a  man  salu'ett  emperor  A. 
D.  175.  He  reigned  only  three  months,  and 
wasawawinatedhyaceoinrjon.  He  was  called 
a  second  Catiline,  from  hb  cxeeasive  lore  trf 
bloodshed.  jyUd. 

A  virvce,  Rorm  Prjrnis,  a  poet  in  the  800  Of 
Theodosius,  who  translated  the  Phirnomena  of 
Aratus,  as  also  all  Livv,  into  iambic  verses. 
The  best  ed ilion  of  what"  remains  of  bim  b  that 
of  Canoegetier,  8vo.  1731. 

Avmm,  I.  a  governor  of  Brilafn  rniderNem. 
T'7n'f  Ann. 14.  IT  M  in  us,  a  Christian  poet, 

who  wf  ote  apoem  in  6  books  <m  original  sin,  &e. 
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AuRRUA  I«BX,  vas  enacietl  A.  U.  C  663, 
by  Ibe  pnetor  L.  Aurelius  Coiu,  to  invest  tht- 
scnaionan  aud  eqiieslriaii  orders,  and  the  Tri- 

buni  jErarii,  vvtm  judicial  power.  Another, 

A.  U.  C.  07d.  It  abni^ted  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  CornelKi,  and  penmiied  the  tribunes  to  hold 
other  uiltce^  ailer  iixe  expiraiion  o/  the  uribuncs 
bhip. 

AuRSUANU«|  emperor  of  Rome  alter  Fiavias 
Claodiiis,  was  austere,  and  even  cruel  in  (he 

execution  of  I  lie  laws,  and  piini^lied  hissoldicri 
wuh  unusual  sev  eruy.  iie  rexidered  him^seil' 
latnoiis  for  his  miiiiary  character ;  and  his  expe- 
dition a^inst  Zenobiii,  ihe  ceK-braied  qiiecn  of 
Palmyra,  gamed  him  fjreai  honours.  He  Ix'au- 
tified  lloinc,  was  charuable  to  tlie  poor,  and  the 
author  of  many  salutary  laws,  ile  was  uatu- 
ralhr  brave;  and  in  allthebanleshefbught,  n  h 
■aid  he  Icillod  no  Icssthan  800  men  with  Ins  own 
hind,  in  his  irium{)h  he  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
uian:>,  people  or  15dtti'erent  nations,  all  of  which 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  lirsi  emperor 
who  wore  a  diadem.  Atter  a  glorious  reif^n  of 
six  years,  as  he  marched  a;j:;uiist  the  northern 
barbarians,  he  was  a&sassinaied  near  Byzanti- 
om,  A.  D.  ^Hb,  '29th  January-,  by  his  soldiers$, 
whom  Mnpsth^MH  hajd  incited  to  rebellion 
agaiji<>t  iheii  emperor. 

AiriiKMirs,  I.  einiieror  of  Rome.  Vid.  Ant»' 
Minn*  i/a5fia»4U.— *1L  Victor,  an  historian 
in  the  age  of  Julian,  two  of  whose  composi- 
tions are  extant,  an  account  of  illustrious  miMi, 
and  a  biography  of  all  the  Cxsarn  to  Julian. 
The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  are  the  4to.  of 
Artuzenius,  Amst.  17^,  and  the  8vo.  of  Pitis- 
cus,  Utr.  Vid.  Atdoninus. 

Ajiu  oi.i»  a  general  who aamoied  the  poi- 
ple  in  the  age  of  Grallienusu 

AcauiiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  venera* 
tion  by  the  Germnns,    Vacil.  Germ.  8. 

AusoNics,  Drcim.  Maokus,  a  poet,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in  Gaul,  in  the4kh  century,  precep- 
tor to  Qraiian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  made  consul  by  the  means  of  his  pupil. 
His  romp  jsiiuKis  have  beiin  \on'j.  admired.  The 
thanks  he  returned  the  emperor  Graliaa  is  one 
of  the  beat  of  his  poems,  which  were  too  often 
hurried  for  publication,  and  conseqncntlv  not 
perfect.  He  wrote  the  amsulur  fusli  of  Rome, 
a  useful  performance,  now  lost 

AiMpicas,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  angon.   Vid.  Augures. 

ArxKsiA  and  Damia,  two  virj^ins  who  came 
from  Crete  to  Troezeoe,  where  the  inhabitants 
stoned  them  to  death  in  a  sedition.  The  Epi- 
daurians  raised  them  statues,  by  order  of  ihc 
oracle,  when  their  country  wasl>ecomc  barren. 
They  were  held  in  preat  veneration  at  Tnc- 
sene.  Herodot.  5,  c.  ^jsL—Pemt.  2,  c.  30. 


Babilius,  a  Roman,  who,  hf  the  help  of  a 
certain  herb,  is  said  to  hare  poawd  in  six  days 
ftom  the  Sicilian  Sea  to  Alexandria.  Plm. 
Prtem.  19. 

Bacabasus,  betrayed  the  aiares  of  Artaba- 
nns,  brother  of  Otttius^  against  Aitazerxes. 

Justin.  3,  c.  I. 

Baccr;b,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus.  Pau*. 
9,  c.  7. 

BacchanIua.    Vid.  DitHffM, 


Bacchantm,  piieste^.ses  of  BacLhus,  wha 
are  represented  ai  ilie  celebration  oi  ;hc  ot^n-s 
almost  naked,  with  garlands  of  ivy,  wiih  a  tiiyr- 
SUS}  and  dishevelled  hatr.  Thetr  looks  are  wild, 
and  they  utter  dreadful  sounds,  and  clash  difle^ 
em  raiisical  insirtimenis  together.  Tiiey  are 
also  called  Thyudes  and  Mejutdes.  Or  id,  Mel. 
6,  V.  5fib.—Horat.  3,  od.95.^Pr*fert.  3^  el.  81. 
— iMcam.  I,  V.  674 

Baochis,  or  Ball  s,  king  of  Corinth,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Pruinnides.  liis  success, h>  wvre 
alwajrs  called  Bacckid4£,  in  remembrance  oi  the 
equity  and  moderation  of  his  reign.  The  Bac^ 
chidiv  increased  so  nmch,  that  they  (•ho<;e  one  oi 
their  number  to  preside  among  them,  with  r<'^al 
authority;  and  it  is  sud  that  ttic  sovereign 
power  continued  in  their  hands  near  dOOyeunL 
Cypselos  ovftrtnraed  this  institution  by  imkiog 
himself  absolute.  Strab.  8. — Pnus.  %  c.  4.— 
Herodot.  5,  c.  W.— OriV/.  Mtl.  5,  v.  107. 

BAOcnniB  and  Birairs,  two  celebrated  gladia- 
tors, of  equal  age  and  strength;  whence  the 
proverb  to  express  equality,  liitkus  contra  Bac- 
rhiiim.    ,'<ii'  l<>n.  in  Au^. — Horal.  \  v  *20. 

BACcuYUOis,  a  lyric  poet  of  Cos,  nephew  lo 
Simooides,  who,  like  Pindar,  wruie  the  praises 
of  Hiero.  Some  of  his  verses  have  been  prO' 
served.  Marcel. 

Bacis,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Booiuu  Ck. 
1,  de  Div.  c.  34. 

Bjsma  Lax,  was  nacted  for  the  election  ft 

f  )ur  pnrrors  vxwxy  other  year.  10  

Another  law,  by  M.  B«bius,  a  tribune  oi  ihe 
people,  which  forbade  the  division  of  the  lands, 
whilst  it  substituted  a  yearly  laii  to  be  paid  by 
the  posse-sjsors,  and  to  be  divided  among  the 
people.    Applan.  1. 

BaoOas,  and  BagOsas,  an  Elgyptian  euuuch 
in  the  court  of  Aftaxerxes  Ochus,  so  powerful 
thnt  nothing  cnnld  he  done  without  hi^'  eons-nt. 
He  led  some  troops  againsi  the  Jew^,  and  j)ro- 
faned  their  temple.  He  noisoned  Ochii>;.  ?.ive 
his  flesh  to  cats,  and  inaae  knife-handles  with 
his  bones,  becan^v  he  had  killed  the  ?rod  Api*. 
lie  pliicfd  on  the  liucnc  Ars-M,  the  y  >'ki::  nI  i(f 
theslaughlercdprince'schildren,nn(iaf:rrwards 
mit  him  to  death.    He  was  at  last  killed,  B.  C. 

by  Darius,  whom,  aflcr  raising  to  the 
crown,  he  had  attemptetl  to  poison.    Diod.  16 

and  17.  The  name  of  Bagoas  occur^  very 

frequently  in  the  Persian  history;  and  it  seems 
that  most  of  the  ennnchs  of  the  monarchs  of 
Persia  were  generally  known  by  that  appeUa* 

tlOD. 

BAtaiLi.i    C.  a  learned  and  benevolent  man. 

;povrrnnr  of  Ri^vpt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  bi» 
lor\',  under  Xern.    Tacit.  Ann.  13,  c.  ^l. 

BAt.BtNUs,  a  Rnmau,  who,  nfler  govemint 
province^  with  credit  and  honour,  assa^nated 
the  Gordians  and  seixed  the  purple.  lie  wis 
some  lime  after  maidered  by  his  soldieis,  A.  D. 

m 

BAUfuc,  (teJJb,)  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome,  prit^nte  as  well  as  public  In  the  ancient 
times  simplicity  was  obserred,  but  in  the  a«fe  of 

the  emtK-rors  ilu-v  bccnine  expensive  :  ihev  were 
used  after  walking,  exercise,  or  labour;  ind 
were  deemed  more  necessary  than  luvtirious. 

ITnder  the  empernri',  it  h^rimc  so  fashi<'>nr»b'f 
lo  batlir,  that  wiihon:  this  the  meiiu^st  nf  ;he 
people  seemed  tr»  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  no 
of  Ufe.  There  were  certain  hoars  of  h* 
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day  appointed  for  bathing,  and  a  small  piece  of 
luooey  admitted  ibe  pooresi  as  well  as  ibe  must 
opulent.    In  the  baths,  there  were  separate 

aparimcnts  lor  the  people  to  dress  uud  to  uu- 
dre^;  axid,  aHcr  they  had  bathed,  Lhey  coni- 
moDly  covered  ibeiuscives,  the  hajr  was  placked 
tnt:  ol  the  skin,  ;uk!  tlie  IkjiIv  rubbed  over  wuh  a 
^uijuice-slone.  aiut  |>fi  liiiiieii,  lo  ruiderit  smooth 
aiisi  liiir.  'i'hf  ktiuiaa  ciiijieiiHS  generally 
butU  Imh&t  and  all  endeavoured  lo  eclipse  each 
other  in  the  maffniilcence  of  the  building.  It  is 
said  that  DiocTesian  employed  40,000  of  bi5 
soldiers  Ui  butldiug  his  buihs;  and  when  they 
■were  liuished,  he  destroyed  all  ibe  workmen. 
Alexander  Severus  first  permitted  ihe^ople  to 
Qse  them  in  the  night,  and  he  hmtself  oAen 
bothed  with  the  cuiiiinMiA  jxjuple.  For  some 
liuie  both  :»excs  bathed  promiscuotisly  aud  with- 
out shame,  and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  proved 
abortive  for  a  while  in  afnilishing  that  indecent 
cuMoin,  which  gradually  Jcsiruyed  the  morals 
of  liie  |)Cople.  They  generally  read  in  bathing, 
and  we  find  many  compositions  written  in  the 
midst  of  this  luxnrioos  enjoyment 

Bantius,  L.  a  gallant  youth  of  Nola,  whom 
Aui.ihal  found,  alier  the  battle  of  Cannae,  al- 
moM  dend  amongst  the  heap  of  slain.  He  was 
sei:t  l>ack  home  with  great  luiinaiiity;  upon 
•uiuch  he  roulved  lobe:i;(y  Ins  country  lu 
generous  iii  i-uetnv.  Maicellus.  the  Uomaii 
general,  heaxd  of  it.  and  rebuked  Bantius,  who 
continued  firm  ana  faithful  to  the  interest  of 
Ri.me.    /,jr. c  15. 

Bapt-E,  I.  the  prie.sis  of  Cotytlo,  at  Athens, 
^^rfesiivals  were  celebrated  in  the  night.  The 
oame  is  derived  from  ffawrti^^  to  vhuA,  because 
the  priests  bathed  themselves  m  the  most  effemi- 

iKi'--  manner,    ./m  .  2,  v.  HI.  11.  A  couietly 

of  EiipoUs,  in  which  men  are  introduced  dancing 
on  the  stage  with  iadecent  gestures. 

B*RBAnt.  a  name  originallv  ari[ilied  lo  those 
who  spoke  aiele^antly,  or  with  haishness  and 
ditli''iilty.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally 
called  all  nation-s  ezcefH  their  own,  by  the  des- 
pieible  name  of  barbarians. 

Barlha,  the  -^11  name  of  a  noble  fanijly  at 
Cirtl.atre, of  which  Annibal  and  Hamilcar  were 
He'-eended.  By  means  of  thei;  bribe.s  and  in- 
fluence, they  excited  a  great  faction,  whi(9li  Is 
celebitttetl  in  the  nnnals  of  Canhajje  .by  the 
f.nine  the  Unrchinian  faction;  anri  at  la.st 
raise«l  themselves  to  power,  and  to  the  independ- 
ent diitpoAal  .of  all  the  oflees  of  trust  or  emolu- 
me'.T  in  'he  <;frTtf .    T.h\  01,  c.  ?  nnd  0. 

Vixmn,  ;\  celebrated  .<sacerdotnl  order  amonjr 
the  aneientOauls,  who  praised  their  heroes, and 
poblished  their  fame  in  their  verses  or  on  mu- 
sir.il  hfstrnmenfs.  They  were  so  e^lecmed  and 
revpp,  r.-l  \>\'  the  people,  (hat  af  their  ^ii^^lil  two 
armies  who  were  engaged  in  liaule  laid  down 
tbeir  arm*,  and  sabmittMl  to  their  orders.  They 
cn-'urcd,  well  a<!  commended,  th'^  Ivh  n  iour 
of  the  people.  Lucan.X,  v.  417. — i>Lrab.  4. — 
Mircftt.  15,  c.  24. 

BAROTt<i.u,an  lUyrian  prince,whose  daneh'er 
BlreennnmarTi«!1rtn»Pvrrhw.  PM.inPvrrk. 

■Ruotsr,  and  P.ujsksf.,  a  'fauirhter  of  Da- 
rin-*, wIm  ma  rricl  A!exan<Ier,  by  'ehoin  sh<*  ha^l 
a  son  ealled  Hereule^.  C^ssnnder  ordprH  her 
and  her '  h  id  to  be  pnt  todeath.  Justin.  13t  c. 

1.  13.  c.  2  — Arrian. 

BaanJon,  1.  loe  Aitlier  of  Heradotna,  wlw, 


with  others,  attempted  to  destroy  Strattes,  tv 

taut  ot  Chios.  UtrtdoL  %  c.  VSH.  U.  A 

lamily  who  held  an  oligarchical  poa'er  at  Ery 

;jii;e.    Slfi'l.  M.  111.  A  {lnt■^l  ul  luuua* 

(Juiiiiel,  who  loreluld  iiiauy  uiouieniuus  event* 
to  Vespasian,  when  heoHered  sacrifices,  7*a- 
cU.'i,  Hist.  c.  87. — Sudi/n.  in  Vesp.  7. 

B>»JiiUL:>,  a  celebrated  bi.snop  ol  Aliicu,  very 
animated  against  the  A  nans,  whose  tenets  anu 
doctrines  he  refuted  witfi  warmth,  but  ^reai 
ability.  HeiMui  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious 
and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  con- 
stitute the  persuasive  orator  and  the  elei^uiii  »  ri- 
ter.  Erasmus  has  placed  him  in  the  number  of ' 
the  greatest  orators  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  his 
51st  year,  A.  D.  379.  The  latest  edition  of  his 
works  isthal  of  the  Benedictines,  lol.  Pans, 1721. 

BissAHinss,  a  name  given  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus,  and  to  Agave  by  Persi us,  which  seems 
derived  from  Basaara,  a  town  of  Libya  saered 
to  the  goil,  or  from  a  particular  dress  worn  by 
his  priestesses,  and  SO  called  kf  Uie  TliraeiaiWi 
Persim  i,  v.  101. 

Bassos  Auptdius,  I.  an  historian  in  the  age 
of  Augiisius,  who  wrote  on  the  Germanic  war. 

QiiitUU.  10,  c.  1.  II.  Cassius,  a  lyric  poet  in 

Nero's  age,  to  whom  PeTsinsaddrnsed  nisCth 

.satire.    Some  of  his  verses  arc  extant.  III. 

Julius,  au  orator  lu  die  reigii  of  August  us,  tsoiue 
ot  whose  orations  iuive  Men  pieaerved  bgr  8^ 
neca. 

BATBTttm,  a  beantifVil  youth  of  Samoa, 

greatly  beloved  by  Polycralesthe  tyrant,  and  by 

Anacreon.    Horat.  cp.  14,  v.  9.  Mecxnas 

was  also  fond  of  a  youth  of  Alexandria  of  the 

same  namlk.  Jttv.  6,  v.  63.  The  poet  who 

claimed  as  his  own  Virgil's  distich,  IS'ociejdHit 
Itilu,       bore  also  the  same  name. 

Batiatus,  Lent,  a  man  of  Campania,  who 
kept  a  house  full  of  gladiaturs,  wno  rebelled 
against  him.   Plut.  hi  Cras.  " 

Batis,  a  eunuch,  guvernor  of  Gaza,  whu. 
upon  being  unwilling  to  yield,  wns  dragged 
round  (be  city  tied  by  the  neels  to  Alexander's 
chariot.   0(ft.4,  c.6. 

Baton,  of  Sino]>e,  wrote  commciitarics  on 
the  Persian  affairs.   Strad.  12. 

Batrachomyomachi*,  a  poem,  deacribiog 
the  /ight  between  froj^s  and  mice,  written  by 
Homer,  which  has  been  printed  sometimes  se- 
parately from  the  Iliad  and  Odvsscy.  The  best 
edition  of  it  if  Maiitairc's8vo.  London,  17*21. 

Battiadrs,  a  patronjrmic  of  Callimachns, 
from  his  father  Battns.    Orid.  in  Ibin.  v.  53. 

 A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cyiene 

from  king  Batius.   Jlat,  3,  v.  263. 

Battcs  L  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the 
town  of  Cvrene,  B.  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from 
the  islaiiif  of  Thera.  He  was  son  of  Polvm- 
ncsius  nnd  Phronime,  and  reigned  in  the  town 
he  had  fotm«l<  ii.  and  after  death  received  divine 
honours.  The  diflReulty  wi;h  which  bespoke 
first  procured  him  the  name  of  Haitiis.  Hero- 

<int.  4,  c.  155,  &.c.—Paus.  10,  c  l.'>  The 

2d  of  tbnt  name  was  grandmn  to  Bailus  1st,  by 
Arcestlaus.  Re  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  f'.rene,  nnd  wa-<  surnani»>d  Pdix^ 
and  died  ^AA  B.  C.    Herod^.  4,  c.  159,  &c. 

B»vni^  and  M.«:vits,  two  stupid  and  malev* 
olent  popf.«s  in  the  age  of  AugTistus.  who  at- 
tacked the  superior  talents  of  the  cooiemporafV 
writers.   Vitg.  Bel.  3. 
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BcLCPBANTts,  a  Chaldean,  who,  from  his 
knuu  if  (i^'f  i>f  ANiioio^y,  tuid  Aivxaoiicr  itiai  im, 
enicni liulyliM  Would  be  attended  with  l&ial 

cuii>efjiic:iCL's  lo  hiui.    />!'  ■:.  IT 

liiii.t.M.>,  a  pru'>l  of  Bai  .  Ion.  u  |io  told  Ar- 
baceti,  governor  of  Mt'ilia,  i.-n  i;  ■  should  leigu 
ciieiliiy  !.;  t!,<"  placL'ol  Sardanajialus.  llispiu- 
phct  v  u  iu.  v  t  iiin;*!,  iiud  he  was  rew  arded  ly  ilie 
new  kiii^  wiih  liie  goverument  ot*  Babylon,  B. 

BblcuriU!!,  a  celebrated  general,  who,  in  a 

d«  L:  1.1  ;  ir  i:inl  efTt'iniuaic  ape,  in  the  reign 
ol  JuMiiHiui,  etJii  eror  of  Consiuniinople,  re- 
newed all  ihc  glorious  vieiories,  bailies,  and  tri- 
umphs, wiiich  tmil  rendered  ihe  first  Iloniait^so 
drstiiimijshed  in  llie  lime  ul  their  republic.  He 
died,  alter  a  lile  ot  iniliiary  f,'lory,  and  tlie  inai  of 
royal iagraiiiude,  in  the  dtij;h  year » f  ilic  Clinv 
ctan  era.  The  storr  ol'his  b  efjf^ing  ehai  ity,  wilh 
datf  oiohnn  ticta^'"^"  iul>r  a  tn'M  i<  n;inii. 

Bklivi  ioa,  a  wi/inan  wJio  oblaaicd  u  pi  iiieal 
Olyinpia.    Puns,  b,  c.  H. 

bKi.r.ovfcscs,  a  kin^'  of  ihe  Celt.ne,  who,  in 
the  reigii  of  Tarquin  Prbcus,  was  sent  ai  the 
head  ol  a  colony  to  Italy  by  his  vuda  Ambiga- 
tus.  C.34. 

Bi».t;.«,  I.  one  of  the  rooM  aneient  kings  of 
BahvKm,  abou:  1800  years  before  the  a  re  of 
Stnnirauns,  was  made  a  gt>d  after  death,  and 
«*or«hi]  ped  will)  much  ceremony  by  the  Assy- 
rians and  Bahyloiiians.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  ib»'  son  of  tiie  Osiris  of  the  Eeyplians.  The 
teinjilc  ot  Bolus  wa*-  the  iiifs  anciti:!  .unliinssi 
magnificent  in  the  world,  li  was  originally  the 
tower  or  Babel,  which  was  convened  into  n 
temple,  li  had  lofty  toweis,  and  it  wJU  enriched 
bj'  all  the  succeeding  monarclis  till  the  age  of 
Xerxes,  who,  aller  his  unfortunate  expedition 
apnir«'  r^reece,  plundered  and  demolislwd  it. 
Amuiiii  ihe  riches  it  contained  were  many  sta- 
tues of  in  issy  gold,  one  of  which  u:is  tuvv  I'cet 
high.  In  the  highe.«t  of  the  towers  was  a  mag- 
nificent lied,  where  the  priests  daily  conducie  1 
a  Wdvui'ii.  who,  as  they  said,  was  honotircl  wj'h 
thf  '  in;>nnv  of  the  god.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  10. 

y;      'rl.  1,  c.  181,  d   ■-  Sfrab.  \&.—Arrian. 

7. — li  <i,i.  1,  &c.  II.  A  king  of  Egypt,  son 

of  Kpaplius  and  Libya,  and  father  of  Agcuor. 

 ill.  AnoitnM,  ^o\\  v(   Plnrnix  the  son  of 

Apenor,  who  reigned  in  Phacnica. 

BntENlcB,  and  BcsonIcb,  I.  a  woman  famous 
for  her  heautv,  mother  nfPtolemvT^hiladelphus 
by  I^agn-^.    '.r.Hnn.  V.  IT.  H,  c.  AX—llieocnt. 

— PatLf.  1,  c.  7.  II.  A  daughter  of  Phila- 

delphus,  who  married  Aniiochus  king  of  Syria, 
after  he  had  divorced  Laodicc,  his  former  wife. 
AfiiT  !li''  t?'>it!i  (if  Philailiilphus,  Laoilioe  was 
recalled ;  and  mindful  of  the  Ireaimcnt  she  had 
received,  she  poifloned  her  hnsband,  placed  her 
son  on  tlie  vacant  rhrorr,  nnd  munlfred  Hero- 
nice  and  her  child  at  Amivtch,  where  she  had 
fled,  B.  C.  iM«.  HI.  A  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my Aulcfes,  who  usurped  her  father's  throne 
for  some  time,  stranglro  her  husband  Selcucus, 
and  TiinirU'il  .A r<-1i''lnus,  a  prie'<t  of  Bfllonn. 
Her  father  regained  his  power,  and  put  her  to 

death,  B.  C.  ».  IV.  The  wife  of  Mithri- 

date«,  v  ho,  when  conquered  hy  Luculhis,  or- 
dered all  his  wives  to  destroy  ihem.selves,  for  fear 
flie  conqueror  should  offer  violence  to  them. 
Bhe  ar  i^ordingly  drank  poison,  but  this  not  ope- 
rating &oon  enough,  5he  was  strangled  by  a 
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eunuch.  V.  The  mother  of  Agrippn,  who 

tOinicsm  the  bi6iuiy  ul  the  Jtiws  us  <tuugiiier-iu- 

law  of  Herod  the  Great.  Vl.  A  daushier 

of  Aj:ri;ij  :i,  u  !  i  i..;;ri ,  r'.  her  ulicle  Hood,  and 
alici  wuiU,-.  I'uk'ii.uii,  kiti;^ uf  (JiliLia.  She  was 
aui^-nsed  J>y  Juvenal  of  c(»mroiltllig  ince.st  with 
iicr  brother  Agii;-!  =»•  said  ihai  tvttt 

1  as,*ionately  lovid  l  y  Titus,  who  would  have 
made  her  einpicss  bul  It  i  ii  ai  ot  the  people. 

— r— Vil.  A  y^iiii  of  king  Aiialus.  VUL 

Another,  dauphier  of  Phitadelphus  and  Afsi- 
noe,  who  man  ied  her  i  wn  hm'tirr  Fveri'cics, 
whom  she  loved  wiili  inucn  uudruH's.v  VViuu 
he  wtnt  on  a  dangerous  e.v|. edition,  siic  vowed 
Till  the  Unir  of  her  lieud  to  the  goddess  Veousif 
he  returned.  S»)!netiine  after  his  vlctorioto 
K-tuin,  the  locks  which  were  in  the  temple  ol 
\'ecu$  dii^appeaied ;  and  Coiion,  an  asiroiio- 
mer,  to  mafce  his  court  to  the  queen,  publicly 
n'nort' d  ihn*  Jupiier  had  ciirrie<l  ihcin  "iwnv, 
aini  hud  made  tliem  a  constellation.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son,  B.  C.  ihil.    CatMll.  67, 

—Ilii^in.  P.  A.  2,  c.  SM.— Jtwrfw:.  *26,  c,  3.  

This  name  is  common  to  many  of  the  queens 
and  princesses  in  the  Ptoleinenn  iauiily  in  ligypt. 

BebOsus,  a  Babvlooiau  by  birth,  wiio  llourt.»h- 
ed  in  the  reign  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
sided for  some  yenis  ai  All  ans.  A  -  a  priest  of 
Belus,  he  po.v^essed  every  a*ivuniaf,'e  which  the 
records  of  ihe  t'-niple  and  Ae  learning  iind  tra- 
ditions of  the  Clialda-ans  could  afford.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  sketched  his  history  of  the  earlier 
limes  from  liie  rejiresentations  ujx^n  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  Fiom  written  and  traditionary 
knowledge  he  m«st  have  learned  sevf^ral  points 
too  well  auiheniicated  t(»  be  caller'  ;r  (-nr-:fon  ; 
and  correclinp  tlie  one  by  the  olho,  aial  ;U  the 
same  time  blending  them  as  usual  with  my- 
tholocy,  he  prodticcci  bis  strange  bistorv.  The 
first  liagment  preserved  by  Alexandert'idyhis- 
tor  is  extremely  \  ilnal-le,  and  coniniiis  n.  store 
of  very  curious  information.  The  first  Luck  of 
the  hisforj'  npparentlv  opens,  namrnllv  enough 
wilh  a  description  of  Ba^'y'^.rli.'^.    Then  ivfer- 
riiiij  U»  ihe  paintings,  the  autitor  finds  ;he  first 
series  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  rest.    All  men 
of  every  nation  appear  assembled  in  Chahfiea: 
am^ng  them  is  infrodnred  a  pcrsonag*-  who  is 
rcpic-cntcil  as  ili--ir  tti-;nicicr  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  inlorming  them  of  the  events 
which  had  previously  taken  place.  Uncnnsctons 
tbnf  Niiah  i':  rrprc^f ntpd  -.indcr  the  r-baracier 
of  Oanne-H,  Kciossis  describes  him,  from  ihc 
hierogl3rphical  delineation,  as  a  being  literally 
compounded  of  a  fi.sh  and  a  man,  and  as  pas- 
sing ihe  natural,  instead  of  the  diUivian  night  in 
the  ocean,  wi'h  nil;'  !  <-ircnnis!jinct-.  iriHicative 
of  his  character  and  life.   The  instnictioDs  of 
the  patriarch  are  detailed  in  the  next  series  of 
painting-^.    Tn  the  first  of  wliich,  I  conceive, 
the  Chaos  is  portrayed  by  the  confusnin  of  the 
limbs  of  every  kind  of  animal:  the  second  rep- 
resents the  creation  of  the  universe:  the  third 
the  formation  of  mankind :  others  again  thai  of 
animals,  and  of  ibo  hoavenly  bcxiic'^.  The  sec- 
ond book  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
hiitforf  of  the  antedilavian  world :  and  of  thai 
fht'  t-^o  succeeding  fragments  seem  fo  bare 
been  extracts.    The  historian,  as  ustial,  has 
appropriated  the  history  of  the  world  to  Olisd- 
daea.   Tie  finds  nine  persons,  probably  repre- 
sented aj$  kings,  preceding  I^ofth,  who  'i:  agaji 
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iDtrodaced  ttiid«r  the  name  Xisathrns,  and  he 

supposes  that  the  representation  w  its  thai  of  the 
first  dynas:/  ot  the  Chaltt<i  ;j»  kings.  From  the 
univer:>al  c  jn.seiuof  history  and  tradition  he  was 
well  assured  that  Alums  or  OriOD,ihe  iSimrod 
of  rhe  Scriptures,  was  ihe  founder  of  Babylon 
an  1  t;-,e  tifsi  king:  consequently  he  places  him 
at  ihc  !o|i,  and  Xisndiru-s  luliow^  as  Uie  tenth. 
The  de-iriT'-uun  ol  the  records  by  Nabonasar 
letl  hiin  to  nil  up  the  inu-rniL'diate  naipes  as  he 
could  :  and  who  are  inserted,  is  not  easy  so  to 
dc'.ernnii  \  U^mo^hs  has  given  also  a  full  and 
accurate  descriptioD  of  the  deluge,  which  is 
wonderfully  con^joont  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. We  have  also  a  ^itni!ar  occf.iini,  or  it 
may  h'?  au  -•(utonie  oi  the  same  I'rora  the  Asvy-  ( 
rian  h:>:  ry  of  Ahydenus,  who  was  a  duti  mlr  ' 
ol  An-luUe,  and  a  copyist  iro:n  Berosus.  The 
ai,'-'  m  which  lie  lived  is  nut  preciselv'  known, 
ihou-^'h  son  -  tlx  it  ia  the  reijQ  of  Alexander, 
or  2  t6  year.-*  B.  C. 

Be^cs,  I-  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  af- 
ter the  1  •  >r  Arb-.'ln,  sci/.r'il  Darms,  In- s  ve- 
rei^n,  ai«d  p'U  hiin  to  doaiii.  Alit:r  this  imu  iler 
be  a<<Mim(*il  the  tule  of  kintj.  ami  was,  .tome 
titn  -  aficr,  br.3u^ii!  Nufore  Ale.<:inder,  who  ^avc 
hi:u  '.  •  <  Jv  ihj  bro'^HT  of  Harms.  The 
prineL"  •  ;-'red  !iis  hands  ;ind  ears  to  be  out  off, 
and  ia-v  i>  tdy  to  be  exposed  on  a  cross,  and  shot 
at  by  t'a>i  soldiers.  JuiUa.  1%  c.  b.^Curt.  6 
and  7.— II.  A  parricid  j  who  discovered  the 
murd'T  ho  ha  t  commit  ed,  upon  dcst/oying  a 
ne>t  of  s willows,  which,  as  he  observed,  re- 
proach'.Nl  him  of  his  crinu*.  Pint. 

B?n".c'',<  >.  f.  ;  M.  Furius)  a  Latin  poet  in 
tlie^a.'  '  Ci'  To.  He  omposed  ami  i!  -  in  lani- 
btc  vet  >es  and  wrote  epit;rams  full  of  wit  and 
bam-jor,  and  other  poenu  now  lo^l.  BifraL  3. 
S^l.  5,  v.  (I— Q«»-;/i7.  IIX— II.  A  prKlor, 

4c.     I'.^l.  Mar.  1,  c.  I. 

BiBf't,"*,  a  5  HI  of  M.  C-il|nirnius  Rihnlusby 
Piirtia,  C  t»<>*<  <bu'.;hter.  tie  was  Csesar'.s  col- 
!e.i?i''  in  the  cf>nsnl«;hip,  bm  of  no  consequence 
in  t;i^  ^  l  ie.  :iMrdiii<;  to  this  distich  mentioned 
by  .S'li' ' '  !  '    Jul.  c.  -0. 

quicqiuivi  nnp'T,  s^d  C(tS*ire  fac- 

t  II  n     '  .• 

.V.  t  l!  '  I'li  fieri  constiU  nil  i.uniini. 

Oae  of  the  friends  of  Horace  bore  that  name. 
1  Snt.  10,  V.  P  J. 

B:ov.  1  1  philosopher  nnfl  sii|.liiH'  ^f  Bor\'s- 
then-^-in  S-v  !:ia,wiio  rendor.-d  himself  fainou> 
for  his  k"i  >\\  !••  I'fe  of  poetry,  music,  and  philo- 
s.jphv.  II  :n^i\■^  every  bo  Iv  'he  object  of  bis 
5atl^'.  a:)  I  t-^ndercil  his  compositions  distin- 
jT-iishe  ll  ir  '  li'irn  *ss  of  expression,  f»r  i  t  e- 
tnosniis  i,  wit,  ami  pleasantry.   He  died  i^ll  B. 

C  U  vitA.  If.  A  Greek  poet  of 

Srnvrm.  u  'ii  >  wro'e  pnstorah  in  an  elegant  style. 
M  is.'h  1^.  i.  IS  iVi^^nd  and  diseiple.  mentions  in  an 
elezii"  p  I  '  r.  "r'at  he  died  by  poi-^on.  al>oiit  3fHl 
years  B  His  Myllia  are  written  wiih  ele- 
{»Tir'^-in  I  nol^i'v,  piiritv  and  ea'^e  ;  and  thev 
ab.Ti:vl  \v:  't  •  )rr-'>*'  iinn"es,  .siioh  ri>  ih'-  vi.^'v 
ofihecTin'ry  may  inspire.  There  are  many 
K-tvi  edition-*  of  this  poet's  W'>rk<?,  ^enerallv 
printed  wrb  th  vse  of  Mos.'h'is.  the  h  '  ;  if  which 

[•  thai  of  H  «  kin.Svo.  Oxon.  171S.  III.  A 

Aoldier  n  .\t-xander's  army,  Ac.  Curt.  4,  c. 

\^   IV.  :\  n;v.!v>      r'r  ,p~n*;«:  in  ihf  au'c  nf 

Ph-recyJc-;.— 'V.  A  man  of  Syracuse,  who  i 


wrote  on  rhetoric.  VI.  A  native  of  Ab4cti, 

di.sciple  to  Democruus.  He  Ursi  found  out  that 
there  were  certain  parts  of  the  eanh  where 
there  were  six  montti.s  of  jTcrpeiu;ii  light  and 

darkness  alienuueljr.  Vll.  A  man  of  Soli, 

who  composed  a  history  of  jEthiopta.-— 'VIIL 
Another,  wlio  wrote  nirii'  tiouks  i-n  rhe'oric, 
which  he  culled  by  the  names  01  the  niases, 
and  hence  Bionei  scrmones  mentioned  by  Ifr* 
rat.  2,  ep.  "J,  v.  00. — f/iog.  i. 

BiTL'iTus,  a  king  of  the  Allobroges,  conquer- 
ed by  a  small  number  of  Romans,  Ac.  VaL 
Mix,  6,c.  ti.— c.  i. 

BoocAa,  a  king  or  Manfciania.  Ji/r  4, 7. 
90,  applies  the  w  ord  in  a  general  sense  to  any 
native  ot  Africa. 

Boccucs,  a  king  of  Gctulia,  in  alUnnee  with 
Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered  Jiignrtha  to 
Sylia,  the  lieutenant  ot  Marius.    Siui'st.  Ju:^'. 

BcsDRouiA,  an  Athenian  festival,  instiiated 
in  commemoration  of  the  assistance  which  the 

people  of  .\:h('ns  received  in  the  reijjn  ol  Erech- 
theu,s,  from  lun,  son  of  Xuthus,  wlien  tlicir 
country  wa.s  invaded  by  EuinoljULs  son  ot  NefK*  ^ 
tune.  The  word  is  derived  aira  rav  ,i  r,  ,,f(r, 
coming  to  help.  Plntarch  in  T*w,  mentions  it 
as  in ''Jiniiienioration  of  the  victot  r  \\-)\\r\i  'I'he- 
seus  obtained  over  the  Amazons  iu  a  month  ' 
enlled  at  Athens  Boedromion. 

B(£otarch;e,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Ba** 
olia.    L\v.  4-2,  c.  43. 

BasoaoiWTAS,  a  man  who  made  himself  al> 
solute  among  the  Getse  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline.    Strab.  7. 

Hm.-:iieiu9,  a  celebrated  Roman,  bani-'ned, 
and  atterwards  punished  with  death,  on  a  ^u> 
picion  of  a  conspiracy, by  Theodoric,  kinffoftbe 
Ostrogoths,  A.  D.  5".i5.  It  was  duriii;:'  his  jm- 
prisonmenl  that  he  wrote  his  celebraletl  p.  eiieal 
treatise  rnnsoUilionc  philo.<ophi<r  in  hve  l>i » ok*. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Ha^t** 
nau,  -Ito.  1^1.  or  that  of  L.  Bat.  1^1,  with 

the  ri'irr III. 

RoFTLs,  a  hxiiish  poet  of  Tarsu"?,  who  -.v-ote 
a  poem  on  the  battle  orPhilif>pi.    S(ro/\  \  {,  ( 

BoLCs,  a  kin?  of  the  Cimbri.  who  killed  a 
Roman  amba.s.sailor.    I.iw  ep.  G7. 

BoMoMic^,  youths  that  were  whipf  at  the 
altar  of  Diana  Ortbia  daring  the  festivals  of 
the  ^de».  He  who  bore  the  lash  of  the  whip 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  withoui  utienni,'  .a 
^roan,  wa-s  declared  viciorioiis,  and  receive*!  nn 
hon(»urable prize.  Pmn.'A.r.  \\\. — Plui.inLyc, 

BoNr)Ric!»,  an  officer  of  Probiiii,  who  assume  J 
the  imperial  purple  in  ttaul. 

V.  >6Trfl.    Vid.  Pan  III. 

Bi>RKADRs,  the  de.<icendnnu  of  Boreas  who 
lr>n<^  po^^ssed  the  supreme  power  ami  the 
prie  tlioo  1  in  tlie  island  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
Dioft.  I  and  2. 

BoRBAS.  •  Vid.  Part  III. 

B.iRKxfiMi.  a  iVsiivn!  nt  .\tiiens  in  honour  of 
B  ire  is.  who,  as  ilie  A^iui.iTns  «nppo-sed.  was 
;  1'-  I  :o  them  onncrountof  his  marria  ge  with 
Onihyia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kins*. 
Ther  attribnted  the  overthrow  of  the  enemv's 
fli-et  to  the  respect  which  he  pairf  r  i  his  wife's 
n-oive  coun'rv.  There  were  also  sacrifices  at 
M  '.'alopolis  in  Areadia,  in  honour  of  BonMUk 
F  ni<.  Mlic.  tf.  Arr.Td, 

BocDicsA,  a  queen  in  Britain,  who  rebelled 
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upoi  being  insulted  by  the  Romans.  She  poi- 
soaed  her&cit  when  conquered,  A.  D.  61.  TacU. 

BrachmAncs,  Indion  philosophers,  ixrho  de- 
iived  iheirname  trom  Brahma,  one  ot'lhe  three 
beinf^  whom  (Joil,  aL-cotding  Ui  ihcir  theology, 
created,  and  with  whose  a^isuoaace  he  lormed 
the  wond.  Tbey  devoted  themseires  totally  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  were  accustomed 
liuni  iheiryuuib  io<:tiiiurc  labours,  aud  loiive 
u  iih  frugality  and  abstinence.  They  never  ate 
flesh,  and  abstained  £rom  the  use  of  wine  and  all 
carnal  cnioymenis.  Alter  they  had  spent  37 
years  in  the  greatest  trials,  they  w  ere  ]  i  i  n  ined 
lo  marry,  and  indulge  themselves  m  a  more  Iree 
and  uDboiiiMled  manner.  Aocbrding  lo  modem 
authors,  Brahma  thr  ynrent  of  aU  mankind, 
and  he  produced  as  many  worlds  as  ihexe  are 
parts  in  the  body,  whidi  tbqr  Nckoucd  14. 
They  believed  that  there  were  seven  seas,  of 
Water,  milk,  curds,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  and 
wine,  each  blessed  with  itspaiUeular  paxwlise. 
Strab.  l&.—lHod.  17. 

BRANCHTLLiDn,  «  cliief  of  the  BceotiauL 
Pans.  9,  c.  13. 

.  BRASiOA«,  a  famous  general  of  Lacedaemon, 
aon  of  Telltts,  who,  ailer  many  great  victories 
over  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  died  of  a 
wounil  at  Amphipolis,  which  Cleon,  the  Athe- 
nian, had  besieged,  B.  C.  '122.  A  superb  inon- 
ameoi  was  raised  to  his  memory,  i-'aiu.  3,  c. 
ii.'^Tkueyd.  4  and  b.—Diod.  5. 

Bn.*sirEiA,  festivals  at  Laredaimon  in  honour 
of  Bra^idxs.  Isuue  but  freemen,  bom  Spartans, 
were  permitted  to  enter  their  l^tt^  and  such  as 
were  absent  were  fined. 

BaRfNos,  I.  a  general  of  the  CtalH  Senones, 
who  invaded  Italy,  defeatf -1  •!.-'  Hi  tnatis  at  the 
liver  A  Ilia,  and  entered  iheir  city  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Romans  lied  into  the  capitol,  and 
]gCl  the  whole  city  in  the  posse*^^ion  ol  the  ene- 
my. Thr  CJauls  climbed  the  Tariician  lock  in 
the  iiii,'iit.  nnd  the  capital  would  nave  been  ta- 
ken had  noi  the  Rtjmans  been  awakened  by  the 
nois?  of  geese  which  were  before  the  doors,  and 
itnmeilinir] V  rejiellcd  liic  emriiv.  Caiiiillus, 
who  was  in  banishtnent,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  coantry,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Ganls, 
that  not  one  remained  to  carry  the  news  of 
thoir  deslructit)n.  JJr.  .').  c.  'M'>.  Sir  —pint,  in 
CamiU.  11.  Another  Gaul,  w  li  >  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece  with  1^,000  men  and 
15,000  home,  and  endeavoored  to  plunder  (he 
temple  of  A|K)llo  at  Delphi.  He  was  destroyed 
with  all  his  fronp-s,  by  the  ffod  ;  or,  mure  pto- 
P'  l  tv,  he  killed  hini^cifina  fit  t)f  intoiirniiiiii. 
B.  C.  *278.  ftfior  beins  defeated  by  the  Delphians, 
Pans.  10,  c.  '22  and  '23  — Justin.  21,  c.  G,  &c. 

Bni'fcts.  a  woman  of  Lvrnessus,  called  also 
Hippodamia.  When  her  coaniry  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks,  and  her  husband  Mines  and  brother 
lidled  in  the  fijrliT.  •-hr  fell  tn  thf  Mime  nf  Achil- 
les, in  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Agamemnon 
took  her  away  some  time  afler  from  Achilles, 
who  made  a  vow  to  absent  himself  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Briseis  was  very  fauhlul  to 
Achilles  ;  and  when  A^memnon  restored  her 
(o  him,  be  swore  be  bad  never  offended  her 
ebastitv.  BErnier.  Jt.  1,  S,  Ac.— Omd.  Heroid. 
3,  de  Art.  Am.  2  and  ^.—Propert.  2.  el.  8,20, 
and  '^^.-—Paus.  b,  c.  24.~froral.  2,  od.  4. 

BttTANNlcini  a  aon  oi  Claudius  Caesar  by 
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Messallna.  Nero  was  raised  to  the  throne  la 
preference  to  him,  by  means  of  Agrippina,  and 
caused  him  lo  be  poisoned.  Bis  cuq>se  was 
buried  in  the  night ;  but  it  is  said  that  a  shower 
of  rain  washed  away  the  while  paint  w  hich  the 
murderer  had  ])Ut  over  his  face.  >u  that  it  appear» 
ed  quite  black,  and  di:»covcred  the  ellects  of  poi^ 
son.    VaeU.  Aim, — Suelm.  in  Ker.  c.  33. 

BrI'mAma,  festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  about  the  month  ot  Decem- 
ber.  They  were  first  instituted  bv  Romntau. 

Britbus,  L.  Junius,  I.  son  of  M.  Junius  ud 
Tarquinia,  second  daughter  of  Tarquin  Pri» 
cus.  '1  he  lather,  with  his  eldest  M)n,  were 
murdered  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  Luau% 
tmaUe  lo  revenge  their  death,  pretended  to  bt 
insane.    The  arti£ce  saved  his  life :  he 


called  Brutui  for  his  stupidity,  wbieh  he,  how« 
ever,  soon  aAer  showed  to  be  feigiu  d.  When 
Lucietia  killed  herself,  B.  C.  509,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  brutality  of  Tarquin,  Brutus 
snatched  the  dagirer  from  the  wound,  and  sw  ore 
upon  the  reeking  blade,  immortal  hatred  to  the 
royal  fomily.   His  example  animated  the  Ro> 
mans,  the  Tarquins  were  proscribed  hy  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  and  the  royal  authurisy  vested 
in  the  hands  of  consuls  chosen  from  patrician 
families.   Brutus,  in  his  consular  ofhce,  made 
the  people  swear  they  never  would  again  sub* 
mit  to  kingly  authority ;  but  the  first  who  vi(K 
lated  their  oath  were  in  his  own  family. 
sons  conspired  with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  lo 
restore  the  Tarquins;  and  when  dismvered, 
they  were  tried  and  condemned  before  iheir  fa- 
ther, who  himself  attended  at  their  execution. 
Sometime  aAer,  in  a  combat  that  was  fought 
between  the  Romans  and  Tarquins,  Bnitus 
cn^aji^ed  with  Ariin'-,  and  so  fierce  wa^  tho  .'it- 
lack,  that  thev  pierced  one  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  tfead  body  was  brought  to  Rome^ 
and  received  as  in  triumph  ;  a  fnr.rrnl  oration 
wa*  >{xiken  over  it,  ana  the  Iluuian  mntruns 
showed  their  grief  by  nimiMMM^  a  year  for  the 
father  of  the  republic,   Flor.  1,  c.  9. — X.ir.  I, 
c.  56, 1.  2,  c  1,  St.t.—'THmfs.  Bah  4  and  5.— 
C.  iXep.in  Attir.  S.—Eu(rop.       Torq  —  Virs. 
jEh.  6,  V.  H\S.—Pbd.  in  JJmt.  »f.  ( V.-.v — - 
II.  Marcus  Junius,  father  of  Crr.sar's  mnrd- :er, 
wrnre  threo  lHn.k'<  nt,  civil  Imv.    He  fDllcAved 
the  party  of  Maiiu>,  aiul  was  cciujuered  b? 
Pompey.    Afler  the  death  of  Sylla,  lie  was  be- 
sieged  in  Mniina  by  Pompey,  i6  whom  he  ^f- 
rendered,  and  by  whose  orders  he  wa^  pnt  to 
death.  ITc  hail  inarri-il  Scrvilin,  Cato's  si.-^ter, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  dan;;jhters.  Cic, 
de  Ornt.  c.  85,— PM.  in  //ii//.— III.  Hi% 
St  ri  of  the  same  name,  by  Servilia,  was  lineally 
de>cended  from  J.  Bni'.n^,  who  exi^dled  the 
Tarquins  from  Rome.    lie  seemed  to  inherit 
the  republican  principles  of  his  great  pro^nitor, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  joined  himself  lo  the  <ide 
of  Pompey,  ihoutih  he  wru- hi  -  fnihci'v  mu  drr- 
er.  onlv  beeause  be  IooUihI  up»)n  tiiin  ;i«  re-  re 
just  and  jiatri'-tjc  in  hi*  claims.    Atr!;el  a:tle 
of  Pharsalia.  Cxsar  not  only  spared  th   lif'-  of 
Brutus,  but  he  made  him  one  of  hismo^r  (aith- 
ful  friends.    He,  however,  forpot  the  favotir, 
beeause  Cssar  aq>ired  to  l)'ranny.   He  con- 
si  i  red  with  many  of  themost  illnsiriou^riiizenr 
ofncTTie  :iL'n!nst  the  tvranf,  and  staWicd  him  in 
Pompev's  Basilica.  Brutus  retired  intoGi«ece, 
where  'be  gained  himself  many  friends  by  hit 
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«fler  pursued  ihtlher  by  Anluoy,  whom  younfj 
Ociav  HIS  accampaiued.  A  baule  was  iuught  al 
Philippi.  Brutus,  who  eontinanded  ihe  right 
Wing  ul' tlie  repiiblican  nrmy,  licloaicd  the  ene- 
my; but  Cassius,  who  had  the  care  ol' the  lell, 
was  overpowered,  and  a^  he  knew  not  the  s>itu- 
«iion  ol'  His  I'riend,  aad  grew  desperate,  be  nr- 
d«K(l  one  of  his  freedmen  to  run  him  through. 
In  anollH.T  batth>,  the  wiiii^  which  Brutus  com- 
inaiiiied  oltUiiUtid  a  Victory  ;  but  the  other  was 
defeuttd,  atid  he  fimnd  himscU'  surnmnded  by 
the  Noldiei'S  of  Antony.  He  liowever  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  lell  upuu  hia  sword,  B.  C. 
42.  Aiiioiiy  honoured  him  with  a  masrnificen: 
fnneraL  Brottis  i&  not  less  celebrateci  for  his 
literary  lalenis,  than  his  valour  in  Ihe  field. 
When  he  wxv  in  the  camp,  the  greaiest  part  of 
his  lime  was  ernploye<l  in  reading  and  writing; 
and  the  day  which  preceded  one  of  his  most 
bloody  battles,  while  the  rest  of  his  nrmy  was 
under  continual  apprehensions,  Bruins  calmly 
spent  his  hours  till  the  evening,  iti  writing  an 

3>itome  of  Poly  bios.  He  was  iuiimate  with 
ioero,  10  whom  he  would  have  communieated 
his  conspiracy  had  he  not  h.^en  apprehensive  of 
his  Rre.ii  timidity.  Plutaivli  mentions  that  CtR- 
sar's  fjhosi  made  its  appearance  lo  Brutus  in 
his  tent,  and  told  him  that  he  would  meet  him 
at  Philippi.  Brutus  married  Portia,  the  daugh- 
ter ol  ("aio  .Vi-;;.  in  AUii, — PaUrc.  2,  c. 
4B.—PM..  tn  Brut,  &c.— CtW.  \.-^Fior.  4. 
— 'IV.  D.  Jan.  Alhiniis,  one  ofCinarV  mur- 
derers, who,  afierthc  hnttle  of  Matinn,  was  de- 
serted by  tiie  wiil>  winch  he  wished  lo 
march  against  Antony.    He  wa.^  put  to  death 

bjr  Antony's  orders,  though  consul  elect.  

V.  Jun.  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people 

Pint. 

BuBAKis.    Vid.  AmyiUas  1st. 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  whose 

hend  resembled  that  of  a  bull,  whence  hi??  name 
(JjKj  Kf;Kt\'>i,6oviscafmL)  Alexander  was  the 
only  one  who  could  mount  on  his  back,  and  he 
always  knelt  down  to  take  up  bis  master.  He 
WM  present  in  an  en^jjenient  in  Asia,  where 
he  ri-'-tMr  •<!  a  hcavv  wnund,  and  hn^iencd  im- 
med.  U  'lv  ■lilt  of  the  battle,  and  dropj>ed  down 
dea  I  a^  -^oon  a^  he  had  set  down  the  King  in  a 
safe  place.  He  was  30  years  old  when  lie  died, 
and  Alexander  built  a  city  which  he  called  after 
hLs  nainr .  piul.  in  JUsx.  Oui.-^AtTian,  5,  c. 
Z,—PUu.  8,  c.  4a. 

BtTcoi.fCit,  a  sort  of  poem  which  treats  of  the 
care  (if  tlie  (locks,  an*'  of  the  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupation:^ of  the  rural  life,  with  simplicity  and 
elegance.  The  most  famous  pa'^toral  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Moschus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and 
Virgil.  Tri"  n:reniion  of  bucolics,  or  pastoral 
poetr\',  is  at'.ributed  to  a  shepherd  of  Sicily. 

BvaKKXT^,  ArRANtus,  I.  a  chief  of  the  pFseto- 

rian  Kusrds,  put  to  death  by  Nero.  II.  A 

br.  i''i':r  ill-law  of  the  emperor  Comrnodu?. 

Bc>4,  a  woman  of  Apulia,  who  entertained 
1009  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Caonse.  ViU. 
Mfix.  4,  c.  8. 

BtraiRift,  a  It  in  ?  of  Effvpt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Libya,  or  Lvsianas'^a.  who  <irrifi<-ed  n]\ 
foreigners  lo  Japiler  with  the  greate.«l  cruelly. 
When  Hercules  Hsited  Egvpt,  Bn^tris  carried 
him  to  the  altar  bmmd  ban  1  and  f  >oi.  The 
hero  soon  dlsentangied  himself,  and  ofier'<;d  the 


tyrant,  bis  MB  Amphidanma,  and  the  ttmlMni 

of  his  cruelty,  on  tlie  altar.  Many  Egyptian 

princes  have  borue  the  j^ame  nauie.  Une  of 
them  built  a  town  called  liusiris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delta,  wliere  Ims  had  a  famous  temple. 
HerodU.  2,  c.  6'J  and  ilA.—Htrnb.  ll.—  Qvtd. 
Akl.  9,  V.  132.  Ht  nn(J.  9,  v.  60.— Pint,  in 
Tkes.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  ^—Apellod.  2.  c  5. 

BuTEs,  one  of  the  dcsceiHlanfs  of  Amycus, 
king  of  the  Rel)ryces,  very  expert  in  the  com- 
bat ot  the  cesius.  He  caiue  lo  Sicily,  where  he 
was  received  byLycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  taf 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Eryx.  Lycaste,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  was  cailed  Venus;  hence 
Ervx  IS  oi\en  called  the  son  of  Venus.  Vifg, 
^'n.  5.  V.  372. 

a 

Cadmus.    Vid.  Part  III. 

CjBaiJA  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.    Viil.  TnnaqiiiL 

Cjboua  Lex,  was  proposed,  A.  U.  C.  t)93, 
by  Crecil.  Metellus  Nepos,  to  remove  taxes, 
from  all  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  them  iree 

exportation.  Another,  called  also  Didia,  A. 

U.  C.  656.  hy  the  consul  Q  Ca  cilius  Mctellos, 
and  T.  Didius.  it  required  that  no  more  than 
one  single  matter  should  be  j  roposed  to  the 
people  m  one  question;  and  that  every  law, 
before  it  was  preferred,  should  be  exposed  to 
public  view  on  three  market-day-. 

Cjecilianus,  a  Latin  writer  before  the  age  of 
Cicero. 

C.Kcii.ii,  a  plebeian  familvat  Rome,  descend- 
ed from  Ca?cas,  one  of  the  couipaiiions  of 
JEncas,  or  fr'nn  Cajculus,  the  son  of  Vulctm, 
w ho  built  Prseneste,  This  family  save  birth  lO 
many  illustrions  generals  and  patriots. 

CjEcir.lus,  Ci.AUPTr.^  Is(nonc.«,  I.  a  man  who 
left  in  his  will  to  his  heirs,  4116  slaves,  3tiOO 
yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  small  catlle,  and  ("HlO.OOO 

pounds  of  silver.    PZire.  33,  c.  10.  H  Epi- 

rus,  a  freedman  of  Atiieus,  who«ipened  a  cliuul 
at  Rome,  and  is  said  lohave  first  taught  leading 

to  Vjrgil  and  some  other  growing  poe.s.  IIL 

A  Sicilian  orator  in  the  n?e  of  Ansriisins,  who 
wrote  on  ?he  S.^rvilc  wars,  a  '■ui:ii';\' i-mh  be- 
tween Dcmostlienes  and  Cicf  o.  and  an  sit  rount 

of  the  orations  of  Demo-' I  'Mies.  IV.  Metcl- 

lus.     Vid.  M''!"Ums.  V.  A  comic  pnri,  oii- 

ffinally  a  slave.  He  acquired  this  name  wuh 
ins  freedom,  havin?  been  at  fifsi  called  hv  the 
servile  appeilat  ion  of  Statins.  He  was  a  native 
of  Milan,  and  flnori^hed  townrd^  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  havinir  survived  Ennius,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  wa«,  about  one  year,  which 
places  his  death  at  .'»SC.  We  learn  fn>m  the 
prologue  to  the  H''ciira  of  Terenc^,  spoken  in 
the  person  of  Ambivins,  the  principal  aetnr,  or 
r  ither  manaicr  of  ili  -  'heaire.  ihar  rvhen  he 
first  brought  out  the  plays  of  Cajoiliir!,  stime 
were  hissed  oflTihestage.a'id  others  hardly  stood 
their  L'ronnd^but  knowintr  the  flnernalin?  f>)r- 
tunes  of  drama'ic  exhibitions,  he  had  a^sn  at- 
tempted ;  to  bring  them  forward.  His  perseve- 
rance havin?  gained  forihe-na  Till  and  unpre- 
judiced hearing,  thev  failed  not  to  please ;  and 

this  siirrev<  r  vf-rnil  the  ,n U' liof  t ii  new  efTirts  in 

ihepoclic  art,  which  he  hail  nearly  ahrmdoned 
in  a  fit  of  de«pondener.  The  cnmedie*  rf  Cse- 

cilins,  whie!)  nnintintrd  lo  ihirtv,  are  all  bis  .  s,» 
that  our  opinion  of  their  merit.scan  be  formed 
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mUf  frum  the  criUci-sni>  :  i;.<  >  I.n m  nutltois 
■who  vvj  Jle  iKloie  Uiey  had  Cicero 
blauK's  tlie  uiijuoijrielies  ol  his  style  and  lan- 
|ruai;c.  Fi  i.  ui  llt»race'.s  Epi>tle  to  Augustus,  we 
liuijr  colka  wliai  uas  i^e  popuiar  seaUffieot 
coitceriiiiig  Cieciiius:— 

■*  Vinecrw  Cattilius  gramiat*   TermHitM  ark." 

ft  is  not  easy  lo  .hc  how  a  comic  author  coold 

be  nioic -raVo  than  Terence;  and  the  quality 
applicU  lu  a  w  liter  ol  tuLs  cast  apjK'ars  of  rather 
duiicul'-  uitci]iretatjon.  Btit  the  opinion  which 
had  bcco  loiij(  before  given  by  Varro  aflbrdii  a 
sort  of  commentary  on  Horace's  czpressioa 
— "  Ina:^'\uuen!is,"  says  he, "  C  '  >  ilius  palmam 
po^cu;  iu  dhesi  TereniiUi."  By  gravity 
tli«refor«,  as  applied  to  Caeeilins,  we  may  pro- 
perly enough  iioder.stand  the  grave  and  afiecling 
plots  of  hi-^  comedies ;  which  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  "  f  t  Varro  elsewhere  observes  of  him — 
*^ PaUi£  'i'rabea,  AiUiius  el  Cajciiius  facile 
moverunt.'*  Velleius  Paterenlus  joins  hira  with 
TiTerifi.'  and  Afianius,  wluim  he  reckons  the 
most  cxceiicnt  comic  writers  of  iJoiu*.' — "  Dul- 
cesque  Latiui  lepori:^  facetiieper  CVt-iliiim,  Te- 
tentiumqne,  et  Afranianif  ssud  pari  leiate,  oitue- 
runt.**  A  qreni  many  of  ihe  flays  of  Carcilins 
were  lalcn  liuin  Meiiander;  and  AnliisGelliiis 
informs  us  ihaithey  seemed  agreeable  and  pleas- 
ing enoufrh,  till,  being  compared  with  their 
Greek  t.ioilels,  \\\f\  nppeared  quite  tame  and 
disgusi:iii,',  a;  i  liie  wit  of  the  oi  iginal,  which 
they  w  tTL-  unable  lo  imitate,  totally  Taoished. 
HBrat.  S,  ep.  1. 
C«DRirs,  T.  (GU^aeonmt  A.  XT.  C.  498. 


11.  An<>;ln  i, 


U.  C.  <1G3.  III.  A  military 


tribune  in  Sn  ilv,  who  bravely  devoted  himself 
lorescm-  till'  Roman  artuy  from  ihie  Cartha- 
giniar.'i.  V,.  ('.  "Jol.    He  csciped  with  his  life. 

Cjei.i*  Lr\.  was  enncted  A.  U.  C.  G35,  by 
C.ciiiis.  ti  iluine.  It  ordained  that  in  judicial 
procec-Ji.^^  before  the  people,  io  ca^  of  trea- 
son, the  vo^cs  ^botild  bp  given  upon  tablets,  con- 
tir>!  V  ;o  ,1  •  '  :.'  e;nipji  ul  llic  Cassian  law. 

C'JKUis,  J.  an  or.'iicr,  disciple  to  Cicera  He 
died  verv  y  •  m.'.  Cii  fio  (Intended  him  when 
ho  wn<  a  i;-t  .1  hv  Ciifdiusof  being  accessary  to 
C.i'iliii'  '  <i;i-|iiincv,  and  of  having  murdered 
sni'ic  ;>i.  I  'l>'rs  from  Alexandria, and  carrifd 
on  an  ili.oi  amour  with  Clodia,  the  wife  uf  Me- 
tellof!.    Orat.  pro  M.  Otl—Quinlil.  10,  c.  1. 

 11.  .A':i"'irinus,  a  writer  about  30f">  vnrs 

nfler  C'l<  i  -■.  '!:>>  best  edition  of  wh'W  wni  ks  i.s 


thit  of 
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III.  L.  An  ipaier,  wrote  a  history  of  Konie, 
which  M.  'Briitn^cpitomized.  and  which  Adrian 

prefeir-"  '  li'e  hi'^'fiies  of  Salhist.  Ca^lius 
flourisli-  .  1-2.1  vears  B.  G.     V"!.  yfnr.  1,  c.  7. 

—CU.  13.  /itt.'AUie.  ep.  8.  IV.  Tiibero,  a 

mnn  \v}i  ^  cTtr..^  to  lilt.'  vfivv  he  hrt  i  hi-i'n  rarii»^d 

to  'he  hufTi'ii::  pi'f?.    Plin.  7,  c.  s2  -V.  Vi- 

hienns,  ;i  1.  :i  v>f  Rinirin,  whoassi-tPil  Romulus 

a^in.st  ilic  Cr^jnioense*,  &c.  ^'1.  Sabinus, 

«  writer  in  the  are  of  Vespnjstan,  who  compos- 
C']  1  Menu-'-      (lie  i-^lii'S  i'r;!  r  (■■im1e  ediles. 

C.t«.*r!,  'urname  mven  to  Ihe  Julian  familv 
at  Rom«='.  L'i't  '-r  herau<^e  one  of  them  kept  an 
elrphanf,  whi<  h  bears  the  same  name  in  Ihe 
Punic  lon'^MK',  or  becanse  one  wa.s  lM)m  with  a 
thick  hrnd  of  hnir.  This  nnme.  after  it  h-u\ 
been  disnified  in  the  yf-r^on  of  Jnliws  Caesar 
ind  of  hissnceeMors,  w  n  >  gi  v  en  to  Ihe  apparent 
384 


heir  of  the  empire  in  the  age  oftte  Jtonuu 

porors.  The  twelve  tii-si  Rotuan  emperurh  were 

distmguished  by  the  surname  of  Ctesut,  Tbey 
reigned  in  the  following  order: — Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tibeiius,  Culiguia,  Claudius,  I^ieru, 
GaiM,  Otbo,  ViteUiuii,  Veiipasian,  Tituti,  anl 
Dominan.    In  DoMiitj.iii,  ui  r;i;her  in  Nero,  the 
lamiiy  ot  JutiuaCa-&ar  wa.N  cA;uigui>hed.  Biu 
aAer  such  a  lapse  of  time,  the  ap]<ellaijoa  of 
Cossar  seemed  inseparable  ironi  the  imperii] 
dignity,  and  therefore  it  was  a-s-sumed  by  the 
succe.xMjrs     the  Julian  family,    bucionius  has 
wriileii  an  account  of  these  tw  cive  characters  ia 
an  extensive  and  impartial  manner.!^— L  C. 
Julius  Cacj^r,  the  first  emperor  of  Kfnr.':',  wn-- 
.sou  of  L.  Can^ar  and  Attrelia  ine  djiugiiUi  oi 
Gotta.    He  was  descended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  from  Julius  the  soo  oi*  ^.^ens  %V  hen 
he  reached  his  15ih  year  he  k»t  Us  father,  and 
th''  yar  nfii  r  hi-  was  inaile  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  was  aware  of  his  ambiiioD,  and  eode»> 
votired  to  remove  him ;  but  CiBsar  understood 
his  intentions,  and,  lo  avoid  discovery,  ciianged 
every  day  his  lotlgings.    He  was  received  mio 
Sylla's  friendship  sometime  afier ;  and  the  die- 
tnior  told  lho^;e  who  solicited  the  adtrancemeat 
of  young  Cu?sur,  that  they  were  warm  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  mr.n  u  ;  n  would  prove,  .<i<)me  day  or 
other,  the  ruin  ot  iheir  country  and  of  their  liber- 
ty.  When  C.v>^;!r  went  to  Imi.sh  his  studies  at 
llliodes,  under  AvcH  .nitss  Molo,  liewa--  seized 
by  pirates,  who  oflcu  l  ium  his  liberty  To:  IX>  tal- 
eut.s.   He  gave  them  40,  and  threatened  to  re- 
venge their  insoUs;  and  be  no  sooner  was  out  of 
thei r  power,  than  hearroed  a  ship, pursued  (hem, 
and  crucified  iIm  iii  all.   His  ( 1.  i|Uence  procur- 
ed him  friends  at  lii»me,  and  the  generous  man- 
ner in  which  be  lived  eqtinlly  served  to  promote 
his  inler(»5f.     Afler  he  ::  nl  passed  throJitrh  the 
inferior  cniplwmenls  v[  \ht  slate,  he  vas  an- 
noinle  l  over  Sj'.iin,  v.  h-  re  he  finalized  liiinselt' 
oy  bis  valour  and  intrigues.  At  hL^  rcmm  to 
linme,  he  was  made  consul,  and  soon  after  he 
rfTected  a  reconciliation  ht  lu  i'i  ri  Cias<u-  and 
Pompey.  He  was  appointeo  iui  ihe  space  oj"  five 
years  over  the  GaulN  by  iheintere.M  of  Potsipey, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter  Jnha  in 
marriage.  Here  he  enlarged  the  boutidariesol 
lilt'  Rnmnn  oirqiiro  !  v  <  onquest,  and  invaded 
Rntaio,  which  wasihen  unknown  lotbeHomaa 
people.  He  checked  the  German*,  and  soon 
nfii  r  had  his  government  over  Gnul  rnilunjred 
five  oth*T  years,  by  means  of  his  inrnds  at 
Rome.    The  ambition  of  CiTsa'  and  I\<mpCT 
•"-non  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war.  Ca>:)ris 
t>etiii<ins  were  received  wiih  eohlress  nr  indif- 
ferenre  hv  the  Roman  senate;  and  bv  the  in- 
(Ineiice  of  Pumpey,  a  decree  waspa.ssed  to.^-trip 
!  him  of  his  power.  Antony,  who  oppfved  it  as 
tribune,  fle  l  to  Cnpsnr's  camp  with  il-o  news 
nml  the  nmbiUous  eeneial  no  sooner  ho:i'd  this, 
rh.in  he  made  it  a  tMca  of  resislnnrc.    On  pre- 
tence of  av(>nging  t)>e  violence  which  bed  becR 
offered  to  the  ^nere<I  offie*  of  tribnne  m  the  per- 
son of  .'\iitnnv.  he  crossed  the  nnl  icoii.  '.vhirh 
was  the  bonntWiiy  of  hl«s  province,    "ihc  p.it- 
sa?e  of  the  Rubicon  was  a  declai^'fi  n  o\'  w:jr, 
nnd  Cirsnr  r'nfcrfd  Ilnlv  sword  in  hnnd.  Upon 
this.  Por.ip(  r,  with  all  the  f<iend<  of  libertv, 
IfO  Rome,  ai  •?  r-  'ired  to  Pvrroc!\ium:  nnd 
j  Ca^'^ir,  after  he  had  snhdued  all  Italy,  io  <B 
I  days,  entered  Rome,  and  provided  hirasHf 
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tumej  from  the  public  tr«*a<;tiry.  He  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  cuaquercU  the  partisans  ut 
Pompey,  under  Petreius,  Alranius,  and  Varro; 
aod,  fti  his  return  to  Eome,  was  declared  die* 
mor,  and  mmo  after  eonnd.  WImd  lie  left 
Rom",  he  vrcnr  in  quest  of  Pompey,  ohserring 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  general  with- 
OBl  troops,  aAer  having  defeated  irouus  without 
a  ifeoeral  in  Spain.  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
B,  C.  48,  the  two  hostile  generals  enga^eil. 
Pompey  was  coiKiu-  red,  and  fled  inio  Egypt, 
vbere  he  was  murdered.  Ceesar,  afler  be  had 
Made  a  itobM  use  of  vietoix,  parsaed  his  adver- 
rary  into  Eg^-pt,  where  he  for  some  time  forgot 
his  fame  and  character  in  the  arm:*  uf  Cleu[)a- 
tra.  His  danger  wa.^  great  while  at  Alexan- 
dria; but  he  extricated  himself  with  wonderful 
juccess,  and  made  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power. 
AAer  several  conqnesLs  in  Africa,  the  defeat  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  that  of  Pompey 
•HQS  in  Spain,  heenterM  Rome,  and  triumphed 
over  five  differcnl  nations,  Ganl,  Alexandria, 
Poatus,  Africa,  and  iipain,  and  was  created 
perpetual  dictator.  Bat  now  hk  glory  was  ut 
an  end ;  his  uncommon  raeeess  created  him 
enemies,  and  the  chiefest  of  the  senators, 
amona-  whom  was  Bruias,  his  most  intimate 
fnend,  con>pired  against  him,  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  senate- house  m  the  ides  of  March.  He 
died,  p!^  I' <-l  wif  f)  2f!  wounds,  the  15ih  of  March, 
B.  C.  44,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  He  re- 
ceived, as  he  went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper 
from  Anenudoms,  which  discovered  the  whole 
coo'tpiracy  to  him;  but  he  neglected  the  read- 
i  i'^whaf  inltjhl  have  sa'«  r  !  his  life.  When 
be  was  m  his  first  campaign  in  Spain,  he  was 
ulwenieJ  to  gaie  at  a  statue  of  Alexander,  and 
even  shed  tears  at  the  recoMcction  thai  that 
hero  had  conquered  the  world  at  an  age  in 
which  he  himself  had  done  nothing.  Theleam- 
iog  of  Caesar  deserm  commendation  as  well 
■s  Ids  military  ehaineter.  He  reformed  the 
calendar.  He  wrote  In  ;  nrtrnmeniarifs  on  tlie 
Gallic  wars  on  the  spot  where  he  fought  his 
b^ule^;  and  tbe  oompo^^ition  has  been  aomiKed 
for  the  elegance  a<5  well  as  the  correctness  of 
its  ^yle.  This  valuable  book  was  nearlv  lost ; 
and  when  C  VNar  saved  his  life  in  thf  bay  of 
Alexandria,  he  was  obliged  to  swim  from  bis 
with  his  arms  {n  one  hand  tnd  his  Com- 
flaentaries  in  ?he  orher.  Besides  llu?  Gallic  and 
Cnril  war?,  he  wrote  other  pieces,  which  are 
sow  losL  Tiie  history  of  the  war  in  Alex- 
andria and  Spain  is  auribnied  to  him  by  some, 
and  by  others  to  Hirtius.  His  qmlities  were 
such  ihni  in  every  battle  he  could  not  but  be 
ccaoaeror,  and  in  everv  republic,  ma'«ter ;  and 
to  fatf  WOM  of  bis  snjMnority  over  the  re«  of  the 
world, ortnhi^  anibittnn.  we  are  to  attribute  his 
saying,  that  he  wished  rather  to  be  first  in  a  little 
Tillage  then  seeood  at  Rome.  It  wis  nHer  his 
roi>qaest  over  Pharnaces  in  one  dav,  that  ho 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  wonls,  to  express 
t?;e  C'l'Tifv  of  his  opera'ions:  Vrni,  vi'H.  '•!?/. 
CJiwar  has  been  suspected  of  being  privy  lo 
Cfttiline's  conspiracy ;  and  it  iras  .hN  fondness 
fbrdl^ipatefl  picnso  res  which  made  hiscounfv- 
men  say  that  he  was  the  husband  nf  all  ihe 
vomra  at  Romt^  and  the  woman  of  all  men.  Tt 
S  said  that  he  eonqtiered  300  nation*,  took  S'XI 
cities,  and  defeated  three  million*  of  men,  one  of 
wfitch  felt  in  tbe  fltld  oTtattle.  m^.  %  c.  9^ 
PiaTlL-»0 


sa)"^  that  he  co'ild  employ  at  the  .snme  time,  hi% 
ears  lo  listeii,  huieye^tio  read,  his  iiund  to  write, 
and  his  mind  to  dictate.  The  best  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  are  the  magnificent  one 
bf  Dr.  Clarke,  foL  Lond.  1719;  that  at  Cam. 
bridge,  wiih  a  Greek  translation,  4to.  I7i7 ; 
that  of  Uudendorp,  '2  volumes,  4io.  L.  Bat. 
1737 ;  and  that  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  198$, 
Stu'fvn  <f»  PM.  in  vita. —  [)io. — Appian.— 
Orosius. — Dind  \G  and  cel.  31  and  37. —  Vire. 
a.  1,  v.  iCyG.—  Ocid.  Mil.  13,  V.  l&l— Marcel 

— Flor.  3  and  4.  II.  Lucius,  was  lather  to 

the  dietaU>r.   He  died  suddenly,  when  puttm;,' 

on  liis  sliiy^s.  III.  Octaviajjiis.    Vtd.  Aii:;u:- 

lus.  IV.  Caius,  a  iragic  poet  aiiU  oraiur, 

cuinmended  by  Oie.  tn  Brut.  His  brother,  C. 
Lucius, was  consul,  and  followed,  as  well  as  hiro- 
.self,  the  party  of  Sylla.  They  were  both  put  i.» 

death  by  order  of  Marius.  V.  Lueuis,  .1,1 

uncle  of  M.  Antony,  who  followed  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  and  was  pfoseribed  bv  Augustas. 
His  son  Lucius  was  put  to  death  by  J.  Cv^ar 

in  his  youth.  Two  sons  of  Agrippa  iwre 

also  the  name  of  Cmnis,  Cains  nndf  Loeins, 
Vid.  Agrippa. 

CssAMON,  the  son  of  J.  Ca:sar,  by  queen 
Cleopatra,  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  proclaimed  by 
Antony  and  bis  mother,  King  of  Cyprus,  Egypfj 
and  Ccplosyria.  He  was  pot  to  death  five  yeant 
after  bgr  Augoattis.  AmL  in  Aug,  17,  and  Qu, 
62. 

Cjesohius,  Maximcs,  was  banished  from 
Italy  by  Nero,  on  acconnt  of  his  friendship  with 
Seneca,  Ac.   TVelt.  IB,  Am.  e.  71. 

C*ii-s  and  Caia,  a  pnEnomen  very  common 
at  Rome  (o  both  sexes.  C,  in  its  natural  posi- 
tion,  denoted  the  man's  name,  and  when  revets* 
ed  n,  it  implied  Cilia.    Qvi-nti!   !,c.  7. 

Cai.xbku.  Q..  called  also  Smyrnaeus,  wrote  a 
Greek  poem  in  11  biwk.s,  as  a  continuation  of 
Homer  s  Iliad,  about  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  thifd 
centnry.  The  hni  editions  of  this  elegant  and 
well  written  b  )  iVr ,  n^e,  that  of  Rhodoinn,  l-:>rm>. 
Hiinover,  1604,  with  the  notes  of  Daiis<}tteius, 
and  that  of  Pknw,  8vo.  L.  Bat..  173C 

Calamus,  a  celebrated  Indian  pbilosopber, 
one  of  the  gymnosophists.  He  foflowed  Alex- 
ander in  his  Indian  expedition,  nn  !  hriri  '  ^ick, 
in  his  63d  year,  be  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised, 
upon  which  he  momrted,  deehed  with  floweva 
and  ?nrlands,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  kin{» 
and  of  the  army.  When  the  pile  was  fired, 
Alexander  asketi  htm  whether  he  had  any  thtny 
to  say :  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  meet  yon 
again  in  a  very  short  lime."  Alexander  died 
three  months  nOcr  in  Babylon.  Slri?^.  ]'^. — 
Cic.  de  Dip.  I,  c.  '£i.—Arrutn.  if-  PM.  m  Akx. 
'.«Jum.  8,  e.  41, 1.  5,  c.  n.^PM.  JMhe  I,  cA 

Cac,ch*».    Vid.  Part  IIT. 

CAi.tvrs,  I.  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Etruria, 

in  the  a?e  of  Tarquin.    PUn.  28,  c.  2.  II. 

A  lieutenant  of  Caesar's  arm^.  AAer  OBsar^ 
murder,  h^  coneeftled  some  that  bad  been  pm^ 
scribed  Iiyl?uMrium\-i  ^  n  '  behaved wMhglWl 
honour  to  them.   Plui.  in  C<n. 

CAtJortrn,  (M.)  I.  an  orntor  and  pretorian, 
who  died  in  the  civil  wars,  ftr  Cr^.  Tietl. 
Civ.  1,  c.  2.  IT.  L.  Julius,  a  man  remark- 
able for  his  riches,  the  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter, hu  lenmiag,  and  poetidil  nbWttss.  He 
wns  pruscrfhe'1  hjr  yolmuiiiii,  liBt  deUnnnilfef 
Auirjs.  C.  Mp.  In  4fNe.  I9L 
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CALia[^  I.  C  ftie  eaperor,  received  ihis  sur- 
wtme  fW»i  0ii  wearing  to  ihe  camp,  ihe  Odiga, 
a  military  covering  li>r  the  le^'.  lie  wa^  :»uti 
of  Germaoicus  by  Agrippiaa,  auU  giaudaou  lo 
Tiberius.  During  the  lirsi  eight  inutiihs  ot  his 
Rigii|Romeexpcrie»ce«i  univeraii  jurosperitj ; 
ihe  exile*  were  recalled,  laxea  were  remitted, 
and  profli:<  ii'  iti missetl;  but  Caligula  soun 
became  pKiud,  uamuu,  and  cruel.  Ue  buik  a 
temple  to  himsell',  and  ordered  his  bead  to  be 
placed  nnthc  ima;,'c> ol  ihe  f,'LHls,\vhile  lie  wislied 
lo  imiiate  ilic  thunders  aiul  jKiwer  ul  Jupilci. 
The  statues  ot  all  great  men  were  removed,  as 
if  Rune  would  aouoer  l<«rgetber  vmuesin  their 
■hwfiee ;  and  the  em|ierwr  appeared  in  public 
places  in  the  mo^sl  inder -iit  mnnrifr,  eiicniira|;ed 
rt^uery, coiMtniiied  luccst  u  uh  liis  ihrcesi'iiers, 
and  esuiblished  public  places  of  prostitution. 
He  oAen  amused  himself  with  putting  innocent 

Eeople  lo  death ;  he  attempted  to  famish  Rome 
y  a  monopoly  ol  corn  ;  and  as  he  was  pleased 
with  the  greaiest  disasters  which  befell  his  sub^ 
iecis,  he  often  widwd  line  Rowans  bad  bur  one 
nc:j(l  thni  he  mi^hl  have  the  gratif>:T'inn  tn 
Strike  iloff.  Wild  beasts  were  cofisianily  led 
aa  hit  pnlaee  with  human  victims;  and  a  fa- 
vourite oorse  was  made  highprieM  and  coosui, 
and  kept  in  marble  apartments,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  valuable  trappinj?s  and  pearls 
the  Roman  empire  could  furnish.  Caligula 
bailt  abridge  upwards  of  three  miles  in  the  sea ; 
and  would,  nernapa,  have  shown  himself  more 
tyraunical,  had  not  Chsreas,  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life, 
with  othen  cquaUjr  tired  with  his  cruelties  and 
the  insults  that  were  oflered  with  impunity  to 
ihf  p-  rsons  at)d  feeling^s  of  the  Romans.  In 
con^eqaeoce  of  this,  the  tyrant  was  murdered 
Jaaaarf  9Mi,  ia  his  flMi  year,  af^cr  a  rei^  of 
three  years  and  ten  months,  A.  D  11  It  ha' 
been  said  that  Caligula  wrote  a  trcanse  on 
rhetoric ;  bui  his  love  of  learning  is  better  un- 
deistood  ftom  his  atteinpts  to  destroy  the  wri- 
IIbks  of  Homer  and  of  virgtL  Dw.—Sudm. 
in  vilA. —  T\icU.  .Ann. 
Cauum,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander.  Died.  17. 

n.  Of  CasRander  again.<(t  Pol3rpeiehon.  H. 
CkXA.ua,  I.  an  Athenian  appointed  to  make 
peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  his  country. 
Diod.  12  II.  A  son  of  Teincnu.s  who  mur- 
dered his  father  with  the  assistance  of  his  bro- 
tben.  ApMod.  2,  c.  (J.- — ^Ilf.  A  Greek  poet, 
•on  of  Ly.Mmachus.  His  comTv^^iT  ions  are  lost 
He  was  sumaincd  Schocnion,  Irom  his  twisting 
roj'es  (nxoiroi)  through  povertv.  Atken.  10. 
—IV.  A  partial  hi.<orian  of  Syracuse.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Sicilian  wars,  and  was 
wcH  rewarded  bv  Apalhocles,  because  ho  had 
shown  him  in  a  favourable  view.  Atken,  I'Z — 
DitfTifs.      y.  Aa  Athenian,  grcailf  revered 

for  his  patriotism,   nrodot.  R,  r.  121.  VI. 

A  sooiWyer.  VII.  An  AUienian,  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  against  Philip,  whose  ships  he 

took.  Ac  VIII.  A  rich  Athenian,  who  libe- 

^  rated  Cimon  from  privjn.  on  condition  of  mar- 
rrin^  his  sister  and  wif--  F.li  iniee.   C.  Nrp.  and 

FluL  in  Cim.  IX.  An  historian,  who  wrote 

aa  exptaaalioB  of  Ihe  poems  of  Alcaras  and 
Sappho. 

•  CALUcmrs,  a  Greek  poet,  some  of  whose 
apiirrams  are  preservnl  in  the  Anthologia.  | 
Cai.tiaA»  aa  Athcaian,  whose  house  was] 


not  searched  on  account  of  hii>  receni  marna^ 
when  an  inquiry  was  made  aAo-  the  raooey  (p^ 

en  by  Harpnln^,  Ac.    Pint,  in  fffmo^lh 

CALucKATiji,  i.  aa  Alheuiui),  wnosei/ed  up- 
on the  sovereignly  of  Syracuse,  by  imposing  ud> 
on  Dion  when  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  Ho 
was  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Dionysius,  aAcr 
rn  Tiiii-'  tliir'i  en  months.  He  isr4illed  ^>Witp- 
mt»  by  M»u»e  auUiur».  C.  AVp.  in  iJian.^— 
11.  An  officer  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
treasures  of  Sush  by  Alejcander.    Curt.  5,  c, 

•J.  III.  An  artist,  who  made,  wiili  ivi-ry. 

anls  and  other  insects  so  small  iliut  tticy  couia 
scarcely  be  sent.  It  is  said  ihai  he  eiigravad 
aom«  of  Homer's  verMsnpoo  a  grain  of  lajHei. 
Plin.  7,  r  ei  ^.fUiun.  V.  //.  1,  c.  17. 

CALU<.:«ATinAs,  I.  a  Spariaji,  who  Kiicceedffc 
Lv^aoder  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took 
Meihymna,  and  routed  the  Athenian  fleet  on- 
der  Cfonon.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  near 
the  Argioosae,  in  a  naval  batile,  H.  C.  4(>G. 

Di4>d.  IX—XenMk.  Aut  G.  11.  One  of 

the  fbnr  ainbassadors  sent  by  the  LaeedsHBoiH- 

r.T]'--  !n  Darius,  upon  the  rupture  of  ibetr  aUt> 
ance  with  Alexander.    Curl.  3,  c.  13. 

CAtuntw,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,  con> 
temporary  with  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  his  abili- 
ties with  commendation.  CU.  in  Brut.  ^4.— 
Pmierc.  0,  3a 

CauImacboSi  I.  an  historian  and  foei  uf  Cy- 
rene,  sou  of  Battus  and  Meaatma,  and  pupil  to 
Hermocrn;e«j  thr  ?rrammarian.  He  had,  in  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  kept  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes 
amoag  his  pupilSi  whose  iagratittide  obli^ 
Callimaehus  to  ladi  him  seyerely  in  a  satirical 
poem,  under  ihf  name  of  Bis,  ^Vid.  ApoUo- 
nius.) The  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  an  imitation  of  tbia: 
piece.  He  wrote  a  work  in  120  books  on  famous 
men,  besides  thr  trrr\;:<^r~  on  birds  ;  butofallhis 
numerous  composiiions,  only  31  cpitjrajns.  an 
elegy,  and  some  hymns  on  the  gods,  are  ox'.ani ; 
the  best  editions  of  which  are  that  of  Emesias 
9  vols.  9vo.  L.  Bat  1761,  and  that  of  Vulcani- 
u-;,  l'2mo.  Anl%vorp,  I'^^l.  Propertins  styled 
himseif  ihe  Jitrman  CailimacAus.  The  precipe 
time  of  his  death,  aawetl  as  of  his  binh.  is 
unknown.  Profert.  4,  el.  1,  v.  fio  —  CiV.  'I\i<c. 
1,  c.  84.— f/orfll  2,  cp.  2,  v.  m  —QMimil.  10, 

c  1.  II.  An  Athenian  general,  killed  in  liie 

battle  of  li^ralhun.  His  bodv  was  found  ia 
an  erect  pbstare,  all  covered  with  woDada. 
PUU. — A  ColopboaiaD,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Homer.  Hat 

Calijmepon,  a  partisan  of  Phodoiiat  Athciia» 
condemned  by  the  populace. 

Cai.uiw8,  an  orator,  who  is  said  to  hare  fersi 
invented  elcfjant  poetry,  B.  C.  i  iH.    Some  of 
bis  verses  are  lo  be  found  in  Stohoeus.  Atkc^ 
— SM.  13. 

CAtMPATiR A, daughter  of  Diapora«;,  and  wife 
of  Callianax,  the  athlete,  went  disguised  iQ 
mtB*8  clodias^  with  her  son  Pisidonis,  to  the 
Olympic  games.  When  Pisidonis  was  declar- 
ed victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  through  ex- 
cess of  j  v.  nn  !  was  arrested,  as  women  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  there  on  pain  of  death. 
The  victory  of  her  j«on  obtained  her  release; 
r\rrl  a  law  wns  inslnntlv  made  which  forbndc 
any  wrestlers  to  appear  but  naked.  Patts.  5.  c. 
U,  1.6,  c.  7. 

1  CALi.fraoiitLapainlerof8amQ8,fhaHNiar«ir 
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his  bt»orical  pieces.    Plin.  10,  c.  36.  II.  A 

phiUnciyhor,  wbo  mtde  ibe  mmmhhr^mmmi  coa- 
mttL  in  plessnre  joined  to  the  love  of  honesty. 

This  .system  wa.s  oppoicd  t'V  ('icero.  QiueU. 
Acad.  4,  c.  131  aod  m.   «Ls  UJ^.  3,  c.  1  It). 

Cauupiiron,  a  ceiebraied  <laiieiDg-ma.sier, 
who  had  EpaminottdM  among  his  pupils.  C. 
Nep.  in  Epam. 

UALi.iptd,or  Cauppis,  I.  an  Alhenian,  disci- 
ple loPlalo.  Ue  destroyed  l>iun,  &c  Ku^. 
CaUiertUu.  C.  N^.  U  iMew.  il.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  wrute  a  history  of  ( >r(  hoiii>nu>s. 

JPtm*.  6,  c.  "20.  111.  A  philasopher.  Jhog. 

im  iGn».  IV.  A  general  uf  the  Athenians 

when  the  Qaolx  invaded  Qinece  bf  TAenaopy- 
Is.   Pmmt.  1,  c.  3. 

Caulistbia,  a  fejrtival  at  Lesbos,  during  which 
all  liie  women  presented  tbemitelves  in  the  tem- 
pib  uf  Jano,  and  the  ftiresa  was  rewarded  in  a 
poLUc  manner.  There  wa.s  aNo  an  institution 
of  the  same  kind  araonj^  the  I'.irrhiisians,  first 
made  hy  Cypsohis,  whose  wife  was  honoured 
wink  tlM  fini  prise.  The  fileaos  had  one  also, 
in  which  the  ihirM  nan  iccatfad  as  a  priae  a 
complete  soil  af  anMw,  vhkh  1m  dadieaMd  to 
Minerva. 

CAi.tJ»mfat«i|  L  aOreek,  who  wrote  a  ht5- 
lary  of  his  own  country,  in  ten  books,  beginning 
ftoia  the  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and  Greece, 
down  Uj  the  plunderint?  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
by  Philomelas.  Diod.  U.— — II.  A  man  who, 
with  oiiMfB,  anemplad  to  aipel  the  garrison  or 
Demetrius  from  Athen*.    Pnly/tn.  5,  c.  17.  

III.  A  philosopher  of  Olyntbas,  intimate  with 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  orien- 
tal ttpeditioo,  in  the  capacity  of  a  precaf^,  and 
to  whom  he  had  been  recomtnended  byhn  mend 
and  master  Aristotle.  He  refused  to  pay  divine 
hoooOTB  to  the  king,  for  which  he  was  accused 
of  etMuairaey,  mutilated,  and  exposed  lu  wild 
beasts,  a ra^i^  about  in  chain«,  till  Lysimachus 
gave  him  poison,  which  cmled  together  his  tor- 
tures and  ais  life,  B.  C.  32>^.  None  of  his  com- 
posiUoas  an  eztanu  8,  c.  6.—PiML  i» 
jUig^ArrUtm.  4— %AMMa.  13,  e.  6  aad  7.  

IV.  A  writer  of  Syhari>.  -V.  A  freedman 

of  LocuUtu.  It  is  said  that  he  ^ave  poison  to 
h»  iMMltr.  PkAmLuciU. 

Cw.T.OToytcaa,  a  celebcHMd  alatiwry  at 
Thebes.    Patt.t.9,  c.  l& 

Cau^stbatts,  I.  an  Athenian,  appointed 
feneral  with  Timothens  and  Chabrias,  again.st 
Lacedbemoa.  DM.  IS.— ~II.  An  orator  of 
Aphidna,  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  mo=:f 
eloquent  of  his  age.— — IIL  An  Athenian  ora- 
lar«  tirilh  whom  Demosthen^  made  an  intimate 
accuaintanee,  afier  he  had  heard  him  plead. 
j&m^^^~-^y.  A  Greek  hblorlan.pniiKd  hjr 
Din%v^.  rfyi-^Y.  A  comic  poet,  rival  of  Aris- 
tophanes. 

CAUJxiifoa,  I.  a  general  who  p(>riahed  hf 

famine.  -II.  An  Athenian,  imprisonod  for 

pa.<(sinff  sentence  of  death  upon  some  pri.soners. 
Diod.  13. 

CAiMoaMiA,  a  daoghter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was 
Julias  Oaesai^fimnh  wife.  Thanight  previous 

to  her  hnsband's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  the 
roof  of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
kaai  imtibed  in  her  arms;  and  on  that  account 
she  attemjited,  but  in  vain,  to  detain  him  at 
fanow.  After  Casar's  murder,  she  placed  herself 
niirlhapatnMge of M. Antony.  SkuLUM. 


C*LruuKsn;:>  B»otia,  I.  a  noble  Roman,  bribeo 
bf  Jugurtha.  It  is  said  that  he  muidered  hfe 
wives  whea  asleep.  Ff 97,  e.  9l— — 'II.  Cra»> 

sus,  a  patrician,  who  went  with  Re^'ulus  against 
the  Massyli.  Hu  was  .suued  by  the  euemv.  40 
heailompted  to  plunder  one  of  iK<>'j".cwnaiaad 
he  was  ordered  to  be  sacrihced  to  Neptuniv 
Bisaltia,  the  king's  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  gave  htm  an  opportunity  ot"  e-scaping 
and  conquering  her  father.  Calphurnius  return- 
ed victorious,  and  Bisaltia  destroyed  heraelf. 
 -III.  A  man  wlm  conspired  a^ninst  the  em- 
peror Nerva.  IV.  Galerianus,  sun  d  Pim), 

put  to  death,  &c.  TadL  BitL  \,  c.  11.— 
V.  Piso,  condemned  for  using  seditiooj  words 

against  Tiberius.    TlacU.  Hist.  4,  c.  21.  VI. 

Another,  famon.s  for  his  abstinence.  Val.  Max. 
4,  c.  3.— VII.  Tuus,  a  Latin  poet,  born  in 
Sicily,  in  the  afe  of  Dioclesian,  Jieven  of  whose 
eclogues  arc  extant,  and  generally  found  with 
the  works  of  tlie  [k>cis  who  have  written  on 
hunting.  Though  abounding  in  many  beauti* 
ful  lines,  thejr  are,  however,  greatly  ioferior  to 
the  eteganee and  siinpliciiy  of  Virgil.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  ICempher,  4to.  L.  Bat.  172R. 
 Vlil.  A  man  surnamed  Frugi,  who  com- 
posed Anoals,  B.  C.  13a 

CALPtniNiA,  or  CALratTRmA,  a  noble  family  in 
Rome,  derived  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa.  It 
branched  into  the  families  of  the  Pisones, 
Bibulij  Flammae,  Caescnnini,  A^^renates,  die. 
Plt%,  fa  iStaa. 

r<t.ptJB!«nA,  and  Calphdhnia,  Lf.x,  was  en- 
acted A.  U.  C.  60t,  severely  to  punish  such  as 
were  guiltv  of  using  bribes,  ftc.   Cic.  de  Off.  2. 

 1.  A  daughter  of  Marius,  sacrificed  to  the 

go<l5  by  her  fhther,  who  was  advised  to  do  it.  in 
a  dream,  if  he  wished  to  conquer  the  Cimbri. 

PlyU.  in  Parall.  II.  A  woman  who  killed 

herself  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was 
miirdi?red  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius.  PaUrc. 

2,   III.  The  wife  of  J.  Ctesar.  Vid.  Col- 

phiirnui.  IV.  A  favourite  of  the  empcroT 

Claudius,  d^.    TVicti.  Ana. 

GAiosmtM,  a  eoUier  in  tlie  army  cf  Q«t- 
manicus.  When  this  general  wished  to  slab 
himself  with  hi.n  own  sword,  Calusidias  offered 
him  bis,  obsenring  that  il  wis  Aarper.  Tteit. 

I,  illMI.  c  3&. 

Calvas,  Corw.  LiciwroSf  a  femous  orator, 
equally  known  for  writing  iambics.  He  excited 
attention  by  his  animadversions  upon  Cx.sar 
and  Pomp<;y,  and  disputed  the  pum  of  elo- 
quence  with  Cicero.  Ck, «».— Amef.  1,  Sat. 
10,  V.  19. 

Cambyses,  I.  king  of  Persia,  wa.s  son  of  Cyrus 
the  OreaL  He  conquered  ^RyfH,  and  was  so 
offended  at  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians. 

that  he  killed  their  god  j\pis,  and  plundTed 
their  temples.  When  he  wished  to  lake  Peiu- 
sima,  he  placed  at  the  head  nf  his  army  a  num- 
Nt  of  cats  and  doys ;  and  the  Egyptians  refus- 
in?,  in  an  attempt  to  deft^nd  themselves  to  kill 
animals  which  Ihey  rovf^n  n  -''  I  as  divinities, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemv.  Cambyses 
aflei  wards  sent  an  array  of  50,000  men  lo  de> 
stroy  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple,  and  resolved  to 
aWark  the  Carthazinians  and  .Ethiopians  He 
killed  his  brother  Smerdls  from  mere  susoicion, 
and  flayed  alive  a  partial  judge,  whose  sain  ha 
nailed  on  the  judgment-seat,  and  appointed  Mt 
son  fo  mcceed  him,  telling  hbn  to  remmflwr 
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vMieLesat.  Hediedofa.«aUwoaDdhebad 

fiven  hinself  with  his  sword,  as  he  mounted  on 
ondNwk;  and  the  Egyptians  otxierved,  thai  it 

was  the  same  place  on  which  he  had  wounded 
rtieir  god  Avis,  and  ihai  iherelore  he  wa.s  visited 
by  the  hana  of  the  gods.  His  death  happened 
581  years  before  Chrisu  He  left  no  issue  to 
succeed  him,  and  his  throne  was  asurped  by  the 
inagi,  and  ascended  by  Darius  soon  alter.  Ile- 

c.  3.     '11.  A  penon  ofolMeiireorigin,  to  whom 

king  Astyagcs  pave  liLs  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage.  The  king,  who  had  been  lerrified  by 
dreams  which  threatened  the  loss  uf  ins  crown 
by  the  band  of  bis  daughter's  son,  bad  taken 
this  step  in  hopes  that  the  children  of  so  igno- 
ble a  bed  would  ever  remain  in  obscurity.  He 
was  disappointed.  Cyrus,  Mandaue's  son^  de- 
(hroned  nun  when  grown  to  manhood.  Her^ 
dot.  !,  C  46,  107,  t^c  —Jnflin.  1,  c.  4. 

Camerinus,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem 
00  the  taking  of  Troy  by  Hercules.     Ovid.  4, 

ex  Pont.  el.  16»t.  19.  'Some  of  the  family  of 

the  CamerinI  were  distinguished  for  their  zeal 
05  citizens,  as  well  as  for  tneir  abilities  as  scho- 
lars, among  whom  was  Sulpicius,  commissioned 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  go  to  Athens  to  collect 
the  best  of  Solon's  laws.   Juv.  7,  V.  90. 

Camiixa.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Camiluts,  I.  (L.  Furius,)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, called  a  second  Romulos  from  his  services 
to  his  conntrf .  He  was  banished  by  the  people 
f:>r  distribuim?,  contrary  to  his  vow,  the  spoils 
he  bad  obtained  at  Veil.  During  his  exile 
RMne  was  b<  si(  f,'ed  by  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus.  In  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes  the  be- 
sieged Romans  elected  him  dictator,  and  he  for- 
cj)".  their  ingratitude, and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  country,  which  he  delivered,  after  it  had 
heen  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
inv.  He  died  in  the  90th  year  of  hi';  age,  B.  C. 
SUS,  after  he  had  been  five  limes  dictator,  once 
censor,  three  times  intcrrex,  twice  a  miliuiry 
tribune,  and  obtained  four  triumphs.  He  con- 
qnered  the  Hemic!,  Tolsci,  Latin!,  and  Btru- 
rims;  and  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from 
their  intentions  of  leaving  Rome  to  reside  at 
Veil.  When  he  besieged  Fa!  i^ei,  he  rejected, 
•with  proper  indiopnation,  the  offers  of  a  school- 
master, who  baa  betrayed  into  his  hands  the 
aons  of  the  most  worthy  citizens.  Plui.  in  vita. 
—Liv.  b.—Flor.  1,  c  13.— Diod.  li.—  Virg. 

Mn.  6, 7.8SS.  11.  A  name  of  Mercury.  

in.  .\n  intimate  friend  of  Cicero. 

Camissares,  a  governor  of  part  of  Cilicia, 
father  lo  Daiames.   C.  Nep.  in  Dot. 

Camma,  a  woman  of  Oalatia,  who  avenged 
the  death  of  her  husband  Sihetns  npmi  hts  mnr- 
dLTcr  Sinorix,  by  making  him  drink  in  a  cup,  of 
which  the  liquor  was  poisoned,  on  pretence  of 
marrfhig  him,  arcordm^to  the  eastern  of  their 
rountry,  which  required  that  the  bridegroom 
nnd  hi«  bride  should  drink  out  of  the  same  ves- 
sel. She  escaped  by  refusing  to  drink  OB  pre- 
tence of  iUness.  Polm.  3. 

CawXwa  Laar,  or  Julian  acmrian  bw,  was 
enacted  by  J.  Ca^tar,  A.  IT.  C.  091,  to  diTide 
some  lands  among  the  people. 

Campaspk,  and  Panca«tb,  a  beantifiil  eon- 
eid>ine  of  Alexander,  whom  the  kine  gare  to 
Apelles,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  as 
In  4nw  her  .pielnre.  It  is  sai^  that  from 
388 


this  beauty  the  pamter  oopied  the  thousand 
charms  U  Jus  Ymm  ftnadaawni.  PUm.  ak 
e.  la 

C  AMULOGiNus,  a  Gaul,  raised  to  great  honours 
by  Cxsar  for  his  military  abilities.  Cat.  BdL 
G.  7,  c.  57. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  .Ethiopia,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  so  prudent  and  meritorious  that  her 
successors  always  bore  her  name.  She  was 
blind  oi  one  eye.  Plm,  6L  e.  2i^iHo.  64.- 

Candaules,  or  MyRsiLtm,  son  of  Myrsus, 
was  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae  who  sai  on  the 
throne  0f  Lydia.  He  showed  his  wife  aakid 
to  Gygas  one  of  his  ministers ;  and  the  qneen 
was  so  incensed,  that  she  ordered  Orges  to  mar* 
der  her  husband,  718  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  AAer  this  murder,  Gyges  married  the 
queen  and  ascended  the  throne.  Jhutim,  1,  e. 
l.—Herodot.  1,  c.  7,  &c.—Plvt.  Symph. 

CanepuOria,  fe:>tivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Diana, 
in  which  all  maniaseaUe  wonca  oftradscaall 
baskets  to  the  deity,  and  received  the  mam  of 
Oinepkora;  whence  statues  representing  wo- 
men in  that  auitude  were  called  by  the  aana 
apiwUation.   Cie.  ns  Verr.  4. 

Ca.vicui.ares  DfEs,  certain  days  in  the  sum- 
mer, m  which  the  star  Canis  is  said  to  mflueoce 
the  season,  and  to  make  the  days  mora  vam 
during  its  ^pearaace.  Atanilius. 

CAimiRni,  a  triba«e  who  proposed  « law  Id 
empower  Pompey  to  go  onlv  with  two  lictors,  to 
reconcile  Ptolemy  and  the  Alexandrians,  nu. 
in  Pomp. 

C.  Caninius  RcBtuis,  a  consul  with  J.  Cassr 
after  the  death  of  Trebonios.  He  was  consal 
only  for  seven  hours,  because  his  predecessor 
died  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  be  was  cho- 
sen only  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day; 
whence  Cicero  observed,  that  Rome  was  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  vigilance,  as  he  bad  not 
slept  during  the  whole  time  of  bis  conaolih^ 
Cu.  7,  ad  Fam.  ep.  Z^-^PtoL  s»  Ces. 

Cakistius,  a  LacedaeoMmiao  coarier,  who  ran 
1200  stadia  in  one  day.    Plin.  7,  c.  20. 

CANrus,  a  poet  of  Gades,  contemporaiT  with 
Martial.  He  was  so  naturally  meny  «t  to 
always  laughed.    .Af^r/.  1.  pp. 

Cantharus,  I.  a  famous  sculptor  of  Sicyon. 
Paus.  6,  c.  17.  II.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens. 

CANULiBius,  C.  a  tribune  of  the  people  cf 
Rome,  A.  TJ.  C.  8ML  who  made  a  lawtoraadsr 
it  constitutional  for  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
to  intermarry.  It  ordained,  also,  thai  one  of 
the  ooneab  snould  be  yearly  chosen  from  the 
plebeians.   Liv.  4,  c.  3,  6tc.—Plor.  1,  c.  17 

CanOstos,  a  Greek  historian  under  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  PhU. 

CAi^-nca  TniEanxus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  pai^ 
pie,  who,  like  Cieero,rarMMiil7  attacked  AMeny 
when  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state.  His  sa- 
tire cast  him  his  life.  Patrrcvl.  2,  c.  64.— 
ir.  A  Roman  actor.    Pint,  in  BffiL 

CiPANEca.    Vid.  Part  IIL 

CxraiAA,  I.  all  elegiac  poet  in  the  nf^  of  J. 

Crpsar.    Ovid,  dt  Pont,  4.  el.  16,  v.   \\. 

Manianus,  a  Carthaginian,  A.  D.  490,  v^ 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Merewy  wad 
Philology,  ana  in  praise  of  the  lil-ernl  arts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Walihardi^ ,  8*n.  BenM^ 
1183. 
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•d  Afrippn  againsi  Cras'sti^.— Pfl'^rrcwZ.  ^,  c 

€9.  II.  Ft»nteius,  a  man  sent  by  Antony  lu 

itrul«  his  disputes  with  Augustu.<«.   Horat.  1, 

ilM.  5,  V.  3:1.  Hi.  An  iiislonao  oi'  Lycia, 

who  wrote  an  accoont  of  kaarift  in  eight 

CAftTOLiM  LuDi,  games  yearly  celebrated  at 
Home  tn  tKinour  ot  Jupiter,  wIm>  prewired  the 
CapUul  i'rom  the  Gauls. 

CAPiTOMNUs,  (Julius,)  an  author  in  Diocle- 
sinn's  rei;?n,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  lite 
of  Vents,  Aotooiniis  Pins,  the  GordianSi  Ac 
MKMt  of  which  atv  now  loat  ' 

CApsiC(fk!ft7ti,  a  si(»n  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
■ppears  28  stars  in  the  t'orm  uf  a  goat,  suppu^ 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  goat  AnmtlMea,  which 
fed  Jupiter  with  her  milk.  Some  maintain  that 
It  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a  goat  when 
friijhti'iied  at  the  approach  of  Typhon.  Wh«?n 
the  suo  enters  this  sign  it  is  winter  solstice,  or 
ihehAseatnwhlhilheTeu.  ilfsMl.  9  and  4 

—Hornt.  !,  oI  \%  V.  Vi^B^^  Olbi  HM,  P. 

A.  vi,  c  J^. 

CAPRintiAi.is,  a  day  sacred  to  Talcan,  on 
which  the  Atheiutnsoflhfd  him  rnoMf*  F%in. 
11,  c.  15. 

C  apvs  Svi.ttos,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reipned 
twen^^ight  years.    Dionys.  Hal. —  Virg. 

'Caractacus,  a  kint?  of  the  Briton?;,  ronqn?r- 
ed  by  an  officer  of  Claudius  Caestir,  A.  D.  47. 
T»eU.  Awt.  \%  c.  33  and  37. 

CAftimn,  L  one  of  the  {{cnidtdai,  the  flnt 
who  laid  the  foniidttiToa  of  the  Ifeeedonhm  em- 
pire,  B.C.  814.  He  rook  Edessa  and  rci^n  r! 
twenty-eight  years,  which  he  spent  in  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  the  gOVenraMBt  of  his 
newly-foondcd  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Perdicca<5.  Juslm.  7,  c.  1. — Palere.  I,  c.  6. 
—  —11  A  ^en^r;U  of  Alexander.    C^r/  7. 

CABAOMtM,  a  tyrant  of  Britain  for  seven 
^nonri,  A.  D.  9B9. 

Carro,  I.  a  Romn  orator,  who  killed  him.sclf 
because  he  could  not  curb  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  hwieountrjrnien.   Cic.  in  Brut.  If. 

Cnens,  a  son  of  the  orator  Carbo,  who  embraced 
the  party  of  Marios,  and  after  the  Heath  of  Cin- 
na  sii.  ■  r  Ir  1  ;ii  the  government.  II^'  vca-s  kill- 
ed in  Spam,  tn  bis  third  consulship^by  order  of 
Poinpey  VtL  iMbae.  9,  c.  13.  HI.  An  ora- 
tor von  of  Carho  the  orator,  killed  by  the  army 
when  dc'iirons  of  re-^'stablishing  the  ancient 
nsilttary  di.wnline.    Cic.  in  Brut. 

GAadNra.  i.  a  tragic  poet  of  AgnfeMttm,  in 
the  ape  of  Philio  or  Macedon.  He  wwie  on 


n.  A 


man  of  Rhegium,  who  exposed  hiN  i>on  Agatho- 
des  on  aeeoimt  of  mme  uncommon  dreaan  duf* 
feig  ht«!  wife'«;  pregnancy.    Dind.  19. 

CAaciKUs,  a  constellation,  the  same  as  the 
Cancer.    lAuan.  9,  536. 

OtfrtMM,  (M.  Aurelitw,)  *  Booian  who  at- 
temptedto  <mec<ed  hiw1h(herOaima»em[XTor. 
He  wri-;  riTTious  for  hi^;  r|-  S;iitcheries  and  cruel- 
ties. D)o  l<  vinn  defeated  him  in  Dalmatia,  and 
ho  was  kill -  I  i  v  a  soldier  whuM  wUhhs  had 
ekbnnched,  A.  D 

C«aMB!>rrii.FJi,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honoar 
of  Carmenta,  celebrated  thf-  \\ih  nf  Jannary, 

the  Porta  Carmentalis,  below  the  c^piloL 
iMUiifmiMMMdih  KMdir  tteBv- 


man  motruns  pMliie  and  telr  lifaoan  «M)r.. 

Liv.  1,  c.  7. 

Carnbades,  a  pbiloiopber  of  Cyrene  m  Ai 
lica,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  ne« 
Academy,  i'hc  Athenians  mm  him,  with  Dixy 
genes  the  aleie  and  Orftolatn  the  peripateiie 
Rs  im'  n.ssadors  lo  Roinr,  B  C  155.    'I  tie  Ro- 
man youth  were  exiremclv  lunU  of  liie  compaai 
of  these  learned  philosoimem;  iflkl  hHmm  CW^ 
neadcs,  in  a  speech,  haci  given  an  accurate  nno 
judicious  dissertation  upon  justice,  and  m  ano- 
ther speech  confuted  all  the  arguments  he  har 
adraiHied,  and  appareoity  giTtn  no  eTiatmoe  to 
thevinne  hahndfioanR&eoaincnded;  a 
port  prevailed  ail  over  Rome,  that  n  Grpcian 
was  come,  who  had  so  captivated  by  his  wordi 
the  risinff  gentratfaMi,  that  ihev  forgot  thalr 
Qsnal  amusements  and  ran  mad  after  pbiloso* 
phy.    When  this  reached  the  ears  of  Cato  the 
censor,  he  ^ve  immc'lin'e   atnliLDcc  ij  the 
Athenian  arabassador>s  in  the  senate,  and  dis- 
nined  them  hi  haste,  expressing  bis  apprehan* 
sion  of  their  corruptinf^  the  opinions  ot  the  Ro- 
man people,  wtiuse  only  profession,  Ue  sternly 
observed,  was  arms  and  war.  Cameades  de- 
nied that  any  thing  could  be  perceived  or  indei^ 
stood  in  the  world  -,  and  he  was  the  first  who 
intrtxiuccd  a  iii  i'.ersal  suspension  of  assent. 
Ue  died  in  the  90ih  year  of  hi«i  age,  B.  C.  138. 
Cic.  ad  AtHe.  \%  ep.  89.  tk  Oret.  1  and  ^—Plin. 
7,  c.  ^.—LadanHvs  5,  c.  14.—  VaL  Max.  8,  c.  8. 

Carnba,  a  festival  ob^rved  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  bat  more  particularly  at  Sparta, 
whefe  it  was  %m  instttuted,  ahoot  675  B.  O. 
in  honoar  of  Apollo  snrnamed  GsnMcs.  II 
la<r.'(i  nine  davs,  and  was  an  iniiiaiii m  nf  ihe 
manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CARPOPHdaos,  an  actor  greatly  etieened  ^Ojf 
Domitian.    Martial. — Jttv.  6.  v.  198.  i 

Carrinate-s,  Secx'sdus,  a  poor  but  ing^ 
nious  rhetorician,  who  came  from  Athens  to 
Rome,  where  the  boldness  of  his  expression, 
e^peemlff  agaln.^  tyrannical  power,  exposei 
him  to  Calii^ula's  reselltllMn^  who  hani»h«d 
him.    Juv.  7,  V.  206. 

Carviijus,  I.  a  king  of  Britain,  who  attacked 
Cesar's  naval  station  by  order  of  Cassive- 

lannns,  Ac.    Cos.  Bell.  O.  5,  o.  «2.  11. 

Spnrius,  a  Roman  who  made  a  \:\Ti;i--  image  of 
the  breastplates  taken  from  the  Samnttes,  and 

placed  it  in  the  capitol.   Plm.  S4,  c.  7.  III. 

The  first  Roman  wli. .  Hv^rced  his  wife  during 
the  space  at  above  WO  years.  This  was  Ibr 
barrenness,  B.  C.  tDl.  Dfmff.  HA  X-^VA 
Max.  9,  c.  1. 

CAiHTa,  I.  a  Roman  emperor  wlio  succeeded 
Frol'ii'^.  TTp  'v  r\s  a  prndont  and  n^^tirc  fTK  ral-, 
he  conquered  the  Sarmatians.  and  continued  the 
Piersian  war  which  his  predceenor  had  com- 
menced. He  reiened  two  year?,  and  di>d  oa 
the  h«nlr«  of  the  Tigris,  as  he  wa.s  gointr  m  an 
expedition   asjainst  Persi.i,   A.  D.  2fl3.  He 

made  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  NumeriantuL 
Omars  t  and  aas  Ms  many  virttwa  had  prowbei 

the  Romans  happiness,  he  was  made  r\       af  f?r 

death.    EMrop.  II.  One  of  those  who  a^ 

tempted  to  scale  the  rock  Aoiinn,hf  opisr  of 
Alexander.    Curt.  8,  e.  11. 

Casca,  one  of  CsBsarV  ajwawins,  who  ga*a 
him  the  first  blow.   PhU.  in  C a^. 

Cassanimbi,  s(m  of  Anttpater,  made  hin»^f 
flWtar  «tf  MMlania^r  Uv  *  * 
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«vheic  be  reigoed  for  18  jrears.  He  mar- 
rieil  Tbessalonica,  the  staler  of  Alexander,  to 
amngUMB  hinaelf  «a  hit  throne.  OiymptMA, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  wished  to  keep  the 
IdBgdom  of  Macedonia  fur  Alexander's  young 
rhiklrpn;  and  iherefoie  she  destroyed  the  reia- 
tma  t4  Cauander,  who  hoaegad  hsr  in  the 
town  of  Pydna,andiiaibcrtoilfliilk  ttoaMai, 
with  hereon  Alexanaer,  and  BaraflMLthaMall^ 
er  of  Uerculeii,  both  wives  of  AlWBMrier, 
ilHHtod  the  fate  of  Olympias  with  lhair  «hil- 
dnb.  Antigonus,  who  haa  been  for  some  tftne 
vpm  friendly  terms  with  Cassander,  declared 
war  against  him ;  and  Cassander,  lo  make  him- 
arif  woal  with  hi>  advenaiy,  made  a  league 
with  Li^iiioaehaaaiid  Selteeiw,  and  obtdDed  a 
memorable  victor)-  at  Ipsus,  B.  C.  301.  He 
died  three  years  atler  this  victory,  of  a  dropsy. 
His  son  Antipater  killed  his  BoOMr,  and  for 
this  anaatarai  murder  he  wa«  pat  to  death  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  who,  to  strenpihen  him- 
self, invited  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
trom  Asia.  Demetrios  took  adTanlage  of  the 
tevilMiaB,  and  pot  to  death  Alexaiider,  and 
canded  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pim$,  1,  c. 
9i^Di0d.  \9.-~Juslin.  12,  13,  &c 

CASBAinMu,  a  dmoehter  of  Priam  and  He* 
evba,  WIS  paawoaaidy  loved  by  Apollo,  who 
fiwaiaed  to  grant  her  whatever  she  might  re- 
quire. She  asked  the  power  of  knowing  futu- 
rity; and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  it,  she 
lUgMed  Apolla  The  god.  ia  his  disappoint- 
ment declared  that  no  credtt  or  lelianee  should 
ever  be  put  upon  her  predicljoas,  however  true 
and  faithful  they  might  be.  She  was  looked 
opon  by  the  Trcmos  asinftaae,  and  ahe^waa 
oveii  eoiifaed,  and  her  prcdiciloiia  wcfo  dim- 

Crded.  She  was  rourted  by  many  princes 
ring  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  division  of  the 
apoib  of  Troy,  Agamemnon,  who  was  ena- 
moured of  her,  took  her  as  his  wife,  and  return- 
ed with  her  to  Greece.  She  repeatedly  foretold 
to  him  the  sudden  calamities  that  awaited  his 
return ;  but  he  gave  no  credit  to  her,  aad  was 
aawwriwaled  by  hb wife  Clyiemweati  a.  CassaiH 
dra  shared  his  fate,  and  saw  all  her  pmphrcies 
but  loo  trulv  fulfilled.  Vid.  Acamemnon. 
M$a^  «n  Agam.—Umner.  11.  1.3.  v.  363.  Od.  4. 
— Or/rm.  fab.  117.— Ftr^.  /fS».  2.  v.  846,  Ac— 
Q.  OiUA.  13,  V.  eWrtf .  tw  Trimd.—Paus. 
I,  c.  16,  I.  3,  c.  19. 

Casbu  Lrx,  was  enacted  by  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,  A.  U.  C.  619.  ByH  no  maa  eaodemaed 
or  deprived  of  military  power  wa.^  permitted  to 

enter  the  senaie-house.  Another,  enacted 

by  C.  Cassios,  the  praetor,  to  choose  .<some  of 
the  plebeiMS  to  be  admitted  among  the  patri- 

oiana.^  ^Another,  A.  V.  C.  61C  to  malie  the 

suffrages  of  the  Roman  people  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  ordained  that  they  should  be  re- 
vived upon  tablets.  Cie.  in  Lof.— Another, 
A.  U.  C.  267,  to  make  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tories taken  from  the  Hem  lei,  half  to  the  Roman 

people  and  half  to  the  Latins.  Another, 

enacted  A.  U.  C.fiO&togmntaoonsnlar  power 
lo  P.  Anieioa  and  Oetavins  on  die  day  they 
Irimnphed  over  Macedonia.  Liv. 

CAmoDdRrn,  a  great  statesman  and  writer 
in  the  6th  cent!) rv.  He  died  A .  D.  562,  at  the 
age  of  IOC  H  isV  >rk5  were  aditad  \n  Oband- 
Iv,  ana.  LeadoD,  1733. 
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reign  authority  when  J.  Caesar  made  a  dHMM 
upon  Britain.    Ceu.  Bell.  G.  5^  c.  19,  dM. 
C  Assnw,  (C.)  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  whoanda 

himself  known  by  being  tin>t  quaestor  lo  Crassus 
in  his  expedition  agaiQ.->(  Parihia,  from  which 
he  extricated  hinisell  wiili  uncommon  address* 
He  foUowed  the  ioteresiof  Fompqri  and  when 
Ommi  tad  «teiaod  the  vieioiy  m  the  plainae/ 
Ptandin,  Cassius  was  one  of  those  who  owed 
their  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  He 
married  Junia,  the  si^er  of  Bntai^  and  wiih 
him  he  resolved  to  murder  the  man  to  whtim  he 
was  indebted  lor  hts  life,  on  account  of  his  0|>> 
pressive  ambition  ;  and  before  he  stabbed 
sar,  he  addfessed  himself  to  the  statue  of  Paa»> 
pey.  When  the  peovteces  were  divided  among 
Caesar's  murderers,  Cassius  received  Africa; 
and  when  his  pariv  had  lost  ground  at  Rome, 
by  the  snjperior  inmience  of  Angiwus  and  M. 
Antony,  be  retired  to  Philippi,  with  his  friend 
Brutus  and  their  adherents.  In  the  baule  that 
was  fought  there,  the  wing  which  Ca^i^ius  com- 
manded was  defeated,  ana  his  camp  if  as  nlan> 
dered.  bi  this  nnsoeeessftil  moment  be  sudden- 
ly pave  np  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  looses, 
and  concluded  that  Brutus  was  conquered  and 
ruined  as  well  as  him.self  Fearful  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  be  ordered  one  of  his  f reed- 
men  to  mn  him  through,  and  he  perished  by 
that  very  sword  which  had  given  wounds  to 
Csesar.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  mag- 
nificent Ameral  by  his  friend  Brutus,  who  de- 
clared over  him  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  If  he  wsus  brave,  he  was 
equally  learned.    Some  of  his  letters  are  still 

extant  among  Cieero'acfnstlea  Hewas^atocl 
Ibnower  of  tte  doctrine  of  Epicama.  He  was 

often  too  rash  and  \oo  violent;  and  many  of  the 
wrong  steps  which  Brutus  took  are  to  be  as* 
cribed  to  ine  prevailinir  advice  of  Cassioa.  Ha 
is  allowed  by  Palercolos  to  have  been  a  better 
commander  than  Brutus,  though  a  less  sincere 
friend.  The  day  after  Casar's  murder  he 
dined  at  the  hooae  of  Antony,  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  then  a  dagger  eonecnled  in  hii 
bosom ;  Yes,  (replied  he,)  if  you  a-^pire  :n  lyraa- 
ny.  Swion.  in  Cos.  4r  Aug. — Flul.  m  Brut.  ^ 

Cos.     Pattrc  8,  c.  46.—nio.  40.  IL  A 

Roman  citizen,  who  condemned  his  son  to  death 
on  pretence  of  his  raising  commotions  in  the 

slate.    Viil.  Max.  T),  c  8  -  HI.  A  tribune  of 

the  people,  who  made  many  laws  tending  tod^ 
minish  tta  infloeaeo  of  tho  Fwann  aobilim. 
He  wa.s  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consu- 

»hip.  IV.  One  of  Pompev's  officers  wh^ 

during  the  civil  wars,  revolted  to  Caanrarilh  10 
shi|«.— V.  A  poet  of  Parma,  of  great  genius. 
He  was  killed  bv  Yarns  by  order  of  Aafni.<«a\ 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  satirical  writings. 
His  fragm«als  of  Orpheus  were  foaod,  and 
edited  aoawtiawafler  by  the  poet  Smtina.  Bh> 

rat.  I,  Sal  10,  v  G2.  VI.  Spurins,  a  Ro. 

n»an,  put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring 
to  tyranny,  after  he  had  been  three  tintes  coo- 
snl,  B.  C.  486.  Di&d.  Ih—VmL  Mm.  u,  c.  S. 
— VTI.  Bratos,  a  Roman,  who  hetraf  ed  his 
countri'  to  the  Ijatins,  and  fled  to  the  ten^ple  of 
Pallas,  where  his  father  confined  him,  and  he 

wa.^  starved  to  death.  VIII.  I<ongina!t,  an 

officer  of  Ctesar  in  Spain,  much  di-hVed.  Cos, 
Alex.  c.  48.  IX.  A  coDsul,  to  whom  Tihe> 
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S^fL^r.  in        c.  67.  X.  A  lawyer,  whom 

Hero  pui  to  dcatli  becwise  be  bore  Um  Mme  at' 
J.  08nar^  mmdmr.  Stuk  m  Mr.  ST.— 
X!   L.  Heitiina,  the  most  ancient  wiiler  of  an- 

uals  ai  Roiue.   He  lived  A.  U.  C.  tiOti.  

XIL  Lucias,  a  Roman  lawyer,  whose  severity 
in  the  executitm  of  the  law  has  rendered  the 
words  Ousiani  judiees  applicable  to  rigid 

judges.    Cic.  pro  liosc.  c.  30.  XIII.  Loagi- 

BOS,  a  critic.  VuL  Jjonginns.  XIV.  Luoias, 

m  consul  with  C.  Marias,  slain,  with  his  amy, 

hy  the  Gauls  Benon^s     Appian    \n  Celt, 
XV.  M.  Sc;eva,  a  soldier  ol  uiicuiuaiun  valoar, 

in  Ca^sar's  army.    Vol.  Atiz.  3,  c.  i  XVI. 

An  officer  naiter  Avrclinik  made  eopoeror  by 
liit  iioldiei«,  aad  nrardered  three  raoaiBt  ^r. 
— — XVMf  Felir,  ;i  physician  in  the  age  of  Ti- 
berias, who  wrote  uu  animals.  XVllI.  Se- 

▼eras,  an  orauir,  wiio  wrala  a  severe  treatise  on 
iHusirioiK  men  and  women.  He  died  in  exile, 
in  his  '25(h  year.  Vid.  ikverus.  The  faoitiy 
of  the  Cassil branched  into  the  suraUM of  Lon- 
giatis,  ViseeiUnttt,  Brotua,  Ac 

Ourrttxwm,  a  govenwr  of  Plaeentia,  daring 
the  civil  war;  nf  Marius.    T'7/.  tfir  f.  c, 2. 

Catauooia,  lesiivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  cele- 
brated by  the  people  of  Eryx.    FUL  Anagofia. 

Catches,  a  Persian,  by  whonmraiia Bctso.>i 
wa^  seized.    CWr<.  7,  c  43. 

r-  >  T I  f  an  actor  at  Rooie  ia  HorM«%  tge. 
Uor.  2^  Sat,  3,  r.  61. 

«ClTn.iifA,  L.  SoMRii^  a  celebrated  Roman. 

desceniled  of  a  noble  familv  Whr»n  he  had 
sqnande  red  away  his  fortune  by  his  debaucheries 
and  extravagance,  and  been  refused  the  consul- 
■liip,  1m  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
trr,  and  conspired  with  many  of  the  most  iilat- 
li  i  us  of  the  Romans,  as  dLs.solute  as  hini.self,  to 
extirpate  the  senate,  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
set  R!ome  on  fire.  This  conspiracy  was  timely 
discovered  by  the  rcri^nl  Ticero,  whom  he  had 
resolved  to  murder-  and  Cniiline,  after  he  had 
declared  his  intentions  in  the  full  senate,  and 
attempted^  riadinleluiiiaelf,  on  weiMB  &Te  of 
hit  aeeooiplieca  omsiodt  ref  irra  toCtani,  where 
bis  partisans  were  assembling  an  army ;  while 
Cicero  at  Rome  punished  the  condemned  con- 
■pirators.  Petreins,  t  he  other  consul's  lievieiifcai, 
attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  troop-?,  nnA 
routed  them.  Catilinewas  killed  in  the  enKatre- 
ment,  bravely  fighting^abont  the  middle  of  De- 
eember.  B.  C.  63.  To  xkA^uot  offend  to  a 
vnlal,  Be  added  the  vnnftder  of  Ma  own  bradier, 

for  which  he  Trnnld  hnve  snfTered  de.ith.  had 
aoc  friends  and  bribes  prevailed  over  justice.  It 
tat  bMB  reported  that  Catiline  and  the  oiher 
conspirators  drank  human  blood,  to  make  their 
o(i(K«i  more  firm  and  inviolable.    SaUust  has 

wrillf-a  :in  rirrnniu  rtf  the  CODMpinej.    Cii^^  in 

CatU  —  Virg.  yfin.  8,  v.  668. 

Cativs,  (M.)  L  an  Bpicorean  philavipher  of 
Insubria,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  f  nr  hrink-  on 
fhe  nature  of  things,  and  the  summum  donum, 
and  an  account  of  the  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
^riouns.  Bat  as  he  waa  not  a  sound  or  faith- 
mi  IbVlower  of  the  Epfenrean  philosophr,  he  hns 
!>e"j  ridiri]!''.!  !iv  rTnrni.^  .Sii/.  4.— QatiOtZ.  10, 

c  /  II.  Vestinu.<i,  a  miliiarv  tribune  in  M. 

AntiMiy's  army.   Clie.  Dir.  c.  10.  23. 

C*Ti>  T  n  fumameof  the  Porrian  familv,  ren- 
dered iila«rfrious  by  M.  Porcius  Csto,  a  celebrai- 1 


hi=i  having  exercised  the  o/lice  of  censor.  He 
r«6e  toallthehoao<iisul'Uie:>(atef  aadtheiM 
iMttle  be  ever  warn  waa  Bgaiiurt  Aaoibal,  at  diB 

age  of  seventeen,  where  he  h.  havcil  with  un- 
common  valour.  In  hi^  quiitsior^ip  under  Alri 
cantu  against  Carthage,  and ia  his  expeditioa im 
Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  and  in  Greece 
be  displayed  equal  prools  of  hi:;  courage  and 
jirudence.  He  was  remarkable  lor  hi«.  luve  of 
temperance^  he  never  drank  but  water,  and  waa 
always  satined  with  whatever  onata  weia  krid 
upA)  bis  table  by  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
reproved  with  an  angry  word.  He  is  famous 
for  the  great  opposition  which  he  made  to  the 
introdudioo  of  the  finer  arts  of  Greece  into  Italy ; 
and  he  often  observed  to  his  son,  that  the  Ho 
man  \i,  ih,liI  l:>:  <  i/r'auilv  MiMU'd  whenever  they 
began  to  be  inlected  with  Greek.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  changed  hi«  opinion,  and  nuule 
himself  remarkable  for  thr  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  he  acquired  in  lii^  uKi  aije.  He  was 
universally  deemed  so  .strict  in  his  motala,  that 
V  t  rgil  iaakea  him  one  of  the  jodgea  of  helL  He 
repented  oaty  of  three  ihiniss  durtag  h\»  Kfi»: 

to  have  g;one  by  sea  when  he  eould  go  In  Inn  l, 
tu  have  pas^  a  day  inactive,  and  to  have  lold 
a  secret  to  his  wife.  Ia  Cieero'a  age  there  were 
150  orations  of  hi.<t,  besides  liters,  and  a  cele- 
bratcd  work  called  Orifgima,  of  which  the  first 
book  gave  a  hi.'itory  of  the  Roman  monarchy; 
the  seoood  and  third,  an  accoont  of  the  neigh* 
boariag  eitiee  of  Italy;  the  Ibaitb,  a  detail  of 
the  first,  and  the  fifth  of  the  seconi-l  PuniV  wnr; 
and,  in  the  others,  the  Roman  hi.Mory  was 
brought  down  to  the  war  of  the  LuBitanianS| 
carried  on  by  Ser.  Qalba.  Some  fragiaeoli  of 
the  Orifrin^s  remain,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
supposiiiiiniis  Tfito's  treatise,  lie  ruiiiedf 
was  edited  by  Aufon.  Pompna,  8vo.  Aui.  Plant. 
1590;  but  tfcie  best  edition  of  Cato,  Ac.  seems 
to  be  Gf-ncr's,  2  vols.  4io.  Lip.  lT.Vt.  Cato 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  a(x)Ul  B.  C; 
and  Cicero,  to  show  his  respect  for  him,  has 
introduced  him  ia  his  treuiee  on  old  age  ati  the 
principal  dMnaeter.  %  e.  14.— PMmti 

&  ('.  Nq>os  have  written  an  :\i:counl  of  his  life 

Cie.  Aead.  ^  de  Senecl.  fitc.  II.  Marcu:«,  the 

fwm  of  the  censor,  married  the  daughter  of  P. 
.?!mv!ius.  He  lost  his  sword  in  a  battle,  and, 
tlion:;!)  wounded  and  tired,  he  went  to  his  friends 
and  with  their  assistat:  c  r*  ncwed  the  battle," 
and  reoovefcd  his  sword.  FImi.  in  Cat.-^—Wh 
A  eoarageoBs  Roouui,  granddtther  to  Cau»  ilw 
rensor.  He  had  five  horses  kilted  under  him  in 

battles.  Plut.inCat.  IV,  Valerius, a gram> 

marian  of  Gallia  Norbonensis,  ui  the  tiiae  of 
Svlla,  who  instructed  at  Rome  laaay  aoUe  pa* 
pils,  and  wrote  some  poems.    OtU.  8,  TnM, 

I,  V.  4.TC  V.  Marcus,  svirnnmed  UUeenaU 

from  his  death  at  Utica,  was  ercai  gi^indeoa  to 
the  eeaeorof  the  .same  name.  The  early  viiUHl 
that  np|V»,irH  in  hi"?  rhilr^bnrKi  seemed  to  prom- 
ii«e  a  srent  man  ;  and,  at  the  a^e  of  fourteen,  he 
earnestlv  asked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to  stat 
the  tyraiiitfiflla.  He  waaaoMeiaiahiemoial^ 
and  a  Mriet  ftNower  of  tlie  tenets  of  flka  tfolcai 
he  wnscnrfl*'-;-;  rThi'^  ilfvs,  tAf^n  i  ppeared  bare* 
footed  m  public,  and  never  travelled  bat  oo  (boc 
When  he  was  set  over  the  troooi  ia  tlM  eapaeiy 
of  a  commander,  ht^  removal  was  unirersaDy 
iainenu*d,  and  deemed  alraoBt  a  public  loss  hf 
UiaMo«MtoMien>.  WmtmimmtKittm^ 
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4k wr  ««■  JO  gre«.,  that  ihe  rerachy  ofCaiu  be-  * 
tame  vnt  crbia).  In  his  vUits  to  bis  f  rurud>,  i.c 
trished  to  give  as  liiUe  molestation  as  (>ossii>k- ; 
aa<l  the  importuning  civilities  ol  kiu^  In-j  >taiu.s 
sudu|>ie«itcd  him,  when  hewasai  hiscourt,ihai 
tie  bflutened  away  from  his  preseece.  He  wr» 
very  jeal  )ii  >  of  the  safety  and  libi^rty  nf  the  rc- 
pubiic,  and  waiched  -carefully  uvt-r  lltc  cuiuiuci 
Pompey,  whose  power  and  intluence  wen* 
jrreat.  Ue  often  ezpmMd  bis  dislike  to  serve 
tiie  oflke  uf  a  trHMUie;  but  when  he  saw  a  man 
<»l  corrupted  principles  apply  fur  it,  he  olTetfd 
htmneir  a  candidate  to  oppuse  hiiii,  and  ubtnin- 
t^f  tli«  tribmeship.  In  the  eonspiracy  uf  Caii- 
b.c  --npported  Cicero,  and  was  the  chief 
au.ve  that  the  cuDj.pirutors  were  capitally  pun- 
i>ihed.  When  the  provinces  cif  Gmil  were  ilc- 
crecd  for  five  years  to  C«sar,  Cato  observed  tu 
ike  senaioni  iltat  they  had  introdiMed  a  lyratit 
into  the  capildl.  He  w  as  sent  lo  Cyprus  ajjniii>l 
Piolemy,  who  had  rebelled,  by  his  enemies,  w  hn 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  of  the  expedition  would 
injure  his  reputation.  Bnl  his  prudence  extri- 
cated hinj  from  every  danj^er.  Ptolemy  snbuiu- 
ted,and.aner  a  sucres.sful  carapai^,  Cnio  wns 
received  at  Rome  with  the  most  dikinguishiog 
huBoim,  which  he,  howeveri  modestly  cnsdmed. 
When  ih.r  f:r«;;  irinmvirate  M-as  formed  between 
Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  Cato  opposed 
them  with  all  his  might ;  and  with  an  indenend-, 
eat  spirit  foretold  to  the  Roman  people  all  the 
misfortunes  which  soon  after  followed.  After 
repeated  applications  he  »'a^  m  n'e  jinrtor,  hut 
he  seemed  rathor  to  disgrace  than  support  the 
dignity  of  that  office  by  the  meanness  of  his 
dress.  He  applied  for  the  consulship,  bnt  could 
.  never  obtain  it  When  Cxsar  had  pa<^od  tlie 
Rubicon,  Cato  i«f*vised  the  Roman  senate  to  de- 
liver the  care  of  lha  K|mbHe  into  the  hands  of 
Fdmpey ;  an4  Ms  adriee  had  been  cora- 
plietl  he  followed  him  with  his  son  toDyr- 
rachiuin,  whtre,  after  a  small  victory  there,  he 
was  intni*ted  with  the  care  of  the  ammunition 
and  15  crfiorts.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Caio  itxA  the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ; 
and  whm  he  heard  of  Pomppy's  death,  on  the 
eoast  of  Aftica,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Libya  to  join  himself  to  Seffrio.  He  reftnsed  to 
lake  the  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  aftertrards  repmicfl. 
Whan  Seipiohad  been  defeated,  pnnlv  fn-  not 

Eavinff  regard  toCato's  advice,  Cato  fortified 
imsHf  in  Ulica  ;  but,  however,  not  with  the 
Tiiiriitu  m  of  •=:npportin?  a  ■^ie^'p.  When  Capsar 
ai^roached  near  (he  city,  Cato  disdained  to  fly ; 
and  rather  than  All  alive  into  the  eonqneror^i 
hand^,  he  stabbed  himself,  nfter  he  had  read 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  sonh 
B.  C.  46,  in  the  99th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
first  married  Attiita,  a  woman  whose  licentious 
iwwduct  oWisfed  h im  to  divorce  her.  Afterwa  rds 

li'-  Dnile'i  li  i'Tisrlf  Ma  rli;i ,  iT:i Ir r  i if  Pb  1 1  :i\ 
Horteostos,  his  friend,  wi-sbed  to  raise  children 
bfMariia,  and  therefore  obtarined  her  from  C^o. 
Aftor  the  death  of  HortrTT!Ti7<?  Cnfo  took  her 
again.  This  conduct  was  ndicnled  by  the  Ro- 
raans,  who  observed  that  Martia  had  etitered  the 
Insw  of  Hoiieiiaim  vafy  pooTi  bnt  ictnmed  to 
AaM^af  Ctatolooided  wmttmuiare*.  frwa^t 
oliscn.'pd  thfit  CnN>  nlwnvs  ^ippearcd  in  monrn- 
Jlt  and  never  laid  down  at  his  meals  since  the 


to  the  cu.-«om  of  the  Rumaor-,  v*  if  depressed  with 
I  i  t  I  evuilcvUun  t  hat  I  he 
liin  Tiy  were  decaying. 


I  it.- 1  evuilcvuun  that  ihesapporieni  of  republ 

Ptniarch  has  wrbte 


wrntenav 

m  count  or  hii  lUe.  Lucan.  1,  v.  1C8,  &c. — 
l\it.  Mu.  ii,  V.  lO.—Uvml.  3,  od.  21.— -Virg, 
.fi».  6,  V.  b4l,  I.  H,  v.  «70.- — VI.  A  son  ol 
('aiool  Ulirn  who  waskilled  in  a  battle  afler  he 
hiid  acquired  uiuch  honour,  riul.  in  Cut.  ^Iin. 

Catvluus,  C.  or  GL  Vit.EJm.«,  1.  wa>  nearly 
cuniempuraty  with  Lucfdiuti, having oune  into 
the  world  a  few  years  after  him,  and  haviafl; 
survived  him  1     ;i  j.hort  period.    This  ele- 
giuu  pi»et  wa.s  burn  ol  respectable  parents,  in 
the  territory  of  Verona,  but  whether  at  the  town 
so  called,  or  oti  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  which 
projects  mto  the  Lake  Benaeus,  has  been  a  suJ>- 
ject  ol  imich  coniroversy,     1  hu  former  opin- 
ion has  been  maintained  by  JMailei  and  Bayle, 
and  the  latter  by  Gyraldus,  Schoell,  Fnbrmann. 
and  most  modem  writers.    The  pieci>e  peritKl, 
;i>  well  a.s  place,  of  the  birth  of  CaiuHus,  a 
lopic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.   According  to 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  he  wa&  bom  in  (^6, 
but,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  667  or  668. 
With  a  vi«w  of  111}  r.n  ing  his  pecuniary  cir- 
curostaoces,  he  adopted  (he  usual  Roman  mode 
of  r»«atablishing  a  diminished  fortnne,  and  ac* 
companied  Caius  Memmius,  the  celebrated  pa- 
tron of  Lacrctius,  to  Biihynia,  when  he  was 
appointed  pnetor  of  that  province.   His  sittia- 
lion,  however,  wu  but  liule  netioratcd  by  tbia 
expedition,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  it,  he  k«  a  b»- 
loved  f  ;  ti  l  l,  u'ho  was  Ii  i  i:  with  him;  and 
whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  ver^^  nerer 
surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pathos.  He  came  hack 
to  Rome  with  a  shattered  constitution  and  a 
lacerated  heart.   Fromthe  period  of  his  return 
to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to  have 
been  ehiafly  oecupied  with  the  praseciUioB  of 
lieeniiom BmonrB,  in  the  eapital  or  aaoBf  the 
solitudes  of  Sirmio.   The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
places  his  death  in  60fi,  and  some  writers  fix  it 
in  IDS.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  be  must 
have  survived  at  least  till  708,  as  Cicero,  in  hj>T 
letter.*,  talks  of  his  verses  aj^nin'<l  Cmsar  and 
Mnmtirra  a.s  newly  written,  and  first  seen  by 
Cssar  in  that  yearl   The  distracted  and  oii> 
happy  state  of  nis  country,  and  his  di^i^mt  «f  . 
thetrearmenl  which  he  had  received  from  Mrm- 
mins,  were  perhaps  .sufficient  excuse  for  shun- 
n  in  :r  pnl  it  ieai  employments;  bat  when  we  con- 
sider his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help 
;irettin?that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  de- 
bauchee.   Tli'^pncirit:  t\re  fhirtlv  fmTi'ri\'i-(i  in 
the  indolgence  and  commemoration  of  bis  vari- 
oTts  possioiM.  Ad  Fautrem  LaU^fj—TbSt  aid* 
dress  ofCatnllns  to  thrfni-oTi  rite  sparrow  of  his 
mistress,  Lesbia,  is  well  known,  and  has  beea 
always  celebrated  as  a  model  of  grace  and  ele> 
gance.   In  Nnplias  Julia  el  Manlii,  These 
the  three  verv  celebrated  epithalamtnms  of 

r'ninllns.  The  fir'=-!  i";  in  honour  of  the  iiiip[ir\l>^ 

of  Julia  and  Manlius,  wboisgeoerally  suj^poseii 
to  have  been  Aolns  MsirtiosToraiiatns,  an  in* 
timate  friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  descendant  of 
oneof  the  most  nc^le  patrician  families  in  Roioa. 
This  poem  has  been  entitled  an  epithalamiima 
in  moNi  of  the  andent  editions,  out  Mnretvut 
contends  tlml  this  h  «n  inpraper  appellatiociy 
an  1  'I  nf  it  shnnW  be  inscribea  Camun  frtep 
tiale.  '  An  epithalaminm/be says, '  wa^aap* 
poned  la  ba  tuug    tfK  vli|fawinni  hsftf^^^ 
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bk  d  retircU  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  whereas  ui 
ih  s  jHiciu  an  eai  Iter  pan  ul  tlie  ceremony  i:>cele- 
biKeii  aud  UcsicribeU.'  Ct,nitm  JSi^fUuU.'— 
Some  partri  of  thi<>  epiiha'ainium  have  been 
taken  iiv»m  i  liLVc-riiu>,  |jariiculariy  iVuin  his 
ej^liieciiU)  Idyl,  wlieic  the  LacciUuiuoniao 
maiiLs,  cuinpaniuns  ot  Helen,  sing  before  Ihe 
bridal-ciuiint>er  orMt>nelaits.  'I'his  second  nup- 
tial hyinn  ul'  Catullus  tiiay  be  regarded  as  a 
contituiution  ol  the  above  poem,  being  also  in 
hoBuur  ol'  Uie  inarruwe  ol  Manlius  and  Julia. 
The  stanzas  of  tbe  former  were  supposed  to 
be  sua;::;  oi  recited  in  the  }>vTson  ol  ihe  poet, 
,who  only  exhurte<l  the  chorus  of  yuuibs  and 
virgins  to  commence  the  nuptial  atrain.  Bttt 
«iiere  tiie>e  bands  conteni!,  in  ahernaie  verses; 
Ihe  maids  descanting  on  tne  beauty  and  advan.- 
lages  ot  a  Mngle  iile,  and  the  lad:»  on  those  of 
■larriage.  The  young  wen,  coiopanioiui  of  the 
Mdegroom,  are  supposed  to  have  left  him  at 
the  risin'^'  of  ihe  even  in;;  star  of  love.  Tiie 
■aaids  who  had  accoinpanied  the  bnde  to  her 
koaband's  house,  approached  the  yonths  who 
kid  jOtt  leA  the  bridegroom,  anthhey  commence 
arery  ele^ni  contention  concerning  the  merits 
oftho  jcir.  u  iiiohilie  chorus  of  virgins  is  pleased 
10  ciiaracterize  as  a  cruel  planat.  They  are  si- 
kaeed,  however,  bythesrouths  hinting  that  they 
are  not  sip'h  eiu'inu's  to  Hespcr  as  they  pretend 
to  be.  Then  ihe  mauls  ikuw  a  beautiful,  and, 
with  Catullus,  a  favourite  comparison  between 
an  imbleniiahed  virgin  and  a  delicaia  dower  in 
a  garden > 

Jznolns  p  rori ,  null"  ronruhus  arntrn^ 
Quept  miUcriU  aiUfCfJii  mnl  sol,  cdumi  imbcr  t 
MM  iU«m  jnteri,  muUa  ovtavere  ptulUt, 
Jitm  am  tenui  earptus  dejUruit  ungui, 
NuUi  ilium  jmeri,  mdla  opUtccre  pueUa. 
Sic  til  <io  dum  ini/ida  maiic/,  liifn  cura  suis  ;  sed 
Cwm  castum  tmuU^  pMuto  corfort^Jkortn^ 
Ntc  pueris  jwemmda  aMMl,  nee  esf»  fvdUs.* 

The  greatest  poets  have  not  ^isdainad  to  traD»- 

Slani  this  exquisite  flower  of  soog.  Perhaps 
le  most  successful  imitation  is  one  by  the 
prince  of  the  romantic  bards  of  Italv,  in  the 
first  canto  of  his  Orlando.  Ut  iiti.— The 
storv  of  Atis  is  one  of  the  roost  rayslerioiis 
of  the  mythological  emblems.  The  fable  was 
explained  by  Porphyry ;  and  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian aAerwrards  invented  and  publishea  an  alle- 

£ry  of  this  mystic  tale.  According  to  them, 
s  voluntary  emasculation  of  Atis  was  typical 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics, 
or  the  separation  of  the  human  soul  from  vice 
and  error.  In  the  liieral  acceptation  in  wkidi 
it  is  presented  by  Catullus,  the  fable  seems  an 
unpromising  and  rather  a  peculiar  subject  for 
poetry :  indeed,  there  is  aotianiple  of  a  similar 
event  being  celebrated  in  verse,  except  the  va- 
rioos  poems  on  the  fate  of  Abelard.  It  is  like- 
wise tne  only  specimen  we  have  in  Latin  of  the 
Galliambic measure;  so  called,  because  suneby 
CMRi,  the  efTemiaale  votaries  of  Cyhele.  The 
Romans,  being  a  more  sober  and  severe  people 
than  the  Greeks,  gave  less  encouragement  than 
^ev  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
igd have  poared  forth  but  fewdithyrambic  lines. 
The  geninsoftlielr  languaire  and  of  their  usual 
style  of  poetry,  as  well  as  their  own  practical 
and  imitative  chaiacier,  were  oniavoarable  to 


.  the  composition  of  such  bold,  figurulivc,  and  iis> 
\  cursive  .stiains.  Tiicy  have  Icli  ao  verses  which 
I  can  be  sinciiy  called  duhyrambic,  except,  ifti, 
\  haps,  the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  second  book  o.* 
Hoi  ace,  and  a  chorus  in  the  iEdipus  ol  Seneca. 
11  not  peilecily  duhyrambic,  the  uuiuljcci  u 
the  Alis  ol  Catullus  are,  however,  .strongly  ex 
prcKsive  of  distraction  and  en  'iusiasm.  The 
violent  bursts  of  pas-sioii  arc  admirai)ly  aiLlcd  b> 
the  irfesi:>iible  torrent  of  worJ-.,  anil  l)y  the  ca- 
dence  ul'  a  mesisure  pawerlully  depoiui^  meat« 
agony  and  remorse.  In  this  production,  now 
unexampled  in  every  aenaa  of  the  word,  Catul- 
lus is  no  hm^'ci  the  light  agreeable  i>oet,  who 
counted  th>-  k  i  sm-s  of  his  mistress,  and  called  OB 
the  Cupids  to  lament  her  sparrow.  His  ideas 
are  full  of  fire,  ami  his  language  of  wildness: 
he  pours  forth  bis  thoughts  with  an  energy,  ra- 
pidiiv,  aud  enthusiasm,  so  didereui  Irum.  his 
nsoal  lone,  and,  indeed,  from  thirt  of  all  Latia 
poeLs,  that  this  production  has  been  supposed  to 
oe  a  translation  from  .some  aucieniGicek  duhy- 
rambic, of  which  it  breathes  all  the  passions  and 
poetic  phrensy.  The  employment  of  lon^oomtr 
pound  epithets,  which  coasianily  recur  in  tha 
Mis,  is  also  a  strong  mark  of  imitation  of  the 
Greelc  diihyrarahics }  it  being  Mippused  thai 
such  sonorous  and  new-invented  words  wera 
most  befitting  intoxication  or  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Anacreon,  iu  his  thirteenth  oile,  alludes 
to  the  lamentatioiis  and  transports  of  Atis,  sjp 
to  a  welt-known  poetical  tradition.  Atis,  it 
appears  from  the  poem  of  Catullus,  was  a  bean* 
tiful  yoliili.  probably  of  Greece,  who,  forsaking 
his  home  and  parents,  sailed  with  a  few  coia* 
panions,  to  Phrygia,  and  having  landed,  IMH* 
ried  to  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  great  goddess 
Cybele  ;  there,  struck  with  superstitious  phren- 
sy, he  qualified  himself  fur  the  service  of  thta 
divinity;  and.  snatching  the  musical  instro* 
menLs  as!ed  in  ner  worship,  he  exhorted  his  ooa* 
panions,  who  had  followed  his  cxainptf,  to  as- 
cend to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  At  this  part  of 
the  poem,  we  follow  the  new  votary  of  the  Vhrf» 
gian  ?i'ddess  thronjrh  all  his  wild  traversing  of 
woo<is  and  mountains,  till  ai  length,  having 
reached  the  temple,  Atis  and  his  companions 
drop  askep^  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental 
distraction.  Being  tninquillised  in  sonae  naa* 
sure  by  a  night's  repose,  Alls  becomes  sensible 
of  the  misery  of  his  situation  ;  and,  struck  with 
horror  at  his  rash  deed,  he  returns  to  the  sa»> 
shore.  There  he  cast  his  eyes,  bathed  in  tears, 
over  the  ocean  homeward ;  and  comparing  his 
former  happiness  with  his  present  wretched  con- 
dition, he  T>oois  forth  a  complaint  nnrivallad  ia 
energy  and  pathos.  CKhbon  talfes  of  the  dUi^ 
ent  emotions  pr(i(!u''f<l  bv  the  transition  of  Atis 
from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  sober  pathetic 
complaint  for  his  irretrievable  loss;  but,  in  fact, 
his  complaint  is  not  soberly  pathetic — to  which 
the  Ghi'Hambic  measure  would  be  little  suited: 
it  is,  on  the  rontrary,  the  most  impassioned  ex- 
preskioo  of  atental  agony  and  hitter  regret  in 
the  wfda  cMnpasa  of  Ronaa  Htaratnre. 


Iknlamium  Pfla  et  TMtitt.  Thi'  is  the  lonsr- 
est  and  most  elaborate  of  the  productions  of 
CSaltdloa.  II  displays  much  accurate  desertp 
tlon,  as  well  as  pathetic  and  impassioned  lncl« 
dent.  Catvllas  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  all  hu 
commentators  seem  determined  that  hl^  b?si 
poems  shoohi  be  eoosiderad  asof  Greek  invea* 
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bon  I  do  i)ui  believe,  howeVer,  that  the  whole 
of  thij  (-■pitliHluiDiuin  was  taken  from  anyone 
poet  ot  Greece,  as  the  Coma  Berenices  was  f  rom 
Callynachus;  boi  Um  auUior  undoulMedty  bor- 
rowed a  grc«i  deal  from  wkm  writeisof  thar 
country.  The  proper  subject  of  this  epilhala- 
mium  IS  the  IcMivab  held  m  Thessaly  in  hon- 
our of  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  ThetLs;  but 
it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  long  episode,  coq- 
taiuing  the  story  of  Ariadne.  Ve  Coma  Bere- 
nices, IS  translated  from  a  prtKluciion  of  Calli- 
machus,  of  which,  only  two  disiichs  remaui, 
one  presenred  by  Theon,  a  neholiast  on  Aratos, 
and  another  in  the  Scholia  on  Apojlonius  Rho- 
dias.  Ttte  nuem  of  Catullus  has  some  faults, 
which  may  oe  fairly  aUribMed  to  his  pedantic 
model — a  certain  iMMcariiy  in  point  of  diction, 
and  that  ostentatious  display  of  eraditioo,  which 
characterized  the  works  of  the  Alexandrian 

Kis.  The  Greek  original,  however,  being 
,  ttieept  two  diatiehs,  it  is  impoairible  to  in- 
Ititain an  accurate  comparison;  but  the  Latin 
nipears  to  be  considerably  more  diU'use  than 
the  Greek.  The  Latin  poem,  like  its  Greek 
original,  is  in  elegiac  verse,  and  is  aupooaed  to 
be  spoken  by  the  oottSlellatioD  called  C&ma  B«- 
renices.  It  relates  how  Berenice,  the  queen  and 
aister  of  Ptolemy,  (Euergeies,)  vowed  the  con- 
•ecration  of  her  lock*  to  the  immortals,  provid- 
ed her  hasband  was  restored  to  her,  safe  and 
•ucces.sful,  from  a  military  expeiliiion  on  which 
he  had  proceeded  against  the  Assyrians.  The 
Uitf  having  relumed  according  to  her  wish, 
•M  her  shorn  locks  having  disappeared,  it  is 
supposed,  by  one  of  those  firtions  which  poetry 
alone  can  admit,  that  Zephyrus,  the  son  of  Au- 
rora, and  brother  of  Memnon,  had  carried  them 
ID  to  heaveii.  and  thrown  tbem  into  the  lap  of 
Tenus,  by  wnom  they  were  set  in  the  sky,  and 
were sooii  aAerwards  disco  v e  red  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Conon,  a  court  astronomer.  But 
though  the  poem  of  Callimacbos  may  have  been 
seriou.sly  written,  and  gravelv  rend  by  the  court 
of  Ptolemy,  the  lines  of  Caiullus  often  ap- 
proach to  somcihing  like  pleasantry  or  persi- 
Mge:  and  seem  intended  as  a  sort  of  mock- 
neroic,  and  remind  w  strongly  of  the  Hape  of 
tkt  Lock.  Much  cli-^pute  has  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  merit  of  the  epigram- 
matic productions  of  Catullus,  and  those  of 
ICartial,  who  sharpened  the  Latin  episrram,  and 
Mideavoured  to  surprise,  by  terminating  an  or- 
dinary thoa:^ht  with  some  word  or  expiivs.sion, 
which  formed  a  poini.  Of  the  three  great  tri- 
unrinof  Latin  liieratnre,  Juwph  Scaliger,  Lip- 
sins,  and  Mnreins,  the  last  considers  Catullus 
as  far  superior  to  his  .successor,  as  the  wit  of  a 
gentleman  to  that  of  ascoflerand  buflbon,  while 
the  two  former  award  the  palm  to  Martial. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  nodonhl,that  as  an  epi- 
grammatist, Martial  is  infinitelv  superior  in 
uatoUns;  but  it  is  not  on  his  epitrrams  that  the 
6me  of  Catullus  rests;  he  owes  his  reputation 
to  about  a  dozen  pieces,  in  which  every  word, 
like  a  note  of  music,  thrills  on  (he  hean-strioRs. 
It  is  this  felicitous  selection  of  the  most  appro- 

Ciate  and  melodious  expressioos,  which  seem 
flow  IVom  the  henit  withont  study  or  preme- 
dilation,  which  has  rendered  him  the  most 
graceful  of  poets. — ^11.  A  man  snmamed 
VfUmrtntt  was  •  niaognpher.  JInr.  19^  v. 


CatCixs,  Q,  LttTMiiis,  I  went  wi.h  300 
ships  during  the  iir>t  i'linit  war  aij^iuiNi  the  Cax- 
thaginiHiis,  ami  iie>'.i oyed  tiUUot  their  sbiffc.  un- 
der Uamilcar,  near  the  JSgaies.  Thu  celchfat- 

ed  Tictory  put  an  end  to  the  war.  IL  An 

orator,  distinguistied  aNuasa  writer  of  epigrams, 
and  admired  for  the  neatness,  elegance,  and 
polished  style  of  his  compositions.  He  is  sop> 
posed  to  be  the  mmt  as  the  colleague  of  Marios, 
when  a  consul  the  fourth  time;  and  he  shared 
with  him  the  i:  ininjiii  uver  [he  Ciini)ri.  He  was, 
bv  his  colleague's  order,  suflucaied  in  a  room 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  miming  eoals.  iMcmk. 

2,  V.  171  —P/w/.  in  Marin.  III.  A  Roman 

sent  by  Ins  couiiirymeo  to  carr^  a  present  to 
the  god  of  Delphi, 'from  the  sftnb  taken  from 
Asdrubal.    Lav.  27.  • 

Cebsm,  a  Thebon  philosopher,  one  of  the  dis* 
ciplea  of  Socrates,  B.  C.  -lUa.  He  attended  his 
learned  preceptor  in  his  last  momenLs,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  three  dialogues  that  he 
wrote;  butniore  particularly  liy  his  tables,  whirh 
contain  a  bcauiilul  and  atleciitig  picture  of  hu- 
man life,  delineated  with  accuracy  of  judpneni 
and  great  splendour  of  sentiment.  Lutle  is 
known  of  the  ebaraeter  of  Cebes  tVom  history. 
Plato  mentions  him  once,  and  Xeiiophotj  the 
same ;  but  both  in  a  manner  wiiich  conveys  most 
fully  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  poritf 
of  his  morals.  The  bc.st  editions  of  Cebes  are 
thoee  of  Gronoviu.s,  8vo.  1689;  and  Glasgow, 
12mo.  1747. 

Cecinna,  a.  a  Ronum  knight  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey,  who  used  to  breed  up  young  swak 
lows,  and  send  them  to  carry  news  to  his  friends 
as  messengers.  He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Some  of 
his  letters  are  still  extant  in  Cicera  Plin.  Ult 
c.  i54.— Ofc.  15,  ep.  66.   Orat.  99. 

CECRorln.?:,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Athe- 
nians, mote  narticularlv  applied  to  those  who 
were  descended  from  Cecrope,  the  founder  of 
Athens.  The  honourable  name  of  Cecropida 
was  often  conferred  as  a  reward  for  some  vir- 
tuoas  action  in  the  tield  of  battle.    Virg,  JBl^ 

V.8L— Orirf.  7,  iV4t<.  C71. 

CacROPs,  I.  a  native  of  Sais  in  Ef^ypt,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Attica,  about  Ifi.'ifi  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  reisined  over  part  of  the 
countn',  which  w  as  called  from  him  Cecropia. 
He  soAened  and  polished  the  rode  and  uncul- 
tivated manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  drew 
them  from  the  counirv  to  inhabit  twelve  small 
villages  which  he  had  founded.  He  gave  tbem 
laws  and  regulations,  sod  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were 
held  in  adomtion  in  Eeypt.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Actaus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  founder  of  Athens.  He  tanghc 
h  is  subjects  to  euhivate  the  oltve,  ami  instmeted 
them  to  look  upon  Minerva  ns  the  watchful  pa- 
troness of  their  city.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the 
first  who  raised  an  atlar  to  Jupiter  in  Greece, 
nnd  utr.'red  him  sacrifices.  After  a  reipn  of 
50  years,  spent  in  reirnlalin?  his  newly-formed 
kingdom,  and  in  polish  in?  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, Cecrops  died;  leaving  three  daughter^ 
A  Elanms,  Herse,  md  PandroRO^  Be  was  aiMk 
reeded  bv  Crnnnns,  n  native  nf  the  cunntrr. 
Some  lime  after,  Theseni;,  one  of  his  suc-'esso-a 
on  the  throne,  formed  the  twelve  Tillage:  which 
he  had  eitahlhhed  into  oar  aitj,  lo  wh  jib  ll« 
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of  Alhins  was  giv«B.  FSJ. 
SoBM  ftothoc*  hftve  described  Cecrops  as  a 
mnster,  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpeni;  and 

UUB  Idble  is  explaine<i  by  Uw  recolleciioo  that 
be  was  master  ul  two  laogtttges,  the  iircek  and  , 
BsTptHui;  or  Ibat  he  had  eonoMnd  ow  two , 

countries,  Egypl  and  Greece  Others  explain 
II  oy  ail  alluMon  lo  ibe  regulations  which  Ce- 
crops made  amongst  the  mhabiianis  concerning 
marriage  and  liie  union  of  the  two  aejtes.  Paus. 
1,  e.  &— Slrv^.  9.-^usHn.  9,  c  e.-^Hkndot.  8, 
c.  U.—ApoUod.3,  c.  U.—Ocid.  Met.  11,  v  Sfil. 
^Uygin.  tab.  166.^—11.  The  second  ot  that 
naiM  was  the  seventh  king  of  Athens,  and  the 
son  successor  of  Ecechthca?.  Ue  married 
Metiadusa,  the  sister  of  Dtedalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Pamlion.  He  reigned  40  years,  and  died 
1307  B.C.  4/MM<N<.3,c.ld.— i'aM.l,c.& 

Cam,  I.  a  man  who,  with  Sevems,  uader* 
took  to  rebuild  Nero's  palace  after  the  bum  in? 

(MT  Rome.    TacU.  Ann.  15,  c.  4:i.  II.  A  man 

calledFWrius,  who  killed  Rumas  when  he  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  order  of  Romaios. 
OoU.  F\isl.  4,  V.  837.— P/k*.  t»i  RomtA, 

CcLEREs,  300  ol'  the  noblest  anJ  strongest 
Yoalhs  at  Rome,  chosen  by  Roinulu:^  to  be  his 
body  iniard.^  to  attend  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  to  protect  his  person.  The  chief  or  captain 
was  called  'l^riinmus  Ceierum.    Liv.  1,  c  15. 

Cat^os,  I.  an  Epicurean  philosopher  in  the 
second  centary,  to  whom  Lucian  dedicated  one 
of  biscompomtions.  He  wrote  a  treatise  agaiut 
the  Christians,  to  which  an  answer  was  re- 
tamed  by  Orisren.  II.  Corn,  a  physician  in 

the  a^  of  Tilterius.  who  wrsle  eifj^ht  books  on 
medicine,  b<-sides  treatises  on  agricullore,  rheto- 
ric, and  military  atlairs.  The  best  editions  of 
Celsus  lU  nudicina  are  the  8vo,  L.  Bat.  1746, 
and  that  of  Vallart,  lOmo.  Paris  apod  Didot, 
177%-— HI.  AlbinoTanns,afHeDdof  Horace, 
warned  against  plasriarlsm,  1,  ep.  3,  v.  \b,  and 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  the  eighth  epi^sile  for  his 
wibles.  Some  of  his  elegies  have  been  pre* 
served. — -IV.  Juventius,  a  lawyer,  who  con- 
spired against  Domiiian.— V.  Titus,  a  man 
proclaimed  emperor,  A.  D.  '2(j5,  agaioat  his 
will,  and  murdered  seven  days  after. 

Casnoaas,  two  niaf;isiral««of  grott  anthority 
'  at  Rome,  first  ereated  B.  C.  443.  Their  ofBce 
was  to  number  the  people,  estimate  the  posses- 
aioosofe  very  citizen,  reform  and  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  regulate  the  taxes. 
Their  power  was  ulso  extended  over  private 
fnmili'- .  :li  v  punishedirregularitv.and inspect- 
ed the  management  and  education  of  the  Ro 
■aaBToath.  TheyeoaM  inquire  intotheexpenses 
ofevery  citizen,  and  evrn  degrade  a  senator  from 
ail  his  privileges  and  honours,  if  gnilty  of  any 
eStravaKanoe.  Thitpnntshni'>nt  was  generally 
•xecnied  in  nas^ing  over  the  offender's  name  io 
ealiing  the  list  of  the  ^nators.  The  odke  of 
oubli  -  r.-n^or  uri-^inallv  exercised  hy  the 
(lings.  Serving  Tull ins, »h». sixth kingof  Riome, 
ffaat  e^l^lished  a  9nums,  by  which  every  man 
was  obliged  to  co  ne  to  Se  rcgisieretl,  and  give 
in  writing  the  place  of  his  residene*».  his  name, 
^  qnaUty,  the  number  nf  his  children,  of  his 
tenants,  estates,  and  dome^cicK,  &c.  The  ends 
of  the  oensn^  were  venr  ««lnlarr  to  the  Ronmn 
rtpohlic.  Thev  Vn  nv  iheir  own  strength,  their 
aUUty  to  support  a  war,  or  to  make  a  levy  of 
traspeiorninatribme.  ItwaevtiiMlhrt 


every  knighl  shoold  be  possessed  of  400,000  sev 
lefoes,  lo  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  hii 
order;  and  a  senator  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the 

senate,  if  he  was  really  worth  H00,000  sesterces. 
This  laborious  task  of  numberm^  and  reviewmg 
the  people  was,  after  the  expulsimi  of  the  Tai^ 
qums,  one  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
consuls.  But  when  the  republic  was  become 
more  powerful,  and  when  the  number  of  its  citi« 
zens  was  increased,  the  consuls  were  found  mi* 
able  to  make  the  census,  on  aceonnt  of  the  mnl* 
liplicity  of  business.  Aller  it  had  been  neglected 
for  16  years,  two  new  magistrates,  called  ccn« 
sorSf  were  elected.  They  remained  in  oflkeftar 
fire  years,  and  every  fifth  year  they  made  a  cen> 
sus  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  offer'  ' I  :i  solemn  sacrifice,  and  inadealastra* 
tion  in  the  name  of  all  the  Roman  people.  Thk 
qiaee  of  time  was  called  a  hulniw,  and  'ten  or 
twenty  years  were  commonly  expressed  by  two 
or  four  lustra.  After  the  office  of  censors  had  re- 
mained for  some  ttae  unaltered,  the  Romans^ 
jealous  of  Iheir  power,  abridged  the  duratios 
of  tbtfir  office;  and  a  law  was  made,  A.  XT.  C. 
4"20,  by  Mamercus  i&niliu.s.  lo  limit  the  lime 
of  the  censorship  to  18  montks.  After  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  they  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  nad  been  consuls;  their 
office  was  more  honourable,  though  less  pow- 
erftil,  than  that  of  the  consuls:  the  badges  of 
their  oAoe  were  the  «am^  W  the  cenaoia 
were  not  allowed  to  have  Ketonto  wallrbefbre 
ihem  as  ihe  consuls.  When  one  of  the  cen- 
sors died,  no  one  was  elected  in  his  room  till 
the  five  years  were  expired,  and  hiaoolleagne 
immediately  resigned.  This  circumstance  ori- 
ginated from  the  death  of  a  censor  before  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Brcnnus,  and  was  ever  after 
deemed  an  nnfortonate  event  to  the  republic 
The  emperoR  abolished  the  censors,  and  took 
upon  themselves  to  exeente  their  office. 

Censorinus,  I.  (Ap.  CI.)  was  compelled,  af- 
ter many  .services  to  the  state,  to  assume  thff 
imperial  purple  by  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
murdered  some  9ays  after,  A.  D.  970.— 'If, 
A  grammarian  of  the  3d  century,  whose  book, 
Dt  di*  naUUi.  is exlant^best  edited  in  8vo.  bv 
Harereamp,  L.  Bat.  17117.  It  treats  of  thebirtn 
of  man,  of  vear;,  mimths,  and  davs. 

Crnscs,  the  numbering  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
performed  hy  Ihe  censors,  a  cmseo.  to  value. 

Vid.  CensoTts.  A  god  worshippea  at  Rome, 

the  same  as  Consn.s. 

CKVTrN!vTin,  the  members  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Rome.  They  were  originally  chosen, 
three  from  the  85  tribes  of  the  people,  asd, 
though  105,  they  were  alwavs  called  Centum- 
virs.  Thev  were  afterwards  increased  to  the 
number  of  ISO,  nml  still  kept  their  original 
name.  The  prwtor  sent  to  their  irihnnal  cames 
of  the  ^retieM  fmpoitanee,  ae  thdrhnowledce 
of  the  law  was  extensive.  They  were  generally 
summonH  bv  the  Decemviri,  who  seemed  to  lie 
the  chiefest  amom^them;  and  thev  assembled 
in  the  Bisiltra,  or  puWIc  court,  and  had  their 
tribtmal  distinguished  bv  a  st>ear  with  an  iton 
head :  whence  a  decree  of  their  court  was  called 
Hdfkt  putiewmt  their  sentences  were  Terjr 
iminrtial,  and  without  app4>a1.  CU.  Si  OnU.  f, 
c.  38.— Q«;n/i7  4,  Ti,  and  11  — P?fr».  f?.  ep.  33. 
C^orruRji,  a  division  of  the  neupie  among 
'  gof  a  hMIM.  Tl»ll0«' 
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people  were  originnlly  divided  into  rhree 
tribes,  and  «ach  uib«  uiu>  lUcuuti^  £H:iviui« 
Tulktts  made  a  cenMis:  wmI  when  tit  liaU  ihc 
nlace  of  babttatiitn,  name,  and  prol'esMon  ol 
every  ciii/en,  which  amoiinled  lu  N),(XN)  men, 
all  able  lu  bt»r  aim.s  be  divided  Uieui  .isomx 
elaases,  and  eacJi  claia  luio  severai  ceniuries  or 
eompttnieti  of  a  hundrtd  men.  I'be  firat  d«M 
ConMsiod  of  K1  ccnniinej>,4Uol  which  wertToin- 
}iU6ed  ol  men  Iruni  liie  age  ul  45  and  upwaids, 
ippoiDted  to  Kuard  ibe  city.  The  40  olheni 
vere  young  men  frtim  17  lu  '15  yeurs  ol  age, 
appointed  lo  go  to  war,  and  fighl  itie  enemlc^  nt 
ij  Theywi  i  be  woiih  I.IOO.UOO  ««<ra, 
asuinequivukm  lu  ibOOiH>uiHi»Eiigli»httH«icy. 
The  Mcond,  third,  and  toorib  dasaes,  coosisied 
each  ol  iweiity  ceniuncs,  len  of  u  tiich  were 
compoNcd  oi  die  uiuic  a^cnl,  nixl  ihe  others  ul 
ihc  younger  sort  ol"  pcojile.  Tti-^y  were  to  be 
worth,  in  the  accottd  clas.s  76,000 mms,  or  abom 
ISU.  In  the  third,  M,im,  abont  (KM. :  and  in 
the  Courtli,  '2:),0n0.  ui  ulnAii  40/.  The  fillli  class 
eon&ii^ed  of  30  ceiitune>,  liiree  ui  wliich  were 
«ur|i«nterR  hy  trade,  and  the  othera  of  difocM 
MOfessions,  sui  h  as  wcrer  nf'ce<^sary  in  a  cnmp. 
They  were  to  be  wuriU  ll.iXM)  a«' or  abuui 
18^.  The  sixth  ela.ss  contained  only  <ine  cen- 
toria,  comprisiOK  the  whole  body  of  the  poorefi 
eiliacns,  who  were  called  Pnoictertt,  a»  their 
only  service  lo  ihc  slate  was  procrc.itini,'  chil- 
dren. They  were  also  called  capiie  ccftj«,as  the 
eaOKor  look  notice  of  their  nerson,  not  of  I  heir  es- 
tate. In  Ihf  public  assemDlies  in  the  Campus 
Manius,  at  the  t.-lection  of  public  magistrates, 
or  at  tlie  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  people  gave 
their  vole  by  centuries}  whence  ilie  a.sseaib)y 
was  caHed  e^mUiu  tenturUtta.  ta  thew  poUfe 
aasembUes,  which  were  never  convened  only  by 
the  conMils  at  the  peimission  of  the  !«enate,  or 
hy  the  dictator,  in  the  absence  of  the  COBKuIs, 
•ome  ol'the  people  appeared  underarms  for  fear 
of  an  attack  from  some  forei^  enemy.  When 
a  law  was  proposed  in  the  public  asst-mblies,  its 
advaota^  were  enlarged  upon  in  a  harangue; 
■Her  whieh  U  wna  exjiowa  in  the  mm  c<m- 
roictiotis  parts  of  the  city  three  market-day)^,  that 
tne  people  mi^hi  see  and  consider.  Exposing 
il  to  fNlblie  view,  was  called  proponere  Uftem, 
and  explaining  it.  ftommlaart  kgtm.  He  who 
nvely  proposed  it,  wa<(  called  talor  kiris  i  and 
he  who  dwelt  upon  its  importance  and  utility, 
and  wiabed  it  to  be  enforced,  wa.s  called  nvetor 
A|rtt.  When  the  a.v«emb1y  wait  to  be  held,  the 
aagnries  were  consulted  by  the  consul,  who,  af- 
ter haranguing  the  people,  and  reminding  them 
to  have  in  view  the  good  of  the  republic,  dis- 
niflBed  them  to  their  respective  oenturieii,  that 
dietr  voles  might  he  gathered.  Thev  gave  rhi>ir 
votes rtrd  roof,  till  thi-  vrnr  rif  n,i'n<>  A,  IJ.  C. 
fiUu  when  they  changed  the  custom,  and  gave 
weirapprobaiMiB  or  diKipprobation  by  ballots 
thrown  into  an  urn.  If  the  firal  class  was 
iuia&imou<:,  the  others  were  not  consulted,  as  the 
llrst  was  superior  to  all  the  others  in  number ; 
hm  tf  they  were  not  unanimous,  they  proceeded 
to  eoMalt  the  rat,  and  the  maioriiy  decided  the 
qnestion  This  ^^-UMnnpe  of  the  first  rlajw  crave 
•fiance  to  the  rest,  and  it  wa5  afterwards  settled 
Aai  one  elua  nf  the  six  shoaM  be  drawn  bv  lot, 
to  t^r^  iH  vnte«j  first,  withont  regard  to  'nnk  nr 
prioriiy.  A^ler  all  the  votes  had  been  gatherc^l, 
WMMdlatlMid  aloud,  thiillM  ' 


had  been  proi  iiM-d  wai-  ^lulv  .  i  d  rc>ns"ittnicniil|y 
aj  ptu^eU.  1  i4e»atMc  ccfvttiuua-.s  weitiut^iervcd 
in  li.e  clectMU  ut  ccHoMii^,  piuclois,  6lc.  The 
uurd  L'enluria  is  also  applie<i  to  a  >ubdiVLHioa 
ol  one  ot  the  Komnn  legions,  which  consisted  ol 
n  iiiimliLii  men.  and  was  the  halt  ot  a  manipn- 
lua,  tb«  sixtu  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  MXiicth 
part  of  a  leprion.  Thecammander  of  accwmia 
w  as  calU'd  cnitvnan,  nnd  hr  was  distintjuished 
Iruiii  liie  Jtj^t  by  the  biHucn  ol  a  vine  which  be 
carried  in  his  hand. 

Crphai^,  a  Greek  of  Ionia,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Troy,  besmes  an  epitome  of  univer^ 
sat  fiisiory  Irom  the  aye  ol  Nmuslo  /klejrander, 
a  hicil  he  divided  into  nine  books^k^ribed  with 
the  name  ef  the  nme  muses.  He  aiRseted 
to  know  the  place,  of  liis  birth,  exp-'  iine  it 
u  .mid  be  di.sputed  like  iloiner  s.  He  lived  la 
the  lei^n  of  Adrian. 

CEPHAixia.    Vid.   Part  III. 

CEPtnaiDARcs,  I.  a  tragic  poet  ef  Athens  ii 

riic  ai^e  ol  jEschylus.  II  An  htstonaa  Wh9 

wrote  ao  account  oi  the  Phoeian  war 

GMtcoM,  a  Mile5ian,  author  of  a  fabaloas 
history,  menliuncd  by  AlhcntEUx. 

CuauuA,  lestivaLs  in  honour  of  Ceres;  lim 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  c<li)e,  and 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  April.  Persons  im 
mourning  were  not  permitied^io  appear  at  the 
'  i'!rhratu>n;  llK-M-fure  tlu-y  \\  t*re  im:  tibs.  :  vcJ 
niter  the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  are  the  mhm 
as  the  1  hesoMphoria  of  the  Chveks.  VuL 

Thi  rmfrj'horia. 

(Jbstius,  an  Kpicurcan  of  Smyrna,  who  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

CcTHfioua,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  branch- 
es  of  the  ComeKi.— I.  Mhrcua,  a  consul  in 

the  Second  Piinir  'var.      Cic  in  TJi  vf.  II, 

A  tribune  at  Koine  of  the  must  corrupted 
morals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  bis  conspiraef 
aj^aitist  ihe  sttite,  and  wa.S  cnmmi's^iiincd  to 
uuirder  Cicero.  He  was  npiirchcMdtd.  and, 
with  Lentulus.  put  to  death  by  ihe  Roman 

senate.  PtmL  in  CU.   III  P.  Cora,  a 

powerful  Roman,  who  embmced  the  party  of 
Maiitis  ncainst  Srlln.  Hi';  mistress  had  nb- 
lained  such  an  ascendency  over  him,  that  she 
distributed  his  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not 
ashamed  to  court  her  smiles  when  he  wished 
to  be  appointed  ireneral  again;^  Milhridates. 

Cf  vx     T,W.  Part  III. 

CuABaiAH,  an  Athenian  general  and  philoso- 
pher, who  chiefly  signaliiMl  himstlf  when  he 

a«vsisted  the  B(BOtians  against  Agesilatrs.  In 
this  celebrated  campaign  be  ordered  hissoldieti 
to  put  one  knee  oo  the  ground,  and  firmly  la 
tcsttheirnearsiipeo  the  other,  and  cover  them- 
selves wiRi  their  shields,  br  which  means  he 
daunted  the  cnemv  and  had  a  siatne  raised  to 
his  honour  in  that  same  posture.  He  a.<»iste(t 
also  Nectan^nix,  kineof  Egypt,  and  conquered 
the  whole  island  nf  C>'pms:  ^it  he  at  last  fett 
a  sacriflce  to  his cxce^sivecourage,  and  despised 
to  fly  from  his  ship  when  he  had  it  in  his  pt>w- 
er  to  save  hhi  life  like  h»  companions,  B.  C. 
37S.  a  JWip.  invm.—Dhd.  16.—Phtt.  in  PW. 

CuJERR*«,  an  officer  who  imiribMeJ  rnli-'n- 
la,  A.  D.  41.  to  prevent  the  infamous  death 
which  was  prepared  ataioat  UaMelf. 

CtusRfcMOK,  I.  a  comic  poet,  and  df^rj]-^  nf 
Socrates.— —-4L  A  stoic,  who  wrote  on  th« 
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ChmiraoM,  a  tri|^  ftm  ti 

age  of  Philip  of  Maeedooia. 

CBabjbadab,  an  Atneoian  general,  sent  with 
'Jo  shn>s  to  Sicily  ihinng  tho  Pi  iO]  atuiesian 
war.     Ue  UieU       H.  0.        Thue^  3, 

Ciiarax,  a  philosopher  of  Pergamoii  who 
wrute  a  Instory  oi  (imrce  lu  4U  books. 

Chauaxcs,  and  Cbaraxvs,  a  Mit^lenean, 
brother  lo  iSapphu,  who  became  paauooately 
foad  of  Rhodope,  upon  whom  hesqttandered  all 
hi:i  lx»s.st'.ssion"5,  and  rcdin  -jd  hiiii--''ir  Id  povertv 
and  the  nccessur  of  piraucal  excunauos.  Ovid, 
mrmd.  15,  r.  UT— Arot^.  2,  c.  135,  &c. 

Charks,  I.  a  statuary  uf  Liatlus,  who  was  12 
years  cmpluycd  la  uiukuj;^  ihc  lamou2>  Goloasus 
at  Rhodes.    Plin.  34,  c.  1  IL  An  historian 

Miqfleaa,  who  wcste  a  life  uf  Ateuader. 

OH4ttfct.ts,  one  of  the  30  tyranto  set  o^r 
Atti  Ml  hv  the  Lacedaemooiaiis.  Xenapk. 
iHor.  I. — Arisl.  PolU.  6,  c.  6.—- IL  A  famous 
physician  under  Tibertiis.  'l\cU.  Asm.  6,  c  5U. 

Chahila.  a  festuMl  observed  once  in  tune 
jrears  by  lae  DdpUians.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
thiscircuiDHiance.  In  a  great  famine  the  p<;o- 
ple  of  Delphi  anombled  and  applied  to  their 
Wag  to  remve  thair*  wants.  He  aeeordingly 
dts:ributed  a  little  cort)  he  had  among  the  no- 
ble:tt;  but  as  a  jpor  iidie  girl,  called  Charila, 
bagged  the  kin^  with  more  than  common  ear- 
nestness, he  beat  her  with  his  shoe,  and  the  girl, 
unable  to  bear  his  treatment,  hanged  herself  in 
her  girdle.  The  I  uninc  incrcasL-d ;  and  ilic  ora- 
de  told  the  ki^g,  thai  to  relieve  bis  people  he 
nmst  atone  for  the  nmrder  ^  Charila.  Upon 
this,  a  festival  was  instituted  tvith  e.xpiatory 
htc-t.  The  king  presided  over  tins  io&tituuon, 
aad  distributed  pane  and  eani  to  such  as  attend- 
ad.  Chariki's  image  was  brooght  before  the 
km?,  who  Htruck  it  with  his  shoe;  afler  which, 
i'  viM-,  o  irried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  tlicy 
put  a  halter  round  its  neck,  and  buried  it  where 
Cbarila  was  tmied.   Pta<L  im  QatfA  Orac. 

Chyuu.acs,  and  Cn\tttr,Les,  a  son  of  Poly- 
decies  king  of  Sparta,  educated  and  protected 
bv  his  uncle  Lycargus.  He  made  war  against 
Arsfui  and  attacked  Tegea.  He  was  taken 
priomer,  and  released  on  promise  that  he  would 
cc  i:«e  l  :.)  n  war,  an  en '^.igiemeot  he  soon  brokf*. 

died  m  the  dl:h  vear  of  his  age.    Puux,  'i^ 
3;,  I.  6,  e.  48. 

</'i«?tisiA,  a  festival  in  hono'ir  of  the  Grac**;. 
wi'.h  danr.'es  which  continued  all  night.  Ue  w  hu 
continue  ftwake  the  kngest  wi«  rewarded  eriih 
a  cake. 

CuBisYiii.  festivab  at  Rome,  eel^oied  on 

the  20  h  of  February,  by  the  distribution  of  mu- 
t'til  preseois,  with  the  intentitm  of  reconciling 
friend<t  and  lalationi.  VmL  Mas.  %  e.  V-^-OcU. 

fMl.  1. 

CuAStTost,  a  writer  of  Aphrodisium,  at  the 
"a'ter  iMi  i  of  the  fourth  century.  He  cnnip  ^sf^rl 
a  Greek  romaaee,  called,  TTte  Lotts  of  Clurrem 
mmi  OatUrrikMj  wtiieh  bai  bem  mach  admired 
'or  ii--  "tearince,  and  the  originality  of  the  char- 
acters ti  ilescribes.  There  is  a  very  leame<l 
•iition  of  Chariion,  bv  R'-i^l^' ,  with  D'Onrille's 
,  9  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1750. 
Cn«KMiT>ff9,  a  philosopher  of  the  third  acad- 
»mv.  R  C,  <)'y 

Coarmu,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  in  Nero's 
9^  who^^■M4Md tatti  te  bii  fittnli^ iMid  1 


■Mdasines  contrary  to  ikam  «f  Mi 

contemporaries.   Plin,  21,  c  1. 

Chahmus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  some  of  whose 
fragments  are  found  ccaitcred  in  Aihcfltcus. 

CiUROH,  L  a  Theban*  who  received  into  Itia 
house  Pelopidas  aad  his  frieads,  wbea  they  da* 
livered  Thebes  from  tyranny,  dtc.  p!ut.  in  Ps- 

Utp.  II.  Au  Uii>iurian  ot  Lauip^acu:>,  stua  ot 

Pytheus,  who  wrote  two  book.s  on  Persia,  be* 
aides  other  treatises,  B.  C.  479.  III.  An  his- 
torian of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
his  country  and  Egypt. 

CiuRONDAs,  a  man  of  Catana,  who  gave  lav* 
to  the  people  of  Thurium,  and  made  a  law  that 
no  man  should  be  prrmittrd  lo  cornt-  armed  inio 
ihe  Ob^-mbly.  He  uiadvericmly  broke  this  laWt 
and  when  lold  of  it,  he  fell  upon  Jii$twonl,B.C> 
44&    VoL  Mix.  6»  c  & 

Crarops,  and  Caiutdpes,  I.  a  powerful  Epl* 
Ti)i,  who  a^sisteti  Flaniin  us  when  making  war 
agaui^  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  PhU, 
i»  Flam.  II.  The  first  decaittiiil  areboa  at 

Athens.     Patcrc.  1,  c.  8. 

CnKi,>:,  a  Cireck  word,  (xiH)  signifying 
cluwi,  which  is  applied  to  the  Scorpion,  one  of 
(he  signs  of  the  zodtac,  and  lies,  Bccorriipg  to 
the  aneients,  eonii^uoiis  lo  Viiga  Virg.  a.  L 
V.  3:5. 

Ctiu.ictoNiA,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go  bcggillg  Crom 
door  to  door,  and  siiiging  certain  soncrs,  &c. 

The  wind  Favoniuswa.s  called  also 
Ckrlidonia,  I  rum  the  Gth  of  the  ides  of  Februa- 
ry to  the  7lh  of  the  calends  of  March,  the 
time  wbea  swallows  first  made  tbeir  appear- 
ance.   PUn.  2,  c.  47. 

CnE:.6Nis,  a  daughter  of  L^midas,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Cleorobrotus.  She  accom* 
panied  her  father,  whom  ber  husband  had  ex* 
pellcd,  and  soon  after  went  into  banishment 
with  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  been  ex- 
pelled by  Leonidas.    PiuL.  in  Agid.  <(•  CUtm, 

Crbopb,  and  Cheospgs,  a  king  of  Egypt  aft« 
Rbampsinitus,  who  built  famou.s  pvramids, 
upon  which  lOGO  talents  were  expemied  only 
in  supplying  the  workmen  with  leeks,  narslcy, 
grlick,  and  other  v^ablea.  HtnM,  8,  c. 

CuEniKRB!*,  a  brother  of  Cheops,  who  also 
budi  a  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  inveterate* 
ly  hated  these  two  royal  brothers,  that  they  pub- 
liciv  reported  ihalthe  pyramids  which  they  had 
built  had  been  erected  by  a  .shet)herd.  JkrodoL 

•2,  r.  197. 

CHeALviPBoa,  a  commander  of  800  Spartans^ 
in  the  expedttioQ  wbidi  Cyra^ undertook  against 

his  brother  Artaxerxes    Di'-a^  1 1 

Cnii.o,  a  Spartan  philwiopber,  who  has  been 
called  one  of  the  .^evea  wise  men  of  Greeoe^ 


P/i«.7,  c.  33.— fyiT/. 

Chiomidrs,  was  the  first  eoinic  wriier  amou^ 
ihe  .\thenians.  His  representations  dale  from 
Olymp.  m  3,  B.  C.  487.  The  names  oi 
three  of  his  oemediss  are  recorded  H#jbw^ 
rijflrit  ft  "Aa-jo/ne;.  and  nr,.>-j(7i.  Thr'  t'.vo  lat- 
ter do  not  apparently  bear  any  reference  to 
mythology,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  thai 
comedy  was  beginning  to  adopt  subjects  of  a 
rtifferent  nattire ;  or  rather,  that  the  AUie  come- 
:lv  did,  from  its  earliest  times,  incline,  iis  in  the 
davs  of  Aristtwhancs,  to  personality  and  satire. 

Cwwdowi^  (OiMMtlipe,)  one  of  Ibe  CiMan 
407 
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in  D- iirlrtiriir  s  atTrM'ho  reli'-nffl  two  Tears  aHfr 
(be  ciupcrur'ii  abdicaticn,  and  died  July  25,  A. 

Cu(£rIu»,  I.  a  (ragic  poet  of  Atbens,  who 
wrole  many  tragedies,  of  which  iSobUtined  ihe 
prize.  The  dramas  of  Choerilm  appear  origi- 
nally (o  have  been  of  a  Mtirie  chmder,  Uke 
thote  ofTbeipis.  In  his  later  days  benaiiinil- 
ly  copied  the  impn  \  rt;j!  nisof  Phrynichus,  and 
we  find  him  accordjugly  cuatending  for  the 
tragic  prizes  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
iEschylu.s,  ( ilymp.  70ih,  B.  C.  499 ;  the  lime 
when  iEschyluN  first  exhibited.  Hi^<  pieces  arc 
said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty: 
not  a  fragment  however  remains:  and,  if  wc 
nay  trut  Henneas  and  Proeltis,  uie 

tators  on  Plaifi,  thr  lu  s  is  ni  t  very  great.  

IL  An  historian  of  iiamos.  Two  oiiier  poets, 

fine  of  wbon  ^im  veiy  intimate  with  Herodotus. 


He  wrote  a  poctn  on  the  victory  which  the 
Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes,  and,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
be  received  a  piece  of  gold  tur  each  verse  finim 
ihe  Athenians,  and  was  pubticly  ranked  with 
HoTTUT  as  a  poet.  The  otner  wasone  of  Alex- 
ander's flatterers  and  friends.  It  is  said  the 
prince  promised  him  as  xnany  pieces  of  goM  as 
there  snould  be  eood  verses  in  bis  poetry,  and 
as  many  slaps  on  nis  forehead  as  there  were  bad ; 
and  in  ctmscqnence  of  this,  scarce  six  of  his 
Verses  m  each  poem  were  entitled  to  gold,  while 
the  nst  were  rewarded  with  the  casiigation. 
Plut.  in  Alex.— Ho  mt.  2,  ep.  1,  V.flHL 

Chonnidas.    Vtd.  Part  111. 

Crromiits,  an  Arrive,  who,  alone  with  AIoe> 
nor,  snnrtved  a  battle  betwe«i  300  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  SOD  Spartans.  Btrodal.  1 ,  e.  63. 

rrmvs^NTmos,  a  philoPcplicr  in  tli-'  nc'c  of 
Julian,  known  for  the  great  number  of  volumes 
he  wrtrte. 

CHRVjfERMm,  a  Corinthian,  who  wrote  a 
history  ol  Peloponnesus,  and  of  India,  b^ideti 
a  treatise  on  rivers.   Pint,  in  Parali. 

OnaTMPPoe,  a  stoic  phih»qpher  of  Tarsns, 
who  wrote  abont  911  treatises.  Amoof  his  cth 

rions  opinion-,  wns  Ins  :i;iprAHiari(.n  of  a  [■i:irf'fii\- 
marria^je  with  his  child,  and  bi.swi.'ih  that  dead 
bodies  should  be  eaten  rather  than  bnried.  He 
died  Ihrouffh  excess  of  wine,  or,  as  other;  !>say, 
from  laughing  too  much  on  seeingan  a.s.s  eat ini,' 
fi^fs  on  a  silver  plate.  207,  B.C.  in  the 80th year 
of  his  age.  Vol,  Max,  &  c  %—Diod.—JlfynU. 
8.  Sat.tr.  40. 

Cii«Ysr»sT0M,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  died  A.  D.  407,  in  his  63d  year.  He  was 
a  great  disciplinarian,  and  by  severely  lashing 
the  vices  of  Kis  age.  he  procured  him.oelf  many 
enemies.  He  was  banished  for  opp<»«in?  the 
rai.sin?astarni'  ii>  the  empress,  nfi-T  Iirivlrii'  '!is- 
played  his  abilities  as  an  elecant  preacher,  a 
sound  theotofrinn,  and  a  fkithfkd  hiterpreier  of 
Bcnpture  Chryjtostom's  works  were  nobly  and 
correctly  edited,  without  a  Latin  version,  br|r  Sa- 
rille,  8  vols.  fol.  Etons.  1613.  They  have  ap- 
peared with  a  translaiion,  at  Paris,  edit.  Bene- 
dict. Momfkneon,  ISirols.  fol.  1718. 

CfCean,  M.  T.  bom  A  -['imim,  was  son  of 
n  Ittiman  knight,  and  lineally  descended  l^om 
the  ancient  Icings  of  the  Sabines.  BBs  nrafher^ 
name  was  Helvia.  A  Her  displaying  mnnv  prrv 
miii-ing  abilities  at  school,  he  was  taught  philo- 

•ophj  al  Tim>,  and  law  bf   
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The  vehemence  with  which  he  had  attadted 
Cludius  proved  injurious  to  him  j  and  when  his 
enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  wan 

from  Rome,  though  *iO,<XM)  yo«rtg  men  were 
.supporters  ol  iiis  luuoceuce.    Alter  sixieea 
muntiis  absence,  he  entered  Rome  with  univer- 
sal .satisfaction,  and  when  ha  was  cent,  with  the 
power  of  proconsul,  to  Cilleia,  bis  Ini^rity  and 
prudence  made  tiim  succcsslul  ajramsi  the  ene- 
my, and  at  bis  return  he  wa^  hunuured  with  a 
triumph,  which  the  lisctions  prevented  bin  to 
enjoy.    Afier  much  hesitation  during  the  civil 
commotions  between  Csjesar  nud  Punipey,  he 
joined  himself  to  ilie  laiu  r  and  followed  hita 
to  Greece.  When  victory  had  declared  in  ta* 
vnnr  of  Ovaar,  aidie  bottle  of  PhnrsaUa,  CieeiD 
went  to  Brundusium,  and  wns  rrronnled  :othe 
con  qQeror,w  ho  treated  him  wit  h  great  humanity. 
From  this  time  Cicero  retired  into  the  country, 
and  seldom  vi.sited  Rome.   When  Caf^sar  Yad 
been  stabbed  in  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended 
a  geru  ral  nnjiicsiy,  and  w:is  the  roost  eamesito 
decree  the  provinces  to  Brotos  and  C^sans. 
Bat  wImm  h«  nw  Ae  inienat  of  CBsar^  aMtt»> 
dereradocraaii.  NMI  Antony  ram'-  into  pow^r, 
he  retired  to  AUiens.   He  tioon  alter  reiurneo, 
but  lived  in  perpetual  Aar  of  as6a.<isination. 
Augustus  coartM  the  approbation  of  Cicero, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.    But  ln^  \v  ish  wa:>  not  smcere; 
he  soon  forgot  his  former  prof  essions  of  friend- 
ship; and  when  the  two  oonsnb  had  been 
ed  at  Motina,  Augustus  jfinrr!  h  •  nitrrr^t  to 
that  of  Antony,  and  the  triumvirate  was  .soon 
after  formed.   The  great  enmity  which  CiceiO 
bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Aug«> 
ttis,  Antony,  and Lepidus,  the  iriamvirs,  to  de- 
s'ro','  all  ra-jse  of  quari  I'l.  and  each  to  despatch 
his  enemies;,  produced  ihcir  listof  proacriptioa. 
Abont  two  hindred  were  doomed  to  d«Mh,od 
Cicero  was  among  the  number  upon  th?*  Ii>t  of 
Antony.    Augustus  yielded  a  man  to  whom 
he  partly  owed  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  ws 
porsncd  by  the  entssaries  of  Amoojr,  MDonf 
whom  was  Popttitat,  whom  he  hod  defended 
upon  an  accusation  of  parricide.    He  had  fled 
in  a  liuer  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  and  when 
the  assassins  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  bead 
out  of  the  litter,  ana  it  was  severed  from  the 
body  by  Herennitw.    This  memorable  event 
happened  in  1  '  '  ■  usher,  43  H.  C.  after  tiic  en- 
joyment of  life  for  63  vears,  11  niootlw,  and 
5  daysL  The  head  ano  the  rifrht  hand  of  the 
orator  were  cr\rrird  to  Rome,  and  hung  up  in 
the  Roman  forum;  and  Futvin,  the  triumvir's 
wife,  drew  the  tongue  o«t  of  the  month,  and 
bored  it  through  repeatedly  with  a  gold  Unlkin, 
verifying,  in  this  act  of  iohumanitv,  what  Ci- 
cero had  once  oh'w»rved.  that  no  avimal  is  man 
nvinge/ml  than  a  teotnan.   Cicero  has  acmif^ 
ed  more  veal  fiime  by  his  liteniry  4*nmTXMtioct 
than  br  his  ^iriled  .-Tnr'ions  ns ;)  R.mmn  "sena- 
tor. The  first  oration  which  Cicero  j.rn:umncedj 
at  least  oftfMoe which  areextant.  wxs  deltviana 
in  presence  of  foorjndges  afipnmtcd  by  iheprv- 
tor,  and  with  Horteostns  fnr  his  opponent,  h 
was  in  the  ca.«eof  duimiii';,  which  was  pleaded 
m  the  year  67S^  when  Cicero  was  26  yean  of 
age,  al  which  time  he  came  to  the  bar  ma^ 
later  than  was  nsiia!.  af^rr  having  studied  civ§ 
law  under  Mucins  Scosvola,  and  havii»  furthar 
tjinliftad  MBwrff  Ihf  ttnoBmiaa  of  hmyroihi^ 
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ibv  the  atodj  of  polite  literature  under  the 
poai  AichiUi  w  also  of  phikMoptw  onder  the 
IKiodpal  tdsehers  of  «Mh  sect  imb  had  retorted 

lo  Rutiii.v  ThiN  ca.se  was  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
«i  ihe  reuueiA  ut  ihe  celebrated  oooMoiaa  Ros- 
«irf,  lha  brothar>in-law  of  UntfUios :  Ank  b  was 
.  -i  of  a  nature  well  adapted  to  call  forth  or  dis 

Elay  my  oi  the  higher  powers  of  eloquence, 
a  the  year  following  that  in  which  he  pleaded 
the  «aae  offtaimitw,  Cken>  mdenoolc  the  de- 
fenee  of  Ibwdiiaor  Ameria,  whieh  was  th«  first 
puht].:  orcrimina!  trial  in  which  he  spoke.  The 
lather  ul  Uoscius  had  two  monai  eueiuies,  of 
his  own  name  and distrkl.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions of  Sylla,  he  was  assa<;§inated  one  erening 
sti  Rome,  while  reiuromg  home  from  supper ; 
and,  on  pretext  that  be  was  in  the  listproscriDed, 
his  estate  was  purchased  for  a  mere  nominal 

Sr ice  by  C  h  rysog(>nus,a  favourite  stave,  lo  whom 

aaiae«i  to  buy  the  pro()erty  of  Roi«ciU2>  a.s  a  lor- 
faitiire.  PaHof  the  valuable  lands  thus  acquir- 
ed, were  made  over  by  Chrysogtmus  to  the  Ros- 
cii.  The  case  seems  io  have  been  pleaded  with 
much  animal  ion  and  spirit^  but  the  oration  was 
rather  too  much  in  that  florid  Asiatic  taste, 
whieh  Cieero  at  thb  time  had  plobably  adopted 
froty  imiiiti  n  nf  Ilortensius  who  w.is  consi- 
dered as  the  ma>t  perfect  model  of  eloquence  m 
the  Forum ;  and  hence  the  celebrated  passage 
<m  the  punishment  of  parrici<!o  ;  which  consisicd 
in  throwing  the  criminal,  lied  upm  a  sack,  into 
a  river)  wjls  condemned  by  the  severer  taste  of 
hta  more  advanced  jroirs.  Cicero's  courage  in 
dkfendtnr  and  obtaining  the  acqnittal  of  Ros- 
cias,  under  the  circiuastances  in  which  the  case 
was  otidertaken,  wa:$  applauded  by  the  w  hole 
ei^*'  By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice 
of  an  agent  of  Sylla,  who  was  then  io  the  plen- 
itude of  his  power,  and  hv  the  cncrfyy  with 
which  he  resisted  an  oppressive  proceeding,  he 
flxed  bis  character  for  a  fearless  and  zealous  pa- 
tron of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accofn> 
plished  omfor.  Immciiiately  aflcr  the  decision 
of  lius  cause,  Cicero,  partly  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  partly  for  improvement^  travelled 
into  Greece  and  Asia,  where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  philosophy  and  elo- 

Juence,  under  the  ablest  teacher*-  of  A  thens  and 
ksia  Minor.  Nor  was  his  style  alone  formed 
and  improved  hy  iraitaihm  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians: hi'?prnnancintion  also  wa*  cnrrected,  hy 

|>ractisiag  under  Greek  masters,  iVom  whom  he 
earned  tne  an  of  ooBmanding  his  voice,  and 
of  giving  it  greater  compass  and  variety  than  it 
had  hitherto  attained.  The  first  cause  which 
he  pleaded  after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  that  of 
Roscios,  the  celebrated  comedian^  in  a  dispute, 
which  involved  a  mere  matter  of  etvil  right,  and 
wn^  of  no  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  All 
the  orations  which  he  delivered  (luring  the  five 
following  vears,  are  lost,  of  which  number  were 
those  for  Marcus  Tnlliusaod  L.  Varenoa,  men- 
tioned hy  PrUcian  as  extant  in  bis  time.  At 
the  end  of  that  p^  rio  l,  however,  and  when  Ci- 
cero was  now  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  a  glorious  opportunity  was  alfofded  for  the 
display  of  his  eloquence,  in  the  prosecution  in- 
stituted against  Yerres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  a 
criminal  mfinitely  more  hateful  than  Catiline 
or  Clodius,  and  to  whom  the  Roman  remMic,  at 
' — ' ,  never  produced  an  equal  in  turpttnde  and 


crime.  He  was  now  aeensed  bjr  the 
of  many  flajpant  acta  of  uuBsiiee,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  oomittied  hy  him  dnrmg  his  trienatal 

govt-i  iiiiient  of  their  island,  which  he  had  done 
more  to  ruin  than  all  the  arbitrary  acisof  thoir 
native  tyrants,  or  the  devastating  wars  betweea 

thp  Carthnp;inians  and  Romans.  This  arduous 
task  he  was  eat  jieslly  soUciled  lo  undertake,  by 
a  petition  from  all  the  towns  of  Sicily,  except 
Syiacnae  and  Messiaa,  both  which  cttiea  had 
been  occasioaanjr  atlowed  by  the  plunderer  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  provinrc.  TLwiiji;  ac- 
cept^ this  trust,  so  importani  in  hi.s  eyesi  luihe 
honour  of  the  republic,  neither  the  rar-diataai 
evidence,  nor  irritatin:^  dcln  v"?  of  all  thase  guards 
of  guilt  Willi  which  Vcrres  was  environed,  could 
deter  or  slacken  his  exertions.  The  first  device 
on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  or  rather  of  his 
eooael,  HMtensins,  to  defeat  the  Ads  of  jn^ 
tice,  was  an  aiiempi  to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the 
trial  from  the  hands  of  Cicero,  by  placing  it 
in  dMM  of  Cacilius,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Verrcs,  and  who  now  claimed  a  pr'^f'^pnce  to 
Cicero,  on  the  ground  of  personal  lujunes  re- 
ceived from  the  accused,  and  a  particular  know- 
ledge the  crimes  of  his  pretended  enenj. 
The  judicial  clatoM  of  these  competitors  had 
therefore  1 1  hr  first  decided  in  that  Kind  of  pro- 
ce^  called  i/tvtnaiio.  in  which  Cicero  delivered 
his  oration,  entitled  Contra  CSeeSiMi,  and 
showed,  with  much  power  of  argument  nnd  sar- 
casm, that  he  himself  was  in  every  way  t>est  fit- 
ted to  act  as  the  imjH'acherof  Ven  e';.  Having 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  judges  thai  C«ci> 
iins  only  wished  to  get  the  cause  into  his  own 
hands,  in  order  to  Nnray  it,  Cicero  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  the  prosecution,  nnd  was  allowed 
1 10  days  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to 
collect  information  for  .supporting  his  charge. 
He  finished  his  projrrejc*  th  rooffh  the  island  in 
less  than  half  the  time  which  had  been  :^ranled 
him.  On  bis  return  he  found  that  a  plan  bad 
been  laid  by  the  fKends  of  Yerres,  to  procrasti- 
nate  the  trial  at  least  til!  the  followins:  season, 
when  they  expected  lo  have  magistrates  ana 
judges  who  would  prove  favourable  lo  his  inter- 
ests. In  this  design  they  so  far  sueeeeded,  that 
time  was  not  left  to  go  thiough  the  cause  ac- 
cordini?  to  the  ordinary  forms  and  practice  of 
oratorical  discussion  in  the  coarse  of  the  year: 
Cicero,  therefore,  resolved  to  lose  no  time^  en- 
forcinp  or  asrjri^vating  the  several  articles  of 
charge,  but  lo  produce  at  once  all  his  documents 
and  witness^  leaving  the  rhetorical  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  whole  evidence  was  con- 
cluded. The  first  oration,  therefore,  aeainst 
Vcrres,  which  is  extremely  short,  was  mrrely 
intended  to  explain  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  this  nnnsnal  mode  of  proe^ 
dure.  He  accordingly  exposes  the  devices  hy 
which  the  culprit  and  his  cabal  were  auemnting 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justice,  nn.i  unfolds  the 
eternal  disgracetbat  would  attach  to  the  Roman 
law,  should  their  stratagems  prove  stiecessful. 
Thus  oration  was  followed  by  thr  d'^posiiion  of 
the  witnesses,  and  recital  of  the  lloturaent*, 
which  so  clearly  established  the  guilt  of  Verre?, 
that,  driven  to  despair,  he  submiltc!,  wiihctrt 
awaiting  his  sentence,  lo  a  voluntary  r-Tile  li 
therefore  appears,  that  of  the  six  oration-  atram^l 
Verres,  only  one  was  pronounced.  The  o'her 
five,  formis^  the  series  of  harangues  which  hr 
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Stilendcil  I'j  deliver  after  ihc  proof  liad  been  cotn- 
pieicil,  w«;rc  :>ulje>cqu4:iiily  puuiuiiieii  in  the  same 
shape  as  ii  lue  delinqtiieui  had  aouali;  stuod  hut 
triai,  ftiui  w««  to  have  made  a  rciffular  deienc«. 
It  is  much  U»  be  rpgreited,  ibai  the  oratiun  for 
Footeius,  ihe  ncxi  u  tiich  Cicero deliveied,  has 
desceod^  tu  us  iQcoropleie.  it  was  ibe  detence 
of  an  nnpopular  goYereor,  accused  oC  oppres- 
sion by  the  province  ilUrTi-lf d  i  >  hi-;  :irlniiti;--:r!i- 
tiuui  auii,  as  sMch,  would  have  luriiiixi  uii  in- 
teresting coDlrast  lo  the  accusation  of  Verres. 
Pn  CaatM. — Tiiis  WM  a  met  qacMinii  of 
eirU  rif  M,  tanun;  on  tih«  effect  of  a  prtetortan 
edict.  Pro  I^ge  jl/rt/ii7ia.— Ilitherio  Cicero 
had  only  addreik>«d  the  judgesi  in  the  t'urum  m 
civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions.  Tbe  ora- 
tion for  the  Manilian  law,  which  is  acooilntcd 
one  ol"  the  most  splendid  of  his  pro<iuctions,  was 
the  first  in  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  people 
from  Uie  rostrum.  It  was  profioa&ced  ia  uivoar 
of  a  law  proposed  by  ManOittS,  ■  irfbcme  of  the 
people,  lor  constituting  Pompcy  s'  lo  -ciirral, 
with  eiiraordinary  powers,  in  iHc  war  against 
Mitbridaies  and  Tigranes,  in  which  Lncullos 
at  the  lime  commanued.  The  chiefs  of  the  sen- 
a:c  regarded  this  law  as  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  (he  republic;  and  all  the  authority  of  Catul- 
lus and  eloooMice  of  Hortensios,  were  dir«ctod 
against  it  The  glare  of  glory  that  sarroooded 
Pt)rnpoy,  concealed  from  Cicero  hi-^  mnriy  and 
great  iiiiperleciion.s,  and  seduced  an  houciit  citi- 
lao,  and  finest  genius  in  Rom^  a  man  of  un- 
paralleled industry,  and  that  generally  applied 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  into  the  pimtiiution  of 
his  abilities  and  virlups,  for  exalting  an  ambi- 
tious chief,  and  investii^  him  with  such  ejcor- 
bttant  and  anootuttitotioiiai  poii«n,  as  virtually 
subreried  the  camroonwealin.  Pro  Cliienlio. — 
Thi5;  is  a  pleading  for  Cluentias,  who,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  was  accused  of  having  poi- 
soned his  stepfather,  Oppianicns.  Great  part 
©f  the  hnning:ue  appean»  lo  be  but  collaterally 
counecteil  u  I'.li  the  direft  subject  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  whole  oration  disdosBs  such  a 
scene  of  enomons  y'iliaxf'-cS  murders,  by 
pois4in  and  assassination — of  incest,  and  subor- 
nation of  wiUicsM^s,  that  the  family  history  of 
Clueniius  may  be  regarded  as  tha  oon^rpart 
m  domestic  society,  of  what  the  goTemment  of 
Vcrr«  wa«  !n  public  life.  Though  very  long, 
nr.  '  (•;  iiij>Ii<-:iit  d  \oo,  in  the  subject,  it  is  one  of 
the  mcisl  correct  and  forcible  oi  all  Cicero's  ju- 
dieiat  oniHon.«i;  aad  under  the  impression  that 
i'  comc'!  nrnrer  to  the  strain  of  a  imxlcrn  nlend- 
in*  than  any  of  the  others,  it  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Blair  as  the  subject  of  a  minute  analysis 
and  criticism.  D*  Ltgt  Agraria  eantra  Rul- 
)»m. — tn  hfe  discotirse  Pro  Lefte  Utimiiia,  the 
His'  ofibf  deli: -era; ive  kind  addressed  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  Cicero  had  the  atlvanlage 
of  speaking  for  a  favourite  of  the  multitude,  and 
a«iainst  the  chiefs  of  the  senate;  but  he  was 
placed  in  n  very  different  situation  when  he 
came  to  opjvise  the  Agrarian  law.  This  had 
been  for  300  years  the  darling  object  of  the  Ro- 
man tribas— tbe  daily  attrnetton  and  rallying 
word  ofthe  pop!  1 1-'  -r! '  ;  'nalof discord, and 
most  powerful  engine  of  the  seditious  tribu- 
nate. The  firstof  tbeaeriesof  oration^ngahist 
the  Agrnrian  Inw,  now  proposed  bv  Rulhi.*,  was 
delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  seniUe-nousc,  shorilv 
•fltr  Ids  daetfcNi lo  the  r  insoUUp:  (he  aeecnd 
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'  and  third  were  addressed  lo  the  people  funvi  ibe 
I  robtrum.  J-*ro  JiaJjn  iv.—  Ahoui  tiie  y^ai  u>4, 
Saturnujus,  u  sediiiuu^  tnbuue,  had  bwu 
by  a  party  aiiauh«d  io  the  iateretiu  of  the : 
Thiriy-&]x  yean  aflcrwarda,  Rabirim  wss  ae* 
cused  of  accession  totliii^nuir  ,  1  v  Lubieiiois 
subsequenilv  well  known  a:^  Ua^r  »  iieuiciiatii 
in  Gaul.  Uortensius  had  pleaded  the  caase  be- 
fore the  Dmnnvirs,  Caiu.s  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
by  whom  iiabirius  being  cuudcmticU,  appealed, 
to  the  people,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  m 
the  CcMDttia.  Cicefo'a  oiatioa  on  this  coiitat»> 
tion  between  tbeaenttorial  and  tribunftial  pow- 
er, gives  us  more  the  impression  of  prump.  juJ 
uuitiudied  eloijuence  than  mo:uol  hu>  otiicr  ha- 
rangues. I  Contra  Caiihnani.—The  deleciiuA 
and  suppression  of  rfia;  nefarious  plot  iorm  tbe 
uiosi  glorious  pan  oi  ihe  political  hie  of  Cicero: 
and  the  orations  he  pronounced  against  the 
chief  conspifmloia^  are aiiU  regarded  as  the  moit 
splendid  monnfhents  of  bis  doqnenee.  Tba 
conspiracy  of  Caciline  tended  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  the  city  and  government.  Cicero^ 
having  discovered  his  designs,  summoned  the 
senate  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupjier  Stnior. 
with  the  intention  of  laying  before  it  the  vt  iiuie 
circumstances #f  the  plot.  But  Catiline  having 
unexpeciedly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
8eiiibiy,hisaQdfteity  impelled  the  eonsolaroAttor 
into  an  abrupt  invective,  which  is  dircclly  ad- 
dressed to  the  traitor,  and  commenced  w  uhout 
the  preamble  by  which  mo^t  of  his  other  ha- 
rangties  arc  introduced.  The  great  object  oi 
the  whole  oration,  was  to  drive  Catiline  into 
banishment;  and  it  appears  .someu  hat  singular, 
that  so  dangerous  a  persoiutge,  and  who  migltf 
have  been  so  easily  convicted, 
been  forced,  or  even  allowed,  to  withdrawtohlB 
army,  instead  uf  being  seized  and  punished. 
Catuine  having  escaped  tmmolesled  to  his  camp, 
the  conduct  of  the  consul  in  not  apprehending, 
but  sending  away  this  formidable  enemy,  biul 
probaldy  excited  »omc  censure  and  discontent; 
and  the  second  Cotilinarian  oration  was  in  coo* 
sequence  delivered  by  Cicero,  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  justify  his  driving  the 
chief  conspirator  from  Rome.  Manifest  proofs 
of  the  whole  plot  having  been  at  length  obtain- 
ed,  bv  the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
AlIooToges,  with  whom  the  conspirators  had 
tampered,  and  who  were  bearing  written  cre- 
dentials from  them  to  their  own  countiy,  Cice- 
ro, in  his  third  oration,  laid  befbre  the  peop.e  a2 
the  particulars  ofthediscovery.nnd  invited  them 
to  join  in  celebrating  a  thanksgiving,  which  had 
been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  his  iionour,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country.  The  last  Cati- 
linarian  oration  was  pronounced  in  the  senate, 
on  the  drbate  concerring  the  pnni.shment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  conspirators.  Cicero  does  not 
precisely  declare  for  anjr  particular  punishment; 
but  he  snows  llsai  his  mind  evidently  inclined  to 
the  severest,  by  dwelling  on  ihecnoiroitv  of  the 
bon<^iralors'  guilt,  and  a^i^^vating  all  their 
crimes  with  much  acrimony  and  art.  Hisseo- 
timenH  finally  prevailed ;  and  Ihow  conspirs- 
,  'oT'i  who  lind  remnlnfd  in  nnrnf^.  were  stran- 

igled  under  his  immediate suj>erin!endencc.  Ib 
these  four  orations,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  el 
'  them,  pnrticubrly  of  the  fir>-(  and  last,  is  venr 
I  different,  and  occommodated  wiih,n  great  deal 
i  of  judgment  to  she  oecasion,  and  to  The  ctaA> 
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Ihef  were  deMvwed. 
Throagb  the  whole  series  of  the  Catilinarian 
orations,  the  langaage  of  Cicero  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  overawe  ihe  wicked  lo  confirm  the  good, 
■ad  eneounige  the  timid.  It  is  of  that  descrtp- 
ckM  whieb  rendersthe mind  ofone  man  the  mind 
of  a  whole  a'^>embly,  or  a  whole  people.  Pro 
Aimmuij — The  Comitia  being  now  held  in  or- 
der to  choose  consols  fbr  the  ensning  year,  Ju- 
rm^  Silanus  and  Muncna  were  electa!.  The 
latter  c-audidau>  bad  fur  hin  competitor  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult  Solpicius  Rofus;  who,  being 
Msistea  by  Cata  ciwrged  Mamna  witb  having 
fiKTtiled  hf  bnberf  and  eomipiioiL  Thtsease 
•wzs  .'ji  f  great  eiix  <  i  nion,  rrom  the  dignity 
of  the  prosecutors,  --[i  1  '  Uxjuence  of  ihp  advo- 
cates of  the  accuse  i  Before  Cicero  -jxjke,  it 
had  been  pleaded  by  Hortensios,  and  Crasiius 
the  triumvir;  and  Cicero,  in  engaging  in  the 
cause,  felt  the  utmost  desire  to  surpass  these 
rivmls  of  his  eloqaeiice.  Saeh  was  his  anxietv, 
that  he  slept  none dorinff  the  whole  night  which 
preceded  the  hearing  of  lht>  ri'isc;  and  bein?» 
thus  exhausted  with  rare,  his  eloquence  on  this 
oeeaaioii  fell  short  of  that  of  Hortensius.  He 
show^,  however,  much  delicacy  and  art  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  manages  the  attack  on 
the  phil<>«^>phy  of  Cato,  and  profession  of  Sulpi- 
cios,  both  of  whom  were  his jxirticular  friends, 
and  hi^h  hi  the  estimation  or  the  Judges  he  ad- 
dresiecT.  T*rn  Corndio  Sylla. — Sylla,  who  was 
afterwards  a  great  partunn  of  Cs^ar's,  was  pro- 
•ecnted  for  having  been  engaged  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy;  but  his  accuser,  't'orquatus,  digres- 
sing from  the  charge  against  Sylla,  turned  his 
raillery  on  Cicero ;  alle^ini;,  that  he  had  n-'urped 
the  aatboritv  of  a  king;  and  asserting,  that  he 
wnsthe  third  foreign  sovereign  who  had  reigned 
at  Rome  nfter  Nnma  and  Tarqnln.  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  his  reply  had  nut  only  to  defend  his 
client,  but  to  answer  the  petulant  raillery  by 
which  his  anta|ponist  attempted  to  excite  envy 
and  odium  agunst  himself.  Pt»r  this  defence  of 
Cornelius  Svlla, Cicero  privatelv  received  from 
his  client  the  sum  of  dO,OUO  sesterces,  which 
chiefly  eirabled  him  to  purcha^  bis  magnificent 
haii.<<e  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Pr/r  Arrhin. — 
This  is  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  on  which 
be  has  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  finest  polish, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jieasing  of  all  his 
hamgnes.  Arenias  was  a  native  of  Antioeh, 
and,  having  come  tolraly  in  P  irly  youth,  wa«; 
rewarded  for  his  learning  and  genius  with  the 
friendship  of  the  first  men  intbestate,and  with 
the  citizenship  nf  Hem-'lca.  n  confederate  nnd 
enfranchised  town  of  Magna  Gnecia.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  law  was  enacted  ronferrin? 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  who  had 
been  wtmiited  to  the  fivedoni  of  ftdernte  states, 
provided  they  hod  a  settlement  in  Ifalv  at  the 
lime  when  the  law  was  passed,  nnd  bad  assen- 
e  I  th''  priv.Ie^  before  the  praetor  within  sixtv 
day  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  promul- 
Srated.  After  Archia*?  had  enfored  !li«*  benefit 
of  this  law  for  more  than  twenty  veir-.  lii-^ 
claims  were  called  in  qaestion  by  one  Qracchus, 
who  now  attempted  to  drive  him  from  the  eitv. 
cmder  the  enactment  expellincr  all  foreign 
who  usurped,  without  doe  title,  thenJ»me  and  as 
trRMMSot  Roman  citizens.  Thelos^of  rf>cord<;. 
and  some  other  circumstances,  having  tbr^wi 
dovbis  on  the  legal  right  of  bis  client,  C  c  to 


chiefly  enlarged  on  Ihedignity  oniterattire  not 

poetry,  and  the  various  accomplishments  of  Ar- 
chias,  which  gave  him  so  just  a  clami  (o  the  pri- 
vileges he  enjoyed.  The  whole  oration  is  inter 
spereed  with  beautiful  maxims  and  sentences 
which  have  been  quoted  with  delight  in  all  ages. 
pro  Ccdia. — Middlelon  has  pronounced  this  to 
be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  orations  which 
Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity  of  wit  and 
humour  with  whii.h  ho  treats  the  gallantries  nl 
Clodia,  her  commerce  wiihCadius,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth. 
CaBlius  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents 
and  accomplishments,  who  -had  been  intnisied 
to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  intro<Juctii)n  to 
the  Forum  ;  but  having  imprudently  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  weH-lrnown  sister 
ofClodius,  and  havintrnOerwards  deserted  her, 
she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poi.sou  her. 
and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  or- 
der to  procura  the  a.S8a$8inatton  of  Dio,  the 
Atexanarian  ambassador.  lit  Frovindis  Cm- 
sulan'>;i.f  —The  government  of  Gaul  was  con- 
tinued to  Caesar,  in  consequence  of  this  oration, 
so  that  it  may  he  considered  as  one  of  the  inw 
mediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, which  it  was  inconiesiably  the  grent  wish  of 
Cicero  to  protect  and  maintain  t  v  ite.  M 
Pi.toam.— Piso  haviiw  been  recalled  from  hi* 
government  of  Maeedon,  In  consequence  of 
Cicero's  oration,  De  Prarineiis  Cmvtlaribns, 
he  complained,  in  one  of  his  first  appearances 
in  the  senate,  of  the  treatment  be  had  received, 
and  attacked  the  orator,  particulariv  on  the 
score  of  his  poetry,  ridiculing  the  weU-known 
lin«>- 

'  Ceimd  mnmm  <y  imeedat  laurea  Un/(ua.' 

Cicero  replied  in  a  bitter  invective,  in  which  he 
exposed  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  his  ene- 
my to  public  contempt  and  detestation.  The 
most  smgular  featnra  of  this  harangue  is  the 
personal  abuse  and  coarseness  of  expression  it 
contains,  which  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  consider  that  it  was  delivered  in  ibe 
senate-house,  and  directed  agafnst  an  individual 
of  such  distinction  and  consequence  as  Piso. 
Pro  Afiloiie.—The  speech  which  Cicero  actual- 
ly delivered,  was  taken  down  in  writing, and  is 
mentioned  by  Asconius  Pedianus  as  still  extant 
in  his  time.  But  that  beamlflii  harangaewhieh 
we  now' possess,  is  one  which  was  refoucheii  and 
polLshed,asa  gift  for  MUo,  afler  he  hec*  retired 
m  exile  to  Marseilles.  Pro  Ugaric.^Thit 
oration  was  pronounced  after  C»sar,  having 
vanquished  PonrM>ey  in  The«waly  and  destroved, 
the  remains  of  the  repuMn  in  party  in  Afri- 
ca, assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  af- 
fhirs  at  Rome.  Merciful  as  the  eonmeror  a|>> 
peared,  he  wn*;  tinder<;t  >->d  to  be  mnch  eTa«:pe- 
raied  against  ihose  who,  after  ihc  rout  at  Phar- 
salin.  had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa.  Ligarius, 
when  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  was 
formcrlv  accused  bv  his  old  enemy  Tuhero,  of 
havin'/  bnrne  arm-^  in  thn(  content.  The  dicta- 
tor himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  case, 
mnch  prefndlced  a?aittstLrgnrins,as  was  known 
from  his  Invinrpr'^rtnn-ly declared,  thathis  re- 

I  solution  fixed,  and  w^s  not  to  be  altered  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.  Cicero,  however, 

I  ""'ercmic  hispmwwessions,  and  extorted  (Vom 
him  a  pardon.  The  eonntenanoe  of  Cesar,  ic 
dOI 
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■  said,  changed,  as  the  orator  proceeded  in  his 

n)eech        when  he  touched  on  the  battle  oi 
Pharsalia,  and  ilcscril)ed  Tiibcro  as  seeking  his 
liiei  amid  the  ranits  ol  the  army,  the  dictator 
VeeuM  M)  agitated,  that  bis  body  trembled,  and 
the  papers  w  hich  he  held  dropped  from  his  hand. 
Thii»  oiation  IS  remarkable  ioi  the  free  spirit 
which  it  brcaihess,  even  in  the  fac»:  of  that  i>ow- 
er  to  which  it  viaa  addressed  lor  mercy.  ^  But 
Cicero,  at  the  jaune  time,  shows  much  art  in  not 
oversteppingthose  limits,  within  which  he  knew 
he  mij^ht  speak  without  ofl'ence,  and  in  .season- 
ing his  freedom  with  appropriate  compliments 
loCnpsar,  of  which,  perhnp--,  the  mo^t  elejjant 
is,  that  he  fuffjot  nolliin;^  Lul  iho  iiijui  les  dune 
to  him.seir    This  was  ihe  person  wliom,  io  the 
U&e  of  Pompey,  he  characterised  as  mmstrum 
tt  p0fUmttm  Uftanmm^  and  whose  death  he 
soon  afierwarils  celebrated  as  divinvvt  in  rem- 
j^uUicam  beiuficium !  PAi7ip;nca.— The  chief 
remaining  orMkms  of  Cicero  arc  those  directed  \ 
against  Antony,  of  whose  private  life  and  ik>  j 
litical  conduct  they  present  us  with  a  full  and 
glaring  picture.  Thecharac;or  of  Antony,  next 
to  that  of  Sylla,'  was  the  most  sin^lar  in  the 
nonab  of  Rome,  and  in  some  of  its  feattires 
boreaHrilcing  resemblance  to  ihai  of  the  fortti- 
ttatedidBUor.    The  pbilipics  against  Antony, 
like  tboae  of  Demosthenes,  derive  their  chief 
beauty  from  the  noble  expression  of  just  indig- 
nation, which,  indeed,  composes  many  of  the 
most  splendid  and  admired  passages  of  ancient 
eloquence.  They  were  all  pronomiced  during 
the  period  vhieh  elapsed  between  the  aaaasina- 
lion  of  Csesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mo- 
dena.  Cicero  was  not  only  a  ^reai  orator,  but 
liad  also  leA  the  fullest  instructions  and  the  most 
complete  historical  details  on  the  art  which  he 
so  gloriously  practised.   His  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oralore  and  the  Ora- 
tor !  while  the  history  of  Roman  eloquence  is 
comprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled,  BnUnts^ 
Mve  De  Claris  Oralarifnui.  Cicero,  in  his  youth, 
also  wrote  the  lihetorica,  seu  de  Inrenlione 
liAetorica,  of  which  tbere  are  still  extant  two 
houks,  treating  of  the  part  of  rhetoric  that  re- 
lates to  invention.  Thw  is  the  work  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  in  the  commencement  of  thp  treatise 
Dt  Oratore,  as  having  )>een  published  by  him  in 
liisyomh.  It  is  generally  believed  lohaye  been 
written  in  0^0,  when  Cicero  was  only  twenty 
years  of  ai^'c,  and  to  have  originally  contained 
lour  books.  Schiitz,  however,  the  German  edi- 
tor of  Cicero,  is  of  opinion,  that  he  never  wrote, 
or  at  least,  never  pnnishM,  more  thm  the  two 
"books  we  still  possess.    Cicero,  who  was  un- 
oucstionably  the  first  orator,  was  as  decidedly 
Ine  most  learned  philosopher  of  Rome ;  and 
while  he  eclipsM  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, he  acquired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
no  small  share  of  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
ethica and  metaphvsics.  His  wisdom,  however, 
was  fbmded  entirely  on  that  of  rtieOredcs,  and 
his  philosophic  writinf«=  were  chieflv  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  quesliiins  which  had  been 
agitated  in  the  Athenian  school^,  and  from  them 
had  been  transmitted  to  Italy.  The  disquisition 
respecting  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  with  that  concerning  the  sn- 
pieme  good  and  evil,  were  the  inquii ies  which 
M  cUeOr  ponued;  and  the  notioos  which  be 
of  Uiete  snbiect%  were  aU  derived 
40S 
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ws  As  in  many  respects  wdl  onalUled  for  llie  9t' 

duous  but  noble  task  which  he  had  undenaken, 
of  naturalizing  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  exhi- 
biting her,  aeeoraing  to  the  expressiaii  of  Erav 
mus,  on  the  stage  ot  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
fertile  genius,  lumuiuu^  under>tanding,  sound 
judgment,  ancl  indelaiigable  indu.stry— qualiiiei 
adequate  for  the  cultivation  of  reason,  and  suf* 
fioieni  fbr  the  supply  of  subjects  of  meditatioiL 
Is'evei  was  philosopher  placed  in  asiiuation  more 
favourable  for  gainenng  the  fruiLs  of  an  expe- 
rience employed  on  human  nature  and  civil 
soriciv,  or  for  observing  the  effects  of  variotis 
qualiui's  of  the  mind  on  public  opinit^n  and  on 
the  actions  of  men.  In  the  writingsof  Cicero,  ao* 
cordittgly,  every  thing  deduced  from  experience 
and  knowledge  of  world— every  ofasenratkin  m 
the  duties  of  society,  is  clearly  exprcwd,  and 
lemarkable  for  justness  and  acuieness.  But 
neither  Cicero,  nor  any  other  Roman  anthor, 
posM  >-sed  sufiicient  .subiiliy  and  re6nement  of 
spirit,  for  the  more  abstruse  discussions,  among 
the  labyrinths  of  which  the  Greek  philosopher?* 
delighted  lofind  a  fit  exercise  of  their  ingeno- 
itv.  Henee,  all  that  required  research  into  the 
uhimale  foundation  of  truths,  or  a  more  cxnci 
analysis  of  common  ideas  and  perceptions — all, 
in  short,  that  related  to  the  sobtilties  of  the 
Greek  schools,  Ls  neither  80 accaraielj  ezpre» 
ed  nor  so  logically  connected.  In  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Cicero  has  successively  treated  of  law, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  morals.  When  C»- 
sar  had  attained  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  and 
Cicero  no  longer  gave  law  lothe  senate,  he  be- 
came the  heaa  of  a  sort  of  literary  or  philoso- 
phical society.  Filelfo,  who  deliverea  public 
lectures  at  RomeiOnthe  Tusculandii^utaiion.^ 
attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  stated  meetingi* 
of  learned  men  at  his  house,  and  opened  a  reg- 
ular academy  at  Tusculum.  The  most  val- 
uable editions  of  the  works  complete,  are 
that  of  Verburgius,  2  vols.  fol.  Amst.  l*!^.— 
That  of  Olivet,  9  vols.  4to.  Geneva.  1756.— 
The  Oxford  edition  in  10  vols.  4to.  ITftg— and 
that  of  Laliemand,  ISmo.  14  vols.  Paris  apod 
Bartwu,  1768.  PhUareK.  fa  vUa.—  QvijdU.^ 
Pin.  r/7.^<. — Appi^n. — Ploms — C.   S'~p.  i% 

Attic. — Enirop. — Cic.  tfc.  II.  Marcus,  the 

son  of  Cicero,  was  taken  by  Aogosliis  as  his 
rnllea^ne  in  the  consulship.  He  revensed  hi< 
father's  death  by  throwing  public  di.shonuar 
upon  the  memory  of  Antony.  He  di.sgmced  his 
father's  virtues,  and  was  so  fond  of  drinkiag, 
that  Pliny  obeerves  be  wished  to  deprive  Anto- 
ny of  the  honour  of  being  the  createst  dnmk- 
ard  in  the  Roman  empire.  PltU.  in  Cic. — — 
in.  dnintns,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  was  Cw- 
snfs  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  proconsul  of  Asia 
for  three  vears.  He  was  proscribed  with  his 
son  at  the  same  lime  as  his  bratber  Tally.  Phd. 
in  Cic. — Appium, 
CntTs,  a  general  of  Ptolemy,  eoaqnered  hf 

Demetrius.    r>iod.  19. 

Cir.o.  Jiin.  an  oppressive  governor  of  Bithynif 
and  Pontus.  The  provinces  carried  their  com- 
plaints atrainst  him  to  Rome;  but  such  was  the 
noise  of  the  flatterers  tliat  attended  the  emperor 
Claudius,  thai  he  w  as  unable  to  hear  them:  nnd 
when  he  a«ked  what  they  had  said,  he  was  told 
bv  one  of  Cik^  fHenmi,  thit  (brr  retatned 
thanks  for  bis  good  admiDistratioii  i  vrvi  whkb 
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.Iht  emperor  said,  Let  Cilo  be  continued  two 
years  l  onger  ia  his  pcoriaM.  Di»»  tiQi— 7kct<. 
Ann.  12,  c.  '21. 

CiMBCR,  ToLi..,  one  of  Caesar's  murLlerers. 
He  laid  liiaki  of  tlie  dktator's  robe  wiiich  was 
«si^iilforiberesltoatiiire.  PtmLwCtu, 

CiMBRiccM  nKF.ixM,  was  begun  by  the  Cira- 
hii  aud  Teuiones,  by  an  invasiuu  oi  the  Roman 
territories,  B.  C.  uw.  These  barbarians  were 
>«>  courai,r ou^,  and  even  desperate,  that  they  fiis- 
leued  thtir  lirsi  ranks  each  to  the  other  with 
curds.  In  the  first  battle  ihev  (i«*siioye(l  8(1.00(1 
&«iiiiiiis,  uiKler  the  consuls  Manliusand  Serri- 
Ospia  But  when  Mariaii,  in  his  second 
c  >ii>  lUhii),  was  chosen  to  carrv  in  itif  ^vrtr,  h  ^ 
loei  ibe  Teulooei  at  Aquee  Sextn**,  where,  alier 
a  blorxiy  engagement,  he  left  cleatl  on  the  field 
I.!  Im  lie  M.OtK),  and  look  nO.OOO  prisoners, 
B.  C,  lOI  I  he  Ciinbri,  who  had  formed  an- 
other army,  had  alrcaiiy  penetrated  mto  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  river  Atbesis,  by 
Marios  and  his  eoileafnie  Cstnlus,  a  year  aAer. 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  110,0(30  of  ihcm 
were  sTaio.  The  last  Imiile  put  an  end  to  this 
dreaulful  war,  and  the  two  consul  entered- 
Rome  in  triampb.  Flor.  3,  c.  3. — PUn.  7,  c. 
2J,  1.  17,  c.  I.— Mela,  3,  c.  3.—Pai£re.  2,  c.  13 
—PliU.  iti  Maria. 

CiMON,  I.  aa  Atheoiao,  soa  of  Miltiades  au  l 
Be^sipyle,  famoas  fbr  his  debenelwries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  h'\<-  morals  when 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion.  When  his  father 
died,  he  wxs  imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  laid  upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he 
was  released  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and 
Wife  Elpinioe.  V^id.  Elpinice.  He  bchavetl 
wtih  great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
renderad  htmsel  f  popular  by  his  mnniflcencettid 
val  t'lr.  TI'^  1  T  ited  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took 
SOO  iihips,  and  ^lallv  routed  their  land  army  the 
very  mnt  dmf.  TTie  money  be  obutioed  by  his 
victories  wa^  not  applied  to  his  own  prirale 
use ;  but  wi(h  it  he  fortified  and  embellisQed  the 
ci'.y.  He,sometimi'  iit;iT,  lost  all  his  pcipulanty, 
and  was  baiUslied  by  the  Aibeniani^  who  de- 
elmred  wsr  ticftinal  the  LneedaoioBtaiu.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  at  his  return, 
he  made  a  reconciliation  between  Lacedsemon 
and  his  eoontrymea.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
piinted  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Persia  in 
E;?vpt  aud  CyjiriLs,  with  a  fleet  of  300  ships; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
•Jtetny  and  totally  rained  their  fleet  He  died 
MS  he* was  besiegini?  the  lawn  of  Citinin  in  Cv- 
priLs,  B.  C.  419,  in  'hr  v-nr  of  his  a^e.  He 
maybe  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  whose  spirit 
and  biddness  defeated  the  armies  of  the  barber 
rims.  He  was  such  an  inveterateenemv  to  the 
P.?rsian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally 
d-rslroying  it ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  so  rrducoil 
the  PcrsianR,  that  they  promised  in  a  treaty  not 
to  pass  the  Cbelidonian  islands  with  their  Ifeet, 
•r  to  approach  within  a  day's  journey  of  fht* 
Grecian  seas.  The  munificence  of  Cimon  has 
been  highly  extolled  by  his  biographers ;  and  he 
has  b?endesf  r  vedly  praised  for  leaving  his  gar- 
•leo:;  open  toih*?  public.  Thucyd.  1,  e.  IrtO  nnd 
Il^-JkufM.  S.  c.  13.- Dwd.  U.^Ph>  .f.  r 
N^.  m  9i(d.— — IL  An  Athenian,  father  of 
Sliltiades.  Wsrtiei.  6,  e.34.-«>Tn.  A  Roman, 
iQpported  in  pri  n  by  the  milk  of  his  dauehicr. 
~-i»lY.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  an  account 


-of  the  war  of  the  Aniifons  against  his  coadtry 

CiNaA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Cmcms,  tr» 
bune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  C.  549.    By  u  ou  oiau 
was  ).ijriniu»-d  lo  take  any  money  as  a  gift  era 
fee  iu  judging  a  cause.  £a9.  31,  c.  4. 

CiMctmriiva,  L.  U.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  was  informed, as  hckploughed  his  fid  ] 
the  senate  had  chosen  him  dictator.  Upon  ibis 
iie  left  his  ploughed  land  with  regret,  •nd^^NU^ 
etl  to  the  neld  of  battle,  where  his  cotrntrvmen 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Volsci  and  JK^ui. 
lie  conquered  the  enemy,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  triumph  \  and  16  days  after  hisappointmeni, 
helaid  down  his  office  and  retired  baelto  plough 

-  fields.  In  his  80;h  vcar  he  was  again  sum- 
moned against  Praeneste  as  dictator :  and  arter 
a  successful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  absolute 
power  he  had  enjoyed  only  21  davs,  nobly  dis- 
regarding the  rewards  thai  were  offered  bimby 
the  senate.  He  flourished  about  460 years ba> 
fore  Christ.  Liv.  3,  c.  36.— Fbr.  1,  e.  11.— 
Ci€.  dt  FKnib.  4.— PNa.  18,  e.  3. 

CtNCira  At,!\n:vTf«,  fL_)  I  a  prrftor  of 
Sicily  m  the  second  Punic  war,  wiia  wrote  aa- 

nals  in  Greek.   Diom(s.  Hai.  I.  ^11.  Maceas, 

a  tribune  of  the  peopie,  A.  U.  C.  Ad4,avihor 
of  the  Cincia  Lex. 

HisKAS,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend  to 
Pyrrhus,  kiogof  fipims.  He  wasseni  to  Bome 
by  bis  master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  whieh  he,  bow* 
ever,  could  not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  Roman  senate  were  a  venerable  assemblv  of 
kings;  and  observed,  thai  (o  fight  with  them 
was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra.  lie  was 
of  such  a  retentive  memor>',  that  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome  hecould  sal uie  every  sena- 
tor and  knight  by  his  name,  7|  c  HL— 
CU.  «f  Mm.  9,  en.  W. 

ClNBSiA'^,  a  Grrck-  po^^t  of  Thrbes  in  Boeotia, 
who  composed  some  dithyrambtc  verses.  AUien. 

CiNNA,  L.  Corn.  I.  a  Roman  who  oppressed 
the  republic  with  his  cruelties,  and  was  banish^ 
ed  by  Octavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fu- 
gitive slaves  tYci'  IT  ■  j  ifi-  1  himself  to  Ma- 
rius;  and  with  him,  at  the  head  of  30  legioas, 
he  filled  Rome  with  Mood,  defeated  his  enemies, 
and  made  himself  consul  even  to  a  fourth  lime. 
He  massacred  so  luany  citizens  at  Rome  that 
his  name  became  odious;  and  oneof  his  oAceift 
assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing war  against  Sylla,  His  daughter  Cornelia 
married  Julias  Cesar,  and  became  mother  of 
Julia.  Phil,  in  Mir.  Pomp,  ^  SjflL-^Uietm, 
4,  V.  698.— Anma.  BeO.  Ch.  l^ffar.  3,  e. 

21.— Poiere.  2,  c.  90,  Ac^PIul.  in  Cas.  

IL  One  of  Caesar's  murderers.  III.  C.  Hel- 

▼ius  Cinna,  a  poet,  intimate  with  Caasar.  He 
went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Cscsar,  and,  be- 
inir  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cin- 
na, lie  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  had  been  ci^^hl 
vears  in  composing  an  obscure  poem  caUed 
Smyrna,  in  woieh  he  made  mention  of  Ihe  in- 
cest of  Cinyras.  PluL  in  Cas.  IV.  A  grand- 
son of  Pompev.  He  conspired  against  Augua 
tus,  who  pardoned  him  and  meaeliim  one  o( 
his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  consul,  and 
mtxAe  Augustus  his  heir.   Die. — Senfot  4* 

Clnn.  c.  9. 

CiNKADON,  a  Lacedaemonian  yijutb,  who  re- 
mlTed  to  pntto  death  the  Gphori,  and  sehM  moa 

the  sovereign  pon-fr.  His  conspiracy  wasO^ 
covered,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  AriitM. 

4n 
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ChKccNkies  LcDi,  gimefi  perfomed  in  the  Cir> 
cos  at  Eome.  Tliev  were  dedicated  to  ibe  sod 
CittsoM,  and  were  flrat  frtiWiidifd  bf  RoaMme 

■t  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imi- 
Ikuoo  oi  ihe  Olympian  games  among  iheGreeks, 
■Bdtbf  vajr  ol  eminence,  were  omn  called  the 
JMM/  games.  Their  original  name  was  Con- 
•Mliu,  and  they  were  first  called  Circensiansby 
Tarquin  the  elder,  aHer  he  h^d  buili  the  Circus. 
Tluf  wore  doI  appropriated  to  one  pnnicalar 
mmabkKLbutwvK  equally  edeiiraM  l6r  leap- 
fa^,  wresllin^j,  throwing  the  quoit  and  javelin, 
races  on  foot  as  well  as  in  chariots,  and  boxing. 
Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of 
Penlathlum  or  Cluinqnertium  to  these  five  ex- 
ercises. The  celeb  ra  I  ion  continued  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  September.  All  gaines 
io  general  tfaat  were  exhibited  in  the  CiicoB, 
«ne  soon  after  called  CiroeosiangamcB.  8one 
•larfighisand  skirmishes,  called  by  the  Romans 
Mftnmachia,  were  aAerwards  exhibited  in  the 
Cirena.   Virg.  JBi^.  9,  t.  696. 

CmcTTs,  a  larf»e  and  ele^nt  building  at  Rome, 
where  plays  and  shows  were  exhibited.  There 
were  about  eight  at  Rome ;  the  first,  called 
Mazimos  Circus,  was  tlie  ^zandest,  raised  and 
eaibellished  bf  Tarqnin  Pnseos.  Its  figu  re  was 
iUoDg,  and  it  was  filU-d  nil  round  with  benches, 
and  could  contain,  as  some  report,  about  300,- 
000  spectators.  It  waa  abont  8187  feet  long,  and 
960  broad.  All  the  emperors  vied  in  beautify- 
ing it,  and  J.  Ccesai  introduced  in  it  large  canals 
of  water,  which,  on  a  sudden,  could  be  covered 
with  an  infinite  ntuaber  of  veneta,  and  represent 
a  aea-fight 

Claudia,  a  patrician  family  nt  Rome,  de- 
aoended  trom  Clausus,  a  king  of  the  Sabines. 
It  gare  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots  in  the 
Mpobltc  ;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded  that 
there  were  not  less  inan  98  of  that  family  who 
were  invested  with  the  consubhip,  five  with  the 
office  of  dictator,  and  seven  with  tbatof  ocnaor, 
besides  the  honoarofaix  triumphs.  Sdwltm.  In 
TW.  1. 

Claudu,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  accu-^^ed  of  incon- 
tintBee.  To  i^ow  her  innocence,  she  offered  to 
remove  a  ship  whi'^h  brid  brought  the  ima^c  of 
Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one  of  the  shal- 
low nlaces  of  I  he  river.  This  had  already  baf- 
ied  ine  eflfbrts  of  a  number  of  men ;  and  Clan- 
dli,  after  addressing  her  pravers  to  the  goddess, 
untied  her  girdle,  and  wiili  ii  ensllv  dra^^ped 
after  her  the  ship  to  shore,  and  by  this  action 
was  hononraMy  acquitted.  Vml.  Mkc.  5,  c.  4. 
-Propert.  4,  el.  12,  v.  ry^—Ital.  17,  v.  35.— 
Ovid.  Fast.  4,  v.  315,  ex  Ptmi«.  1,  ep.  2,  v,  144. 
-—II.  A  stepdaughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom 
Augustus  married.  He  dismissed  her  undefil- 
ed,  immediately  after  the  contract  of  marriage, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  quarrel  with  her  mother 

Fulvia.   SueUm.  %n  Aug.  63.  III.  The  wife 

of  the  poet  Statin,  fitel.  3,  Sfh.  5.  ^lY.  A 

daughter  of  Appius  Clandius,  betrothed  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.  V.  The  wife  of  MetcUus  Celcr, 

filter  to  P  Cldftw  and  to  Appius  daodiM. 

I V.  Pulcra,  a  oonain  of  Agrippina,  accus- 
ed of  adultery  and  crtminal  designs  affainst  Ti- 
berias. She  was  condemned.  TacU.  Anv.  4, 
effiS.— — VII.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
VMOT  OlAudtas,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  wfiom 
Messalina  can.vd  to  he  pm  to  death.  Her  se- 
cond hoiblnd  Srlla  Fanstos,  by  whom  she  bad 
•I 


a  son,  was  killed  by  Nero,  and  she  shared  bis 
Suut  when  she  refused  lo  nutity  his  murderer. 
OtAOiffA  Lax,  4*  tomUHs^wta  emcted  bf 

M.  CI.  Marcellus,  A.  U.  C.  709.    It  ordained 
that  at  public  elections  of  magistrates,  nououce 
shotlld  De  taken  of  the  foica  ol  such  as  were 
sent.  Another,  de  usura,  which  forbade  peo- 
ple to  lend  money  tu  minonion  condition  ofpaj* 

ment  aAer  the  deceast^  of  ihei  r  paren  is  Ano> 

ther,  »m4imiune,  by  Claadiust  the  UiboM^ 
A.  u.  C.  096.  It  foriiade  wmf  aenalor,  or  flKher 
of  a  senator,  to  have  any  ves,<iel  containing  above 
300  amphorse,  lor  fear  of  their  engaging  them- 
selves in  commercial  Mrhemes.  The  same  law 
also  forbade  the  same  thing  to  the  scribes  and 
the  atiendanLs  oi  the  quri'stors,  as  it  was  nato- 
rally  snpposed  that  the  people  who  had  anycor.- 
mercial  connexions conld  not  be  ftuthAU  tbthcar 
trust,  nor  promote  the  int«fre«t  of  the  stale.— 

Anoiher,  A.  U.  C  570,  to  permit  the  allies  to 
return  lo  their  respective  cities,  aAer  their  namea 
were  enrolled.  Liv.  41,  c.  9.— —Anoiher,  la 
take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  colonists  which  CBPsar  had  carried  to  Nori- 
comum.    Svet/m.  in  Jul.  28. 

C1.ACIHJE  AaojB,  the  first  water  brought  to 
Rome  by  means  of  an  aiinedtiet  of  11  milea* 

erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.  9. 
0.  441.    Evtrop.  2,  c.  4.— Liv.  9,  c.  29. 

CiuudiAnus,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  Honoriiis  and 
Arcadius,  who  seems  to  possess  all  the  majesty 
of  Virgil,  without  being  a  slave  lo  the  corrupted 
sQrle  which  prevailed  m  his  age.  Scaliger  ob- 
serves,  that  ne  has  sopptied  the  povertv  of  his 
matter  by  the  purity  oi  his  lanjrua^e,  the  bap. 
piness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  hjs 
numbers.  As  he  waa  the  AiToarileof  MOieIni, 
he  removed  from  the  court  when  his  patron 
was  di.sgraced,  and  pa.ssed  the  rest  of  hii>  life  in 
retirement  and  learned  ea.«e.  His  poems  on 
Rnfioos  and  Entrapius  seem  to  be  the  best  of 
his  cowpoilt  tons.  The  best  editions  of  hisworks 
are  that  of  Burman,  'Ito.  2  vol-;.  Amst.  1760^ 
and  that  of  Oesner,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1758. 

XiuAcmvu,  I.  (Tiber.  Omsns  Nero,)  son  of 
Dnisns,  Livia's  s^rond  «:nn.  '^ucreedpd  ns  erripe- 
ror  of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Caligula, whose 
memory  he  endeavoured  to  annihilate.  Hemade 
himseli  popular  for  a  while,  passed  over  into 
Britain,  and  dbtainetl  a  triumph  f^r  vicforics 
whii'h  his  generals  had  won;  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whow  licen- 
tiousness and  avarice  plundered  the  stale  at4 
d  ist  rarf  ed  the  provinces,  He  married  four  wives, 
one  of  whom,  called  Mef3«lina,  he  put  to  death 
on  account  of  debaucherv.  He  was  at  last  poi- 
soned by  anoiher  called  Agrippina,  who  wi<he<l 
to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne.  The  poi- 
son wn>;  ronveyed  in  mushrooms:  bnt  as  it  did 
not  operate  fast  enough,  his  physician,  by  order 
of  the  empress,  made  him  swailov  a  poisoBCd 
feather.  He  died  in  the  63d  year  of  hts  age, 
October  13,  A.  D.  54,  after  n  reign  of  13  years, 
ddiased  bv  weakness  and  ii  resolution.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Nero.  7\uit.  Ann.  11,  ftc— 
Pio.  CO.^Juv.  6,  v.  619.— SVrt.  t«  rito  — . 
The  second  empen)rnf  that  name  was  a  Dalma- 
tian, who  succeeded  Gallientis.  Be  cotiqpered 
the  Goths,  Scythians,  and  HemH,  and  VinedlKi 
less  tban  300,000  in  a  battle;  and  after  a  reigtt 
of  about  two  years,  died  of  the  j^agne  in  Pin- 
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r  characi«r, 

cd  with  bravery  Rml  tempered  with  justice  and 
beuevuleace,  is  well  knowQ  by  these  wurtis  ol 
the  senaie  addrcsMfd  to  iiim :  CUtudi  AtutusU, 
4k  /futer,  tu  pater^  hi  umt«u»,  4»>MNtf  JCMtter, 


at  the  defeat,  tkst  wiien  Clearebim  Ml  hu 
hniids  by  Hie  treachery  of  T)Ssapbem«S|  iw  pM 
ium  lo  uiiineciiaiL'  deaih.    Dwd,  H. 

Clcmisns  Romanus,  1.  one  ol"  the  falhers  <rf 
ibe  eburci),  said  to  be  cuotemporaiy  WiUi  Stt 


«»  wan  prtMtyit.— ~IIL  Nero,  a  oonsnl  witb'j  PteL  BeTcral  spu  riogseompoaitiaoaaCT  werib* 


Lav.  SdliJiator,who  (ieCeated  arid  killed  Asdru- 
balfiaar  the  river  Meuiuiuui,  as*  be  wai»j>ah!>tng 
ftom  Spain  into  Italy,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
his  bruiJier  Annibal.    Liv.  *Z1,  &c. — Ilorat.  4, 

ud.  4^  V.  37  — 6u<:/..  ijt  TUf.  IV.  1  lie  lather 

ut  the  emperor  Tiberius,  qtuestor  to  C^iesar  in 
tiie  wa(«  q(  Alexaodria.-— >V.  PoUoo,  an  his- 
iDriaa.  PIm,  7,  ep.  51^— VI.  PonticuH,  a  gea- 
eral  ol"  Ihe  Samiutes,  who  cunrjut  i  pil  dn-  IU>. 
maosai  Furcae  Caudmx,  and  made  u>ein  pass 

qnder  the  yoke.    L,tp.  9,  c.  I,  Ac  VII.  Pe- 

Iibii5,  a  dictator,  A  U  O  Ml  Vlif.  App. 

C8BCU5,  a  iioiuaa  ccu^oi,  who  buiii  aii  aque- 
duct, A.  U.C.  441,  which  broaghtwaterloRome 
ftooi  TmailaaA,  at  tbe  disuuMe  of  se  veo  or  «ight 
mUa^  The  wvter  was  called  Appia,  and!  it-vat 
tbe  first  that  was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
OOuntry.  Before  htsage  the  Romans  were  satis- 
iied  with  the  waierx  of  the  Tiber  orof  tbe  foiin- 
tains  and  wells  in  the  city.  Vid.  Ajyjn.nj.  Liv. 
9,  c  ^i.  —  Ooid.  Fast.  G,  v.  203 —Ctc.  de  sen.  6. 
—IX.  Pulcber,  a  consul.  He  was  unsuc- 
eeasfui  in  bis  expeditions  againat  the  Caitba- 

C'am  in  8ici1v,  and  disfraoed  oohie  ratont  to 
le.  X.  Tiberius  Nero,  was  the  elder 

brotber  to  Drasus,  and  son  of  livia  Drosilla, 
who  nutrried  Augustus  after  bie  divorce  of  8cii- 
booia.  Ho  married  Livia,  the  emperor's  daug'h- 
ler  by  Scribouia,  aad  succeeded  m  the  cin])jre 
b^  the  ntune  of  Tiberias.  FUL  Tiierius.  Ho- 
fwi.  4,  ep.  3,  V.  3.— The  name  of  Claudius 
is  comoioo  to  manv  Roman  consols  and  other 
otiioers  of  attl«|  out  nothioff  is  recorded  of 
them. 

CuuDAs,  a  man  of  Platmt,  who  raised  tombs 

over  th  e  who  had  been  killed  in  the  bauJe 
^ninsi  Mardonius.   Uerodof.  9,  c.  8&. 

Ci.RANi>SH,  I.  one  of  Al  v  adet^  offlcers, 
vbo  killed  Parmenio  by  the  king's  command. 

Curt.  7,  c  2, 1  10,  c.  1.  II.  The  first  tyrant 

of  Qela.   AHstof.  5,  Pnlit.  c.  12.  TIF  A 

wuhte  of  tbe  emperor  Commodas,  who  was  ^ui 
t»  death  A.  D.  MD,  alter  abasing  public  justice 
■od  his  master's  confidmrp 

Ct^ANTBEs,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Assos  in 
Ttoas,  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  so  poor,  that 
to  maintain  himself  be  u&ed  to  draw  out  water 
for  a  gardener  in  the  nisrbt,  and  study  in  the 
daytime.  Cicero  calls  him  the  fmhi  r  of  the 
■loics:  and,  out  o[  respect  for  his  viitaes,  the 
■tooMUi  tKOflle  raised  a  atatoe  to  him  fa  Asaos. 
It  is  said  that  lie  frtarv^ed  himself  in  his  <X)th 
year,  B.  C.  240.    Strai.  l^—Cic.  de  Finib.  2, 

CL,B*RCHtjsi,  I  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pon- 
tes, who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas, 
Plato's  pupils,  duruur  the  i'rl--!irai  nm  of  the  fes- 
^vaL<s  of  Bacchus,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the 
laweteign  power  dnrfng  twelve  vears,  989  C. 

JuMin.  16,  c.  A.—Diod   15  — If   Th-^  second 
grrant  of  Heraclea  of  that  name,  died  B.  C.  288. 
IB.  A  LaeedBnoniaB  sent  to  quiet  the  By- 

rantin(«  H*?  recalled,  but  refuse*!  fo  obey, 
*nd  fled  to  Cyrus  the  younper,  who  made  him 


ed  to  him,  but  the  only  thing  extant  is  his  epi»> 
tie  to  the  Corinthians,  written  to  quiet  the  dii^ 
tnrbances  that  had  arisen  there.  It  htus  been 
much  admirfrl      The  best  edition  is  that  of 

Wutlou,  8vo.  Caniab.  1718.  II.  Another  of. 

Alexandria,  called  from  thence  AlexandnnuSf 
who  flourished  906  A.  D.  His  wotls  t^t  v%f 
rious,  elegant,  attd' IWi  of  OTOditioaj  Iht  ht« 
ediuon  of  which  is  Fotleff^Sviols.ibLOn»i 
1715. 

Ct^BOBia  and  BcfOM,  two  jraMfas,  soaa  of  Cy« 

dippe,  the  nrie^tess  of  Juno  at  A  rgos.  When 
oxen  could  not  be  prucureti  lu  draw  their  moth- 
er's chariot  to  the  temple  of  Jano,  they  ptil 
themselves  under  the  yoke,  and  di«w  it46  8t»* 
dia  to  the  temple,  amidsttheMclamalloiisoftlM 
multitude,  who  congratulated  the  mother  on  ao> 
count  of  the  filial  anection  of  her  sons.  Cydippe 
entreated  the  godde.s.s  to  reward  the  pie^  of  net 
.sons  with  tbe  best  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a 
mortal.  They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  inore: 
and  by  this  the  goddess  showed  that  death  is  tho 
only  true  bapf^  event  thai  oaa  happen  to  man. 
The  Ar^ves  raised  them  Stoiaesat  Delphi.  Oft. 
'Piisc.  I,  r.  r    r,7.'  Max.  5,  c  4-HMwnadit  1| 

C.  31. — PltU.  dc  Cons,  ad  Apal. 

ChBOVbiAtiA,  a  daughter  of  Cleo^ulns,  re» 
mnrlrnble  for  her  genius,  learning,  judgment, 
and  courage.  She  composed  enigma.s,  some  of 
which  have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  runs 
thas:  "A father  bad  IS  child rciif and  those  IS 
children  had  eaeh  SO  white  sons  udSOUaeli 
(laughters,  who  were  immonnl,  though  they 
die  every  day."  In  this  there  is  no  need  of  an 
(Ediptts  to  discover  that  there  are  13  month.s  in 
the  yprtr,  nnd  that  every  month  con.sists  of  30 
days  and  of  the  same  number  of  nights.  La^t. 

CxjtowOvoM,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Ghreece,  son  of  Bvagoras  Lindoa,  tanoas  for 
the  beautiful  shape  of  hb  body. 
iVw  V  rrses,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  hisi 


B-  C.  564.  Diog.  in  vitA.—Plui.  in  Symp. 

CuoMtDis,  a  fltmons  athlete  of  Astypalsa. 
nhove  Crete.  In  a  combnt  nt  nh-mpin  he  killed 
one  of  his  antagonists  by  a  blow  with  his  fist. 
On  account  of  this  aoddental  murder  he  was 
deprived  of  the  victory,  and  he  heeane  deltrinnsk 
In  his  return  to  A<<typalaea,  heeWerei  «sehool| 
and  puUni  down  <he  pillars  whirh  supported  the 
roof,  and  crushed  to  death  60  boys.  He  waa 
pursoed  widi  (ttones,  and  be  fled  fee  shelter  into 
a  tomh,  whn-e  doors  he  SO  Strongly  secured  that 
his  pursuers  were  d^liged  to  break  thera  lor  ac- 
cess. When  tbe  tomb  was  opened,  Cleomedei 
conld  TKJt  be  found  eilhep  dead  or  alive.  Tha 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  cofMQited,  and  iravettrit- 
answer:  ('Ihyrnis  heroum  Clrmnrdfi  Astypolos. 
Upon  this  they  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
god.   FmiM.  fl,  c.  %-*~n\d,  w»  AMk 

CLROMf.Nrfl  I'^t,  kinrr  f^f  Sriortn,  ronfj'iered 
the  Argives,  and  burnt  50(X)  of  them  by  .'^.Htma 
fire  to  a  grove  wheM  they  had  fled,  and  freed 
Athens  ftrom  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisi^raiiw 
By  briWnflr  the  oracle,  he  pronooneed  Deiaam* 
raptain  of  13,000  Greek  soldiers.    He  obtained  [  tus.  his  colleague  on  the  th  u  m  t\  illegitimate,  bei» 

^Tigteiy  om  AmjtenM^  who  was  so  aan^i  canse  he  lefosedtopopish  thepoopls  of  ffgina. 
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Vjo  htr  I  'seri^d  the  Greeks.  He  killed  him- 
1^  jn  a  6i  ol  mudiuss,  4i^l  B.  C.  Uerodoi.  5, 
tf  and  l.-  Pous.  ti,  c.  3,  Ac.  The  ad,  suc- 
ceeded his  bt other  Agesipolis  Hd.  He  reigned 
CI  yean«  in  the  grestesi  tranquillity,  and  vcm 
lather  to  Acroiaius  and  Cleonymus,  and  was 
■uccccdcd  by  Areus  1st,  son  of  Acrotatua.  JPatu. 

e.  6u*— — The  Sd,  soeoeeded  hiaftllier  Leoni- 
das.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  re- 
solved to  restore  the  ancient  disc  ipline  of  Lycur- 
flW  kk  IM  filU  force  by  banishing  luxury  and  in- 
temperance. He  killed  the  Epbori,  and  reoiov- 
cd  by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, 
.  mud  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king, 
■ipinm  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more 
tfim  one  of  the  same  flimily  to  sit  on  the  thrane. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achsans,  and  at- 
tempted to  destrov  their  league.  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  AelNnns,  who  sapitoaed  himself 
inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his 
&isistance ;  and  Cleoroenes,  when  he  bad  fought 
the  unfortunate  baule  of  Sella^ia,  B.  C.  222, 
feiired  into  EgjPU  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
■fergetes,  where  Ins  wife  and  elnMieD  had  fled 
before  him.  Ptulemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality;  but  his  successor,  weak  andstispi- 
eiMM^  am  expressed  his  jealousy  of  this  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  Uleomenes  kill- 
ed himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  ezpu^ed 
on  a  cro^s,  B.  C.  31«.  &— Plat  an  mM. 

Clboh,  an  Aueniatt,  who.  diough  originally 

a  tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
State  by  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took 
Thoron  in  Thrace,  and  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  be  was  Killed  at 
Amphipolis,  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spar- 
tan general,  4Bi  B.  0.   Jhiuffi.  ^  4, 

OlmnTca,  a  young  viivin  of  Byaantmm, 

whom  Pnusanias,  king  of  Sparta,  invited  to  his 
bed.  She  was  introduced  into  bis  room  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  unluckily  overturned  a  burn- 
ing lamp  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Pausanitis  wa.«  awakened  at  the  sudden  noise, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  .some  as.sn.'vsin,  he  seized 
Ui  aword,  and  killed  Cleonica  before  he  knew 
whoilwaa.  ^taf.  7,  e.  17.— Pfal.  in  Ofsk 

Ci.KONYmrs,  I.  a  son  of  Clcnnemes  2d,  who 
ealled  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  because  Areus, 
Ida  broUier^aon,  had  been  inreferrad  to  him  in 
ttie  succession ;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular, 
and  even  the  women  united  to  repel  the  foreign 
prince.  His  wife  was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and 
aomnriued  adnlterjr  with  Acrotatua.  Pht,  m 
Ptftfi,^^l^&i$$t  1|  e.  8.  II  A  penon  so  oow-* 
ardly,that  CUonymotimidinr  bf>came  proverbial. 

CiJD5rAnu,  I.  the  grand-daughter  of  Attalus. 
WmilMd  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  after  he  had 
^iforced  Olympias.  When  Philip  was  mur- 
dered by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was  seized  by 
•order  of  Olympias,  and  put  to  death.   Diod.  IG, 

— JMm.  9,  e.  l^PM,  m  Pyrrk.  II.  Aaii- 

ter  of  Ateiander  the  Great,  who  nanried  Per> 
diccas,  and  was  killed  by  Antigonus  as  she  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.   Diad.  IG 

and  20.— Mm.  9,  e.  6, 1.  13,  c.  6.  III.  A 

wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  sister  n( 
Mithridales.  Justin.38,c.  3.  IV.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  nwrried  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  afterwards  Micanor.  She 
killed  Sdenea^  NicMior^  ioa,  boeame  he  as- 


cended the  throne  without  her  consent.  She 
was  suspected  of  preparing  poisun  for  Aulio 
cbus  her  son,  and  compelled  to  drink  it  herself 

B.  C.  120.  V.  A  witie  and  sister  o(  Ptuio. 

my  Evergetes,  who  raised  her  sun  Alexander^ 
a  mmor,  to  the  throne  of  E^ypt,  in  prelerenee 
to  hia  ehier  brother,  Ptolemy  Lathurusi  whoM 
ioterert  the  people  fiiToared.  Aa  Akander 
was  odious,  Cleopatra  suffered  Lathurus  to  as- 
cend the  throne,  on  condition,  hun-ever.ihat  ho 
should  lepndJate  his  sister  and  v,iu%  caliadCle* 
opaira,  and  married  Sdeuca,  hi^  youngs  sis- 
ter. She  afterwards  raised  her  lavuuriie,  Al- 
exander, to  the  throne ;  but  hei  cruellies  were  so 
odious  that  he  fled  to  avoid  her  tyraonj.  Cle- 
opatra laid  tttarea  fix  him ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der heard  it,  he  put  her  to  death.  Justin.  39,  c.  3 

and  4.  VI.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  daughter  oi 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  sister  and  wife  to  Ptole- 
my Dionysius,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
her  cunning.  She  admitted  Caesar  to  her  a.rna, 
tp  influence  him  to  give  her  the  kingdom  iB 
prefeience  to  her  brother,  who  had  eipnkd  her, 
and  had  a  aon  bjr  Urn  ealled  Owaaiiun.  As 
she  had  supported  Brutus,  Antony,  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Parthia,  summoned  her  to  appear  oe- 
fore  him.  She  anajred  heceelf  in  the  moat 
magnificent  apparel,  and  appeared  before  her 
judge  in  the  most  captivating  aUire.  Her  ar- 
tifice succeeded :  Antony,  l>ecame  enamoured  of 
her,  and  pnUicljr  nuuried  her,  forgeif  ul  of  hia 
connexion  with  Oetavia,  die  aiaier  of  A«ign»> 
lu.s.  He  gave  her  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  beha- 
vioor  waa  the  caoee  of  a  rupture  between  Aa- 
gustns  and  Antony ;  and  these  two  celebrated 
Romans  met  at  Actium,  where  Cleopatra,  by 
flying  with  sixty  sail,  ruined  the  interest  of  An- 
tonvi  Aod  be  was  defeated.  Cleopatra  had  re- 
tired to  Egypt,  where  aooii  after  Antaof  Al- 
lowed her.  Antony  killed  himself  upon  the 
false  information  that  Cleopatra  was  dead;  and 
as  hia  wound  was  not  mortal,  be  was  caniedlo 
the  queen,  who  drew  him  up  by  a  cord  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  monument  where  she  had 
retired  and  concealed  herself.  Antony  soon  af- 
ter died  of  hia  wounds ;  and  Cleopatra,  altersbe 
had  reeeired  pressing  inritationa  firaaa  Angn^ 
lus,  and  even  pretended  declarations  of  love,  da- 
stroyed  herself  by  the  bite  of  an  a^,  not  to  &B 
into  the  oooqneror^  haada.  Her  beautr  has 
been  greatly  commended,  and  her  roentol  per- 
fections so  highly  celebrated,  that  she  hasl>een 
described  as  capable  of  giving  audience  to  the 
ambaesadore  or  seven  different  nations,  and  of 
epeakinir  their  variow  languages  aa  ftoentlf  as 
her  own.  In  Antony's  absence  she  improved 
the  public  library  of  Alexandria,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Pergnmus.  Two  treatises,  S§ 
mfc^icamine  faciei  ephtlola  erotica,  and  de  mcr~ 
bis  mulierum,  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  her. 
She  died  B.  C.  30  years,  after  a  reign  of  94 
years,  aged  39.  Egrpt  hecame  a  Roman  pio- 
vince  at  her  death.  Xtsr.  4,  e.  U.— ilgfas. 
BeU.  Civ.—Plul.  in  Pomp.  ^  jfcrsl>  1, 

od.  37,  V.21,  Ac— SiriiA.  17.  ' 

Ct.conm,  a  queen  of  India,  wlu>  esbeniltei 
tn  Alexander,  bv  -n-hom.  as  some  iO|ipOi^ikt 
had  a  son.    Curt.  8,  c.  10. 

Clkophah,  was  contemporary  with  Critias. 
Hi.<«  style  wa<«  per<i>icnous,  W  aoteleTated,  and 
sometimea  the  addition  ai  •  kiQjr-wniiaf 


^  kju.^cd  by  Google 


ichet  lo  a  trUltng  noun  made  it  littwloiu.  His  i 
cbaraciera  were  drawn  with  an  accurate  but 
OBpoetie  adherence  to  reality.  Ten  tragedies  of 
bis  are  enumerated  by  Suidas  aod  Eudocia, 
•ud  a  piece  called  McirJp^^vsAcc  by  AristoUe, 
IhmiitSflUMaeoiDedyoroUierligbt  poem. 

CiMMM,  Ibo  vift  of  AfMilMM.  FM.  in 
Ages. 

CLEostnlvaa,  L  m  jooth  devoted  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  lerpebl  among  the  Thespians,  &c. 

Puus.  9,  c.  9&  II.  An  ancient  philosopher 

and  astronomer  of  Tenedos,  about  5345  years 
Ittlbre  Chrifii.  He  first  found  the  constellations 
of  the  Bodiae,  and  reformed  the  Greek  calender. 

Ci.RMDKs,  a  Greek  jiainter,  about  *J7tj  ycar.s 
befor^  Christ,  who  revenged  ihe  ununes  he  had 
received  fh>m  qneea  Stratoniee,  tf  Tepreseiit> 
ing  bcr  in  the  arms  of  a  fisherman.  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen, 
afau  was  drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that 
ahe  preserved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  artist. 

Ci,rNi*.s,  T.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and 
musician,  530  year^  betore  the  Chri.Mian  era. 

/•tel.  ^«Vi«.  V.  H.  14,  c.  23.  II. 

A  9on  of  Alcibiades,  ihe  bravest  man  in  Ihe 
Greccian  fleet  that  fought  against  Xerxes.  He- 

rodot.  S,  c.  7.  III.  The  father  of  Alcibiades, 

killed  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.  PImL  m  AU. 
 IV.  The  fiitber  of  Aratns.  killed  bjr  Ahaii- 

lidas,  B.  C.  263.    Plut.  in  AraU 

CuNUs  of  Cos,  was  general  of  7000  Greeks 
in  the  pay  of  king  Nectanebus.  He  was  killed 
with  some  of  his  troops,  by  Nicostratus  and  the 
Ai^>es,  as  he  passed  the  Nile.    Diod.  16. 

CurrnKNKJ?,  1.  the  last  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 

AriUot.  II.  An  Athenian,  of  the  family  of 

Aiemaeoo.  It  is  said  that  he  first  established 
Wtracism,  and  that  he  waa  the  first  who  was 
hanished  by  that  institotion.  He  banished  Lsa- 
gon»,  and  was  himself  soon  after  itHoretl. 
PkU.  in  ArisL—Herodot.  5,  c.  66,  dec. 

CtJTARcmrs,  I.  a  man  who  made  himself  ab- 
solute at  Kretria,  by  means  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  ejected  by  Phocion,— — IL 
All  historiaii,  vboaoeompaniad  Alaxaoderthe 
Gfta^ofvhoKlilhhevroiathehiihiij.  Otrf. 

CuTOMACBUs,  a  Carthaginian  philosopher 
of  the  third  academy,  who  was  pupil  and  suc- 
tgrnar  to  Cameades  at  Athens,  B.  C.  12R. 
JNnf.  In  vit&. 

uLmm,  I.  a  familiar  fhend  and  foster-bro- 
ther of  Alexander.  He  had  saved  the  kind's 
life  in  a  bloody  battle.  Alexander  killed  him 
with  a  javelin,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  becaase,  at  a 
feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip  to  those 
of  his  son.  Alexander  wasinecnsolaMe  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  the 
hour  of  drnnkcnness  and  di5!sipatinn.  Justin. 

ia,c.  6.—Plul.  in  Alez.—Cnrt.  4,  *c.  II. 

An  officer  sent  by  Antipoter,  with  MO  ships, 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  he  conquered 
near  Echinades.    Diod.  1ft. 

Ct^rai,  I.  the  wife  of  Lucallttx,  repudiated 

for  her  lasciviomness.  MtU.  in  lAteuil.  11. 

An  opulent  matron  at  Rome,  mother  of  D. 
Brutus.  Cic  nil  Atlic  TIT  A  vestal  vir- 
gin, who  successfully  repressed  the  rudeness  of 
n  tribme  that  attempted  to  stop  the  procession 
of  her  father  in  his  triumph  through  the  streets 
«^  Rome.   Oic.       M.  CaL  ^IV.  A  wo- 


man  who  narried  Ql  Melelhu,  and  nllar 
wards  diifiiood  hcroelf  by  her  anmB  mitti 

Ca'lms. 

Cloua  Lex,  de  Cmro,  was  enacted  by  tb» 
tribune  Clodiiu,  A.  U.  C.  to  reduce  Oy 
prus  into  a  RomaBproriiice,  ind  espoae  Piole' 

my  king  of  Eg)'pl  tosale  in  his  regal  ornamcnis. 
U  euipuweied  Caio  to  go  with  the  pra.Huua& 
{H>wer,  and  see  the  aneiion  of  the  king's  ipKMb, 
and  commissioned  him  to  return  the  money 

to  Rome.  Another,  de  JUagisiraiilnis,  A. 

U.  C.  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune,  li  loi- 
bade  the  censots  to  pal  a  stigma  oi  mark  of  io* 
famy  upon  any  person  Who  had  not  been  actu- 
ally accused  and  condemned  by  both  the  cen- 

H>rfc.  Another,  de  Heligione,  by  tiic  same, 

A.  U.  C.  696,  lo  deprive  the  priest  of  Cybele, 
a  native  of  Pessinus,  of  his  oHice,  and  couler 
the  priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallo-gre* 

cian.  Another,  tU  Provinciis,  A.  U.  C. 

695,  which  nominated  the  provinces  of  byii4> 
Bab^ion,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul  Gabmiis; 
and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleuj^ue  Piso,  with  pro-coo&ulai  pouet. 
li  emjx»wcreil  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
then  march  from  their  public  treasury. — Ano> 
ther,  A.  U.  C.  695,  which  required  ihe  same 
i!i>ti  ibuiion  of  coin  among  the  people  {,'rulis, 
as  had  been  given  them  beibre  at  six  oAsts  and 

a  friens  the  MaheL  Another,  K.  U.  C.  686^ 

by  the  same,  de  Judiciis.  It  railed  to  an  ac- 
count such  as  bad  executed  a  Roman  cUizen 
u  ithout  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 

formalities  of  a  trial.  Another,  by  the  same, 

to  pay  no*aUention  to  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens,  while  any  aflair  was  before  the  people. 

 Another,  to  inake  the  power  of  (he  iribunco 

fVee,  in  making  and  proposing  lawa^— >An^ 

ther,  to  re-establish  the  coMipanies  of  arli.sts, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  iS  uma;  but  since 
his  time  abolished. 

Ci.6Dn78,  Pb.  a  Roman  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  and  remarkable  (br  his  licen- 
tiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  lie  intrir 
duced  himself  in  women's  clothes  into  the  house 
of  J,  Cmbt,  whilst  Pompeia,  Cesar's  wife,  ot 
whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  celebrating  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man  was  permitted 
to  appear.  He  was  a  cused  lor  this  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws ;  but  he  corrupted  his 
judges  and  by  that  means  screened  himself 
from  jusii-  e  He  (U'scfuded  from  a  patrician 
into  a  plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  Cato,  and  alaoioCieero;  and 
by  his  infltiencp  he  banished  him  from  Rome, 
partly  on  pretence  that  he  had  punished  with 
death,  and  without  trial,  Onndhuenlsof  Cati« 
line.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Cice- 
ro'!(  hou.se,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  oil  his  goods 
to  sale;  which,  however,  to  his  great  moriifica- 
tion,  no  one  offered  to  buy.  In  .^iie  of  Clodius. 
Cieero  was  recalled,  and  all  his  goods  resiorea 
to  him.  Clodins  was  .some  time  afler  murdered 
by  Milo,  wln)-c  defence  Cicero  look  upon  him- 
self. Flvl.  in  Cic.—Appian.  it  de.ft^-Cic 
pro  J\fiUm.  4- pro  Dama,-'  Dio. 

Ci.cEUA,  I.  a  Roman  virgin,  given  with  other 
maidens  as  hosiapes  to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  She  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and 
swam  aeraas  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Her  nnpre> 
cedented  virtue  was  rewarded  hy  her  conntry- 
OMtt  with  an  equestrian  statue  m  the  Via  Sa* 
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«r«.   Lie.  3,  f .  13.—  Virg.  ^n,  8,  v.  651 — 

ffUitijs.  mi.  o.—Juv.  8,  V.  265.  11.  A  j;u- 

trician  lamily,  descended  from  Cloclias,  one  of 
Uie  cumpauioQs  ol  i£ueas.   IHouys.  ! 

CixittJO>Qiuccst'«,  I.  s  general  of  the  Yo)- , 
sci  arid  Sabiiies  against  Rome,  coriiiuorcd  by  (X.  ] 

Cineinnatus  the  diciaior.  11.  Tullus,  a'lU^  | 

man  an)ba:fi<3dur  put  to  death  hjr  Totnmnitis, 
king  ot  ilie  Veiemes.  | 
Ci.i  KNTius,  a  Roman  citizen,  acctised  by  his 
riiuituT  ut  having  mtirdcrfd  hi>  lather,  fvl  years 
B.  C  He  was  ably  delended  by  Cicero/in  un 
oraiion  still  extant.  The  Aunily  of  the  ClaentU 
was  descended  Irom  Clonnihu^,  one  of  theconi- 
paoiuus  of  -Eneas.  Virg.  ^Kn.  5,  v.  1-22. — 
Cw.  ff9  Cbunt. 

Ct.usiA,  a  daaghter  of  an  Etrurian  king,  of 
whom  V.  Torqualus,  the  Roman  general,  be- 
came enamoured.  He  asked  ii-  r  ui  in  r  laiher, 
who  slighted  his  addresses;  ujpuu  which  he  be- 
sieged and  destroyed  his  town.  Closia  threw 
herself  down  from  a  high  tower,  and  came  to 
the  ground  unhurt.    PluL  in  Purall. 

Ci-YMfeKtJ«,  a  king  of  Orchomenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  and  father  of  Crgious,  Stratius,  Ar- 
rhuti,  and  Axius.  He  received  a  wound  Iruiu  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  Theban,  of  which  he  died. 
His  son  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  made 
war  against  the  Thebans  to  revenge  his  death. 
Pans.  9,  c.  37. 

Ci.TTBMNraTRA,  a  daughter  of  Tvndara.s, 
king  of  Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  wa.s  bom,  to- 
gether with  her  brother  Castor,  from  one  of  the 
efgs  which  her  mother  brought  forth  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  Ql"a  swan. 
Clytemtiestra  married  Agamemnon  king  of  A  r- 
eos.  She  had  befbre  married  Tantalus,  son  of 
Thyestes,  according  to  some  authors.  When 
Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left 
his  cousin  jEgysthas  to  take  care  of  his  wife, 
of  his  family,  and  all  his  domestic  affairs.  Be- 
sides this,  a  certain  favourite  musician  was  ap- 
pointed by  Agamemnon  to  watch  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  guardian  as  well  as  that  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  M^s- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  pub- 
licly lived  with  her.  Her  infidelity  reachen  the 
ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Truy, 
and  he  resolved  to  take  foil  revenge  upon  the 
adulterers  at  his  return.  He  was  prevented 
from  putting  his  schem(^-<  inio  execution;  Cly- 
temnestra, with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  at 
Ms  arrirai,  as  he  eame  oat  of  the  both,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  ns  he  sat  down  at  a 
fea-st  prepared  to  celebrate  his  happy  return. 
After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra  publicly  mar- 
ried JBgysthus,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  returned  to  Mycense,  resolved  to  aventjc 
liis  (aiher's  murder.  He  concealed  him.%lf  in 
die  house  of  his  sister  Eleetra,  who  had  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mran 
extraction  and  indigent  circumstances.  His 
death  was  publicly  announced ;  and  when 
JBgysthu-s  and  Cljrtcmnestra  repaired  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  god 
for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Agamem- 
non, Orestes,  who,  with  his  faithltal  (Viend  Pv- 
lides,  ImtfcnaceileJhiiMey  in  the  temple,  msh- 
ed  npon  the  adulterei?  and  killed  thrm  with  Ms 
hand.  Thej  were  buried  without  the 
•  their  renaint 
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unworthy  to  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of 
mcinuuii.  Vid.  .HgysiKus,  J^amemium,  Oret- 
Us,  EUUia.  Lhod.  A.— Homer.  Od.  W.—Apol^ 
Ivd.  3,  c.  10.— Pout.  2,  c.  18  and  22.— £uri- 
yid.  ipkuf.  in  AtU.—BMgim.  fah.  117  aad  1111. 
—Proj-crt.  3  el.  19.— A»  4,  V. 
PkiloilT.  Icon.  2,c.9. 

CmtMda,  a  Macedonian  general,  unsuccessful 
in  an  expedititm  against  the  Acarnanianai  XMadL 
1-2.—  Tkucyd  2,  u.  66^  &c. 

Cnecs,  or  CnjKm,  a  pmomen  comtnua  i» 
many  Bomans. 

Cnofos,  one  of  the  deseendanis  of  Godrai^ 
who  went  to  settle  a  colony.    Poh<ra  8. 

CoccEiL's  NsRVA,  1.  a  iriend  ui  iiurace  and 
Mcco^nas,  and  grandfaiticr  to  the  emperor JKdw 
va.  He  was  otie  of  those  who  settled  the  di^ 
pules  between  Augustus  and  Antony.  He  af- 
terwards accumpaiiicd  I  ilx-'rius  in  his  retreat  m 
Campania,  and  starved  himself  to  death.  ZWti» 
Ah/h.  a,  c.  58,  and  6,  c.  96.— Orsl.  I,  Sat.  5^ 

V.  27.  II.  An  architect  of  Rome,  one  of 

whose  buildingit  IS  i>till  in  being,  the  pre;>ent  ca- 
thedral of  Naples.  II L  A  man  to  wbon 

Nero  granted  a  triumph,  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Pisonian  conspiracy.    TacU.  15,  Ann.  c.72. 

Cuci.ts,  PcB.  HoBAT.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Poisenr' 
na  at  the  bead  of  a  bridge,  while  bis  companioiis 
behind  him  were  cuiiitig  off  the  coinmunication 
witl)  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was 
des! toyed,  Co<  le.s,  though  severely  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  swam  across  with  his  arms.  A  bra- 
zen statue  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi- 
nent services.  He  had  the  oae  omf  of  one  cyr. 
a.<:  Codfs  si<^'ni(ies.  Lit*.  2,  c.  lOl— IW.  JMaSb 
3,  c.  2.—  Virg.  jEn.  8,  v.  650. 

CoDoMAMja,  a  samame  of  Daritis  the  ihirda 
king  of  Persia. 

CoDiiio^,  the  descendants  of  Codms.  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several  eok^ 
nies.   Paiii.  7,0.8. 

CoDRtJs,  I.  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens, 
.son  of  Melanlhus.  When  the  Heraclid.TB  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared  thai  the 
victory  would  he  granted  to  tliat  nation  wfaoSB 
king  was  kUled  in  battle.  The  Heraclidie  onoa 
this  gave  strict  orders  to  .spare  the  life  of  Cod- 
rus,  but  (he  patriotic  king  di.sguised  himself, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Atbeaiansobiained  the  vido- 
ry,  and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father 
of  his  country.  He  reigned  ^  years,  and  was 
killed  l<nO  yean  before  the  Chfistian  era.  To> 
pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  resolution  that  no  man  after  Coil- 
ras  should  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king,  and  therefore  the  government  was  putialo 
theaands of  perpetual archont.  Paterc.  I, e. 
2.—Jiistin.  3,  c.  6  and  l.—Paus.  1.  c.  19,1  7, 

c.  25. —  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  6.  II.  Another,  ia 

the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose  poivertjr  bae«M 
a  proverb.   Juv.  3,  v.  903. 

C(ET.TA,  the  wife  of  Sylla.  PltU.  m  SylL 
The  Coelian  family,  which  was  plebeian,  t>ul 
honoiued  with  tbe'consuhthip,  was  descrod44 
fVom  Yibemia  Ooeles,  an  Btrarian,  who  eamt 
to  settle  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  llomulu.s. 

Ctsuos,  L  a  Boman.,  defended  by  Cicero. 
— IL  TiialMtlwn  otTtewdML  ar.wl  i< 
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imring  murdered  their  Atber  in  bis  bed.  Thejr 
were  acquuied,  when  it  was  proved  ihal  they 
were  iJOiu  lusleep  al  the  lime  ol  the  iimrder. 

Val.  Mix.  H,  c.  l.—Plul.  in  Cic.  111.  A 

maa  w^o,  alter  .speodiag  iiis  all  in  di^ihipiUiou 
and  lujtury,  became  a  public  rubber  witli  bis 
l^iead  Birrhos.   Moral.  1,  5ii<.  4,  v.  CJ. 

CcLVi's,  an  ufficer  of  Aletaoder,  ^n-in-law 
tO-Paimeoio.  He  died  ot  a  distemper,  in  his 
RtUni  lV.-:ii  III  lia.    Curl.  'J,  c.  3. — Uiod.  17. 

COf':s,  a  mail  ot  Mitylcue,  luade  soveieign 
master  uf  hi.s  cuuniry  uy  Darius.  EUs  cuuu- 
trjrmea  stoned  ttim  lu  deatli.  Htrod^  5^  c  il 
.tadaa 

Cuii  Dtts,  a  divhion  iu  the  Roman  armie.s,  con- 
sisuug  ui  about  (KK>  men.  ll  was  ibc  sixth  part 
of  a  legion,  and  eunseqnently  its  number  was 
under  the  .^aiiK^  fliu<tiia(ioQS  as  that  of  the 
legions,  being  ^uuicimca  more,  and  sometimes 

Gou&svs,  a  king  of  Atiica,  before  ibe  age  of  j 
Cec^up^,  riccordmg  to  some  accoonis.  Fau$.  \ 
I,  c.  31. 

CoLt.4Ti.s'L's,  L.  TARauiMCs,  a  nephew  ol" 
Tarquin  tiie  Proud,  whu  in:i t  ried  Lucreiia,  to  \ 
whom  Sf.xt.  Tarqain  olTered  violence.  He,  i 
with  BrUiU>,  drove  the  Tarqums  from  Rome, 
and  were  made  first  consuls.  As  he  was  one  ol 
the  Tarquins,  sj  mttch  abominated  by  aU  the 
Roman  people,  he  laid  down  his  office  of  con- 
sul, and  routed  to  Alba  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment. ,  Liv.  I,  c  57, 1.  2,  c.  2.—Fior.  1,  c.  9. 

Colo,  JoM.  a  governor  of  PoDius,  who  brought 
Mithridates  to  the  emperor  Clanduis.  Tacit. 

12,  Ann.  c.  21. 

Coi^osaus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image  at 
Rhode^  which  passed  forooe  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  feet  w«rre  upon  the  two 

raole*^  which  formed  the  entrance  ol"  the  harbour, 
and  ships  passed  in  full  sail  between  its  k%'>.  It 
^Ms  TO  enoits,  or  105  feet  high,  and  every  ihin^ 
in  equal  proportion,  and  few  could  clasp  roim  l 
its  thumb.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares,  tlie  dis- 
ciple of  Lysippus,  and  the  arlisl  was  12  ycar^ 

in  making  iu  It  was  begun  300  years  belbre 
Ohriat:  and  after  it  had  remained  nnhttrtdurinir 
S6  or  58 years,  it  was  partly  demolished  by  nn 
earthquake,  S24  B.  C.  A'  winding  staircase 
ran  to  the  top,  from  which  could  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
sailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  by  the  help  of 
glacises,  which  were  hung  on  the  neck  of  the 
statue.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
BMyeare;  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  received 
several  large  contributions  to  repair  it,  divided 
the  money  among  themselves,  and  frustrated  the 
expectations  of  the  donors,  by  saying  that  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to  raise  it  up 
again  from  its  ruins.  In  the  year  G72  of  the 
Chri.stian  era,  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  who 
were  masters  of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant 
efTBdevES,  who  loaded  900 eamels  with  the  bmsss, 
who><;  value  has  been  c^maied  'U  96y000 
pounds  English  money. 

Cot.rrrEs,  a  Teianpainter,diseipleofPhtdta& 
Ptin.  3R,  c.  8. 

Cot.CMEi.t.A,  (L.  Jun.  Moderatus)  a  native  of 
Oades,  who  wrote,  among  other  works,  twelve 
books  on  asriciiltttte,  of  which  the  tenth,  on  gar- 
tening,  is  in  verse.  The  style  is  elegant,  and 
Ave  work-  display ;  the  genius  of  a  naturalist  and 
he  labou  rs  of  an  accurate  observer.  The  best , 


edition  of  Columella  Ls  that  of  Gesner,  3  viAa 
•lio.  Lips.  1735,  and  repriuicd  there  177'^. 

CouLriiLs,  a  native  oi  Lycopolis  m  Eg>pt, 
who  wrote  a  shoit  poem  uu  ilie  lupe  of  Helen, 
in  imitation  ol  Uumer.  'i'be  composition  ra- 
mained  Idng  unlcnown,  till  it  was  discovered  at 
Lyco^iolis,  in  the  loih  century,  \>y  ;hc  learned 
cardiual  bessanou.  Colutnu^  uas,  as  some 
suppose,  a  contemporary  of  Tryphiodorua.  x 

Co.MiNiLs,  iQ..j  a  Roman  knigtit,  who  wrote 
some  ilhbeial  verses  against  TiDcrius.  TaciL 
4,  Ann.  c.  31. 

CoMiTU,  itfram,)  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  won!  is  derived  from  GMiifMMi» 
the  place  where  they  were  convened,  quasi  a 
citm  eundo.  The  Comiliuni  was  a  large  halL 
which  was  left  uncovered  at  the  top,  in  tbeflni 
ages  uf  ttie  rt'|tn()lic ;  so  thai  ilic  av«emMy  was 
oiicij  di>suU  Lit  ill  raiiiv  wcaihei.  TheCuiuitia 
were  called,  .M>me  r.oiifultiria,  lor  the  election  of 
ibe  consuls  i  otbe  »/>r(£torta^  fur  the  eieciiouoC 
praetors,  dte.  These  assemblies  were  more  gen- 
ei  ally  known  by  the  nanieof  CV>wi/i</,  Curiala, 
Cenluriata^  and  TriinUa.  Tlie  L'uriala  was 
when  the  people  gave  their  voles  by  curiae.  The 
Ccnturiata  were  not  convened  in  later  times. 
V  Vid.  ('cniuiKi.)  Another  a.vsembly  was  called  • 
CornUia  Tribiila,  where  the  votes  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  whole  tribes  together.  At  first  the 
(toman  people  were  divided  only  into  three 
'  tribes;  but  us  their  numbers  inc rented,  the  tribes 
I  were  at  last  swelled  to  35.  The  object  of  these 
;  assemblies  was  the  electing  of  magistrates,  and 
all  the  public  officers  of  slate.  They  ct)uld  be 
li.sstdverl  by  one  of  the  inbune.s,  if  lie  did'ered 
in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  colli  agues.  If 
i  one  among  tlM  people  was  taken  with  the  fitUiag 
sickness,  Uie  whole  assembly  was  Immediately 
dissolved ;  whence  iliat  di5ea.se  is  (  ailed  morbts 
coinitalis.  After  the  custom  of  giving  their 
votes  vivd  voce  had  been  abolished,  every  oneof 
the  assembly,  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  was  pr^ 
•rented  with  two  ballots,  on  one  of  which  were  the 
letters  U.  R.  that  is,  uti  rogas,  be  it  as  it  is  re- 
quired: on  tbe  other  was  an  A,  that  is,  anliqus, 
w  hieh  bean  the  same  mean  i  n  g  as /I /I  / 1 9  tu2  m 
1  forbid  it,  the  old  law  is  more  preferable.  If 
the  number  of  ballots  w  ith  U.  R.  was  superior 
to  the  A's  the  law  was  approved  constitntionsdk 
ly;  if  not,  it  was  rejected.  Only  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, and  sometimes  the  pontifices,  had  the 
privilege  of  convening  these  a.ssemblies.  There 
were  only  these  eight  of  tbe  magistrates  who  had 
the  power  of  proposing  a  law,  the  consuls,  the 
dictator,  the  praetor,  th*'  inierrei,  the  decemvirs, 
the  military  tribunes,  the  kings,  and  the  trium- 
virs. These  were  called  maytres  magistr^tmi 
to  whom  one  of  the  ■m.inore$  magiUnku  waS 
added,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 

CoMiua.  a  man  appointed  King  over  the  At- 
trebates  by  J.  Ctuu,  for  his  services.  Gnik 
Bett.  O.  4,  c  91 

CoMM5noi,  (L.  Anrelius  Antoninus)  son  ot 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Ro- 
man empire.  He  was  natnrally  cruel,  and  load 
ofindul?inp  his  licentious  prooensities ;  and  re- 
gardless of  the  instructions  of  philosophers  and 
of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  corrupted  his  own 
si^era,  and  kept  300  women,  and  as  many  bo«L 
for  his  illicit  pleasures.  Desirous  to  be  calna 
TTerciiles,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  his  iiand  with 
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ii;oroUY,  &c. 
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•  'Aocitted  dub.  He  showed  iiiniMiil  Jiuketl  iu  i 
pQl4ic,  and  fought  with  the  gladiaton<,  and 

Doastedut'liLsdexiciiiy  in  kilhii^' iho  wild bea^s  ^ 
in  tlw  ampbubeaire.  He  required  divioe  bun- 
oon  from  the  aenale,  and  they  were  granted, 
He  was  wont  to  put  such  an  immense  quantity 
of^oid  dust  in  his  hair,  thai  when  he  appeared 
bMdieadcd  in  the  sunshine,  his  head  glittered 
«c  If  surrounded  with  sunbeams.  Mania,  one 
of  his  concubines,  whose  death  he  bad  prefmred, 
poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  be  was  siran^leu  by  a  wrestler.  He 
died  in  the  21si  year  ut  his  age,  and  the  I3th  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  l'J'2  It  has  been  observed, 
that  he  never  trusted  himseil  lo  a  barber,  but 
always  burnt  his  beard  in  inuiation  of  the  ty- 
nat  I>iooysius.  Btrodian* 

CowAtXua,  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
rains  the  1*2:1)  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March, 
in  the  cross  way:j,  in  honour  of  the  household 
gods  called  Lares.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Servius  TuUius,  instituted 
them,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  ordered 
him  to  offer  heads  to  the  Lares.  lie  .sacrificed 
to  them  human  victims :  but  J.  Brutiu,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  thought  it  saflteient 
lo  offer  ilicni  only  poppy  heads  and  men  of  .straw. 
'The  slaves  were  generally  the  mini.sters,  and, 
during  the  celebration,  they  enjoyed  their  free- 
dom. Varro.  de  L  L.  b,c.Z,—QviJL  FuL  5, 
V.  \4Q—Dionys.  iiai.  4. 

ConktodOnos  and  Cotoatcs,  two  desperate 
Gauls,  who  raised  their  countrymen  against 
Rome,  Slc.   Cos.  Bdl.     7,  c  3. 

CoNKCcius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  as  much 
lionoured  among  his  coimtrymen  as  a  monarch. 
Be  died  about  479  years  B.  C. 

OoNOK,  I.  a  famous  general  of  Athens,  son  of 
Timotheus.  He  wa-s  niaile  governor  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  defeated  in  a 
nanil  bauie  by  Lysander,  near  the  .£go9poia- 
mos.  He  retired  in  voluntary  banishment  to 
Evagora.s,  king  of  Cj-nriis,  and  afterwards  to 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  a.ssist- 
uiee  be  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  He  de- 
feated the  Spartans  near  Cnidt.>s,  in  an  engage- 
ment where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral, 
was  killed.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  torti- 
fied  their  city  with  astrons  waU,  and  attempted 
to  recover  Tonia  and  iEoiia.  He  was  penfidi- 
OUsly  betraved  by  a  Persian,  anil  died  in  prison, 
B.  C.  393.  '  C.  Nep.  in  vild.—Plul.  in  Lys.  4- 

Ariax. — JsocrtUn.  11.  A  Greek  a.<«tronomer 

of  Samos,  who.  to  gain  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  publicly  declared  that  the  queen's 
locks,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Yenns,  and  had  since  disapp«ired,  were  become 
a  constellation.  He  wa<f  intimate  with  Archi- 
medes, and  flourished  C-17  B.  C.    Calul.  67. — 

Vire.  Ed.  3,  v.  40.  HI.  A  Grecian  mytho- 

logist,  in  the  age  of  Jaliux  Caesar,  who  wrote  a 
book  whirli  eontained  40  fables,  still  extant, 

preserved  by  Photius.  There  was  a  treatise 

TfrtWtmm  «aW  hf  •  man  of  the  same  name. 

CoNsmtn  MQ.vm,  I.  a  Roman  knight,  &c. 

TluiL  II.  Caius,  one  of  Pompey's  adhe- 

IWlLs,  Ac.    Crs  neU.  Civ.  2,  c.  23. 

jCQM|TAiM|  a  son  of  Constantine.  Vid.  Can- 

^JMtSTANTii,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
CSSjiimtiBVWbo  married  the  emperor  Gratian. 


I  the  greatness  of  his  exjiloiis,  was  m>q  of  Cm 
siaoBns.  As  soon  as  oe  became  independent 

j  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augu>tus,  and  made 
war  agaiuM  Ltcmius,  bis  broiher-in-law  and 
colleague  on  the  throne,  because  be  was  cruel 
and  anibiiioiis.  He  conquered  him,  and  obli« 
ged  lum  to  lay  aside  the  imperial  power.  It  is 
said,  that  as  he  w  us  going  to  iight  against  Max- 
eniiua,  one  of  bis  livals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the 
sky,  wilb  this  inscription,  tp  rwrw  riM,  in  kte 
vince.  From  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  obiauitd  an  easy 
victory,  ever  aUer  adopting  a  cross  or  labanm 
as  his  standard.  AAer  the  death  of  Diocletian, 
Maximian,Majentius,  Maximinus,  andLicini* 
us,who  had  reigned  together,  though  in  a  subor- 
dinate manner,  Cooslaniine  became  sole  emn^ 
ror,  and  began  to  reform  the  slate.  He  foonoed 
a  city  where  old  Byzantium  formerly  stood, and 
called  it  by  his  own  name,  C'onslaniinapalis, 
Thither  he  transported  pan  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate;  and  by  keeping  his  court  there,  he  made  it 
the  rival  of  Rome  in  population  and  magnifi- 
cence. From  that  time  the  two  imperial  cities 
began  to  look  upon  each  other  witn  an  eye  of 
envy ;  and  soon  after  the  age  of  Coiistantin& 
a  separniion  was  made  of  two  empires,  and 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  wcsiem. 
and  Constantinopolis  was  called  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  dominions  of  Rome.  The  em- 
peror has  been  distinguished  lor  personal  cour- 
age, and  praised  for  the  protection  he  extend- 
ed to  the  Christians.  He  at  first  persecuted 
tbe  Arians,  bnt  afterwards  inclined  to  their 
opinions.  His  murder  of  his  sun  Crispas  has 
been  deservedly  censured.  By  removing  the 
Roman  legions  from  the  garrisons  on  the 
rivers,  he  opened  an  easy  passage  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  rendered  his  soldiers  unwarlike. 
He  defeated  100,000  Goths,  and  received  mto 
bis  territories  300,000  &armatians,who  had  beea 
banished  by  their  slaves,  and  allowed  then  land 
to  culiivatc.  Constantino  wa.s  learned,  and 
preached,  as  well  as  composed,  many  sermons^ 
one  of  which  remains.  He  died  A.  D.  933^ 
after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  greatest  glory 
and  success.  He  lel\  three  stms,  Constantinos, 
Constans,  and  Constanlius,  among  whom  he 
divided  bis  empire.  Tbe  first,  who  bad  Gaol, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  for  hisportton,  waseonqaei^ 
en  by  the  armie-;  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  2ath  year  of  his  age.  A,  D.  3I0L 
Magnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  ef 
Rha'tia,  murdered  Convians  in  his  bed,  after  a 
reign  of  13  year-  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  fllyri- 
ciim;  and  ConstnnMns.  the  only  .survi\'ing 
brother,  now  became  tbe  fole  emperor,  A. 
353,  pu nibbed  his  brother's  murderer,  and  gave 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppres><ion.  He  visited 
Rome,  where  he  displayed  a  triumph,  and  died 
in  his  march  against  Jiilian,  whohad  been  pn^ 
claimed  independen'  emperor  by  hissoldiers,— 
Tbe  name,  of  Con-iar.iine  was  very  commoa 
to  the  emperors  of  the  east  in  a  later  period. 

 II.  A  private  soldier  in  Britain,  rai^ 

ed  on  arconnt  of  bfs  name  to  tbe  impernd  dSg^ 

nitv.  TIT.  A  general  of  Belisarius. 

CoNSTANTius  Chix>rus,  I.  .SOU  of  Eiitropius, 
and  father  of  the  ereal  Constantine,  merited  tbe 
title  of  Caesar,  which  he  o^'tnine*?,  by  his  victo 
ries  in  Britain  and  Germany.  He  became  the 
eoOMgatofCMeriiiiOB  the  ibdkatioa  cCIM»i 
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cJetton ;  and  aAcr  bearing  the  cbatmeMrof  a  ha- 
nane  liod  beoefolent  princcrhe  di«d  al  York, 
nd  made  hissoii  hissuceesRor,  A.  D.  906.-~— 

II.  The  second  sun  of  Cunstantine  the  GreaU 
Vid.  ConslatUmus.  HI.  The  lather  of  Ju- 
lian and  Qallus,  was  son  of  ConsiaDtius  by 
Theodora,  and  died  A.  D.  337.  IV.  A  Ro- 
man general  of  Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia, 
the  sLster  of  Honorias,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, aa  hoooar  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died,  udfennUv  regretted^  421  A.  D.  and 
aneeeedcd  bjr  nia  ^  ValsmiDtan  in  the 


OomoiiiM  Low^  or  ComvAUA,  festivals  at 

Rook  in  honour  ot  Consus,  the  god  of  counsel, 
whose  altar  Romulu.s  discovered  under  the 
groQod.  This  altar  wa.s  alway.<«  covered,  except 
Ml  the  festival,  when  a  mole  was  sacrifiued,  and 
mnes  and  horseraces  exhibited  in  hononr  of 
Neptune.  It  wa^>  during  these  festivals  that  Ro- 
mulus carried  away  the  Sabine  women  who  bad 
aasembted  to  be  spectators  of  the  games.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Romulus.  Some  say, 
however,  thai  Romulus  oulv  legulaied  and  re- 
in.stituted  them  atlerthey  had  been  before  estab- 
lished by  Evander.  During  the  celebration, 
which  Happened  about  tlw  middle  of  An^si, 
horse.s,  mules,  and  a««es,  were  exempted  Irom 
nil  labours,  and  were  led  through  toe  streets 
n^med  with  garlands  and  flowers,  ilnsm.  G9, 
V  9.—Orid.  F)iut,  tt  V.  m^lM,  I,  C.  9.— 
IHonys.  Hal. 

CoNstx,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  with  regal 
nmhority  for  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were 
two  consols,  a  €otumknd».  annonllr  chosen  In 
the  Campus  Marlins.  The  two  first  consuls 
were  L.  Jun.  Brutus,  and  L.  Tarqoinius  Colla- 
tinas,  chosen  A.  U.  C.  344,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarqnins.  In  the  first  af^es  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patrician  families  or  noblemen ;  but  the  people 
ohtaiiied  the  privilege.  A.  U.  C.  988.  of  elect- 
ittj^aneofthecoDsnUinomtiieir  own  body;  and 
,«oin  ^timc^  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  con- 
sul among  the  plebeians  wa.s  L.  Sextins.  It  was 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship 
should  be  43  years  t)f  a^e,  called  Ugilimum  lem- 
fus.  He  was  always  lo  appear  at  the  election 
ne  a  private  man,  without  a  retinue ;  and  it  was 
requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the  office,  to 
hnve  diseharRed  theinfhrior  ftanettons  of  qoses- 
lor,  edile,  ana  nrtptor.  Sometimes  these  quali- 
fications were  dlsre^ard^l.  Val.  Corvinos  was 
made  a  consul  in  hi$23<1  year,  and  Seifrio  in  bis 
21ih.  Yonn?  Marins,  Pompey,  and  AuTU'^tns, 
were  also  under  the  proper  nsre  when  ihev  were 
invested  with  the  office,  and  Pompay  had  never 
been  qncstor  or  pretor.  The  oower  of  the  eoo- 
snle  WIS  unbounded,  and  thev  Knew  no  superior 
Iml  the  gods  and  the  laws:  bni  aflerthe  expira- 
tion of  their  ofllce,  their  conduct  was  mmutelv 
aemtinized  by  thepe  >ple,  and  misliehnvionr  wn'' 
oflen  punished  by  the  liws.  The  b.id?e  of  their 
office  was  the  prttt^.rta,  a  fohe  frintred  with  pur- 
ple, afterwards  exchanp^ed  for  the  to^a  picLi  or 
fufcwfi/ff.  They  were  precedetl  bv  12  lictom, 
earrvini?  the  fa$en  or  bundle  of  stieks,  in  the 
middle  of  whirh  ari;>t>:ired  an  axe.  The  axe. 
Oflhg  the  characteristic  rather  of  tvranny  than 
of  freedom,  wa.s  taken  awav  ftom  the  fasetfs 
by  Valeriiis  Piiblicola,  hut  it  was  restored  by 
bis  successor.   The  comiuls  took  it  by  turns, 


moDlliIy,  to  be  preceded  by  the  lielon  while  n 
Rome,  lest  the  appearance  of  two  penons  wUa 
the  badges  of  royal  authority  shoukl  raise  appre> 

hensions  in  ihe  multitude.  While  on<  appeared 
publicly  10  .stale,  only  a  crier  walked  belore  the 
other,  and  the  lictors  followed  behind  withooi 
the  fasces.  Their  authority  was  equal ;  yet  the 
Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  old- 
er, and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  the  most 
ehildreo.  and  he  was  generally  called  ceiuui  tho- 
/•r  or  prigr.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
nreeided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors;  and  among  the  Romans,  thenMI^ 
ner  of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  naflM 
of  the  consuls;  and  by  M  Cicerone^  L, 
Antonio  ConsulUnis,  for  instance,  the  year  of 
Rome  6B1  was  always  understood.  This  cue* 
torn  lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  5M4  till  the 
year  1294,  or  541st  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
when  the  consular  office  was  totally  suppressed 
by  Justinian.  In  public  assemblies  the  conndi 
.sni  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hands  im 
ivory  wand,  called  sdpio  dmrneus,  which  bad 
an  eagle  on  its  lop,  as  iTsign  of  dignity  and  pow* 
er.  When  they  oad  drawn  by  lot  the  provmost 
over  which  they  were  fo  preside  during  ibeir 
consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  entreat  them  to 

f>rotect  the  republic:  after  this  they  departed 
rom  the  city,  arrayed  in  their  military  dress,  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes  the  prov- 
inces were  a.ssigned  them,  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators. 
At  their  departure,  they  were  provided  bythn 
state  with  whatever  was  requisite  durinj^  their 
expedition.  In  their  provinces  they  were  both 
attended  by  the  18  lictors,  and  equuily  invested 
with  legal  authority.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special  command 
of  the  senate,  and  they  always  remained  in  the 
province  till  the  arrival  of  their  successor.  At 
their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
.solemnlv  prntrsted  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  the  laws  or  interestsof  their  country,  but 
had  failbfo%nnd  diligently  endeavoured  to  pro* 
mote  the  greatness  and  welfare  of  the  state.  No 
man  could  be  consul  two  following  years ,  yet 
this  institution  was  sometimes  broken  ;  and  we 
find  Marius  re-elected  consul,  after  the  ezium- 
tion  of  bisofllee.doHngtbhCimbrian  war.  The 
offire  of  consul,  .so  di^ilied  during  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  under 
the  emncroTS,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  au- 
thority but  the  useless  en.si^s  of  orijinnl  di^i- 
tv.  Even  the  office  of  consul,  which  was  origin- 
ally annual,  was  reduced  totwo  or  three  months 
by  J.  Cesar:  but  they  who  were  admitted  on 
the  flrrt  of  January  denominated  the  year,  and 

were  rnlled  oidinarii.  Their  successors,  dur- 
ing: the  vear.  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
sHfiecti. '  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  dMI 
time  of  the  consulship,  and  the  emperor  Com- 
m  xlus  made-  no  less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year. 
Constantine  'he  Great  renewed  the  original  in- 
stitution, and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year 
in  office.  The  two  flrst  eonfmls,  A.  JJ.  C.  9M^ 
w<Ti-  I.  Jim  Rrnti>s  nnd  L.  Tarq.  Collatinns. 
CoHiHiniis  retired  from  Rome,  and  Pub.Valeriui 
wfischov.'n  in  his  room.  When Bmtus >raa kiR* 
'  ed  in  hattle,  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  to  sue- 
i  ceed  him:  and  after  the  death  of  Lucretius.  Mar* 
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eus  HuraMus  was  chosen  for  ihe  rest  of  the  year 
wiUi  VaicriuiirubUculu.  Tite  finsl  cuosuUhip 
iMed  about  16  boiuIls,  during  wliieb  the  Uo> 
■Mos  I'ougbt  against  ibe  Tarquinai  and  ibe 
eapito)  was  dedicaied.  From  tiie  tiiac  ot  Au- 
gustu.^  tlie  consular  authuruy  may  bt*  consider- 
ed at  an  end,  Lbuugli  cuUMilk  couimucd  to  be 
elected  till  the  laieia  days  ctf  tbe  empire.  1  lie 
Italians  nlwnys  relainod  a  fondness  ibr  this 
name,  and  the  prmcipal  otiicers  ul'  tbe  repubhc:< 
«f  IM  middle  ages  were  generally  called 
aoosuls. 

CoRAX,  (in  ancient  rliciorjciao  ol"  Sicily,  who 
firat  demanded  salary  of  his  pupils.  Cic.  m 
MmL  12, 4t  oral.  I,  c.  'Jli.—AMl.  UtU.  6,  c.  10. 
^^mnlU.  3,  e.  I. 

CoRBf  t,o,  (Dv)initiii^,  1  :i  pri-lecl  of  Belgium, 
wno,  when  governor  ol  Syria,  ronu-d  ihe  Par- 
Ihisas,  destroyed  Aruuaia,  and  inaile  Tigranes 
king  of  Armenia.  Ncrt),  joaloiis  of  his  virtues, 
ordered  him  tobc  maniert'd  ;  and  Uorlmlo,  hear- 
ing (bis,  fell  upon  hL««  sword, exclaiming,  lhave 
welldeKerved  ibLs  !  A.  D.  Ot>.  Uis  name  was 
ghren  to  a  pbice  (MMNMwadtia)  in  GKmaany, 
which  .some  suppose  to  lie  nodera  Ormblgen. 
TacU.  Ann.  11,  c.  1& 

GmuNia.   Vid.  Cnmmiimt. 

CoRiNNA,  I.  a  cplebraicd  woman  of  Tanapra, 
near  Thebes,  disciple  lo  Myriis.  Her  father's 
name  was  Archelodoms.  It  is  said  that  she 
obtamed  five  times  a  poetical  priae,  in.  vbich 
Piadar  was  ber  competitor;  but  it  must  be  ac- 

knowleciged  Lbat  her  beauty  i^rcatly  camrilNlteiJ 
to  deieat  net  rivals.  She  hud  composed  50  books 
flf  epigians  and  odes,  of  which  ooly  some  few 
verses  remain.    Pmprrt.  2,  el.  3. — Paus.  9,  c. 

S9.  II.  Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty, 

whose  real  name  and  familv  the  commentators 
aad  biograj^era  bave  inefleciually  laboured  to 
disuover.  Vromthe  elegies  of  Ovid,  it  appears 
that  she  was  a  married  woman,  hut  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  bet;n  known  even  at  Rome  in  tbe 
poet's  time,  wbo  tbe  lady  was  that  be  snag  uader 
that  fictitious  name;  and  others  than  the  true 
Curinna  advanced  their  vain  pretensions  to  the 
celebrity  which  his  verses  conferred.  It  is  quite 
improbable  that  Corinna  denoted  Jalia,  tbe 
dughter  of  Angustus,  and  impossible  that  die 
represented  Jnlia  his  grand-daushter,  who  was 
but  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  bis  amours 
vitb  Corinna.  It  is  evident,  however,  tbat  she 
was  a  lady  of  some  di.stinction,  and  of  a  rank 
snperior  to  his  own.  She  was  attended  not  only 
by  a  waitini^naid,  but  a  watcbftil  eonucb. 
Xbe  poet  compares  her  to  Semiramis,  and 
apeaksof  her  condescension  towards  him  as  re- 
sembling that  of  the  (less  Calypso  in  loving 
Ulyee.  Corinna,  whoever  .she  minr  have  been , 
•iwaya  held  Iheflist  place  among  his  mistress- 
es, and  his  passion  for  her  is  the  chief  subject 
of  bis  amatory  poems.  But  even  she,  with  all 
harebarms  and  faseiliations  was  '  ompelled  to 
Aaite  his  afTections  not  only  with  tho  !e?al  part- 
MIV  of  his  heart.  \nn  with  her  own  attendant; 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  justified,  as  one  of 
2|e uttprMtised ibr faiaiag  the  aflbctioDs  of 

doarNNOs,  an  ancient  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
^bg^aa  war,  on  wbicb  be  wrote  apoem.  Ho- 
■if^  as  iipme  sappoM^  took  Ma  sefe^Mt  IWini  tfw 
peem  of  Corinnus. 

•  Coaifti.iiwia,  tbe  samame  of  C.  Martins, 


from  his  viciury  over  Corioli.  When  ms-sterof 
tbe  pUce,  iie  accepted,  a.->  the  only  lewuid,  tbe 
Sttmaaiie  of  Coriuiaau»|a  hoi.>e,  and  prutoner^ 
and  bis  ancient  busn  k»  a  bum  be  iiumediAieijr 
gave  his  liberty.  After  a  number  of  military 
e.xploils,  and  many  ^L•rvlcc-.  in  hl^  (  uiiutiy,  lie 
was  r el  used  tbe  cousulship  by  Uie  peupie,  when 
his  sears  bad  tor  a  while  influenced  tbem  in  bis 
luvour.  This  raised  his  resentment ,  aud  when 
the  liomausiiad  received  a  present  of  corn  froai 
Qelo,  king  ol  Sicily,  Coriolanus  inaboed  thai  it 
should  be  sold  for  money  and  not  be  givep  gratin 
Upon  this  the  tribunes  rai.<ied  the  people  against 
him,  and  even  wished  lo  put  him  to  death. 
This  rigorous  seoteoue  was  »UMtped  by  tbe  iar 
fluenceof  tbe  senators,  aad  GoriManus  submit' 
ted  to  a  trial.  He  was  banished  by  a  majority 
of  tbree  tribeh.  and  he  unmediaiely  retired 
among  the  Votoei,  to  Tullns  Aufidius,  bis  gnaSf 
est  enemy,  from  whom  he  met  a  most  Iriendly 
reception.  He  advised  him  to  make  war  against 
Rome,  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Volsci 
as  general.  Tbe  approach  oX  Coriolanus  greatly 
alarnwdtbeEooMiDs,  who  sent  hira  several  em- 
baissies  to  reconcile  him  to  his  country  and  to 
solicit  bis  return.  He  was  deal  to  allproposahL 
and  bade  them  prepare  for  war.  Be  pitched 
his  campojilv  at  the  disiancf  of  five  miles  from 
the  ciiy;  and  his  eniniiy  against  his  country 
would  nave  been  fatal,  had  not  his  mother  Vo- 
lumnia,  and  bis  wiiie  Vergilia,  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Romon  matrons  to  ko  and  appease 
his  resentment.  The  meetin^of  Coriolanus  with 
his  family  was  tender  and  adeciing.  He  re- 
mained long  inexorable ;  but  at  la.st  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  a  moher  nnd  a  wife  prevailed  over 
the  stern  and  obstinate  resolutions  of  an  enemy, 
and  Coriolanus  marched  the  Volsci  from  tba 
neigbboarhood  of  Rome.  To  show  tbeir  sense 
of  Vplnmnia's  merit  and  patriotism,  tbe  Romans 
dedicated  a  temple  to  FnnaU  Fortune.  The  be- 
haviour of  Coriolanus,  however,  displeased  the 
YohcL  He  was  summoned  to  appear  befora  ' 
the  people  of  Antium,  and  was  murdered  on  the 

C"  :e  appointed  for  his  ttial,  B.  C.  488.  His 
V  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral 
by  ihe  Volsci,  and  tbe  Roman  matrons  put  ok 
mourning  for  his  loss.  Some  historians  .^ay 
that  he  died  in  exile,  in  an  advanced  old  age, 
PluL  in  vitd.—Fter.  2,  c.  23. 

GoaitftUA  Lex,  4e  Ovvitair,  w»  enacted  A. 
U.  C.  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  reouired  that  the  citizens  of 
the  ejfiit  newlv  elected  tribes  should  be  divided 

smong  the  35  ancient  tribes.  Another,  dc 

jHdiciis,  A.  TI.  C.  673,  by  the  same.  It  oiw 
dained  that  the  prrrtor  shn\ild  always  obserre 
the  same  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend 

wpon  his  will.  Another,  ffr  Stmplilm^,  by 

the  same.  It  limited  tbe  expen.ses  which  gen- 
erally attended  funerals.  Another,  d§  Rh 

lieione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  677.  It  restored 
to  the  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  priests,  which,  by  tbe  Domitian  law,  baa 

been  lodged  in  the  bands  of  tbe  people  Ab» 

other.  4r  B^id^Us,  by  the  sMie;  whiHi  re*  ' 
voked  all  the  privileges  which  had  been  .«ome 
time  before  granted  lo  the  several  towns  tbat 
had  assisted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  tne  civil 

wars.  Another,        MagistralibMS,  by  thi 

same  \  wbicb  gave  the  power  of  beormg  bo^ 
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et&s  ftfiJ  f*^\n^  promote<l  bpfore  flu  tegd 
tothoKe  who  had  loll  ^wwl  the  interest  of  8ylla, 
while  the  sons  and  partisans;  of  his  enemies, 
whu  haii  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  ot  the 
privilege  of  atandine  fur  an^  office  of  the  state. 
^—Another,  di  Imgiair^ikus,  bf  the  mme, 
A.  U.  C.  673.  It  ordained  thai  no  perstm 
vhoald  exercise  the  same  office  within  ten  years' 
distance,  or  be  iDWsted  with  two  different  ma- 

gt"<trari<->  in  on*?  ycnr.  Another,  dr  J\rnzi^- 

iralibus,  A.  U.  C.  Ii73.  Il  divcstcd  the  tribunes 
of  the  privile^  of  making  laws,  interfering, 
'  boiding  asMinblies,  and  receivtog  ajipeals.  All 
sttRb  as  hftd  been  tribunes  wefe  incapnbte  of 
holdins^  any  other  of!ii-e  in  the  state  by  thit  Iriv.- 

 Another,  de  MakstaU^  by  the  same,  A. 

TJ.  C.  670.  IT  made  n  treasoA  toaendan  army 
ont  of  a  province,  or  engaee  m  a  war  without 
orders,  to  influence  the  soldier?  to  spare  or  ran- 
dom a  captive  general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon 
the  leaders  of  robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  ab 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a  foreiim  court, 
wirhotit  previous  leave.  The  nnn  i  Imient  was 
aqi^  ft  i^nis  inUrdictio.—^Anoihtr,  toy  the 
same,  which  pive  the  power  to  a  man  acctised 
of  ranrdrr.  either  hv  poison,  weapon"?,  or  false 
accusations,  antl  the  .stuin^  tire  to  buUdmgs,  to 
choose  whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should 

e>e  their  verdict  fiaw  orvalnm  rivA  voce,  or  by 
iUois.— Another,  by  the  same,  which  made 
itaTU^  "  i^nis  interdictifi  10  ^W'  h  as  were  ^niltv 
uf  forgcrv, concealingrand  alteringof  wills, cof- 
raptirjn,  fulse  aeensaiions,  and  the  delwtsmg  or 
countcrreitincj  of  th"  ptihlir  coin  ;  nil  snch 
were  ar  es^ary  to  this  offence,  were  deemed  as 
giiirv  n<  the  ofTender.— Another,  tU  pecuniis 
ftprturulis,  by  which  a  hian  convicted  of  pecula- 
tion or  extortion  in  the  provinces,  wa«i  condemn- 
ed to  •i'lff.T  the  ntjH.r  et  i^is  interdietio.-  

Another,  by  the  same,  which  gave  the  power  to 
such  as  were  sent  into  the  provinces  with  any 
government,  oT  reninini^  tneir  command  and 
appjiotment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by  the 

IKfoate,  as  was  before  observed.  -Another,  by 

the  ^me,  which  ordained  that  the  lands  of  pro- 
scribed persons,  should  be  common,  especially 
thov-  a''  l  it  Voliterrs'  and  Ft  sulac  in  Etruria, 
which  Sylla  divided  among  his  soldiers.-— 
Another,  bf  C.  Cometins,  fnbune  of  the  peo- 
pl'-'^  A  TT  r*.  C*?!*);  whirh  ordained  thainnper- 
.v)n  shotjld  be  exempiwl  from  any  law,  accord- 
if^  U>  the  j^eneral  ciLstom,  unless  900  itenatom 
were  present  in  th-  senate  ;  and  no  person  thns 
exemptel,  could  liinder  the  bill  of  nis  exemp- 
tir»n  from  being  mrrieil  to  the  people  for  ihcir 
ioacurrence.— Another,  by  Nasica,  A.  17.  C. 
S82,  to  maire  war  ajfainst  Perseas,  son  of  Philip, 
Irin^  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper 
satisfac'i  >n  to  the  Romnn  people. 

Convf.r.M,  I.  a  da'i^hter  of  Cinna,  who  wa<i 
the  first  wife  of  J.  Ctcsar.  She  became  mother 
of  Julia,  Pompev's  wife,  and  was  so  aflTeriion- 
atelv  loved  by  her  husbaYid,  that  nt  her  death 
be  pronoonoed  afooeral  oration  over  her  body. 
Wiff  in  Cw.— IT.  A  dani^hier  of  Metellus 
Seipio,  who  mnrrled  Poinpev  nfler  the  d'^rith  of 
her  h»jsh.-ind  P.  Cnssus.    She  ha<  Iwen  prai^'^d 

for  I  fT  ?reat  virtues.    Pint,  in  Pomp.  TH 

A  d  Ti-hter  of  Scipio  Afriranns,  who  married  j 
S<»mpronins  Qraccnas,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  and  Caias  Gracchus.   She  was  cou  rt- 
•d  b^m  Idnf, but  ahe  preferred  being  the  wife  i 


of  a  Roman  citizen  to  ihatof  ameMTch.  H«t 
virtues  have  been  deservedly  commended, 
M-ell  as  the  wholesome  pnncip les  she  inculcated 
in  her  two  .stms.  When  a  C'anipanian  lacfy 
made  once  «  show  oS  her  jewels  ai  Comelin 
house,  and  entreated  her  to  fafour  her  with  a 
sifjht  of  her  own, -Cornelia  produced  her  two 
soos.sayins:,  These  ai%  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast.  A  statue  was  raised  to  her,  wMi 
thi"!  in  '  ri[ilion,  Cornelia  •mater  (iracchonm. 
Sonic  ol  her  epistles  are  preserved.  PiuL.  t» 
c,Tacc\.—juv.  6,  V.  167.—  Val.  Max.  4,  C.4— 
Ci£.  in  Bna.  O^dt  Bi.Or.  56. 

Cmntvn,  Cossos,  t.  a  militaT^tribiMie  dmring 
the  time  that  there  were  no  consuN  iri  ilif  re- 
public. He  offered  to  Jupiter  the  spoils  called 
9pima.  Liv.  4,  c.  19.  II.  Scipio,  a  man  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse,  by  Camillus,  wlien 

dictator.  III.  C.  Nepos,  an  historian.  Vid. 

Nepos.  IV.  Menila,  a  consul,  sent  against 

the  Boii  in  Gaul.  He  killed  1400  of  them.  His 
grandson  followed  the  interest  of  Sylla ;  and 
when  Mnrius  entered  the  city,  he  killed  himself 

by  opening  bis  veins.  V.  Severus,  an  epic 

poet  in  the  age  Augustus,  of  great  genitaiL 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  mount  .£tna,  and  on  the 

death  of  Cicero.     QuintU.  10,  v.  1.  VI. 

Aur.  Celsus,  wrote  eight  books  on  medicine,  still 
extant,  and  bigblir  valued.— ^VIL  Cn.  and 
Pub!.  Scipio.    vid.  Scipio. 

Consrru  it.s,  I.  a  poet  and  general  in  the  a^e 
of  Augustus,  employed  to  accuse  Brutus,  Slc. 
His  sister  Comifieia  was  also  blessed  with  a  po> 
ettcal  icrenins,  Plut.  in  Rrvt.  II.  A  lieu- 
tenant of  J.  Cx.sar.  Id.  in  C(r$.  III.  A  IViend 

of  C  iccro  and  his  colleague  in  theofficeof  augur. 

CoRnfrrus,  I.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Africa, 
preceptor  to  Persius,  the  satirist.  He  wrote 
some  treatises  on  philosophv  and  rhelor  i  ^  P-  r^. 
5,  V.  36.  II.  A  Roman,  saved  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Maritts  by  his  servants,  who  hi 
a  dead  man  in  his  room,  and  said  ill 
master.   PliU.  in  Mario. 

CoRunoa,  I  a  Phij^gian,  son  of  Mygdon  and 
Anaximena  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
hand  of  T  i^  tndra.  Cassnndra  advised  him 
in  vain  to  retire  from  the  war.  He  was  killed 
by  Peoelem.   Pmu.  10,  c.  S7.— Firg-.  Mn.  % 

V.  311,  Ac.  IT  .\  courier  of  EHs,  killed  by 

Neoptolemus.  He  obtained  a  prize  at  Olym- 
pla,  B.  C.  T76,  in  the  3Rih  olympiad,  fVom  the 
institution  of  Iphitus;  but  this  year  has  gene- 
rallv  been  called  the  first  olympiad.  Pans.  5, 
e.  R. 

CoRviwa,  I.  a  name  given  to  M.  Valerias 
from  a  trow,  which  a.«iisied  him  when  be  was 

fiehtin*;  against  a  Haul.  -IT  Me<;s,iln.  an  elo* 

quent  oniior  in  the  Augu.Htan  age,  distinguish- 
ed for  intevritf  and  patriotism,  yet  ridiculed 
for  his  frequent  quotations  of  Greek  in  his  ora- 
tion«.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  forgetful 
as  no"  even  to  remember  his  own  name 

CoruncAnus,  T.  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
msde  hi?h-7n^esi  at  Rome.-^— 'The  Ihrnllf  of 
ihr  Corvni-n ni  wiw  ffimons  f  tr  the  ntimher  of 
Treat  men  which  it  supplied  for  the  service  of 
r)i.^  repuhlfe.    CV«.  ptV  AmM. 

CossTTw,  a  snmnme  given  to  the  family  of  the 

CctrneHi.  A  Roman,  who  killed  Volnmnias 

kin'  of  Veil,  and  obtained  the  S>aNa  Qfrfw 
A.  U.  C. 317.    Virg, Mn.^f.  Ml. 
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Cosnrni,  a  fiynily  at  Rome,  of  which  Cossa- 
lia,  Cesar's  wife,  was  descended.  Suet,  in  Cos. 
Iw— One  of  the  f  amily  was  distiDguished  as  an 
•iduteci  about  200  B.  C.  He  fint  iotroduoed 
into  Italy  the  more  perfect  models  uf  Greece. 

Coriso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army 
waa  defeated  by  Cora. 
Leotnlttt,  the  Uealenaat  of  Aofiutns.  It  is 
said  that  Augustus  solicited  liis  daughter  in 
marriage.    Suet,  m  Aug.  63. — HoriU.  i,  od.  8, 

▼.  la 

CoTTA,  M.  AcRBUlis,  I.  a  Roman  who  op- 
posed Marias.  He  wan  consul  with  LucuUus ; 
and  when  in  Asia,  he  was  defeated  by  sea  and 
land  by  Mitlindaies.  Ue  was  surnamed  Pon' 
iimif  DceauM  h«  look  Heraelcm  of  PODtas  by 

tceacbery.    Plut.  in  Luadl.  II.  An  orator, 

f  really  commended  by  Ciuro  de  Oral.  In  his 
nttmer  he  wee  aoAaiid  relaxed ;  but  eve  ry  thing 
he  said  was  sober,  and  in  good  taste,  and  he 
often  led  the  judges  to  the  same  conciu.sion  to 
which  Sulpicuis  impelled  ihem.  "  No  two 
things,"  says  Cicero,  "  were  ever  more  unlike 
than  they  are  to  each  other.  The  one,  in  a  polite, 
delicate  manner,  sets  forth  his  suf  jori  in  well- 
chusen  expressions.     He  still  kcop  to  his 

Giot ;  and,  a.'-,  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pene- 
ttion  what  he  has  to  prove  to  the  court,  he 
directs  to  that  the  whole  strength  of  his  reason- 
ing and  eloquence,  without  regardin:^  other  ar- 
goments.  but  Solpicius,  endued  with  irresisti- 
Ne  energy,  with  a  ftill  strong  voice,  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  dignity  of  action,  ac- 
companied with  so  much  weight  and  variety 
of  expression,  seemed,  of  all  mankind,  the  best 
fitted  bv  nature  for  eloqiieoee."  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Cotta  wished  to  resemble  Antony, 
as  Sulpicius  obviously  imitated  Crassus;  but 
the  latter  wanted  the  agreeable  pleasantry  of 
Craasus,  and  the  former  the  force  of  Antony. 
None  of  the  orations  of  Sulpicius  remained 
in  the  time  of  Cicero — those  circulated  under 
his  name  have  been  written  by  Canutius  after 
his  death.  The  oration  of  Cotta  for  himself, 
when  accused  on  the  Varian  law,  was  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  at  his  roquost  hy  Lucius 
JElittS;  and,  if  this  be  true,  nothing  can  ap- 
pear to  US  more  extraordinary,  than  that  so 
arcomplLshed  a  speaker  as  Cotta  should  have 
wished  any  of  the  trivial  harangues  of  ^Elius  to 
pass  for  his  own. 

CoTTSf  L  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  divided  the 
kiofdom  with  his  node,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
It  is  the  same  to  whom  Ovid  writes  from  his 
banishment.    Tiidt.  2,  Ann.  &i.—Ovid.  2,  de 

Ponl.  ep.  9.  11.  A  king  of  Armenia  Biinor, 

who  fought  agn  in  St  Miihridates  in  the  age  of 
Claudius.    TacU.  Ann.  11  and  13. 

Craxaos,  the  second  king  of  Athens,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cecrops,  and  reigMd  nine  years,  B.  C. 
1497.  ffeii*.1,e.S. 

Cr*ntor,  a  philostipher  of  Soli. 

CRASst;s,  I.  a  grandlather  of  Crasstts  the  Rich, 

who  never  laughed.  Plin.  7,  c.  19.  IT.  Pabl. 

Liciniu';,  n  Roman  hiffh-priest,  about  HI  vrars 
B.  C,  who  went  into  Asia  with  an  armv  iiKuinst 
Aristonicus,  where  he  was  killed,  and  buried  at 
Smjrma.  IIL  M.  jUciuiiu,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, snmamed  /Kcfton  aceount  of  his  opulence. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  nblicrcd  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  be  retired  to  Spain.  After  Cinna's 
tall  lie  passed  into  Afriee,  and  thence  to  Italy, 


'  where  he  .served  Sylla,  and  ingratiated  himself 
in  his  favour.  When  the  gladiaiors,  with  bpar< 
lac  us  at  their  head,  had  spread  a  univcrsa. 
alarm  in  Italy,  and  defeaied  some  of  the  Romea 
generals,  CresMs  was  enit  egaiast  then.  A 
battle  was  fooght,  in  which  Crassus  slaughtered 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  bknr 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war^and  was  hoawi^ 
ed  with  an  ovatio  at  his  return.  He  was  soon 
after  made  consul  with  Pompey;  and  in  this 
high  otfice  he  displayed  his  opalence,  by  enter* 
taming  the  populace  ai  iaUes.  He  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  forined  the  first  triamTi> 
rate  wiih  Pomjiey  and  Ciesar.  As  his  love  of 
riches  was  more  predominant  than  that  of  gloiy, 
Crassus  never  imitated  the  ambitions  coodaet 
of  his  colleagues,  bat  was  satisfied  with  the  pro> 
vmce  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  produce  an  io« 
exhaustible  source  of  wealth.  With  hc»es  of 
enlarging  his  possessioos  he  set  off  firom  RomcL 
though  the  omens  prored  unfavourable,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  ruin.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and,  forgetful  of  the  rich 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  he  hastened  to 
make  himself  master  of  Panhia.  He  was  be- 
trayed in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Ariavasdes, 
king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  laige  plain  by  Sorena,  the 
general  of  the  forces  or  Orodes,  king  of  Pardiia ; 
and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Ro- 
mans were  kill«i,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  escape 
of  the  rest,  and  Crassus,  forced  by  the  mutiny 
and  turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treacherV 
of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  ot 
the  enemy,  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  he  was  pot  to  death,  B.C. 
53.  HL3  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orudo*, 
who  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and 
insulted  his  misfortunes.  The  firmnem  with 
which  Crassus  received  the  news  of  his  son's 
death,  who  perished  in  tnai  expeduion,  has  been 
deservedly  commended;  and  the  words  that  he 
Uttered  waen  he  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hand»of  Snrena,  equally  claim  oar  admiratioo. 
He  wns  wont  olleii  to  s,-\y.  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  accounted  rich  if  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army.  Though  be  has  been  called  avaricio«L 
yet  ne  showed  himself  always  rea:ly  to  lena 
money  lo  his  friends  without  interest.  HewM 
fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  hx^ 
tonr  was  great  and  extensive.    Plutarch  bat 

written  hit  life.   Plot.  3,  c.  1 1.  IV.  Publiuis 

the  .son  of  tho  rich  fr^assus,  went  into  P  irihif 
with  his  father.  When  he  saw  himself  sor- 
nnmded  by  the  enemy,  and  without  any  bop* 
of  escape,  he  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  run  him 
throu^n.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  showr 
with  in.solence  lo  his  father  by  the  Parthians 

PUiL  >»  Crast.  V.  L.  Licinim.  a  celebraiet' 

Roman  orator,  eoramended  by  Cic4>m,  and  in- 
troduced in  his  book///"  OraUrr  n<  theprinf  ipa 

speaker.  VI.  A  son  of  Crassus  the  Rich; 

killed  in  the  civil  wars,  ader  Cassnr**  death. 

CratSrus,  I.  one  of  Alfxandfr'*  ireiicrals. 
He  rendered  himselfconspicuous  by  his  liierar» 
fame,  as  well  ashy  his  valour  in  the  field,  anif 
wrote  the  historv  of  Alexander's  life.  He  was 
greatly  re«pecte()  and  loved  hytheMncedonltn 
soldicrs.and  Ali^xnnder  nhvriv<;  trusteil  him  with 
unusual  confidence.  After  Alexander's  death, 
he  snbdncd  Qraeee  with  Ant^nier,  aril  pnaie* 
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^PiMiMiflMfW  into  Am,wlier«  he  was  killed 
tai  A  ballit  ininit  F^i*"*— — ,  B.  C.  981.  He 
M  Neeifedfbr  kit  ahara  ofAlcatnider^  lEiB»> 

doms,  Greece  and  Epirus.  iVep.  in  Eumen.^. 
"JuUiH.  12  and  13.— Citr<.  3.— ilrrum.— 
MrfL  i»  Jitr.  IL  An  Aihenian,  who  col- 
lacMd  into  one  body  all  the  decrees  which  had 
psaaed  in  the  public  assemblies  at  Athens. 

Crates,  I.  a  phikwopher  of  Boeoiia,  son  of 
AaamAxm  and  diieiple  «(  Diofenes  the  qrnic, 
B.  C  IM.  He  soM  bis  ciitates,  and  gave  the 
mautf  to  bis  fellow-citizens.  He  was  naturally 
difcraied,and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous 
fa^.aewiog  sbeepaldiis  to  his  mantle,  and  by  the 
sin^ulanty  of  his  manners.  He  clothed  him- 
aell  as  warm  as  possible  in  the  summer ;  but  in 
(be  vinler  his  garments  were  uncommonly  thin, 
wad  incapable  to  resutt  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  Hipparchia,  the  sister  of  a  pbilosojpher, 
became  enamoured  of  him ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
cool  ber  passion  by  representing  himself  as  poor 
•and  defomed,  he  married  her.  Some  ot  his 

leners  are  extant.    fHog.  in  vita.  II.  A 

stoic,  son  of  Tunocrates,  who  opened  a  school  at 

Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar.  Sneton.  

III.  A  native  of  Perf|[amus,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  age, 

B.C.  165.   .Klian.  de  Anim.  17,  c.  0.  IV. 

A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the 

ieboolof  BtsmaslerPolemon.  V.  He  was 

originally  on  actor,  and  performed  the  principal 
parts  m  the  plays  of  Uraiinus.  Afleruards, 
about  B.  C.  450,  be  began  to  compose  comedies 
himiielf.  Crates,  according  to  ArtstoUe,  was  the 
first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  the  iamMe 
or  ."satiric  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of  in- 
vented and  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps 
the  taw,  mentioned  below  (  Vid.  CraUnnu)  might 
have  some  share  in  giving  his  plays  thi<;  less  of- 
fensive turn.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  g^ny 
ttid  facetious;  yet  the  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings which  remain  are  of  a  seriods  cast.  From 
the  expressions  of  Aristophanes,in  the  parabasis 
of  the  EquHes,  the  comedies  of  Crates  seem  to 
have  been  marked  bv  ele^ce  of  language  and 
isgenioas  ideas.  Yet,  with  all  his  endeavour> 
to  p|pn«:e  his  fastidious  anlhors,  the  poet  hnd,  in 
common  with  lus  rivals,  to  endure  many  con- 
tmnelies  and  vexations.  He  nevertlieless,  with 
anwearied  resolution,  continued  to  compose  and 
exhibit  during  a  varied  career  of  success  and 
reverses. 

CaATiMVs,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  an  Athe- 
nian, was  bom  Olymp.  66th,  9,  B.  C.  519.  It 
wa.«  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  comic  composition.  The  first  piece  of 
hiion  record  is  the  'AnYiUym,  which  was  re- 
preaented  about  01ymp.83d,  B.  C.MSi  at  which 
time  he  was  in  his  7Ist  year.  Soon  altar  this, 
comedy  became  solircntinus  and  vimtantin  its 
peraoaalities,that  the  magistracy  were  obliged  to 
interfere.  A  decree  was  passed,  Oljpmfi.  ffitb,  I, 

•  B.  C.440,  prohibiting  the  exhihitionsof  comedy; 

*  which  law  continned  in  force  only  during  that 
year  and  the  two  following,  being  repealed  in 
the  archonship  of  Euthymows.  Three  victo- 
ries of  Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  cdmic  performances.  With  the 
X«ifi«<4fiiM(  he  was  second,  B.  495,  when 
the  'Ayftktt  of  Arbtopbaoes' won  the  prize, 
md  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Non. 
lipCsi  of  Ettp<ilis.  In  the  snceeeding  year  he 


was  agata  aeeend  with  the  JSify^,  and 
phaaas  again  first  with  the  'Imif.  In  a  pa> 
laiiaaii  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  maces 

mention  of  Cralinus  ,  where,  alter  having  no- 
ticed his  former  successes,  be  insinuates  under 
the  cloak  of  an  eoaivocal  pity,  that  the  Tei^ 
ran  was  become  doting  and  saperannaated. 
The  old  roan,  now  in  his95ih  vear,  indienant 
at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his  remamiaf 
vigour,  and  compoaed  against  the  contests  of  the 
followmg  season  a  comedy  entitled  n*ntwit,  or 
ITu  flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Arist(^bane&  The 
aged  dramatist  had  a  complete  irimnph.  Ha 
was  first;  whilst  his  humbled  antagonist  was 
also  vanquished  by  Ameipias  with  ihe  K^ir, 
though  the  plav  of  Aristophanes  was  his  fkV(WP> 
ite  NcfiXfli.  Notwithstanding  his  notorious  ex- 
cesses, Cratinns  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
dying  B.  C.  422,  in  his  97th  year.  The  titles  of 
3y  of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  Mear> 
sios,  Komig,  dec.  His  style  waHwId  and  ani- 
mated ;  and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolls 
and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unspennK- 
ly  directed  tiis  satire  against  the  iniquitous  pob> 
he  oflScer  and  the  profligate  of  private  life,  r^or 
yet  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinns and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing 
beyond  broad  jests  or  coarse  invective  and  lam- 
poon. The^  were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  bgr 
elegance  of  expression  and  purity  of  language ; 
elevated  sometimes  into  philosophical  dignity 
by  the  sentiments  which  Uiey  introduced,  and 
graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiflil  idea 
and  high  poetry :  so  that  Quinclilian  deems  the 
Ok!  comedy,  aAer  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and 
beneficial  objea  for  a  young  pleaderV  study. 
In  short,  the  eharader  of  diis  stage  in  iheeomie 
drama  cannot  be  more  happily  defined  than 
by  the  words  of  the  chorus  m  the  Ranse ;  ita 
dutywaa 

witv  ToXXi  11  389. 

CaATippus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,wno, 
among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
Afterthehatileof  Pharsalia,  Pompey  visited  the 
house  of  Craiippns,  where  their  discourse  chief- 
ly tomed  \\vox\  Providence,  which  the  warrior 
blamed  and  the  philosopfaer  defended.  PkU,  i% 

pomp. — Cic.  in  Offle.  1.  II.  An  historian 

contemporary  w  iih  Thticydidcs.    fHemys.  Hal. 

Cratttlos,  a  philosopher,  preceptor  to  Plato 
after  Soerates. 

CREMtmus  CoBDCs.  He  wrote  dnrin^  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  is  said  to  have  read  to 
that  prince  a  history,  in  which  he  styled  Bni- 
tus  and  Cassiiis  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Ao- 
gnstos  did  not  take  pleasure,  like  Caltgn'.a  or 
SVrn,  in  cruel  or  arbitrary  acts;  and  he  wassp 
skilful  apolitician,  that  he  never,  like  Tiberiua, 
suspected  a  plot  or  apprf4iended  a  danger,  when 
none  in  fact  existed.  He  knew  that  his  throne 
was  then  too  firmly  established  lo  be  .shaken  by 
the  empty  echoes  of  liberty,  and  he  heard,  per- 
haps, with  secret  satisfaction,  that  Brutus  and 
Ca-ssius  would  have  no  successors  among  hia 
stiV'iofi';  The  writiiiiTs  of  Cordiis,  however, 
were  suppressed  tmder  the  reipn  of  Tiberina| 
but  his  oanehter  Martna  snved  a  copy  which 
was  extant  in  the  time  nf  Seneco.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  la.stof  the  Romans  which  be  bestow 
dift 


urn  jii«rwr,4ife.  oft 


ed  on  Bfutns  ant!  Ca'isiiis,  wa<  made  the  pretext 
ttf  %  cajiiial  charge  duriug  ihp  admiamnuion  of 
•fl^iMB,  who  bu  takw  ambrage  ai  as  ohwfWK 
lion  which  had  c5caped  him  with  regiird  lo  a 
staiue  tti  Uiai  u)iDuM.er,  placed  m  the  ilneatTe  of 
Pompev.  Two  iDramous  inGsraen^  fliriiir 
Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natia,  came  fonn^rd 
as  his  accusers.  Their  cboaexioa  with  the 
minister  ot  Tiberius  was  itself  ominous  of  his 
fye.  ThemperurlieardiiitdefeoceinpentoD, 
In  the  acoate,  with  a  tHvni  comnnaiwe,  which 
announced  to  him  the  sentence  be  was  about  to 
receive.  Uertain  of  death,  he  pleaded  hiscause 
with  a  spirit  m&d  aloquence  which  he  perhaps 
might  not  have  exerted  had  any  hope  oi  safety 
remained,  lie  justified  himself  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Livy,  PoUio,  and  Messala ,  he  mentioned 
Oiscro's  jMuieeyric  of  Cato,  which  Cwm  coo- 
Imted  hinnelMfitIk  amweiing  by  a  rimtlar  pro- 
da:*.!  n,  and  also  a  number  of  oiher  composi- 
tuMki,  ai»  the  epistles  of  Antony,  and  the  ha- 
nagiies  of  Brutns,  all  Allad  with  opprobrioas 
defamations  of  Auj^usfus;  after  whicn,  having 
lell  the  sctiaie-hoUM?,  he  returned  home,  and  re- 
aolred  t*j  perish  by  alKtaining  from  sustenance. 
He  retiied  to  his  own  chambei,  wh^e  he  partly 
«»hamted  hit  amngth  by  the  tmemiwe  tne  of 
the  warm  bath.  That  ne  mi|?ht  deceive  his 
daughter,  he  pretended  that  he  ate  io  bis  owq 
apartment ;  and,  in  order  lo  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, he  concealed ,  or  threw  over  the  ^-ind  nw, 
pan  of  the  provisions  which  were  brough:  lu  hun. 
While  at  supper  with  his  fainily,  he  excused 
himself  from  partaking  of  their  meal,  on  Mie  pre- 
Icnee  that  he  had  alraady  eaten  soAeiently  in 
his  own  chamtwr.  lie  persisted  in  this  absti- 
nence for  three  days;  but  un  the  fourth,  the  ex- 
tfeaM  exhaostioD  and  weakness  of  his  body  be- 
•  cam?  manifest.  It  wa?^  then  that  he  embraced 
nis  daughter,  announced  i*)  her  hi.-^  approaching 
end,  and  informed  her  that  she  neither  could 
preserve  iu»  existence  longer,  nor  on^bt  to  at- 
tempt it  Havinir  shat  hinudf  tip  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  order'  1  the  li:;ht  to  bo  cotnpletcly 
elttdcd,  and  expired  at  the  verv  moraeoi  when 
hia  infan^auHaccusers  were  deliberating  in  court 
on  the  ibriQs  aad  praoeodinga  to  be  adO|Med  at 
hts  trial. 

Cbkon.    Vld.  Par:  III. 

CaiopHtMa,  a  Samian,  who  hoapiiahiy  eii> 
cmained  Homer,  from  whom  ho  neeivad  a 
poem  in  return.  Some  say  that  be  Waa  that 
poei'a  master,  &r.    Strab.  14. 

Cresphoktes,  a  st)n  of  ArisfomachiM,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Temcnn<!  and  AristtKlemu^, 
attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus.  Paus. 
4,  c.  3,  inc. 

CasuaA,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
br  Heettha.  She  mii«Ti«d  JBims,  by  whnm 

she  had  some  childro'i,  nrn  i!:  f  Ti.ii'  h  \v  is  As- 
canius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the 
nijfht  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were  separat- 
ed in  th<'  raid-t  of  the  confusion,  and  ^nea-s 
c;iuld  noi  recr/t-r  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was. 
Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple, 
of  which  she  became  priesteas,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Virgil,  whomatnw  Crwwa  appearto 
Iv^'  li  'isband  in  a  vision,  while  h--  wis  seeking 
her  in  the  tumult  of  war.  She  predicted  to 
JBneas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the 
fiune  he  should  a'^qnirc  whiTi  rnmf  tn  Ttalv, 
aad  his  coneequent  marriage  with  a  prmcess  of  i 


the  cotintrv.     P./  ^  10,  c.  !•»— 'fl^y.  iBkl^ 
v.Ot^dic:   r*^,  FanUi. 
CmtrtMn,  I.  a  wwufiaa,  who,  thongh  erf* 

giimlly  a  slave  in  Kgypt,  wa^,  nt^er  the  acquisj- 
tiMi  of  riches,  ratsed  to  (h<;  honour:*  of  Eumaa 

hn%hthood  by  Dumitina.  Jttv,  I,  v,26.  IL 

A  stoic  philo.wpher,  as  remarkable  for  his  |f>- 
quacity  as  for  the  fotjlish  and  tetUous  poem  he 
wrote  to  explain  I'nr  [i  ri?:s  of  lii.s  own  .sect,  to 
which  Borau  aliudes  in  the  last  versa  of  1, 
QaL  1. 

CaiBtnJS  SALtATsnim.  "Vid.  Sattusliuif.^— 
Flav.  Jul.  a  son  of  the  great  Coasumiue,  made 
Caesar  by  his  father,  and  distinguished  for  vii- 
our  and  extensive  knowledge,  rausia.  hi.s  .«ef- 
mothcr,  wished  to  seduce  him ;  and  when  he 
refused,  she  nccased  him  before  Constanline, 
who  believed  the  crime  and  caused  his  son  to  he 
poisoned,  A.  D.  MS. 

CamAs,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  art  oret 
Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and 
wellbred,  bat  of  daageraiM  prineiples;  and  he 
rruelly  persecuted  his  enemies,  antl  put  them  to 
death.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  those 
citizens  whom  his  oppression  had  bnnishe+1.  He 
had  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and 
had  written  elegfiea  and  other  eonpoaitioiMi,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.  de  Orat. 

Carro,  I.  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who 
attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  hk  last  mo* 
ment-«,  and  comptismf  some  dialogues  now  lo^. 

[yiog,  II.  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 

wrote  an  account  of  Pallene  of  Persia,  of  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gette,  Ac. 

CmroBOLiTs,  I.  a  general  of  Phocis,  at  Ike 
battle  of  Thermopylne  between  An'ia  hn-and 

the  Romans.   Pan^.  10,  c.  20.  11:  A  son  of 

Crito,  disciple  to  So<:rifes.    Diog.  in  Cril. 

Critoi.acs,  I.  a  citizen  of  T'*!:'ci  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  the  two 
sons  of  Den^ostraias  of  Phenens,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  IcMig  war  between  their  Tcapective  natiom 
The  brothers  of  Cntelana  were  Twill  killed,  aal 
lip  alimr  M.Mn  ^ii-'^l  '(••  wit^^.;and  his  three  boU 
antagonists.  He  conmiered  them ;  and  when, 
at  his  return,  hisvlsler  deplored  the  death  of  one 
of  his  antngoni<;t<j,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
he  killed  her  in  a  lii  of  rescnlmenl.  The  o.Teacc 
deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  par- 
doned, on  account  of  the  serviees  he  had  render* 
ed  hts  country.  He  was  afterwards  f^vnemi  of 
the  AchfPans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  p  >isoned 
himself,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther- 
mopvlBB  hj  the  Romans.  Cie.  de  Sat.  O.-^^ 
TI.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Athens;,  sent 
ambassador  to  Rome,  &o.  140  B.  C.  Ctc.  2,  de 
Orat. 

Cncssn,  the  fifth  and  1a.st  of  tbeMermnwi^ 
who  reigned  in  Lvdja,was»on  of  AlTattei,and 

passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind.  I^e  wnstbe 
first  who  made  the  Greeks  of  Asia  tribatary  to 
the  Lydians.  His  eonrt  was  the  asylunj  of 
If  irning;  and  ^.s-vp,  thf  famous  fnhl^'-wriier, ' 
anon^  others, lived  under  his  patronage.  In  a 
conversation  with  Solan,  Crrpsns  wished  to  be 
thought  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  but  the  phi* 
losopher  apprised  hfm  of  his  mistnire,  and  frav# 
the  preference  to  po\'(  fv  n^u]  dnmcs;ic  virtue. 
CrcEsus  andertooka  war  a^inst  Cyrus^ihe  king 
of  Persia,  and  tnareh<!d  to  'meet  hhn  arWh  an 
nrmv  of  tOO.OflO  men  nrsi^  flOflOO  ^-»r^f  After 
a  reign  of  14  years,  he  was  debated,  B.  C.  518  j 
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bis  capital  vas  besieged,  and  he  fell  into  the 
eonqtteror's  haodSi  who  ordered  him  to  be  bu  rnt 
Hire,  The  pile  iras  already  on  fire,  when  Cy- 
r;i.>  heard  the  conquered  monarrli  I'lree  times 
exckim,  Soloa!  with  lamentable  euer^.  Ue 
Bsked  him  the  reaaoii  of  bisexdamauun,  and 


repeated  the  conversation  he  hai 


had  wiih  bulon  on  human  happiness.  i  '>  rii5 
was  moved  at  the  recital,  and  at  the  recollection 
ctf  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  he  ordered 
CrGBsus  to  be  taken  from  the  bnminf^  pile,  and 
he  became  one  of  his  jno  t  iniimate  friends. 
The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  extinct  in  his 

g rsoQ,  and  the  power  uras  transferred  to  Penia. 
rcBRus  stirvivcd  Cyms.  The  manner  of 
death  is  unknown.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  im- 
mersely  rich  presents  which  he  made  to  the 
teazle  of  Delphi,  from  which  he  received  an 
obscure  and  ambi^ous  oracle,  whif  h  he  inter- 
preted m  his  favour,  and  whicti  v,  ;i ^  inlfilled  in 
the  destruciion  of  his  empire.  lltroiM.  1,  c 
16,  Ac.— J>lttf.4»  flblm.8.e.K.— AjtHi.  1,  c.  7. 

CnoMA,  a  festival  at  Athene,  in  honour  of 
Saiura.  The  Rhodians  observed  the  same  fes- 
tival, and  generally  saerifleedto  tbegod  mem- 
demned  malefactor. 

CTESI4S,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  phjrsictan 
of  Cnidos,  taken  prisoner  by  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  at  the  battle  of  Ciroaxa.  He  cured  the 
king's  wounds,  and  was  his  phpician  for  17 
years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  A?f«;vrian?! 
and  Pendans,  which  Justin  and  Diodorushave 
panially  preferred  to  that  of  He  rod  ot  \  is.  Sonie 
nagmenis  of  his  compositions  have  been  pre- 
served by  Photius,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
seling's  edilKin  of  Herodotus.  St  rah.  \  .—  Athrn. 
12.—Plul.  in  Artax,—~ II.  A  sycophant  of 
Athens.— —Tn.  An  historian  of  Enhesos. 

Cte^ftii*,  I.  a  mathetTiatician  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  135  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
inTeiit6r  of  the  pump  and  other  hydraulic  in- 
ttroments.  He  also  mvented  a  clepsydra,  or  a 
water-clock.  This  invention  of  mea^urinp  time 
b\' water,  was  wonderful  and  int^eiiions.  Water 
was  made  to  dropnpon  wheelsj  which  it  turnf^. 
The  wheels  eomnranjealed  their  repratar  motion 
To  a  miall  wo^iden  imacre,  whirh,  hv  a  cradnal 
rise,  pointed  with  a  stick  to  the  proper  hours 
and  inOBlhs;,  which  were  engraved  on  a  colnnu 
near  the  machine.  Thu«  ariful  invention  gave 
nsc  to  many  improvements;  and  the  modem 
manner  of  nvriMirint:  tune  wiih  an  hiMir-trla'^s  i< 
an  imitation  of  the  clepsydra  of  Ctesibins.  Vi- 
irw.  4e  ArdUt.  9,  e.  9.— >!!.  An  historian,  who 
flourished  051  year;  B.  Caftd  died  in  bis  tOlth 
year.    Plui.  in  I)rm. 

CnwipnoN,  nn  Athenian,  son  of  Leosthenes, 
who  advised  his  fellow-citizens  publicly  to  pre- 
sent Demosthenes  with  a  polden  crown  for  his 
prohiiy  and  viriue.  This  wns  opposed  l>y  (he 
orator  i£schines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  who 
accQsed  Ctesiphon  of  seditions  riewt.  DenN»> 
thenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  a 
celebrated  oration  •'♦in  extnnt,  and  ^schines 
was  banished.  T)cmn$t.  ami  .Kckin.  df  Cormin, 
CrRi*.  a  division  of  the  Roman  tribes.  Ro- 
mulus orisrinally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  10  Curirr',  Overerii^h 
CaruD  was  appointed  a  priest,  who  officiated  at 
die  saeriffees  of  bis  respeetire  ashemMy.  The 
sacrifices ^vorp  raMn^l  Cvr'nnht.  and  the  priet 
Cftn»,   He  was  to  be  above  the  age  of  fifty. 


His  morals  were  to  be  pure  and  uneieeptior 
able^and  his  body  free  Irom  all  defects.  The 
OKTtMrts  were  elected  by  their  respective  Cuna?. 
nnd  abovethein  w  as  a  superior  priest  callec'  Cm- 
no  maximus,  chosen  by  all  the  Curue  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.— —The  word  Curia  was  a  bo 
applied  to  public  edifices  among'  the  Romans 
1  licie  were  generally  of  two  sorts,  divine  anu 
civil.  In  the  Ibrmer  were  held  the  assembliesol 
the  priests,  and  of  every  religious  order,  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  sacrifices  and  ceremonies. 
The  wher  was  appointed  R)r  the  senate,  wiiere 
they  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  Cnria  were  soleimily  consecrated 
by  the  atiirurs  N'fore  a  lawful  assembly  could 
be  convened  there.  There  were  three  at  Rome 
which  more  particularly  claim  our  attention; 
Curia  Hortilia,  buih  oy  Kin?  Tulius  Hosti- 
1ms;  Cvria  Pompeii,  where  Julius  C^e^a^  was 
mi;r  1 'I .  I ;  and  Cvria  Augusti,  the  palate  and 
court  of  the  emperor  Aojgusiiis. 

CnaiA  Lax,  m  CnaKtM,  was  enacted  by  M. 
Curius  Dentatiis,  the  tribune.  It  forbade  the 
convening  of  the  Ccmilta^  for  the  election  of 
magistrates^  without  a  previottsperinission  fnm 
the  .<:enate. 

CcRiATii,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Tu  I  ,i  Tiusliliiis,  and  entered  ainr  ng 
the  patricians.  The  three  Coriatii,  who  en- 
gaged the  Horalii,  and  lost  die  victory  were  of 
this  family.  FUf,  1,  C.  ft)— /Mmnta  jM.  &-> 
£4r.l,  c.  24. 

Coaio,  {Ql)  t  anezcellent  orator,  who  called 
Cspsar  in  full  senate,  OmniimmHtienmvirum, 
et  omnium  virorum  muHer«n.    Tacit.  21.  Ann. 

c.  1—SvH.  inCecs.  49     TV  ?    Brut.  II 

His  son,  C.  Seribonins,  was  tribune  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  an  intimate  ftiend  tt  Cfeaar.  He  saved 
Cresar's  life  as  he  retnmed  from  the  senate- 
house  after  the  debates  concerning  the  punish- 
ments which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ad- 
herents of  Catihne.  He  killed  himself  in  Af- 
rica. FJor.  4,  c.  2. — PM.  in  Pomp.  4-  Ceu. 
-19  —  r ,  r  Max.  9,  c.  \.—lMcan.  y.  268. 

C(jRit;8  DsNTiTcs  MAacvs  AmntTs,  a  Ro- 
man, celebrated  Ibr  bis  (briitade  and  fttigaU*y. 
Fie  was  three  ttme<;  consul,  and  was  twice  hon- 
oured with  a  triumph.  He  obtained  deusire 
▼ietoricH  over  the  Samnites,  the  Sabines,  andtbe 
Lttcanians,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tai  en- 
lum.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  visitiN} 
his  cotiaee  while  he  wnslxiilinp  some  vegetables 
in  an  earthen  pot,  and  they  attempted  to  bribe 
him  bytheoffln'oftargepresenisL  HereAised 
their  ofTerswith  contempt,  and  said,  T  preferniy 
earthen  nols  to  all  your  vessels  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver; and  it  is  mv  wish  to  command  thofie  who 
are  in  possession  of  money,  while  I  am  deprived 
of  it  and  lire  in  porertv.    Plvl,  in  Cat.  Cens. 

—Unro>   T      1   \l.  V.  A}  —nfrr.  1,  c  l."). 

CuBTics,  M.  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted 
bfm^ieirto  the  ipods  Mane«  tor  the  salHr  of  bia 

country,  about       years  R.  f.    A  wide  pap. 
called  afterward^  Curfiy^  Uini%,  had  suddenly 
opened  in  the  fomm,  nnd  tb*-  onrie  had  .said 
that  it  never  wotdd  clo«:e  l>efore  Rome  threw 
into  it  whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius 
:  iiume-i  intetv  percr^ived  thnt  no  less  than  a  human 
j  sacrifice  w.as  required.   He  armed  himself 
mmmted  bh  home,  and  solemnly  threw  htmselr 
into  the  tmlf,  whieh  insTanflv  closed  over  bit 
I  head.   Liv.  7,  c  6.—  Vnl.  Max,  5,  c  €b 
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Cv^tvm  KLmmtratcs,  a  state  olEcer  at  Rome, 

wiiu  bad  tbr  pdvikgc  ul  silting  in  an  ivory 
elMir  in  public  uoemhiies.   The  dictator,  the 

consuls,  Uif  censors,  the  'praetors,  ami  eciile>, 
claiuieii  ihai  j)rivuci,'c,  aad  liierefure  were  cuJIi. d 
curulesttULiftstrtUHS.  The  .seiialur&  w/jm  Ijad  push- 
ed throogh  Ike  aiioveijieauoiied  udices  were 
generally  carried  to  ibe  aemi^boiMe  itt  ivory 
chairs,  as  ali  geoerab  io  ilieir  ir.unipliaut  pro- 
cesMua  lo  ihe  capital.  Whcii  iiame.s  of  diN^inc- 
Iton  began  to  be  known  amunK  iIns  BunDans  the 
dcNftMi  inn' ^  of  ciirtilij  im::io'.jr!'fs  were  c;iI!l'J 
noiitUs ;  dic  tii>l  i*J  a  laiiiily  wliu  th.s<-hui  j;tii  iii;it 
office  were  kaouii  by  the  name  ot'  noli,  auJ 
those  Uutt  kmti  netr«f  been  iu  uAoe  were  caikd 
ignobiltt. 

CvAUAXia,  or  Cvaxars:^,  L  son  of  PUraortes, 
was  kiu^  el  Medta  and  Persia.  He  bravely 
ddeadcd  Ins  kmgduai,  which  the  Scythians  liaii 
inrac'.cd.  He  made  war  afpitnst  Aly;i(ii's  kinR 
of  LyduL,  and  subjected  to  his  »ou'cr  all  A.sia 
b^ond  the  river  Halya.  Ho  died,  afifr  a  r(?ign 
Of  40jrc«fV.B.  CMSw  Di^ik—If:roJ,4.  I, 
e.  73  aM  I03L— Ajiuther  piioce,  supptused 
I ly  some  to  be  the  same  a.s  D.u  ius  the  .Mede. 
He  wan  the  son  af  A^styage-s  l^ni;,'  o(  Media. 
He  addci  aavea  prarioces  to  his  father's  do- 
minior»«j,  nnd  made  wur  n'min.si  ihe  Assyrian.'*, 
whom  Cyrus  lavuured.    X'^nopk.  C^r«p.  I. 

CriMAa,  apainter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
ArmMats.  i'his  celehraied  pkce  ws  bought 
bf  tke  «ratmr  Boitensias  for  IM  talnMs.  PU%. 

CrNJBGlaca,  an  Athenian,  ceiebrate<I  for  Ina 
extraordinary  eourage.  He  was  brother  to  the 
poet  .fiichyln^.  Al'ii-r  the  batljo  of  Marathon, 
ne  parsued  liic  ilyiug  Pcfsians  to  their  siiips, 
and  seized  one  of  their  ves.sel.s  with  his  right 
hud,  which  was  uuMdiatelv  aeverad  \»f  the 
eaenty.  Upoft  ddc  teaBitwl  the  veaadl  with 
•  hi^  1-A  hiLinl,  .xnd  when  he  had  lost  that  iils  >, 
he  .siiU  icept  hii$  hold  with  hb  teeth.  Herodol. 
6,  c  ll4.«-JM»».2,c.9. 

CYNici,  a  sect  if  phil'Y'^nphers,  founded  by 
Antisthenes  the  Atheaiau.  They  received  thjji 
naiae  «  e»nina  mtrdacUaU,  from  their  canine 
priqKMily  to  criticise  the  lives  and  actions  of 
acn,  orb«ea!i9e.1ifcedogs,they  were  not  asham- 
e;l  to  gratify  their  criminal  desires  publich 
Thev  were  fatnous  for  their  contempt  of  riches, 
for  the  negligence  of  their  dreBi»  end  the  length 
of  their  beanls.  Diogenes  was  one  of  their  sect. 
They  generally  slept  on  the  gronnd.  Vid.  Di- 
ogenes. Cic.  1,  Q/r-35and41.  Vid.  AiUistJienes. 

CrNiaoa,  a  daiKrhter  of  ArchidaiiiBS»  long  of 
6parta,whoolitaioed  Aeftnt  prize  in  theeliariot 
races  at  the  Olympic  ^ames.    Paics.  3,  c.  R. 

GmuilNt».  a  niuive  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
bom  of  heatken  parents,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  bishop  of  his  conntry. 
To  be  more  devoted  to  purity  and  study,  he 
abandoned  his  wife;  aiM,  as  a  proof  of  his 
charttf,  he  diHribnied  hie  fpods  to  the  poor. 
He  wrote  81  Icitent,  heride*  several  treatl<«s,  de 
DeCfgrtttiA,  tU  Ttr^innm  hnbilu.  &r  nnri  rt^n- 
dereid  his  compositions  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion he  eonveys  of  the  discipline  of  tbeenctent 
eburch,  and  hv  the  <Knindnfr<!S  and  purity  of  his 
theology.  He  died  a  martyr,  A.  D.  The 
best  editions  of  Cyprian  ate,  that  of  Pell,  fol.  \ 
OjBon.  1699,  and  that  reprinted  AmsU  1700.  \ 

CffwRiiocs,  the  name  of  three  princes  asj 
4M 


descendants  of  Cypselus,  who  reined  ai  Oe» 
rinth  during  73 years.  Cyp&c  I  u ^  u  a>  .vucceedil 
bfrhisson  Periander,  who  lell  his  kingdom^ato 
a  reign  of  40  years,  to  C^pclas  II. 

Cvpacuw,  L  akingol  Arcadia,  whoimirri^ 
the  (iau^nier  ot  Cicsiphou,  lo  .slietigihcii  hu» 
seit  against  the  Heradidic.  Pans,  4,  c  « 
IL  A  man  of  Corinth,  son  of  Eetkm  and  father 
ol  Periander.  lie  de.sUuyod  the  Bacchmiti, 
aiMi  fieijc^  U|>ua  ihe^oveiei^u  power,  <iU>ai bad 
yeua  before  Chrii>t.  He  reigned  30  years,  and 
tt-a.s  succceJi-d  by  his  son.  Periander  iiad  two 
soiis,  Lycophrun  aud  CypseIu.<i,who  was  in>aae. 
Cy[)seius  received  his  naaie  iruin  the  Greek 
wurd  <«4«A«f,  •  «<^tr,  hecatwie  wheo  the  fia» 
ehiadat  attempted  to  IciU  him,  bis  mother  anrei 
his  life  '  v  '  >ncealing  him  in  a  >  .Ver.  Pua» 
5,  c  ll.—  Ctc.  YVsc.  5,  c.  Zl.—iifradol.  I,* 

lU,  I.  5,  c.  9'i,  &.c—Aristot.  PoUL  IIL 

The  I'aiiier  of  Milliades.    Herodal.  ti,  c.  23. 

CvaENAici,  a  sect  of  philosophers  wiio  follow- 
ed the  ductrine  ol"  Aris;i^)pu<.  They  pluced 
their  sumautm  io»tim  m  j>lea»ttre,  aad'said  that 
virtue  ought  to  be commeaded  became  it  gave 
pleasure,    Laerl.  in  Arist. — Cic.      S'cf.  D.Z. 

Cyruugs,  one  of  liie  ihirty  tyrants  who  ba» 
ra.«ied  the  Roman  empire  in  the  reiga  of  Gal' 
lienus.    He  died  A.  D.  259. 

CvRti-ixs,  I.  a  hishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  dicJ 
A.  D.  38ti.  Of  his  writing.s,  composed  in  Greek, 
there  reouun  28  ratnckatftt  *  l^i*  ^  ^ 
emperor  Comaantiae,  the  bat  ediiioQ  of  which 

isMillcs,  fol.  (  )\rm   ITai.  IL  A  bi*hop  cf 

Alexandria,  who  dj.ed  A.  D.  444.  The  b<si  edi- 
tion of  his  wrii  inpa,  which  are  mostly  cotjirovcr- 
siai  in  Gre<-k,  i<  thnt  of  Paris,  fol.  /  voU  1638L 

CrasiLua,  an  Aihctnan,  stoned  to  deaih  by 
his  couniryraen  because  he  advise«l  them  to  tt- 
caive  the  armj  of  Xerxcsi  aaid  to  sabmii  lo  the 
power  of  Persia.  DmtttL  dt  GervaA— Cic> 
u'.'  Ofjic  c.  11. 

CvKirs,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambysci 
and  Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyagcs  king  of 
Media.  His  ftithfr  wa^  of  nn  i«n»>M'*  family, 
whose  marriage  with  Maiulane  had  been  coo 
sammated  on  account  of  the  apprehenidons  of 
Aaqragee.  (Kui  AAfoges.)  Cjrms  was  ex- 
pond  as  soon  as  bom ;  but  he  was  preserved  \if 


\  :-lip[ilitT(!(---,  who  educated  him  as  !  •::  'vva 
sou.  As  he  was  playing  with  his  equaLs  ia 
years,  he  was  elected  king  in  a  certain  divei^ 
sion,  and  he  exercised  lii  power  with  such  an 
independent  spirit,  thai  he  irdered  one  of  his 
play  companions  to  be  severely  whipped  fordis- 
obedienoe.  The  failier  of  the  youth,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  it 
treatment  which  n i s  -on  lin  1  received  from  a 
shepherd's  son.  Asiyagcs  ordered  Cyras  be- 
fore him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  Mandaoe^ 
son,  from  whom  he  had  so  muoh  to  apprehend. 
He  treated  him  with  great  coldness ;  and  Crrtw, 
unable  to  bear  his  tyranny,  escaped  fron.  ;. 
confinement,  and  b^^n  to  levy  troops  so  de* 
throne  his  grandfather.  He  was  asiosted  aad 
encourage*!  by  the  ministers  of  AstynErc?,  who 
were  displeased  with  the  king's  oppression. 
He  marcned  afainst  him,  and  A^atyage^  v  > 
defeated  in  a  battle  and  taken  prisoner.  B.  C 
."V-tO.  From  this  victor)'  the  empire  of  Me  i.-a 
became  tributary  to  the  Persians.  Cyms  sub- 
dued the  ea.stcm  parts  of  Asia,  and  made  wil 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lyditi  wltoia  be  MB* 
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aucred,  B. C  546.  He  invaded  (he  kingdom  of 
Aatjt»,.uui  took  the  cxvg  ui  ikU)jrkMit  by  drr- 
iBf  the  ekumelt  of  the  BvphuMi,  andaMKli- 

ing  Ills  trDojw  ihruUgH  the  bed  of'  ihe  river, 
w^le  ihe  people  were  celebratiog  a  grand  les- 
liviil.  HtfafterwardsuittreMagunsiToii^m, 
th«  qaeea  of  the  Messagetie,  a  Scythian  na* 
tiun.and  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  B.  C. 
530.  The  vicionous  queen,  who  had  losi  her 
soa  io  a  previous  •Dcounter,  was  so  incensed 
agmiiMt  Cyras,  that  abe  eol  off  hft  bead,  and 
threw  ii  into  a  vi'sm?I  filled  with  human  blood, 
axclairaing,  6iatta  U  Minguiiu  uuem  tilislu  Xe- 
nophoa  bM  written  liie  life  of  Cyriu;  bat  his 
htrtory  is  ttol  pertectly  authentic.  In  the  cha> 
r^Mner  of  Cyras,  he  delineates  a  brave  and  vir- 
tuiiii:;  prince,  and  often  put6  in  his  mouih  uiany 
of  the  sayioKS  of  Socrates.  The  chronology 
is  (bise;  and  Xeoophon,  in  bis  mnadoii,  has 
given  existence  to  persons  whom  no  other  his- 
turian  ever  mentioned.  The  Cyrtpadia,  there- 
lore,  is  iMX  to  be  looked  upon  as  as  uihentic 
bistorjr  of  Cyrus  the  Gccat,  but  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  showing  what  every  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ou-^h'.  'm  be.    Diod,  I. — Ikrodot.  1, 

c.  75,  SiC.—JusUn^  1,  c.  5  and  7.  II.  The 

yotmger  Cyrus  was  the  yoimger  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  and  the  brother  of  Ariaxcrxes.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Ui  assist  die  Laeedsemonians  against  Athena. 
Artaxerxes  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an  aspir- 
ing soul,  attempted  to  a^assinate  bim.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  pwiished  with 
death,  had  not  his  noCber,  Parysatis,  savad  bin 
from  the  hand.s  of  the  executioner  by  her  tears 
and  cnireatie^.  This  circum.stance  did  not  in 
least  check  the  ambition  of  Cynts;  he  was 
•ppointed  over  Lydia  and  the  seacoast,  where 
M  weretly  fomented  rebellion,  and  levied  tnxms 
under  various  pretences.  At  last,  he  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
13,000GredBiiiDdertbeeommand  of  Cleaidras. 
Artaxerxes  met  him  with  900,000  men  near 
Cunaxa.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody, 
and  Cyrus  might  have  perhaps  obtained  the 
Tiotoiy,  had  not  hL«  uncommon  rashness  proved 
Us  mm.  It  is  said  that  the  two  royal  brothers 
met  in  person,  and  enfjaged  with  the  most  in- 
veterate fury,  and  their  engagement  ended  in 
thetleatb  of  Cyrus.  401  years  B.  C.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  letter  he  wrote  lo  Laccdrrmnn,  to 
solicit  auxiliaries,  Cyrus  boasted  his  philoso- 
phy, his  royal  blood,  and  his  ahiliiy  to  drink 
more  wine  than  his  brother  wiihont  being  iii- 
toxieaied.  Ptat.  In  Aftax.—tHod.  Hr-^haiin. 

5,  c  11  III.  A  poet  of  Panopolu^  in  the 

of  Theodosius.  VU.  Part  L 

D. 

Da(  !( rs,  a  surname  assumed  bv  Domitian  on 
his  pretended  victory  ont  the  Dacians.  Juv. 

6,  ▼.  SOI. 

DA:nAi.i,  two  f-^stivals  in  Bcrotia.  One  of 
.bc«e  was  obsetTcd  at  Alalcomenosby  the  Pla- 
t-pans, in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully 
observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to  prey 
upon  them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
non  which  any  <tf  these  lords  alighted  were 
Iwiiiinillimly  6vt  dovQi  Qd  wbb  th^n  iltliMa 


were  made  called  DtLtLila,  in  honour  of  Dttda 
Ins.— The  other  festival  was  of  a  more  solem* 
kind,  h  wan  eeldmiedavery  sixty  years,  oy  a., 
the  cities  ot  Btrotia,  as  a  comp«nsaiion  for  ihf 
iniermiiiMon  ul  the  smaller  testivals  forthatnum 
ber  of  years,  daring  the  exile  of  the  Platarans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues,  called  Daedala,  were  dis 
triboted  by  lot  among  the  Plataeans,  Lebadaeans, 
Coroneans,  Oitiiomenians,  Thespians,  The 
bans,  Taoagreans,  and  Cberonaana,  becnusp 
they  bad  eneied  a  reeoaciliatiaai  anong  tba 

Plaia'ans,  and  caused  them  to  be  rec;illt'f)  from 
exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  wa:>  restored 
by  Cassander,  liw  mb  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride> 
maid  accompanied  a  statue  which  was  dressed 
in  Icmale  garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euro- 
las.  Thisprocession  was  attended  to  tba  top  of 
mooni  Cithfltrat  by  many  of  tbe  BoBotiuB,  wlMt 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar 
of  square  pieces  of  wood,  cemented  together  like 
ttonesi  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were  thrown 
large  qtiantities  of  combu.stible  materials.  Af- 
terwardsa  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an 
ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities 
of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended. 
The  poora*  dt&enoftKd  ■nail  eaMe;  and 
all  ihese  oblations,  together  with  the  D^dala, 
were  thrown  in  ibe  common  heap  and  set  on 
fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashea. 

Djedalos.  'Vid.  Part  III. 

DAinta,  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
It  la.sted  three  days.  The  fir^t  was  in  com- 
memoration of  Laiona's  labous:  the  second  in 
memory  of  ApoUo^  hbtb;  toA  Ihn  tfaM  te 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  Podaliritis  and  the 
mother  of  Alexander.  Torches  were  always 
carried  ■!  Uia  takiiration ;  whence  tbe  name. 

DAMAoms,  a  man  of  Rhodes,  who  inquired 
of  the  oracle  what  wife  he  ought  to  marry ;  and 
received  for  answer,  the  daughter  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks.  He  applied  to  Aristomenes,  and 
obtained  his  daughtor  in  nnrrii^,  B.  O.  ffW. 
Pnv^.  4,  c.  24. 

Damascils,  a  stoic  of  Damascu.s,  who  wrote 
a  philosophical  histoiy.  tbe  life  of  kidorus,  nad 
four  books  on  extraorabary  events,  in  the  age 
of  Justinian.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  greatly  esteemed  according  to  Photius. 

Damippcs,  jl  Spartan,  taken  by  Marcellus  as 
he  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Syracuse.  Ba  d»> 
covered  to  the  enemy  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  was  negligently  gnarded,  and  in  conse* 
qnence  of  this  diaeofsry,  qytntie 

Dams,  a  man  vbo  disputed  «Mi 
mils,  the  ri?htof  nigaiDgoviertbtr' 

Paus.  4,  c.  10. 
DAHNomi,  a  people  of  Britaai,  now  i 

Devonshire. 

Damo,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  or- 
der of  her  father,  devoted  her  life  to  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  induced  otben  to  fi)Uow  her  ex- 
ample.  Pythagoras  aT  bfe  death  intrusted  her 
with  all  (he  serrels  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  iis  compositions,  un- 
der the  promise  that  she  never  would  part  witk 
them.  She  faithfully  obeyed  his  injtmctions; 
and  though  in  the  exiremest  poverty, ^e  refts- 
ed  to  obtain  money  by  the  violation  of  \m 
ther's  comniandi.  hurL  %%  PtOiMk 
ortb«teieiiM7l 
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ll )  e.acr  of  Sicily.  He  admircf!  the  tyrant's 
licalib,  &ad  prouuouccd  bun  ihe  iiapfiiesi  man 
uo  eaith.  Dionysius  prevailed  upon  bim  to  an- 
dcrtake  f  r  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and 
be  con  vm'^  of  the  happiDes&  which  a  sovereign 
enjoved.  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  and 
white  lie  gased  uiion  the  we«Jth  and  afdendoar 
diMsairouBdedhlm,  he  perceiredmtword  hang- 
ing over  his  head  by  a  hurse-liair.  Thissoter- 
ritied  him,  ibatall  hisuna^mary  lielic  Uy  vanish- 
ed at  00  ce,  and  be  begged  Dkmytiws  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to 
such  fears  and  dangers.  Cic.  in  'Puicul.  5,  c.21. 

Damocritvs,  I.  a  timid  general  of  the  Achae- 
•na,  Ac  Pom.  7,  c.  13^  11.  A  Greek  wri- 
ter, who  composed  two  treatisee,  cm  upon  the 
art  of  drawing  an  army  in  batile  array,  and  the 

Other  concerning  the  Jew^.  III.  A  man  who 

wrote  a  poetical  lreati.se  upon  medicine. 

Damon.  I.  a  victor  at  Olympin.    fHymp.  103. 

— Faus.  4,  c.  37.  II.  A  jioei  and  musician 

of  Athens,  intimate  with  Pencies,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledn  of  fovemment  and 
uodoess  of  discipline.  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  alK)in  130  years  before  Christ.  C. 

Mip.  16,  c.  2.—Plid.  in  Perid.  III.  A  Py- 

Ihagorean  philosopher,  Terjr  intimate  with  Py- 
thias.  When  be  had  Wen  condemned  lO  death 
by  Diony.sius,  be  obtained  trom  the  tjrrant  leave 
Id  go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  retarning  at  a  stated  hour  to  theolace  of  exe- 
cution. Pythias  pledged  himselr  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Da- 
m<Hi,  should  be  not  return  in  time,  and  be  con- 
aaqoently  delivered  himself  into  the  handa  of 
the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the  appointed 
•  moment,  and  Diunysms  was  so  struck  with  the 
fidelity  of  those  two  friends,  that  be  remitted  the 
panishment|  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  share  their  friendship  and  enjoy  their  confi- 
dence.   Viil.  Max.  4,  c.  7. 

Damophiua,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
PtanphUdi.  She  was  intimate  with  Sanpho, 
and  not  only  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of  Diana 
and  of  the  gods,  but  opened  a  school,  where  the 
jroODgar  persons  of  her  sex  were  taught  the  va- 
rious powers  of  music  and  poetry.  PkilMtr. 

Danaot.    Vid.  Part  in. 

Daphnephoria,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo, celebrated  eveiy  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians. 
It  was  then  asaal  to  adorn  an  oliva  bonifh  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  place 
on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  on  which  were  sus- 
jModed  smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  wo-t  placed 
a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior 
size,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a  safl^'ron- 
colonrcd  jrarment.  The  «;Iohe  dn  the  lop  repre- 
sented the  son,  or  ApoUo,  that  in  the  middle  was 
an  enMam  or  the  moon,  and  the  others  of  the 
stars.  The  crowns,  whieh  wf>re  65 in  number, 
represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  This 
bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
whose  parents  were  lx>ih  livinar.  The  youth 
wasdressed  in  rich  garment-^,  which  reached  to 
Ihegronndi  hishaii  hung  loose  and  dishevelled, 
MsMaffwaseo^red  with  a  golden  crown,  and 
he  wore  on  his  feet  shoes  called  IpMcratida, 
from  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  who  first  invent- 
ad  Uwm.  He  was  called  Aa^wifmc,  taureU 
bear^r^  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  ofl^ce 
of  priest  to  ApoUo.   He  was  preceded  by  one  of 


his  nearest  relatioiis,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  wits 
garlands,  and  behind  him  followed  a  tram  of 
virgins  with  bfaochea  in  their  bands.  In  thk 
order  the  procession  advanced  as  far  as  the  tesi> 

pie  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Isroenius,  where  sop* 
plicatory  hymns  were  sung  to  the  god. — This 
festival  owed  its  origin  to  the  loUowiagcircuar 
staBoe:  when  an  orado  advised  tiie  XloliaBi^ 

who  inhabited  Ame  and  the  adjacent  countrr, 
to  abandon  their  ancient  possessions,  and  go  ia 
quest  of  a  seulement,  they  invaded  the  Thebaa 
territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pillaged  by 
an  army  of  Pela.sgians.  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  festivals  was  near,  both  nations,  who 
religiously  observed  it,  laid  aaidc  all  hostilities, 
and ,  accordmgtocostoin,  cut  down  hwrd  boughs 
from  mount  Helicon  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Mela.s,  and  walked  in  procession  ir 
honour  of  the  divinity.  The  day  that  this 
lemnity  was  observed,  Polemate*;,  the  general  of 
the  Ba?otian  army,  saw  a  youth  in  a  dream  thai 
presented  him  with  a  complete  suit  of  armoor, 
and  commanded  the  Bmotians  to  offer  strfema 
prayers  to  Apollo,  and  walk  in  proeesdon  with 
laurel  boughs  in  iheir  hands  every  ninth  year. 
Three  days  aOer  this  dream,  the  Boeotian  gene* 
ral  made  a  sally,  and  cnt  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  besicijers,  who  were  compelled  by  this  blow 
to  relinquish  their  enterprise.  Polematcs  im- 
mediately msiitnied  a  novennial  festival  to  the 
god  who  seemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boi^ 
tians.    Pans.  BaaHe.,  Ac. 

DAriiN'is,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Mercu- 
ry by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  It  is  supposed  be  was 
the  first  who  wrote  pastoral  poetfr,  in  whiA 
his  successor  Theocritus  so  happily  excelled. 
From  the  celebrity  of  thus  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dapknis  has  been  af^ropruited  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modem,  to  express  a  person  fond 
of  rural  employments,  and  of  the  peaceful  in> 
nocencc  wnich  accompanies  the  tending  of 
flocks.  JElian.  V.  U.  10,  c.  \%.—Diod.  4. 

DAanXNfMti,  a  name  given  to  JBneas,  as  de- 
sccndf'd  from  Dardanus.  The  word,  in  the  plu- 
ral number,  is  applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 
Vir^.  .Kn, 

Dardajtw,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  who 
killed  his  brother  Jasius  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etrurin,  nfior  tliedealh  of  his  repn'ed  father 
Coryius,  and  fled  to  Samoihrace,  and  thence  to 
Asia  Mmor,where  he  married  Balia,  the  dao^ 
ter  of  Teucer,  kin?^  of  Teucria.  Dardanus 
taught  hi.s  stihjectsto  worship  Minerva  ;  and  he 
?ave  them  two  statues  of  the  fjoddess,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  bv  the  name  of  Palladium. 
Virc  .En.  2,  v.  UM.'—Paus.  7,  c.  i.—Hvsrii^, 
fab.  155  and  ^l'^     Apollod.  ^.—Hnmrr.  7/  -JO. 

Dares,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the 
Trojan  war,  in  wnich  be  waa engaged,  aid  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Greek.  Thishis- 
tor}'  was  extant  in  the  age  of  JEhnn ;  the  Latin 
translation,  now  extant,  is  universally  beUevei 
to  be  spurious.  thou?;h  it  is  attribulea  by  some 
to  Cornelius  Nepas.  The  best  edition  is  thatuf 
Smids  rum  not.  var.  4tn.  and  8vo>  Anst.  ITQH 
Homer.  B.  5,  v.  10  and  97. 

DAaltm,  a  noUe  sathip  of  Persia,  sod  of  Hy»* 
taspes,  who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 
to  destroy  Smerdiis,  who  usurped  the  crown  of 
Persia  after  the  death  of  Cairihysta.  On  dia 
murder  of  the  usurper,  the  seven  con«pirators 
oniversally  agreed  that  he  whose  horse  leif  hed 
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I  be  appoinlid  kfaif  .  In 

of  ihi-^  rrsoluuon,  ihe  grourn  ui  Dnrius  previoDS- 
)y  It^  his  master's  horse  to  a  mare  at  a  place 
near  whieh  ilM  seven  aoblenien  were  to  pasi. 
On  ihe  morrow,  before  sunrise,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded all  together,  ihe  horse,  recollecting  the 
aaare,  saddeoiy  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clap  of  Uuuuler  was  beard,  at  if  in  approteiioo 
€t  we  choice.  The  noUemen  dtamoooted  from 
Ibeir  horses,  and  saluted  Darius  kin? ;  and  a  re- 
aolutiun  was  made  among  them,  thai  the  king's 
wive^  and  concubines  sbonld  be  tahen  (rovA  no 
other  family  but  that  oftheconspirniors.and  that 
they  shoulJ  for  ever  enjoy  the  unlimited  privi- 
letje  ot  bein;?  admitted  into  the  king's  presence 
wiihotti  previous  introduction.  Darius  was  29 
years  old  when  beascended  the  throne,  and  he 
sotm  distinguished  himself  bv  his  activity  nnd 
military  accompli>bmeDis.  He  besieged  Baby- 
lon, which  be  took,  after  a  siege  of  90  months, 
by  the  artifice  of  Zonyrus.  From  thence  hv 
matched  apiinsi  ihe  Sc}thuins,  and  in  his  way 
conquered  Thrace.  This  expedition  was  nnsnc- 
eessful,  and  after  several  losses  and  disasters  in 
the  wildtof  Scythia,the  king  retired  with  shame, 
find  soon  afler  !iirn*ni  Ins  arm*;  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  subdued.  The  bumiog  of  Sar- 
dh,  which  was  a  Grecian  colony,  hiemsed  the 
Atl^enians  and  a  war  'vas  kindled  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  Darius  was  stiexa-^perated 
against  the  Greeks,lhataseryant  every  evening, 
bv  hix  order,  repeated  these  words :  "Remember, 
(S  kine,  to  punish  the  Athenians,"  Mardnnius, 
the  kintj's  Miii-in-la vv,  wa*.  iniru<ied  with  the 
care  of  the  war,  but  his  army  was  destroyed  by 
fheThraeians*  and  DaHns,  more  anfmaled 
his  loss,  '.fnt  n  more  ron^idornMc  force  undcr- 
ihe  coinmaiid  of  Datis  ami  Arianhemes  They 
were  conqiiervd  at  the  celebratea  battle  of  Mar- 
athon, by  10.000  Athenians;  and  the  Persians 
lost  in  that  expedition  no  less  than  906,000men. 
Da)  I -is  \vn^  II  (it  liiv'ncarit'tK'd  by  this  severe  blow, 
but  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  person, 
and  fanniediatetv  ordered  a  stfll  larrer  army  to 
tae  levied.  He  di^d  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions, B.  C.  485,  after  a  reign  of  3<;  years,  in  the 
fiSrh  vear  of  his  age.  HeradM.  1 ,  2,  fiC.—Diod. 
\.— Justin.  I,  c.9.—PIvt.  in  Arisl.—  C.  .\rp.  in 

Milliad.  The  second  king  of  Persia  of  that 

name,  was  also  called  Ochus  or  Sntkus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  a 
concnMne.  Somnfterrhenrarder  of  Xerxes  he 

ascended  the  throne  nf  Persia,  and  married  Pa- 
rysatis,  his  sister,  a  cruel  and  ambitious  w^oman, 
by  whom  he  had  Aftaxerzes  Memnon,  Ames* 
tfis,  and  Cyrus  the  youne»'r.  He  carried  on 
many  wars  with  success,  under  the  conduct  of 
nis  generals,  and  of  his  son  Cyrus.  He  died  B. 
C.  404.  after  a  rtign  of  19  years,  and  wasi  soc- 
%mM  by  h{s  son  Artaxerxe«,  who  asked  him 
on  his  deathbed,  what  had  been  the  guide  of 
his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  einptre, 
that  he  nriitlit  imitate  him  1  Hu  HdtUatf  fta- 
Itcf  nnd  religion,  replied  xhc  expirinjr  monarch. 

J»siin  5.  c.  W.-'lHod.  12.  The  third  of 

that  name  WIN  the  laSt  kmf  of  Persia,  snr- 
oamed  Cnrtomanms.  He  was  son  of  Arsanes  and 
^ysigambis,  and  descended  fVom  Darius  Nothu.^ 
The  peare  of  Darius  was  early  disturbed,  and 
Alexander  invaded  Persia  to  avenge  the  injuries 
vMek  the  Oreeks  had  suAied  fVom  the  pfede> 
 loTDnriuk  The  king oTPBivis net  Ui 


in  person,  at  the  head  of 

men.  This  army  was  remarkable  more  for  ill 
opulence  and  luxury  than  for  the  military  cou 
rage  of  ili  soldiers;  and  Athenaeus  mentions 
that  the  camp  of  Darius  was  crowded  with  SJT< 
cixiks,  29  waiters,  87  cupbearers,  40  servants  to 
perfume  the  king,  and  66  to  prepare  garlands 
and  flowers  to  deck  the  dishes  and  meats  wbiei 
appeared  on  the  royal  taUe.  With  these  fbrcev 
Darius  met  Alexander.  A  battle  was  fouj;h 
near  (he  Granicus,  m  which  the  Persians  wert 
easily  defeated.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Issus  ;  and  Alexander  left  110,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  look 
among  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  mother,  wife, 
and  children  of  Darina.  The  darkness  of  th« 
night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and  UH 
saved  himself  hy  flying  in  dispfuiseon  the  horst 
of  bis  armour-bearer.  The^ie  losses  weakened 
but  discouraged  not  Darios;  he  assembled  a^<v 
Oicr  m(  re  powertul  army,  and  the  last  decisive 
bailie  was  fought  ai  Aibela.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  the  iniiemdity  of  Alexander, 
and  the  superior  valour  oi  the  Macedonians 
prevailed  over  the  eflhnhnte  Persfana;  an« 
Darius,  sensible  of  his  diserar"  nn  l  ruin,  fled 
towards  Media.  His  mLsfortunes  were  now 
complete.  Bewms,  the  governor  of  Bactriana, 
took  away  his  life,  in  ho|tes  of  succeeding  him 
on  the  throne;  and  Darius  was  Inund  by  the 
Macedonians  in  hiachariot,coyered  with  wdunda 
and  almost  expiring,  B.  C.  331.  He  asked  for 
water,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  received  it  from 
the  hand  of  a  Macedonian :  "  Ii  is  the  greatest 
of  my  misfortunes  that  I  cannot  reward  thy  bti> 
mnniiy.  Beg  Alexander  to  accept  my  warmest  > 
thanks  for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  has 
treated  my  wretched  family,  whilst  1  am  doomed 
to  perish  W  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  I  have 
loaded  with  kindness."  In  him  the  empire  of 
Persia  was  extinguished,  99B  years  after  it  had 
been  first  founded  by  Cvrus  the  Great.  Diod. 
17.— PW.  in  Alex.— Justin.  10.  11,  Ac.— Cnr- 
ft«5.— — A  son  of  Artaxerxes.  declared  sneeea* 
sor  to  the  throne,  as  being  tne  eldest  prince. 
He  convpired  against  his  father's  life,  and  waa 
capitally  pnnished.   Plvl.  in  Artax. 

Datamw,  a  son  of  Camissares,  governor  of 
Caria,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  influence  of  his  enemies  at  court  ohlieed 
him  to  fly  for  safety,  after  be  had  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself  by  nis  military  exploits,  tin 
took  lip  arms  in  hi*"  own  defence,  and  the  king 
jnade  war  against  him.  He  was  treacherously 
kilkd  by  Mithridates,  who  had  invited  him  un- 
der pretence  of  entering  into  the  roost  inviolable 
connexion  and  friendship.  3G2  B.  C.  C.  iVep. 
in  Da  tarn. 

DATApRKaMts,  after  the  murder  of  Dariia^ 
betrayed  Besmis  into  Alexander^  hands.  Be 

also  revolted  from  the  conqueror,  and  was  de- 
livered up  by  the  Dahre     Cnri.  7,  c.  5  and  8. 

Dins,  a  general  of  Darius  1st,  sent  with  aB 
armv  of  1300,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  against 
the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with  Artaphemec 
He  was  defeated  at  the  celebrated  battle  o| 
Marathon  bv  Miltiades,  and  aome  time  after  pot 
to  death  by  the  Spartans.  C.  Mf.  in  JWtt. 

Daunts,  a  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Dnna*.  He^ 
came  from  Illyricom  into  Apulia,  where  he' 
reigned  over  part  ofthe  country,  which  ftrom  hia 
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whcc  Dioi.edes  came  to  haif.  PUL  t,  1. 

DtKnl'm^  a  warlike  king  ut*  (ke  Dad,  who 

maJe  a  sj':ces->ful  war  agamst  Dotnitiao.  He 
was  coauuered  by  Trajao,  Domitian'ssuccessor, 
and  be  obtaiaed  peace.  His  active  spirit  again 
kindled  rebellion,  an-!  ihc  Roman  emperor 
toarched  against  him  und  deleaied  him.  He 
destroyed  himself,  and  his  head  was  brought  to 
Booae.  and  Dacia  became  a  RooMui  proriooe,  A 
D.  103.   Dio.  68. 

DbcbmvIri,  ten  magistrates  of  abaohite  au- 
thority among  the  Romans.  Tbfl  tribunes  de- 
manded that  a  code  of  laws  might  be  framed  for 
the  use  atid  benefit  of  the  Roman  people.  This 
petition  was  complied  with,  and  three  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Athens,  and  all  the  other 
OracitB  siala^  to  collect  tlus  laws  of  Soioo  and 
«f  the  other  oeldwated  legislaton  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 
uaiversally  agreed  that  ten  new  magistrates,call- 
ed  Dtmrnmrt,  should  be  elected  from  the  .senate 
to  put  the  project  into  execution.  Their  power 
was  absolute ;  all  other  otfices  ceased  after  their 
election,  and  theypresided  over  the  city  with  re- 
gal anworilgr*  Tbej  were  inreated  with  the 
oadgea  of  the  ooBsol,  ki  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  succeeded  by  turns,  and  onlyone  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  fasces,  and  had  the  power  oi  as- 
sembling the  senate  and  confirming  decrees. 
The  first  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T. 
Genmius,  P.  Sexlus,  Sp.  Veturiu>,  C.  Julius, 
A  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius  Pluriatius,  T.  Rorau- 
los,  Sp.  Posthamius,  A.  U.  C.  Under 
diMi  the  laws  which  had  been  exposed  to  pub- 
lie  view,  that  every  citizen  might  speak  hLs  sen- 
tiOMBts,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  constitu- 
tioaal,  and  ratified  by  the  priests  and  augurs  in 
the  most  solemn  and  relisjious  manner.  These 
laws  were  ten  ui  number,  and  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  brass ;  two  were  afterwards  aoded,  and 
th^  were  called  the  laws  <tf  the  twelve  tsMes* 
lAiMieeaa  IsMomm,  and  Uga  itemH- 
ToUs.  In  the  third  year  afteriheir  creation,  the 
decemvirs  became  odions,  on  account  of  their 
tyranny;  and  the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
ravish  Virerinia  wa-^  folluwcd  by  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  i>tfije.  -There  were  other  officers 

in  Rome,  called  decemvirs,  who  were  ori;jinally 
•mointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor,  to  ad* 
mmatat  losdce.  Their  appointment  became 
Is  necessary,  and  they  generally  I'vsist- 
edat  aalescalled  subKaUationef,  because  a  spear, 
AMfs,  was  fixed  at  the  door  ot  the  plnoc  where 
the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.  They  were 
caXXtAdecemvirilitihiis jiulicandis.-''Vhe  officers 
whom  Tarquin  appointed  to  f^uard  the  Sibylline 
books  were  also  called  decemWrL  They  were 
origittally  two  in  namber.  ealled  Anunetrt,  till 
the  year  of  Rome  38fi,  when  their  number  was 
increased  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chosen  from 
tlie  idebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla 
increased  their  aambor  to  fimn,  called  fmV 
duemvirs. 

Dbcia  Lax,  was  enacted  by  M.  Decius  the 
tribnne.  A.  U.  C.  442,  to  eoqiower  the  people 
10  appmnt  two  proper  persons  lo  fir  and  repair 
fhafieels. 

Deems  .Moi,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul, 
who,  after  many  glorioos  exploits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  fjods  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
tzy,  in  a  batik  agaiast  the  Laims,  338  years  B. 


C.  His  son  Decius  imitated  his  exan^ile,  and 
devoted  himself  in  like  manner,  iB  htt  tenh 
coosolsbip,  when  fijchting  against  the  Qanb  nd 

Samnites,  B.  C.  296.  His  grandson  also  did 
the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 

Tarentines,  B.  C  S80.  II.  Brutus,  coodael> 

ed  Ctcsar  to  the  senate-hou.se  the  day  that  he  was 

murdered.  111.  \.Cn.  Melius,  Q.  Trajaxius,) 

a  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  bv  the  emperor  Phihp 
to  appea.se  aseditioii  in  MoMua.  Inatead  oi 
obeymg  his  masMT^  ciMBiai,hnMMMMd  the 

imperial  purple,  and SOapafitrmawJuil against 
him,  and  at  his  death  beeame  the  cnl^  en^ie* 
ror.  He  signalised  himself  again.st  the  Peiw 

sians ;  and  when  he  marched  against  the  Goths, 
he  pushed  his  huise  in  a  deep  marsh,  I  rum  wmch 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  and  he  perished 
with  all  his  arm/  by  the  darts  of  the  barbariaas, 
A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  of  two  yean.  This 
monarch  enjoyed  the  cnaracter  of  a  brave  man 
and  of  a  great  disciplinarian ;  and  by  his  justice 
and  exemplary  life,  aserited  the  title  of  Op<i- 
mus,  which  a  servile  senate  lavished  upon  him. 

Decubio.  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  commanded  a  decuna,  which  con- 
sisted often  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a 
tonita,  or  theSIMi  part  of  al^  of  hocse,  whJeh 
was  composed  of  300  men.  The  teidge  of  the 
centurions  was  a  vine  rod  or  sapling,  and  each 
had  a  deputy  called  opUo.  There  were  certain 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  called  decurioncs 
y/iunieipalaf  who  formed  a  body  to  represent 
the  Roman  senate  in  free  and  corporate  towns. 
They  consisted  of  ten,  whence  the  name;  and 
theirdoty  extended  to  watch  over  die  interest  of 
their  fellow-citizens, and  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
carta  deeurionum  and  minor  atnakttj  and  dwir 
decrees,  called  d^crela  decurionurn,  were  mnrk- 
ed  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They  gcneially 
styled  themselves  cmtofiun/Niires  cunaUs,  and 

elected  whh  the  same  cewMoaiea  as  the  Bob— 

senators;  they  were  to  beat  least  95  years  of 
age,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  dectkm  happened  o«  the  cataids 

of  March. 

Deiocm,  8*800  of  Phraorles,  by  whose  means 
the  Medes  delivered  themselves  ftom  the  yoke 
of  the  Assyrians.  He  presided  as  judge  amoac 
his  countrymen,  and  his  great  popularity  aai 
love  of  equity  raised  him  lothe  throne,  and  he 
made  himself  absolute,  B.  C.  700.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Phraorles,  after  a  reign  of  S3 
years,  tie  built  Echatana,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  surrounded  it  with  seven  diifereat 
walls,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  roftl 
pafaue.   Berodot.  1,  c  96,  Ac.— Po^fo*. 

Dtierlacs,  a  governor  of  Qtlatia,  made  king 
of  that  province  by  the  Roman  people.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompev  and  Caesar,  Deiotarus  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  the  fi>rflMr.  After  the  bat- 
tie  of  Pharsalia,  Crpsar  severely  reprimanded 
Deiotarus  for  his  attaclune nt  to  Pompey,  dcpriv« 
ed  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  left  him  only 
the  bare  title  of  royalgr.  When  he  was  accoaed 
by  his  grandwn  (MTanempis  npaa  OMai%  Ufe, 
Cicero  ablv  defended  him  in  ihe  Roman  senate. 
He  joined  Brutus  with  a  large  army,  and  faith- 
fully supported  the  republican  caose.  His  wife 
was  bnrren,  but  fearing  that  her  husband  might 
die  without  iasoe,  she  present*  d  lili  witha!>eatt> 
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tifal  slave,  and  tenderly  educate  J,  as  her  own, 
Ihe  children  of  this  uii  lull.  Dcioiai  us  du- J  m  au 
adfwaoeti  old        Sirad,  l^—JJuan.  5,  v.  55. 

Dtifii5BDi,msao  of  Priam  tad  Hecaba,  who, 
after  the  doaih  of  his  brother  Paris,  married  He- 
lea.  wUe  unworiiiiiy  betrayed  him,  and  iu- 
Irodaeed  into  his  chamber  her  old  husband  Me- 
nelaus,  to  whom  she  wished  lo  reconcile  herself. 
He  was  siiamefuliy  mutilated  and  killed  by  Me- 
nelaus.  He  had  highly  distinguished  himself 
dariac  the  war,  especiaUy  in  his  two  combats 
with  Menon,  aodf  in  that  in  which  he  idew 
A5calaphus,sonof  Man.  Fw-f .  .^a.  6,  r.  495. 
—Homer.  11.  13. 

DtLDo.s.a  king  of  Mysia,  defeated  by  Crassns. 

Delu,  a  festival  celebrated  everv  filth  year  in 
the  island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was 
first  instituted  by  Theseus,  who,  ai  his  return 
fiom  Crete,  plaoed  a  statue  there,  which  he  had 
fceetved  flom  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration, 
they  crowned  the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  gar- 
lands, appointed  a  choir  of  music,  and  exhibited 
horseraces.  They  afterwards  led  a  dance,  in 
which  they  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  va- 
rious windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from 
w%ich  Theseus  had  extricaied  himself  by  Ari- 

•dne's  assistance.  There  was  also  another 

Ibativa]  of  the  same  name,  yearly  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  Dflos.  h  was  also  instituted 
by  Theseus,  who,  when  he  was  going  to  Crete, 
made  a  vow  that  if  he  returned  Tietorioiis  he 
would  vearly  visit,  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos.  The  person  employed  in  this  an- 
nual procession  were  called  Deliasta  and  Thfo- 
rj.  The  ship,  the  same  which  carried  Theseus, 
and  had  been  earefblly  preserved  by  the  Athe- 
nians, was  called  T^oriaand  Deltas.  When 
the  ship  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  solemnly  adorned  the  stem  with  gar- 
lands, and  a  universal  lastration  was  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  before  them  proceeded  men  nnneil 
with  axes,  in  commemoration  of  Theseus, 
irtio  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trozene  to 
Athens,  and  delivered  the  country  from  rohHers. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Delas,  they  offered 
adenn  sacrifices  to  the  cod  of  the  island,  and 
celebrated  a  ff^tival  in  his  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  the  ship,  and  .sailed  back  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in 
crowds  to  meet  them.  Every  appearance  of 
iSestivity  prevailed  at  their  approach,  and  the 
citizens  opened  their  dofirs;  and  prostrntd 
themselves  before  the  Deliastae  as  they  walked 
in  processkm.  During  this  festival,  it  wa<i  un- 
awful  to  put  to  death  any  malefactor ;  and  on 
taat  account  the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged 
for  thirty  davs.  Ztnaphon.  Memor.  ^  j»  Gmr. 
"Plmk  in  Pkdcif^Smee.  qp.  70. 

DcLMATiQa,  Fl.  JqI.  a  nephew  of  Con«ran- 
line  the  Great,  honoured  with  the  title  ofCa'sar, 
and  put  in  pofssession  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia.  His  threat  virtues  were  unable  to 
aave  him  from  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  as- 
aassinated  by  his  own  soldiers,  &c. 

DcLnoi^  ihe  prieiieas  of  IMphL  B/brtiai 
9(60. 43b 

DnfXmcB,  an  Afhenhm,  who,  from  a  sailor 

•"ocamp  an  eloquent  orator,  and  ob'ained  mnrh 
indoence  in  the  state.  He  was  taken  pri<:nner 
at  the  battle  of  Cheronasa,  by  Philin,  and  in- 
gralialed  hiaudf  into  the  fiiroar  of  that  prince, 


by  whom  he  was  greatly  es'.eemed.  He  was 
put  to  death,  with  hi.^  son,  on  sus|>icion  ot  trea- 
son, B.  C.  32^  One  of  his  onuions  is  extant. 
Di9d.  16  and  ir~/>fitl.  tn  Dem. 

De-makatus,  I.  the  son  and  succes.sor  of  Aris- 
tun  on  Ihe  throne  of  Sparta,  B.  C.  52G.  He 
wa.s  t)anished  by  the  intrigues  ofCleomencs,  his 
royal  colleague,  as  bcinj;  illegitimate.  He  re- 
tired into  Asia,  and  was  kindly  leceived  by 
Darius,  son  of  Hysta-spes,  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Per&ian  monarch  made  preparations  to  in 
vade  Qreece,  Demaratns,  thoiigh  persecnied  b» 
the  Lacedccinonians,  informed  ilicin  ot  llie  hos- 
tilities which  hung  over  their  heatl.  Htrodon 

5,  c.  75,  Ac.  1.  G,  c.  50,  &c.  II.  A  rich  citi 

zen  nf  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  tiie  Bacchiadjp 
When  Cypselus  had  u.surped  the  sovereigc 
power  of  tJorinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  fam- 
ily, migrated  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarqainii, 
('>5S  years  before  Christ.  His  son,  Laenroon, 
was  king  of  RvMnc,  under  the  nameof  Tarqilill* 
lus  Priscus.    Dwnys.  Hal. 

Dkmabivtr,  the  mother  of  Timoleon. 

DEMATRiA,a  Spartan  moihi*r,  wlm  killed  her 
son  because  he  returned  Iruin  a  balilo  withou! 
glory.    Plut.  lyic.  Inst. 

DEMETBiA,  a  iestivai  in  honour  of  Ceres,  calleii 
by  the  Oreeks  Demeler.  It  was  then  ctMtomary 

for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  them- 
selves with  w^hips  made  with  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  Athenians  had  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DfeMtTRnrs,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stra 
tonice,sumamed  Poliorcetes,  dcslray^r  oj  towns 
At  the  age  of  Vt,  he  was  sent  by  his  lather 
against  Ptolemy,  wIm  fnvaded  Syna.  Re  wai 
defeated  near  Gaza  ;  but  he  sooa  Wpaired  his 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
250  ships  to  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians 
to  liberty,  by  freeing  them  from  the  power  of 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expelling  the  gar- 
rison which  was  stationed  there  under  Deme- 
t  rius  Phalereos.  After  thfa  sneeenftal  ezpedi> 
lion,  he  besieged  and  took  Munychia,  and  de- 
feated Ca.ssander  ai  Thermopylae.  His  recep- 
tion at  Athena,  after  these  Tfetories,  wa<«  attend- 
ed with  the  srreatest  servility;  nnrl  ihf  A'heninns 
were  not  ashamed  to  raise  aliar-  to  him  as  a  god, 
and  to  consult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon 
success  raised  theiealonsy  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander;  and  flweuciis,  Cassander,  and  Ly- 
^imachns.  united  to  dcsiroy  Anui^onus  and  his 
-^on.  Their  hostile  armif^s  met  at  Ipsus,  B.  C. 
301.  Antigonus  was  killed  in  the  battle;  and 
Demetrius,  after  a  severe  loss,  retired  to  Ephe- 
sus.  His  ill  success  raised  him  many  enemies; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  lately  adored  him 
as  a  god,  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  ciqr. 
He  soon  after  ravaged  theterritorictof  LysfBM- 
chns,  and  rcmnrird  him'^Hf  to  SeleaCU,  lO 
whom  he  cnve  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  mar- 
riage. Athens  now  laboured  under  tyranny, 
and  Demetrius  relieved  it,  and  pardoned  thf  ir>- 
habitants.  The  loss  of  his  possessions  in  Asia, 
r(  called  him  from  Qreece,  and  he  established 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  by  the 
m«rder  of  Alexander,  the  hob  of  Camander. 
Here  he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  neigh- 
honrin?  srates;  and  the  superior  power  of  his 
adversaries  obliged  him  to  leave  MacedoQla, 
after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  for  aefcn  f«H& 
49B 
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I3(  passed  iu  n  Asia,  and  aiiackol  .s>mc  ul  (he 
pre  vinces  of  L.ysiinachu$  wita  variiMU  sttcces> ; 
Dili  laiiiine  at  .!  ivMileii -e  ^.!^•^.r.>y!.^i  lh<-  pTcatCM 
pare  ol  (us  army,  uud  i»e  reuica  i  j  iliv.*  court  ol" 
Seleucus  lor  :iuppurt  aiid  ux^i>iaiicc.  lie  inei 
wiitt  a  kiud  reiMsptUm,  but  buo(.iliu«s  wcic  sjoix 
begun ;  and  aAer  he  had  rained  some  adnui- 
lagesover  tiii  soii-iu-l;uv,  Oeiiwuius  wa^  luially 
iorsaken  by  iiv>  (rojps  m  ihe  field  ul  bdiiie,  atul 
became  au  ea^y  prey  to  the  enemy.  Tnoagii 
lie  was  koj>t  iii  cjnli.icinenl  by  hi>  son-ui-l.iw, 
yel  he  uiaiutamcd  hiiaselt  li&e  u  prince,  and 
passed  hisiime  in  honung,  and  in  every  labo- 
nmnt  exercise.  Uu  son  Anii^oous  ufl«:red  Se 
teneos  all  his  pos^-sions,  and  even  hiii  pei'Min, 
to  procure  lu^  i'l.iit  r'^  lili'Tiy  ;  but  all  [tr  r.cd 
unavailing,  and  Dcmcuiu»  died  in  the  &l;h  year 
of  his  age,  ai'ier  a  confinement  of  three  years, 
3(JG  B.  r.  His  remains  were  given  to  Aiiuj^;..- 
nus,  and  hoiiaurcil  wiih  a  .splendid  iuneral  pump 
at  Corinth,  and  liience  conveyed  to  Demeirias. 
His  posterity  remained  in  posMsaion  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perwus,  who 
Wtt-s  caniiU'Tcd  !)y  the  Il(jinans.  Demetria?.  h;us 
rendered  himselT  lamou^  lor  hui  I'undne^s  ol' 
dissipation  when  among  the  dl<wlute,  and  his 
love  ol'  virtue  aiul  military  glory  in  the  field  of 
battle,  lie  Uiv>  h-  eii  commended  as  a  great  war- 
rior; and  his  in,^omoas  inventions,  his  warlike 
engines,  and  aiiipendous  machines  in  his  war 
with  the  Rhodians,  justify  his  claims  to  that 
perfect  chanuner.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his 
voluptnoos  indulgences ;  and  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, that  no  Grecian  prince  had  more  wives 
and  concubines  than  Poliorcetes.  Hisoliediencc 
and  reverence  to  lus  lather  have  been  ju.sily  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  t>ct'n  observed  that  Antigonns 
ordered  the  ambassadors  of  a  foreign  prince  por- 
tlealarlyto  remark  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son.  PUU. 

m  viid.—Diod  17. — Justin.  1,  c  17,  Ac.  

n.  A  prince  who  sttcceeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nus  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned 
11  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Antigonus' Do- 
son.    Ju.^in.  26,  e.  2.—Polyb.  2.  III.  A 

son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  delivered  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romaas.  His  moderdy  de- 
livered his  father  from  a  heavy  accusation  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  be  was  falsely  accused  by  his 
brother  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  his  father  too  credulouslv  consented 
to  hLs  death,  B.  C  180.  Liv,  40,  c.  'iO  — Justin, 
dif  c.  3.— iV.  A  prince,  sumamed  Soitr,  was 
son  of  Seletieiw  Philopater,  the  aon  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  Tlis  father 
gave  him  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans.  After 
the  death  of  Seleticus,  Antioehos  Epiphnnes, 
the  deceased  monarch's  brolhor,  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  Syria,  ami  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Antioehos  Eupator.    This  usurpation  dis- 

S leased  Demetriitt,  who  wa.s  detained  at  Rome ; 
e  procnred  his  liberty,  on  pretence  of  going  to 
hunt,  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  the  troops  re- 
ceived him  a.s  their  lawful  sovereign,  B.  C.  162. 
He  pat  to  death  Eupator  and  Lysiast,  and  es- 
tablished himsolf  on  his  throne  hv  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Alexander  Bala,  the  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Syria,  and  defeated  Demetrins  in  a  battle,  m 
*e  IWi  year  of  hb  reign.  Sini.  U.-^AppUt^. 

hukik.  3lt  c  3.  V.  The  9a.  munamed 
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Sicatior,  or  Cvtupiervr,  was  son  of  Soter^  it 
wiiom  he  succeeded  by  the  asshttuoeof  Pi^emj 

l*liiIoineter,  alter  he  had  driven  out  the  usurper 
Alexander  Bala,  B.  C.  1 10.  He  married  Clco 
pairu,  daugluer  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  was,  before, 
;  the  wdc  ol  the  expelled  monarch.  Demetrius 
i  gave  htmtelf  up  to  luxury  and  volttptaoosmess, 
au.l  MidcieJ  hi-s  kingdom  to  tie  governed  by  his 
lavuuriie:>.  At  thai  time  a  pretended  aon  of 
Bala,  called  DiodorusTryphott,  seized  a  part  of 
Syria  ;  and  Dernctriti?,  to  oppose  his  antn  ,'  >ni-t, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  inarciicJ 
into  the  ei^t,  where  he  was  taken  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Phraaies,  kinj^of  Parthia,  gave  him  his 
daughter  Rhudogyne  m  marriage ;  and  Cleopa- 
ira  \v.i>  >>.>  iiiceii>ed  at  this  new  connexion,  thai 
she  gave  herself  up  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her 
bruher-in-law,  anci  married  him.  Sidetes  was 
kiilf!  in  a  b;Uile  against  the  Panhians,  and  De» 
me;ruts  regained  the  i>osses.sion  of  hrs  kmgdoni. 
His  nride  and  opprevsiun  rendered  him  odious, 
and  lus  aabjects  hskcd  a  king  of  the  house  of 
Seleueas,from  Ptolemy  Phy.scon,  king  of  Egjrpt; 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  r<-sist  the  j>owlt  of 
his  enemies,  fled  to  Piolemais,  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  <»f  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gatfs 
were  shut  up  against  his  approach  by  CleopO- 
tra;  and  he  w.is  killed  by  order  of  the  govemoc 
of  Tyre,  whither  ho  had  fled  for  protection. 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Zebina,  whom 
Piolcmy  had  raised  to  the  throne,  B.  C  127. 
Justin.  36,  &c. — Appinn.  de  Ihll.  Sur. — Jof^  -  i, 

 VI.  The  3d,  sumamed  Eucerus,  was  son 

of  Antiochus  Gryphus.  After  the  example  of 
hii  brother  Philip,  who  had  seized  Syna,  hs 
matle  himself  master  of  Damascus,  B.  C.  99^ 
and  soon  after  obtained  a  victory  over  his  bro- 
ther. He  was  taken  in  a  battle  against  the  , 
Panhtans,  and  died  in  captivity.  Joseph.  L  ' 

 VII.  Phalorcus,  a  disciple  of  Theophras- 

tus,  who  gained  such  an  mfluence  over  the 
Athenians,  by  his  eloquence  and  the  parity  of 
his  manners,  that  he  was  clerted  decennial  ar- 
chon,  B.  C.  3l7.  He  so  embellished  the  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  his  mim^ 
ficenoe,  that  the  Athenians  raised  3G0  brasoi 
statues  to  his  hononr.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  popularity,  his  enemies  raised  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  all  his  statues  thrown  down,  after  main- 
taining the  sovereign  power  for  10  years.  He 
fled  without  concern  or  mortificarion  to  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  where  he  met  with  kindness 
and  cordiality.  The  Egyptian  monarch 
suited  him  concerning  the  succession  of  bis 
children  ;  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  raist 
to  the  throne  the  children  of  Eurydice  m  pre- 
ference to  the  oi^pringof  Berenice.  This  cooOb 
sel  so  irritated  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Be- 
renice, that  atler  his  father's  death  he  sent  the 
philosopher  into  Upper  Elgypt,  and  there  de- 
tained nim  in  strict  confinement.  Demetrius, 
tired  with  his  situation,  put  an  end  to  hi5  life 
by  the  bite  of  an  a^p,  2^1  T?  C  .'V  coord  in  g  to 
some,  Demetrius  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Wii- 
ladelphtts,  and  eniriehed  his  library  at  Alexan- 
dria with  200,000  volumes.  .'Vll  the  works  of 
Demetrius,  on  rhetoric,  history,  and  elcHpience, 
are  lost.  The  last  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  attributed  improperlv  to  him,  is  that  of 
Glasgow,  8va  1743.  Dioj;.  in  rild.-—rie.  in 
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cynic  philasopher,  diseiple  of  ApolkminsThy- 

aijfu.s,  in  the  aije  of  Calij<iilu.  The  emperor 
wished  lo  gajQ  liie  philusuphcr  lo  Im  mieroi  by 
s  lasge  preacDt:  bu:  Dt^^mtinus  refused  it  witli 
indliffDauon,  and  said,  If  Caligula  wishes  lo  bribe 
me,  lei  hitn  send  me  his  crown.  Vespasian  was 
dispkaMsl  wilh  his  insolence,  ajid  bamshed  hiin 
to  an  island.  The  cynic  derided  the  puuish- 
ineni,  and  bitterly  inveighed  a^nsi  we  eiD> 
pcrur.  ITc  ilitil  in  a  gi cat  old  age;  and  Se- 
neca ub?>ciVc.s,  tii^ii  luUure  iu4  inuugAi  him 
fortA,to  show  matiktnd  UiatamezalUd  genius  can 
lite  seewtly  icUkoui  bein^  cemifUd  &if  tAe  vices 
of  tht9urr<mndiitg  wortd.  Senee. — Pkiledr.  in 
ApoU.  IX.  A  writer,  w  ho  publislied  a  his- 
tory uf  the  irtupUoos  of  the  Gauls  into  A^ia. 

DBMocivBi,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cnv 
loTta,  $<;»n  of  Calliphon,  and  jnlimate  with  P0I3'- 
crale^.  ilc  wu-s  carried  aa  a  prisoner  from  Sa- 
moa toDarius,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  acfjoired 

freal  riches  and  much  reputation  by  caring  the 
ing's  foot  and  the  breast  of  Atossa.  He  was 
sent  to  Giecce  as  a  spy  by  the  kin^',  and  llcd 
ftway  to  Crotoua,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  wrestler  Mila  jfifum.  V.  St.  6,  c. 
W.—rfcrorht.  3,  c.  124,  Ac. 

D£MuciiAK£tt,  I.  an  Athenian,  sent  with  some 
of  his  countrymen  with  an  embassy  to  Philip, 
Idng  of  Macedonia.  The  monarch  gave  them 
ftudience ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  he 
could  do  to  please  the  people  of  Aihens,  De- 
mocliares  replied, "  Uang yourself."  Bui  Phil- 
ip mildly  dismissed  them,  and  Imde  them  adt 
their  countrrmcn,  which  desierved  most  the  ap- 
pellation of  wim;  and  moderate,  ihey  who  gave 
meh  ill  language,  or  he  who  received  it  without 
any  signs  of  resentment  1  Stnec  de  Ira.  3. — 
♦  ^ian.  r.  H.  3,  7,  8,  19.— Ore.  t»  Brut.  3,  de 

Oral.2.  II.  A  poet  of  Soli,  who  composed 

a  comedy  on  Demetnus  Poliorcetes.  FluL  in 
Dtm.      III.  A  statuary,  who  viahed  to  make  a 

statne  nf  mount  Athos.  Vitrvr.  TV.  A  fjen- 

eral  ui  Poinpcy  the  younger,  who  died  B.  C.36. 

DemocrItus,  a  celebnitea  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  disciple  to  Leucippaa.  He  travelled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Eorope,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
in  quest  of  knowledge,  ana  returned  home  in  ihe 
gr«Eite^  poverty.  There  was  a  law  at  Abdera, 
which  dcDrived  of  the  honour  of  a  fnneral  the 
man  who  had  reduced  himself  to  indijrpnee;  nnd 
Dcniocritus,  to  avoid  ignominy,  rej^aied  before 
his  comUymcn  oae  of  his  compositions  called 
DiacovKus.  Ft  was  received  vith  such  uncom- 
mon app1au.se,  that  he  wan  presented  with  500 
Lalenis  ;  statues  were  creeled  in  hishonour ;  nnd 
a  decree  pa.^sed  that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral 
shonld  be  paid  ftom  fhe  nnblie  treasory.  He 
retired  to  a  ^rden  near  tne  city,  where  he  de- 
dicated his  time  to  study  and  solitude;  and, ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  be  put  ml  his  eyes  lo 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophical  in- 
quiries. He  was  accused  of  insanity,  and  Hip- 
pocrates wa5  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  bis  disorder.  The  physician  had  a  conference 
with  the  philoMopher,  and  declared  that  not  De- 
mocritus,  but  his  enemies  were  in.sane.  He  con- 
linually  laughed  at  the  folli«  and  vanities  of 
naatrind,  triu»  distract  thennelvea  with  care, 
and  are  at  once  a  wcy  to  hope  and  to  anxiety. 
He  tolfl  Darius,  who  was  inconsolable  for  the 
of  his  wife,  that  hewoQld  raise  her  from  the 

dead  if  he  could  find  tiuee  persons  who  had  gone 


through  liile  viiboot  advcfsiiT,  whoae  naaeah* 

might  engrave  on  the  queen  a  monument.  The 
king's  inquiries  to  tind  »\ich  persuu^  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  philosopher  m  some  manner 
soothed  the  sorrow  of  bi»  sovereign.  He  taugb 
his  disciples  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body 
and  theiet'ore,  as  he  gave  no  credit  lo  the  ex- 
istence of  ghosts,  some  youths,  to  iiy  his  forti 
tude,  dresssed  themadvcs  in  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed habit,  and  approached  li?'-  rave  in  th« 
dead  of  night  with  whatever  could  cruaicierroi 
and  aslOBMment.  The  philosopher  received 
them  unmoved ;  and  without  even  looking  at 
tliem,  he  desired  them  to  cease  making  them- 
selves such  objects  of  ridicule  and  lolly.  He 
died  in  the  109lh  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  36L 
His  fkther  was  so  rich,  that  he  eotetlaincd 
Xerxe;>,  with  ail  his  army,  as  he  was  marchinf 
agauisi  Greece.  All  the  works  ot  Dcmocriioa 
are  losL  He  was  the  author  ol  ihe  doctrine  of 
atoms,  and  first  taught  that  the  Milky-way  waa 
occasioned  by  a  confused  light  from  a  mnltiloda 
of  stars  H  '  11  i  v  be  considered  as  the  pareat 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  ritcwed  himself  so  anuttt,  that  ba 
declared  he  would  prefer  ihe  discovery  of  one 
uf  the  catises  uf  the  works  of  nature  to  the  dia- 
dem of  Persia.  He  made  artificial  emeralds, 
and  tinged  them  with  vanoos  colours ;  be  like- 
wise dissolved  stones  and  soAened  ivory.  Bif 
stb.  14,  c.  27. — Diof^.  in  vita. — /Elian.  V.  H. 
4,  c.  tao.— C*«.  de  f\niJb,—  Vttl.  Max.  ti,  c.  7.— 
St^b.  1  and  15. 

Dfi]i5n<3cBDs,  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Al- 
cinous,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses, 
the  secret  amours  of  Mars  and  VeniUi|Ac. 
tntr.  Od.  8,  v.  4i.—Piui.  de  Mus. 

D&MOiff,  an  Athenian,  nephew  to  Demoslbe- 
nes.  IT  -  \v;i  ^  at  the  head  of  the  eovemment 
during  the  absence  of  his  uncle,  and  obtained  a 
deereethat  Demosthenesshould  be  recalled,  and 
that  :\  -^hip  should  hi"  "^^n*  to  bring  him  back. 

l>ir,MONAX,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Crete 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  showed  no  concern 
about  the  necessaries  of  life ;  bat  when  htingry, 
he  entered  the  ffrst  house  he  met,  and  diere  sa- 
tisfied hLs  appetite.    He  died  in  his  lOOih  year. 

DiMosTBENEs.  a  Celebrated  Athenian,  son 
a  rich  blacksmith,  called  Deraosthenca,  aai  «f 
Cleobule.  He  was  bxit  seven  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  His  guardians  negligently  ma- 
naged his  afiairs,  and  embezzled  the  greatest 
part  of  his  possessions.  Hisadocation  was  lotal- 
iy  neglected ;  and  for  whatever  adVMtoes  ba 
n:n(]r  in  Irnrnin-,  hv  w;(n  indebted  to  his  indus- 
try and  application.  lie  became  the  pupil  of 
laeosaad  Plato,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
the  orations  of  Lsocrates.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties against  nis  guardians,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greatest  partof  hia 
estate.  His  rising  talentK  were,  however,  im- 
peded, by  vs  t  rik  l\in^,  and  n  difficulty  of  pro- 
nunciation, especially  of  the  letter  f  \  W  these 
obsuicles  were  soon  coiH|iia«d  by  vawearicd 
appIiealiOD.  His  abilities  as  an  orator  raised 
him  to  consequence  at  Athens,  and  he  was 
soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  this  public  capacity  he  ronacd  nia  oonBiry^ 
men  ftt)m  their  indolence,  and  animated  then 
against  the  mr-r.  acliinrnts  nf  Philip  rif  Mace- 
donia.  In  the  battle  of  Cheronsea,  however, 
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Deuiusiht'o^  beirayed  bU  pubillaQimi:y,  and 
wved  hu  iil't  lUghi.  Alier  the  deaih  of 
Philip  he  declared  hiauelf  warmly  ai^ainst  his 
•ua  and  succc.-vsur,  Alexander,  whom  ti'»  brand- 
ed With  the  appcUaiiuxi  ut  boy  ;  aud  whea  the 
Macedoaiaos  demaaded  of  the  Atheoiana  their 
orators,  Demotstbeneit  reminded  his eoontry men 
of  the  table  of  the  sheep  which  delivered  their 
dogs  to  the  wolves.  '1  bough  he  had  boasted 
that  all  the  gold  of  Macedoaia  could  not  tempt 
hia,  yM  he  suffered  hianelf  to  be  bribed  by 
a  small  golden  cup  fmtn  H:irpallis.  The  tu- 
mulus which  ihui  occasioned  lonred  him  lo  retire 
,  Atheits;  and  in  his  banisihineat,  which  he 
at  TriBzene  aod  iBgina,  he  lived  wuh 
effeminacy  than  true  heroism.  When 
Aniipater  made  war  against  Greece,  after  tlie 
death  of  Alexander,  Demo&theues  was  publicly 
recaJled  from  his  exik,  and  a  galley  wa«  sent 
to  fetch  him  fruni  .^Ip^itia.  IIis  reiurn  was  at- 
tended with  tuuch  splendour,  and  all  the  citi- 
zens crowded  at  the  PirMM  10  aee  hia  land. 
Uia  triumph,  and  popularity,  however,  were 
short  Antipater  and  Grateros  were  near 
Alliens,  and  Jeinanded  all  the  orators  lo  be  de- 
livered UD  mto  their  hands.  Demosthenes,  with 
all  hisaaDeieaii,tei  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  Calauria ;  and  when  he  saw  that  all  hopes  o( 
safety  were  banished,  he  look  a  duiie  of  poimn, 
which  he  al way .s  carried  in  a qaill,aiKl  expired 
on  the  day  that  the  Thesmophoria  were  celebrat- 
ed, in  the  60ih  year  of  his  age,  B.  C,  32jJ.  The 
Athenians  raised  a  lirazen  sialue  lo  his  honour, 
with  an  inscription  iranslated  into  ibis  dislich  : 

Si  tiH  par  meiUi  rodur,  Vir  magne  /uisaet, 
Orada  no»  MaeuLt  taceytuiuet  hen. 

Demosthenet  has  been  dcaervedly  called  the 

prince  of  orators ;  and  Cicero,  tm  succe«ful  ri- 
tal  among  the  Romans,  calls  hiin  a  perfect  mo- 
del, and  such  sx»  he  wLshed  lo  be.  These  two 
great  princes  of  eloquence  have  oAenbeea  com- 
pared together;  bat  the  judgment  hesitates  to 
which  to  give  the  prefercnep,  Thev  hit'i  ar- 
rived at  perfeciion ;  but  the  measures  by  which 
they  obtained  it  were  lUaateufeaHir  opposite. 
DMnosthenes  has  been  eompared,  and  witk  pro* 
priety,  by  his  rival  .£schines,  to  a  siren,  from 
the  melody. of  his  expression.  No  orator  can 
be  said  to  have  expressed  the  various  pa&tions 
ef  haired,  resenlment,  or  indignation,  wuh  more 
energy  than  he;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  nncom- 
mon  application,  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  that 
he  transcribed  ei^ht,  or  even  ten  times,  the  hi»> 
toiy  of  ThocydiUes,  that  he  might  nut  only  imi- 
tate, bat  pcRvess  the  force  ana  energy  of  the 
great  historian.  The  be<t  editions  of  his  works 
aie  that  of  Woltiiis,  fol.  PrankoC  1601;  that  leA 
ttnftyshed  by  Taylor,  Cantab.  4ta  and  that 
published  in  1'2  vols.  8vo.  17^,  &c.  Lips,  bv 
Beiske  and  his  widow.  Piul.  in  vita. — lHi*d. 
16.— Cic  in  OraL  Amu.  1,  c  8,  L  9,  c.  3.1. 
■■  -IL  An  Athenian  general,  sent  le  succeed 
AleiMades  in  Sicilr.  He  attacked  SvracuM 
wilh  Nicias,  but  his  efTjrts  wert'  iii'-ffeciual. 
AAer  many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,«Ml  his  armf  waseonfiiied  to  hard  tabonr. 
The  accounts  abntit  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
are  various;  some  believe  that  he  stabbed  him- 1 
mslf,  whilst  others  anppose  that  he  was  put  tO[ 
deaAi  by  the  Syraeosans,  B.  C.  413.  Plut.  in  \ 
Mtc^  iimefd,  4»  Ac—Diol.  12.  IIL  The  i 


father  of  liic  orator  Demosihenes.  Be  was 
very  ncn,  and  eui^uyed  an  immense  atunber 
of  slaves,  in  the  oaatness  uf  a  aword  caller. 

PtiU.  in  I)eWL 

Demt Lus,  a  tyrant,  who  tortured  the  philoso- 
pher Zeno.   Pint,  de  l^Me.  Bep. 

DkodItos,  an  Athenian  who  opposed  the 
cruel  resolutions  of  Cleon  against  the  captive 
pr isomers  of  Mityleue. 

DsacruAUAi,  a  general  of  Sparta,  celebrated 
fof  his  miliury  exploits.  He  took  nine  diftreai 
cities  in  eight  days,  and  freed  Chcrsonesus  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  bv  building  a  waU 
across  the  country.  He  lived  B.  C.  309.  DM 
H.—Xenoph.  Uist.  Grac.  1,  &c. 

DuooRAS,  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher.  Hu 
father's  name  was  Teleclytus.  From  the  great 
est  superstition,  he  became  a  mo^  uiicauijuer* 
able  atheist:  beeaose  he  sawaman,  who  laida 
false  claim  to  one  of  his  poems,  and  who  per- 
jured himself,  gu  unpunished.  Uis  great  im- 
piety and  blai^Demies]»ovDked  his  countrymen, 
and  the  Areopagites  nromised  one  taknt  to  him 
who  brought  bi^  heaa  before  their  tribunal,  and 
tw  )  if  he  were  produced  alive.  He  lived  aL>uui 
41G  years  before  Christ.   Cic.  de  Mat.  D.  1,  c. 

•23,  1.3,  c37,  Ac— Fol.  fliix.  I,  c.  1.  U. 

An  athlete  of  Rlu)  !'^s,  ICO  yc  irs  h-Cn-:  the 
Christian  era.  Pindar  celehraLed  his  aierii  in  a 
b««utiful  ode,  still  extant,  which  was  written  in 
golden  letters  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.   He  saw 


his  three  sons  crowned  the  same  dajrjit  Olympia, 
^PluL  in  PeL—Paus.  6,  c.  7. 


and  died  ihroutjh  excess  of  joy.  (Xc 


Diltja,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  first  insti> 

tuted  by  Numa.  He  was  never  permitted  to 
swear,  even  upon  public  trials,  Varro.  L.  L. 
4,  c.  15. — DionfS.  2.—Liv.  1,  c.  80. 

DiAMAvnoOsis,  a  festival  al  Sparta,  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name  «<rp 
r ,  i  „  i.-i  y  m;k,  from  wkipping,  because  boys  were 
whipped  before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  These 
I)  ivs,  called  Bomonicte,  were  originally  frechorn 
Spartans;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  ages,  lliev 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  i^enerally  of  a  slavish 
origin.  Thii  operation  was  performed  by  an 
officer,  in  a  severe  and  unfeeling; manner;  and 
that  no  compassion  should  be  raised,  the  priest 
sttKxl  near  the  altar  with  a  stnall  li:;ht  statue  of 
the  goddess,  which  suddenly'  became  heavy  and 
inaopport^e  if  the  lash  or  the  whip  was  mora 
lenient  or  less  risrorous.  The  parents  of  rhe 
children  attended  ihe  .solemnity,  an  1  exhorted 
them  not  to  commit  any  thing,  either  by  fear  or 
groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconian 
education.  These  flaeeltations  were  so  severe, 
that  the  hl(>i>l  [T'lshed  in  ;ir  ,t"use  torrents,  and 
many  expired  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  with« 
out  tttterfnv  a  craan.  or  betraying  any  marks  of 
fear.  Such  a  death  was  reck  me  J  very  honour- 
able, and  the  corpse  was  buried  wilh  much  so 
lemaitf,  with  a  trarland  of  flowers  on  its  head. 
The  origin  of  this  festival  is  unknown.  Sam<> 
supiMse  that  Lycursfus  first  institated  it.  Ores- 
tes first  introduced  that  barbamns  ciisroni.  nfi-T 
he  had  brought  the  stntue  of  Diana  Ta  Ki.>-4 
into  Ot«eeei  There  is  another  IraJitioa.  w*:i-h 
mentions  that  Paasanias,  as  he  was  oTer-n-r 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  befv  re  he 
easged  with  Mirdonius  was  suildenh  attacked 
bv  a  number  of  Lvdians  who  disturbc*!  *i»e  sa- 
crifice, and  were  at  last  repelledvilh  ^«tf  ai  d 
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almiea,  tb»  onlf  weapons  with  whieh  tbe  Lace- 

djrnoninns  wctv  provided  at  thnl  ninmi  nt.  In 
cocnmeinoraiiun  ot°tbis,therelure,  ibat  whipping 
of  boys  van  jiiKiUKed  ai  Sparta,  and  after  that 
the  Lydian  processioo. 

DuaiA,  festivals  in  honoar  of  Japiter,  at 
Athens.  They  received  their  name,  ar  ;  ru 
««i  Tin  aantt  from  JupiUr  and  misfo^rtune,  be- 
eaoee,  bjr  making  anplicaiions  to  Jupiter,  men 
obtained  rriipf  iromineir  wisfnrtyaes,  and  were 
deliverca  irom  dangent.  During  ihjs  festival 
things  of  all  kinds  were  exposed  to  sale. 

DtcxARCBVs,  a  Messenian,  famotis  for  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  hiMory,  and  mathe* 
mati'vs.  IIu  ^va^  uri.:  uf  Ahstotle's  disciple^i. 
JNuthiog  reaiaiQ^or  his  numerous  compositions. 
He  had  composed  a  history  of  the  Spartan  re- 

Eublic,  which  was  publicly  read  over  every  year 
y  order  of  the  magistrates,  fur  (be  improve- 
nent  and  instruction  of  youth. 

DicBNKOs,  an  Egjrptian  philosopher  in  the  age 
of  Augu^us,  who  travelled  into  Scyihia,  where 
he  ingratiated  him.scif  with  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  hts  iostructions  soltened  the  wildness 
and  rusticity  of  his  maanen.  He  also  gained 
snch  an  inmienee  over  the  multitude,  that  they 
destroyed  all  the  vines  which  grew  in  their  coun- 
try, to  prevent  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  the 
w'jiaeoceasioDed  among  Ihem.  Hewroteallhis 
Maafimsand  his  laws  in  abook,  thai  they  might 
not  lose  the  h':n._'fil  of  them  aOer  In'-;  (\>:}\[h. 

DiCTiTOR,  a  magistrate  at  Rome,  invested 
with  regal  aothority.  This  officer,  whoie  ma- 
gistrao'  «;eems  to  )iave  been  borrowed  from  the 
custoni-s  of  the  Albans  or  Latins,  wtw  first  cho- 
sen during  the  Roman  wars  against  the  Latins. 
The  consols  beinf  unable  to  raise  liarces  for  the 
defimce  of  the  state,  becaorn  the  piebewns  re* 
fused  to  cn'i^t  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  they  had  contracted  with  the  patri- 
dans,  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a 
new  magUt rate, with  alKolute  and  uncontrollable 
power,  to  take  care  of  the  state.  The  dictator 
remained  in  office  for  six  month.s;  aAer  which 
he  was  again  elected,  if  the  a^hirs  of  the  state 
aeemed  to  be  desperate;  bat  if  tranquillity  was 
rc-C'^'ablishet!,  he  generally  lai  1  d  v.  n  his  power 
bi'fore  'he  time  wa«  expired.  He  ifnew  no  su- 
perior in  the  republic,  and  vren  the  laws  were 
TObjected  to  him.  Hf  was  called  dictator,  be- 
cause dictvs,  named  by  ih?  consul,  or  (^iioniam 
dictis  riiis  'parrfjdt  fnpiilvf.  because  the  people 
implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  named 
by  the  eoasol  in  the  night,  rwA  ista^  and  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  ati2nri(^,  thons^ 
sometimes  he  wtu  nominated  or  recommended 
by  the  people.  As  hb  power  was  absi^ute,  he 
could  proclaim  wnr,  lew  forces,  conduct  them 
aeatnst  an  enemv,  and  di.sband  them  at  pleasure. 
Fie  puni.shed  as  he  pleased  :  and  from  hi««d€ci- 
«i(m  there  was  no  appeal,  at  least  till  later  tioics. 
He  was  pteeded  %  M  Ifetom,  with  the/haear; 
durtn«r  his  fidmrnt'^frrt'inn ,  t1'  n'her  ofllccrs ex- 
kjepr  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  were  stwpended, 
and  he  was  the  master  of  the  reptMie.  But 
amidst  all  this  independence  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to^o beyond  ih*  borders  of  Italv.  and  he 
was  ilways  fjtiliL'i'd  lit  march  on  f<vi(  in  hi'-:  i-x- 
pcdttjons;  and  he  never  eotild  ride,  in  difficult  | 
and  labo^oiM  wafehes,  wf thottt  piwfMvsHf  nl^  I 

•ninmp  a  formil  li^nvi'  from  thi"  ff^'T'l*''.    This  ' 
so  respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  ftrst  I 


ages  of  the  repoMie,  became  odious  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Ca?sar ;  and 
atier  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roman  t^enate, 
on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  % 
decree,  which  for  ever  atler  forbade  a  dictator 
to  exist  in  Rome.  The  dicuiior,  as  soon  as  elect- 
ed, chose  a  subordinate  oflicer,  called  bis  master 
uf  hov^Q^  imgisUr  equHmm.   This  officer  w^as 
respectable,  Mit  he  was  totally  sofawrvient  ta 
the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  could  do  nothing 
without  his  express  oitier,  though  he  cnjoypd 
the  prirtlege  oiusingahorse,  and  had  the  same 
insignia  as  the  proetors.   This  subordination, 
however,  was  some  time  aAer  removed ;  and 
durmg  the  second  Punic  war  the  master  of  the 
horse  was  invested  with  a  power  ^ual  to  thai 
of  the  dictator.  A  second  dictator  was  also  cho» 
.sen  for  thr  electinn  of  rnnrrii^rates  at  Rome,  af- 
ter the  bailie  of  Canuce.    The  dictatorship  wat 
originally  eonflned  to  the  patricians,  but  the  pie 
beians  were  aHerwards  admitted  to  share  it 
Titns  Latins  Flavns  was  the  first  dictator,  A 
U  C  ?63.    Dionys.  Ilal^Clc^  df  Ug.  3.- 
IHo.—FM.  inrab.—Apjna».  3.— Po/y*.  3.- 
Paitft.  fi,c  m—Ietr.  I,  e.«,  1. 9,  e.  18,  Ld 
c.  57, 1. 9,  c.  38 

DicTTB,  a  Cretan,  who  went  with  Idomenetv 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  snpposed  that  he  wrott 
a  history  of  this  oelehtatea  war,  and  that  at 
his  deatn  he  ordered  it  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb. 

w'iiric  it  remained,  tdl  a  viLiIoiU  earthquake  ill 
the  reign  of  Nero  opened  the  monument  when 
he  had  been  Imried.  This  convulsion  of  th» 
earth  threw  out  his  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  found  by  some  shepherds,  and  aller- 
wards  carried  to  Rome.  This  mysterious  tra- 
ditioQ  is  deservedly  deemed  Ahuloos  |  and  the 
hiMory  of  the  Troian  war,  whkh  is  vow  extanl 
as  the  compasition  of  Dictys  of  Crete,  was  cott* 
posed  in  the  15ih  century,  or,  according  10 
others,  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  fiUM^ 
attributed  to  one  of  the  followers  of  Idomenens. 
The  c<iition  of  Diclys  is  by  Mascllus  Venia, 
■l!o.  Mediol.  1477. 

DtMA  Lex,  dt  SwmptiintSf  by  Didios,  A.  U. 
C.  606,  to  restrsin  the  expenses  thai  attended 
puMir  fi'^-rival^  nnd  rnrcrrninTnents,  and  limit 
the  number  of  guests  which  generally  attended 
them,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Italv.  By  it,  not  only  those  who  received 
eiiesis  in  these  festive  meeting's,  but  the  giiCStS 
themselves,  were  liable  to  be  fined.  It  was  an 
extension  of  the  Oppian  and  Fannian  lawst. 

Dtmos,  I.  s  governor  of  Spain ,  conquered  by 

Sertorius.    Phil  in  .^W-f  TT  A  Ttmn  v  ho 

brought  Cajsar  rhe  head  of  Pomney'si eldest  son. 

PltU.  III  A  t,'(»vemor  of  Britain,  tmdar 

Claudius.  IV.  Julianas, a  rich  Roman,  who, 

aOer  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bornehl  the  empire 
which  the praJtoriiiiis  had  expose  i  lo  ^nlr,  A.  D. 
190.  His  great  hixurjr  and  extrsvagance  ren« 
dered  hin  odfonst  stnd  when  ha  t^sAMcd  to  pay 
the  monev  which  h  hrxd  rromised  for  t^c  impe^ 
rial  purple,  thesoldiers  revolted  jigainst  hiro,and 
pat  him  to  death,  after  a  short  reigD.  Sevieraa 
was  made  emperor  after  him. 

IMnn.  called  also  Elism.  a  daughter  pf  Belt», 
K'in?  of  Tvre.  who  married  Sichc!)'^,  or  Pi  ^hnr- 
ba.s,  her  node,  who  was  priest  of  Hercottt. 
l^vawaNoa  .who  Mwoceded  to  tha  ttiroBes'f  T|rvw 
after  Belns,  murdered  Sichrr'nt,  to  ert  prWes- 
sioa  of  the  immense  riches  whieh  he  ] 


anil  Dkl'i  I'lSCCMibolaic  fur  ibe  Loss  uf  a  hu>baud 
whom  iendexlj  iov«^|and  by  whom  she  was 
equally  esteemed,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  settle- 

meoL,  with  a  aumlx-r  of  Tyrian>,  to  wiioin  the 
cruelty  of  ihc  lyiaui  became  udiuu^.  Accurdiug 
tOHMne  accouotii,  she  threw  into  the  tica  (he 
richesof  hei  }iUNb;iiKl,wiiiciiPyt(ijialion  sogreai- 
iy  desired ;  aud  by  lujd  aiiiiicc  compelled  the 
ships  to  fly  wiiii  her,  that  had  come  bv  order  of 
Uie  tyraot  lo  oUata  ibe  hcbcs  of  Sicbieus.  A 
storm  drore  her  fleet  on  the  African  coast,  and 
,sho  bought  of  the  ialiabitHiiii  as  iiuicli  hiud  as 
cuuUl  bo  coveied  by  a  buil^  hide  cut  luioUioues. 
Upon  this  piece  of  land  she  built  a  citadel  call- 
eu  liyrsa,  {Vid.  IJyrsa,)  and  the  increase  uf 
puijuluiiun,  and  the  rising  commerce  among  her 
sobiects,  soon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city 
aaa  ih«  boandarMs  ul'  her  douunions.  Her 
beaaif,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enienirise, 
gdineiJ  her  maii y  ;ulmiri'r> ;  and  licr  suhjocis 
wUUed  to  cumitei  Iter  to  maty  larbas,  kmg  of 
liaaretania,  who  threatened  them  wUh  a  dread- 
ful war.  Didi>  boijged  three  iiionths  lo  give  her 
decisive  answer;  aad  during  ihai  time  she  erect- 
ed a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wishing,  b>'  a  solemn 
ncrifice,  to  appeaw  ibe  manes  of  Siefaaus,  to 
wliamaliehaa  promised  eternal  fidelity.  When 
all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed  herself  on  the  pile 
u  presence  of  her  people,  and  by  this  uncom- 
Boo  action  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  valiant 
woman,  insieatUof  Elissii.  According  to  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  the  death  uf  Dido  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  departure  of  iGneas,  of  whom  she  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  she  could  not  ob- 
tain as  a  husband.  This  poetical  Action  rppre- 
sents  ..Eneas  as  living  in  tne  ae^e  of  Dido,  and 
introduces  an  anachronism  of  near  300years. 
Dido  left  Ph4BiUcia247  years  aAer  the  Trojan 
war,  nr  the  a?e  of  .Erieas,  that  is,  about  9.53 
years  B.  C.  This  chronolosrienl  error  proceeds 
not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poets,  bat  it  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Horace  :^ — 

"  Auifaman  yqu^rf,  tnif  uhi  concenirnlui  f>n  <^r  " 

While  Virgil  deserilK's,  in  a  beautiful  episode, 
the  desperate  love  of  Dido,  and  the  submission 
of  iBneas  to  the  will  of  the  gods;  he  at  the 
same  time  gtven  an  explanation  of  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  republics  of  Rome 
and  Caithage,  and  informs  his  readers  that  their 
mutual  enmity  ort?inaied  In  thetr  vtry  first 
foundation,  and  was  apparently  kindled  by  a 
more  remote  cause  than  the  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  of  two  flourishmg  empires.  Dido,  aAer 
her  death,  was  honoured  a-s  adeiiy  bv  her  sub- 
jects. Juslim.  IB,  c.  4,  &c. —  PaUrc.  1,  c.  6. — 
Virg.  .En.— Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  3.— Hfr<nrf. 
l.'^Affun*.  Akx^^OrM.  4.  Ikrodian. — 

DTdymch,  a  scholiast  on  Homer,  sumamed 
XrtX^Krfon  flourished  B.  C.  40.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  boofai,  vhieh  are  now  lost.  The 
editions  of  his  commpntariesarf*  fhrit  m  2  vols. 
9ro.  VenuL  apud.  Aid.  15^28,  and  thai  of  Paris, 
•iO.1530 

DiiNECca,  a  Spartan,  who,  upon  hearing, 
bdbre  the  iMdrie  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per- 

aianr-  wprf  so  numerous  that  their  arrows  would 
d^ken  the  lipht  of  the  son,  t^jserired,  that  it 
wouM  be  a  great  convenience,  for  they  then 
siMMild  fight  in  the  shade.    Herodol.  7,  e.  236. 
DouaoatM,  aGreelc  omtor,  son  of  Sostratus, 


and  dLM:iple  to  Tbeophrastus,  at  Athens.  H« 
acovutvd  much  money  bis  wnyositioBa,  and 
suff«*red  himself  to  be  bnbed  bf  tw  memtfli  <4 

the  Atheiiiai)-.,  3()7  H.  U.  Of  t>4  of  his  orm- 
iiuns,  only  ihri:e  rciuatn.  Cic.  de  Orat.  3,  c.  S8L 

DiNocuAREs,  an  architect,  who  finished  the 
temple  Diana  at  EphesiiB,  aAer  it  had  been 
burnt  by  Hiusiraiui. 

DiNocRATKs,  I.  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
wrbo  proposed  to  Alexander  to  on  mount  Atlum 
in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding  a  city  in  one 
hand,  and  in  tlte  oUiei  a  basin,  into  which  all 
the  waler»uHiie  muutiUiiu  should  empiy  ihem- 
.selves.  This  project  Alexander  rejected  as  too 
chimerieal,  but  heem[>K'ved  the  lalen!.-  ul'  the 
ar^iitt  iji  building  and  beaualyui^  Alcxajudiia. 
He  began  to  buUd  a  temple  in  honour  of  Ars»« 
noe,  lay  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis,  in 
which  he  intended  to  snspeml  a  statue  of  the  ' 
ijijeen  by  means  of  loadstones.  Hi>-  death,  and 
that  uf  his  royal  patron,  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  future  asr?^  PUn.  7,  c  37. — Mar- 
ceil.  33,  c.  ^.—Plui.  in  Alex.  II.  A  Mes- 

senian,  who  behaved  with  great  effeminacy  and 
wantonness.  He  defeated  PhilapoMnen,'  and 
put  him  to  death  B.C.  183.  PbtLim  #tena. 

l^is  '■  "(CHLR,  a  Syracii-^an.  who  compoMd  14 
comedies.    jEiian.  de  Anim.  6,  c.  53. 

DiNON,  the  father  of  Cliiarchus,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Persia  in  Alexander's  ajje.  He  is 
esteemed  a  very  authentic  historian  by  C.  ^'ep. 
in  Conon. — Plut.  in  Alex. — Dieg. 

Di6«i,SA,  iiestivals  in  the  ^uinf  at  Menx% 
in  honoorof  Dioeles,  who  died  in  the  defence 
of  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  wn  '  n, '  tI  v  at- 
tached. There  was  a  contention  on  his  lomt^, 
and  the  youth  who  gave  the  swe<  iest  kiss  wan 
publicly  rewar  l  d  '"ith  a  irarland.  TbeoerttttV 
has  described  them  m  bis  1-2  IJifiL.  v.  37. 

Diocr.Es,  I.  a  general  of  Athens,  &c.  Po?yan. 

5.  II.  A  eomic  pod  of  Athens.  UL  An 

historian,  the  first  Oneian  who  ever  wmce  con* 
'  •'•-ninE:  the  oriijin  of  the  Romans  and  th»*  fab- 
ulous history  of  Romulus.   Piui.  in  Rom.. 
IV.  One  of  the  four  brothers  placed  over  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  by  Archelaus,  &c.  PtUv-^n.  t». 

DiocT.rnANT7s,  I.'(Caius  Valerins  Joviussa 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  bom  of  an  otM«cure 
£unily  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  fim  a  oonnnQn 
seedier,  and  t»v  merit  and  hemv^tmllr 
rose  to  the  offiee  of  a  general,  and,  at  the  deT.h 
of  Numerian,  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple.  In  his  high  station  he  rewarded  the  vir- 
tues and  fidelity  of  M-tVimnn,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  subonimnte  officers  in  the  armr, 
by  making  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He 
created  two  subordinate  emperom,  Coastaatina 
and  Oaleriiis,  whom  he  called  Casars,  whilst 
heclaimed  frr  hin-i  I  frmd  his  colleague  th^^  su- 
perior title  of  AngHslus.  Diocletian  h.os  been 
celebniied  for  Irb  mllitarv  virioes :  and  thou^ 
he  was  naturallv  iinpoli^hri^  hv  education  and 
study,  ^ct  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing with  true  genius.  His  cruelty,  howevei^ 
against  the  followers  of  Christianity  has  heen 
deservedly  branded  with  the  appellation  of 
boundrd  ['.[Tinnv  and  indolent  wnninnne-^.s  Af- 
ter he  had  reined  31  years  in  the  greatest  pro9> 
perity,  he  puUicIv  i^icatedthe  cnmn  at  Nieoik 
media,  on  thf  first  of  May,  A.  D.  3<Vt  rtni^  r©. 
tired  to  a  private  station  al  Salona.  Maxuoi*a 
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hm  eoUe«gae,fonowed  his  eanuvj^,  bat  not  from 

voluntary  choice;  and  when  be  some  time  after 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  ambition  ot  Diocleliaii, 
and  persuade  him  to  reassume  the  imperial  pur- 
ple, he  received  for  answer,  that  Diocletian  took 
now  more  delight  in  cultivating  his  Utile  garden , 
than  he  fonnrrly  i-njoyoil  in  :i  palace  when  his 

Kwer  was  extended  over  all  the  earth.  He 
«d  nine  years  after  hi* abdication,  in  the  great- 
est security  and  enjoyment  at  Salona,  and  died 
in  the  (>bth  ^ear  o(  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the 
trat  sorereign  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 

Ewer;  a  philosophical  resolution,  which,  in  a 
er  age,  was  imitated  hy  the  emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  of  Ger  many. 

Di6DOao«,  I.  an  hutorian.  samamed  Sieulms, 
became  be  was  bora  in  GKcily.  He  wrote  a 
histor)'  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Media,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Carthaue.  which  was  divided  into  40 
book^,  frf"  which  tilv  15  are  eztsot,  with  some 
few  fragment!;.  This  valuable  composition  was 
the  woiTr  of  an  accurate  inquirer,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  all  the  places  uf  which  he  has 
made  mention  in  hi.s  hi-story.  It  wns  the  labour 
of  90  years,  though  the  greater  part  may  be  con- 
sidered ns  nn'hiiif^  tr.ore  than  a  judiciouscompi- 
lation  from  Berasas,  Tim«us,  Tbeopompus, 
Csllisthenes,  and  others.  The  author,  however, 
is  loo  credulous  in  some  of  his  narrations,  and 
oAen  wanders  far  from  the  truth.  His  style  Is 
neither  elegnnt  nor  too  lalj^mred  ;  but  of  great 
sinq^icity  and  unaffected  correctness.  He  often 
dwellii  too  long  upon  fhbnloos  reports  and  tri' 
fling  incidents,  wnile  events  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  history  are  treated  with  brevity,  and 
sometimes  passed  over  in  silence.  His  manner 
of  reckoning,  by  the  Olympiads  and  the  Roman 
consuls,  will  be  found  very  erroneous.  The  his- 
torian flourished  about  44  years  B.  C.  He  spent 
much  lime  at  Rome  to  procure  informalioD  and 
autbentleatehfohistorieal  narrstions.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  ist?int  of  "Wr^^cling,  Q  vols. 

fol.  Amst.  1746.  IT.  A  stoic  philosopher,  pre- 

cep<or  to  Cicero.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  house 
of  his  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  various 
branrhes  of  Greek  literature.    Cic.  in  Brut. 

DiootsBs,  T.  a  celebrated  cynic  philosopher 
of  Sinope,  banished  from  his  country  for  coio- 
inf  fkKe  noDey.  From  Sinope  he  retired  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  the  di^riplc  of  An- 
tT*lhenes, -who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cynics. 
Antisthenes,  at  first,  refused  to  admit  him  into 
hi"  house,  and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick. 
Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke,  and  said, 
Strike  me.  Antisthenes.  bat  never  shall  you  find 
a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  roe  from  your 
presmee  while  there  \%  anv  thing  to  be  learnt, 
aBTinfbnnarion  to  be  mined  from  your  ronvcr- 
MROO  aild  acquaintance.  Such  firmness  re- 
eommended  hhn  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became 
hi<  mf»sf  devoted  pupil.  Tic  drr«-:s«id  himself  in 
the  ?-armenl  which  distinguished  the  cynics, 
tin  i  u  n'.ked  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  on  his 
head,  which  served  him  as  a  hou.se  and  a  place 
of  repose.  Such  singularity,  joined  to  the 
gr^nf'-  !  ronlompt  for  ri'-b'  ',,  m>on  £,'nincd  him 
reputation;  and  Alexander  the  Great  conde- 
ecended  to  Tisit  the  philosopher  in  bk  Mb.  He 
asked  Piorrenes  if  there  was  any  thinir  in  which 
be  could  gratifv  or  oblige  him.  Get  out  of  mv 
■nnshine,  was  the  only  an«wer  which  the  phi- 
MophtrgtTe.  Saehaaindepeadeaceof  mind 


so  pleased  the  oMMSdi,  ibit  ha  taitat  t» 

courtiers,  and  said,  "  W^e  I  not  Alexander^  i 
KouUl  wish  to  U  LHogencs."  lie  was  uuce  aoid 
as  a  slave  ;  but  his  magnanimity  so  pleased  his 
master,  that  be  made  bim  the  preceptor  of  his 
children  and  the  guardian  of  his  estates.  After 
a  lite  spent  in  the  greatest  miser)'  and  indigence, 
he  died  B.  C.  3iM,  in  the  9tiih  year  of  his  age. 

 n.  A  HUne  «  Babylon,  disciple  of  Chryb 

sippus.  He  went  to  Athens,  and  was  sput  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  Cameades  and  (Jri- 
iolaus»  185  jeaia  before Chnsu  Hediedintha 
68th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of  the  most 
exemplary  virtue.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
strangled  by  order  of  Antiochus,  king  ot  Syria, 
for  speaicio'g  disrespecUUUy  of  lus  family  in  ooe 
of  his  treaSset.  Q^MI.  1,  e.  1;— Afjbm.5^e. 

11  — Cjc.  (U  c.  51.  III.  Laertius,  an 

Epicurean  philosopher,  bom  in  Ctlicia.  Uo 
wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers^  la  tCB  books, 
.still  extant.   This  work  contain^  an  aeemata 

account  uf  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  is 
replete  with  all  their  anecdotes  and  particular 
opinions.  It  ).s  compiled,  however,  without  any 
plan,  method,  or  precision,  tbottgfa  uoeh  neat> 
ness  and  coticis«-nfss  are  observable  ^through 
the  whole.  In  this  multifarious  biography,  the 
aalbor  doeinot  seem  particularly  partial  to  any 
sect,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  Potamon,  ol 
Alexandria.  Diogenes  died  A.  D.  222.  The 
best  editions  of  bis  works  are  ttiat  of  ^Tnb(u 
mios,  3  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1693^  and  that  of  Lips. 
8vo,  1759. 

DronNTTfs,  a  philosopher  who  instmcfed 
Marcus  Aureliu!»  in  phihjsophy  and  in  writing 
dialogues. 

DioMKDES,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deipbyle,  was 
king  of  iEtolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  engaged 
Hector  and  £neas,  and  by  repeated  acts  of 
valour  obtained  much  military  glory.  He  went 
with  TTlv^^n-^  to  steal  the  Palladium  from  the 
temple  uf  Minerva  at  Trov,  and  a.ssisted  in  mur- 
dering Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  carrying 
away  his  horses.  At  his  return  from  the  siege 
of  'I'roy,  he  lost  bis  wav  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  lander!  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panion plundered  the  cuuntr}-,  and  lost  the  TnK 
fan  Palfsdinm.  During  his  long  abcsence,  his 
wife  ^T^jriale  forgot  her  marriage  vows,  and  Di- 
omedcs  rcsfilvcd  lo  abandon  his  native  country. 
He  came  to  tli  n  part  of  Italy  which  has  Iven 
called  M.rj^ii  i  Gin  ria,  where  he  built  a  city, 
called  Ar:;yripa,  and  marrie<l  the  daughter  of 
Daunus,  the  King  of  the  country.  He  died 
there  in  extreme  old  age,  or,  nccoi^iing  to  a  cer- 
tain tradition,  be  perished  by  the  hand  of  hw 
father-in-law.  TTis'^^nth  was  greatly  lamented 
by  his  companions,  who.  in  the  excess  of  their 
erief,  were  changed  intobi rds  rrsemblinif  swsns. 
The^e  birds  ln')k  fl::^h'  into  a  neirhbotiring 
island  in  tbc  A<iiia!ir,  and  became  remarkable 
for  the  rnmen<"-s  with  which  they  approached 
the  Greeks,  and  for  the  horror  with  which  they 
shunned  nfl  other  nations.  They  sre  called  the 
birds  of  Diomedes,  Altars  were  raised  to  Dio. 
medes,  as  to  a  god,  one  of  which  Strabo  men- 
tions  at  Timavus.  Virg.  Mn.  1,  v.  756,  I.  11, 
v.2.13.A'C.— OrtV  .Vrt.  14,  rnh.lO  —Apolhd.l, 
c.  R.  1.  .3,  c.  t.—Hygin.  fab.  97,  112,  and  1 13.— 
P«wj.8,  c.30. 

DfOK,  L  a  Sjraennn.  sod  of  Hipparinos,  f»> 
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AAd'.  (of  likp>w«r  andabilities.  He  was  related 

to  Dioajrsiiu,  and  oAcq  advised  hitn,  together 
•viih  the  philosopher  Plato,  wlu),  ai  his  request, 
>md  ooow  to  reside  at  tbe  Uiaui's  cuun,  to  lay 
aside  tliAfftipieme  power.  His  great  popalaritj 
rendered  him  odiuus  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyraDt, 
who  banished  him  to  Greece.  There  he  collect- 
ed ■  miinerotis  tont,  and,  encouraged  by  the  in- 
^uencc  of  his  name  and  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
im',  he  resolved  to  free  his  country  from  tyranny, 
fle  enlered  the  port  of  Syracuse  only  with  two 
ah^i  and  in  three  dan  reduced  under  bis  powe r 
an  eminre  whieh  had  alreadr  fdbristed  fin- fiHy 
years,  and  which  was  guarded  by  500  ships  oi" 
war,  and  100,000  forn  and  10,000  horse.  The 
lyrani  fled  tu  Corinth,  and  Dion  kept  the  power 
in  his  own  hands,  fearful  of  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  some  of  the  friends  of  Dioaysius.  He 
was,  however,  sharaefuliy  betrayed  and  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  familiar  frienda.  called 
CalUeraiea,  or  Callipus,  354  years  befoie  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  i>5ih  year  of  his  a^e,  and 
fimr  YCBLts  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus. 
His  deatli  waa  oalrenaUy  lanented  by  the  83^- 
racusans,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
meraorj^,  Diod.  16. — C.  Nep. invitd.  II.  Cas- 
sias, a  native  ot'Nicaea  in  Biihynia.  IIis  liithorV 
name  was  Apronianos.  He  was  raised  to  the 
greateat  oOees  ofaiate  in  the  RooMn'empire  by 

Pertinax  and  his  three  successor?.  Naturally 
food  of  study,  he  improved  htm.self  by  unwea- 
ried application,  and  was  ten  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  Rome,  which  be  made 
public  in  80  books,  after  a  laborious  employment 
of  12  years  in  coinposinfj  it.  This  valu  iMtj  !iis- 
tory  began  with  the  arrival  of  JSneas  in  Italy, 
ana  was  cootinaed  down  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror  Alexander  Severus.  The  S4  first  books 
are  totally  lost,  the  20  following  are  mutilated, 
and  fragments  are  all  that  we  possess  of  the  last 
90.  In  the  compilation  of  his  extensive  history, 
Dion  proposed  to  himself  Thucydides  for  a  mo- 
del ;  but  ne  is  not  perfectly  liappy  in  his  imita- 
tion. His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  oar- 
taiions  are  jndieknnly  managed,  and  his  reflec- 
tions learned ;  h'M  upon  the  whole  he  is  err  lii- 
hras,  and  the  bi;;o;ed  slave  of  partiality,  sniire, 
and  flattery.  He  inveighs  agains  the  republi- 
can principles  of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  extols 
the  cause  of  Caesar.  Seneca  is  the  object  of  hi  ^ 
satire,  and  he  represents  him  as  ilebatic!ieil  ami 
licentious  in  his  morals.  Dion  flourished  about 
the  330th  year  of  the  Chrj.stian  era.  The  best 
ediiioti  of  his  works  is  that  of  Rcimarus,  2  vols. 

fol,  Ilamb.  1750.  111.  A  famous  Christian 

writer,  surnamed  Ckryso.wm,  Ac. 

DioNVfu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus 
atnonjf  the  Oreeks.  Their  form  and  solemn  it  v 
were  fir -it  introdiiceil  into  Greece  from  Eirviii  !)v 
a  certain  Melampus,  and  if  we  admit  that  Rac- 
ehns  ia  the  same  aa  Ua,  the  Dionyaia  of  the 
Greeks  are  the  same  as  the  festivals  celebrated 
by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Isls,  They  were 
obserred  at  Athens  with  more  aplendottr  and 
eereQumiooaaaperaiition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece.  The  years  were  numbered  by  their 
celebrati  in.the  archonassi.sted  at  the  solemnity, 
and  the  priests  that  officiated  were  honoured 
with  the  mostdigaiiled  seats  at  thepoblic  gameti. 
At  first  thev  wpr«»  pe]ehmted  with  ereat  simpli- 
city, and  the  lime  was  consecrated  to  mirth.  It 
was  than  nmtltobrin  j  a  vemA  of  wine  adom- 
430 


ed  with  a  vine  branch,  afier  which  loUowed  a 
goat,  a  basket  of  figs,  and  the  The  u-ur> 
.ship|>ers  imitated  in  their  dress  and  actioos  the 
poetical  ficuoiw  ronwrning  Barrhns.  TJm7 
clothad  dkamsdm  bilhwBslcini^  line  liven,  and 
mitres;  they  carried  thyrsi,  drums,  pipes,  ^  d 
flutes,  and  crowned  themselves  with^&rl&n(i&  of 
ivy  vine,  fir,  &c  Soow  imitatsd  Sifcaas.  Pan, 
ana  the  Satyrs,  by  the  imcouth  manner  of  their 
dress  and  their  fantastical  motions.  Some  rode 
upon  asses,  and  others  drove  the  goats  to  slaugh- 
ter for  the  iscrifios.  In  thwmsniwr  bothaexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  snd  ran  shoot  the  hiU.<« 
and  conntry,  nodding  their  heads,  dancinir  :n 
ridiculous  postures,  aiid  fiUingthe  air  with  h.Je- 
oQs  shrieks  and  shouts,  and  crying  aloud,  Evoe 
Bacchei  lol  lol  Evoe!  lacchel  lobacche? 
Cvohe!  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  called  Xtctw^ofMi,  who  carried  the 
or  Mugiad  «s»  of  Bacchus:  wuhoot  their  a»- 
leodsaee  none  of  the  festirau  of  Bwduis  were 
celebrated  with  doe  solemnity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  eod  is  often  called  auiht^.  The  le»> 
livals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable. 
The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  were  the 
Dionysia  a^x*^"*^^*^  ^  Limnae  in  Attica.  The 
ohiot'  perstjns  that  officiated  were  fourteen  wo- 
men, called  ytftfth  vewnabU,  They  were  ap- 
poiattd  by  one  or  the  arehons,  and  before  their 
appointment  they  solemnly  took  an  oath,  beforv! 
the  archon  or  his  wife,  that  their  bodywas  free 
from  all  poUotion^— ->Tlie  greater  Dionysia, 
sometimes  called  a<ri»«  or  ra  mt'  oin-,  as  b«'in!» 
celebrated  wUkintkecity,  were  the  most  l'am<»as. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding.——The  less  Dionysia,  sometimes  call- 
ed TSMf'aypMf,  becanae  celebrated  m  (kt  comm 
try,  or  from  \nift  a  winepress,  were  :o 
all  appearance  a  preparation  for  the  greater  fes- 
tivals. The^  were eeldirsted  in  autumn.—^ 
The  Dionysia  /jfaMovia,  observed  at  Branron 
in  Attica,  were  a  scene  of  lewdness,  extrava- 
gance, and  debauchery.  The  Dionysia  *  rc- 

mX  M  were  observed  by  the  Athenians  io  hoooor 
of  Baechos  Nyetelins.  It  was  unlaw  fal  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  seen  or  done  during  the  cele> 
bration.  The  Dionysia  called  '^|l•>^pxy^^t.  be- 
cause human  victims  were  offered  to  the  god,  or 
because  the  priests  imitated  the  eatins  of  rate 
flesh,  were  c^ebrafed  with  much  solemn ir v. 
The  priests  put  serpents  in  ll.rir  hair,  and  by 
the  wUdness  of  their  looks,  and  the  oddiiv  <U 

their  actions,  they  feigned  insanity.  TThe 

Dionvsia  mti'htn  were  vearly  observed  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  the  children  wholiad  been  instructed 
in  the  music  of  Philoxenus  and  Timocheas, 
were  introduced  in  a  theatre,  where  they  cclo» 
brated  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  by  enierlnininip 
the  spectators  with  soni^s,  dances,  and  Jirlcient 
exhibitions.  There  were,  b«iides  these,  others 
of  inferior  note.  There  was  also  one  oinerred 
ever>Mhree  years,  called  Dionysia  rmrrfwica,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bacchus  instituted  it  himself  ia 
commemonaion  of  his  Indisn  expedition,  in 
which  he  .«pent  three  yeart.  There  is  olso  an- 
other, celebrated  every  fifth  year,  as  mentioned 

bv  the  scholiast  of  Aristophnne-s.  AH  these 

festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine.  wei>e  ce- 
lebrated the  Greeks  with  irreat  liecnfioo*. 
ne>s,  nnr!  ^hev  contribiitfd  much  to  the  c-ornio- 
tion  of  m  jrals  among  all  ranks  of  people.  They 
were  aho  introduced  into  Toscany,  and  ttom 
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AaMlltAMM.  ABoog  the  Romans  both  Mies 
pronu9eiioi»1]r  joined  in  the  celebrauon  daring 
the  darkness  of  night   The  drankenness,  the 

dttuiuclicry-,  and  impure  actions  and  indulgen- 
ces, wiiich  soon  pievaiied  at  the  solemnity,  call- 
ed aloiidlbrtlkeuMerfefCBoe  of  lliemutfe|  and 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus  and  U. 
Martius  PbiUppus,  made  a  strict  examination 
ooDcemingthe  propriety  and  superstitions  forms 
of  the  Bacchanalia.  The  disorder  and  pollu- 
tion vhich  was  practised  with  impunity  by  no 
less  than  7000  votaries  of  either  sex,  was  be- 
held with  horror  and  astonishment  by  the  con- 
n^;  and  (he  Bacchanalia  were  for  eter  ban- 
ished from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  .senate. 
They  were  again  reinsiituied  there  in  length  of 
time,  Int  not  with  such  licentu)usncs.s  as  before. 
Ainfp.  ti»  Bace.-~  Virg.  Mn.  11,  v.  737. — Diod. 
4.— Odd.  MW.  3,  r.  6»3, 1. 4.  v.  391,  1. 6,  t.  5H7. 

DiONYsiLs,  1st,  or  the  elder,  was  son  of  Ilcr- 
m Derates.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  wars 
vhicb  the  Syracasans  carried  on  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
power  lodged  m  his  hands,  he  made  him<*elf  ab- 
solute at  Syracnse.  To  strengthen  himself  in 
his  asarpation,  and  acquire  pofMdafiqTt  he  in- 
creased the  pay  of  the  toMien,  and  recalled 
those  that  had  been  banished.  He  vowed  eternal 
enmity  against  Carthage,  and  experienced  va- 
rious successes  in  his  wars  against  that  republic. 
He  was  ambitions  of  being  thought  a  pnet,  and 
his  brother  Theodoms  was  commissioned  to  go 
to  Olympia,  and  repeat  there  some  verses  in  his 
•ame,  with  other  competitot^  for  the  poetical 
prizes.  Ris  cxpectatioas  were  frtntiated,  and 
nis  poetry  was  received  with  grwins  and  his.<?es. 
He  was  not,  however,  so  un.succes8ful  at  Athens, 
where  a  poetical  prize  was  publicly  adjudged  to 
ore  (if  bis  compositions.  This  victor>'  imvehim 
more  pleasure  than  all  the  victories  he  had  ever 
obtained  in  the  field  of  battle.  His  tyranny  and 
emelty  at  home  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  snl^ects,  and  lie  became  ao  raspicidus, 
that  he  no  .'■nilmittedhiswifeorrbiMrfn  tobis 
private  apartments  Without  a  provi<^us  examina- 
tion of  their  gnrmenw.  He  never  trusted  his 
head  to  a  barber,  but  nhvays  burnt  bis  heard. 
He  made  a  subterraneous  cave  in  a  rock,  said 
tobe  still  extant,  in  the  form  of  a  human  ear, 
which  measared  80  feet  in  height  and  250  in 
length.  It  was  called  the  ear  of  uionysios.  The 
«kj;inil-  of  this  sub'.erran'^nns  rave  were  all  ne- 
ces-varily  directe<i  to  one  common  tympanum, 
which  had  a  communication  with  an  adjoining 
room  where  Dionysiu.«?  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  hear  whatever  was  said  bv  those 
whom  his  suspicions  andcnieltj  had  confined  in 
the  apartmei;ts  above.  The  artists  that  had 
been  employed  in  making  this  care  were  all  put 
to  death  ny  order  of  the  tyrant,  for  fear  of  their 
revealing  to  what  purpose  a  work  of  such  un- 
common constrnction  wu  to  be  appropriated. 
His  impiety  and  sacrilege  were  as  conspieu«)ns 
as  his  sasplcious  credulity.  He  took  a  golden 
mantle  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  observing  that 
the  son  of  Satnm  had  too  warm  a  covering  for 
die  smrnner,  and  too  cold  for  the  winter,  and  he 
placed  one  of  wool  instead  He  also  robbed 
jElsculapius  of  bis  golden  beard,  and  plundered 
the  temple  of  Proserpine.  He  died  of  an  indi- 
gestion, in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  3r>«i. 
after  a  reign  of  98  yean.  Anthors,  however, 


am  ilrided  aheat  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  a  violent  death. 
Some  suppose  that  the  tyrant  invented  the  eata^ 
pulUi,  an  engine  which  proved  of  infinite  service 
for  the  dischargingof showers  of  darts  and  stones 
in  the  time  of  a  siege.  JMed.  13,  14,  ftc.» 
Justin.  30,  c.  1,  (S:c  — XenopA.  Hint.  Grac.-^ 
C.  Nej^.  'l\mol.—Flut.  in  Diod,  The  se- 
cond of  that  name,  snmamed  the  younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysins  the  1st,  by  Doris.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Dion,  his  hrolber-in-Iaw,  he  invited 
the  i^ilosopher  Plato  to  his  court,  ui.der  whom 
heitodiedrorawhile.  Tbephiknopheradriaed 
him  to  lay  aside  the  supreme  power,  and  in  his 
admonitions  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  Dion. 
Dionysins  refused  to  consent,  and  soon  sAer 
Plato  was  seized  and  publicly  sold  as  a  slave. 
Dion  likewise.onacconnt  of  his  great  popularity, 
was  severely  abused  and  insulted  in  his  family, 
and  his  wife  given  in  marriage  to  another.  Such 
a  violent  bebavioin'  was  highly  resented ;  Dion, 
who  was  banished,  colleriea  some  forces  in 
Greece,  and  in  three  days  rendered  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant  & 
C.  357.  {Vid.  Dutn.)  Dionysius  /eiired  to 
Locri,  where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  op. 
preNsion,  and  was  ejoi  ted  by  llie  citizens.  He 
recovered  Syracuse  ten  years  allcr  his  expul- 
sion ;  bttt  his  triumph  was  short,  and  the  Corin- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Timoleon,  obliged 
him  lo  abandon  the  city.  Uc  fled  lo  Corinth, 
where,  to  support  himself,  he  kept  a  school,  as 
Cicero  (^isenres,  that  he  might  still  continue  to 
be  tyrant ;  and  as  he  could  not  command  over 
men,  that  he  might  still  exercise  his  power  over 
boys.  It  is  said  that  he  died  from  an  excess  of 
joy  when  he  heard  that  a  tragedy  of  his  own 
fomposiiion  had  been  awarded  wiih  a  poetical 
prize.  Dionysius  wa<  as  cruel  as  bis  fntlier,  but 
ne  did  not,  like  him,  possess  the  an  of  retaining 
his  power.  This  wasscen  and  rem  irked  by  the 
old  man,  who,  when  he  saw  hfs  soii  attempting 
to  debauch  the  wives  of  some  of  bis  subjects, 
asked  him,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  heard  of  his  having  acted  so 
brutal  a  part  in  his  younger  days?  No  (answered 
the  son)  berau^ic  you  were  not  the  soji  of  a  king. 
Well,  my  son, (replied  the  old  man,^  never  shall 
thon  he  the  father  of  a  king.  Jvstin.  '21,  c.  1, 
9,  kc.-^Diod.  15,  Ac.—^fnu.  V.  H  9,  c  ft. 
—Qiiintil.  R.  c.  fi  —  C.  .\rp.   in   Dion.—  Cir. 

Tux.  5,  c.  2.  III.  An  historian  of  Uali- 

eamassuf,  who  left  his  country  and  came  to  re* 
side  at  Rome,  that  be  miirbt  carefully  study  all 
the  Greek  anil  Latin  writers,  whose  composi- 
tions treated  of  the  Roman  history.  He  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned  of  the  age, 
and  derived  much  information  from  their  com- 
pany and  conversation.  AHer  an  unremitted 
application  dtiring  24  years,  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  Roman  nntiqniticM,  in  99  books,  of 
which  only  the  11  first  are  now  extant,  nearly 
containing  the  account  of3l2years.  Hiscotn- 
positi  n  has  been  greatly  valued  by  theancienLs 
as  well  as  the  modems  for  the  easiness  of  his 
stvJe,  the  fWfelitv  of  his  chronology,  and  the  ju- 
diciousness of  his  remarks  and  criticism.  Like 
a  faithful  historian,  he  never  mentioned  any 
thing  hnt  what  wa.«  anthentieated,  and  totally 
di^fimrded  the  fabiilr»tjs  tradirTf>ns  which  fii| 
i  and  disgrace  the  pages  of  both  his  predecessors 
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and  lo..owers.  To  the  merits  of  4w  dcgant 
historian,  Ihoavsius,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
tnatisea,  has  aw>  added  the  equally  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  eloqtienl  orator,  (he  critic,  ' 
and  the  politician.  He  lived  during  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  came  to  Rome  about  30  years 
before  the  Chrtstian  era.  rhe  best  editiuns  of 
his  works  arc  thai  of  Oxford,  2  vols.  fol.  1704, 
and  that  of  RiMske,  G  vols.  8vo.  Lijw.  1771. 

■■  "IV.  A  lyraut  uf  Ueraclea  in  Pooius,  in  the 
aije  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
ol  the  CDnqiieror  and  of  Perdiccas,  married 
Amesiri:»,  the  niece  of  king  Darius,  and  assum- 
ed the  title  of  kiiig.  lie  was  of  such  an  un- 
common corpulence  that  he  never  exposed  his 
person  in  public ;  and  when  he  gave  audience 
to  for»*igti  arnb.^s^aiiors,  he  always  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair,  which  was  conveniently  made 
to  hide  bi$  face  and  person  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  When  he  was  a.slce[)  it  wa-s  impos- 
sible to  wake  him  without  bonug  his  desh  with 

£ins.  He  died  in  the  55ih  year  of  his  age.  As 
is  reign  was  remarkable  for  mildness  and  popu- 
iarity,  his  death  was  severely  lamented  by  nis 
subjects.    He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

and  appointed  his  widow  queen  regent.  V. 

A  writer  in  the  Augustan  age,  called /Vrteirefn. 
He  vvnj'.c  a  very  valuable  geographical  treatise 
in  Greek  lie.xamelers,  still  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  his  treati.'ic  is  that  of  Ilenrv  Ste- 
phens, 4ia  1577,  with  the  scholia,  and  that  of 
Hill,  8vo.  Lond.  1688.-— VL  A  Christian 
writer,  A.  D.  IIVJ,  called  Aretrpa^iUi.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Antwerp,  2  vols. 

fol.  1(*3^1.  VII.  The  music  master  of  Epami- 

Don  I  as.   c.  jVq».— VUL  A  Celebrated  critic. 

Vid.  f^Jij^i tills. 

DioPHANTfs,  I.  an  Athenian  general  of  the 
Greek  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  Nec- 
lanebu-s,  king  of  Egypt.  Diod.  16.— —It  A 
Greek  orator  of  Mitylene,  preceptor  to  Tib. 

Gracchus.    Cic.  in  Brut.  III.  A  native  of 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  13 
books  of  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  six  are 
still  exianl,  t!ie  best  edition  of  which  i.s  that  in 
folio,  Tolos.'i%  IGTO.  He  died  in  his  Blth  year, 
but  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  place  htm  in  the  reign  of  Augtntas,  others 
nnder  Nero  nnd  the  Antonines. 

DioacontDKs.  I.  a  native  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
physician  to  .Antony  and  Cleopatra,  nr  lived,  as 
iome  suppose,  in  the  age  of  Nero.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  he  applied  him- 
self to  sin  I  .',  an  I  wrote  a  book  upon  medicinal 
herbs,  of  which  the  best  edition  ia  that  of  Sara* 
eenus,  fol.  Franeof  1398.— ft.  A  man  wlio 
wrote  an  tur  )tini  of  the  republic  of  Laccdas 
mon.    A  nephew  of  Antigonus.    Plivl.  10. 

DiOTiME,  a  womm  who  gave  le  lures  upon 
philcMopby,  which  Socrates  attended.  PiuL  in 

Dtpnfi.os,  I.  the  contemporary  of  Mennn  ler, 
was  bom  at  Sinope  in  Pontns,  and  died  at 
Smyrna  in  Tonia.  Hiseomedtes  were  celebrated 
for  their  wit.  sense,  and  pleisnniness;  though 
some  accused  them  of  occasional  dullness  and 
insipidity.   Plantus  took  his  disinn  from  the 

KA^<4<r><  of  Didiiltls.  11.  An  Athenian 

general,  A.  XJ.  C.  3ll.— — Til.  An  architect,  so 
•low  in  fini-ihins'  his  works,  that  DipMla Utr4i9r 
became  a  proverb.   Cic.  ad  fralr.  3. 

Docbiii%  t  miiiof  Tarentnm,  deprived  of  Us 


military  dignity  liy  Philip,  son  of  Arajntas,  ion 
indulging  himself  wuh  hot  baths.  Foifan.  4. 

DoiMiriDM,  the  priesteasat  who  gave  oraetas 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  According 
to  some  iradiiions,  the  temple  waa  originally 
inhabited  by  seven  daughlesi  of  Allts,  wte 
nursed  Bacchus.  Their  names  were  AflibnsiB, 
Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Pyiho,  Plexaare,  CoroniSt 
Tyilie  or  Tyc  hr.  In  the  latter  ages,  the  onu  lca 
were  always  delivered  by  three  old  womeiu 
which  eoatom  was  first  established  when  Jopitar 
enjoyed  the  company  of  Dione,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  receive  divine  honours  in  his  temple 
at  Dodona.  The  Boeotiaiis  woe  the  only  people 
of  Greece  who  received  their  omeks  at  Dodoaa 
from  men,  for  reasons  which  fifcwfts  1.  9,  fully 
explains. 

DohABELUA,  (P.  GoaN.)  I.  a  Roman  who  mar> 
ried  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  During  the  eivfl 
wars  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  J. 
Csesar,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  famous 
battles  at  Pharsalia,  Africa,  and  Munda.  He 
was  made  consul  by  his  patron,  though  M.  As- 
lonv,  his  colleague,  opposed  it.  After  the  death 
of  J.  Ctcsar,  he  received  the  government  of  Sy- 
ria as  his  province.  Caasius  opposed  his  viewa^ 
and  Dolabelln,  for  violence,  and  for  the  asn»> 
sination  of  Trebonius,  one  of  C.Tssar's  mnnler- 
ers,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  repo'ilic  of 
Rome.  He  was  besieged  byCassius  i-i  I^i  -<!i- 
cea,and  when  he  sew  that  all  was  lost,  he  killed 
himself,  in  the  97kh  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
of  a  small  stature,  wnich  gave  ormsion  to  his 
father-in-law  to  a.sk  him  once,  when  be  entered 
hLs  house,  who  had  tied  him  so  derrrty  to  his 
sword. — -JI.  Another,  who  conquered  the 
Gauls,  Etrurian.s,  and  Boii,  .at  the  lake  Vadi* 
moms,  B.  C.  883.- — The  family  of  the  Dola- 
beUn  disUDgnisbed  themselves  at  Rome,  and 
one  of  dieoi  (L.  Com.)  eenqnered  Lnswmia, 
B.  C.  99. 

DoLOM,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Euraedes,  famous 
for  his  swiftnesi.  Being  sent  by  Hector  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seized  oy 
Diomcdes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
situntion,  sclfcmes,  and  resolutions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, with  the  hove  of  escaping  with  his  lifck 
He  was  pat  to  deam  by  Dioraedes,  as  « irailob 
Hmner.Il.  10,  v.  311.— r/rir.  .  F;).  19^T.349,Aik 
 II.  A  poet.    Vid.  Susarion. 

DoMiNTcA,  a  danghlerof  FMrmiiisi,  who 
ried  the  emperor  valens. 

DoMin*  Lrx,  dx  Relisrione,  was  enacted  bv 
Domiims  Ahenobarhiis.  the  tribune.  A.  U.  C. 
650.  It  iraiLsferred  the  right  of  electing  priests 
fWmi  the  college  to  the  people. 

DoMm*  Lovnisi.a  Roman  ladv,  who  boasted 
of  her  del)au -heries.  She  was  the  wifeof  tht 
emperor  Domitian. 

DomTtianus,  Tiius  Flavius,  son  of  VespostSB 
and  Flavia  Domatilla.  made  himself  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  death  of  his  Iiroiher  Titus,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  destroyed  by 
pohon.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised 
tranqtiiUitv  It  the  people,  but  their  expe'-taiioos 
were  soon  frustrated,  Domitian  became  cruel, 
and  gave  wav  to  ince^uoas  and  unnatural  in* 
duigence-H.  He  commanded  himself  to  be  called 
God  and  Lord  in  all  the  papers  which  were 
presentetl  to  him.  He  passed  the  irreiiesi  prirt 
of  the  day  in  catching  flie^and  killing  them  with 
a  bodkin:  m  thtt  it  wis  wittily  «ns«ei«d  tf 
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latter  part  of  his  reign,  DumiUuo  Urc^ime  sus- 
picious, and  his  anxieties  were  increased  by  the 
predictioos  ol'aitiolagei%tmtitiU  more  poignant- 
ly bjr  the  stings  (rfrcmone.  He  wassodistmst- 
lul,  even  when  alone,  that  round  the  terrace, 
where  he  usually  walked,  he  built  a  wall  with 
shining  stone,  that  from  them  he  might  perceive, 
as  in  a  looking-glass,  whether  any  body  followed 
ban.  All  these  precautions  were  unavailing; 
he  perished  by  tho  hand  of  an  assaano,  the  8th 
of  September,  A.  D.  S^,  in  the  45th  jms  of  his 
•maodtheloth  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  twelve  Caesars.  He  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  learning;  and  in  a  little  treati.se 
widebhe  wrote  upon  the graaceare  which  ought 
to  be  taken  of  the  hair,  to  prevent  baldness,  be 
displayed  much  taste  and  elegance,  according  to 
the  observations  of  his  biographers.  After  his 
death  he  was  paUklv  deprived  by  the  .senate  of 
dl  the  boBonn  wliicB  had  been  pro(Vi.<«e]v  heap- 
ed upcm  him,  and  even  hi^  bodv  was  lef\  in  Iho 
open  air  without  the  honours  of  a  funeral.  This 
dagraee  might  proceed  from  the  resentment  of 
the  senators,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  terror  as 
well  as  to  ridicule.  He  once  ass^-mbled  thatan- 
eust  body  to  know  in  what  vc-^el  a  torbot  might 
be  most  cootreaienUj  dressed.  At  another  time 
Ihe7  reeelvedft  tenet  fanritation  to  a  feast,  and 
when  they  tfrited  at  the  palace,  they  were  in- 
trodnced  into  a  large  gloomy  hall  hung  with 
black,  and  lighted  with  a  few  giimraeringtapers. 
In  the  middle  were  placed  a  number  nf  rnlTins, 
on  each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
some  one  6f  the  invited  senators.  On  a  sudrlcn 
a  Domber  of  men  borst  into  the  room,  dothed 
io  black,  with  drawn  swords  and  ftmitnir  torch- 
es, and  after  they  had  for  some  time  terrified  tbo 
guests,  they  permitted  them  to  retire.  Such 
were  the  amusements  and  cruelties  of  a  man 
trho.  in  the  first  part  of  his  roirn,  wns  Ifioked 
upon  as  the  lather  of  his  peopleand  the  rcstorerof 
learning  and  liberiv.  Stut.  in  vil&.—Eulrop.  7. 

DoMhiuuit  I.  (FiaTia,)  a  woman  who  mar- 
ried Vespasian,  hf  whom  she  had  Titm  a  vear 
^er  her  ma^rinr:l^  and  11  vi^nrs  .tT't  nomitian. 

II.  A  niece  of  the  emperor  Domftian,  by 
•fhom  she  was  banbhed. 

DoMiTiu«  DnMm,lNfs,  I.  a  ^etiernl  of  Dio- 
letinn  in  EsrpL  He  assumed  the  imperial  pur- 
ile  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  288,  and  supported  th-- 
iignitjr  of  emperor  for  about  two  yenm.  He  died 
•  riolent  deatn.— Tf.  Lneins.    Wid.  ASnnhnr- 

♦w<:  ITT.    Cn.  iT!nohnrli'is,  a  Roman  con«nil. 

who  conquered  Bituitns  'he  Gaul,  and  left  20.000 
•f  die  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  snd  took  SROD 
priwners.— ^IV.  A  grammarian  in  the  reiun  of 
Adrian.  He  \ras  remarkable  for  hi'«  virrnesand 

his  melan'^h'^lv  dispnsirion.  V.  A  Roman 

who  revolted  from  Antonv  to  Aajrostus.  He 
WM9  It  <he  battle  of  PbarsafTa,  and  fhrr^  Pom- 

Oejr  to  fight  bv  thf  m'TC  ^^r^  '  of  his  ridiciil''. 

 VI.    The  father  of  Nero,  famous  for  his 

mollies  and  debaucheries.    Swel.  t»  Net.  

VII.  A  tribune  of  the  peomte.  who  conqtiprw? 

the  Allobroges.  Phtt.  VfTT.  A  consul,  dnr- 

in  z    ho«!e  consulate  p*»ace  was  concluded  with 

Alexaiuler  king  of  Epinis.   Liv.  8,  c.  17.  

nC.  A  eonsnl  onder  Catieofa.  He  wrote  some 

few  things  now  lo»t.  X.  A  Latin  p'>''f,  ci^lcd 

also  Marsns,  in  the  age  of  Horace.  He  wrote 


Afer,  an  orator,  who  was  preceptor  to  Gluintil- 
lan.  He  disgraced  his  talents  by  his  adulation, 
and  by  i^acttsing  the  arts  of  an  inlormer  vadm 
Tibenns  and  his  soceessora.  Re  was  made  • 

consul  by  Nero,  and  died  A.  D.  5I». 

Dona  TVS.  .£ui;8, 1,  a  grammarian  who  iloo 

risbed  A.  D.363.  II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia, 

a  promoter  of  the  Donaiists,  A.  D.  311.  III 

A  bishop  of  Africa,  banished  Iroin  Carthage  A. 
D.356. 

Donao,  (C.  Fabiosi)  a  Roman,  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  the  poeseasion  of  the  Oanls,  is- 
sued from  the  capitol,  which  was  then  be^ic.Ted, 
to  go  and  offer  a  sacntice,  which  was  to  be  oilier- 
ed  on  mount  Cluirioalis.  He  dressed  himself  in 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
the  statues  of  his  country  gmls,  pas,sed  through 
the  guards  of  the  ent  iny  without  betraying  the 
least  .signs  of  fear.  Yf^w  he  bad  fioiabca  his 
sacrifice,  be  returned  to  the  capitol  irarootested 
bv  the  eiicmv,  who  were  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, and  did  not  obMruct  his  piis^nge  or  molest 
h  is  saeriflee.  1x9.  &,  c.  46. 

Darus,  a  son  of  Hellen  and  Orseis,  or,  ac^ 
cording  to  others, of  Deucalion,  who  left  Phihio- 
lis,  where  his  father  reigned,  and  went  to  rsfike- 
a  settlement  arith  some  of  his  companionsaear 
monorOffa.  The  country  was  called  Doris^aidi 
the  inhabitants  Dorians.    Ilrrod^l.  1,  c.  SI^Ae^ 

Dosi  vDAs,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  piece  of  flocii^ 
in  the  form  of  an  altar  (^MfMc)  wneb  Tlaoe^ 
tus  has  imitated. 

Draco,  I.  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens^ 
When  heexercised  Iheofficeof archoB,hemade 
a  code  of  lavs,  B.  C.Cg,  for  the  nee  ef  the  cit- 
izens, which,  on  account  of  tbeir  si wai  itji ,  were- 
snid  to  be  written  in  letters  of  bViod.  By  them, 
idleness  was  punLshed  with  as  nucik  severity  as 
marder,  and  death  was  denomteed  against  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other.  Socft  a  eooc  of  rigo- 
rous laws  gave  occa.sion  to  s  certain  Athenian 
to  ask  of  the  Icgi.slaiDr  why  he  was  so  ^r  vrre  in 
his  punishments;  and  Dracogave  for  answer, 
that  as  the  smalleat  irauNtrsMea  bad  m^peared 
to  him  deserving  death,  he  ponld  not  find  anr 
punishment  more  rigorotis  for  more  atrocious 
crimes.  These  laws  were  at  fivM  enforced,  but 
ihev  were  often  neglected  on  account  of  their 
extreme  severity,  and  Solon  totallr  abolished 
r!ic'r .  i\trf'pt  thai  one  which  pnni^hcd  ;\^mnrder- 
er  with  death.  The  popularity  of  Draco  was 
uneomtnon,  bnt  the  gr«itttaA»  of  bis  admifers 
pnn-cd  fatal  to  him.  When  once  he  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  he  wa.s  received  with  repeated 
applause,  and  the  people,  according  to  the  cus^ 
torn  of  the  Athenians,  showed  their  respect  to 
their  lawgiver  hv  thnrwine  garments  upon  hiw 
This  was  done  in  siir-?i  pn 'fiision.  that  Draco 
was  !iooo  hid  under  them,  and  .smothered  by  tibo 
(00  trreat  wnetatioii  of  bs  citiiCMk  JPffaf.  ^ 
Sn'. — TT.  A  nmnwbofesinieieitPlMeliav* 

sic.  hi.  df  M»nc. 

Dmvrw.  Vtd.  Part  TTT. 

Dnf  M  jJ  cars,  a  famous  robber  of  Chios.  Wbeik 
a  pricf  was  upon  his  head,  he  ordered  a 
vfMinT  man  to  cut  it  off  md  go  and  receive  the 
m  nev.  Such  an  uncommon  instance  of  gene* 
rmitV  so  pleased  the  Cbtans,  tbat  they  ndM  • 
''^mnle  to  his  memory  and  hcwomad  fate  ma 
<z.A.   AiAn.  13. 


Drob:l,i.a  Lim,  a  daughter  of  Gt•rIr.nn:'aI^ 
and  i^trippina^  iaiDous  lur  ite  r  dcba  uclici  i«>  ULil 


DuiLUCt  Nkpob,  C.  a  Boman  ccmsoil,  Um 
firsl  wbo  oblaioed  a  victory  over  tbe  naval  pow- 


Her  brother  Caligula  wa»  m> .  er  of  Cvtbage,  B.  C.  960.  He  took  50  of  the 


iciiderly  attached  to  her,  ihni  in  a  »!nngeic)u«-  ill 
ne&h  he  made  ber  heiress  ul  all  his|io»e»u>ii>, 
and  commaiidcd  that  she  ^huuUi  Micceed  hitn  in 


ir.cmy's  ships,  and  was  honoured  with  a  nnval 
iriumph.Uie  first  that  ever  appeared  at  Kvme. 
The  Mnale  icwarded  his  valour  by  permiitinc 


the  Roman  empire.  She  died  A.  D.  iii  ibe  j  him  to  have  music  playing  and  torches  Ughled, 
23d  year  of  her  age,  and  wa.s  deified  by  hei  l)ro-  j  at  the  public  expense,  every  day  while  he 


Iber  Calii;iil;i,  w     survivrd  honor  some  uii.e. '  at  supper.    There  were  some  medals  struck  js 
DaOao,  an  un&kiUul  bisriormn  and  mean  usu-  j  commemoration  of  this  victory,  and  there  atiB 

ihey  couM  nut  exists  a  colmnD  ai  Bodbc^  wbidi  vas erected  ta 


ter,  who  obliced  hb  debtors,  when 

Jay  hitn.  to  hear  him  read  hii  rmif  osiiiun*,  .o 
raw  from  them  praii^es  and  ilattery.  liorai. 
I,^<^<.3,  v.86. 

DaCaw,  L  a  son  of  Tiberius  and  VinFania, 
who  made  iiimself  famoiu  by  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  in  the  provinces  ol  lllyricum  and  Pun 


!l.e  oi-casiaB.    C!ie.  A  Stuej-^TatiL  Amm.  1, 

DiMNoRix,a  powerful  chief  among  the  iBdili* 

Oo.  BeU.  G.  1,  c.  9. 
DcRis,  an  historian  of  Samos,  who  flonrMicd 

B.  C.  257.    He  wrote  the  life  of  Agathotles  of 


uooia.  He  was  raised  to  ibe  greatest  honoUl^  i  Syracuse,  a  treatise  on  tragedy,  a  history  of 
of  the  state  by  his  father,  but  a  blow  whieh  he  |  Maredonia,  Ac.  Strab.  I. 


jntve  If  Sqaniis,  nn  audacidus  libcrtinp,  pri'V  td 
his  ruin,  bejanus  corrupted  Livia,  the  ;te  ol 
Dittsos,  and  in  ooojanetioD  with  her  he  caused 

him  lo  be  poisoned  by  a  eunuch,  A.  D.  23  

il.  A  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippiun,  who 
t-njoycd  offices  of  the  greatest  trust  uudi  r  Til  e- 
ttiis.  His  enemy  Sejanns,  however,  eflected 
lAt  ruin  by  his  innntiailons ;  Drasos  was 
ttiKvi  by  '1  ibcrius,and  deprived  of  all  nliment. 
He  »'as  found  dead  nine  days  after  his  con fine- 
itrf-nt,  A.  D.  33.  III.  A  .son  of  the  emperor 

Iaiui4\i:i,  who  died  by  swallowinga  pear  thrown 

in  the  air.  IV.  An  ambitious  Koman,  grand - 

lather  to  Cato.  He  was  killed  for  his  seditjons 
conduct.  Paterc,  1,  c  13.  V.  Livius,  fa- 
ther oT  Jalia  AvgoMa^  was  intiroate  with  Bni- 
aikl  killed  himselrwith  him  after  the  bnitle 
of  PhilippL  IMierc.  2,  c.  71.  VI.  M.  Li- 
vius, a  celebrated  Ronan,  who  renewed  the  pro 
iMk>alsof  the  Agratiaa  laws,  which  had  proved 
ratal  to  the  Graochi.  He  was  murdered  as  be 
entered  his  ho«5»t,  though  he  wa.s  attended  w  iili 
a  nnmber  of  clients  aM  Latins,  to  whom  be 
bad  proposed  the  privikges-of  Roinan  eitl»ni.<i, 

B.  C.  190.    Cic.  4id  Tier.  4,  c.  12.  VII  Nero 

Claudia.*:,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Neixi  and  Livin, 
adopted  by  Augustus.  He  wasbfOtlwr  to  Ti 
berius,  who  was  sAerwards  made  emperor.  He 
greatly  «ifrnalized  himself  in  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  against  the  Rhopli  and  Viode- 
lici,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triamph.  He  di^ 
^  a  Ml  (Von  his  horse  in  the  SOth  year  of  his 
age,  B.  G.  9.  He  left  three  children,  Germani- 
cus, Lim,  and  Claudius,  W  his  wife  Anton  la. 

Ihcn  -  VIII.  Cains,  an  historian,  who  I  i  n 

one  day  missed  fVom  tne  cradle,  was  fouiul  the 
next  on  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  with  his 

dee  turnetl  towards  the  .«;un.  The  plebeian 

Ihmily  of  the  Drasi  produced  ejeht  consuls,  two 
censors,  and  one  dictator.  The  snmame  of 
Dru^i«:  wfts  piven  to  the  family  of  the  Lirii,  as 
son>e  suppose,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gftuliriiiaiderof  that  name.  Virg.  in  G,  ^En.  v. 
834,  aieiitions  the  Drusi  among  the  illustrious 
Romans,  and  that  perhaps  more  particularly 
becausethe  wife  of  Aufrusius  was  of  that  family. 

Dnuia  Lex,  was  enacted  by  M.  Duilliirs,  n 
tribune,  A.  V.  C  904.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  th<!  Roman  people  without  its 
Irftones,  or  to  ci^ate  any  new  magistrate  wilh- 
•ota  sufficient  cause.  Ltr.  3,  r.  55.— —Anoth- 
er, A.  U.  C.  392,  to  repulate  whi»»  tfiterest 
ooght  to  be  paid  for  money  lent. 
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Dn  MviBi,two  nciMe  patricians  at  Rotne,  first 
aj}H.inted  by  Tarqum  to  keep  the  Syl'jllicc 
hi  uks,  which  veresttpposed  to  contain  the  intc 
ol  the  Roman  empire.   These  sacred  book% 
were  plaeed  in  the  capilol,  and  secured  in  a 
rl-t  >i  under  the  ground.    1  hev  were  consulted 
but  seldom,  and  only  bv  an  order  of  the  senate, 
when  the  armies  had  been  defeated  in  war,  or 
when  Rome  termed  to  be  threatened  by  an  inva- 
sion or  by  secret  .'^editions.    These  pnesis  ccn- 
i!nn.>d  in  their  original  iMtitQtioil  Ull  the  year 
XJ^C.  388,  when  a  law  was  nroposed  by  the  tri- 
hines  to  increase  the  numner  to  ten.  Some 
time  after  Syllainrrenscd  them  to  fifteen,  known 
by  tbenarocofCLuindeceoiviri.— There  were 
also  certain  magbtratesatRome,  called  I>iiiiim> 
rt'ri  perdiulUtmfs  five  rapit^Us.     They  were 
first  created  by  TuUusHostilius,  for  trying  such 
as  were  aoeneed  of  treason.  This  office  waa 
abolished  as  unnecessary,  but  Cicero  complains 
of  their  revival  by  Labienus  the  tribune,  OraL 
pro  IfaHr.    Some  of  the  commanders  ci  the 
Roman  vessels  were  also  called  Duumviri, 
especially  when  there  weic  two  together.  They 
were  first  created  A.  TJ.  C.  542.    There  were 
also  in  the  municipal  towns  in  the  provinces 
i\vo  magislintes  cnlled  Dumviri  mvmicipaUs. 
They  were  ehoeoi  from  the  Centurions,  and 
their  office  was  moch  the  Mime  as  that  of  the 
two  con^ul'^  nt  Rome.    They  wore  som<"times 
preceded  by  two  lictors  with  the  fasces.  Their 
magistracy  eonttnoed  Ibr  five  yeais,  on  which 
account  they  hate  been  called  QMnfuienmltt 

rna^istratus. 

Dymwb,  one  of  Alexander's  officers-  He 
conspired  with  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
against  his  master's  life.  The  conspimcy  was 
discov«i>ed,and  Dymnus  stabbed  him.«ielf  before 
he  was  bnnight  before  the  king.  CuH.  6,  c  7. 

Dymmai,  n  brather  of  Cekus,  wbo  insiiiii- 
ted  the  myatniet  of  Cera  nt  Cdca.  ^ams,  % 
c.  14. 

DTiantwe,  an  AAeokn  nvclMMi.  Pawa.4 


,  a  festiral  m  honour  of  ApoUoat 
Aihenn,  eln  the  nercndi  day  of  erery  lunar 

month.  Ti  was  u.^ninl  to  sing  h^'mns  in  honour 
of  the  god,  and  to  carry  about  bonyhsof  laureL 

 There  was  also  another  of  the  sarne  name^ 

celebntetl  bv  private  families  the  WeiiJl  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child. 
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EcH£CKATC8,  A  Thcssaliao,  who  u^ered  vio- 
Jeoce  to  I'ho'b.i.s,  tlie  prieste^  of  Apotlo^  tem- 
ple of  Delphi.  From  lliis  circumstance  a  de- 
cree was  made,  by  which  nu  wumon  ad- 

tnitu-a  to  (be  oflioeof  pncMevbeAweUieageof 

My.    IhotL  4. 

Ectt^Mts,  I.  an  Aretdian,  who  conquered  the 
DorianH  when  they  endeavoured  lo  recover  Pe- 

lo|K»ine$us  under  Uyllus.  Fmns.  b,  c.  5.  11. 

A  king  of  Arcadia,  who  joined  Ariaiomeiica 
against  the  Spartans. 

Ei  iiKsTRiTva,  a.son  of  Agis  1st,  king  of  Spar- 
ta,  who  succeeded  Jiia  fttter,  B.  C.  lOSti  Bt- 
wdeL  7,  c.  9M. 

EvnoN,  I.  the  fktber  of  Androauidie,  and  of 
seven  Mjns,  was  kinp  of  Thebes  in  Cihcia.  He 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  From  him  the  word 
iSitwtma  is  applied  to  his  relations  ordcacend> 

UU8i   Uonur.  11.  1'2.  11    I  he  commander 

of  the  Athenian  fleet  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians under  Clyum,  near  Uie  Ecbimdea 
Diod.  la 

Eoitltu  MAZiMtLta,  a  woman  vbo  aeeoB> 

panied  her  husbaiid  into  bani.shoient  Wider  Ne- 
ro, &.C.    TacU.  Ann.  15,  c.  71. 

EuApanStu,  a  festival  in  honoar  of  Diana 
the  Huntre^.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was 
luailc  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  cia^«{,  and  oflered 
lo  the  goddess.  It  owed  its  institution  to  the 
following  circumstance ;  when  the  Phocians  bad 
been  aeverelj  beaten  bjr  the  Theamlians,  they 
resolved,  by  ihc  persuasion  of  a  certain  Dei- 
friiaoins,  to  raise  apile  of  comlmsiible  maienab, 
and  bom  their  wimtchttdren, and  etTects,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  by  (he  women,  wiio  de- 
creed Deiphantusa  crown  for  hi.s  magnanimity. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared,  twfora  IMV 
fired  the  pile,  they  engaged  tteir  enemiea,  and 
Ibagbt  With  such  desperate  fury,  that  they  total- 
ly routed  thctn,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
In  commemoration  of  this  unexpected  aoccess, 
this  festival  was  instituted  to  Diana,  and  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity,  s<i  that  even 
one  of  the  months  of  the  year,  March,  was 
called  £laphebolioD  from  this  circumstance. 

EtJUcntA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
<lf  Argos.  Slie  first  incited  her  brother  Orestes 
10  revenge  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
hiitmother  Cl^temnestra.  Orestes  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  friend  Pylailes,  and  she  became 
mother  of  iwosons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her 
adventures  and  misfonunes  form  one  of  the  in- 
teresting traji^edies  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Bih 
tin.  fnb.  125!. — Paus.  %  c.  16.— JSKom.  F.  B. 
4,  r  26,  Ac. 

Ei.KCTHYoN.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Ei.fa'siviA,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourifi  vear  by  thaCeleans,  Phliasinns.  as  also 
bv  the  Pheneata,  Lacedaemonians.  Pnrrhasians, 
nii<l  r'retans;  but  more  pariicularly  bv  the  peo- 
nle  of  Athenii,  every  fifth  year,  at  Eleusis  in 
Attiea,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Eomolpns, 
B.  C.  1356.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece ;  whence  it 

often  called  bf  wnf  of  eminence  fmmifta,  the 
myUerUs.  If  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance 
opon  his  head,  and  it  was  tmsafe  to  live  in  the 
«me  houae  with  biao.  Socha  wretch  was  pub- 
licly pot  to  an  ignonunknn  death.  Thjanesii- 
fil  waa  tncred  toCirea  nd  PniitrpiBe ;  cfeiy 


thing  contained  a  mystery,  and  Ceres  herself 
was  Imowa  only  by  the  name  of  ayJda,  from 
the  utrrow  nad  grief  («y&>{)  which  she  suflere ' 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  Thi.s  mysterious 
secrecy  was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  to 
all  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  ^  and  il  any  ona 
ever  appeared  at  the  celebration,  either  lateiw 
tionally  or  throtij^h  i^noratice,  without  proper 
introduction,  he  was  anmediately  punished  with 
death.  Persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
initiated  at  this  solemnity;  and  it  was  looked 
u}H.iii  as  so  heinous  a  crime  toneglect  this  sacred 
part  of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
accasations  which  contributed  'jO  the  condemn** 
tion  of  Soeratea.  The  initialed  were  under  the 
more  particular  care  of  the  deities,  and  therefore 
ihcu  life  was  supposed  to  be  attended  with  more 
happiness  and  real  seenritf  than  that  of  other 
men.  1'iiis  benefit  wasnotoolygrantcd  during 
life,  but  It  extended  beyond  the  grave;  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Elv> 
sian  fields,  while  others  were  left  to  wallow  hi 
perpetual  filth  and  ignominy.  Such  as  were 
guilty  of  murder,  though  again.st  their  will,  and 
such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any 
heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  such  as 
were  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled  Hercules,  Castor,  ana  Pollux, 
to  become  citizens  of  Athens^  was  strictly  ob- 
served in  the  fint  agea  of  the  matitntion,  bm  a^ 
terwnrds,  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were 
freely  initiated.  The  festivals  were  divided  into 
greater  and  less  mvsteries.  Thn  Icaawcfe  inat^ 
luted  from  the  following  circumstance:  Hef^ 
cules  passed  near  Eleusis  while  the  Aiheniana 
were  celebratingthe  mysteries,  and  desired  to  be 
initiated.  As  this  could  not  bcdone  becanae  he 
was  aatranger,  and  as  Eomolpns  was  vn wining* 
to  displease  him  on  account  of  his  great  power, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athe- 
nians, another  festival  waa  instituted  without 
violating  (he  laws.  It  was  called  and 
Hercules  was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebra- 
tion and  iniiiated.  These  less  mysteries  were 
observed  at  Agrs  near  the  lliasus.  The  greater, 
were  eelebrated  at  Eleusis,  fVom  whieh  place 
Ceres  has  been  calleil  Eleusinin.  In  later  times 
the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  lo  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at 
Eleusis  without  a  previouspurification  at  AgrBP. 
This  purification  ihey  performed  by  "keeping 
themselves  pure,  chaste,  and  unpolluted  durin" 
nine  days,  after  which  they  came  and  ofiered 
sacrifices  and  prayers,weanng  garlands  (rfflow- 
ers  railed  laftt^a  or  jfitpa  and  having  under 
their  feet  Ku^isr,  JufiUr'i  skin,  which  was 
the  ^n  of  a  victim  olRrad  to  that  god.  The 
person  who  a.ssisted  was  called  \re<ty<n  from 
wSwo,  tcater,  which  was  u.«ed  at  the  purification, 
and  they  them.selves  were  called,  ^wi,  the  ini- 
tialed. A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  Ictf 
mysteries,  tntj  saerifieed  n  soiir  to  Cerea,  and- 
were  admitted  in  the  prealer,  and  the  secrets  of 
the  festivals  were  .solemnly  revealed  to  them, 
from  which  they  were  called  r^o^i  and  imrrai, 
inspectors.  After  this  the  priest, called  If/>c^ar- 
Tirt,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  (o  which 
they  readilv  answered.  After  this,  strange  and 
amazing  objects  preaeoted  themsdvea  ic-  theit 
sight,  iMconsBMea  tad  Iwivliagi  we>a  heard, 
and  th«  liiinUing  mmIom 'wra  nlmtd  bt 
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callel  IT  ;<j,  irUuition.  After  ihi.^,  the  ini- 
tialed were  dismissed  wiih  ihe  barbarious  words 
4f  «>y{  oidmf  The  garments  in  which  they 
were  initiaved  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less 
efficacy  lo  aven  evils  than  charms  and  incania- 
Liona.  '  From  this  circuin>iance,  iherelore,  thev 
were  never  ieft  off  before  they  were  totally  uo^ 
ftir  wear,  aAerwlueh  they  were  appropriated  for 
thildren  or  dedicated  lo  ihe  goddess.  The  chief 
Beison  that  attended  at  the  miiiation  was  called 
Iy^g»ri|t,  the  reveaUr  of  sacred  tiUngs.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  hisomcf  dur- 
ing life ;  though  among  the  Geleans  and  Pniia- 
sians  it  was  limited  to  the  period  of  four  years. 
He  w«s  oihUged  to  devote  tumself  totally  to  the 
SBrvioe  of  the  deitiei;  his  life  wm  ebtste  and 
single,  and  he  usually  anointed  bis  body  with 
the  jaice  of  hemlock,  winch  is  said,  by  us  ex- 
treme oddnees,  to  extinguish  in  a  great  degree, 
the  natural  heal.  Tlie  Hicrophanies  had  three 
auendaaUi;  the  first  wo.'^  called  <3'»atiB;^;of,  Wrch- 
bearer.  and  was  permitted  to  marrr.  The 
second  was  called  a  triftr.  The  third 
admin  Utered  at  the  altar,  and  was  odled  ofwi 

^uti>i.  I'liis  fo-.iivi'.  'Axs  observed  in  the 

month  Baadroouon  on  Bcuteuiber,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  Idth  till  the  SIM.  Dariaf 
that  timr  it  \vn^  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or 
prcbcni  any  petition,  on  pam  of  furfeiiing  a 
thoimnd  drachmas,  or,  according  to  others,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  also  nnlawM  for  those 
who  were  initiated  to  sit  opan  the  vrntr  of  a 
wel!,  [<>  eat  b«;ans,  mullets,  or  weasel-  If  any 
woman  rode  to  Eleusi^  in  a  chariot,  she  wa^ 
ohUged  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgos  to  pay  6000 
drachmaji.  The  design  of  this  law  was  lo 
destroy  all  distinction  between  the  richer  and 
poorer  sorts  of  citizens.  The  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration was  called  ayoMiv,  otmMf,  as  it  might 
be  said  thai  the  worshippers  first  met  together. 
The  second  day  was  called  nXa/c  ftvaai.  to  the 
jfou  that  are  tnitiated,  because  they  were 
eomiiaiMled  to  purifv  themselves  by  batl^ing  in 
the  sea.  On  the  thira  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly 
a  mullet,  were  offered ;  as  also  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleusis.  These  oblations  were  called 
Om,  and  held  so  sacred,  that  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  permitied 
to  partake  of  ;ii  in  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  caAi- 
tm,  htibf  batttt  of  Ores,  was  carried  about  in 
a  consecrated  cart,  while  on  every  side  the  peo- 
ple shouted  Y«i»«  AiftitTto  Hail,  Ceres!  After 
these  followea  women,  called  ct«ofopai,  who  ccr- 
ried  badutt,  in  whidt  were  se!$amum,  carded 
wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pomeirranaies, 
reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &.c..  The  fifth 
was  called  il  ru»  Xa^raduv  ijutoa,  the  i^ch- 

itff  tectum  on  the  fotloviog  night  the  people 
run  about  with  torches  ia  their  rainds.  It  wa.s 
iisual  to  dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend 
which  should  offer  the  biggest  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  travels  of  the  goddess,  and  of  her 
lighting  a  torch  in  the  flamw  of  moant  >Gtna. 
Thir-  siTth  rlav  was  call''  1  1  !■  v  from  Lirchus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
ail  notl^  fai  her  search  of  Proserpine,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand  From  that  circnm.stance  hi<; 
statue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried 
in  solemn  proeessioa  from  the  CeramieiB  to 
IMtiBMi  'IteaMae.withthaiedMiaeooaipa* 
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myrtle.  In  the  way,  nothing  was  heard  but  sing- 
ing and  the  noise  ^f  brazen  keitleii,  as  the  vota- 
ries danced  along.  The  way  throagh  which 
they  issued  frnm  the  ritv  w^ls  called  I cf«  oifi 
the  sacred  rtay  ;  ihc  rciiUug  place,  IcpaoMir,  frott 
a  fig-tree  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  stopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephi- 
ms,  where  they  derided  those  that  pasKd  fay. 
After  they  had  passed  thi,  bridge,  they  entered 
Eleusis  by  a  place  called /i«wri«i|  tmiat,  the«i|»> 
tical  entrance.  On  (he  seventh  day  were  spom^ 
?n  which  ihe  victors  were  rewarded  with  a 
measure  of  barley,  as  that  gram  had  been  first 
sown  in  JQeasis.  The  eighth  day  was  called 
EmUfim lyyj,  becanse  once  iBacnlapiBLai 
hfci  f etui  II  inini  ftiidaanis  to  Athens,  was 
liated  bv  il  c  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It 
became  customary,  therefore,  to  celebrate  them 
a  second  time  upon  thii>,  that  such  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  initiated,  might  be  lawfully  ad- 
mitted. The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  fe^val 
was  called  IlAq  f<«x»o<i  eartheji  vessels,  became 
it  was  nsaal  to  fill  two  sach  vesseb  with  wiae. 
one  of  whkh  being  placed  towards  the  east,  sad 
the  other  towards  the  west ;  which,  aAer  the 
repetition  of  some  mystical  words,  were  both 
thrown  down ;  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  tbe 
ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation.  Soch  was 
the  manner  of  cdebraiing  the  Elensinian  myste- 
ries, which  have  been  deemed  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  c^)served  by  tbe 
Greeks.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
obscene  an  1  il  otjiinable,  and  that  fr  ih'  r  cc 
proceeded  all  the  mvsterioos  secrecy.  They 
were  carried  ftoiDCIeinistoIloiiieiBtheTagi 
of  Adrian,  where  they  were  ob^ierved  with  the 
^me  ceremonies  as  before,  thotigh  perhaps  with 
more  freedom  and  lieentiousnes!!.  They  lasted 
about  1800  years,  and  were  at  last  abolished  bf 
Theodosius  the  Great.  JBlian.  V.  H.  12,  c.3t 
Cic.  de  lAg.  3,  c.  14.— Fm>.  11^  e.  81,  Ae.» 

BuEomftaiA,  a  festivxtl  ceMmted  at  Ptaasi 

in  hononr  of  Jupiter  EHcutherius.  or  the  a«^"«erter 
of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Greece.  Its  institmion  originated  in  this: 
after  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  nnder 
Pausanias  over  Mardonin«5.  the  Persian  general 
in  the  counlry  of  riai  r  i,  an  altar  and  sfatae 
were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutberius;,  who  had 
freed  the  Oreeks  from  the  i3minny  of  the  bar* 
barians.  It  was  further  agreed  upoTi,  in  a 
general  assemWv.by  the  advice  of  A  ristidcs  tht 
Athenian,  that  deputies  should  be  ■  :ii  ttfTf 
fifth  year  from  ibe  different  cities  of  Greei-p  to 
celebrate  EleM'.herin,  fpstivnls  of  liherty.  The 
PIata>Tns  clebraicd  aNo  an  aniversarv  fr^val 
in  memory  oi!  thase  who  had  loeu  their  lives  in 
that  fhtnons  tattle.  There  was  aim  a  fiestivalef 
the  same  name  oTtsnrvcd  by  the  Samian'.,  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also,  when 
they  obtained  their  liberty,  keptaholidaj^wliicll 
thev  rallied  Elmtheria. 

EuEvsis.  and  Euaca,  a  sect  of  philotsophcrs 
founded  bv  Phtcdon  of  Eli.s,  who  was  originally 
a  slave,  bat  restored  to  libeity  lij  Aldbiadcs 

Ei.pjN'icE,  a  daughter  of  Milliades,  who  mar- 
ried a  man  that  promised  to  release  fh>m  coa* 
iawMM  her  hitnifer  and  hiiAti4  vtaE  div 
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taws  of  Athens  had  made  responsible  fur  ihc 
flncimposed  on  his  father.    C.  y^jj.  in  Cim. 

Cmp£j>6cl£s,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  histo- 
risn  of  AgriKemom  in  ffleily,  who  flourished 

444  B.  C.  He  was  the  di^ioiple  of  Telaugc^ 
the  Pythagorean,  and  warmly  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  tmumigratiaD.  Hewmespoeainpoii 

the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  very  much  com- 
mended, in  which  lie  spoke  of  the  various  ixxlies 
whicli  nature  had  given  him.  lie  was  first  a 
firl,  alterwanls  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish. 
mnA  lasiljr  Bmpedocles.  His  poetry  was  bold 
■ndaoimaied.aud  his  verses  were  so  universally 
esteemed,  thai  they  were  publicly  recited  ai  the 
Olympic  garner  with  those  of  Homer  and  He- 
siud.  Empedocleswasno  less  remarkable  for  bis 
humanity  and  social  viriues  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. He  showed  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  iy  ranny,  and  relnsed  to  become  thesovereign 
of  nis  country.  He  ttoght  rhetorie  in  Skily, 
and  ofren  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  hi.s  mind  as 
well  as  the  pains  of  his  body  with  music.  It  is 
reported  that  his  ciriosity  to  visit  the  flames  of 
the  crater  of  iElna  proved  fatal  to  him.  S  tint- 
maintain  that  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  a  god,  and,  that  his  death  might  be  un- 
known, he  threw  himsell  into  the  crater  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  expectations,  how- 
crer,  were  frustrated,  and  the  volcano,  by  throw- 
ing up  one  of  his'  sandaLs,  discovered  to  the 
world  that  Empedocles  had  perished  by  fire. 
Others  report  thai  he  lived  to  an  e.xtremc  old 
a?r,  and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  sea. 
/A  ./  1,  ep.  12,  V.  2Q^Cie.  4»  OroL  l,c  50, 
<fcc  —Dt9g,  in  vita. 

Gmmw,  CL  This  poet,  who  bas  senerally  re- 
ceived the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Rfjinan  sung,  was  a  native  of  Rudia?,  a  town  in 
Calabria,  and  lived  from  theyearof  Rome515to 
68r».  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Sardinia; 
and.  if  Silias  Italicus  may  be  believed,  hcserved 
in  the  Calabrian  levie>,  which,  in  the  year  538, 
CoUonred  Titus  Maolius  to  the  war  which  he 
vn^ed  in  thai  island  against  the  flivoarers  of  the 
Carthaginian  cau.<^;.  AAer  the  termination  of 
Ihc  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve 
yearsin  Sardinia.  Hewasat  length  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cato  the  censor,  who,  in  550,  visited 
Sardinia,  on  retnmiogas  questor  from  Africa. 
At  Ruine  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  vety  fri^gal  manner, 
havinironlv  a  .single  8er▼an^maid  as  an  attend- 
ant. He  instructed,  however,  the  patrician 
youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
B'ing  distinguished  (like  .^Ischylus,  the  great 
father  of  Grcian  tragedy^  in  arras  as  well  as 
letter*;,  he  f  .llowfd  Nl.  Fulviiis  Nobilior  during 
bis  cxpe<liiion  to  JEtolia  iu  564;  and  in  569  he 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  eitf,  tbrongh  the 
favour  of  Cluintus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  Marcus.  He  was  also  pro- 
CBcted  by  the  elder  Seipio  AfricaniLs.  whom  he 
jisaid  to  have  arcompanied  in  all  his  eampaigns. 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sci- 
ptoNasica;  and  the  df<,'ree  of  iminiai  v  sub^^is't- 
mg  between  them  bas  been  characterized  by  the 
ven-knowB  anecdote  of  tbetrsacoeisively  feign- 
ing to  be  from  home.  He  is  snid  to  have  been 
Intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought  on  the 
Oiease  called  Morbus  Articularit,  a  disorder  re- 
•eablanf  the  gout,  of  wbicb  be  died  at  the  aga 


ol  seventy,  ju>i  al'ier  he  had  exhibited  bis  tra- 
gedy of  'i'ilye^te^.  There  is  still  extant  an  e]» 
tapli  on  this  poet,  reported  to  have  been  wri' 
ten  by  himself,  strongly  characteristic  of  tha 
overweening  conceit  and  that  high  estimation  o* 
his  own  laknt.  which  are  said  to  have  tbrmec 
the  ehief  Uenish  of  his  chaneleT»— 


'  Aspidte,  O  civts,  femtEiuA  mmgkut  ft 

Utc  vesirum  panxit  maxmma  facta  patnan. 
Mens  me  la&rimis  deatntf  nee  fwma  JjU^ 


To  judge  by  the  fm;j;nienLs  of  his  works  whieli 
remain,  Enniu.s  greally  .•<ur{)assed  his  predeces- 
sors, not  only  m  poetical  genius,  but  m  the  art 
of  versification.  By  his  time,  indeed,  the  best 
motlels  of  Greek  composition  had  begun  lo  be 
studied  at  Rome.  Eiinius  particularly  professed 
to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  perroade 
his  coimtryroen  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
l^reat  poet  had  revived  in  him,  throtr^'h  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of 
Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accordingly,  we 
lind  in  the  fragments  of  Ennius  many  imitations 
i  t  :he  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  ht>wever,  the 
Greek  tragic  writers  whom  Hlnnius  has  chieflv 
imitated :  and  indeed  it  appears  from  the  frag« 
mcnts  which  remain,  that  all  hi.<  plnys  were  r»- 
ili'T  translations  from  the  dram:Ls  of  Sopliorles 
and  Euripides,  on  the  same  suliject^  winch  he 
has  chosen,  than  original  tragerlies.  They  are 
fnunded  on  the  old  topics  of  Pi  lam  and  Paris, 
Hector  and  Hecuba;  and  truly  Ennius,  as  well 
as  most  other  Latin  tragediam,  seems  to  baTa 
anticipated  Horace's  maxim  : — 

'  RtciaMS  Jtiaam  carmm  deducu  tn  aautf 
Qium  St  proferres  igmela  imdiaafue  primtt,' 

The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of 
which  we  have  slill  consid«  raMe  remains,  was 
his  Annals,  or  metrical  chronicles, devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war. 
These  Annals  were  written  by  oar  poet  in  his 
old  age:  at  least,  Aulus  Gcllius  informs  u"?,  on 
the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  1k»o1i 
was  finished  by  him  in  his  dxty -seventh  year. 
The  Annals  of  Ennin.<  were  partly  founded  on 
those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 

fines,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts 
y  the  guests,  many  centuries  befbre  the  age  of 
Cato,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nie- 
buhr  has  attempted  to  show,  that  all  the  memo- 
rable events  of  Roman  history  had  been  versi- 
fied in  ballads,  or  metrical  chronicles,  in  the  Sa- 
tumian  measure,  before  the  time  of  Ennins; 
who.  according  to  him.  merely  expressed  in  the 
Greek  hexameter,  whiU  his  predecessors  had 
delivered  in  a  mder  strata,  and  then  malicionsly 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  he  considered  as  the 
founder  of  Roman  poetry.  The  poem  of  Eiw 
nius,  entitled  Phagetica,  is  curioos,— as  one 
would  hardly  suppose,  that  in  this  early 
luxur\'  had  made  surh  progress,  that  the  culin- 
ary ai-t  should  have  been  systematically  or  poet- 
ically treated.  All  that  we  know,  howerer,  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  wa*  prepared  or  served 
up,  is  from  the  Apoheia  of  Apuleius.  It  was, 
which  its  name  imports,  a  didactic  poem  OH 
eataUes,  paxticalarly  fish,  as  ApnleinstestUlfS: 
437 


— '  GL  Emu,  r,i,\)  ;iha^e:i  a,  141c  versibusscrip- 
•it,  iaaumeiabilia  pi<>ciiiiii  ucnera  enumerai, 
aoviaeilicel  cui  lose  cugnorai.'  li  ui  u'ell  known, 
that  previoas  lo  the  iime  of  Ennius,  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  both  in  prose  aod  verse  by 
vanous  Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly 
deuuled  in  the  poem  of  Ardwstmus,  the  Epica* 
Teas  3— 

 '  TUbtiri 

Who  sang  of  pauUry,  vtmimn^miuL  land, 

Pt,rl,  and  cook  • 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Apuleias,  that  the 
work  of  Ennius  wasa  dieest  ol  all  the  previous 
books  00  this  solNeet.  Another  poem  of  En« 
nttts,  entitled  Byidtanma,  waa  so  called  be- 
cause ii  was  translated  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on  the  Nature 
of  Thiagi,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato  gave 
:he  name  of  Tinunts  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timseus  the  Locrian.  On  the  whole, 
the  works  of  E^iiius  are  rather  pleasing  and 
interefcting,  as  the  early  blosRotns  of  thatpoetry 
whieh  allenrards  opoied  to  aneh  pernctioD, 
than  estimable  from  their  own  intrinsic  beauty. 
This  applies  to  the  poetical  productions  of  En- 
nius, but  the  most  carious  point  connected 
with  his  literary  history  is  his  prose  translation 
of  tlie  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled, 
Euhemerus  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Messcne, 
a  city  of  Peloponaesos.  Being  sent,  as  he  rep- 
resented,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Cassan- 
der,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came  to  an  Island 
called  Panchaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Pana- 
ra,  he  found  a  temple  of  the  Trvphilian  Jupi- 
ter, where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these,  he  specified  Uranus,  his 
sons  Pan  and  Batnra,  and  nis  4a»t(1iter«  Rliea 
and  Ceres;  as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune, 
who  were  the  oflTspring  of  Saturn.  According- 
ly, the  design  of  Euhemerus  was  to  show,  by 
investii^atinf?  their  actions,  and  recording  the 
places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that  the  my- 
thological deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits 
whieh  tlier  had  confrrred  on  mankind.— a  ays- 
tein  which,  nccording to Meiners  and  Warbur- 
lon,  formed  ihe  grand  secret  revealed  at  the  ini- 
tiation into  the  Eleosinian  mysteries.  The 
translation  by  Ennius,  as  well  as  the  original 
work,  is  lost;  but  many  particulars  concerning 
EuhemLTus,  and  the  object  of  his  history,  are 
meotiooed  in  afr^ment  of  Diodorus Siculus, 
preserved  bjr  BomMhs.  Some  pasnges  have 
also  been  saved  by  St.  Angimtine;  and  long 
onotatiuDs  have  been  made  by  Leetantius,  in 
hSaVm^DtX^OmnHgi^m.  These, sofhr 
as  they  extend,  may  be  regarded  as  the  truest 
and  purest  source  of  mythological  history, 
though  nocnmeli  folknrad  in  oar  modem  Am- 

lASMM. 

Ewmuni,  a  hxoan  adileie  amongthe  friends 

of  iEneas.  He  was  intimate  with  Eryx,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  Dares,  whom  be  con- 

aaered  in  the  funeral  games  of  AneUiai  in 
licily.    Virg.  .«n.  5,  v.  387.  Ac. 
EPiMiNOVDAs,  a  famous  Thcban,  descended  ] 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  BcBotia.    His  father's  i 
•ame  was  Polymnus.  He  has  been  celebrated  i 
te  UipiifM  viMMt  andmililUT  aoeomplish-| 
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meats.  His  love  of  truth  was  so  great,  that  he 
never  disgraced  himself  by  falsehood.  ,  He 
formed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle. 
By  his  advice  Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes  from 
the  power  of  Laccdx-raoQ.  This  waa  Uie  sijnial 
of  war.  Epaminoodas  was  set  at  the  head  01 
Ibe  Theban  annies,  and  ddeated  the  Spaitans 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  abuui  371 
years  B.  C.  Epaminondas  made  a  proper  u:»e 
of  this  victorious  campaign,  and  entered  ibe 
territories  of  Lacedaemon  with  50,0(X)  men. 
Here  he  gained  many  friends  and  partisan-; ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Thebes  he  was  .seized  as  n 
traitor  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country. 
When  he  was  makmg  the  Theban  anns  ric- 
torious  on  every  side,  he  neglected  the  Inw 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  retain  in  hi.s  hands 
the  supreme  power  more  than  one  month,  and 
all  his  eminent  services  seemed  unable  to  re> 
deem  him  from  death.  He  paid  implicit  obe- 
dience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  only  Ihj?- 
ged  his  judges  that  it  mightbe  tnscribeif  on  hU 
tomb  that  be  had  snflbred  death  for  saving  ht^  « 
countiy  from  ruin.  This  animated  reproach 
was  felt ;  he  was  pardoned,  and  invested  agam 
with  tiie  sovereign  power.  He  was  successful 
in  a  war  in  Thessaly,  and  assi.sted  the  Eleans 
against  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hostile  ar- 
mies int:;  near  Manlinea,  and  while  Epamiiir.i.- 
das  was  bravely  fightiog  in  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  he  received  a  frmliromid  in  the  breast, 
and  expired,  exclaiming  that  he  died  imcnu- 
quered,  when  he  heard  that  the  Boeotians  ot>- 
tainedlhe  viciorv,  in  the  iSth  year  of  his  age, 
363  years  before  (vhrLst.  The  Thelmns  severely 
lamented  his  death  ;  in  him  their  power  was 
extingui.shed,  for  only  durinf^  his  lite  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and' independence  among  the 
Grecian  states.  Epaminoodas  was  frneal  as 
well  as  virtuous,  and  he  refused  with  indigna- 
tion the  rich  presents  which  were  oti'ered  to  bim 
by  Artazerxes,  the  king  of  Persia.  He  L«  re- 
presented by  his  biofirrapher  as  an  elegant  dancer 
and  a  skilful  musician,  accomplishments  high- 
ly esteemed  among  his  countrymen.  PhU.  I'a 
ParaU.—C.  /ftp.  in  vit&.—2Ctn4>fk.  QtMtsf. 

Ephetje,  a  number  of  magistrates  af  Athens, 
first  instituted  by  Demopboon,  the  son  of  The- 
seus. They  were  reduced  lo  Ihe  nnmber  of  SI 
by  Draco,  who,  according  to  some,  first  esrab- 
Ikshed  them.  They  were  superior  to  the  Areop- 
agiies,  and  their  privileges  were  great  and  no- 
merons.  Solon,  however,  Icasenea  their  power, 
and  intnnlad  tbem  only  with  ilie  trtal  or  naup 
slaughter  and  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  They  were  all  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  it  was  required  that  their  manners 
should  be  pive  and  innocent,  and  their  beha- 
viour anstere  and  fall  of  gravity. 

Epb5ri,  powerful  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  first  created  by  Lycurgiis:  oivaccordtaf 
to  some,  by  Theopomptis,  B.  C.  t80l  Tbey 
were  five  in  number.  Like  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  and  even  impriaon  them  if  guilty  of  livaf^ 
ularities.  They  fined  Archidamus  for  raanry- 
inja  wife  nf  small  stature,  and  imprisoned  Agts 
for  his  unrnnstitufional  bebavi(iur.  They  were 
much  the  same  as  the  tribuues  of  the  people  at 
Rome,  created  to  watch  with  a  jfiloo-  tftans 
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%■  liberties  and  righui  of  the  populace.  They 
had  the  muiagemeDt  of  the  pumic  inooejr,  and 
were  tlie  arMters  of  peace  and  war.  Their  of- 
fice wa<;  annual,  and  lliey  had  the  privilege  of 
conveniogiproroguiDg,  and  dii^sulvtug  thegreai- 
er  and  Icaa  awembl ies  uf  the  people.  The  for- 
tner  wa,s  compostnl  of  90C0  Spartans,  all  in- 
habiiaius  ol  the  city  ;  the  latter  ul  :10  »HH|  Lacc- 
dicinonians,  inhabiiantH  ut  the  mlcnor  lowns 
and  vtllama.   C.  Acp.  in  JHaiu.  ^.—ArisM. 

EpnoRcs,  an  orator  anjj  historian  of  Cinnn; 
iD  ^olia,  about  3&2  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  disciple  of  bocretes,  bf  wlioae  advicd  he 
wrote  a  history  which  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  battles  that  had  happ»'ned  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  barbarians  tor  1M  years. 
It  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  It  is 
now-  lost    Quinlil.  10,  c.  1. 

ErintARMua,  the  first  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account,  was  a  Syracusan 
by  birth  or  emigration.  It  was  about  Olymp. 
70th,  1,  B.  C.  500,— thirty-five  years  after 
Thespis  bepan  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the 
C  )mmencrincnt  of  Phr}'nichus,  and  just  before 
the  appearance  of  .^schyltis  as  a  tragedian, — 
that  BpiclHiTmiiBprodQeed  tlieflni  eoraedy  pro- 
perly so  callpd.  Before  him  this  department  of 
ihe  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, nothing  but  a  series  of  licMtfcm  songs 
ftnd  satiric  episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or 
consistency.  He  gave  to  each  exhibition  one 
single  nfid  unliroken  fable,  and  converted  the 
loose  interlocutions  into  xegular  dial<^e.  The 
airtifects  of  his  comedies,  as  we  nay  uiAr  ftvin 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them,  were 
chiedy  mythological.  Tragedy  had,  some  few 
yeais  before  the  era  of  Epichannus,  begun  to 
a.<tsuTne  its  staid  and  dignified  character.  The 
woes  of  heroes  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had, 
'inder  Phn*nichus,  become  its  favourite  tlieme 
The  Sicilian  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  exciting  tbe  mirth  of  his  andi- 
enrr,  hv  the  exhibition  of  some  Indicroas  matter 
dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
BCWiys-inTCBted  art  Discarding,  therefore,  the 
low  arollerks  and  arurrilooa  inTeetivea  of  the 
ancient  itufittfta,  he  opened  a  novel  and  leas  in- 
vidious soatxre  of  amusement,  by  compoainc  a 
set  of  barlesque  dramas  upon  the  usual  tragic 
sob^eeta.  Tmt  aneeeeded ;  and  the  turn  thus 
given  to  comedy  long  continned;  so  that  when 
it  once  more  relumed  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  speedily  did,  tragedy  and  tragie  poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  itsMiodv  and  ridicul^ 
The  great  changes  thnsefleeled  by  Epichnrmus 
jn';!iy  entitled  him  tabe  called  the  immtor  of 
comedy.  But  his  merits  rest  not  here :  he  was 
distingnished  for  elegance  in  composition,  as 
well  as  originality  of  conception.  So  manv 
were  fiis dramatic  excellencies,  that  Plato  terms 
him  the  first  of  comic  writers^  and,  in  a  later 
Me  and  foreign  country.  Planttis  chose  him  as 
m»  tnodiel.'  The  plays  or  Epicharmus,  to  jodge 
from  the  fragments  still  left  us,  abounded  in 
qxKbegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea  we 
•Uffit  etherwiwe  have  cateftained  of  their  na- 
mre,  from  onr  Imowledge  of  the  buffH>neries 
whence  his  comedy  .sprung,  and  the  writin?sof 
Aristophnnf:.  his  partially-extant  successor.  ' 
^itEnri'Jiarmaswasaphiloeopherandn  Pvthn- ; 
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not  to  inculcate,  in  j^y  gncnnae,  the  otherwise 
distastei'ul  lessons  of  murality  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  i  and,  sheltered  by  comic  license,  to 
utter  otl'ensive  puiitical  truths,  which,  promul 
ged  under  any  other  circumsuuices,  might  have 
subjected  the  sage  to  tbe  vengeance  of  a  dea* 
potic  govenunenc  We  find  Ejocharmus  stili 
compoMtjg  comedies,  B.  C.  485;  and  agam  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Uiero,  B.  C.  477.  He  died  at 
the  a^  of  ninetr  or  ninety-seven  yeais. 
'  EncLfDB,  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  family  oi 
the  EurysihenidtE.  He  was  rai.ved  to  ihe  ihione 
bv  his  brother  Cleomenes  3d,  w  the  place  of 
Agis,  against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Bpar- 
ta.    Pavs.  2,  c.  9. 

EpiCHAits,  was  a  native  of  Ambracia  in  Epi- 
rus,  and  the  imitator,  accordi  g  to  Athensus, 
of  Aniiphanes.  Ue  made  Plato  the  subject  of 
his  r^ieale ;  and  ft  long  and  curious  fragment 
is  preserved,  where  the  disciples  of  that  pliik>"- 
opher  are  described  as  engaged  in  deep  dis- 
cussion over  a  cucumber. 

EpicrfeTUs,  a  stoic  philos<:>pher  ofHieropolis 
in  Phrygia,  originally  the  slave  of  E[)iiphiodi- 
tus,  the  freednian  of  Nero.  Though  driven 
from  Home  by  Domitian,  he  returned  alter  the 
emperor^  death,  and  gained  the  esteem  i>t  Ad- 
nan  and  Marcus  Aiirelius.  Like  the  stoics,  iic 
supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immorialiiy  ol  ihe 
soul,  but  he  deetarad  himself  strongly  against 
suicide,  which  was  so  warmly  adopted  by  his 
sect.  He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  '1  he 
earthen  lamp  of  which  he  made  um-,  was  sold 
some  time  after  his  death  at  3000  drachmas. 
His  BnekirUUen  is  a  ftithlVil  |>iettire  of  the  stoic 
philosopliy;  and  his  dissertations,  which  were 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  were  collected  by  A  man. 
His  style  iscoBcise,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
full  of  energy  and  useful  maxims.  The  value 
of  his  compositions  is  well  known  from  the  say- 
ing of  the  emperor  Antonintis,  who  thanked 
the  gods  he  could  collect  from  the  writings  of 
Epietetns  wherewitli  to  ooadoet  Hfb  with  bonottr 
to  himself  and  ad\'antage  to  his  country. 

EptcuRcs,  a  celebrated  philosophe*-,  son  of 
Neocles  and  Chewatrata,  bom  at  Gargetius 
in  Attica.  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  geniiis,  and  at  the  age  of  12,  when  hi.s  pre- 
ceptor rqxated  to  him  this  verse  from  He- 
siod>— 

Htoi  /Kir  wpnTiea  J^aof  yiff*,  &C. 

In  Uu  hegtnning  of  tidies  tkt  CIUm  wm  , 

creaUd, 

Epietims  enmestly  asked  him  who  created  iu 

To  this  the  teacher  an.swercd,  that  he  knew  not, 
but  only  philosophers.  "  Then,"  says  the  youth, 
"  philosophers  henceforth  shall  instruct  me." 
Atu  rhavine  improved  himself,  and  enriched 
his  niind  by  travelling,  he  visited  Athens,  which 
was  then  crowded  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the 
cynics,  the  peripatetics,  and  the  stoka.  Here 
be  cstabljiibed  nimself,  and  soon  altiacied  a 
number  of  followers  by  the  sweetness  and  gra- 
vity of  his  manners,  and  by  his  social  virtues. 
He  laneht  them  that  tbe  happinai  of  mankind 
ron<i«ted  in  pleasure,  not  such  as  arises  from 
sensual  sratificatfon  or  from  vice,  bnt  from  the 
efitovmontsof  I  he  mind  and  the  sweets  of  virtue. 
Thi«  durtrioe  was  warmly  atladtcd  by  the  phi* 
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by  ill'  Moirs.  When  Leontiinn,  (nic  t.>t  hm 
;ciuan  ^u^iis,  was  a □■><.•  J  ul  jjiu*liiuiji.g  uc»- 
tu  uer  nuurter  and  tu  all  nis  disei|>l»(|  ihe 
pbilaMipbei  proved  the  labatj'  ut  uie  accusaijua 
i>y  »ilvuce  aud  an  exeinplaiy  lilc.  His  health 
Wtl.iai.  I:i>>l  iii»p;iin"l  in'  (.uuiiuaul  ld!)uiii,  aa  l  he 
Uicd  ut  a  reieauou  ul  uruie,  wiudi  loug  sub- 
leeied  him  to  the  umhi  excmiuiliiig  torments, 
Aud  which  he  hiire  wuh  unparalleletl  ruriiiml-. 
Uis  death  iiu|)|>ened  270  years  belureCnrib'.^  m 
tbe  Tsid  jear  ut  his  age.  Hia  disciples  showed 
their  recpect  lur  the  memory  of  their  learned 
preceptor  by  (he  unauiaiiiy  wrbicb  prevailed 
aiJiJtig  tlieiii.  Wliik-  philosophers  m  every  sect 
were  at  war  with  uankiud  aad  ainuiig  theoi- 
aelvei,  the  followers  of  Epiearas enjoyed  jierfect 
peace,  aud  livetl  in  the  most  solul  lri»  iid>hip. 
The  day  ot  bts  birth  was  obe>erved  with  iiuiver- 
sal  lintiviiy,  and  during  a  monih  all  his  admi- 
ren  gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  inouoeot 
amusement.  Ofatl  the  philosophers  of  antiqui- 
ty, Epicurus  is  the  only  one  whose  writings de- 
lierve  atteniioa  fur  their  aumber.  He  wrote  no 
less  than  300  volumes  aceording  to  Diogenes 
Laeruti>^ ;  and  Clirysippus  was  m»  jwiloiis  ot"  the 
tecuudiiy  ol'  huigeuius.  that  uo  s(xmer  had  Epi- 
curus pubUsbedooeofhis  volumes  than  he  im- 
mediately composed  one,  that  he  might  not  be 
overcome  in  the  number  of  his  productions. 
Epicuru>,  however,  advanced  truths  and  ar^u- 
menis  uukuown  before;  biu  Clirysippus  said 
what  othem  loog  ago  had  aaU,  wiihoM  thowmg 
any  thing  which  might  be  called  ()ri;rinality. 
The  followers  of  Epicuru.<<  were  numerous  in 
every  age  and coimliy ,  hiadoctrines  were  rapid- 
ly diSNCtninated  over  the  world,  and  when  the 
gratiiicatiun  of  the  sense  was  substituted  to  the 
practice  ul"  virtue,  the  morals  of  mankind  were 
undermined  and  destroyed.  I*io  philosopher  has 
been  the  snbieel  of  so  noeh  eakogtom,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  so  much  reproach,  ba^ause  his 
ductrines  were  calculaied  to  divide  the  (pinions 
flfnaakiiKljn  regard  totbeiriaioeBeettpon  the 
moral  coostitution  of  society,  and  do  actually 
contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of  contra- 
dicliun;  but  moreover  because  the  opinions  of 
his  later  disciples,  and  still  au>re  their  conduct, 
deduced  ftom  one  of  (hcae  eoolrarf  {Mcrpreia- 
lions  of  his  dogmas,  have  been  too  generally  re- 
ceived for  those  of  Epicurus  himself.  Dtot^  in 
ritd.—.FJiHn.  V.  H.  4,  c.  13 —Oc.  de  Sal.  D. 
1,  C  dl  and  36.— 'Awe.  3,  49,  dt  Jinib.  2,  c.  23. 

Epidaoria,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
JBscolapius. 

EnoSw,  the  suns  and  descendants  of  the 
QfCciM  he  ran  who  were  killed  in  (heflntThe- 
taa  war.  The  war  of  the  Epiironi  i"?  famou*; 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  undei  taken  ten  vears 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished  in  the  firit  war  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  fhthers,  and  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Thersander; 
or,  according  toothers,  of  Alcmaeon.  the  son  of 
Arophiarans.  The  Afgivcg  wereaawsted  by  the 
Oortnthians,  the  people  of  Mes5«nia,  Arcadia, 
and  Mcgara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
iMir  ilihbiiun  tai  their  oaarrel,  as  in  one 
common  cause,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  engaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Ollssas.  The 

3fht  was  obstinate  ami  blo<3(lv,  hm  victorv  de- 
ared  forthe  Epigon',  and  some  of  the  Thebans 
M  lo  IMhhi  «Wi  Leadnraa  Ihtir  fenenilf 
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wDile  others  retired  tiito  Thebes,  where  tnoj 
M  C  I  e  soon  besie^eil  uiid  forced  to  »ur render.  la 
ihi'.  war  .figialeus  alone  was  kiUcd,uulhia  ^ 
ther  Adrastus  was  the  only  person  who  < 
alive  in  the  fir-<t  war.  This  whole  war,  as ! 
>aaia!«  olw^i  ves,  vkxs  wniten  in  verse  ;  aud  Cal- 
Imus,  who  qauies  .some  of  the  verses,  a^tcribcs 
them  to  Homer,  which  opiaioti  has  been  adop^ 
ed  by  many  writers.  For  my  part,  continues 
the  geographer,  i  own  that,  utxituthe  Iliad 
and  Odyssqr  off  Homer,  1  Jiave  never  seen  a 
Uner  poem.  Pon3.  9,  c.  9  and  25. — ApolUd.  \ 
and  3. — l)ii>d.  4.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  sons  of  those  Macedonian  veterans,  whc, 
m  the  age  of  Alexander,  lonned  ooooeciona 
with  the  women  of  Asia. 

En.MEsiDis,  an  epic  poet  of  Crelc,  c\>n!em- 
porar}'  with  Solon.  Ui&  lather's  name  was 
Agiasarchns,  and  his  mothac^  Blasta.  He  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  by  ihoe« 
who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number.  While 
he  was  tendmi^  his  flocks  one  day,  ln"  entered 
into  a  cave,  where  he  tell  asleep.  His  »lMf 
continued  for  40,  or  47,  or,  aeeording  to  Pliny, 
57  vears  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  everj 
object  so  considerably  altered,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  he  -was.  His  brother  apprized  him 
of  the  length  of  his  sleep  to  his  great  astccish 
ment.  Ii  is  supposed  that  be  lived  289  years 
Aller  death  be  was  revered  as  a  ^  xi,  and  ai 
ly  honouced  by  the  Athenians,  whom  be  had 
delivered  from  a  plague,  and  to  whom  he  had 
given  many  good  and  useful  counsels.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  bnilt  temples  in  the 
Grecian  communities.  Cic.  dr  Ptc.  1.  c.  3-1. — 
Dio:;.  in  vild. — Pnus.  I,  c.  14. — Piut.  in  Sol. — 
Vol.  Max.  8,  c.  \3.—Slrab.  10.— Plin.  7,  c.  13. 

Epiochus,  a  son  of  LyctMgoSi  who  received 
divine  honoars  in  Arcadkk 

Bprnvlwo,  (tlhHiri— j,>  a  ■ufname  given  to 

the  Antiochus<!5.  kini^s  of  Syria.  A  surname 

of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  fifth  of  the  honse 
of  the  Lagite.   Strab.  17. 

EptPHANics,  a  bishop  of  Salamls,  who  was 
active  in  refuting  the  writings  of  Orisren,  but 
his  com  positions  are  more  valuable  for  the  frag- 
ments which  they  preserve  thtui  for  jheir  own 
intrimie  mefiL  'l^onlf  edilioa  isby /Nmm. 
Pd^v{m,2tdt».Vnk,vm.  ThefanhopdM 
A.  D.  403. 

EprraDRS,  a  man  who  first  violated  a  law  of 
Lycnrgus,  which  forbade  tawa  to  be  inad«.  FltL 

in  Agid. 

Erabistratcs^  n  celebraied  physirian, 
<^n  to  tlie  philosopher  Aristotle.  Uei 
bv  the  motion  of  thepatoe  tiie  love  wMeh  An* 
tiochus  had  ronceived  for  his  mother-in-law 
Stratonice,  and  was  rewarded  with  100  talents 
for^eareb^thefatherof  Antiochus.  Hewif 
a  great  enemv  to  bleeding  and  violent  phrne. 
He  died  B.  C.  957.  Vat.  Max.  5,  c.  l.—PUiL 
in  Danttr.  • 

EaATosTHENBs,  900  of  Aglaus,  was  a  native 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  acema  IntnisteNl  with  the 
care  nf  the  Alexandrian  libra ry.  fie  dedicated 
his  lime  to  grammatical  criticism  and  phdoso 
phy,  but  more  particularly  to  vmtXf  and  ma> 
thematics.  He  has  been  calleo  a  second  Plato, 
the  cosmographer,  and  the  geometer  of  the 
world.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  invunior  m 
the  armilbUT  q^re.  With  the  iBsuomenia 
w«h  «hieh  4a  iMdiMM*  «r  tht  ~ 
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■affiled  tbe  library  of  Alexandria,  lii  wasen- 
•Mcd  lu  taamuK  Lbe  obU^iuiy  ol  Use  edipUc, 
which  be  called  |M  t-S  degrees.  He  abo  mea- 
MWeU  a  ilesTce  of  the  meridian,  and  deternniied 
ike  cxtcjpiLaiui  circuinferelice  ok  the  curUi  wiih 
great  exactness,  by  means  adopted  by  the  mod- 
ems. He  starved  himself  after  he  had  lived  lo 
his  Or2d  year,  B.  C.  194.  Some  few  fragments 
xemaiD  uf  hi-s  cumpositiomi.  He  collected  the 
■ABaU  ot  the  Egyptian  kinn  bv  order  ot  one  of 
the  Pioleaiics.  CU.  ^  Ame,%  m.  B.—Vamf. 
de  R.  R  1,  c.  2 

KaATOitTKATUs,  an  EphetiiaQ,  who  burnt  llie 
Ibmoos  temple  of  Diana,  the  same  niji^ht  H  at 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  Thi  burning, 
as  some  writers  have  observed,  was  not  ))ie- 
Tenled  or  x-en  by  the  eotidoss  ol  ihe  place,  who 
was  Iben  present  at  the  labours  of  Olyinpias 
aad  ihebiithoftbeeonqverarof  Penw.  Em- 
lostratiis  did  this  villany  merely  to  eieinize  his 
name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  Pl%d,  in 
Alex.—  VkLJI*tx.%.c.  14. 

EaBCHTHEUs.  Via.  Part  III. 

Erichthonius.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Kuir'HA.vr*,  a  Greek  woman,  liiinous  for  her 
po^cal  compos^ions.  iShe  was  extremely  fond 
«f  the  hmter  Metaunpus,  andi  to  enjo^  bis  «Mn- 
pany.  she  n(  cttstoiaed  bendf  10  life  ia  the 
wootiv    AlAcii.  14. 

Eaixo,  a  Roman  knight,  condemaed  by  the 
people  for  having  whipped  his  Mm  10  deoth. 
Stnec.  1,  de  Clem.  14. 

Enoi'Ls,  or  iERoPABj  a  king  of  Macedonia, 
who,  when  in  tbe  cradle,  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  tst,  B.  C.  COS.  HeiwidewBraffaiinttbe 
niyrian-^  whom  he  mnquered.    Juslin.  7,  c,  0, 

£bo«,  a  servant  ot  whom  Antony  demanded 
ft  SWOfd  to  kill  himself.   EroN  produced  the  in- 
strument, but  instead  of  giving  it  to  his  master, 
•   he  killed  himself  in  hispresence.  Plul.  in  Anton. 

EuoTu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bros,  the  god 
of  love,  it  was  celebrated  by  the  Theqi^ns 
erery  fiflh  year  with  sports  and  games,  when 
mri'iirians  and  others  contended.  If  any  qnnr- 
rels  or  editions  had  arisen  among  ihe  people, 
it  WM  then  nsual  to  otfer  »crifi<»saDd  prayers 
to  the  god  that  he  would  totally  remove  them. 

EariAiA.  solemn  sacrifieesto  Veaia,  of  which 
•t  wn*;  unlawful  (o  carry  away  thing  Of 
communicate  it  to  any  body. 

Bmaenm,  a  king  of  Oaxw  in  Crate.  After 
the  death  nf  hh  wife,  he  married  a  woman  who 
made  herself  odious  for  her  tyranny  over  her 
step-daughter  Phronima.  Etearcbtis  gave  ear  lo 
all  the  arrosations  which  were  brought  again.st 
bis  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  he  thrown  into 
the  sea.  She  had  a  son  called  Baltas,  who 
led  a  colony  to  Gyrene.   Heradot.  4,  c.  154. 

Braoom   Hk  Part  III. 

ETKONiajs,  a  Lacedafmoninn  r-cneral,  who. 
apon  hearing  that  Callicmiidas  was  conquered 
•t  Arginoan,  ordered  the  messengers  of  this 
news  to  be  crowned,  and  to  enter  Mitylene  in 
triumph.  This  so  terrified  Conon,  who  besieged 
the  town,  thai  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  had 
obtained  some  adyantagepos  victory,  and  be 
virised  the  sieifie.  IXodLTI.— Psim.  L 

Erfesij;,  periodical  northern  winds  of  a  gen- 
de  and  mild  nature,  very  common  for  five  or 
six  week  in  ihe  moiifhs of tpring lad avtoaiB. 
Uteret.  5.  v,  741. 

EyloftaAs,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  who  r^ook  So- 
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lauus,  wil  l  )i  !i  ul  been  taken  from  his  fatherly 
tbePeiMuns.  lie  made  war  against  ArtajterJCd^ 
die  king  of  Pensia,  with  the  as$islaiiee  of  the 
Egy)jiiai)s,  Arabiani^,  ami  Tyrians,  and  ob' 
(ained  some  advantage  over  the  deet  of  hi»  ene 
I  my.  The  Persians,  however,  soon  repairea 
their  losses,  and  Evagoras  saw  himself  defeated 
by  sea  and  land,  and  obliged  to  be  tributary  to 
the  power  of  Artaxerxe^;,  and  lo  be  Mripj  i  u  vi 
j  all  bis  dominions  except  tbe  town  of  Saiamia 
Be  was  afliaffiiiieled  soon  after  this  fatal  change 
!  of  fortune,  by  a  euntich,  374  B.  C.  He  left 
j  two  sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Protagoras,  whodepriTed  his  nephew  Evagoras 
of  bis  pos.<sessions.  Evagoras  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  his  sobriety,  moderation,  and 
111 Ji^'aanimity  ;  ainl  if  he  wa.sguiliy  of  any  po- 
litical error  in  the  management  of  his  kingdom, 
it  may  be  said  that  bcB  love  of  equity  wasaftill 
compensation.  His  grandson  bore  the  same 
name,  and  .succeeded  his  taiber  Nicoclei*.  He 
showed  himself  oppressive,  and  bis  uncle  Pro* 
tagoras  took  advantage  of  his  tmpopularity  to 
deprive  him  of  hx>i  power.  Evagoras  fled  to 
ArtaxcrxesOchus,  who  pave  hiin  a  •,'overnmcnt 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Cyprus,  but  his  op- 
press  KM  tendered  him  odions,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused before  his  benefactor,  and  by  his  orders 
put  to  death,  C.  Ncp.  1*2,  c.  2.—Diod.  14. — 
Pans.  1,  e.  Sk— tAsttn.  5,  c.  6. 

EvANoea,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmente. 
king  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obligea 
him  to  leave  his  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy, 
where  he  drove  tbe  Aborigines  Irom  their  an- 
cient  possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  Rome  was  aAer wards  foonded. 
It  is  .said  that  he  lirst  brought  the  Greek  alpbft- 
bet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the  woraiip 
of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  afler  death  by  his  subjects,  who  rai.<ied  him 
an  altar  on  mount  Avcntine.  Pavs.  8,  c.  43, 
"-Xitv.  I,  c-  l.—Ital.  7.  V.  18.— Dionys.  JBbl,  I, 
e.  7.— Ovid.  fW.  1,  Y.  500, 1.  v.  91. 

EvANOOHiDK",  n  man  of  Eli'-,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  all  those  who  bad  obtained  a  prize  at 
Olympia,  where  he  hinielf  had  been  victorietn. 
Pans.  6,  c.  & 

EvAX,  an  Aralrian  prince,  who  wrote  to  Nero 
concerning'  irwi  l  ,      .    Ptin.  25,  c.  2. 

EitbOle,  an  Athenian  virgin,  daughter  of 
Leon,  sacrificed  with  her  sisters,  by  order  of 
the  oracle  Delphi,  f<>r  thr  nf-'ty  of  herconn- 
trv,  which  laboured  under  alarnine.  ^Elian.  V, 
H.  12,  c.  la 

EobOl!db>,  a  philonopher  of  Miletus,  pupil 
and  successor  of  Euclid.  Demosthenes  was  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  by  bis  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  he  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer tbe  diffieulty  he  felt  in  pronouncing  the 
letter  R  He  severely  tttaeked  the doetriiMsof 
Aristotle.  Di»g. 

EoBfrun,  I  an  Athenian  orator,  rival  to  Do* 
mosthenes.— — II.  A  oomic  poet.— —III.  An 
historian  who  wrot*  a  rolttwinons  aceotrat  of 
Milhra.s. 

Eoc&aro,  a  man  of  Alexandria,  accused  of 
adahery  with  Octavia,  that  T9ero  might  have 
occasion  to  divorce  her.    Tont,  Ann.  14,  c.  60. 

EncHiom,  an  Athenian  who  went  to  Delphi 
and  returned  tRe  same  day,  a  Joomey  of  abont 
107  miles.  The  object  of  hkjovniej  was  !• 
obtain  some  sacred  fire. 
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EucilDcs  I  a  native  of  Megara,  (Hs -iplo  ufi 
Socral^-s,  B.  C  'KU.  When  llw  Allu  iuans  had 
forbidden  a'llthe  people  u(  Megara  on  pain  of 
death  to  enter  their  cuy,£uclides  disguiaed  him- 
adf  in  woman's  ekxhes  to  ioirodnce  himselfinto 
the  presence  uf  Socrates.    Dioi;.  i  i  V  ' 

 11.  A  matheinaucjan  of  Alexaudna,  who 

flourished  300  B.  C.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  writings  on  mu^ic  and  geometry,  but 
particularly  by  I5  books  on  the  elemenLi>  of  ma- 
thematics, wliich  con-SLst  oi' problems  and  theo- 
rem;  with  demoostraiioos.  This  work  ham  been 
gt  ca'.;)  inuUlated  by  eommettimora.  Euclid  was 
so  rcfspected  in  his  lifetime,  that  king  Ptolemy 
became  one  of  his  papils.  Eucttd  established  a 
school  at  Alexandria,  which  became  so  famous, 
that  from  his  agt?  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
conquest,  no  mathematician  wa5  found  but  wliat 
had  studied  at  Alexandria.  He  wa>  so  reN(>ect- 
ed|  that  Plato,  himself  a  mathematician,  being 
the  boilding  of  an  altar  at 
Athetis,  referred  nis  inquiries  to  the  njalhema- 
tician  of  Alexandria.  Vai,  Max,  8,  c.  1^ — C'ic. 
4e  OnU.  3.  c.  72 

EcnAMin  is,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  4th,  bro- 
ther to  Agis  4th.  He  succeeded  on  the  Spartan 
throne,  after  his  brother's  death,  B.  C.  2'M. 

Paul.  3,  c.  lU.  IL  A  sun  of  Archidamus^ 

king  oT  Sparta,  who  succeeded  B.  C.  9681— • 
III.  The  commander  of  a  garxiMiiiatatioiiedal 
Troazene  by  Craierus. 

EoDocu,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  TheodofttOi 
the  younger,  who  gave  the  puolieaomecompo- 
sitions.   She  died  A.  D.  460. 

EunoxiA,  I.  the  wife  of  Arcadius,  dc.  IT. 

A  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  who 
married  the  emperor  Maxunos,  amt  invited 
Genseric  the  Vandal  into  Italy. 

EiJDoxus,  1.  a  son  of  i£<$cbines  of  Cnidus, 
who  distinguUhedliiiaeelf  bf  his  knowledge  of 
astrology,  medicine,  and  geometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  regulated  the  year  among  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  he  first  broiii:hi  from 
Sgjpt  the  celestial  sphere  and  regular  a^rono- 
mj.  Bsspent «  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  top 
Ota  mountain,  to  study  the  motion  of  thcs-tars, 
by  whose  app'-rirauce  he  pretended  to  foretell 
ine  events  of  futurity.  He  died  in  liis  vear, 
B.  C.  3dd.  Luean.  10,  v.  Wl.—Diou  —Pe. 
%nm.  88.— —If.  A  native  of  Cyxicus,  w  ho  sailed 
all  round  the  c  a>  uf  Afri' a  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  the  MeiUterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hereoles.— 10.  A  Sicilian,  son 
of  Agathocle<!. 

EvBMfiBtJS,  an  ancient  historian  of  Mes<<!enia, 
intimate  with  Ca.ssander.  He  travelled  over 
Greece  and  Arabia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
gods,  in  which  he  proved  that  thevail  had  been 
npon  earth  as  mere  mortal  men.  EonioB trans' 
lated  it  into  Latin.    It  is  now  losL 

Eveph6nu.s,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
whom  Dionysi  is  condemned  to  death  because 
he  had  alienated  the  people  of  Melapontum  from 
his  power.  The  philosopher  begged  leave  of 
the  rrrant  t»  go  and  marry  his  sifter,  and  pro- 
vised  to  retttm  In  six  moitths.  Dinnv!iin<t  con- 
sentf^ !  hy  r--  -  i  vjn::  Eucritus,  who  pledged  hi m- 
aelf  to  die  if  Evcphenns  did  luA  retnm  in  time. 
Sraphenan  returned  at  the  appointed  moment, 
to  the  astonishment  of  DionysiiT^ind  delivered 
his  friend  Eucritus  from  the  death  which  threat- 
Mied  Ua.   The  ^rant  was  «o  pleaaed  frith 


I  the.-iclwo  fricud->,  llip.:      ;  ii  lnhfd  Evephenos, 
and  ijc^'gcd  lo  sliaic  uicji  u  lcild.^llip  aiid  con- 
fidence. PiUyan.b. 
EMsaatexm^  a  surname  si^nilying  ktrntfrnttm, 

S'ven  to  Philip  of  Maeedooia,  and  fo  AntigomM 
os<in  and  Ptolemy  of  E^ypt.  It  was  also 
coiiuuunly  given  to  the  Ifiiogsof  Syria  and  Pon- 
tus  ;  and  we  often  see  among  the  former  aft 
Alexandei  Everpetes,  and  among  •!;»•  Inticr  % 
Mitbridates  Evexgelus.  Some  oi  ttie  ilomaa 
emperors  aliio  claimed  that  epithet,  so  ejcjwet- 
sive  of  benevolence  and  humaniijr. 

Euonitiia,  «  iwaner  of  the  imperial  title 
after  the  detth  of  Vakwinian  theSd,  A.  D. 

m 

EuMjna,  a  herdsoaan  and  steward  to  Ulfwi^ 

who  knew  his  master  at  his  return  home  from 
the  Trojan  war  after  00  years'  absence,  uiid  as- 
sisted hnn  in  removing  Penelope's  suiters.  He 
was  originally  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scyros, 
and,  upon  being  carried  away  by  pirates,  be 
was  sold  as  a  slave  to  I,nr»rr<,  \v\\.>  rewarded 
his  fidelity  and  services.  Homfr.  o<l.  13,  v.  403, 
1. 14,  V.  3,  t.  IS,     S88, 1.  16  and  17. 

EoMF.i.t's,  I.  one  of  the  Bacchiadte,  who  wrote, 
amon?  other  things,  a  poetical  hMstory  of  Co- 
rinth, B.  C.  750,  of  which  a  small  Irairment  is 

still  extant.  Ponu.  3,  c  l.i  II.  A  kiogof 

the  Cimmerian  Boephorat,  who  died  B.  C.  9IML 
EuMKVEs,  I.  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  son  ol  a  charioteer.  He  was  the 
most  worthy  of  nil  the  officers  of  Alexander  le 
succeed  after  the  death  of  his  master.  He  con- 
quered Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  of  which 
he  obiainetl  the  government,  till  the  power  and 
jealoosyofAntigoniis  obliged  him  to  retire.  Ue 
joined  bis  forces  to  dioee  of  Perdiecas,  and  de> 
fcated  Craterns  and  Neoptolemus.  Neofitole- 
mus  perished  by  the  hands  of  Eumeoes.  When 
Crateras  had  oeen  killed  during  the  war,  hii 
remains  received  an  honourable  funeral  from 
the  hand  of  the  conqueror:  and  Eumcnes,  after 
weeping  over  the  ashes  ot  a  man  who  once  was 
his  denrast  friend,  sent  his  remains  to  his  rek> 
tions  In  Bfocedonia.  Enmencs  fooght  agaiate 
Antipoter.  and  conquered  him;  nnd  nftec  the 
death  of  Perdiecas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  di- 
rected against  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
quered chieHv  by  the  treacheroas  conduct  of  hii 
officers.  This  fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  dw- 
band  the  ?rea;est  part  of  his  nrinv  to  secure 
himself  a  retreat;  and  he  fled  with  only  700 
Aiitbfot  aUendanto  tn  Nora,  a  fonifled  plane  «■ 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was  suoB 
be^eged  bv  the  conqueror.  He  supported  the 
siege  for  a  veer  with  courage  and  resolniioa, 
but  Hom<*  disadvantageous  t^kirmishes  so  re- 
duced him,  that  hl«5  soldiers,  grown  desperate, 
and  bribed  by  the  offer'*  of  the  enemy,  ha  1  the 
infidelitv  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Anti* 
gonos.  'Theeoiiqaeror,(WNnriiameorremof!i^ 
had  not  the  conrosj^tovi'^it  Enmenes;  but  when 
he  wa<t  asked  by  his  officers  in  what  manner  he 
wished  him  to  be  kept,  he  answered,  Keep  hin 
a^  carefnllv  a.<t  voo  wonid  keep  a  lion.  This 
severe  command  wa.«  obeved :  hut  the  a.'sperity 
of  An'i^onii*^  vanished  in  1  w  days,  and  Eu- 
tnen^deli  vered  from  the  weight  of  chains,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  ft'iends. 
Evfn  Aiiti<»()nus  hesitated  whether  be  should 
not  restore  'o  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  lived  io  thegtMUal  nniMe/ «h  1»  bolh 
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were  subservient  to  itic  rrimmand  of  Alexander ; 
•nd  Ui«se  secret  emotiunb  ot  pity  and  humanity 
vme  not »  hule  iocm^ed  by  the  petiUooB  ol'  bis 
•on  I>enictTius  for  ihc  fffn-f  of  Knmencs.  But 
Uie  cail:>  ut  nmbuion  prevailed ;  and  when  An- . 
tigoDus  recollected  what  an  active  enemy  he  bad ' 
m  liw  power,  be  ordered  Eumc&ct  to  be  pnl  to 
death  ia  the  3»rifmi;  (though  sonte  itmgme  be 

was  raurd«"Ted  uiitiom  kin  ,\;  led;.'-'  of  his 
cOQqtieror.)  His  bloody  comoiaiids  were  exe- 
MMd  B.  C.  315.  Such  wu  the  ead  of  a  man 
vho  leased  himself  i<>  power  by  merit  alone. 
Bis  skill  in  public  exercises  fimt  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip ;  and  under  Alexan- 
der bis  auachme&t  and  fidelinr  to  the  royal  ner- 
•OB,  and  paitiMilayly  his  mlnttiry  eeeompiish- 
ments,  promoted  Kim  to  the  rank  o!'n  ::i  rn^Til 
Even  bis  enemies  revered  bim;  and  Aiuiso- 
w»,  by  who!se  orders  he  perished,  honoored  his 
remains  with  n  •^pUnHlid  tMnfri^l,  nnd  conveyed 
his  a.sbes  lu  his  wiie  and  lamiiy  in  Capuadocia. 
It  has  been  observed  that  Eumenes  baa  sacb  a 
voimsal  indaeiice  over  the  soceesBon  of  Alex- 
ander, that  none,  during  his  Kfetime,  dared  to 
avNuine  the  title  of  king;  and  iidoe^  ru  t  i  little 
reflect  lu  his  honour,  to  consider  that  the  wars  be 
carried  on  were  not  from  private  or  interested 
motives,  but  for  the  gooil  and  welfare  of  his 
deccajied  benefactor's  children.  Plvt.  tf-  C.  Nep. 
in  vit4.—Di»d.  19.— Justin.  \3^Curl.\0.—Ar. 
rwm.— >IL  A  king  of  Pergamus^wbosnoceed- 
ed  his  uaele  Philetmuf  on  the  throne,  B.  C.  9BB. 
He  made  w-.u-  lir'-r  A  n'lMrli'i--,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucos,  and  ehlar^'ed  iiis  po<is<^«*iona  by  seizing 
upon  many  of  the  cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
He  lived  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  made 
war  a^inst  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyiiia.  He  was 
a  enreat  patron  of  learning,  and  given  mach  to 
wine.  He  died  of  aa  eioeas  in  arinking,  after 
s  reign  of  59  years.  He  wtw  sneeeeded  ny  At- 


tains.    Sirah.  1*> 


-ITT.  The  second 


name.sacceeded  his  lather  Atialus  on  the  throne 
ef  Asia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  small 
nnd  poor;  but  be  rendered  if  power/bl  and  opu- 
lent; and  hi««  nlltance  with  the  Romans  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  domin- 
ions after  the  victories  obtained  over  Antiocbus 
fheOrmt.  He  carried  htx  arms  strsinsrPrasia^ 
and  AnTi^onns,  nnd  died  B.C.  II^H,  afterareiirn 
of  38  years,  leaving  the  kinjrdora  to  his  son  Ai- 
mlos  seeond.  He  had  been  admired  for  hi<« 
benevolence  and  masnanimity,  nnd  his  love  of 
learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamns,  which  had  betn  founded  by  his  pre- 
ileees!«ors,  in  tmitaiioD  of  the  Alexandrian  col- 
lection of  the  Ploleinfes.  His  brothers  were  so 
n»»:irlii?fl  til  liiin,and  devoted  to  hi'^  interest,  that 
thev  enlisterl  among  his  bodv  guards,  to  show 
rtieir  fraternal  fidelitv.   ^mh.  iX—JiuHm.  31 

and  M.—Polyb.  IV.  A  celebrated  orator  of 

Athen.«.  about  the  bejrinning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry.  Someofhi*  hnrnnrnes  ami  oin'ion^nre 
enanL  Y.  An  historical  writer  in  Alexan- 
der's arniT. 

EtrMfeKtni*,  fes'ivnls  in  honour  of  the  T!nriie- 
nides,  called  bv  the  Athenians  <*tn,.  rm- 
mUr  gwUam.  Thcr  were  eelebnited  once 
ere'-r-^^r  with  sacrifices  ofpreynnnt  ewes,  with 
offerings  of  cakes  made  bv  the  most  eminent 
ytmths,  and  libations  of  boner  and  wij\f.  Af 
Athens  none  hot  iVeebom  citizens  were  admit- 
M,  Midi  M  kad  lid  •  Wh  flie  mm  vfrtiKWt  and 


unsullied.  Such  only  were  accepted  by  .he  god- 
desses, who  punished  all  sorts  of  wickedness  m 
a  severe  manner. 

EvMOLPiD£,  the  priests  of  Ceres,  at  ibe  cele- 
bmtion  of  her  Jc.Nir.  ats  of  Eli:u:>u>.  AU  causes 
relating  to  impiety  or  profanation  were  referred 
to  their  jadgmeDtj  and  their  decisioos,  thon^ 
oecasloBaliraevere,  were  ootuddefcd  as  genetu* 
ly  impartial.  The  Eumolpidx  wei  c  descended 
from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  wlio  was 
made  priest  of  Ceres  vf  Erecbtbeos,  king  of 
Afhen---  He  hecame  so  powerful  alter  (ms  «p- 
poumiient  to  the  priesthood  ibai  he  maiuuuned 
a  war  against  Eiecbtheus.  This  war  proved 
Ihtal  to  both ;  Erechthens  and  Enmolpiu  were 
both  killed ,  aad  peace  was  re-estiiblished  ainoog 

ihri r  (le^i  eriifnnt';,  t  n  rondition  iLal  the  prie.-^t- 
hood  should  ever  remain  in  the  fainilv  of  Eu- 
molpus, and  the  regal  power  in  the  house  of 
Erechtheus.  The  prie«;thiK)d  continii-  1  in  thp 
family  of  Eumolpus  lor  1200  years;  ami  this 
is  still  more  remarkable,  because  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged 
to  nemnm  in  perpetual  ctHStmtj.  Bam.  % 
c.  14. 

EcMOLFiw.  Vid.  Fart  III. 

EuNAPnis,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  historian, 

born  nt  Pnrdi5.  He  floiiri.shed  in  the  reigri  of 
Valeniiiuan  and  hissucce-s.sors,  and  wrote  a  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  Ca'sars,  of  which  few  frajrinenLs  re- 
main. His  life  of  the  philosophers  of  bis  age  is 
still  extant.  It  is  eoramsed  with  Udelitj  and 
eletjance,  precision  and  correctness. 

Ei.Nus,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm.  He  filled  a  nut  with 
.sulphur  in  his  raoulb,  and  by  artfully  conveying 
fire  to  it,  be  breathed  oat  flames  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  ^od 
or  soraethiner  more  thtiA  bnman.  Oppression 
and  misrrv  roiiijH'lled  SWOO  slaves  to  join  nis 
cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
.W.OOO  men.  With  such  a  force  he  defeated  the 
Roman  armies,  till  Perponna  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render by  famine,  and  exposed  on  a  cross  the 
greatest  part  of  his  follower^  B.  C.  198.  PM. 
in  Sert. 

fSoFlTon,  a  son  of  Antfoehns.  The  sni^ 

name  of  Eupaf/yr  -was  given  to  many  of  the 
Asiatic  princes,  such  as  MithridateS|  Ac. 
Strob.  IflL 

Eci»EiTHi».  Vid.  Part  111. 

Eui»HAEii,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne 
of  Me^senia,  and  in  his  reis^n  the  first  Messe- 
ninn  war  began.  He  died  B.  C.  730.  Pata, 
4,  e.  ft  and  oT 

EupHANTUs,  fi  poet  and  historian  of  Olynihns, 
snn  of  Eubulides  and  preceptor  to  Antigonus, 
kinsr  of  Macedonia.   /Mo/r.  xn  Eud. 

EurnoRBDfl,  I.  a  famous  Trojan,  son  of  Pan- 
thous,  the  first  who  wounded  Patroclus,  wh(un 
Herror  kille  ^  TF  ■  perished  by  the  hand  0| 
Menelaus,  who  hnng  his  shield  in  the  temple  ol 
Jnno  at  A  rgns.  Pythagoras,  the  foonder  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  meiVmpsveha'sis,  or^mnsmigra- 
litm  of  saul.s,  affirmed  that  he  bad  been  once 
Enphorbu-i,  and  that  his  soul  recollected  many 
exploits  which  bad  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trofnn'<  bodv.  A^  n  further  proof  of  his 
n««#»rtinT>.  he  showed  at  fir*;t  sight  the  shield  of 
Enphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  Ovid.  Met, 
15,    Xm^fms.  %  c.  IT— flNMT.  X.  16  udf 
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n  II.  A  ptqwioiaA  of  Jafaa,  U&g  «C  Mm-  |  Plulochorus,  oo  ibe  coi.tran ,  in  a  woi  k  no  i 

retaniu. 

EupuoRioN,  I.  a  Greek  }K>ei  of  Chalois  in 
EulNea,  in  Uie  agis  oi'  Auuochuii  Uie  Qreau 
Tiberius  took  hidi  for  his  model  foreorreet 

writing,  and  was  so  load  uf  hini  that  lie  huii^ 
hi^i  pictures  in  all  the  pubixc  hbiarjc:>.  liiA 
faiber's  naow  was  Polymneius.  Ue  died  in 
his  5Gih  year,  B.  C.  220.    Cicerc.  de  Kat. 

D.  2,  c.  t>4,  calls  him  Obscurvm,  II.  The 

sou  of  ^^cliylu^.    lie  cuniiuoiLii  lour  times 
with  posthumouk  tragedies  ot  his  father's  cum- 1  have  been  neither  point  nor  poignanc)'  in  ib«a« 
pii»iiioo  ;  and  alao  wrote  several  drums  biro- '  endlasR  jeenngs,  bad  not  the  feet,  in  wbirb  uitf 


ger  extant,  ciiileavoiiKii  iu  |>iuve  that  the  mo- 
ther ul  our  fHjel  Vriih  a  Ud)  iil  noble  auccMry. 
XbaiUiere  wa^souie  giouod  tor  ilie  gibes  u 
Aruitophniies  can  banily  be  que^toDect.  lo  a 
city  like  Athens,  wIr-k-  every  (u  rMiii  and  cvciy 
nioveiueuT  were  expo6cU  to  the  retuaxK  uiid  ^uc 
go&>ip  ui  a  prying  and  loquacioas  populatiuii 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  a  distinguii»hed  dra- 
matist must  have  been  Iroown  toevery  s{  eeiatur 
in  the  cuiiiediuu's  auiience.  licuce  ibciet-oUMi 


self.  One  of  his  victories  is  comncoiorated 
in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  ul  EuripiiUs  \ 
wlicre  we  are  told  that  Kuphoyun  was  first, 
S  'phocles  second,  and  Euripides  third  wiUithe 
.\k.Ua.  Olymp.  87tli,  '2,  431. 

Eli'iiratcs,  I.  a  cii^^^iple  of  Plato,  who  gov- 
erned Macedonia  with  absolute  authority  in 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  and  rendered  binuelf 
uilioiis  by  his  cruelly  and  pedantry.  After  thi- 
death  oi  Perdiccai,  he  was  murdered  by  Par- 

menio.'  II.  A  stoic  philosopher  in  the  age  of 

Adrian^  who  destroyed  himself,  with  the  empe- 
ror's leave,  to  escape  the  miseries  of  old  age, 
A-  D.  118.  Dio.  Vtd.  Part  III. 

EcHiUs,  was  nearly  of  thesame  age  with  Ari»- 
iupbanes,and  probabfyexhibiled  ibrtha  first  time 
B.  C.  42y.  In  B.  C.  125,  he  was  third  with  his 
N.e^ni  (111,  VI  heu  Craiinus  was  second,  and  Aris- 
tu()liaiies  hist.  In  B.  C.  4S1,  be  brought  out 
hi.<»  Mip<«a(  andliisK4Jk«Mt ;  one  at  the  Dionvsia 
i»  AvMiMc,  the  other  at  those  Sartt }  ana  in 
a  similar  way  his  AirAwt  and  'ATrcirt .  roi  the 
following  year.  The  titles  of  more  than  twenty 
of  his  comedies  have  been  collected  by  M^r> 
sius.  A  few  fras^men's  remain.  Eupolis  was 
a  bold  aud  severe  .satirist  on  the  vicesof  lus  day 
and  city.  In  the  M<Mi«d(  he  attacked  Hyper- 
hdtaa,  in  the  AvrMwrac  an  Atbeiuaa  so  naned, 
in  the  'Avr^mrrvi  Melanthitts.  In  the  Bairra! 
he  inveighed  apainst  the  efleminacy  of  his  coun- 
trymen; in  bis  AatUainuftf  be  assailed  Cirooo, 
accusing  him,  amongst  other  charges,  of  an 
nnpairiotic  bias  towards  every  thing  Spartan. 
His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance ofAlcibiades,  whom  he  had  lampooned, 
probably  in  the  Bovrai.  By  his  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  aceonnt,  Eupolis  was  thrown 
overboard  during  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sicily,  B.  C.  415.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error;  since 
Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarian,  had 
xhown  that  several  comedies  were  composed  by 
EiiiM)lis  sninc  lime  aHcr  the  date  assigned  to 
this  p!«eudo-assassination.  His  tomfa^  too,  ac- 
cording to  Pausaniaa,  was  creeled  on  the  banks 
of  the  ,T",sopuN  by  the  Siryonians,  which  makea 
it  most  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his 


BtntfpTDES,  was  the  son  of  Mncsarchus  and 
Glilo,  of  the  borough  Phlva,  and  the  Cecropid 
tribe.  He  was  l  orn,  Olvmp.  75lh,  1.  B.  C. 
480,  in  Salamis  (whither  bis  parents  bad  leiired 
during  the  occupation  of  Altica  Iqr  Xerxes,')  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that 
island.  Ari.<5tophanes  repeatedly  imputes  mean- 
ness of  extraction,  bv  the  mother's  side,  to  Eu- 
Kqndes.  He  asserts  tbat  she  was  an  hcrh-seller ; 
according  to  Aulus  Cvellius,  Theoporapus  j 


turned,  tjeen  matter  c<I'  public  notuiiety.     .  tie 
luulhei  ot  Euripideb  then  was  piul'ably  c-i  Luu.- 
hie  station..  Hia  father,  to  whom  the  lo^UciMf 
Aristoj^tianes  never  alludes,  was,  doubt lcs.v,  « 
man  of  wealth  and  respectability ;  lor  the  c>;s1p 
ly  education  whicii  [lie  young  Euripides  item- 
eil  intimates  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  con* 
se<)uence  in  his  family.   'i'b«!  pupil  of  Anas' 
at^dias,  Protagoras,  and  Prodiclls^au  instrutit-r 
so  notorious  lor  the  extiavagant  lei  ins  u  hich  ne 
demanded  for  his  lessons)  could  not  have  heea 
the  son  of  persons  at  that  time  very  mean  or 
very  poor.   In  early  life  we  are  told  that  bus 
lailiei  made  him  direct  his  ulicniion  chiclly  lo 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  that  in  his  seveuteeiuh 
year  he  was  crowned  in  the  Elensinian  and 
Thcsean  contests.    Ii  d(M's  n(<i  appear,  h(»w- 
ever,  that  Euripides  was  ever  acui.illy  a  candi- 
date in  the  Olympian  gaines.   I'he' genius  of 
the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  whilst  be  was 
occupied  in  these  mere  bodily  aceAmplishmcBts; 
and  L-'.  t  n  at  this  early  age  he  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted dramatic  composition.   Ue  seems  to 
have  alao  cultivated  a nainral  taste  for  paint  iog : 
and  some  of  bis  pictures  w  ere  long  afterwards 
preserved  at  M^ara.   At  length,  quitting  the 
gymnasium,  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  Under  the  celebrated  rbeton* 
cian  Prodicu.s  one  of  the  instnictersof  Perie1«s 
he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  hi? 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished ;  and 
from  Anaxagoras  he  imnbcd  those  philo5«pb- 
iral  notions  which  are  occasionally  brouirht 
forward  in  ins  works.    Here  too  Pericle>  was 
his  fellow-disci nle.    With  S<x:raies,  whi»  bad 
Studied  imder  the  same  master,  Euripides  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy ;  and  fVom  him 
he  derived  those  moral  enoma;  so  frcqnenily 
interwoven  into  his  .speeches  and  narrations. 
Indeed  Socrates  was  even  suspected  of  largely 
assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition  of  his 
plays.    Euripides  began  hi.-;  public  career,  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81sl,  2,  B.  C.  455,  in 
the  twenty-fiAh  year  of  his  age.  On  this  occa- 
sion ha  was  the  third  with  a  play  entitled 
Pleuuks,   In  Olj-rop.  Wtb,  4,  B.  C.  441,  he  won 
the  prize.   In  Olymp.  87th,  2,  B.  C.  431,  he  was 
third  with  the  Medai,  the PkiiocUtes,  the  Dielf^ 
and  the  TkenOa,  a  satiric  drama.    His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  and  Sophocles.  He 
was  first  with  the  IJippoluius,  Olymp.  S-sh.  J, 
B.  C.  4S8,  the  year  of  hLs  master  Anazagoias's 
death :  second,  Olymp.  9L<t,  2,  B.  C.  415,  with 
the  AUxandrr  (or  Paris,)  the  Pal/zmnlrs,  the 
TYoades,  and  the  Sismkus,  a  satiric  drama.  It 
was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  fim. 
Two  years  after  this  the  Athenians  sustained 
the  loud  loss  of  their  armament  before  Syraeosew 


th«  Canadian's  sareaatioiaaianatiaBa.  I  In  Ua  aamiifla  af  Uua  difialw  Plwdweh  tfim 
aid 


BU  JBISXOaY.  *«.  £U 


■Q  anrcdote,  which,  if  true,  bears  a  splendid 
lesiiaiuiiy  to  the.  Uigh  repiitaitoo  m  wluch  £n- 
flpidaswaa  (hen  held.  Those  amon^rtlhe cap- 
tive??, he  tells  us,  who  could  repeal  any  fvorlion 
of  that  poel's  works,  were  ircaied  wild  kiudne:sS, 
and  even  itet  at  lit^erty.  The  same  author  also 
intbriBS  «s  thai  EoiipideB  hoooared  the  soUien 
who  ha4  hXltm  in  that  ti«te  with  •  ftmeral 
p(>ein,  (wo  iitit's  f  which  Tie  has  preserved. 
The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Ulymp.  iWd,  I, 
3-  C.  413,  the  OretUs,  Olfmp.'99d,  1,  B.  C. 
40S  Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into 
M«'^'ne5ia,  and  Irora  ihence  into  Macedonia,  to 
the  (•(•iirl  of  Archelaus.  As  in  ihe  case  of 
£»chy  lus,  the  motives  for  this  self-exile  are  ob* 
•erne  and  uncertain.  We  know*  inind,  that 
AthiTi-i  was  hy  no  means  the  most  favourable 
re:>id«:nce  for  diMinguisbed  literarv  meriu  The 
viruleneeofrifalry  raged  unchecked  in  a  iicen- 
Uous  democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory 

Entr>>nnsc  to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man. 
Leport,  too,  msinuates  that  £uripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  family.  His  DM  wifr,  Me- 
liio.  lie  divorced  for  adultery;  and  in  hissec- 
t^ii,  Clia-rila,  lie  wnis  not  more  fortunate.  Envy 
and  enmity  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  infi- 
delit/  and  domestic  vexati<ins  at  home,  would 
prove  no  small  inducements  for  the  poet  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Arcliel.uis.  Tn  Macedonia 
be  is  said  to  have  written  a  play  in  honour  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  have  inaehbed  it  with  his 
pi"  n's  nnme,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
mnnn'Ts  and  abilities  of  his  guest  as  to  appoint 
him  one  of  hi**  ministers.  No  further  particu- 
lars are  recorded  of  Euripides,  except  a  few 
apocryphal  letters,  anecdotes,  and  apochegms. 
His  death,  w  '.i.  1>  took  plnce  01'.  mf  B. 
C.  4(W(,  if  the  popular  account  be  true,  was,  like 
til  It  of  iEschylus^ia  its  nature  extraordinary. 
Kiili'T  fromchanre  ormnlire,  the  aged  drama- 
tk-t  VI  as  expo<scd  lo  the  attack  of  some  ferocious 
hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled  ns 
10  ezpipe  soon  afterwards  in  his  oeventy-fifth 
fear.  The  Athenians  entreated  Arehewna  to 
send  thr  l^idv  to  the  poet's  native  eity  for  inter- 
ment. 'I'he  ret^uest  wa.s  refused;  and,  with 
ererv  demonslralion  of  ^rief  and  rsspect,  Eu- 
ripides was  btiried  at  Pella.  A  cenotaph,  how- 
ever, was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Athens, 
bearing  the  following  inaeriptioo . 

T<o'J/t(,  Ik  rtWi'iv  ita!  riv  firiivow  I'^ti. 

KfUripides.  in  ihc  estimation  of  the  ancients, 
cvrtainlv  held  n  rank  much  inferior  to  th^t  of 
Ihs  two  great  rivals.  The  ennsiie  wit  of  Aris- 
COfihaiies,  whilst  it  fastens  but  slightly  on  the 
failinr«')f  the  jriani  /F.sc}.\lns.  and  ker-ps  n*- 
spectfullv  aloof  from  the  calm  tliirnitv  of  Sopho- 
cles, n.ssails  with  mercilras  malice  every  weak 
poiai  in  the  renins,  character,  and  circaroilan- 
ces  of  Euripides.  He  banters  or  reproaches 
bim  for  lowerin?  thedi:rnitv  f  "rit^edy.  by  ex- 
hibiting so  many  heroes  as  whining  tattered 
bamrs :  hv  intradoehig  the  vVlfar  aftin  of 
ordinarv  life  •.  bv  the  sonorous  unTneaninjrness 
of  hifschoral  odes;  the  nieretricioas  voluptnou.'t- 1 
HM  of  hia  VMBic;  the  feeMaonM  of  Ida  vanes;  '•■ 


and  by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  how^ 
ever  low  their  rank  or  uosiutatile  their  charac- 
ter night  be.  Ue  laughs  at  the  nonotoooua 

consiriTction  of  his  clumsy  prologues.  He 
charges  hi&  dramas  with  an  immoral  tcndericy 
and  Uie  poet  himsell  with  contempt  of  the  goda 
aBdalbn(teM£(»0ew4a&gleddactnMB.  Ue 
jeera  hit  aflbeiaiion  of  rheiavie  and  pkilosopby.  « 
In  short,  Ari.stophanes  seenw  to  regard  Kunp- 
ides  with  a  moe$i  sovereijg^  coQiempi,  bordermg  . 
evcm  upon  disgust.  The  attachment  of  8oeni> 
tes  and  the  admiration  of  Archelaus  may  per* 
haps  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  again.si  the  personal  character 
of  Euripides.  As  to  bis  poetic  powers^  there  j< 
a  striking  diversity  of  optnioD  between  Ihelatar 
cnmr'ili  ins  and  tlir  a^i'hnr  rf  the  Rans;  for 
Menander  and  Flulemoa  held  bun  in  high  es- 
teem. Yet  the  cmsi  AraieDe,  whilst  alkiwinf 
10  Euripides  a  preneminence  in  the  excitement 
of  sorrowful  emotion,  censures  the  general  ar- 
rani^ement  of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  dc^rada- 
tkm  of  his  pecsooages,  and  the  uncoooectad  na- 
ture of  his  eboranL  Laiiginm,Ul»Arisioile, 
ascribes  to  Euripides  great  power  in  working 
upon  the  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness, but  be  certainly  did  not  entertain  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  genius.  He  even  classes  mm 
among  those  writers,  who,  far  flrom  possessmg 
originality  of  \;\\r\-.' .  strive  to  ccmccal  the  real 
meanness  of  their  concepticms,  and  assume  the 
appearance  of  suUimiQrhf  atvdied  compofdika 
and  laboured  language.  iHod.  13. —  Vol.  Max. 
3,  c.  l.—Cie.  H.  1,  c.  50.  Or.  3,  c  1.—ATC%d. 
1,  4.  Ofic.Z;  Finib.  2.  TWm.  1  and  4,  Ac. 
Exm.yl\jsu.  Vid.  Nisus. 
EmtTVilDcs,  a  Spartan  general  of  dw  Ore* 
cian  fleet  at  the  battle-  f  ArtiMniviuin  and  Sa- 
lamis  against  Xerxes,  lis  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  courage,  and  with  ambition.  Ue 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  he  wished 
to  sp<'ak  about  the  manner  of  altackinff  the  Per^ 
sians;  upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Sirik* 
me,  but  hear  ise.  Htndok  8»  c  ^  74,  4c.— 
PhU.  im  7%m.—C.  Ntp.  in  Tkewh 

Ec-avcLES,  !.  an  orntor  of  Syracuse,  who  pro- 
posed to  put  Nicias  anti  Demosthenes  to  ueath* 
and  to  confine  to  hard  labour  all  the  Athenian 

soldiers  in  the  quarries.   I*lut.  U.  A  Lacc- 

diemonianat  the  battle  of  Aciium  on  the  side  of 
Antruslns.    Jif.  in  Anion. 

EkiavDAMXJS,  a  wrestler  of  Cyreoe,  who,  in  a 
omnbet^bad  his  teeth  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
antagonist,  which  he  swallowed  without  show- 
in?  an  v  si'^ns  of  pain  or  discontinuing  the  fight. 
JElion.  V.  H.  10,  c.  19. 

EuRTDtcK,  I.  the  wife  of  Amvntas,  king  ol 
Macedonia.  She  hacf  by  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas.  and  Philip,  and  one  daucrhtef 
called  Euryone.  A  crinunal  partialitv  for  her 
daughtei^  btishand,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hand  and  th"  kingdom,  made  licr  con.spire 
aeainst  Amynias, «  ho  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  her  infidelity,  had  n  >t  Euryone  di-scove red  it. 
Amvntas  foreave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  and  peri.shed  by 
the  ambition  of  hi*;  mnrher.  Pfrti'-  n 
succeeded  him,  shared  bis  fote;  but  Fhiiip,  who 
WM  the  next  in  mrcession,  secured  himself 
a?n{n^  nil  a'Jempt«fr")m  hi'' mother,  and  ascend- 
1  od  thethr>ne  with  peace  and  universal  satis(he> 
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Cerni  f  r  proteetioii.  Tiu-  manner  of  her 
Ik  IS  or  known.   C  Ne^.  m  ipluc.  3.  II. 

A  dwigbter  of  Anqratas,  who  married  her  vncle 

Aridaius,  the  illetfUimfite  son  of  Philip.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  ihe  Great,  Arideus  as- 
cended tbe  throne  of  Macedonia,  bat  he  was  to- 
tally goremed  by  the  intrigues  of  lus  wife,  who 
called  back  Cassander,  and  joined  her  forces 
Viih  hi-:  lu  march  again.^t  PitlyperchoD  and 
Olympian  £arydice  was  fonaiten  by  her  troops, 
Anteoa  wm  pietioed  tfaitniKli  with  mows  by 
order  of  Olympian,  who  commnnrlcd  Eun-dice 
to  destroy  herself  either  by  poison,  the  sword, 
or  the  baiter.   She  chose  the  latter.    Kt^  Part 

111.  III.  A  daitghter  of  Antipater,  who 

oiarried  one  <rf  the  Ptolemies.  Poms,  1, 
C.  7. 

EuKYMiooN,  a  man  who  accused  Aristotle  of 
Drupagatingpraane  doetrioM  in  the  Lycetim. 

EURYPON,  a  kiiig  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous  His 
reign  was  so  glorioaS|  that  his  descendants  were 
udled  JgliiryaWrfg.  Pans.  3,  c.  7. 

EoRYSTHENES,  a  SOU  of  A  ristodeiDUS,  who 
.'ivcd  in  perpetual  dissention  with  his  twin  bro- 
ther Procles,  while  they  both  sat  on  the  Sj  anan 
ihrooe.  It  was  unknown  which  of  the  two  was 
li»nifir«t;  the  mother,  whowbhed  tosee  both 

her  sorr--  mi-'^rd  an  the  'hrono,  rcfu'^ed  to  drcMre 
ii,  aiid  itiev  were  both  app<Jinied  kings ol  Sparta, 
by  order  bf  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  B.  C.  1103. 
Xller  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  Laced»- 
tTiunian.s,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the  right 
111  Miniorityand  succt  s  i,n  lielongcd,  permitted 
two  kin»  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  fa- 
mily. The  desoMdasts.  of  Eurysthenes  were 
called  I'ltin/xth^nida  I  and  thoKc  of  Prorles, 
ProUidi£.  U  was  incomststent  wiih  the  laws  oi 
Sparta  for  two  Icings  of  the  same  family  to  as- 
cend the  throne  together,  yet  that  law  was 
sometime.^  violated  by  oppresmon  and  tyranny. 
EuryMheri'-s  fiml  n  ;-<in  calit'd  Atn^,  who  ^nr- 
ceeoeU  bim.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi- 
d*.  ThetesBl OB  tiietliraiieof8|«rtaSl  kings 
of  the  family  of  Eur7*tiheBe$,  and  only  94  of 
i!ie  Proclilrr:'  The  fonnerwere  the  more  illus- 
trious. H  rodot.  4,  c.  147,  L 1^  cVL-^PmiM,  3, 
C.  I. — C,  Sep.  in  Ages. 

EcRYsrrnEOu.    Vtd.  Part  III. 

Hi  RYTHiov,  and  Eirytion,  n  man  of  Hera- 
clca  convicted  of  adultery.  His  ptmiidHBent 
was  the  cause  of  the  aboltfjoo  of  the  oliitarehi- 
eal  power  there.    ArisM.  5,  Polit. 

EcsRBiA,  an  empereKS,  wife  to  Coo^uuiiine, 
fx.  Sbedied  A.  D.  360,  highly  and  deMrf«dly 
lamented. 

EusFBiua,  9  bishop  of  Cmsarea  in  prcat  fa- 
voir  wi'.h  the  emperor  Constantinc.  was 
concerned  in  the  theological  duiputCK  of  Anus 
and  Albanasias,  and  diminguished  himself  by 
his  wri'in!T<,  which  consisted  of  an  eccle';in«;ti 
cal  history,  the  life  of  Con^iaiiiine,  Chronicon, 
Evangelical  preparations,  and  other  numerous 
treatises,  most  of  which  are  now  loMt.  The  best 
edition  of  bit  Pr<^paraiio  and  Demonstratio 
Evan^  'Iica  i  ,  ^  v  A''i2rpru';.2  vols,  folio;  Rotho- 
raagi.  16'^;  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  histoty  by 
Bmdiinf,  folio  Cantab.  1790. 

BarPATMTrn,  T.  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
.works  of  Homer.   It  x*  to  be  lamented  the  de- 
fi|B  of  Alexander  PolitU5,  be^n  at  Florence  in 
and  published  in  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Iliad  is  not  exectited,  as  a  Latin  translation  of 

m 


these  excellent  commentaries  is  among  tlie  (!e 
sidetata  of  the  prcasBt  day^— U.  A  man  who 
wvotoavery  fooliah  Bomanea  jnOfoair,  faiiHad 

fU  IrmcHitz  and  Ismenes  wmtHhui^  odiled  bf 

Grauiminus,  Sva  Paris,  1617. 

Eomeaim^  L  %  sculptor  of  Siqroa,  ton  «f 
Lysippos.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  pro- 
portions of  his  statues.   Those  of  Hercules  arid 

Alexajxk't  were  in  general  estfcrn,  atiJ  [vir- 
ticulariy  that  of  Medea,  which  was  cairted  uu  a 
chariot  Vy  fo*)*  hoiMS.  S4,  c  ^tl.  A 
man  who  betra)'ed  Olynthus  to  Philip. 

E{}TUTD£Mus,  an  orator  and  rhetorician,  wno 
greatly  distingoiibed  hiinodf  bjr  liis  dogacnca^ 
&c.   Slirab,  14.  , 

EDTRomrs,  I.  a  Latin  historian  in  the  agv  of 
Julian,  under  whoin  }ip  carried  arms  in  (lie  fa- 
tal expedition  a^ainitt  the  Persians.  Uis  origin, 
aa  well  as  his  dignity,  are  miknown ;  yet  went 
suppose,  from  the  epithet  of  ClaTissimus  prcfi  x-d 
to  his  history,  that  he  was  a  Roman  :>enau>r. 
He  wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Ronia^ 
from  the  age  of  Komulus  to  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Valens,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated, 
lie  wTdie  a  treaii-c  iin  nii'dicine  without  bt'ini: 

acqoajinted  with  the  art.  Of  all  his  works,  the 
Rmbmb  hiMory  akne  \m  ^xiaiit.  It  it  eoaipooBd 

with  conri':cncss  ard  precision,  but  without  ele- 

Suce.  'i  he  Ix^si  edition  of  RtttropiuB  is  that  of 
Rverkamp,  Cttin  notis  vatvmaii,  8vo.  L.  BaL 

ITJ9  and  1760.  II.  A  fiimoos  eunnch  at  the 

court  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosiw.  the 
Great,  &c. 

Etmrctin^  a  woman  who  was  thirty  times 
brought  to  bed,  and  carried  to  the  grave  by 
twenty  of  her  children     PHn.  7,  c.  3. 

EoxENtTS,  a  man  who  wrote  a  ]x>elical  biiaorj 
of  the  latanhMMagesof  Italy.  Ihonys.  HaL  1. 

E(ncipPB,a  woman  who  killed  beiself  becatra 
the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  had  offered  violence 
to  her  virtue,  &c. 

Exao6ntw,  the  ambassador  of  a  nation  in 
C  vpni.s,  who  eam^  to  Room  and  talked  so  nweh 
of*  llir  power  of  herbs,  serp'^n!''.  ftc.  that  *.hr 
consuls  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  vcs.>ei 
full  of  serpents.  TheaeTenomoi»  creatures,  thr 
from  hurting  him, caressed  him.and  harmlessly 
licked  him  with  ibeir  tongues.   Plin.  28,  c.  3. 

P 

FAB*niA,  festivals  nt  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
na,  wife  of  Janus,  when  bean.s  {fahte)  were  pre- 
sented as  an  oblation. 

Fabia  Lkx,  tU  amMht,  was  to  circumscribe 
the  number  of  Seetat^x,  or  attendanis,  which 
were  nllowed  to  randiilalcs  in  cafu  assinsj  scce 
high  office.   It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pasa> 

FXan,  a  noble  andpowerfal  family  at  Rome* 
They  were  once  m  nnmcrous,  that  they  took 
npon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Veleii- 
les.  They  came  to  a  general  engagement  near 
the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  306  men,  were  totally  slain,  ft.  C.  447, 
Th^Tc  nrih'  rfirinined  one.  wllos^■  i  imii nsje  had 
detained  bim  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the 
noble  FViHI  in  the  following  a?es.  The  flinilf 

wn^  divided  into  six  diffrTrnt  hrtnrh'^v,  f^<'  Am^ 
ImsH,  the  Maximi,  the  l  i/mUini,  me  But^tmeg, 
the  Ditrsane$,  and  the  Pielores ;  the  three  first  m 
which  are  frequeoUy  mentioned  in  the  Romtn 
history,  but  the  edrers  aeldom.   Many*.  9,  c  5b 
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—Lit.  %  c.  46,  Ac— /T«  r  1     tS^-OvML  IH* 
%  V.  m~  Vtrr.  J£J^.  &  T. 
FlMM,  I.  (MuatiiiHttRnllia»a»)  «Mlb«4nt 

of  the  Fabii  who  obT,i;rifd  the  stjrnnmf'  nf  Ma.r- 
MMU.for  Jessening  the  power  ol  the  populace  at 
elttliuttu  H*  was  master  of  horse,  and  his  vic- 
tories over  (he  Samoiies  in  that  capacity  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  becaase  he  en^^aged  the  enemy 
without  the  command  of  the  dictator  \\:\s 
five  times  couml,  twice  dictaior,  and  once  cet^ 
•or.  He  iriiii^»lied  (nrer  seren  diflemit  Mtiofn 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rnme,  and  rendered 

himself  iUustnoa«i  by  his  patriotism.  II.  Ros- 

ticua,  an  historian  in  the  a^e  of  Claudius  and 
Mero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca ;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  pas?^  upon  his  style 

make  us  regret  the  losa  of  his  cMiii}Hiv|ti>iM-;  

III.  Gt  Maximos,  a  celebrated  Roman,  first  sar- 
mined  Vernteosus,  from  a  wait  CD  hit  lip,  attd 
Agnictdaf  from  his  inoflensire  manner?..  From 
8  dnil  and  uriprunn.sing  childhood  he  burst  into 
deeds  of  valour  and  heroism,  and  was  gradually 
raised  by  merit  lo  the  tughcst  offices  ot  tb«  state, 
b  his  fim  eoRsnlRliip  he  obtained  a  irieiorjrowr 
Liguria;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Thra-symentis 
occasioned  hi<  election  to  the  dictatorship.  In 
I  his  important  office,  he  be^an  to  oppose  Anni- 
bdl,  not  by  ^ghting  him  in  ih?  op^n  field,  like 
his  predecessors,  but  he  conunuaily  harassed 
his  armv  by  countermarches  and  ambtiscades, 
for  vhieb  be  reoeiTed  the  surname  of  CwMlatsr, 
orMi^.  SiMshoperttioiutfortheeommeiMler 
of  the  Roman  armies  gave  offence  to  Mtnc,  and 
Fabius  was  even  accused  of  cowardice.  He, 
howeieer,  still  pursued  the  measures  which  pm- 
dencc  and  reflection  seemed  to  dictate  as  mort 
salutary  lo  Rome;  and  he  patiently  bore  to  see 
his  master  of  horse  rai  i-.i  lo  ^bat<  the  dictato- 
rial dignity  with  himself,  by  meiins  of  bis  ene- 
RtcsathoiM.  TamtQiD was oMii^vd  to snrreti* 
der  roliisarmsafterthebntile  of  CannrR;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  observed, 
that  Fabius  Wiethe  AbiuImI  of  Rome.  When  he 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Anntbal  for  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  which  was  totally  dis- 
approved by  the  Roman  senate,  he  s<ild  all  his 
estates  to  pay  the  money,  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word  to  ibe  enemy.  The  bold  proposal  of 
youniiScipio,  top'oand  cnrrv the  war  from  Italv 
to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  Fabius  as  chimerical 
and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  htHrever,  live  to 
see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
andthe  conquest  of  Cnnhacr^  hv  measures  which 
he  treated  with  confeui!  '  u  nd  lieard  with  indiR- 
nalkin.  He  di«l  in  the  lOOth  year  of  his  age, 
after  he  had  been  Hfe  times  consul,  and  twiee 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  Plut.  in  vitA. — Fhr. 

2,  c.  6. — Liv. — Palyb.  IV.  His  son  bore  tb»> 

same  name,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
noble  father's  virtues.   Dnrtnc  bis  consuUbip, 
he  received  a  visit  from  hiaihllier  on  horsehaeir 
in  ihc  ramp:  the  son  ordered  the  fniVi'-r  i.>  li- 
mount,  and  the  old  man  cheerfully  obeyed,  em- 
bracing bin  aoo,  and  sayint?,  I  wHied  to  know 
whether  yon  knew  what  it  wa<r  tn  be  cnnsitil. 
He  died  nefore  his  iklher;  and  the  Cunrtalor. 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  delivered 
a  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  h»  son. 
Plut.  in  FiM»j——V.  Pietor,  the  flm  Ronwn 
who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  cmr  ' rr  f 
from  the  age  of  Romulus  to  the  year  of  Rome  j 
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meni««  expressed  by  Dionysiusot  HaUearaami^ 
coocemiog  Fabius  Pictor's  ratal ioa  of  eveaii, 
ill  the  eariy  ages  of  Rone,  and  those  of  Poly 

bills,  on  the  ocourrpnccs  of  which  be  was  him 
self  an  eyewitness,  tuabie  us  to  form  a  pret^ 
accurate  estimate  of  the  credit  doe  to  his  whob 
history.  DioojrsiashavingbimselfwrittenoDthe 
antiquities  ol  Rome,  was  competent  to  deliver 
an  opinion  as  lo  the  works  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him  m  the  same  trndertaking ;  and  it 
woald  rather  bare  been  fhfMraMe  to  tbe  gene- 
ral v\r\v  whirh  he  hn';  ndnpted,  to  hnvc  p<;'ab« 
lished  the  credibility  of  Fabius.  We  may  also 
safely  rely  on  the  joidgment  which  Polybius  baa 
passed,  concerning  this  old  annalist's  relaii<» 
of  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since 
Polybiu'--  Iniil  spared  nnpairiN  tn  li,^'  ihnrouL'hly 
informed  of  whatever  could  render  his  own  ac- 
count of  them  eoraplele  and  imexeeptionable. 
The  work  which  is  now  extant  nnf  u  hich  is 
attributed  to  him,  is  a  spurious  composition. 

 VI.  A  Roman  consul,  sumamed  Anboa* 

tns,  becanae  ha  waaatmeli  with  lightning.  

VIi.  FUlrieiann,  a  Roman  assassinated  by  his 
wife  Fabia,  that  she  mighi  m  i  r  freely  enjoy 
the  company  of  a  favourite  youth.  Uis  son  was 
saved  from  his  tBodier*s  cruelties,  and  when  he 
came  of  age  he  avenged  hi*:  fith'  r'i  death  by 
murdering  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.  The 
senate  took  cc^izance  of  the  action,  and  pa 
tronised  tbe  parricide.  PltU.  in  Pamll. 
vni.  A  aon  of  FMlos  .Smtlina,  adofited  intc 
the  family  of  the  Fabii. 

F^BRtcms,  I.  a  Latin  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  whoem]4afed  hispen  in  satirizini?  and 
defaminsj  the  senators.  His  works  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Nero.  II.  Gains  Luscinus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  who,  in  his  first  consulship, 
obtained  several  victories  over  tbe  Samnites  and 
I^icaniana,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triimph* 
Two  years  afler,  F^iHri  Mn^  ^rent  as  ambassador 
to  Pvrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the  pro* 
sents,  and  heard  with  indignation  the  oners, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  less 
virtuous  citizen,  Pyrrnus  had  occasion  to  ad- 
mire the  magnanimity  nf  Faluicins;  hut  his 
astonishment  was  more  powerfully  awakened 
when  he  oppoaed  him  in  the  Aeld  ofbattie,  and 
when  he  saw  htm  make  a  di^rorerv  nt"the  per- 
fidious offer  of  his  physician,  who  pledged  him- 
self to  the  Roman  general  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  poison  his  royal  roaster.  A  contempt  of  lux- 
ury and  oseles.s  ornapienLs  F^abricins  wishetl  to 
inspire  amon:?  the  people ;  and.  duriii!?  his  cen- 
sorship, he  banished  from  the  senate  Cornelitis 
Rnfinos,  who  had  been  twice  conml  and  dict»« 
for,  because  he  kept  in  hishonse  tnorr  than  fen 
pound  weight  of  silver  plate.  He  liveil  and  died 
in  the  preatrst  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  ai 
the  public  chaq[e,  and  the  Roman  peofrie  were 
obliged  lo  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  dan?hters 
wheji  thev  arrived  at  marria^eablp  vears.  Vnf. 
rtfer.  2,  c.  9, 1. 4,  c.  A.-^Fi»r.  I.  e.  18.— Oic.  3, 
de  Offie^PM.  <»  PfffJu-^Virr.  jBu.  6,  v. 

Faskia,  a  woman  of  Miniumas.  who  ho^i- 
tablv  entertainetl  Marius  in  his  flicrht,  thoti?h 
he  had  formerlr  sat  in  iodgment  tipon  her,  and 
divoreed  bar  Unmn  her  hnsiNnid. 

r^MMlA  ItKx.de  •Swiwp/fihi.'i,  bv  FiTini'i*  lh'» 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  593.  It  cmcted  that  n«>  person 
ahaoMmid  mopa  dkati  V»mmM4mrmthM 
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gre9i  ('••Mivnls,  nnd  30 Oft  tfhSf  imf^md 
UNI  at  ail  ulber  Umes. 

FAUMKm^  (Caitts,)  an  aorirar  in  Tf^tnHt 
reign,  whose  hnioiy  of  IheWHttkBOfUcrait 
greatly  r^roU«d. 

Fasnos.  I^PiitnL 

FitmTA,  I.  a  daorhter  af  SylJa,  &c.  Horat. 

1.       -2,  V.04.  II.  The  wile  of  the  empe- 

rur  ConriNUHiM^  dagiMi  ioT  eriMlliaiaiid 

PAOiflK*,  I.  the  wift  of  the  emperor  Antoni- 

ntis,  frtmotis  thr  her  dcbnucherie;;.  Her  dang'h- 
ter  of  the  same  name,  blessed  with  beauiy,  iire- 
liacsi,  ait«t  wit,  became  the  most  abandoned  of 

her  sex.   She  married  M.  Aurelins.  II. 

The  third  u'ife  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalns 
bitre  that  name. 

FAOnvkus,  a  shepherd  ordered  to  expose 
Simiaioa  anrf  ReoMM.  He  prifMd^  broii^ht 
tlicin  tip  n;  home.  Uio,Vft,i,—tHaiim,42,c. 
i — Finl.  iH  Hum. 

Pbciai.^s,  a  nnmber  of  priests  at  Rome,  eni- 
nlinred  in  declaring  war  and  mnkiBf  ^ce. 
Wnenthe  Romans  thought  themselvesinTUred, 
one  of  the  '<ncerrlotnl  b<3y  was  emgowf  rr'  1  t  i 
ikmnml  redrew,  and,  after  tlie  allowance  of  33 
iHifs  to  eo»!(IHerihe  mailer,  war  WMdeelared  if 
siihiniv^tons  were  not  made,  and  the  Fecialis 
hut  lc<l  a  blfK.dv  spear  into  the  territories  of  the 
enemv  in  pr.xif  of  iatendad  halilttiea.  La.  1, 
c.  3, 1.  4,  c.  30. 

PK.tJX,  M.  Antomos,  a  freedman  of  CHau- 
dius  C  rsar,  made  governor  of  Jud  <  a  Faina  ria 
and  Paletttne.  He  is  called  by  Suetonius  the 
hiNband  of  thr^  qneemi,  as  ke married  tiietwo 
Drnvtl|T»,  onn  ^mnd  danijhtpr  of  Ayr'ony  and 
Cleopatra,  nml  ihe  other  a  Jewish  princess, sis- 
ter to  A^rippji.  The  name  of  his  third  wife  is 
onknown.  SittL  •»  CI.  Vd^lhtU,  Amm,  \% 
c  M. 

Fkh.u.ia,  n  fpstival  in  honour  of  the  ^:«nd, 
observed  at  Rome  ths  l7ihor21st  of  February, 
It  ooniinaed  for  11  days,  during  which  time 
prf-cpn;-;  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, m.ii  rinses-  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  tt:e  ?ods  were  shut. 

Frrijr  Ltriniis.  festival*  at  Rome,  institnied 
b-,'  Tnrrjiiin  ttie  Pfond.  The  principal  ma^^is- 
(if  IT  t'l  vn-s  in  Laiiiim  i^nnlly assembled 
on  the  in  nin!  neai  Rome,  where  they  altoj^ether 
with  the  Roman  masr!'«mtes  offered  a  boll  to 
J'Tpitt'i-  Litiilis.  of  which  they  carried  home 
.•s  Mne  p  irt  .nfier  the  immolptioii,  after  thev  had 
sworn  miiinnl  friendship  and  alliance.  It  ion* 
Unaeii  but  one  tlay  originally,  bat  in  process  of 
lime  fburdnrs  tvere  dMieateatoTtxeAehnttion. 

nlnitv^.  Hnl   4.  C.  4f».— ^'      F.p.  fi  — r.ir  21 

dtc.  The  feriT  aman?  the  Rumaiw  were  certain 
datN  set  anart  to  celehnne  festivala,  and  dnrinir 
''r  'ime  ii  wns  unhwfut  for  any  person  to  worW. 
i  ii-jv^  were  cither  public  or  private.  The  public 
were  nf  four  «1ifferent  Icinds.  The /en/c «//iiirc« 
arere  certain  immtveable  dars  always  marked 
in  the  calendar,  and  olwerted  by  »1»e  whole  city 
wi'h  m-i'-h  ^^-tivitvand  public  rffoirin?.  The 
feriftomo'itlirtr  were  moveable  fea.<tts,  and  the 
ilav  appoinM  fi»r  the  celebration  wwm  alwavs 
prcvionslv  fixed  br  the  mnijisfrfite^  or  priests. 
Amont;  these  w»*re  the  feria  fyUina,  which 
ware  lina  eslablishe*!  bv  Tarqoin,  and  observed 
li^  the  consul  rej^ulfirlv  before  they  aet  otii  for 
iha  pwif  iaua ;  the  Cemmtalia^  te.  Tbe^rwe 


iviperaiiva  were  appointed  only  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  cotisiil,  dictator}  or  praetor,  as  a  pabn 
lie  rejoietnf  fbr  aooiie  important  rietoty  gained 
over  Ihe  enemy  of  Roinr  'Vh'^  frric-  Sv^xdina 
were  regular  days,  in  which  ihe  people  of  ihc 
country  and  neighbouring  towns  aMemUed  to- 
gether, and  exposed  their  respective  commodi* 
lies  to  sale.  They  were  called  Nundinae,  because 
kepi  every  tnii'h  Jay.  'Ylxc  fcrut  privalu  were 
observed  only  in  families,  in  commemoration  ol 
birthdays,  marriages,  fincrab,  and  tb«  likat 
The  days  on  which  the  ferifr.  were  observed 
were  called  by  the  Romans  fe^i  dies,  because 
dedicated  to  mirth,  relaxation,  and  festivity. 

PiMBiiii,a  Roman  ofRcer  who  besieged  Mitl>. 
ridates  in  Prit^ne,  and  failed  in  his  attempts 
to  take  him  prisoner.  He  was  dcsertetl  by  his 
troops  for  his  croelty,  upon  which  he  killed  him* 
•celf  PhiLh^lMim. 

FrnMir-^,  M  ,  a  powerfbl  native  of  Soleiicia, 
who  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  at 
last  conquered  by  Aurelian. 

Flaccos,  (Verrius,)  a  grammarian,  tutor  to 
the  two  grandsons  of  Augustas,  and  supposed 
author  if  iti  -  Capiloline  marblctj  '  A  name 
of  Horace.    Vid.  HoraUus, 

FLAaLLA,  JElia,  the  mote  of  Areadioi 
and  Honoriu!;,  was  daoglilBr  of  Anloojiis^  a 
prefect  of  GauL. 

FLAMfNiA  Lex,  agraria,  by  C.  Flarainins 
Ihe  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  525.  It  required  that  the 
lands  of  Pieenttm,  from  which  the  Gauls  Se- 
wo'u--,  hnil  lii-''n  expelled,  ahoQld  be  dirided 
among  the  Roman  people. 

PLlMlmiio,  C,  a  Roman  eonral  of  a  tnrbo- 
lent  di5^sition,  who  was  draun  into  a  battle, 
near  the  lake  of  Thrasymenas,  by  the  artifice 
of  Annibal.  Cic  de  Inr.  2,  c  17.— Lia,  SS,  c. 
3,  hc—Pelyb.    VU.  FUmtnin  Ux. 

Ft.XMitftU8,  or  PiummOT,  (T.  Ct)  I.  a  cele- 
brated Roman,  raised  \o  thf  con  ulship  A.  U. 
C.  &56.  He  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man troops  againit  Philip^  kinf  of  BCaeedoota, 
and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  ttncommoa 
success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  de- 
feated Philip  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and 
made  all  Locris,  Phocis,  nnd  Thewaly,  tributary 
to  the  Roman  power.  TTc  :'^r  inif  i  peace  to  the 
conquered  monarch,  and  pi oclaimed  all  Greece 
free  and  independent  at  the  Mbmian  gamca. 
He  was  afterward^  sent  ambassador  to  kins 
Prasias,  who  had  given  refuge  to  Annibal,  and 
there  his  prudence  and  artifit^  hastened  ont  ol 
the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  terror  oi 
the  Romans.  Flaminins  was  found  dead  in  his 
V'r^,  .  n,  r  7^  ^ife  spent  in  the  greatest  ^^lorv,  in 
which  he  had  imitated  with  succes.sihe  virtue^ 

of  his  model  Scipio.  PUtl.  in  vit6 , — f7»r.  

TT.  T.nriiTs.  iho  brother  of  the  precedinrr.  *>'*• 
nali7.e<l  himself  in  the  wars  of  Greece.  He  w  > 
expelled  from  the  senate  for  killing  a  Gn«i'. 

IHtU.  in  Flam.  IlL  Calp.  Flamma,  a  m»- 

hnne,  who.  nt  the  head  of  30ft  m«i.  saved 
Roman  arm.v  iti  53icih',  B.  C  2r>S.  hv  ''n  .^nL'iiiv 
the  Carthaginians  and  catting  them  to  pieces. 

Fr.^vms,  I.  a  Roman  who  inlbrmeil  Orteelitr: 
of  the  violent  mea^nres  of  the  -.••TinTe  :»tralnsl 

him.  II.  A  brother  of  Ve^pa^ian,  Ac— — 

One  of  the  nanm  of  the  emperor  Oomitiaa. 
J»v.  4,  V.  37. 

Fi.oaAr4A,  gamcaiDhoio-tr    Fioraai  Rama* 
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Tliey  were  iiusUrmeii  abuui  ihe  a;;e  t>l  R  iinii- 
los,  bat  they  were  noi  celebrated  with  re'^til.tir.y 
and  proper  attention  till  the  year  U.  (.'.  r>H'», 
They  were  observed  jeaiiy,  and  exhibucd  u 
scene  ofthe  most  unbounded  licentiousness.  It 
is  reported  tiiat  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present 
•t  the  ce1d>raikMi,  aad  that  when  he  saw  that 
the  deference  for  his  jirc  ci.ce  interrupted  Ihc 
feast,  he  retired.  Thu  behaviour  so  captivated 
IhedefencrateRcHnans.  that  the  TeneraUe  sen- 
ator was  treated  with  the  most  uncommon  ap- 
plause as  he  retired.  Val.  Max.  2,  c.  10. —  Varro. 
4eL.L.  l.—Paterc.  c.  1.— P/i    IH    .  2D. 

FLdasi,  (L.  Annseus  Julias,)  a  Latin  histo- 
rian of  the  same  family  which  prodneed  Seneca 
and  Lncan,  A.  D.  1I6.  He  ,vr  tc  an  abridg- 
OMnt  of  Roman  Annals  in  four  books,  composed 
in  a  florid  and  poetic  style,  and  rather  a  pane- 
^ric  on  hianv  of  the  great  actions  of  the  Ro- 
mans than  a  mithfbl  and  correct  recital  uf  their 
history.  Ue  also  wrote  poetry,  and  Wteredthe 
lists  against  the  emperor  Adrian. 

FV>NTfatra  Captto,  a  man  who  candaetcd 
Cleopatra  into  Syria  by  oidar  of  Antony. 

m  Ant. 

FaoNTiNCs,  Sex.  Jvv.  a  celebrated  geome- 
trician, who  made  himself  known  by  the  books 
be  wrote  on  aqaedncts  and  stratagems,  dedi- 
cated to  Trajan,  He  or  '  n  <i  at  liis  denth  that 
no  monument  should  be  raised  lo  his  aieojory , 
saying,  Afemoria  noslri  duratil^  si  vitnm  me- 
ruimus.  fhe  best  edition  of  Frootinns  is  that 
of  Oudendorp,  8vo.  L.  Hot.  17?J. 

Fronto,  a  preceptor  of  M.  AMOOinnSi,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed. 

Pn.vtA  Lax  was  proposed  but  refeeted,  A. 

CT.  C.  628,  by  Flaccus  Fiilvius.  Tt  tended  to 
make  all  the  people  of  Italy  eitizcns  of  Rome. 

Fn.viA,  I.  a  bold  and  ambitions  womnn,  who 
married  ihe  rribnrtf  r!o  iin  ;.  and  aflerwnrds 
Curio,  and  at  last  M.  Anluay-  She  look  a  part 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  irjnmviraif, 
and  showed  herself  crael  as  well  as  revengeful. 
Antony  divorced  Iwr  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  aven^re  her  wrongs  bv 
persuading  Augustan  to  take  up  anr.s  ngnjnst 
ner  huf^band.  When  this  scheme  did  not  suc- 
ceed. ^?he  raised  a  faction  against  AugU5tus,  in 
which  <5he«nea^ed  L.  Antoniu'^,  her  brother-in- 
Inw  ;  and  when  all  her  attempts  proved  friiitle*'"^, 
she  retired  into  the  east,  where  her  husband  rc- 
eri««dher  with  irreat  eotdneHS  and  indifTerence. 
Thi's  nnkinr!ne'!«:  totallv  hro\-o  h'>r  h(>nr*.  and 
she  soon  after  died,  about  -10  years  bei'ore  the 

Gbristkm  era.    Phut.  <»  Cic.  <f-  .4n//m.  II. 

A  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs 
of  Catiline  npon  his  life.   PlvJt.  in  Cic. 

FtTLVifg,  T  a  T^ornan  «:ena!or,  intima'e  wiili 
Augnstus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor's  secrets 
to  his  wife,  whomade  it  public  to  alt  the  Roman 
matrons,  for  which  he  received  sn  <;pver**  a  r**- 
primaod  from  Augustus,  th  it  he  and  his  wife 

banged  themelves.  II.  A  friend  of  C.  Grac- 

ehnii,  who  was  killed  in  a  sedition  with  hL«.<too. 
Hi«  body  wa^  thrown  into  the  river,  and  hi^ 
widow  was  forbidden  to  put  on  monrnlnir  for 

his  dfath.    Plul.  in  Grateh.  III.  Flif fiis 

Censor,  a  Roman  who  plundennl  a  marble  ifn- 
le  of  Jiin    lo  finish  the  building  of  one  whic! 


had  erected  lo  Fortune.   Liv.  2.5,  e.  2. 


ke 

IV.  Scr.  Nobilior,  a  Roman  consul  who  went 
la  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regains.  He  was 


.si.ipu  reeked  at  his  return  with  900  Romoa 
.xhips.  ii js  <*raiMisoa  Marctts  wastent  t<»  Spate. 

whv'if  lie  Lfri-ntly  .signn!i7f'[!  himself.  He  waN 
ai  crNV  aiii*  rewarded  with  Ihe  Ct.usukhip. 

Fi'Rit,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medok 
!  lia  in  jUuium,  and  come  to  settle  ai  Rome  un 
I  der  Romnlns,  and  was  admined  among  the  pa- 
tricians.   (;!amillu.s  wa.s  of  tliis  lamily,  and  ;i 
was  he  who  hrst  raised  it  to  dislinctiun.  Pint. 
In  {'nmiil. 

j  Fi  u  Lr.x,  tie  TestamertVs,  by  C.  Furiu.s  the 
I  tnbuiiSj.  li  forbade  any  perMjn  to  leavens  a  le«- 
aey  more  than  a  thousand  asxs,  except  to  the 
relations  of  the  master  who  nunumiitcd,  with 
a  few  more  exoepdons.  CU.  1.  Vtrr.  4ir- 
Lir.  ?o, 

FtRiis,  i.  a  military  tribune  with  Camillu<«. 
He  was  sent  against  tka  Tuscans  by  his  coi- 

league  II.  A  Roman  slave  who  obtainf  i 

his  freedom,  and  applied  himself  with  tuiremj!- 
led  attention  to  culiivak?  a  .small  portion  ot  land 
which  be  had  purchased.  He  was  accused  be* 
ibre  a  Roman  tribcnal  of  witchcraft,  hot  hon- 

ourably  nrq!:itirrf  TIT    !M,  Bibacnhis, 

Latin  poet  oi  Cremona,  who  wrote  annals  m 
Inmhic  verse,  and  was  anivemlly  -oeklknMd 
fcMr  the  wit  and  humonr  of  his  expressions,  k 
is  said  that  Vii^il  imitated  his  poetry,  and  even 
h<irrowed  some  of  his  lines,  liorace,  however, 
ridicules  his  verges.  QutnlU.  8,  c.  tii^  Alc.— /ifi^- 
rai.^BaLb,  V.  SO. 

I^rpva'-s,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  con- 
iail,  and  diMingaished  himself  by  his  degank 
historical  writings.   1  Sai.  10,.  v.  36. 

Fosctn,  Aanr.  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  coa^ 
spicnotti  fbr  the  integrity  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  as  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Fnsras,  a  Roman  actor^whom  Horace  ridi- 
cules. 2  Snt.  3,  v.  60.  Be-  intoxicated  hii».> 
self;  and  when  on  the  stafe,  he  fell  asleep 
whilst  he  personated  lliooe,  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  nmnd  aaA  awvad  by  the  eriai  of  a 
ghost. 

G  AiHENes,  a  friend  of  Aagostns,  beheaded  by 
order  of  Sext.  Pomp^.  Il  k  **"»*"TiBfd  that 

he  spoke  after  death. 

GAni.NU  l.v.x,  de  Camiiiis,  hy  A.  GabinitH,. 
the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  614.  It  required  thai  in 
the  piiblie  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates, 
tht'  votes  should  be  given  by  tablets  and  not 

vied  voce.  Another,  tk  Militia^  bv  A.  Ga- 

binius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685w  It  graaiaA 
Pompey  the  power  of  canying  on  the  war 
a^inst  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
oblii^ing  all  kinsr^,  scvemor?;,  andytates,  lo  sup 
ply  him  wilh  all  Ihe  necessaries  he  wanted,  ovet 
all  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  and  in  the  markjine 
provinces,  as  far  as  -100  stmiia  from  Ihe  sea.—— 
Another, //e  I'^in),  by  Aul.  Gabinius  the  tri« 
bune,  A.  U.  C.  685.  It  ordained  thntnoactioe 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  m^>cy 
borrowed  nfwni  *am\\  fntereei  to  ba  tent  upon 

InrLT-T.  Tliis  wns  a  nsiinl  praet/w  at  Rome, 
w  hirh  obittiiied  the  name  of  versHrmm  facere. 

Gab!Mi»  Aut.ms.  a  Roman  con.sul,  wliomade 
n-nr  in  Jnd.Ti.  and  re-p«tabltshed  tranqnillilT 
tb»'re.  HesnifrTed  himself  lo  bebribe*!.  and  re« 
placed  Pir  lemv  Auleteson  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Ue  wa-s  acciv«e<I,  at  his  return,  of  laceiTiBf 
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bribw.  Ctoerot  ti  the  nq/am  it  Pumpey,  ably 

deiLiii! ->|  liirn.    He  wa>  bani.shed,  and  died 
abuui  4U  yeai>  bpiufc  Chr^,  ai  SaK>na. 

GjetOlicus,  a  poet  wtio  wroiesoine  epigrams, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  genius  and  wit. 

Gakba,  1.  a  .surname  uf  (he  first  of  the  Sul- 
pilii,  tVuiJi  [hu  Kmallnes.t  of  his  Mlalurc.  The 
word  «>iguihe.H  a  suiall  worm,  or,  according  to 
tome,  it  implies,  in  the  languuge  ol  Ganl,  I'at- 
Uess,  for  wtuch  tin.*  loumicr  u(  ilio  Siilpiiuui 

jfunily  MTds  ftiuiai  kanle.  II.  iscrvius  ajulpi- 1 

littK,  a  Roman,  who  iwe  frradooily  to  the  greau  j 
e«ff  ofHcesof  the  state,  and  exercised  his  power  | 
111  ilie  ptuvinceai  with  c«{uity  and  unreuiiued  dil- 1 
igence.    He  tit-. licaicd  !he  tircut^t  pail  of  his  | 
lime  to  suliiarv  pursuii^i,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  j 
mispicioiis  nf  Neiv.  His  UiaapprolMttiM  of  the  I 
etnp'  r  i  >  itppres-iive  command  in  the  provinces  j 
wa>  ihc  cau^e  ui  new  dixLurbanc^   ^ierd  or-  i 
dered  him  to  be  put  to  desih,  but  he  emaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was  pub  I 
.iciy  saluted  emperor.    Irre^lariiies  in  the  em- ' 
peror's  iniiiiMcrs  ijre.iily  di>plca.scd  the  people: 
and  when  Qalba  reJuMsd  lo  pay  the  ctoldiersihe . 
money  which  he  had  prommw  them  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  they  assassinated  him  j 
in  the  7ii\  year  of      age,  and  m  the  eighth  of 
his  reign,  luid  proclaimed  Oiho  emperor  in  his 
room,  January  16th,  A.  D.  69.    The  virtues 
which  had  shone  ito  bright  in  Qalba  when  a 
private  man,  loially  div);  ]  c  n  ed  when  he  as- 
4HBdedtbe  throne;  and  he  who  showed hiioself 
the  noK  imTMtrtial  judge,  forgot  the  dtitieaaf  an 
^^laprr  r  anri  i^f  a  father  of  his  people.  SueUm, 
4-  t*iui.  tn  viid.-^T'acU.——lU.  A  learned  man, 
graadfathcr  lo  the  cnuuror  of  the  same  name. 

SueL  in  GaUt.  4.  iV.  Sei^us,  a  celebrated 

orator  before  the  w^e  of  Cicero.  He  showed 
hi  "  '-on^  lo  tli<^  Ronuin  people  and  implored  their 
nrotectien,  by  which  means  he  saved  himself 
nwB  theinvHhniait  which  ei^r  his  guilt  or 
thr  ppfnijisive  eloquence  of  his  adversaries,  M. 
Cato  and  L.  Scribonius,  orged  as  due  to  him. 
Cic.  ie  Or»L  1,  c  58.  •ABtr.  4,  c.  5. 

GALE^fc*  Clatoito,  a  celebrated  physician 
IB  the  a?e  (if  M.  Antoninus  and  his  successors, 
bora  alPereramus,  ihe  son  of  an  arehicect.  He 
4if|>lied  hin^f  with  unremitted  labour  to  the 
itmAy  of  philosophy,  mathemstiea,  and  chiefly  of 
^ysic.    He  was  very  intimate  with  Marc^^ 
Anrelios,  the  eiaperor,  after  whose  death  he  re- 
taraed  to  Pergnmas,  where  he  died  in  his  noth 
•year,  A.  D.  191    He  wrote  no  less  than  300 
TolameH,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  burnt 
in  the  ['"mplr  of  Peace  at  Rome,  where  they  hail 
•heea  deposited.  What  remains  of  t  he  works  of 
4Me»  hwibeen  iMMished,  whhoitt  a  Latin  trans- 
l«tinn,  in  five  vols.  fol.  Basil.  15^^^.    Galen  was 
likewise  edited,  together  with  Hippocrates,  by 
«Chaneri«i,  13  vols.     Phris,  18)9,  hoi  veiy  in- 
correet. 

.  QA1.P.RU,  I.  the  wife  of  Vitclliiis.  II.  Pus- 

tlnia.  (he  wife  of  tite  emperor  Antoninus 
■PiuK. 

GlLvams,  a  naiire  of  Daeia,  made  emperor 

■of  Rome  bv  Dioctplian.    Vid.  MnriminnHf. 

QiLuftNTJs.  (Publ.  Liicinius.l  son  of  the  em- 
perc  Valerian.  Re  feifined  oonjointly  with 
nis  father  for  seven  years,  and  ascended  the 
throne  ns  sole  emperor,  A.  D.  *360.  In  his 
j'mih  lif  sh::nvf'1  Wv--  ririi\-iiy  and  military  eli'ir-  ' 
iiflter,  ID  an  expedition  against  the  Germans  and  j 


Sarmaue ;  bat  when  he  eane  io  tbe  parp«e,  hi 

delivered  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  mdoleace. 
His  time  wa.s  spent  la  Uie  greatest debaachefj. 
He  often  appeared  with  his  hair  powdered  vah 
golden  dust ;  and  enjoyed  traaquilliiy  at  home, 
while  his  provinces  abroad  were  turn  by  civil 
quarrels  and  seiliuotis;  and  whet;  he  was  ap- 
prized  that £kypt  had  revolted,  he  only  observed 
thaihecoold  uve  wkhoai  the  produce  of  Egypt 
He  was  of  a  disposition  nauir;illv  mcliKM  to 
raillery;  and  wJien  bis  wile  had  been  deceived 
by  a  jeweller,  Galiieaus  ordered  the  inalefjsbctor 
to  be  placed  in  the  cjrcas,  in  expectation  of  be> 
ing  exposed  lo  the  ferocity  of  a  lion ;  when  the 
execuiioncrr,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  let  looM 
a  capon  upon  him.  An  uncommon  laogh  wat 
raised  upon  this,  and  Ihe  emperor  observed,  that 
he  who  had  deceived  others shfitiM  e.xper:tjb« 
dcct.ived  hiiZkieU.  The  tevoU  ol  two  of  his  ol^ 
ticers  roused  him  4o  evenion;  he  naicbed 
against  his  auiagonisLs,  and  put  all  the  rebels  to 
tbe  sword,  without  showing  the  lea.st  favour 
either  lo  nink,  sex.  or  age.  These  er  jel'.'^s 
irritated  the  people  imd  itie  armvi  emperors 
were  elected,  and  no  Ins  than  thirty  rrraui 
aspired  to  the  imperial  purple.  Gallienus  re- 
solved boldly  lo  opptttte  liis  adversaries  -,  btit  in 
the  midst  ot  his  preparations,  he  was  assassn 
nated  at  Milan  by  one  of  his  officens  thefiOth 
year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  268, 

Gat.!  I  S  (nAics,)  I.  a  friend  of  the  great  Afn- 
canaS|  tamous  for  \m  loiowiedge  of  a<aronnmT, 
and  his  exact  calcniations  of  eclipses.   Cie.  m 

Senec.  II.  .^Htis,  the  3d  governor  of  E^vpt 

in  the  age  of  Augustus.  III.  Cornelius,  a 

Roman  knight,  who  rendered  himself  faraooa 
by  bis  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  his  original 
.situation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early 
years  of  Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  io  hiAh 
Tf  as  accompanying  Oetavins,  when  he  mu^ 
ed  to  Rome,  after  inc  battle  of  Modena,  to  de» 
mand  (he  consulship.    He  had  s<Ma  so  tar  in- 
gradlted  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we  find 
him  amon?  the  number  of  bis  advisers  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along 
with  Ma^cena.'!,  to  write  in  gentle  lerin*  'o  the 
senate,  with  assurances  that  he  would  offer  w> 
violeneetothe  city,  but  would  regulate  all  thia^ 
with  clemency  and  moderation.    On  the  portt- 
lion  of  the  lands,  which  followed  the  defeat  of 
Brntos,  Ghdlns  was  appointed  to  collect,  frcoi 
the  cantons  on  the  banVs  of  the  Po,  a  inbote 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  io 
place  of  dejirivin?  them  of  their  land-;.  .-Vfter 
the  battle  of  Actiuro,  be  was  opposed  to  Antony 
in  person,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  whw 
Autrustns  took  pos.<Pssi  n  nf  Pelusium.  its  ?r*«t- 
em  key,  Gallus  wa.s  emfiloyed  to  make  himfcJl 
ma.<aer  of  Panctoninm,  which  was  considewd 
as  its  western  barrier.   E^ypi  having  been  re- 
ducetl  to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  towards  thendrnm;'^ 
tration  of  its  internal  aflairs.  He  accordioglT 
took  into  Ms  own  hands  the  whole  administra* 
tion,  which,  on  his  retnrn  To  Rnm^",  >i?  r?«Te? 
mined  to  devolve  on  a  viceroy,  stipported  by  a 
great  military  force  i^tioned  in  dfiftrait parts 
of  the  kingdom.   Gallus  was  the  p*»TV>n  who« 
he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture t  and  his 
1  nsr-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  his  ma,«er, 
and  bis  talents  foreonefliationjf*  »e  eveiyjwii* 
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f »  f  of  a  govemmenl  AA-hich  w  ould  be  exercised  i 
'  w  J)  advantage  lo  the  prince  who  urusied  him, 
and  the  people  who  were  eonflded  io  his  care ; 
and  so  lung  as  he  acted  under  the  direction  of 
Augustus,  he  manifested  no  defect  either  inca- 
pacity or  zeal.  He  opened  new  conduits  from 
the  Nile,  and  causecl  the  old  channels  to  be 
cleared ;  he  restored  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  enouurai;;ed  arts ;  and  lie 
founded  another  Alexandrian  library,  the  for* 
uer  magniflcent  collection  of  books  baTtnj?  been 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca?sar. 
By  tliese  means,  Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  un- 
der the  goveniinent'uf  Gnllus,  a  praqieritjr  and 
happiness  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rule  of  this  firsiprefect  ol  Egypt 
did  not  coriespnnd  lu  its  au.M)icious  commence- 
ment Elaiea  with  power,  be  soon  forgot  the 
rc^pcrt  that  was  due  to  his  benefactor.  He  as- 
crioed  eve^  thing  to  his  own  merit — erecting 
atatnea  to  himself  throughoui  all  Egypt,  and 
engraving  a  record  of  his  exploius  on  the  pyra- 
mids. In  unguanled  hours,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  double  into-xicaiim  of  pros- 
perity and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the 
most  opprobrioait  and  mkalting  expressions;  In- 
discretion and  vanity  were  quickly  foll  uv-d  by 
acts  of  misgovernment  and  rapine.  He  plun- 
dered the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped 
it  of  its  pi  incipal  ornaments ;  and  he  is  even  said , 
though  on  no  very  certain  authority,  lo  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences  by  conspir- 
ing against  the  life  of  the  emperor.  In  conse- 
quence of  hismt9coiidact,and  of  those  ttnguard- 
ed  expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed 
lo  his  mai>ter,  with  exaggeration, by  some  inlse 
friend  or  enemy,  be  was  lecalled,  in  the  finh 
year  of  his  government;  and  immediately  after 
nls  return  to  Rome,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  called  Largiis,st()o<1  forth  as  his  accuser. 
Augusta^  in  the  meanwhile,  forbade  him  his 
presence;  and  the  charires,  whieh  now  multi- 
plied frnm  cvrrv  quarter,  were  brought  before 
the  senate.  Though  Grallus  had  many  friends 
among  the  poets,  hehadliiw  among  the  senator;. 
No  one  could  refu.se  verses  toGallus;  but  a  fair 
hearing  was  probably  denied  him.  He  was  sen- 
t(  iH-etl  to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  whole  proper- 
ty vas  con&scated.  Unable  to  endure  the  hu- 
miliation, whichpresented  such  a  contrast  to  his 
former  brilliant  fortune,  he  terminated  his  exi.st- 
ence  by  a  voluntary  death.  This  sad  conclu- 
Mon  to  li  is  once  prosperous  career  took  place  io 
737,  when  he  was  in  the  43d  year  of  nis  age. 
The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes  of  Gallus  as  a 
.Matt^man,  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  duoinguished 
patron  of  leamini;,  and  as  an  elefrant  poet.  Ghit- 
ins  was  the  friend  of  PolHoand  M:rfena.s,  and 
riralletl  ihcm,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  the  interests  of  literature.  He  pro- 
tected Parthrnins  Nicenus,  a  Greek  author, 
who  had  Ix-en  brought  to  Rome  during  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  who  inscri>>ed  to  him  his 
collection  of  amorous  mythological  storim,  en- 
iiL(94  TToH  hwirwf  iM9if  i«rMv,  declaring  in  hia 
dedication,  that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gal- 
lus, as  likelv  to  furnish  incidents  which  might 
be  employed  by  him  in  the  poems  he  was  then 
writing.  But  Gallus  is  best  Known  to  pristeriry 
%s  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he  introduced  to 


the  notice  of  Ma3cena,s,  and  wa^i  also  instn^ 
mental  m  obiainia^  tor  him  resUM^tion  of  hit 
farm,  after  the  partition  of  the  landsamooglba 

soldiery.  In  gratitude  fur  lliese  and  other  fh- 
voun>  conferred  un  him,  the  Maniuanbard  has 
introduced  an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in 
the  si.xlh  eclogue  ;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to 
the  celebration  of  Ins  passion  for  LycorLs.  The 
elegies  of  Gallu.s  consisted  of  four  books,  but 
they  have  now  all  perished;  thc^  were  held, 
however,  in  high  estimation  ao  long  as  th^ 

.survived.  Ovid  >peaks  of  Tibullus  as  the  sue* 
cessor  of  Gallas,  and  as  his  companion  in  thit 
Elysian  fields;  and  he  oftener  than  once  at* 
hides  fo  the  extensive  celebrity  whidi  hisverses 
had  procured  for  himself  a.s  well  as  his  mistress 
Q.uintilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with 
Tibullus  and  Pfopertius,  though  he  litioks  his 
style  was  wmewhat  harsher  than  that  of  either. 
Bolides  the  four  lxK>ks  of  elegies,  Gallus  trans- 
lated or  imitated  from  the  Greek  of  Euphro- 
nion,  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  Grove,  written  bl 
the  manner  of  He-^iod  Tlunigh  scarcely  a 
\estige  of  the  writings  of  Gallus  remains,  his 
name  is  .still  celebrated.  '  The  praises,'  .says 
Berwick, '  hatowed  on  him  by  his  conlempo* 
raries,  particularly  Virgil,  have  sunrired,  and 
made  posterity,  at  the  diBiance  of  near  two 
thousand  years,  anxious  to  hear  his  story.  In 
vain  did  Augustus  endeavour  16  suppress  his 
fame — in  vain  did  imperial  resentment  strive 
lo  obstruct  his  reputation.  His  name  as  a  poet 
still  lives,  thougn  his  works,  which  gave  ce- 
lebrity to  that  namcL.  have  totally  perished.' 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slkn  Lyeoris 
or  Cyiheris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his 
poetrv.    QuifUil.  10,  c.  1- —  Virg.  Eel.  6  and 

10  — acid.  AmuU.  S,  el.  »,  V. ».  IV.  Vi- 

bins  Gallus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Gaul,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  of  whose  orations  Seneca 
has  preserved  some  fiagments.  V.  A  Ro- 
man who  assassinated  Decius,  the  emperor,  uid 
raised  himself  to  the  (hrane.  Be  showed  him- 

sclf  indolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the 
greatest  indiflerence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces 
and  the  invasion  of  his  empire  by  the  barba- 
rians. He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  his  sol- 
diers. A.  D.  253.— VI.  Flavins  Claudius  Con- 
stantinus,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  under  the  title  of  Csesar, 
by  Constantios,  his  relation.   He  conqtired 

ngainst  hi';  benefactor,  and  was  pubticlyCOtt- 
demned  to  be  beheaded,  A.  D.  354. 

GBI.UVS,  Aci.cs,  a  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  M.  Antoninus,  about  130  A.  D.  He 
published  a  work  which  he  called  Nodes  Attica^ 
heenuse  he  composed  it  at  Athens  during  the 
long  nights  of  tne  winter.  It  is  a  collection  of 
ineongmoosmatier,  whieh  eoolainsmany  frag- 
ments from  the  nneicnl  writers,  and  often  serves 
to  explain  antique  monuments.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  for  the  improvemcBt  of  his  elm 
dren,  and  abounds  with  many  grammatical  re- 
marks. The  best  editions  of  A  Gellius  are, 
that  of  Gronnvius,  Ito.  L.  Bat.  1706^  and  that  M 
Conrad,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lipe*.  1708. 

Gassnmfts,  an  iaveteraie  enemy  of  Ifoius. 
TTe  «:pi7pd  the  person  of  Marios,  and  carried 
him  to  Minturnn\    Pint  in  Mario. 

Gamiibtic,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  who 
passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  se  took 
Carthage.  He  laid  the  fonndat  ion  of  the  Van- 
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kiriijdom  in  Africa,  anil  in  the  cuurse  of  his 
^Uitar^  expediUoos,  invaded  Italy,  and  sacked 

G£Nnus,akin^  of  Illy  ric  urn,  who  impri55oned 
the  Roman  ambnsi^ador  ai  the  reque:>i  ot  Per- 
aeoStldngof  Macedonia.  This  ofienc^  was 
highly  resented  by  ihc  Romans,  and  Grentius 
was  conquered  by  Aiiicins,  audledm  triumpb 
with  his  family,  B.  C.  l»i'J.    Li9. 43^0. 19,  Ac 

GsoaoiuL.    Vid.  Vtrgdius. 

GnMlirfcDS  CcsAR,  a  son  of  Drasns  and 
Anionia,  ihe  niece  of  Auguxtus.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  hi.s  uncle  Tiberiu^s,  and  raised  to  Uie 
most  important  ofiees  of  the  stale  Whm  Itis 
grandfather  Atigustas  died,  he  was  employed 
in  a  war  in  Germany,  defeated  the  celebrated 
Arminius,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph 
at  his  reiuia  to  Rome.  Tiberius  declared  him 
emperor  of  the  east,  and  sent  him  to  appease 
the  seditions  of  the  Armenians.  But  the  stic- 
cessi  ofGermauicus  m  the  east  was  soon  looked 
upon  with  an  envious  eve  bjr  Tiberinii^  and  his 
death  was  mcditatetl.  lie  was  secretly  poison* 
ed  at  Daphne,  near  Antiocb,  by  Piso,  A.  D.  19, 
in  the  ihirty-tourlh  year  of  hisai^c.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  the  greatest 
frief  and  the  most^bitter  lamentations,  and  Ti- 
berius seeme<I  to  iJc  the  nnlv  one  who  rejoiced 
in  the  fall  of  Gkrmanicu^.  Ue  had  mariicU 
Agrippina,  bv  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one 
of  whom,  Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his 
illostrious  father.  In  the  mid<t  of  war  he  de- 
voted  some  moments  tosiu  ly,  ni  l  he  favour- 
ed the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some 
epigrams,  and  a  transliUion  of  Aratos  in  Latin 

vors-e.  Sitetfm.  This  name  was  comqion,  in 

the  age  of  the  emperors,  not  only  to  those  who 
"had  obtained  victories  over  the  Germans,  but 
even  to  thc^  who  had  entered  the  borders  of 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian 
applied  thenain  •  f  Crrmnninu^^  wnich  he  t  im- 
sclf  had  vainly  assumed,  to  (he  month  of  Sep- 
tember in  hoooar  of  himself.  SwI.  tii  Dcm. 
13  — 3fcrftaJ.«»,ep.  2,  V.4. 

Gkta,  I.  a  manwho  raised  seditions  at  Rome 

in  Nero's  reign,  Ac.   Tlwil.  Wd.  2,  c.  72.  

II.  Sqitimias,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
brother  to  Caracalhu  After  his  father's  death 
he  rei«;ncdat  Rome  conjointly  with  h  is  brother ; 
but  Caracalla,  who  onvied  his  virtue.%and  was 
fealous  of  his  pc>pulartty,  murdered  him  in  the 
arm<;  ofhis  mother  Julia,  who,  in  the  attempt  of 
defending  the  fatal  blows  from  his  body,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  her  arm  from  the  hana  of  her 
SOD,  the  38th  of  March,  A.  D.  219w  Qeta  had 
not  reached  the  99d  year  of  hb  we,  and  the 
Romans  had  reason  to  lament  the  death  of  so 
viirtuoas  a  prince,  while  they  groanerl  under  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  Camcalla. 

Qrscn,  son  oi  Hamilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
jfeneral,  was  banished  from  his  countr)-  by  the 
influence  of  his  enemies.  He  was  aflerwards 
recalled,  and  empowered  bjr  the  Carthafinians 
to  ptjnish,  in  irnal  manner  he  pleased,  those 
who  had  occasioned  his  banishmeni  IT''  •.. 
satisfied  to  sec  them  probtrate  on  the  ground, 
snd  to  place  his  foot  on  their  seek;  ahowing 
that  independence  and  fors^ivencs*;  are  two  of 
the  mo.st  brilliant  virtues  of  a  ^reat  mind.  He 
was  made  a  ^neral  soon  aHer  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Connthmns,  aboat  309  years  hefore  the 
r'hriBdw  tntj  m  bjr  bis  success  and  intrepi- 


dity he  obliged  the  cnCBMiOf  Ui  wnUf  li 

sue  for  peace. 
GLimiTOni  tmnj  caaimtB  origintlly  exhib* 

ited  on  the  grave  of  deceased  per-ons  ;i!  Rome. 
They  were  first  introduced  ai  Kome  bv  the 
Bruti,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  A.  u.  C. 
488.   It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  were  renderedpropiiiousby  human  blood; 
therefore,  at  funerals,  it  was  usual  to  murder 
slaves  in  cool  Uood*  In  succeeding  ages  it 
was  fcckoned  less  emel  to  oblige  than  to  kHl 
one  another  like  men,  thnn  tn  slanp^htri-r  them 
Ukebrates;  therefore  the  barbarity  wa^ covered 
by  the  specious  show  of  pleasure  and  voluntary 
combat  Originally  captives,  criminaht,  or  div 
obedient  slaves,  were  trained  up  for  combat; 
but  when  the  diversion  becanie  more  frequent, 
and  was  exhibited  on  the  small«s>t  occasion,  to 
procure  esteem  and  popularity  many  of  the 
Roman  citizens  enlisted  themselves  amonj»  the 
gladiators,  and  Ncru  at  one  i^how  exhibited  no 
less  than  400  senators  and  600  knights.  The 
people  were  treated  with  these  combats  not  only 
by  the  great  and  opulent,  but  the  very  priesw 
had  their  Ludi  pcrUiJiccks  un  I  Luih  sxirtnio- 
taUs.   It  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  moie 
than  three  pair  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  the 
Bruti    Their  numbers,  however,  incrcas.^1 
wuh  the  luxury  and  power  of  the  city;  and  tbe 
gladiators  became  so  formidable,  that  Spariactt^ 
one  of  their  body,  had  courage  to  take  up  arms, 
and  the  suc(?ess  to  defeat  the  Roman  nrmtes, 
only  with  a  train  of  his  ^ellow-suf^erer^  "When 
thev  were  first  brought  u^on  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  poran  and 
solemnity,  and  after  that  they  were  maicheil  in 
equal  pairs  with  ^reat  nicety.   They  first  bada 
skirmidi  with  wtxHlen  files,  called  rmdu  ocmf' 
ma  luaoria.   After  this  the  effective  weaponi^ 
such  as  swonls, daggers,  &c.  called  arma  deer*' 
I     ,,   were  given  them,  and  the  f^Ignal  ^^^x  the 
engagcnient  was  ?iven  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet.  As  they  had  all  previoosly  sworn  to  fl^ht 
till  death,  or  .suffer  death  in  the  most  excniciai- 
ing  tuftiienLs,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  oh!itt- 
nate ;  and  when  one  signified  his  submission 
surrendering  bis  artn-s  the  victor  was  not  per 
milted  to  grant  him  his  life  without  the  leav 
and  approDation  of  the  multitude.   This  was 
done  by  clenching  the  fmgers  of  both  hands  be- 
tween each  other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  up> 
right  clo5e  toppther,  or  bending  back  tlieir 
thumbs.    The  firs!  of  these  wa.s  called  poUioem 
premcTT,  and  signified  the  wish  of  the  people  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  conquered.  The  other  sigD, 
caned  piiUhem  wrttre,  signified  their  disappn>> 
baliun,  and  ordered  the  victor  to  put  his  antago-  * 
ni-st  to  death.   The  combats  of  gladiators  were 
sometimes diftrent,  either  in  weapons  or  dreinsj 
whence  ihfv  were  cjenerally  distins:uishp(l.  Tht 
5(»Ctt/«m  were  armed  with  a  s«"ord  and  buckler, 
to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  nntagonists,  there* 
tiariu  The  tkrues^  originally  Thradans,  were 
armed  with  a  (hiehion  and  small  round  shfeld. 
The  TnyrmiUonrs,  called  also  galli,  from  their 
Gallic  dress,  were  much  the  same  as  the  «ca- 
torei.   They  were,  like  them,  armed  with  a 
sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their  headpiece  tht^ 
wore  the  figure  of  a  fish,  embossed,  calleii 
^e(>»tip«f ,  whence  their  name.   The  hoptomticKi^ 
were  completely  armed  £rom  head  to  foct,  as 
their  BaBM  imptiea.  The  ieaiwlfw,  armed  aftw 
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time  mmmr  otllteStaaaii^  «-ur<  ■  Iwrgesbidd, 

Lri'.iw  JL  iuj»,  and  ginu n,,'  m  jrr  narrow  al ! 
ihe  Lwjujif*,  mure  convtiatuu^  w  deiend  the 
upper  pnrts  i/l  the  body.  The  ei;je<iarit,  geue* 
raily  Jijttjf^ti  iroai  Ui<i<wriimi,  or  cliahot  uaed 
by  oie  ancicui  Oaal«  and  Britoos.  Tb«  aiwto- 
balu  'tvjfi.irti,  iViir^'hi  oil  iiorsi-back",  wilh  a  hcl- 
taei  ihui  coveted  uud  Uelended  ihrir  lace$  aad 
cytr^i.  Hence,  andalHitaruM  vwre  pugimre,  is 
lo  :!.:  til:. ill  folded.  The  rnrr)t;<;rni,  enj^nf,"'<i 
in  lac  iUiciiioon.  The  posluMiUn,  were  men 
ol'^reat  skill  and  exiienence,  and  such  a>  were 
gmemlly  produced  by  the  emperors.  TiM:>i*- 
cmUs,  were  maintained  out  or  ihe  emperor's 
'reasury,  Jiscas  The  dimac/utri  fonghi  with 
two  awurds  in  ibeir  liand^,  whence  (beur  name. 
Aftertlieae  cruel exhibitiun.s  had  been  coBtmned 
Tor  the  amusement  of  the  Rnnian  populace, 
they  were  abulLshed  by  Consiaiutne  the  Great, 
Acsr  6IMI  yeai^  after  their  Anst  institution.  They 
were,  however,  revived  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
staniius  and  bis  two  successors,  but  Honorius 
Ibr  evvT  pui  an  eml  i'*  lhe^e  cruel  barbarilieN. 

Gtuucus,  L  a  phvsicidu,  crucified  boewse 
HepbmiioD  died  while  under  bis  eftre.  PM. 

in  Alex.  II   A  son  of  HippolyUUS  Wb0«e 

dt^etidaiiLs  rei;;ned  m  louia. 

GtuAit,  a  governor  of  Mesop^Hamia,  who 
checked  the  counie  of  the  Euphrates  that  it 
might  not  ran  rapidly  through  Babylon.  Plin. 

6,  c,  ec. 

GioBRYAS,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noble* 
IMD  wbo  ooQspired  a^iiiM  ibe  usurper  8iiier>> 

dis.     Vid.  barius.    Herodot.  3,  c.  70 

GusDiANUs,  M.  Autouius  Aim '<uiu;i,  I.  a  iuu 
of  Metius  Marcellas,  dcftcend  -il  I  roia  Trajan  by 
his  mothei's  side.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
stady  of  poetry,  and  c<»ropa>cd  a  poem  in  thirty 
book->,  upon  llie  vmui-s  oi  Titiis  An!(»niiui>uni! 
M.  Aurelius.  Ader  he  had  attained  bis  8Qth 
year  in  the  nrresiest  splendoar  uid  domestic 
tranquillity,  he  was  rou-tii  from  his  peaceful 
occupations  by  the  tyrannical  reign  of  the 
Maximini,  and  be  was  nnx'lniraed  emperor  by 
the  rebellious  troops  of  tits  province.  He  long 
declinetl  to  accept  the  imperial  purple,  but  the 
threats  ot  ittunedinif  iIimiIi  i,'aiii»Hl  \w<  compli- 
ance. Mftximinus  marched  against  htm  wilb 
the  greatest  indignatioo;  and  Gofdiaii  sent  his 
son,  with  wliom  he  shared  the  imperial  (lii:nity, 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  Young  Gordtan  was 
Utl^,  and  the  fblber,  worn  ont  with  age,  and 
grown  rfp^perate  t»n  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes siiatr^led  tllU)^ML>U  at  Carthage  before  he 
h  i  !  Vrn  SIX  weeks  at  the  head  of  the  em- 

Cre.  A.  D.  SBli.  He  was  universally  lamented 
f  ine  army  and  people.— II.  M.  Antoninus 
A  fncann^,  Hin  of' Gut iliann-,  \va>  iiistrii*  ft*<l  by 
8ereQu.s  Samiioiicus  who  left  hiin  his  library, 
which  consisted  of  (i2,000  volumes.  He  passed 
into  Africa,  in  the  character  of  lieutenant  to  his 
father,  who  had  u!>iajncd  that  province,  and 
seven  years  after  he  was  elected  emperor  in 
cooinoclion  with  htm.  He  marched  agaiuc  the 
paniauMof  filaziminns,  hisantsswiist,  in  Miq- 

retania,  and  was  killed  iii  i  '  '  I  ■  battle  on  the 

9&th  of  June  A.  D.  23(»,  alter  a  reign  of  about 
six  weeks.  He  was  of  an  amiable  dispc^ition, 
but  he  ha«;  h-^vn  jusilv  blamed  bv  his  biographers 
ooaccouni  of  iiis  lascivious  propensities,  which 
mloced  him  to  Ihe  weakness  aad  infirmities  of 
•Idace^UMMvkheiraa  hot  inJuidfiUiyMrat 


tha  tkM  of  bis  death.  III.  M.  Aotoninuf 

Pius,  grand-NDli  nt  Ihr  tirst  Giiirlinii,  v,  ;i>  but  IS 

years  uid  wlien  lie  wa*  liouuureti  wun  the  Ulle 
of  Ccesar.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  m  the 
liUh  jear  of  bis  af(e,  and  bis  election  was  afc- 
tended  with  universal  marks  of  approbatioik 
In  the  IBih  year  of  his  ai,'e  he  married  Furif 
babma  TranquiUna,  daughter  ol  Misiiheus.  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  eloqoence  and  pablie 
virnics  Ue  conquered  Sapor,  and  io<ik  many 
buunstung  cuiesin  the  east  from  his  adversary. 
In  this  success  the  senate  decreed  him  k  tri- 
umph, and  .saluted  Misiiheus  as  the  ^arditt 
of  the  republic.  Grordian  was  assassinated  in 
the  east,  A.  D.  *J41,  by  the  means  of  Philip 
wbo  bad  succeeded  to  the  virtuous  Misitheos 
and  wbo  usurped  the  sovereign  power  hf  mar 
dering  a  warlike  and  amiable  prince.  These* 
nate,  Miattible  of  his  tneru,  ordered  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gordians  should  aver  be  fret 
at  Rome  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  and  burdens 
of  the  state.  During  the  reign  of  Gordtanus, 
there  was  an  uncommon  eclipse  of  tiie  sun,  in 
which  the  stars  appeared  in  ibe  middle  of  the 
day. 

Goru)iLs  1  1  Phrygian,  who,  thongh  origi- 
nally a  peas;ini,  was  ra^Mfd  Jo  the  ihrune.  Dur- 
ing a. sedition,  the  Phrygians  consulted  the  ora- 
cle, and  were  told  that  all  their  troubles  would 
cense  as  soon  as  they  chose  for  their  king  the 
lii  st  man  ihev  met  yuiiig  lo  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordios  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice,  and  he  inunedtately  conse- 
rrated  his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
knot  which  lied  the  yoke  to  the  draught  tree 
was  made  in  such  an  artful  manner  that  the  ends 
of  the  cord  could  not  be  perceived.  From  this* 
circumstance  a  report  was  soon  spread  that  ihi: 
empire  ot  Asia  was  promised  by  llie  oracle  ta 
him  that  could  ontie  the  Gordian  knot.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  eonqoest  of  Aaa,  passed  bjr  Cm- 
dium  ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  leave  nothing  tm- 
done  which  might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  coo* 
rage,  and  make  his  enemies  believe  that  he  wat 
born  to  conauer  Asid,  be  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword;  ana  from  that  circumstance  a.sserted 
that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and  that  hif 
claims  lo  universal  empire  weie  fally  justified 
JIulM.  11,  c.  T— CW*,  8,  c.  1.— ilrrttwi.  1.— — 
II.  A  tyrant  of  Corinth.  ArisM.. 

GoRGiAS,  a  celebrated  sophist  and  orator,  son 
of  Camiantides,  sumamed  LetmUmUf  because 
bom  at  Leontitim  in  Sicilv.  He  was  sent  by 
his  countr>-men  in  solicit  the  amistance  of  the 
Athenians  airainst  the  Svrarusans.  and  wa» 
successful  in  bis  embassy.  He  lived  to  his  108th 
year,  and  died  B.  C.  4001  Only  two  IVaKnieBto 
of  his  rompositions  are  extant.  Pans.  6,  c.  17. 
— CU.  in  Oral.  22.  &c. — Stn€ct.  15,  in  Brut. 
15.— Quintil.  3  and  Vi. 

Gonotts,  the  son  of  Aristomenes  the  Messe- 
nian.  He  was  married,  when  young,  to  a  vir- 
gin, by  his  father,  who  had  experienced  the 
KKaleit  kindness  from  her  bnnumil7»  and  had 
been  enabled  to  eonqner  wren  Cretans  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  Ac.    Patu.  4,  c.  19. 

GteACCUOS,  (T.  Sempronius,)  I.  father  of  Ti 
herinsand  Caius  Grncchns,  twice  consul  and 
once  censor,  was  distiniruished  by  his  integrity, 
as  well  as  his  prudence  and  superior  ability  ei- 
ther in  the  senate  or  at  the  head  of  ihc  imiies. 
He  aMda  iPtr  ia  Gatd»  and  AMI  vitb  much  SHOP 
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ce«sinS»*in.  Be  mrM 8en|in»ift,  of  the 

family  ol  the  Sripios,  «  wonuai  or  gnat  virtue, 
piety,  and  lecimn^.  CU.  de  Oral.  1,  c.  48. 
Their  chiidrcrij  Tif)erius  and  Caius,  who  had 
heen  educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
modier,  rendered  ibenselves  flunous  ibr  their 
doqnence,  seditions,  and  an  obstinate  attach- 
lUe&t  to  the  interests  of  the  populace,  which  at 
bnc  inored  ftlal  to  them,  with  a  winaii^  «lo- 
qaenee,  affected  moderation,  and  uncommon 
popularity,  Tiberius  bepin  to  renew  the  Agra- 
rian law,  which  had  already  raiised  suchdissen- 
tions  at  Rome.  (  Vid.  Agraria.)  By  the  means 
of  Ti<denee,  his  proposition  parsed  into  a  law, 
and  he  was  appointed  cdmmissioner,  with  his 
toher-in-lawAppius  Claudius,  and  his  brother 
Cain^tO  make  an  equal  division  of  the  lands 
an^OOg  the  people.  The  riches  of  Attaluit, 
which  were  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  will, 
were  distributed  without  opposition  :  and  Tibe- 
rius enjoyed  the  triumph  of  hia  suceesafol  en- 
terprise, when  he  was  asranhiated  in  the  midst 
of  his  adherents  by  P.  Nasira,  while  the  popu- 
lace were  all  unanimous  to  re-elect  him  lo  serve 
the  office  of  tribune  the  following  year.  The 
death  of  Tiberius  cherked  for  a  while  the  friends 
of  the  people;  but  Caius,  spurred  by  ambition 
and  furious  zeal,  attempted  to  remove  every  ob- 
stacle which  stood  in  his  way  by  Ibrceand  vio- 
lence. He  supported  the  eanae  of  the  people 
with  more  vehemence  than  Tiberius;  and  nis 
success  served  only  to  awaken  his  ambition,  and 
animate  his  resentment  against  the  nobles. 
With  the  privileges  nf  a  tribune,  he  soon  became 
the  arbiter  of  the  republic,  and  treated  the  pa- 
^tricians  with  contempt.  This  behaviour  ha.sten- 
'ed  the  ruin  of  Cains,  and  in  the  tumult  he  fled 
to  flie  temple  of  Dhina,  where  Ms  fKeods  pre- 
Tentcd  him  frmn  ronimit'in?  suicide.  This 
increased  the  sedition,  and  he  was  murdered  by 
Orter  of  the  consul  Opimiits,  B.  C.  121,  about 
18 years  after  the  nnforfnnnte  end  of  Tiberius. 
Hfe  bwly  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  his 
ifrife  forbidden  lo  put  on  mourningfor  bis  death. 

£!aias  has  been  accused  having  stained  his 
andit  in  the  blood  of  Scipio  Afyieanu*:  the 
yonn^iT,  who  wns  found  murdiTcd  in  hisheti. 
Plul.  tn  vito. —  Cir.  in  Cat.  1. — Lvcan.6,  v. 

T9e.-^Ftor.  0,  r    17,  1.   3.  c.  14,  &c.  II. 

Sempronitis,  a  Roman,  banished  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  his  adulteries  with  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  lie  wrt-s  assassinated  by  or- 
der of  Tiberias,  after  he  had  been  banished  14 

iears.  Jnlfa  also  shared  his  Ihte.  TYieU.  Ann. 
,  c.  53. 

C?RANiCB  Petsonics,  I.  an  officer  who,  being 
token  by  Pompey's  general,  refused  the  life 
which  was  tendered  to  him  ;  observing  that  Cas- 
sar's  soldiers  received  not  but  granted  life.  He 

kil  ed  himself    PhU.  in  Cos.  II.  A  son  of 

the  wife  of  Marins  W  a  former  hiMband.  

nr.  Qnintns,  a  man  fntimatewith  Cra.ssus  and 
other  illutfrious  men  of  Rome,  whose  vices  he 
lashed  with  an  nnsparing  hand.  Cic.  J9nrf.43 
fed  AS.    Orat.  3,  c.  60. 

GrattAvts,  T.  a  native  of  Pannonin,  father 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  1st.  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  though  <»ty  eight  years  old ;  and 
0ler  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  conjointly 
iHth  his  father,  he  became  sole  emperor  in  the 
iBh  year  nf  hi-^  ac;e.    Tie  soon  after  took,  as 

Ml  imperial  ooUeague.  Thcodosius,  wliom  he 


appoiMed  over  aaiMni  pam  of  the  empire 
His  courage  In  the  field  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  philosophy. 
He  slaiit,'litt  red  30,000 Germans  in  a  battle,  and 
saj»oned  the  tottering  state  bj  his  prndenca 
and  intrepidity.  His  enmity  to  the  Pagnn  sn* 
persiition  of  his  subjects  proved  his  ruin ;  and 
Majciminus,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  ihe 
worship  of  Jupiter  and  of  ail  the  gods,  was  join- 
ed by  an  infinite  number  of  disconienteti  Ro- 
mans, and  met  Gratian  near  Paris  in  Gaul. 
Gratian  was  forsaken  by  hi.s  ir<K>ps  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  murdered  by  tlte  rebels,  A.  D, 

383,  in  the  fifth  year  of  hia  age^  ^11.  a  Ho- 

man  soldier,  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  the  rebellious  army  in  Britain,  in  oppcsiiton 
toHonorna.  BewasasaaMinated  four  months 
after  by  those  very  troopa  10  whom  ho  owed  his 
elevation,  A.  D.  407. 

Grattob  Faliscls,  a  Latin  poet,  contem^ 
rary  with  Ovid,  and  mentiancd  onlv  by  him 
among  the  more  ancient  antliora.  G(e  wrote  a 
poem  on  coursing,  called  Cynfgetictm,  much 
commended  for  its  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  Oeoigics  of  Virgu, 
to  which  it  is  nearly  e<^ual  in  the  number  of 
verves.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Amst.  4uj. 
im    Ovid.  Pmtt.  4.  el.  16,  v.  34. 

Gregorius,  (Theod.  TlmanHUiirgo%)l-ndj»> 
cipie  of  Origen,  aiterwarJg  hiahop  cf  Ktofaa 
rea.the  place  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  266, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  Icll  only  .seventeen  idola- 
tera  te  bis  diocess,  where  he  had  foond  caSf  ' 
seventeen  Christians.  Of  his  works  are  eitant 
his  gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  a  canumcaJ 
epi.stle,  and  other  treati.ses  in  Greek  ;  the  beH 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  foL  A6Sf8. 
II.  Nanzianaen,  snmamed  the  DMmt,  waa 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  he  resigned  on 
its  being  disputed.  His  writings  rival  those a( 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece,  in  id^ 
quence,  sublimity,  and  variety.  His  sermons 
are  more  for  philosophers  than  common  hear^ 
ers,  but  replete  with  seriousness  and  devotion. 
ErasmuR  said  that  be  was  afraid  to  translate 
his  works,  from  the  apprehoisioo  of  not  trana* 
fusing  into  another  lanciinge  the  smartness  ana 
acumen  of  his  style,  and  the  stateliness  and 
happy  diction  of  the  whole.  He  died  A.  D. 
380.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  first  volume  of  which,  in  fol.  was  pub' 
lished  at  Paris,  1778.— —III.  A  bishop  of  Nysa, 
author  of  the  Nicene  creed.  His  style  is  rspra* 
rented  as  allegorical  and  afliKted ;  and  he  nas 
h>een  accused  of  mixing  philosophy  too  much 
with  theology.  His  writings  consist  of  coi» 
mentariea  on  Scripture,  moral  diaooorses,  set* 
mons  on  mysteries,  dogmatical  treatises,  pane- 
gyrics on  saints ;  the  bc^t  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Morell,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1615.  The 
bisbop  died  A.  D.  396.  IV.  Another  Chris- 
tian writer,  whose  works  were  edited  by  the 
Benedictines,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Pari^,  1705 

Grtluts.  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed 
Epaminonoaa,  and  waa  himeardain  nt  ttehal* 
tie  of  Mantinea,  B.  C.  363.    Vid.  Xf^nr^p^fln. 

Gyges,  or  Gteb,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Can- 
daules,  king  of  Aoeontrjr,  dwwed  his  wiA 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  this 
instance  of  imprudence  and  infirmity  m  he» 
hushan  l,  that  .she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  pre 
pare  for  death  himself  or  lo  nuuder  Candnokt 
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He  chose  the  taller,  and  mrirrietl  tho  qneen,  and 
asceiuled  the  vacant  ihruiie  about  "ii^i  ye&rs  bi^- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  He  was  the  finst  of  the 
Mermnad.'E  who  rfignt*<l  in  Lvfiia.  He  rrr-rncd 
lift  years,  iind  disiing-uished  liiui^elt  by  the  iiu- 
mense  presents  wliich  he  made  to  the  oracie  ot 
DelphL  Jkiodot.  I,  &  9.^Fiat.  dial.  10,  4» 
fwp.'^Vtl.  Max.  7,  c.  l.—Cic.  Offie.  3, 9. 

Qrupri.s,  I.  a  L-u  e<la munian,  sent  B.  C. 
414,  by  bis  countrymen  lu  assist  Syracuse 
■gainst  the  Athenians.  He  obtained  a  cele- 
h'-:it<"(?  \  ictory  over  Nicias  and  nrmi>sihcnes, 
llu-  eiU'inyV  generals,  and  obliged  ihem  to  sur- 
render. He  accumpanied  Lysander  in  his 
czpediiioD  against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  which  had 
been  taken  m  the  plunder,  which  ann  unud 
IdOQ  talents.  As  he  conveyed  it  to  Sparta,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  nnsew  the  bottom  of  the 
begs  which  contained  it,  and  .secreted  about 
three  hundred  talents.  His  theft  was  discover- 
ed ;  and,  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  by  this 
aet  of  meanneseK,  tarnished  the  giory  of  his  vic- 
torious actions  TibuU.  4,  el.  1,  v  i;i;T  [■'lut. 
in  i^^tctd.— II.  An  Arcadian  in  the  Ruiulim 
Wtr.    Virg.  Mn.  12,  v.  272. 

GtmNasium.     Vid.  Part.  I. 

Gtm.«<o«ophist*,  a  certain  sect  ol  pbdoao- 
phers  in  India,  who,  according  to  scnne,  plftoai 
their  jimmmim  btmiim  in  pleasure,  and  their 
nmmnm  mahim  in  pain.  They  lived  naked, 
a  iki'ii'-  implies,  nii  !  f  ir  ^7  yi  ars  they 

ejcposed  thetiu<elves  in  the  open  air,  to  the  heat 
of  the  Sim,  the  inclemency  or  the  BeasoiM,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  ni^hl.  They  were  often 
seen  tu  the  fields  hxing  their  eyes  full  upon  the 
disk  of  the  sun  (torn  ine  time  of  its  rising  till 
the  hour  of  its  setting;.  Sometimes  they  stood 
Trtioledays  upon  one  fool  in  burning  .sand,  with- 
jut  moving  or  showing  anv  concern  for  what 
surrounded  them.  Alexander  was  astonished 
St  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  de> 
spi«e  Kxlily  pain,  and  whn  intm"!  themselves 
tosntier  the  gieatest  loriures  without  uttering  a 
groan  or  expressing  any  marks  of  fear.  The 
conqueror  coadescendetl  to  visit  them,  and  his 
AStnnishmeiit  wa*  inereased  when  he  saw  one 
o;  them  ascend  i  1  inning  pile  with  firmness 
and  unconcern,  tu  avoid  the  infirmities  of  old 
^e,  and  ^nd  upright  oo  one  and  an* 
inoveii,  when  the  flames  stirrounded  him  on 
every  side.  Vid.  CnUmus.  The  Brachmans 
wereabriinehoflhe  sect  of  the  Gvrnnosophi^tae. 
Vid,  BTaekmanes.—Strab.  \b,  &.c.—Ptin.  7,  c. 
VL-'CiC  Titse.  5.—[Auan.  a,  v.  240.— Cart.  8, 

HjEMoif.    Vid.  Part  III. 

HalOtvb,  a  eunuch,  who  ased  to  teste  the 
meat  of  Claadiits.  He  poisoned  the  emperor's 
food  bv  order  of  Agrippina.    VteiL  dnti.  3, 

C.  6G 

HAjCMiBAt.    Vid.  AnnUtal. 
HanNo.    Vid.  Amo. 

HjiBMnrirc?',  a  friend  of  ArlsJogiton,  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
eistratidae, B.  C.  SIO.  (Vid.  AriMagit^.)  The 
Athenfans,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  these 
ffivatrion  citizei^  made  a  law  that  no  one. 


.should  ever  benr  the  name  of  Aristogiton  and 
Uarniodius.  Ueredtd.  5,  c.  35. — Miu.  34,  c  t£ 
—Senec.  M  % 

Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  cun- 
qiieied  A&ia  Miuor  aiki  he  had  revolted  from 
Astyages,  M'ho  had  cruelly  forced  him  to  ea. 
the  de»h  of  his  son,  because  he  had  di£ob^"ed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  de«»B  oie  iniaui.  Cy- 
rus.   Htrodul.  1,  c.  IU^  —JnUin.  1,  c.  5  and  6 

UARPAI.U8,  a  aiait  inLrii.sl(;d  with  the  ircac 
sures  of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  His  hopes 
thai  -Alexander  would  ntrish  in  his  expedition, 
rendereii  him  dissipaifid,  negligent,  and  vicious. 
Wlien  lie  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  return- 
ing with  ^reat  re^tmeot,  he  Aed  to  Athens, 
where,  with  his  money,  he  corrupted  the  ora- 
I  lr^.  am  ng  whom  was  Demosther.r-  When 
bfuugbt  to  jiLstice,  he  escaped  with  iuipuoity  to 
Crete,  where  he  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
Thitnbro,  B.  C  325.   Plut.  in  Phor    Diod.  if. 

Harpaltce,  L  the  daughter  of  Harpj'ycns, 
king  of  Thrace.  Whenner  father's  kin^'t 1 1 ho 
was  invaded  by  Neopiolemus,  the  son  of  Achil> 
les,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her 
disconsolate;  .she  fled  the  Mcielv  of  nMnkind, 
.itui  lived  in  the  forests  upon  plunder  and  ra- 
pine. After  her  death  the  people  of  the  cotmtry 
disputed  their  res^ctive  r%nt  to  the  posses- 
sions she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and  they  soon 


after  appeased  her  mano  by  proper  oblations 
fab.  193  and  252. 


on  her  tomb.  Vifg, 


Habpockatiok,  L  a  Platonic  philosopher  of 
Argos,  from  whom  Sioba?us  compiled  his  ec- 
logues. II.  A  sophist,  called  ako  dElius.— • 

III.  Valeriin,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexai^Uin,  au- 
thor of  a  Lexicon  on  ten  orators. 

Haruspcx,  a  soothsayer  at  Rome,  who  drew 
I  lis  by  consuliitiu'  ili'-  entrails  of  beasts  that 
were  sacrihced.  He  received  the  name  ol 
Anapex.  ab  aris  asjncitndis^  and  that  of 
(ispcr,  ah  rxHs intpieiendis.  The  order  of  A  rn-^- 
pices  was  first  established  at.  Rome  by  Runiulu:) 
and  the  first  Aruspices  were  Tuscans  by  origin, 
as  ihey  were  particularly  famous  in  that  branch 
ofdirmatiw).  (FW.  Tta^«.)  They  were  orl- 
^inally  three,  but  the  Roman  senate  yearly  sent 
six  noble  youth-s,  or,  according  to  others,  tweive, 
to  Etmria,  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  art.  Tfie  office  of  the  Haruspices  con- 
sisted in  observing  these  four  particular.** ;  the 
bea>tt  before  it  was  sacrificed ;  its  entrails;  the 
name«  which  consumed  the  sacrifice}  and  the 
flour.  frenkineenK,  dee.  which  was ttwd.  This 
custom  -  nsulting  the  entrailsof  victim^  ill 
not  originate  in  Tuscany,  but  it  was  iu  use 
among  the  Chaldeans,  Oneks,  Egyptians,  Ac. 
and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  well 
knew  how  to  render  it  .subservient  to  their 
wishes  or  tyranny.  A^ilaas,  when  in  Egypt, 
rai.'wd  the  dnx^ng  spirits  of  hai  soldiers  bjr  • 
supers! itious  artifice.  He  secretly  wrote  in  h& 
hand  the  worH  ^iti,  vtclory,  in  lnrt;>- characters, 
and  holding  the  entrails  of  a  victim  in  his  hand 
till  the  inifireMioB  was  Ofunmnicated  to  the 
flesh,  he  showed  ittothe  soldiers,  and  animated 
them  by  ohserv.ne.  that  the  ^odM  signified  their 
approachin?  victories  even  by  marking  it  in  thi 
bo  1 V  of  the  sacrificed  animals.  Cie.  de  Div. 
HecATSos,  an  historian  of  Miletaa,  bom  M9 
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before  Christ,  in  ihcreifpi  uf  DariuK  Idy*- 1 
MMMs.  ifcri^M.  8,0.143.  { 

feecATKsiA,  a  yearly  lcs;i\  al  el  served  Ly  the  , 
Stntuoiceiusiam  lu  honour  ol  iitrcaie.    The  i 
Alheaitw  paid  tlw  fwrtieolar  vorablp  to  Urn  | 
COddess,  wix)  wnsdevmed  iht*  putrutiessut  Ihni-  , 
nies  and  ui  cluiiiren.   Fium  itiis  ciicuiiu>iaQc-e 
ihe  Muiuci*  ol  liie  goddess  were  erecietl  bt:ior« 
iheduor^  ul'  iIk'  liuu»«x,  and  upon  every  oew 
mnoD  a  puhhc  supper  was  alvavN  provided  at 
the  expense  ul  ti.c  riclirsl  pi  (  [ilo,  nml  .••ci  in  the 
slreeis,  whci  t-  ilie  poorest  ol  ibe  cuizeij:>  were 
|ieni)ilU-d  lo  I  cure  and  fea^it  upon  il  while  they 
reporit'tl  ihal  Hecate  hud  dcvtmtctl  il. 

HixAToMBtMA,  a  tcsiival  celebtuied  in  liuiunir 
of  Judo,  by  the  Ar^'ians  and  people  of  Ai^ian. 
U  receives'  its  nania  frum  cMnw,  tt  fim,  a  s>ac- 
rifice  of  a  hundred  balh,  which  were  always 
offered  lo  the  f^exldess.  and  theflcsh  djatrtboted 
among  the  poorest  ciiizeD.s. 

HiXAToMraoMA,  a  Nolemn  sacrifice  ofiered 
by  i!k-  Mt.'Nscnians  lo  Jupiter,  wJien  nnyof  them 
had  killed  an  hundred  ehemies.  J^uus.  4,c.  19. 

Hector,  son  of  king  Priam  and  lieculia,  was 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiels  that 
fousrht  a^niinst  the  Greelrs.  He  married  An- 
dromache, the  daujjhter  of  Kt'tion,  ly  whom  he 
had  Ai4A'auax.  He  was  appointed  captojn  oi 
all  the  Trojna  force*  when  Troy  was  besieised 
by  the  Greeks  ;  and  ilie  valour  with  whii  h  he 
behaved  showed  how  well  qualiheii  he  was  lo 
discharge  that  important  office.  He  engaged 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  according 
to  Hyginuj:,  no  less  than  31  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  enfiriy  perishetl  by  his  hand.  When 
Achilles  had  driven  back  the  Trojans  towards 
lha  city,  Hector,  too  irreal  to  fly,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy  nt^ar  the  Scean  srnit's, 
though  his  fathfer  and  mother,  wiih  tears  in  their 
eyes,  blarned  their  rashness,  and  entreated  him  tn 
retire.  The  .sight  of  Achilles  ierrified  him,  and 
he  fled  before  him  in  the  plain.  The  Greek 
pursued,  and  Hector  was  killi  d,  and  his  body 
was  dragged  in  cruel  triumph  by  the  cooqaeror 
reand  the  tomb  of  Patroehw,  wMm  Heoior  had 
icilled.  The  bodv,  after  receiving  the  grossest 
insults,  was  ransomed  bv  old  Priam,  and  the 
Tra^ura  obtajned  from  the  Greeks  a  trace  of 
some  days  lo  pay  the  last  offices  to  the  greatest 
of  their  leaders.  The  Thebans  boasleii  in  the 
age  of  the  geographer  Pnusanins  that  tlu-y  had 
tht  ashes  of  Hector  preserved  in  an  urn,  by  or- 
der of  an  oracle;  which  promiwd  Ihem  undis- 
turbed feliritv  if  thev  were  in  po«J«e«<;iim  of  that 
hero's  remains.  The  epithet  of  Htcttrmts  is 
applied  by  the  poet.s  to  Ihe  Trojans,  as  best  ex- 

fressive  of  valonr  and  inirepidiiv.  Hrnner.  II. 
.&c.—  Virf:.  /Kn.  1,  &c.—  Ovid.  Mel.  12  and 
13. —  Dictv^  Cret. — Dares  Phrve- — ffyein.  fab. 
90  and  IISL— P«a4. 1, 3,  and  9,'c.  18.-^t^. 
Smwrn.  1  and  S. 

itKCT'BA,  a  daughfer  of  Dvmas.  a  Phryiciaik 
l^ince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  CisMis,  a 
Thracian  king,  was  the  second  wifeof  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  proved  the  cha.sie«t  of  wo- 
men, and  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of 
mothers.  Doring  the  Trojan  war  she  saw  ihe 
gnatest  part  of  her  childrea  perish  by  the  hands 
of  die  enemy,  and,  likv  a  mother,  she  eonfewed 
her  griefby  her  tears  and  lamentation^,  panicn- 
'»yly  at  the  death  of  Hector,  her  eldest  son. 
Tiaf  m  tticeB,  &enA»,  as  ane  of  Che 


captive*,  lell  to  the  kA  ol  M^fon,  aiki embarked 
uitb  ibe  coBi]Qerors fbi  Giecte.  After thiashi 

thiiw  herselt  intit  the  sea,  according  to  Hygi- 
iius,  and  ilic  place  was.  from  ihaicircumsiaoc& 
called  Limtuin.  HeeaM  had  a  great  number  of 
children"  by  Priant,  among  whom  were  Hector* 
Pans,  Deiphobus,  Pamnion,  Helentl^  Polytes. 
Antiplion,  Hip|)oiic»us,  Fulydorus,  Troilus;  and 
among  the  daughters,  Qreusa,  lliune,  Laoidicc, 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  Otid.  Md.  11, 
TGI,  1.  VA,  V.  bl5.—Hvsin.  fnb.  llir-T'ir^. 
^n.  3,  V.  ii.—Juv.  10,  V.  iTii.—iilrub.  13.  • 
IHciys  Cra,4mtAh,—AfmUad.  3,  c.  P2. 

Hkgei.ociiis,  a  genet al  of  GOOO  Athenians 
.sent  to  Aiantmea  to  stop  the  progress  of  Epami- 
nondas.    iJi0d.  15. 

HjioiMOM,  I.  a  Thracian  poet  in  the  age  of 
Alcibiades.  He  wrote  a  ooem  called  G  i  ga  n  to> 
mochia,  be>ides  ollicr  w  (  lies.    J'lian.  }  .  II.  4, 

c.  11.  11.  Another  poet, who  wrote  apoem 

on  the  war  o( Leactra,  Ac  JBHam*  V.  B.B,  e. 
11. 

Hk(5K.sii;«,  I.  a  philo.sopher,  who  so  eloquenllv 
(  onvinccd  his  auditors  of  their  failings  and  fol- 
lies, aud  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no 
dangers  after  death,  that  many  were  guilty  of 
suicide.    Ptolemy  I'orbade  him  to  continue  his 

docirine.s.  Cic.         1,  c.  34.  II.  A  famous 

orator  of  Magnesia,  who  cormpted  the  elegant 
diction  of  Attica,  by  the  introduction  of  A^iniic 
idiom.<i.  Cic.  Oral.  01,  (J9.  £rut.  83. — Ulrab. 
O.^PhU.  in  AU.X. 

HEaesiL,5caii8,'  I.  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rhodes  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  and 

his  father  Philip.  11.  Ar.oilier  naiivc  of 

Rhodes,  ni  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  engaged  his  coantrymen  to  prepare  a  fleet 
of  40  ships  to  assist  the  BoBBansagaiMt  PCB* 
sens,  kin^;  ol  Macedonia. 

Hkoesipvi.e,  a  daughter  of  Olorus  king  off 
Thrace,  who  married  Mikiadea  and  becime 
mother  of  Cimon.  Plui. 

HecetohIiiks,  a  Thasian,  \»  !u).  iipcm  seeing 
bis  country  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
law  foriMdding  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  speak 
of  peace,  went  to  the  marKct  place  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  boldly  lold  his  country-men 
to  treat  him  as  they  phrased,  provided  they 
saved  the  city  from  the  calamities  which  the 
contiimaiion  of  the  war  seemed  to  threaten. 
The  Thasians  were  awakened,  the  law  was 
abrogated,  and  H^etohdes  pardtuicd,  dkc 
Pthttm.  9. 

Tif.i.f  NA,  I.  the  most  beantidil  woman  of  her 
age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  Leda, 
I  he  wife  of  king  Tyndams,  bronght  forth  after 
her  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  Vid.  Leda.  According  to  some  ao- 
thors,  Helen  was  daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  Lcda  was  only  her  nurse;  and  to  re- 
concile this  TarietT  of  opinions,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  universally  admired,  even 
in  her  infancv,  that  Theseus,  with  hisfriendPl* 
rilh'  us,  carried  her  away  before  she  had  attain- 
ed  her  tenth  year,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphid- 
nap,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  .fithra.  Her 
brothers  Castor  and  PnUnx,  leooverad  her  hv 
force  of  arms,  and  she  retuiwed  mft  and  tmpol* 
luted  to  Sparta,  her  native  countrv.  The  most 
celebrated  of  her  suiters  were  Ulysseawn  t$ 
I^eitas,  ABtilo«hiH»«qft  of  ^estor,  SthiMlM 
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sua  of  CapftMOS,  Diu:iK  1  -  >  a  o(  Tydeus, ; 
Philocteies  son  ot*  Pa.'uij,  Piu.cMlaus  s^m  ol"  I 
Iphiclus,  Cutypilussuu  ui  Eveiuuri,  Ajax  and  I 
Teuccr  sons  of  Tclainun,  Puirucjus  son  of 
MuQBiius,  Meii«laui»  sou  of  Au«us,  TiUMS,  Ido- 
meneiu,  and  Merion.  Tyndaros  was  rather 
alarmed  than  plea-scd  tlie  siytu  of  su.;h  a  num- 
ber of  illustrious  prince^,  wlioeajjerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  Ulysses  ad  vised 
the  kiaa  to  bmd,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the  suit- 
ers»  that  tl.ey  would  approve  of  the  uninfluen- 
ced choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one 
among  titeiiii  aad  en^aKe  lu  unite  together  and 
defend  her  peraon  ana  enanteimr  if  ever  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ravish  her  frinn  the  arms 
of  ner  husband.  I'he  advice  of  Ulysses  was 
ftUoved,  the  {Nrinces  consented, and  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  apon  Meaelaus,  and  married  him. 
Hermione  wa.s  the  early  fruit  of  this  union, 
■which  continued  for  three  years  with  iniunal 
happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  sun  of  Priam 
tdng  of  Troy,  came  to  Laeedamoa  on  pretence 
of  sac  rificing  to  Apollo.  He  was  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  Meuelaus,  but  shamefully  abusetl  his  fa- 
vours; and  in  his  absence  in  Crete  hecotrupted 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife  Helen,  and  persaadea  her 
to  follow  him  to  Troy,  B.  C.  lllw.  The  beha- 
viour of  Helen,  durin*,'  the  Trojan  war,  is  not 
clearly  known.  When  Paris  was  killed,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  war,  she  married  Deiphobos, 
one  of  Priam's  sons  ;  and  when  Troy  was  taken, 
she  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him,  and  to  latro- 
dtiee  the  Greeks  mio  las  eliamber,  to  ingratiate 
berself  with  Meaelaus.  She  returned  to  Spar- 
OL  and  the  love  of  Menelaus  forgave  the  errors 
which  she  had  committed.  After  she  had  lived 
for  some  years  at  Sparta.  Menelaus  died,  and 
aiie  was  driven  (Vom  Peloponnesns  by  Maga- 
penihcs  and  Nieostraiu«,  the  illeeitimate  sons 
of  her  husband;  she  retired  to  Rno<les,  where 
at  that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned 
over  the  eoontiy.  Polyxo  remembered  that 
her  widowhood  originated  in  Helen,  and  that 
her  husband  Tleixilemas  had  been  killed  in  the 
Trojan  war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  de- 
bnocheries  of  Helen :  therefore  she  meditated 
revenue.  Wliile  Helen  one  dav  retired  to  bathe 
in  the  river,  Polyxo  dis;juiscd  her  attendants  in 
the  habits  of  furies,  and  sent  them  with  order? 
to  murder  her  cnemv.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  iitrangled,  and  ner  misforttmes  were  after- 
wards remembered,  and  the  crimes  of  Polvxo 
expiated  bv  the  temple  which  the  Rhn<li  ms 
raised  to  Helen  Dendritts,  or  tied  lo  a  irrf. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
which  says  that  Paris  was  driven,  as  he  returned 
from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  E!?vpt,  where 
Proteos,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  oim  from 
hin  dominfons  for  his  iDfranMBe  to'Menelaus, 
and  r  in fined  Helen.  Prom  that  circumstance, 
thrrefore,  Priam  informedthe Grecian  ambassa- 
dors that  neither  Helen  nor  her  possessions  were 
*n  Troy,  bat  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
'n  spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Greeks  besieged 
thp  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years  sic^e ;  and 
Menelaus,  by  visiting  Egypt  as  he  returned 
home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  coait  of  Proteos, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  Trofan  war  had 
been  undertaken  on  very  unjust  and  unpardon- 
able grounds.  Helen  was  honoured  after  death 
■sm  goddess,  and  the  Spartans  built  her  a  t<>  Ti- 
lde at  Therapne,  which  had  power  of  giving 
PtfTiL— 8M 


j  beauty  to  all  the  deformed  wuOMfn  who  enterev 

I II.    I'ielen,  aicordiiiJi  to  some,  was  cart)cd  inlf. 
Uhe  isianU  ui  Leuce  after  death,  where  she  mar 
ned  Achilles,  who  had  been  one  of  her  warmest 
admirers.    Panu.  3,  c.  19,  6K.--ApoUod.  3,  c 
10,  6u:.^Hygi%.  fob.  n.^Birodot.%  e.  118. 
IHiU.  in  Tkns.  &.c.—  Cic.  de  Offic  3.—I/or(U. 
3,  od.  3. — Dictys  Cret.  1,  &c. — (^Hint.  Smym 
10,  13,  &c.— Ommt.  H.     and  0<<.  4  and  15w 

 II.  A  young  woman  of  Sparta,  often  con- 

foumled  With  the  daughter  ol  Leda.  As  she 
was  going  to  be  sa( nticed  because  the  lot  had 
fallen  upon  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest ;  upon  which,  she  was 
released,  and  the  oarbarous  custom  ol  offering 
human  vicuius  was  abolished.  111.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  married 

Julian.  IV.  The  mother  of  Constantine. 

She  died  in  her  80th  year,  A.  D.  328. 

HEi.i:NC.s,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  ^really  respected  by  all  the 
Trojans.  When  Detphomn  was  given  in  mar* 
riape  to  Helen,  in  preference  to  himself,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  his  country,  and  he  retired  lo 
mount  Ida,  where  Uljrsses  look  him  prisoner  by 
the  advice  of  Chalcas.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quamied  with  ftiturity,  the  Greeks  matle  use  of 
prayers,  threats,  and  promt.ses,  to  indtice  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  of  tne  Trojans ;  and  either  the 
fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  resentment, 
seduced  him  tt>  disclose  to  the  enemif^s  of  his 
country  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilst  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  Palladium,  nor  before 
Philoctetes  came  from  his  retreat  at  Lemnos, 
and  assisted  to  support  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  countr)',  he  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  and  saved  his  life  by  warn- 
ing him  to  avoid  •  dangerous  tempest,  tnrich  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  tho«!c  who  set  sail. 
This  endeared  him  to  Pyrrhu-*,  and  he  received 
from  his  hand  Andromache,  the  widow  of  his' 
brother  Heettv,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Cestrfann.  This  marriage,  accord ing  to  some 
was  consummated  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  lived  with  Andromache  as  his  wife.  Hele- 
nus  was  ihe  only  one  of  Priem's  sons  who  sur-  ' 
vivcd  the  ruin  of  his  connlrv.  After  the  death 
of  Pvrrhu'!,  he  reig^ned  over  part  of  Epims^ 
which  he  called  Chaonia,  in  iiieniory  of  his 
brother  Chaon,  whom  he  had  inadvertently 
killed.  Bdenns  received  JEneaa  as  he  voyaged 
towards  Italv,  and  f^rrtold  him  some  of  the 
calamities  which  attended  his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
.doubtful.  Vid.  Cassandra.  Hnmer.  11.  6,  v.  76, 
1.  7,  V.  47.— Fiirg.  Mn.  3,  v.  295,  Ac.— Pa«a.  1, 
c.  n,  12  e.S3L— Ovid.  JMtt. IS,  ▼.Wand TM^ 
1. 15,  V.  437. 

luUAvrjB,  a  name  fiven  in  the  jodeee  ef  the 
most  numerous  tribunal  at  Athens.  They  con- 
sisted of  1,000,  and  sometimes  of  1,500;  they 
were  seldom  assembled,  and  onh^upon  mattert 
of  the  neatest  impoiteiiee.  mmUk,  tmtir. 
Tim,. — Dxoz-  <«  Srf. 

TiRi.iciov,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anlenor. 
He  married  Laodioe,  the  danghter  of  Priam, 
whose  ftnii  Iris  MnuBed  lo  infom  BileD  oTdle 
state  of  the  rival  emiesbeforeTiOf.  Jftanr.it 
8,  V.  133. 

Hkxiodards,  I.  one  ef  die  fltvoaritee  of  Seleo- 

cus  Philopator,  kin^  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  the  Jews,  aboot  lH 
d»7 
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ycCGS  before  ChrLsi,  by  order  ol'  his  master,  dec 

•—-11.  A  Greek  matljeinaiician  of  Liirissa.  

III.  A  f8inuU6  Mjphist,  Ihe  best  edi  j  'ii^  <  I  whose 
ciicrtainiAg  romance,  called  J:^tJtwpica,  are 
C'toimeliD,  8vc.  1596,  and  Bourdelot,  mo.  raris, 
1619. 

HlUOOiBiLu:*,  1.  a  deity  among  the  Phrrni- 
CfauMt^^II.  M.  Aurelius  AntonintLs,  a  Rurnaii 
emperor, son  of  Varius  Marcellus,  called  Uelio- 
gabalus,  because  he  bad  been  priest  of  that 
divinity  in  Phcenicia.  After  the  death  of  ]\lacri- 
ntHk  he  was  io vested  wuh  the  imperial  purple  i 
VM  the  senate,  however  unwOling  to  sobnut  to 
a  youth  only  fooiteen  years  of  agi-,  approved  of 
his  election,  and  Ixsluwed  upon  him  llie  title  of 
Augustus.  Ueliugabalusmaaehisgrandmoihcr 
Mcesa  and  his  mother  ScRmias  his  colleagues 
on  the  throne ;  and  to  bestow  more  dignity  upon 
the  ^cx,  he  chose  a  senate  of  wuim-n,  u\  vr 
which  bis  mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all 
the  modes  and  fitshioos  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rotnc,  Imu  ever,  soon  divplayed  asceoe 
of  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  palace 
VM^ftdl  of  prostiiutioo,  and  the  most  infamous 
of  the  populace  became  the  favourites  of  the 
prince.  He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of 
the  consul ^.hip,  and  obliged  his  ."Subjects  to  pay 
adpraiion  to  the  god  Heliogabalua,  which  was 
ncr  other  than  a  large  black  stone,  whose  figure 
resembled  that  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridiculous 
deity  temples  were  raised  al  Rome,  and  the  al- 
tUSOf  the  gods  plundered  to  deek  those  of  the 
new  divinity.  Such  Iicenliou''nesss«K>n  displeas- 
ed the  populace,  and  Hcliugabalus,  unable  to  ap- 
pease the  seditions  of  the  soldiers,  whom  his  ra- 
pacitj  and  debaucheries  had  irritated,  hid  him- 
tdf  m  the  filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp, 
when?  he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  hi^  motlu  r, 
His  head  was  severed  from  bis  body,  the  lOih  of 
Mareh,  A.  D.  >222,  in  the  18th  year  of  bis  age, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  nine  months,  and 
four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severus.  His  cruelties  wvniseoiiqucaoiisas 
his  UceottonanesB. 

HnuiMfom,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian, 
bom  at  Miiylt-nr.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  with  an  account  of 
the  founders  of  the  most  famous  towns  in  every 
kingdom,  and  died  B.  C.  411,  ia  the  85tli  vear 
of  his  age.    Fous.  2,  c.  3.— Cic.  de  Qral.  %  c. 

63.— ;4i//  Gf  l.  15,  c.  23.  11.  A  brave  officer 

fewarded  by  Alexander.  Oaii.  6,  c  3.  III. 

An  hiMortan  of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  enrth. 

HsLi^fiNas,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Vid. 

mun. 

HellAtu,  two  festivals,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa,  whose 
bones  were  then  cnrried  in  solemn  procession, 
wilh  a  myrtle  garland  no  leas  than  twenty  cu- 
Mm  in  ehcmifkrenee,  ealled  A\Mnt.  The  other 
festival  wa5  rt'lobrated  at  Corinth  with  ?ames 
and  races,  where  young  men  entered  the  lisrv, 
and  generally  ran  with  burniagtorches  in  th  m 
hands.  Tt  was  'nstituied  in  hononr  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Hellotis,  ««•»  ro»  from  a  certain 
p&nd  of  Marathon,  where  «M  of  her  atatues 
wu  ereded,  or  wtwiW  fw  nw  rw  Tinrnt-u 
tecatue  bjr  her  asslstaiioe  Bellera^on  foofr  and 
manned  the  horse  Pegasus,  which  was  the  ori- 
fhml  caose  of  the  institotion  of  the  festival. 
OitiiMftlitf  MMlhom  BfUolia, «  Corin. 


ihian  woman,  from  the  following circnmstance: 
when  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraclidte  invaded 

Peloponnesus,  thfy  u^ik  and  burnt  Cuninh ; 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  women,  e9> 
caped  by  flight,  except  Hdlolis  and  her  aisier 
Eurytione,  who  took  shelter  in  Minerva's  tem- 
ple, relying  for  safely  upon  the  sanctity  of  th« 
'  place,  when  this  was  known,  the  Dorians  set 
fire  to  the  temple,  and  the  two  sisters  perished 
in  the  flames.  This  wanton  cruelly  was  follow- 
ed by  a  dreadful  pinjjne;  and  the  Durians,  to 
alleviate  the  nu.sfortunes  which  they  sufiered, 
were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  two  sisters,  ;ind  therelore  ihev  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  estah* 
lished  the  festivals  which  bore  Ihe  name  of  oat 
of  the  unfortunate  w  omen. 

Hej,6t«,  and  H»:i.0tf.s,  the  public  slaves  of 
Spnita,  &c.    Vid.  Ihlos,  Part  I. 

H£i.vu,  the  mother  oi  Cicero. 

H£i>njBsnii,  a  festival  in  hononr  of  Ynleen 
{<pi'<r's)  at  Athens.  There  was  then  a  race 
with  torches  between  three  young  men.  Each 
in  his  turn  run  a  race  with  a  lighted  torch  fn 
his  hand,  and  whoever  conld  carry  it  to  the  end 
of  the  course  before  it  was  extingui.shed,  otHain- 
ed  the  prize.  They  delivered  it  one  to  the  other 
after  they  finished  their  course,  and  from  that 
circnmstance  we  see  many  allusions  in  ancient 
authors,  who  compare  the  vicissitudes  df  human 
affairs  to  this  delivering  of  the  torch,  particn* 
larly  in  these  lines  of  Lucretios  S 

brevi  tfaH§  ma/aniMr  $ada  anvmaitiimit 

El  quasi  cursares  tiiai  Umpada  tradunt. 

IlF.HUjE.Tno,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alez-> 
andria,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Vems.  Then 

remains  i<f  his  rcrr.positinns  a  treatise  entitled 
Enchiridwn  de  vuli  is  4*  ^>f>fninff,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Pavir,  Ito.  VUraj.  1726. 

nKi'HA:."n-inN,  a  Macedonian,  fainmis  for  his 
intimacy  with  Alex  inder.  lie  died  a:  Ecbatana, 
325  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Alexander 
was  so  inconsolable  at  the  death  of  this  faithful 
subject,  that  he  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence, 
and  ordered  the  siicred  fire  to  *ie  cxiin^uished, 
which  was  never  done  but  al  ihedeaihof  a  Per- 
.<iian  monarch.  The  physician  who  attended 
Heph.Tsiion  in  his  illness  M  as  nccusetl  of  ne»- 
liiieni  e,  and  hy  the  kin-ff's  tirder  inhumanly  put 
to  death,  and  the  jfames  were  interrupted.  He 
was  so  like  th|B  king  in  features  and  statnre, 
that  he  wa<f  often  sainted  hy  the  name 
ander.  Curt.  ^rruiii.7,dbe.— Pflil.lMiMcs:— 
,.f;//ifi.  V.  H.  7,  c.  fl. 

Hf:Rtci.f:iA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  celebrated 
everv  fiAli  venr.  in  honour  of  Hercules.  The 
Thisbians  and  Thebans  in  Btrotia  observed  a 
festival  of  the  same  name,  in  which  they  offere«1 
apples  to  the  god.— —There  was  also  a  festival 
at  Sicvon  in  honour  of  Rerenles.  It  coBtioiMd 
two  dav«,  'he  first  was  called  nri^amc,  the  ae» 

cond  ijAtv  Vfia.  At  a  festival  (if  the  same  name 

at  Cos,  the  priest  ofliciated  with  a  mfe  hi  bin 

head,  and  in  women's  apparel.  .'\t  Lindus. 

a  solemnity  nf  'he  .same  name  was  aKo  observ- 
ed, and  at  the  relehration  nothing  was  heard 
hat  execration  and  profane  words,  and  whoso> 
ever  accidentallv  dropped  any  other  words,  was 
accused  of  having  profined  the  snrrerl  rites. 

HsaACKBATEB,  a  surname  of  Dionj'stasi  the 
phikMopher^— A  pUknoober  cf 
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wh0,  h\u  hk  oMMitr  SSmo  and  aO  Ika  iloics, 

firiniy  believed  that  pain  wns  noi  an  evil.  A 
severe  iltiiess,  aiieudat  wuti  ibe  lao^i  acuie 
pain^i,  obliged  him  to  renounce  his  principles, 
•ad  at  the  «uae  ume  the  pbilosophr  of  the  sio- 
kv,  abOQt  964  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  became  allerward>  one  of  llic  (">  rt  naic  sect, 
wiuch  placed  the  suHimum  itimum  m  pleasure. 
He  wrote  some  foetry,  and  ebiefly  tnatiaes  of 
philu»ophr     tfwd.  in  vif 

HERi^euuA:,  llie  de^c(^Illi:lIit■-  of  Hcrculcs», 
greatly  celebrated  in  anci  m  history.  Hercales 
at  his  death  tefl  to  his  »oo  Uyiius  all  the  rights 
anJ  claims  which  be  had  upon  the  Pelopon- 
iie>;i>,  and  pcrmiUed  him  U>  inarrv  lole  as  soon 
be  came  of  age.  He  soon  after  challenged 
to  sia^  combat  Auem,  the  tnteeaeor  of  Eu- 
rysiheti^  on  the  throne  of  Mycenae ;  and  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Peloponnesus  should  be  ceded  to  whoso- 
ever defeated  his  adTersaiy.  Eehemns  accept* 
ed  the  cbalteage  for  Atretic,  and  Hylltei  was 
k"iil*'(l,  anil  the  Flcraclidoe  a  e  in  i  tunr;  de- 
parted lrt>m  the  Peloponnesus.  Uleodajus,  itie 
u(  Uyllos,  nadc  a  third  attempt,  and  was 
eqtMlIy  unsncc'*5'5ful ;  and  his  son  An>;toma- 
cUuN,  %uine  lime  after,  met  with  the  same  unfa- 
Vviurable  reception,  and  perished  in  the  field  of 
boule.  Anatlndeoius,  Temeniis,  and  Chres- 
lihontes,  the  three  sods  of  Anstoniaehus,  en- 
con  ra<.,'e<l  hv  ihe  more  expressive  r^rul  Ins.  ,im- 
biguuas  word  of  an  oracle,  and  desnoas  to 
revenge  the  death  of  ibmr  progenitors,  as!«em- 
hied  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  invaded 
all  Peloponnesus.  Their  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  siicces-;,  and  alU>r  some  decLsive 
tMttles  they  became  masters  of  all  the  peniosola, 
which  they  divided  amoof  themselvea  two 
rears  after.  The  recovery  of  the  Pelopomnesiis 
by  the  descendants  of  Hercule!<  forms  an  inter- 
astin:;  ep<x:h  in  ancient  history,  which  is  uni- 
versally belicmed  to  have  happened  80  years 
aftfr  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  years  before  the 
Chri>tiiM   era.  c  unri'  -t   was  totally 

achieved  about  l!:^  yeant  aAer  the  first  attempt 
of  Hvlla)!.  ApMod.  9,  c  7,  Ac— Ar«dsl.  9,  c. 
2«  — P.TFt.r  1,  r.  \1  —  Paftrc.  I,  c.  i.-^Clrrrr'-n' 
Alex.  Str&m.  I. —  Thuctfd.  I,  c.  Id,  Ac. —  I  hod. 
1,  ^c.—ArisM.  de  Rep.  7,  c  26. 

HcaACt.ioBi»  I.  a  phikMOpher  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontos,  for  mate  time  di'telple  of  8peQ<rippiH 
and  Arisiatle.  He  lived  about  335  years  before 
the  Ctirisiini)  era.  Cie.  Thic.5,  ad  Quint.  3. 
— Dtoi,'  '  /'y/-4.-^— 11.  A  man  who,  iiPer  the 
retreat  of  Dionvsiui  the  yf«in?**r  from  Sicily, 
rai.>cd  cabaU  against  Dion,  in  who^  hands  the 
sovereign  p<'iwer  was  lodged.    He  was  put  to 

death  by  Dion's  order.  C.  N-ip.  t»  [Han,  

III.  An  nrehiteet  of  Tarentiim,  imtmaie  with 
Phf.ip,  kini^  of  Macedonia.  He  f!ed  to  Rhodes 
on  pretence  of  a  quarrel  with  Philip,  and  set 
fire  10  the  Rhodian  fleet.   Pol v(m. 

HKRAct-lTUs,  T.  a  celebrated  Greek  philoso- 

e her  of  Ephestis,  wKoflonrished  about  500  years 
efore  the  Chri'^tian  em.  His  flt}lP^'^  narnf 
was  Hyson,  or  Heracion.  Nataraliy  of  a  mel- 
aaeboly  disposition,  he  passed  his  tinain  Aaol- 
itary  and  unsocial  manner,  nn^  r^r-'ired  the 
appellation  <if  the  obscure  philosopher,  and  the 
■Mwmer,  fmm  his  unconquerable  ctistom  of 
weeping  at  the  follies,  frailty,  and  vicissitude  of 
haman  a  flairs.   He  eiaqployed  his  time  in  wri- 


\  ting  diArcat  tRaiiaes,  and  one  eanieelaflv,  ]■ 

which  he  iupportcu  Tin:  '.".rr  -  :vas  a  fatal  Qe> 
I  eessiiy,  and  that  the  world  wai>  created  frun* 
fire,  which  he  deemed  a  god  omnipotent  aad 
omniscient.  His  opinions  about  the  origin  of 
things  were  adopted  by  the  stoics,  and  Hip- 
jKKrrates  enleriauied  tin  -ame  noiioni  of  a  .nU- 
preme  power.  He  retired  to  the  muuniauus 
where  for  some  time  he  fed  on  grass  in  cotiH 
mon  with  the  wild  mhrtbitnnts  of  the  place- 
Such  a  diet  wa»  soon  [m  Hiuctive  of  adru|M«icat 
complaint,  and  the  ilo^^ipher  condestcetideil 
to  revisit  the  town.  The  enigmaiicnl  munm  r 
in  which  he  consulted  the  physician*)  mmle  his 
aiijiliruriuns  iiniriifllii<il>lr;  aud  be  was  ieii  to 
depend  lor  cure  only  upon  himself.  He  fixetl 
his  reaidence  on  a  dunghill,  itt  hopes  that  the 
continual  warmth  which  pro'  cnli'd  froin  ii 
might  dissipate  the  watery  accuinumiiou.  \\u<\ 
restore  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  kHtiii-r 
lieahh.  Soch  a  remedy  proved  inefiiKtual ;  and 
the  philosopher,  despainngof  a  core  by  the  n}  • 
plication  oi  o.x  duiiL;,  -ufTered  hiinsell  lo  da-  m 
the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Some  :$aylltat  t:e  w;  ." 
torn  Ui  pieces  by  dogs.   Diog.  t»  9itA.~  t '  '-;/< 

Mfx.  Sir.  5.  n   A   lyrir  poet  111.  i 

writer  of  Elalicamossus,  intiinate  with  <.^ai.i- 

machus.  He  waa  NmarlnMe  for  the  el^iM-r 
of  his  style. 

HBUCuma,  L  a  brother  of  Caaatantine,  Ac. 

 II.  A  Roman  emperor. 

Herjea,  festivals  ai  Argo»i  in  honour  of  Jun«i, 
who  was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  They  were 
also  observed  by  the  coUmies  of  the  Argivcs 
which  had  been  planted  at  Samos  and  .^ginn. 

 -TItcre  was  a  fet^rival  of  ihr  .same  name  in 

£iis,  celebrated  every  Mb  year,  in  which  six- 
leeo  mairoRS  wove  a  farmeM  for  the  gotldess. 

 Thrri'  wrre  n  I  so  others  instituted  by  Hip- 

podamia,  who  tiod  received  assistance  from  Ju« 
no  when  she  married  Feic^.  Sixteen  matron.*, 
each  attendetl  by  a  maid,  presided  at  the  cele- 
bration. The  contenders  were  young  vrrgin.*, 
who.  beinj?  divided  in  cla.-  -<'s  nccordini;  to 
their  age,  ran  races  each  in  their  order^  b^in- 
ning  with  the  youngest.  She  who  obtained  the 
victory  was  permitted  todedicati^  hrrptrttirf  fi» 
the  goddess.^— There  was  ui^ift  a  ,s*_.lemn  day 
of  mourning  at  Corinth,  which  bore  the  sauM 
naoM,  in  eommerooration  of  Medea's  child  m. 
who  were  baried  in  1000*1  temple.  They  had 
fjcen  slain  by  the  Corinthians  ;  who,  as  it  is  re- 
p>rted,  to  avert  the  scandal  which  accompanied 
''o  barbaioaa  n  nntrder,  pmenlad  Bnripidea 
with  a  large  $  urn  of  money  to  write  a  play,  in 
which  Medea  in  represented  as  the  murderer  ot 

her  children.  Another  festival  of  the  saAit 

name  at  Fallene,  with  games,  in  which  the  vfo- 
itir  waa  re  wanted  with  a  (ipirment. 

HF.REVvRrf*  SENEnn,  T  a  c<>ntiirion  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Cicero  by  Antony.    He  cut  off  the 

orator's  head.    IHui.  in  Cic.  II.  Caitis,  a 

man  to  whom  Cicero  dedicates  his  boolr  tU  Khe- 
UrricA,  a  work  attributed  by  some  to  Comificins. 

 -III.  Philo.  a  Phcenician,  who  wrote  a  bode 

on  Adrian^  raign.  He  also  compoaed  n  trea- 
tise, divided  into  IS  parts,  conearatog  dteehoiea 

of  bonK-=?,  i^C. 

HeaMATUBNA,  a  statue,  which  represented 
Mereory  ml  Minerva  in  the  same  body.  TUa 
statue  was  irenerally  placed  in  schools  where 
eloquence  and  philosophy  were  tatight,  becansa 


afi 


uuM  tvo  deities  pvaiiiied  over  the  aiiii  and  sei* 
Okces. 

REudiA,  a  Galatian  philosopher  in  the  se- 
cond ceniury.  H\s  irrisio  phit.-y:j'r!>i-um  gen- 
iuium  u'sut  printed  with  Ju^iiu  Alanyi'ii  wurks. 
fol.  Paris,  1615  and  1636,  and  with  the  Ozford 
edition  of  Tauan,  8vo.  1700. 

U£iiMiuNe,  a  daughter  of  Menelaius  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  prQinii.ed  in  niarruiijc 
to  Orestes,  ihe  son  of  Agamemnon ;  but  her 
fiiiher,  ignoramol'ltispr^ngagenieoi,  gave  her 
haiui  tu  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who^e 
services  he  had  experienced  in  the  i'rujan  war. 
^rrhus,  at  hu  return  from  Tror,  earried  home 
Hermione  and  married  ber.  Uermione,  lea* 
derly  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes,  looked 
upon  Pyrrhus  with  horror  and  indignation.  Ac- 
cording toothers,  however,  Uermione  received 
the  addresses  of  Pyrrhus  with  pleamre.  Her 
jealousy  of  Andromache,  nccurding  to  some, 
induced  licr  to  unite  herseli  to  Orestes,  and  lu 
desiroy  I'yrrhos.  She  gave  herself  to  Orcs- 
t&»  alier  this  murder,  and  received  the  king- 
dom of  S|)artt  as  a  dowrf .  Bmtr.  Od,  4.— 
Eurip.  in  Amir,  4'  OnuL—Oni.  Ber. 
Projoert.  1. 

Hbbmippi'.s.  a  man  who  accused  Aspisia,  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  of  imptoiy  and  prisiitution. 
He  wa5  son  of  Lysis,  and  diaimguiished  himself 
as  a  poet  by  forty  theatrical  pieces,  and  ether 
compositionsi  tsome  of  which  are  qttoted  by 
Athenseus.  Phrf. 

HermAct  ATKs,  1.  a  general  of  Syracuse  against 
Kicias  Uie  Athenian.  His  lenity  towards  the 
Athenian  ptiaoners  wa.s  looked  ubon  as  treach- 
erous. He  was  banished  from  Sicily  witheut 
even  a  trial,  and  was  murdered  a.s  he  attempted 
to  return  back  to  his  counin,',  B.  C.  108.  plul. 

in  Nic  d(C  II.  A  Rhodiaiii  employed  by 

Anaxeixea  to  eormpc  the  Qreeian  lalead— 
III.  A  sophi.st,  preceptor  tnPaiu«iuas,tbe  war- 
derer  of  Philip.   Dwd,  16. 

HeaifoDAaoa,  L  a  philosopher  of  EphesiK, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the 
Roman  decemvir:*  in  the  composition  of  the  ten 
tables  of  law^  \\]v.v\\  had  l>een  collected  in 
Greece.  Cic.  1  \uc.b,c. 36.— /»/»». 34.  c. ft.^— 
II.  A  poet  who  Irrote  a  booik,  eaUed  Nopi^*,  on 
the  laws,  of  different  nations. 

HEH.Monr.KEs,  I.  an  architect  of  Alabanda  in 
Caiia,  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  MagBciiia.  He  wrote  a  hook  afioa  bis 

profhwion.  ^TI.  A  rhetorieian  in  the  second 

cenlurv.  'Vp  Vf^si  edition"J  of  v  Vi  sr  nhttprieanxe 
that  of  Slunuius,  3  vols.  12mo.  Argent  1571, 
asd  Laurentius,  Gk;nev.  161't.  He  died  A.  D. 
Ifi!,  nnd  it  is  said  that  his  hn<Vv  ■ivn«^  open^fl, 
and  ins  heart  found  hairy,  and  ol  an  extraordi- 
nary size.  At  the  age  or  95^  aa  if  reponed,  he 
totally  loel  his  memory. 

yonn?  Macedonian ,  amoni?  thtt 
attendants  of  Al'  rati i!rr  ]u-  was  one  (l:iv 
banting  with  the  king,  he  killed  a  wild  boar 
which  was  coming  towards  hin.  Alexander, 
who  followed  close  behind  him,  was  so  disap- 
pointed because  the  beast  had  been  killed  before 
Be  conld  dart  at  him,  that  he  ordered  Hermo. 
latu  to  be  severely  whipped.  Thia  treatoient 
irriiateil  Herawlaea,  «m  he  eonepired  io  take 

away  thr  kina:*s  life,  -Ritti  others  who  wrrp 
displeased  with  the  cm  el  treatment  he  bad 
'   TlMplot  wasdiaooffwei  bgr<M  of 


the  conspiruiois,  and  Alexander 
to  be.  put  to  dcaUi.   Car/,  b,  c.  5. 
HaaiMniMOs,  a  fhrnons  prophet  of  Cl««»ne» 

na'.  It  i.^said  that  !ii>  soiii  ^c■J^alaLc•d  ilscli  irom 
hjs  buUy,  and  waudcicd  tu  evt^t}  part  ol  the 
earth  tu  explain  futurity;  alter  whx  ii  u  returned 
again,  and  animal^  hu>  Irame.  wiie,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  frequent  absence  of  hie 
I  louk  advantage  oi  v.,  aiid  burnt  hib  U-dy, 
as  il  totally  dead,  and  deprived  liie  soul  of  iis 
nainral  receptacle.  HermoiinMis  received  divine 
honours  in  a  temple  at  Ciazomeuse,  into  which 
it  was  uniuwlul  lur  wuaieu  to  enter.  Plin.  7, 
c.  52,  &c. — Lucian, 

Uebo,  a  beaiuifnl  priestess  of  Venus  at  Se» 
tos,  greatly  enamuureti  of  Leaudcr,  a  ycnth  kX 
Abydos.  1  ht'se  two  luv•er^  weie  so  tai'.hful  lo 
one  another,  that  Leuuder  lo  the  uighi  escajed 
from  the  vigilance  ol  his  lumily,  and  swam  across 
(he  Hellespont,  \vhi!r  T!ero,  in  yc."-:i»>,  directed 
hi.s  course  Dyhuldiiig  a  uuming  Icrc  li  vu  ihc  tup 
of  a  high  lower.  AAer  many  iniervK  w.s  of 
mutual  afection  aiui  tenderness,  Luuuier  va» 
drowned  in  a  lempcstnons  night  a&  he  attempted 

his  usual  course;  and  M(  ro,  in  df.--pnir,  threw 
herself  down  from  her  tow  cr,  and  perwhed  in  the 
sea.  Aftuaus  de  Leand.  if*  Hero. — f}tid.  Bermd, 
17  and  X^.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v.  258. 

Hf:R6DK.H,  1.  surnamtd  the  Gteat  and  Ascahf- 
nita,  followed  the  intcresi  of  Brutus  and  Ca.-vv;i;s, 
and  aHerwords  that  of  Antony.  He  w  as  mafie 
king  of  Jtidasa  hv  means  of  Antony,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Acttum,  he  wa5  continued  in  his 
power  by  hi.'«  llaiicry  and  submission  lo  Augus- 
tus. He  rendered  himself  o<l urns  by  his  cruelty ; 
and,  as  he  knew  that  the  day  of  bis  death 
would  become  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity,  he 
ordered  the  most  illu.Mrious  of  his  subjects  to  l«e 
confined,  and  murdered  the  very  moment  that  he 
expired,  that  every  eye  in  the  kingdom  nufhl 
seem  lo  shed  tears  ai  the  death  of  Herod.  He 
died  in  the  70ih  year  of  his  a^,  aftera  reign  ul  40 

years.  Josepktts.  II.  Attiens.  Vid.  Aiticioi 

Hrrodianus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  flonr- 
ished  A.  D.  247.  He  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  he  wft.*^  cmployrd  un;  i.;-  ihc  officers  <>f  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history 
in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Marrus  Anre- 
lius  to  \fnximinus.  His  style  is  peculiarly  ele- 
gant, but  It  wants  precision ;  and  ihc  work,  too, 
plainly  betra3rs  that  the  author  was  not  a  perfect 
ma.«tter  of  gowniphy.  He  ia  aocosed  ol  being 
too  partial  to  MaziminiM,  and  too  nevtrt  upon 
All  xanderSeverus.  His  book  comprehends  the 
history  of  66>or  70  years,  and  he  as^rts  that  be 
baa  been  an  evewiiness  of  whatever  he  has 
written.  The  best  editions  of  hi.s  history  are 
that  of  Poliiian,  4to.  Dovan,  1.V25,  wbo  after- 
wards published  a  very  valuable  I^tilk  Host^ 
tion;  and  that  of  Oxford,  8tro.  1706. 

HtaAnSnm,  a  celebrated  historian  of  Hali* 
i^ama.ssTis,  whose  father's  name  was  Lyxe-  m 
that  of  his  inother  Dyro.  He  fled  to  Saraos 
when  Ijis  coontir  laboured  under  the  oppre5^i»» 
tyrannv  of  Lv^ifamis,  and  travelled  over  Ei^T^t. 
Italy,  and  all  Greece.  He  afterwards  returned 
toHalicarna-Ksus,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  which 
patriotic  deed,  lar  from  gaining  the  esteen  aad 
admfretion  of  die  popawee,  d»pIeMed  and  irrk 
tatpd  them  ?n  that  Herodotus  was  oblicpd  toffy 

1  to  Greece  from  the  public  resentment    He  pub- 

|lie|rrqiNicd  at  HwOiyvpiei 


Diqitized  bv  Goog;le 
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which  he  hti  componed  in  hu  99th  year,  B.  C. 

445.  Ii  wa.  rtceived  \viih  universal  applause. 
This  c«?leb."ft*t1  composition,  which' has  pro- 
eared  its  auiH'^r  the  title  of  father  of  history,  vk 
written  in  the  VtJic  dialect.  It  is  a  history  of 
Ihe  vvar^  ul  ih«  Per»ians  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  age  of  Oyrus  to  the  battle  of  iMycale 
ill  the  reign  uf  Xi^nesi  aod  besides  this  ii  gives 
•a  accoom  of  the  most  criebrmted  nations  m  the 
world.  !Icrt'(K)tut  had  written  aiii  '!. I  I  !ii  i^ry 
of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  which  ls  not  exiani. 
The  liteof  Homer,  ^L  in  rnlly  attributed  to  him, 
is  siTyposcd  not  to  the  production  of  hi.s  pen. 
The  tw  o  ties:  t'diuniis  ol'  this  great  hi^orian  are 
that  of  Wesseling,  fol.  Amsterdam,  1763,  and 
that  of  Glasgow,  9  vols.  ISmo.  1*%!.  CU. 
Ug.  1.  de  Or«i.  %-  -DioHfs.  Hal.  l.^-QmhUiL 
10,  C.  l.—Plul  ffr  m  :l.  Ifcrod. 

Heron,  two  maihi  matjcians,  one  of  whom  is 
sailed  the  ancieiU  and  the  other  the  younger. 
The  former,  who  lit  ed  about  100  years  before 
Christ,  was  disciple  of  Ctesibius,  and  wrote  a 
V urioiis  In  ok, ; raij'-la led  ir>to  I^iii in,  under  the 
•Hie  of  ^rilualiun>  Liber,  the  only  editioa  of 
which  bthatofBaVlnt,  ifiur.  Ffn^lSlS. 

ITF.Rnniii  r .'«,  I.  fin  irnp.)-.Tor  in  the  reign  of 
.1.  Caesar,  whu  preteiitled  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Marius.  He  wxs  bnnished  from  Rome  by  Cce- 
sjirfor  hisseiliiion&Bud  was  afterwards  stran- 
gled m  pri'«)n.  It  .A Greek  physician,  about 

5to  ye  us  be;ure  theChristian  era.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  who  dissected  bodies.  Pliny,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  have  greatly  commended  him. 

HKR?5:r.n.  one  of  the  SaMne<!,  rarrird  away 
bv  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consu- 
uia.  She  was  given  and  married  to  Romulus, 
Ihoogh,  according  to  .some,  she  married  Hostus, 
a  yonth  of  Latiam,  by  whom  she  had  Hostus 
Ho-riliu-;.  After  deatli  she  was  preseiiii  fl  with 
immuruility  by  Juno,  and  received  divine  hoa- 
oar^  under  the  name  of  On.  tAo.  I,  c.  11. — 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  V.  832. 

HE.su'>ncR,  a  celebrated  pf»ei,  bom  at  Ascra 
in  Bncoiia.  His  father's  name  was  Dias,  and  I 
hb  mother's  Pycimede.  He  lived  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  even  obtained  a  poetiealjirisein 
r  iii  ifriiioii  with  liim,  aiTordin?  to  Varro  nnd 
Plutarcij.  U.'im'ili.'in,  Phila<;tralus,andulher:», 
maintain  that  l  [  1  lived  before  the  age  of 
Hotner  ;  but  Val.  Pateiqfilu.<:,  and  others,  sup- 

Cnri  that  he  flourished  about  100  years  after 
im.  He<itjd  is  the  first  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
aKTicuUure.  This  composition  is  called  The 
Works  and  the  DafS.  Hn  71<mir<mir  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous narration,  valnahlf  r)r  the  fatlhfiil 
account  it  eive>  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  Hl^ 
SkiM  ff  HfrcuUs  is  bat  a  fiwmit  of  a  larger 
poem,  io  which  it  is  supposed  he  gave  an  ac- 
connt  of  the  most  celebrated  heroines  amonj: 
the  nncienis.  Hesiod,  without  h'^inij  ni  i  t'  r  ot* 
the  fire  and  sublimity  of  Homer,  is  admired  for 
die  ele^aaeeof  his  diction  and  the  mreetnesai^ 
bi«:  pnetrr.  Besides  thes?  poem*,  he  wrote  oth- 
ers, now  loNt.  Pausanius  savs  that  in  his  age 
Hesio^l's  verses  were  still  written  on  tablets  in 
the  temple  of  the  Muses,  of  which  the  i>oet  was 
a  priest,  ff  we  believe  Cl^.  Alerand.  6,  Strom. 
the  p  »et  borrowed  inii  -h  iVinn  yhnteus.  Virgil, 
in  bi5  Gf!or»ic«<,  has  imitated  the  compositions 
«f  Hesi'td,  and  taken  his  opera  and  die*  for  a 
mo(!eV  a<  acknowle<l»es.  Cicero  stronelv 
eommends  him,  and  the  Greeks  were  so  partial 


to  his  poetry  .and  moral  instructions,  thai  the) 
ordcrea  their  children  to  team  all  by  heart.  He- 
siod was  murdered  by  the  Sana  of  Qanyclor  of 
Naupactum,  and  his  body  vaa  thrown  into  ftm 
.sea.  Some  dolphins  brought  back  the  bt^dy  to 
the  shore,  which  was  immediatelv  known,  and 
the  murderers  were  discovered  by  the  poetii 
dogs  and  thrown  into  the  nee.  If  IIesi(i<l  floui*^ 
i.shed  in  the  age  of  Homer,  he  lived  W,  B  C. 
The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  R(  ibm- 
son,  4to.  Ozoo.  1737 :  that  of  Lotsner,  8vo. 
Lips.  1778,  and  that  of  Parma,  ^  1785.  Ch. 
Fam.  6,  ep.  18.— Paw.  9,  c.  3,  Ac—QuinlU. 
10,  c.  l.—PaUrc.—  Varro.—PluL  de  7,  ^p. 
de  Anim.  Stag. 

HfcndNB.   Vtd.  Part  m. 

RESTCiinm,  the  anthor  of  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  ccntun,*,  a  valuable 
work,  which  has  been  leanieilly  edited  by  Al- 
bert, 2  vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1746. 

HrKRti,  fAntiochns,)  kin*  of  Syria,  and 
brother  to  Scleucus,  received  the  surname  of 
Hierax.    Justin.  37,  c.  3. 

HiEBo,  1st,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  ailer  his 
brother  Gel<»,  who  renderenhimself  odions  in 

the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  his  cnielty  and 
avarice.  He  made  war  against  Theruu,  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  imd  took  Himera.  He 
(Plained  three  ditTerent  crowns  at  Ihe  Olympic 
games,  two  in  horseraces  and  one  at  a  chariot- 


race,  r 


has  celebrated  him  asbeinsr  vic- 


torious at  Olyropia.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  conversation  of  Simtmides,  Epichar> 

mus,  Pindar,  Sic.  softened,  in  some  nieasare, 
the  roughness  of  his  morals  and  the  seventy  of 
his  government,  and  rendered  him  the  patron 
of  learning,  genius,  and  merit.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  18  years,  B.  C.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
ill  liis  brother  Thnisyhuliis,  win:  disi^'raccd  him* 
self  by  bis  vices  and  tyranny.  IHod.  11.— 
The  seoonH  of  that  name,  king  of  Sjrractine, 
was  descended  from  Gel<n.  FTe  was  unani- 
mously elected  king  by  all  the  states  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war  agaiiMt  the  Carthaginians.  He  joined  bis 
enemies  in  besieging  Messana,  which  had  snr> 
rendered  to  the  Romnns,  but  he  was  lK!aten 
Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  c<>nsi]],  and  obli- 
ged to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blocked  up.  Seeing  all  hopes  of  victory  lost, 
he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  proved 
so  faithful  to  his  enj:n:jements  iluring  the  fifty- 
nioe  years  of  h»  reign,  (hat  the  Romans  never 
had  a  more  firm  or  more  attached  allv.  He 
di-:'d  in  the  Hlth  year  of  hisa-re,  abinit  ?d5 years 
before  the  Chrisiian  em.  He  was  universally 
regretted,  and  all  the  Sicilians  showed,  bjr  their 
bmcniations,  that  they  had  lost  a  commrn 
father  an<l  a  friend.  He  liberallv  patronised 
the  learned.  .Tiid  employeil  llie  talents  <<t'  Archi- 
medes for  the  good  of  hl^  country.  He  wrote 
a  booir  on  a«rien1tare,  now  lost  He  was  snc- 
reeded  hv  Hieronvmus.  yE/ia«,  V.  If.  4, 9^ 
JiuUin.  23,  c.  i.—Ftor.  2,  c.  2.— /.tr.  16. 
HiRRocLcs,  1.  a  persecutor  of  the  ChrL'rtians  tm 
der  Diocletian,  who  pretended  to  find  inconsis- 
tencies in  Scripture,  and  preferred  the  miracles 
of  Thvaneos  to  those  of  Christ.  His  writings 
were  refuted  by  Lactantius  and  Eusebios.— 
IT.  A  Platonic  philo^her,  who  taught  at  A1ex« 
andria,  and  wrote  a  book  on  providen-'e  ird  fate, 
fragments  of  which  arc  preserved  by  Photitis; 
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a  cjtt  mentaiy  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 

nis:  And  fact  iiuiis  moral  verses.  He  flourished 

A.  D.  465.  T lie  best  edition  is  that  Of  A«h«lCII 
and  Warren,  8vo.  London,  174^ 

HncBomcA  L£x,  by  Hiero,  tynui  of  Sieilj, 
to  settle  the  quaniiiy  of  corn,  the  price  and  lime 
of  receiving  it,  between  the  farmers  of  Sicily 
and  ibe  collector  of  the  corn-tax  at  Rome.  This 
^w,  on  account  of  its  jusnce  and  candour 
continued  b\'  the  Rotnau^  when  they  became 
masters  of  Sicily. 

HiRRonf  MOT,  L  a  lyraoi  of  Sicily,  vho  suc- 
ceeded his  father  or  grendfatber  Hiero,  when 
onlv  15  years  old.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
hv  nis  cruelty,  oppression,  and  debauchery.  He 
abjured  the  alliance  of  Rome,  which  Hiero  had 
observed  wiih  so  much  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  asiassinaicd,  and  all  lus  family  was 
overwhelmed  in  his  fall,  and  totally  extirpated, 

B.  C.  314.-— II.  A  Christian  wrUer,  commonly 
called  SL  Jbvme,boni  in  Ptumooia,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal  apainst  heretics.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  prophets,  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  &p.  a  Latin  version,  known  by  the  name 
of  Vulgate,  polemical  treatises,  and  an  account 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  before  him.  Of  his 
works,  which  are  replete  with  lively  animation, 
sublimity,  and  erudition,  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  Valarsius,  fol.  Verona,  1734  to  1740, 14  vols. 
Jerome  died  A  D.  -ISO,  in  his  91st  year. 

H1LARIU8,  a  bishop  of  Poietiers,  in  France, 
who  wrote  several  ireaiises,  the  most  famous  of 
which  IK  00  the  Trinity,  in  IS  books.  The  only 
edition  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  fol. 
Paris,  10!^  Bilaiy  died  A.  D.  37S^  in  his 
80th  year. 

1Bimtx»,  L  a  Carthaginian,  sent  to  exfdore 

the  western  par1>^  of  Europe.    F\fft.  Arirn.  

n.  A  son  of  Amilcar,  whosucceedcd  his  father 
In  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Sicily.  He  died  with  his  army  by  n  plague, 
B.  C.  39ft '  jHstin.  19,  c.  5L 

HiprAHfiit,*,  a  woman  in  Alexander's  ape, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Crates,  the  cyme 
philosopher,  becaooe  she  beard  him  discoiirse. 
She  wrote  some  things,  now  lost.  Vid.  CraUs. 
rhng.  6, — Stiidaj. 

FIiprt5?cnrs.  I.  a  son  of  Pi-^istratus,  -who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  with  bis 
brother  Hippins.  He  patronis«d  some  of  the 
teamed  men  of  ihe  acre,  and  distingni'^hcd  him- 
^If  by  his  fondness  for  literature.  The  seduc- 
tion of  a  sister  of  Harmocliu««  raised  him  many 
enemies;  and  he  was  ai  last  assa.ssinated  bv  a 
desperaie  band  of  conspirators,  with  Harmodins 
and  Aristorrjton  at  their  head,  513  vears  before 
Christ.  ^Elmn.  V.  FT.  8,  c.  2.  II.  A  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  Tlieaa.  He  first 
discovered  that  the  interval  betwcnn  the  vernal 
and  the  autumnal  equinox  is  IRTi  days,  7  days 
longer  than  between  tlie  autumnal  and  vemiil, 
ooca.siQned  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  or- 
bit. He  divided  Ibe  heavens  into  49  eonslelln- 
tion«.  10  in  the  ecliptic.  01  in  the  northern,  and 
16  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  gave  names 
to  til  the  MAfS.  He  makes  no  mention  of 
comets.  From  viewing  a  tree  on  a  plain  from 
diflTerent  situations,  which  changed  its  apparent 
position,  he  was  led  to  the  discovervof  the  paral- 
lax of  the  planets,  or  tb«  distance  between  their 
r«ni  or  appe  ren  t  posidon,  viewed  IWmi  the  centre 
aid  0mm  (be  snrftee  of  the  eanb.  Be  deter- 
4fl3 


mined  loncitade  and  laiitnde,  and  fixed  the  tirac 
degree  of  longitude  at  the  Canaries.  He  like- 
irise  ktid  the  nist  foundationa  of  trigonomeiry, 
m  esaential  to  facilitate  aytronomiad  andioL 
He  was  thefirst  who,  after  Thalesand Stilpicini 
Gallus.  found  out  the  exact  time  of  eclipses,  ai 
which  be  made  a  calculation  for  GOO  years.  £[• 
died  125  yean  before  the  ChriaUan  em.  Piht, 
2,  c.  26.  &e. 

IIippARiNus,  I.  a  son  of  Dionv.sius,  who  eject- 
ed Callipus  from  Syracuse,  anff  seized  the  sovi^ 
reign  power  for  Sf7  years.  Poifmt.  5,——U. 
The  Ibtber  of  Dion. 

Hii  tnAS,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Elis,  who  nifi:n- 
lained  that  virtue  consisted  in  not  being  in  w  ant 
of  the  assistance  of  men.  At  the  Olympic  games 
he  boasted  that  he  was  master  of  all  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts ;  and  he  said  that  the  rin^ 
upon  hisfingcr.thc  tunic,  cloak,  and  shoes  which 
he  then  wore  were  all  the  work  of  his  own 
bands.  Cie.  ie  Oral.  3,  c.  38l— >II.  A  son  ot 
Pisistratus,  who  became  tyrant  of  Athen*;,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  with  his  brother  Hippar- 
chus.  He  was  driven  from  his  country,  arw' 
fled  10  king  Darius  in  Persia,  and  was  killed  at 
the  beMe  of  Marathon,  fifhiing  against  th# 
Athenians,  B.  C  t!^n  He  had  five  children  hr 
My  rrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias.  Uerodct.  6, 
—  TTiucyd.l. 

Hippftf  RATFJi,  I.  a  celebrated  physician  ot 
Co*;,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  studied  physic, 
in  which  bis  grandfather  Nebrus  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished ;  and  he  improved  himself 
by  reading  the  tablets  hi  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
w  her"  1.  h  individual  had  written  downthedis- 
easef.  under  which  he  laboured,  and  the  mean* 
by  which  he  had  recovered.  He  delivered 
Athens  from  a  dreadful  pestilence  in  the  U'cm- 
ning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  ,  and  he  wa.s  jmb- 
licly  rewarded  with  a  pDlden  crown,  the  priri- 
lq;es  of  a  citisen  of  Athens,  and  the  initiatioft 
at  tiie  grand  festivals.  He  openly  declared  the 
measures  which  he  had  taken  to  cure  a  di^a«:e, 
and  candidly  confesses  that  of  42  patients  which 
were  intrusted  10  his  care,  only  17  nad  recovered, 
and  the  rest  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  diMemper. 
in  spite  of  his  medical  applications.  He  devoted 
all  nis  time  for  the  service  of  his  country;  and 
when  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  even  by  force  of 
arms,  to  come  to  lus  conrt,  Hippocrates  firmlv 
and  modestly  ans^^red,  thai  ne  was  borr,  *  i 
serve  his  countrymen,  and  not  a  foreismcr.  T^.e 
experiments  which  he  had  tried  up<in  the  human 
frame  increa.sed  his  knowledge;  and  from  his 
consummate  observations,  he  knew  bow  to  mo- 
derate his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prcs«-rib^  to 
others.  He  died  in  the  99ih  year  of  his  age,  B.  C 
361,  fireefVom  all  disorders  of  the  mind  and  body; 
and  nfler  <U'nth  he  received,  with  the  name  of 
GrenJ,  the  .same  honours  which  were  p^id  to 
Hercules.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  at  the 
advice  of  Democritusihoughhewasa  Dorian, 
His  memorv  is  still  venerated  at  Cos,  and  tb» 
prespnt  inhnMinrus  of  tlie  isl.Tnd  show  n  <'r,a;l 
hou.<i.e,  which  Hipr»crates,as  thevmf-iuion.nnce 
inhabited.  The  best  edition"?  of  his  works  are 
that  of  Frrsiti^;  Gmrv.  fnl  !fT57;  of  Linden,  '2 
vols.  8vo.  Amst.  ICfCiTt;  and  that  of  Mat  kius,  2 
vols.  fol.  Viennae,  1743.  His  treati.ses, especial .y 
the  AfiiorismK  have  been  published  sepamlety. 
Ptin,  T  c.  37.— Cfc.  it  OrafL  3L — ?nLTi» 
fklher  of  Pisistratas. 
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Hippduirus,  a  Chrisiian  wruer  in  the  third 
century,  uhose  wurks  have  beoi  wlited  bf  FW- 
bricius,  Hamb.  foL  171& 

HiprSMioRW,  a  uraaidttB,  wlio  seferely  re- 
buked one  uf  his  pupik  because  be  was  praised 
by  the  mulutade.  and  observed  that  it  was  the 
geatot  proof  or  his  igaonaee.  jBUmi.  V. 

HiPP<'<MKNKs,  an  Athenian  arcbun,  who  ex- 
posed his  daughter  Limonc  to  be  devoured  hy 
^^cs,  because  gailijr  of  adultery.  Ovid,  m  J^. 

HiPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
640  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ue  culli- 
meatho  same  satirical  poetry  a.s  Arcbilochos, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or 
Tigotir  of  his  lines.  Uis  satirical  raillery  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  EphesOB.  VSdAMlkemM.  Vie. 
.«4/aifi«47,ep.9i 

Asftinia,  u.  t  RotntB,  towlioai  Horace  de- 
dicated his  2  od.  11,  and  also  1,  ep.  IG. 

UiRTius,  AcLUB,  I.  a  consul  with  Pansa,  who 
•ariflted  Brutus  when  besieged  at  Motina  by 
Antony.  Thoy  defeated  Antony,  but  were  both 
killed  in  baiile,  B.  C.  43.  Siul.  in  Aui:.  10 
II.  An  historian,  to  whom  iheSih  Ixojk  of 
Cesar's  history  of  the  Gallic  wars,  as  also  that 
of  the  Alennorian  and  Spani^ih  wars,  is  aurib- 
uted.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Ctrsar's 
Commentaries.  The  author,  who  was  Ctesar's 
friend  and  Cicero's  pupil,  i»  supposed  to  be  the 
consul  Hi  ft  ins. 

Uhpa.nus,  a  native  of  Spain:  the  word  His- 
■  fttiUgnsis  was  also  U!«d,  but  gciu  ially  applied 
to  a  pereoo  living  in  Spain,  and  not  bom  there. 
Jfef&ll.  12,  yraf. 

fiisTUBcs,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  excite<l 
the  Greeks  to  take  up  arms  against  Persia. 
IkrodoL  %  Ac. 

HoMBROMtfinc,  a  mnnine  given  to  Zoilus 

the  critic. 

HoMERUs,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  poel,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  profane  writers.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  is  not  known,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  ah<wt  I6S  years  nficr  the  Tr«>ian 
war,  or,  according  to  others,  IfiO  years  hvUnr 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  According  to  P.iicr- 
cuUis,  he  flourished  968  vears  before  the  Chri.s- 
tian  era,  or  881,  according  to  IIorodii<:.  who 
supposed  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hesiod. 
The  Anindelian  MarUes  nx  his  era  907  years 
before  Christ,  and  made  him  abo  oontemporary 

with  ITrsiod.  No  less  than  seven  illustrious 
cities  disputed  the  right  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  of  poets,  as  it  ia  wdl  eapressed  in 
these  lines: — 

OrUf  ir  jNrtra  eirM,  Ansrv  lad. 

He  was  called  Melesigenes,  because  supposed 
to  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Meles. 
There  prevailed  a  report  that  he  had  established 
a  seh'^iol  at  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life: 
and,  indeed,  this  opinion  is  iavouretl  hy  the 

8 resent  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  .still  -.-lory 
I  showing  to  travellers  the  seals  where  the  ven- 
erable master  and  his  pupils  sat  in  Ae  hollow  of 
a  rvlc,  at  the  di<.tancc  of  about  four  miles  frcMn 
ihe  mcxiern  capital  of  the  island.  In  his  two 
celebrated  poems,  called  the  Iliad  and  Odywry, 
Bomer  has  diqMayed  the  mostvconsammate 


knowledge  of  buman  nature,  and  rendered  him- 
self  immortal  by  the  sublimity,  the  hre,  sweet- 
ness and  elnance  of  his  poetiy.  la  his  Uiad, 
Bomer  has  mseribed  tl»  resentment  of  Achil* 

les,  and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the  Grecian 
army  before  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Odys> 
sev,  the  poet  has  for  his  .subject  the  return  ol 
Ulysses  into  his  country,  with  the  many  misfor- 
tunes which  attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of 
Troy.  These  two  poems  are  each  divided  into 
94  books,  the  same  nimaber  as  the  letters  of  the 
Cheek  alphabet;  and  though  the  Iliad  claims  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  the  Odyssey,  yet 
the  sam^  Ibrce,  the  same  sublimiiy  and  elegancy 
prevail,  though  divested  of  its  more  powerfnl 
fire;  and  Longinus,  the  most  refined  of  crilicS| 
beautifully  compares  the  Iliad  tu  the  uiid-day, 
and  the  Odyssey  lo  the  setting  son;  and  observes, 
that  the  latter  still  preserves  its  original  apko* 
door  and  majesty,  though  deprived  of  its  meri* 
dian  heaL  The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  uni- 
versally admired,  that,  in  ancient  times,  every 
man  of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  anv 
pas.sage  in  the  Iliad  ur  Odys.scy ;  aiu!,  indeed, 
11  was  a  .suflicient  authority  to  scale  dismiied 
boundaries  or  to  support  any  argument.  Mod- 
em travellers  are  astonished  to  see  the  difier> 
ent  scenes,  which  the  pen  of  Homer  described 
about  3,000  years  ago,  still  existing  in  the  same 
unvaried  form ;  and  the  sailor,  who  steers  his 
course  along  the  £gean,  sees  all  the  promonto- 
ries and  rocks  which  appeared  to  IVestor  and 
Menelaus  when  they  returned  viciorions  from 
the  Trojan  wajr.  The  ancients  had  such  vene- 
ration for  Homer,  that  they  not  only  raised  tem> 
pies  and  altars  to  nim,  but  offered  sacrifices,  and 
worshipped  him  as  a  god.  The  iiih.il'itants  of 
Chios  celebrated  festival  every  fifth  year  in  his 
honour,  nnJ  medato  were  struck,  which  repre- 
sented him  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  his  Iliad 
and  Odvssey.  In  Elgvpt,  his  memory  was  con- 
secrated by  Ptolemy  Pnilopater,  who  erected  a 
magni&ceiit  templej  within  which  was  placed  a 
suitoe  of  the  poet,  beautifully  stirrounded  with  a 
representation  of  the  seven  cities  which  con- 
tended forthe  honour  of  his  birth.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Cos,  one  of  the  Sp<irades,  boa.sted  that 
Homer  was  hurie<l  in  their  island;  and  the 
Cyprians  claimed  the  same  honour,  and  said  that 
he  was  burn  of  Themislo,  a  female  native  of 
Cyprus.  It  is  said  that  Pisistratos,  tyrant  of 
Athene,  wasthe  first  who  collected  and  arranged 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  in  which 
thev  now  appear  to  us;  and  i|)ni  it  is  lo  the 
well-directed  pursnitaof  Lvcursus  that  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote,  fccnrdin?  lo  the 
opinion  of  some  authors,  a  poem  upon  Aniphia- 
raus's  expedition  against  Thebes,  besides  the 
Phoeeis,  the  CereofHte,  the  small  Titad.  the  EpI- 
cichlides,  and  the  Batrachomvomnrhia,  and 
manv  hymns  to  some  nf  the  eods.  He  borrow- 
ed from  Orpheus,  or,  according  to  Snidas,  (rttee 
C oriniiiif,)  he  took  his  plan  of  the  Hind  from 
Corinnus,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  on  the  Tro- 
jan war  at  the  verv  time  the  Greeks  besieged 
that  famed  citr.  Of  the  numerous  codimenta- 
ries  pablifthefl  on  Homer,  that  of  Enstathtoff, 
bishop  of  Thcssalonica,  is  hy  far  the  m«>*^t  ex- 
tensive and  erudite,  fhrodot.  2.  c.  53. —  Thm. 
\rrt/.  16. — Aristol.  Poel. — Slrab — nio.  Chrvs 
133.   OraL—Pami.  2.  0.  l^^Iidiodor. 
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—PiuL  in  AUz.  &c.  IL  One  of  ihe  Greek 

poeit,  called  Pteiadcs,  bora  alHierapolL^,  B.  C. 

•2G3.    He  wrote  15  tragedies,  all  lost.  =Thcre 

were  seven  uiher  noeis,  ol  inl'enor  note,  who 
bore  the  onme  of  Homer. 

HoNftBttr*,  an  emperor  of  the  western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  who  ^ucceedetl  his  father  Theo- 
dosiuslhe  Great,  wiih  his  brother  Arra^lius.  He 
was  neither  bold  n  r  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a 
modett  and  timid  < .  i  ^  j  >  a  inn,  unfit  for  enterpriae 
and  fean  il  of  danger.  He  conquered  his  ene- 
mies by  nierins  of  hi.s  generals,  and  suffered 
himseli  and  his  people  to  be  governed  minis* 
lew  who  look  atf vantage  of  their  imperial  mas- 
ter's indolenee  and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a 
dropsy,  in  the  year  of  his  age,  15th  of  Au- 
gust, A.  D.  4'.23.  lie  leA  do  issue,  though  he 
married  two  wives.  Under  bim  and  his  bro- 
ther  the  Roman  power  was  divided  into  IWO 
ditTerent  empires.  T  he  successors  of  Honorius, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rome,  were  nll- 
ed  the  emperors  of  the  west;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Arcaduis,  who  sal  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  dislinguishi.  I  by  the  nameof 
eoiperors  of  the  ea<«tern  Roman  empire. 

HosAPoixo,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  age  is 
anknown.  His  ni''rn>r!vphica ,  a  curions  and 
entertaining  book,  ha<  been  edited  by  Corn,  de 
Pauw,  4lo.  Ultmj.  17J7. 

HoalTiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horalii,  killed  by 
her  brother  for  mourning  the  death  of  the  Cu- 
riatii.    Cic.  de  Inv.  2,  c.  20. 

HuRAma  CocLRs.  {Vid.  C^cJei.)— —  Ct 
Flaccux,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  in  the  year 

(y^'}.  at  Ven'j-ia,  nr  Vi-niisjum,  (now  Venosa,) 
a  town  .situated  on  the  confines  on  the  ancient 
Apulia  and  Lncania  ;  at  present  the  district  of 
B<i.%il.icatt  in  Cnlabria.  He  was  the  «:on  of  a 
freedinm.  w!io,  it  appears,  had  acquireti  as  much 
wealth  a^en:i!'h'd  him  to  purchase  a  small  farm, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Aofidu^,  and  in  the 
immediate  rieinityof  Venostnm.  Here  Horace 
passed  his  cMldhood,  wandering  sometimes  to 
a  dis'anee  from  his  paternal  home,  amid  the 
wild  and  m  tuntaioous  scenery  of  his  native  re- 
gion.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
his  father  sold  ihe  farm  at  Vennsiiini,  and  came 
to  the  capital,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collec- 
tor of  imposLs.  His  son  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  srrammarian  Orbilius  Ptipillu.s,  with 
whom  our  v  tnng  scholar  read  ('though,  it  would 
appear,  with  ao  great  relish)  the  most  ancient 
poet's  of  his  coimtry.  He  was  also  instructed 
m  Greek  literature;  and  the  wriiin.:^  "t" Homer, 
which  wer?  ivrused  bv  him  with  much  great- 
er profit  and  satisfaction  than  tho«e  of  Livlns 
or  Bnnius,  first  seem  to  hare  awakened  in  his 
breast  a  ta^e  fortMetry.  After  he  had  assumed 

the  toiri  virilis,  Homce Complete  1  his  course  of 
insiruciion  !•»'  a  reMdcnce  at  Athene,  where  he 
stud  ied  ph  ilosophy,  alon?  with  the  son  of  Cicero, 
Varus,  and  the  voting  Mess->la.  He  wa^  there 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Ca»sar ;  and 
the  conspirators  Brutus. and  Cassins,  having 
shortly  aAerwards  arrived  in  Greece,  Horace, 
with  most  of  the  other  votro?  Romans  who  were 
then  stu'lvinc:  at  A  then"!,  joined  the  republican 
pariv ;  and  the  camp  of  Brutus  became  throng- 
ed with  the  heirs  of  tho«e  illu<;trious  patricians 
who  had  formerly  rail  ie<l  around tha  standard  9i 
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Pompey.  Horace  eontintied  neatly  two  yean 

under  the  commanil  of  Brutus,  and  followed 
him  to  Macedonia,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
ofa  military  tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal 

battle  of  Philippi,and  ranch  has  been  said  of  the 
cowardice  he  exhibited  in  that  combat.  Our 
poet  hiin.self  acknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitated 
from  Archilochu5,that  he  threw  away  his  shield, 
and  fled  with  precipitation;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  saved  himself  earlier 
than  others,  or  thai  he  leiX  the  field  of  battle  till 
all  hopes  of  rictory  had  vanbhed.  His  ihther 
had  died  during  his  absence,  and  it  is  likely 
that  ihis  small  patrimony  had  been  ruined  or 
confiscated  in  the  course  of  those  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  which  he  had  engaged  on  the  vanqoisb- 
ed  side.    About  this  time  he  composed  the  odes 
which  at  present  form  the  tenth  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  first  book,  and  the  seventh  of  the 
Unit  botk  of  satires.  At  length,  in  the  year 
716,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  rwenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  9f 
lAaoenas,  first  by  Virgd,  and  sub.sequentljr  hf 
Varus    He  was  shortly  aAerwards  presented 
in  due  form  to  this  distinguished  patron  of  litera- 
ture; but  he  felt  s  i  overawed,  that  he  spoke  lit- 
tle and  with  much  hesitation.   Though  this 
introdaetioR  laid  the  fonndation  of  his  (tatare 
fame  and  fortuntt  Bfocettas  ptiid  him  no  great 
attention  at  the  first  interview.   To  the  poet's 
candid  statement  of  his  situation  and  cireooi* 
stances,  he  made  but  a  brief  answer,  and  dis- 
missed him  alter  a  short  and  unsaii.sfactory  con* 
versation.    He  took  no  farther  notice  of  him  for 
the  space  of  nine  months,  and  Horace  did  not 
stoop  to  any  vservility  or  datteiy,  daring  thg  in- 
terval, to  obtain  his  patronage.    At  the  end  of 
this  period,  Mrecenas  at  length  sent  for  him, 
and  soon  admitted  him  amon^  the  number  of 
his  domestir  friends.  From  thts  lime,  Maecenss 
was  .somewhat  more  to  Horace  than  a  mere 
patron,  or  even  acquaintance;  and  it  appears, 
ooth  from  the  odes  and  satires,  that,  noiwitb- 
ftandinff  the  dillhvnee  in  rank  and  sttoatioQ.a 
tender  Kiendship  subsisted  between  them.  Vir- 
gil andPropertius  were  learned  and  skilftal  poetaj 
but  Horace  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  de- 
lightful conversatifin  and  a'^romrxlating temper, 
and  a  fit  companion  lor  patricians  or  statesmen. 
Horace  was  better  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  and 
the  dan?ers  he  encountered  for  the  sake  of  a 
patron,  than  his  predecessors,  Lncretios  and 
Catullu  -.  nv  his  rontemporary  Tihullus,  Mia> 
cenas  bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  anddh 
lained  for  him  a  grant  of  land  in  the  easieni 
extremity  of  the  Sabine  territory.    He  also  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  of- 
fered him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  This  office  would  have  removed 
him  from  the  table  of  Mwcenas,  which  he  ttsnal- 
Ivfrequented.tothatnf ih--  fmp*'rrir himself.  The 
offer  was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  bad  health; 
but,  so  far  was  the  refhsal  iVom  offendin?  An- 
gnstu';,  that  he  continued  to  tr'»at  him  vvith  the 
utmost  disiin'^'ion  and  familiarilv.    With  Au- 
enistushimself  for  his  proroctor— with  Mof*eena<, 
Tiballos,  and  Virgil,  for  his  friends—enlivened 
by  the  smiles  of  Lalage— Mewd  with  a  tran- 
quil  mind,  an'!  a  (^omp'^'ence  wi'h  which  he  was 
satisfied — engaged  in  the  composition  of  works 
which  Obtained  for  hint  the  hich  esteem  of  his 
cootemporafies,ind  which  he  IbUBstw wonM  «i* 
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nre  him immoiiali^,  be  ttmiaed,  perhaps,  the ' 
greatest  felicity  w  hich  an  Epicurean  lile  could 
afford.  The  manner  in  which  he  iL'iually 
Us  lime  may  be  learned  from  his  works :  he 
passed  it  while  at  Ilome,  in  the  mtxn  delectable 
louD^in;?,  and  when  he  retired  to  the  country, 
i:i  tliL-  most  delightful  rural  uocupalions.  In  this 
ha^ps  frame  of  mind,  Horace  lived  till  Novem- 
ber 746,  when  h^  ej^ired  snddenljr  at  Rome. 
11'  wa^^  unable,  in  his  last  moments,  to  put  his 
hand  to  hiik  tei^tament,  but  he  nominated  Au- 
futtusas  his  heir.  His  life  lenninated  about 
tae  same  time  with  that  of  Ma'cenas,  though  it 
teems  uncertain  whether  he  survived  or  prede- 
ceaM.'<J  his  friend.  He  died  at  the  age  ol  fifty- 
aeren,  and  his  remaiAs  were  deposited  near  the 
tmt  of  Marcenaa,  on  the  Esqniiine  HilL  The 
incUeciiial  and  moral  character  of  Horace  may 
be  gathered  from  his  writings,  as  accurately  as 
the  mode  in  which  he  pa.ssed  his  time,  riis 
mind  wfuj  enlightened  by  study,  and  invigorated 
by  observation.  It  was  comprehensive,  but  not 
VM.tiiary — delicate,  but  not  I'astidious — too  sa- 
^cious  to  be  warped  by  prejudiee^too  reflec- 
tive to  be  inflneaced  by  resenimenl.  To  infer 
th  '  moral  cli>;pnsitions  of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of 
sentiment  wliicb  pervades  his  works,  may  be 
dtea  a  fiillaeions  analogy ;  but  the  soul  of  Hor- 
ace speaks  so  unequivocally  through  his  odes 
and  epistles,  that  we  may  safely  consult  them 
as  the  faithful  mirrors  of  his  heart.  His  moral 
quaUiies,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  highly  esti- 
oiaied  a9  n»  inteileclnal  endowments ;  Mt  be 
was  of  a  c  h-'crful  temper,  and  of  trrcat  modera- 
ti.3n,  equanimity,  ana  independence  of  mind. 
In  early  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  the  capi- 
tal, after  the  battieof  Philippi,  he  was  somewhat 
of  a  coxcomb,  b<ith  in  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  m  ic'i  id  Ucicd  to  the  promiscuous  gallan- 
try which  then  prevailed.  The  advance  of  lime 
scarcely  mved  nim  from  the  power  of  love ;  and, 
at  the  n^"^  of  fifty,  he  felt  the  full  force  of  a  pas- 
.sion  which  he  believed  had  been  conquered. 
According  to  the  principles  of  that  sect  to  which 
he  belonijed,  he  adopted  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
that  he  should  permit  nothing  to  ruffle  his  tem- 
p("  Ills  heart  was  devote<l  to  an  indolence, 
which  otlen  arises  from  the  conviction  that  hap- 
pinevi  t«innt  to  be  foonJ  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
di^ni'v  H<'  wns  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  and 
w.irralv  atiached  lo  his  friends ;  but  he  wrapped 
httn^ir  up  in  Epicurean  indiflTerence  to  the 
crimp*,  and  f  •Hie',  and  projects,  of  the  r»»st  of 
nii:ikind.  Of  these,  howe%'er,  thouirh  little 
alV-'fed  by  th?m,  he  was  a  constant  and  acute 
o'nerver  ;  and  hi*  accurate,  lively  delineations 
Of*  every  species  of  hnman  error  and  absordity, 
CoT'-A  the  most  \'alnnb1p.  as  well  as  the  most 
fharancri  ^tic  portion  of  his  asrreeable  compo- 
«i'ions.  '1  lu-  \v.)rk<  of  Hornce  comprehend, 
1st.  Odes:  vJl,  Epodcs ;  Sd,  S-itires ;  and  4lh, 
Epistles.  It  M'emstol>c  nniversallv  acrreed,  that, 
hs  a  Ivric  pr>el  at  loast.  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those 
odd  which  are  most  oriidnal,  and,  so  fhr  as  we 
Itn'^w,  arc  not  tnnslaten  or  imilafrd  from  anv 
^rric  bord  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phra^s, 
and  aantimenls,  are  all  Oreek-,  and  evidentiv 
yicceed  from  a  po<"t  whose  mind  wan  imbu<«d 
not  only  with  the  compositions  of  Alrtrns,  Pin- 
dar, and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  h  *  i« 
anposed  chiefly  to  have  imitated,  bnt  also  with 


the  wortts  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  irage 

dian>.  This  particularly  appears,  a.s  was  t»' 
be  ex{)*Hned,  in  the  epilhcLs  aiiacheil  to  Greek 
places,  heroes,  ordtvmities.  The  odes  whici 
seem  toibe  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  )x>et, 
are  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  has  been  termed 
occasional.  He  willingly  employed  his  nmse 
to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  depar* 
tnre  of  a  friend,  or  eongnttntale  htm  on  his  re> 
turn,  to  rcford  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his 
own  life,  or  any  j)oIilical  event,  which  tuiffht 
reflect  honour  on  his  patrons.  Being  ff  tnia 
miscellaneous  dcscriptKin,  the  0<les  of  Horace 
cannot  be  all  clas.setl ;  but  the  i»reater  propor- 
tion of  them  may  be  reduce  !  uikKt  Juur  divi- 
sions,— amatoiy,  convivial,  moral,  and  pvlii- 
ical.  Those  of  an  amorous  strain,  are  fay  far 
the  most  numeroiii.  In  them  he  relebrates  bis 
love  for  Lydia,  Tyndaris,  Lalai;.',  Glyccra,  and. 
many  oihers,  who  were  perhaps  nil  miaitres.ses, 
but  with  fictitious  names.  The  pa.ssiun  h-* 
sings,  is  of  a  light  trivial  description,  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegiac  pne'-* ; 
and  bcHh  the  style  and  seniimeots  are  .suited  li- 
the "  grata  protenritas"  of  his  Olycera.  Th# 
convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  IVfrr'.'e- 
nas,  and  other  illustrious  fricnd.s,  to  join  hi* 
social  board.  He  preparea  for  the  entertain* 
ment;  he  provides  the  accompaninrjewtsof  mn-- 
sic  and  garland.s  of  flowers,  and  he  ctlebrntes" 
the  happy  influence  of  the  gifts  of  B.-v^rims  with 
fervid  and  joyoos  praises.  Many  ol'  ihusie  con* 
rivial  odes  are  tempered  with  moral  reflections ; 
and  snmr  of  ihcm  perhaps  carvnoC  be  well  dis- 
criminated from  the  third  or  moral  class.  Both 
in  the  moral  and  convivial  odes,  the  friends  to- 
whom  thev  are  addressed  are  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  sho^tne^s  of  life,  and  of  its  do- 
sin?  scene — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  inon! 
scope,  bat  oAencr  with  a  view  of  exciting  to  the  \ 
enjoyment  of  the  present  honr,  by  a  glance  at  the  ^ 
uncertainty  and  gloom  of  the  future.  In  alus- 
tory  of  Roman  poetry,  the  political  oiles  of 
Horace  are  those  whieh  Me  inost  deserving  of 
consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own 
comno»iiiion,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tated, like  so  many  ofihe  others,  from  the  Greek  : 
and  as  the;  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events 
of  Ronmn  bistory,  they  aflbrd  some  inaifht  mto 
the  p.>litical  discussions  and  state  intrisjues  of 
the  day.  All  of  them  are  written  in  courtiv  and 
soothing  language.  They  breathe  that  .spirit  of 
wi-idom,  moderntion,  and  humanity,  which  now 
liegan  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince: 
and  the  mildest  ma.xirns  <>r  poliev  are  inculcated 
amid  bants  of  lyric  fancy.  The  epodes  of 
Horace  maybe  considered  as  intermediate  etim* 
positions  between  his  odeS  and  sat i res  Thfr 
are  in  iambic  measure,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
on  similar  topics  with  the  odes:  but  the  other* 
consist  of  invectives,  directed  nsninst  the  orator 
Cassins  Severus — the  poet  Mnevins — and  Me- 
nas,  the  fre^lman  of  Sextos  Pomp*  y,  a)  >.  be- 
inir  admiral  of  his  fleet,  became  so  infamous 
dnringthe  civil  wars  bv  alternately  deserting  the 
servif""  of  Pompcr  and  Octavius.  Even  to  the 
second  epo-le,  coniainin?  the  praises  of  acoun- 
trv  life,  a  satirical  and  epigrammafic  lorn  is 
eiven  at  the  conrlusior,  by  pulling  them  in  the 
mouth  of  thp  us'irer  Alnhiirs.  In  general,  how* 
ever,  the  .satire  in  these  odes  is  coarse,  vii  If  n*, 
and  personal,  r«sembH"«  what  is  ■opp<«ed 
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bavebMn  the  si  vie  of  ihe  inTeciiTtsuf  Archilo 
chus  and  Lycainbes,  raihcr  tfian  that  dHicate 
tone  of  repro(if  and  ironv  wluch  Horace  after- 
wards adoptrd  in  his  owb  satires.  Hurace  has 
BOW  been  described  a«  the  great  miftter  of  Ro- 
man lyric  pcvtry,  whether  amaiorv,  r^nvi  .  inl, 
or  moral.  We  have  siiU  to  considtr  him  as  a 
SKtiric,  humorous,  or  familiar  writer,  in  which 
character  (though  he  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
his  odes)  he  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps 
equally  plea.siiif^.  He  is  aUv  more  an  oripinal 
I>oet  in  bia  satires  than  in  his  lyrical  comr>osi- 
tions.  D.  Heiqsiin,  Indeed,  in  his  confased  and 
prolix  dissertation,  ^  Sa/tVd  Horaluina,  has 

iioinied  out  several  passages,  which  he  thinks 
lave  been  suggested  by  the  comedies  and 
sntiric  dramas  or  the  Greeks.  If,  however,  we 
except  the  dramatic  form  wf.tch  be  has  given 
to  so  many  of  his  satires,  ii  n  il  In  iifTicult  to 
find  any  general  resemblance  DtriWccn  them  and 
those  pmtietims  of  the  Greek  stage  which  are 
pr?"pnr  rrrnnf  The  epistles  ofHorace  were 
w  I  itten  by  iiim  at  a  more  advanced  peritxl  of  life 
than  hvi  satires,  and  were  the  last  IVuits  of  his 
loojc  experience.  Accordingly!  we  find  in  them 
more  malnred  wisdom,  more  soond  fndgment, 
niiMne.ss,  and  philosnphy,  more  of  his  own  in- 
it-rnal  fcclinjrs,  and  greater  skill  and  peifeciion 
in  the  versification.  The  chief  merit,  however, 
of  the  epistlen  depends  on  the  variety  in  the 
characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed;  and,  in  conformity  with  which, 
the  poet  changes  bis  kwe  and  diversifies  his 
colouring.  They  havenotthe  generality  of  some 
modem  epistles,  which  arc  merely  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been 
composed  for  the  whole  human  race;  nor  of 
some  ancient  id  vis,  where  we  nre  solely  remind- 
ed of  an  individual  by  superfluous  invocations 
on  his  name.  Each  epistle  is  written  expressly 
for  the  entertainment,  instruction,  or  reforma- 
tion of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  poet 
enters  into  his  situation  with  wonderflil  facility, 
Aod  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less 
remote,  to  his  circum<4ances,  feelings,  or  prqu- 
dices.  In  his  sniires,  the  object  of  Horace  was 
10 expose  vice  am!  folly;  but,  in  his  epistles,  he 
h«s  also  an  eve  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend, 
on  whose  (aiUngs  he  gently  touches,  and  hints, 
■perhaps,  at  their  correetlon.  The  ceWbraled 
work  ofHorace,  commonly  called  the  Arf  Pn- 
e<^,  which  was  written  about  the  year  7^9.  is 
usnaily  considered  as  a  separate  and  insulated 
composition.  The  critical  works  of  Horace, 
which  comprise  one  of  his  satires,  the  two  epis- 
tles of  the  second  hook,  and  the  Ars  Pnrtjrn. 
have  generally  been  considered,  especially  by 
cnttes  themselves,  as  the  most  valoame  part  of 
his  prodnrtions.  Hurd  has  pronounced  thcrn 
'the  best  and  mrwt  exquisite  of  all  his  writings;' 
and  of  the  Art  PfmUen,  in  patfltralar,  he  savs-. 
'  that  the  learned  have  long  since  considered  it 
as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  rules  of  s?(wd 
writing,  to  he  :ro"en  hv  heart  hv  c'erv  vonnir 
student,  and  to  whose  decisive  authority  the 
ereatest  masters  in  tasle  and  composition  must 
finaTIv  submit.*  Mr  Giflbrd,  in  the  introduction 
to  hi-s  translation  of  Juvenal,  remarks  that, '  as 
an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has  not  manv  claims 
10  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but  as  a  critic,  he  is 
antitled  to  all  oar  veneration.  Such  is  the 
soundness  of  his  judmnent,  the  correetneas  of 
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his  taste,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  Mi 

knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  se- 
lected from  hi--  \v(!:k-,  more  perfect  m  its  kind 
than  any  thing  which  aniiouity  has  beaueaihed 
us.'  Swt.  in  Aug.— Ovid.  TVmJ.  4,  el.  10,  V.  4$, 

 Three  brave  Romans,  bom  at  the  same 

binh,  who  fought  against  the  three  Ciiriaiij. 
about  667  years  before  ChrisL  This  celebrated 
battle  was  fought  between  the  hostile  camps  of 
the  people  of  Alba  and  Rome,  and  on  lieir  5tic- 
cess  deprni.-'ri!  tli!_"  virtfiry.  In  il,i'  fir'  attack 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  and  w.e  only 
surviving  brother,  by  ioining  artifice  to  valonr, 
obtained  an  bonoTirnhfe  trophy,  by  pretending 
to  fly  from  the  field  ot  battle,  he  easily  separated 
his  antagonists;  and,  in  attacking  them  one  by 
one,  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  them  all.  As  he 
retnmed  vietoriotisto  Home,  his  sister  reproneh- 
ed  him  with  the  mur  lt  r  if  one  of  the  Curi.if  ii, 
to  whom  she  was  promised  in  marno^e.  He 
was  incensed  at  the  rebuke,  and  killed  his  sister. 
Thus  violence  raised  the  indi^rnation  <tf  the 
people ;  he  was  tried,  and  capitally  coudcmi;ed. 
His  eminent  services,  however,  pleaded  in  his 
favour;  the  stolence  of  death  was  exchanged 
for  a  more  moderate,  bm  more  ignontiiniois 
puni.shment,  and  v.  ;is  only  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in  the  Ro- 
man Forom.  on  which  he  suspended  the  spoils 
(tf  the  conquered  Curiatii.  Cic.  de  Inrcni.  2, 
c.  2G  — Lir.  1,  C.94,  Ac. — Dtmyt.  Hal.  3,  c.  3. 
 A  consul,  who  dedicated  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter CapilolioUS.  Paring  the  ceremony  he  was 
mformed  of  the  death  ofnis  son,  hm  he  «!id  not 
forget  the  sacred  character  hp  'hen  bore  for  the 
feelinfis  of  a  parent,  and  conijnue«l  the  dedica- 
tion, uleronlerini;r(neb(.Hiy  to  he  buried.  LiT.%. 

Honn*»,  the  general  of  ."VXK)  Macedonians, 
who  revolted  from  Antigonus  in  Cappndoc:a. 
Pnlvrni.  4. 

HoRMiaoAS,  a  name  which  some  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  bore  in  the  reign  of  the  Rom«ai  enK 

perors. 

HoRTENSTA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  ilanglh 
ter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose  eloqueuee 
she  had  inherited  in  the  roost  eminent  decree. 
When  the  triumvirs  had  obliged  14,000  women 
to  jrive  upon  oath  an  account  of  their  po(«3v<>" 
sions,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  Hot- 
tensta  irodertook  to  plead  their  cause,  and  was 
so  successful  in  her  attempt,  thtit  lOflO  of  her 
female  fellow-sutferers  cM^aped  from  the  ava- 
rice of  the  triumvirate    Vnl.  Max.  8,  c.  3. 

HoaTKmsA  Lrjt,  bv  CI.  Hortensius,  the  dic- 
tator, A.  V.  C.3B7.  it  ordereil  the  whole  K^dv 
<'f  the  Roman  people  to  pav  implif^it  oH»  .': 
to  whatever  wasenacted  by  the  coranKins.  The 
nobilitv.  before  this  law  wasenacted,  had  e)atm« 
ed  nn  absolute  exemt  tion. 

HoRTEKstrs,  (k.  This  celebrated  orator  was 
born  in  the  year  (VIO.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  Fomm  was  at  the  eariy  age  or  nineteen— 
that  is,  in  659;  and  hfr  excellenee,  says  Cte^ 
ro,  was  immediately  acknowledged, liV--  thm  nf 
a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  onlv  requires  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  he  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  fir^t  appeared  ^i-as  of  considerable  resp».msi- 
biliiy  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  be-ng 
an  accusation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  agaitt-st  its  governors  f<T  ra- 
Twdty.  It  was  heard  hefoK  Sdevola  andCr^ 
as  jn^cs^the  one  the  aMcat  lawyer,  tne 


tlfcw  I  to  ii<W  ■fOiUllilhinl  8peak«>r,  of  his  age ; 
•b4  the  young  oraior  had  the  '^:^>^,^\  tortune  lu 
•bMin  their  approbaiioo,  as  weil  as  thai  ol  all 
mho  vera  presenl  at  the  trial.  H  is  ne  x  t  plead- 
ing of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicoinedes, 
king  of  Bilhynia,  in  which  he  even  surf)assed 
his  Iijriner  speech  lor  llit,-  .\)"ncall^.  Alter  this 
we  hear  Uttie  of  him  for  several  years.  The 
teauneiK  perils  of  the  Soeial  war,  which  broke 
Ml  in  G63,  interrupted,  in  a  great  measure,  ihe 
bosiness  ui  the  Forum.  Huriensios  serveti  in 
this  alarming  coniestforoneTearafaTolaDteer, 
and  in  the  following  season  as  a  mil  itnry  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy 
in  666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the 
iBore  peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been 
desihwd  fhmi  his  joath,  be  fbond  bimaelf  with- 
f«t  a  rival.  Crassus,  as  wc  hnve  seen,  died  in 
662,  belure  the  troubles  ut  Mariu^  and  Sylla. 
Aoioiijr,  with  other  orators  of  inferior  note, 
perished  in  GG6,  daring  the  temporary  and  last 
ascendency  of  Marin.^  in  Ihe  absence  of  Sylla. 
Sulpiciu.s  was  put  to  death  in  the  same  year, 
and  Cotta  driven  into  banishment,  irom  which 
be  was  not  recalled  natil  the  letvm  of  Svlla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship  in 
G70.  Uortcnsius  was  thus  left  for  some  years 
without  a  competitor ;  and  aller  670,  with  none 
«f  eminence  but  Cotta,  whom  also  he  soon  out- 
■hie.  His  splendid,  warm,  and  animated 
■Miner  wxs  preferred  lo  the  calm  and  easy  ele- 
onee  of  his  rival.  Accordioglv,  when  ea^tged 
fli  ftcanse ott  the  same  aUe, Cotta,  thoa{i(h ten 
years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  ca5e, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
■MiMgement  of  Uortensios.  He  continued  the 
•odispoted  sovereign  of  the  Foram,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  b»  qnaestorship  in  Sicily,  In  679, 
when  the  talents  of  that  orator  first  (lisplaved 
themselves  in  full  perfection  and  maturity.  Hor- 
tMuriiis  was  thns,  (Vom  666  till  679,  a  space  of 
thirtren  years,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  bar; 
and  being,  in  consequence,  engaged  during  that 
kmg  period,  on  oneaide  or  other,  in  every  cause 
of  importaace,  he  Mon  amawed  a  piwUgioos 
foitane.  He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
Corres[K)ndinLr  to  his  wealth.    An  example  of 

Slendour  and  luxury  had  been  .set  to  him  by 
e  orator  Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
palace  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  anorncd 
with  four  pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve 
feet  high,  which  he  brought  to  Rome  in  his 
aidileship,  at  a  time  iritcn  there  were  no  pillars 
of  foreign  roaiMe  even  in  poUte  bnildinits.  | 
The  rntirt  of  this  man-^ion  wms  ornamented  by 
six  lotus  trees,  which  Pliny  saw  in  full  luxu- 
cinoe  in  his  youth,  but  which  were  afterwards 
bnmt  in  the  conflagration  in  the  lime  of  Nero. 
He  bad  also  a  number  of  va.ses,  and  twodrink- 
ing-cups,  engraved  by  the  artist  Mentor,  but 
which  arere  of  raeh  immease  value  that  he  was 
ariMUBtd  to  ase dbem.  Hbrtenshisbadtliesaine 
ta.<es  as  Crassus,  but  surpassed  him  and  all 
his  coQ temporaries  in  magnificence  His  man- 
sion stood  on  the  Palatine  hill,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fashionable  situation  in 
Rome,  being  at  that  time  covered  with  the 
hoa^  of  Lntatius  Catnlus,  ^milius  Scaurus, 
Qlodiai,  CatiUDe,  Cieeroi  aad  Cnsar.  The 
laaMua  tie  of  Boiteaslua  was  adjaoeat  to  that 
of  Catiline ;  and  though  of  no  ereat  extent,  it 
waaspfeadidly  furaished.  After  the  death  of  the 


orator,  it  was  iabiftrteJIiy  CjclMtiii  Chesar,  ani 

formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  imperial  palace 
which  increased  from  the  time  ot  Augiistns  to 
that  of  Nero,  till  it  coveted  a  great  part  of  the  Pal* 
aline  Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills  Be- 
.side:^  his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  posse«yie^ 
sumptuous  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  andLau- 
renium,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the 
most  elegant  aad  expensive  entertamments.  Ba 
had  frequently  peaccKks  at  his  banquets,  which 
he  first  served  up  at  a  grand  augural  feast,  and 
which,  says  Varro,  were  more  commended  by  tha 
luxurious,  than  by  men  of  probity  and  austerity. 
His  olive  plantations  he  is  said  to  have  regularly 
moistened  and  bedewed  with  wine;  and  on  one 
occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an  inwortant 
case  in  wniehhewaseiigagedalongwfthC 
begged  that  he  would  change  with  him  the  pre- 
viously arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  counter  to  pour  wine  on  • 
favourite  fil^itw,  which  grew  near  his  Tuscii> 
Ian  villa.  Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his 
heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in 
his  cellar  atler  his  death.  Besides  his  taste  for 
wine,  and  fondneas  for  plantations,  he  indulged 
a  passion  for  picttires  and  fishponds.  At  his 
Tusculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for  the  reception 
ofajpaintingofthe  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
by  the  nainter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enocmoia 
sum  or  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  ses- 
terces. At  his  country-seal,  near  Bauli,  on  the 
seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippus 
in  Ihe  extent  of  his  fishponds,  which  were  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that 
the  tide  flowed  into  them.  Under  the  promon- 
tory of  Bauli,  travellers  are  yet  shown  the  Pis- 
cina Mirabilis,  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted 
and  divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades;  andwhiefc 
Ls  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been 
a  fish-pond  of*  Hortensius.  Yet  such  was  his 
luxury,  and  bis  reloetaaoe  to  dlmfaiish  his  sup- 
ply, that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
ne  generally  sent  to  the  neighbourinsj  town  of 
Puieoli  to  buy  fish  for  supper.  The  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  procured  aim  not  only  all  this 
wealth  aad  Inznry,  tnit  the  highest  offleial 
honours  of  the  slate.  He  was  a»dile  in  r)79, 
prtetor  in  682,  and  consul  two  yearsaAerwards. 
The  wealth  and  digaities  be  had  obtained,  and 
the  want  of  rnmpetifion,  made  him  gradually 
relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which  they  had 
been  acquired,  till  the  increasing  fame  of  Ck-e- 
ro,  and  particularly  the  gloiyof  his  consulship, 
sttmufaited  him  to  renew  his  exertioos.  Bat 
his  habit  of  labour  had  been  in  some  deg^ree 
lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered  his  former 
reputation.  Cicero  iwitly  acoonats  for  thisd^ 
cline.  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius  of 
his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  A.siatic,  which  flourished  in  the  Ureek 
odooies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infioitely  more 
florid  and  ornamental  tbra  die  oratory  ol 
Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  fall  of  nril- 
liant  thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions. 
This  glowing  style  of  rhObMrk,  though  deficient 
in  solidity  and  weieht,  was  not  unsuitable  fa)  a 
voung  man :  and  being  farther  recommended 
by  a  beautiful  radence  of  periods,  met  with  the 
Utmost  applause.  But  Hortensias,  as  he  adf< 
yaaeed  in  lifo,  did  aot  praao  his  exuberanee^ 
or  adopt  a  r'nstf^r  eloquence  :  and  this  luxurv, 
aad  gliiier  of  phraseology,  which  even  in  hi& 
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MriirM years,  had  occasionally  excited  ridicule 
<ir  diij^Mt  among  the  graver  laibecs  of  the 
acMlofful  order,  being  totally  incoasialenl  viUi 
hiMadranced  age  and  consular  dimity,  which 
nqured  something  more  serious  and  coinpos- 
4ii  Us  repataiioQ  diminished  with  iocreivie  of 
jBars;  and  though  the  bloom  of  his  eloquence 
Aight  be  in  fact  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be 
■omewhat  withered.    Besides,  from  his  dcclin- 
mg  health  and  strength,  which  greatly  tailed 
jb  liis  latter  years,  he  mav  not  have  heat  able 
to  give  full  effect  to  that  showy  sp<*ries  of  rhet- 
oric m  which  he  indulged.   A  constant  tooth- 
ache, and  swelling  in  the  jaws,  gieadf  iBVaired 
M$  power  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  be- 
came at  length  so  serere  as  to  accelerate  his 
end.  A  few  months,  ht)\vever,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  7U3,  he  pleaded  for  his 
aapbev.  Mi— la,  who  was  aeeoaed  of  Ql^l 
canva<!siner,  and  who  was  acquitted,  more  in 
con^quence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate,  than  the  justice  of  his  cause.   So  un- 
^voaiable,  iadeed,  was  his  caw  esteemed,  that 
moA  the  speech  of  Hortensins  had 
,  admired,  he  was  received,  on  entering  llic 
itre  of  Curio  on  the  following  day,  with  loud 
damour  and  hraea,  wkkk  were  the  more  re- 
■arketl,  as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
aent  in  the  whole  course  ol  his  forensic  career. 
The  speech,  however,  revived  all  the  ancient 
adaiiratkn  of  ihe  public  for  his  oratorical  tal- 
wts,  aa4  eonviaced  diem,  tliat  had  he  always 
possessed  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  ne 
arould  not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator. 
Another  of  hi.s  most  celebrated  harangues  was 
thji?  against  the  Manilinn  Inw,  which  vested 
Pompey  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  and 
was  so  uarmly  supp<irted  by  Cicero.  That 
against  the  sumptuary  law  proposed  bj  Crasmis 
and  POmpey,  in  the  year  6o3,  which  traded  to 
restrain  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste,  was  well 
adapted  to  Hortensius's  style  of  eloquence ;  and 
Ml  apeieh  was  highly  characieristic  of  his  dis- 
ftdUen  and  habits  of  life.    Fie  declaimed,  at 
gfeat  length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  re- 
quired splendour  in  the  mode  of  living  followed 
by  its  eitisens.    He  fteqiientl  v  glanced  at  the 
Inny  of  the  eonsab  tbefluelTes,  and  IWreed 
Ifcem  at  len^h,  by  hLs  eloquence  and  "^nrrnstic 
dadamation,  to  relinquish  their  .scheme  of  do- 
aMstie  mrenchroent.   The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  lost  pan 
of  their  efleet  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years, 
but  they  siiff.^rc<l  still  more  by  being  transferred 
to  paper.   As  bis  chief  ezcellenoe  cooaMcd  in 
action  and  dHirery,  his  wrftfngs  were  mtHi 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  fn)m  the  high 
fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  and,  accordinelv,  after 
death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem,  whirh 
be  had  no  abundantly  possessed  during  his  life. 
Althocgh.  therefore,  his  omlions  had  been  pre- 
served, th<'v  would  haveciven  ns  hutan  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  eloqoence  of  Hortensins;  but 
eren  tMi  has  been  dnied  m,  and  we  must, 
iher-^fore,  v.rw  chiefly  trust  for  this  omlorirnl 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unpre- 
jadiced  rival.  The  friendship  and  hflMQiaUe 
nampetition  of  Hortensitis  and  Cicero,  prevnt 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  animo«itte'*of  ^E.-^- 
cbines  and  Demofrthene*;,  the  two  trrent  orators 
of  Greaoe.    It  was  by  means  of  Hortensins 


guns— a  service  of  which  his  gratified  Tanilr 
e  rer  appears  to  have  retained  an  agreeabk  reco^ 
Iaetlea/--iB  a  fearof  lua  kMen^  indeed,  wrinra 

during  the  despondency  of  bis  exUe,  he  hints  a 
suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been  instruma- 
tal  m  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  engrossing 
to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar  ;  bat  this 
mistrust  ended  with  his  recall,  which  Hortcn- 
sill?,  though  originally  he  had  advi.sed  him  to 
yield  to  the  stonn,  urged  on  with  all  the  mdn- 
eneaof  which  he  was  possessed.  BbnaaiiM 
also  appearstohave  been  free  from  every  feeliag 
of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in  him  was  still  moat 
-creditable,  as  his  rival  was  younger  than  bam^ 
self,  and  y^  ultimately  forced  him  from  the  m- 
premacy.  Such  having  been  their  sentimeiM 
of  mutual  esleein,  Cicero  ha^s  done  his  oratonc 
talents  ample  justice — rcpreseoung  him  asea- 
dned  with  idmost  all  the  qualities  neecasarjr  la 
form  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  imagination 
wa.s  fertile — nia  voice  was  sweet  and  iiarmo- 
nious — his  deroeanoor  dignified — his  language 
rich  and  elegant->-hisac3quainianee  with  litera- 
ture extensive.  So  prod  igioos  was  his  memory, 
that,  w  ithout  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recollected 
every  word  be  bad  meditated,  and  every 
tencn  of  his  adversary's  orationf  even  to 


titles  and  documents  brought  forward  to  MM» 
port  the  case  against  him — a  faculty  iriiiol 
greatly  aided  bis  peculiarly  happv  art  of  rec»« 
pitulating  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said 
Dv  his  antagonist,  or  by  himself.  He  also  oripnn- 
ally  posses>ed  an  indelatigahle  application  ;  and 
scarcelya  day  pa-ssed  in  which  be  did  not  .speak 
in  the  IPbram,  or  exercise  himself  in  forenme 
studies  or  preparation.    But.  of  all  the  various 
arts  of  oratory,  he  most  remarkably  excelled  in 
a  happy  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  his 
snbject.  Cicero  only  rqwoachea  ham,  and  that 
hot  slightly,  with  showing  more  aindy  and  ait 
in  his  gestures  than  was  suitable  for  an  orator. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Macrobius,  that  ha 
waa  moch  ridiculed  by  his  eoalemporu'ies,  en 
account  of  hLs  affected  gestures.    In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motion,  whence 
he  was  often  attacked  by  tiis  adversaries  indie 
Forom  for  resembling  an  actor ;  and,  <m  om 
occasion,  he  reeeivcd  from  his  oppoDcnt  Am 
appellation  of  Pionvsin.  which  was  the  name 
of  a  eelebrated  dancing  girl.   .£sop  and  Baa> 
cins  freqmntly  attended  his  pleadingB,  la  ealeh 
his  gestures,  and  imitate  them  on  the  staire. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  exertion  in  action,  that  it 
was  rommonly  said  that  it  could  not  be  deienni- 
ned  whether  people  want  to  hear  or  to  aaa  him. 
I4he  DeuusiliaueN,  he  chose  and  imt  an  his 
dreiw  with  the  most  .studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  is  said,  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  atti- 
tudes, bat  aim  to  have  adfaatod  tbaplaftaor  hk 
erown  before  a  mirror,  vhen  about  to  issme 
forth  to  the  Forum  :  and  to  have  taken  no  less 
care  in  arranging  them,  than  in  moulding  the 
periods  of  his  discoorse.  He  so  tneked  ap  his 
gown,  thatthefUdsdidsetlUlbyehmMe.faai 
were  formed  with  great  rare,  by  means  of  % 
knot  artfolly  tied,  and  concealed  in  the  pliea 
of  Us  nke,  which  apperentlT  flowed  earelsmly 
aroand  him.   Macrobius  also  records  a  sJory 
of  hLs  institntine  an  action  of  damaro^s  against 
a  person  who  bad  jostled  him,  while  walking 
in  this  alaborala  dros,  snd  had  raffled  hia 

afaoit  to  app  v    ^Milie  ^Ni^ 
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to  the    . . 

iHraagemait— ftu  anecdote  which,  whetheVint 
«r  lalse,  shows  bj  its  carreocy  the  opinion  en*  I 
tenaineiil  of  lus  tmioal  attention  to  every  thing 
itMiicoiiceniedtheelegattceof  hi»yiw,orthe. 
gnnMntn  at  his  fi^re  snd  aniiwdss.  He  | 
also  bathed  himself  in  odoiiferous  waters,  and  • 
cbuly  perAuned  hiouelf  with  the  must  precious 
eewBcefc  This  too  m  in  ate  atteiitaen  to  bus  per- 
son, aad  lOfesticulation,  appears  to  have  been 
the  sole  blemish  in  bis  oratorical  character ; 
and  the  only  stain  on  bis  moral  conduct,  was 
Jus  praeiaoe  of  corrapCuig  the  jmign  d  ihe 
ewun  M  wbieli  hb  vm  eufrtojed— e  pntetiee 
ttr'hich  most  be,  in  a  great  measure,  imputed  to 
the  deleeis  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome;  lor, 
erliKim  n^|te  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
'nws  ooifediigeoaid  be  worse  than  the  proce- 
iiure  ander  which  ihey  were  administered. 

llosTiA,  the  daughter  of  Hostius  the  piHJt, 
celebrated  by  Propertliu  imder  the  name  of 
Oyntlns. 

Husnus  Hosnuua,  a  warlike  Roman,  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  boughs  by  Romulus,  for 
his  increpid  befaaekNir  in  a  battle.  Diomft.  HtiL 

HTiici!«THU,  an  annual  solemnity  at  Amy- 
cls,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus  and 
Apollo.  It  continued  for  three  days,  during 
which  tioae  the  people  did  iMt  adorn  their  hair 
wMi  gaiiaadr  dintii^  their  ftMbals/iior  eat 
bread,  but  M  only  upon  sweetmeau.  They 
djd  not  even  sing  peans  in  honour  of  Apullo,  or 
■fceerf  eaay  ol  theaolemnities  which  were  nsoa! 
at  other  sacrifices.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  there  were  a  num^ter  of  different  exhi- 
bititms.  The  city  began  then  to  be  filled  with 
joy,  and  inwaeaee  aambers  of  vietimi  weie  of- 
fimd  on  the  altars  of  Apollo,  and  the  TOtahes 
liberally  eniertninfd  their  friends  and  slaves. 
Daring  this  latter  part  of  the  festivity,  all  were 
•afer  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the  city 
was  almost  desolate  and  without  inhabitants. 
AtAen  4  — Ovid.  Met.  10,  v.  219.— Pa»«.  3,  c. 
1  and  19. 

Hmaonrtau,  a  fiestival  observed  at  Athens. 
eiriM  M«  tM  fMMr  xttM>,  from  carrying  water. 
It  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those 
wiio  perished  in  the  deli^e  of  Deacahon  and 


Hroiw 


roiKTH,  r  .TcL.,  a  gn^mmarian,  one  of  the 
ftreedmen  of  Aususius.  He  wa.s  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  or,  according  to  wme,  he  was  a 
Spaniard,  very  intimate  with  Ovid.  He  was 
appointol  llbntrina  lo  the  library  of  momt  Pa- 
ratine,  and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
(lie  liberality  of  C.  Licinius.  He  wrote  a  my- 
tfcefayifl  bvctory,  which  he  called  AiUes,  and 
Pmtiron  Astronomictm,  besides  treatises  on  the 
cities  uf  Iialv,  on  such  Roman  families  as  were 
descended  from  the  Trojaiw,  a  book  on  agricol- 
IMeyCoaiiaentarieB  on  ¥i>iK>li  ^ Jiyes  ofgreat 
awn,  Ad  mfip  loiv.  The  wm  fdMoii  of  Hygi- 

nn^  i^  that  nf  Mtmkmis,  ^  vols.  flvo.  Amst 
1681.  These  compositions  have  been  greatly 
nMtilated,  and  their  ioeofwrtimi  and  their  bad 
Lafinitv,  have  indnced  some  to  stTppoae  that  they 
ue  sporioas.    SwUm.  de  Gram. 

Hylx,cs,  a  snn  of  Hercnies  and  Dejaniro, 
win^  won  after  bis  teher**  death,  tnarrted  lole. 
flh^  nvieirtlne  Ms  ftrtnfr,  wa^  persmMed*  ft^rtlie 
orry  of  Eurystheiw,  and  obliged  to  flv  fl-nm  the 
Tka  At^miaaf  gave  a  kind  re- 


ion  to  Hylitu  and  the  mtof  the  Heraclida, 

and  marched  a;,'ainsi  Eurystheus.  Hyllu.''  ob 
tained  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  and  Iciliet. 
with  h\s  own  hand  Eurystheus,  and  sent  hi* 
head  to  Akmena,  his  grandsMUher.  Somt 
linw  alter,  be  aMnipted  to  recover  the  Pelopoik 
nesos  with  the  Heraclidae,  and  was  killed  in 
iiingle  combat  by  Ecbemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
Vtd.  HeroelSda,  Hereuks.  Ikn4§k  1,  e.9ML 
&c.—Slrab.  9.  Vid.  Part  III. 

Hypkrbohej.    Vid.  Part  I. 

HrpKRtnrs,  an  Athenian  orator,  disciple  to 
Plato  and  Socratesi  and  long  the  rival  of  De> 
mosilisnet.  ^Qs  fttfher'li  name iwi%0lMWip|)m 
He  di.^tinguished  him.seU'by  his  eloquence,  and 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  management  of  the 
Athenian  repablic.  After  the  unfortunate  bat>^ 
tie  of  Cranon,  he  was  taken  alive,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  compelle<i  to  betray  the  Necret.s  of 
his  country,  he  cut  off  hi-s  tongue.  He  was  pal 
todeath  by  order  of  Anti^aier,  B.C.  38S.  On^ 
one  of  his  nnnserons  oranoiiB  remains^  adniren 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  It 
is  said  tluit  Hyperides  once  defended  the  coar- 
tesan  Phryne,  who  ww*  accnsed  of  impiety ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  bis  eloquence  inetteciual,  he 
unveiled  the  bosom  of  bis  client,  upon  which 
the  judges,  influenced  by  the  sight  of  ner  beauty, 
acquitted  her.  Plmi,  in  DtmatL — Cic.  m  Ordi, 
1,  &c.— QKMMf.  10,  ftc. 

Hvi^iCRATfeA,  the  wife  of  Mithridates,  who 
accompanied  her  husband  in  man's  clothes 
when  he  fled  before  Pompey.  Plut.imPm^ 

HvpstcRATM,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  his  country  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
^nge.  This  history  was  saved  from  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Sci> 
pio,  and  tranidated  Into  Greeic. 

Hyst;»«pfj8,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of  * 
the  Achtemenides.  His  father's  name  was  Ar- 
sames.  His  son  Darios  reigned  in  Persia  afler 
the  murder  of  the  u.<nirper  Sraerdis.  It  is  said 
by  Ciesias,  that  he  wisned  to  be  carried  to  see 
the  royal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
between  two  mountains.  The  priests  who  ear' 
ried  him,  as  reported,  .slipped  the  cord  wMr 
which  he  was  stispended  in  ascen  ^ in?  the  moun- 
tain, and  he  died  of  the  fall.  Hysiiaspes  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  learning  ano  mysteries 
of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Persia;  and  to  his 
researches  in  India  the  sciences  were  greatly 
indebted,  perticularlv  in  Persia.  Darius  iscalled 
ffifttatpest  or  son  of  Hystaqie^  to  distinguish 
him  fWim  Msimal  saeeoason  of diesanie  imim# 
HertdtL  1,  e.  909,  l.S^  e.  83^— Otitei.  Mgna 


lAMBi.icua,  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Pythagoras  and  the  history  of  his  follow- 
ers, an  exhortation  to  phitoeophy,  a  trMise 
agaiiMl  Porphyry's  lensfv  on  tK  myaterlw  of 
the  EsA'ptians,' Ac,  He  was  a  ercat  favonrHl^ 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  died  A.  D.  363. 

Iamtojb,  certain  prophet*  Wftonf  the  Greeks^ 
descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of  ApoUo,  wbc 
received  the  giA  of  prophecy  ft*om  nis  father; 
which  mniiiedHnnviiapoMiiif. 
C.9.  1 ,  • 

llnewAe,  and*  7iiRMUi^  s  smMmmA  lirflMIl 
philosopher.  His  seven  rings  are  fitmous  ftr 
their  power  of  rasloru^oUl  asen  totha  " 
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and  vigoar  of  \  i  uth, 

jiMN.  Mil.  Pfeit.  in. 

Ibis,  a  poem  of  lhe)»r:  C  i!!  irmchas,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirises  ttie  ui^raiiiude  uf  his  pupil 
ihe  poet  Apollooius.  Ovid  hai  aiso  written  a 
Tfoem  whica  bean  ihe  same  name,  and  which, 
in  theatinentirieallaDcniag?,  seems,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  lo  itivci^^h  bitterly 
agninst  Hy^inus,  the  supposed  hero  of  thecom- 
posiiiun.  Suidas. 

lo  i ,  I  S,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhprrnim,  bIkjuI  SIO 
years  belore  ChmL  Ue  was  murdered  by  rob- 
bers, and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  implored 
the  aasiataace  of  some  cranes  which  at  that  mo- 
ment ilew  orer  his  head.  Some  time  after,  as 
the  murdr  rers  were  in  the  markd  plaice,  one  of 
Ihem  observed  some  cranes  tn  the  air,  and  said 
to  his  companions,  «  t^i*M*,  ttiwt  mfuwv, 
there  are  ike  birds  that  are  eonteious  of  the 
deaiK  of  Mtvcus,  These  words,  and  the  recent 
murclor  of  ibycus,  raised  suspicions  in  the  peo- 

Se  \  tlie  MwiwrinB  weraaeized  and  toctored,  and 
ey  confeMed  their  giult   Vic.  Tuae.  4,  e.  43. 
— .tVujn.  V.  H. 

Iccit  s.  Horace  writes  co  him,  1  pi,  29,  and 
ridicules  him  fur  abaiMhxiing  the  pursuits  of 
philusophy  and  die  moaeilbr  niyUtMyaafdoj- 

IcETAS,  a  man  who  obtained  the  supreme 
power  at  SynKaBeefteribe  death  of  Dion.  He 
attempted  to  UBUumi  Timoleon,  B.  C.  S40. 
C.  Aiw.  in  Tvm. 

L.  lauus,  I.  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  made 
a  law,  A.  U.  C.  397,  by  which  mount  Aventine 
was  given  to  the  Roman  people  lo  build  houses 

upon.   Liv,  3,  c.  54.  II.  A  tribune  who 

signalized  himself  by  his  inveterate  enmity 
•  tgaiMt  the  Roman  senate.  Ue  took  aa  active 
part  itt  the  management  of  aflairs  aAer  the  mnr- 
oer  of  Virginia. 

Idanthyrbus,  a  powerful  kine  of  Scythia, 
who  refu.^1  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Darius  the  Isl,  kiti»  of  Pi-rsia.  This  rrfust!! 
was  the  cause  of  a  war  l>efwfcn  the  two  na- 
tions, And  Darius  marched  ngain^t  Idanthyrsus 
at  the  bead  of  700,000  men.  He  was  del'eated, 
and  retired  to  Persia,  after  an  tnglorioos  cam* 
pii't'ii     Si.rab.  13. 

lo^MgNBUB.  succeeded  his  lather  Deucalion 
an  the  lhrot\e  of  Crete,  and  accompanied  the 
Greeks  ilir  T-ojan  war,  with  a  fleet  of  90 
ships.  UiiMiii;  ihi'> celebrated  war  he  rendered 
himself  la rnous  by  his  valour,  and  slaughtered 
xnaay  of  the  eneaiy.  At  bis  retam,  he  made  a 
WW  lo  Neptime  in  adansvitms  twnpesi,  that  if 
he  cvr,T;v:>.l  rr  uri  thcfnry  of  ihcscasand  sTornis, 
he  would  offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  crea- 
tor int  presented  itself  to  his  eye  oo  the  Cretan 
shore.  This  ■wa<?  no  other  than  his  son,  whn 
came  to  congratulate  hLn  lather  upon  his  .'^aiV 
mum.  Idoroeneus  performed  his  promise  to 
Ihe  9od,  and  the  iahnnnaity  and  rashness  of 
Usnenffoe  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eye;* 
of  hi"  sulijri  i*,  thai  he  left  rroii\  nnd  miemicl 
in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and 
foimded  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calatarii,  whieh 
he  called  Salentum.  He  died  in  an  extreme 
old  a^jfc,  after  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
fag  hjs  new  kingdom  flourish  and  hi^  subjects 
happy.  According  to  the  Qreek  scholiast  of 
I^oophzoB,  T.  1S17|  IdomaneoSi  during  his 


absence  in  tlic  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the 
agem^i  of  his  kingdom  (u  I^eucos,  to  who9 
he  promised  WsdaafMarOtisithere  in  marnags 
at  his  return.  Leucps  sirensrrhened  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Crete  ;  and  idutiieneus,  at  his  re- 
turn, found  it  impossible  lo  expel  the  usurper. 
Otid.  iUM.  la,  V.  AwMk  9a.-^ibaw; 
ML.  11,  Ae.  CM.  *  19.— Ami:  S,  e.  i8i--rify. 

Mn  3,  V.  r>-2 

iDRtKtjii,  ihe  son  of  Euromusof  Carta,  brother 
to  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  to  MaosolUB,  sad 
invnded  C)'prus.    Diod.  16. — Polyan.  6. 

iuNATics.  a  bishop  of  Aniioch,  torn  lo  pieces 
in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  durmg  a 
peneeatioB,  A.  D.  107.  His  writings  wtfe  W 
tentothel^eriMia^  Ronans,  Ac.,  and  he  sup* 


porteii  ilu-  ilivinity  of  Chri>;,  mill  ih»-  propnety 
uf  the  eptscuoal  order,  as  superior  lo  priests  and 
deacons.  The  best  ediiioa  of  his  voiteia  IhM 
of  Oxon,  in  Hvo  ITfl^* 

lUA,  or  Rhka.     V'ld.  Part  III. 
Iliao  Lum,  games  instituted  by  Augustus,  ia 
eoimnenionAioii  of  the  victory  Iw  had  obtained 
orer  Antony  md  Gtoopntra.  They  are  suppo. 

^ed  Tn  he  the  snmc  as  The  Trohini  luJi  ;ir;ij  the 
ActtAi  and  Virgil  says  ihey  were  celebrated  by 
.fiaeas.  Onriiiff  ihcin  gMM  waia  ashiliiM 

Ilias,  a  celebrated  poem,  composed  by  Hcmm; 
npoa  the  Trojan  war.  it  deUneates  wftfh 
of  Aehiffes.  and  nil  the  ealunitieB  wfairk  befti 

Ihe  Greeks,  from  'he  rstaalofthat  hero  to  ap- 

Sear  in  the  hrld  of  battle.    It  finished  at  the 
eath  of  Hector,  whom  AchiUcs  had 
to  the  shades  of  bis  friend  Pnrrfxrlus.    b  : 
vided  into  24  books.    Vid.  tiamerus. 
lujs.    Vid.  Pan  IIL 

Inachi,  a  name  given  to  the  Greeks^  paitiai* 

larly  the  Argive^,  from  king  Inaehas. 

InacuTi^^;,  ihe  nnrne  of  the  ri<'hl  first  stMM^ 
surs  uf  Inachus  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InAa,  festiTais  in  mamorf  of  bo^  ccki»aiid 
vpnr!v  with  sports  and  sacrifi''*^  nt  Cnnnth. 
An  anniversary  sacrifice  wa.sBl.so  ottered  to  Ino 
at  Megara,  where  she  was  first  worshipped, 
under  the  name  oC  LeneotjMW.  '  Another  ia 
Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  itneL  h  was  mnal 

■.\\  [he   reh-lii n [ ii  ifi  lo  ihrnu-  rnV**--  of  flciLir  into 

a  pimd,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  oL 
prasperi^ ;  but  if  they  swam  on  the  surfiMsc  af 
\\-^  \rnrf>rs,  th«7  weia  inaaifinioni  aad  voy 

unlucky. 

iNTAraBRNBs,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  tixkk^ 
men  whoeonepired  icainat  SoMrdis,  wlw  mup 
ed  the  cfowa  of  Peimu  He  wm  so  dL<wfipointed 

U  Ti  )l  obtaining  the  crown,  that  he  fomenred 
seditions  against  Dariu.n,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  the  usurper. 
When  the  kin?  hnd  ordprfd  him  and  all  \n» 
ianiiiy  to  be  put  to  death,  his  wife  excited  the 
compa.<«ion  of  Darius,  who  pardoned  her,  and 

Cerroitted  her  to  redeem  fVoati  death  any  one  of 
er  relations  whom  ^e  pleased,  ffhit  obtamed 
lier  liroihrr  ,  nnd  u'hen  the  \'m\z  expre^-^ed  hiLs 
astonishment  becau.se  she  preferred  him  to  her 
hwdiand  and  ehiMren,  she  replied,  that  sibt 
could  procure  another  husbaiia,  and  rhildrm 
likewise:  hot  that  she  could  never  hnve  aao- 
ther  brother,  as  her  ihther  and  mothrr  were 
dead.  Intaphemes  was  fut  tt'deMh.  Ihrtdtt, 
IiTTsaasx,  a  sopreme  oagMrale  at  Etmai 
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wlio  vu  talnMiMl  widi  tke  care  of  tlw  govern* 

men:  aAer  the  death  of  a  kiDg,  till  th^  eleciioa 
ol'auolber.  This  office  was  exercised  by  the 
Moaion  aluae,  and  none  coaiiiiacd  in  power 
longer  than  five  days,  or,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, only  12  liours.  Uv.  1,  c.  17. — Di«nps. 
%  c.  15. 

.  loLAU,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that 
called  Heracleia.  h  wmsiiiMitiHedintionoaror 

Hercules  and  his  friend  lolas,  who  a-ssisted  him 
in  cuuijuering  the  hydra.  The  place  where  the 
exercises  were  exhibited  was  ealtod  klaion, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  monument  of 
Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who 
was  burled  in  Sardinia.  These  raonuinents 
were  strewed  with  gariaikds  and  flowers  on  the 
dnr  of  the  festival. 

Ion.  Vid.  Jones  and  Jonta,  Part  I. — A  tra- 
gicpuet  of  Chios.  He  began  to  exhibit,  Olymp. 
&XXZn.  9;  B.  C.  451.  The  number  or  his 
dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
forty.  Bentley  hu  collected  the  name.s  of 
eleven.  The  same  f^rc.it  criiic  has  also  shown 
Ikat  this  luo  was  a  person  of  birth  and  fortune, 
fUsunet  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere  begging 
rhajKodist.  BeMdes  trat?edie,s,  Ion  compo'.ed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  »Su;.,  and  several  worlrs  in 
proese.  Like  Euripides,  be  was  intimate  with 
Socrates.  Ion  was  so  delighted  with  being  de- 
creed victor  on  one  occasion  in  the  tragic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  that  he  presented  each  citizen 
with  a  vase  of  Chian  poUery.  We  gather  from 
•  fain  of  Aristoi^ianes,  on  a  word  taken  from 
one  of  hi.s  dithyrambs,  that  Ion  died  before  the 
exhibiiion  of  the  Pox,  B.  C.  419. 

lAMia.   Vid,  Parte 

I5PH0M,  a  son  of  Sophocles,-  whose  plays 
he  was  suspected  of  exhibitinf  as  Usowii.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  is  represented  as  hc'in^  tho 
best  tragic  poet  at  the  time  when  the  Itnnte  was 
composed;  for  Sophocles,  Euripides,  andAga- 
ihon  were  then  dead.  lophon  is  said  to  have 
contended  against  his  father,  with  much  ho- 
Bonr  to  hun:«lf  as  a  dramatist.  He,  too,  is  the 
son  who  is  reported  to  hare  brought  tne  un- 
anccestful  charge  of  dotage  against  the  age  of 

Sophocles,     Vid.  Snph/>df!. 

JoaNANOKS,  an  historian  whu  wrote  on  the 
Goths.  He  died  A.  D.  552. 

Josiipucs  Ft.Avri's,  a  celebrated  Jew,  bom 
In  Jerusalem,  who  signalized  his  military  abili- 
ties in  supptjrling  a  siecrc  of  forty-seven  days 
against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of 
JndKa.  When  the  eity  sarrendered  there  were 
foiinil  not  U"«!>  than  10,0(10  Jews  sinin,  and  the 
number  of  captives  amountetl  to  12,000.  Jose- 
Dhu.s  saved  his  life  by  flying  into  a  cave,  where 
10  of  his  conntrymen  had  also  taken  refuge- 
lie  dissuaded  them  from  committing  suieirte; 
and  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to  kill  one 
another,  Josqihns  fortunately  remained  the 
last,  and  surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  Ihe  wars  of  ihe  Jews,  first 
in  Svriac,  and  afterwards  translated  it  into 
Cheek.  This  composition  so  pleased  Tilns,  that 
he  authenticated  it  by  placing  his  signaltire  upon 
it,  and  by  preserving  it  in  one  of  the  public  li- 
braries. He  finished  another  work,  which  he 
divided  into  twenQr  books,  containing  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  anttquities,  in  some  places  snb- 
versive  of  the  authority  and  miracles  mentioned 
is  the  Seripcuxes.  He  also  wrote  two  books  to 


defend  the  Jews  against  Apion,  their  greateia 

enemy;  be-iJesan  aceunni  ofhi^  own  hfe,  &c 
Josep'hus  has  been  Oilmired  tor  his  lively  anfl 
animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expres* 
siuns,  the  exactness  of  his  de>cription.s,  and  the 
peisuosive  eloquence  of  his  orations.  He  has 
been  called  the  Livy  of  the  Grcek.v  Though, 
in  some  cases,  inimical'  to  the  Christians,  yet  he 
has  commended  our  Saviour  so  warmly,  tnat  St. 
Jerome  calls  him  a  Christian  writer.  Josephus 
died  A-  D.  93,  in  the  Stith  year  of  his  age.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  Hudson's,  3  vols, 
fol.  Ozon.  17^  and  Havercarap's,  8  vols.  foi. 
Amst.  18*26,   Stutonin  Vesp.  &c. 

JoviANUs,  (Flavins  Claudius,)  a  native  ol 
Pannonia,  elected  emperor  of  Roiue  by  the  sol- 
diers after  the  death  of  Julian.  He  at  first  re- 
f'userl  to  be  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
because  bis  subjects  followed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples ef  the  late  emperor;  hot  they  rem  ved 
his  groundless  apprehensions;  and,  when  they 
a.ssured  him  that  they  were  warm  for  Christian* 
iiy,  he  accepted  the  crown.  He  made  a  dis- 
advantageous treaty  with  the  Persians,  against 
whom  Julian  was  marehed  with  a  Tietorions 
army.  Jovian  died  seven  months  and  twenty 
daj's  after  his  ascension,  and  was  found  in  his 
bed  sutfocatedby  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  which 
had  been  lighted  in  his  room,  A.  D.  364.  Some 
attribute  his  death  to  faitemperance.  He  bnmed 
a  celebrated  library  at  Antioch.  MiirnUin. 

IraicsATEs,  a  celebrated  general  of  Athens, 
who,  though  son  of  a  shoemaker,  rose  from  the 
lowest  station  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Coiys,  k)ii?  of 
Thrace,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Mncs- 
theus,  and  died  380,  B.  C.  When  he  was 
once  reproaehed  of  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
he  observed,  that  he  would  be  the  first  of  his 
family,  but  that  his  detractor  would  be  the  la.si 
of  his  own.    C.  Nrp.  in  Epkie. 

IpHiGENiA.    Vid.  Part  III. 

IphItus,  a  king  of  Elis,  son  of  PraxoniJe^,  in 
the  age  of  Lyeur^us.  He  re-estatilished  the 
Olympic  games  338  years  after  their  institution 
bjHereaies,  or  about  884  years  before  the  Chris* 
tian  era.  This  epwch  is  famous  in  chronolo;;iral 
history,  as  every  thing  previous  to  it  seems  in- 
volved in  fabulous  ohseuritv.  .Fsfere.  1,  e.8.— 
Paw.  5,  c.  4.    n J.  Part  III. 

iREv.Bt.'s,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Po- 
lycarji,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France.  He 
wrote  on  different  subjecLs:  but  as  what  remains 
is  in  Latin,  some  suppose  he  composed  in  that 
lansuace,  and  not  in  Greek.  Fraj^ments  of  hi» 
works  in  Greek  are,  however,  preserved,  which 
prove  that  his  style  was  simple,  though  dear 
and  often  animated.  His  opmionK  concerning 
the  soul  are  cnrions.  He  suffered  martyrdom, 
A.  D '20-3.  The  best  edition  of  his  irarfcslsthit 
of  Grabe,  Oxon.  fol.  1*702. 

lavs,  a  beg?ar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed  the 
eommis<;ions  of  Penelnpe's.tuiter";.  WhenTTljrs- 
ses  returned  home,  disijuised  in  abeggar**  dress, 
Irus  hindered  him  from  entering  the  gates,  ana 
even  cballen|[ed  him.  Ulysses  brought  him  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  house.  From  his  r>overty  oriirinates  the 
proverb  Iro  pavperior.  Homer.  Od.  8,  v.  1  and 
35.— 0»«.  TH^  3,  el.  7,  r.  «L 

IsADAs,  a  fpartsn  who,  upon  seeing  the  The- 
bans  entering  the  city.  .<uripped  himself  nakel, 
471 
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•od,  wiib  «  fear  and  »wurd.  euj^aged  tbe  ene- 
my. He  » IS  rewarded  with  a  ciown  for  his 

valour.  Piut. 

IsiEi's,  1.  an  orator  ul  Cbalci.s,  lu  Kubu-a,  who 
came  U)  Alliens,  and  bci  aine  tlicrc  ilic  laipil  i>.' 
Lysias,  and  soon  after  ihc  master  ol  bemoH- 
tbenes.  Ten  of  his  stxty-fonr  oraikms  are  ex* 

lant.  Jut.  3,  V.  li.—  Pluf  dr  lO  Oml.  Dev. 
—II.  Another  Greek  orator,  w  ho  came  lo 
Rome  A.  D.  17.  He  is  greatly  connnended 
\tf  Pliny  the  younger,  who  observe*;,  tliat  he  al- 
waysvpuke extempore, ami  wroie  w  ith  elegance, 
unkiboured  ease,  and  great  (.(irrocincss. 

bcHiENU,  an  annual  t'esiival  at  Olyropia,  in 
honour  of  Iwhenox,  the  grandma  oiMercury 
and  Hierea,  who,  in  liint-  of  famine  devoted 
himself  for  hiscoiwiry,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  noooment  near  Olyuipin. 

IsPKGRHnr,«t,  a  kint,'  ot'  Persia,  apjMiinled  by 
the  will  ul  Arcailuis  i;uardi;.D  lo  '1  heodo^iu.s 
the  Seocnd.  He  died  in  his  Slat  year,  A.  D. 

fata,  certain  festivals  obsenred  in  hoaoor  of 

which  con!intu-d  nine  dnys.  They  were 
abolished  by  a  liecrce  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C. 
6B&  They  were  intro<i need  again,  about  900 
years  nfler,  by  Cominodus. 

Isii>6ros,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  in  the  a?e  of 
Ptolemy  ijigus,  who  wrote  some  hLstoncnl  trea- 
tises, besides  a  description  of  Parihia.  11.  A 

dtsriple  of  ChrywBtom,  called  FOiuwUt  from 
his  living  in  Egypt.  Of  his  episilf>s  9012  re- 
main, written  in  Greek  with  conciseness  and 
elefrance.   The  be^t  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  fol. 

1638.  in.  A  Christian  Greek  writer,  who 

floarished  in  the  7th  century.  He  is  somamed 
Bemaltnsis.  His  worki  have  been  edited,  fd. 
de  Breul,  Paris  1^1- 

hMtiiui^  L  a  Theban  bribed  by  Timoerates 
of  RhodWi^  thai  he  might  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  and  some  other  Grecian 
Mates flraoiMrialingLaoedKnioo, against  which 
Xerxes  was  engagied  in  a  war.  Pans.  3,  c.  9. 
—IT.  A  Theban  general,  sent  to  Persia  with 
an  embassy  by  his  coiinirvmen.  As  none  were 
admitted  into  tbe  king's  presence  wiiliput  pros- 
trating themselres  at  his  feet,  Imeniax  had  re- 
course to  artifice  to  avoid  doingan  %cx\on  which 
would  prove  disgraceful  lo  his  country.  When 
he  was  introducM  he  dropped  his  ring,  and  the 
motion  he  made  to  recover  it  from  (be  ground 
was  mistaken  for  the  most  snbmissive  homage, 
and  Ismeniaahadnaatislhetoryaadifneeofthe 
monarch. 

bScalTis.  ft  eelehrated  «rator,  aon  of  Theo- 

(lonis,  a  rich  musical  instrument-maker  at 
Athens.  He  was  laus^ht  in  the  school  of  Qor- 
giftS  and  Prodicus,  but  his  oratorical  abilities 
were  never  displayed  in  public,  and  kocrates 
wa<!  prevented  by  an  nnconqneraWe  timidity 
frcn)  vpcakin?  in  the  pt>pnlar  r^'^^'Mtiblics.  He 
opened  a  school  of  eloooence  at  Athens,  where 
he  distimtmnhed  himselfby  the  number,  eharae- 
ttr.  and  fame  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  immf*n<:<» 
lienes  which  he  amassed.  He  was  iniimate 
Philip  of  Maoedoo,  and  regularly  corre- 
■pooded  with  him:  and  to  bis  familiarity  with 
tnat  mmarch  tbe  Athenians  were  Indebted  fbr 
some  of  the  few  pcJicefnl  vi-ars  which  they  pass- 
ed. The  aspiring  ambition  of  Philip,  how- 
«  ver,  displeased  tnemles ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
AlMiitaMnt  ChHODoea  h  ad  inch  an  cObet  npoik 


bis  spirits,  that  he  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
of  hilt  eonntry,  but  died,  afler  he  had  been  (oar 

days  without  taking  any  aliment,  in  the  99Th 
,  ytar  ol  his  age,  about  338  years  l-efere  Christ. 
;  Lsoe rates  has  alw  ays  been  much  admired  tor  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  stvbe, 
for  tbe  harmony  of  hist  expressions,  and  tbe  disu- 
nity of  his  language.  The  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Socrates  highly  displeased  him, 
and.  in  spite  of  all  the  undeserved  vnpopalarilj 
of  tliat  great  philosopher,  he  put  on  mourning 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  31  ni  hi>  u/auuns 
are  extant.  ls«.K:rales  was  honoured  after  death 
with  a  brazen  statue  by  Timotbeus,  one  of  his 
iipils,  and  Aphareus,  his  adopted  son.  fbM 
>est  editions  ot  Isocrnies  are  that  of  Battie,  2 
vols,  8vo.  Caniab.  and  that  of  Augur,  3 

vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1782.  Plut.  de  10  Oral,  dec 
Cic.  Oral.  20  <k  /nr.  2,  c.  126.  in  Brut.  c.  15. 
<U  Oral.  2,  C.  6.— Qttiii/i7/.  2,  &.c—PuUrc.  1, 
c.  lf>. 

IsnuaiA,  sacred  games  among  the  OreekS| 
whieb  received  their  name  Ihsn  the  Isibmns  of 

Corinth,  where  they  were  observed  and  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  Melicerta.  They 
were  intermpted  after  they  had  been  e elebiated 
with  great  regularity  during  some  years,  and 
Theseus  at  last  reinstiiuted  them  in  honour  ol 
Neptune,  whom  he  pobliclv  called  his  father. 
These  games  were  observed  every  ihmi,  or  rath- 
er fifth  year,  and  hefd  w  saered  and  inviolable, 
that  evrn  a  public  enlamity  could  not  prevent 
the  celebration.  When  Corinth  was  dcslroyed 
bv  Mumraius,  the  Roman  t^eneral,  they  were 
observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  rbe 
Sicyonians  were  eninisted  with  the  superin- 
tendence, which  had  beA  before  one  of  the 
privities  of  the  ruined  Corinthians.  Theyean 
were  reekoned  by  the  celebration  of  the  Isth* 
mian  games,  ns  among  the  Romans  from  the 
consular  government.  Pans.  1,  c.  44,  I.  8,  c 
I  and  2.— P/tn.  4,  e.  5.— MM.  t»  Tku, 

ItXlo,    Vid.  Vzn  III. 

IxTBk,  I.  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania, 
whosuc  reedi'il  lii^  ratlif-r  Hiemp-^.i!  and  favour- 
ed the  cause  of  Pompey  against  J.  Caesar.  He 
delbatedCnrfo,  whom  Omar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered 
in  a  battle  at  Thapsus,  and  tt>tally  abandoned 
by  his  subjects.  He  killed  him.se)f  with  Pe- 
treius,  who  had  shared  his  good  fortnne  and  his 
adversity.  His  kingdom  hfr-nmp  n  R<'rnnM  pro- 
vince, of  which  Sallust  wa.s  the  first  governor. 
FhU.  in  PsMf  .  <f  Cta.—PTer.  4,  c.  nU*  Ant 
in  C(Ts.  c.  35.— />i<m.  A\.—Mela,  1,  e.  ft— 
Lucan.  3,  fiC.—Ctruir.  de  Bell.  Civ.  a  Bs- 

terc.  3,  c.  54.  11.  The  second  of  that  name 

was  the  son  of  Juba  the  First.  He  was  led 
among  the  captives  of  Rome  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph  of  Ctpsar.  He  gained  the  heart,*;  of  '.he 
Romans  by  the  conrteousness  of  his  mannersi 
and  Angofllns  rewarded  his  fidelity  (y  fivhif 
him  in  Tnarriaee  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tony, and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king, 
and  making  him  master  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  ftitbcr  once  possennd.  Jnba  wrote  n 
hfaitoryof  Rome  in  Greek,  whidi  is  often  qi^oten 
and  commended  by  the  ancients,  but  of  woicb 
only  a  few  llragnienLs  remain.  He  also  wroU 
on  the  history  of  Arabia  and  tbe  antiquities  «f 
Aiqrria»  ehH%  eoUaeied  tai  Bwoaw. 
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ndes  these,  he  composed  some  treeiisee  npon  i 

the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  naiure  of 
anumil.>,  paiuuug,  graiuuiar,  iic.  now  lust. 
SiraA.  17.— m  C4U.96.-'iHm.  6,  c  Sbanil 
38.— ihtfit.  51.  dtc. 

JcooRTRA,  the  illkgiiimate  iion  of  Manasta- 
bal, ihf  iiro.ii'T  ot"Mjcipsa>  Micipsa  and  Manas- 
tabal  were  the  suns  ol'  Mas6inb>^,  king  uf  Nu- 
midia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
kingdom,  educated  his  nephew,  with  his  two 
sous  Ad  her  Ixi  I  and  Hiemp>al-,  but  as  he  was  of 
an  aspirnig  disi>oMiiun,  he  scui  iiiin  with  a  body 
of  troupsto  the  atislstauce  ol  Scipiu,  who  was  be- 
sieging Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a  youth  whose 
ambitiDii  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
his  children.  His  ho(>es  were  frustrated;  Ju- 
mrtha showed  him>elt  braveand  active,  and  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa 
appointed  him  successor  to  hi.s  kingdom  wiih  his 
two  sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  lather  proved 
iataltothechildren.  Jugunba  destroyed  Hiemp- 
MiL  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his  possessions, 
ttn  obli^jed  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  safety.  The 
Romans  listened  to  the  well  grounded  com- 
plaintsof  Adherbal,  tratjugiin  has  ;rold  prevail- 
ei?  among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mon- 
arcii,  forsaken  la  tiis  distress,  nerished  i>y  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  ( "a-ciiius  Metelhis  was  at 
last  seot  against  J uguriha,  and  his  firmness  and 
mecess  soon  reduced  the  erady  Numidian,  and 
obli.:''  i  him  to  fly  araon?  his  sava-^e  nci:^htv>ur<; 
fcf  support.  Marius  and  Sylla  succeeded  Me- 
teUns,  and  fought  with  equal  success.  Juguriha 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
ehm,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance,  and  he 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Svlla,  atler  car- 
lying  on  a  war  of  five  years.  He  was  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and  dragged^ 
in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Mirins.  Hf' 
was  aAerwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
aix  days  after  of  hunger,  B.  C.  106.  The  name 
and  the  wars  of  Jueurtha  have  been  imraortal- 
iaed  bv  the  pen  of  Saliust.  SaUuM.  in  Jug. — 
Ftor.  3,  c.  l.—  Paierc.  2,  c.  10,  Ae.— Fia^  in 
3§ar.  and  Sj/lL^Eulrgp.  4,  c.  3. 

Jmjx  Lkx.  jnima  it  pravineiiSy  bjr  J.  Oassar, 
A.  U.  C  nil.  It  confirmed  the  freedom  nf  all 
Greece  i  it  ordained  that  the  Roman  magistrates 
should  act  there  as  judpes;  that  the  governors, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  ofl'ice,  should  leave  a 
scheme  of  their  accounts  in  two  cities  of  their 
province;  that  the  provincial  governors  should 
not  aoceptof  a  golden  crown,  unless  thev  were 
botumrea  with  a  triumph  by  the  senate ;  Uist  no 
supreme  commandT  should  go  out  of  his  prf> 
vince,  enter  any  dominions,  lead  an  array,  or 
engage  in  a  war,  without  the  preTicus  appro- 
bation and  command  of  the  Roman  senate  and 

people.  Another,  tU  Sumpfibus,  in  the  age 

of  A«gir^.o.<»,  It  limited  the  expense  of  provi- 
sions on  »ae  Uttfro/etti,  or  dim  appointed  for 
dietran9aefioiiefb«ine»,to90O(ieMefres;  on 
r-'immnn  calendar  festivals  to  300 ;  and  on  all 
extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  marriages, 

Wrths,  Ac.  to  1000.  Another,  de  provinciis, 

by  J.  Cawar,  dictator.  It  ordained  that  no 
p'retorian  province  should  be  held^  more  than 
one  year,  and  a  consular  province  more  than  two 

yearn.  Another,  called  also  Camatma  agra- 

Ha,  hv  the  same,  A.  JJ.  C.  691.  n  required 
that  ail  the  lands  of  Campania,  formerly  n  nfed 
•ooording  to  the  estiroaiion  of  the  state,  should 
^awa-40 


be  divided  among  the  plebeians,  and  that  all  the 

memfH.'rs  of  the  senate  should  bind  themselve» 
by  an  oath  to  establish,  continn,  and  protect, 
tfiat  law.  Another,  de  cii  iUite,  by  L.  J.  Cae- 
sar. A.  U.  C.  ti64.  It  rewarded  wiik  the  name 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome  all  such  as, 
during  the  civil  wars,  hail  rt'innined  the  con- 
slant  friends  uf  the  republican  liberty.  When 
that  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  all  the  Italians 
were  admitted  as  free  denizens,  and  composed 

eight  new  tribes.  Aiioiher,  iU  judicibus,  by 

J.  Oanar.  It  confirmed  the  Pompeian  law  in  a 
certain  manner,  requiring  the  judges  to  be  cbo" 
sen  fVomthe  riehest  people  in  every  century,  at- 
lowing  the  senators  and  kniLrhts  in  the  number, 

and  excludmg  the  tribuni  (traru.  Another, 

de  amMm,  by  Augustus.  It  restrained  the  illi> 
cii  i7V'asures  used  at  elections,  and  restored  to 
the  coinUia  their  ancient  privileges,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  ambition  and  bribery'  o( 

J.  Csesar.  Another,  by  Augustus,  tU  adult*' 

rio  and  vmdieUiA.  It  punished  adultery  widi 
death.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  en- 
furccd  by  Domitian.  Juvenal.  Sat.  2,  v.  30, 
alludes  to  it— Another,  called  also  Pajna,  or 
Papin  Poppaa,  which  was  the  same  as  t  lie  fol- 
lowing, only  enlarged  by  the  consuls  Papius  and 

Poppaeaus,  A.  U.  C.  7G2.  Another,  de  maru 

tMdis  ordiniAui,  by  Augustus.  It  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  as  engaged  in  matrimony,  of  • 
particular  description.  It  inflicted  punishment 
on  celibacy,  and  permitted  the  patricians,  the 
senators  and  sons  of  senators  excepted,  to  inter- 
marrv  with  the  libertinl,  or  chilmen  of  those 
that  had  been  liberli,  or  servants  manumitted. 
Horace  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of /cjffu*- 

rila.  Another,  de  vMgestate^  by  J.  Caesar. 

It  punished  with  smus  <f  interiiefU  nU 
such  as  were  found  guiltv  of  the  crMimsM^ 
uuis,  or  treason  against  the  .state. 

JviAA,  I.  a  dau^n^tcrof  J.Caesar,by  Cornelia, 
famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  for  her  vir- 
tues. She  married  Com.  Caepio,  whom  her  fa- 
ther obliged  her  to  divorce  to  marry  Pompey  the 
Great.  Her  amiable  disposition  more  strongly 
cemented  the  friendship  of  the  (hther  and  of  uie 
son-in-law;  and  her  sudden  death  in  rhild-bed, 
B.  C.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy  and  relation- 
shirv  and  soon  produced  a  civil  war.  Plut. 

II.  The  mother  of  M.  Antony.  111.  An  aunt 

of  J.  Ca^r,  who  married  C.  Marius.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  publicly  pronounced  by  her 
nephew.  IV.  The  only  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Atignstat,  remarfcaole  (br  her  beauty,  ge* 
niiis,  and  drlnur-hcries.  She  was  tenderly  lov- 
ed by  her  father,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Mai^ellns ;  after  whose  death  she  was  given  to 
Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.  She 
became  a  second  time  a  widow,  and  was  mar 
ried  to  Tiberius.  Her  lasciviousness  and  de- 
baucheries so  diflgosted  her  husband,  that  he 
retired  mm  the  eoartoftheempqiror;  and  An- 
jrnsius,  informed  of  her  lustful  propensities  and 
infamv,  banished  her  Grbra  his  sight,  and  con- 
fined her  in  amiaU  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania. She  was  starved  to  denth,  A.  D.  14| 
by  order  of  Tiberias,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Augustus  as  emperor  of  Rome.   PZ«/.— V. 

A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus.  VL  A 

daughter  of  JnTia,  the  wtffe  of  Agrippa,  w1m> 
married  Lepidus,  and  washani.shed  for  her  li- 
centiousness. YIL  A  daughter  of  Qermaai* 
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CQsam*  Agripjnna,  born  in  the  island  uf  Lesbos, 
A.  D.  17.  Slie  luurned  a  icualur  calK-d  M. 
Vinuciii^,  ai  iht.-  age  of  IC,  and  etijuved  the 
iDOst  uj) bounded  Ik vuurs  in  tiie  court  ol  W  bro> 
tber  Caligula,  who  is  acctued  of  beinff  her  lint 
aedtjccr.  Slie  was  banuihed  by  Caligula  on 
sosptcioD  of  conspiracy.  Claudius  recalled  her; 
but  she  waii  soon  aOer  bsnished  by  the  powerful 
intrigues  of  Mt-VNalina,  and  put  to  death  a{x)Ul 
the  2ilh  year  of  her  age.  Seaeca,  as  some  sup- 
MMe,Was  banished  toCorsica  for  having  seduced 
Aer.— Vlil.  A  celebrated  vonao,  born  in 
PhoDkia.  She  i*  «1ao  called  Domna.  She 
plied  herself  to  the  study  of  ^euiuetry  and  phila- 
tOjphv.&c.,  and  rendered  herself  conspicuous  as 
amen  1^  her  mental  as  by  her  personal  charms. 
She  married  Septimius  Sevcrus,  who,  twenty 
years  after  ihLs  matrimonial  connexion,  was  in- 
Tested  with  the  imperial  puqile.  She  is  even 
aaifl  to  have  conspired  agamst  the  emperor ;  but 
she  resolved  to  blot,  by  patronising  literature, 
the  spots  which  her  debnuchery  and  extrava- 
gance had  rendered  indelible  m  the  eye:;  of  vir- 
tue. Her  inlliieiice,  aOer  the  death  of  Severjis, 
was  for  somp  timeprodiictive  of  tranquillity  and 
cordial  union  bel^Kcen  his  two  sons  and  succes- 
sors, Gela  at  last,  however,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  brother  Caracalia,  and  Jalia  was  even 
woQoded  in  the  arm  while  sh«  attempted  to 
screen  her  favourite  son  from  I,]-  brother's 
dagger.  She  starved  herself  wIru  her  ambi- 
tious views  were  defeated  by  Macriniu,  who 
aspired  to  ilie  enipire  in  preference  to  her, 
after  the  death  of  Cfaracalla. 

JuuANUs,  a  son  of  Julius  Cot  staniius,  the 
brother  of  Consiamine  the  Great,  bom  at  Coo- 
atantinc^a.  The  massacre  which  attended  the 
elevation  of  the  s<ins  of  Constant Ine  the  Great 
to  the  throne,  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Julian  and 
to  his  brother  Gallus.  The  two  brother*  were 
privately  educated  together,  and  tau^'ht  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion,  and  exhorted  to 
be  modest,  temperate,  and  to  despise  the  grati- 
ficaiiooofallsensnal  pleasures.  Julian  wassome 
time  after  appointed  orerChul,  with  the  tide  of 
Cssar,  by  Cons'n  ind  there  he  showed  him- 
self wortiiy  of  the  imperial  disrniiv  by  hi<  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  the  numerous  virtnries  heoli- 
tained  over  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and 
Germany.  His  mildness,  as  well  as  lus  conde- 
scension, trained  him  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers; 
asd  when  Con<«tans,  lo  whom  Julian  va«  be- 
come suspected,  ordered  him  to  send  him  part  of 
nis  forces  to  ?o  into  the  east,  the  army  imme- 
diately mutinied,  and  promised  fidelity  to  their 
leader,  Inr  refnsing  to  dbev  the  orders  of  Con- 
Stan?!.  They  eren  rompctted  Julian  bv  threat'? 
and  entreaties  lo  accept  of  the  title  of  indepen- 
dent emperor  nnd  of  Augustus;  and  the  death 
of  Coostans,  which  soon  aAer  happened,  left 
him  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D. 
36T.  Julian  then  disclosed  his  religious  .senii- 
ment.s,  and  publiclv disavowed  the  drtctrines  of 
Chri.stianitv,  and  offered  solemn  sa-  rificesto  all 
the  sods  of  ancient  Rf>me  This  change  of  re- 
ligious opinion  was  attributed  to  the  an<t(»riiy 
with  which  he  received  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianitj;  or,  aecordinf  to  others,  to  the  literarv 
oeBTomtfon  and  perraasiTeeloonenee  nf  itome 

of  the  Atheniriii  pViilosnphers.  Froiu  tliis  rir- 
cnmstance,  therefore.  Julian  has  been  called 
JlpMltdt,  After  lie  had^ade  Us  public  entry  at 


Constantinople,  he  determined  to  continue  tne 
Persian  uar,  ajjd  cUcck  lhase  barlwr^an^  who 
had  for  tiO  yeani  derided  the  indolence  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  When  he  had  crossed  iha 
Tigris  he  oumed  his  fleet,  and  advanced  whk 
boldness  into  the  enemy's  country.  Bat  the 
country  of  Assvi  m  had  been  leil  de^^laie  bjf  the 
Persians,  and  Julian,  vithoui  corn  or  proriaicnsi 
was  obli;,'ed  to  retire.  A>  he  could  n.  t  rnnvey 
Im  army  agam  over  the  slream  of  the  Tii^.'is, 
betook  the  resolution  of  marching  up  ih"  sources 
of  the  river,  and  imiiaiiiig  the  bold  return  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greelts.  As  he  advanced  throogh 
the  country,  he  defeated  the  otficers  of  Sapor, 
the  kuif^  of  Persia;  but  un  engagemeiii  proved 
fhtal  to  him,  and  he  received  a  dead  I  v  wound  ai 
he  animat'  !  1):^  s^ddiers  to  battle,  tie  expired 
ihc  followiiifi  itj^ht,  the  27ih  uf  June,  A.  D.  303, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age.  HLs  last  moments 
were  swot  in  a  ooaversaiiim  with  a  philosopher 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  he  breath'- 
ed  his  last  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow 
for  his  fate  or  the  suddenness  of  his  death.  Ju- 
lian's chai  acier  has  been  admired  by  some  aaS 
censured  by  others,  but  the  malcvoit^nce  of  his 
enemies  ari-sesfrom  hisaposiacy.  lie  vva-»  aii>' 
derate  in  his  successes,  merciful  to  his  enemies, 
and  amiable  in  his  character.  He  was  frugal  in 
his  meals,  and  slept  little,  reposing  hira5elf  on  a 
skin  .spread  on  the  ground.  He  awoke  at  mid- 
night, and  spent  the  re*i  of  the  night  in  reading 
or  wniin^r,  and  issued  early  from  bus  tent  topajr 
his  daily  visit  to  the  guards  around  the  camp. 
When  he  pa.ssed  through  An  iiuch  in  his  PerMan 
expedition,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  offend- 
ed at  his  religions  senlimeois,  ridiculed  bis  per- 
son, and  lampooned  him  in  satirical  verses.  The 
emperor  made  u>-e  of  the  same  arms  for  his  ile- 
knre  ;  and  rather  than  destroy  his  enemies  by 
the  sword,  he  condescendc>!  to  cjipost-  iheni  to 
derision,  and  unveil  their  follies  and  del  inrhe- 
ries  in  a  humorous  wut  k ;  which  he  calk  !  Msso- 
po^on.hT  beard-hittr.  He  was  buried  at  Tar^n^ 
and  afterwards  his  body  was  conveyed  lo  Co^ 
stani tnnple.  He  di»tingiiished  himself  by  hii 
writings  as  well  as  by  his  militnrv  cha racier. 
Besides  his  Misopo;»on.  he  wrote  the  history  o( 
GauL  He  also  wrote  two  Ictien  to  the  Ath^ 
niaiis;  and  besiiles,  there  are  now  extant  sixty- 
four  leUer.s  on  various  subjecis.  Ili>  Ca?sars  is 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  compositions,  being  a 
satire  upon  all  the  Roman  emperons  from  Jalins 
Ceesar  to  Constaniine.  It-  in  written  fn  the  fom 
of  a  dialogue,  in  wlui  Vi  the  author  sevepelr  at- 
tacks the  venerable  chan^'cr  ofM,  Aureliu^ 
whom  he  had  prop«»se<l  to  hinT-eli  as  a  patten; 
and  speaks  in  n  sctirrilimsand  abusive  lannrttaje 
of  his  relation  Constaniine.  It  has  b«'ea  uhserv- 
e<l  of  Julian,  llint,  like  Capsnr,  he  c<»uld  employ 
nt  the  .same  lime  his  hand  to  write,  his  ear  to 
listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  and  his  mind  to  dtetate. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  tint  of  Sp;m- 
heim.  fol.  LipK.  1696 ;  and  of  the  Cxsar^  that 
of  Hensineer,  8vo.  Got  ha;,  1741.  JktltM^ 

Sfl'-riTf.  —  F.vfrnp. —  A  mm  —  TAhn  n.  ScC 

Jn.u,  a  family  of  Alba,  broueht  to  Rome  oy 
Romnlus.  where  iher  soon  rose  to  the  ereat- 
est  honours  of  the  state.  J.  CaB.sar  and  Aag» 
tns  were  of  thiw  fhmily ;  and  it  was  ».id.  pn  • 
haps  through  flatterv,tha'  f'  ^  Kneally  d#» 

scended  from  ^neas,  the  founder  ol  Lavoii  rak 
jtutDs  Cnm,  L  VU.  CkM».-~Dl  Afit 
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co\^,  I'orerDor  of  Rrimin,  A  C.  90,  who  first 
disjcuvered that Briiaiu  wa^  an  i^^laad bysailing 
roaadiL  BlsssB-iiiiJaw,  the  hMorian  Taciius, 
fcas  written  an  account  oi       liiv,    Tac-tt.  in 

Agric.  III.  Otisfqucns,  a  L.i(iii  wruer,  who 

ftouri>hed  A.  D.  '2li.  The  best  edition  of  his 
ocMk,  d$  prtdigiis.  m  that  of  Oudendorp,  dvo. 
Ia  BftL  t79n.— ^IV.  8.  a  pneior,  Ac.  dc. 

ad  Ikr.  %  c.  13.  V.  Solitius,  a  writer.  Vid. 

SifitHus.  VL  Tilianus,  a  writer  in  the  age 

of  Diocletiao.  His  «»  became  famow  ftr  hit 
oratorical  jwwers,  and  wa,'?  made  preceptor  in 
Ihe  family  of  Maximinus.  JuUus  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
greatly  oommeoded  by  ihe  ancients.  He  also 
wrote  flome  letters,  m  which  he  happily  imitated 
the  style  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  kir  which  he 

was  called  the  ape  of  kit  age.  VIl.  Con- 

stantius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Jnliui,  was 
killed  ai  the  accc^^ion  of  the  sons  of  Constan- 
tiae  to  the  throne,  and  his  son  nearly  shared  his 

fate.  VIII.   Pollux.   Vid.   Pollux.  IX. 

Procoltis,  a  Roman,  who  solemnly  declared  to 
hiseooDtrymen,  afker  Ronraliis  hail  disappeared, 
that  he  had  seen  him  above  in  human  shape, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Romans 
to  honour  him  as  a  god.   Juh  i^  vas  believed. 

Plut.  in  Rom.—Ooid.  X.  Florus.  Vid. 

Plorus.  XI.  L.  CtBsar,  a  Roman  consul. 

bncle  to  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  father  of  Cae- 
sar the  dictator.  He  died  as  he  was  ptUtii»g  OD 
his  shoes.'— XII.  Maxindmu^  a  TbiaekB, 
whOf  from  a  shepherd,  becaitte  an  enpevor  of 
Rome.  Vid.  Maximinus. 
iCutis,  I.  the  name  of  Aseraius,  Iba  soo  of 

^iieas.    Vid.  Aseanius.  II.  A  son  of  As- 

caniiK,  born  in  Lavinium.  In  the  succession  to 
the  kini^dom  of  Alba,  .^rjeas  Syiviu.'?,  the  son 
of  ^aeas  aiMl  Larinia,  was  preferred  to  hina 
Be  was,  howe?er,  made  chief  jiriest, 

I.  —  Virs.  Mty.  1,  v.  271.    V\d.  AnUmx^a  Julius. 
JOsiA  Lex,  Sacrala,  by  L.  Junius  Brutu.<i,tbe 

firirt  tribone  of  the  people,  A.  U.  G.  360.  It 
ordained  tbni  the  Penon  of  the  tribune  shonid 
be  held  sacred  nno  inviolable;  that  an  appeal 
might  be  made  iVom  the  consuls  to  the  tribune  ; 
«nd  that  no  .senator  shotikl  be  able  to  exercise 
die  oOoe  of  a  Irihane.— — Anottker,  A.  V.  O. 
6*?7,  which  cxclrtdod  all  foreijmers  from  enjoy- 
in?  the  privilej?es  or  names  of  Roman  citizens. 

JiTfl*,  I.anieceof  Ca'oofUtica,  who  married 
Cassiux,  and  dtetl  64  years  after  her  hnsband 
bad  killed  him.self  at  (he  battle  of  Philippi. — - 

II.  Calvina,  a  hean  'ril  Roman  ladv,  descf-r.  ; 
•d  from  An^^usttis.  She  wasbonlshed  by  Cl.iu- 
dim,  and  reeatled  if  Nero.  7M.  Aims.  9,  c.  4. 

Jrvics,  f  Lupns,')  a  senator  who  accused  Vi- 
telliU5  of  aspirinjrtn  thesoverei^ty,  Ac.  TaciL 
Jhin.  1*2,  c.  ii.    Vid.  Brutus. 

JcNOMALU,  and  Jononu,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the  Henea  of  the 
Gn-l        Vid  ffrr.ra.    l.iv.  Ti.  c.  T,. 

JosTtNUs  M.  JrNiANca,  I.  a  Latin  hi<«torian  in 
the  ms6  of  Aaleninus,  who  epitomized  the  hist- 
torv  if  Tro!»ns  Poin|veiir=-.  Thi--  i?pi(ome,  ac- 
cordinif  to  some  trailitton^.  was  the  caase  that 
tfwoomprehenAive  work  of  Troeus  was  lont.  It 
— ^mprehends  the  hiaory  of  the  Assvriaa,  Per- 
sian. Grecian,  Maeedonran.  and  Roman  <>m- 
pires,  &c.  in  a  neat  and  elpi'n  i  It  i<: 

with  many  judiciotu  redeetions  and 
1}  hoi  tte  Mdwr  b  flAen 


I  too  creduloa-s,  and  sometimes  examines  events 
!  too  miQuiely,  while  others  are  related  only  u)  a 
I  few  words,  too  <Mlkett  obscure.   The  indecemsf 

of  many  of  his  expre-vsions  is  deservedly  L'  Ti^^a 
red.    The  best  editions  of  Justin  ai  t;  Uiai  ui  Ab 
Gronovius.  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1719,  that  ol  Hearut. 
8va  0x00,1703, and  ihnt  of  Barbou,  Vimo.  Fa' 

ris,  ITW.  II.  Martyr,  a  Greek  ftther,  for* 

mcrls-  a  Platonic  philosopher,  N-rn  m  Palestine, 
i  He  died  in  Kfypt.and  wrote  two  apt>log>es  for  the 
Christians,  besides  hLs  dialogue  with  a  Jew,  two 
'treatises  9tr  in  a  plain  and  unadornci?  style. 
'  The  best  editions  ot  Ju.san  Martyr  uic  Ujat  of 
Paris,  fol.  1636.   Of  his  apologie<<,  2  vols.  Hvo. 
1700  and  im  and  Jehb's  dial2Kne  wuh  Trp 
pho,  published  in  LondoD,  17SB. — —III.  An 
emp'Tor  of  the  ca-^l,  who  rcinrne  !  nino  vi  cins, 
and  died  A.  D.5"2f;.  IV.  Another,  w  hodi«l 


A.D.664,  aflera  reij;n  of  SByears.  V. 

other,whodied  577,A.D.  after  a  reign  of  1 3  years. 

JuvENAUs,  (Decius  Junius,)  a  poet,  born  at 
Aquinum  in  Ilaly.  He  came  early  to  Rome, 
and  pasMd  some  time  in  declaiming}  aiier 
wbi«  he  applied  himself  to  write  satires,  16  ef 
which  are  extant.  He  spoke  with  viml,  e 
against  thepartiaiiiy  of  Nero  for  the  pn  ntomime 
Paris;  nto  thoagh  all  his  Mtire  and  declama> 
tion  were  pointed  against  this  rolinef  favourite 
of  the  emperor,  yet  Juvenal  lived  in  <iecurity 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Ader  the  death  of 
Nero,  the  efiectsoftheresmtnMntof  Paris  wera 
severely  felt,  and  dieentiriit  was  sent  hy  I>aml> 
lian  a.s  governor  on  the  frrjritif.'rs  of  E^ypt.  Ju- 
venal was  then  in  the  80th  year  uf  hisa^.  and 
he  suffered  moeb  fh)m  the  trouble  whicn  a^ 
tended  his  office,  or  rather  his  exile.  He  return- 
ed, however,  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  h  il'ti  (  J  Trajan,  A.  D.  138. 
His  writings  are  fiery  and  animated,  and  thcqr 
■boimd  with  htmotir.  He  may  he  celled,  ana 
with  reason,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  Roman  po- 
ets. After  him  poetry  decayed,  and  nothmg 
more  claims  our  attention  as  a  pefiMil  poetieM 
composition.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Cavaubon,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1(B5,*with  Persius,  and 
of  Hawkey,  DuMin,  \-2uv.>  ITJH  and  of  Ch». 
viascus»a4iiew  varianm^  8vo.  Lt.  Bat.  16M. 


L.4BKO,  fAniistiits,)  I.  a  celebrated  lawyer  in 
the  age  of  Angostns,  whose  views  he  oppose^ 
and  whose  oiRrs  of  the  eonsolship  he  reftetd. 

Hi-  works  are  lost.  Hr  wn-;  \ronr  to  ri;jf»y  tha 
company  and  conversation  of  the  learned  Air 
six  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  In 
writin^r  and  composing.  His  father,  of  the. sama 
name,  was  one  of  C-'osar';'  murderers.  He  Aill- 
ed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Horace  I, 
Sal.  3,  V.  basnojastly  taxed  him  with  insaiv 
ity,  beratise,  no  donbt,  he  inveighed  against  Ma 
patrons.     Aj^^^iTn.  .Mcr.  1  — .^"li/-,'   in  .\u^.  49i 

 n.  A  tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who 

condemned  the  censor  Metnllns  to  be  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  bec?!TT<;e  he  had 
expelled  him  from  the  sem^.  This  ngurous 
sentence  was  stopped  by  the  ialerferenoe  of  aa^ 
other  of  tha  trttiooes.  ^III.  Qu  Fibiiii,  a  Bo- 
man  cnnsnl,  A.  V.  C.  .571,  who  ohtalnen  a 

V'l  vii'Tirv  nvpx  lb'"  fli-^rf  nf  thf  rrptins,  TTe 
assisted  Terence  lo  composing  bis  eomedici^ 


io  composmgnis  eoi 
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I,  who  reconciled  hiraself  to  ihe  favour  of 
era  by  »u  incorrect  iranslation  ot'  Homer  into 
Latin.  Th«  work  i*  kM.  and  only  this  cnriotti 
I'-.e  Ls  preserved  bv  an  old  Mholiasi;  Femutt 

1,  V.  4  — 


Labkiuls,  (J.  Decimus,)  a  Roman  knight, 
fiunottsiur  bis  poetical  taleoii>  in  writing  pnnio- 
mimes.  J.  Cmm  compelled  bim  to  act  one  of 

his  characters  on  ihc  sv.v-^v.  The  poc;  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  but  he  .siioueii  hts  re- 
aeniment  during  the  Kling  of  the  niece,  by 
throwing  severe  aspersioas  upon  J.  Csesar,  by 
warning  the  audience  against  his  tyranny,  and 
by  drawing  upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whoh^ 
ti^tre.  Cuesar,  however,  restored  him  tu  the 
milk  of  knight,  which  he  md  loM  by  appearing 
on  tlirj  stace  ;  hut  lo  hi-,  mortification,  when  he 
went  lu  take  his  seat  among  the  knight:;,  no  one 
offereil  to  make  room  Ux  him;  and  even  his 
friend  Cicero  said,  Recepissem  te  nisi  an^U 
mderem.  Laberius  was  offended  at  the  affecta- 
tion ;unl  iiisdlenci*  ot  (_':(  etn,  and  reflected  up.in 
his  uu.setil«d  and  pusiilaninoou:*  behaviour  dit- 
risgthe civil  wttrsof  Osesar  and  Pompey,  by  the 

repiv  <i("  Mirum  fi  ansnisti  W«,  ^ki  soles  dvn- 
bus  sellis  setitre.  Isabel  ins  died  ten  months  al- 
ter the  morder  of  J.  Csesar.  Some  fragments 
leamin  of  his  poetry.  Macrak.  Sat.  2,  c.  3  and 
T—HortU.  1,  }uU.  lO.^Senee.  ie  C&ntroo.  18.— 
8tul.  in  Cifs. 

LiaiENUa,  I.  an  othcer  uf  Cx^r  in  the  wars 
of  Qftui.  He  deserted  to  Pompey, and  wasi  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Munda.    C<ts.  Bell.  G.  G,  &c. 

Luean,  5,  v.  34G.  H.  A  Roman  who  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Br  nnis  and  Cassius,  and 
became  general  of  the  Parthians  against  Rome. 
Be  was  conquered  by  the  officers  of  Anf^tMns. 

Slrab.  12  and  U  —Dio.  48.  III.  Titus,  a 

declaimerand  historian,  is  chiefly  known  from 
some  passages  in  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who 
informs  us  that  his  history  was  marked  bv  nn 
excessive  rage  for  liberty,  and  its  viiupcraiioii 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  He  used  to 
read  it  aloud  in  astwmbliesitf  his  fellow-citizens: 
hot  he  was  wont  to  mas  over  the  more  violent 
passages,  saying,  that  what  he  thn*;  omitted 
would  be  {>ei-used  after  his  death.  He  was  the 
irst  author  whose  wofto  were  bnmed  bypnblic 
authnriiy.  They  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
towards  tlir  close  of  the  reiim  of  Augustus,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate.  Labienas  could  not 
endare  tr8nrvive4he  records  of  his  genina:  he 
nade  hinwelf  be  carried  lo  the  sepalchre  of  his 

ancestor*:,  wh ore  hcwnsshntin.  nnd  expired. 
It  would  appear,  however,  tljat  all  the  copies  of 
Labienos's  nistory  had  not  been  destroyed ;  for 
Caligula,  while  affecting  to  play  the  moralist 
and  the  patriot  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  allowed  his  writings  to  be  sought  after, 
•ad  read— eince,  as  he  remarked,  it  was  of  the 
xtMoUt  imfwrtaiiee  to  him  to  eneoaraee  such 
compositions,  in  order  that  all  the  actions  of 
his  life  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Su/H. 
1m  OA.  Mi^Smtea. 

LABThrftTTR,  or  LABvifftivi^  a  Uag  of  Baby- 
lon, Ac.    Hert^t.  1,  c.  74. 

Lacbr,  L  an  Athenian  sent  with  Cartas  at 
tlMhead  of  alleetja  the  fint  expeditiea  mder- 
ii  iht  PekipouBMiHi 


Justin.  4,  r.  II.  Anaiti««lHi 

{ the  CuU>s$u.s  ol  Rhodes. 
I    LAaoAS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Gyrene, 

;  flourished  B.  C.  241.    Uis  failier's  name  was 
'  Alexander.   He  was  discnilo  uf  Aictsilaus, 
wi.uni  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
I  sccoixi  academy.   He  was  greatly  esiceioed  by 
'  kini,'  Atiulus,  who  gave  him  a  garden,  wfaert 
'  hr-  >[»{-ni  h!<  hours  in  study.    He  taught  bis 
I  disct{)le.s  lo  su.spect  iheir  judgment,  and  never 
speaK  decisively.   He  disgraced  himself  by  the 
iTia;;nificenl  funeral  with  which  he  hoi.oured  a 
favourite  goose,  and  died  through  exce^s  of 
drinking.   iH^g.  4. 

Lactantius,  a  celebrated  Chris4iaa  wriier| 
whose  principal  works  are  deiHLdivim&,  4t  fin 
ofhribus,  and  his  divine  inttiiutifins,  in  seven 
books,  in  which  he  proves  the  troth  of  the  t  J  liris- 
lian  religion,  refutes  the  objections,  and  attacks, 
the  illusions  and  absurdities  of  Patranisin.  The 
einres^sivc  purity,  elegance,  and  t-ncrgy  of  his 
style  have  gain«xl  him  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  He  died  A.  D.  325.  The  best  editiooa 
of  his  works  are  thai  of  Sparke,  8va  Oxoo. 
1(>84,  that  of  Biineman,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1739, 
and  that  of  Du  Freanoy,  2  vols.  4io.  Puris, 
1748. 

L*:i.iANUs,  a  general,  proclaimed  emp^rf>rin 
Gaul  by  his  sttldiers,  A.  D. '2G8,  after  the  death 
of  Gallienus.  He  was  conquered  by  another 
general,  called  Posthtunus,  who  also  aspired  to 
the  imperial  purple. 

Ljelius,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  A.  U.  C.  614, 
sumamed  Snpieiis,  so  intimate  with  Africanus 
the  y^otinger,  that  Cicero  represents  liim,  in  his 
treatise  De  AmicUia,  ns  explaining  the  real  na- 
ture of  friendship,  with  its  attendant  plt  a.>.ures. 
He  matle  war  with  success  against  Viriaihns. 
It  is  said  that  he  assisted  Terence  in  the  com- 
pontion  of  his  comediest. 

L.VNA,  and  L.kjf.sk,  the  misin'ss  of  Hnrmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton.  Being  tortured  because 
she  refbaed  to  dncover  the  eoDspirators,  she  bit 
off  her  tongue,  totally  to  fhistnie  the  TioleDI 
e/fnrts  of  her  executioners. 

L^rnTKS,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arccsius 
and  Chakomcdnsa,  who  married  Ai}ticlea,the 
daughter  of  Avtohrena.  Vlysws  was  treated 
with  paternal  care  hv  Laerir<^,  fhnu^h  not  reallv 
his  son,  and  Laertes  ceded  to  him  his  crown,  and 
retired  Into  the  country,  where  he  >;pent  hisiime 
in  garden  in?.  He  was  found  in  this  mean  em- 
ployment bv  his  son  at  his  return  from  the  Tro- 
jan war,  after  30  vears'  absence ;  and  imme- 
diately the  father  and  son  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulysses,  whenceall  die 
suiters  whodailv  importuned  the  prince's  were 
forcibly  removed.  Laertes  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonanui;  according  to  ApoUodorus,  1,  c.  9. — 
ffomrr.  fM  11  and  9L—Ovid.  Md.  19,t.3S. 
Htrnid.  1,  v.  98. 

LaKRTICS  Diogene*.     Vi/!.  Dim'rnfS. 

LjBff*,  the  wife  <^  the  emperor  Graiion,  celfr' 
brated  for  her  Inmaiiity  and  generous  aeBtl> 

ments. 

Ljernra,  L  a  Roman  whom  Commodns  con- 
demned to  be  pat  to  death.  This  violence  raisei 
Tvvtus  against  Commodns ;  he  conspired  against 

him,  and  raised  Pertinax  to  the  throne.  II. 

A  general  of  the  emperor  Severns,  put  to  death 
for  his  treachery  10  the  emperor ;  or,  ac^ 
to  olhcflB,  OB  MBMil  oThN  popolwiiy. 
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LjBrTxTnr,  a  Roman  consul  MDt  against  Pjr- 
±xa,  A.  U.  C.  474.    He  was  defeated. 
Laocs,  a  Macedonian,  of  mean  extraction. 

in  marriage  Arsinoe,  the  daaghter 

>f  Mcleager,  who  was  then  pregnant  by  king 
i^hilip.  and  being  willing  to  hide  the  di.sgrace  of 
lie  VIR,  he  exposed  the  child  in  the  wotnls.  An 
?aglc  preserved  Ihe  life  of  the  infant,  ami  La- 
fUS  then  adopted  the  child  as  his  own,  and  call- 
Mi  him  Piuk'iny.  This  Ptolemy  became  king 
af  E^pi  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Ac- 
Mrdmg  to  other  accounts,  Arsinoe  was  near^ 
•elated  10  Philip  kin-j:  u!"  M  iccilonia,  and  her 
narriage  with  Lngus  was  nut  considered  asdis- 
ionourable,  because  he  was  opulent  and  power- 
iil.  The  firbl  of  the  Ptolemies  is  called  lyi^us^ 
o  disrinu'ijish  hira  from  his  successors  of  the 
•ime  n;i  a"  ;  aihl  the  surname  of  Lagidas  was 
/an^uniiicd  tuail  his  descendanLs  on  the  Elgyp- 
•an  throne  till  the  reign  ol"  Cleopatra,  Antonyms 
-listress.  Plutarch  uu■nlion^  an  anecdote,  which 
ierves  lo  show  how  far  the  legitimacy  of  Ptole- 
nj  was  believed  in  his  age.  A  pedantic  gram- 
wriaB,  says  the  liisturiTu,  Dtn  f  displaying  his 
neat  knowledge  ot  amiijuiiy  in  the  presence  of 
nolemy,  the  king  suddenly  interrupted  him 
»ilh  the  qaesUoa  of,  Praju  tell  me,  sir,  who 
'  908  lie  ftUker  PeUus  f  THZ  me,  replied  the 
(famm:irian,  without  hesji.Ttion,  trU  vie,  if  ijou 
an,  O  kins;!  who  the  -ft>fi>:r  of  Lagus  was? 
rhis  reflection  on  the  meanness  of  the  mon- 
»rch's  bir;h  did  not  in  the  lea^t  irritate  his  re- 
lenlmen-  though  the  courtiers  all  glowed  with 
adigtiati.m.  Ptolemv  praised  the  humour  of 
he  grammarian,  aaawowed  his  moderation 
ind  the  raildoew  of  his  temper,  by  taking  him 
inderhis  p.T'-on  t:;e.  Pans.  Attic. — Justin.  13. 
—Curt.  \. —  Plul.  lie  ira  cokib. — Ltuan.  1,  v. 
»4.— 1,  V.  196. 

Lai*,  a  celebrated  courte5an,  daughter  of 
rimandra,  the  raistre.ss  of  Alcibiades,  born  at 
flyccara  ia  Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from 
ler  native  country  into  Qreeoe.  when  rlicias 
lie  Athenian  general  invaded  Steilf.  She  firM 
j^an  to  -  11  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
liachiS'isi  and  theimmen.se  number  of  princes, 
loblemen,  nhilostophers,  orators  and  plebeians, 
who  cf »UT    *  her  einhrac*.'^,  sh  iw  how  much  com- 
nendatMa  is  owed  to  iier  personal  charms.  The 
szpense^  which  attended  her  pteasnres  gave 
*ise  to  the  proverb  of  Noh  eutvis  homini  coii- 
Mttz'U  ndire  C^riiUktm.   Even  Derao!»lhencs 
•limself  visited  Corinth  for  the  s^ike  <>f  Lai<  ; 
Xtt  when  he  was  informed  by  the  courtesan 
.-hat  admiitaaee  to  her  bed  was  to  he  bought  at 
he  enorm  )assuraof  abnut  900/.  English  money, 
he  orator  departed,  and  observed  that  he  would 
jot  boy  repentance  at  so  dear  a  price.  The 
charms  which  had  attracted  Demosthenes  to 
Sorinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
W^cn  Lt;s  saw  the  philosiiphcr  nntniivc  l  by 
\cx  beauty,  she  visited  his  house  herself:  but 
here  she  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  lieen- 
iousnes-  or  easy  submission  of  Xenocrates. 
Oiogene»  the  cynic  was  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
ain»,  snd  thflogh  filthy  in  his  dress  and  man- 
netB,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her 
<II0BI  nnbounded  favours.   Lais  ridiculed  the 
ffOalerity  of  philosophers,  observing  that  the 
aafatsnd  ohiloAophers  of  the  age  were  not  above 
therestormnkiiidtforahe  fbondtbematlier 
doorasoflaiifldiercitorilM  Atheoians.  The 


success  which  her  dehancheries  met  at  Corintt 

encouraged  Lais  to  pass  into  Thcssaly,  and  more 
particolarly  toenjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite 
youth  called  Hippostrattis.  She  was,  however, 

disappointed;  the  women  of  the  place,  jealous 
of  her  charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  corrupt* 
ingthe  fidelity  of  i  heir  husband.s,a«ia.ssinaied  her 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  310  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  .^ujiposc  that  there 
were  two  pennons  of  ttii>  iiame,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  CU.  ad  tVm.  9,  ep.  26. — Ovid, 
Amor.  1,  el.  b.—Phd.  *i.  Ale^.-^Pmu.  4,  c.  5. 

Lamacuus,  1.  a  son  of  Xencifihanes,  sent  into 
Sicily  with  Nicias.  He  was  killed  B.  C.411, 
before  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  much  cour- 
age and  intrepidiiy.  Plul.  in  Alcib  II.  A. 

governor  of  Hcraclea  in  Pontus,  who  betrayed 
his  trust  to  Mithridates,  alter  he  had  inviteil alt 
the  inhabitants  to  a  sumptuous  feast. 

LImia,  a  famotis  coartesan,  iDL«re»  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  Plut.  in  Dcm  —.Hhen, 
12.— .Eluiu.  V.  H.  13, c.9.  Vid.  Parts  I.  and  III. 

Lamiacum  Bellitm  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly the  Athenian.s,  incited  by  their  orators,  re- 
s  >lveil  to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons  of  the 
Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  appointed  com- 
mander of.  a  nvmeroos  fbrce,  and  marched 
against  Antipatcr-,  whu  ilicii  prfsi.led  overMa- 
cedonia.  Aniiiiaier  entered  The.ssaly  at  the 
head  of  13,0(n  foot  and  600  horse,  and  was 
beaten  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenian.'' 
and  of  their  Greek  confederates.  Antipater, 
atkr  this  blow,  fled  to  Lamia,  B.  C.  323,  where 
be  resolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  sagacitv 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  siege  with 
about  Ihe  8  or  9000  men  that  had  escaped  from 
the  field  of  baule.  Leosihenes,  unable  to  take 
the  city  by  storm,  began  to  make  a  regular 
"iegc.  His  operations  were  delaved  by  the  fre- 
quent sallies  of  Antipater;  and  Leosthenes  be- 
II It;  killed  b|f  the  blow  of  a  stone,  Antipater 
m  I  ie  bis  escape  oat  of  Lamia ;  and  soon  after, 
ui:!i  the  assistance  of  the  army  of  Crateros, 
brought  from  .'\sia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  bat- 
tle near  Cranon ;  and  though  only  500  of  their 
men  were  .slain,  yet  they  became  so  dispirited, 
that  they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
PhU.  in.  Drmnst. — Diod.  17. — Ju^lin.  11^  &c. 

Lamias  JEuva,  a  governor  of  Syria,  under 
Tiberius.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu- 
neral bv  the  senate ;  and  as  having  been  a  re- 
spectable and  useful  citi/t'U.  Iloiace  has  dedi- 
cated bis  2'j  od.  lib.  1,  to  his  praises,  as  also  3 
od.  17.    TVwit.  Ann.  6,  c.  27. 

LampEdo,  a  woman  ofLacedaemon,  who  was 
daughicf,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king. 
She  lived  in  the  age  of  Alcibiado^  A.^rip|ii]iat 
the  mo'hcr  of  Claudius,  could  boast  the  same 
honours.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  c.  22  and  Sl.—Ptut, 
in  /4a'  .—Pl'i!o  in\.  .Mc—  Plin.  7,  c.  41.  ' 

La.mpsto.    Vid.  Part  III. 

LAMPnTmvs  iBr.ii78,  a  Latin  historian  in  the 
fotirtli  n  ntury,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  His  style  is  InelwanL 
nrnl  Iks  arrangemcn'  injudicioiH.  His  luhflf 
Commodus.  IIeliogabalu.s,  Alexander  Severos, 
Ac.  is  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  Hi.'ilnriir  Augusta  Scriptorcs. 

LAMPTfiBiA,  a  festival  at  Pellene  in  Achaia. 
in  honovr  of  Bacchus,  who  was  •omamod 
Lampter  fttmi  Xmmiv,  te  tMrn^  beeaose,  dnifaf 
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tbi>  sotrmoity,  which  wasxtbsenred  in  the  ludit, 
the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  mc- 
ehittwiih  liMiedtoidictiii  their  mbdt.  Pma, 

4,  c.  21. 

Lamus.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Lamaua,  a  daughter  of  Agaihocles,  who 
married  Pyrrhoa,  whom  she  mod  aller  foraotdc 

for  Demeirittii.  Ptui, 

LiocuoN.    Vid.  Part  III. 

LioDAMiA.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  uf 
Epinis,  by  Oljrmpia,  the  daaghter  of  Pyrrbas. 
She  was  assassinaunf  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  she  had  tied  lor  safely  during  a  sedition. 
Her  murderer,  called  Milo,  soon  aAer  turned 
his  daflger  against  his  own  breast,  and  killed 
himselT  Justin.  28,  c.  3. 

Lao  DICK,  I.  a  (laughter  of  Agamemnon,  call- 
ed also  Electra.  Homer  JL  9.— — >II.  A  sister 
of  Mithridates,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own  brother 
Mithridates.   She  attempted  to  poison  Miihri- 

Aalo^  for  which  she  was  put  to  death.  III. 

A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to  death  by  her  .sub- 
jects for  poisoning  five  of  her  children.  IV. 

A  sister  and  wife  of  Anliochu'^'M.  She  put  to 
death  Bt:renice,whom  her  husband  had  married. 
Vid.  AnUtekm  9d.    She  was  murdered  by 

order  of  Ptolemy  Evergetcs,  B  C.  2-10.  V. 

A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shamefully  put  to 
death  by  Aromonius,  the  tvraDnical  minister  of 

the  vicious  Alexander  Bala,  king  of  Syria.  

VI.  The  mother  of  Seleucus.  Nine  months 
<efore  she  brought  forth,  she  dreamt  that  Apollo 
sad  presented  her  with  a  precious  stone,  on 
whieb  waa  engraved  the  §fnn  of  an  anchor, 
.lommandinp  her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon 
as  born.  Not  only  the  son  that  she  brought 
forth,  called  Seleucas,  but  also  all  his  successors 
of  the  house  of  the  Seleucida?,  had  the  mark  of 
an  anchor  upon  their  thigh.  Justin.  Appian. 
in  Sijr.  mentions  this  ancnor,  thongh  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

LsdiffooN.   Vid.  Part  HI. 

Largus,  a  Latin  p<>ef,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  arrival  of  Anlenor  in  Italy,  where  he  built 
ll»e  t(»wn  of  Padua.  He  composed  with  ease 
and  elegance.    Oind.  ex  Ponl.  4  ep.  ir»,  v.  17. 

LABTiirs  Fi-onrs,  (T.)  I.  a  consul  who  ap- 
peased a  "^rilitinn  rai^nl  hv  ilic  |K>i)ri'r  ciii/.en"-, 
and  was  the  first  dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome, 
B.  C.  496.  He  made  SpaHns  Casm'n^i  Ynn  xtam- 

tcr  of  horse.    L/r.  2,  r.  IR.  TI  S;turin«,  one 

of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood  the 
fniy  of  Porsenna's  army  atthe  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
nind  them.  His  compani  ons  were  Codes  and 
Herminius.  Vid.  Corks.  Liv.  2,  c.  10  and  18. 
'-Dionys.  Bal.—  Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2.-^: — The 
n^me  of  Lartios  has  be«n  common  to  many 
Roman - 

La-s-sus,  (ir  LASfs,  n  dithyrambir  poet,  lx)rn  at 
Hermionc  in  Pcloponnesu.s,  nhout  ."iOO  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  reckoned  amon?  the  wi*;c  mf  n 
of  Greece  by  some.  He  was  arqiininicd  with 
music.  Some  fr.ii^'ments  of  his  poetrj-  are  to  be 
found  in  Aiheaaeus.  He  wrote  an'  ode  upon 
the  CenlaonL  and  a  hjmo  to  Ceres,  witboiit 
teaeitinftheielierSiBtheoomposUion.  iUlen. 
10. 

LAaTRrNtA,  a  woman  who  dtsgniaed  hersdf 

to  come  and  hear  Plato's  lp<son«.  Pioe. 
LATaiu.NVs  Pi  Atrrus.  a  Roroaa  consul  elect, 
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A.  D  G5.  A  conspiracy  with  Piso  acainst  ihm 
emperor  Nero  proved  fatal  to  him.  ac  was  led 
to  eseentioB,  where  he  reftwd  to  coolSeaa  ib« 

associates  of  the  conspiracy,  atid  did  not  even 
Crown  at  the  exccuuouer,  who  was  as  gtiiltj  as 
hknself :  but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  aaw 
his  hean  from  his  body,  be  looked  at  theexceo- 
tioner,  and  shaking  his  hnd,  he  returned  it  to 
the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  composure,  ar  d  ix 
was  cut  oC  There  exists  now  a  celebrated  pal- 
ace at  Rome  whieh  deriveft  its  name  tram  iss 
ancient  possessors,  the  Laierani. 

Lacoamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Alexander,  Icing 
of  Cpirus,  and  Olympias,  daughter <if]^trhiWi^ 
killed  in  a  temple  of  Diana  by  the  euaged  pop- 
ulace.   Justin.  28,  c.  3.  U.  The  wiie  of 

Protesilaus.    Vid.  Lfiod/imia, 

LatImu.    Vid,  Part  IlL 

LadbbmtIus,  certain  festivals  eeldiraled  mt 
Rome  in  honour  of  Laurentia,  oo  the  last  day 
of  April  and  the  23«i  of  December.  They  were, 
in  process  of  time,  paitof  tlie  SatQinalii.  Ond 

Fast.  3,  V.  57. 
Leander.    Vid  Here. 

Legio,  a  corps  of  solilicrs  in  the  Rnuiajn  ar- 
mies, whose  numbers  have  been  difiereot  atcUi^ 
fereat  times.  The  legion  under  Romolns  eon* 
sisted  of  3000  f  xit  and  300  horse,  and  was  soon 
afler  augmented  to  4<X)0,  after  the  admisMun  of 
the  Sabines  into  the  city.  When  Annibal  wr«s 
io  Italy  it  consisted  of  5000  soldiers,  and  after- 
wards it  decreased  to  4000,  or  4500.  Marius 
made  it  consist  of  6200,  besides  700  horse.  This 
was  theperiodofits  greatness  in  numbers.  lAry 
speaks  ^len.  aad  even  eij^leen,  legions  kept 
at  Rome.  They  were  distributed  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  their  stations  were  settled  and 
permanent.  Thepeaceof  Britain  was  proceed 
ed  by  three  legions;  sixteen  were  stationed  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  viz.  two 
in  Lower,  and  three  in  Upper  Germany ;  one  la 
Noricttm,  one  in  Rhaetia,  three  in  Moesia,  foor 
in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Haeia.  Eight  were 
stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  six  of  which  re- 
mained in  Syria,  and  two  in  Coppaducii ;  while 
the  remote  provinces  of  Egypt,  Africa,  aad 
Spain,  were  guarded  each  by  a  single  Ictrion. 
Besides  these,  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  wav  pre- 
*;crved  by  20,000  soldiers,  who,  umirr  the  titles 
of  citj  cohorts  and  of  praetorian  guards,  vniched 
over  the  safety  of  the  mooarch  and  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  leijions  weie  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent appellations,  and  generally  borrowed  their 
name  ftt>m  die  order  in  which  they  were  first 
raised,  as  prima,  seninda,  ttriia,  (pi^nri^a,  S^c. 
Besides  this  distinction,  another  inoro  cxprr.«i- 
sive  was  generally  added, as  from  the  name  of 
the  emperor  who  imbodied  them,  as  Aug^siA^ 
Clandiina,  Oelbiana,  FUtvia,  TUjria,  7>v>kim, 
Avfoni/jrui,  Ac.;  from  the  provinces  or  quar- 
ters where  they  were  stationed,  as  Etrttanniemif 
Cyreniea,  Gnilim,  Ac;  from  the  prorinees 
which  had  been  suhdn^'fl  by  their  \'nlotir,  aa 
Parlhica,  ScylJiicti,  Arahica,  Africana,  &.c.\ 
from  the  names  of  the  deities  whom  their  gene- 
ndsparticularly  worshipped,  as  Aftamrta,  ApoU 
linaris,  Ac. ;  or  from  more  triflinr  aeeidents, 
as  Marlia,  PuJminairix,  Pap^u,  .\d)iilri  r.  Scr-. 
Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorU,  each 
cohort  into  three  manvpmti,  and  every  manifm- 
1ns  info  three  centuries  or  ordines.  The  rhict' 
commander  of  the  legion  was  called  lefa4u\ 
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f  various.  In  the  first  agrs  of  Rome  a  wolf 
I  the  standard,  in  honour  ot  Romulus.  Ma- 
rina eban^  them  all  for  the  eagle,  beinga  re- 
tgf  that  bird  ia  nkvtt,  Mdinc  aome- 
ioes  a  thwdwMt  in  dnva.  TIm  Bonan 
eagle  ever  after  remained  in  IkMlgll  Tra- 
jan made  use  of  the  Dragcm. 
LUm.  Vid.  Part  f 
Lelex,  I.  an  Egyptian,  who  came  with  a 
colc»iy  lu  Meeara,  where  he  reigned  about  200 
yearx  before  tne  Trojan  war.  His  subjects  were 
«Ued  from  him  Ijdigtt,  and  the  jf\»mLeUgeia 
mmiia.  Pmtu.  3,  e.  1.— ^IL  A  Ch«ek,  who 
was  the  ftntking  of  Laconia  in  Pelo^x^nnesus. 
His  anbiccis  were  also  called  LeUges,  and  the 
eonntry  where  he  reigned  IxUgia.  id. 

Lentti.cs,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
produced  many  great  men  in  the  common- 
wealth. The  most  illustrious  were, — I.  Com. 
L«ttalus,  sumamed  SmnL,  He  jomed  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  and  aiRii9<ed  meorrapting  the 
Allobro^es.  He  wa>i  convicted  in  full  senate  by 
Cicero,  and  put  in  prison,  and  afterwaras  exe- 
eatedv— IL  Cn.  Leniulus,  sumamed  iiMmli- 
cus.  was  made  consul  A.  D.  2G,  and  was,  some 
lime  after,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  who  was 
jcnlons  of  his  great  popularity.  He  wrote  a 
lusiory,  mentioned  by  Snetoniw,  and  attempted 
also  poetry.— >III.  P.  Cora.  Lentnlan,  a  prx- 
lor,  defeated  by  the  rebellions  slaves  in  Sicily. 
——IV.  P.  Lentulos,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  men- 
tioDcd  by  Cieeros  (dr  OmI.  1,  c.  48,)  as  a  great 
and  consummate  staiesman.  The  cnn«(»lship 
was  in  the  lainilv  cif  the  Lentuli  in  the  rears  of 
Rt.inc  1-27,  IT'.t.  517,  518,  553,  556,  .W,  Ac. 

Lko,  I.  a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished 
380  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Uis  pbilo- 
aophieal*  and  political  talents  eodenmd  khn  to 
his  cotinsrymen,  and  he  was  always  sent  upon 
every  important  occasion  as  ambassador  lo 
Athens,  or  to  the  court  of  Philip,  kin^  of  Mace- 
donia. This  aooaroh  was  aencible  that  hi» 
views  and  ekram  to  Byanntinm  woidd  never 
snr(  <  e.i  whUe  it  was  protected  by  the  vigilance 
of  such  a  jpnlriottc  citizen.  To  remove  him  he 
toad  rf*eoon<e  to  artifice  and  perfidy.  A  letter 
wasfor:jed,  inu  hielt  L'^iunnrle  solemn  promises 
of  betraying  his  coiiniry  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia for  money.  This  was  no  sm^ner  known 
Mian  the  people  ran  en  ra  sped  to  the  hon.se  of 
Jjeo,  and  the  philosopher,  to  avoid  their  fttry, 
and  without  atlempiiiii;  hi--  jiisiifieation,  stran- 
gled himself.  He  had  written  some  treatises 
upon  phy.sic,  and  also  the  hirtoryof  his  coontrv 
and  ihe  wars  of  Philip,  in  seven  books,  which 

have  been  lost.    Pint.  II.  An  emperor  of 

the  ertsi,  snrnamed  tke  Ttracian.  He  reigned 
17  veara,  and  died  A.  D.  474,  being  anoceeded 
by  Leo  the  Second  for  M  months,  and  after- 
wards l)V  Zenn. 

Lrocorion,  a  monnment  and  temple  erected 
by  the  Athenins  toPlmthea,  Theope,  and  En- 
bule,  daughters  of  Leos,  who  immolated  them- 
selves when  an  oracle  had  ordered  that,  to  stop 
the  raging  pestilence,  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  must  be  shed.  JSlitui.  13,  c  9d.^Cic 
.V,  n  3.  c.  19. 

I.vAVATrs,  nn-'  of  Alexander's  ?enernl<--  His 
'Other's  itame  was  Eoons.  AAer  the  death  of 


Alexander,  nl  the  general  diTiaon  of  ibn  fnm^ 

inces,  he  received  for  his  portion  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  burdertt  on  the  Helleapcnt.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  and 
secretly  eonunimicated  to  Enmenes  the  dinereat 
plan«  be  menat  topursne  to  exeenie  his  designs. 
He  passed  from  Aaia  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti- 
pater  again^  the  Athenians,  and  was  idUed  m 
a  battle  whieh  was  fought  soon  after  his  anriTnL 
Historians  have  mentioned,  as  an  instanceofthe 
luxury  of  Leouatus,  thai  he  employed  a  number 
of  camels  to  procure  someeartn  from  Egypt  to 
wrestle  npoo,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  Mened  better 
ealeolated  wr  that  purpose.  MMk  m  Atab— 
Curt.  3,  c  12,  1.  6,  c.  e  -JHStki,  11^  e.  8r- 
iHod.  18.— C.  JV<m.  in  Eum. 

LBONiDAa,  a  celebrated  kiog  of  Lacedsamon, 
of  the  family  of  the  Euristhenidre,  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  onjx>se  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  invaded  Greece  with  about  five  millions 
ofsonls.  Hownsoflsradthe  kingriomof  Qraecn 
by  the  enemy  if  be  would  not  oprnee  his  views  { 
but  Leonidas  heard  the  proposal  with  indigna- 
tion, and  observed,  that  ne  preferred  death  for 
his  country  to  an  unjnat  tlHM|j1l  extensive  do* 
minion  over  it.  Before  the  en pas'ement  Leonidas 
exhorted  tlis  soldiers,  and  told  them  all  to  dine 
heartily,  as  they  were  to  sup  in  the  realms  of 
Philo.  The  battle  was  fong hi  at  Thermopyla, 
and  the  SOOSpartans,  who  atone  had  refbsed  to 
abandon  the  scene  of  action,  wiihstcxxl  the  ene- 
my with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire,  wearied  and  conquered,  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  till  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  had 
the  perfidy  to  conduct  a  detachment  of  Persians 
by  a  secret  path  tip  the  mountains,  whence  Ibey 
stiddenly  feu  upon  the  rear  of  the  Spartans  and 
erashedr  them  to  pieces.  Onlr  one  escaped  of 
the  300 ;  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed with  insult  and  reproaches  for  flying  ins^lo- 
rieaaly  from  a  battle  m  which  his  brave  com- 
panions, with  their  roval  leader,  had  perished. 
Thts  celebrated  battle,  which  happened  4t)0 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  lan^^ht  the 
Greeks  to  despise  the  number  of  the  Persian^ 
and  to  rely  npon  their  own  strengA  and  tntre- 
pirlitv.  Temples  were  raised  to  the  f;vllen  hero; 
and  festivalSjCalletlZyf^^/Wrfl,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Sparta,  in  which  freebom  youths  contended. 
Leonidas,  nv  h'' ileparieil  for  the  battle  from  La- 
cediemon,  irave  no  other  injunction  to  his  wife, 
but  after  his  death  to  marry  a  man  of  virtue 
and  honour,  to  raise  firom  her  children  deserving 
of  the  name  and  greatness  of  her  Arst  hnsbtind. 
H-rndof.  7,  c.  120.  Ac— C.  Sep.  in  Thrm  — 
Justin..  2.—  Val.  Afax,  I,  C  fi. —  Pnits.  3,  c.  4.— 

PlMt.  in  Lve.  4-  Clenrn.  If.  A  kin?  of  Sparta 

after  Arens  II.  2.'i7  rears  before  Christ.  He 
was  diiven  from  his  kingdom  by  Clenmhrotus, 
his  son-in-law,  and  afterwards  te-estahlisheil. 

LaoNmni,  a  celebniie«l  courtesan  of  Athen?^ 
who  smdted  irfiJlosophy  under  Epicuru.«t,  end 
becnrne  .me  of  his  most  renowned  pupils.  Me- 
tmdorus  shared  her  favours  in  the  most  on> 
bounded  manner,  sad  liy  him  she  had  a  aoa,  to 
whom  Fpicnms  was  so  partial,  that  he  recom- 
mended bim  to  his  executors  on  his  dying  bed. 
Leontiiim  not  only  professed  herselfa  warm  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  EpicuriM^ 
hat  sfce  eren  wrote  a  hnoir  in  support  of  then 

a^rainsf  Theopbrasins,  This  b<vik  wav  vataablf^ 
if  we  believe  the  i^aiimooy  and  cnticisoiofCi 


Ctn,  vho  praised  the  parity  and  elegniee  of  its 

tcj\e,  and  itetrahp  Atuc  turn  of  the  expranons. 
Ijeontium  hud  ano  a  daughter,  calted  Danae, 

who  inarrifd  Soplirun.  Oc.  dc  Nat.  D.  1,  c.  33. 

Lsos,  a  son  ol  Orpbewt.    Vid,  lAocorwn. 

LMmf mn,  1.  as  Alhoiiaii  ftnerai.  ,Vid. 

jMmincnm.    lyiod.  17  and  18. — Strab.  9.  

U.  Another  general  ot  Athens^  condemned  on 
aecooM  at  the  bad  suecem  vhinh  MMldcd  his 
•m»  against  Pepareihos. 

LfioTvciiinEs,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  am  of 
Mennrrs-,  <>l  ttif  InmilvDl  ilic  Proclid.r.  He  was 
set  over  the  Grecian  ileet,  and  tnr  bb  courage 
and  valonr  h«  pot  an  end  to  the  Persian  war  at 
the  famotTs  h.tttle  of  Mycale.  It  is  5*aid  that  he 
cheered  the  .spiriUi  of  his  fellow -soldiers  at  Mjr- 
cale,  who  were  anxkms  for  their  countrymen  in 
Ofceee,  by  raisin;  «  report  that  a  battle  bad  been 
fiwif  ht  at  Plaupa,  in  which  the  bertmrtaos  bad 
been  defcMtfil.  This  succpedcd,and  thoiiKh  ihe 
information  wa.s  false,  yet  a  battle  was  fought  at 
PtfllMt,  in  which  the  Qreeks  obtained  the  vic- 
tory the  same  dav  ;hnt  the  Persian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed at  Mycali".  Lt'olychides  was  accused  of 
•  capital  crime  by  the  Ephori;  and,  to  avoid 
the  punLshinent  which  his  guilt  seemed  to  de- 
serve, he  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Tegea, 
where  he  perished,  B.  C.  4ti9,  after  a  reign  of 

yeara.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Arehidamoa.  who  Miiited  the  Phocians  in 
plnndering  the  temple  of  Delphi.    Paus.  3,  c. 

7  and  8. —  lH(*d.  11.  II.  A  soa  of  Agis,  king 

of  Spann,  by  Tima>a.  The  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  was  disputed  by  some,  and  it  wasgeoerally 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alcibmdes.  He 
was  prevented  from  ascendinp  the  throne  of 
Sparta  by  Lyaandtr,  though  Agu  had  declared 
bim  upon  hift  deathbed  bis  lawful  son  and  heir, 
and  Age-silaiis  wn";  appointed  in  his  place.  C 
Sep.  in  Ases. — IHwL. — Pavs.  3,  c.  8. 

Lkpjoa  DoMfriA,  a  daughter  of  Dnwos  and 
Ani^nia,  great  niece  to  Augustus,  and  aunt  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  is  described  by  Taci- 
tn*;  i\v  ini  tniuus  in  her  manners,  violent  in  l  or 
temper,  and  yet  celebnued  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  pat  to  death  by  meaos  of  her  rival  Agrip- 
pina,  Ner<)'«  mnthrr.  lyidt. 

Linnnus.  ..-EMtwus,  I.  a  Human,  celebrated 
a.s  beini;  one  of  the  triumvirs  with  Angastus 
and  Anionv.  He  was  of  an  illuMrioos  fiunily, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was 
rcmnrknli  -'  for  hi^  ambinon,  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  narrci\vne.<9i  of  mind,  and  agreat  deficiency 
of  aiililary  abiliticit.  He  was  sent  as^ainst  Cte- 
snr*?!  m«rder''i»  and  '^ome  time  aOer  he  loapned 
with  M.  Antony,  who  had  gained  the  heail  uf 
bis  «oldiers  by  artifice,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mander by  his  nddres.<».  When  his  influence 
tmd  power  nmonsr  the  soldiers  bad  made  him 
one ofihi' If  imnnr*-,  licshowed  his  crnehv,  like 
his  :olleague«,  by  hi.s  proscriptions;  and  even 
itnll^red  his  own  brother  to  be  sacrificed  to  ibe 
datrsrr  nfthe  triumvirate.  Tie  received  Africa 
a>  his  portion  in  the  division  of  the  empire;  hot 
his  inaolence  soon  rendered  him  despicable  in 
the  eves  of  his  soldienand  of  his  colleagnes; 
and  Atigtistns.  who  wax  well  acquainted  with 
the  unoopiilarli  V  -  r  Lepidus,  went  to  his  ramp, 
and  <^iged  him  to  resign  the  power  to  which 
be  was  en.jfled  as  being  a  trimiiTir.  AAer  this 
degrndina  event,  he  siinV  inin  obscurity,  and  I 
ralired,by  Older  of  Atwostua,  to  Cercmi,  asaall  i 


town  on  the  coant  of  Latinm*  where  aa  mjag 
his  daya  in  peace,  B.  C.  13,  and  wiiere  be  was 
forgotten  aa  soon  as  out  of  power.  ihmtMy— » 

PhU.  in  Aug. — Flor.  4  r  G  uiid  7  11.  A  son 

of  J  lUia,  the  grand-daughie  r  ot  Apgustas.  Ue 
waa  iaieBded  by  Caius  as  bis  successor  ia  the 
Roman  empire.  He  commuted  aduliciy  vilh 
Agrippina  when  yuuns.    Dwn.  5&. 

LRPTiKEs,  I.  a  son  of  Hermocraien,  of  Syra- 
cnaa,  brstber  to  Dionysios.  He  was  sent  by 
hte  brother  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  ex- 
perienced so  much  success  that  he  .suok  fitty  of 
their  ships.  He  was  afterwards  deleaved  tj 
Mago,  ajid  banished  by  Dionysia*.  He  wwa 
killedin  a  battle  with  the  CanhnfrmTnir^  /n-?^. 

15.  II.  A  famous  orator  m  Aiiien^.,  ^xi^» 

.endeavoored  to  unload  the  people  trom  offte^^ 
sive  taxes.  He  was  opposed  ay  Demosthenes. 

Lrkbes,  a  Qreek  poet  of  Lobos,  wbo  floor- 
ished  B.  C.  (jOO.  Some  suppose  hjm  to  be  the 
author  of  the  UtUe  Iliad,  ot  which  only  a  lew 
versos  lenmia  quoted  by  Paus.  10,  c.  m. 

Letctpits,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  about  12B  years  before  Christ,  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  was  the  first  wbo  invoited  the 
moas  aysiem  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuum,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  explained  by  Demo 
critus  anil  Epicurus.  M:ir;\' of  I^v  !.  vj^mln  s«_'> 
have  been  adopted  by  the  modems  with  adnuBk 
tage.  Di(^enea  has  wriUea  hia  Ufe.  VuL 
Part  III. 

Leccon,  a  tyrant  of  Bosphoros,  who  lived  is 
great  intimacy  with  the  Athenians.  He  was« 
great  patron  of  the  uaeftil  anS|  and  greatly  aft- 

cooraged  commerce.   Strab.— Diei,  14 

LnnTTcniDKs.  Viti.  Ijcotvchides. 

LiBANiua,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Aotioch,  ia 
the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  eo»» 
rnted  nt  Athori^,  nr.i^  opened  a  school  n'.  Ai^ 
tioch,  which  priKiuced  some  of  the  best  arni  most 
of  the  literary  characters  of  the  age.»  When 
Julian  bad  imprisoned  the  senators  of  Aotioch 
for  their  impertinence,  Lihanitis  undertook  the 
dt'fence  of  his  fi  lli  w  ti/ens.  Someofhi.s  ora- 
tions, and  above  IGOO  uf  bis  letters  are  exiaati 
th^  discover  oraeb  afieetatioB  aad  obacttriry  or 
style.  Julian  submitted  his  writings  to  the 
jud^ent  of  Libanitts  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  the  sophist  freely  rejected  or  ap- 
proved, and  showed  that  he  was  more  attached 
to  the  person  than  the  fortune  and  j^reatne^s  of 
his  prince.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  hftA  edition  of  Libonius  .^eems  to  be  that 
of  Paris,  fol.  1606,  with  a  second  voliaac  pob* 
I ishe<l  bv  Morell ,  1  (1??.  Hit  eoiitlai  hava  bee* 
edited  by  Wolf,  fol.  1738. 

LiBERAiji,  festivals  yearly  celebrated  in  boa- 
our  of  Bacchus  the  ITih  of  March,  much  the 
same  as  the  Dionvisia  of  the  Greeks.  Varrm. 

Lreo.  A  1 1 1  nd  of  the  first  triumvimte  w  ho 
killed  him>elf,  and  was  condemn^]  af>er  death. 

LtBOH,  a  Greek  nrcbilect,  wbo  built  the  1^ 
mons  temple  nfJupiror  01vTnpin«.  HefloarialK 
ed  abont  450  y^-ars  before  the  Chri^lian  era, 

LicHEs,  an  Arcadian,  who  found  the  bvaca 
of  Orestes  bar ied  at  Tegea,  Ac.  Herodot. 

LicfKTA  Lex,  was  enacted  by  L  Licimos 
rra-isus  and  CI.  ?vluiius,  consul-  A  TJ,  C.  foT. 
It  ordered  all  the  iohahiiants  of  Italy  to  be  en- 
rolled on  the  Hat  of  citixeivt,  in  tlieir  f«?«pee> 
live  cities.— Another,  by  C.  Licinin*  Cr^^ 
SOS  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  G06.  It  transferred 
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•ke  f%hi  of  cbooikt  flksts  from  the  edll^to 

thtt  people.  It  was  pn.>posccl,  r!;il  not  pass. 
——Another,  by  C.  Licinujs  iSioiy  uie  inbuuc. 
It  forbailc  any  person  lo  possess  600  acres  of 
UocL  or  keep  autre  ibaa  lOU  head  of  iarse  catU« 
OT  fiOO  or  soMaL—— Another,  hy  P.  Oeiiiiiis 
Varus,  A.  U.  C.  515,  t  >  -.r  ;:!,.  tli,  dny  for  ihc 
celebraiiuu  of  the  Lu<Ii  ApoUin^ra  which  was 

befiwe  uncertain.  Another,  by  P.  Ueinios 

Crassus  Dives,  B.  C.  110.  It  was  the  same  ns 
Ihc  Faiuiian  law,  and  farther  reqiured  that  no 
more  than  'M  asses  should  be  spftit  atnny  table 
OQ  the  calends,  nooes,  or  nuadiute,  and  only 
three  pounds  or  fMh  and  one  of  mil  mefti  on 
ordmary  days.   None  of  the  fniits  of  the  earth 

were  forbidden-  Another,  de  sotialitiis,  by 

BC  Ueiniin  tho  eansnL  SM.  h  inpoaed  a  se- 
vere penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assem- 
bled or  frequenten  for  election  purposes,  as  com- 
ing' under  the  definition  of  ambitus,  and  of  of- 
feru|;  violence  in  some  degree  to  the  freedoQ 
and  independence  of  the  people.— Another, 
called  also  JE/v It/ w.  hv  Licinius  -x-A  JEhyWim 
the  tribunes.  It  t:uacied,  that  when  any  law- 
was  preferred  with  respect  to  anv  office  of 
power,  the  person  whopruposed  the  bill,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  in  office,  his  friends  and  rela- 
Ijons,  '•hould  Ix'  declared  inrapable  of  beill(( in- 
vested with  the  said  office  oi  power. 

LidMu,  L  the  wife  of  C.  Oneehtti,  wlio  at- 
tempted to  di<?snade  her  husband  from  hi<;  s&d'x- 
tious  measures  by  a  pathetic  speech.  She  wa^i 
derived  of  her  dowry  afler  IIm death  ofCaius. 
——II.  The  wife  of'^  Maecenas,  distini^uished 
for  conjt^l  tenderness.  She  was  sister  to  Pro- 
r(ik-ia>,  and  bore  also  iht  Dama  Of  Tetttttia. 
HortU.  2,  od.  1-2.  V.  13. 

LtciNius,  (C.)  L  atiibane  of  the  people,  eele> 
braicd  (or  the  Ponsequer''c  of  his  family,  forhi^ 
intrigues  and  abduies.  Hl-  wn%  a  plebeian,  and 
was  the  first  of  that  body  who  wa.s  raided  to  the 
otfice  of  a  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
made  a  law  which  permitted  the  plebeians  to 

share  the  consular  dignity  wi^h  tlie  patricians, 
A.  U.  C.  388.  He  reaped  the  beueiiLs  of  this 
law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  consuls. 
The  law  was  proposed  and  passed  by  LioitiiiiK, 
as  it  is  reported,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambi- 
tioas  wife,  who  was  jealous  of  hersisJer  who  had 
married  a  patrician^  and  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
hi;;her  di:;riitr  in  being  the  wife  of  a  conml. 
Lit  .  C>,  r.  :\\.—P!ul.  IT.  C.  Cnlviis  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  poet  in  the  age  of  Cicera  He 
distininiished  hiniaelf  bjr  his  eloqitence  in  the 
fnrum.  ind  liis  pootrr,  which  "^nme  nf  the  nn- 
civ'ir.s  hav-^  rompared  to  Catullus.  IIis  ora- 
tions are  Gir-.-aily  commended  by  ^ninlilian. 
SiMOC  believe  that  he  wrote  annals  qooted 
Dionysim  of  HaVeamaaMtt;  He  died  in  the 

,jf  his  ago.    Quintil. — Cir.  in  Brut. 

81.  Itf  Macer,  a  Rainrin  icrn«ied  by  Cicero 

when  prtc:  jr.  He  derided  the  power  of  his  ac- 
Ctl%r,  bnt  when  he  saw  himself  condemned,  he 
Ifrew  so  desperate  thai  he  killed  himixdf.  JHiU. 

 IV.  P.  Crassus,  a  Roman,  sent  agarnst 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  at  first 
defiratdd,  bat  afterwards  repaired  his  loHsesand 

obtained  a  complctp  vii  lory,  SiC.  V.  Caius 

Iinbrei,  a  comic  poel  in  the  age  of  Africanu^, 
preferred  bv  soma  toEnnias atid Tereice.  His 
Navia  andNe«raarp  r^-vHed  by  ancient  anthers, 
6at  of  all  his  poetry  only  two  rersen  are  pre^err- 


ed.  Aid.  Oil.— VL  Ifoeiamut,  a  Roman  wbc 

wrote  aboMt  the  !ti:<;nry  and  geo'j'raj>lty  of  Ih*' 
eastern  cououu'%  uttcu  quoted  by  Pliuy.  H#» 
lived  m  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Vll.  P.  Te- 

itula,  a  comic  poet  of  Rome,  about  900  years  be- 
ore  Christ.  He  is  ranked  as  the  fonrtb  of  the 
best  comic  poets  which  Rome  produced.  Few 
Imes  of  his  cuinpasitioos  are  extant.  He  wrote 
an  ode,  which  was  sung  all  over  the  citjrof  Room 
by  nine  virgins  dunng  the  Macedonian  war. 

Liv.  31,  c.  13.  Vill.  Varro  Muntna,  a 

brother  of  Prcx-uleius,  who  conspired  against 
Augustus  with  Fanoios  Oaepio.  and  sn&cnd  tor 
his  erime.  Horace  addresoea  h»  d  od.  10,  to 
him,  and  reeoniinended  equanimity  in  every 

situation.   Oto.  54.  iX.  C.  Flaviui  Vale- 

rianos,  a  cetebraied  Roman  emperor.  His  (k- 
ther  wa5  a  poor  peasant  of  Dalinatia,  and  him- 
self a  curmnan  soldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  His 
valour  recommended  htm  to  the  notice  of  Gale- 
rius  Maxumanus,  who  took  him  as  a  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  appointed  him  over  the  pro> 
vince  of  Pannonia  and  Rhfctia.  Constnnline, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  einpcrui^,  couried  the 
favour  of  Licinius,  and  made  his  intimacy  mora 
durable  by  giving  him  his  sister  Constantia  in 
marriage,  A.  D.  313.  The  continual  successes 
of  Licinius,  particularly  against  Maxiiniuas,  in- 
creased his  pride,  and  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  greamess  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  whose  dorirines 
Guostaaiiue  followed,  soon  caused  a  rupture, 
and  ill-fortune  attended  Licinius :  he  was  C(m- 
quered,  and  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  soon  the 
conqueror  obliged  him  to  surrender,  and  to  re> 
sign  the  imperial  pur[  (vonstaniine  ordered 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Thessalonica,  A.  D,  3!M. 
His  family  waslnvolfnd  in  his  ruin.  Theavik 
rice,  licentiotisness,  and  cruelty  of  Licinius,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  his  mi&fortunes.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  his  aversion  totally 
proceeded  from  his  ignonnee  of  Jetlers  and  the 
rusticity  of  his  edneatioo.  His  son 
stantiatKjri'  a! n  the  same  name.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Caesar  when  scatce  SO 
months  old.  He  was  involved  in  his  lather's 
ruin,  and  put  lo  death  hv  nrier  of  Conslantine. 

LiOABiL's,  CL  a  Roniiiii  pro^con.sul  of  Africa, 
after  Confidius.   In  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  interests  of  POQpef.and  was  pardoned  when 
Cesar  had  conqnered  his  enemies.  Onsaiv 
however,  and  his  adherents,  ^ycTf  delennined 
upon  the  ruin  of  Lagarius;  but  Cicero,  by  an 
eloquent  oration,  still  extant,  defeated  bis  ao> 
ru>ser5,  and  he  was  parflonetl  Hcbe«*meaf^ 
te r wards  one  of  Caisar  s  murdereis.    Cic.  pr 
leg. — PhU.  in  C<tsar. 
LiMMATiDiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diann. 
LmTicos,  one  of  the  iBdni,  who  assisMI 
Caesar  with  10,000  men.  Cos.  BtU.  G.  7,  e.  37. 

LiTHoiK*UA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Trcezene, 
in  honour  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  came 
from  C  rete,  and  were  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of 
the  sciiitious  populace,  and  ^obed  to  deal) 
Heiice  the  name  of  ibo  •olcflMiitf,  iifaMs 

Uvia  Daostt«rji,  a  oelebraied  Ronaa  1ad]r» 

daughter  of  L.  Drusns  Cdidr?nTt'v  She  mar- 
ried TiberiusCiau.lius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had 
th  ?  emperor  Tiberius  and  Drusns  Qermanictis. 
The  attachmeni  of  her  hu.sb«nd  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  was  the  beginning  of  her 
48t 
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Aognsius  ..iiA'  her  o-s  she  fled  from  ihe  danger 
wbwhthreaiene<i  her  husband,  and  be  resolved 
to  marr)'  her,  ihoti^'h  Nhe  \ras  tfn-n  prc;;nnnl. 
HerchilJreii  by  i  'ru>.ns  were  adopied  l)y  the 
emperor ;  and,  iliat  s!>e  might  make  the  succes- 
sioQ  of  ber  sun  Tiberius  more  easy  and  iizidi»> 
paled,  Ljria  is  accused  of  secrcdy  involving  in 
one  common  ruin  the  lirirs  nml  nonrest  rela- 
ticvH  of  Augustus.  She  is  al.sj  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  liu.sbnnd,  to  hasten 
the '-I'-vHtion  of  Tiberius.  If  she  was  nnxious 
for  ilic  ai.'::^randizeineut  of  her  sun,  Tibcriu.s 

E roved  ungrateful,  and  hated  a  woman  to  whom 
c  owed  hlslife,  his  elet'ation.aod  his  greatness. 
Livia  died  Id  the  86(h  jearof  herasre,  A.  D.  99. 
Tibfrins  vhowed  himself  as  tindiitifnl  aflcr  her 
death  as  t>efore,  for  he  neglected  her  funeral, 
and  expressif  commanded  that  no  honours, 
either  private  or  public,  should  he  paid  to  her 

memory.     Tant.  Ann.  1,  c.  3.  Suet,  in 

AuP  (f*'  Tih.—  Dion.  C<im. 

LiTiA  Lsx,  sociis,  proposed  to  make  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  free  citnena  of  Home.  M. 
Livins  Drusus,  wfio  framed  it,  was  foniKi  rnnr- 
deri'd  in  his  house  before  it  pas-sed.  Ano- 
ther, by  M.  Livias  Drusus  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  662,  which  required  thai  the  jadicinl  power 
should  be  lo<!)fed  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  num- 
,     ber  of  Icnights  and  senators. 

Uvios  Anoronici78,  L  a  native  of  Mama 
Omeia,  was  the  first  who  ttttemixed  to  estaMnh 
at  Rome  a  regular  theatre,  or  to  connect  a  dra- 
matic fable,frec  from  the  mummeries,  the  balUt, 
and  the  melodrama  of  the  ancient  silini.  Tim- 
boschi  asserts,  that  when  his  country  was  finally 
sobdaed  hy  the  Romans,  in  482,  Livins  was 
made  c:\ptive  and  brought  to  Rome.  It  is  j^enc- 
rally  believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave.and 
afterwards  the  (Veedroan  of  Livitn  Sttinator, 
flroa  whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  these 
ftets,  however,  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  au- 
thority more  aneient  than  the  Eusebian  Chron- 
icle. The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  bat  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Sfnedutr, 
CJalo  is  introduced  sayin?,  inat  he  had  seen 
M  Livitts  while  he  was  himself  a  youth.  Now 
^o  was  bore  in  519,  and  since  the  period  of 
youth  amon^  the  Romans  was  considered  as 
20mmencingat  fiflecn,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  protracted 
till  the  year  S9i  of  the  dty.  It  has  been  fre- 
qaentlr  said,  rbat  be  Hved  tm  the  year  M6  be- 
canse  Livymentions  that  a  hymn  composed  by 
this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  tnatyeaf, 
toavert  the  disasters  tnreatened  by  an  alarming 
prodisfy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that 
It  was  written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently 
before  Theearliestplayof  Li vius  was  repre- 
sented in  513  or  514»  about  a  year  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  firat  Pnnie  war.  Osannus,  a 
modem  German  author,  has  written  a  learned 
nad chronolofrical  dissertation  on  the  question, 
iB  wbieb  of  these  years  the  first  Roman  play 
Wts performed ;  but  it  is  cTtremely  difficult  for 
US  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  a 
.subject  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  was 
one  of  doubt  and  cootrorerf^.  Like  Thespis, 
Mid  other  dnunaHsta  in  the  eomraeneement  of 
the  thratnVnl  art,  Livins  was  an  actor,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  the  s-'e  performer  in  his 
own  nieces.  Afterwards,  however,  his  voice 
failing,  in  eonsequence  of  the  viidieaee  inristiBS 


on  a  repetition  of  favourite  {m-ssaee^.  he  inir» 
dueedaboy  who  relieved  him,  by  declaiming ia 
concert  with  the  flute,  while  he  himsclfexeoHtei 
the  corresponding  gesticulations  in  !:;e  nuno- 
logues,  and  in  the  parts  where  high  exertion  waa 
required^  employing  his  own  voice  only  in  the 
conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes,  ft  wai 
observed  that  lii'^  nrtion  trr»^w  more  iively  and 
animated,  because  he  exerted  his  wbolt-  str'engtb 
in  gesticulating,  while  another  had  the  careuut 
trunble  of  pronouncing.  '  Hence,'  cuDtiLnes 
Livy, '  the  practice  arose  of  rcci'in;;:  t.'.osc  pas- 
sages whicli  required  much  mo<Ujlaii<  u  of  the 
votce,  to  tl^  gesture  and  action  of  the  coniedian. 
Theneeftmh  the  ettstoin  so  fiir  prevailed,  tbit 
the  comedians  never  pmnounced  ary  thinj 
except  the  vers<s  of  the  dialogues:'  and  this 
system,  which  one  should  think  must  have  com- 
pletely destroycii  the  iheafrir  ilhision.C'  nlinurl, 
tinder  certain  mofliftcations,  to  sub^>t  on  the 
Roman  stage  during  the  mo.st  refined  t  crio<isof 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  uf  Livins 
increa-sihg  from  the«  performances,  as  well  as 
ff  i  'Ti  a  propitiatory  hymn  he  had  conif  sed,  and 
which  nad  been  followed  by  great  public  sac- 
cess,  a  building  was  assiguM  to  him  on  the 
Aventine  hill.  This  edifice  was  partlv  cun- 
■verted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in '.nKi'edW 
a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Liviu^  -..rote  hss 
pieces  and  (heqacntly  acted  along  with  them. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  first  drama 
represented  by  Livius  Andronicus  at  Rome  was 
a  tragedy  or  comedy.  However  thb  may  be,  :t 
appears  from  the  names  which  have  l-ecn  pre- 
served of  his  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  trairedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Pabricius  and  other  writer*,  are 
AckilUs^  AdoniSi  jEgisthus,  Ajftz.,  AndromfiUt, 
Antiopa,  Oentauri,  Bqiius  Trojanus.  Helena. 
FTermioM,  Infl,  Tjiidivs,  Prolfsilaod'tnia,  fi-- 
rerms,  7Vr«/s,  Trvrrr,  Vircf>.  Such  names 
also  evince  that  most  of  his  drama^s  were  tran»- 
lated  or  imitated  from  the  works  of  hi*  ronntn  - 
men  of  Magna  Gnrcin,  or  from  the  creit  trac^ 
dians  of  Grerrr>.  Thus,  ^«'-byIu«  wr-ile  i 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  iEgisthiis.  There  is 
still  an  A)ax  of  Sophoeles  extant,  and  be  s 
kno\<'n  To  have  ■nTitf*>n  an  Androni«»(^a  :  Sto- 
brus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Euripiries.  Four 
Greek  dramatists,  SopbodciH Euiipides,  Anax* 
andrides,  and  Philteteros,  comppwd  traf^edtes 
on  the  subject  of  Tereus;  and  Eplcharmns.  as 
well  as  others,  cho<e  for  their  comedies-  thf*  s-.-tt 
of  the  Sirens.  Little,  however,  except  the  titles, 
remains  to  ttsfhom  the  dramas  of  Lrritrs.  Th? 
lonjTPst  passage  we  possess  in  conn<»Tion,  ex- 
tends only  to  four  lines.  It  forms  part  tifa  hvmn 
to  Diana,  recited  by  the  chorus,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Tno,  ccntains  "an  animated  exhortoiion  tn 
a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chas".  an  f 
terrifies  the  vast  improvement  effeco  '  1  ••  L  - 
vias  on  the  Latin  tongue.  As  this  is  the  only 
pesage  among  the  fbjrments  of  Liviuii,  fVoni 
which  a  connceted  meaning  can  he  eli^'i'e.', 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical 
merits  from  thOM  i«rho  judged  of  them  white 
his  wTitin!»s  were  yet  wholly  extant.  Cicero 
has  pronounced  sn  unfavourable  der-i^ion.  de. 
clarir;3  that  ihev  scarcelv  dcoTvn'  n  ..n  ' 
perasal.  They  long,  however,  continued  popn- 
lar  in  Rome,  and  'wtn  read  by  the  raotbit  in 
aehocib  even  daring  tbf  Angvstan  age  of  poetnr 
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It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  during  ihai  golden  pet- 
nod  ut  iluuiau  literature,  there  prevalleda  toMe 
oorrespoDding  to  our  bl«ck>l«uer  nge,  whieh 
led  to  an  iiioruinaie  admiration  ufthc  work>  uf 
tavias,  and  to  the  bitter  coujj)laaiu»  ul"  Horace, 
that  they  should  be  extolled  as  perfect,  or  held 
up  by  old  [>edaiiLs  lo  tlic  iinluition  of  youth  in 
iui  age  when  so  much  better  models  existed. 
But  although  Livius  may  have  been  too  much 
read  in  LbeMchoois,  and  loo  much  admired  m  an 
age  Tvhieli  could  boast  of  models  so  greatly 
superior  to  his  wriiinf^'s,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
praiiic,  as  the  mveaiur  amuiig  the  llomans  of  a 
species  of  poetry  which  was  aHerwards  carried 
by  them  fomtich  higher  j.erlection.  By  irans- 
laim^  ihc  Ody&Mty,  luu,  into  Latin  verse,  lie 
adopted  the  means  which,  of  all  others,  were 
mofit  likely  to  Soaitr  and  improve  Lbe  iolani  lue- 
rature  of  bb  conntry— as  be  ihna  presented  It 
with  an  ima::;e  of  the  inns',  pure  and  perfect 
la&te,  and  al  the  same  ixmc  with  tht^ie  wild  and 
nunantie  adventures,  which  are  best  suited 
to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a  half- 
civilized  natiuu.  This  happy  influence  could 
not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugged 
Satnmian  verse,  which  led  Cicero  lo  ooBtpare 
the  translation  of  Livius  to  tbe  aaeient  ttaliites, 

which  niit^ht  l>e  attributed  lo  D.cdalu   11 

M.  Salmaior,  a  Roman  con&ul  sent  against 
tbe  lUyrians.  The  success  with  which  he 
finished  his  campaic:n,  and  the  victory  which 
some  years  alkr  be  oUaiaed  over  Asdrnbal, 
who  was  passing  into  Italy  with  a  reinforcement 
for  his  brother  Annibal,  show  bow  deaerving  he 
wax  to  be  at  the  head  of  tbe  Roman  armies. 

Liv.  III.  Titos.   This  writer,  though  nn 

qaestionably  the  greater  bistoiiaa  of  Rome, 
nas  been  bat  slightly  mentioned,  eitlwr  by  tboaa 
authors  of  his  own  country  who  were  contem- 

Erary  with  him,  or  by  those  who  succeedeii 
n;  and  we,  in  consequence,  have  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  circumstance  of  his  life. 
Hewasbom  «t  PadiTB,  of  n  consular  family,  in 
the  year  cf  Rnriii'  flO'  Tlie  place  <if  his  birth 
wa«OBe  of  the  most  ancient  and  dminguiKhed 
iwrairipftl  stale*  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  Titns 
Livins  Optntus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  fa- 
mily who  came  to  if  from  Rome ;  and  from  him 
was  dfr<tcended  Cains  Livius,  the  father  of  the 
historian.  Many  of  the  poets  and  literary  men 
of  Rome  were  brought  in  esrly  youth  to  the 
capita!.  Livy,  however,  sn'm  - '  >  have  received 
hin  early  iiMnictioD  in  his  native  city.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  oom^Boaed  8ona« 
dinl.  >*rnes  on  philosophical  and  political  anes- 
lioos,  which  he  addressed  to  Attguitus.  These 
dialoRues,  which  are  now  lost, procoreH  for  him 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  hira  free 
acces-s  to  all  thmn  archives  and  records  of  the 
state  which  mij^ht  prove  serviccabl'^  in  the  pro- 
aeeation  of  the  historical  researches  in  which  be 
was  emploved.  He  also  allotted  him  apartmenta 
in  h if  own  n  ^  "  T*  nr  p'"r\r<;  that  Livy  availed 
himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  hi^^torical  re- 
searches in  which  he  was  enp'ST'^.  We  do  not 
4«ar  that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or 
even  held  anv  public  employment.  It  ha«?  been 
eonjectnred  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Suetonius,  that  he  had  for  n  short  while  super- 

mtniii^^'l  tlif  p'^ricnli' nf '^Vui'l in'-,  who  rif?fr- 

wards  socceeded  to  the  empire.  But  though  the 


expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  inference, 
tbey  prove,  that  at  Livy'&  uiggestiou,  Claudius 
tmdenook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  histoiy 
Rome,  froni  the  death  of  Julius  Cvesar,  and  thus 
acquiifd  the  habit  ul'  iu^iorical  compusitioi^ 
which  he  continued  aiier  his  accession;  bamg 
better  qualified,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  lo  recora 
great  actions  tlian  to  perform  them.  Livy  con- 
tained lor  nearly  twenty  years  to  be  closely  o^ 
cupied  in  the  couipw>iiion  of  his  history.  Dm- 
ing  this  long  period  his  chief  resiifamce  was  at 
Rome,  or  ii)  :  s  immediate  vicinity.  Thojgli 
Livy's  great  w  ork  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
745 or  746,  he  bad  previously  published  parts  ol 
it,  from  time  to  time,  l«y  which  means  he  early 
acquired  a  hijjh  repuialion  wiih  his  country- 
men, who  considered  hiiu  as  holding  tlie  same 
rank,  in  tbe  class  of  their  historians^  wbkh 
Virgil  occupied  among  their  poets,  and  Cicero 
nmon?  their  orators.  His  fame  reached  even 
the  remotest  extremities  of  (he  Roman  empire. 
An  inhabitant  of  Cadiz  wa.s  so  struck  with  bis 
illustrious  character,  thai  he  travelled  all  the 
way  iiom  the  city  to  Rome  on  pnrpo.se  to  see 
him,  and,  having  gratified  his  curiosity,  st  ra  ighi- 
way  returned  to  Spain.  Although  bis  history 
was  compleced,  as  we  have  seen,  in  74r>,  Livy 
o<ii)iinneu  to  re>ii!«'  a;  Rome  lill  the  death  uf 
Augustus,  which  happened  in  766.  On  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  he  retaned  to  Fadna, 
where  ho  survived  five  years  loni^pr,  nnd  at 
length  dicil  at  the  place  ol"  his  bmh,  ui  770,  und 
in  the  7t>th  year  of  his  age.  Livy  is  supposed 
to  have  beoi  twice  married.  Sy  one  of  bis 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to 
v.-hn)u  ])>■  ;i-!(!rej«ed  an  epistle  or  short  in  i-ise 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  in  which,  while  de- 
livering ha  opinion  concerning  the  authors  most 
proper  to  be  read  hv  vouth,  he  says,  that  they 
ought  first  to  study  Demasthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  next,  such  writers  as  most  closely  resem* 
ble  these  excellent  orators.  AAer  his  death, 
statneK  wereereeted  to  Livy  at  Rome;  for  we 
h  nrn  frcin  Suetonius,  that  the  mad  Caligula 
had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as  well 
as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libmries.  His  more  rational  subjects, 
nevertheless,  regarded  Livy  as  the  only  hi^o- 
rian  that  had  yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  majesnr  of  expression,  rendered 
him  woTthv  to  record  fl»e  story  of  the  Romas 
republic.  The  work  of  Livy  comprehends  ihe 
whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  death  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
which  happened  in  jthe  year  744.  It  consi.sted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  142  books; 
Imt  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  thirty-five 
are  now  extant :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Livy's  history  has 
perished.  The  commencement  of  ihose  div<en- 
sions,  which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  li- 
beries of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by  which  the 
actors  on  the  g'reat  political  stage  were  influen- 
ced would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection,  andmorepbilosophie  deduction,  than 
details  of  the  war^  with  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 
nites,  or  even  of  thrwe  with  the  Canhai?inians 
and  Greeks.  Strnr  ;:i^r  reliance  mieht  also  have 
been  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  historv,  than 
on  that  by  wWch  ft  was  preceded.  The  an- 
r's  accnint  the  civil  war;  of  Marios  and 
SyUa,  of  Pompey  and  Casar,  may  have  been 
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4erif  «id  ftem  Aom  wIio  were  eyewitnesses  of 
these  destroctiTO  oootests,  and  he  himself  was 
liviog  an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of 
all  the  subsequent  events  which  his  history  re- 
corded. Both  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon 
have  declared,  that  they  woald  willingly  give 
tip  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy,  on  the  terms 
of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  It  would  lead 
into  a  field  of  discuasioD  much  tooexieiMive  to 
enter  into  any  investigation  concerning  even  a 
few  of  the  most  important  mistakes  which  have 
been  imputed  to  Livy.  Inexperienced  in  mili- 
lanr  atlairs,  niunerous  blunders  have  been  at- 
tribated  to  him  with  n^rd  to  eneanprnenia, 
circurnvalntinns,  sie:,'c.s,  and  in  general  all  war- 
like operations.  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  Sal- 
lint,  or  Diodonis  Siculus,  take  the  pains  to 
TLsii  the  regions  which  had  been  the  tneatre  of 
(he  great  events  he  commemorates.  Hence, 
aiaoy  mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  siiuatioa  of  towns 
and  the  boandaricM  of  districts.  *  Couidered 
in  this  view,'  savs  Gibbon, '  Livy  appears  mere- 
ly as  a  man  of  fetters,  covered  witn  the  dust  of 
Hislibrarv,  little  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  careless  in  point  of  geography.'  Livy,  be- 
sides, was  not  a  very  learned  or  zealous  antiqua- 
ry  ;  and  hence  he  has  fallen  into  many  errors 
of  chronology,  ai>  abo  into  mistakes  concerning 
the  aneient  manners  and  iostitiiliaos  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Into  various  inadvertences  and  contra- 
dictions he  has  been  betrayed  by  carelessness 
or  haste.  Thus,  having  di.scovered  an  inscrip- 
lioii  on  a  breaa^Uite,  wliich  was  at  variance, 
as  to  a  partieQlar  fhet,  with  the  common  nar- 
rative of  the  annnlists,  he  stntes  it  to  be  decisive 
against  them;  yet,  subsequently,  hurried  away 
by  the  crowd  of  hi.storians  whom  he  foUowea, 
he  forgets  both  himself  and  the  confidence  due 
to  the  breastplate,  ami  subscribes  to  the  accura- 
cy of  the  annalists  whose  narrative  is  falsified. 
Sometimest  when  there  are  two  relations,  by 
two  dflBsrent  authors,  varying  from  each  other, 
he  follows  the  one  in  one  part  of  his  histor)', 
and  yet  assents  to  the  other  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  the  same  incidents  are  twice 
related,  as  having  occurred  in  different  years 
— a  confusion  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  vast 
number  of  annalists  whom  he  consulted,  and  the 
discrepancy  in  Roman  chroiiok)g7,sotoe  writers 
followmg  Cato,  and  othersYarro,  who  d  isagreed 
by  two  years  in  the  epoch  whieh  they  fixed  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  Considering  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived,  the  impartiaHifvnH  sin- 
ceri^  of  Livy  passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal. 
But  though  his  youth  was  spent  in  a  period  of 
civil  war  and  violent  faction,  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  none  of  the  feelings  of  a  partisan ;  and 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  his  t«sidenee  at  Padna, 
fir  from  tne  dissensions  ami  exritement  of  the 
capital,  was  favourable  to  his  impartiality.  The 
abaolnte  domination  of  Augustus,  and  the  fa- 
vour which,  on  Livy's  arrival  at  Rome,  the  em- 
peror extended  to  him,  ini^ht  well  have  cornipt- 
eil  the  fi  ieliiy  of  a  republican  historian.  But  he 
hoDotired  the  memoiy  of  the  conquered  patriots 
in  the  eonrt  <^  the  cooqaering  prince.  The 
best  editions  of  Li\-y  will  be  found  to  be  those 
of  Maittaire,  6  vols.  12mo.  London,  1723;  <rf 
Drachenborch,  7  vols.  4to.  Amst.  1731,  ana  of 
Ruddiman,  4  vols.  12mo.  Edin.  1751. 
LocosTA,  a  celebrated  woman  at  Rome,  in  I 
4M 


the  favoar  of  Nero.  She  poisoned  Ciaudiui 
and  Britannicos,  and  at  last  attempted  tc  de* 
stroy  Nero  himself^  for  which  she  was  es> 
ecuied.   2lMil.ilMk  IS;  c  G6,*e^-AiiiL  w 

AVr.33. 

LoLUA  VkViAHk,  a  beautiful  woman,  dnv||h 

ter  of  M.  Lollius,  who  married  C.  MemmiOt 
Regulus,  and  allerwards  Caligula.  She  WW 
divorced  and  put  to  death  by  meaiMof  Agrip> 
pina.    TVurt/.  Ann.  12,  c.  1,  &c 

LoLLtcs,  M.  a  com[»nioo  and  tutor  of  C. 
Copsar,  the  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  He  was  con- 
sul, and  offended  Augustus  by  his  rapacity  in  the 
piorinces.  Horaee  Mt  addreased  two  of  Ids 
epistles  to  him,  &c.    Tacit  Ann.  3. 

LoNGiMANOs,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes,  from 
his  having  one  hand  longer  than  the  other.  The 
Greeks  called  him  Macrockir.  C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

LoNaiNns,(  Dionysitis  Cassius,)  T.  a  celebrat«l 
Greek  philosopher  and  critic  of  A  i hens.  He 
was  preceptor  uf  the  Greek  language,  and  after- 
wards minister  to  2>nobia,  the  £imoas  qneoi 
of  Palmyra,  and  his  ardent  zeal  and  spirited  ao- 
tivity  in  her  cause,  proved  at  last  latal  to  him- 
When  the  emperor  Aorelian  entered  Victorious 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  Looginns  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Airy  ofthe  Roman  soldiers,  A.  D,  STt 
At  the  moment  of  death  he  showed  him.self^reat 
and  resolute ;  and  with  a  philosophical  and  un- 
paralleled firmness  of  mind,  be  even  itpt tumid 
the  leai^  and  sighs  of  the  spectators  who  pitied 
lus  miserable  end.  Longin us  rendered  his  name 
immortal  by  his  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au- 
thors. His  txeaiiae  on  the  sublime  sives  the 
worid  leason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  oner  tkIu- 
able  compiwifioni.  The  best  editions  of  this 
author  are  that  of  ToUius,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhea. 
1G94,  and  that  of  Tonp,  8vo.  Oxcm.  1778.— -> 
II.  A  lawyer  whom,  ihouErh  blind  and  respect- 
ed, Nero  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  be 
had  in  his  po^^ession  a  picture  of  Cassia^  one 
of  CiBsar's  mnrderenk  Jm>.  10,  t.  6. 

LoNooa,  a  Gfreek  author,  who  wrote  a  nond 
called  the  amours  of  Dnphn is  and  Chloo.  The 
ai^e  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known. 
The  best  editions  of  this  pleasing  writer  are  that 
of  Paris,  4to.  17M»  that  of  YiUoiMii,  8vai 
Pari.s,  1778. 

LocAvus,  M.  AtntJBXjs,  I.  a  native  of  Cordu- 
ba  in  Spain.  He  was  early  removed  to  Boom^ 
where  his  rising  talents,  and  more  partieolai^ 
his  lavished  prai.sesand  paneg^'rics.recommen(^• 
ed  him  to  the  emperor  Nero.  This  intimacy  was 
.soon  productive  of  hooottr,  and  Lneui  was ram> 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  an  augur  and  qua^or  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  proper  age.  The  poet 
had  the  imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron;  he  chose  for  his  anqect  Or- 

^hem,  and  Nero  took  the  tiagieal  story  at 
Hobe.  Lncan  obtained  an  Oi^  victory,  but 
Nero  became  jealous  of  bis  jpoelicat  reputatioo, 
and  resolved  upon  revenge.  The  insults  to  wnich 
Lucan  w.^s  dailv  eipf'tsed,  pTr)voked  at  last  his 
resentment,  and  he  joined  Piso  in  a  conspiracy 
again.st  the  emperor.  The  whole  was  discover- 
ed, and  the  poet  had  nothing  left  bnt  to  ehoose 
the  manner  of  his  execution.  "Be  had  his  veins 
opened  in  the  warm  bath,  and  as  he  eipirod,  he 

Ertmoimced  with  g^reat  energy  the  lines  which, 
1  his  Phnraalia,  li,  3,  630—642,  he  had  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  who  died  in  the 
same  maimer  as  bimtfelf.  Soi%  have  accused 
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bimofpnsniliiiinhy  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 

and  say  Ihitt,  to  free  himself  from  the  punish- 
ment which  thrcaleiitii  hiui  he  accused  ins  own 
motbei,  aod  involved  her  in  the  crime  ol  which 
lie  wasguiitf.  Tiiiscircunutaoce,  which  throws 
an  indelible  bkx  upon  the  ebaraeter  of  Lucan, 
is  nui  nietiiioned  by  M.^me  writ'  n  ,  who  observe 
that  lit'  expired  with  all  the  tirinness  ol  a  phito- 
sopber.  He  died  in  hia  26ih  year,  A .  D.  G5. 
or  all  h:j  composition?!  none  but  liis  P/uiiMlta 
remains.  Tbiapocm,  which  is  an  account  ofihe 
civil  war^of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  is  imfini^thed. 
Opinioiis  are  various  sut  to  the  merils  of  ibe  po- 
etry. Lacaa,  to  ose  the  words  of  QuintilJaB,  is 
more  an  (»rafor  than  a  po<.'t.  He  w  rote  a  poem 
opon  the  burniuff  of  Homo,  now  lost.  It  is  said 
that  bis  wife,  Ptula  Argentaria.  not  onlv  assiin- 
ed  him  in  the  compo$iiioti  <jj  his  poem,  Sut  even 
corrected  it  after  his  death.  ScaljKer  says  that 
LiK'an  ralhiT  barks  than  ^-inp  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lucan  are  those  ol  Oudendorp,  4lo.  L. 
Bat  Vm,  of  Bentley,  4to.  priated  af  ftnwber- 
ry-hill.  IIVA),  and  of  Barbou,  12mo.  Paris,  1767. 
QuiiUU.    10. — Suet.—  Tlneit.    Ann    15,  *r  — 

Martial.  7,  ep.  '20.  II.  Ocellus,  or  UcelluB; 

an  aoeient  PjrthaKorean  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  cralmown.  He  wrote,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
a  book  on  ibe  naiiire  fif  ilie  universe,  which  he 
deemed  eierual,  and  irorn  it  were  drawn  the 
svMeni^  aibi[»ted  by  Aristotle,  Rato,  and  Philo 
/uii.Tiis.  This  work  was  first  translated  inu^ 
Laluj  by  Noi(aruJa.  Another  bouk  of  Ocellus 
on  laws,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  was 
greatly  esteemed  bv  Archjtas  aod  Plato,  a 
inM^ment  of  which  nas  been  nreservedby  Sto- 
bpr-u-;,  of  which,  however,  Ocellus  is  disputed  to 
be  the  aiiihor.  There  is  an  edition  of  Ocellus, 
with  a  1)  .1  rned  commentary,  by  C.  Emman.Viz- 
sanias,  Bononi;c,         in  4to. 

LuccETus,  L.  a  celebrated  historian.  He 
composed  histories  of  the  Social  war,  and  of 
the  Civil  wars  of  SyUa,  which  were  so  highly 
efaeemed  by  Cicero,  that  he  nrped  hf m,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  to  undertake  a  historv  of  his  con- 
sulship, in  which  he  discovered  and  suppressed 
tbe  caiu|riraey  of  Catiline.  From  a  subsequent 
Icrrr  tn  Afticus  we  learn  that  Lucceius  had 
proniisfd  to  accomplish  the  the  task  suggested 
to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  never 
was  completed— hu  labours  havins  been  inter- 
nipted  by  the  eivi)  wars,  in  which  ne  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Pompey,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
his  eh  ief  ad  VKsers  in  adopting  tbe  fatal  resolution 
of  quiffin?  Italv.    Cic.  ad  JRm.  5,  ep.  12,  &c. 

LiVv.Hfaj,  a  body  of  hor^,  ''"mpo-v»f1  of  Ro- 
mim  knighi-s,  established  bv  Romulus  and  Ta- 
titts.  It  received  its  name  either  from  Lucumo, 
ui  Etrorian,  who  assisted  the  Romans  against 
the  8abi{nes,or  fWmi  huM%,  a  grove  where  Rom- 
tilus  had  erected  an  asylum,  or  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  all  fugitives,  shives,  homicides,  dtc. 
Aat  he  m^bt  people  his  city.  The  Lneeres 
were  some  of  these  men,  and  they  were  in- 
corporated with  the  legions.  Propert,  4.  el.  I, 
w.  31. 

LdciAnus,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Samosata. 
His  ihther  was  poor  in  Us  dretunslances,  and 

Lncian  was  early  bound  to  one  of  his  nncies, 
who  was  a  sculptor.  The  employment  highly 
displeased  him ;  he  made  no  profieiency  in  the 
>rt,  and  resolved  to  seek  his  livelihood  bv  brtter 
<3seans.  He  visited  difierent  places ;  and  An- 


tioch,  Ionia,  Greece,  half,  Gaul,  and  more  par 

licularly  Aiheus,  bccamf'«:ticcessivdy  acquaint- 
ed with  the  depth  ul  his  learning  and  the  powei 

]  ol  his  eloquence.  Tlie  emperor  M.  Aureluis 
was  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  appointed  him 
register  to  tbe  Roman  frovemor  M  Egypt.  He 
died  A.  D.  180,  in  his  tKXh  year,  and  some  of 
tbe  moderns  have  ai>f erttd  lliai  he  wai»  turn  to 
pieces  by  liogs  lor  his  impietv,  particularly  for 
ridiculiTi?  the  religion  of  Cfirist.    The  work<< 

I  of  Lucian,  which  are  numerous,  and  wnilcii  ui 
tlie  Attic  dialed,  consist  panly  of  dialogues, 
in  which  be  introduces  difierent  characters,  with 
much  dramatic  propriety.  His  style  is  ea.«y, 
simple,  elegant,  and  animated;  and  he  has 
stored  iiis  compotiiiions  with  many  lively  sen* 
timenis,  and  much  of  the  Ime  Attic  wit.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Sostrates,  a  philosophei 
of  BcBoiia,  as  ai>o  thai  of  the  pbiloeiiopher  De« 
monax.  Some  have  also  attributed  to  him 
with  great  impropriety,  the  life  of  Apolkmiot 
Thyanens.  The  best  edirions  of  Lncan  arc 
that  i«f  Gmrins,  2  vols.  8vo  Amst.  1667,  tad 
llial  of  Heitzius.  4  vols.  4ta.  Amst.  1713. 
LOch'EB.  Vid.  Part  III. 
LC'ciuQS,  (C.)  I.  a  Roman  ko%ht,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  605,  at  So^»,  a  town  in  the 
Aurinifian  territory.  He  wtis  descended  ol  a 
good  family,  and  was  the  maternal  granduncle 
of  Pompey  the  Great  In  early  yooth  he  served 
at  the  sie^e  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  camp 
with  Manus  and  Jugurtha,  under  the  vounger 
Scipio  Africantis,  wnose  friendship  ana  prateo- 
tion  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  scqnire.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  from  his  Spanish  campaign, 
he  dwelt  in  a  bou<e  w  hich  had  been  built  at  the 

Imhlic  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by  6e* 
enens  Philopater,  prince  of  Syria,  whint  he 
resided  in  liis  youth  as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  Lti- 
cilius  continued  to  live  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  the  brave  Scipioand  wiseLselius. 
Thew  powerful  protectors  envied  himtosatiN 
ise  the  vicious  wfthoat  restraint  or  fhir  nf  pan. 
ishment.  In  ^i  -  writings  he  drew  a  pen  nine 
picture  of  himself,  acknowledged  his  faults, 
made  a  thmkconftssion  ofhis  inclinations,  gave 
nn  arcnnnt  ofhis  adventures,  and,  in  -hrrt,  ex- 
hibited a  true  and  spirited  represeniuiiou  of  his 
whole  life.  Presh  from  business  or  pleastire, 
he  seized  his  pen  while  his ftn^  was  yet  warm, 
and  his  passions  stiH  awalre,— wbile  elated  with 
11  I  !  !  I  !  •  ^ed  by  disappointment.  All 
these  feelings,  and  the  incidents  which  occa- 
sioned them,  he  fhithiblly  related,  and  made 
his  remarks  on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  writings  of  Lucil- 
ins  are  so  mutilated,  that  few  particulars  o(  iiis 
life  aod  manners  can  be  gleaned  ftom  them. 
Little  farther  is  known  eonceming  him,  than 
that  he  died  at  Naples,  but  at  what  age  has  been 
much  disputed.  Eusebins  and  most  other  wri- 
ters have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was  bom 
in  605,  would  be  in  the  ftllst  year  of  the  city. 
But  M.  Dacier  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must 
have  been  much  older  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  he  speaks  in  hia  satires  of  the  Licinian  law 
against  exborbitant  expenditure  at  entertain- 
ments,  which  was  not  promulgated  till  f»57  or 
658.  Locilins  did  not  confine  himself  to  invec- 
tives on  vicious  mortals,  b  the  first  book  of 
his  satires,  hr  r\ppr>ir»  to  hnre  declared  war  on 
the  &lse  gods  of  Oiynopus,  whose  plural  ly  be 
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imAtAn  ridiculed  the  simpUcitf  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  bestowed  on  an  iufiuity  of  gods  the 
venerable  name  of  father,  whicb  should  be  re- 
served fur  one.   CluintU.  10,  c.  I  — Cic.  de  Oral. 

iL—U»ral  11.  Lucinus,  a  lamous  Roman, 

who  fled  vrith  Brattn  after  the  battle  of  Phi 
lippi.  They  were  soon  after  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  horse,  and  Lucilius  .sudered  himself 
to  bs  severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the  ene- 
my, exclummg  that  be  was  Brutus.  He  was 
takaa  aad  carried  to  the  conquerors,  whose 
clemency  spared  his  life.  Pint. 

LuaLLA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Aurelms,  cele- 
brated for  the  virtues  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
debaucheries,  and  misfortune';.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  her  father  sent  her  to  Syria  to  marry  the 
emperor  Verus,  who  was  then  employed  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  Armeniana.  The 
eoojagal  Tirtaes  of  Lneitla  wet«  great  at  fimt, 
but  when  she  saw  Verus  plunj^p  himself  into 
debauchery  and  dissipauun,  she  followed  his  ex- 
■nple.  At  her  return  to  Rome  she  saw  the 
incestnons  commerce  of  her  husband  with  her 
mother,  and  ai  last  poisoned  him.  She  afler- 
"wards  married  an  old  bu»  virtuous  senator,  hy 
order  of  her  fiuber,  and  was  not  ashamed  soon 
to  gratify  the  criaiinal  aeiWBalMeaof  her  brother 
Commodus.  Thecoldnes-sand  indifference  with 
which  Commodus  treated  her  ailerwards  deter- 
mined her  oa  ravtnge,  and  she,  with  many  illus- 
triooR  senators,  conspired  against  his  life,  A.  D. 
1%.  The  plot  was  discovered,  LucilUt  was 
banished,  and  soon  afler  put  to  death  bgrher 
brother,  in  the  38ih  year  ol  her  age. 

Loaos,  a  writer,  called  by  some  Saturantius 
Apnleiiis.  He  was  b(_)m  in  Africa,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Numidia.  He  studied  poetry,  music, 
geometry,  dec.  at  Athens,  and  warmly  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  PlatosiHa.  He  ealtivated 
magic,  and  MM  Binwlas  are  aitribitted  to  his 
knowledge  nfdnrhintMiilil  i  He  wrote  in  Qreek 
and  Latin,  with  great  ease  and  simplicity  ;  his 
•tjrte,  however,  is  sometimes  affected,  though  his 
eloquence  was  greatly  celebrated  in  his  age. 
Borne  fragments  of  his  compositions  are  still  ei- 
4aat.  He  tloansdod  in  the  reiifn  of  M.  Aure- 
liOB.-— — The  word  Lucius  is  a  pmnomen  com- 
raoB  to  many  Romans,  of  whom  an  aeeooDt  is 
given  under  thiMr  family  names-. 

LOcHETiA,  a  celol>raied  Roman  lady,  daugh- 
teroTLucretius  and  wifeofTarqiitniasCollati- 
■ns.  The  beauty  and  innocence  of  Lncretia  in- 
flamed the  pa.ssionsof  Sextus.thc  son  ofTarquin. 
He  cherished  his  flame,  an<l  aecreily  retired 
from  the  camp,  and  came  to  the  house  of  Lucnv 
tia,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In  die 
dead  of  night  he  intrcxlucetl  himself  to  Lucreiia, 
who  refo^  to  hi.s  entreaties  what  her  fear  of 
shame  granted  to  his  threats.  She  yielded  to  her 
ravisher  wbea  he  threatened  to  murder  her,  and 
tosUy  one  of  her  slaves  and  put  him  in  her  bed. 
Lunretia  in  the  momini;  s^nt  for  her  husband 
and  her  father,  and,  afler  she  had  revealed  to 
dmm  the  indignities  she  had  soifered  flmn  die 
son  ofTarquin,  and  entreated  them  to  avenge 
her  wrongs,  she  .slabbed  herself  with  a  dagger 
which  she  had  previously  concealed  under  her 
clothes.  Brvtusi  who  waspreaeot at  the  uragi- 
eal  death  of  Laemia,  kindled  die  flamesi  of  re> 
•cUion,  and  the  r^'pijhlican  or  consular  govem- 
■ent  was  established  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  244. 
U».  1,  e»  S7,  ttc—Dw'Ufs.  BaL     e.  Iftr— 
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Ovid.  Past.  2,  v.  'il.— Vol.  Max,     Cl  L- 
PluL—AugmL  de  Cic.  D.l,c  19. 

LCcxiTius  CiRoa,  (T.)  1.  was  the  most  f»> 
markable  of  the  Roman  writers,  as  he  united 
the  precision  of  the  philotwDher  to  the  lire  aad 
fancy  of  the  poet;  and,  wltue  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  perfect  model  among  the  Greeks,  has 
letl  a  production  unrivalled,  (perhaps  not  lu  be 
rivalled, )  by  any  of  the  same  kind  in  later  ages. 
Of  the  life  of  Locreiias  very  little  is  known . 
he  lived  at  a  period  aboimding  with  greai  poli- 
tical actors,  and  full  of  portentous  events — a 
period  when  every  bosom  was  agitated  witb 
terror  or  hope,  and  when  it  mmt  have  been  the 
chief  study  of  a  prudent  man.  especially  il  a 
votary  of  philosophy  and  the  Muses,  i..  bi.:e 
himself  as  much  a?  possible  amid  the  .shades. 
Tfaeyearef  his  hiQh  is  tucenaio.  Accocdinf 
to  the  ehrooide  of  B«srt>i»,  he  was  faoni  in 
658,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  younger  than  Csesar.  To 
judge  from  his  style,  be  mi^beaupoiedoMer 
than  either ;  but  this,  as  appears  nom  the  ex- 
ample of  Salln>t,  ia  no  certafai  test,  as  hbar* 
(■h;iism."i  nuiy  have  arisen  from  the  imital]onof 
ancient  writers :  and  we  know  that  be  was  a 
fond  admirer  of  Eimios.  Chie  of  the  dearo^ 
perhaps  the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was 
Memmius,whu  had  been  his  .school-fellow,  and 
whom,  it  is  supposed  he  accompanied  to  Biihy- 
nia  when  appointed  to  the  government  of  that 
provmee.  The  poem  D$Hmm  Mrteni,  if  net 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  Memmius,  was 
doubtless  mocheneotiraged  by  him ;  and  Lucre- 
tius, in  a  dediflataoaexpieased  in  terms  of  man- 
ly and  elesrant  courtesy,  very  different  from  the 
servile  adulation  of  .some  of  his  great  successors, 
tells  him,  that  the  mnch-desiretl  pleasure  of  his 
friendship,  was  what  enabled  kirn  to  endnie 
any  toil  or  vigfl 

*  Ad iname virtus  Imea,  tt  nerata  vohtpuu 

Sunris  amicitia,  qxirmris  eeferre  laborcm 
Suadet,  et  inducit  nocleis  vigilare  xretuLs.' 


The  life  of  the  poet  was  short,  but  happily  was 
sutliciently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  poem,  though,  perhaps,  laot  to  give  some 
portMoa  of  il  iMir  lait  poudL  Aeeoidiafrio 
Eusebius,he  died  inthe44ih  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  own  bands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  pro- 
dooed  by  a  filler,  which  Lacilia,  his  wife  or 
mistress,  had  given  him,  with  no  design  of  da> 
priving  him  of  life  or  reason,  but  to  renew  or 
mcreasc  his  passion.  Others  suppose  thai  his 
menial  alienation  proceeded  from  melancholy, 
on  aeeooBt  of  the  calamities  of  hia  eoontry,  and 
the  exile  of  Memmius — rirciimxtances  which 
were  calculated  deeply  to  affect  his  mind.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact 
that  he  perished  by  has  own  hand.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius,  De  Jtmm  Mstara,  which  ht 
comp<^d  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  hiimal* 
ady,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  philoaophie  and 
didnetie  ia  the  iirieiett  aeeepiatioB  of  then 
terms.  The  poem  of  Lncretins  contains  a  full 
exposition  of  the  theological,  ph)'sical,and  moral 
system  of  Epicurus.  It  has  been  rtmarked  by 
an  able  writer, '  that  all  the  icUgioas  systeau  of 
the  aadeat  Pagan  wortd  were  aalartdly  pet  nil* 
able,  IKrb  the  quantity  of  fklse  opinions,  an^ 
viclont  habits  and  cereiaooies  that  u  ere  au^  • 
ed  to  than.'  He  efaaerves  ena  of  the  ha^ 
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rous  Aiiglu  Saxuns,  that, '  as  the  nalioQ  advan- 
ced in  Its  active  intellect,  it  begmn  to  be  diacatis* 
tied  with  ii$  mythology.  Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreadingalienation,  which  prepared  the 
northern  mind  lor  the  reception  of  the  nobler 
truths  ut  Christianity.'  A  secret  incredulity  of 
.this  sort  aeems  lo  nave  been  kmg  noariMed 
iaCtecece,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported 
imo  Rome  with  us  pluluso})hy  aiul  iiteraiure. 
The  nore  pure  ana  simple  religion  of  early 
Rome  was  Quickly  corrupted,  and  the  multitude 
of  ideal  ana  heterogeneous  beinji^  which  supcr- 
stitioo  ititro<tiiced  into  ihe  Roman  wor^lup,  led 
to  its  total  rejection.  This  mlideliiy  is  very  ob- 
vious in  the  writings  uf  Ennius,  who  translated 
Euhemerus's  work  on  the  Deification  of  Human 
Spirits,  wlule  Plautus  dramatized  the  vices  of 
the  failit-r  ul  the  gods  and  tutelar  deity  of  Rome. 
The  doctrine  of  materialism  was  introduced  at 
Bone  daring  the  age  of  Seipio  and  Lelius; 
and  perliips  no  stronger  prooi  of  its  rapid  pru- 
fress  aiul  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Csesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimateljr  Pontifex 
Maximum,  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  senate,  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond 
it  there  is  neither  hope  nor  jov.  This  state  of 
the  Dublic  mind  was  calculated  to give  a  fashion 
to  tne  erstem  of  Epicurus.  Acrarding  to  this 
distinguished  philostjpber,  the  chief  good  of  man 
is  pleasure,  of  which  the  elements  consist,  in 
having  a  body  free  from  pain,  and  a  mind  tran- 
qntl  and  exempt  from  perturbation.  Of  ibis 
innqnillitv  there  are,  aeeording  to  Epicurus,  as 
CXpouniitMi  by  Lucretius,  two  chift  enemies, 
aiqMrsiition,  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the 
dread  of  death.  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  en(l>-:ivour>;,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  that  the  world  was  lurmed  by  a 
UUttUtous  concoarse  of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods, 
vho^  according  to  the  popular  dteology,  were 
constantly  interposing,  take  no  concern  wliat- 
ever  in  liuman  affairs.  We  do  injustice  in  Epi- 
curus when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by  the  re- 
fined and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philoaofAy  parilied 
bjr  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious 
and  polluted  notions  prevalent  at  his  time.  '  The 
idea  of  Epicurus,'  as  observed  by  Dr.  Drake, 
'  thai  it  is  the  nature  of  gods  to  enjoy  an  immor- 
tal!^ in  thebosoin  of  perpetual  peace,  ioftnitely 
remoir  frnm  all  relations  to  this  globe,  free  from 
care,  from  .virrow,  and  from  pain,  supremely 
hapnriBthemadveSyand  neitherr^oicinginthe 
pleasures,  nor  coiusemed  for  the  evils  of  human- 
ity— thongh  perfcclly  void  of  any  rational  foun- 
dation, yet  possesses  much  moral  charm  when 
commred  with  the  popular  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  fel  icitv  of  their  deities  consist- 
ed in  thp  vilest  debauchery ;  nor  was  there  a 
crime,  however  deep  il.s  die,  that  had  not  been 
eommitted  and  gloried  in  by  ssome  one  of  their 
numerous  objects  of  worship.'  Never,  also, 
eonid  the  doctrine,  that  the  gods  taire  no  con*  1 
cem  in  human  affairs,  appear  more  plausible 
tnaa  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  when  the  destiny 
of  man  seemed  lo  be  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of 
such  a  monster  asSylla.  With  respect  to  the 
other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master— the  mortality  of  the  soul— still  ereater 
inja^ticeis  done  to  the  philosopher  9nd  poet.  It 
is  afflrmed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  Apostle,  that 
*Ife  nml  immortality  have  b'^cn  brnnclit  to  lisht ' 
or  the  gospel;  and  yet  an  author  who  lived  be- 1 


foic  Uiis  dawn  id  reviled  because  t:  asserts,  inos 
the  natural  urguiiicnis  tor  the  immortality  of  ih<t 
soul,  aliorded  by  the  analogies  of  nature  or  prin- 
ciple of  moral  reihbutiun,  are  weak  and  incon- 
ciusivo  !  iu  lacl,  how  ever,  u  is  no<  by  the  truth 
uf  the  syutem  or  general  ]>lidusophical  views  in 
a  poem,  (for  which  no  one  cansalLs  it,)  thai  its 
value  is  lo  be  estimated  ;  since  a  |HX'tical  work 
may  Ik  highly  moral  on  account  ui  details, 
even  when  its  systematic  scope  is  en  oueous  or  > 
apparently  dangerous.  I^uwiibsianding  pas- 
sages whi?h  seem  to  echo  Spinosism,  and  almost 
to  justify  criuif,  tlie  f:^ssiiii  on  Man  is  rightly 
considered  as  the  most  moral  production  ol  our 
most  mural  poet.  In  like  manner,  wher«  shall 
we  find  exhortations  more  ekHjuent  tiian  those  ♦ 
of  Lucretius,  ajjain^i  ambuuai,  anii  cruel:y,  and 
luxury,  and  lust— against  ail  theili^-honest  plea- 
sures of  the  bodv,  and  all  the  turbukoi  passions 
of  the  mind.  In  the  whole  history  of  Roman 
taste  and  criticism,  nothing  app.'rais  to  us  so  e.T- 
traordinary  as  the  slight  meniiou  thai  is  made 
of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  authors;  and, 
when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which  he  is 
spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  ixjets,  with 
the  excejition  of  Oviil.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
free-thinking  which  pervaded  his  wriiiogs,  ren- 
dered it  unsuitable  or  unsafe  to  extol  even  bis 
poetical  talents.  There  was  n  limi-.  wh'^n,  in 
this  country,  it  was  ihoushi  scarcely  liecorous 
or  becoming  to  express  high  adwirution  of  the 
genius  of  Rosseau  or  Voltaire.   Paterc.  2,  c  ' 

36  — Qtttn/i/.  3,  c.  1, 1.  10,  c.  1.  11.  auin- 

tus,  a  Roman  who  killed  himself  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Sulmo,  over  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  garrison,  seemed  to  favour  the 
cause  of  J.  Ca'sar.    Cas.  Bell.  Cir.  1,  c.  18. 

He  is  called  Vespillo.  III.  Sp.  Tricipitinus, 

father  of  Lucretia,  wife  ofCollatinus,  was  made 
consul  after  the  death  of  BrutuSjUid  soon  after 
died  himself  Roratitit  Polvmos  sueeeeded 

him.    Lir.  1,  c.  5S.—Plut.  ni  Pvf>.  IV. 

Osella.  a  Roman,  put  lo  death  by  Sylla  because 
he  had  applied*  for  the  consulsnip  without  his 
permi-ssion.  Plut, 

LrcTATiDB  Cattlcb,  (C.*)  I.  a  Roman  consul 
will)  M.Triiis.  He  assist i_'d  nis  ctpllrairu''  in  con- 
queringthe  Cimbrians.  Vid.  Cimltricum  Bel- 
turn,  ue  was  eloqiinit  as  well  as  valiant,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  consulship  which  is 
lost    Cic.  de  Or'at.—  Varro  de  L.  L.—Flnr.  2,  * 

c.  2.  IT.  C.  CatuloSf  a  Roman  consul,  who 

destroyed  the  Carthaginian  fleet  Vid  CatiUms. 

LxcvLLKA,  a  festival  established  by  theGreeks 
in  honour  of  LucuUus,  who  had  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  propriety  in  his  province. 
Plul.  tn  Zmc. 

LrcTt.i.i's,  fLnrins  T.ifiriins,)  I.  a  Roman 
celebratetl  for  his  fonilne^-s  of  lu.tur)',and  for  his 
military  talents.  Re  was  bom  about  115  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  soon  distinguished 
himsdfby  his  profleieney  In  the  liberal  am,par* 
ticularly  eloquence  and  philosophy.  Hi<:  fir«l 
military  campaign  was  in  the  Mnrsian  war, 
where  his  valour  and  cool  intrepidity  recom 
mendetl  him  to  public  notice.  His  mildness 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  admirntinn  and 
confidenr^p  of  Sylla,  and  from  thi*  ('unnexif/n  he 
derived  honour,  and  durine  his  quaestorship  in 
A«iaandpnptor»bipin  AfKea,  he  tendered  Uoi* 
■inlf  more  ron'^picnou*  ^y  his  justice,  modert* 
tion,  and  humanity.  He  was  raivd  to  the  etm  . 
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duLbip  A.  U.C.680,  and  mtrosxed  with  the  care 
•fthe  Miihridatie  war,  and  first  displayeti  his 

militan,'  talent^<  in  rescuing  his  colleagnv  f  >ii:i, 
woom  :ac  fiicJiiy  had  besiejjed  in  Cl»akeii.>nia. 
This  was  «x»n  lollowetl  by  a  celebratetl  vu  un y 
over  the  lorces  of  a:  uhrulale-,  ou  the  borders  of 
the  Graiiicu5,  and  by  ihe  conquest  of  all  Biihy- 
nia.  His  viciorirs  by  M-a  wcw  as  great  as  those 
by  land,  and  Mithridatcs  lust  a  powerlui  fleet 
aear  Lmbhoa.  Sueh  ounsidenible  losses  weak- 
ened tho  ciii  inv,  r\!ii\  Mithriilatcs  retired  with 

frecipitouoii  luwariis  Aruieiua,  to  liie  court  of 
'ag  Tigranes,  hi.s  futher-in-law.   His  flight 
wa^  perceived,  and  LucuUiw  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates with  g^at  expedition,  atid  gave  battle 
lo  the  numerous  forces  which  Tigraiu  s  h;nl  iil- 
raadj  assembled  to  support  the  cau^  of  his$oa- 
ia>lBW.  Aeeordmg  lo  toe  ezof  grated  acronnt 
of  Plutarch,  nn  less  than  lOO.fKK)  t'ant,  nnd  rear 
55,000  horse  ut  the  Armenian.^,  \osi  ilieir  lives 
in  that  celebrated  bcttte,  All  this  carnage  was 
made  by  a  Romaa  anay  amonntiDg  to  no  more 
than  IH.OOO  men,  of  whom  only  five  were  killed 
and  ItX)  wounded  duriiii,'  the  combat.  The 
taking  of  Tigranoccrtajthe  capital  of  Armenia, 
wta  ine  eonseottence  or  this  irnmortal  rietory, 
and  Liicullus  there  obtained  the  j^eatest  part  of 
the  royal  treasures.    This  coniiiuial  snoccss, 
however,  was  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces.  The  severity  of  Lucullus,  and  the  hangb- 
tincs.s  of  hut  commands,  oflcndetl  his  soldiers, 
and  displeased  his  adherents  at  Rome.  Pom- 
pey  was  soon  after  sent  to  succeed  him,  and  to 
conifnae  the Mithridaiie  war;  ami  the  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Luculhis  began  with 
acts  of  mutual  kindness,  and  ended  in  the  most 
inveferate  reproaches  and  open  enmity.  Lii- 
cullus was  permitted  to  retire  to  Rome,  and 
only  1600  of  the  soldiers  who  had  shared  his 
fortune  and  his  |t,'lorie.s  were  suffered  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  received  with  coldno!^<:  at 
Rome,  and  beobtained  with  difflcuhv  n  triurnnh, 
which  was  dc«;erx'c(1!y  claimed  by  Ins  latne,  his 
successes,  and  his  victories.   Ip  this  ended  the 
days  of  hb  glory ;  he  retired  to  the  enjoyment 
of  case  and  peaceful  .society,  and  no  lonsrer  intcr- 
e«ted  himself  in  the  commoiions  whu  h  disturfi- 
ed  the  tranquillity  of  Rome.    He  dcilicated  his 
time  to  stadioos  puisuitsuid  to  literary  conver- 
sation. His  boose  was  enriehed  with  a  ralnable 
library,  which  was  opened  for  the  -  •  virt-  ofthe 
cunouji  and  ofthe  learned.  Luculius  fell  into 
a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  hbliiS»,  and  died  in 
the  GTih  or  68th  year  of  his  age.   The  pec^ple 
showed  their  respect  for  his  merit  by  their  wjab 
to  give  him  an  honourable  burial  in  the  Campus 
jManius;  but  their  ofkn  were  rqected,  and  lie 
was  privately  bnried  by  hh  brother  in  his  estate 
at  Tusculum.    LucnlTus  has  been  i  fmired  for 
his  many  accomplishments, but  he  has  been  cen- 
tttfed  tm  his  severity  and  extravagance.  The 
expenses  ofhi^meahwere  inrymocTerale,  his  halls 
were  distinguished  by  the  diO'erent  names  of  the 
gods;  and  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted 
to  surprise  bim,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
costliness  of  a  supper  which  had  been  prey>ared 
apon  the  word  of  Lnr-ulliis,  who  haJ  inrrrlv 
said  to  his  servants  that  he  would  «ip  in  the  hall 
ofApolla  In  bis  retirement,  Lnenlras -was  fond 
of  artificial  variety ;  .TObterraneous  caves  and' 
passaaes  were  dng  under  the  hills  on  the  coast  f 
of  Campania,  and  the  sm  waltr  vat  emvqred) 


round  the  house  and  pleasore-grvund.s,  where 
ibe  fishes  Aocked  n  Micb  abondanee  that  not 

les??  than  'ift.OOO  pounds  worth  were  ^-old  at  his 
deaUi.  lii  his  public  cliaracier  Lucuiius  was 
humane*  and  oompassi  >naie.  and  be  showed  bis 
^en^e  ol  the  vicissitudes  ot  hiunao  aliaus  fay 
shedding  tears  at  the  .^ight  of  one  of  the  cities 
of  Armenia  which  tiis  N^ldicrs  re.iiir-d  lo  a-bes. 
He  wa5  a  perfect  outaer  ol  the  Ureek  ai;d  Lmhh 
languages,  and  be  employed  binseif  tor  some 
time  to  write  a  concise  history  ofthe  Marsi  in 
Greek  hexameters.  Such  are  the  sinking  char- 
acteristies  of  a  man  who  metlitateil  tlic  conquest 
of  Parthia,  and  lor  a  while  gaiasd  the  admira- 
tion ot  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  by  his  jus- 
tice nnd  modeiaiit  n,  and  who  iiii;(lit  nave  dis- 
puted the  empire  ol  the  world  with  a  Caesar  or 
a  Pompey,  had  not,  at  last,  bis  fondness  for  re> 
tireineiit  witfidrawn  him  from  the  reach  ofaoH 
biiiou.  Ctr.  pro  Arch.  4. — QiMftrf.  Ac  '2.  c.  1.— 
Plut.  in  t\tn  —Fl«r.  3,  c.  b.—Slrab  —Ayj>iatL 
in  Mitkr.  &c.—Orosius  G,  dtc^— 11.  A  CflO- 
sul,  who  went  to  Spain,  &c. 

Lr<  iMo,  ilif  tjrsi  name  ot"  TarqttittillS  Pris- 
cos,  al^erwords  changed  into Lucios.  The  word 
is  Etmrian,  and  signifies  prince  or  chief.  Pint 

in  Rom. 

LufcRCALiA,  a  yearly  festival,  f*l>served  at 
Rome  the  ISlhpf  Februry,  in  honour  of  the  god 
Pan.    It  was  usual  first  to  sacrifice  two  goats 
and  a  dog,  and  to  touch  with  a  bloody  knile  the 
foreheads  ol  iwo  iihisirious  youths,  who  always 
were  obliged  to  smile  when  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  witli  soft  wool  dip- 
ped in  milk.  After  this  the  skins  ofthe  victims 
were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  whip>  were 
made  for  the  youths.   With  these  whips  liie 
youths  ran  about  the  streets,  all  naked  except 
the  tnichlle,  and  whipped  freely  all  those  they 
met.    Women,  in  particular,  were  fond  of  re- 
ceiving the  lalhes»as  they  superstitionsly  believ- 
ed that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the 
pains  of  childbirth.    This  festirrtl,  as  Plutarch 
nientioDs,  was  first  instituted  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  she- wolf  which  snclrBed  Romulus 
and  Rcmns,    This  opinion  is  controverted  by 
others;  and  Livy,  with  Dionjrsins  of  Halicar- 
nassu.H,  observes  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  £vander.  The  name  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed fVom  the  Oreek  name  ef  Pan,  lAtctnts, 
from      ,.  a  wolf;  not  only  because  these  cere- 
monies were,  like  theLycaenn  fe^iival*,  ohserred 
in  Arcadia,  bnt  because  Pan,  as  £^od  of  the  shep- 
herds, protected  the  sheep  from  the  rn[  •  iu-  of 
the  wolves.   The  prie:>ts  who  officiaii  d  at  the 
Lupercalia  were  called  Luperei.  Augusttrs  for- 
bade any  pei^son  above  the  age  of  fonneen  to 
appear  naked,  or  to  rnn  abont  the  streets  during 
the  Lupercalia.    Cicero,  in  his  philipirs,  re- 
proaches Auiony  for  having  di^raced  the  dig- 
nity of  the  consulship  by  running  naked,  aim 
antifd  \\  ith  a  whip,  about  the  sireefs.    It  was 
during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  that 
Antony  oflered  a  crown  to  J.  Caesar,  which  the 
indignation  of  the  populace  obliged  bim  to  re- 
fuse.  Oet'A  F\uL  «,  V.  Wf.^Varr*.  Jt.  L.  5, 
c.  3. 

Lorsna,  a  number  of  priests  at  Rome,  who 
assisted  at  the  celebration  ofthe  Lupercalia.  in 
honour  ofthe  god  Pnn,  to  who?!e  service  they 
were  dedicated.  This  order  of  priests  was  tM 
•ncienl  and  fcapceWUe  €f  all  tbe  aneerdfw 


LY 
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lal  oflices.  It  was  dirided  tamt vo  lepuvte  eoW 

ie(fe>,  called  /■V^w/u' aint  (iuintiliant,  i'rvm  Fa- 
tuite  ur.d  Uuintiltus,  two  ot  their  hijgbpriests. 
The  Cornier  wereiosUinted  in  boooor  4tf  RooiQ- 
Im,  and  the  latter  ul  Remus.  1  o  these  two  $a- 
cerduial  budies,  J.  Capsar  added  a  third,  called 
trum  hiraseir,  the  JhIU,  and  this  action  contrib- 
uted not  a  Uule  to  reoder  his  cause  unpopular, 
«ndto  betray  bisambitiomud  aspiring  view8. 
Viti.  ljupcicalia.  Plul.  in.  Htmj-'iho,  Gm. 
—  Vtrf;.  .fin.  tt,  v.  f'i(>.i. 

]JDPV8,  I.  a  comic  writer  of  Bici)y,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to 
Sparta,  alter  the  destruction  of  Troy.    Ovid,  ex 

Pent.  4,  cp.  1(J,  V.  'Jo.  IT.  P.  Ru'i.  a  Roman 

who,  contrary  to  the  omeu&  marched  against  tbe 
Marsi,  and  was  killed  witn  his  army.  Hrrai. 
2,  £>at.  I,  V.  68. 

Lunula  LAriNiva,  was  the  contemporary 
aad  enemy  of  Terence,  irbo,  in  hw  i>rulogiies, 
has  satirised  his  iiqadicioas  tianslaiioBSfnNn 
Ihe  Greek 

Ex  Grteeis  ionis,  lAtinas  fccU  noH  b«mu/ 

In  pariicniar,  we  leam  from  the  prnlocrneto  the 
fkornuo,  il>at  he  wa&  loud  of  bringing  on  the 
stage  frantic  youths,  committing  all  thosa  ex- 
cesses of  folly  and  distraction  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  violent  love.  Donatus 
lia-s  atf'ordL-ii  us  an  account  of  (he  plot  of  his 
Pkasma.^  which  was  taken  from  Menander. 
Pan  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  Ihe  Heir  of 
Linne.  has  a  curious  resemblance  10  the  |^  Of 
this  pJuy  of  Luscius  Lavinius. 

LvcjEA,  festivals  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds.   They  are  the  same 

as  the  Lupe realm  of  the  Romans.  A  festival 

at  Ar-iT'i-^  in  honotirof  Apollo  Lyca-us,  whO de- 
livered the  Arrives  from  wolves, 

Lycaiobs,  iheArtherofNeobole.  He  prom- 
ised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  poet  Ar- 
cbilociis,  and  aiWrwanis  refused  to  fuUil  his  en- 
gageoDwnt  when  she  Imd  been  courted  by  a  man 
whose  opulence  had  more  influence  than  the 
fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irritated  Archilocus; 
he  wrou^  .1  bitier  Itivt  -  iive  a?aiiist  Lyenmbes 
and  his  daughter,  and  rendereid  them  both  so 
desperate  by  the  satire  of  his  composition,  that 
they  hanged  themselves.  Unrat.  ep.  fi,  13^ 
—  Ovid,  in  St.  b^.—Ari$U^t.  Rkel,  3. 

Lvascua,  a  Mcssenian  of  the  fanaily  of  the 
JEpytidne.  When  his  daughters  were  doomed 
by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, he  fled  with  them  i  i  Sj m  ra,  uriii  .Vristode- 
mitis  upon  this  cheerfully  gave  bin  own  children, 
and  9000  after  sneeeeded  to  the  throne.  J*tms. 
4,  c.  0. 

LYfuMEDKs,  I,  an  Arcadian,  who,  with  500 
chosen  nifn,  put  to  flight  1000  Spartans  and 
600  Argives,  Ac.  Ihod.  15.  II.  An  Athe- 
nian, the  first  who  took  one  ofiheenemv's  shins 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.    PhU.    Virf.  Part  III. 

Ltcon,  a  philosopher  of  Troas,  son  of  Astyo- 
«ay,  in  die  age  of  Aristotle  He  was  greatly 
esteemetl  hv  Eumenes,  Antiochns,  ^c.  He 
died  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.    Diog.  in  vit. 

Lvr.  ruiiov,  r.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of 
Corinth  The  murder  of  hi";  mother  Melisro, 
by  his  father,  had  snch  an  effect  upon  him,  thai 
he  resolved  never  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
'•een  so  wantmly  crtiel  against  his  reiatioes. 


.  This  resoliitkin  was  strtenlhcBed  hrtlitadviM 

of  Protlos,  tii.>  m.itenial  uncle;  aud  Periaoier 
i  ai  last  baiu^iied  lo  Corcyra  a  son  wiiuse  disobe> 
dienee  and  obstioaey  hsid  rendered  him  odious 
f  Cypselus,  the  eldest  s<m  of  PenaudL'i ,  being  in- 
I  capable  of  reigning,  Lyeoj>hrun  wxa  tiic  only 
!  surviving  child  who  had  any  chum  to  the  crouii 
ol  Oorioih.  But  when  the  mfirmiue$  ol'  Peri- 
ander obliged  him  lo  look  for  bissoceeasor,  Ly- 
cophiou  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while  his 
tatiter  was  there,  and  he  was  induced  to  leave 
Corcyra,  only  on  promise  that  Periander  wookt 
come  and  dwell  there  while  he  remained  mas> 
ler  of  Corinth.  This  exchange,  however,  was 
prevented.    The  ("  i  i    i  <  ans,  wlut  were  appre- 
iiensive  of  the  tyraniiy  of  Periander,  murdered 
Lycophron  before  be  left  that  island.  ASwwMl 

^.—Afistot.  U.  A  brother  of  Thebe,  the 

wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene.  Ue  assist- 
ed-his  sister  in  Murdering  lier  husband,  and  ba 
afterwards  seized  the  sovereignty.  He  wat- 
dispossessed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Plut.^ 

Diod.  10.  ill.  A  famous  Greek  poet  and 

grammarian,  born  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.  Ua 
was  one  of  the  poets  who  flonrished  onder  Pio> 
Icmy  Philadelphu.'s,  anr!  who,  from  their  num- 
ber, ubiauied  Uie  name  uf  Pleiades.  Lycophron 
died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  He  wrote  tra* 
gedies,  the  titles  of  twenty  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  only  remaining  composition 
of  this  p;)el  is  called  Casuindra,  or  Alt  raiu/rn. 
It  contains  1474  verses.  whoM  obscurity  has 
proeored  the  epithet  of  TmAroma  to  its  an* 
thiT-  It  isn  mixture  of  prophetical  eflu.sions, 
winch,  as  he  supposes,  were  given  by  Cassan- 
dra during  the  Trojan  war.  The  best  editions 
of  Lycophron,  are  that  of  Basil,  ISlt'..  fol.  en- 
riched with  the  Greek  commentaryofTzet7.es: 
that  of  Canter,  8vo.  apud  Commelin,  1596 ;  an  (I 
that  of  Potter,  fol.  Oxon.  im  Ovid,  in  Jb. 
633.— Stafc  &  8flv.  3. 

LtcOrib,  a  freedwoman  of  the  senator  Vo. 
himnias,  also  called  Cytheris,  and  V&lumnia^ 
from  her  master.  She  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  intrigues.  The  poet  Gallus  was 
greatly  enamoured  of  her,  and  his  friend  Vir- 
gil comforts  him  in  his  lOth  eclogue,  for  the  loss 
of  the  favours  of  Cytheris,  who  followed  M. 
Antony's  camp,  and  was  beeooie  the  Aspasia 
of  Rome.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however, 
prevailed  over  those  of  Cytheris,  and  the  on- 
fortunate  courtesan  lost  the  fttTonrs  of  Antonr 
an<l  of  all  the  world  at  the  same  time.  Lycoris 
was  originnlly  a  comedian.  Vire.  Ed.  10.— 
fh  uf  4  .  !  y.v.  537. 

LtcoaTAa,  the  father  of  Polybios,  who  Hoar- 
fihed  B.  O.  IM.  He  was  ehosen  aebertl  of  tlw 
Arhxan  league,  and  he  rercngM  the  deadi  of 
Philopopmen,  &c.  Plul. 

LTCURoini:s,  annnal  days  of  soteniDRjF  Ip* 
pointed  in  honour  of  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta, 

 The  patninvmic  of  a  son  of  Lvcurgns, 

Grid,  in  It  v  r>(l3. 

LrcoROvs,  I.  an  orator  of  Athens,  samamed 
SHs,  in  the  age  of  DefBoaawiias,  fiuiotistirMa 
jnstice  and  impartiality  when  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  thirty  orators 
whom  the  Athenians  refused  to  deliver  opto 
AleTander.  Some  of  his  orations  are  extant. 
He  died  about  330  years  before  Christ.  Di^ 
IB.  11.  A  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  son 

of  kiDf  EonoiBas,  and  brother  to  Polydecteib 


BestCQ  :eded  bis  brother  on  ihc  Spartou  throne; 
but  when  he  saw  Uiat  ibe  widow  of  FolyUectes 
was  pregaant,  be  reiased  to  marry  his  brother's 

widow,  who  wished  to  strengthen  hwn  on  his 
throae  by  dc:>troying  her  uwn  &on  Charilaus, 
and  leaving  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  ol 
the  crown  I'lie  iiu.':,'riiy  with  which  he  acted, 
when  guaidiau  oi  in>,  nephew  Cbanlau.s,  united 
with  the  disappoint ment  and  the  resentatent  of 
Ihe  queeo,  raised  him  many  eaemies.  and  be  at 
last  yielded  to  their  salire  and  makvMence,  and 
retired  to  Crete;  but  he  retariiei!  home  ni  the 
earnest  Nolicitaiioo&  of  his  counirymeu.  The 
disorder  which  rrigiwd  at  Sptnn  induced  him 
to  reform  the  government ;  and  the  more  etTec- 
tually  to  execute  bis  undertaking,  he  bad  re- 
course to  the  orui-le  of  Delphi.  He  was  re- 
oeiTed  bv  the  priestess  of  tl:^  god  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  his  intentions  were  wannly 
approved  by  the  diviliily.  and  he  w:i.s  ca]1e>l  ibe 
ihend  of  gods,  and  himself  lather  god  than  man. 
AAer  .such  a  reception  from  the  most  celebrated 
crack*  of  Greece,  Lyciirgus  found  uo  dilBculty 
in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  stale,  and  all  were 
equally  anxious  in  promolinga  re  volution  which 
had  received  tJiesaactioaof  heaven.  This  hap- 
pened 884  yean  befbre  the  Christian  era.  Ly- 
curgos  first  established  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  2d  senators,  whose  authority  pre- 
served the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  main- 
tained a  ihi!'  and  just  equilibrium  between  the 
kin^  atui  the  people,  by  watching  over  the  in- 
trusions of  the  former,  and  checking  the  sedt- 
Ijou  eouvulsioos  of  tiie  latter.  AU  distinction 
was  destroyed ;  and  by  makini;  an  eonat  and  im- 
partial  division  of  the  land  ant  ing  the  members 
of  Ibe  commonwealth,  Lycurgas  banished  lux- 
ury, and  encouraged  the  useAu  arts.  The  use  of 
TTionev,  either  of  golil  or  silver,  was  forbidden; 
and  the  intro<)uuiion  of  heavy  brass  and  iron 
coin  brought  no  temptations  to  the  dishonesl,and 
left  everv  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  ef- 
fects without  any  fears  of  robbery  or  violence. 
All  the  citizens  dined  in  common,  and  no  one 
had  greater  claims  to  indulgence  and  luxury 
than  another.  The  intercourse  of  Sparta  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden,  and  few  were  per- 
mitted to  travel.  Tbe  youths  were  intrustcil  to 
the  public  master  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
their  seventh  year,  and  their  education  was  lef\ 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  laws.  They  were  taught 
early  to  think,  to  answer  in  a  short  and  laconic 
manner,  and  to  excel  in  sharp  repartee.  They 
were  instracted  and  enoooraged  to  carry  things 
by sniprise,  but  if  ever  the  theft  \va<!  disoovired, 
they  were  subjefted  to  a  severe  punishmen!. 
Lycargus  was  happy  and  succeanbl  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcmg  these  laws,  and  bv  his 

Srudence  and  administration  the  face  of  affairs 
iLaoeilTmon  was  totally  changed,  and  it  save 
rise  to  a  set  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity, tbehr  fortitude,  and  their  tnacnanimity. 
After  this,  Lvcurgns  retired  from  Sparta  to  Del- 
phi, or,  according  to  others,  to  Crete ;  and  before 
nis  departure,  he  bound  all  the  citizens  of  Lace< 
dTtnon  by  a  solemn  oaih,  that  neither  th^v  nor 
Iheir  po«teritv  wonhl  alter,  violate,  or  abolish 
the  laws  which  he  had  established  before  his 
irtoro  He  soon  after  put  himself  to  death, 
and  he  ordered  hvn  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  tbe 
sea,  fearfnl  l^^st,  if  th  -v  were  carried  to  Sparta, 
*JiC  citizens  should  call  themselves  ireed  from 


the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  empowered 
to  make  a  revoluuou.  The  wLsdom  and  tiic 
good  effect  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  have  been 

nrmly  demonstrated  ai  Sparta,  where,  for  700 
years,  they  rcmaiued  jn  lorc>^ ;  but  the  iegisla- 
lor  has  shown  himself  inhumane  in  ordering 
mothers  to  destroy  sucli  ol  their  cliiidren  wiiose 
feebleuess  or  dtloi  may  la  ihcir  youth  seemed  lu 
promise  incapability  ol  aciioii  in  inuiurer  years, 
and  to  become  a  burden  to  the  siaic.  Ui»  r«|- 
ulations  about  marriage  must  necessarily  be 

censured,  and  no  tru'-  cunjuyal  t'elicity  caa  be 
expected  from  the  union  ol  a  man  with  a  person 
whom  he  perhaps  never  knew  before,  and  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  choose  in  a  dark  room, 
where  all  tbe  marriageable  women  in  the  stale 
assembled  on  stated  occasions.  Lyi!urgu>  has 
been  compared  to  Solon,  the  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Athens;  and  it  nssbeen  judiciously  ob- 
served, that  the  I'  lnn-'r  u'ai  r  hi.- citizens  inarals 
conformable  to  the  Uwa  wlucu  he  had  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  lat'.er  had  givea  the  Atbe> 
mans  laws  which  coincided  with  their  customs 
and  manners.  The  office  of  Lycurgus  de- 
manded resolution,  and  he  showed  himself  in* 
exorable  and  severet  In  Solon  artifioa  was  re* 
quisite,  and  be  showed  himself  mild  and  even 
volupiuoms.  The  moderation  of  Lyi  ur^'us  is 
greatly  commended,  particularly  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  treated  with  the  greatest  human- 
ity and  confidcnrc  Alcandcr,  a  yoiith  who  had 
put  out  one  of  his  eyes  in  a  seditious  tumult. 
Ljreurgus  had  a  son  called  Antiurus,  who  left 
no  issue.  The  Lacedxmonians  showed  their 
respect  for  their  great  legislator  by  yearly  cele- 
brating a  festival  in  his  hoiiiuir, called  Lycur- 
gidse  or  Lycurgides.  Tbe  uiiroiluction  of  money 
into  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Aiw 
chidiunu'5,  was  one  of  tlie  principal  causes  which 
corrupted  the  innocence  of  the  Laccdu;mouiaaai 
and  rendered  ibem  the  prey  of  intrigue  and  « 
faction.  The  laws  of  Lycurens  were  abrogated 
by  Philopcemen,  B.  C.  188,  but  only  for  a  little 
lime,  as  they  were  soon  after  rc-esiablishetl  by 
the  Romans.  PluL  in  vitd.—jHst:-»  3,-  c  i, 
itc—SHir^.  8,  10,  15.  Ac.—lHtmft.  Hal.  9l— 
Paw.  3,  c.  2.    Vid  Part  111.  ' 

Lrcus,  an  uthcer  of  Alexander  in  the  interest 
of  Lysimachus.   He  made  hiniself  master  of 
Ephesus  by  the  treachery  of  Andron,  dec* 
lV(rn.  .•>.    \nd.  Part  I.  aiid  III. 

LronAMis,  I'l  Lvr.nvMi  s,  I.  a  g'-ncrnl  of  the 
Cimmerians,  who  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Sardis,  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes  king  of 

Lvdia.  Callim.  TI.  .\n  alhlftc  of  S\'rac'i<;'?, 

the  father  of  Artemisia,  the  celebrated  queen 
of  Ilalieamassus.    Hermht.  7,  c.  W. 

Ltncebtk,  a  noble  family  of  Macedonia, 
connected  with  the  royal  faniily.  Jtislin.  11,  c 
2,  &c. 

LvNCErrss,  (Alexander,)  a  -son-in-law  ol  An* 
tipa  er,  whoeanspired  a^io-st  Alexander  and 

was  put  to  death.    Curt.  7,  &c. 

Lysasder,  1.  a  relebrated  general  of  Spartn, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
drew  Rphesus  from  the  interest  of  Aihen'i.  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cyrus  the  voun.rer. 
He  gave  battb'  tn  the  Athenian  fleet,  con<istin2 
of  1*20  .ships,  at  ./Eu'o^potainas,  and  destroyed  it 
all,  except  tnree  «hips,  with  wnidi  the  enemv^ 
cenernl  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyp?us.  In 
this  celebrated  battle,  which,ha|>pcned  4ui/ei  is 
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D«tort  the  OhrfeUan  era,  the  Athentan^^  lost 
SOUO  ncSi  and  u  nh  tht-m  tlu-n  empire  and  in- 
fltteooe  among  the  neighbouring  states.  Ly- 
MUider  well  knew  how  to  ta)fe  advantage  of  his 

victory,  and  the  lullowing  year  Alht'ti*;,  worn 
out  by  a  long  war  of  27  years,  and  discouragcil 
b)r  itk  omlbrtanes,  gave  itsell'  up  to  the  power 
ol'the  enemy,  and  coOMnted  to  destroy  the  Pi- 
naas,  lo  deliver  up  ail  its  ship,  except  12,  lo 
feeall  all  those  whdiiad  been  banished  ;  and,  in 
slion,  to  be  submissive  in  etrery  degree  to  ibe 
fwver  ofLMedsmoo.  Besides  lliese  humilia- 
ting conditions,  the  povernmeni  of  Athens  wns 
totally  changed,  and  30  lyranis  were  set  over  it 
by  Lysander.  This  glorious  :«uccevs,  and  the 
bonoar  of  haring  put  an  end  to  ihe  Feloponne- 
sian  war,  increased  the  pride  of  Lysander.  He 
had  already  boLruii  Id  {mve  hi-  «;iv  lu  universal 
power,  by  establishing  aristocracy  in  the  Gre- 
cian citlet  of  Asia,  and  now  he  attempted  to 
make  thf  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  aiiibitiuii  he  used  prudence  and  arti- 
fice; nnd  as  he  could  not  easily  abolish  a  form 
of  goverameai  which  ages  aau  popularity  bad 
'  confirmed,  be  had  recotine  to  the  asastance  of 
the  giHls  His  attemjit,  however,  to  corrupt  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Do<iona,  and  Jupiter  Ammon, 
proved  inelfectual ;  and  he  was  even  aoeiMed  of 
n*ing  bribes  by  the  priests  of  the  Libyan  temple. 
The  sudden  declaration  of  war  a^^ainst  theThe- 
bans saved  him  from  the  accusationsof  his  ad- 
Tersaries,  and  he  was  sentftpgeiber  with  Paa- 
sania«,  a^  inst  the  enemj.  The  plan  of  hb  mili- 
tary  op<T:iti<tns  was  dificovcrcd,  and  the  Haliar- 
lians,  whase  ruin  he  secretly  meditated,  attacked 
hitn  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  te  aMoody 
ba'rle  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  391 
Vlmis  befure  Christ.  Hi.s  body  was  recoveretl  By 
bis  colleague  Pausanias,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
pomp,  his  amotion,  and  intri^es,  he  diedez- 
iremolv  poor,  and  his  daughters  were  rejected 
by  two  o])tilent  citizens  of  Spana,  to  whom  they 
bad  been  betrothed  durin^rtbelininftlielrftther. 
This  bf  haviour  of  the  lover;  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  protected 
from  injury  the  children  of  a  man  whom  they 
bated  for  his  sacrilege,  his  contempt  of  religion, 
and  bi9  perfidy.  The  rather  of  Lvsander,  wnose 
name  was  Aristoclites  or  Aristocrales.  was  de- 
•cendcd  irora  Hercules,  though  not  reckoned  of 
the  race  of  the  Heraclida.  Plui  »f«  C.  iNVp.  in 

vHa.—  D%(hl.  13.  IL  A  grandson  of  the  great 

Ly>an.Ier.  Paxis.. 

LvsANniu,  a  daushter  of  Ptolemy  La^us,  who 
marned  Agathocle8|  the  son  of  Lrsimachnat. 
She  was  permeated  by  Arslnoe,  ana  fied  to  Se- 
lene us  for  protection.    Pnus.  1,  c.  9.  d:c. 

Lf  MAS,  a  celebrated  orator,  .son  of  Ccphalas, 
a  native  of  Syracuse.  His  father  left  Sicily  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Lvsias  was  born  and 
carefully  educated.  In  his  15ih  year  heaccoiu- 

?inied  the  colonv  which  the  Athenians  sent  to 
barium,  and  after  a  looff  residence  there  he 
retamed  borne  in  his  47lb  year.  He  disHn- 
puished  him.self  by  his  ehxpten'^c,  and  hv  the 
simplicity,  correctness,  and  pnritv  of  his  ura- 
tfoos,  of  which  he  wrote  on  less  than  43>,  ac- 
r-»rdins  to  Plutarch,  though  the  nninher  mav 
with  more  probahilitv  be  reduced  lo  030.  Of 
tncse  3^4  are  extant,  the  bast  editions  of  which 
•re  that  of  Taylor,  6ro.  Cantahe  1740^  and  that 


of  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo.  Parl^?,  1783.   He  died  in 

the  ^Ist  year  of  hi.s  age,  37b  years  befoie  the 
Cbrurtioii  era.  PlMi.  dc  Urat.—Cic.  4e  Brut 
4e  OnU.—QitintU.  3,  Ac-^Diog.  3. 

LYsici.Es,  an  Athenian,  sent  with  Chares  in 
to  iia^oua,  to  stop  the  conquests  of  I'hilip  ol 
Macedonia.    He  was  conquered  at  Cha-ronaea, 
and  sentenced  to  death  for  his  ill  conduct  there 

LYtiMACHCf,  I,  a  son  ol  Agaihocles,  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  he  made  himself  master  of  part  oi' 
Thrace,  where  he  built  a  town  which  he  called 
Lysimachia.  He  sided  with  Cassander  and  Se« 
leucus  against  Aniigonus  and  Demetrius,  and 
fought  with  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ip- 
sos.  He  aPerwards  siezed  Macedonia,  after 
expelling  Pyrrhtis  from  the  throne,  B.  C.  996; 
but  his  cruelty  rendered  him  txlious,  nnd  the 
murder  of  his  son,  Agaihocles,  so  offended  his 
subjects,  that  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  re- 
volted from  him,  and  abandoned  the  kingdom. 
He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  and  declared  war 
against  Seleucus,  who  had  given  them  a  kmd  re- 
ception. He  was  lulled  in  a  bloody  baule,  281 
years  befbre  CbrisL  in  the  80th  year  of  bis  age, 
and  his  body  was  foimd  in  the  heaps  of  slain 
only  by  the  fidelity  of  a  little  dog,  which  had 
carefullv  watched  near  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
love  ann  respect  of  Lysiniach us  for  his  learned 
inasier  Calhsthenes  proved  nearly  fatal  lo  him. 
He,  as  Justin  mentions,  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  a  hungry  lion,  by  order  of  Alexander, 
for  having  given  Calliatbenes  noisoo  to  save  hit 
life  from  ignominy  and  insult  ;  and  when  ib« 
furioi|s  animal  darted  upon  him,  he  wrapped 
his  hand  in  his  man|le,  and  boldlythrust  it  into 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  by  twisting  his  tongue, 
killed  an  adversary  ready  to  devour  hitn.  1  his 
act  of  courage  in  his  self-defence  rocornincnded 
him  to  Alexander.  He  was  pardoned,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  (nr  the  monareh.  Jkma.  15,  c. 

3,  Sic—Piod.  10,  Ac— Paw.  1,  c.  10.  II. 

An  Acarnanian.  preceptor  to  Alexand<  r  the 
Great.  He  usea  lo  call  himself  Phoenix,  his 
pupil  Achilles,  and  Philip  Feleoa.  PUU,  »» 
Akx. — Justin.  15,  c.  3. 

LYsii  n;s,  a  famous  statuary  of  8icyon„  Ht 
was  originally  a  whitesmith,  and  afterw«idt 
applied  nimself  to  painting,  till  his  talents  and 
inclination  tauchl  nim  that  he  was  born  to  excel 
in  sculpture.  He  flourished  about  325  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  Ibe  age  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great.  The  monarch  was  so  partial 
to  the  artist,  that  he  forbade  any  sculptor  but 
Lysippus  to  make  his  statue.  Ly.sippus  excel- 
led in  expressinK  the  hair^and  he  was  the  first 
who  made  the  bead  of  bis  statues  less  large, 
ami  the  hiTdv  smaller  than  usual,  that  they  might 
api>ear  laHer.  This  wasobserved  by  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  artist  gaw  for  answer,  that  bit 
predccevsors  had  repreaeattd  neo  in  their  na« 
tural  form,  but  that  he  represented  them  such 
^•5  they  appeared.  Ly^ifipus  made  no  less  than 
600  Staines,  the  most  admired  of  which  wert 
those  of  Alexander;  one  of  Apollo  of  Tarai* 
turn,  10  cubits  hiph;  one  of  a  man  coining  out 
of  a  bath  with  which  Aerippa  adorned  his 
batbKt  one  of  Soetates;  and  those  of  the  9i 
horsemen  who  were  drowned  in  the  Granicns. 
These  were  so  valued  that  in  the  age  of  Ausrns- 
tiis  thev  were  bought  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
PbU.  %n  Akz^Cic  in  BnU.  c  lU,  Hr. 
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t,c.  148  — 37,  c.  7^Mk.  1,  «.  II— 

Oorat.  2,  ep.  1,  ».  240. 

LvsisriiATLs,  a  bruiher  of  Ly^uppus.  lie 
Va«  the  r'tivt  utisl  whoever  made  aHatoewiUi 
wax.   i'/iii.  3i,  c  »,  I.  35,  c.  12. 

hL 

Macar,  a  son  of  Criasius  or  Crinacas,  ibe 
6m  Greek  vrho  led  a  coloay  to  Lesbos.  His 
four  sons  took  possession  of  the  fottr  neighboitr- 
ing  isluiiils,  Chi.)>.  Siiii  r-,  Co-,  aii'l  Rlioiios, 
which  were  called  ilie  »eui>  oi  ui>;  Macares  or 
the  blesiied  (iiavm,  baUtts.)  DLo'd/s.  HoL  Iw— 
Bamrr.  11.  21— Diod.  ^.—MeU  2,  c.  7. 

MicAHK';>,  a  !>t)ti  of  .fiolus,  wlio  delxiuciif  l 
111-  sis;  r  ( 'aii:ir.',  ind  had  a  sou  by  her.  Ttie 
l;ii!u  i  ,  itii^  iolorirur:!  iifihe  incest,  ordered  (he 
chil  i  In  he!  cxpiHttl,  and  sent  a  Rwordto  bis 
daiii,'lif.t*r.  .iiid  c :»inmanded  licr  lo  destroy  her- 
seil.  M  v?;iieiis  fled  lo  Delphi,  uiiere  he  became 
priest ol  A imUo.  Ovid.  .McLHeroiJ.  II, in M>.^. 

MACBOokiciTM  BfiLLUM,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Romans  againtit  Phihp,  king  of  Maeedooia, 
some  few  months  al'ter  tlie  second  Panic  war, 
B.  C.  '200.  The  ctii":*?  of  this  war  originated  in 
the  hostilities  whicn  I'h  ilip  had  exercised  against 
the  Achxans.  the  friends  and  allit-s  of  Rome. 
The  consul  Flaminuis  lui  l  ihc  cure  of  the  war, 
aad  he  '  .  nirjiiort'd  Ph  ilipj in  the  confines  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  afterwards  in  Tbessaly.  Tbe  Mace* 
doaian  fleets  were  abo  defeated;  Euboea  was 
taken  ;  and  Philip,  al\er  coniinnal  losses,  sued 
for  peace,  which  wa.s  granted  him  in  the  fourth 

Kar  of  tbe  war.  The  ambiiion  and  cruelty  of 
tnim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip,  soon 
im'tnteil  the  Romans.  Another'wnr  wa-s  «n- 
dcnanfii.  ;n  which  the  Romans  suffered  two  de- 
feats. This,  however,  did  not  discourage  them: 
Paolus  Emilias  was  ehosen  oonrai  in  the  flOth 
year  of  his  ac^e.  ftnd  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  war.  He  came  to  a  eeneral  engagement 
pear  tbe  eit?  of  Padua,  and  90,000  of  the  Ma- 
eadoQian  soldiers  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  decisive  blow  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  had  alr<?adv  continued  for  ihrc*-  years, 
vears  before  the  Christian  era.  Perseus, 
and  ni%  mns  Philip  and  Alexander  were  taken 
pn<>nn.-'r=:.  r\nd  carried  to  Rome  to  ndnrn  the  tri- 
umph ui  the  conqueror.  About  filleen  years 
after,  new  .seditions  were  raised  in  Macedonia, 
and  tbe  false  pretensians  of  Andriscus,  who 
ealled  himelf  the  ton  of  Perwns,  obliged  tbe 
Romans  to  send  an  army  to  qiiell  the  comrao 
tions.  Andriscos  at  lir!»i  obtaineil  manv  con- 
mderabte  advanOtgesover  the  Roman  forces,  till 
at  last  he  was  conquered  and  delivered  lo  the 
consul  Matelhis,  who  carried  him  lo  Rome. 
After  thesp  ■oiii'n^tions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  third  Macedonian  war,  Maeedonia 
was  finally  redoeed  into  a  Rohmd  province,  and 
governed  by  a  regular  proconsiiti  «boal  14B 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

MiCEixiMfcda,  a  samame  eriven  to  Metellus, 
firom  his  conquests  in  Maeedonia.  It  was  also 
eiven  to  snch  aa  had  obtained  any  victory  in 
Uiiit  province. 

MtCBB.  There  appears  to  have  been  two 
poeit  wbohore  the  name  of  Maeer,  dnring  the 
Aagtisran  n?-".  h  th  of  considerable  note  and 
both  friends  of  Ovid.  The  elder,  called  .£mi- 
Mm,  who  was  bora  at  Verona,  WM  of  SNatar 
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age  than  Ovid,  though  be  sometimes  coodt* 
scendcd  to  read  his  workh  to  his  youthful  frtend. 
These  were  poein.s  on  birds  and  serpents,  and 
on  the  viruK'N  v-l  djl^i-reni  v)rLs  ol'  i)c;tjs.  i  h»?y 
were  written  in  hixaaieters,  and  were  duefly 
translated  from  Nicander,  a  Onr\t  poet  of  C<^ 
lophon.  Macer  also  coni|tosc  1  r\  ■  :'  <;e,  entr.led 
'jyicriaca,  on  wild  auiitmts,  liom  whu.b  i»kuu- 
rus  and  others  have  saved  about  half  a  dozen  of 
verses.  Nonius  Maroellos  adds,  ibat  he  wros- 
a  I'heogony,  from  which  he  cites  a  single  li.ie. 
Ho  also  published  a  book  un  t!ie  subject  of 
Bees;  but  it  is  not  ccnaiu  whether  this  work 
was  in  prose  or  in  ven>e.  Tibnllae  inscribed 
one  of  his  ele^'ics  to  ihis  Placer,  on  tx:r<tsiono| 
ttis  setting  out  ua  sumc  railiiary  exj'cdujuu.  It 
would  appear  that,  at  his  departure  from  Rome, 
Macer  nad  boosted  Uuu,  liowem  deeply  be 
seemed  involved  in  the  snares  of  love,  yet  his 
hcTirt  was  free,  and  that  he  now  only  paiiied  fof 
nnlttary  fame.  Bui  Tlbullus  addies-t  >  Cupid, 
bids  him  follow  Macer  to  the  field,  and  threat- 
ens, that  if  be  did  not  bring  him  beck,  be  woaUl 
himself  desert  the  serrice  of  love,  and  forget  his 
fondness  for  the  fair,  atnid  the  various  du.ie-  f 
a  soldier.  It  is  probable  ihat  Macei  iiever  re- 
turned from  this  expedition,  since,  acr.irduif:  to 
the  Eu.sebian  Chronicle,  he  died  m  737,  dunnur 
the  consulate  of  Furnius  and  Silanus.  As  his 
death  look  place  in  that  year,  he  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent poet  from  the  Macer  to  whom  Ovid  ad* 
dressed  one  of  his  epistles  iVom  Pontns,  which 
was  not  written  till  nflcr  hi.';  banishment  to  th.il 
country,  in  7G2.  With  this  second  Macer  Ovid 
had  travelled  in  his  youth  throogh  Ibe  differeni 
cities  of  Asia  and  Sicily  i— 

Te  duee  wia^niJSeas  JUUt  penfeamtu  vHtft 
TVMAms  «i#  tMiKy  If  Aicf  iisto  { 


Macer  was.the  anOior  of  one  of  those  numeio  j!( 

poerns  on  the  Trojan  war.  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Horturi  ParaUponutui. 

TV  canis  tzUmo  qnicguid  restabat  Homero, 
Nk€afiwn$9iimiA  TVisfM  Mtis  nuts 


In  thi^  j  i  '-fi  he  followed  the  liistoric  'irdcr  "f 
events,  beginning  with  the  departure  oi  the  fc- 
pedition  IromOreeee,  and  ending  with  the  co 
menccmentof  the  wrath  of  Achillea — interoiia- 
gling  with  the  heroic  part  of  the  composition  i 
?reat  number  of  love  adventures,  as  those  vf 
Paris  and  Helen,  of  Proteailausaod  Laudamix 
whieh  occnrred  preyfons  to  the  riege  of  Tniy, 
or  immedialelv  after  its  commenceraent.  Orii 
TVtrf,  4,  el.  10,  V.  44.  ex  Ptnd.  2,  ep.  10.— 

Quintil.  10,  c.  1.  L.  Claudiiia,  a  pro*prsetor 

of  Africa  in  the  reic^  of  Nero.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  wa.s  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Qalba. 

MicRAoN.    Vid,  Part  HI. 

MicaiiMos,  (Titos  Fnlvins  JaUns),  an  Egyn* 
tisn  of  obscure  binh,  who,  from  a  private  sol- 
dier, rose  to  Ihe  highest  command  in  the  army, 
and  prodaimed  himself  cmperorwhen  Valerian 
had  been  made  nri.soner  by  the  Persians,  A.  D. 
9fi0.  When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for  a 
vearin  th-'  f  v.  rn  parts  of  the  world,  Macrta* 
nns  marched  towards  Rmne,  to  crush  Qallienns, 
who  had  been  peoelaiined  emperor.  Bs  was 
defeated  in  Ulyricnm  by  the  Iteatenant  of  GW- 
lieoQs,  and  put  to  death  with  bis  son,  al  his  own 
reqvctt,  A.  D.9ia. 
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Bimsy. ««. 

MacbInos,  (M.  Opilitis  Severus,)  a  native  of'  gustoA  age,  who  made  himself  knoftrabj  Lc  t. 


Africa,  who  rose  from  ihe  mix^t  ij^oioinimous 
condiuoa  to  the  rank  of  prxfcct  of  Ihe  pneiorian 
gwupds,  and  at  last  of  emperor,  after  the  death 
of  CarucaUa,wbom  he  sacrificed  to  his  ambition , 

A.  D.  217.  The  beginning  ot  his  reign  -was 
popular;  the  abolition  of  the  lazes,  and  an  af- 
ikut  and  complaisant  behavionr  endeared  him 
o  his  sabjects.  These  promising  appearances 
did  noJ  long  continue,  and  tho  tnmdiiy  which 
Macrinus  l^raved^n  buying  the  peace  of  (he 
Perrians  by  a  large  sum  of  mooqr,  soon  ren- 
dered him  udious.  Heliogabalus  was  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  Macrxnu8  attempted  to  save  his 
fife  bjr  flight.  He  was,  however,  seized  in  Cap- 

edoeia,  aod  his  head  ma  cut  off  and  sent  to 
I  sneceiiwr,  Jnae  Ttti,  A.  D.  VLB.  Bfocrinw 
reigned  about  two  months  and  three  days. 
Hls  son,  calied  Diadumenianus,  shared  his  fa- 
ther's fate. 

Macro,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
celebrated  for  his  intrigues, perfidy,  and  cruelty. 
11  ■  desiroyed  S<;j^.nus,  ;ind  raised  himself  UfKin 
the  ruins  of  that  unforiunalc  favourite.  He  was 
■ccesmry  to  the  murder  of  Tiberius,  and  con- 
ciliated  the  g'ood  opinion  ofCalig^nb,  by  prosTi- 
tiiting  to  turn  his  uwn  wife,  called  Ennia.  He 
soon  aAer  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged 
bv  Caligula  to  Idll  himself^  together  with  nis 
wife.  A.  D.  38. 

Macrobius,  a  Latin  writer,  who  died  A.  D. 
415.  Some  suppose  Uiat  he  was  chamberlain 
to  the  emperor  Theodostas  II.  bat  thi»  appears 
|rro'Tnd1p«'=,  when  we  observe  that  Macrobius 
was  a  f  ollower  of  paganism,  and  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Ike  emperor,  or  to 
the  enjoyment  of  high  station.%  except  such  as 
vrere  of  the  Christian  religion.  Macrobius  has 
rendered  himself  famous  fora  composition  call- 
ed ^/uniA^ia;  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  nn- 
liqnities  and  eriticisms,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  mnrersation  of  some  of  the  learn- 
ed Romans,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia. This  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  the  bad  laiinity  whicb  the  author  has 
often  introdneed,  proves  that  be  was  not  bom 
in  apart  T  the  Roman  empire  where  the  La- 
tin ttniu'ni'  was  spoken,  a.'?  he  himself  candidly 
confess  V  The  Saturnalia  are  u.seful  for  the 
lenrneil  r-  neciions  they  contain,  and  particu- 
larly t'>r  .some  curious  observations  on  the  two 
cte.-itesi  epic  poets  of  antiquity.  Besides  this, 
Alacrobius  wrote  a  comraentair  on  Cicero's 
Mtmniwm  Scipioitui,  which  is  likewise  com- 
posed  for  the  improvement  of  the  author's  son, 
and  dedicated  to  him.  The  best  editions  are 
that  of  Gronovins,  8tro.  L.  Bat.  1670,  and  that 
of  Lips.  Rvo.  1777. 

M*nKTf:9,  n  general  of  Daiius,  who  bravely 
df-f^ni'.eJ  a  place  against  Alexamier.  The  con- 
oueror  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  though 
totnr  orators  pteadea  for  bis  lift.  Bt^rjrgambis 
prevailed  over  the  almost  inexorable  Alexander, 
tnd  Madetes  was  pardoned.   Cuti.  5,  c  3. 

Madtes,  a  Scvthian  prince  who  trarsoed  the 
Cimmerians  in  Asia,  and  conqnerea  Cyaxares, 

B.  C.  G-Xi.  He  held  for  some  time  the  supreme 
pow  r  of  A<=ia  Minor.    Heroiiot.  R,  c.  103. 

Mjrmactkria,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  at 
A(ben!<  in  the  winter  month  IMbemacterioii. 
M-eonTpf??,  a  ?rnmamc  of  Homer.  Ovid. 
MxTicti,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  tn  the  An- 


it>eral  attacks  on  the  character  of  the  fii"st  wiv 
ters  of  bis  time,  as  well  as  by  hj2>alfecitd  compo> 
siiions.  His  name  would  have  sunk  lu  oblivion 
if  Virgit  had  not  ridiculed  him  m  hi^  tbinl 
eclogue,  and  Horace  in  his  lOili  c]  ode. 

NLici,  a  religious  sect  among  the  eastern  na 
tions  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  Persia. 
They  had  great  innaettce  in  the  political,  as  well 
as  religious  affairs  of  the  state,  and  a  monarch 
seldom  ascended  the  throne  wiiboul  ihcir  pre- 
vious approbation.  Zoroaster  was  founder  of 
their  sect.  They  paid  particular  homage  to  fire, 
which  they  deemed  a  deny,  as  pure  in  itiflf,  and 
the  purifier  of  all  things.  In  their  it  lj-ious 
tenets  they  had  two  principles,  one  good,  the 
aonree  ofevery  thmg  good ;  and  the  ciner  evil, 
from  whence  sprung  all  manner  of  ills.  T  heir 
professional  skill  m  the  mathematic!»  and  philo- 
sophy rendered  every  thmg  familiar  to  them, 
and  from  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  the  word  Magi  was  applied  to  all 
learned  men  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  Magi, 
from  their  experience  and  profession,  were  con- 
foonded  with  the  magicians  who  impose  npon 
the  superstitious  and  credulous.  Hf^nce  the 
word  Alagi  and iRa^'cuin5 became  syDnnynious 
among  the  vulgar.  Smerdis,  one  oi  the  Magi, 
usurped  the  crown  of  Persia  aAer  the  death  of 
Camoyses,  and  the  fraud  wasnot  discovered  till 
the  seven  noble  Persians  conspired  a;.'ainst  the 
usurper,  and  elected  Darius  king.  From  (his 
eircnmstanee there  was  a  certain  day  on  which 
none  of  the  Mtigi  were  pcrmiiied  [o  appear  in 
public,  a««ibe|xjpu  lace  had  the  priviles^e  ofmur- 
dering  whom.'^oever  of  them  they  met.  iSVrad. 

—Cicd*  Div.  1.  Merodot,  3,'c.  62,  &c.  - 

MAOWENrnm,  an  ambitions  Roman,  who  dls> 
tint^uishcd  himself  by  his  cruelty  and  j'erfidy. 
He  conspired  a<rainsi  the  life  of  Constans,  aiid 
murderrahim  in  his  bed.  This  cruelty  was 
highly  resented  by  Consiantius;  and  tin  a5:«:n':- 
sin,  unable  to  escape  from  the  fury  ot  his  an- 
tagonist, murdered  his  own  mother  and  ibe  rest 
of  bis  relations,  and  aAerwards  killed  himseli 
by  felling  upon  a  sword  which  he  bad  thrust 
ai,'ain<^  a  wall.  He  was  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ers  of  Christianity  who  ever  murdered  his  law* 
ful  sovereign,  A.  D. 

M.\ONE«,  the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Chionides.  All  hi"?  comedies  have  perish- 
ed; but  such  of  their  li'les  as  arc  preservetl 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  materials  of  Athe- 
nian comedy  were  derived  from  other  sources 
than  mvlholocT}'.  The  pla>'5  of  Mn^rnes  were 
probably  much  of  the  same  natnre  wiili  ihast 
of  Arist«»nhanes.  Indeed  two  of  them,  the  Ra- 
Toayoi  an  d  the  •Opwfltt,  had  the  very  titles  which 
are  borne  by  two  of  the  sorviving  dramas  ot 
(he  latter  po'l.  Magnes,  whilst  in  his  prime, 
was  an  active  and  popabir  writer,  full  of  wit 
and  invention;  hot  in  his  old  age  he  fell  into 
disrepnte :  hi*?  services  were  forgotten  by  nn 
untrrafeful  audience,  and  he  waslefl  to  die  in 
neglect  and  obscurity. 

Maoo,  I.aCartha?iniangeneral,sent against 
Dionysins  t3rrant  of  Sicily.  He  onained  a  vic- 
tory, and  granted  peace  to  the  conquered.  In 
a  battle,  which  .soon  afler  followed  this  treatv  of 
peace,  Mago  was  killed.  ^Is  son  of  the  si  me 
name  succeeded  to  the  rommandof  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  but  he  disgraced  him^lf  bv  flving 
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af  ne  appmnch  af  Timoleon,  vrho  had  come  to 
a>!ki,4,tiic  isyiui  isans.  He  wa>  accused  m  the 
Caabagmian  senaie,  and  be  prevented  by  sui- 
cidi;  itie  execuiiaa  oS  the  seatenee  jasUjr  pro- 
notinced  agaiut  him.  His  body  was  hung  on 

a  and  exposed  to  public  igiiuininy.  

U.  A  blather  ot  Auiubal  the  Oreai.  Ue  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  and  wasdepoled 
by  his  brother  to  carrj*  to  Carthage  the  m^w*  of 
inc.  celebrated  victory  which  had  been  oDlmncd 
over  the  Roman  arinie.>^.  His  arrival  at  Car- 
tJMge  was  tmexpected ;  and,  more  powerfully 
to  astonish  his  coomrymen,  on  aoeouit  of  tbe 
viclury  at  Canna:,  he  ein[)lit'd  io  the  senate- 
hau2>e  the  three  bushels  ol  golden  rings  which 
bad  been  taken  ffook  the  Bmnaa  kaighu;  slain 
in  battle.  He  was  afterwards  sent  tr  Sj  ri]n, 
where  be  defeated  the  two  Scipias,  and  wa.^ 
himself,  in  another  engagement,  totally  ruined. 
He  retired  to  the  Beleirfas,  which  he  coaquer- 
ed ;  and  one  of  tiie  cities  there  still  bean  his 
name,  and  is  called  Porius  Magonis,  Port  Ma^ 
hen.  Aller  this,  be  landed  la  Italy  with  an 
army,  and  took  t>osse$>i>in  of  part  of  Insubria. 
He  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Gluiniilius  Va~ 
'niS;  and  died  of  a  aiurial  wound,  203  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Lie.  30,  «ic. —  (  '  y  p. 
in  A»n.  8,  gives  a  very  difierent  account  oi  his 
death,  and  says  he  either  peridwd  in  a  ship- 
wreck or  was  murdered  by  his  servants.  Per- 
haps Anoibal  had  iwu  brothers  of  that  naiue. 
^^III.  A.  Carthaginian,  more  known  by  tbe 
excellence  of  his  writings  than  by  his  military 
exploits.  He  wrote  28  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry; these  were  preserved  by  Scipio  at  the 
taking  uf  Carthage,  and  presented  to  the  Roman 
aerate.  They  were  translated  into  Oreek 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Uiica,  and  into  Latin  by 
order  of  tbe  Roman  senate,  though  Cato  bail 
already  written  so  copiously  upon  the  subject ; 
and  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  observed,  con- 
salted  the  writings  of  Maga  with  greater  ear- 
ne?<tness  than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verges, 

Coltt^uUa.  lY.  A  Carthaginian,  sent  bv  his 

coantrymen  to  assist  the  Romans  agaiiui  iPrr- 
rhtis  v.uil  '.he  Tarrntincp,  with  a  fleet  of  130 
.■»ail.  TJa.-.  olTcr  was  j>()Iiiely  refused  by  the 
Ujtnan  senate.  Tliis  Miiu'i^*  wast  fatherbsAs- 
drubal  and  Hamilcar.    Vol.  Max. 

MAncRBAi.,  a  Ganha^inian,  who  wwt  at  the 
^ie?c  of  S.njruntnm,  and  wh^i  I'onnnand'-d  the 
cavalry  of  Annibal  at  the  baitleaf  Cannav  H^' 
ndvised  the  conqueror  iumicdiately  to  marrh  to 
Romejiiit  AiiuiJial  required  time  to  consi.lt'r  on 
<o  b  il  i  a  tuca^ure ;  upon  which  Mahcrbal  ob- 
served, that  Annibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but 
not  how  to  make  a  premier  use  of  victory. 

MAfOBilinTt,  Jul.  (Valerias,)  an  emperor  of 
the  western  Roman  empire,  raised  to  tlu'  impe- 
rial throne  A.  D.  457.  "sifrnnliz-'fl  hiiaself 
byhispriv.ite  as  weUa^puMn'  vrtue*.  He  was 
ma-vsacred,  after  a  ret^i  of  37  years,  by  one  of 
his-  ?:>ncrals. 

M  <  MKKics,  a  tvran;  of  ritann,  who  snrren- 
dcicd  to  Timoleon.  His  attempts  u>  speak  in 
a  public  assemblv  at  Srraeiise  were  reeeived 
with  groaas  and  hiw^;  upon  which  he  dashed 
hislit^  against  a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
stroy himselC  The  blows  were  not  ftlal,  and 
MamTrns  was  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  rob- 
Ur,  B.  C.  3^10.   Potytcn.  3.— C.  S«p.  in.  Tim. 

BdsMBTiMt,  &  mercraary  band  of  aoldien^ 
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which  passed  from  Camnania  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Agatbocics.  Wbcxi  ihey  were  in  tiie 
service  of  Agatbocles,  they  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  tJie  ejection  of  ma^raies  at 
Syracuse,  and  were  ordered  to  leave  sicOy.  Is 
their  way  to  the  coast,  they  were  received  With 
great  kindnKts  by  the  people  of  Mea£>aiia,  and 
soon  returned  perfidy  for  hospitality.  Tbcy 
murdered  all  the  males  in  thecily,  and  rendt-r- 
ed  theuselvcs  masters  of  ibc  place.  Aiier  lios 
violence,  they  assumed  th^ameof  Mamertmi, 
and  called  their  city  Mammina,  from  a  provia> 
cial  word,  which,  in  their  language,  signified 
Martial  or  xcarlikc.  The  Mameriines  uere  nf- 
terwards  defeated  by  Hteru,  ami  totally  disabled 
to  repair  their  mined  adairs.  PUU.  in  PyrrkAo, 

MAMtiJA  Lex,  dc  Umilihus^  hv  the  tribune 
Mumilius.  It  ordained  thai  in  the  b^ondants 
of  the  lands,  five  or  six  feet  of  land  should  be 
left  uncultivated,  which  no  person  cotild  cooven 
into  private  property.  It  also  appoinied  coa»> 
missioners  to  see  it  carried  into  execution. 

MiMiui,  a  plebeian  family  at  Home,  de> 
sceoded  from  the  Aborigines.  Thej  first  lived 

Tusculum,  froo  wbaocethcjcuieio  SOOM; 
hi  v.  3,  c.  2y. 

Mamiuxts  Octavius.    Vid.  Manilius. 

Mamurius  VGnjRTCS.    Vid.  Aneikt  Part  IIL 

Mamtrra.  a  Roman  hnight,  bora  at  FormiaL 
He  followed  the  fortune  of  J.  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
where  he  greatly  enriched  hin^f.  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  on  mount  CSoditu.  and  was 
the  first  who  incrusted  his  walls  with  marble. 
Catullus  has  attacked  him  m  his  ep^rams. 
Formiee  is  someiimat  called  Jtowaffwrwisi  wU, 
Plin.  36,  c.  6. 

MsMdiroa,  C.  a  Roman  i^eral,  who,  tbooch 
at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  30,000  men.  was  oe* 
feated  hy  4000  Numantians,  B.  C.  138.  He 
wasdraMedfiromtheaeDaie^d^  dcimOnL 
I,  c.  40. 

MAHDiNE,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyage^s 
married  by  her  father  to  Cnrabysei,  an  Ignobk 
person  of  Persia.    Vid.  Cyrus, 

MandAnrs,  nn  lodian  prince  and  philos> 
pher,  whom  Ah'xander  invited  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, un  pam  of  tlcaih,  to  come  to  his  banquet, 
as  being  the  son  of  Jupiter.  The  philosopher 
ridiculed  the  threats  and  promises  of  Alexan- 
der, &c  Slrff*.  16. 

MANuirBRATR  s,  a  young  Briton,  who  came 
over  to  Coesnr  :ti  Gaul.  His  father,  Iminanu- 
entias,  was  km:;  in  Britain,  and  had  be <,ri  pat 
to  death  bv  order  of  Cassivelaanns.  Co*.  ML 
G.  5,  c.  20. 

Man6tho,  a  celebrated  priest  of  ITeliopolij 
in  Egypt,  sumamed  the  Mendoian,  B.  C.  961. 
Re  wrote  m  Qreek  a  history  of  Egypt,  whMi 
has  been  often  quoted  and  commended  by  the 
ancients,  particularly  by  Josephus.  It  was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  writings  of  MTcury, 
and  from  the  journals  and  annals  which  were 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  lemple.s.  This  his- 
lorv  has  been  greatly  cormpied  by  the  Greeks. 
The  author  supported  that  all  the  gads  of  the 
Egyptians  had  been  mere  monals,  and  had  all 
lirc'd  upon  earth.  This  hi-itorv,  whirh  is  now 
lost,  haid  been  epitoinist.-d,  and  some  frai^menis 
of  it  are  still  extant.  There  is  extant  n  Greek 
poem  ascribed  toManeiho,  in  which  the  nowtr 
of  the  stars,  which  preside  over  the  birth  and 
fate  of  mankind,  is  explained.  The  Apotetos. 
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CHUa  of  this  aalhor  wen  «4iltd  ia  Ho.  Gfo- 
ttoviua,  L.  Bat  1698. 
Maniua  Lbz,  by  ManfliiB  the  trilmiie,  A. 

U.  C.  i>7^.  It  ri'ijDired  that  all  the  forces  i>f 
Luculhi-s  and  hi>  province,  together  with 
Bithyiiia,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Glabrio,  shuuld  be  delivered  to  Poinpcy,  and 
lhat  thi.s  general  should,  without  any  delay,  de- 
clare war  against  Mithridates,  and  still  retain 
tbe  command  of  the  Roman  fleeu  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Defore. 

MAvir.iLs,  I.  a  Roman  who  married  the 
daujjhier  ot"  Tarquin.  He  livetl  at  Tusculum, 
and  received  his  father-in-law  in  his  house 
when  banished  from  Rome,  &c.    f,iv.  2,  c.  15. 

II.  Caius,  a  celebrated  rnaihciiiatician  and 
poet  of  Antit'ch,  who  wroie  a  poetical  treati>o 
on  astronomy,  of  which  five  books  are  extant, 
treotinf  of  tlie  fixed  stars.  The  style  is  not 
elef-'ant.  The  a:^e  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
known,  though  some  suppose  that  he  flourished 
an  the  Augustan  age.  No  aoihor,  however,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  has  made  mention  of 
Manilius.  The  best  editions  of  Maoilius  arc 
thu>e  of  BentU-y,  Ito.  London,  IISO,  and  Sto- 
eberus,  8vo.  Argentor,  1767. 

MANuoa  ToaaviTos,  L  a  eelebrated  Ro- 
man, whose  youth  was  dislinfjnishcd  by  a  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition.  These  promismg  tal- 
ents were^  however,  impeded  by  a  diffienltf  of 
speaking;  and  the  father,  unwilling  to  expose 
hjs.«>n's  rusticity  at  Rome,  detained  him  in  the 
country.  The  behaviour  ofthc  father  was  pub- 
licly censured,  and  Marius  Pomponius  the  tri- 
bune cited  him  to  answer  fiir  his  mfatherly  be- 
hnv'iour  to  his  s<in.  Youns  Manliu.s  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  with  a  da^^er  in  hi.s  hand 
he  entered  the  boose  of  the  tribune,  and  made 
him  solemnly  promise  that  he  would  drop  the 
acctisatioo.  This  action  of  Manlius  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  and  soon  aiL  r  he  was  chosen 
military  tribune.  In  a  war  again.st  the  Gauls 
he  accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  encrav, 
wh<»s»*  eitranlic  stature  an  l  ponderous  arms  had 
rendered  him  terrible  and  almost  invincible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The  Ctaul  was  con- 
quered, and  Manbns  stripped  him  of  his  arms ; 
and,  from  the  collar  (torquis)  which  he  took 
ftotH  the  enemy's  neck,  hL>  wis  vvcr  nf>fr  snr- 
named  Tor<iuatus.  Manlius  was  (he  first  Ro- 
man who  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship  without 
having  been  previously  consul.  The  sever  it  v 
of  Torouatns  to  his  son  has  been  deserved  Iv 
censur*  il.  This  father  had  the  courage  and 
heart  to  put  to  death  his  son,  becanse  he  bad 
ensfiured  one  of  the  enemy,  and  obtahtedan  hon- 
onrablt--  victory,  without  his  provious  permis- 
sion. This  uncommon  rigour  displease<l  many 
of  the  Romans ;  and  though  Torqnatas  was 
h-wouj-ed  with  a  triumph,  and  commended  by 
the  senate  for  his  services,  yet  the  Roman  vonth 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  th»-  ronsul's  se- 
verity by  refusing  him  at  his  return  the  homage 
which  every  other  eon<iiierar  reeeired.  Some 
time  sfler.  the  censorship  was  ofTercl  to  him  ; 
but  he  r-Tnsei*  it,  observing,  that  the  people 
eoold  n  '  i  ir  his  severity  nor  he  the  vices  of 
the  people.  From  the  ritrmir  of  Torquatns,  all 
relicts,  and  actions  of  "ieveriiv  and  justice  have 
hoPTi  nlled  Manliatui  rdirln.  Lir.  7.  r.  10  — 
Vol.  Affix.  6,  c.  9.— —II.  Marcns,  a  celebrated 
Roman,  whose  vahmr  was  displayed  In  the  field 


of  battle,  even  at  the  early  ag*?  tf  /.jticf. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Qauls,  ManLtU^ 
with  a  body  of  his  comitrymen,  fled  mto  ib« 

capitol,  which  he  defended  when  it  was5udden- 
ly  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  enemy.  This 
action  gained  him  the  surname  of  CapUolinus ; 
and  the  geese,  which  by  their  clamour  had 
awakened  him  to  arm  himself  in  his  own  de- 
fence, were  ever  after  held  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  A  law  which  Manlius  proposed,  to 
abolnh  the  taxes  on  the  eommon  people,  raised 
the  senators  against  him.  The  dictator,  Com. 
Cossus,  seized  him  as  a  rebel,  but  the  people 
put  on  moaming,  and  delivered  from  pristm 
their  common  father.  This  did  not  in  the  least 
check  his  ambition ;  he  continued  to  raise  fac» 
lions,  and  even  secretly  to  attempt  to  make  him- 
self absolute,  til)  at  iasi  the  tribunes  of  the  peo> 
pie  themsehnn  beeame  his  aoenaera.  He  waa 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martios  f  but  when  the 
distant  view  of  the  capitol  wliich  Manlius  had 
saved,  seemed  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa- 
vour, the  court  of  justice  was  removed,  and 
Manlius  was  condemned.  He  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Taqieian  rock,  A.  U.  C.  371 ; 
and^  to  render  his  ignominy  Mill  greater,  none 
of  his  family  were  afterwards  permitted  to  bear 
the  surname  of  Marcus,  and  the  place  where 
his  house  ha^  stood  was  deemed  unworthy  to 
be  inhabited,  lAv.  5,  c.  31, 1.  6,  c.  ^.—Flor.  1, 
c.  12  and  SC.— Fol.  Max.  6,  c.  3.— FiV^.  Mn. 

6,  V.  825.  III.  Imperiosus,  father  of  Manlius 

Torquatns,  was  made  dictator.    Vid.  Manlius 

lytrquaimf.  IV.  Volso,  a  Roman  consul. 

who  received  an  armv  of  Sdpio  in  Asia,  and 
made  war  against  theuallo-Grecians,  whom  he 
conquered.  He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph' 
at  his  return,  though  it  was  at  fir>t  strongly  op> 

Dosed.   fUr.  3,  c.  11.— Liv.  3S,  &  12,  &c.  

V.  Cains,  or  Anlus,  a  senator  sent  to  Athens 
to  collect  the  best  and  wisest  laws  of  Solon,  A. 

U.  C.  300.— Li*.  2,  c.  54,  1.  3,  c.  31.  ^Vl. 

Another  in  whose  consulship  the  temple  of  Ja- 

ntis  was  shut.  VII.  a  Roman  app<:>inted 

jiid??  l)e:ween  his  son  Silanus  and  the  pnn'ince 
of  Macedonia.  When  all  the  parties  had  l>een 
heard,  the  father  said :  "  It  is  evident  thai  my 
son  has  raffered  himself  to  be  bribed,  therefore 
1 1! 'I'm  lurn  nnworiliv  of  tin-  roptiMic  and  ufmv 
house,  and  I  order  him  to  depart  from  my  pres- 
ence." Silanus  was  so  struck  at  the  rigour  of 
h  is  father,  that  he  banged  himself.  Koi.  Mtx. 
5,  c.  5. 

MANsi'f.TUs,  J.  a  friend  of  Vitellins,  who  e7- 
tere<i  the  Roman  armies,  and  left  bis  son,  then 
very  young,  at  home.  The  son  was  promoted 

by  Galba,  r\i,<\  ^onn  after  met  a  dctacfinicnt  of 
the  partisans  of  Vitellius  in  which  his  father 
was.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  Mansuetus  was 
wounded  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  Ac.  Taeit, 
Ilht.  3,  p.  i». 

M vncn  r.is'T-s  A»tmiI,m  s,  n  celebrated  hi^ 
torian,  who  carried  arms  under  Constantim. 
Joltan,  and  Valens,  and  wrote  a  hislorr  of 
Rome  from  the  reiirn  of  Domitinn.  wIh  tp  Sut^- 
tonins  stops,  to  the  emperor  Valcns.  His  style 
i^  nri'lipf  elegant  nor  l^bonrcd.but  it  is  prcnlly 
valued  for  its  veracity,  and  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions he  TDPniions  the  author  wns  nearlv  con- 
r.  rr  'iV  T'> 1- is}or\' was  romptised  at  Rome, 
where  Ammianus  retired  from  ine  noise  and 
tronhlea  of  the  camp,  and  doe*  not  hetrav  thai 
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wjventy  ajai:»sl  Ihe  Christians  which  other 
writers  hare  manifested,  though  the  author  was 
mirni  in  favour  of  Paganism,  the  religion  which 
for  a  while  was  seated  on  the  throne.  Il  wan 
divided  into  ihirty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
eighteen  last  remain,  beginning  at  the  death  cf 
^i;^:Mlcnlins.  The  best  eJiiions  uf  Ammitiniis 
aic  ihosc  of  Gronoviiu.,  ful.  and  4io.  L.  Bat. 
1693,  and  of  Ernesti,  8vo.  Lips.  1T73. 

Mascbllos,  I.  (Marcus  CmudinsJ  a  ftmous 
ftcnnan  general,  who,  after  the  firA  Panic  war, 
hail  the  ninnngemoiK  of  an  expeclition  ngainst 
the  Gauls,  where  be  obtained  Ihc  Soolia  apima, 
by  killing  with  his  own  hand  Veriaomnrus,  the 
king  of  the  enemy.  Such  ■^ncre^^  rendered  him 
popular,  and  ^ioan  after  he  was  intrusted  to  op- 
pose Annibal  in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over  this 
eelebrated  Carthaginian,  and  showed  his  coun- 
trymen that  Annibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
troubles  which  were  raised  in  Sicily  by  ihe  Car- 
thaginians at  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  alarmed 
the  Romnn^,  and  Marcellus.  In  his  third  con- 
sulship, wai  itnl  with  a  powerful  force  ai;ainst 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  iw  sea  and  land,  but 
his  operations  jproved  inefl»ctaal,  and  the  in- 
vention and  inanslry  of  ajphilosopher  vid.  Ar. 
chiniedcs,  were  able  to  hame  all  the  efforts,  and 
to  destroy  alltbegreat  and  stupendous  machines 
andmilitaryengniesof  ibeRoiBU»dQrin<,'  three 
successive  year"?.  The  pcr^everanec  of  Marccl- 
lus  at  obiamed  ih-i  victory.  The  inatlen- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  during  their  nocturnal 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Diana,  favoored 
his  operations;  be  forcibly  entered  the  town, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it.  The  conqueror 
enriched  the  capiul  of  Italy  with  the  spoils  of 
S^racnse,  and  when  he  was  accused  of  rapa- 
ciousneivs,  for  strippinj^  the  conquered  city  of  all 
i's  paintin^.s  and  urnamcnLs,  he  confessed  that 
he  nad  done  it  to  adorn  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  to  introdace  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  elegnnce  of  the  Greeks  among  his  country- 
men. Afif^r  the  contpiest  of  Svracusf,  M«rcel- 
lus  was  c;iiieti  upon  by  his  count ry  to  opnosc  a 
sec  jtid  lime  AnnUial.  In  this  campaign  lie  be- 
haved with  greater  vigour  than  before;  lift; 
greatest  part  of  the  townsof  the  Samnite.s,  which 
had  revolted,  were  reeovereil  by  force  of  arms, 
and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of  Annibal  made  piis- 
oners.  Some  lime  after,  an  engagement  with 
the  Carthaijiiiian  ireneral  prove<l  unfavourable ; 
Marcellus  had  the  disan vantage ;  but  on  the 
morrow  a  more  saccessfhl  skirmish  vindicated 
hi<i  militirv  character,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  s  <]  lier.s.  Marcellus,  however,  was  not 
s-i[Iirieiiil V  vi:;il.ini  aijainst  the  snares  of  his 
adversary.  He  imprudently  separated  hiiiLself 
from  hte  camp,  and  wait  killed  in  an  nmbascade, 
in  the  fiOth  year  of  hi;^  as;e,  in  his  fifih  consul- 
ship, A.  U.  C.  M6.  His  body  was  honoured 
wiin  a  mogaifteent  Aineral  by  the  conqueror, 
and  hU  a'>hes  were  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to 
his  son.  ^^arcellus  claims  oar  commendation  for 
his  r»rivalc  as  well  as  public  virtues;  and  the 
uomaniir  of  a  general  wUlever  be  remembered, 
who,  at  the  surrender  ofByraeuw,  wept  at  the 
ihotight  thai  iiiany  were  going  to  he  exposed  tn 
the  avarice  and  rapacionsnesx  of  an  incensed 
soldiery,  which  the  policv  of  Rome  and  the  laws 
of  war  ren(b-red  inevitable.  Virg.  .Kn.  fi,  v.  S.'iS. 
^Paterc.  2,  c.  y^.—Plul.  in  vit^^  &c.  II. , 


One  of  his  descendants,  who  b>re  the  .same 
name,  signalized  himself  m  the  civil  wars  of 
Ca»ar  and  Pompey,  by  his  firm  aitachmeot 
to  the  latter.  He  was  banished  by  C;rsar,  bit 
allerwards  recalled  at  the  request  of  the  senate. 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence  in  an  oratioa 

which  is  still  extant.  III.  The  grandson  of 

Pompey'a  friend,  rendered  himself  popular  by 
his  universal  benevolence  and  affability.  He 
was  son  of  Marcellus  by  Octavia  the  sister  of 
Augustus.  He  married  Julia,  that  emperor's 
daughter,  and  was  publicly  intended  as  his  sac- 
cessor.  Vid,  Oclavia.  Marcellus  was  bttri«l 
at  the  poblie  expense.  Virg.  JBn.  6,  885. 
Snd.  ill  Aii^. — Phd.  in  Marcell. — Sfnec.  dn. 


5e/.  nd  MaTc. — Pahsrc.  2,  C.  93.' 
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sou  of  the  great  Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse, 
was  caught  in  the  ambuscade  which  proved 
fatal  to  Hs  fhther,  btjt  he  forced  his  way  from 

the  enemy  and  escaped.  He  received  the  a-hes 
of  his  father  from  the  conqueror.  Piui.  14 
Mareell. 

March  T.ex.  by  Marcius Censorinu?.  It  for- 
bade any  man  to  be  invested  with  the  office  of 
censor  more  than  once. 

Mabqa,  L  the  wife  of  Regtila&  When  she 
heard  that  her  husband  had  Deen  pat  to  death  it 
Carthage  in  the  most  excruciating  manner,  she 
retorted  the  punishment,  and  shut  up  bome Car- 
thaginian prisoners  in  a  barrel,  which  she  had 
previously  filled  with  sharp  nails.  The  senate 
wasobli<,'ed  to  .stop  her  wantonness  and  cruelty. 
Diod.2\.  11.  A  daughter  cf  Calo  ot'Utica. 

MAaaANA,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Tn^an, 
who,  on  account  of  her  pmblic  and  private  rt^ 
tues,  and  her  amiable  disposition,  was  declart-d 
Augustus  and  emperess  by  her  brother.  Siiedied 
A.  D.  113. 

MARci.iNrs,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  aa 
obscure  family.  After  he  had  for  s,»!iie  time 
served  in  the  army  nsacommoo  soldier,  he  was 
made  private  secretary  10  one  of  the  officers  of 
Theoaosint.  twinning  address  and  Utteoai' 
mon  talents  rai.sed  him  to  higher  stations ;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  2d,  A.  D.  450, 
he  w  as  invested  with  the  imperial pmple  in  the 
east.  The  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Marci- 
anus  showed  himself  active  ai.d  resolute  :  ar..! 
when  Aitila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Hun-s 
a^ked  of  the  emperor  the  atniuat  trftmiv  which 
the  indi^lenec  and  c.iwardice  of  his  predece^rs 
had  regularly  paid,  the  successor  ofTheodcsius 
firmly  said,  that  he  kept  hus  gold  for  his  flriends^ 
but  that  iron  wa.s  the  metal  which  he  hfid  pre- 
pared for  his  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  umver- 
sal  popularity,  Marcianus died,  after  a  reis'n  of 
six  years,  in  the  G9ih  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
mafrini^  warlike  preparations  against  the  barba- 
rians that  had  inv.ided  .Africa.  Hisd^aih  waj 
lamented, and  indeed  his  merit  wa.s  great,  since 
his  reign  has  been  distinguished  bjTMieappelte* 
tion  of  the  golden  age.  Marcianus  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  his  predecessor.  It  is 
«aid  that  in  the  vears  of  his  obsruritv  he  f  nind 
a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
the  hnmanity  to  give  him  a  prii'ate  bnrial ;  ftf 
which  circumstance  he  wnsaccnse,!  ofthe  homi- 
cide and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  life,  and  the  sentence  would  have  been 
executed,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been  discor- 
ered,  and  convinced  the  world  of  Ihe  innocence 
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•f  Marcianus.  11.  Capelln     Vid.  Capella. 

Ma  actus  Sabinvs,  (M.)  1.  was  thf  progeHiior 
of  ihe  Marciaa  family  at  Rome.  He  came  lo 
Borne  W  ith  Nuina,  and  it  was  he  who  advisci! 
Numa  tu  accept  ul  the  cruwa  which  the  Roman:i 
offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himself 
kiitf  of  Home  incNpposiiiooio  ToUos  Hustilius, 
aiidwben  his  eflorto proved  ansnccegsful,  he 
killed  himself.  His  son,  who  married  a  daughlcT 
of  NumoL  wa^  made  highpnest  by  his  lather- 
in-law.  He  was  father  ofAncus  Martins.  Plut. 

in  \u7Tui.  11.  A  man  whom  CaiiUne  hired 

to  asios-^joaie  Cicera 

Mar<xs,  a  prsBDomen  common  to  many  of 

the  Romans.  Vid.  ^mUius^  JUepiduif  &.c.  

CBTTBensis,  a  genenl  of  the  Achaean  league, 
965  B.  C. 

MAROONtus,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  bis  master  at  Tbermopjrte  and  Sa- 
la  mis,  was  left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
300,0(K)  chosen  men,  to  subdue  the  country  and 
reduce  ii  under  the  iwwer  of  Persia.  In  a  bat- 
tle at  Plataea,  Mardooius  was  defeated  and  led 
among  the  slain,  B.  C.  419.  He  had  been  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius.  Plui. 
in  Arist  —Herodot.  6,  7  and  B.—IHad,  U  — 
Justin.  2,  c.  13,  &c. 

NrARGfTKs,  a  man  against  whom,  a.-?  some 
suppose.  Homer  wrote  a  poem,  to  ridicule  his 
SOperficial  knowledge,  and  to  cxpofe  his  affec- 
tation. When  Demosiheiies  wished  to  prove 
Alexander  an  inveterate  enemy  lu  xVihens,  he 
called  him  another  Mardtes. 

Maria  Lex,  by  C.  Marius,  the  tribune,  A. 
U.  C.  634.  It  ordered  the  planks  called  pontes, 
on  which  the  people  stood  up  lo  ^'ive  their  votes 
in  the  amilia^  to  be  narrower,  that  no  other 
might  stand  thereto  hinder  the  proceedings  of 

the  assemMv.  Another,  called  also  Porcia, 

by  L.  Manus  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  A.  U.  C. 
£91.  It  lined  a  certain  sum  of  money  such  com- 
manders as  gave  a  faise  account  to  the  Roman 
senate  of  the  number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 


woman,  who  married 


Uerodes. 

MAaios,(C.)T.  acdebraled  Jloman,  who,  from 

a  pca«^an^  herame  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  tyranis  that  Rome  ever  beheld  during  her 
consulargovemment.  He  was  born  at  Arpinum, 
of  obscure  and  illiterate  parents.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  his  mother 
WAS  cnll'-d  Fulcinia.  IL  r»rs,>ok  the  m^'ancr 
occupations  of  the  country  for  the  camp,  and 
sis^nalized  binvwlf  nnder  Sfielpio  at  the  siege  of 
Nummtia  His  marriage  with  Jnlia,  who  was 
of  the  fatuily  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  false  him  to  consequence.  He  pass- 
ed in:o  Africa  as  lieutenant  to  the  coosal  Me- 
teilns  apminsi  Jugurtha,  and,  after  he  had  there 
In^jratintc;]  liitnself  with  the  •^I'Tdicr^.and  raised 
enemies  to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  retnm- 
<h1  to  Rome,  and  canvassed  for  the  consulship. 
He  was  elected,  and  ap{>oitited  to  finish  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  No  sooner  w;as  Jusnrtha 
conquered  than  new  honours  and  frf^h  trophies 
awaited  BifariQa.  The  provinces  of  Rome  were 
snddenlr  invaded  by  an  army  of 300,000 bsrba* 
rians,  and  Maritis  wa.s  sent  ajrainst  the  Ten- 
tones, 
was  a  thi 
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consulship.  At  last  two  rncrn::emeiiis  were 
fought,  atid  luJt  less  than  'JUO,lKA)  of  ihc  barl»* 
rian  forces  ol  the  Ambrones and  Tcuioncs  weiv 
shun  in  the  field  of  baiile,  and  iH),(XX)  made  pris- 
uneis.  The  Ibllowuiy  year  uu-*  al>o  marked 
by  a  total  ovcrthrowul  the  ( "niibri,anoiher  horde 
of  barbarians,  in  which  140,tX)l)were  slaufhter* 
ed  by  the  Romans  aind  €0,000  taken  prisoners. 
After  such  honourable  victories,  ,Mai  iu>,  \\  i\h 
his  colleague  Calulus,cni<.- red  Rome  in  triumph ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  he  received  the 
appellation  of  the  third  fuumicr  of  Rome.  He 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  tuue  ;  and,  as  his  ia> 
trcpidity  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  for- 
eiffk  enemies,  he  soa^ht  employment  at  home; 
and  his  restless  ambition  began  to  raise  seditions 
and  to  oppose  the  power  of  Sylla.  Thi.s  was 
the  cau.He  and  the  foundation  of  a  civil  war. 
Sylla  refused  to  deli\  er  up  the  command  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  was  emp<iwered  to  prose- 
cute the  Milbndalic  war,  and  he  resolveii  lo  op- 
pose ibe  authors  of  a  demand  whu  li  lie  cuiisid 

ered  as  arbitrary  and  improper.  He  advauceU 
to  RooM^  and  Maritis  was  obliged  to  save  his 

life  by  flight.  The  unfavourable  winils  prevent, 
ed  him  from  .seeking  a  safer  retreat  in  Africa, 
and  he  was  left  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  where 
the  emissaries  of  his  enemy  soon  discovered  him 
in  a  marsh,  where  he  had  jilnn^ed  him-M'lf  iiiio 
the  mud,  aiid  left  only  his  mouth  alK)ve  ilie  sur- 
face for  respiration.  Ue  was  violently  dragged 
to  the  netgnbonring  town  of  Mintnnup ;  and 
the  magistrates,  nil  devoted  lo  the  iniere.sl  of 
Sylla,  passed  sentence  of  immediate  death  on 
their  magnanimous  prlstmer.  A  Gaul  was  com- 
manded to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but 
the  stem  countenance  of  Marius  di.sannen  the 
couraqe  of  the  executioner,  and  when  he  heard 
the  exclamation  of  TVm  lUvut,  audxs  oeciden 
Cmmm  JWmva^  the  dagger  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Such  an  uncommon  adventure  awakened 
the  compassion  of  the  inbabiianis  of  Minlumae*. 
Thejr  released  Marias  from  prison,  and  fa raor* 
ed  ha  escape  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son 
Marias,  who  had  been  arminsthe  princes  of  the 
country  in  his  cause.  Marius  lande<l  near  the 
waits  of  Carthage,  and  he  received  no  small 
consolation  at  the  sight  of  the  venerable  ruins 
of  a  nnrc  powerful  city,  which,  like  himselil 
had  been  exposed  to  calamity,  and  felt  the  cruel 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  He  soon  after  learned 
that  Cinna  had  embraced  his  cause  at  Rome. 
This  intelligence  animated  Marius;  he  set  sail 
to  a<^ist  lii-^  friend,  only  at  the  head  of  a  thoir- 
sand  men.  His  army,  however,  gradtially  ic- 
creased,  and  heenlerra  Rome  like  a  conqnerM*. 
FTis  enemies  were  inhnmnnly  sacrificed  to  his 
fury.  Rome  was  filled  with  hlo(T<f,nnd  he  who 
had  once  been  called  the  father  of  his  eonntry, 
marched  through  the  j^reets  of  the  city,  atiend- 
ed  by  a  number  of  a^-assfns,  who  immediately 
sTau::h!ered  all  tbo<e  whifve  '^nlulalions  wore  n<jt 
answered  by  their  lender.  Such  were  the  sig- 
nals for  bloodshed.  When  Mnrits  and  Cfnna 
had  sufficiently  ^rniified  their resentmcnf,  they 
made  themselves con^^uls :  but  Marius,  already 
worn  out  with  old  n?e  and  infirmities,  died  six- 
teen days  after  he  ha4  been  honoured  with  in« 
cnnsnlar  dignify  ft>r  the  seventh  lime,  B.  C.  *Ww 
His  end  wn«:  prohnbTy  hislened  by  the  uncom 


The  war  was  prolonged,  and  Marinsj  roon  qnantitv  of  wine  which  he  drank  whet 
lirdand  fimrtb  time  invested  with  the!  laboring  nnder  a  dan  •rcotadiseaise.  Sveh 
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ihe  end  ol  Marias,  who  renderecl  him  elf  con- 
apicuomby  hn  vjcioncsiuid  bj" his  cruelty.  A> 
be  wa.i  broagtit  ap  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
aint>nj^  ptx>^iils,  11  will  not  appear  woniL-riul 
that  he  always  tvirayt'd  ru«:iciiy  iii  bchav- 
iouri  and  tlespi^'.'d  m  oihers  th«»se  piilislied  man- 
ners and  thai  studied  address  wtuclt  education 
had  denied  him.  His  countenance  was  stem, 
hisv  tice  tirin  and  imperious,  and  his di^|■ll^iIioIl 
uoLraciable.  Ue  was  in  the  7(Kh  year  ol  his  age 
when  he  died,  and  Rome  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  t.i!!  ot'  a  man  whose  amfii'.um  had  pn>ve?d 
latal  to  so  many  of  her  «;iu^i.a>i.  HL<only  quali- 
fication;) were  itio^ie  ot  a  gruM  general^  and  with 
these-  ho  rendered  himself  the  most  illuslriou^i 
and  powert  ul  of  the  Romans,  becaow  he  was  the 
only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  taj  ahU-  iw  o\>- 
pose  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  JHut.  in,  tild. 
'-'Paitrc.  2,  c.  9.—Flor.  3,  c.  i.^-J»v.  8,  315, 
dtr. — I.vc.ni  2,  V.  t)!>. — -II.  Caiti«,  the  son  of 
the  greai  Ma.i'iu.s,  wa:>  cruel  as  his  father, 
MIft  shared  his  good  and  his  advcme  fortune. 
He  made  himself  consal  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  Mnaiiirs  who  oppo- 
sed hi.s  iiinlMiuni'-  vi».-us.  He  was  tlt-ieaieit  by 
Sylla,  and  fled  to  Pi:xQ«»»e,  where  he  killed 

himself.  PhU.  in  Mario.  lit  One  of  the 

Greek  fathers  of  the  6th  c^ntun,",  whos-e  works 
were  edited  by  Oarner,  2  vols.  lol.  Paru>,  1673 ; 
aid  Baluzius,  ib.  16^.^— IV.  M.  AvreHos,  a 
dative  of  Gaul,  who,  from  the  mean  employ- 
ment of  a  blacksmith,  became  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Gnlltenus,  and  :ii  last  caused  himself  to 
1^  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  af^er  this  ele- 
vtli«a,  a  man  who  had  shared  niii  poverty  with- 
out partakini^  of  his  more  prosperous  fortune, 
puUuUy  a.>^:»a!»&iuaicd  him,  and  he  was  killed  by 
a  sword  which  he  himself  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obscurity.  Marias  has  been  often  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength ;  and  it  ia  confi- 
dently reported  that  he  could  stop,  with  one  of 
bis  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  in  its 

WMHt  rapii  eonrse.  Maximas,  a  Latin 

■writer,  who  puhli>?hcd  an  acconnt  of  the  Ro- 
maa  emp«:rors  from  Trajan  to  Alexander,  now 
Qost.  His  compositions  were  entertaining,  and 
•ezecnted  with  great  exactness  and  fidelitr. 

MAtfRsu.    VU.  Part  III. 

Mviwts,  a  kin;:  of  Egypt,  who  had  a  cro\j 
which  coBTcyed  his  letters  wherever  be  pleased. 
He  raised  a  celebrated  monument  to  his  fiiith- 
4'u!  bird  aeartkeci^  of  Crocodiles.  MUmkAn. 
•6,  c.  7. 

MAaTHAf  a  celebrated  prophetess  of  Sfria, 
whose  artifice  and  frand  proved  of  the  greatest 
aerrice  to  C.  Marias,  In  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions he  underidi'k.    Pint,  in  Mario. 

Marti  A  LIS,  (Marcus  Valerius,)  a  native  of 
Bilbilis  in  Spain,  who  came  to  Rome  ahoatthe 
"20tn  vrnr  of  his  n?e.  where  he  recommended 
himsolf  la  notice  by  his  pucticat  genius.  Domi- 
tian  gave  him  the  tribuneship;  but  the  poet, 
nnmindfol  of  the  favours  he  received,  after  the 
.  death  of  his  benefactor,  exposed  to  ridicule  the 
vices  ani!  rruolties  of  a  mrmster  whom,  in  his 
lifetime,  he  had  extolled  as  the  pattern  of  vinae, 
goodness,  and  excellence.  Trajan  tmted  the 
poet  with  coldness;  and  Mariial,  atter  he  h:\d 
pa««cd  ihir;y-five  years  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  affluence, 
retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  had  the 
iftortificatioo  to  be  the  (dyect  of  malertdence,  sa- 


lire,  and  ri.Iicule.  He  received  s<ime  favofl 
I  ruin  bis  friends,  and  his  poverty  was  alleviated 
!  V  Lhelihemliiy  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whom  he 
ti;id  panejvrized  in  his  poems.  M.\itial  diej 
uboui  ;hc  iC^th  year  of  the  Chrisiiaa  eta,  id  the 
75th  year  of  his  age  Ue  iaiMW  well  known  by 
the  fourteen  books  of  epigrams  which  he  wrote, 
and  whose  merit  is  now  best  described  by  the 
candid  coofesaioB  of  tlm  amhor  in  this  line 

Sunt  bona,  sumi  fwadiam  mtiitaria,  haU  mala 

plurtt.. 

It  has  been  ob^served  of  Martial  that  ht.s  takal 
was  epigrams.  Every  thing  he  did  was  the  Mib- 
jeci  of  an  epigniflfi.  Fhe  best  editions  of  Mar* 
tial  are  those  of  Rader,  M.  Moguni,  lti87,  «f 
S<  nri  erius,  l'2ma  L.  oaL  1619,  wid  oi&taAB^ 
8vo.  Amst.  1701. 

MAACLXue,  L  a  tribane  of  the  people,  who 
tore  the  garlands  which  had  been  f  !n  -ed  upon 
Ca^r's  statues,  and  who  urdereii  :hose  that 
had  saluted  him  king  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship      J.  CMar. 

Plot.  -II.  A  Latin  poet  in  the  rei?n  of  M. 

Aurelius.  lie  satirised  the  cmpenir  v.  iih  cr?  .it 
liccntioosaessy  but  his  invective«i  were  disr^ 
garded  and  himself  despised. 

Ma^inhssa,  s'->n  of  Gala,  was  king  of  a  small 
part  of  Africa,  and  assisted  the  Carthaginians 
m  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  pr.j  \  e.i  a  m  i 
indefatigable  and  courageotis  ally,  bu:  an  act 
of  generosity  converted  him  to  the  interests  of 
R  A  Her  the  defeat  of  Asdruhnl.  Scipio, 

the  first  Alncanus  who  had  obtained  the  vtoo* 
IT,  foond,  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  oae  of 
the  nephews  of  Ma-sinis'.-i.  He  sent  him  hnrk 
to  hL^  uncle,  loaded  with  presents,  and  conduct- 
ed him  with  a  detachment  for  the  ^fety  and 
protection  of  his  person.  Masinlssa  was  struoJc 
with  the  generotis  action  of  the  Roman  general, 
he  (or^oi  all  former  hostilities,  and  joined  hiS 
troops  to  those  of  Scipio.  It  was  to  he  ^er- 
tlons  they  owed  many  of  their  riclories  in  Afri- 
ca, and  particularly  in  that  battle  whu'h  proved 
fatal  to  Ai>drubal  and  S^'ohax.  The  Xumidiaa 
conqueror,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Soph  v 
nisba,  the  captive  wife  of  Syphax,  carried  i>er 
to  his  camp,  and  married  her;  but  when  he  pe.'- 
ccived  lhal  this  new  connexion  disp;(':i--v!  sci- 
pio. he  sent  poison  to  his  wife,  and  rec^^mmecd- 
ed  her  to  defray  herself,  since  he  conid  not  pre- 
serve her  life  in  a  manner  which  berime  her 
rank,  her  dignity,  and  fortune,  withou!  utfend- 
ing  his  Roman  allies.  In  the  battle  of  Zona. 
Masinissa  greatly  contributed  lo  the  defeat  oi 
the  great  Annibal ;  and  the  Romans  who  had 
so  offen  been  spociaiors  of  his  courage  and  val- 
our, rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  kinsdom  of 
Svphax  and  some  of  the  Carthati^nian  tefTfi» 
ries.  Masinissa  died  in  the  07th  ycnr-  ^  'li-^  ir*, 
after  a  reign  of  above  MXty  years,  119  vi  Ar>  Lie- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  In  the  last  vears  of  his 
life  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  h*- 
havintr  with  the  most  indefatijahlear-tivitv:  and 
he  nfieri  reinninod  for  manv  suecessive  d.ivs  (-n 
horseback,  without  a  saddle  under  him  or  a 
corering  npon  his  head,  and  wiihont  ahowinr 
the  leasi  marks  of  fatigue.  This  strength  or 
miud  an»l  \Hx\y  he  chiefly  e»wfd  to  the  tcroj»ep- 
ance  which  he  observed.  TTi-  was  sei*n  eatij^ 
bnnvn  bread  at  the  door  of  his  'ent,  like  a 
vaie  soldier,  the  day  after  he  bad  o^itaiued  aa 
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twmortal  victory  over  the  armies  of  Canhage. 
He  left  fiUr-four  sons,  three  of  whom  vera 
tefirimate,  Mfeipsa,*Oti1n«i?i,  and  Manastabal. 
Thf  kingdom  wils  fairly  divi  lcd  amoni:  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  iDegiiimaie  children  icceiv- 
ed,  as  iheir  portions,  Vttf  valuable  pre.vents. 
The  death  of  Gulujsa  nod  Mnn.istnbal  soon 
after  left  Miripsi  sole  master  ol  ihe  large  pos- 
•tsaions  ol  Masinissa.  Stm/).  17. — PoljfO. — 
Amrimu  IMic, — CU.  it  Settee.—  Vai,  Miue.  & 
— ^Mf.  im  Jug.-^Uh.  fiS,  fte.— OviA  Fktk 
6,.v.  im  — Justin.  33,  c.  1,  1  :W,  c  6L 

tAimkokvx.    Vid.  Part  I. 

MmiiIlu,  a  festival  at  RoiM  In  honour  of 
Matnta,  or  Ii  o.  Only  matrons  and  frecborn 
women  were  admitted.  Varro  de  L.  L.  5,  c. 
88.— Opu/.  Fast.  6,  V.  Al.—Plut.  in  Cam. 

BfATaoNiUA,  festivals  at  Rome  in  booonr  of 
Ifani,  evIebiWM  bjr  married  tromen,  to  com* 
nUellioraUiin  <»f  the  nij-M^  of  ihr  Snliin«";,  and  of 
the  peace  which  their  entiea'.ies  had  obtamed 
bWweeu  their  fathers  and  husbands.  Flowers 
were  then  ofTered  in  the  temples  of  JlMO.  OvUL 
Fast.  3,  c  '^Ji)—Plut.  in  limn. 

Macki's,  a  man  wh.)  flouri.shed  in  the  reign 
of  Traian,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Anto- 
nni.  He  was  gov^mof  of  Syene  in  Upper 
Errvp^  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  npoD  the nilas 
uf  poetry  and  versification. 

fifAvaoun,  a  king-  of  Osrla.  His  wife  Arte- 
ttisia  wa.s  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  which 
ttappened  B.  C.  353,  that  she  drank  up  his  a.sh- 
es,  and  resolved  to  erect  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  monmeots  of  aMiqailVi  to  celebrate  the 
nemory  of  a  btisliMid  whom  she  tendefly  loved. 
This  famous  monument,  which  passed  for  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  called 
JMmmImmi,  and  firom  it  all  otlter  maenflemt 
sepulchres  and  tombs  have  receiveti  tne  same 
name.  It  wa-s  built  by  four  different  architects  ; 
Scopa-s  erected  the  side  which  faced  the  east, 
Timothens  had  the  soothi  Leoehares  had  the 
west,  and  Bmi^s  the  myrtfi.  Vfthls  w«  alao 
employed  in  raising  a  pyramid  over  this  stately 
monament,  and  the  lop  was  adorned  by  a  chari- 
ot drawn  by  foor  hones.  The  expenses  of  th  is 
edifice  were  immense,  and  this  g^ve  occasion 
to  the  philosopher  Anazagoras  to  exclaim,  when 
he  saw  it,  How  much  numnf  changed  into  stont^ ! 
Vid.  AfUmiiis.  Berodoi.  7,  v.  99.Stnb.  14. 
—-DM.  16.->F4NW.  8;  e.  iL—FUr.  4,  e.  11. 
GrU  10.  c.  la— Prmwrl.  3^  eL  Si  ▼.  SL— Am 
Aug-  100. 

Maxknttos,  (Marcus  Aurelins  Valerius,)  a 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianns  Hercnles. 
Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  supposititious 
child.  The  voluntary  abdicarion  of  Diocletian , 
and  of  his  lather,  raia^him  to  the  state,  and  he 
deelarsd  MmMlf  indcpeiident  emperor,  or  An* 
gnstn^,  A.  D.  SMk  He  nfterwarns  incited  his 
father  to  re-assmne  his  imperial  authority,  and 
in  a  perfidious  manner  destroyed  Severus,  who 
had  delivered  himself  into  his  hands,  and  relied 
upon  his  honotir  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  His 
.'jttories  and  successes  were  impeded  byCJale- 
rias  MaximMiitts,  who  opposed  him  with'  a  pow- 
erflil  fbree.  Thedefeat and  volmitry  denthof 
(>>.7erii\s  soon  testored  peace  to  Italv,  and  Max- 
entius  passed  mto  AfHca,  where  he  rendered 
hionelf  fldiovi  hf  his  craelty  and  oppression. 
He  soon  nf^er  remrned  tn  Rnrrif,  nnd  wns  }n- 
'oemed  that  Coostaniine  was  come  to  dethrone 


him.  He  gave  his  adversary  battle  near  Rome, 
and,  atler  he  had  lost  the  victory,  he  fled  back 
to  the  city.  The  bridge  over  which  he  crossed 

the  Tiber  wtiv  in  a  (Ilchvi  d  siiuatic  n,  and  he 
fell  into  the  river  and  vrai -drow  ned,  uu  the 24th 
of  September,  A.  D.  31-2. 

M.ixiMi-lNcs,  1.  (Herculius  Af.Trcus  Aurelins 
Valerius,)  a  native  of  Sirunuiii,  m  Pannonia, 
who  served  ns  a  common  soldier  in  'A:r  Roman 
armies.  When  Diocletian  had  been  raised  to 
the  imperial  throne,  he  remembefed  the  valour 
and  courage  of  his  icllow-soldier  Maximianus, 
and  rewarded  his  fidelity  bv  making  him  his 
colleagne  in  the  empire,  and  by  ceding  to  him 
the  comimnd  of  ihc  provinces  of  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  terrut> 
riesol  Rome.  Maxiraianusshowed  the  justness 
of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his  victories  over 
the  barbarians,  fn  Britato  sneeess  did  not  at- 
tend his  arms;  but  in  Africa  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  Aurelius  Julianus,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor.  Soon  after,  Diocle- 
tian abdicated  the  imperial  purple,  and  obliged 
Maxiraiajius  fn  follow  his  example,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  A.  D.  301.  Maximianus  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  command  of  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  his  greamess.  Befbre  die  first  year  of 
his  resignation  had  elapsed,  he  re-asstimcd  the 
imperial  dignity;  bnt  the  troops  mutinied  against 
him,  and  he  ^ed  for  safety  to  Gaul,  to  the  court 
of  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage.  Here  he  agai*h  acted  a 
ccmspicnoos  character,  and  re- assumed  the  im- 

ferial  power,  which  his  miafortimes  hadoUified 
im  to  relinqoiidi.  This  oflMed  CoDSlantme. 
But  when  open  violence  seemed  to  frustrate  the 
ambitious  views  of  Maximianus,  he  had  re- 
course to  artifice.  He  prevailed  upon  his  daugh- 
ter Faustina,  to  leave  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
open  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  he  secretly  intro- 
duced himself  to  her  bed,  where  he  stabbed  the 
man  who  slept  by  the  side  of  httdaoehter.  This 
was  irat  Constmiftoe ;  AinttBa,  fktihlVil  to  her 
husband,  had  apprized  him  nf  her  father's  ma- 
chinations, nnd  a  eunuch  had  been  placed  in 
his  bed.  Constantine  resolved  to  punish  Max- 
imianus, and  nothing  wns  left  to  him  but  to 
choose  his  own  death.  He  strangled  hiin.self  at 
Marseilles.  A.  D.  310,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  His  iMdy  was  fotud  ftesb  ana  entire  in  a 
leaden  coffin  abriot  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century.  IT.  Galerius  Valeriw,  a  native  of 

Dacia,  who,  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  was* 
emploved  in  keepin?  his  father's  flocks.  He 
entered  the  armv,  where  his  valour  and  bc'ily 
strength  recommendeil  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
superiors,  and  particularly  to  Diocletian,  who 
invested  him  with  the  imperialptuple  in  the 
east,  and  gavebtoi  hisdanghtervatenain  mai^ 
riage.  Galerius  deserved  the  confiden<  e  of  his 
benefhcior.  He  conquered  the  Goths  and  Dal- 
matians, and  checkea  thetoeolence  of  the  Per- 
sians. In  a  battle,  however,  with  the  king  of 
Persia.  Galerius  was  defeated  ;  and,  to  complete 
his  iemominy,  and  render  him  more  sensible  of 
his  disgrace,  Diocletian  oMyed  him  to  walk 
belitod  hhtehsriot  arrayed  to  nis  imperial  robes. 
This  humiliation  sixmc  Galerius  to  the  quick  ; 
he  asjvembled  another  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Persians.  He  irained  a  complete  victory, 
and  took  the  wives  and  children  of  hi»en''mv 
This  success  elated  Galenas  to  sarh  a  degree, 
48f  J 
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h'  claimed  the  most  dignifiod  appellations, 
and  ordere  il  ii  iiu->fU  lo  be  coiled  the  i>on  ot  Mars. 
Diocletian  himselt  dreaded  liispower,  and  even, 
it  is  said,  atxiicated  the  imperial  dignity  by' 
means  of  his  threats.  As  soon  as  Diocletian 
had  abdicated,  G.iierius  was  pruclaiined  Augus- 
tas, A.  D.  301,  bill  bis  cruelty  soon  rendered 
him  odioos;  and  the  Roman  people,  offended  at 
his  oppression,  raised  Maxeniius  lu  the  imperial 
dignity  the  following  year,  and  Ciaierius  was 
owged  to  yield,  and  to  fly  before  his  more  for- 
tunate adversary.  He  (Jicd  in  ihe  ijreatest ago- 
nies, A.  D.  311.  lu  hu>  characicr,  Galenas 
was  wanton  and  tyrannical ;  and  he  ollen  feasi- 
ed  bis  eyes  with  ibe  sight  of  dying  wretches, 
whom  his  bnribariQr  hadddivered  to  bean  and 
wild  beasu.  LaOamL  dtMP,  Slr-Emtbius 
8,  c.  16. 

Mazmisua,  (Caius  Julius  Verus,)  the  son  of 
a  peasant  in  Thrace.  He  was  originally  a  shep- 
herd, and,  by  heading  his  counlryincn  against 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barianx  and  robbecs,  he  inured  bimseif  to  the 
laboofs  and  to  the  fhtignes  of  a  camp.  Ha  en- 
tered  the  Romnn  a  rimes,  where  he  gradually 
rose  lo  the  fust  olfices ;  and  on  the  dc-aih  of 
Alexander  Severas  he  caused  iiimseli  tu  he 

E reclaimed  empernr.  A  O  2.^5  The  popu- 
irity  which  he  nad  gamed  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
i  iheir  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor's  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
Maximinus.  In  his  military  capacity  he  acted 
With  the  same  ferocity  ;  and  in  an  expedition  in 
Germany,  he  not  only  cut  down  the  corn,  but 
he  totally  ruined  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, to  the  extent  of  450  miles.  Sach  a  mon- 
ster of  tyranny  at  last  provoked  the  people  of 
Rome.  The  Qordians  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors, bat  their  innocence  and  pacific  virtues 
were  unable  to  resist  the  fury  of  Maximinus. 
After  their  fall,  the  Roman  senate  invested 
twenty  men  of  their  number  with  the  imperial 
digiuty,  and  intrusted  into  their  bands  the  care 
OTthe  repablic.  These  measures  m  highly  ir- 
ritated Maxinunus,  ilmt,  at  the  first  intelligence, 
he  howled  like  a  wild  t)casi,  and  almost  destroy- 
ed himself  by  knockinj;  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was  aba- 
led,  he  marched  to  Rom^  resolvetl  on  slaughter. 
His  bloody  machinations  were  stopped,  and  his 
soldieis,  ashamed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant 
whose  eraelties  Imd  pgocnreq  him  tte  name  of 
Bu^iris,  CyclopSjMdFhalaris,  a«wassinatrd  him 
in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
S36,  in  the  66tb  year  of  his  age.  Maximinus 
has  been  represented  by  historians  as  of  a  tji- 
gantic  stature;  he  was  eighi  feet  high,  and  the 
bracelets  of  his  wife  served  as  rings  to  adorn 
the  fingers  of  his  hand.  His  strength  was  pro- 
partioiuble  to  bis  gigantic  ^aix;  ;  he  could 
aknadraw  a  loaded  wagon,  and,  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist,  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth.  Btr0dimmms.-—Jlfrnand.  eU  rtb.  G*t. 
—  Capitol.  Maximinus  made  his  son,  of  the 
same  name,  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple ;  and  his  choice  was  unani- 
mously approred  by  the  senate,  by  the  people, 
nd  bgr  tha  army,. — ^D.  Oalohas  Valmas,  a 


shepherd  of  Thrace,  who  was  raised  to  the  iin> 
penal  dignity  by  Diocletian,  A.  D.  905.  U« 
was  nephew  lo  Gulerius  Maiimianus.  by  hii 
mother  &  side,  and  to  bim  be  was  indebted  for 
his  rise  and  consequence  in  the  Roman  armies. 
As  Maxuninus  was  ambitious  and  fond  of  pww- 
er.  be  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  titOfle 
wno  shared  the  dignity  of  emperor  wtfh  hli^ 
self.  He  declared  war  against  Licinius,  his 
colleague  un  the  throne;  but  a  deleat,  which 
soon  after  followed,  on  the  30ih  of  April,  A.  D. 
313,  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianc^Us,  left 
him  without  resources  and  without  friends. 
Ills  victorious  enemy  pursued  him,  and  be  fled 
beyond  mount  Taturus,  forsaken  and  almost  un- 
known. Be  attenmted  to  pot  an  end  to  hit 
existence,  but  his  enbrts  were  ineffectual ;  and 
though  bisdeath  is  attributed  bv  some  to  despair, 
it  is  more  tuiTenally  believed  that  he  ez|ai«a 
in  the  greatest  agonies,  of  n  dreadful  distemper, 
which  consumed  him  ciay  and  night  with  inex- 

Sressible  pains.  III.  One  of  the  amtrissa- 
ors  of  young  Theodosius  to  Altila,  king  of  the 
Hum. 

Maximis,  (Magnus,)  T.  a  native  of  Spain, 
who  proclaimed  himselt'  emperor,  A.  D.  3B3L 
The  unpopularity  of  Gratiall  favoured  hisnsBr* 

£ at  ion,  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  troops. 
Iratian  marched  against  him,  but  he  was  defeats 
ed,  and  soon  after  assassmated.  Maximus  re- 
fused the  hoooura  of  a  burial  to  the  remaios  of 
Graiian;  and  when  he  had  made  himself  mas* 
ter  of  Great  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent 
ambassadors  into  the  ea^st,  and  demanded  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  to  acknowledge  bim  as  hie 
associate  on  the  throne.  Thco<io«iius  endeavour- 
ed lo  amuse  and  delay  him,  but  Maximus  re- 
solved to  support  his  claim  by  arms,  and  crossed 
the  Alps.  Italy  was  hiid  desolate,  and  Borne 
opened  her  gates  to  the  comineror.  Theodoinii 
nowdcterrained  lo  revcpge  the  audaciousness  of 
Maximus,  and  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  be- 
gan lo  nalceanaval  armament,  and  Maximus, 
not  to  appear  inferior  to  his  advers.nrv,  had  al- 
ready embarked  his  troops,  when  I'hecHiusuis, 
by  secret  and  hastened  marches,  fell  upon  bim, 
and  besieged  him  at  Aquileia.  Maximus  was 
betrayed  by  bis  soldiers,  and  the  eoiH|oefor, 
inoveil  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  his  fallen 
and  dejected  enemy,  granted  him  life;  but  tlie 
multitude  refused  him  mercy,  and  instandf 
struck  ofThis  head,  A.  D.388.  Husson.  Vi.-tor, 
who  shared  the  imperial  dignity  with  him.  was 
soon  after  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 

 IL  Petronins,  a  Roman,  deaoendad  of  an 

tllmnrions  family.  He  canaed  TakMiiiiaa  IIL 
to  bo  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
to  strengthen  his  usurpation,  he  married  the  ea- 
peress,  to  wfacm  he  had  the  weakness  and  ia^ 
prudence  to  hofrav  that  he  had  sacrificed  her 
husband  to  his  love  for  her  person.  This  decla- 
ration irritated  the  emperess;  she  bad  recourse 
to  the  barbarians  to  avenge  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Maxima^  was  stoned  to  death  by  his 
soldier';,  and  bis  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 

A.  D  455.   He  reigiwd  only  T7  davs.  IIL 

Pupiaans.  FUL  Papimmt.  IV.  A  eelehm- 

ted  cynic  philosopher  and  magician  of  Epbe- 
sus.  He  instructed  the  emperor  Julian  in  magic, 
and,  accordiof  latheopinion  of  some  bi-^orians, 
it  was  in  the  confersation  and  company  of  Max- 
ioMu  that  the  apaHacr  of  JoUaaofigiAaaad,  Jkm 
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emperor  not  only  visited  the  philov)pber,  bnt  he 
•v«i  mbmilied  bw  writings  to  his  ins^ectiou  and 
censure.   MaxiiRtis  r«lu»ed  to  live  lo  the  conn 

ofJohaii.  :in.;  einr>oror,  iioi  (lis-<a!isfied  wilh 
ibe  lelu^al.  appoaileU  hira  high  poatift'  in  the 
provinceot'Lvdi«>anofltce  which  he  discharged 
with  the  !?reaic?t  moderaiion  and  justice.  When 
Juhaa  went  into  the  eaiii,  the  phila-sophcr  pro- 
mised bim  success,  and  even  said  thai  his  con- 
flucsts  would  be  more  oanieroiiB  and  ezienaive 
llmo  those  oi*  the  son  of  Philip.  He  pentiaded 
liis  imperial  pupil,  that,  accoruinglo  the  doctrine 
vf  metempsychosis,  his  body  waa  animated  by 
tbe  sool  which  once  animated  the  hero  whose 
mpatnfr'w  and  victories  he  wn<;  ^oing  to  eclipse. 
After  the  death  ul  Julian,  Maximus  wn.salmo>t 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers :  but  the  in- 
teroosttion  of  hts  frwuds  Maved  hia  life,  and  he 
Tettred  to  Constantinople.  He  wa»  soon  after 
iccusrd  ofmagical  practices  before  the  emperor 
Vaiens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  D. 
lie  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical  trea- 
tises, ^me  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 

They  are  now  all  lo5t.  Ammian.  V.  Tyriiis, 

a  Platonic  philosopher  in  tiie  reign  i  i  M.  Atire- 
lios.  Thiaemperbr,  who  was  uaiuraHv  fond  of 
atody,  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Maximtis, 
and  paid  LTent  deference  to  hi<:  in.<'lnicf ions. 
There  are  extnni  of  Maximus  41  dissertations 
on  moral  nm\  philosophical  subjects,  written  in 
Greek.  The  best  rdiiiuns  of  which  nvp  fhnt  uf 
Davis,  8vo.  Caniab.  1703  -,  ami  that  of  ReKskc, 

2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1T74.  VI.  One  of  the 

Oreek  fathers  ot^the  7Lh  century,  whose  works 
■were edited  by  Combe!d«,Qvolf.  fol.  Paris,  1675. 

 VII   A  native  of  Si '"11  n in.  in  P.mnonia 

He  was  originally  a  gardener,  bui,  by  enlisting 
in  the  Roman  armr,  behecame  one  of  themili> 
tary  trihnn»»s,  and  nis  marria^f  with  wnninn 
of  rank  and  opulence  soon  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent. He  was  father  to  the  emperor  Probu55 
MacsNAa,  or  Mec(xna$,  (C.  Cilnius,)  a  cel- 
i^trated  Roman  knight,  dcaeended  from  the 
kinc^s  of  Etniria.  He  hns  rendered  himself  iin- 
roonal  by  his  lil)eral  paiionaje  of  learned  men 
and  ofleHers;  and  to  his  prudence  and  advice 
Augustus  acknowledtred  himself  indebted  for 
the  sei^ority  he  enjoyed.  It  was  frtim  the  resulr 
of  his  advice,  against  ihc  opinion  of  Airrippn, 
that  Angmtos  resolved  lo  keep  the  fopreme 
power  in  his  hsndv,  and  not  bjr  a  Tolnntary  re- 
siernitifin  toplnn  -i  Rome  into  civil  commotions. 
The  emperor  received  ihe  private  admonitions 
of  Ufaemnaa  in  the  same  nrkndiv  manner  ns 
they  were  ^^iven :  and  he  was  not  displeased  with 
the  lihertv  of  his  friend,  who  threw  a  paper  to 
him  with  these  word.5.  Descend  from  ike  tribu- 
mU,tkmilnUehtri  whileheantinthejudgment- 
M«r,  and  betrayed  iwenge  and  impatience  in 
r  "nnntenanr.'  Mrrfpna";  was  fond  of  litem- 
lure,  and,  according  to  Che  mpst  received  opin- 
ion, he  wrote  a  hlMoTf  of  mimah,  a  jonmal 
of  the  life  of  Aa?tKtn«  a  treatise  on  the  differ- 
ent natures  and  kintis  of  preciou*;  stones,  be- 
sides the  two  tragedies  of  Octavia  and  Prome- 
theus, and  other  thinfrs,  all  now  lotsL  He  died 
eifrht  years  befSgve  Christ;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  particularlv  recommended  his  poetical 
friend  Horace  to  the  care  and  confidence  of  Au- 
irni  "ss.  From  the  patronage  and  eneoorage- 
T^rrtf  n-hich  the  princes  of  hernir  nnd  Ivric  pn- 
«irv,  among  the  Latins,  received  trom  the  fa- 


vourite of  Augusttis,  all  patrons  of  literature 
have  ever  since  been  called  NkeanaU$.  Yirfol 
dedicated  to  him  hisGeorgics,  and  Horace  bis 

Odes.    6Vrt.  t«  Avg.  00.  &c.— P/u/.  tft  Aitf.— > 
Herodian. — Senec.  ep.  \\i  and  9t2. 
Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  the  ITkh  and  laAldD; 

of  Athens,  was  the  first  archon  that  wa.sappoin:- 
ed  with  regal  authority,  B.  C.  1070.  hi  the 
election  Mcdon  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Neleus  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  be  render- 
ed himself  popular  by  the  instiee  and  modera- 
tion of  his  adininisiration.  His  successors  were 
called  from  him  Mcdontidte,  and  the  ofhce  of 
archon  remained  for  above  200  years  in  the 
familv  of  Codrus  under  12  perpetual  aichcOS. 
Pavs.  1,  c.  '2.—'Paterc.  2,  c.  2.  * 

Meoub,  a  son  of  .figens  and  Medea,  who  ^a  ve 
his  name  to  a  cpnntry  of  Asia.  Medus,  when 
avriTed  to  years  of  mattirity,  went  to  seek  his 
moilier,  whom  the  arrival  of  Theseus  in  Athens 
had  driven  away.  Vid.  Medea,  He  came  to 
Colchis,  where  be  wa;  seized  hy  his  uncle  Per- 
sc<?.  who  iisnqied  the  throne  of  Aretes,  his 
mother's  father,  because  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Perses  should  be  murdered  by  one  of 
the  grandsons  of  ^etcs.  Medus  assuined  an- 
other name,  and  called  hhnself  Hippotes,  sen 
of  Creon  Meiinwhile,  Medea  arrived  at  Col* 
chis,  di'igui^fd  in  the  habit  ol  u  priceless  of  Di- 
ana  •  and  when  she  heard  that  one  of  Creon^ 
children  was  impri.soned,  she  resolved  to  hasten 
the  destruction  ot'  a  person  whose  family  she 
detested.  To  efTet  i  this  with  more  certainty, 
she  told  the  usurper  that  Hippotes  was  reallra 
son  of  Medea,  sent  by  his  mother  to  mnrder 
him.  She  be-^^ed  Perses  to  ?ive  her  Hippote<?, 
that  she  might  i^crifice  him  to  her  resent meni. 
Parses  eomented.  Medea  discovered  that  it 
wa";  her  own  s^nn,  and  she  instantly  armed  hitn 
with  the  dagger  which  she  had  prepared  aerainsi 
his  life,  and  oniered  him  to  stab  the  u^iurper. 
He  ob^ed,  and  Medea  discovered  who  he  wa% 
and  made  her  son  Medns  alt  on  his  grandft- 
ther's  throne.  Hesiod. —  Theog. — Pavs.  2. — 
ApoUod.  1. — Justin.  42. — Senec.  in  Akd.—Diod. 

Meoabyzus,  I.  one  of  the  noble  Persians  who 
conspired  against  th  ■  n'^nrper  Smerdis.  He 
was  set  over  an  army  la  Europe  by  kins;  Darius, 
where  he  look  Perynthus,  nml  confjuered  nil 
Thrace.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  sove- 
reign.  BiroM.  3,  dbe.  IT.  A  son  of  ILttpf- 

ms,  satrap  to  Darius.    He  conquered  Etn'pt. 

A'C.    HrrodM.  3,  c.  IGO  III.  A  satrap'  of 

Artaxerxes.  He  revolted  from  his  king,  and 
defeated  two  large  armies  that  had  been  sent 
against  him.  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  tne  kind's  favour,  and  he 
showed  his  attachment  to  Artaxerzes  by  killiof 
a  lion  which  threatened  bis  life  in  bmitfng. 
This  act  of  afTef^lion  inMctrabyzus  was  lonked 
upon  with  envv  by  the  kin?^  He  was  divcarded, 
and  afterwards  reconeilfvi  t  i  the  monnrrh  bf 
means  of  his  mother.  He  died  in  the  76fh  year 
of  his  age,  B.  C.  447,  trreatlv  regretted.  Cksias. 

MroACi.Rs,  I.  an  Athenian  archon,  who  in- 
volved the  greatest  part  of  the  Athwiana  in  the 
sacrilese  which  was  committed  in  the  eonspf- 

rarv  of  Tvlon.    Plvt  in   TT.  A  son  of 

Alcmafon.  who  revolted  with  some  Athenians 
after  the  departure  of  Solon  from  Athens.  He 
was  ejected  by  Pi''i*^t rat n-^ — - — TH  A  mnn  who 
exchanged  diress  with  Pyrrhus  when  assistinf 
M 
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ihc  TareiNiii4%  tB  liB^.  Ht  was  JdUedwikat 

llajBa*urtf,ase4iUoaspersuii  oi  Corinsh.  He 
was  seiz<'.I  lor  his  treachery  to  King  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  upon  which  he  destroyed  himself  to 
avoid  pllnl^hluellt. 

Meoapentiim,  aa  ill^iiimaie  son  of  Meae* 
iaus,  who,  after  his  father's  return  from  the 

Trojan  war,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Alector,  a  native  of  Sparta.  Uis  motiier's 
name  wxs  Tcridae,  a  slave  of  Menelaus,  Sh- 
mer.  0<l.  4. — ApoUod.  3. 

Megan niKNiis,  a  Greek  historian  in  the  age 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300  years  before 
Gbnst.  He  wrote  about  the  Oheotal  nations, 
and  particularly  the  bdiaiia;  EUs  hialoiy  is 
oAcn  quoted  by  the  ancients.  What  HOW  passea 
as  his  composition  is  spurious. 

ISwLk  PoMKMRoa,  a  Spaniard  who  flooriahed 
about  the  45tb  year  of  the  Christian  em  ami 
distinguished  himself  by  his  geography,  du  uicd 
into  lEree  bookii»  and  written  with  elegance, 
with  grehi  perspicuity  and  breviiy.  The  best 
ediiioDs  of  this  book,  called  4r  site  wMi^an 
ihusc  of  Gronoviiis,  8vo.  L.  Bat  179%  and 
Beinhold,  4(o.  £iod.  1761. 

.MBLimppiDn,  a  Greek  poet,  about  590  years 
before  Chrisi,  His  t,'rand<un,  of  the  samenamej 
flourished  about  U)  years  after  at  the  court  of 
Perdieeas  the  second,  of  Macedonia.  Some 
fragments  of  their  poetry  are  extant. 

MEi.ANTnts,  MKLANTuiis,  or  Mei^anthios, 
a  son  of  Andropoinpus,  whose  ancestors  were 
kiogs  of  Pylus.  He  was  driven  from  hispater> 
nal  kin^om  by  the  ReradidB,  and  came  to 
Athens,  wIkh-  kin:^  rhymtEies  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  provided  he  fought  a  battle  against 
XaDthas.  a  general  of  the  Bceoiians,  who  made 
war  again^:  him.  He  fouajht  and  conquered. 
Vid.  ApaLuiia,  and  his  family,  surnamed  the 
Mtieida,  sat  on  the  throne  ot  Athens  till  the 
affe  of  Codrus.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown 
11'28  years  B.  C.  and  reigned  37  years.  Pmu. 
2,  c.  l"i. 

Mfiuss,  I.  a  beautiful  Athenian  youth,  belov- 
ad  by  Timagoras,  whoM  alfections  he  repaid 
with  the  greatest  coldness  and  in'tiilerence. 
He  even  ordereil  Tiin:iu'ora.s  lo  leap  down  a 
precipice  fttMB  the  t(>p  ol  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
and  TimairnnM,  not  to  disoblige  him,  obeyed, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall.  This  token  of  true 
friendship  and  afTccticjp  had  such  an  fllect  Ufwn 
Meles,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
place,  to  atone  bv  his  death  for  the  iagratitiide 
which  he  had  shown  lo  Titnagoras.    Pajis  I, 

c.  20.  11.  A  kinij  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded 

his  father  Alyattes,  about  747  years  befiite 
Christ.    He  was  father  to  Candaules. 

Mai.ETua,  a  poet  and  orator  of  Athens,  who 
became  one  of  the  principal  accusers  of  Socra- 
tes. AAer  his  eloquence  had  jprevaiied.  and 
Socrates  had  been  put  ignominioiudy  to  death, 
the  Athenian*;  repented  of  their  severity  to  the 
pbiioaopher,  and  condemned  his  accusers.  Me- 
Imos  parlriiad  aiMmir  then.  Diog. 

Mr.umvn,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  who 
maintained  that  the  world  wasindnite,  immove- 
able, and  withooi  a  yacuum.  AiOMldiBg  lo 
his  doctrines,  no  one  could  advance  any  arf?u- 
ment  upon  the  power  or  auribuies  of  Provi- 
4ence,  as  alljiuman  knowledge  was  weak  and 

was  amoag  Jua  p«r 


pils.    He  flourished  about  4 10 years  bciore 

Chnsuau  era.   iJiog.  U.  A  ireedinau  af 

MeeHMMi  apfwiated  librarian  to  Auguscm 
He  wrote  some  comedies.  Ond»  Ptmt*  4,  <fk 
IG,  V.  30. — SvjetoH.  de  Gram. 

iVlKut'ii,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight  accused  of  as> 
pirin{  to  tyranny,  on  acooaoiot'  his  iiBooiiUBaB 
liberality  to  the  populace.  He  was  aoamoMi 
to  ap[>e;ir  by  the  dictator  L.  d.  Cincinnaius, 
and  when  he  refused  to  obey,  he  was  put  U> 
death  by  Ahala,  the  master  of  horse,  A.  U. 
31 1.    Varro  de  L.  L.  4  —  Vai.  Max.  6,  c.  3. 

MfuuA  A.NNJEUs,  the  father  of  Lucan.  He 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Pisco's  conspira- 
cy against  Nero,  upon  whidi  he  opeoea  hii 
veins.    1\teiL  lb,  Ann.  e.  17. 

Me.NtMiA  Lex,  ordained  th.ii  no  one  sboald  be 
entered  on  the  calpmlar  of  cnmmuls  who  was 
absent  on  the  pvMic  accounts. 

Memmids,  a  Romtm  knight,  wh<j  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  his  eloquence  and  poet- 
ical talents.  He  was  made  tribune,  praetor,  and 
aAerwards  governor  of  Buhynia.  He  was 
aeemed  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  ban- 

iahed  by  J.  Ca^siir,  ihoufh  Ciceru  unfiencxjk  his 
defence.   Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem  to  hun. 

de.  M»  BnU,  The  family  of  the  Meeuaii 

were  plebeians.  They  were  descended,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  from  Mnesiheius,  ibe 
friend  gf  jBlNM.    Virg.  .tEn.  4,  v.  117. 

Mbmnon,  a  general  of  the  Persian  forces 
when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  attachment  to  the  inter- 
est of  Daiius,  his  valour  in  the  field,  the  soond- 
ttew  of  hia  oooiueki,  aiki  his  great  sagacity. 
He  defended  Miletus  against  Alexander,  and 
died  in  the  midst  ci  his  successful  enterprises, 
B.  C.  333.  His  wife  Barsine  was  taken  prisoner 
with  the  wife  of  Darius.  Diod.  16.  Vid.  Part.  IIL 

Mk.nanoer,  the  chief  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  B.  C.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  forces  sta- 
tioned by  the  Athenians  at  the  Hdlespont,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  a  raan  of  some  con- 
seq  uence.  Alexis  I  lie  comic  poet  was  his  uncle 
and  instmeiar  in  the  draiaa.  TheophrasM 
was  his  tutor  in  philosophy  and  literature.  In 
his  twenty-first  year,  B.  C.  3-21,  he  brought  out 
the  'CVy#  kia  wst  drama.  He  lived  twenty- 
nine  years  more,  dvini;  B.  C.  292,  a/ler  having 
composed  one  hundred  and  five  plays.  All  an- 
tiquity seems  to  combine  in  celebrating  Menan- 
der.  Terenee,  the  firat  of  Ijatin  cowaediaas, 
was  but  Hw  tramlalor  of  his  draiaas,  and  ae> 
cordinetoCtcsar's  well-known  expression,  onlv 
a  dimidiatus  Menander :  Plutarch  and  Dio 
Chrysostom  prefer  him  to  Aristophanes :  Ovid 
declares  that  nis  fame  shall  never  die  whilst  the 
characters,  which  he  so  admirably  exhibited, 
exi.st  among  mankind ;  and  Gtuinciilian  pro- 
nounces a  splendid  eulogy  on  hu  wtma. 
QmHia.  10,  c.  X.^FmUrc.  I.  e.  16. 

A^NAS,  a  freedman  of  Poinpev  the  Great, 
who  distinguished  him.Helf  by  the  active  and 
perfidioos  part  be  toott  in  Uw  dvil  van  wMek 
were  kindled  between  the  younsrr  Pompey  and 
Augustas.  When  Pompev  invited  Augustus 
la  hiagaUey,  MenasttdvMhis  aaaater  loseiit 
the  person  of  his  enoB^t,  aad  at  the  Mime  tiaM 
the  Roman  empire,  by  enttine  the  cnbl'-s  of  His 
ship.  No,  (replMd  Pompev. '  1  would  have  ap 
1  ptoTtdaf  iha  imaaMia  if  yoiihaddona  it  withoai 
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"•on^uhin'  :nL',  l>nt  I  srom  to  hn-nk  my  word. 
Sua.  Ill  Oct.  Horace,  i,  Uas  nUicuied 
the  pi  lile  uf  Mepa^  aiid  recalled  to  his  miiui 
his  I'uriner  meanness  and  nbsc-un'ty. 

McstiUAT^a,  a  physician  ul  Syracu.se,  fa- 
mous i  ir  v:vimy  and  arrogance.  He  was 
generaLly  accompauied  by  some  ol'his  patients 
wbocN:  disorden  he  had  ewred.  He  eromied 
himself  lik':-  the  ina.ster  of  the  gods;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Fhi]ip,kingoi'Macedon, 
he  stjled  himself,  in  these  words,  AknecraUs 
Jup'.l'Tf  to  king  Philip,  ^rertitig.  'l  he  Macedo- 
i.;du  tnonarch  ajiswi-riU,  Philif  U>  Menecratcs. 
erecting,  and  betler  sense.  Philip  also  iovited 
bim  to  one  of  his  feasts,  but  whea  the  meats 
were  served  up,  a  tnWe  was  put  separate  for  the 
ph3*«iici;ui,  jh  u  tiicli  he  was  served  only  with 
pcrluine:>  axid  Irankinceu£>e,  like  the  father  of 
the  gods.  Thb  entertainment  displeased  Me- 
recrnJf^ ;  he  remenibcrecl  that  he  wa^  a  mortal, 
ani.!  hurt!''.!  away  Iroiii  ihe  cotapany.  Helivcrd 
abv>',i;  'y>0  years  belurc  the  Christian  era. 
jElian.  V.  II 10,  c.  bl.—AlAen.  7,  c.  13. 

MeveD^Mta,  I.  a  Socraiic  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  )  w  as  originally  a  tentmalcer,  an 
employmcni  which  he  leA  for  theprof('<;sion  of 
■kins.  The  persuaaiire  eloquence  and  philo- 
•ophieal  lectures  of  Plato  had  such  an  influence 
over  him,  that  he  gave  up  his  offices  m  the  state 
to  cultii-ate  liter  itmx'.  U  Ls  5;aid  that  he  died 
through  melancholy  when  Anti^onus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  made  him.self  master 
of  his  country,  B.  C.  301,  in  the  74ih  year  of 
his  age.  Some  attribute  his  death  to  a  different 
ea4se,  and  my  that  he  tnut  fiilsdr  aeettsed  of 
treas.>n,  r>r  which  he  became  so  desperate  that 
b(  dieil  alter  he  had  passed  seven  days  without 
takmg  any  aliment  He  was  called  ihi  Bre- 
tria»  BuU,  on  account  of  his  gravity.  Sfrah. 
9.  -/?i/>^.— — II.  Acynic  philosopher  of  Lamp- 
ShevOj  who  said  that  he  was  come  from  hell  to 
observe  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
His  habit  was  that  of  the  furies,  and  his  behav- 
iour w:is  a  proof  of  his  insanity.  He  Wisdisci- 
ple  of  Coloies  of  Lampsaciis.  Diog. 

MiictcJlu,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Therapnx 
in  Lsconia.  in  honour  <■(  M  n  Maus.  He  had 
there  a  temple,  where  he  was  worshipped  with 
hij  wife  Helen  as  one  of  the  supreme  guds. 

McNELics.  a  kin?  of  Sprtr'n,  f  ,.  ^!;<»rio  Aga- 
memnon. His  fathers  naiae  vns  Atreus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  or.  according  to  the  more 
probable  opinion  uf  Hesiod,  Apollodorus,  &c. 
ne  waa  the  son  of  Plisfhenes  and  J2rope.  Vid. 
P!:<'V:nfs.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  in  the  house  of  Atreas,  and.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  princes,  solieiled  the 
marrin  -'^of  Helen,  the  daughter  of  kinirTynda- 
n}s.  By  the  artifice  and  advice  of  Ulysses. 
Helen  was  permitted  to  choose  a  husband,  and 
rhe  fjxpfl  her  eyes  npon  Menelaus  and  married 
him,  af:cr  her  numerous  suiters  had  solemnly 
hound  themselves  by  an  oaih  to  dcft-nd  her,  nn-l 

proiea  her  perMO  against  the  violence  or  as- 
aatilt  of  everv  intnider.  I'M.  JRtoui.  As  mon 

as  tl  I-  ;'.iipti  >ls  were  celebrated,  Tvndarus  re- 
sisrned  thecrowntohisaon-in-law.nndiheir  hap* 
niness  was  eomfdata  The  absence  of  Menelans 
in  Crete  gave  opportunities  to  Pari<!.  the  Troian 
prinee,  tc  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  Tlf^len,  and  to 
cany  away  home  what  the  goddess  of  beauty 
km  proniMl  lo  him  m  has  dne.  This  aetioo 


was  highly  resented  by  Menelaus  ;  be  ri'ii..;..leu 
ibe  Gii'ca  piince.\  vi  n.cir  uaiii  umi  .m'I.uui  eu- 
^geraeiiLH  when  ihcy  cx  iu  ed  the  dau;^hter  «>t 
Tyiidarus,  and  iinmfdiateiy  all  Greece  u-okup 
aruis  lo  defend  his  cause.  During  the  i'lojan 
war  Menelaus  bctiavt-d  wiih  urta.  >j  iiii  n:  ' 
courage iandParu must havelaiiea by  his ttand. 
had  not  Venus  interposed  and  redeemed  htni 
from  certain  death.  He  also  expressed  h;s  wish 
to  engage  Hector,  but  Agamemnon  liindered 
him  from  fighting  with  so  powerful  an  adver- 
sury.  In  I  he  it  ntb  year  of  the  Ti  ojnn  war,  Helen 
obtained  ilie  lur^iveuei>s  ut  Meuclaus  by  iniro- 
docing  him,  with  Ulysses,  the  night  that  Troy 
w  rrdiiced  to  xshes,  into  the  chamber  of  Dej- 
pii  Hui-,  whom  she  had  married  after  the  death 
of  Paris.  This  perfidious  condiici  tcjtaliy  re- 
conciled her  to  her  tirst  husband;  and  $he  re- 
turned with  him  to  Sparta,  during  a  voyage  of 
tMLrfit  years.  Hv.  dit  d  some  time  alter  his  re- 
turn. The  palace  which  Menelaus  once  in- 
habited was  still  entire  in  thedaysof  Pausania.s, 
as  well  as  the  temple  which  had  been  raised  lo 
his  memorv  bv  ibc  people  of  Sporta.  Htnner. 
0,l.  I,  &c.  '7/  \,,kc.—ApoiltxJ.  :i,  c.  10.— Paul. 
3,  c.  14  and  l^.^Duiys.  Cret.  52,  Ac—  Virg, 
jEn.  2.  dtc. — Qiti«/t7.  Smtfrn.  14 — Ovid,  at' 
rei'f  5  HTi  1  \\\.—Iiy^in.  fab.  "JS. — Swif.  in 
Jpki^. — l*ropf:i  t.  '1  —  SupkocUs. 

MKN&tncn  Ac  M  I's  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  appeased  ilie  Roman  populace  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  consular  goverument  by  repeating 
the  well-known  fa!>le  of  the  belly  and  liml»>. 
He  flourished 495 B.  C.  Uv.  2,  c.  l&3d, 33. 

MfiNEs,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  built 
(be  town  of  Memphis,  as  i;  i>  f^ciici  ally  suppos- 
ed, and  deserved,  by  his  abilities  and  popularity, 
to  be  called  a  god  aAer  death.  BtfwUtt.  9,  e.  1 
andOO.— />iW.  I. 

Mii.vesTEUS,  or  Menesthecs,  or  MNEsr4Bt«,  * 
a  son  of  FsrMs,  who,  during  the  long  absence 
of  Theseus,  was  elected  king.  As  he  liad  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  lo  ihe  I'rojan 
war  at  the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and 
died  in  bis  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  S3  years,  1205,  and  was  aueeeeded  by 
Demophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  Plvt.  in  Thes. 

Menippvs,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  Pha'nicia. 
He  was  originally  a  slave^and  obtained  his  liber> 
ty  with  a  .•sum  of  monev,  and  became  one  of  the 
greatest  usurers  ai  Thebes.  He  grew  so  des- 
perate from  the  continual  reproaches  and  insults 
to  which  he  was  daily  espitted  on  account  of 
his  meanness,  that  he  destroyed  himself.  H« 
wrote  13  books  of  satires,  which  have  been  lost. 
M.  Varro  composed  satires  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  and  called  them  MmifptaiH. 

Mks'ics,  a  plebeian  consul  at  Rome  He 
was  the  first  wlio  made  the  rostrum  at  Rome 
w  iih  Ihe  beaks  I  ro^tro  >  of  the  enemy's  i^ipa. 

Menon,  I.  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his 
brother  Artnxerxes.  He  was  dismissed  on  the 
sospician  that  be  had  beiraved  his  leUow*Mol« 

diers.   THed.  14.  II.  A  fbessalian  refascd 

the  freexlom  of  Athens  thoutrh  he  furnished  • 
number  of  auxiliaries  to  the  people. 

MRNorniuaa,  t  eunuch  to  whom  Mithrida* 
tes,  when  conquered  by  Pompe\'.  intni«!ted  the 
care  of  bis  d  loghter.   Ment^hiius  murdered 
the  princess  for  fear  <rf  her : 
njr'a  handa.  Awii'aa  1& 
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BCcBivx^i,  a  cbariuteei  of  Idamcneus  king  ot' 
Cre;t;  tluruig  ihe  Trujan  war,  sun  ot  Molus,  a 
Crciuii  prince,  aiul  Mclp  iuLs.  He  sij^aalized 
^ittta«U  ueiure  I'ruy,  aud  luughi  wilb  Deipou- 
bas  th«  «oo  uf  Priam,  whom  b«  wounded  He 
wx>  {jro.t.ly  ailinirini  by  the  Cretan-;,  who  trven 
jMid  u.iii  aiviae  ttuauui  >  iiiici  death.  HortU.  1, 
od.  fi,  V.  15  — //«Micr  y    J,  6Lc.~-IHei^  CttL 

I,  $cc.—  iJcid.  McL.  I3,lai>.  I. 

Mt:KMNAU£,  a  race  of  kings  in  Lydia,  uf 
wnica  Gy  ^o  was  ihit  first.  sal  on  the 

LyiUau  luruue  udl  ilie  reign  ol  C;ra::ius,  who 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They 
were  des>cetulanLs  of  the  Heraclid  p,  and  pruh- 
ably  received  the  uame  of  Menujiadje  ituiu 
Merinna.s,  one  of  their  own  faniUy.  They  were 
descended  from  Lemnoi,  or,  necordin?  to  others 
from  AgelaiLs,  the  soaof Omphale  by  Hercules. ! 
Hcrodot.  I,  c.  7  and  li.  I 

McKorc,  a  daughter  of  Cvpsclus,  who  mar- 
ried Cr^iphonte*  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom 
she  had  three  etiililii.-n.  II(:r  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  wci  c  laurilercU  by  Polyphonies. 
The  murdefer  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  and  ' 
.^he  would  have  been  forced  lo  comply  had  not  I 
EiH'ypuis  or  Telephontes,  her  3d  son,  revenged 
his  lather's  *leath  by  assassinating  Polyphontes, 
J^aiivd.  2,  c.  6.— Paw.  1,  c.  3.    Vid.  Part  III 

MjmalIna  Vaucaia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Mesiala 
BnrJiaMv.  Slic  inarri'Hl  ;he  emperor  Claudius, 
aud  di&graccd  hcr.M;lt  by  her  cruellies  and  in- 
coatmcnce.  Her  extravagances  at  last  irri- 
tated her  husband ;  be  commnaded  her  id  ap* 
pear  before  him  to  answer  toall  Ihe  accosaiions 
whieh  were  broueht  a^ain<t  her,  upon  which 
(ihe  uttemjued  (o  destrm'  herself ;  ana  when  her 
courage  failed,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  had 
been  sent  to  her,  (!e?pfilched  her  with  hi-;  sword, 
A,  D.  48.  It  is  in  speaking  of  her  debaucheries 
and  lewdness  thnt  a  celebrated  satirist  says:— 

Jiiv. —  T\icit.  Ann.  11,  c.  37. — Suel.  in  Ctaud. 
'—Dio.-^-Vl.  Another,  called  also  Statilia. 
She  was  descended  of  a  consular  family,  and 
mnrrie-,1  (hecansul  Aili':iisVi>t;nit«,  whom  Nero 
murdrrcrl  She  received  wiih  greaL  marks  of 
fc:-ii'l.-rn-*ss  her  h«.«band'.5  murderer,  and  mar- 
ried him.  She  had  married  four  hounds  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  imperial  throne;  and  after 
the  de*lh  of  Xt^ro  she  retired  to  liN-mry  pnr- 
tuit3  and  peaceful  occupations.  Olho  courted 
her,  and  would  have  married  her  had  he  not 
deatro>'ed  him.self.  In  his  last  moments  he 
wrote  her  a  very  pathetic  and' consolatory  let- 
ter, &c.  Tacit.  Ann. 

MBnlLim»(M  Vaia.)  I.  a  Romnn  officer 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  He  wn.«5  appointed 
rn'ornor  of  Dalmatia,  and  rcmlen-d  hinT^df 
known  by  his  oppoedticm  to  Piso,  and  by  bis  at- 
tempts to  perstmdethe  Romans  oftbeneeessity 
of  stifTf  rin  2f  women  to  accompany  the  camps  on 
their  different  expeditions.   T\icit.  Attn.  3.  

II.  One  of  Domitian's  informers. 
MssBftNi,adaasbterof  Triopao,  kin^  of  Ar- 

gor!i,  who  married  Piolyeaon  son  of  Leiex,  king 
oflyioonia.  She  enrourngcd  her  husband  to 
levy  troops,  and  to  seize  a  part  of  Pelopoone- 
sns,  which,  after  it  bad  been  conqaered.  receiF- 
ed  her  name  She  rcccireil  divine  honours  af- 
ter her  death,  and  had  a  magniAceot  lempla  at 
Itbome,  lAere  her  statue  was  made  biilf  nf 


gold  and  half  oi  Parian  marble.  Pam.  ^  c.  1 
and  13. 

Mktabus,  a  tyrtvni  of  the  Privcriiatcs.  He 
wa«  laiber  of  CauiiUa,  whom  he  con>ecraied  tu 
the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  bad  been  banish* 
ed  from  his  kingdom  by  his  sobgects.  Vir^, 

U,  V.  5iU. 

Mi:Tti.u,  the  surname  of  the  family  of  the 
Cue  I  111  ut  Rome,  the  most  known  olwiium  were 
— 1.  Cl.  Cnccdius,  who  rendered  himself  illus- 
triuiis  by  his  successes  against  Jii;^Lirtha,  liic 
Nuinidian  king,  tiuiu  which  be  wa:>  suritiiwcd 
.\umidicus.  He  took,  in  ibis  expedition,  the 
ceh-brait'd  Marias,  as  his  lioutcnniii,  nti  J  he  had 
Miou  cau.M;  to  rcjjciu  uflLe  cuutidetu  e  hv  had 
placed  in  hiin.  Marius  raised himseli  loiiower 
by  defaming  the  character  of  his  benefactor,  and 
Metellns  was  recalled  to  Rome,  aad  accused  of 
i  xiortioii  and  ill-inanagement.  He  wasacquil- 
led  ol'ibe  criiiRs  laid  to  his  charge  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  knights,  who  observed 
that  the  probity  of  ))is  whole  life,  and  ihe  great- 
ness of  hisexpkius  were  greater  prix>lsot  bis  in- 
nocence than  the  most  powerful  arguments,  de, 

iU  Oral.  I,  c  48.'-SaUuU  tk  BtU.  Jug.  

II.  L.  Cnecilins,  another,  who  saved  from  the 
tiaincs  the  palladium,  when  Vesta'^  trn^i'le  wa.>< 
on  tire.  He  was  then  highpricsi.  He  loat  his 
sight  and  one  of  his  arms  in  doiair  it}  and  the 
senate,  to  reward  his  /oal  and  jncry,  permitted 
him  always  to  lie  drawn  lu  ihe  j>etujie-house  in 
a  chariot,  an  honour  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  He  also  eained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian*  ra  the  first  Panic  war, 
and  led  in  his  iriiunph  13  generals  and  120  ele- 
phants taken  from  the  enemy.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  dictatorshin  tind  the  office  of 

mastor  of  horse,  (.te.  Ilf.  Q..  Ca'cilius  Celer, 

atiulher,  who  distmgnislicd  himself  by  his  spirit- 
ed exertions  against  Catiline.  HemarriedClo- 
dia,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  disgraced  bim 
by  her  incontinence  and  lascinoitsness.  He 
died  57  vears  before  Christ.  He  was  greatly 
lamented  bjr  Cicero,  who  shed  tears  at  the  loss 
of  one  of  hts  most  faithful  and  valuable  friends. 

Cic.  de  Od.  IV,  L.  Caecilius,  a  trihmie  in 

the  civil  wars  of  J.  C»sar  and  Pompey.  He 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pbrnpej',  and  ojiposed 
Caesar  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  viriorioos 
array.  He  refltsed  to  open  the  gates  of  Saturn's 
leinpTe,  in  which  were  deposited  great  treasures-, 
upon  which  they  were  broken  open  by  C-esar, 
and  Mefellus  retired  when  threatened  with 

death.  V.  CI.  Cr^rilins,  the  grandson  ofthe 

higbpriesl  who  saved  the  palladium  frcm  the 
flames,  was  a  "S'arlike  general,  who,  fh  ra  his 
conquest  of  Crete  and  Macedonia,  was  snmam- 
ed  Macedonicus.  He  bad  six  sons,  of  which 
four  are  pariinilarly  raentioned  hy  Plafarch. 

 Vl,  d.  Civcilius  sumamed  BekaricHS, 

from  his  conquest  ofthe  Belearea.— VIL  L. 
Cap-'ilin't.  «rt7mame<l  fHademains,  btit  snpposed 
the  snine  a<^  thai  called  Lucius  with  the  .surname 
of  Dnlmaiieus,  from  a  victory  obuitned  over  the 
Dalmatians  durini^  his  consulship  with  Mutius 
Seicvola.— VIII.  Caias  Caecilius,  snmaraed 
(Mprarius,yT\iO  was  constil  with  Carbo,  A.  U. 
C.  641.— fX.  The  fourth  wss  Marcus,  and  of 
these  fimrbrothen  ft  remarMble,  that  two  nf 
them  triumphed  in  one  day,  but  o/er  what  na- 
tion is  not  mentioned      Etdrop.  A.  X.  A 

gBoeral  ofthe  Ronan  armies  awjiist  tasflki 
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bans  andCanhagmiam.  Berure  he  marched  he 

ofIi.'rcd  Ni'.crjlices  lu  all  ih'-  '^o*i>,  excejii  Vesia, 
iui^  wtsicti  neglect  ih^  guildcN^was  so  iuceDsed 
Ui.u  >he  deinandcd  ibe  blood  of  hii  daughter 
\lci«.-lla  When  Meiella  was  going  to  be  im- 
'«ola;eu,  t  i<j  g  xldesN  placed  a  heirer  in  herplace, 
ind  earned  her  to  a  letnjile  :ii  Lanuvium,  of 
jrhtcb^tie  became  the  priestess.— —XI.  Lacius 
^aecilius  or  Cluintus,  surnamed  Cnrtieiu,  from 
uis  roncjiiest  in  Crete,  !>.  C  (ki,  is  supposed  by 
Sonic  iu  iic  the  ^ua  ul  Meieilus  Mactnionicus. 

 Xll.Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 

J.  Ca::$ar.  It  was  be  who  gave  ibesignal  to  attack 
and  murder  the  dictator  in  the  senate-house. 

 XHI.  Pius,  a  general  in  Spain,  a^Minst 

8ertoriu;>,  on  whuiie  head  he  set  a  price  of  100 
ialeats,*aDd  90,000  acres  of  land.  He  distin- 
guished himsi-lf  ;\I«;o  in  the  Marsian  war,  and 
wa.*!  high-pi It-it.  lie  obtained  tlie  uaiue  of  Pitts 
from  the  sorrow  he  showed  during  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father  Metellus  Numtilii  us,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  recalled.  Palerc.  '2,  c.  5. — 
Sallxist.  Jug.  41. 

Mltuooio*,  a  bishop  oi  Ty  i  c,  who  roaiQlain- 
ed  a  controversy  agamst  Porphyry.  The  best 
edition  iii  thnt  ol'  Paris,  ful.  1(^7. 

Mctu.u  Lkx,  was  enaci^-  l  k.  U.  C.  636,  to 
settle  the  power  of  the  diciaior,  undof  hiiiaa»> 
ter  ol  horse,  within  certain  bounds. 

MfeTiocHCs,  a  son  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
taken  hv  the  Plid-nicians,  aiul  iriven  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  tenderiv  treated  by  the 
monarch,  thoogb  his  father  had  conqoered  Ibe 
Persian  armies  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Plut.—Hcrodot.  (■),  c.  11. 

Metion,  a  stm  of  Erechlheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  PraxitJiea.  He  married  Alcippe,  daugliter 
of  Mars  and  Agraulos.  His  sons  drove  Pan- 
diun  I  tom  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  were  after- 
wards eJtpelled  by  Pandion's  children.  Afol- 
M.  3.  c  15.— Ptetu.  2,  c.  6. 

Mrrirs  fTuRrirs,  I.  one  of  the  Sabine?:  who 
fontrli:  against  the  Romans  on  account  of  the 

5tolen  virj»ins.  II.  Sutli  iiai,  a  dictator  of 

Alba  in  the  r-iq-n  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  He 
fought  a^Min^i  the  Romaas,  and  ai  last,  finally 
to  seiile  tlieir  disputes,  he  proposed  a  single 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Cuhaiii.  The 
Alhnns  were  conquered,  and  Metios  prombed 
1  ;  >t  ;hr  Riiiaan<  airainst  their  enemies.  In 
a  bailie  against  the  Vcienles  and  Fidenates, 
Meiins  showed  his  infidelitr  bjr  forsaking  the 
Roman'!  ar  the  fir<<t  onset,  and  renretl  to  a  neigh- 
t>ouring  eminence,  to  wait  for  the  event  of  the 
oattle,  and  to  fall  upon  whatever  side  proved  vic- 
torions.  The  Romans  obtained  the  nctoiji  and 
Tn^tu*  ordered  Metins  to  be  tied  between  two 
chario's,  wliieh  were  drawn  by  four  horses  two 
different  war.s  bis  limbs  were  torn  away 
ftom  bis  hodf,  about  069  fears  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.   Lh.  1,  c.  23,  Ac. — Mor.  1,  c.  3. — 

VirfT.  Ma.  8.  v.  642.  IFI.  A  critic  Vxd. 

Ty^rpa.  IV.  Carus,  a  celebrated  informer 

under  Domitian,  who  enriched  hiianelf  with 
^  -londer  of  those  who  were  sacrificed  to  the 
eniPOjnr's  suspicion. 

MnoNjan  astrologer  and  mathematician  of 
Adieite.  Bis  fiilhei's  name  was  Pansanias.  In 

n  hook  called  ^ntuadeeaUrides,  or  the  cycle  of 
19  years,  he  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  HKKIQ ;  and  sopported  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  rears  oould  regntaurbrbe- 
PAaTU.-3S 


gin  from  the  same  point  in  the  hearens.  This 

iscalled  by  \.hc  uvjilvihs the gvlden  muiibt'ts.  He 
nourished  B.  C  'Q'^.  I  i^ruv.  1. — Plul.  tn  IsitctOm 

Mrtrocles,  a  pupil  of  Theophrasius,  who 
had  the  care  oi  the  education  ot  Cleombrotus 
and  Gleomenes.  He  sudbcated  him:$eU  when 
old  and  infiuu.  Lho^. 

MsTRooOftL's,  L  a  phy&ician  of  Chios,  B.  C. 
444.  He  was  a  disciple  of  0cmocnius,  and 
had  Hippocrates  among  bis  pupils.  His  coni> 
positions  un  medicine,  &.c.  arc  lost.  He  saj^ 
ported  that  the  world  was  eternal  and  i^*^tH^^^ 
and  denied  the  existence  of  m<ttioa.  Diof.^^ 
II.  A  painter  and  philosm}her  of  Stratonice,  B. 
C.  171.  He  was  sent  to  raulus  .lEinyliiis,  who, 
ailcr  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  fbr> 
mer  to  instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to 
make  a  painting  of  his  triumphs.  Metrodoms 
was  sent,  as  in  aim  alone  were  tmited  the  phi- 
losopher and  painter.  Plin.  35,  c.  11. — Cic.  5, 
de  fHuib,  1.  ae  Orai.  4,  Acad. — Diof;.  tit  EpU. 
 111.  A  fneinl  r  Miihridaies,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Tigraues,  king  of  Armenia.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  learning,  moderatioa» 
humanity,  and  justice.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
his  master,  B.  C.  72.  Strab.—PUU. 

Mbssnttos,  a  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians  wb«i 
.£neas  came  into  Italy.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  cruelties,  and  put  his  subjects  to  death 
by  slow  tortures,  or  sometimes  tied  a  man  to  a 
dead  corpse  face  to  face,  and  sufi'ered  him  to 
die  in  this  coaditton.  He  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  fled  to  Tumu.s,  who  employed  him 
in  his  war  again.'^  the  Trojans.  lie  was  k;lled 
by  .£neas,  with  his  son  Lausus.  Diimyi.  Hal. 
1,  c.  \b.—Juslin  43,  c.  \.—Lir,  1,  c.  2.— Fir^. 
.f:n.7,v.  WR,  1  8,v.  18-2.— OriV.Ffli/.4.v.881. 

MicirsA,  a  kin:;  of  Numidia,  son  of  Masi- 
nissa.  who  at  his  death.  B.  C.  119,  left  hii'  king* 
dom  netweett  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsu, 
and  his  nephew  Jn^rtha.  SMtOt.  dt  Ji^, — 
Fhr.  3,  c.  \.—Plxd  in  Gr. 

M\lo,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in 
Italy  His  father's  name  was  Diotimus.  He 
earlv  accnsiomed  himself  to  carry  the  greatest 
burdens,  and  by  degrees  became  a  monster  m 
streiwth.  Ii  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his 
^oajders  a  jronng  faalloek  (bar  Tean  old,  for 
above  forty  yards,  and  afterwards  Icilletl  it  with 
one  bltnv  of  his  fi&i,  and  eat  ii  up  in  (Hie  day.  He 
was  seven  times  crown  l  nt  the  Pythian  games, 
and  six  at  Olyrapia.  He  nreserfed  himsetf  a 
seventh  time,  but  no  one  tiad  the  courage  or 
boldness  to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  Hfewas 
one  (MT  the  disciples  of  Prthagorns,  and  to 
Uncommon  strength  the  Teamed  preceptor  and 
his  pupils  owed  their  life.  The  pill  ir  u  l  i  h 
supported  th&roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave 
way,  but  Milo  supported  the  whole  weight  of 
the  buildin?,  and  gave  the  philosopher  and  his 
auditors  lime  to  escape.  In  his  old  age  Milo  at- 
tempted to  pull  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  and  break 
it.  He  partlr  efiected  it,  but  his  .strength  being 
gradually  eTnansted,  the  tree,  when  half  cleft, 
reun  ited,  and  his  hands  rtynained  pinched  in  the 
body  of  the  tree.  He  was  then  alone,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  disentangle  himself,  he  was  eaten 
up  by  the  wild  boasts  of  the  phre,  nbont  500 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ovid.  Akt.  15. 
—Cie.  de  Sened.—  Val.  Max.  9,  c.  12.— Strab. 
16v— Ami.  6^  c.  11.  II.  T.  Anniiis,  a  natiTi 
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01  T^LU  •Inm,  who  attempted  to  obtain  the  con* 
subhip  at  Rome  by  intrigue  and  seditious  tu- 

inuli>  r'Io(tiii-<  the  tribune  opposed  his  views, 
yei  Milo  '7'oulJ  bavu  succeeded  had  not  an  un- 
fortonttc  event  totally  fVastrated  bis  hooes.  As 
he  was  S'/inp  into  the  cuiiniry,  attended  by  his 
wife  and  a  numerous  reiinuu  ol'  gladiaion»  and 
NcrvanLs,  he  met  on  the  Appianroad  his  enemy 
Clodius."  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  servants. 
Milo  supported  his  attendants,  and  the  dispuic 
became  general.  Chnlius  received  many  severe 
woonds,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  neieb- 
bectring  cottage.  Milo  pnrsaed  bis  enemy  in  nis 
retreat,  an  J  ordered  his  servants  to  despatch 
him.  Eleven  ol  the  servants  ol  Clodius  shared 
his  fate,  as  also  the  owner  of  the  house  who  had 

fiven  them  reception.  'I  he  bixiy  uf  the  niur- 
cred  tribune  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed 
to  public  view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of 
MuQ,  but  the  continual  clamours  of  ilie  friends 
of  Ctodins,  and  the  sight  of  an  armed  widiery, 
which  surrounded  the  sent  uf  judgment,  so  ter- 
rified the  orator,  that  he  lorgoi  the  greatest  part 
of  his  argument<>.  Milo  was  condemned,  and 
bani.^lle(^  to  M:i>csilia.  Cicero  soon  after  ^rnt  his 
exiled  I  riend  a  copy  of  the  oration  wliicli  he  )jaJ 
delivered  in  hLsaefence,  in  the  form  m  which 
we  have  it  now;  and  Milo,  after  he  had  read  it, 
exclaimed,  O  Cicero,  hadsi  Ikou  spoken  be/ore 
rtty  <ircu</:rs  in  Ihtx  ttrm$,  Milo  irould  not  be 
now  eating  £gs  at  AJarsciilcsl  The  friend.ship 
and  cordiality  of  Cicero  and  Mflo  were  (be  fru  its 
of  kmc:  intimacy  and  f;iiiii1i:ir  intercourse.  It 
was  by  the  siicci  -.^-ru!  labours  of  Milo  tliat  the 
orator  was  rccnllfd  from  banishment  ami  restor- 
ed to  his  friends.    Cic.  pro  Milan. — Palcrc.  2, 

C.  47  and  68.— />/<).  40  III.  A  general  of  the 

forces  of  Pyn  bus.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Tarenium,  and  that  he  might  be  reminded  of 
hb  daty  to  his  sovereign,  Py  rrhns  aeni  him  as  a 
presenta  chain, which  was  covered  with  the  skin 
ofNicias  the  phyMcian,  who  had  perfidiously  of- 
fiXtA  the  Romans  to  poison  hLs  royal  master  for 
a  Mim  of  niHiM  V     Polyan.  8,  &c. 

Mji.tudk.^,  I.  au  Alhenian,  son  of  Cypselii.^, 
who  obtained  a  victory  in  a  charioi-racc  at  the 
Olympic  games  led  a  colony  of  his  coun- 
liymen  to  the  Cnersonesns.  The  consey  of  this 
appointment  are  striking  and  simrnlar.  The 
Tnracian  Dolonci,  hara5.sed  by  a  long  war  with 
the  A(>synihian.s,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  tn  i;\ke  for  their  kinLrthc  first  man  they 
met  in  their  leiurn  home,  who  invited  them  to 
come  unJer  liis  roof  and  panake  of  hisenter- 
tainmenLs.  This  was  Miltiadcs,  whom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Dolooci,  iheir  .strange  arm<5  and 
garments,  had  struck.  He  invitcil  them  to  his 
house,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  nraele.  He  obeyed,  and  when  the 
oracle  of  D'  h  hi  had  approved  a  ."^ccontl  time 
the  choice  of  the  Dolonci,  he  departed  for  the 
Chersonesu.*.  and  was  iDvestcd  by  the  inhal»i- 
la&L^with  S'lvereijm  power.  The  first  measure 
lie  took  was  to  slop  the  furtherincursions  of  the 
Absynthian-!,  by  building  a  stron'.i  wall  across 
the  isthmus.  When  he  had  cstablixhed  himsell 
at  home,  and  fortified  bis  dominions  aiipiinKt 
xbreign  inva-^ion,  he  turned  his  arms  ajrainst 
Lampsacus.  His  expedition  wa^  unsuccessful ;  | 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade  and  made  pris-  j 
oner.  His  friend  Cra^u'^,  king  of  Lvdia.  was| 
nUbnncd  of  his  oapiivitv,  and  he  procured  hisi 


release  by  threatening  the  people  of  Laiopsaciu 

with  hisseverc<'i  displeasure.  He  lived  a  few 
years  atier  he  bad  iccoveri-!  bis  Ubony.  Ashe 
Itad  no  l^^ue,  he  left  his  kingduin  anil  posses* 
.sions  tu  Stesfl[goras  the  son  ol  Cimon,  woo  was 
his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  Tiie  meniory 
of  Miliiades  was  greatly  huitoured  by  .he  Do- 
lonci, and  they  r^tarlyedebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  m  commemoration  of  a*  man  to 
whom  they  owed  all  their  greaines*  and  preser- 
vation. Some  time  after  Stcsagura.-  died  with- 
out issue,  and  Miltiadcs  the  .sun  of  Cimoo,  and 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  one  ship  to  take  rKtsscv-ion  of 
the  Chersonesus.  A:  his  arrival  Nliltiades  ap- 
peared mournful,  a.s  if  lamenting  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  The  principal  inhabiianis 
of  the  country  visited  the  new  governor  to  con- 
dole with  him;  but  their  confidence  in  hi,s  sin- 
cerity proved  fatal  lo  them.  Miltiades  sei«d 
their  pennons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in 
Chersonesus;  and,  to  siren;,'il-.en  himself,  be 
married  Hetresipyia,  the  liantrht'-r  of  Olorus,  the 
king  of  the  Tl.raeians.  lb-  vas  present  at  the 
celeorated  battle  ol"  Marathun,  in  which  all  the 
chief  officers  ceded  ilieir  power  to  him,  and  left 
the  event  of  the  battle  to  dejHjod  upon  hi.s  su- 
perior nbiliiies.  He  obtained  an  important  vic- 
tor)-, ( Vid.  Maratkfin,)  over  the  more  numerous 
forces  of  his  adversaries;  and  when  he  demand- 
ed of  his  fellow-ciiizeos  an  oUve  crown  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  was 
not  only  refused,  but  severely  reprimanded  for 

Eresumj>tu)n.  The  onlv  reward,  theit  foie.  that 
e  receiveil,  was  in  itself  simple  and  inconsider- 
able, though  truly  great  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age.  He  was  represented  in  the  front  of  a  pic- 
ture amon;^  the  re-t  ot"  the  cuininanders  who 
fought  at  the  bottle  of  Marathon,  and  he  seem> 
ed  to  exhort  and  animate  the  soldiers  to  fi^bt 
with  cournrre  and  intrepidity.  Sotne  time  after, 
Miltiades  was  intraMed  with  a  fleet  of  'O  ship?, 
and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands  which  bi^ 
revolted  to  the  Persians.  He  wns  <;prrf  s^fu^ 
first,  but  a  sudden  report  that  liie  Persian  ilee; 
was  coming  to  attacK  him,  changed  his  opera- 
tions a«  he  was  besieging  Parus.  He  raised  the 
siege  and  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason, ni;d  particularly  of  holdinc  cor- 
respiiitdencc  with  the  enemy.  The  falsiiy  of 
these  accusations  might  have  appeared  if  oCl- 
tiades  had  been  able  to  come  into  the  assemMy. 
A  wound  which  he  had  received  before  Paros 
detained  him  at  home ;  and  his  memlea,  lakteK 
advantage  of  his  absence,  became  more  ea^er 
in  their  nncu>ntions  and  louder  in  their  clam- 
ours.  He  was  condemne  1  lo  death,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  sentence  was  retracted  on  the  r»> 
collection  of  his  irreat  services  to  the  Atbeniaaa, 
and  he  was  put  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  50  lalems  to  the  .state.  Hi.s  inability  to 
disehanrc  sti  eteat  a  sum  detained  him  in  con- 
finemen',  and  s,>on  after  hiswounds  became  la- 
eurahle.  and  he  iliod  ab<iut  489  years  Ix-foie  the 
Chris' inn  era.  His  body  wa.s  ransomed  bv  his 
son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to  borrow  and  par 
the  50  talents  to  give  bis  ftther  a  df^nt  hnrid. 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  written  the  life  of  Milti- 
ades the  .son  of  Cimon ;  but  his  history  is  incua- 
eruous  nnd  nm  auihentic ;  and  the  avtho*,  by 
e.>nf(M)iulinc;  the  nrtiitns  of  the  s^n  of  Ciimn 
with  those  of  the  son  of  Cypsdu^  has  made  the 
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whole  dark  and  umiUelligible 


lu  reaJiu!'  the  aciums 


Greater  reliance 

u!  both  tfie  Miltiades  is 


to  he  placed  on  the  uunaiioa  ot'  Herodotus, 
wh-jNC  vei  acity  is  coQiifLued,  aud  who  was  in- 
dis^uuhiy  uiore  mlbrmed  aad  more  ca|^e  of 
giving  an  acooant  of  the  Ures  and  exploits  of 
men  who  flourished  ia  liisaLje,  and  ufwbich  he 
could  6L'e  Uie  living  moaumeais.  Herodotus 
w.i:i  bora  about  six  vfans  aft«r  the  famow  battle 
of  Mani'h  >n,  and  C.  NV:i  ^  ts  a  writer  of  the 
Au^usuui  age,  doarishea  auoiu  430  years  after 
the  of  the  father  of  history.  C.  Nep.  in 
9iH.—Htrodot.  4,  c  i37»  L  6,  c  34,  ^.—Ptut. 
im  Cim^Val.  Mkc  6,  c.  9.-~JiuUh.  i.—Paus. 
■    -U.  An  archoii  of  Athens. 

MimLLONiiiii,  the  Bacchanals,  who,  when 
thejr  celebrated  theoigiesof  Bacchus,  put  horns 
on  their  hf  a<Is.  They  are  also  called  Minuillo- 
n'ldes,  an  i  s-juie  derive  theu  name  from  the 
m  jiinuiin  Mimnv  Prrs.  1 ,  v.  99.'Ovill  A  il. 
V.         StoA  Tkgb,  4,  V.  m. 

MfMNmMW,  a  Ghrvek  poet  and  miisician  of 
Coloplnun  in  the  ageof  Solon.  He  chiedy ex- 
celled in  elegiac  poetry,  whence  aome  hare 
Iribiiied  the  mvention  (tf  it  to  huii,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  the  poet  who  made  elegy  an  amorous 
po^iu,  lusieod  of  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
tale.  Ia  the  expression  of  love,  Properciiis  pre- 
fers him  to  Homer,  as  this  verse  shows: — 

PJ:i%  in  amore  valet  Mimriermi  rersus  Homero. 

In  his  old  age  Mimnermtis  became  enamoured 
of  a  ]roung  girt  called  Nanna  Some  few  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  rennain,  collected  by  Siobi- 
us.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  pentamater  verse,  which  others  however 
attribute  to  Callinus  or  Archilocbus.  Tlie  sur- 
name of  Lit^ustiades,  Aiyu<  (sHriU'Voicrd],  has 
been  appheJ  to  him;  though  some  imaj^inc  the 
word  to  be  the  nama  of  his  father.  Strad.  I 
and  11— FttM.  9,  C.  9.—Diog.  \.— Proper t. 
J,  el.  9,  V.  \\.—  Unrat.  1.  ep.  6,  v.  65. 

Mt.\'£RVALiA,  festivals  at  Rome  m  honour  of 
Minerva,  celebrated  in  the  months  of  March 
and  June.  Darin?  the  solemnitii'^seholarsob- 
Liined  som?  relaxation  from  iheir  studious  pur- 
suit s.  and  the  present  which  it  was  usual  for 
tliem  tu  o^er  ii>  their  mastera  «a»  called  Mi- 
n^rrfd,  in  hnnoi|r  of  the  aoddeae  Miverva. 
1/  -ro  de  n,  R,  3,  c.  9.— OvM.  2ViA  3,  w,  809. 
— Lie. 

Minos.    VU,  Part  III. 

M  N-'Tf^.  a  vestal  vir^'in.  areti<^eil  of  de- 
tKyiciterv    m  account  of  the  beauty  aud  ele- 

rm  -e  of  her  dreil.   She  was  condemned  to  be 
tried  alive,  becanw  a  female  sopported  the 
fkl<w  iwcu^ntirtn,  A.  U.  C.  418.    LtP.  8.  c.  15. 

IMivL ric.H,  I.  n  r:  i!im  ,  >  of  the  people,  who  put 
Melius  to  death  wheu  he  aspired  to  the  sove- 
rei?ntr  of  Rome.  He  was  honoured  with  n 
brazeti  sratue  for  cnrtsin?  the  corn  tn  be  s'lM  at 
a  reduceti  price  to  the  people.  Liv.  4,  c.  16. — 
Plin.  18,  c.  3.— IT,  Rnf'iH.  a  ma-sfer  of  horse 
(.t  tlie  dictator  Fabins  Mnximas.  His  disoV- 
dience  to  the  commands  of  the  dictator  was  pr.K 
ductive  of  an  extendi";)  of  his  tM-T  i'^ati ve,  and 
the  okaster  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in 
power  to  the  dictator.  M iantiits,  so^  after  th  is, 

^U^ht  with  tM  (^nCfvs  i^'alnst  Anni'vil,  and 
was  saved  by  the  interference  of  Pabiiis:  which 
aireomstance  had  eoeh  an  effect  upon  him  that 
hi  kM  dom  ilia  powae  ■!  the  tel  af  hk  dalirv  1 


I  erer,  and  swore  that  he  would  jie  .  ci  ic; 

I  but  by  his  dirccliuns.    lie  u  as  Killed  at  ll.c  bai 

tie  ol  Canuu;.    Liv. —  C.  y<:p.  in  Aim.  111. 

A  Roman,  chosen  dictator,  and  obliged  tu  lav 
dowa  his  office,  becaub*^  dunng  the  lime  ui'iii* 
electioii,  the  sadden  cry  of  a  rat  was  heard.—— 


IV.  A  Roman,  une  of  ihe  fu  >i  who  wlmo 

ausQsiorb.  V.  Felix,  an  African  lawyer,  who 
ourished  207  A.  D.  He  has  written  ati  elegant 
dialogue  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
called  Ociavius,  iVoiu  the  principal  ^<peaker  in  it. 
This  book  was  long  attributed  to  Arnobius,  and 
even  printed  as  an  8th  book  ( 0<Uai;i«ij,  till  Bat- 
duinus  discovered  the  impobiiion  in  hisedition 
«  of  Kelix,  li><>0.  The  two  last  editions  are  that 
ol  Davies.  tivo.  Cantab,  17152;  and  of  Gronu- 
vius,  8V0.I*.  Bat.  1700. 

MisiTHKus,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  hi>  r'r- 
lues  and  nis  misfortunes.  He  was  faiher-uj-la  w 
to  the  emperor  Gordian,  whose  counsels  and 
actioofl  lie  guided  by  his  prudence  and  mode- 
ration. He  was  sacrificed  to  thc^  ambition  of 
Philip,  a  wicked  senator,  who  succeeded  htm 
as  pnefect  of  the  prxtorian  guards.  Ho  died 
A.  D.  !iU3,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  be  ap* 
propriatr'il  far  ihe  '_'r)od  of  the  public. 

^liTHHADATKs,  a  herdsdau  of  Astyages,  or- 
dered to  put  voung  Cyrus  to  death.  He  refused, 
and  educated  him  at  home  as  his  own  son,  &c 
Herodal. — Justin. 

MiTHaiDlTies  Isl,  was  the  third  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  He  was  tribuiary  to  the  crown  of  Persia, 
and  his  attempts  to  make  himself  independ«it 
proved  fruitless.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle, 
and  obtained  peace  with  difficulty.  Xunophon 
calls  him  meridy  a  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzanes,  B.  C.  363. 

Died. — Xenopk.  The  second  of  thai  name, 

kin^  of  Pontns,  wa.s  grandson  to  Mithridatea  I. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Ponttu,  which  had 
been  eoaqnered  bjr  Alexander,  and  had  been 
ceded  to  Anligonus  at  the  general  division  of 
the  Macedonian  empire  among  the  conqueror's 
j^eiierals.  He  reigned  about  26  years, and  died 
It  th  •  advanced  aije  of  Bl  years,  B.  C.  303. 
He  was  auoceedetl  by  iiis  son,  Mithridates  III. 
Some  say  that  Anti:^onus  put  him  lu  death,  be- 
catise  ho  favoured  ^he  cause  of  Cassander.  Av- 
piam.  .HStt.— INorf.— The  III.  wes  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch.  He  enlarged  his  paternal 
possessions  hv  the  f  onquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of  36  years. 

Diod.  The  IV.  succeeded  hi;  father  Ario> 

barzanes,  who  was  the  son  of  Mtinridates  IH 

 The  V.  succeedeil  his  father  Mithridates 

TV.  and  .strengthened  himself  on  his  throne  br 
an  alliance  with  Antiocbus  the  Great,  whose 
daiisjhter,Laodioi",lie  married.  He  was  succeed- 
ed bv  his  .«5on  Pharnaces.  The  VI.  succeed- 
ed his  ikth^r  Pharnaces.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  lfin'.rs  of  Piintns  who  made  alliance  with  ihe 
Romans.  He  furnished  them  wiiii  a  fler-t  in  the 
third  Punie  war, and  assi.<st!'d  them  a^.^'ain'^t  Aris- 
tonicu.s,  who  had  lAid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  Tbisfideliiy  was  rewarded ;  he  was 
(•Tiled  KrT2-.'//'s,  and  reeeiv  d  f'otn  th  ■  R  iman 
people  the  province  of  Phrygia  Major,  and  was 
called  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome.  He  was 
murdered  R.  C.  123.    Appuiu.  Hffhr.—JuMin. 

37,  Sec.  The  VTI.  surnamed  K'tp^i/jr  and 

'r%e  Gre4U,  succeeded  hi«  father,  Mithridates 
VI  ihoof  li  (ml/  at  the  age  of  U  ^ean.  The 
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leginnin;;  or  his  reign  ^nunnarkedbf  Bmbiiion, 

i.ruelty,  and  artifice.    He  rmirdercd  his  own 
ini>Uier,  whu  iiad  bet  a  ielt  by  hi--,  latbcr  cuheiress 
jf  (be  kingdom,  and  also  the  iwo  sons  wbum 
htv  sis!(.'r  Lacxiice  had  had  by  Artaraihes,  king 
of  Cappudocia  and  placed  one  o!"  his  own  chil- 
dren, unly  eiglil years  uldj  on  ihc  v:i<:  aiii  iliiuae. 
These  %-iulea(  pr'oceediogs  ularmcU  JSicumedes, 
kingorBiihynta,  who  had  married  Laodiee,  the 
widow  of  Ariaralhes.   Flo  suborned  a  vuiitli  to 
be  king  or  Caupuducia,  a*  the  lUirU  aua  ui  An- 
arathes,  and  lAodice  was  sent  to  Rume  lo  im- 
pose apon  the  senate,  anti  assnre  them  ihai  her 
ihjrd  son  was  now  alive,  antl  lhal  his  preien- 
siunr>  u>  Kic  li  itsi»tl..»in  of  Cappaiiix  1,1  ucre  ju>>i 
and  well-grounded.   Mithrmote^i  used  the  Miuic 
arms  of  dissimalation.   H«  also  ^ent  lo  Rome 
Gordjiis,  ttiL'  governor  ol"  his  son,  who  solomnlv 
dcciaicti  bdujc  Liic  Homan  pcople.ihai  theyoutli 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia  was  the 
thirdstin  and  lawful  heirof  Anarathes,  and  that 
he  WHS  Mipporn\i  a.s  such  by  Mithridaies.  This  i 
intri  ;i.e  aifair  di^plca^ed  tlic  Roniiin  st-nalf,  ' 
and  Uuaily,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the! 
two  monarcbs,  the  powerful  arbiien  took  awa^  | 
the  kiuj,'dom  of  Cnppidncia  from  Mithrid.iies, 
and  Papblagoaia  Irora  Nicomedes.    The>e  iwu 
km?doms  being  thm  separated  from  their  ori- 
ginal po<ise.ssors,  were  presented  with  their  free- 
dom and  independence ;  but  the  Cappadocians 
refn^sed  it,  and  received  Ariobarzaiics  for  king. 
Sach  weie  the  fin^  seeds  of  enmity  between 
Rome  and  the  kin?  of  Ponttis,  which  ended  in 
his  destruction.    Vid.  Mithridaliam  IJ'Hum. 
He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  that  monarch  refuseil 
an  asylum  to  his  father-in-law,  whom  he  had 
beloif  supportt'L?  with  nil  tin:'  collected  forces  of 
his  kuij;i!uin.    Miihrjdaics  found  a  safe  retreat 
among  the  Scythians ;  and,  though  destitute  of 
power,  (hends^and  resources,  yet  he  meditated 
the  destrisctton  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  Italy  bv  land.  Thes<- 
wild  projects  were  rejected  by  his  followers,  and 
be  sued  for  i^eace.  It  was  denied  to  his  ambas* 
sadors,rin<I  tii'^  victorious Pompey  dcclhfHd.that, 
to  obtain  it,  Miihi  idares  must  a.sk  it  in  person. 
He  scorned  to  trust  hinaoelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  contjuer  or  to  die.  His 
rabjecLs  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer,  and 
they  re'ulterl  fruni  him.  and  inndc  his  son  Phnr- 
nacesking.  The  :>on  showed  himself  ungrateful 
to  h'»  father,  and  even,  aceording  to  some  wri- 
ters, ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.    Thi^  \m- 
naniral  treatment  broke  the  heart  of  Mithrida- 
tcs;  he  obliged  his  wife  to  poison  herself,  and  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same  himself  It  was  in  vain 
the  frequent  antidotes  he  had  taken  in  the  earlv 
p.Tri  of  his  life,  strengthened  his  constitution 
against  the  poison ;  and  when  this  was  nnavaii- 
ing,  he  attempted  to  stab  Wm««e1f   The  blow 
was  not  mortal:  nud  a  rii;;!,  wa?  then 

present,  at  his  own  rerjut'st.  trave  him  the  fatal 
stroke,  about  63  years  belbrc  the  Christian  era, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  nirc.  Such  were  the  mis- 
fortunes, abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man, 
who  supported  himself  so  long  against  the  pow- 
er of  Rome  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Roman  anthors,  proved  a  more  pow- 
erful and  indefatijnble  nd versa rv  to  the  capital 
of  Italy,  than  the  great  Aniiibal,  and  Pyrrhos, 
Petscos,  or  Antiochus.  Mithii^ea  hu  been 
eoomiendcd  for  his  eminent  virtues  and  em* 
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rated  for  hh  rieei.  As  a  comma  odor ,  he  o» 

serves  the  itio-<t  nnbounded  applause ;  and  tr  may 
cicate  adinirauuu  lo  see  him  waging  uur  w::ii 
such  succe-ss  during  so  many  yean^,  a^msi  i:>e 
roost  poweilul  {>eople  on  earth,  led  to  the  field 
by  a  iSylla,  a  Lucullus,  and  a  Pompey.  He  was 
tfic  trre.ite>i  niuhairii  ili.U  ever  bat  on  a  ibroije, 
accurduig  lu  the  opinion  of  Cicero  j  and,  indeed, 
no  better  proof  of  nis  military  eharacier  can  be 
broii£jht,tlian  the  mention  of  the  great  r'joicings 
wiucii  iiajipened  in  the  Roman  aruuo  and  :n 
the  capital  sm  the  news  of  Uis  death.  No  less  than 
twelve  days  were  appointed  fur  publ:c  ihanks- 
givmgsio'the  immortal  gods;  and  P«>n»pey,  who 
liad  >en(  the  lirsi  n)iell;:,-ence  ol  bis  ucath  lo 
Home,  and  who  bad  partly  haxteocd  bi»  taU,was 
rewnrded  with  the  most  tmoommoo  bommrs. 
Vid.  Ampin  le.r.  It  is  said  that  Mithridates 
conquercii  24  naiiorisi,  whose  didercni  languages 
he  knew,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ea:^  uid 
fluency  as  his  own.  Asa  man  of  letters  he  also 
deserves  attention.  Ue  wa.s  acquainted  Witii 
i!>e  Greek  language,  and  even  wrote  in  that  li:.^- 
lect  a  treatise  on  botany.  His  skill  in  phy&ic  i5 
well  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  ceMiialed 
antidote  which  hears  his  name,  and  is  called 
AJttkriduU'.  Superstition,  as  well  a.s  nature, 
had  united  to  render  bun  great ;  and  if  werrif 
tipon  the  authority  of  Jusiin,  his  birth  was  ar- 
•■uiu]>anied  by  tiie  api^-armjcc  of  two  large 
ctiinets.  wliieli  wuie  seen  for  seventy  days  suc- 
cessively, and  whoese  spkndonr  eclifised  the 
midday  stm,  and  covered  the  fbnrth  pan  of  the 

heavens.  Justin.  37,  c.  1,  &c.—.'?triii>  —Dii  4. 
14. — Flor.  3,  c.  5,  Ac. — Piut.  in  6yti. — Lmc. 
Mar.  4"  Pomp. —  Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  6,  dec. — Dro. 
30,  &c.—Appian.  MlArid.—Plin.  2,  c.  91,  1. 
7,  c.  '24.  1  25,  c.  2,  1.  33,  c.  3,  &c.—Cic.  pro 
Man  ,  6:c  —Pa(crc.  2,  c.  IS.— Euirop.  b.—J9- 

sgpA.  14. — Ores.  6,  due.  II.  A  man  in  the 

armies  of  Arraxerxes.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
inonaich  for  liavinij  wounded  Cyrus  li  e  y^'Urn:- 
er  i  but  when  he  boasted  lhal  he  had  killed 
him,  he  was  craellf  pot  to  death.  JNmL  us 
Artax. 

MiTHainATicr^i  Beixcm,  begun  H)  veans  B. 
C.  wnsone  of  the  longest  and  most  celebrated 
wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Romans  against  a 
foreign  power.  Three  Roman  officers,  L.  Cas- 
sius,  the  pro-consul,  M.  AquiHus.  aia!  d.  Op- 

Sius,  opposed  Mithridaies  with  the  troops  U 
lithynia,  Cappadoeta,  Paphlu.?onia,  and  GtUo* 
{jrrecin.  The  army  oflhc.so  provinces,  together 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Asia,  amounted^o 
70,000  men  and  6000  boise.  The  forces  of  die 
king  of  Pontns  were  greatly  superior  to  ihe<e; 
he  led  2a(\000  foot,40,000  horse,  and  130  armed 
rhariots.  into  the  field  of  battle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus.  His  fleet 
consisted  of 400  ahtps  of  war,  well  manned  sad 
provisioned.  In  an  engai^cmenL,  the  kifis:  of 
Pontus  obtained  the  viciorv,  and  dispersed  the 
Roman  forces  in  Asia.  He  became  master  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Hellespont 
subraiued  to  his  power.  Two  of  the  Roman 
generals  were  taken,  and  M.  Aquilius,  who  was 
the  principal  causeof  the  war,  wascarrkdnbost 
in  Asia,  and  exposed  to  the  ndicQle  and  InsnHs 
of  the  populace,  and  ;it  la-:t  piil  to  death  by  Mith- 
ridates,  who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
down  bis  throat  as  aalor  upon  tha  avidity  «f  tba 
RamaBB.  Tha  oaoqwemrtaok  avarr  psaiAla 
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Mn^Mitage ;  ke  Mbdu«d  all  the  i.>laQds  of  the 
^giBtn  sea,  and,  tlioogb  Rhodes  reliued  to  stiD- 
mit  to  bis  power,  yui  all  Greece  wussoon  over- 
run by  Ins  i^'ciiL'ral  ArcheUus, and  made  lt  ibui.-\- 
ty  lu  the  kiogdum  of  Funtu>.  Meanwhile,  ih« 
Humans,  incensed  again-st  Mithridaies  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidy,  and  of  his  cruelty  in  mas- 
5acrinL,'  80,0UU  of  their  countrymen  in  one  day 
all  over  A.>ia.  iiiinumiedSyUa  to  march  into  the 
toA.  S/lla  lauded  in  Greece,  where  the  in- 
habitants readily  aclcnuwteiiged  his  power;  but 
Athens  ^liiic  h<-i-  ^a(e^  ii^;uii>l  the  Roman  com- 
mander, a;id  ArchelauA,  who  defended  it,  de- 
feated, with  the  greatest  courage,  all  the  enorts 
and  operations  of  the  enemy.  This  spirited 
defence  was  of  short  duration.  Arcliclaus  re- 
treated into  Boiotia,  where  Sylla  soMi  followed 
hint*  The  two  hostile  armies  drew  up  in  a  line 
of  battle  near  Chxronea,  and  the  Romans  ob- 
taint'il  III''  vjcliH  V;  aiiil,  ul  llie  almost  uiiii:ni  r- 
oble  forccii  of  the  Asiatics,  no  more  than  10,000 
escaped.  Another  battle  in  Tbenaly,  near  Or> 
chomcn.i-,  prnvtnl  eqnn!!y  fa'.a!  to  the  kini?  of 
Pontu>.  DiiiyUus,  one  ol  his  generals,  was 
defeated,  and  he  Sijon  after  wed  for  peace.  Sylla 
listened  lo  tiie  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his 
presence  at  Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to 
quell  the  conunotion-s  and  c;i!'a!s  which  his  ene- 
mies hail  raised  a^.iin^t  hini.  He  pledged  him- 
self to  ih»?  kins?  of  Pomus  to  confirm  him  in  the 
p  :K<;p=;si  j1;  of  .iDminions,  nnd  lo  pnx-tirt*  him 
the  Uiu'  oC  Irieiid  and  ally  ul  Home ;  and  Mithri- 
dates  const-ntcd  to  relinquish  Asia  and  P^ihlfl^ 
gonisL  to  deliver  Cappaduci.i  to  Arioberzanes, 
and  Bithynta  to  Nicone<les ;  and  lo  pay  to  the 
Romans  vi'XKl  lalcnts  lu  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  and  to  deliver  in'o  their  hands  70  gal- 
leys wirb  all  their  rigging.  Though  Mtthridates 
seemed  to  havR  re-established  peace  in  his  do- 
minions, yei  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were 
contrary  to  thoM  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  him- 
self master  of  an  army  by  intrigue  and  oppres- 
fiion,  kept  him  under  continual  alarms,  and 
rendered  the  existence  of  his  power  precarious. 
Sylla.  who  hod  returned  from  Greece  lo  ratify 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  Mithri- 
da>~.  n  !  r!ic  world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria; 
and  ilic  iiin:?  of  Pontus,  awed  hv  the  resolution 
anddeff'mined  firmness*  of  his  adversary  .agreed 
to  ihe  conditions,  though  with  reluctance.  The 
bo«lle  preparations  of  Miihridates,  which  con- 
tinti'Ni  III  iti'*  tiuio  (if  pr  iro.  became  suspe-'icd 
by  the  Romans;  and  Munena,  who  was  left 
as  irorernor  of  Asia  in  SvllaV  alMenee,  and.who 
wished  to  rmkc  him^  *1f  kn  ^wn  hv  tnme  con- 
5picuoas  action,  l»esan  hosiilities  by  taking  Co- 
ma'ia,  and  plundering  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Miihridates  did  not  oppose  him,  bat  he  com- 
plained of  fhe  breach  of  pence  before  the  Roman 
senate.  M'lr.-iMia  was  i)Mhli--!v  rppritunnrlod ; 
bnt,  as  he  did  not  cease  from  hosiiliiies,  it  was 
easily  nnderatood  tW  he  aeled  bv  the  private 
dif.-.-  innv  of  the  Roman  people.  Thi-  kin?  up- 
on this  marched  ngi^insr  him,  ami  a  battle  was 
fotight,  in  which  both  the  adversaries  claimed 
the  vic-iorv.  This  was  the  Inst  W«»w  which  the 
kin'^  of  Pontns  received  in  this  war,  which  is 
rnllt  d  the  se<."ond  Mi'hridatir  war.  nn  l  w'lirh 
continued  for  about  three  vcars.  Sylla,  at  that 
ttme.  wa<made  nerpnnal  dletalorat  Rome,  and 
he  c^nri'o  indi»d  Miirnpr.a  !o  retire  from  the  king- 
dom of  Miihridares.  The  death  of  Sylla  cban- 


eed  the  face  of  afiairs;  the  trea.y  of  piaor 
between  the  king  of  Pontua  and  itie  Romans, 
which  had  new  been  committed  to  wriunfj,  il©  ♦ 

manded  frequentexplan,iiu)n>,  and  .Miihri  laios 
at  last  threw  off  the  ma!»k  of  Inendslup,  and  de 
clared  war.  Nicomcdes,  at  his  deaui,  leii  hi* 
kmcdora  lo  the  Romans;  bul  Milhiidati  s  dispu  * 
led  ihtMi  ngUt  to  the  ^a^:H:^ons  of  ila'  deceas- 
ed monarch,  and  entered  the  held  wiih  1*JO.OOO 
men,  besideti  a  fleet  of  400  ship«  in  his  portSi 
16,000  horsemen  to  follow  him,  and  100 chariots 
arnit'il  \i'ith  scyllifS.  Lnciilhis  wa.s  apiM.Mnted 
over  A&ia,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Mithridatic  war.  His  valour  and  prudent 
showed  his  merit;  and  Miihridates,  in  his  vain 
aliempts  to  take  Cyzicum,  lost  no  less  than 
300,000  men.  Success  continually  attended  the 
Roman  arms.  The  king  ot  Pouius  wasdefeat- 
ed  in  several  Woody  engugemcni.'s,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty  savetl  his  life,  and  rctju'd  to  hh»  son-in- 
law,  Tigranes,  kingtif  Anuenia.  Luculluspur- 
saea  him,  and  when  hie  apnlicaiion  for  the  per* 
5on  of  the  fugitive  monarch  had  been  despised 
by  Tigranes,  he  marched  to  the  caf»i:al  of  Ar- 
menia, and  tetiifled,  by  hissudden  approach,  the 
nnmerons  forces  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued. 
The  Romans  oNained  an  easy  viciory,  and  no 
le.vs  than  ltW,000  foot  of  tlie  Anm-niaus  perish- 
ed, aiul  only  five  moi  of  the  Romans  were  kill- 
ed. Ti^ranoeena,  the  rich  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, fell  mtn  the  conqtieror's  !inti<!^.  AOer  such 
signal  victories,  Lucuihis  had  iho  munttication 
tosee  hts  own  troops  mutiny,  and  to  be  diqK» 
sessed  of  the  command  by  the  arrival  of  Pompey. 
The  new  general  showed  himself  worthy  to  sue* 
ceed  Lnculliis.  lie  deli-aled  Milhnd. lies,  and 
rendered  his  afiairs  ao  desperate,  that  the  mon- 
arch lied  for  safety  into  the  coanfr^  of  the 
Scvlhians,  where,  tor  a  while,  he  meditated  the 
nu'^n  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,with  more  wild- 
ness  than  prudence,  secretly  rnolvcdioinTade 
Italy  by  land,  and  march  an  army  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Europe  lo  the 
Apennine-.  N  u  onlv  ilie  kintidom  of  Mithri- 
daies  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  also 
all  tlie  neifhbonring  kings  and  princes  were 
subdued :  and  Porapcy  saw  prostrate  at  his  feet 
Tigranes  himself,  that  king  of  kings,  who  had 
lately  treated  the  Romans  with  such  contempt 
Meantime,  the  wild  projects  of  Mithridates  ter* 
rifled  his  subjects ;  and  they,  fearful  to  accom- 
panv  him  in  a  march  of  above  2000  miles  across 
a  barren  and  uncultivated  country,  revolted, 
and  made  his  stmkln^.  The  mooaren,  forsaken 
in  his  old  atje.  even  by  his  own  rhildren,  put  an 
end  ti>  bis  life,  [^Viii.  Mithridates  VII.)  and 
crave  the  Romana  cause  to  rejoice,  a«  ttie  third 
Mithridatic  war  was  ended  in  his  fall,  B.C.  63. 
The  duration  of  the  Mithridatic  war  is  not  pre- 
risrlv  known.  Accordini^  to  Justin,  Orosiu3, 
Flonis,  and  Eutropitt.s  it  lasted  for  forty  years; 
but  the  opinion  of  others,  whollx  Hs  dafatfon  to 
30  years,  is  far  more  credible;  and,  indeed,  bv 
proper  caleuhtion,  there  elapsed  no  more  than 
26  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates  first 
entered  the  field  againjtt  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  ATT^ft^-  MUkrid.-^JaS' 
(in,  T  S^r  ^FlMT.  2,  Aw  L  1  — jPW.  talAe.. 
Jtc. — Orflxius. — Pulerc. — fhon. 

Mitusoif ,  a  tyrant  of  Dntia,  who  gave  1901 
pieee<;  f  Id  for  twelve  pictures  ofterelvefodf 
of  Asclepiodoma,  PHn,     c  Ifi. 
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MrTv.iis,  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  ihe  last 
of  ibe  300  kiiigji  from  Menes  u»  SesoMiiS)  and 
fsigncd  68  yean.  AmM.  S,  e.  W. 

M'li.o,  plulosoptM'i"  oflUiodes,  cnllvd  niso 
Apolk*niU!».  Some  are  oi  opinion  that  Apoilo- 
idus  and  Molo  are  two  difierent  persons,  who 
were  kith  natives  of  Alabaoda,  and  disciples  of 
Menecles  ul"  «he  .same  place.  They  both  visit- 
ed Rhodes, and  there  opened  a  school,  but  Malo 
lloarisbed  aome  time  after  Apollonius.  Molo 
had  Cicero  and  J.  On«r  wnoitg  his  jmpils. 

ViJ.  Apolionius.  dc.  de  Oral.  II.  A  [T  nce 

of  Syria,  who  revolted  against  Aoiiocbos,  and 
killed  himseirwhai  taw  nbeUJon-WiS  ttleMied 
with  ill  s«cce5w 

Mouwsi.    Vid.  Part  I. 

MoLosaoa,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andro- 
mache. He  reigned  in  Epirus  aAer  the  death 
nt  Helen  umT  nul  of  fait  doniBkine  reeelv^ 
ed  the  alune  of  Mioloane  from  fate.  Pmm.  I, 
c.  11. 

MoNtiu,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletes,  whom 
Mithridates  the  Great  mnniad.  Fid.  iMOri- 

dates. 

MoNOPHiLrs,  a  eunuch  T  Mishridates.  The 
king  intrutiied  him  with  the  cate  of  one  of  his 
dm^jlilitere ;  and  the  enmieb,  when  he  mvr  the 

affairs  of  his  master  in  a  desperntr"  ^itTintion, 
Slabbed  ber,  lesi  she  should  tail  into  tiie  enemy's 
hands. 

MoNTANt'a,  one  of  the  senators  whom  Domi- 
lian  con<:riUed  about  boilini;  a  turboL   Juv.  A. 

M  NYrffs,  a  servant  o(  Corinth,  who,  not  be- 
ing permitted  by  bis  master  to  follow  Diogenes 
the  cynic, pretended mndnecs,  and  obtamed  his 
liberty.  He  became  a  great  admirer  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  also  of  Crates,  and  even  wrote 
something  in  the  form  of  fiieetiout  Mories 
Dioir.  Laerl. 

Mopsrs.    Vid.  Part  III. 

ISInsciiiov,  a  name  common  lo  four  different 
writers,  whone  oonipositions,  cbaracteri  and  na- 
tive phkce  are  nnknowa.  Some  frafrment8  of 
their  wrifinj^  remain,  snme  few  verses  and  a 
treatise  de  morbis  tnuiierum.^  edited  by  Gesner, 
4ia  BtU.  15G6. 

MoscHcs,  I.  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote  the 
hi«iton'  of  his  countrv  in  his  own  mofher-toogtic 

 11.  A  philosopher  of  Sidon.    He  i^  si\\y- 

piised  to  be  the  founder  of  anatomical  philos<^ 

phy.    S(rffh.  III.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet  in 

theatre  of  Ptolemv  Philadelphu.««.  The  swcef- 
ne.'s««  and  elegance  of  bis  eclogues,  which  are 
ril!  extant,  make  the  world  retrret  the  hwaof 
jMietical  pieces  no  wara  inferior  to  the  prodnc- 
tion^  orTheoerinu.  The  best  edition  of  Moe- 
chiis  with  Bion  15  that  of  Heakia,  8va  Oxon. 
1748. 

MoffRfi,  a  cftchrated  leffislalor  and  irencral 

sm-'nr'  'hf  .Tews,  well  known  in  sacred  historv  ! 
He  wn.N.  Ixirn  in  Egvpt,  I.*)?!,  B.  C.  and  alter  j 
he  hn'}  performed  his  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
condiicied  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  eive  them  laws  and  ordinances  during 
tii'  ir  perefijrinniiiin  ofW years  in  thewilderm^^s 
of  Arabia-    He  dieil  at  the  aire  of  1*20.    Hi.s  1 
writings  have  been  quoted  and  recommended  j 
h-/.severnl  ofthe  1i;nthen  niitlmfs,  who  have  di- 
vested ihcmselvesof  their  prejudices  against  a  | 
Hebrew,  and  extnlked  his  learning  and  the  ef- 1 
fects  of  his  wisdom.   Longmvs.—Piod.  1.  { 
MuMMics,  L.  a  Roman  consul,  sent  againit  1 


the  Aebeans,  whom  he  conqtiered,  B.  C.  147, 
He  dettroyed  Corinth,  Theboy  and  Ciialcii^  ly 
order  of  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  anrnaaK 

of  Achiicvs  from  his  victories.  He  did  not  en- 
rich bii]).seU' with  the  spoils  of  the  euemy,  but 
returned  heme  wilhont  any  increase  of  /ortone. 
He  was  so  tmacqtiainfed  with  the  value  of  lie 
paintings  and  works  of  the  roo^t  celebrated  ar- 
tists of  Greece,  which  were  found  in  the  plunder 
of  Cwinth,  that  he  said  to  thoae  who  conveyed 
them  lo  Rmm,  that  if  they  lostthna  or  injmd 


them  ihev  should  make  oth- 


ir  stead. 


PaUre.  1,  c.  l3.Stral>.  &.—I^Un.  ^4,  c.  7,  I. 
37,  c.  l.—Flor.  %  e.  6^PamM.  6,  c.  24. 

MuNATirs,  Planots,  I.  a  consul  sent  totije 
rebelliouto  ai  my  of  Germanicus.  He  was  aloBOSt 
killed  by  the  incensed  sctldiery,  who  suspected 
that  it  was  throogh  him  that  they  bad  ikm  a& 
heen  pardoned  and  indemmiSed  1^  a  decree  ef 
the  senate.   Calpurnitis  rescued  him  from  their 

fur}'.  IL  An  orator  and  disciple  of  Cicero 

His  father,  grandfbther, and  great-^ndfather, 
b  iTT-  the  same  name.  He  was  with  CRsarin 
Gaul,  and  was  made  consul  with  Brulas.  He 
promised  to  favour  the  republican  cause  fi>r 
aome  time,  but  he  deserted  again  to  Cfiebar.  He 
was  long  Antony's  fhTtNiTite,1}(it  he  left  him  tH 
the  battle  of  Actium,lo  conciliate  the  favours  of 
Octavius.  His  services  were  great  in  Ibc  sen- 
ate; for,  dirough  his  influence  aadptmMsico, 
that  rencTtible  l>ody  flaticred  the  conqnernr  d 
Antony  with  the  appeilaiion  of  Augu^sius.  He 

was  rewarded  with  the  oflke  of  censor.  Pk4> 

MoajBirA,  a  celehrated  Roman,  left  ac  the 

head  of  the  araiies  of  the  republic  in  Asia  by 
Sylla.  He  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithn- 
dates  with  success,  but  soon  after  met  with  a 
defeat.  He  was  honoured  wilh  a  triumph  at  bis 
return  to  Rome.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
wintrs  of  Sylla's  army  at  the  baitb-  npainit 
Archelaus  neat  Cbsronea.  He  was  ably  de> 
ftnded  in  an  oratioa  by  Cieeto  when  hiA  ekai^ 
acier  was  ntincked  nnd  censtued.  Cic  fn 
Afitr. — Appinn.  de  Mitkfid. 

MosA  Aktokips,  l.a  freedraan  and  physician 
of  Anrru'^tn^  He  cured  his  imperial  master  nf 
a  dancrcroiK  disease  under  n  hi<'h  he  laboured, 
hv  rccommendin:*  to  hiin  the  n^r  of  liccold 
bntb.  He  wa.s  not  so  soccessfiil  in  recominend* 
insr  the  nse  of  the  cold  heth  to  Mareellns  as  he 
hnd  1>een  to  An?n«tn<t,  nn(!  his  ilhi<I-  i<  rrj- 
tient  died  under  his  cire.  Two  small  treatises, 
dir  lerM  Beinnied,  and  d^  Ivendd  Valrtudimt 
are  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

 II.  A  daughter  01  Nicomedes.  kin?  of 

Bithvnia.  She  at^emptfd  to  rerovrr  her  f.itber's 
kingdom  from  the  RomaD.*:,  but  to  no  pnrpone, 
though  ORsar  espoused  her  cause.  Palert.  9, 
— Siiri:  in  Ct.k 

Musjas,  an  ancient  Greek  poet.  s'ir''">^#'d  to 
hare  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus  <  r  (  »  rbcns, 
and  to  have  lived  about  1410  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  ele?an!  poem  of  th**  loves 
of  Leanil'Tind  TTcrov  n';  wri-i'Mi  I  v  :i  \!'i>..-r  :s 

who  flourished  in  the  fourth  ceaiury,  according 
to  the  more  receired'  opinion*.  Among  the 

inod  editions  of  Mns!rt?s  two  mavhe  selecit^f 
th<»  hes».  thn<  of  Rover,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1727; 

and  !lini  (..f  S--l)roflcr,8TOwL©0Tard,  1743.  VffT 

.■En.  6,  c.  6T7. — Oiotr. 
Mtrru,  a  daughter  o[  (X.  Mniios  Scaevi  a 
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ABd  «sier  of  Metellns  Celer.  Sh«  was  Pom- 
f>ey's  third  wife.  Her  iDconiiaeiu  bdmvionr  so 
<Usgust?d  her  bmNiiid,  that,  at  bis  return  from 

ih^Mifhi  idalic  war,  he  divorced  her,  iLnugh  she 
iMd  borne  him  three  children.  She  atlerwards 
onrried  M.  Scannis.  Attgusius  lerreatly  esteem- 
ed her.  Plut  in  Pmnp.  II.  A  u  ife  of  Julius 

Caesar,  beloved  bv  Clodius  the  trtbune.  Suet, 
in  Ctts.  50.  III.  The  mother  of  Augustas. 

MimA  Lex,  the  same  as  that  which  was  en« 
TCted  hv  Licinius  Crasnna  and  CI.  Mutius,  A. 
U.  C.  667.     Vid  Lkinia  ly  r. 

McriNEs,  one  of  Aontbal's  geoerab,  who 
wm  bOToured  with  the  fteedoa  nf  Eoim  m 
delivering  op  Agtiffeotam.  £iv.  c  41, 1. 
27,  c.  5. 

Moncs,  T.  the  father-in-law  of  C.  Marius. 

 11.  A  Roman,  who  saved  the  life  of  young 

Marius,  by  conveying  him  away  from  the  pur- 
suits of  hi'^  enemies  m  a  load  oi  straw.  III. 

A  friend  of  TiberiosGracchus,  by  whose  means 
he  was  raised  to  the  ofice  of  « tribme.>— ^IV. 
C.  Scievola,  sumatned  Cordu,  because  famous 
for  his  courage  ^id  intrepidity.  When  Porsen- 
na,  kin<;  of  Etruria,  had  beseiged  Rome,  Mu- 
tia.s  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  Tuscan, 
and  as  he  could  fluently  speak  the  language,  he 
pnincit  a:i  r:isy  inlroduclion  into  the  ruyal  tent. 
Porsenna  saialone  with  his  secretary  when  Mu- 
timewered.  The  Romn  niriieri  «fN>ii  Ae  aec- 
mnrv.  nnd  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mistaking 
him  for  hi-;  royal  nia<iter.  This  occasioned  a 
noise,  and  Mmiiis,  unable  to  escape,  WMssiied 
and  brought  before  the  king.  He  gave  no  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  of  the  courtiers,  and  only 
told  tl.ein  that  he  was  a  Roman  ;  and,  to  prive 
them  a  proof  of  hi$.  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right 
haofl  on  an  altar  ofhtirohig  ooalff,  and,  sternly 
tooking  at  the  king,  and  without  iitierins;  n 
groan,  he  boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Ro- 
mtaa  like  himself  bad  conspired  again.Ht  his  life 
nnd  entered  his  ctimp  in  disguise,  determinecl 
either  to  destroy  him  or  peri<;h  in  the  attempt. 
This  extraordinary  confession  nsionished  Por- 
senna ;  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
rettred  frtm  their  eitf.  Mtitfm  oMalnea  the 
surname  n( Scfi'mf/i,  Wcnmc  h<?  hnd  lost  the^se 
of  his  rij;!it  hand  by  burninir  it  in  the  presence 
ofihe  Etrui  ian  kini,'.  Ph'tinPar. — FIot.\,c. 
10.— Lir.  2,  c.  19.— V.  a.  Sca^vola.  n  Roman 
consul.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  signal ized  him.self  greatly  in  the  Mar- 
siao  war.  He  is  highly  eommended  by  Cicero, 
whom  he  inatraeted  in  the  study  of  civil  law. 
Ci'-. — Phtl. — -VI.  Another,  appointed  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  which  he  governed  with  so  mnch 
pnpalarity,  that  he  was  generally  proposed  to 
o'her?  as  a  pncT'-  of  ci^uify  and  moaeratinn. 
Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  eloquent,  learned,  and 
inVCTktonst;  equally  eminent  as  an  orator  and  as 
ft  lawyer.  He  «u  murdered  in  the  temple  of 
Vertn.  during  the  cirit  "^r  of  Maritw  tnd 
Sylla.  8-2  vcars  bofore  Christ.  PM.-^Cicit 
OnU.  I,  c  ^—Paierc.  2.  c.  2-2. 

MrccRltnni,  a  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Esyv^. 
After  the  leaih  of  his  father  he  reierned  with 
crcat  justice  and  moderation.  Uerodot.  2,  c. 
IW. 

M*  nTiirs,  n  servant  of  Anaxihui%  tyrant  of 
Rhednni.   He  was  intni«fted  wfth  the  care  of 

the  kingdom,  and  nf  the  clifldren  of  the  di^ceav 
ed  prince,  and  be  exercised  his  power  with  sseb 


fidelity  and  moderation,  that  he  arqnirdi  the 
esteem  of  all  the  citizens,  and  at  last  restored 
the  kingdom  to  bis  master's  children  when 

come  [1  years  of  maturity,  and  retired  to  peace 
I  and  .suliiude  with  a  smaU  portioo.  Ue  is  call* 
I  ed  by  some  Micalos.  JMin.  4,  e.  9. 

Mrco>f,  acelebrateti  •painter,  who  with  nthrrs 
assisted  lu  making  and  pertecting  the  PaciU 
of  Athens.  He  «ia  the  rivtl  of  Pohpniolw, 
PUn.  33  and  3&. 

MTRMfndwCT.    Vid.  Part  I. 

M-i'RON,  cflclirjuri!  .'^.tatunry  of  Greece,  pr» 
cnliarly  happy  in  itnitating  naiore.  He  nuide 
aeovwmiiiui  RMOkUing  life,  that  even  halls 
were  deceived,  and  approached  her  as  if  nlive, 
as  is  frequently  mentioned  by  many  epigrams 
in  the  Anihologia.  He  flourished  about  443 
years  before  Christ.  Ovid.  Art.  Am,.  3,  t.  Sift 
— Pans. — Juv.  8. — Propert.  2,  el.  41. 

Myrsii.vs,  a  son  of  Mersiis,  the  la-st  of  the 
Heradidse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  is  atoo 
called  Candaole^   VUL  OMMaalts. 

Mtiitis,  a  Greek  woman,  who  distinguished 
her.-ielf  by  hei  poeiical  talents.  She  tiourisbed 
about  500  years  B.  C.  and  instructed  the  cele- 
brated Corinna  in  the  several  rules  of  versifi- 
eation.  Pindar  himself,  a.s  some  rep<jrf,  was 
alst)  one  of  her  pupil? 

Mrs,  (myos,)  an  artist  famous  in  working 
and  {Hilishing  silver.  Heheautifully  represent- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Cni'nnr 


-  nm;  Lapithne  on  a 
shield  in  the  liaml  of  Miner%-a's  statue  made 
by  Phidias.  Pa%u%.  1,  c.  38.— AtortiVW.  8,  ep.  94 
and  51,  1.  14,  ep.  ^2.— Propert.  3,  el.  9,  c.  11. 

Mvscri.i.r?,  or  Miscelia's,  a  native  of 
Rhvpcc  in  Arhaia,  who  founded  Crotona  in 
Itafy,  according  to  an  oracle,  which  told  him 
to  milM  a  eity  where  he  fam&  rain  with  ftie 
weather.  The  meaning  of  the  oracle  Inner  per- 
plexed him,  till  he  funnd  a  beautiful  woman  all 
m  tears  in  Italy,  which  eircnmalanoe  he  inter- 
preted in  his  favour.  Areordinertosome,  Mys- 
cellns.  who  was  the  son  of  Hercale5.  went  ont 
of  Ar^ns,  without  the  permission  of  ihe  nia^ris- 
trates,  for  which  be  was  condemned  to  death. 
Thejirdges  had  pnt  each  a  hhu*k  hall  a.^a  atgn 
of  rondemnatinn,  but  Hercules  cliancred  them 
all  and  made  them  white,  and  had  his  »on  ac- 
quitted ;  npon  whieh  Myelins  left  Greece,  ond 
rame  to  Tfniv,  where  he  built  Cro'ona.  Ovid, 
M  L  15,  V.  \^.—Strnb.  G  and  8.— Si/>V/fl5. 

MvsTES.  a  son  of  ihe  pnet  Valsins,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lamented  bv  the  father,  that 
Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his 
friend.    Tlvrnl.  %  od.  9. 

MvTHra-.'".  a  sophi'»t  of  Syracuse.  Fiesiudied 
cookery,  and  when  he  ihoneht  himwtf  SVA- 
rienflv  skilled  in  dressingr  ment.  he  went  to 
Sparta,  where  he  gained  much  pra-'tiee.  espe- 
cially imnnir  the  yonnsrer  citizens.  Tie  was 
soon  after  expelled  the  city  by  the  magi-strates, 
who  eiMtrred.  that  the  aid  of  Mytbecns  was  mu 
necessanr,  as  hmger  was  the  hest  seasoning. 


N*B*7Avm,  nn  officer  of  Dariu'  third,  at  the 
battle  of  ls-«us.  He  conspired  with  Be^sns  to 
mnrder  his  rm*al  master,  either  to  obtain  the 
fsTonr  of  Alexantler,  or  to  s(*ise  the  kinjriom. 
H'-  was  1 -^rdoned  by  Alexander.  Cwi  3,  Ae 
— 17. 
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NiBUi,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Lncedaemon, 
who  in  uli  aci:>ol'  cruelly  ami  upjire.vsioQ  sur- 

Ced  a  Phulariii  or  a  Dionysius.  When  he 
exercised  every  art  in  plundering  the  citi- 
zens oi  Spa  rtu,  he  made  a  Maiae,  which  in  re- 
semblance was  like  his  wife,  and  was  clothed  in 
tke  most  magoilieeai  apparel;  and  whenever 
anyone  refit:^  to  deliver  up  bis  riehes,  the 
tyrant  ledhitn  io  the  siatDo,  wliich  immedialely, 
tiy  means  ot  .secret  springs,  seized  bim  m  its 
•  anas,  and  tormented  him  in  the  most  exorucia- 
ling^  mnnner  with  bearded  points  and  prickles 
hid  under  tiic  clothes.  Nabis  made  an  nlhaoce 
with  Flanunius,  the  Roman  general,  and  pur- 
sued, with  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  the  war 
which  he  had  undertaken  against  the  Achaeans. 
He  bosieir«"(l  Gyihmm,  and  defeated  Philojxp- 
ineu  m  a  naval  baule.  Uis  triumph  was  short; 
the  general  of  the  AehKans  soon  np«irrd  his 
losses,  atui  N;\his  was  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, and  treacheruusly  murdered  as  he  at- 
tempted to  SBTV  his  life  bf  flight,  B.  C.  19-3, 
aAer  a  usurpation  of  14  rears.  Polyb.  13. — 
^tn.30  and  31.— Plut.  in  PhU.—Paus.  7,  c. 
8.—Hcr.  J.  c.  7. 

Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babvlon,  after  the 
division  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  From  him 
the  Salonnssarcan  rpack  received  lis  name, 
agreeing  with  the  year  of  ibe  world  3237,  ur 
7l6  B.  C. 

Njmtis,  (Cn.)  I.  a  native  of  Campania,  was 
the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works 
which  l)cen  produced  by  Livius  Androni- 
cns.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
lus  earliest  plays  were  reprejented  at  Rome  in 
the  year  .''il9.  The  names  of  his  trasfedies, 
Ironi  which  as  few  fragments  remain  as  from 
Iboae  of  Liviuit,  arc  still  preserved  >^AI«ntis. 
(from  which  there  is  vet  extant  a  description  of 
old  age  in  rupged  and  barbarous  verse)— Don^e, 
P}ilorcflr.'  Hifiotm^Ihctor,  Jphii:niia.  Lijrur- 
gus,  PhxnUsic^  ProUtUoM^  aiid  Ttkpk%$,  All 
these  were  translated,  or  closely  imitated,  twrn 
the  wor!c^  nf  F.nripides,  Anaxandrides,  and 
other  Greek  dramatists.  Cicero  commends  a 
JMSsage  in  the  Hector,  one  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned trnsrcdies,  where  the  hero  of  the  piece 
delighted  with  the  praises  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  hi<  father  Priam,  ezelaims  >— 

f^'T!i,:i  ri  me  nis  If.  juifrr.  Invdnfn  riro^ 

Nnevius,  however,  was  accounted  a  better  comic 
than  tragic  niv;t.  Cicero  has  ?iven  us  some 
.specimens  of  his  jests,  with  which  that  cele- 
brntwl  wi;  and  omtor  appears  to  have  f>een 
pten'lv  amused:  but  ihev  consist  rather  in  un- 
expecteil  turns  uf  expressiun,or  a  play  of  words, 
than  in  renntne  hnmonr.  tTnfortnnately  for 
rfrrviii-',  '  r?id  not  nlwavs  confine  liinisolf  in 
his  come  :  It  N  lo  such  inolfensive  jests.  The 
dramas  of  Magna  Oraseit  and  Sicily,  espeeially 
those  of  F.richarmos,  werf*  the  prn'ntrpes  of 
the  older  Greek  comedy:  and  accorditisly  the 
most  ancient  Latin  plays,  particularly  ihope  of 
Nievitis,  which  were  formed  on  the  same  school, 
thoQcli  there  he  no  eridence  that  thev  ridiculed 
political  evf-nts.  rnrtook  of  tli'^  p-  r -  nal  satire 
and  invective  which  pervaded  the  prcKhictionsof 
Aristophanes.  If,  as  is  related,  the  comedies  of 
Katrine  \rere  directed  nsrainst  the  virr- htkI  cor 
porol  defects  of  the  consab  and  senators  ot  < 


Rome,  he  mtwl  have  been  the  most  original  of 
the  Latin  comic  uocis,  aiui  iiifiiuifly  more  ao 
than  Plautus  or  Terence  ,  :  e,  although  he 
may  have  parodied  or  copied  tbe  lr  amatic  fab!et 
of  (he  aucient  Greek  or  Sicilian  cumeJies,  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  the  particular  scenes 
must  have  been  his  otrn.  The  elder  Scipio  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  satiric  represonta- 
tion.s,  and  the  poetic  severity  with  u  Iik  m  An^ 
tophanes  per^ouied  Socrates  ur  Euripides,  was 
hardly  more  indecent  and  miadireeied  than  the 
<;arc35msof  XTviusa^^^ainst  the  greatest  captairi, 
the  mo&t  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  most 
virtuous  citizen  of  his  age.  Nevius,  bowvwer, 
did  not  long  escape  with  imptmiiy.  Rome  was 
a  very  different  sort  of  republic  from  Athens: 
it  was  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy, 
and  its  partisans  were  not  always  disposed  to 
tolerate  tbe  taunts  and  insnlts  which  the  dhaeft 
of  the  Greek  detnocracy  wore  obliged  to  endnre. 
Najvius  had  said,  in  one  of  his  verses,  that  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Matelli  had  mtjaently 
obtained  tbe  consulship  before  tbe  age  permit- 
ted by  law,  and  be  insinuated  that  they  had  been 
promoted  to  this  dignity,  not  in  consequence  of 
their  virtues,  but  the  cruel'y the  Roman  iisie: 

'  Faifl  Mri^Ui  Roma  fiunt  Consoles} 

With  tbe  assistance  of  the  other  patrician^ 
the  Mdelli  retorted  UssaicaamsinaSBfnRiju 
stanza,  not  tmlike  the  measure  of  some  of  our 
old  ballads,  in  which  they  threatened  to  jday 
tha  devil  with  their  witQr  penecnior 

•  El  Kavio  Pofi.r, 
Cum  sape  ladercnlur, 
DabwU  mnJvm  MaUUi, 

Dabunl  mnlum  M>frUi^ 
Dnbvnt  malum  MaUUi* 

The  Metelli,  however,  did  not  confine  their 
venceance  to  the  ingenious  and  spirited  satire, 
in  the  composition  of  which,  ii  may  be  pre5umed 
that  the  whole  Roman  senate  was  engaged. 
On  nrrnnnt  of  the  unceasing:  abuse  and  re- 
proaches which  he  had  uttered  agaiosi  them, 
and  other  chief  men  of  the  ei^,  he  was  thrown 
into^prison,  where  he  wrote  his  comedies,  the 
Hariolus  and  lymUes.  These  plays  bcinc  lo 
some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of  his 
former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  the  tri- 
baaes  of  the  people.  He  atioo,  howerer,  relapsed 
info  his  former  cctiv-p^.  and  continued  to  per- 
.sec^titethe  nohiliiy  in  h  is  dramas  and  satires  wiUi 
.such  implacnhle  dislike,  that  he  was  at  kngth 
driven  frotn  K(^raeby  their  influence,  and  hav- 
ing retired  lo  Utica.  he  died  there,  in  tbe  year 
550.  according  to  Cicero:  hut  Varro  fijtes  lib  - 
death  somewhat  later.  Before  leaving  Rome, 
he  had  composed  the  following  epitaph  on 
himself  which  GcUiiis  remnrks  is  full  <ifCnm- 
paninn  arrogance;  though  the  import  of  it,  be 
add-s  might  be  allowed  lo  be  tme,  Imd  it  beaa 
written  by  another : — 

'  MorfaUs  immnrtaUs  flere  st  fortl  fas, 
F^frent  dirrr  Comtrnrr  y^ttruim  -portan  ; 

I/ilijVf  pn^/.p  Orrinn  frijr'tlus  th'favro, 

fy>litri  siint  nf^<r  Irupiifr  lyiUva  Vn^nn* 

Besides  his  comedies  and  the  above  epiiuib, 
Natvius  was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  uiaa,  a 
trnn«lation  from  a  Greek  p  ict^  Called  the  (V 
prxa%  Efic  Aristotle,  in  the  23J  chapter  (rf'his 
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Poetics,  mentions  the.original  work,  (ra  rvr^ta,) 
which,  iietMiySi  had  Auikished  many  subjects  for 
the  drama,  gone  writeni,  particularly  Pindar, 
have  attributed  (his  Greek  poem  to  Homer ;  and 
there  was  long  an  idle  sioiy  current,  thai  he  had 

B'  rcn  it  as  a  portion  lo  his  daughter  Arsephone. 
erodotu5,  in  his  second  book,  concludes,  aAer 
aome  critical  discussion,  that  it  was  not  written 
bgr  Homer,  hot  that  it  was  doubtless  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  poet,  or  one  who  lived  shortly 
after  him.  Heyne  thinks  it  most  probable,  that 
it  was  by  a  poet  called  Siasinus,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  it  received  its  name 
AtMB  the  eonntrjr  of  its  author.  Whoever  may 
have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  it  contained 
tweive  books,  and  was  probably  a  work  of  amo- 
mnt  and  romantic  fiction.  It  commenced  with 
the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus — it  related 
the  cunicntion  of  the  three  goddesses  on  mount 
Ida — the  fables  concerning  Palamedes — the 
atoiy  of  the  daughters  of  Anius— and  the  love 
•dreDtnres  of  the  Phrygian  fair  daring  the 
early  [K-riod  of  the  siege  of  Troy— and  it  tenni- 
nated  wiiii  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  Achilles  shoiild  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war,  by  sowing  dissension  between 
him  and  Alridcs.  A  metrical  chronicle,  which 
dlicdy  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of 
NoBvitts,  since  Cicero  says,  that  in  writing  it  he 
filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with  won- 
derful complacency  and  satisfaction.  Cic. 
7>ue.  1,  c.  1.  dg  Snud.-^Bfrat.  2,  ep.  1,  c  53. 

 II.  An  aiitrur  inth<»  rci^n  of  Tnrquin.  To 

convince  the  king  and  the  Rumaus  uf  hi.<i power 
•s  an  augur,  he  cut  a  flint  with  a  razor,  and 
tamed  the  ridicule  of  the  populace  into  admira- 
tion. The  razor  and  flint  were  buried  under  an 
altar,  and  it  was  usual  amont?  ih-'  R  ituans  to 
make  witnesses  in  civil  causes  swear  near  it. 
INmyy.  m.—tav.  1,  c.  X.—Ck.  de  ihw.  1, 
e  17,  d£  JV.  D.  2,  c.  3, 1.  3,  c  G. 

Narcissus,  a  freedman  and  sirrciary  of  Clau- 
diQ2i,  who  abused  his  tnut  and  the  infirmities  of 
his  imperial  master,  and  plundered  the  citizens 
of  Rome  to  enrich  himself.  Messalina,  the  eni- 

Siror's  wife,  endeavoured  to  remove  him,  but 
arcissos  sacrificed  her  to  his  avarice  and  re- 
■entment  Agrippina,  who  aaeceeded  in  the 
place  of  Messalina,  was  more  successful.  Nar- 
cL^us  was  baokshed  by  her  intrigues,  and  com- 
pelled to  kiU  himseU;  A.  D.  54.  Vid.  Part 
III. 

Nasica,  the  surname  of  one  of  tde  Scipios. 
Nasica  wasthefirsi  who  invented  the  measuring 
of  time  hy  water,  B.  C.  15Q,  aboiu  131  vears 
after  the  introdaetion  of  sundials  at  ftoroe. 
Vid,  Scipio.  An  nvaricions  f  -llow,  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  to  Coranus,  a  man  as  mean 
■ahinkself,  that  he  might  not  only  not  reray  the 
money  he  had  borrowed, but  moreover  l>ecome 
bis  crediior'>  heir.  Coranus,  undersiandine  his 
meaning,  [purposely  alienated  his  property  from 
him  and  his  aaughicr,  and  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule.  Borat.  2,  Sat.  5,  t.  6i,  Ac. 

NjisinifcNUs,  a  Roman  knight,  whose  luxury, 
arrogance,  and  ostentation,  exhibited  at  an  en- 
tertainment he  gave  to  Meeamas,  were  ridi- 
cnled  by  Horace,  2,  s:at.  B. 

Naccrates,  I.  a  Greek  p<TCt,  who  waj*  em- 

eojred  by  Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  upon 
[auaolus.  II.  An  Ofator  who  endeavositd 
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to  alienate  Dm  cidtai  of  Z^eiaftom  flieiitewK 

of  Bruiai. 

NAUsicAA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  kin<7  ;.f  ihs* 
Phapaceans.  Sue  met  Uly.s^Oi  sliipvvrei\.L-ii  on' 
her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  to  her  humanity 
that  he  owed  the  kind  r^eptioo  he  experiencec 
from  the  kinij.  She  niarried,  according  to  Ariv 
totle  an^l  l)ic  :ys,  Tdoinach as  the  son  of  Ulyv 
ses,  by  whoui  she  had  a  son  called  Penseptolis 
or  Pioliporthus.  Honur,  Od.  6.— /'(OM. 
19.— Hi/gin.  fab.  126. 

NAirrts,  a  Trojan  stwihsayer.  who  comforted 
.£ne&$  when  his  fleet  bad  been  burnt  in  Sicily. 
Virg.  Mn.  5,  v.  7M.  He  was  the  progenitor  of* 
the  Nautiiat  Rome,  a  family  to  uhoin  the  pal- 
ladium uf  Troy  was,  in  cooscquence  of  the 
service  of  tneir  ancestors,  intrasted.  IHrg. 
.En.  5,  V.  794. 

NEALRKa,  a  painter,  amongst  whose  cni'Uat 
pieces  are  ii«entioned  a  painting  of  Venus,  a 
seafight  between  the  Persians  and  the  %yj^ 
tians,  and  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore  with  a 
crocodile  preparins?  to  attack  ii. 

Nearchus,  an  officer  of  Alexander  in  his  In- 
dian expedition.  He  was  ordered  to  sail  upon 
the  Indian  ocean  wiih  Onesicriius,  and  lo  ex- 
amine it.  He  wrote  an  account  of  ttiis  voyage 
and  of  the  king's  life  ;  but  his  veracity  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Arrian.  AAer  the  king's 
death  he  was  appomted  over  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phyl  ia.  Curt.  9,  c.  lOj^JPttjfMt.  9.— iMtn.  1^ 
c.  4.—Stra6. 5L  dec 

Nechos,  a  kug  of  Emi,  who  attempted  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Meuiierra- 
nean  and  Red  seas,  B.  C.  610.  No  Jess  than 
12,000  men  perished  in  the  attempt  It  was 
dhcovered  in  his  reign  that  Africa  was  cireanw 
navigable.    Herodot.  2,  c,  158, 1.  4,  c.  42. 

Nf.ctan6bus,  and  Nectanabis,  a  king  of 
Egypt,  who  defended  his  country  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  saeceeded  by  Tachus,  B.  C. 
36.1.  His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  made 
an  alliance  with  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
with  his  assistance  he  ouelled  a  rebellion  of  his. 
subjects.  Some  time  auer,  he  was  j'oined  bv  lha 
Sidonians,  Ph<Enicians,  and  inhabitants  or  Cy- 
prus, who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia. 
This  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  attacked 
by  Dariuo,  the  king  of  Persia,  whomarcbal  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  NectanebUS,  to  defend 
his  frontiers  atjainsi  so  dangerous  an  enemy, 
levied  20,000  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  the 
same  nuuilH^r  in  Libra,  and  00,000  were  fur- 
nished in  Egypt.  This  numerous  body  was 
not  equal  to  the  Persian  forces;  and  Nectane- 
busp  defeated  in  a  battle,  ntve  up  al)  hopes  of 
resistanee,  and  fled  into  ^Ethiopia,  B.  u.  3S0, 
where  he  found  a  safe  asylum.  His  kingdom 
of  Egvpt  became  from  that  time  triboiary  lothe 
king  of  Persia.  PliU.  Aga.—DiML  16,  Ac.— 
PnUiam.  2. — Nep.  in  A^f.^. 

Nemkbiavcs.  M.  Au  k  EI-  Oi.tmp.,  a  Latia 
poet,  bom  at  Carthage,  of  no  very  brilliant  tal> 
ents,  in  the  third  centary,  whose  poems  m 
hunting  and  bird-catching  were  poDlisliccI  hf 
Rurnam.  inter  scripiorea  rri  renaticm,  4tob.  I*. 
Bat.  1728. 

Nmoaos,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  elefpant  and 
useful  tieMise  Xatura  IJominis  wxs  edited 
in  Itea  Ant.  apud  Plant.  1565,  and  in  Svo.. 
Oxno.  ICTl. 

NaOcuNi  I.  an  Athenian  philt— ffcat,X>MW 
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er  Kpicaras.         1,  de  Jm.  D.  c.  Stt.— 

'Diog.  II.  The  father  of  rhem idiocies,  JfU- 

M.  V.  H.  -2,  &c.— C'tc.  Ac/».  t«  Them.. 

Nkw,  one  of  the  commanderit  of  the  ten 
Ihousand  Qreck^  who  aniated  Cyras  against 
Ariajcerxc^. 

NKdrruLKMca,  I.  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Achilles  and  Deidainia,  called  itAw,  from 
the  ftUom  colonr  of  hn  hair.  He  was  carefully 
educated  iiikUm  'lie  eye  ul  his  inolher,  and  gave 
early  pruul'>  of  his  valour.  After  the  death  of 
Achilles,  Calchas  declared  in  the  assembly  of 
.Ihe  Greeks  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  son  of  the  deceased 
hero.  Iinmediateljr  upon  this  Ulys.«es  and  Phce- 
aix  were  conmisnaned  to  brine  Pyrrhoato  the 
war.  Me  returned  with  ihem  with  pleasure, 
and  received  the  name  uf  Neoplolem;is,  ;  rfir 
uldier,)  because  he  had  come  Ifte  to  the  held, 
ffis  eradnr,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  h  is 
father.  Nut  satisfifd  with  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  exercised  the  great- 
eat  barbarity  upon  the  reroaiDs  of  his  familv ; 
tad,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaugh- 
tered him  without  mercy;  or,  according  to 
otheni,  dragged  him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of 
bisfath  er,  where  he  sacrificed  him,  and  where 
he  cut  ofThis  hpad,  and  carried  it  in  cxtiltation 
through  the  streets  of  Troy  fixed  on  the  point 
df  a  qiear.  He  also  sacrificed  Astyanax  to  his 
flUT^  and  immolated  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of 
Acnilles,  according  to  those  who  deny  that  that 
^acrifu  c  was  vi)!untary.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
the  captives  were  divideil  among  the  conquer- 
ors, and  Pyrrhas  had  for  his  .share  Andromache, 
die  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenas,  the  son  of 
Friam.  The  place  of  his  retirement  aAer  the 
Trojfta  war  is  not  known.  Some  maintain  that 
h^weot  to  Thessaly,  where  his  grandfather  still 
reigned;  but  this  is  confuted  by  others,  who  ob- 
serve, perhaps  with  more  reason,  that  h<^  wetu 
to,  Epirm.s  woere  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
«^wViaga««,  Deeaa«e  his  grandfhther  P^leua 
had  been  deprived  of  hi<;  sreptrcby  Aca<;tus  the 
sop  of  Pelia-s.  Neoptolcmus  lived  with  Adro- 
B^er  his  arrival  in  Gkceee.  He  had  a 
son  by  mw  unfortunate  princes.%  called  Molos- 
ms,  and  two  atheiN,  if  we  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Paasanias.  Besides  Andromache,  he  married 
Uf  rmio^^  the  daughter  of  Menelans,  as  also 
Hie  danfrtiter  of  GleodwAs,  one  of  the 
ti^gr.endants  of  Hercules.  The  rans--  of  his 
dwth  LsTartouslv  related.  Menelans,  before  the 
!^Tqtn  war,  had  promised  his  daughter  Her- 
nlone  to  Orestes,  but  the  .services  he  etTwrien- 
ced  from  the  valour  and  the  courage  of  Ncoptt>- 
Icmus.  durin?thesie>fe  ofTrov,  induced  him  to 
reward  his  merit  by  making  him  his»u>>in-law. 
The  nopiiati  were  aeenrdinffly  celebrated,  but 
Orestes  rau<;ed  his  rival  tn  he  a<;t;assinated  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  by  Macharens  the  priest,  or 
W  the  hand  of  Orestes  himself,  according  to 
T|rgil,  Paterculiis,  and  Hvijinns.  Some  say 
that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Delphians,  who 
l^l^raiLbribedbythe  presents  of  Orestes.  He 
iquretredlhe  same  death  and  the  same  barbari- 
ties which  he  had  inflicted  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerra  upon  the  need  Priam  and  his  wretched 
l^yijg^  ^I'jTom  this  circunosbi^  tli^tlici«li 


have  made  use  of  the  proverb  of  Jftaft»ltm% 
revenge  when  a  person  ntd  snftred  the  sam« 

savage  Ircalmeni  which  others  had  received 
from  his  haiuLs.  The  Delpbuns  celebrated  a 
kv:iivai  with  great  ponpand  solemnity  in  mem- 
ory  ot"  Nei)piuleinu>,  who  had  been  slain  in  his 
attempt  to  plunder  their  temple,  bcaiuse,  a* 
they  said,  Aitollo,  the  patron  uf  the  place,  had 
been  ia  some  mauRer  a/ccwasary  to  the  death  of 
Achilles.  Paine.  1,  e.  l.—  yirg.  .En.  "2  and 
3.— fa«j.  10,  c.  H.—Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  SSt 
455,  &c.  Hcroid.  S.—Slrai.  0.—I't>ui.  ^em. 
7. — Eurip.  Andiom.  and  OreU.  &.c. — Pint.  u| 
P^rr.— Justin.  17,  c.  'i  —Picti/s  Crct.  4,  5  and 
(i.—tfonur.  O'l.  11,  V.  501.  //.  19,  v.  S'JO.— 
Sopkod.  Pkiha.  -.ipolhd.  :i,  c.  U.—Ifi^^in. 
fab.  97  and  l&-l.—PAiU}Ur.  U(r.  19,  &c.— M*- 

res  Phryg.—  Q,.  Swiyrn.  14.  11.  An  uucle  of 

the  celebrated  Pyrrlius,  who  a.ssisted  the  Ta» 
rentines.  He  wa.s  made  king  of  ^pinis  by  the 
Bpirots,  who  had  rerolied  from  tneir  lawfbl 
sovereigTi,  and  was  put  to  death  when  he  at- 
tempted to  poi>;on  his  nepliew,  4tc.    PliU.  in 

Ptfrr.  III.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  ffrcailj* 

favoured  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  when 
Cleopatra,the  monarch^  daughter,  was  married 
to  Alexander  of  Epiru.s,  he  wrote  .•'Oinc  ver.>ics 
which  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  the  tragical 

death  of  Philip    Dioi.  fS.  A  rehifinn 

of  Alexander.  He  was  the  first  who  climbed 
the  walls  of  Qaza  when  that  city  wa>  taken  by 
Alaxaiider.  After  the  king's  death  he  receivco* 
Armenia  as  bis  province,  and  made  war  against 
Eumenes.  He  was  su|iponed  by  Craferns,  bat 
an  enf^agoracnt  u  iih  Eumenes  proved  laial  to 
his  cause.  Craterus  was  killed,  and  himseU 
mortally  wmmded  hjr  BMBenes,  d.  C.  39^.  C. 
Sep.  in  Eurtun.  * 

Nepherites,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisteJ* 
the  Spanans  against  Persia  when  A^esibtvr 
was  in  Asia.   He  sent  them  a  fleet  of  100  sh  ips, 
which  were  intercepted  by  Conon  as  they  were 
sailing  towards  Rhodes,  &c.    Piod.  14. 

Nfipoa.  (CoaN.)  L  the  author  of  the  FK« 
ExteOenHum  htpmiunm^  and  the  life  ofTittis' 
Poinponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Cicero,    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  anthor  of  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Nepos  lived  at  Rome  durinfj  thi<;  period,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  horn  at  Hostilia  (now 
Ostigli^  a  small  town  situated  on  the  banks' 
of  tfie  Po,  near  the  coofhes  of  the  ▼eronen^ 
andlfaatuan  lerritorie<;.  The  yoarof  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  first  came  toFtime  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar.    He  does  not  apt 
pear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state; 
btit  his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world.  Catnlln^^ 
dedicated  fo  him  the  Tidlume  of  poems,  which 
he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of  hcforej 
their  publi<^tion.   Nepos  addressed  one  of  hiK 
own  works  to  Ptoraponius  Atticus,  with  wfiooi* 
also  he  was  on  terms  of  intimaev.  He  likewise 
obtained  the  e-^tecm  and  affeetinn  of  Cicero, 
who  speaks  of  his  writings  with  hijjh  apprnht* 
tion  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another  alludes 
with  moch  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepos 
had  su';?ained  by  the  death  ofa  fivnurii**  «;on. 
It  farther  appears,  that  Cicero  had  irrqueiitly 
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the  scvood  book  of  diat  orator's  epistiM  to  Cor- 
•eliM  Hvpm.  It  m  that  prabttbte  ibat  some  of 
«or  anthor^i  works  had  beeo  prepared,  or  were 

m  the  course  of  cutnfK>Mlion,  previous  to  the 
4mUko(  Cicero;  but  they  were  Q(H  ^iveo  to 
«ke  public  till  early  in  the  reign  of  Aogvsias, 
since  Eusebius  considers  him  as  ttourishing  in 
Ibe  Ib  irth  year  of  thai  emperor.    The  precise 

Cnod  of  bis  death  is  onkoown,  and  it  can  only 
ascertained  that  be  sarvivcd  Atticus,  wbow 
Mi^raphy  he  writes,  and  who  died  in  the  7J9d 
vev  ot  lhe  t  ii y.    Some  chrotjological  arcounls 
extend  his  Ule  ixil  th«  comineooeaaeat  o(  the 
ChrnuMi  era,  bu  ilisaeaieelf  peaiMetlMtoBe 
«'ho  wa?<  a  distinpiiishf'd  literary  cha meter  in 
the  tunc  ul  Caiullu^  could  have  existed  till  that 
^ueh.  WhethertheCornelitisNepoB,  concern* 
ing  whoNe  life  these  cireamstaaces  have  been 
gleaned,  was  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
enlillrd  Viia  EzcelUntiuvi  ImjMratorum,  has 
been  a  suti»|ect,  evec  aiace  it  was  first  prioiedi  of 
■nth  drtateaadeoBlnvsisy  MMnif  csitfeMnd 
commentators.    The  discossion  oti^nated  »o 
the  following  circutnsiunces  : — A  person  of  the 
naae,  of  Emilias  Proboa,  who  lived  in  the 
Ibarth  centary,  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  presented  to  his  sovereign  a  copy  of 
the  VUft  Imperaionivi ,  ami  prefixed  ;o  it  smne 
tMtrharQits  renes,  which  letl  it  tkmhtfui  whether 
be  neeat  le  UBoinee  hielWlf  as  the  ratbor, 
or  merely  a5  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  To 
my.self  it  appears,  that  afler  allowing''  for  the 
superior  dignity  of  the  oflbeef  a  transcriber 
in  the  age  of  rheodosina.  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  M)raetliini<  more  iinplinl  in  the  verses  of 
Piubua  lhao  that  he  was  merely  a  copyist,  and 
he  tMM eMer  heve  bad  anart  in  ihe  eompo- 
sition,  or,  having  dijcoverea  the  MS  ,  was  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  have  some  share  of 
Ike  cffedil  dne  to  (he  author.  The  Kite  An- 
pemUrrmm,  properly  so  called,  contains  the  lives 
of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two  Car- 
thaginian geoerals.    It  has  been  c£>Dji*ct»red, 
IteL  then  «aa  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman 
anwHUideii,  bottbat  ibeae  bad  perisbed  be- 
fore £mihas  Probus  commenced  histran^wrip- 
tion.   That  Nepos  at  least  intended  to  write 
Ulcae  biographies,  appears  from  a  passage  at 
the  end  of  ine  life  or  Hannibal,  in  which  he 
says: '  it  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  raierals,  that 
tbeir  exploits,  bein?  compared  with  tbose  of  the 
Oieebs,  it  may  be  judged  wfaiefa  afe  to  be  pre- 
ferred.'  That  he  actually  accomplishcil  this 
task  is  rendered  at  least  probable,  from  the  cir- 
connlance  of  FlOMieb  qnotin<;  the  authority  of 
Wepo^,  for  facts  concerning  the  lives  ofMarcel- 
lus  and  Liicullus;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  sentence  at  the  clo-^*-  of  Unnnihnl,  may 
have  saKestad  to  ibat  biographer  the  idea  of 
lUsparsJiel  Uvea  The  principles  whieb  Nepos 
di-splav^  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  still  re- 
mains, are  those  of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe 
to  vice,  aad  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.   It  was  written  in  the  crisis  of  his  conn- 
try's  fate,  and  during  her  last  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, when  dcspotimn  wat  impending,  bot  the 
hope  of  fVeedom  was  not  y^t  eztingoisbed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  last  of  the  Roroana  The  nwk, 
il  has  been  conjeclnred,  was  undertaken  to  fan 
iw  ezpinng  dame,  by  exhibiting  the  azafl^ile 


of  sneb  IMI  to  Dfoa  and  Tniii^n^  and  bf 
insertiof  sentiments  whkh  wtre  appropriate  tp 
the  Times.  In  choosing  the  su'i/kis  of  his  biog* 

raphies,  the  author  chiefly  selects  tiioso  hcn>es 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  bbenio, 
of  their  eoimtry,  and  he  peases  overall  thatbeavf 
no  reference  to  this  favoiirii*"  iliemf  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  i^rtiie  writer.  Be- 
SKles  the  lives  of  coaamandcr*  and  thaiofPrm- 
pooitB  Atticus,  he  was  the  sathor  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  d«tscripCion,  which 
are  now  alfnu><i  eniirely  losv  Fie  wrote,  in 
three  books,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  he  had  the  nvnrit  of  being  the 
first  author  among  the  Romans  who  completed 
a  task  of  thi.s  laborious  and  u-  eful  Uescripiiun. 
Aulas  Gellius  mentions  his  li^'e  of  Cicero,  and' 
quotes  the  flftb  book  of  his  work,  entitle*.'  Ez- 
empiomm  Ubfi.  He  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  tiUraius  and 
tnuMnui  and,  finally,  a  book  De  BiMoriat 
Stmib.  Among  the  otai^  good  editions  of 
Comelitis  Nepos,  two  may  he  ^elected  as  the 
best,  that  of  Verhevk,  «vo'.  L.  iiat.  IT73,  and 
that  of  Olasffow,  l^o.  I76L  il.  Mfos,  SH 
emperor  of  the  west,  Ac. 

NsvonAiRrt,  (Flavins  Popitios,)  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  the  si.ster  of  the  emperor  Consian- 
tme.  He  proclaimed  himself  emperor  aftertbn 
death  of  nis  ooosin  Consians,  and  ret^dered 
himself  odious  bv  his  crneliy  and  oppression 
He  was  murdered  bvAnicpius,afier  one  monthV 
reign,  and  his  familywere  involved  in  his  ruin 

Nbbo,  I.  (Claud.  Domitius  Ctesar,)  a  t-e1e> 
brated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caius  i)omitiuS 
Ahenobarbos  and  Apnpnina,  the  daughter  oi 
Germanioas.  He  was  adopted  bjr  the  emperor 
Ghrndtnn^  A.  D.  S0,andlbiir7cnnrtftnrbestto> 
coeded  to  him  on  the  throne.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  greatesT 
kind—  and  emdeacensioo,  by  affability,  cons- 
pfadsanee,  mod  popularity;  and  when  he  was 
denred  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  malefactors 
that  were  t  1  *  executed,  he  exclaimed,  ItriA 
Ut  Biaten  J  could  ntt  write.  These  nromiaiar 
virtnes  were  soon  diaeevtmdio  bt  wtdbM,  m 
Nero  displayed  the  propensities  of  his  BMM. 
He  delivered  himsellfromtheswayof  hisniOtb> 
er,  and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  aanasRinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to  his  fiiry  or 
caprice  all  such  as  obstructed  his  pleasure  or 
diverted  hLs  inclinaticn.  He  also  tiUBed  actor, 
and  publicly  appeared  on  the  llmnsn  stage  kr 
the  meanest  characters.  In  his  attempts  t§ 
excel  in  music,  and  to  conquer  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  hoarse  rough  voice,  be  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  entinir. 
The  celdirity  of  the  Olympian  pames  attracted 
his  notice.  He  passed  into  Greece,  and  present- 
ed himself  as  a  caadidafefor  the  noUie  honour, 
ne  was  oeieann  m  wiewing,  om  rne  nsnerw 
nf  the  spectators  adjudged  him  the  victory.  He 
disi^ised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  womaaiand 
was  publicly  rossried  to  one  of  Ins  enMMba 
This  violence  to  nature  and  decency  was  <«oaB 
exchanged  for  another:  Nero  resumed  his  se«, 
and  eelebnited  his  nuptials  with  one  of  bis  mean- 
est catamites  :udtt  was  on  this  ooonskm  that 
one  eC  the  Bflnami  eliserved,  that  the  wQfM 
would  have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had 
snch  a  wi£e.  He  saerifioed  to  his  waatoanesi 
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wiA.  OoU-vv  I  Poppsea,  and  -ihe  celebrated 
writers,  Seaeca,  Lucan,  Feironius,  dec.  The 
Christians  also  did  not  escape  his  barbarity. 
He  had  heard  of  the  burning  of  Troy;  and  as 
he  wu>hed  to  renew  that  dismal  scene,  be  caused 
Borne  tu  be  set  on  fire  in  different  places.  The 
eoDflagratioD  be<!ame  soon  universal, and  duriog 
nine  successive  dars  the  fire  was  unextinguish- 
ed. Nero  placed  himself  on  ihe  top  of  a  high 
tower,  and  sang  on  his  lyre  the  destruction  of 
Trof ;  adreadfolseeno,  wliieh  his  barber  iiy  had 
realised  before  his  eyes.  He  built  him.self  a  cel- 
ebrated paiiice,  which  he  called  his  golden 
kmse.  Ik  was  pniAisel^  adorned  with  gold,  with 
preeiotts stones,  and  with  whatever  was  rare  and 
exquisite.  It  contained  .spacious  fields,  artifi- 
cial lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchard ,  and  what- 
erer  could  exhibit  beauty  and  graoaeur.  The 
cotFuce  of  this  edifleeconldidttit  t  targe  colos- 
aos  of  the  onperor  ISOftMhigh;  the  ^llehes 
were  eaoli  a  mile  long^  and  the  whole  was  cov- 
ered widi  gold.  The  looft  of  the  dintng-halls 
repre.sentea  the  firmament,  in  motion  as  well  as 
m  figure,  and  continually  turned  round  night 
and  day,  showering  down  all  sorts  of  perfumes 
and  sweet  waters.  When  this  graBd  edifice, 
which,  aoeordtngto  Pliny,exteodedall rand  the 
city,  was  finished,  Nero  said  that  now  he  could 
lo4ge  like  a  man.  This  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagance  at  last  roused  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  Many  conspiracies 
wei% formed  agaiu.si  the  emperor,  but  they  were 
gMMnlly  discovered,  and  such  as  were  acces- 
sary suffered  the  greatest  punishments.  The 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life 
was  that  uf  Piso,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
bf  the  confession  of  a  alave.  The  conspiracy 
erGhdba  proved  more  anccessful;  and  the  con- 
spirator, when  he  was  informed  that  his  plot 
was  known  tu  Nero,  declared  himself  emperor. 
ThenDpomdarity  of  Nero  favoured  Uteaoae; 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  senate  condemned  the  tyrant  that  sat 
on  the  throne  to  be  dragged  naked  through  the 
Streets  of  ReaM|.  and  woipped  to  death,  and  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  fWm  die  Tarpeian 
rock  like  the  meanest  malefadOT.  This,  now- 
ever,  was  not  done ;  and  Nero,  bjr  a  Yolontary 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  killeti  himself,  A.  D  <V^.  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reii^  of  13  years  and  eight 
months.  The  tyrant,  as  he  expired,  begged 
that  his  head  might  not  be  cut  off  tiroai  nisbody, 
aiid  exposed  to  the  insdence  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace, but  that  the  whole  might  be  burned  on 
Ihe  funeral  pile.  His  request  was  granted  by  one 
of  Galba's  freedmen,  and  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Though 
nis  death  seemed  to  be  the  source  of  universal 
gladness,  yet  nuuijr  of  hl^  favourites  lamented 
bis  fall,  and  were  griered  to  see  that  their  pleas- 
ures and  amusements  were  stopped  by  the  death 
M'  the  patron  of  debnuchery  and  extravapance. 
Gren  the  king  of  Parthia  sent  ambassadors 
to  Bone  to  eobdolewidi  the  noeaans,  and  to 
beg  that  they  would  honour  and  revere  the 
memory  of  Nero.  His  statues  were  also  crown- 
ed with  gartands  of  flowers,  and  hiany  believed 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  he  would  soon 
make  hu  appearance,  and  take  a  due  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies.  Pliny  calls  him  the  common 
mmf  aid  the  foiy  of  mankind  j  and  in  this 


he  has  been  followed  by  all  writeB8|«bo  exhibit 
Nero  as  a  pattern  of  the  most  execrable  barba> 
rity  and  unpardonaUe  wantonness.  PhU.  im 
GaUf.—Suet.  in  vUa.—PHn.  7,  c.  8,  &c  —Dio. 
(A.—Aurel.  Victor.— Thcit.  Ann.  li.  Clau- 
dius, a  Roman  general,  sent  into  Spain  to  suc- 
ceed the  two  Scipios.  He  suffered  hinaself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  was  soob 
aAer  succeeded  by  young  Scipia  He  Was 
afterwards  made  consul,  and  intercepted  Asdru- 
bal, who  was  passing  firora  Spain  into  Iiah 
with  a  large  reinforcement  for  his  brother  AnnJ- 
bal.  An  engagement  was  fought  near  the  river 
Bfetaoms,  in  which  56,000  of  the  CarthagiDiaaa 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  great  niim> 
bers  taken  prisoners,  207  B.  C.  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  wasal-so  kilkni,  and  his 
head  cut  off  and  thrown  down  into  his  brother^ 
camp  by  the  eonqneturs.  Afpimm.  im  Aaa,— 
Oros.  4. — Lit».  Sn,  &c. — Horat,  4,  od.  4,  v.  37. 

—Flor.  2,c.  6.— Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  1.  HI.  A 

son  of  German  iciLs,  who  was  ruined  by  Sejano^ 
and  banished  from  Rome  bv  Tiberius.  He  died 
in  the  place  of  his  exile.  His  death  was  volun- 
tary, according  to  some.  Suet.in  Tib. — Domi- 
liaa  was  called  Aiffftf,  because  his  cnaeities  sop- 
passed  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  tHao  Gs^ 
t>u5,  from  the  baldness  of  his  head.  Jut.  4i— 
The  Neros  were  of  the  Claudian  family,  whidi, 
during  the  repubU<!an  times  of  Rome,  was  hon- 
oured with  '^3  consulships,  five  dictatorships, 
six  triumphs,  seven  censorships,  and  two  ova^ 
tions.  They  assumed  the  surname  of  Nero, 
which,  in  thelaiyMge  of  the  Sabukes^si^ufics 
tfrwag'  and  wfiuie. 

NKRdNiA,  a  name  js^ivpn  to  Artaxaia  by  Ti- 
ridates,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  Nero,  wboee  fiivoors  he  aetoowledged  by 
call  ini?  the  capital  of  hia'deiaiBkiBa  alter  thie 
name  of  his  benefaaor. 

Nbbva  Coccaros,  L  a  Romin  emperor,  after 
the  death  of  Dooutian,  A.  D.  96.  He  rendered 
himself  popular  by  his  mildness,  bis  generosity, 
and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  manage* 
meat  of  affairs.  He  suffered  no  statoes  to  bs 
labed  to  his  hoiHRir,  and  he  applieft  to  the  ase 
of  the  governmental!  the  jcrold  and  silver  staracs 
which  flattery  had  erected  to  his  predecessor. 
Ill  hit  eiril  character  he  was  the  psflefii  ef  good 
manners,  of  sobriety,  and  temperance.  He  for- 
bade the  mutilation  of  male  children,  and  ?ave 
no  countenance  to  the  law  which  permitted  the 
marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece.  He  naode 
a  solemn  declaration  that  no  seoMor  ifcaali 
.suffer  death  during  his  reign  ;  and  this  lie 
served  with  such  sanctity,  that,  when  two  oiees- 
ben  of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  Klk, 
he  was  sati.sfied  to  fell  them  that  he  was  infcrm- 
ed  of  their  wicked  machinations.  He  also  coo- 
ducted  them  to  the  public  spectaclei^  asd  sea^ 
ed  himself  between  them,  and  when  a  swotd 
was  offered  to  him,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, he  desired  the  conspirators  to  try  it  lu^a 
bis  body.  Such  goodness  of  hean,  such  cun- 
fidenee  iatheseir«eonTietionof  thehmnan  mind, 
and  such  reliance  upon  the  mn'^qnencp  of  his 
lenilv  and  indulgence,  conciliateil  the  affeciioo 
of  all  his  subjects.  Yet  the  pnetorian  guards 
at  last  mutinied,  and  Nerva  i>earlv  yielded  to 
their  fury.  He  uncovered  his  aged  neck  in  the 
presence  of  the  incensed  soldiery,  and  bade  thera 
wrsalrtheiT  wngeanee  t^wa  hiss,  ptorided  they 
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qxircd  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  was  iodebt- 
^  lor  the  empire,  and  wiu>m  his  hooour  com- 
manded hitii  to  dclVnd.  llis  seeming  submis- 
sion* ua^  unavailing,  ;ind  he  wa;>al  la:»l  obliged 
Co  surrender  to  the  lury  of  bis  soldiers  sume  of 
bi5  friends  and  supporters.  The  iDfirmiiies  of 
bis  age,  and  bis  Dfttoral  timidity,  at  last  oblige^ 
him  to  provide  bimselfagaini-t  any  luture  muti- 

a or  tumuh,  bjr  choosinz  a  worthy  succevsur. 
t  had  many  friends  and  relations,  but  he  did 
not  consider  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
and  he  chose  for  his  i.on  and  successor  Trajan, 
a  man  of  w  hose  virtues  and  greaine.ss  of  tnind 
he  was  fully  convinced.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  July,  A.  D.  9S,  in  his  72d  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor showed  his  respect  fur  Lis  inerit  and  his 
character  by  raising  him  altars  and  temples  in 
Rome,  ana  in  the  provinces,  and  by  ranking 
him  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Nerva  was 
the  tirsi  lloman  emperor  who  was  of  foreign 
extraction,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Crete. 

Plin.  pnneg. — Diod.  69.  II.  M.  Cocceius, 

a  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  starved 
himself,  because  he  would  not  be  concerned  in 

the  extravagance  of  the  emperor.  111.  A 

eelebrated  lawyer,  consnl  vith  the  emperor 
Vc<^pnMin.  Be  was  fiubfer  to  the  emperor  of 

that  n;iine. 

IsVjiToct.KJi,  a  famous  statuary  of  Gkeece, 
rival  of  Phidias.    Plin.  31,  c.  8. 

Nestor,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ne- 

£hew  to  Pelias,  and  grandson  to  Neniunc.  He 
ad  eleven  brothers,  who  were  all  Killed,  with 
his  fkther,  by  He  rentes.  As  Wng  of  Pylos  and 
Messeni;!  he  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  distinguished  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  Orvcian  chiefs,  by  eloquence,  address, 
wisdom,  justice,  and  an  uncommon  prudence 
of  mind.  Homer  displays  his  character  as  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  heroes;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  ten  generals  like  Nes- 
tor, he  should  soon  see  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
duced to  a«hes.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Nestor 
retired  to  Greece,  where  he  enjoyed,  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family,  the  peaee  and  tranquillity 
which  were  due  to  his  wisdom  and  to  his  old 
age.  The  manner  and  the  time  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  the  ancients  are  all  agreed  that  he 
lived  three  generations  of  men,  which  length  of 
time  some  suppose  to  fx?  300  years,  though,  more 
probably,  onlv90,  allowing  30  years  for  each 
feneration.  He  had  two  daughters,  Pisidice 
end  Polyeaste;  and  seren  sons,  Persens,  Stra- 
lirns,  Aretns,  Echenhron,  Pisistratu.s,  Antikv 
chus,  and  Trasimedes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the 
Argoimets,  according  to  Valerius  Flaeeus,  1,  v. 
380,  ikr^.—nirtys  Cret.  1,  c.  13,  Sic.— Homer, 
n.  I,  &c.  Od.  3  and  11  — /ft/«in.— fab.  10  and 
•nZ.--Paus.  3,  c.  2*3,  1.  1,  r  :innd  2\.—ApolU>d. 
I,  c.  9,  1.  2,  c.  7.— Ow4<  AkL  13,  t.  100,  Ac.— 
mrnt.  1,  od.  15. 

NraroRi'  !*,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  431.  He  was  condemned  and 
degraded  from  hi?  episeopal  dignity  for  his 
lieretical  opinions,  A-f, 

NiCAOdRiiB,  a  sophist  of  Athens,  in  the  reign 
of  the  erepewr  Pnllip.  He  wrote  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  and  was  reckmed  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 

NiCANDra,  T  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cha- 
lilles,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidse.  Ue  reign- 
«l  19  years,  and  £ed  B.  C.  TMIt^— nTA 


Greek  graiTjinai  latt,  joel,  and  physician,  oi 
Colophuu,  1I>7  B.  C.  His  writings  were  held 
in  e^ll!llation.  Two  of  his  pn'ins,  entitled 
'i'heiutcu,  uii  huniiug,  and  Akztyhaivuica^  on 
antidotes  again.M  poison,  are  Mill  extant ;  the 
best  editiops  of  which  are  those  of  Gorneu% 
with  a  traiislation  in  Latin  verse  by  Grevinn^ 
a  physician  at  Paiis,  4to.  Pans,  1557,  and  Sai- 
vinus, 8vo.  Floreni.  17t>l.  Cic.  l,de  Oral.  c.  16. 

NiCANoa,  ( Vid.  Demeiriia  2d,)  I.  a  governor 
of  Media,  conquered  by  Seleucus.  He  had  been 
governor  over  the  Athenians  under  Cassaodcti 

by  whose  orders  he  was  pot  to  death.  IL  A 

governor  of  Munychia.  who  seized  the  Piraeus, 
and  was  at  Ia.st  put  to  death  by  Cassander,  b». 
cause  he  wivheu  to  make  himself  absolute  over 

Attica.   Died.  18.  111.  A  general  of  AoLi(»> 

chus,  king  of  Syria.  He  made  war  against  the 
Jew.s,and  showed  himself  uncommonly  crueL 

NiUAS,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  for  his  mnfiurtnnes.  When 
Athens  determined  to  make  war  agaiiuM  Sicily, 
Nicias  was  appointed,  with  Alctbiades  and  La- 
machus,lo conduct  the  cxjjtdiuon,  which  he  rep-, 
robated  as  impolitic,  and  as  the  future  cause  oC 
calamities  to  tne  Athenian  power.  In  Sicily  be 
behaved  with  great  firmness,  but  he  oAen  blam- 
ed  the  quick  and  inconsiderate  measures  of  his 
colleagues.  The  success  of  the  Athenians  re- 
mained  long  doubtful.  Alribiadrs  was  recalled 
by  his  enemies  to  take  his  trial,  and  Nicias  waa 
left  at  the  head  of  a  flairs.  Svracuse  was  SQI^ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  though  the  operatiooe 
were  earned  on  slow  ly,  yet  the  city  wouM  have 
surrendered,  had  not  tlic  sudden  appearance  of 
Gylipptis,  the  Corinthian  ally  of  ine  Siciiiaasi 
cheered  op  the  courage  of  the  besiend  at  ike 
critical  moment.  Gylippus  proposed  terms  of 
accommodntion  lo  the  Athenians,  which  were 
refu-~ed;  soiTie  battles  were  fought,  in  whichthe 
Sicilians  obtained  the  advantage,  and  Nicias  at 
last,  tired  of  his  ill  success,  ana  grown  despond- 
ing.demandedofthe  Athenians  a  reinforcement 
or  a  successor.  Demosthenes,  upon  this,  was 
sent  with  a  powerflil  fleet;  but  me  tdTiee  of 
Nicias  was  despised  and  the  admiral,  by  his 
eagerness  to  come  lo  a  decisive  engagement, 
ruined  his  fleet  and  the  inteiest  ofAtMn.s.  Ni- 
cias gave  himself  up  to  the  conquerors  with  all 
his  army,  and  was  shamefully  put  to  death  with 
Demosthenes.  His  troops  were  sent  to  quarries, 
where  the  plague  and  hard  laboor  dimiaisbed 
their  nnmbers  and  aggravated  their  mjsfhrtnnes. 
Some  suppose  thai  tne  death  of  Nicias  was  nrt 
violent  He  perished  about  413  years  before 
Chrfal,  and  the  Athenians  lamented  m  him  a 
great  and  valiant,  but  unfortunate  general. 
Plut.in  rild.—C.  -Vfp.  in  Alcib.-~T%uevd. 

&c. — Diod.  15.  II.  A  physician  of  Pyrrhas, 

king  of  Epirus,  who  made  an  ofler  to  the  Bo* 
mans  of  poi.«oning  his  master  for  a  sum  of  nK>> 
ney.  The  Roman  general  disdained  his  oflfers, 
and  acouainted  Pyrrhus  with  his  treachery. 
He  is  oftcner  called  Cineaa. 

Nico.  a  crlebrsted  architect  and  geometri- 
cian. He  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Galen, 

the  prince  of  physicians.  The  name  of  an 

ass  which  Augustus  met  before  the  battle  of  Ae> 
tium,  a  circumstance  which  he  considered  as  a 
favourable  oinen.  The  name  of  an  elephant^ 

remarkable  for  his  fidelity  to  king  Fyrrhn^ 
RioSeus,  L  a  ftnlUar  friend  of  PlioeioB, 
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Bal  imw,  celehrated  for  his  coniesi  with  a  king 
ol  Phoenicia,  tJ prove  which  ol  (hu  two  was  mtKii 
efTeininaie.-^^III.  A  king  of  Paphw,  who 
reigned  andet  the  prutecrioa  of  Ploleaij,  kingot 
Egypt.  He  revolted  from  his  friend  tothe  king 
ol  Persia,  upon  which  Piolemy  ualered  one  ul 
his  servants  to  put  him  tc  death,  to  strike  terrur 
tatoihe  olIwrdcfieiuhBt  princes.  The  servant, 
unwilling  tomarder  the  monarch,  advistd  him 
to  kill  himself.  Nicucles  ubeyed,  and  all  hi^ 
family  followed  the  example,  310  years  before 

t)ie  Christian  era.  IV.  An  ancient  Qreek 

poet,wbo  called  physicians  a  happy  race  of  men, 
Decaiis<?  light  published  their  f^(X)d  deeds  to  the 
worid,  and  the  earth  bid  all  their  faults  and  im- 
perfertioM.  V.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  who  tae- 
ceedfd  his  father  Evaeoras  on  ine  throne,  374 
jears  before  Christ.    It  was  with  him  that  the 

philosopher  Isocrate^  corre^Miided.  VL  A 

trrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  metMOf  Acttut 
the  Achaain.  PltU.  in  Aral. 

NicocHATM,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Cy rene.  IL 

An  author  at  Athens.  UL  A  king  of  Sala- 

vis  in  Cypras ;  wfaonade  hlnisdf known  by  a 
yaluable  collection  of  books.    AlAen.  I. 

NtcocREON,  a  tyrant  of  Salamis,  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ordered  the  phi- 
losopher Anaxarehns  to  be  poonded  to  pieocs 
in  a  mortar. 

NicoDl!Mi»,  I.  an  Athenian,  ap^inted  by 
Conon  over  tkie  fleet  which  was  «ung  to  the 
assistance  of  Artaxerxejc.  INmI.  14— —IL  A 
tyrant  oritaiy,&c. — -III.  Aa uttbasndorsaat 
to  Pompey  by  Aristobulus. 

NiODLim,  a  eelebreied  Sjmeman,  who  en* 
deavonred  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
offering  violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners 
who  had  been  MkMwfthRieiM  their  generaL 
Bis  eloquence  was  tmavailiner. 
NicoMACRA,  a  daughter  of  Themistocles. 
NfcoMAcnus,  the  father  of  Aristotle,  whose 
ton  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  philoaopher 
composed  ha  ten  books  <^  morels  ibr  Ac  we 
and  improvement  of  his  son,  and  tbcBOethoy 
are  called  Niromachca.  Suidas. 

NicoMEDM,  I.  a  kinjf  of  Bithynia,  about 
278  years  before  the  Clirisiian  era.  It  was  by 
bis  excnions  that  this  part  of  Asia  became  a 
monarchy.  He  behaved  with  trreat  cruelty  to 
hisbrothen^  and  built  a  town  which  he  called 
bf  bis  own  Mime,  iVf^MnoKa.  JInfra.— ffsnf. 

Ac.  ThoM,  was  ironically  surnamed  PM- 

lopaUr.  beeanse  he  drove  his  father  Prusias 
mm  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  caased  him 
to  be  assassinated.  B.  C.  149.  He  reigned  50 
rears.  Mithridates  laid  claim  to  his  kingdom, 
Ml  all  their  disputes  were  decided  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deprived  Nicomedes  of  the  province 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  his  ambitions  rival  of  Cap- 
padocia.  He  gained  the  afTectiops  of  his  sub- 
jects hj  a  courteous  behaviour,  and  bj  a  mild 
and  peaeefbl  government  Jlumi.— — The  3d, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  was  de- 
throned by  his  brother  Socrates,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ambitious  Mithridates.  The  Romans  re- 
established him  on  his  throne,  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  king  of  Pontus. 
He  followed  their  advice,  and  he  was,  at  last, 
expelled  another  time  from  his  dominions,  till 
Syila  camj^.lnto  Asia,  who  restored  him  to  his 
lafiBnencQr 


 The  fourth  of  that  name,  was  son  and  sno> 

eessor  of  Niooinede.s  3d.  He  pa.vsed  hi*  life  in 
ail  (ja.vy  and  ii  anquil  manner,  and  enjoyed  the 
peace  which  hid  alliance  with  the  Romans  had 
procured  him.  Ue  died  B.  C.  ^b^  withoot 
isMie,  and  left  his  kingdom,  with'alihu  posae»> 
.sions,  to  the  Roman  people.  Strab.  la. — Ap- 
jman.  AhlAr.—Jttst.  33,  c.     ^—Fhr.  3,  c  6k 

NicosTKATA,  a  courtesan,  who  left  all  herpa» 
sessions  to  Sylla.^Tbe  same  as  Carmenl^ 
mother  of  Evander. 

NicosTRATus,  L  a  man  of  Argos,  of  great 
strength.  He  was  fond  of  imitating  Hercules 
by  clothing  himself  in  a  lion's  skin.  Diod.  1& 
 II.  One  uf  Alexander's  soldiers  tie  con- 
spired against  ibe  king's  li£e  with  iiermolauiL 
Curt.  8.^— in.  A  general  of  the 
who  defeated  the  Macedonians. 

NiGisB,  ^C.  Pescennius  Justus,)  a  celebrated 
governor  m  Syria,  well  known  bf  his  vidoor  in 
the  Roman  armies,  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  deaih'of  Perimax  he  was  declared  em- 
peror of  Rome,  and  his  claims  to  that  elevated 
situation  weresasported  by  a  sound  unden>taad- 
ing,  pmdenoe  or  mind,  moderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  Ue  prc^poaed  10  imitate  the  actions 
of  the  venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  T>> 
tus,  and  M.  Aorelins.  He  was  remarkable  fisr 
his  fondness  for  ancient  discipline,  and  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine,  bat  obliged 
them  to  ouench  their  thirst  with  waier  and 
vinegar.  He  forbade  the  use  of  silver  or  gold 
utensils  in  his  camp,  all  the  bakers  and  cooks 
were  driven  away,  and  the  soldiers  ordered  l# 
live,  during  the  expedition  thcj  andaitoolv 
merely  upon  biseoft.  In  bis  panishmeitta  lfl> 
ger  was  inexorable;  he  condemned  ten  of  his 
soldiers  to  be  beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  ar> 
mv,  beeanse  they  had  stolen  and  eelen  •  fi»wi 
The  sentence  was  heard  with  groans;  the  army 
interfered ;  and  when  Is' i^er  con.scnied  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  for  fear  of  kindling  a  re- 
bellioQ,  ftt  he  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  restoration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  peraon 
whose  propeny  they  had  stolen  ;  ihey  were,  be- 
sides, ordered  not  to  light  a  fire  the  rest  a(  the 
cam{mign,  but  to  live  apon  cold  aKments  and 
to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such  great  qnali- 
ficaiions  in  a  general  seemed  (o  promise  iat  re^ 
toration  of  ancient  discipline  in  the  Roeenn 
armies,  but  the  death  of  Jliger  frustrated  every 
hope  of  reform.  Severus,  who  had  been  invent- 
ed with  the  imperial  purple,  marched  against 
him ;  some  battles  were  fimint,  and  Niger  wm 
at  last  defeated,  A.  D.  191.  His  bead  was  ont 
otf,  and  fixed  to  a  long  spear,  and  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  re^ft> 
ed  about  one  ymt,  Arediea.  fc'  -Eulrtp.  Wki 
Part  I. 

Nioimos  FiGULus,  P.  a  celebrated  philooo 
pher  and  astrologer  at  Rome,  one  of  lae  naoai 
learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  made  prmior, 
and  booodred  with  a  seat  ia  the  senate,  fai  the 

civil  wars  he  followed  the  interests  of  Pompey, 
for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  ouoaneran 
He  died  in  the  ^ace  of  his  nawiidmwnt47 ' 
before  Chrisi.  OSfcOi^i 

1,  V.  639. 

NiLcus,  a  son  of  Codnis,  who  conducted  a 
colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he  buift  Ephe- 
se^  Bjilctiis,  Priene^  Cok|pbra,  Ikirus.  Teosy 
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NiMim,  •  soo  of  Belns,  who  boili  a  city  to 
•rhich  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  rounded  the 
Aji»yrtan  monarchy,  of  which  he  was  the  tirst 
wreraign,  B.  C.  S0G9.  He  was  very  warlike, 
•ad  extendetl  his  conquests  from  Egypt  to  the 
extremities  of  India  and  Bactriana.  He  be- 
came cnamouretl  of  Semirarais,  the  wife  of  one 
ot'hts  officers,  and  he  married  her  after  her  hav  1 
tend  had  destroyed  himself  throogfi  fen  of  his 
powerful  rival.  Ninus  reigned  52  years,  and  at 
bis  death  he  left  his  kingdom  to  ibe  care  of  his  | 
irife  Semirarois,  by  whom  be  had  a  son.  Ninus  i 
afterdcath  received  divine  honours,  andbecanie 
the  Jupiier  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Hercules 
Ol' the  Chaldeans.  CUsias.—Diod.  gLp-Jtotet. 
1,  C.  l.—Her^JH.  3.    Vid.  Part  I. 

NlHTAS,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Scmiramis,  king 
<jr  Assyria,  whosuccet'ded  his  mother,  who  had 
Toluotarily  abdicated  tbe  crown.  The  reign  of 
Miqras  is  remarinaMeforfts  htsnrjraiMfextmT- 

annce     Jvstin.  1,  r.  'i.—  Diod.  1,  &C. 

Ni«c  s,  a  M)ii  of  Hyriacus,  bom  on  mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italf  with  ./Eneas,  and 
signalized  himself  by  his  valour  against  the  Ru- 
tuliant.  He  was  united  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  Euryalas,  a  young  Trojan,  and  with 
him  he  enternl,  in  the  dew  of  night,  tbe  ene- 
nnr^  camp.  As  they  were  rettrming  victorious, 
after  much  bUKnlshed,  they  were  perceived  by 
Ibe  Rutulians,  who  attack^  Euryalus.  Nisus, 
io  cndearouring  to  rescue  hb  fnend  from  the 
enemy's  darts,  perished  himself  with  him,  and 
Iheir  heads  were  cut  olf  and  fixed  on  a  spear, 
■od  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Thdroeath 
vas  greatly  lamented  bv  all  the  Trojans ;  and 
their  great  friendship,  like  that  of  a  Py  lades  and 
an  Orestes,  or  of  a  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  is 
hecome  proverbiaL  Virg.  JBn.  9,  176w  Vid. 
Part  ni.  • 

NitOcris,  T.  a  celp^rated  queen  of  Babylon, 
who  built  a  bridge  across  tbe  Euphrates,  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  aad  dag  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs for  the  superflnons  wafers  of  that  river. 
She  ordered  herself  to  he  buried  over  one  of  the 

Sates  of  the  city,  and  pbced  an  inscription  on 
er  tomb,  which  signified  thai  her  successors 
Voaldlhid  great  treasores  within,  ff  ever  they 
were  in  need  of  money,  but  that  their  labours 
would  be  ill-repaid  if  ever  they  ventured  to 
open  it  without  necessity.  Cyrus  opened  it 
through  curiositv,  and  wns  stnicVto  find  within 
these  words: — If  thy  nraricf.  had  not  hren  iiua- 
Uahte  thou  never  woiUd  have  rioUtUd  the  numu- 

mmis  of  the  dead.    Herndot.  1,  c.  185.  11. 

A  queen  of  Egypt,  who  built  a  third  pyramid. 

NnM*nf>,  a  name  given  to  all  those  uncivil- 
aed  people  who  bad  no  fixed  habitation,  ainl 
t>1io  eomimially  changed  the  filaee  of  their  m- 
idenrp  to  ^0  in  Search  of  fresh  pasture  for  the 
numerous  cattle  which  they  fended.  There 
^re  Nomades  in  ScvtMa,  radia,  Arabia,  and 
AfVira.  Those  of  Africa  were  afterwards  called 
^midinvs,  hy  a  small  change  of  the  letters 
which  composed  their  name.  Kal.  1,  v.  815. — 
Ptfm.  5.  c  Z.^BefM.  1,  c.  15,  1.  4.  c.  \ffJ.— 
BInb.  7— iHMa.  8,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  A.^Vtrg.  a.  3, 
T.  343  — 8,  c.  43. 

NoMRNTAMoa,  stt  quthct  applied  to  L.  Cas- 
sius  as  a  ttfttfre  of  Homeatam.  He  femeation- 
ed  by  Hornr->  a«;  a  mitfure  of  Tuzanrilld  di«i- 
TClipn.    Hnrat.  I,  Sai.  1,  t.  109;  alM  ML 
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tnes  aAar  fhtf  flttal  iMflle  <^Phaniri1li  Mi4  iftv* 

fliphl  ol"  Pompey,  by  observing  tliat  ei^'iit  ■^Iand- 
ard.s  ^<^y«l/rt)  siili  remained  m  the  camp;  i« 
which  Cicero  answered,  JiMir,  «j  tMMr  eiiMgm» 
ctdis  bellns  essel. 

NoNNiia  MAiH.-Ki.i.i8,  a  grammarian,  whos 
treati.se  de  varia  si^nijimlitnu  verdarmm  waf 
edited  by  Mercer,  t»va  Fariii.  IfiM. 

Nomcm,  a  Greeir  writer  of  the  fifth  century 
who  wrote  an  account  ol"  the  <:'mha-><y  he  hao 
undertaken  lu  ^ihiouia,  among  the  Saracens 
and  ot  her  eastern  aatloBs.  He  is  also  known  Irf 
his  Pi'mysiaca,  a  wonderful  collection  of  hea- 
then myiholof,'V'  and  erudiiion,  e<iitetl  4lo.  Ant> 
werp,  IbtB.  His  paraphrase  on  John  waredH* 
ed  by  Heinsius,  8vo.  ll  Bat.  1627. 

NoNus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  book  dt 
omniuTH  vwrborHtn  tWarttflK,  WBS  edited  'Vk 
12»no.  Argent.  ISCa 

NoaalMva.  C.  a  young  aad  ambitioas  Roaiani^ 
who  opposed  Svlla,  and  joined  his  interest  to 
that  ol  young  Marius.  In  his  consulship  he 
marched  against  Sylla,  hf  whom  he  was  de* 
feated,  Slc.  Pint. 

NuMA  Mahcius,  a  man  made  governor  of 
Rome  by  Tullu.s  Hostilius.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Noma  Pompilitts,  and  father  to  AncosMap- 
tins.    TatHL  A.  9,  c  ll.^Lie.  1,  c.  90. 

Noma  PoMPit.iLs,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
bom  at  Cures,  a  village  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
He  married  Taria,  the  daughter  of  Taiius,  the 
king  of  the  Sabines,  and  at  her  death  he  retired 
into  the  cotmtry  to  devote  him.self  more  freely 
to  literary  pursuits.  At  the  death  of  Romulus 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  to  be  their  new 
king,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  decisions  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
people.  Nnam  reAned  dwir  oflHtt,  and  it  wo 
not  out  at  the  repeated  solicitations  and  prayers 
of  his  friends  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  Hm  royalty.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular,  and  he  di.smivsed  the  300  body- 
guaros  which  his  predecessor  had  kept  around 
his  person,  observing  that  he  did  not  distrust  a 
people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
tbem.  He  applied  hmiself  to  tame  thenroeiijr 
of  his  subjects,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  deity,  and  to  quell  their  di*- 
set^  u»n8  by  dividing  all  the  citizens  into  differ^ 
ent  cla-sses.  He  established  different  orders  of 
priests,  and  taught  the  Romans  not  to  worship 
the  dcllf  by  images ;  end  firom  his  example  no 
graven  or  painted  statues  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples or  sanctuaries  of  Rome  for  upwards  of  160 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  which  M  as 
spread  of  his  paving  regular  visits  to  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  made  aseor  her  name  toghremfa^ 
tion  to  the  laws  and  institutions  whieh  he  had 
introduced.  He  established  the  college  of  the 
vestals,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus,  whicn, 
during  his  whole  reign,  remained  shut,  as  a 
mark  of  j>eace  and  tranqniMify  at  Rome.  Nnma 
died  after  a  rci?n  of  43  years,  in  which  he  had 
given  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  use* 
ful  arts,  and  m  which  he  had  cultivated  peace, 
B,  Cfi72.  He  forbade  hisbodv  tn  ^n*  bumf,  ac- 
cording to  the  ctistom  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
ordered  it  to  be  bnried  near  i^oont  Janicolum, 
with  minv  nTth'*  ^oolcs  whicVi  he  had  written. 
These  books  were  accidentally  found  by  one  of 
UmImmm  ab(N«  dOj^maflirUidiMit 
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35  ib^y  coniatned  notbiog  new  or  interest- 
tLg,  but  *uerely  (be  rea;iuo/vrby  lie  i^ad  tuodc 
iBDovatioos  io  the  form  of  worship  and  in  ihe 

:elij^u)U  ol'ihc  Rumaiis,  they  were  burnt  by  or- 
der ol  the  .Ncuaie.  lie  leli  lj<'liiiHli):iedau<;hier, 
called  Pompilia,  who  mam*  1  .Numa  Manius, 
and  became  itie  mother  of  Ancu>  ^I:\rtiu^,  the 
iburlh  kmg  ol"  Rome.  Some  say  that  he  liatl 
abo  four  soos;  but  this  upininn  is  ill  I'uunded. 
PM.  iuviid.--  Varf«.—Liv,  l,c  )M,—FUn.  13 
and  14,  die.— fV*r,  I,  c.  2.—  Virg.  JEn,  6,  v. 
BOO,  1. 9,  V.  56*2  — C  jc.  //'  ynt.  D.  3,  a  2  and  17. 
VaL  Mix.  I,  c.  2.—lJu>nus.  Ual.  2,  c.  SU.— 

Ovid,  Fast.  3,  &c.  II.  One  of  the  Ruiulian 

chiefs,  killed  in  the  night  by  liiausaikd  Euiya- 
lus.    Virg.  .Kft.  9,  V.  VA. 

NuMCNiA,  or  Nkomenu,  a  festival  observed 
bf  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month,  in  honour  of  all  the  ^ods,  but  especially 
of  Apollo  or  the  Sim.  U  was  observed  wuh 
games  and  public  untenainments,  which  were 
pnnrided  at  the  expensie  of  rtdi  citizens,  and 
which  were  always  frequented  by  the  p(.K>r, 

NuMKKiANLi.s,  (M.  Aureliu.s,)  a  sou  of  the 
eriiperor  Cams.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  at  his 
death  he  succeeded  him  wiih  his  brother  Cari- 
nus,  A.  D.  '2h2.  His  reign  was  sliort.  Eight 
mooUwaXVer  his  father's  death  he  vas  murdered 
in  hin  litter  by  his  father-in-law,  Arrine  Aoer, 
who  accurnp  uiiiNl  him  in  an  exprdition.  Nti- 
meriaou:>  hai>  been  admired  foi  his  learning  as 
tpa^U  aa  his  moderetioD.  He  was  naturally  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  in  po^ij  ht  «as inferior 
to  no  writer  of  his  age. 

N(7M£Rn}s,  a  man  who  favoured  d^e  caetpe 
oCMnrios  to  Africa.  &c 

VHmroR,  a  son  of^  Procas,  kinfr  of  A1ba»  who 
inherittxl  bis  father's  kingdom  with  his  brother 
Amuhus,  wliu  b^a  to  reign  conjointly  with 
him.  He  expelled  his  brotlier,  and  put  (o  death 
his  son  Lau.sas,  and  consecrated  his  Jaiisjlster 
Ilia  to  the  .service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These  great  pre- 
cautions were  rendered  abortive.  Ilia  became 
pregnant;  and  though  the  two  children  whom 
.she  brought  f  irih  were  eip^ised  in  the  river  by 
9fdci  of  the  tyrant,  their  Ufe  was  preserved, 
and  Nnmitor  was  restored  to  hh  throne  by  his 
eiandsons,andthe  tyrannical  u«;urper  wa.s  put  to 
death.   Dum.  Hal.-^Uv.  1,  c.  3.— P/w/,  in  Rnm. 

NfN«T<>Rii-s,  a  Rotnau,  who  defended  Vir- 

gnia,  to  whom  Appius  wished  to  offer  violwice. 
e  was  iruide  military  tribune. 
|)ft2Ntxws(w,asun  of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt» 
WDo  made  an  obelisk,  some  a^  after  brought 
to  Romp  and  placed  in  the  Vatican.    Plin.  3(5, 
c.  11.   He  is  called  Pheron  by  Herodotus. 

NrcrreuA,  festivals  in  hommr  of  Bacchus, 
( Vifl.  \yctdius,)  observed  on  mmytCitlurron. 

Plui  in  Syntp. 

NrMPHtDros,  a  favourite  of  Tfero,  who  said 
that  he  was  descended  from  Caligiita.  He  was 
raiKd  to  the  consular  dignity,  aiid  soon  after 
dispute*!  the  empire  wilh  Galha.  He  w^SSUuD 
tiy  ihe  soldiers,  Slc.    TmI.  Ann.  1&. 

IfnnoLcrTBs,  or  VrMnumiMu,  pmtmd 

5y  the  nymphx.  Thi<  name  was  triven  to  the 
inhabitants  of  mount  Cithxroa,  who  believed 
that  they  ^re  inapircd  by  the  Bynk^ 


6AasBs,  the  original  name  of  Ariaxenei 

Miieniuri. 

OcuA,  a  woman  whoprcMded  over  the  >acrcd 
rites  of  Vesta  for  57  years  with  the  greatnt 
sanctity.  She  dietl  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
aiul  the  daugiiter  uf  Domiiius  succeeded  her. 
Tucil.  Ana.  2,  c.8d. 

OgjiLtx'Si  an  ancient  phihwflfihef  of  Lucania, 
Vid.  Lueanus. 

Ocuvs.     Vid.  Artaxt  rji-.'. 

OcaisiA,  a  wuiuau  of  Curniculuui,  u  ho  was 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaqtul,  the  wile  of 
Tarqainius  Priscus.  As  she  was  throwing 
iD'.u  Uie  ilames,  as  offerings,  some  uf  the  meats 
that  w  ere  served  on  the  table  of  Tarquin,  she 
suddenly  saw  in  the  fire  what  Ovid  calU  Oiie*> 
ni  famut  vmlu.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it. 
and  when  by  her  orders  .she  had  approached 
near  it,  she  conceived  a  son,  w  bo  was  called 
Berviux  Tullins,  and  who,  being  educated  in 
the  king's  family,  afterwards  succeeded  lo  the 
vacant  ihionc.  Piut.de  fori.  Hum. — J^ii».'^ 
c.  27.— Oriii.  Fast.  f»,  v.  627. 

OcTAVu,  I.  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  empe- 
ror  Augustas,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
virtues.  She  married  Claudius  Mai  cellus,  and 
alter  bLs  death  \L  Antuty.  Her  nuuTiage  with 
Antony  was  a  political  step  to  reconcile  her 
broilier  and  her  hu.sband.  Antony  proved  for 
.some  time  attentive  to  her,  but  hestxm  after  de- 
spised her  for  Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  of 
Actiom  and  the  death  ot"  Antony,  Octavia,  for- 
getful of  the  injuriesshe  had  receiveii,  took  into 
her  house  all  the  children  of  her  husband,  and 
treated  them  with  maternal  tenderDcss.  Mac- 
cenns,  hersoo  by  ber  first  bnsbsBd,  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  Augustus,  and  publicly  intended 
as  a  successors  to  bis  uoc)c.  Vid.  VireiL  Oc- 
tavia bad  two  daughters  by  Aotonr,  Antonia 
Major  and  Antonia  Minor.  The  deatii  tif  Mar- 
cellu^.  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Ociavia,  who 
died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Her  brother  paid  great  retard  to 
her  memory,  by  pronouncing  himself  ner  fu- 
neral oratioD.  Trie  Roman  pconle  aIs^^  stowed 
their  respect  for  her  virtues  b^  their  wish  to pay 
ber  divine  honoors.— Awf.  tn  if«^.— PfM.  «• 

Anion.  &.C.  II.  A  daughter  (»f  the  emperor 

Claudius  by  Messalina.  She  was  betrothed  to 
Silanns,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  A»rippina,  she 
was  married  to  the  eniperor  Nero  in  the  16th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  soon  after  divorced 
on  pretence  of  barrenness,  and  the  emperor 
nwrried  Poppesa,  who  exercoed  her  enmity 
upon  Octavia  by  causing  ber  to  be  bantsbed 
into  Campania.  She  was  afterwards  lecalled 
at  the  instance  of  the  people,  and  Popptra,  who 
was  resolved  on  her  roin,  caused  her  acain  to 
be  banished  t')  an  island,  where  she  was  ordered 
to  kill  herself  by  opening;  her  veins.  II«>rhead 
was  .cut  off"  and  carried  lo  Popixra.  Stitt.  in 
Claud.  27,  tn  Ser.  7  and  25.— Tacit.  Ann.  12. 

OcTAviiNcs,  or  Octivius  Cjbsar.    Vid.  Ai^ 

OcTAvnrs,  I.  a  Roman  ofHcer,  who  ivroiuld 
PeraeaH,  king  of  Maeedonia,  a  pnsoner  tome 
consul.  He  was  sent  bv  his  countrympn  to  he 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Eupa  or,  the  young  long 
of  Eltypti  where  be'^hnvcd  viSh  the  greile« 
■Qqpnett.  He  ins  aMMittttti  Igr  ' 
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who  was  bffftjf e  regent  of^ypt.  The  morderer 

wn     Ti'  tfi  Rome.  II.  A  man  who  banished 

Ciiiiiu  irum  R  jinc,  and  bccnmc  remarkable  for 
hispr  la  y  and  I'indness  of  discipline.  ll«  was 
seiz'-d  uiid  p  ii  to  death  by  order  of  his  siiccevs- 
ftil  rivals. \!ariiisnad  Cimia. — -III.  A  Roman, 
wh  b.  ;i-Jif  d  of  tjoing  in  the  numbfr  o(  Cajsir's 
murdercrji.  Hi9  aatiertiuns  were  lalse,  yei  be 
was  punished  as  if  he  had  bern  accessary  to  the 

conspiracy.  IV.  A  lim  -  n-iui  uf  rrnsMi>  in 

Paiiliia.  He  accocnpanied  liis  general  to  the 
tent  of  the  Paithiao  cunqneror,  aod  was  killed 
by  th**  en'*m\'     ho  artt* mpted  lo  hinder  them 

from  cnrryiii^  away  Cia'-stis.  V.  A  (ribunc 

of  liie  people  at  Rome,  whom  Tib.  Gracchus 
liis  colleague  deposed.— VI.  A  poet  in  the 
ATign^n  age,  iniinmte  with  Horace.  He  also 
dutiingiii^hed  himself  as  an  hiaionan.  OortU. 
1 ,  Sfff  10,  V.  8-2. 

rhiKviTua,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra. 
When  Anrelinn  had  been  taken  prisoner  hv  Sa- 
por, kinsf  oi"  Persia,  Odenauus  solicited  his;  re- 
lease by  writing  a  letter  lo  the  conqueror  and 
sending  him  prescnLs.  The  king  of  Persia  was 
offended  at  the  iibertr  of  Odenaius ;  he  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  presents  whirh  were  uf 
fered  to  be  ihrowa  into  a  river.  Topiuibih  Ode- 
lutim,  who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  obwrred, 
to  pav  homfi'Zf  to  so  preat  .1  monarch  as  hirnst'lf, 
be  ordered  him  lu  ap|>ear  before  him,  on  pain  of 
being  devoted  to  instant  destrnction,  with  all  his 
family,  if  he  d'iri«r1  to  refmo  Otlcnntiis  disdain- 
ed tiie  summons  of  Sartor,  and  opposed  force  to 
force.  Gallienu.%  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
named  Odenatn.<i  as  his  colleague  on  the  throne, 
and  gave  the  title  of  Angu-rtus  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife,  the  ci-lchniicd  Zi-nobia.  He 
perished  by  the  daeger  of  one  of  his  relations, 
whom  he  had  slighilv  offended  in  a  domestic 
entertninmpnt.  Tie  died  at  Emcssi,  abnat  the 
267ii!  year  of  the  Chri.^tinn  era.  Zenobia  sue- 
ceeilc<i  to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

OooAcm,  a  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  destroy- 
ed the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  called  him- 
$eir  kini^  of  T:.ily,  A.  O.  ITi;. 

Odysska.  one  of  Homer's  epic  poems,  in 
wlitch  he  oeivcribes,  in  94  hooks,  tne  Mventore!t 
of  Ulys<:r';  nn  hi«rrttirn  from  the  Troian  war, 
with  other  material  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  action  comprehends  no  more  than  56 
days.    Vid.  Homerus. 

CEbar^x,  a  groom  of  Darius,  son  of  Hvsiias- 
pe^.  He  was  the  cause  that  his  master  obtain- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Persia,  by  bis  artifice  in 
mnking  his  horw  neigh  first.  Hkrodot.  3,  c. 
B^— Justin.  1,  c.  10. 

GSccMCNius,  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  lOth 
century  a  paraphra.se  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  in  9  vols, 
fol.  Paris,  1631. 

OfLDS.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Olks,  a  Greek  poet  of  Lycia,  whnflonrished 
some  time  before  the  ape  of  Orphens,  and  com- 
posed nianv  h\  If^^■s,  mthp  ■  if '.vli  I^fi  wrrr  rcr^'u- 

Uirly  sung  ai  Delphi  on  solemn  occa.sion.<i.  Some 
9app(»e  that  he  wasi  the  first  who  established 
Ihe  orarle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  fltat 
ddirered  oracles.   Hcrod/it  A.  c.  3.5. 

OlLIIM,  T.  the  fhther  of  Popprea,  destroyed 
an  account  of  his  intimacj  with  S(^«naS|  Ac. 
T\ieit.  Ann.  13.  r,  45. 

Oi.Lovico,  a  prince  ef  <lMd,en]led  He  friaid 
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o^llie  mmUfe  offlie  Koman  senate.  Cgt».  flr 

G.  7,  c.  31. 

Ot-YMm,  (ffrwTM,)  celebrated  games  wiiich  re- 
ceived Iheirname either  from  (Jlympia,  where 
they  were  observed,  or  frofts  Jujii  '  r  ( )tynjpiu«, 
to  who. 11  they  were  dedicated.  I  licy  were,  ac- 
cording to  some,  mstituted  by  Jupiter  alter  his 
victory  over  the  Titans,  and  lirMt  observed  bgf 
the  I<fei  Daciyti,  B.  C.  1453.  Some  attrihote 
the  institution  to  Pclops,  -Uut  tie  had  obtain' d 
a  victory  over  CEnomaus  and  tnarrietl  Hip|KHia» 
mia ;  bat  the  more  probable,  and  indeed  the  more 
receiv  ed  opinion  is,  that  they  were  fir>:  estab- 
lished by  Hercules  m  honour  of  Jupiier  Olym- 

f ius,  aftera  victory  obtained  over  Augias,  B.  C. 
228.  They  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Ipbitas,  in  the  a^e  of  the  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  renewed  them,  and  instituted  the  cele- 
bration with  greater  solemnity.  This  reinst^i** 
tion,  which  Happened  B.  G.'884,  forms  a  cOe* 
braied  epoch  m  Grecian  history,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  Ihe  01ympiad>.  {^Vid.  Olj/mpias.) 
They,  however,  were  neglected  for  some  time 
afier  the  ajje  of  Tpliitns,  tjH  Corcebus,  who  ob- 
tained a  viciury  B  C  77(5,  reinstituted  them  to 
be  regularly  and  consiamly  (■♦•K-hrated.  The 
care  and  snpcrinteudence  of  the  games  were  in- 
trasted  to  the  people  of  Elis,  till  they  were  ex* 
eluded  by  the  Pis;pans,  B.  C.  3()4,  after  the 
destruction  of  Pisa.  These  obiainetl  greai  privi- 
leges from  this  appoiotnaent ;  they  were  is 
d«inger  neither  of  violencp  nor  war,  but  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  ihcir  possessions  with- 
out molestation,  as  the  games  were  celebrated 
within  their  territories.  Only  one  person  super- 
intended till  the  50fh  Olympiad,  when  two  wevt 
appointed.  In  the  in:^ '  Olyin]iKu1,  the  nutnher 
was  increased  to  twelve,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribes  of  Elis.  Bat  in  the  following 
Olympiad  they 

were  reduced  to  e;;.^ht,  and  nOrr- 
wards  increased  to  ten,  which  number  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  No  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  and  whoever  daretl  to  trespass  thil 
law  was  immediately  thrown  down  from  a  rock. 
This,  howcv<»r,  was  sometimes  neglecied^for  we 
find  not  only  women  present  at  the  celefaralien, 
but  aK)  «iome  among  the  combatants,  and  some 
rewariled  with  the  crown.  The  preparations 
for  these  festivals  \v  r «  :  roa  t  No  person  was 
pi^rmitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  resTU- 
iarly  exercised  himuself  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  at  the  public  p^  mnasium  of  Elis. 
The  wrestlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some 
little  balls,  snperscrfbed  with  a  letter,  were 
thrown  into  a  -r  urn,  and  such  as  drew  the 
.same  letter  were  obliged  to  contend  one  with  the 
other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remalnedfhe 
last,  and  he  of>en  had  the  advantage,  a^  he  was 
to  encounter  the  last  who  had  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  his  adversary.  He  was  called 
i(^5»9f.  In  these  games  were  exhibited  ma- 
ning,  leaping,  wreflling,  boxing,  and  the  throw- 
injr  of  the  (juoit,  wli:  h  w  is  called  altofre!lier 
ircrraSXav,  oT  quinquertiwt.  Besides  these, 
there  were  bone  aM  cbarlot-races,  and  also 
contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  oikly  reward  that  the  conqueror  ob- 
tained was  a  crown  of  olive ;  which,  as  some 
suppose,  was  in  memnrv  of  toe  labonrsof  Her* 
cules,wbich  were  accomplished  for  tbetmlverMfl 
fooiof  flnakiBd,and  forwUeiilhelMr9eltf»^ 
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ed  no  ni"  J  er  reward  bat  the  conscioasnes>s  of  hav- 
ing be«>u  the  Irieod  of  bumauity.  The  5iaiues 
of  ibe  conqtieron,  called  Olytnpiuincie,  were 
erected  in  Olyiupia,in  the  sacred  wuud  uf  Jupi- 
ter Thetr  reiurn  hutne  wa;>  iliat  of  a  warlike 
conqueror ;  and  their  enuranee  ioio  their  nalirc 
ciif  was  not  Uiruugh  the  gates,  but.  to  make  it 
■lore  grand  and  more  .solemn,  a  breach  was 
Wide  iu  the  walls.  Painters  and  poets  wereem- 
■kyed  in  celebraimg  their  names ;  and  indeed 
HMTietwies  severally  obtained  at  Olympia  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  of  Pm- 
dar.  The  combatants  were  naked;  a  scarf 
was  originally  tied  round  their  waist,  but  when 
It  had  entangled  one  of  the  adversaries,  and 
.  Wen  the  cause  thai  he  lost  the  victory,  it  was 
laid  tui'uk-,  and  no  regard  was  paid  lu  decency. 
The  Olympic  games  were  obserred  eveiy  huh 
year,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  ezaeliieK,  after 
a  revolution  of  four  years,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they  continued  for 
ive  Mircessive  deiyi.  As  they  were  the  most 
ancient  an.l  itif  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  u  will  not  appear  woaderlul 
that  they  drew  su  many  people  together,  not 
only  inhabitants  of  Qreece,  but  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  countries.  Pind  Olfmp, 
1  and  2  — 5?<rflA.  8.— Pai^s.  5,  c.  67,  &c  — 
Diod.  l,6LC—Plid. »»  Tke*.  Lfc  Ac—jEli- 
mt.  V.  jr.  H),  V.  h^CU,  T\ue.  1,  e.  4&— 
tian.de  fh/m. —  'l*zetz.in  L^cophr. — ArisioUl. 
^SUU.  'J%etf.  (^.—C.  Nep.  in,  Praf.—  Virg.  G. 

Oltmpus,  a  certain  space  of  lime  which 
eh^»ed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olvmpic 
games.  The  Olympic  games  were  celetraied 
after  the  expiniiiea  of  foor  complete  yeariL 
whawe  soMwhate  saki  that  they  were  observed 
every  fifth  year.  The  period  of  time  was  called 
Oljnupiad,  and  became  a  celebrated  era  among 
lhaCmeks,  who  computed  their  lime  by  it.  The 
custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  was  not  introduced  at  the 
first  institution  of  these  festivals,  but,  to  speak 
accimtcly,  only  tbe  vear  in  which  CoroBbus  ob> 
UdDedtbeiiriw.  This  Olympiad,  whieb  bavai- 
ways  been  rci  konej  the  first,  fell,  according  to 
the  accurate  and  learned  computalioos  of  some 
•f  tbe  moderns,  ezaolly  716  years  befine  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  year  of  ifie  Julian  period 
S038,  and  33 years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  lime  of  the  full 
jBOcai next at\er  the  summer  solstice;  therefore 
wm  (Nympiads  were  of  unequal  length.^,  because 
the  lime  of  the  full  m<xin  difTcr'i  11  davs  every 
year,  and  for  that  reason  they  sometimes  begaa 
the  next  day  after  the  soistire,  and  at  other  times 
fotir  weeks  after.  The  comptifations  hv  Olvm- 
niada  ceased,  as  some  suppose,  after  the  3(>iih, 
la  tha  year  4-40  of  tbe  Christian  era.  It  was 
aniversally  ndoMed,  not  only  bv  the  Greeks, 
but  by  many  of  the  neiehKmriner  countries, 
tlii  u^^h  still  the  Pyihinn  games  served  as  an 

E'l  to  the  iKople  of  De^hi  aad  to  tbe  Boso* 
tbe  Kennan  games  to  the  Argives  and 
dians,  and  the  Isthmian  to  the  Corinthi- 
aasand  Ae  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian 
isthmus.— -A  celebrated  woman,  who  was 
daughter  of  a  kineof  Epirus,  and  who  married 
PbiJip,  king  of  Macedonia,  bv  whom  she  Ind 
Alexander  the  Qreat.  Her  haughtiness,  and 
maiajinbaMfhwiafidelicy,  obliged  Philif  ta 


repudiate  her,  and  tomarry  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  king  Aiialus.  Olyiapias  was  .feasible  ol  this 
injury,  and  Alexander  showed  his  disapprobap 
tion  of  his  fallier's  lnea.^urcH  by  reiii  iii;,'  from 
thecourt  to  hi.*>  mother.  The  luurJer  ol  Plulip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  and  which 
some  have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Ulym> 
pias,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  eztrav»> 
gancies.  The  queen  jiaici  ilie  highest  honour  to 
her  husband's  murderer,  iihe  ^ihered  his 
mangled  limbs,  placed  a  crown  ol  gold  on  his 
head,  and  laid  his  ashes  near  those  of  Philip, 
When  Alexander  was  dead,  Ulympias  seizeil 
the  goveromatt  of  Macedonia,  and,  to  establish 
her  usurpation,  she  cruelly  put  to  death  Ari> 
daius,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor. 
the  brother  of  Caivsander,  with  one  hui/dreu 
leading  menof  Macedon,  who  weie  inimical  to 
her  interest.  Sach  baitiarities  did  not  long  i«> 
main  unpuni.shed,  Cas^ander  l)esiegcd  her  in 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains 
other  family,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sorrender 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  conqueror  ordered 
her  to  be  acctised,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A  body 
of  SOO  soldiers  were  directed  to  put  the  bloody 
commands  into  execution,  bill  the  ifdendooff 
and  majesty  of  the  queen  disanned  their  eooiw 
age,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred  by  those 
whom  she  had  crueilydeprivedof  theircbildren, 
abottt  316  yea  rs  befim  the  ChrisiiaB  era.  JiuUtL, 
7,c.  6,  1.  9,  c.  l.—PltU.  in  Alex  — Curl.— Pans. 

OlympiodArus,  1.  a  musician,  who  taught 

Epaminondas  music.   C.  M'cp.  II.  A  native 

ot  Thebes,  in  Eg)'pt,  who  flourished  under 
Theodosius  2tl,  and  wrote  22  b<x)ks  of  history, 
in  Greek,  betiiiiiiint^  with  the  seventh  consiil- 
shi^of  Honohus,  and  the  second  of  Tbeulusiofl^ 
to  the  iperiod  when  7aletttinian  was  made  em- 
peror. Me  wrote  also  an  account  of  an  embassy 
to  some  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  tbe  north. 
&c.  His  .style  is  censured  by  some  as  low,  aaa 
unworthy  of  an  hi.siorian.  The  commentaries 
of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Akteora  of  Ari.siolle 
were  edited  apud  Aid.  1550,  in  fol. 

Olymfvs,  a  poet  and  musician  of  Mj^,  son 
of  nfaon.and  diseiple  to  Marsyas.  He  lived 
before  the  Trojnn  war,  and  di.stinguished  him- 
self by  his  amatory  elegies,  his  hvmns,  and  par- 
ticularly the  beantifal  airs  whien  he  composod. 
and  which  were  still  preserved  In  the  age  m 
Aristophanes.  Plalo  in  Min. — ArisM.  PU.  8. 

ONRsicaiTDS,  a  cynic  philosopher  of  iB||piBa, 
who  went  with  Alexander  into  Asia,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Indian  Gymnosophist.^.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  king'''  life,  which  has  beeli 
censured  for  tbe  romantic,  exaggerated,  and  in^ 
prebahia  aarvaiive  it  gtvcA.  It  it  asserted  that 
Alexander,  upon  readine  it,  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  come  to  life  a^ain  for  some  time,  ta 
.see  what  reception  the  historian's  work  BMK 
with.    Plul.  in  Alex.— Curl.  9,  c.  10. 

OnesImus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  treated 
with  great  kindne^  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  emperor 
Probes  and  ofCam^,  with  great  precisian  and 
elegaoee. 

OnomacrItus,  a  soothsayer  of  Athens.  It  ii 
generally  believed,  that  thie  Greek  poem  on  lh$ 
Arjronamic  expedition,  aitribnted  to  Orpheoa^ 
was  written  by  Onomacritus.  The  elegant 
no  m."*  of  Musaeus  are  also,  by  some,  supposed 
tabeihe^octianttfhMpe^  BaflouiM 
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,  H6  yemn  be/ore  the  Cbriadan  era,  md 

 ;  expelled  from  Atheus  by  Hipparcbas,  one 

Cf  Iheaoos  of  PinistratU'i.    Herodot.  1,  c.  6. 

CtolOMACHOs,  a  PluM.-tan,  ^un  of  Eutbycrates, 
•nd  brother  of  Pbttouu^lus,  whom  be  succeeded 
ttR|[eneral  of  bs  eooMrymeti  in  the  Sacral  war. 
Alter  exploits  of  valour  and  perseverance,  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  I'he^saly  by  Philip 
«f  Macedoo,  who  ordered  bb  body  lo  Im;  i;.,'rH> 
■liDiuusly  hang  up,  for  the  sacrilejje  offered  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  dieJ  3i>3  B.  C. 
Aristoi.  Pel.  5,  c.  i.—lHod.  17. 

O.vopHAs,  one  of  ibe  "even  Persians  who  coo- 
spired  a;^insl  the  usaipefSiiieRlh.  CUtUu. 

Unusandkji,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  boolf  De 
tmperaioris  InsUtmlion*  bas  been  edited  by 
Schwebel,  with  a  FtaMb  liMilwiw,  foL  N*- 
rirab.  1752. 

OpiMius,  L.  a  Roman,  who  made  himself 
consul  in  opposition  to  the  interest  and  etlbrts 
ofthaQraeeoL  Heihowedhimielf amost  i»- 
wienite  eneaif  to  C.  Onnehns  and  Ms  adhe- 
ItBiB,  and  l>etiavcd,  during  his  consulship,  like 
•  dicutor.  lie  was  accased  of  bribeiV  and 
tanMed.  'Bm  died  of  want  at  DjrnadiiMn. 
Cic  pro  Sexi.  Plane.  tf«  in  Pis.—Plut. 

Oppia  Lkx,  by  C.  Oppios,  the  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  640.  It  required  that  no  woman  khonld  wear 
abore  half  an  onnce  of  gold,  have  party-colour- 
ed garments,  or  be  carried  in  any  city  or  town, 
or  to  any  place  within  a  mile's  distance,  unless 
it  was  to  celebrate  some  sacred  festivals  or  5o- 
iMiDltini.  TUi  ihnon  law,  which  was  made 
while  Annibal  wns  in  Italy,  and  while  Rome 
was  in  di.<<tre»ied  circumstances,  created  dis- 
•ODlent,  aad  18  jptars  ailer,  the  Roman  ladies 
petitioned  the  awrobly  of  the  people  that  it 
mi^ht  be  repealed.  Cato  opposed  it  strongly, 
ana  made  many  saiiriml  n-fiections  upon  the 
women  for  their  appearing  in  pnUic  to  solicit 
The  tribane  Valernia,  who  had  pre- 


sented the  petition  to  the  awmbly,  answered 
ibe  objections  of  Cato,  and  his  eloquence  had 
such  an  inflnenee  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  the  law  wa«  inwantly  abro^ted  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  eomitia,  Cato  alone 
excepted.   Liv.  33  and  34.— Cic.  dt  Oral.  3. 

Omimri,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilieia  in  the  sec- 
Mid  eentvrr.  Hi*  ftither'it  maw  wtt  Agesi- 
lauv,  ;ind  his  mother's  Zenodnta.  He  wrote 
some  poems,  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and 
anbtimity.  Two  of  his  poems  are  now  extant, 
live  boofrson  fishins;,  called  olieutiMn,  and  four 
•n  hunting,  calletl  cywus^Hcon.  The  emperor 
Caracalla  was  so  plenved  with  his  poetry,  that 
he  gare  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of 
bis  cToe^eticon  ;  from  which  chvuiiisBUlc^  the 
poem  r'--'ri'.'(»d  thp  nnnn'of  ihegoldon  vf»t -.»«•;  .if 
Oppiao.  The  poet  died  of  the  plague,  in  the 
Snb  ^Tenr  af  Ma  acv.  Hift  oaMitrymen  inised 
statnes  tn  h\<  honour,  nnd  ensfraved  on  his  tomb 
that  the  g'»ds  hnd  hastfned  to  call  backOppian  in 
MMflnwvr  of  his  voMth  only  because  he  had  al- 
mdr  excelled  all  mankind.  Theiiesi  edition  of 
his  woiksistbaf  of Schiwider, 8vn.  Argent.lTTG. 

Ofptt's,  C.  a  friend  of  Julius  f-r^r.  celehrn- 
ted  for  his  Hlb  of  8cipio  Africanw.  and  of  Pom- 
pey  Iba  Gliesft.  In  the  age  of  0a(«Mta!i,  he 
was  (feemed  the  trae  amh'>r  f  ffhe  Alernndnan, 
African,  mid  Spnoish  wars,  which  some ^tri- 
boie  to  Cftsar  and  others  to  A.  ' 


OtTkxw.  one  of  the  fathers  whose 
edited  by  Du  Pin,  fol.  Paris,  1700. 
ORkC^UQM,  an  answer  of  the  gods  to  the 
questions  of  men,  or  the  place  where  those  an- 
swers were  given.  Nothing  is  more  famoiu 
than  the  ancient  orades  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  Ac.  They  were  supposed  to  UMhe  wil'. 
of  the  ^(xls  ihemselvea,  and  they  were  consulted, 
nut  only  upoa  every  important  matter,  but  OfVh 
in  the  affairs  of  private  life.  The  sinallprov^ 
ince  of  Bcrotia  could  once  boast  of  her  '25  ont- 
clcs,  and  ilie  Peloponnesus  of  the  same  number. 
Not  only  liie  chief  of  the  godsgave  oracles,  but, 
in  procemoftine,  horses  were  admiwed  to  enjoy 
the  same  privilra:es;  and  the  oracles  of  a  Tro- 
pbooiiu  ami  an  Antinous  were  soon  able  to  riva 
the  fame  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter.  The  moib 
celebrated  oracles  of  antianity  were  those  oi 
Dodooa,  Delphi,  Jupiter  Ammon,  d:c.  Vid. 
podona^  Delphi,  Ammon.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  seemed  to  claim  a  gnpaiiofiijr  over  the 
other  temples ;  itsihae  was  once  more  extended, 
and  its  rirhf  s  were  SO  great,  that  not  only  pri- 
vate persons,  but  even  icings  and  numerous  ar- 
ain  madeil  an  object  of  pTunder  and  of  rapinCL 
The  manner  of  delivering^  oracles  was  different. 
Tiie  answers  were  sometimes  given  in  versa 
or  written  on  tablets,  but  their  ttaaning  waft 
always  obscure,  and  oAen  the  eanae  of  disaster 
to  such  as  consulted  them.  Croesus,  when  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  was  told  that  if 
he  crossed  the  Uaiys,  be  should  destroy  a  great 
empire;  he  supposed  that  that  empire  was  the 
empire  of  his  enemy,  but  unfortunately  it  wais 
his  own.  The  words  of  Cred/*  U  jEactda,  Bth 
flMiMS  vineere  vetse^  which  Pyrrhus  received 
when  he  wishea  to assi.st  the  Tareniines  aefainst 
the  Romans,  by  a  favourable  interpretation  for 
him-seir  proved  his  ruin.  Nero  was  ordered  by 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  beware  of  73  years; 
but  the  plea.sing  idea  that  he  shonM  live  to  that 
aee  rendered  him  careless,  and  he  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  when  Qalba,  in  bis 
73d,  year,  had  the  presumption  to  dethrone  him. 
Some  have  believed  that  all  the  oracles  of  the 
earth  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  the  sup> 
position  rs  false.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  tlMnr  decline,  but  they  remained  in  reptite, 
■nd  wtpfeeemwited,  though,  perhaps,  ootsoftv* 
quently,  fill  the  fourth  century,  when  Chri.sti- 
anity  began  to  triumph  over  paganism.  The 
oracles  oAen  stidered  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
Alexander  did  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Ly- 
sander  tailed  in  the  attempt.  Herodotus,  who 
llrst  mentioned  the  corruption  which  often  pre- 
vailed in  the  oraenlar  temples  of  Greece  and 
Ecypi.  has  been  severely  treated  fdr  hLs  remarka 
bv  the  hi«forian  Plutarch.  Demo^thi  ne<;  is  also 
a  wimess  of  the  corruption ;  and  he  observed, 
that  the  erades  of  Greece  were  servilely  snbseiw 
vientto  the  will  and  plcasiire  of  Philip,  kinp  of 
Maf^edonin,  ns  he  beautifullv  pxpresses  it  by  ths 
word  AhMSr  //.  OdAO.—IItr'odft 

I  and  i.—  Xmtfpk,  memer. — Strab.  5,  7,  Ac.— 
Pim$.  1.  *c.— Pftti.  de  ieftei.  orae.  de  Agn, 
<f-  TJor.  m  lieu — Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c.  W.  — 
Min.  dl.  c.  a— Lio.  37.— vfilMii.  V,  H.  6.-» 
C.  N^.  in  rm.'-AriMtplk.  la  Sqmt.  ^  P%1 
—  prmnrfk.  PhT  —  Orirr.  \ 

Or^t,*,  certain  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits,  o(l 
feretl  in  thelhlir  seasons  of  the  vear,  to  dbmlk 
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frred  lo  the  gi/l  'c-^ses  whc  presided  over  the 
Kasoos,  wbu  atiioded  upon  tbe  kod,  and  wbo 
fcceiyea  divine  worship  at  Alhenik 

OubImi  s  Peril. 1.1*8,  a  grammarian  ofBorjp- 
veiuiini,  who  w  as  ihe  fina  instructerol  the  jK>ei 
Hui'ace.  He  mme  lo  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  and  ihcre,  as  a  public  teadier,  ac- 
quired mure  lame  ilian  money.  He  was  nat- 
urally of  a  .severe  di.s|X).Mtion,  of  winch  hiN  pu- 
pils oUeu  felt  tbe  eoects.  Ue  lived  altnoia  to 
iiis  lOOtb  year,  and  bat  tarn  owmory  some  lime 
before  his  death.  Smt,  dt  JKhui.  Gr.  9.— 
rat.  2,  ep.  1 ,  v.  71. 

Orchia  Lkx,  by  Orehias,  U«e  tribune,  A.  U. 
C.  5C/G.  It  was  enacted  to  limit  the  niiinb^T  t  f 
guests  that  were  to  be  adm.iicd  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  It  aN«>pnrurced,  thaldoring  .sup- 
per, which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Ro 
Bans,  the  doora  of  every  house  should  be  leA 
open. 

Oroovicks,  the  people  of  riorih  Wales  in 
Britain,  mentioued  by  Tacit.  Ann.  15^  e.  Sl. 

Onr,.sTf>\  I  n  ^nn  of  Aeamemnon  and  Clv- 
leinnesua.  When  his  father  was  cruelly  mur- 
iered  by  Clytemncstra  and  iCgisthus,  young 
Orestes  was  saved  from  his  motherVs  da^^^r  by 
means  of  his  si.ster  Electra,  called  Laodicca  by 
Hoincr,  and  he  was  privately  conveyed  lo  the 
hous>e  of  Sirophius^  who  was  king  of  Pocis, 
and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
He  wasienderlv  tn-aied  by  Sfrophius,  who  edu- 
cated him  wiih  his  son  Pjlades.  'i'he  luo 
young  princes  soon  became  acquainted,  and 
from  their  familiarity  arose  the  most  inviolable 
attachment  and  friendfihip.  When  Orestes  was 
arrived  to  vears  o!"  manhood,  he  visited  Myce- 
Bx,  and  avenged  his  fi&ther's  death  by  assassin- 
ating his  mother  Cljrtemnestra,  and  her  adul- 
terer vEf^isthu.s.  This  murder  received  the  pnn- 
itlunent  which,  amone  the  ancients,  was  al- 
twys supposed  Id  atieiid  parricide.  Orestes  was 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  and  exiled  himself  to 
Arpos.where  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  avenge- 
ful ldes«es.  Apollo  himself  purified  him, 
and  be  was  acquitted  by  tbe  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Areopagite5,  whom  Minenra  herself  in- 
stituted on  this  occasion,  according  to  the  nar- 
ration of  the  poet  .£schylus.  According  to 
Fansania.s,  Oresie.s  was  porilled  of  themiinler, 
not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Tropzene,  where  still  was 
Been  a  large  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's 
temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion bad  been  performed  by  nine  of  tha  princi- 
pal citizens  of  the  plane.  There  was  also,  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Ftiries,  near  which  Orestes  out  off  one  of 
his  finders  with  his  teeth  in  «  ilt  of  insanity. 
These  different  traditions  are  confuted  by  Eu- 
ripides, who  says  that  Orestes,  afler  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi^  where  he  was  informed  that  nothing 
eooid  deliver  him  fh)m  the  persecutions  of  the 
Paries  if  he  did  not  brine  into  Greece  Diana's 
statue,  which  was  in  the  Tanrica  Chersooesns, 
and  which,  as  h  is  reported  br  some,  ha4  lUlaii 
down  from  heaven.  The  king  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  alwavs  sacrificed  on  the  altars  ofthe  god- 
dess all  sneli  ai«  entered  the  borders  of  his  coun- 
try. Orestf»s  and  his  friend  were  both  carried 
before  Thoas.  the  king  of  the  place,  and  they 
Were  doomed  to  be  sacrificed.  Iphi^enia  was 
Ibea  priestess  of  DiaaaJk  temple,  aad  it  was  her 


office  to  immolate  tbetie strangers.  The  intelli. 
gence  thai  tbey  w  ere  Grecians  delayed  the  prep* 
arations,  and  iphi»enia  was  anxiaus  to  lean 

."Oinelljiii:,'  afnuri  a  CMimiiy  whicli  had  uiven  her 
birth.    I  III.  Jf>ht!ienta.    She  even  interested 
benielf  in  their  raisionone!«,and  ofiiereri  to  spafe 
the  life  of' one  oflhein,  provided  he  would  COB- 
j  vev  leliers  to  Greece  from  her  haml.   This  was 
1  a  difficult  trial;  never  was  friendship  more  tru^ 
I  displayed,  accurdtog  to  the  words  of  Ovid,  m 
Paul.  3,  el.  2  :— 

Ire  jubct  Pyladesttthmvuriiiitrui  Onslem, 
HU  ne^iU ;  inqne  vieem  fugnat  uUrque  wmi. 

At  last  Pylade,  gave  way  in  the  pressing  entrea- 
ties of  his  friend,  and  eonsenied  tu  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  These  were  ad- 
dressed to  Orestes  himself,  and  therefore  these 
circumstances  soon  led  to  a  total  discovery  ofthe 
connexions  of  the  priestess  with  the  man  whom 
she  was  going  to  immolate  Iphigeoia  was 
convinced  tlMt  he  was  her  brothMr  drestes,  and 
when  the  causes  of  their  journey  had  been  ex- 
plained, she  resolved,  with  the  two  triends,  to  fly 
from  Chersoncsus,  and  to  cat  ry  away  tbe  statue 
of  Diana.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  and 
Thoas  prepared  to  pursue  them  ;  hut  Minerva 
interfered,  and  told  him  that  nil  had  been  done 
by  tlie  will  and  apnrobaiioo  of  the  gods.  AAer 
ifiese  eddhrated  aaventam,  Orestes  aseepded 
the  throne  of  Argos,  where  hereiened  in  perfect 
security,  and  married  Hennione,  the  daughter 
of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  sister  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Her- 
mionc  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients. All  are  as?rced  thai  she  lia(]  been  prom- 
ised to  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  but  Menelaas 
had  married  her  to  Neoptolemns,  the  son  &[ 
Achilles,  who  had  shown  himself  so  tntly  in- 
terested in  his  cause  during  the  Trojan  war. 
The  marriap^  of  fiermime  with  Neopiolemos 
displeased  Orestes;  he  remembered  that  she  had 
been  early  promised  to  him,  and  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  recover  her  bv  force  or  artifice.  This 
he  effected  by  causiog  Meoplnlemtts  to  be  assas- 
sinated, or  aMMsBanng  tnm  htiaself  Aoeori- 
ins:  to  Ovid's  epistle  of  Hermione  to  Orestes, 
Hermiooe  had  alwa3rs  been  faithful  to  her  first 
lover,  and  eren  it  was  by  her  persuwiions  thatt 
Orestes  removed  her  fmm  the  hou«!e  of  Neop- 
tolemus.  His  old  aj^c  was  crowned  with  peace 
and  security,  and  he  died  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age.  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Tisamenei^ 
bv  Hermione.  Three  years  after,  the  Hem- 
clidnc  recovered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  banishei* 
the  descendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne 
of  Argos.  Orestes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  soomi 
suppose,  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  the  Lac«« 
daemonians,  who  had  become  his  subjects  at  tte 
death  of  Menelaus,  were  directed  hf  n  etMlC 
to  brine  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They  were,  some 
time  after,  discovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  stature 
appeared  to  he  sfven  cuImk,  .iccordine  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  otlieiii 
The  fHcadship  of  Otesiea  md  of  Pyhulea  b»> 
csme  proverbial,  and  the  two  friends  received 
divine  honours  amonethe  Scythians,  and  were 
worshipped  in  temnle«.  Paus.  1,  2,  4,  Ac. — 
Paterc.  1,  c.  1  and  7,.—ApoUod.  1,  Ac. — Slrmk. 
9  and  \2  —Omd.  IJeroid.  R,  Ex.  Pont.  3,  el.  9. 
l\fft.  15.  in  B. — Euripid.  in  Orest. — /ndr.  Ste» 
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Eum.  Ai^am.  Ac. — Herodol.  1,  c.  G9. — Hygin. 
lab.  VM  tuad'ifai.—Plul.  in  Lyc.—  lhclus.  6,  Ac. 
— Piiwiar.  JFya.  2.—Plin.  •Si.—  Vir^.  ACn.  3, 
Axi.—Hojner.  Od.  3,  v.  304, 1.  4,  v.  'S-M)  —  7'^f/:r, 

ad  Lycopkr.  1374.  11.  A  dkui  i,ci)t  as  am- 

bassadur  by  Atlila,  king  ol  iho  Hans,  to  the 
cmpexor  Theoiaaitti.  H«  ww  highly  hcmour- 
«d  at  the  Ronta  coart,  and  his  bob  Aagustalns 

was  the  last  emperor  of  the  wesiem  empire.  

ill.  A  governor  of  Egypt,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors. IV.  A  robber  of  Athens,  who  pre- 
tended madness,  Ac.    Aristoph.  ack.  4,  7.  

V.  A  general  of  Alexander.    0%trt.  4.  c.  108. 

ORcarioiB,  the  descendants  or  subjects  of 
Omtes,  the  aoa  of  AgamcauMw.  They  were 
driTea  hwa  the  Pelofnooenui  bf  the  Her»> 
clidiE,  and  came  to  settle  in  a  country  which, 
Stwa  them,  was  called  Ortsttdae,  at  the  .soath- 
Wett  of  Macedonia.   Some  suppose  that  that 

5 irt  of  Greece  originnlly  rt'ccived  its  name  from 
tcsxjcs,  who  fied  and  buili  there  a  city,  which 
gave  iLs  founder's  nanie  to  the  Whole  MOVilMM. 
21m^  a^JUik  31. 

OMmuA,  a  wmnao  who  nanied  Caligula, 
by  whom  she  was  soon  aAer  banished. 

OeoGTuaix,  one  of  the  ctiief  mn  of  the 
Helvain  whea  Cssar  was  in  Gaal.  He  formed 
a  eonsniracy  against  the  Romans,  aiid  when 
accused,  he  destroyed  himself.  Ctu. 

Okoia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They 
are  the  same  at  the  gafrAewefca,  Dimmiimt  4c 

Ohibasls,  .a  celebrated  physician,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  ttie  etnperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign 
he  flourished.   Ue  abfidged  the  works  of 
lenus,  and  of  all  the  most  rp^pcctahle  writers  on 

Jhysic,  at  the  request  of  the  cmptTur.  AOer 
uiian's  death,  he  fell  into  the  hninis  of  the  bar- 
hariana.  The  best  editiao  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Duadas,  4ia  L.  Bat.  One  of  Ac- 

tion's dogs,  al  9ffH  mmUt  ^Bd  /SteMt^  laaads. 
Ovid.  Mel.  . 

Okiukn,  a  Greek  writer,  as  much  celebrated 
for  the  easiness  of  his  manner,  his  humility,  and 
modesty,  as  ibr  his  learning  and  the  .sublimity 
of  his  ^nius.  He  was  somamed  Adamanius, 
from  butassidoitjr.  and  became  «>  rigid  a  Chris- 
tian, that  he  made  liiniself  a  etmuch,  by  fol- 
lowinsj  the  literal  sense  of  a  pns^itro  in  the 
Greek  testament,  which  speaks  of  the  voluntary 
eunuchs  of  Christ.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in 
his  Ctyh  vrar,  A.  C.  251.  His  works  were  ex- 
cellent anti  numerous,  and  contained  a  number 
of  homilies,rommentarieson  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  difierent  treatises,  besides  the  HtTapta,  no 
called  from  Its  being  ditrided  into  six  columns, 
the  first  of  which  c-ontainfd  the  Hcbn-w  text  ; 
fhe  swond,  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters  ; 
the  ihinl,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septnaeini ; 
the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila ;  the  fifth,  that  of  Sym- 
niachus ;  and  the  sixth,  Theo<losian's  Greek 
version.  This  famous  work  first  save  the  hint 
for  the  compilation  of  oar  Polyglot  bibles.  The 
works  of  Origen  hsve  been  learnedly  edited  by 
the  Rt-nedirtine  monks,  though  the  whole  is  nor 
wel  co  npleted,  in  four  vols.  fol.  Pari-!,  1733, 
'1710,  and  1759.  The  Hexapln  was  published 
in  8vo.  at  Lips.  1769,  bv  Car.  Prid.  Bahrdt. 

OrAobs,  n  prince  of  Pnrthia,  who  murdered 
his  brother  Mithridates, and  a.scended  histhrone. 
He  defeated  Cra.<«su.s,  the  Roman  triumvir,  and 
poured  mdtedgold  downthe  throat  of  his  fallen 


enemy,  to  reproach  him  for  hi>;  avnrire  and 
ambition.  Ue  followed  the  interest  ul  Ca^ius 
and  Brutus  at  Philippi.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
OrtKlcs  became  old  and  infirm,  his  thirty  chil- 
dren applied  to  bun,  and  disputed,  in  his  pres- 
ence, their  right  to  the  succession.  Pliraate^ 
the  eldest  of  them,  obtained  the  crown  from  hit 
father,  and,  to  hasten  him  oatoTdie  world,  ht 
attempted  to  poLson  him.  The  poison  had  no 
etfect,  and  Pbraates,  still  determined  on  bi:>  fa- 
ther's death,  strangled  him  with  hisown  hands, 
about  37  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Orodes 
had  then  reigned  about  50  years.  Justin.  4^ 
c.  i.—Paterc.  2,  c.  30. 

Oaom,  a  Peisian  governor  of  Sardik,  fhk> 
mons  for  his  emd  mvraer  of  Polycrates.  Ue 
died  B.  C.  5-21.  Hmnlot 

Oaostcs,  a  Spanish  writer,  A.  D.  416,  who 
published  a  onrveraal  history,  in  seven  books, 
from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  in  which, 
though  learned,  diligent,  and  pious,  he  betrayed 
a  great  ignorance  ofthe  knowledge  of  historical 
facts  and  of  chronology.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Havercamp,  4to.  L.  Bat.  1?67. 

Orpiiica,  a  name  by  which  the  orgies  ofBac- 
chus  were  called,  because  thev  had  been  intro- 
duced lo  Qorope  fltmi  Egypt  by  Orpheus. 

OnsiPPffi,  a  man  of  Megara,  who  was  prr*- 
vented  from  ohtajninga  prize  at  the  01vm[)ic 

flmangledi 


games,  because  hi>  clotheawerai 
ran.    Vid.  Olympia. 

Ortat.its,  M.  a  grandson  of  Hortensios,  whc 
was  indnce<1  to  marry  by  a  present  from  Augus- 
tus, who  wished  that  ancient  family  not  to  be 
extinguished.  Iheii.  Aim.  9,  e.  87.— Vol.  Mue» 
3,  c  5  ~.^iet.  in  Tibrr. 

OscuophOru,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Athciilaiis.  It  reedved  its  name  an  rov  4>tP(tw 

rat  oc^^t.  fvom 

grapea,  called  <»t\<u.  Its  original  instfintloo  it 
thus  in('niione(i  by  Phil,  in  T%^)i.  Thesetm 
at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hand  out  the 
white  sail  which  his  father  was  to  be  appri- 
zed  of  his  success.  This  neglect  was  fatal  to 
jEgeus,  who  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  per- 
ished. Thesins  no  sooner  reached  the  land 
than  he  sent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his 
safe  return,  and  in  the  meantime  he  began  to 
make  th^  sacrifices  which  h'>  voweil  when  he 
first  set  sail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  en- 
trance  into  the  city,  found  the  people  in  great 
agitation.  Some  lamented  the  kin'^'s  death, 
while  others,  elated  at  the  sudden  news  ofthe 
victory  of  Theseus,  crowned  the  herald  with 
garlands  in  demonstration  of  their  joy.  The 
herald  carried  baclrthe  garlands  on  nisstaflTlo 
the  «en>jhnre,  and  after  he  had  waiii"<l  till  The- 
seus had  finished  his  .sacrifice,  he  related  the 
melancholy  sloiy  of  the  king's  death .  Upon  this 
the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  snowing 
their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentations.  From  that 
circumstance,  therefore,  at  the  fea.st  of  Oscho- 
phoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  stafll  is  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that  are  pre- 
sent alums  ex -iMitn  tXrXrv,  <v  iw,  the  first  of 
which  expresses  haste,  and  the  other  a  conster- 
nation or  depression  of  spirits.  The  historian 
further  mentions  that  Theseus,  when  he  went 
to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  usual  num- 
ber of  virgins,  but  that,  instead  of  two  of  them, 
he  filled  up  the  number  with  two  youths  of  hi< 
acquaintance,  whom  he  made  pass  for  women, 
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tn  du^inising  their  dress,  and  by  using  Umbi  Io 
tte  oiati&enis  and  jgttfvmet  oC  wqomi^  m  well 
«  Iqr  ft  Iting  and  caeceasflil  imUrtki  of  their 
foke.  The  imposition  succeeded,  iheir  sex 
msoot  discovered  in  Crete,  and  when  Theseus 
Ind triumphed overthe Minotaur,  he,  with  these 
two  youths,  led  a  procession  with  branches  in 
tbeir  hands,  in  the  same  habit  which  is  still 
used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophuria.  The 
bnuKshes  which  were  carried  were  in  hoaoor  of 
Baeehus  or  of  Arit^e,  mhteaam  they  retim- 
ed in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 
Besides  this  proceMion,  there  was  also  a  race 
czhibiled,  in  which  aotffonag  men.  who6e  p«r 
rents  were  both  alive,  were  permitted  to  enga!ge. 
It  was  usual  for  them  to  run  from  the  temple 
of  Bacchus  to  thai  of  Minerva,  which  was  on  the 
■auhoK.  The  place  wheca  th^  stopped  was 
caOed  •vx<*^.<*P""'*  hecaoae  the  mi^m  which 
they  carried  in  their  hands  we  re  deposited  there. 
The  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called 
mtrra  «XM,/i»/a{^  beeanae  it  containaa  a  mix- 
ture  of  fivedi^rentihings^ine|hiaii^i«haase, 
meal,  and  oil.  PluL  in  Tkes. 
OaoL    Vid.  Part  I. 

OmuHWjm,  a  magniftrwnt  kioff  of  £gypt| 
m  a  remote  period. 

Otanes,  a  noble  Persian,  one  of  the  seven 
whoconspiied  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It 
was  through  him  thai  the  usurpation  was  fint 
discovered.  He  was  afterwards  aroointed  by 
I>arius  over  tbe  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
look  Byzantium.   Herodol.  3,  c.  70,  dtc 

Otho,  M.  SALTuau  a  Romaa  eapeior,  de> 
.icended  fVom  the  ancient  kings  of  Btmria.  He 
was  one  of  Nero'.s  favourites,  and,  as  such,  he 
was  raised  to  the  hijj^iest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
made  governor  of  Paanooia  hjr  the  interest  of 
StMiPca,  who  wished  lo  remove  him  from  Rome 
lest  Nero's  love  for  Popnaea  should  prove  his 
ruin.  Af\er  Nero's  death,  Oiho  conciliated  the 
fiivoor  of  Galba  the  new  emperor ;  but  when 
Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute  without 
any  regard  to  the  axe  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  He 
was  aekoowledgea  by  the  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  biu  the  sudden  revolt  of  Vite11iu.«i 
in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  precarious, 
Md  it  was  mutually  resolved  that  their  respec- 
tive right  to  the  empire  should  be  decided  bj 
arms.  Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his 
enemiesr,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near 
Brixellum,  bis  forces  were  defeated,  aiMl  he 
utabhed  hironelfwhen  all  hopes  of  aueeesi  were 
vnnivhtn!,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  on  the 
20th  of  "April,  A.  D.  69.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, thai  the  last  moments  of  Otho's  life  were 
those  of  a  phiknopher.  He  comforted  his  sol- 
dier*, who  lamented  h'n  fortune,  and  heexpress- 
ed  his  concern  for  ihrir  safety,  when  thi-v  car- 
QtsoXy  solicited  to  pay  him  the  la.M  friendly  of- 
fices before  he  stabbea  himself,  and  be  ofanerved 
thai  it  TO!  better  that  one  man  shonld  di**  than 
that  all  shonld  be  involved  in  ruin  for  his  ob- 
stinacy. He  also  burnt  the  lettent  which,  by 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  might  pro> 
voke  his  resentment  against  those  who  bad  fa- 
vourril  the  cauM-  of  an  unfortminip  general. 
These  noble  and  humane  sentiments  in  a  man 
vbo  was  the  anoeiaie  of  Nero^idianeful  pleai>- 
ure5,  and  who  stained  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
hja  masteTi  have  appeared  to  some  wonderful, 


aad  pMsed  for  the  features  of  policy,  and  not  o| 
aaatagaUf-wttuoiii  aad  benevokot  heait.  i*lmlk 

Jwa.  2,  V.  90. 

OmaTADES,  one  of  the  300  Spartans  whn 
fought  against  300  Ai||i«aB»  when  thoKC  two  mi» 
lions  disputed  their  respective  right  to  Thyre^ 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othry- 
ades,  survived  the  battle.  The  Argives  went 
home  to  carry  the.  news  of  their  victory,  but 
Othrvades,  who  had  bass  leehonei  among  the 
number  of  the  slain,  on  account  of  his  woundt^ 
recovered  himself,  and  carried  some  of  the 
moasef  wMe^hahai  ilriniad  the  Argives,  into 
the  camp  of  his  countrymen ;  and  after  he  had 
raised  a  trophy,  and  had  wntten  with  his  own 
blood  the  word  vici  on  his  shield,  he  killed 
himself,  unwiliiag  to  sumve  the  death  of  hii 
conntnrmea.  VmU  Mm.  S,  e.  ft— Plii&  m 
PanM, 

Ovioios  Njuk>,  (P.)  L  This  celebrated  writer 
was  bom  at  Suhmo,  (aov  Mimmi,)  a  town 

lying  on  the  river  Pescara,  at  tbe  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  Rome.  He  came  into  the 
worla  in  711,  the  memorable  year  in  which  the 
two  cooaals,  Hiriios  and  Paasa,  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Modeaa.  Little  is  precisely  kaemeoB* 
ceming  his  parents,  or  any  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
it  appears,  trom  several  passages  in  his  worksj 
that  he  booBged  to  a  ftmUy  «  aneient  Roman 
knight's.  The  spot  where  he  was  born  lay  in  a 
cold,  though  well-watered  and  lertile  region. in 
which  the  male  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  mdeoess,  and  the  femalee  were  noted 
for  their  deficiency  in  peraooal  attractioaa.  Aa 
Sulmo  probably  did  not  afford  the  means  of  po- 
lite CMlucation,  Ovid  was  carried  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  hwtlwf. 
that  he  might  be  fully  instructed  in  the  arts  ana 
learning  of  the  capital.  He  soon  disclosed  an 
inclination  towards  poetry ;  but  he  was  for  some 
time  dissuaded  firoma  proseenlimt  of  the  art  by 
his  father,  whose  chief  object  waato  reader  him 
an  accomplished  orator  and  patron,  and  there- 
by open  to  him  thepaih  to  civic  honours.  Having 
assoBed  the  9%iia  Virilis,  and  completed  tM 
asual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Athens. 
After  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  ventured  on  a 
trial  of  his  legal  skill  in  the  actual  businces  of 
life.  He  sracccasively  held  several  of  the  lower 
judicial  oftires  of  the  state,  and  also  frequently 
acted  as  arbiter,  highly  to  the  .satisfaction  of  the 
litiicantswheeeeaaeesM decided.  These  avo- 
cations, however,  were  speedily  relinquished. 
The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  somt  time  restrained 
his  son's  inclination  towards  poetry;  bnt  the  ai^ 
guroents  he  deduced  against  it<t  cultivation, from 
the  sitale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer, 
were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refuta- 
tion in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Yirgi] 
and  Roraee.  The  deeth,  too,  of  his  elder  bn^. 
thrr.hv  leaving  Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  forfnne  am- 
ple enough  to  satisfy  his  wants,  finally  induced 
him  to  alnndon  the  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at  once  to  pub- 
lic affairs  and  the  clamour  of  the  fornro. 
While  frequcntincfhe court  of  Augiisius, Ovid 
was  well  received  by  tbe  politest  of  the  coortrars. 
The  litlee  of  man?  of  the  epistles  written  dor- 
In"  lii"-  hanlsbment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed loperMms  well  known  to  na,  Vvea  at  this 
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imperial  fiivoaritea.  Nor  was  Orid'a  mcqoaiiit 
ance  less  with  the  celebrmied  poets  of  his  age 
than  with  its  courtiers  and  senators.  Virgil, 
iodflcdf  1m  had  Berelf  mm,  and  pramatore 
tethentofflbtfloeielsref  ^nbollai;  b«l  Ho- 
race, Macer,  and  Properiias,  were  long  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  and  often  commanicated  to  him 
tfMir  writings  pcvriotti  lo  poUicaiioa.  Ovid 
pMKd  nearly  tnirty  fwn  in  the  ipUipttioas 
•ajoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capttal^-bleA 
with  the  smiles  of  foriune,  honoured  with  the 
tmmt  of  to  ponc^and  foad^  aatiripaiing  a 
MBqail<Ma«a.  Bt lotr maiMd at RaMy 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets,  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Aogiutas.  That 
fliMahad  now  kw  bis  nkTDoriteariaitfHilfB- 
MMB  and  Agrippa ;  he  was  less  prosperous 
ilMndaring  former  years  in  the  external  affairs 
of  tbe  empire,  and  less  prudently  advised  in  his 
teamie  oonacnisi  ba  was  iaaidioosl/  alieoa- 
■mI  firom  faiaowBfOTiilf,aBd  waa  aiDfaaf  in  hi* 
old  age  under  the  swny  of  the  imperious  Livia, 
and  Uie  dark-souled  Tiberuis.  Ovid's  friend- 
aUfR  hqr  chiefly  among  thoaa  who  supported 
the  lineal  descendants  of  AugtBtus — the  unfor- 
ttinate  offifpring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thus 
bffwmft  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  had  k)st  naaV  of  dMM  baaafafltoia 
-who  might  hare  shMdM  bin  fpom  the  florai, 
which  now nneipcctedly  burst  on  his  head,  and 
swept  from  him  erery  hope  and  comfort  for  ibe 
imaainder  of  his  existeaoe.  It  was  in  the  year 
•763,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from 
■oiBe  to  a  wild  and  distant  comer  of  the  em- 
pire. OTid  has  derived  nearly  as  much  celeb- 
rity from  his  misfbrtottes  as  his  writings ;  and, 
as  they  were  solely  occasioned  by  the  vengeance 
of  Auf^ostas,  they  have  reiaoted  seoie  dishon« 
our  oa  a  aame  whieb  woaM  otbarwlia  bave 
df-^cended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  and 
almoet  universal  protector  of  learning  and  po- 
attf.  The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great 
prc^em  in  the  literarv  history  of  ttoBWi  and 
has  occasioned  as  mucn  donbt  and  coalra^wrsy 
as  the  imprisonment  of  TnK'V)  bv  Alphooso  has 
erealed  in  modern  Italy.  Hisdieath  happened 
in  Ibe  yaar  7T1,  in  tbt  nlMb  year  of  his  exile, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  reii^n  of  Tiberius.  Be- 
fore his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
a-shes  might  he  ctnkd  lo  Rome,  lest  his  shade 
^ould  continue  to  wander  in  the  barbarous  re- 
eion,  for  which,  during  life,  he  had  felt  such 
norror.  Even  this  desire,  however,  was  not 
oaaiplied  with.  £Ua  bones  were  buried  in  tbe 
SeyluaB  soil,  aid  tbe  Cto  cfeeled  la  bim  a 
monument  near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. 
This,  howeaer,  is  an  imposition  to  render  cele- 
%nKed  aa  obscure  corner  of  the  world  which 
never  contained  the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  great- 
est part  of  Ovid's  piems  are  remaininp.  Hw 
MetmittrpkMts,  in  15  books,  are  fxiroinoly  cu- 
rious, 00  aceoost  of  tbe  many  difierent  mytho- 
losrieat  hd»  wa6  trbdilfons  wbieb  tber  Mlate, 
hnt  tney  can  have  no  claim  to  an  epic  rwvm. 
In  compoding  this,  the  poet  was  more  maebied 
ta  the  tbea  aiistiag  tmditims,  and  to  ihetheo?- 
onv  of  the  ancients,  than  to  the  powers  of  his 
own  imagiiiatiOT.  His  Fasti  were  divided  into 
19  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constellations 
iaibe  aadiac ;  bat  of  liMse,  six  have  perished, 


aadtbe  leaMiiMrld  bave  leasoa  lo  Imtf 

the  loss  of  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  ^o 
much  light  opim  the  religions  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies,  festivals  and  sacrifices,  of  the  ancient  Ro> 
mans,  as  va  may  jadge  frooft  tbe  six  ibaft  bava 
snrrivedlbefaTagesofiinieandbaibariiy.  Hir 
TVistia,  which  are  divided  into  five  boola,  opn« 
tain  much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression 
as  alao  bis  AqfaM  on  different  subjects.  The 
Heroides  are  nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse ;  the 
poetry  is  exceileoi,  the  language  varied,  bat 
the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  indel« 
icate,a  ftnlt  wbicb»ciiaii»ottittbi»coamoa» 
tiana.  Bfe  ibtee  boate  of  iinsraai,  and  tba 

same  number  eLe  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other 
da  Remedio  Amons,  are  written  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  contain  many  flowery  descriptions; 
but  the  doctrine  which  thev  hold  forth  is  dan- 

Eiis,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution,  at 
seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
■»  tbe  tbondalians  of  virtae  and  morality, 
ffii  wbkb  B  written  in  imitation  of  a  poem 
of  Callimaehos  of  the  same  name,  is  a  satirical 
perfonnaoM*  Besides  these,  there  are  extant 
aoBW  tegaMBl*  af  oHmt  noeiK,  and  among 
these  some  of  a  tragedy  called  Medm.  It  has 
been  judiciously  observed  that  his  poetry,  at\er 
his  banishment  from  Rome,  wss  destitute  of  that 
spirit  and  vivaeinr  wbieb  we  admire  in  his  other 
eompesitions.  His  FuH  are  perhaps  the  best 
written  of  all  hi?  p<.>eras,  and  aAer  them  we  may 
fairly  rank  his  love-verses,  his  Utroidet^  and 
after  all,  hb  NkUmonkam^  wbieb  were  not 
totallv  finished  when  Angustus  sent  him  into 
banishment.  His  Rpiuiu  from  Pmius  are  the 
langnage  of  an  ^ect  ana  pusillanimous  flai> 
terer.  Ovid  maffffMdlbicawives,  but  of  the  last 
alone  he  speaks  with  fondness  and  affection. 
He  had  only  one  daughter,  biit  by  which  of  his 
wives  is  unknown  ;  and  she  herself  became 
mother  of  two  children  by  rwo  husbands.  The 
best  editions  of  Ovid's  works  are  those  of  Bnr- 
man,  4  vols.  4to.  Amsl.  1T27;  of  L.  Bat.  IGTO, 
in  8vo.  and  of  Utrecht,  in  12mo.  4  vols.  1713. 
Ovid.  Tnsl.3Md4,&c—PateTC.2.—yfortiaL 

3  and  8.  II.  A  man  who  accompanied  bis 

friend  Ca>sonius  when  ban iabedfrnm  Rome  bf 
Nero.    Martial.  7,  ep.  43. 

OxtDATes,  a  Persian  whom  Darius  condenw- 
ed  to  death.  Alfxinder  took  him  prisoner,  and 
some  lime  after  made  him  governor  of  jyfedia. 
He  became  oppressive  and  was  mnioved.  Cmt, 
8,  c.  3, 1.  9,  c.  8. 

Oxfi.cs,  a  leader  of  the  Heraclidas  when 
thev  recovered  the  Peloponnesus.    He  was  re- 
warded with  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Paui.  5,  c  4. 
Oa6uL  Parti. 


PacATiANOs,  (Titos  JuIio.s,>  a  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  ernpe- 

ror  of  Gaul  about  the  latter  pan  of  Phi.'ip's 
reign.  He  was  .soon  after  defeated,  A.  D.  249, 
aad  pnlto  'deatb,  dbc. 

Pacomics.  M.  n  stoic  philosopher.  He  was 
banished  from  Iialv  by  Nero,  and  be  retired 
from  Rome  with  the  greatest  composure  and 
indifference.    Arrian.  1,  c.  1. 

Pac/jrcs.  the  eldest  of  the  fhfrtv  sons  of 
Ofodes,  kin?  of  Pnr'hia,  ■^cni  aeiinst  rrT^n*;, 
whose  amur  he  defeated,  and  whom  he  uh  k 
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piuoner.  lit:  took  Syria  from  ilic  Roman?,  and 
aupponed  the  republican  pany  ol  i'ampey,  and 
01  tiw  marderera  of  Jaliiii  OMsr.  tu  was 
killed  in  a  battle  b}'  Ventidius  Bnssus,  B.  C. 
99,  UD  the  same  day  {9ih  oi  June)  ibai  Urassus 
Jun  been  definled.  FUr,  4,  c  9^Bmrmk  3, 
Od.  6,  V.  9. 

Pacfvas,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  trcxsures  of  Crcusus  at  Sardes.  The  im- 
mense ricltes  which  iie  coaki  command  cor- 
rapled  him,  and,  to mtSn  himaelf  inJcpeaJent, 
he  gathered  a  large  army.  He  laid  siege  lo 
the  citadel  of  Sardes,  but  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Persian  generals  soon  put  bim  to  flight. 
He  retired  to  Ciimte  and  afterwards  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cjrus. 
BtTodot.  1,  c.  IM,  Ac.— Paw.  2,  c.  35. 

PacOttus,  M.  a  native  of  Bnwdusinm,  son  of 
the  sister  of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  painting,  and  by  his  po- 
etical i^^euts.  He  wrote  satires  and  tragedies, 
whieh  were  repreaeoled  at  lloie,  and  tn  some 
of  which  ihe'names  are  preserved,  as  Periboea, 
Hermione,  Atalania,  Ilione,  Teucer,  Antiope. 
Ac  Owem  was  coDsidered  as  the  best-finished 
performance ;  the  style,  ho«ev«r, though  roogb. 
and  without  either  purity  or  elegance,  deserved 
the  commendation  of  Cicero  and  duintilian, 
who  jperceiTed  strongnys  oi^^m  and  perfcc- 
tioB  Avquently  bearning  diitragb  tlw  eloMfi  of 
the  terhnritv  nnd  iirnornnco  of  the  limes.  The 

Koet,  in  his  old  age,  retired  to  'i'arentom,  where 
ft  died  in  his  OOih  yeftt,  tbtol  181  years  b<-fore 


Christ.  Of  all  his  compositions,  about  437  scat- 
tered lines  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Latin  poets.  Cic.  de  Oral.  2,  ad  Her  en.  2,  c. 
Vn.—mrak  2,  ep.  1,  v.  SC.— QutiUt^  10,  c.  1. 

PsoARitTiM,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  not  behig 
elecled  in  the  number  of  ihe  3()0,  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedilicm,  &c.,  declared,  that  instead  of  being 
mortifieil,  he  reioiced  that  300  men  better  than 
himself  coald  be  fomd  in  Spnna.  Pk»L  in 
Lvc 

P.KTUfl,  CjBcoma  he  bnsbmd  of  Arria. 
vy.  Arrin, 

Pacapkatvo,  T.  m  sn«fent  Qredr  f^tiloso- 
pher,  wh'«e aire  unknown.  He  wrote  books 
tit  incudibilibus,  of  which  only  the  first  re- 
mninsi,  and  in  it  he  endeavours  to  explain  fabo- 
looa  aril  mvilmlojiical  traditions  by  historical 
fact.^.    The  best  edition  of  Palsephatus  is  that 

of  J.  Prid.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Lips.  17T3.  II. 

An  heroic  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  apoem  on 
the  crenium  of  the  world. 

PAi.*MF.r>Ks,a  rjrecinn  chief,  son  ofNanpHiis, 
king  of  Eubtrn,  by  Clymeoe.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Oreek  princes  who  were  gomif  to  the  Tro> 
jan  war,  to  brincr  Ulvsses  to  the  camp,  who,  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  expedition,  pretend- 
ed in^^anity ;  and  the  better  to  impom  upon  his 
friend^,  used  to  harness  difTerient  animals  to  a 
plongh,  and  sow  salt  instead  of  bnrlev  into  the 
f'lr  rows.  The  deceit  was  soon  p.  rrpi\-(w1  by 
Palamedet;  he  took  Telemachus,  whom  Pene- 
lope had  lately  brought  into  the  world,  and  put 
him  b'^ffiTc  the  plontrh  of  his  father.  Ulysses 
showed  that  he  was  not  in'sane  by  turning  the 
pJough  a  different  way.  not  to  hurt  hfa«  child. 
This  h  ivin'jbeen  discovered,  Ulys.seii  was  obli- 
ged to  .^ttcnd  the  Greek  princes  lo  the  war:  but 
tn  immortal  enmitv  arose  between  Ulysses  and 
ratamedes.  ThekingofltbMnreiobedtoinhie 


every  opportunity  to  distress  him ;  and  when  all 
his  exfwciaitoiui  were  imsirated,  he  had  thtt 
memiMssiu  bribe  mm  of  hie  eertuit,  «m1  to 

make  hnn  disja  hole  ii\  his  niaster's  tcM,  and 
there  cunceul  -a  large  »uui  ut  money.  Aller  ihk«, 
Ulysses  forged  a  letter  in  INtf>-giun  charaelnn^ 
which  king  Priam  was suppt'scd  to  havesenito 
Palamedes.  In  the  leUer,  the  1  rujan  king  seeni- 
ed  to  entreat  I  'aUunedestodeliver  into  his  hands 
the  Qreeian  arayyeocording  to  the  rnndiiio— 
wbidi  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  whett 
he  received  the  money.  1  his  forged  letter  was 
carried  by  means  of  UlyaBes  before  the  prmcee 
of  the  Grecian  army.  rtdaatedeawaaanHMB— 
ed,  and  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  innocence,  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  the  money 
that  was  discoveied  in  his  tent  served  only  lo 
corroborate  the  accosatioa.  HewasloBnd  guilty 
all  the  army,  and  stoned  to  death.  Horn  r  is 
silent  upon  the  miserable  death  of  Palamedcs; 
and  Pau.sanias  meoUons  that  it  had  been  report* 
ed  by  some,  that  Ulyawa  and  Diumedea  bad 
drowned  him  in  the  sea,  as  he  was  fishing:  on 
the  coast.  Philostratus,  who  mentions  the  tra- 
gical story  above  related,  adds  thai  Aehflles  and 
Ajax  burned  bis  body  with  great  pomp  on  the 
seashore,  and  that  the}'  raised  upon  it  a  small 
chapel,  where  sarrifices  were  regularlv  oflered 

by  the  inhahitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  waa  a 
learned  nen  as  wdi  as  a  seNKetr}  and,  aMMwA> 

ing  to  some,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cad> 
mus  b^'  the  addition  of  the  four  letters,  0,  ^, 
^,  during  the  Trojan  war.  To  him  also  ia  ai- 
iributed  the  invention  of  dice  and  backgammori*, 
and  it  is  sriid  he  was  the  first  who  regularly 
ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  who 
placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  ▼IgHanoe  and  aRenlien  bv  givingr  them  m 
watchword.  Hygin.  fab.  96,  'l05,  Aic—Apol- 
lod.  2,  &c.—DictfS  Cret.  2,  c.  lb.— Ovid.  AteL 
13,  V.  56  and  306.— Patu.  1,  c  31.— Jlfensl. 
1,  V.  205  — PAiM/r/ir  V.  10,  c.  %.—E*ripid.  in 
Pfumtss  — Martial.  13,  ep.  Ib.—PHn.  7,  c.  56. 

Pamua,  a  festival  celenrated  by  the  RomaM 
in  hoooarof  tbe  goddess  Pales.  Tbe  cerenxmy 
eonsfiSedfn framing heflpMofstraw,  and  in  leap- 
ins;  over  them.  No  sacrifices  were  oflrert  rl.  hat 
the  purifications  were  made  with  the  smoke  of 
horse's  blood,  and  with  the  ashes  of  a  ealf  dkat 
had  been  taken  from  the  hellv  of  his  mother 
after  it  had  been  sacrificed,  and  with  the  ashes 
of  beans.  The  mirifieation  of  the  flocks  was 
also  made  with  the  smoke  of  sulphur,  of  the 
olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rosemnry. 
OffcrinE^s  of  miM  cheese,  boiled  wine,  and  rnkcs 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  made  to  the  goddess. 
This  fiMtfval  was  observed  cm  die  She  oCApril, 
and  it  was  durinp  the  celebration  that  Rorniilaa 
first  began  to  build  hi.s  city.  Some  chll  thii 
festival  Parllia  qvtui  a  parimdo,  becanw  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  thediNnniiv  for  thr  fe- 
conditv  of  the  flocks*.  Ortrf.  Met.  14.  v.  774. 
—Fast.  4.  V.  ';^1.  A-r.  1,  R.  v.  257.— J^raaeH.  L 
el.  I,  r.  19.— TYAn/J^el.  5.  r.  87. 

Wtfirtiwa.  a  *Mnit1  plkR  of  tlie  ship  of 
JErtcn^  H  - Ml  "'nfo  the  sea  in  Ms  sl^ep_ 
was  three  days  exposed  to  the  tempests  and  the 
waves  of  the'ses.  and  at  last  came  safe  to  Ilia 
senshor**  near  Velia.  where  the  cruel  inhabit- 
ants of  th^  place  murdered  him  to  ottfain  his 
clothes.  Hishodv  was  left  Tmbnrted  on  the  aeft* 
shorsi  sndas,  acemdlat tfeUliiiligtai oTlte 
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iicieot  Roman<<,  no  person  was  suflered  to  cross 
the  Siygian  lake  belure  uae  hundred  years  were 
el3]>«ed  if  bis  remains  had  not  been  deeenUy 
buried,  we  find  Mnea&,  when  he  visited  the  in- 
fernal regions,  speaking  to  PaliDuru:^,  and  u>- 
MHing  hun  that,  thuu^'h  his  butics  were  deprived 
of  A  tuoenU,  vet  (be  nlaoe  wbere  bis  bod/  was 
exposed  shoald  sooa  be  edonMd  wkh  •  noatt- 
menl,  and  bear  his  name ;  and  accordingly  a 
promoniory  was  called  Palinurus,  now  Pali- 
%uro.     l  irg.  .Kn.  3,  V.  513,  1.  5,  v.  840,  Ac  1. 

V.  ^\.—  Ovid.  de  Hem.  577— Mlie.  9,C.4, 
—Strab.^Horai.  3,  od.  4,  v.  26. 

Pallaogs,  certain  virgins  of  illustrious  pa- 
mitH,  wbo  were  coosecnued  to  Jupiter  by  ibe 
Tbebeneof  Bflrpt  It  wee  required  Ibat  tbe^ 
should  pmstituie  themselves,  and  afterwards 
Ibev  were  permitted  to  marry.   Strab.  17. 

pMUlwau.    Vid.  Part  III. 

PALtADfus,  a  Greek  physician,  whose  treatise 
on  fevers  was  edited  bvo.  L.  Bal.  1745. 

Pai>las,  {aaUis,)  1.  a  son  of  kins  Evander, 
Mill  with  some  troops  to  assist  ^neaii.  He 
was  killed  by  Tumos,  the  king  of  the  Rutuli, 
after  he  had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  ene- 
my.   Virg.  Mn.  8,  v.  UM,  &c.  IL  One  of 

llie  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  He 
was  killed  by  Minerva,  who  covered  herself 
with  his  skin  ;  whence,  as  some  suppose,  she  is 

called  Pallas.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  li  III.  A 

freedmaa  of  Claudius,  famous  for  the  power 
and  the  riches  he  obtained.  He  advised  the 
emperor,  his  master,  lo  marry  Agrippina,  and 
to  adopt  ber  son  Nero  for  bis  stHxessor.  It  was 
bir  this  means  that  Nero  was  raited  to  the  throne 
TVero  forsrnt  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the 
crown.  Ue  ducarded  Pallas,  and  some  time 
iAer  caused  bim  to  be  pal  to  death,  that  he 
might  make  hi  m.-elf  master  of  his  grant  riebes, 
A-lD.6!.    Tacit.  12,  Ann.  c.  53. 

Pamphii.ls,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  age  of  Pbilip,  distiogaisbed  above 
hisrhralsby  a  superior  knowledge  of  Itteratiire. 
He  was  foimder  of  the  scho  il  for  painiins  ai  Si- 
cyoo,  and  he  made  a  law  which  was  observed 
not  only  in  Sicyon,  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  the  children  of  noble  and  dignified 
pcrs^ins  should  be  permitted  lo  learu  painting. 
Apelles  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Diog. 

PAMraoe.  a  Q  reek  poet,  siqipoeed  lo  bare  lived 
befbreHmod's  age. 

PAMPfrfi.A,  a  Greek  woman,  who  wrote  a 
Koeral  history  in  33  books,  in  Nero's  reign. 
This  histoiy,maeh  commended  fay  the  aneieaiM, 
is  lost. 

Pan-ctios,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  of  Rhmles, 
138  B.  C.  He  studied  at  Athens  for  some  time, 
of  which  he  refused  lo  become  a  citizen,  observ- 
ing, that  a  good  and  honest  man  ought  to  be 
.«aii>ficd  with  one  country.  He  came  to  Rome, 
where  h  -  reclamed  among  bis  pupils  Larlius 
and  Scipi )  the  seeond  Alneuras.  The  hitter 
he  attemiod  in  hi-<  expeditions  Tr»  the  inter- 
est of  their  countrymen  at  Home  the  Rhodians 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  prosperity  and 
the  immunities  which  they  for  some  time  enjoy- 
ed. Panaflins  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
man,  them--:  •■  mTw  bichcan  be  a-ioertained  from 
the  encomiums  which  Cicero  bestows  upon  it.  i 
Ck.in9jlte.4i1H»A.  Jb  4cad.  9^  e,  8,  dc  N. 

n,  %  c.  46.  11.  A  tyrant  of  l^mM  in  Si-  | 

oi^B.C.613.  PiAy^ak,^.  I 


PANATHCNiKi,  festivals  in  honour  of  MlBCm, 
the  |xurooes>>  ui  Albeiut.  Ttiey  were  tirstinstU 
tuied  by  Ericiiiheus  or  Orphean,  and  callec 
Alhrnrca  ;  but  'rhe»eu.«  afieruards  renewed 
ihtia,  and  caused  liiem  to  be  ceietJi  ated  and  ot>* 
served  by  all  the  tril>e.\  ur  Athens,  which  he  had 
untied  into  one,  and  iruin  which  reason  the  fes- 
tivals received  their  name.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  tlie  ^alne  as  the  Rniuan  ilumquatria, 
as  (bey  are  uUeu  called  by  tliat  inuiie  umuiij^  the 
Latins.  In  the  liri>t  year  of  the  institution 
they  were  observed  oiily  during  one  day,  biii  af- 
lerward.s  the  tune  was  prolonged.  Tiie  tcblivais 
were  two ;  the  great  PanalAemea,  (/uyoAe,) 
which  were  obaerved  eveiy  5th  year,  bMinning 
ont  he  99d  of  the  month  called  IkadmiSmim,  or  ' 
7th  of  July  ;  and  the  /'  .vs^r  P,i  'uilAt!n<ia,  -i./.  i,) 
which  were  kepi  every  3d  year,  or  rather  an- 
nuallv,  beginning  on  the  Slst  or  dOih  oif  the 
month  called  'lyim  i^'  lion,  correspond  in to  the 
5th  or  t>th  day  ot  itie  mouth  ul  May.  In  the 
lesser  festivals  there  were  three  gainer,  conduct* 
ed  by  ten  presidents  chosen  from  the  ten  tribes 
of  Athens,  who  continued  four  years  in  office. 
On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  tliere  was  a  race 
with  torches,  in  which  men  on  loiK,  and  after* 
wards  on  horseback,  contended.  The  eeeond 
combat  exhibited  atrial  of  strength  and  bodily 
dexteriiy.  The  la^  w  as  a  musical  contention, 
first  instituted  by  Pericles.  Phrynis  of  Mity* 
lene  was  the  first  who  obtained  the  victory  by 
playing  upon  the  harp.  There  were,  besides, 
ulher  (DiiMcal  instruments,  on  which  they  play- 
ed in  concert,  such  as  flutes,  &c  The  poets 
contended  in  lour  plays,  called  from  their  num- 
ber rrredX«y(ii.  The  last  of  these  was  a  satire. 
There  was  also  at  Sunium  an  imitation  of  a 
naval-fight.  Whoevw  obtained  the  victory  in 
any  of  these  frames  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel 
of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted  to  dispc^e  of  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased, and  u  was  unlaw- 
ful for  aiiy  other  pciaon  to  transport  that  coo^ 
modity.  The  conqneror  also  leeeived  a  crown 
of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  groves  of  Ad^ 
demus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called 
fio^iai,  from  i<»^i,  c/eo/A,  in  remembrance  offbt 
tragical  end  of  Hallirhotius,lhe  son  of  Neptune, 
who  cut  his  own  legs  when  he  attempted  to  cut 
down  the  olive  which  bad  ^ven  the  victory  to 
Mitmrra  in  preference  to  his  father,  when  tnese 
two  ddtieff  eontended  abom  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Some  suppose  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  f*oH,  a  jxiri,  because  these  olivet 
were  given  by  conir  ibui  ion  by  allsoeh  as  attend- 
ed at  the  festivals.  There  was  also  a  dance, 
called  Ptfrrkichia,  performed  by  young  boys  in 
armour,  in  imitation  of  Minerva,  whotbiMca- 
pi  es.Hed  her  triumph  over  the  vanqutshedTiian& 
Gladiators  were  also  introduced  when  Athens 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.  Durmi,'  the 
celebration,  no  {wrson  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  died  garments,  and  if  any  one  tiansgressed, 
be  was  punished  according  to  thf*  di-^^rction  of 
the  president  of  the  games.  AOer  these  (hin^ 
a  SMttptnoas  sacrifice  wa.<i  oflhred,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Athenian  borooghs  contributed 
an  OT,  ami  the  whole  was  concluded  by  an  en- 
trr'aintiifnt  f  n-  .nil  thf  company  with  the  flesh 
that  remained  from  the  sacrifice.  In  the  grea»> 
er  festlrala,  thesameffre*  and  eeremonieswerw 
asuallv  observed,  b»t  with  more  sole-nnity  and 
ce.  Othecs  were  also  added,  paitio<»» 
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Iwlf  tkcpii^f  .<?K"n,  In  whirh  Minerva's  sacred 
•prAot,  or  ganneiU,  was  carried.  This  gar- 
Mem  was  woven  by  m  setoct  niimber  ul  vir^oiii 
Oftllrd  (f  x<M«a<,  ihMi  ifY^,  writ.  Ttiey  were 
soperinteuded  by  iwo  of  rhe  •oorptp  u,  or  youag 
viiyms,  not  alxive  ^eveJDte«^n  yt'ar>  oi  age  nor 
under  eievcQi  wluMe  garuaeoui  were  wbiie,  and 
m  off  with  owMieiitti  of  noM.  Mioerra's  ptip- 


faj,  wmsof  a  white  colour,  wiilxun  ^Ift-ves,  ,i/uf 
cnbroidered  with  gold.  Upon  it  u  ercde^cnUHj 
die  MMevcneiits  of  tke  goddess,  particularly 
her  ridories  over  the  giaais.  l  he  exploiis  ul' 
Jupiter  and  the  other  ^ids  were  also  represent- 
ed ltu*a',  and  from  thai  circum.slancc  men  of 
4M>ttra|;«  and  bravery  are  said  to  beajiot  swW. 
WRhf  u»  be  potnnifeil  te  Minerva^  mcTM 
^naenL  In  the  procession  of  the  peplus  the 
following  ceremonies  were  observed.  In  the 
eermmicus^  without  the  city,UMBee«'asan  entrine 
buiktn  the  form  of  a  ship,  opoo  which  Miner- 
va's fanneni  was  hung  as  a  sail,  and  the  whole 
was  cof»duci€d,  not  by  beasc'^  as  some  have  sup- 
poocd,  b«tWs«b(^^       maciiMies,  to  tie 

the  citadel,  where  the  f^rpims  was  placed  upon 
Minerva's  stat«e,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
wovea  orWeweA  wMt  iowers,  which  wn  adl- 
ed  irXacif.  Persons  of  all  ages,  of  everv 
and  quality,  attended  the  procession,  which  was 
led  by  old  men  and  womeo,  earrytog  oiive 
braBcoes  iit  their  heads;  frooa  which  reason 
thejr  il^eie  edted  9«3^\ofofo*,  kmnrt  «/  grnn 
Umgkt.  Next  followed  men  of  Aill  age,  w  ith 
ahieUifi  aed  spears.  Tbev  were  attended  bv  the 
ptrmnt,  9K  ftreigiurs,  who  carried  snail  boats 
as  a  token  of  their  foreign  origin,  and  from  that 
account  ^were  called  ff»a0»f^..pvi,  botUrbtAnri. 
After  fhetn  came  the  women,  attended  by  the 
arivesePthefereigMn^  called  «V"if«f**tbeaittse 
^ftgf  eartiefl  wdkrfttt.  Next  to  these  came 
raea  crowded  with  millet,  and  .sinping 
\  to  (he  gedAeas,  and  after  them  followea 
-rirpins  tfT  (he  iMMeM  Aurtiet,  eelied 
»«»i7^f<M,  MdiMl4««ztvn,  because  they  carried 
haalEets,  in  which  werecertata  things  necessary 
fbr  IhMdebratif^,  with  whatever  leaalli  were 
tSto  MralsHe.  These  several  necessaries  were 
generwiv  in  the  pe«se»^on  of  the  chief  mana- 
ger of  the  ff-'^tirnl,  cnlkd  jr^(Or,„oo?,  who  dis- 
tribated  ihea  when  occasion  offered.  The  vir> 
II^M  wvre  atmied  bf  ihetai^ters  oTtheflM** 
eigners,  who  carried  Hmbreflas  and  little  seau, 
fVom  which  they  were  named  <ti^ii^«^i,  temi- 
^artim.  The  hovt,  eaUed  »u«t<i^imi,  aslt  my 
be  mppesed,  led  the  rear,  clothed  in  coats  gen- 
%raT)y  worn  at  processions.  The  nec«jB«aries 
Ihr  this  and  every  other  festival  were  prepared 
ih  a  poMichan ^erected  for  that  perpos^  be* 
Iwen  Ae  FfrfBan  gnte  eiiA  (he  teiinlw  er  Ce* 
res.  TTie  management  and  the  care  of  the  whole 
was  intmsted  to  the  Ko^o^»Xa«tf,  or  people  em- 
ployed in  seeing  the  ritesmd  ceremonies  prop- 
•erly  observed.  It  wa«i  also  n«iial  tns«*t  all  prison- 
ers at  liberty,  and  to  present  golden  crowns  to 
ench  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  coontry. 
fione  persona  were  atao  ehoaen  toeiog  some  of 
ffonei^  poems,  a  eoalom  which  was  first  in- 
twlaeed  oy  Hippnrchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus. 
H  was rfso  customary  in  this  festival,  and  every 
o(her  quinquennial  festival^to  pray  for  tlie  proft- 
perity  of  the  Platapans,  whose  services  had  neen 
«o  eoBspicaous  at  the  hattie  of  Marathon. 
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Plitt  in  THes—Pau*  imfk    MUm  Vl>JL% 

c  2.— ApoUod.  3,  c  14. 

PilWPA— 1>  —  of  Lycaoo,  who  assi:ited  the 
Trojanc  in  Ibeir  war  agaia^  the  Greekii.  Be 
went  to  the  arar  without  a  chariot,  and  there* 

fore  he  generally  fought  on  lou;.  He  broke  the 
j  truce  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  iJtt 
I  Oreeln  ead  Trojans,  and  wmnnlcd  Mendaas 

and  Diomedes,  and  showed  himself  brave  and 
I  UQusuaily  courageous.    He  was  at  la^i  kiiied 
by  Diuroedes ;  and  iEoeae,  arho  then  earrici 

him  in  hi.s  clmriot,  by  attempting  to  reveo^ 
his  death,  nearly  perished  by  the  ban«{  of  the 
t  il  r  ums  enemy.  /Jicitfs  i  'rel.  2,  v.  35. — HoMcr 
JL2  ukd 

Part  Id. 

PanimA)  a  fe^tlval  at  Athens,  established  by 
PandioMf  from  whom  it  received  ila  name,  or 
because  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  Jupiler, 
who  can  ra  Tavra  <!<^/i>(ir,  tiuftx  atui  tvm  ait 

Uings  as  he  pleaiies.  Some  suppose  llMt  jl 
ooacenied  ibe  aftooo,  became  ii  doea  mwrm 
«ti«i,  eieev  bueinitfy,  by  iboarinfr  itsdf  day 

and  night,  rather  than  the  sun,  which  never  ap- 
peara  but  m  the  day-lime.  It  was  celebrated 
after  Ibe  Dionyaia. 

PANOPioy,  a  Roman,  saved  from  death  by  the 
uncommon  fidelity  of  his  servant  "When  the 
as.sassins  came  to  murder  him,  as  tteing  pro- 
.scribed,  the  aervmnt  exchanged  clothes  with  bis 
master,  aad  let  htm  escape  l»y  a  baclr  door. 
He  afterwards  went  into  his  master's  bed,  and 
suffered  himsaelf  lo  be  Idlled,  as  if  Papopuai 
hintsdC    Fa/.  Mas. 

Pansa,  (C.  Vibios,^  a  Roman  cimsul,  who, 
with  A.  Uirtius,  pursued  the  murderers  of  J. 
Caesar,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
On  bis  deathbed,  lie  advised  young Octc  vius  to 
unite  his  intelest  with  that  of  Antony,  if  be 
wished  to  revenge  the  death  of  Julius  C3e.««r; 
aitd  frCTai  his  ftieadly  advice  soon  aAer  rose  the 
eddnSed  escoBd  tnmiTirBle.  Sosie  suppose 
that  Pansa  was  put  to  death  by  Octavius  him- 
self, or  through  nim,  by  the  physician  Grlicoa, 
who  poured  poison  into  the  wouds  of  hii  p> 
tient.  Pansa  and  Hiriius  were  the  two 
consuls  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief  ma- 
I  gisuates  of  Rome  wiih  full  po^er.  The  an- 
'  thori^  of  the  codsqIs  afterwards  dwindled  into 
a  shadow.  Psffffe.  %  e.  6. — Die.  OrM. 
THst.  3,  el.  h.—Ptut  ^  Avpian. 

Pantalbon,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  presided  at 
the  Olympie  games,  B.  C  661,  tiler  exclud!ng 
the  Eleans,  vn\o  on  that  aocoant  expunged  the 
Olympiad  from  the  Fasd,  and  called  it  the  21 
Anolympiad.  They  had  cal^,  for  the  same 
reasob,  ilieSthtlie  1st  Anolynpiad,  because  tkt 
PisKStts  pfeiMed. 

Pavthea,  the  wife  of  Abradate.s,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  refbsed  to  visrt 
her,  ncH  to  be  ensnared  bv  the  power  of  hef 
personal  charms.  She  killed  herself  on  the 
Dodv  of  her  hoslwind,  who  had  been  .slain  ia  a 
baide,A&  Fid.  Abrmdaln.  XnupJL  Cyro/.-e 
SuUbu. 

PanthoTdct,  a  patronymic  of  Enphorhns.  fh» 
son  of  Panthous.  Pythagoras  is  soineiirae* 
called  bv  that  name,  as  he  asserted  ihar  he 
Euphorbus  dnrin?  the  Trojan  war.    Ihrt^f  1, 
od.  aa  T,  10.— Ovid.  MU.       V,  161,-  A 
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Spartan  ^eral,  kIM  ft^MdM  tt  te- 
lle of  Taaagrm. 
Pimrlsn,  an  ■aeiait  Cheek,  wele  to  the 

historian  Herixlotus.  The  celebrated  Hercates 
In  one  of  his  poems,  and  the  lonians  in  another, 
•Bd  wa-s  univerMlly  esteemed.   Aiken.  3. 

Papia  Lkt,  de  perfgrinis,  by  Pnpius  tb?  tri- 
bune, A.  U.  C.  6H8,  which  required  thai  all 
MRinger?;  should  be  driven  away  from  Rome, 
it  was  aAerwards  coofirmed  and  exteofied  by 
tfie  Julian  \vw.  <  Another,  called  Ihtpia  Pop- 
pfra,  hecansc  it  was  enacted  by  the  tribunes 
M.  Papitts  Maiilas  and  Q.  Poppeeos  Secun- 
dum wiiohad  reeeived  cooMlar  power  frooi  the 
MMll  for  %\x  month*:  It  was  called  afierwRrds 
the  Julian  law.  Vtd.  Julia  lex  de  Maritandis 
trdinilms.  It  gare  the  patron  a  certain  ri^hi 
to  the  property  of  his  client,  if  he  had  left  a 
apectftM  sum  of  money,  or  if  he  had  not  three 
cnildren. 

PAPairat,  a  man  who  proclaimed  himaelf 
cnpeforMMwtfnM!  after  the  Gofdicna.  He  was 
)>ut  to  death. 

Papim,  an  early  Christian  writer,  who  first 
mtff^0uA  die  noetrine  of  the  Milenniam. 
There  iM  ffenainiifiMM  hiMiirieal  tagneats 

of  his. 

PAPinitM,  T.  a  Roman,  from  who-^e  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  a  ttecree  aras  made  which 
fiwha4e  aajr  peivon  to  bedeiahied  hi  Ihtten,  but 

onlv  for  a  crime  that  deserved  sach  atreatmeni, 
and  only  till  the  criminal  had  suffered  the  pun- 
iKhoMttt  which  the  laws  Erected.  Creditors 
nWt  had  a  ri^ht  to  arrest  the  goods  and  not  the 

person  of  their  debtors.    Liv.  8,  c.  28.  II. 

Carbo,  a  Roman  consul,  who  undertook  tl  r 
defence  of  Opimius,  who  was  accused  (rf*  con- 
demnini^  and  pnttin?  to  death  a  ntnnbef  of  eiti- 
zens  on  monni  Aventins,  without  the  formali- 
ties of  a  trial.    His  client  was  acouitted.  

in.  CHiT9or,  a  man  who  first  erected  a  sundial 
in  the  temple  of  dnirinus  at  Rome,  B.  C.  293 ; 
from  which  time  the  day*?  began  to  be  divided 

into  hours.  IV.  A  dictator,  who  ordered  his 

master  of  horse  to  be  put  to  death  because  he 
had  fhaght  and  conquered  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  without  his  consent.  The  people  in- 
terfered and  the  dietatorpardoned  him.  Cursor 
made  war  a^i^ahist  the  Sriifnes,  and  contiQefed ' 
them,  and  also  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 
His  great  severitv  displeased  the  people.  He 
floniMed  about  390  years  before  the  Christian 

era.    Liv.  9,  c.  14.  V.  one  of  Mis  family, 

snmamed  Praiext/itus,  from  an  action  of  hLs 
whilst  he  wore  the  praUxta,  a  certain  gown  for 
young  men.  His  father  of  Uie  same  name,  car- 
ried him  to  the  aenate-honse,  where  aflhirs  ofthe 
greatest  importance  were  then  in  debate  before 
the  senators.  The  mother  of  young  Papirius 
arished  to  know  what  had  paved  in  thesenate ; 
bnf  Papirius,  unwilling  to  oetmy  the  secrets  of 
that  august  assembly,  amused  the  mother  by 
telling  her  that  it  had  been  eoiutidered  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  republic 
to  eive  two  arfves  to  one  husband,  than  two 
husbands  to  one  wife.  The  mother  of  Papirins 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  .secret 
» the  ether  Roman  matrons,  and,  cm  the  mor- 
row, they  assembled  in  the  senate,  petitioning 
that  one  woman  might  have  two  hu.shonds,  ra- 
ther Ibm  one  htisband  two  wives.  The  ieoa- 
luia  were  noniihed  at  this  petitloD,  bar  yomf 


Papirius  unravelled  the  whcle  mymy«  mC 
IroiB  thai  tima  it  was  made  a  tew  arneM  the 
senators  that  no  young  ana  ihontd  for  Hw  lo- 

tiire  be  intrcnluced  into  the  senate-house,  except 
Papirius.  This  law  was  care^j  observed  all 
the  age  of  Augvatos,  who  pemhied  ekOdaneT 
all  a^es  to  bear  the  debates  of  the  senators 

Macrob.  Sat.  I,  c.  6.  VI.  Carbo,  a  friend  oi 

Cinna  and  Marina.  He  rfiaed  cabals  againat 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  and  was  at  last  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompiey,  after  he  had  rendered  him* 
self  odious  by  a  tyrannical  consulship, and  after 

he  had  been  praicribed  by  Sytta.  VIL  Ma- 

80^  a  eeMl,  who  eenqneiM  flardinia  and  CSeri» 
sica,  and  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  prov- 
ince. At  hi.s  return  to  Rome  he  reiused  • 
triumph,  upon  which  he  introduced  a  trhuifihal 
procession,  and  walked  with  his  victorious am^ 
to  the  canitol,  wearing  a  crown  of  mvrtle  on  hts 
head.  His  example  wa5  afterwaros  followed 
by  such  generals  as  were  refhssd  a  trtniajph  bf 
the  Roman  seerate.  IWL  JMhc  S,  e.  A— ~Th* 
family  of  the  Papirii  were  patrician,  and  loitf 
distinguished  for  its  service  to  the  statcHtt 
bore  the  different  surnames  of  Oooas,  Cmsor, 
MMt:iHanv$,  Ma$o,  Praiejiatus,  and  PaiMS, 
of  which  the  three  first  branches  became  the 
most  illustrious. 

PAnau  Lax,  by  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  C. 
<BI.  It  required  that,  rn  passing  or  rejecting 
laws  in  the  eamUia,  the  votes  should  be  ?iven 
on  tablets.— Another,  by  the  tribune  Papt- 
riwi,  wMeh  enacted  thatno person  should  eon* 
^ecrale  any  edifit'e,  place,  or  thin?,  xviihnnt  the 
eonscnt  or  permi.ssion  of  the  people.  Cie.  pro 
.  doma,  50.  Another,  A.  U.  C.  5^,  to  dimin- 
ish the  weight  and  increase  the  value  of  the 

Roman  as.  Another,  A.  IT.  C.  421,  to  give 

the  freedom  ofthe  city  to  the  citizens  of  Acerrs. 

Pappu  Lex  was  enacted  to  settle  Uie  ri^Ms 
of  husbends  and  wives  if  Aejr  had  no  diildieB. 

 Another,  by  which  a  person  less  than  89 

years  old  could  not  marry  another  of  60. 

PAnASTSTov,  a  tribmial  at  AAens,  where 
causes  of  inferior  cnn<«e<jaeiieeweie  tried  bgr  II 
judges.    Pans.  1,  c.  40. 

Parali-s,  I.  a  friend  of  Dion,  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  expelled  Dionysios,  II.  A  son  of 

Ferieles.  His  prematnre  deadi  wss  greatly  la- 
mented by  his  faiher  Ptut. 

Pare.mtai.ia,  a  festival  annuallv  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Tne  (Viends  and 
relations  of  the  decea.sed  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion, when  sacrifices  were  offered  and  ban- 
quets provided.  £neas  llnC  estabtfaAied  it. 
Ovid.  Fast.  3,  v.  544. 

PXris,  T.  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
TTernha,  nl<o  called  .AUrnnder.  He  was  des- 
tined, even  before  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin 
of  his  country ;  and  when  his  mother,  in  the 
first  month  nf  her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that 
she  should  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  set 
fire  to  her  palace,  the  soothsayers  foretold  the 
calamities  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
imprudence  of  her  future  son.  and  which  would 
end  in  the  de'^trm-i  11  n  of  Troy.  Prirsm,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  so  alarming  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Arehelaosto  destrajr  the  child  asseon 
as  born.  The  slnrc  did  not  destroy  him,  but 
was  satisfied  to  expose  him  on  mount  Ida,  where 
the  shepherds  of  the  piece  found  him,  and  edm 
tttaA  mm  as  their  own  son.  Some  aitrftuin 
531 
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At  preservaiion  c f  his  life,  before  he  was  found 
the  Kbepherd.s,  lo  the  motherly  tenderDess  ol 
•  she-bear  which  mickled  him.  Young  Buii, 
ihouirh educate  amongahepherdsand  peasants, ! 
gave  early  proul«  of  courage  and  intrepidity  ; ' 
and  from  his  care  in  prottrcung  the  llocks  of 
mount  Ida  agminsi  the  lajpocity  oC  the  wild 
beasts,  he  obtained  the  wnw  of  Alennder 
{helper  or  defcuicr).  He  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  the  shepherds,  and  his  graceful  rouDtenance 
•Odmaaly  deponaott  iMommended  him  loihe 
favour  of  CEnone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he 
married.  He  was  chosen  umpire  between  Ju- 
no. Minerva,  and  Venus;  and  appointed  ro  ud- 
Jnue  the  prize  of  beauty  to  the  iaiiest  of  the 
^odoasKs.  Thegoddesses  appeared  before  their 
judge,  and  each  tried,  by  promises  and  entrea- 
iies,  to  gain  the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  in- 
tWMtce  nis  judgment  Jono  promised  him  a 
kingdom ;  Minerva,  military  glon' ;  and  Venus, 
the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wile,  as 
OfidttziHMMesiL  ilv«M.17,v.lW:— 

Ihutquf  cum  regnum  ;  brlH  dnrct  alUr  lamtUm  ; 

Vyndandis  conjux,  i^rtia  dixit,  cris. 

AAer  he  had  heard  their  several  claims  antlpro- 
Bises,  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venoai  This 
decision  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Venus,  drew  upon 
tbe  judge  and  his  family  the  resenimeni  of  the 
twoothergoddessea.  Soon  after.  Priam  propos- 
■d  a  contest  among  his  sods  and  other  princes, 
■Bdjpvomised  to  reward  the  conqueror  with  one 
of  Ike  fiiu-st  bulls  of  mount  Ida.  His  t'mi.s>a- 
tioB  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  ii  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctant- 
ly yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  again  this  favourite  animal,  and  he 
went  to  Troy,  ami  entered  the  lisLs  of  the  com- 
batants. He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
applause,  and  obtained  the  victory  over  his  ri- 
val?;, Ncsior,  the  son  of  Nelens;  Cycnns,  son 
of  Neptune  \  PoUlfli,  Helenas,  and  £)eipbobu.s 
tons  of  Priam.  Re  also  obtained  a  superiority 
over  Hector  himself.  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  soon  discovered  that  he  ^**as  her  broth- 
er, and  as  such  she  introduced  him  to  her  fa- 
ther and  to  his  children.  Priam  acknowledged 
ParUashis  son,  forgetful  of  the  alarming  dream 
which  had  influencetl  him  to  meditate  his  death, 
and  all  jealoo^  ceased  among  the  brothers. 
Paris  did  not  long  snf&r  himmlf  to  remain  in- 
active; he  equipped  a  fleet,  as  if  willinir  to 
redeem  Hesione,  nls father's  sister,  whom  Her- 
coles  hadcarried  away.  He  visited  Spartn,  the 
residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect ; 
but  he  abused  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  and, 
while  the  bo^nd  was  ^isent  in  Crete,  Paris 
persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly 
to  Asia.  Upon  thus,  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  Menelau.s,  Vid.  Thoja.  Paris, 
neOBWhile,  who  had  refused  Helen  to  the  peti- 
tions and  embassies  of  the  Greeks,  armed  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  subject."',  to  oppose 
the  enemy:  but  the  surress  of  iho  war  wxs 
aeitber  hindered  nor  accelerated  bv  his  means. 
EEs  fbnght  with  tittle  coorsge,  ana  at  the  Tery 
afeht  of  Menrlau.s,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
^nre<J,  all  his  resolution  vanished,  and  he  re- 
tired (Vom  the  ftiont  of  the  armf,  where  he  walk- 
ed before  like  n  conqueror,  tn  a  combat  with 
Menelaus,  which  he  undertook  at  the  persua-. 


sion  of  his  brother  Hector,  Paris  mtot  have  pef^ 
ished,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  stolen  nim 
ftom  the  resentment  of  his  adversary.  He  nev- 
ertheless wotmded.  in  another  battle,  Macha- 
'  on,  Euryphilns,  and  Diomedes ;  and,  according 
to  some  opinions,  ke  killed  with  one  of  his  ar- 
rows the  great  Achilles.  Vid,  AckUUt,  Tbm 
deathof  Pariiisdiftrentljrrelnied:  amneaop* 
pose  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  of 
the  arrows  of  Philocietes,  which  bad  been  oooe 
in  the  possession  of  Hercules,  and  that  when 
he  found  himself  languid  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
feet  of  CEnone,  whom  he  had  basely  abandon- 
ed, and  who^  in  the  years  of  his  obscnrinr,  had 
ibrelold  him  thathe  woold  solieit  her  ummam 
in  his  dying  moments.  He  expired  before  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  CEnone,  and  the 
nymph,  still  mindful  of  their  former  loves^rew 
herself  ujxjn  his  body,  and  stabbed  herself  to 
the  heart.  Accordmg  to  some  authors,  Paris 
did  not  immediately  go  to  Troy  when  he  left 
the  PeloponnesuLbot  he  was  driTca  on  the  comtf 
of  Egypt,  whera  Proleas,  who  was  king  of  tho 
country,  detained  him,  and  when  he  heard  of  . 
the  violence  whiehbad  been  offered  to  the  kigtg 
of  Sparta,  be  kept  Helen  at  his  court  and  per- 
mitted Paris  to  retire.  Vid.  Helena.  Diekft 
Cret.  1,  3,  and  A  —ApoUad.  3,  c.  l^—Homtr, 
JL—Ovid.  Heroid.  5,  16,  and  17.— Qntni.  Oo- 
lai.  10,  V.  m^-ffonU.  od.  3.— Smt^.  m» 
Ipkig.—Hygin.  fab.  99  and  973. — VirgJKn.  1, 
SLC.—jElian.  V.  II  12,  c.  42.— Paw.  10,  c.  97. 
—  Cic  dt  Div^ljifCfrpkr.  4-  Tzelz.  tn  £jv€» 

 IL  A  oelebrated  player  at  Rome,  in  tao 

good  graces  of  the  emperor  NenH  ^  TWsl. 
Ann.  13,  c.  19,  dec. 

Parmenidrs,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis^ 
who  flourished  about  505  years  before  ChrisL 
He  was  son  of  Pyres  of  Elis,  and  the  pnpil  of  * 
Xenophanes,  or  of  Anaximander,  according  to 
some.  He  maintained  that  there  were  only  two 
elementa,  fire  and  the  earth;  and  he  taught  iImI 
the  first  generation  of  men  was  produced  from 
the  sun.  He  first  discovered  that  the  earth  was 
roood,  and  habitable  only  in  the  two  temperate 
zones,  and  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  centre 
of  the  unirerse,  in  a  fluid  lighter  than  air,  so 
that  all  bodies  left  to  themselves  fell  on  iLs  snr- 
fitce.  There  were,  as  he  supposed,  only  two 
aoitsof  philosophy ;  one  fonnded  on  reaaoo,  and 
the  other  on  opinion.  He  digested  this  unpop- 
ular system  in  verse,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments reanin.  Ditg. 

PARMBmo,  a  celebrated  general  in  thearmie« 
of  Alexander,  who  enjoyed  the  king's  confi- 
dence, and  was  more  attached  to  his  person  as 
a  man  than  as  a  monarch.  WhenJ>anii8,kiDf 
of  Persia,  ofihred  Alexander  all  the  eoaatnr 
which  lies  at  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  wkk 
his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  and  10,000 tal> 
ents  of  gold,  Parmeniotook  occasion  to  observe^ 
that  he  would  without  hesitation  accept  of  these 
conditions  if  he  were  Alexander.  So  would  i 
were  I  Parmenio,  replied  the  conqueror.  This 
friendship,  so  true  and  inriolable,  wa.n  sacrifi- 
ced to  a  moment  of  resentment  and  snspicion: 
and  Alexander,  who  had  too  c?serly  listenea 
to  a  li?ht,  and  perhaps  a  false,  sccusatioQ,  or- 
dered Parmenio  and  bis  son  to  be  pot  IQ  dentil, 
as  if  guilty  of  treason  a^ninsl  his  person.  F^ai^ 
meaio  was  in  the  TOih  year  of  his  I'fS^B.  O. 
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^BO.  He  died  in  the  greatest  popalaritj ;  and 
it  lias  been  judiciously  observed,  that  Parraenio 
obtained  many  rictories  wiihoui  Alexander, 
but  Alexander  not  one  widUNlt  Fumenio. 
Curt.  7j  6u:.^Plui  m  Alex. 

PAiira5Rus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  who,  at 
the'  l)e;\(l  of  a  colony,  b\nlt  a  tuwn  al  ihe  lout  of 
Ida,  which  was  abandoned  for  a  situation  nearer 
kis  native  city.   Slrak,  14. — Pmu.  7,  C  3. 

pARRiiASiua,  I.  a  famous  painter,  son  of  Eve- 
nor  of  EphcNUs,  in  the  a<^e  of  Zeuxis,  abuut  415 
years  belure  Cm  ist.  He  acquired  himself  grcai 
rq>atation  bv  his  pieces,  btu  by  none  more  Lhan 
ml  ia  whieb  h«  alle^ricany  represented  the 
people  of  Athens,  with  all  the  injustice,  the 
cleueDcy,  the  fickleness,  timidity,  the  arro- 
ijjguee,  and  ineonsialenc^,  which  so  eminently 
ehacacterized  tbmt celebrated  nation.  He  once 
«ilteml  the  lists  against  Zeuxis,  and  when  they 
had  produce*!  their  respective  pieces,  the  birds 
came  to  pieli  with  the  greateal  avidity  the 
frapes  whieh  Zeuxis  had  iMrfnted.  Immedi- 
ately Parrh;i-sius  exhibited  his  piece,  and  Zeu- 
Xw  said  revtove  your  curtain,  lAaitDemay  see  the 
pmimting.  The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
feeaxis  acknowledged  himself  conquered  by 
•zelaiming,  Zevxis  has  deceived  birds  bulPar- 
rhfisiux  has  deceitsed  Zeuxis  him.vlf.  Parrha- 
aius  gttw  so  vain  of  his  art,  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
callinsj  liimself  the  kin?  of  painters.  Plul.  in 
Tkes.  de  Poet.  aud.—Paus.  I,  c.  28.— «m.  35, 

w.  W.'-aM.  4,  od.  &  II.  A  son  of  Jopiler, 

or,  according  to  some,  of  Mxn,  by  •  Iiy»P*» 
called  Philonoinia. 

Paiitiievi.e  and  PARTHEmi,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  desperate  citizens  of  Sparta.  Duriiur  the 
war,  the  Spartans  were  afannt  mm 
their  city  for  the  space  often  years,  and  it  was 
unlawful  for  them  to  return,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  revisit  Spar- 
ta before  they  had  totally  subdued  Messenia. 
This  long  absence  alarmed  the  Lacedeemonian 
women,  as  well  as  the  magistrates.  TheSpar- 
laas  were  reminded  by  their  wives,  that  if  they 
cootiiitMd  hi  tbefr  resolacion,  the  ftaie  imNt  at 
last  decay  for  want  of  citizens;  and  when  they 
had  duly  cou.<iidered  this  embassy,  theyeropow- 
«Nd  all  the  jomg  men  in  the  araif,  who  had 
come  to  the  war  while  yet  under  age,  and  who 
dMrefbre  were  not  bound  by  the  oath,  to  return 
to  Sparta,  and,  by  a  familiar  and  promiscuons 
tMercoarse  with  all  the  anmarned  women  of 
the  Hale,  to  raise  a  fotore  gweration.  It  was 
Curied  into  execution,  and  the  children  that 
■prang  from  this  union  were  called  Parthenias, 
or  sons  »f  ir^gim,  (9aof)ti'',<.)  The  war  with 
Messenia  was  some  time  after  ended,  and  the 
fjpirtans  returned  victorious ;  but  the  cold  in- 
diff  r>^n(~e  with  whif-b  they  looketl  upon  the 
Parthenias  was  attended  with  serious  coose- 
^oenees.  They  joioM  with  the  Heloli,  and  H 
was  mutnally  agrecl  to  murder  all  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  and  to  seize  their  possessions.  This 
■lawaere  was  to  be  done  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  the  siimal  was  the  throwing  of  a  cap  in  the 
air.  The  whole,  however,  was  discovered 
»hroogh  the  diffidence  and  apprehensions  of  ihe 
Hetols;  jwd  when  the  pemie  had  anembled, 
dM  Pailhenin  diKovetciifl  that  d1  was  known, 
bv  thi»  voice  of  a  crier,  who  proclaimed  that  no 
shoold  thrownp  his  cap.  The  Partheais, 


though  apprehensive  of  pmiishment,  were  ndl 

visibly  treated  with  greater  severity ;  their  ca- 
lamitous condition  was  attentively  examined 
and  the  Spartans,  afraid  of  another  conspiracy, 
and  awed  by  their  numbers,  permitted  ihem  to 
sail  for  Italy,  with  Phalantns,  their  ringleader, 
at  their  head.  They  settled  in  Magna  Qrsecia, 
and  built  Tarenium,  about  707  years  before 
ChrisL  Justin.  3,  c.  b.—Stmk.  t.'—Pma.  fti 
Laeon.  Ac. — Pint,  in  Apopk. 

Parthcmius,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  romance 
d/:  Amotoriis  AfeeUmubmi  has  beat  edited 
13ma  MunL  l&L 

PAitwlTw,  a  PeMian  prhicesa,  wift  of  Oarint 
Ochus,  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnenon 
and  Cvrus  the  younger.  The  death  of  Cvra% 
at  die  battle  of  Cunaxa,  was  revenged  with  the 
grossest  barbarity,  and  Parysatis  sacrificed  to 
her  resentment  all  such  as  she  found  concerned 
in  his  fall.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife 
of  his  son  Artaxerx^  and  ordered  one  of  the 
etmtiehs  of  the  conn  to  he  flsyed  alive,  and  his 
skin  to  be  stretched  on  two  poles  before  her  eyes, 
j  because  he  had,  by  order  of  the  king,  cut  ofi'the 
hand  and  the  head  of  Cyns.  These  craelties 
offended  Artaxerxes,  and  he  ordered  his  mother 
to  be  confined  in  Babylon  ;  but  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled,  and  Parysatis  regained  all  her 
power  and  inflaence  till  ihe  time  of  her  deaUu 

PASsifesuB,  (Paulus,)  I.  a  Roman  knight, 
nephew  to  the  poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac 
compositions  he  imitated.  He  likewiie  at- 
tempted lyric  poetry,  and  with  success,  and 
chose  for  his  model  the  writings  of  Horace, 

Plin.  ep.  6  and  9.  II.  Crispus,  a  man  dis> 

tinguisbed  as  an  orator,  bat  more  as  the  hus- 
band of  Donitia  and  afterwards  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother,  &c.    Tadi  Ann.  6,  c  '20. 

PATEncduJs,  I.  a  Roman,  whose  dauj^hter, 
Sulpicia,  was  pronotinced  the  chastest  matron 

at  Rome.   Plin.  7,  c.  35.  IL  Velleins,  an 

historian.    Vid.  Velleius. 

PATtztTUKS,  one  of  the  Persian  Ma^i,  who 
raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  because  he  re- 
aemMed  flmerdia,  Uie  brother  of  Cambyses, 
Ac.    HerodM.  3,  c.  61. 

PATa6ct.us,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefsduring 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Menoctius  by  Sthenele, 
whom  some  called  Philomela.or  Polymela.  The 
accidental  murder  of  Clysonymus,  the  son  of 
Amphidamns,  in  the  tim  ■  of  liis  youth,  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  Opos,  where  bis  father  reigned. 
HeretirMtoAeeoiiftof  Pelens,  kingofPbihia, 
where  he  was  kindly  rereived,  and  where  he 
contracted  the  most  intimate  friendship  with 
Achilles,  the  monarch's  son.  When  his  friend 
refused  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle,  because 
he  had  been  offended  bv  Agamemnon,  Patro- 
clus  imitated  his  example,  and  bv  his  absence 
was  the  eanse  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Qreeka. 
Set  al  test  Westor  prevailed  on  hhn  to  letui  u  m 
the  war,  and  Achilles  permitted  him  to  appear 
in  his  armour.  The  valoor  of.Patroclns,  to- 
gether with  the  terror  whidi  Off  sight  of  the 
arms  of  Achilles  inspired,  soon  routed  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Trojans,  and  oblicred  thetn 
to  fly  within  their  walls  for  safety.  He  would 
have  broken  down  the  walls  of  the  city;  but 
Apollo,  who  had  fntemtedUaMlf  Ibrthe  Tro* 
jans,  placed  himself  to  oppoaelhem,  and  Hector, 
at  the  inHigation  of  *^|'^  disaotiated  frooi 
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Vis  chariot  to  attack  him.  txs.  he  attempted  to 
Mrip  UQC  of  the  TrujaDs  whom  he  hau  slain. 
The  engagenent  vu  obsiioaie,  but  at  last  Pa- 
trocluh  was  overpowered  by  the  valour  of  Hec- 
tor and  the  interpasition  of  Apollo.  His  arms 
became  the  pro|)erty  ul  the  coiK^Uf  ror, and  Hec- 
tor would  hare  severed  hm  head  from  his  bod^ 
had  not  Ajtz  aad  Meneltns  intervened.  His 
ho(]y  was  at  last  recovered,  and  carried  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  wbeie  Achilles  received  it  with 
the  bitterest  lamentations.  His  funeral  was  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  solemnity.  AehiUes 
sacrificed  near  the  burning  pile  twelve  young 
Trojans,  besides  four  of  iheir  huisLS  and  iwoof 
his  dogs  i  and  the  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
fy^iHfW"  of  (tanenl  games,  in  which  the  eoo- 
agtnm  were  liberally  rewarded  by  .Achilles. 
The  death  of  Pairocius,  a»  a  is  described  by 
Homer,  gate  rise  to  new  cveMa ;  Aehflki  for- 
got his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and 
entered  the  field  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his  friend, 
and  his  anger  was  gratified  only  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Hector,  who  had  more  powerfoUv  kindled 
bb  wrath  by  appearing  at  the  head  Of  the  Tn^ 
fan  armies  in  the  armour  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bodjr  of  Pairocius.  The  patronymic 
of  Adoridts  is  often  applied  to  Patroclus,  be- 
catjse  Actor  was  father  to  Mencetius.  Dutys 
Crtt.  4,  iLC—Hopur.  IL  9,  &c^ApoUod.  3,  c. 
13.-%^  fhb.97  andm-OauL  JM.  IS, 
V.373. 

Pavli,  the  fini  wife  of  die  cyiperor  Hdkv 

Sibalus.  She  was  daughter  of  the  prefect  of 
e  pretorian  guards.  The  emperor  divorced 
her.  and  Paola  retired  to  aoUtnde  and  oheeuity 
with  composure. 

Paulina,  I.  a  Roman  lady  who  mtrried  8a> 
turninu.*:,  a  c;nvernor  of  Syria,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emfieror  Tiberiuflb  Her  conjugal  peaoe  was 
diatorlnd,  and  rlolenoe  ««•  oieiiKl  to  her  Tir- 
toe  by  a  youn?  man  named  Mundu."*,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  who  had  caused  her  to 
come  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  mean.s  nf  the  priests 
of  the  goddess,  who  declared  that  AnubU  wish- 
ed tocommunicate  to  her  something  of  moment. 
Saturninus  complained  to  the  emperor  of  the 
violence  which  bad  been  offered  to  his  wife, 
aad  the.terapk  of  bis  was  overturned  and 

Mundu.'^ banished,  Sic.   Jnscph.  A  IS,  c.  4.  

II.  The  wife  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
attempted  to  kill  herself  when  Nero  hM  or- 
dered her  hu'ihand  to  die.  The  emperor,  bow- 
ever,  prevenieil  her,  and  she  lived  some  few 
day.s  after,  in  the  groM  mdiliehofy.  TWjt. 
ilm.  1&  c  63.  Ac. 

Pavuhos  FoMrama,  L  an  oflleer  tn  9010% 
reign,  who  had  the  command  of  the  German 
armies,  and  finished  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusas  had  besrun  63  years 
before.  Thcit.  Ann.  13,  c.  iZ.—SueUmuu. 
——II.  A  Roman  general,  the  first  who  crossed 
mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  wrote  a  history 
oflhiaejTOfditien  in  Africa,  whtah  is  lost  Pau- 
liima  also  distlagniihed  himelf  in  Britain,  Ac. 
He  followed  the  amaofOtboagaiiiBtYileMiBs. 

PUn.  5,  c.  1. 
Vkmx*  .£mtmcs,  I.  a  Roaea,  aod  of  the 

./Emylius  who  fell  at  Cannap,  was  rclebrated  for 
hi.s  victories,  and  received  ihc  .surname  of  Mac*- 
daniats  from  his  cooouest  of  Macedonia.  In 
his  first  e<)nsabhip  bis  arms  were  directed 
— '"^  ibe  Lifunans.  whom  be  totally  anb- 

m 


jeeted.  His  applications  for  a  second  ooas«h> 
ship  proved  abortive  ;  but  when  Perfteu>,  ttio 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  war  a  atnsC 
Rome,  the  abilities  of  Paulus  were  reasembered, 
and  he  was  honoured  withtheeoosulshipaboat 
the  GOtli  year  of  his  age.    After  this  appomt- 
jueiu  he  behaved  with  uncommon  vigour, 
aoon  a  geneial  engagemem  was  fongfai 
Pydna.   The  Romans  obtained  the  viccoffT, 
and  Perseus  saw  himself  deserted  by  all  bis  sub- 
jects.  In  two  days  the  conqueror  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Macedonia,  and  soon  aAer  ihe 
fugitive  monarch  was  brought  into  his  presence. 
Paulus  did  not  exult  over  his  fallen  enemy;  bat 
when  he  had  gently  rebuked  him  for  bis  lemeg 
ity  in  aifapkiag  the  Ronmaa,  be  bad  addwaaai 
himself  in  a  pathetic  .v^peech  to  the  officers  of  bis 
army  who  surrounded  him,  and  leelingly  eD« 
larged  on  the  instability  of  fortune  and  vi> 
dssitude  of  all  human  anairs.   When  be  had 
finally  settled  the  government  of  Macedonia 
with  ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  and  aAer 
be  had  sacked  70  cities  of  £piruS|  and  divadad 
Ibe  booty  among  bia  aoMiers,  Panlaa  wtaniiid 
to  Italy.    He  was  received  with  the  usual  ac« 
clamaiions,  and  though  some  of  the  sediLiona 
.soldiers  attempted  to  prevent  his  tiiaapfaal  entry 
into  the  caniioL  yet  three  days  were  anpointrd 
to  exhibit  we  miils  of  his  victories.  Pen»eus, 
with  his  wretched  family,  adorned  the  triaDn|»b 
of  the  caoqueror}  and  as  they  were  drafscd 
through  the  streets,  before  the  ebarkt  of  PaaliiB, 
they  drew  tears  of  compassion  from  the  people. 
The  riches  which  the  Romans  derived  from  this 
conquest  were  immense,  and  the  people  were 
freed  from  all  taxes  till  the  consuttnip  of  Hir* 
tios  and  Pansa;  but  while  every  one  of  the  cit- 
isens  received  somebeneAt  from  the  victories  oi 
Psulusitbeooaqaeror  himself  was  poor,  < 
propri^ed  for  lus  owa  nee  MlhiBfr  ofti 
donian  treastires  except  the  libraiy  of  Per 
In  the  office  of  censor,  to  which  be  was  after- 
wards elected,  Panics  behaved  with  the  gnmi'mt 
moderation,  and  at  hb  death,  which  happened 
about  168  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  their  very  enemies  c<m> 
fessed,  bf  tbeii  lamentatioaa,  the  ksa  which 
they  had  aastaiaed.  BebadaMniedPapina, 
by  whom  be  bad  two  sons,  one  of  which  waa 
adopted  by  the  family  of  Maximos,  aod  Iba 
other  in  that  of  8eipb  AlHeaaos.  Hebadalaa 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  soa  o. 
Cato,  and  the  other  JEhua  Tubero.   He  afler- 
wardis  divorced  Papiria;  and  when  his  friends 
wiabed  to  reprobate  bia  ooadaet  in  doinc  aob  bf 
observing  that  die  was  yaaa^  aad  baadaoaM^ 
and  that  she  had  made  him  father  of  a  flaa 
family,  Paulus  replied,  that  the  shoe  which  %m 
then  wore  was  new  and  well-made,  bat  that  ba 
was  ohliped  to  leave  it  off,  though  no  one  hut 
himself,  a.s  he  .said,  knew  where  it  pincbe«l  him. 
He  married  a  second  wife,  by  wbon  he  had  two 
sons,  whoae  sodden  death  exhibited  to  the  SU^ 
mans,  in  the  aiost  engaging  view,  their  father^ 
philotiophy  and  stoicism.    The  elder  of  thesa 
sons  died  fve  days  before  Panlns  triumphed 
over  Peiacaa,  aadTthe  other,  three  days  aftet  the 
public  proc#»ssion.    This  domestic  calamity  did 
not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  conqueror;  f€i 
before  he  retired  to  a  private  station,  he  ba« 
rangncd  the  people,  aid  ia  mentioning  the  a^ 
VPOt*  bil  tesilf,  be  expiaavd 
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his  wish  that  e?ery  evil  might  be  averted  from 
ibe  republic  by  the  sacrifice  ol  ihe  dumestic 
pro^pcriiy  of  an  iDdividual.   Plui.  in  vUa. — 

Liv.  43,  44,  &.C. — Justin  33,  c.  1,  &c.  II., 

Maximu-s.  I'ld.  JiJaximusI-'uMiiLS.  III.  ^Egi- , 

neia,  a  Greek  physician,  w^use  work  was  ed- 
ited tmtd  Aid.  UA,  1688.  lY.  L.  iSinylitts.  a 

consul,  who,  when  opposed  to  Annibnl  in  huy, 
checked  the  ra.5hDess  of  his  colleague  Varro, 
aad  recoinmeaded  an  imitation  of  the  conduct 
flf  thegreat  Fabius,  by  harassing  and  not  ftciog 
tlie  erirmv  in  the  field.  His  advice  was  reject- 
ed, aiui  ihc  bottle  of  CaDDS!,  so  gloriuiLs  lo  Aa- 
uibal,  and  so  fatal  to  Rome,  soon  followed. 
Paulus  was  wounded;  but  when  he  might  have 
escaped  from  the  slaughter,  by  accepting  a  horse 
generously  offered  by  one  uf  his  officers,  he 
oiadained  to  fly,  and  perished  by  the  darts  of - 
Iht  enemy.  Hvrmi.  od.  IS,  38.— Ltv.  flS,  e  39. 

P  ir-  ANUss  f.  a  spartan  general,  who  greatly 
signalized  himsellat  the  bauleof  Platoeaagaiubi 
the  Persians ;  bntthektnghtiiMBof  his  behav- 
iour created  him  many  enemies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians .soon  obtained  a  superiority  inr  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Pausania.s  was  dis'sriti'-fied  with  his 
countryoieo,  and  he  offered  to  betray  Greece  to 
tbe  Pmiaw,  if  be  reeeiTedin  narriog e,  as  the 
reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  daughter  of  their 
BMUiarch.  His  intrigues  were  discorered  by 
iBcnna  of  a  youth,  who  was  intrusted  with  his 
letters  to  Persia,  and  who  refused  to  po,  on  the 
re<;pllec(ioa  that  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
that  ofiice  before  had  never  returned.  The 
letters  were  given  lo  ibe  Ejphori  of  Snuta,  and 
the  per  My  of  Patoaniaa  laid  open.  He«afor 
safety  to  a  temple  of  Minerva,  an  !  tic  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  screened  him  from  the  violence 
or  his  pursuers,  the  sacred  building  was  sor- 
r(iTin'1"d  ^virh  hrnp^  nfstnnes,  the  first  of  which 
wascarrii'il  ilicrL'  byuic  indignant  mother  of  the 
onhappy  m;in.  He  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
temple,  and  died  about  471  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  was  a  festival  and  solemn 
games  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  only 
icedwm  Spartans  contended.  There  was  alto 
•tt  ention  apokn  in  Us  praise,  in  which  his 
actions  were  celebrated,  particularly  the  battle 
of  Plataea  and  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  C.  Pitp. 
M  vHi.—PliU.  in  Arid.  4>  1\em.—Berodot. 

9.  II.  Another,  at  the  court  of  King  Philip. 

He  was  grossly  and  nnnatiirallv  abased  by  At- 
tains, .,ne  of  the  friends  of  Philip,  and  when  he 
«)n)plaiDed  of  the  iajiiriee  he  had  received,  the 
king  in  some  me— nre  disrrffarded  lus  TaOMni- 
w'rmces.  Thisincensr-d  PntT^nnias;  he  resolved 
to  revenge  himself,  and  stabi)ed  Philip  as  he  en- 
tered ft  public  theatre.  AAer  dkisbloody  act  ion 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  to  his  chariot, 
which  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  city, 
but  he  was  stopped  accidentally  by  the  twig  of 
a  vine,  and  Ml  down.  Attalna,  Perdiccaa,  and 
eiAer  fHendA  of  Philip,  who  {mrMBied  him,  im- 
rnedi  ir-'lv  fell  upon  him  and  df<pntrhpi1  him. 
Some  support  that  Pau^uiias  committed  this 
Wir^r  at  the  in^igntion  of  Olympias,  the  wife 
of  Philip,  and  of  her  "^nn  Alexander.  Diod,\B. 

'Justin.  9. — Plut.  j»  Apoph^  III.  A  cele- 

V'aie  I  r  uor  and  histoHen.who settled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  170,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced 
a^.   He  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  in  ten 


bfink'^,  in  thi"  Tunir  ilinlect,  in  "w'hii''li  h»'  i.^vrs, 

With  greet  preciaioa  and  geqgra^ical  know- 


ledge, an  account  uf'the  siuiuiion  ufitsdidereni 
cities,  their  aniiquuies,  uad  liic  acverai  curica* 
iliea  which  they  contained.  He  has  alaoinleN 
woven  mythology  in  hi>  hi^rical  ai  contti.und 
introduced  many  fabulous  traditium  and  super 
stitious  stories.  In  each  book  the  author  treats 
of  a  separate  country,  such  us  Attica,  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  Elis,  fte.  Some  suppose  that  he  gave 
a  similar  description  of  Phccuicia  and  Syria. 
There  was  another  Pau&anias,  a  native  of  Caesa* 
rea  in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  some  declanift> 
tioDs,  and  who  is  oilen  confounded  with  the  his* 
torian  of  that  name.  The  liest  ediuun  uf  Paik* 
sanias  is  that  of  Khunius,  fol.  Ldps.  1G96.— * 
IV.  A  king  of  Sparta,  of  ibe  family  of  the  Eu- 
rysthenidae,  who  died  307  B.  C,  aAer  a  reign  of 
14  years. 

PAinus,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  the  first  who 
midentood  how  to  apply  colours  to  wood  or 

ivory  by  means  of  fire.  He  made  a  beautiful 
pauiiiag  uf  bis  mistress.  Glycere,  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  sitting  on  tne  ground  and  makisf 
garlands  with  flowers,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  picture,  which  was  bought  aderwards 
by  Lucullus  fur  two  lalenLs,  received  the  name 
of  SUfkaiufiocoii.  Some  lime  after  the  deaiii 
of  Pansias,  (he  Sjeyoniana  were  obliged  to  part 
with  the  pictures  thf'v  posses.'-ed  todeliver  tl  rm- 
seh'es  from  an  enormous  debt,  and  M.  Scaurus, 
the  Roman,  bought  them  all,  in  which  were 
those  of  Pausin^;,  to  aditrn  the  theatre,  which 
had  been  buiii  during  bis  edilesliip.  Pausias 
lived  atnnl  380  ymtimSan  ChxkL  PIm.  db, 
clI. 

Panira  Bljbmts,  T.  a  Roman,  aecnsed  the 
people  of  Cyrene  of  plun  Icrint^  ihe  temple  ol 
iEsculapius.   He  was  condemned  under  Nero, 

Ac.    lyuU.  Ann.  14,  e.  1ft  H.  A  nephew 

of  Julius  C«esar,  who  commanded  one  of  his 
Irpions  in  Gaul,  &c.  III.  Pc^icola,  a  law- 
yer in  the  age  of  Horace.  His  father  was  one 
of  J.  Caesar's  heirs,  and  became  anaiMl  WMlli 
Augustus,  after  Pansa's  death. 

Pei-asoi.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Pkleus.    Vid.  Part  UL 

PaAptix,  a  teivttl  obaerved  bf  the  people 
of  Elis  in  honour  of  Pelop^  It  was  kept  {• 
imitation  ot  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pe- 
lope  in  a  trench,  as  it  was  u.snal,*when  the 
manes  and  the  inferMl  goda  wwe  tbe  ufajeeii 
of  worship. 

PELOPiPAS,  a  celebrated  gen'.'i  ;\l  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Hippocloa.  He  was  descended  of  an 
ilknirioiM  liunily,  and  w«s  remarkpUn  tar  hk 
immense  posse'^sions,  whirh  he  bestowed  with 
preat  liberality  to  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
Many  were  the  objects  of  his  ^ene^osity;  but 
when  Epaminondas  had  refused  to  accept  hia 
presents,  Pelopidas  disregarded  all  his  wealth 
and  preferre<l  before  it  [he  cnjuyment  of  hit 
fiioid^s  coftversatiott  and  of  his  poverty.  Froia 
fheir  fHenMiipnd  intcreoarce  tbe  Tbrtnna 
derived  the  mo'^t  cnn^iilf mMe  advantages.  No 
sooner  had  the  intere.si  of  8parta  prevailed  al 
Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  been  ban  i«:hpH  from  thecitv,  than 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the  ex- 
iles, resolved  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
slaverv.  His  plan  was  botd  and  amnated,  and 
his  deliberations  were  slow.  Meanwhile  Rp«* 
minandas,  who  hnd  W-rn  IrH  hy  the  lyran'.';  at 

Theb^  aa  being  in  appearaace  a  worthlena.aad 
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n  ignificant  philoeiopber,  animated  the  youths 
ot  ibe  cii> ,  and  at  la.st  Ptiopidas,  with  eJevcn 
of  h»  «ssiciate!i,  entered  TbcliM,  and  easily 
massacred  the  f  riends  of  rlie  tyranny,  and  Ireed 
the  couniiv  lioin  lureign  »nai>tejs.    Alter  this  ; 
siicifs>Jul  fntcrpri&e,Pelopidas  wasunaiiimou>- 
Ij  placed  at  the  bead  oC  the  goverement }  and  so  i 
eoofideot  were  the  Tbebuu  of  his  ablliiies  as  a  ' 
generaland  a  mat'isiriiio,  that  tht^y;>ii -t  ( ■^^'-ivf-ly 
re-eleeted  hjni  i'd  iinoes  to  fill  the  honourabk- 
uAce  nl'  governor  of  Bteoiia.  Epaminondas  j 
shared  with  him  ihr  sovereign  power,  nnd  it 
was  to  tht'ir  valour  and  prudence  thai  Uie  Tiic- 1 
bans  were  indebted  for  a  celebrated  vicicry  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.   In  a  war  which  Thebes  j 
earried  on  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phem,  j 
Pelopidas  was  appointed  cutijiriander ;  but  hjs 
imprudence  in  trusting  himself  uoanned  into 
the  eneroy^  camp  nearly  proved  filial  to  him. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,'  but  Enaminondas  re- 
stored himtoliberty.  TheDerfidy  of  Alexander 
ivritoted  hjm,and  he  was  killed,  bravely  fighting 
in  a  celebrated  battle  in  which  his  troops  ol^ 
tained  the  victory,  B.  C.  364  vears.  Pelopidas 
is  admired  for  hi>  valour,  as  lie  never  etiiraged 
an  enemy  wiihoat  obtaining  the  advantage.  It 
km  been  justly  obaemd,  that  with  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondns  the  glnrr  nnr{  ihc  independ- 
ence  of  the  Thebans  rose  and  set.   PliU.  «f 
C.  J^ep.  m  vil^Xhitph.  BUk  G.—Ditd.  16 — 

PBLfiroNNEsiACiM  BEt.t.tM,  a  Celebrated 
war,  which  continued  for  27  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus 
with  their  napaetiveaHiea.  The  eireoimtances 
which  gnve  birth  to  this  memoraM<«  wnr  nr  ' 
ijiese:  the  power  of  Athens,  under  the  prudent 
and  Tijiparous  administration  of  Pericles,  was  al- 
ready extended  over  Greece,  nnd  it  had  procu- 
red itself  many  admirers  and  more  enemies, 
when  the  Corcyreans,  who  had  been  planted  by 
a  Cornlhian  colony,  refuse  to  pay  to  their 
ibimders  those  marks  of  respect  and  reverence 
which,  among  the  Grrr  k  ,  <  very  colony  was 
obliged  to  pay  to  its  mother-country.  The  Co- 
rinthians wished  to  punish  tbatMttfidelity ;  and 
whrn  ih.-^  prople  of  EpidnmiT?!,  n  ponKirJernMe 
town  on  ihp  Adriatic,  had  been  invaded  by  !M»inc 
of  the  barbarians  of  Illy ric urn,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth gladly  granted  to  the  Epidamnians  that 
assistance  which  had  in  vain  been  solicited  fW)m 
the  C(>F(  ^•^f  aii'i,  [heir  founders  nnd  thcirpatron';. 
The  Corqrreans  were  offended  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Oorintli  in  the  aftlrs  of  tb<»ir  eolcny ; 
they  manned  a  fleet,  nnd  obtained  n  victnrv  over 
the  Corinthian  vessels  which  had  assisted  the 
EpidansitBs.  The  subseqaenr  eondnet  of  the 
Corcyreans,  nnd  their  insolence  to  some  of  the 
Elians  who  hnd  fumi<5hed  a  few  ships  to  the 
Corinth jan«,  provoked  the  Peloponnestans,  and 
die  discontent  became  fteneral..  Tlie  lAciedae- 
iiMRiiana,  who  had  Viwif  bphrtd  wftli  eoweerii  and 
with  Jealousy  the  nmhiiions  power  of  fh'^  Athe- 
nians, detenrnined  to  support  the  cau«e  of  the 
Cbrinthiana.  However,  before  ttirr  proeeedeii 
to  hostilities,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Afhrri'^  to 
represent  thedansr^r  of  entering  into  a  war  with 
the  most  powerfb!  and  flourishing  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  the  answer  which  was  re- 
tirmed  to  the  Snartans,  was  taken  as  a  decla ra- 
tion r<f  wnr     Tlu'  ^^firt rtn r;':  v;f-r*-  "-Tipportcf!  bv 

All  the  repohUes  of  the  Pelopoonesna,  except 


Argus  and  pan  of  Achaia,  beiides  the  pe*)p}eof 
Megara,  Bauua,  PJioti.-*,  Lotu-s,  Leucos,  Ann 
hr^cia,  and  Anacionum.  The  Piatcans,  the 
Lesbiun'?,  Canaits,  Chians,  Mes;«;n)Rn«i,  Acar- 
naiuai)-,  Zacynihians,  (,'orcyreans,Dot  ians,  and 
Thraciaiis,  w.-rcihe  iVn  tids  of  the  Aihenjans, 
with  all  the  Cyolades,  except  Enbcea,  Samoa, 
Melns,  and  'I  bera.  The  fincbtow  hart  already 
U  t  n  Mniclr.  May  7,  B.  C.  431,  by  an  iiuoinj'l 
of  the  UODoiianii  to  surprise  Plata>a ;  and  there* 
fore  Arebidamns  king  ofSpatta,  who  had  ia 
vain  recommended  moderation  to  the  allies  en- 
tered Attica,  at  the  head  c>f  ;m  arniy  ot  t>U,UOO 
men,  and  laid  wnNii-  the  count ly  by  fire  and 
sword.  Pericles,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
government,  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  them  in 
the  field  ;  but  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fiftysliipw 
i«t  sail  without  delay,  to  ravage  the  coast  of 
the  Pdopoanesss.  Megara  was  also  depopn- 
lated  by  an  ormy  of  ^M.OOO  mcTi  and  tlie  cam- 
paign ofthc  firsl  year  of  the  war  U'a!>  (jMiiclnded 
m  celeiiratinj,',  with  the  most  solemn  pomp,  the 
funerals  of  such  as  had  nobly  fallen  in  battle. 
The  fcdiowing  year  was  remarkable  for  a  pes- 
tilence which  raged  in  Athens,  and  w  hich  do- 
strored  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
pubne  calamity  was  stitl  heiglitened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Peloponnesian  army  on  the  Ix^r- 
ders  of  Attica,  and  by  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  the  Athenians  against  Epidaurus  and 
in  Thrace.  The  pestilence  which  had  carried 
away  so  many  of  the  Athenians  proved  al.so 
fatal  to  Pericles,  and  he  died  about  two  years 
and  six  months  afler  the  oomaiencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  fMlowing  years  did 
rj'ii  L'ivi:  ri'-L'  fo  doci'-ivp  r'vt'nrs.  -.  but, some  time 
aller,  Demostheties,  the  Athenian  general,  inva- 
ded ,£lolit,  where  his  arms  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  siic<*f*s«.  He  also  foriifir^  Pylosin 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  gained  mnny  advan- 
tages over  the  confederates,  that  they  sued  for 
peace,  which  the  insolence  of  Athens  refused. 
The  fortune  of  war  soon  afler  changed,  and 
the  Lncpflnpmoninn*-.  under  the  pnulrnt  coniliict 
of  Brastdas,  made  themselves  masters  of  many 
valuable  piscea  in  Thrace.  But  this  viiAnrions 
prosrress  was  coon  vtopped  by  the  death  of  their 
general,  and  that  of  Cleon,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander; and  the  pacific  disposition  of  Nieiai^ 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  Athens,  made  orer- 
tures  of  peace  and  universal  tranquilliiv.  Plis- 
(oannx,  the  kin?  of  ibe  Spartans,  wished  them 
to  be  accepted ;  but  the  intrigoes  of  the  Corin- 
thianspretentedthedifwontitRimlion  of  the  war, 
and  therefore  hosiilitJrsbegnn  anew.  But  while 
war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  engaged 
in  a  new  expedition :  they  yielded  to  ihf  per- 
.suasivc  eloqtience  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  nnd 
the  ambitious  views  of  Alcibiades,  and  sent  a 
fleet  of  90  shipa  to  aasirt  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  trrannfeal  power  of  STreense,  B. 
C.  S\  '■n'-ii^-''  irnplored  the  assi'^lrinc^  ol 

Corinth,  and  Gvlippus  was  sent  to  direct  her 
operations,  and  to  defend  beragainst  the  power 
of  h  rrirm  Afler  s  campaigTi  of  two  rears 
of  bloodshed,  the  fleets  of  Athens  were  totally 
mined,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  survived  the 
destrnetive  siege  made  prisoners  of  war.  Al- 
cibiades, who  had  been  treated  with  cruelty  bf 
his  ronn'rvmfn,  nri'l  "^ho  hnd  for  r'^m'-  timO 

resided  in  ^fta,  and  directed  htr  ivUtarf 
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operations,  now  exerted  hitnself  to  defeat  the , 

desi:;n<  of  the  coiife J-.-rau-.^,  'ly  iii'iuciiig  Uic 
Pcrsiaus  lo  espouse  ide  cause  ot  iiis  cuuuiry. 
The  Athenians-  sooa  after  ubiaiued  a  uaval  vic- 
tory, ynJ  ihe  Peloponnesmii  fleet  was  ilelcafed 
Ly  Alcibiadcs.  The  Alheiiiaiis  beheld  with, 
rapture  ihe  .success  ol'  t  .eir  arms:  bui  whea 
tbeir  ^et,iAllieabsert  ;e  arAlcibiades,  had  beeo 
defeated  and  destroyed,  near  Andros,  by  Lysan- 
de:,  ihe  L:i(:ei1.tinijniuii  admiral,  ihcy  siiuwcd 
ihcir  discuuieoi  aad  murti^caiioa  by  eagerly 
Usteningco  the  ftecusatioas  which  were  brought 
against  their  naval  leader,  to  whom  iheygraie 
folly  had  acknowledged  liieiu.%clves  ludebied 
for  their  former  victories  Alcibiades  was  dis- 
graced in  the  public  assembly,  and  ten  com- 
manders were  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
manii^enienl  of  the  republic.  This  clian^'e  of 
admirals,  and  the  appoiauueot  of  CalUcraudas 
to  Jracceed  Lysander,  vhow  oflke  bad  expired 
^■^.th  tho  year,  produced  new  uperatioas.  The 
Athcuiaa.s  ht^eU  out  a  fleet,  ana  the  two  nations 
decided  their  superiority  near  Ar^inusse,  io  a 
naval  battle  Callicrnlidas  \vn<  killei!,  aridlhe 
LacedEem»inians  cunqtiered;  but  liie  rejoicings 
whti'li  tlie  ititelli^'fiict"  uf  this  victory  occasioned 
were  sounioopped,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
WTteka  of  Kome  of  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
Athen  ian?,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  not 
oeen  saved  from  the  .sea.  The  admirals  were 
•ecused  in  the  tumaltoous  assembly,  and  im- 
mediately condemned.  Lysander  wns  n^'ain 
placed  at  the  hea<l  of  the  Peloponnc.~>.<i:i  lui  ces, 
mstead  of  Cteonicus,  who  bad  succeeded  to 
(be  rommand  at  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 
The  mperiority  of  the  Athenians  over  that  of 
'he  Peloponnesian- .  r n  lered  the  former  in so- 
Jent,  proud,  and  n^ligent ;  and  when  they  had 
jnprudenily  fontftken  their  shi|M  to  indulge 
their  indolence,  or  pursue  their  amusements  on 
ihe  seashore  at  Agospotamus,  Lysander  at- 
tacked their  fleet,  and  his  victory  was  coinplete. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  only  nine  es- 
caped ;  eight  of  which  fled,  under  the  command 
•jf  Conon,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  other 
carried  to  Athens  the  roclancholy  news  of  the 
defeat  Tfao  Athen  ian  prlionen  were  all  mas- 
sacred  ;  and  when  the  Peloponnesian  conquer- 
ors had  extended  their  domiuiooover  the  states 
and  communities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
formerly  acknowledged  the  power  of  Aihco'^, 
ihev  returned  home  to  finish  the  war  bv  the  re 
diietion  of  the  eapital  of  Attica.  The  siei^cwas 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  supported  with  firm* 
nc»;  and  tbe  llraf  Athenian  ^o  mentioned 
capitulation  lo  his  countrymen,  was  iastantly 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  and  the  indignation  of  the 
populace,  and  alt  tlie  cititens  vonnimoasly  de- 
clared, that  the  same  moment  would  terminate 
their  independence  and  their  lives.  This  ani- 
mated language,  however,  was  not  king  coo- 
tinned.  Daring  foar  months,  negoeiattoiis  were 
«aiTted  on  with  the  Spartans  by  the  arij^rati- 
cal  part  of  the  .Athenians,  and  at  last  it  wa^ 
agreed  that,  to  establish  the  peace,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Athenian  barboon  must  be  demoU 
shed,  together  with  the  Ion?  walls  which  join- 
ed them  to  the  citv ;  all  their  ships,  except  1% 
were  lobesarrandered  to  the  enemy;  they  were 
to  resign  every  pretension  to  their  ancient  do- 
minions nbroad ;  to  recall  from  banishment  all 
ihe  T,^  nVrs  of  the  late  aristociieri  tofuUoir 
Piarll.  3Y 


die  Spartans  in  war ;  and,  in  time  of  peare,  !• 

frame  the  cousiitutiou  ai:coidiiig  lo  the  wdl  and 
tbe  prescnpiiuu:>  uf  ili«:ir  Peioponiiu^ian  con- 
querors. X  he  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
eiiettiy  entert;'!!  liic  harbour,  and  luuk  posses^^ioo 
of  the  city  that  veiy  day  on  wlacli  tne  Atiteui 
aus  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  (he  aani> 
versacy  of  the  immortal  victory  which  their  an* 
cestors  had  obtained  over  the  Persian.s,  about  76 
years  before,  near  the  island  uf  Salamis  'i'lje 
walls  aud  fortifications  were  iustaniiy  levelled 
with  the  ground ;  and  the  conquerors  observed, 
that,  in  the  demolition  of  Athen*;,  succeeding 
ages  would  &l  the  era  of  Grecian  treedooL 
The  day  was  concluded  with  a  festival,  and  the 
recitation  of  one  of  tbe  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  daughter  uf  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  reduced  to  misery,  and  bai>- 
ished  from  her  father's  kingdom,  excited  a  kin- 
dred sympathy  in  the  boaooi  of  tbe  aadience, 
who  melted  into  tears  at  the  recollection  that 
one  moment  had  like  wise  reduced  to  misery  and 
servitude  the  eapital  of  Attica,  wluch  was  once 
called  tne  common  fn'roness  of  Greece  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia.  Tnis  memorable  event  hap- 
pened about  404  years  before  the  Chrisiian  era, 
and  30  tyrants  were  appointed  by  Lysander  over 
the  government  of  the  city.  Xan.  Qrac.  BSiH 
—  Plul.  in.  Lys.  Per.  AhU).  Nic.  <f«  Ages. — Dv- 
od. — 11,  itc. — Aristophnn. —  Tkuryd. — PUUo.-^ 
AriU.  Lycias. — hocraics. —  C.  Ntp,  in  L/jfi. 
Aldb.  Sic.—  Cic.  in  of  1,2? 

Penelope,  a  celebrated  princess  of  Greece, 
daughter  of  Icaritis,  and  wife  of  Ulyssea,  long 
of  Ithaca.  Her  marriage  with  Ulysses  was oele* 
brated  about  the  same  nme  that  Menelana  map* 
ried  Helen,  an  1  '-he  rdli  :il  with  her  husband  to 
Ithaca,  agamst  the  inclination  of  her  father,  who 
wished  to  detain  her  at  Sparta,  heroative  coon* 
try.  She  soon  aAer  became  mother  of  Telema- 
cbus,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  great  relao> 
tance  from  her  husband,  whom  the  Qreeks  obli- 
ged to  go  to  the  Trojan  war.  Vid.  Palamedet. 
She  was  soon  be^et  bv  a  number  of  importuning 
suiters,  who  u  i^lir  d  her  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  shipwrecked,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  notlouffer  toexpeet  hia  retam,  but  forget 
his  loss,  and  nx  her  rhnirr  and  affections  on  one 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  received  their 
addresses  with  coMnctt  and  disdain;  botasshe 
wns  destitnie  of  power,  and  a  prisoner,  as  it  were, 
m  tlieir  iiands,  she  yet  flattered  them  with  hopea 
and  promise*, and  declared  ihnt  sin-  would  make 
choaceofooe  of  them  as  so<m  as  she  had  finish- 
ed apiece  of  tapestry  on  wbieh  ahe  was  employ- 
ed. Th^'  work  v,';^s  done  in  a  dilatory  manner, 
and  she  baffled  their  ea^er  cxpectation.s,  b^  txn- 
doing  in  the  ni^ht  what  she  had  done  in  the 
daytime.  This  artifice  of  Penelope  has  ^iven 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  Penelope's  wei>,  which  is 
applied  to  whatever  labour  can  never  be  ended. 
The  return  of  Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years,  however,  delivered  horfWmi  ftari 
.TTid  frnm  her  daneeroo'^  •^Tiitfrs.  Penelope  is 
deiteribed  by  Homer  as  a  model  of  female  virtue 
and  chastity;  but  sowe  more  modem  writers  di»» 
pufr  h*?r  claims  to  mnd'^yand  continence,  and 
they  represent  her  as  the  most  volnptnous  of  her 
sex.  After  the  retBia of  Ul\'s.ses.  Pen elc^  had 
a  daughter,  who  was  called  PtoUporthe ;  but  if 
we  bdievethe  traditions  that  were  kngpreaerr* 
«d  at  Miiiliw.  Ulysses  remndialnd  his  mtt 
'  fi87 
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lor  her  incoiuinence  during  his  absence,  and 
Penelope  And  io  Sparu,  aud  ut'terwarib  iu  Man- 
tinea,  where  she  died  and  was  buried.  After 
the  daub  oi'  Ulyase^i,  accoiding  to  Hycinos,  «he 
CMniedTelegonos,  her hmband^ssonby Circe, 
by  order  ut'the  giJildc-^  Mint  r\  a  Siini-.'  >:iy  thai 
her  original  name  wa^  Arnea,  or  Axuirace,  and 
that  she  was  called  Penelope,  when  some  river 
birds,  cnllmi  pi  nr1:;pe<?  had  ^^aved  her  frorrj  the 
M'aves  ol  the  ^ea  when  her  iatiier  had  expased 
her.  Icarius  had  atlempteil  (u  destroy  her,  be- 
cause ihe  oracles  had  told  him  that  bis  daughter 
by  Periboea  would  be  the  most  disnolate  of  her 
sex  and  a  disgrace  to  her  lamilv.  ApoUod.  3,  c. 
W.—Faus.  3,  c.  i2,—Homr.  U.  4-  Qd.—Ovid, 
Btraid.  I.  jm.^AfiM0t.  BUL  mum. 
gin.  fab.  liH. — Aristoph.  in  Arib.—  Plin.  37. 

PcNTHiLtJs,  a  son  ol  Orestes  by  Erigone,  the 
daughter  of  iEgysthua,  who  reigned  coDjointly 
with  his  broiJier  Tisamcnus  at  Argos.  He  was 
driven  sojue  time  after  from  his  ihrone  by  the 
Heraclidce,atid  he  retired  to  Achaia,  and  thence 
to  Le^Ms,  where  be  planted  a  colony.  Paui.  5. 
c  4. — 8Mb.  IS. — fmre.  1,  c.  I. 

PrvTHYLCs,  a  prince  of  Paphc^s,  who  assisted 
Xerxes  with  12  ships.  He  was  seized  by  the 
Graeks,  to  whom  he  communicated  many  im- 
portant ihinj^  cfmcerning  the  siiuaiion  of  the 
Persians,  die.    Heradat.  7,  c.  195. 

FiROiocAs,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  G.  tOBf  wasdesrcnded  from  Temcnas.  He 
inereawd  hfedomfnionsbyfonq  j>  ,  and  fn  the 
latter  j-art  <.f  Ins  lifo  he  showed  his  son  Argeus 
where  he  wi.shcd  lu  be  buried,  and  told  him  that 
as  long  as  the  bones  of  his  descendants  and  suc- 
ces?!ors  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  were  laid  in 
the  same  grave,  so  loo^  would  the  crown  remain 
in  the  family.  These  miunctions  were  observed 
till  the  time  of  Alexaitaer,  who  was  buried  out 
of  Macedonia.  Btrodot.  7  and  8. — Justin.  7,  c.  2. 
 II. Another  kinj;  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Alex- 
ander. Ue  reigned  during  the  Pelopoonesian 
war,  and  nafattdl  the  LaeedannoiiiaiM  against 
Athens.  He  behaved  with  proai  courage  on  the 
throne,  anil  died  B.C.  413,  after  a  long  reign  of 
glory  a.:  1  indfi^^-ndence,  during  which  he  had 

subdued  some  of  his  barbarian  neighbours.  

III.  Another  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sup- 
ported  on  his  tlirone  by  Iphicrnles  the  Athcnir^n, 
again.<  the  intrusions  of  Paosanias.   He  was  1 
killed  in  a  war  against  the  Itlrriatia,  B.  C.  900.  \ 

«llw^7,dee.  IV.  One  of  the  friend.s  nnd  fa- 

Tourites  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  king's 
death  he  wished  to  make  himself  absolute ;  and  i 
the  rinf^  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  dyinq:  Alexander,  seemed  in  some  measure 
to  favour  his  pretensions,  The  better  to  support 
his  claims  to  the  throne,  be  married  ClewMtra, 
1l»e  sister  of  A1ex«mder,  and  strengthened  him- 
self by  maki-7  n  Ira'j-iie  ivirti  Fnmrnp'^.  TTi-; 
ambitious  views  were  easily  discovered  by  Anli- 

5 onus  and  the  rest  of  the  eenerab  of  Atexan- 
er.  who  all  wished,  V\lrf  Perdiccas,  to  succeed 
to  the  kingdom  and  honours  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Antipater,  Crateros,  and  I^tolemr, 
leagued  with  Antignnos  against  him,  and  after 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  Perfficea^  was 
tfifallv  rniri'"-l.  nvn!  at  last  asvns-;;rn fed  in  his 

tent  in  Egyp,  hv  bis  own  officers,  about  331 
jream  bHbre  the  Chrialian  era.  PML  In  Akx. 

-Pvvf  \f  and  18.— Otfl.  lOL— C  2W».  |B|mr. 

-^lian.  V.  if.  12.  i 


P}:ri:nni8,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  C  jm. 
modus.  He  IS  described  by  some  as  a  viiiuuus 
and  impartial  magistrate,  while  others  paint  him 
as  a  cruel,  violent,  and  oppreseive  tyrant,  who 
committed  liie  grtaiesi  barbarities  to  enrich 
himself.  He  was  put  to  deaiJi  for  aspiring  to 
the  empire.  Heroaian. 

Pebiander,  I  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  son  d 
Cypselus.  The  firsi  years  of  his  government 
were  mild  and  popular,  but  he  i>ooii  learni  lu  be« 
come  oppressive,  wheii  he  had  cvinsulied  Ihe  ty* 
rant  of  Sicily  about  the  surest  way  of  reigning. 
Ue  was  not  only  ciuel  to  his  subjects,  but  his 
family  also  were  objects  of  his  vcni^eance.  He 
commiued  incest  with  his  mother,  and  put  to 
death  his  wife  Melissa,  upon  false  accosatloa. 
He  also  banished  his  son  Lycopliron  tc  the 
island  of  Corcyi^,  beeau>e  the  youth  pitied  and 
wept  at  the  miserable  end  of  his  mother,  aud  de- 
tested the  barbarities  of  his  father.  Peiiandef 
died  about  585  years  Ltelore  theChr;slian  era,  m 
his  BOth  year ;  and  by  the  meanness  of  his  flatter- 
ers be  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  Though  he  was  tyrannical,  yet  he 
patronised  the  fine  arts ;  he  was  fond  of  jwace, 
and  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  pruector 
of  genius  and  of  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
B  man  ouffht  solemnly  to  keep  his  word, but  not 
to  hesitate  to  break  it  if  ever  U  clashed  with  hu 
interest.  He  said,  also,  that  not  only'  crimes 
OQgbt  to  be  puni.shed,  but  alsoeveiy  wicked  antf 
corrupt  thought.   Diog.  in  vH&.—Arist.  5,  P0 

lit. — Pans.  2.  II.  A  tyrant  of  Ambracia, 

whom  some  rank  with  the  seven  wise  men  oi 
Greece,  and  not  the  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

Pebicles,  an  .Athenian  of  a  roWe  family,  son 
of  Xanthippus  and  Agariste.  He  was  natu 
rally  endowed  with  great  powers,  which  he  im- 
proved by  attending  the  lectures  of  Damon  ol 
Zeno,  and  of  Anaxajroras.  When  he  took  a 
share  in  the  adminis!  :i' i  ij  <  f  [  nbiic  afJnirs,  be 
rendered  himself  popular  by  opposing  Cimon, 
who  was  the  fttvotirite  of  Ihe  nmiiltty ;  and,  i» 
remove  every  obstacle  which  sr<Kid  in  the  way 
of  his  ambition,  he  lessened  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  which  the 
people  had  been  tanirht  for  atje^  to  respect  and 
to  venerate.  He  also  allarked  Cimon,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  by  the  ostracism. 
Tbucydides  also,  who  had  .succeeded  Cimon  on 
his  banishment,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  Per- 
icles remained  for  l.*)  years  the  ^  Ir  inir  i  ^  r. 
and,  as  it  may  he  said,  the  bsoiiue  sovereign  of 
a  republic  which  always  showed  itself  so  I'eaK 
ons  of  its  liberties,  and  which  distrusted  so 
much  the  honesty  of  her  magistrates.  In  his 
ministerial  capacity,  Pericles  did  not  enrich 
himself,  hot  the  prosperity  of  Athens  was  the 
object  of  Wn  adminlsTration.  He  made  war 
i?ainst  the  T,t  I'ili^moninns,  an  !  rr-t^ir'M?  ilie 
lerople  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the  Phocians, 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  dial  honom^ 
able  trust.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  the  9i- 
cvonians  near  Nemtra,  and  wa^ed  a.sncr'-<^^riil 
war  agnin-^t  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  at  be  rf^- 
quest  of  his  favourite  mi.sfres?«,  Asnasia.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  fomented  ny  his  amb. 
fiiiti^  \"f  \v,  T'frf.  Pelnpnnnrnncvm  ffetttIM, 
But  an  nnfortunaie  expedition  raised  claaMNift 
against  Periele*,  and  the  enraged  popniaee  aN 
tributed  nil  thei-  }ri---^rs  "n  bitn,  nrn' .-cinf^PTTinefl 

him  to  pay  50  talents.  This  loss  oi  popuku  fiip 
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vuar,  by  repablkan  qyrtee,  did  not  so  mach 
mffect  Pericles  as  the  recent  death  uf  all  his 
children ;  and  when  the  tide  of  unpopularity 
v  as  passed  bv,  he  was  again  restorea  to  all  iiis 
iwouurs,  aod,  il'  passible,  invesied  wiib  more 
power  a«d  more  aiithority  than  bdbre;  bmthe 
dreatiful  pestilence  which  ha*!  diminished  the 
number  ufhis  (ainily,  pioved  laial  to  hira,  and 
aOoui  429  years  before  Christ,  in  his  TOih  year, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  terrible  malady  which 
robbed  Athens  of  ^o  inany  of  her  citizens. 
Pericles  was  lor  40  years  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, S5  years  with  others  and  15  alone ; 
and  the  floarishing  state  of  the  empire,  durinj^ 
lib  jfovemmeni,  gave  occasion  to  the  AtUt  iu- 
aos  publicly  to  lament  his  loss,  and  to  venerate 
aeinorjr.  As  he  was  expiring,  and  aeenw 
ingly  sensel«*ss,  his  friends  thai  stood  around 
his  bed  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the  most 
glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  the  victories 
which  be  had  won,  when  he  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed their  tears  and  conversation,  by  saying,  ihat 
iu  ineniiuning  the  exploits  that  he  had  achiev- 
ed, and  which  were  coounon  to  tiim  with  all 
fenerab,  thejr  kmi  fonot  to  meation  a  elfe«m- 
tiaiice  which  reflected  far  greater  ^lory  upon 
him  as  a  minister,  a  general,  and  above  all,  as  a 
man.  It  in,  says  be,  tnatnoi  a  eititea  in  AtbeDS 
has  been  obliged  to  put  on  mourning  on  my  ac- 
count. The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
bis  elonuence  that  they  compared  it  to  thunder 
and  lightning,  and,  as  to  another  father  of  the 
gods,  they  gave  him  the  snmame  of  Olympian. 
Yet  great  and  venerable  as  this  character  majr 
appeax,  we  most  not  forget  the  follies  of  Peri- 
c(w.  Perielei  loal  all  fib  legHinate  ehiMivn 
by  the  pestilence,  and  to  call  a  natural  son  by 
bis  own  name  he  was  obliged  to  repeal  a  law 
which  he  had  made  against  spariooa  child reo, 
and  which  he  had  enformi  with  great  severity. 
This  son,  called  Pericles,  became  one  of  the  ten 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the  ad- 
fluaistration  of  afiairs,  and.  like  hie  collca^nes^ 
be  was  eondeiaaad  to  4eatli  br  the  Atbenmna, 
aOerthe  un fortunate  battle  of  Ar^inusae.  Pans. 
1,  c.  Ptal.  vitd.—QuuUiL  13,  c  9.— 
de.  dt  Omi.  ^—Mtimt,  V,  Ji.  4,  e.  M.— 
Xt^nnph.  FKst.  G. —  T%ucyd. 

pBRiRG^Tits  DiovYsros,  a  pi>ct.    Vid.  Dio- 


PeaiLi.*,  a  daughter  of  Ovid  the  poet.  She 
was  extremely  fond  of  poetry  and  literature. 
Onid.  F'isi.  3.  rl,  7.  v.  1 

PouLiM,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Athens,  who 
Made  a  braieii  boll  fi^PhdarU,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
^ntum.  This  mnrhine.  was  fabricated  to  put 
eriminnls  to  death  by  burning  them  alive,  and 
it  was  su'  h  that  their  cries  were  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  bull.  When  Perillas  gave  it  to  Pha- 
larit,  the  ivr;int  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
the  donor,  and  c-iiellv  pnt  him  to  death  by  litrhl- 
ing  a  -ilow  fire  under  the  bellr  of  the  bolt.'  Plim. 
S4,  e.  a~OmJ.  tnmrLAm.\,  v.  663,  in  ft.  439. 

Perip^trt'c  f,  a  s*»rt  of  philosophers  at 
Athens,  disoiplfs  to  Aristotle.  Thev  received 
tbi«  name  fmni  the  place  where  thejr  were 
tnnTht.  •'alio  I  PTip^fnn,  in  the  Lyceum,  or 
been  use  ih»*v  rerpived  the  philosophers  lectures 
Ss  they  imllcj'd.  ( ttuwmrtwrttX  The  peripatetics 
Ack-nowledged  tbedigakr  of  human  nature,  and 
placed  their  MNanaai  ttmvm  not  in  the  p}( 
we  of  pawita  wikia,  biHa  thaiat  n 


I  cise  of  the  rooial  aad  iaienedaal  nwahlii. 

Cic.  Acad.  3,  Slz. 

PERiPHiMua,  an  ancient  hero  of  Greece,  to 
whom  Solon  saerifiecd  at  Halamit,  bjr  oi\ler  of 
the  oiacle. 

Poio.'or  PntoNB,  a  danghler  of  Cimoa,  r^ 

markable  for  her  filial  affection.  When  herflh 
ther  had  been  sent  to  prison,  where  his  judgtt 
had  condemned  him  to  starve,  she  supported 
his  life  by  giving  him  the  milk  of  her  bieastaao 
to  her  own  child.    Vol.  Mix.  5,  c.  4. 

PeaoLA.  a  Roman,  who  meditated  the  deatb 
of  Hannibal  in  Italy.  His  father,  Pacuvios, 
di.tsuaded  him  from  assassinating  the  Cartha* 
gmian  general. 

PaBFumA,  (M.)  1.  a  Roman,  who  conquered 
Arisioaiciis  IB  Ana,aad  took  him  prisoner.  Be 

died  B.  C.  130.  II.  Another,  who  joined  the 

rebellion  of  Sertorius,  and  opposed  Pompey. 
He  was  defeated  bf  Metellos,  and  some  time 
aOer  he  had  the  meanness  to  assassinate  Serto- 
rius, whom  he  had  invited  lo  hi5  house.  He 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Pompcv,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  pat  to  death.  PImL  in  Sert.—PaUrc.  a» 
e.  aOL— — in.  A  Greek  wbo  obtained  the  con* 
sulship  at  Rome.    Val.  Mai.  3,  c.  4. 

Perseus,  or  Perses,  a  son  of  Philip,  king  ot 
*  Macedonia.   He  distinguished  himaelf  like  his 
father,  by  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  and  when 
he  had  made  sufficient  preparations,  he  declared 
war  against  them.  When  Paulus  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  ia 
j  Macedonia,  Perseus  showed  his  inferiority  br 
,  his  imprudent  encampments,  and  when  he  had 
at  last  yielded  to  the  advice  of  bis  officers,  who 
recontmended  afeaeral  engagement,and  drawa 
up  his  forces  near  the  walls  ofPydna,  B.  C.  168. 
1  he  was  the  first  who  ruined  his  own  cause,  ana 
by  lljriBf  as  soon  asthe  battle  was  bt-gun,  he  left 
'  the  enemy  masters  of  the  field.   From  Pydna, 
I  Perseus  flew  to  Samothrace,  but  he  was  soon 
discovered  in  his  otr^cu^e  retreat,  and  brought 
j  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  conqueror, 
i  where  the  meanness  of  his  behavioar  exposed 
!  him  fo  ridicule,  and  not  tn  mercy.  He  was  car- 
I  ried  to  Rome,  aud  dragged  along  the  streets  oi 
I  the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
His  family  were  also  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  populace,  who  shed  tears  on  viewing  in 
their  streets,  dragged  like  a  slave,  a  monartib 
I  who  had  once  defeated  their  armies,  and  spread 
alarm  nil  over  Italy  by  the  greatness  of  his  mili- 
tnry  preparntion^;  nnd  hv  his  ixild  underlakings. 
Perseus  died  in  prison,  or,  according  to  som^  he 
i  was  pot  to  a  shamefol  deatb  the  first  year  ofbii 
captivitv.    He  had  two  son';,  Philip  nnd  Alex- 
ander, and  one  daughter,  whose  name  is  not 
I  known.   Alexander,  tbe  younger  of  these,  waB 
^  hired  to  a  Roman  carpenter,  and  led  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life  in  ob>-ciirity,  til!  his  ingenuity 
raised  him  to  notice.  He  was  afterwards  mado 
secretary  to  the  senate,  lav.  40,  &c.->AiJ<ta. 
33.  c.  1,  fkc.—PM.  in  Pamlo.—Ffor. «,  c.  M.— 
PrnpeH.  4,  •d  12.  v.  39. 

Persia  Fr.AOOOs,  Aou;s,  a  Latin  poet  of 
VolatcFr*.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  Ibmily, 
and  he  m-ide  himself  known  by  his  intimacy 
with  the  mrnst  iliusirions  Romans  of  the  age. 
The  cariy  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  blsiife* 
tive  town,  and  at  the  age  of  siitf»en  he  was  i«- 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  philooopof. 
'   tbe  cHebraladilBii.  Btital 
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Weeived  the  instmctioasof  Paiemou,  tiie  ^nitn- 
siarian,  and  Virgiuiua^the  rheioriciau.  i\aia- 
rally  uf  a  mild  disposition,  bis  character  was  no- 
impeached,  his  modesiy  remarkable,  and  his 
benevolence  universally  admired.  He  disiin- 
^isbed  him.<ieU'  by  hissatiricsl  humour,  and 
made  the  faults  ol  the  uraion.  and  poets*  ot'his 
age  th"  ikUbject  ol"  his  put'iis.    He  did  not  even 

rt  Mere,  and  the  more  etTeciually  to  expose 
emperor  to  ridicule,  he  introdaeed  iaio  his 
satires  some  of  his  verses.  The  torva  mtwtal' 
Umeis  impknint  coniun  l/ombif,  wj  h  tlie  ihice 
ioUowiog  verses,  are  Nero's  according  lo^oine. 
But  though  he  was  so  seme  opoa  the  vicious 
and  ii^'norant,  he  did  no!  for^'ft  liis  (iiend>hip 
for  Cornuius,  and  be  showed  hi>  regard  lor  his 
character  and  vbiliiiefi  by  making  mentioo  of  i 
his  name  with  preai  propriety  in  his  satires.  It 
was  by  the  iidvice  of  his  learned  preceptor  that 
he  corrected  one  of  hi^  poems  in  which  he  had 
compared  Nero  to  Midas,  and  at  his  represen- 
lation  he  altered  the  words  ilitrteitiM  csmi 
Jlll/a  ifx  hiibct .  intd  Avrictd'js  a^iiii  fjuis  non 
hiAtt?  Persiusdied  in  the  30:hyear  of  bis  age, 
'A.  D.  62,  and  leA  all  hut  books,  which oonsmd 
of  seven  hundred  volume*,  and  a  large  sum  of 
mone}',  to  his  preceptor;  but  Cornuius  only 
accepted  the  books,  and  returned  the  money  to 
the  8isteni  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
satires  of  Persiusare  six  in  number,  blamed  by 
some  for  the  obvnriiy  of  style  and  of  language. 
But  though  ihey  may  appear  almost  unintelligi- 
ble 10  some,  it  ouaht  to  be  remembered  tJiat  they 
were  read  with  pleasure  and  with  avidity  by  bis 
contemporaries;  and  that  the  only  dimcolties 
whidi  BOW  appear  to  the  modems,  arise  from 
their  not  knowmg  the  various  characters  which 
they  described,  the  vices  which  they  lashed,  and 
die  errors  which  i hey  censured.  The  satires 
of  Peisius  are  gener^Uy  printed  with  those  of 
JuTraal,  the  best  editions  of  which  will  be  foimd 
to  be  Hennin.  4to.  L.  B.  1G95,  and  Hawkey, 
ISmo.  Dublin  1746.  The  best  edition  of  Per- 
sttts,  separate,  is  that  of  Merk  Casanbao,  tSmo. 
Lond.  1647,  MaHial.—QuiniiL  10^  C  h—Aur 
gust,  de  Magisi.  9. — IjaetaiU. 

Pertinax,  Publius  Helviu^  a  Roman  empe- 
ror after  the  death  of  Coromodusy  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  obscure  family,  and,  like  his 
father,  who  was  either  a  ^\^ve  or  the  .son  of  a 
manumitted  slave,  he  for  some  time  followed  the 
mean  employment  of  drying  wood  and  making 
charcoal.  Hi<  indi::rnce,  however,did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and 
indeed  be  wasfor  some  time  employed  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  pnpilsthe  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  in  Etruria.  He  led  his  laborious 
yiwcssion  for  a  military  life,  and  by  his  valour 
•sd  intrepidity  he  gradually  rose  to  offices  of 
l)ie  bighek  trust  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  M.  Aurclius  for  his  eminent  ser^'ices. 
He  wa!<  afterwards  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Mcnsia,  and  Bttaat  heptcsidad  over  the 
city  of  Rome  a-'  covemor.  When  Commodus 
wasmurdered,  Pertinax  was  universally  select- 
ed to  succeed  to  the  imperial  Arane.  and  hb 
refusal,  and  the  plea  of  old  aee  and  increased 
infirmities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  saluted 
emperor  and  AiiErnsiiM.  He  melted  all  the  sil- 
ver .««tatueK  which  had  been  raised  to  his  vicious 
nredecessor,  as  I  he  exposed  to  poMic  nle  all 
liiicoocabiM  liishorsf>s,  hiaanH^ndaUtht 
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instruments  t>f  his  pk-astite  and  extravagance. 
With  the  money  raiyed  irom  these  he  enriched 
the  empire,  and  was  enabled  to  abolish  ah  the 
taxes  w  iiich  CoinmtKlus  had  laid  on  the  rivers, 
pons,  und  highways  through  the  empire.  This 
patriotic  administration  gained  him  the  affection 
ol' the  woilhicst  ami  iudu  discernini^of  his  sub- 
jects j  but  the  exiravaijam  and  luxurious  raised 
their  clamours  against  him,  and  when  Perimax 
attempted  to  introduce  among  the  pivtorian 
guards  that  discipline  which  was  so  necessity 
lo  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  kindled,  and  the 
mindsof  the  soldiers  totally  alienated.  Peninax 
was  apprized  of  this  mutiny,  but  he  refused  to 
fly  at  the  hour  ut  danger.  He  scorned  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  who  wiahed  him  to  withdraw  ' 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  he  unexpect- 
edly appeared  before  the  seditious  pietonans, 
and,  without  fear  or  concern,  tioldly  asked  lii-  m 
whether  they,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
person  of  their  prince  and  emperor,  were  come 
to  betray  him  and  lo  .shed  his  blood.  His  un 
daunted  assurance  and  his  intrepidity  would 
have  had  thededred  eflfect,  andthesoldiers  tiad 
already  begun  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  mnsl 
seditious  advnn<-e(l  and  darted  his  javelin  at  the 
emperor's  breas^  cxclaimin?,  The  soldiers  send 
1/ou  this*.  The  rest  immediately  followed  the 
example,  and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head, 
and  calling  upon  Jupiter  to  avcnpe  his  death, 
remained  unroovea,  and  was  instantly  d^ 
spatched.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear,  as  in  triumph,  to  the 
camp.  This  happened  on  the  28(b  of  March. 
A .  u.  193.  Pe  rtinax  reigned  only  974Bys,  turn 
his  death  wis  the  more  nniversallv  lamented  as 
it  proceeded  from  a  seditiDiistumnlt,  and  robbed 
the  Roman  empire  of  a  w  i-c,  virtuous,  and  l^ 
nevolent  emperor.    Dio.— Herodian. —  CapiiH. 

Petots,  a  son  of  Omeus  and  grandson  of 
Erechtheiis.  He  reigned  in  Attica,  and  bei^ame 
father  of  Menestheus,  who  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war.  He  n  raprasentcd  by  some 
of  the  ancients  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  and 
half  a  beast.  ApoUod.  8,c.  10.— Paus.  10,  c.  35. 

Prtilii,  two  tribunes,  who  aectiBed  Seipio 
Africanus  of  extortion. 

PETh.u  p,  I.  a  prretor,  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  to  burn  the  books  which  had  been 

found  in  Noma's  tomb,  about  400  years  after 
hisdettli.  His  advice  was  fttlowM.  Ptntlm 

Nvm.  IT.  A  plebeian  decemvir,  Ac— 

III.  A  governor  of  the  capitol,  who  stole  away 
the  treasures  intrnsted  to  his  cava.  He  was 
accused,  but,  though  juiilly,  he  was  acquitted  as 
being  the  friend  of  Augustus.  Horat.  1,  Sal, 
4,  V.  94. 

Pcrainrs,  I.  a  Roman  aoldier,  who  killed  his 
tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wars,  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  the  encmv.  FIc  was  reward- 
ed for  htS  valour  with  a  crown  of  grass.  PUn. 
99,  e.  6.^—11.  A  fientemmt  of  C.  Anfoalm, 
who  defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  aeainsi  Julius  Ccesar. 
When  Csesar  had  been  victorious  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  Pet  rein"?,  who  had  retired  into 
Africa,  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  f.ghting 
with  his  friend,  kin^  Jabn,  in  sinirle  combaC. 
Juba  wasJrilled  first,  and  Petreius  obliged  one 
of  his  slaves  to  run  bin  tbroaffh.  SmOn^  o* 
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PrTRdvirs,  I.  s  governor  of  Eg3rpt,aMK>inte(1 
to  succeed  Ualius.  Ue  behaved  wUn  greai 
humaniiy  to  tkt  Jews,  and  made  war  against 

Candace,  qaeen  of  Ethiopia.   Strab.  17.  II. 

Maximas,  a  Roman  emperor.    Vid.  Maximus. 

 HI.  Arbiter,  a  I'c.vuurite  of  the  emperor 

JSerOf  aod  one  of  the  ^niniaten  and  associates 
of  all  his  pleanirat  aid  debaacheries.  What- 
ever he  did,  seemed  to  he  performed  with  aa 
air  of  oQcoocern  and  ueghgcnce ;  he  was  affa- 
ble in  his  behanonr,  and  bis  wiiticisms  and 
satirical  remarks  appeared  artless  and  natural. 
Ue  w&s  appoinie<l  proconsul  of  Bilhynia,  and 
alterwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consul- 
ship, in  both  of  which  honourable  emplovments 
he  behared  with  all  the  dignity  which  oecame 
uiie  of  the  successors  of  a  Brutus  or  a  Scipio. 
Tigeiliaus,  one  of  Nero's  favoariies,  jealuu:»  uf 
ha  Ihim.  aeeoaed  him  of  eoospiring  against  the 
tmperur  s  life.  The  toeQaation  was  credited, 
•ad  Pecronius  immedialdy  resolved  to  with- 
draw himself  from  Nevo^panishment,  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  This  wan  performed  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  unprecedented,  A.  D.  66.  Pe- 
ironius ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened,  but  with- 
out the  eagerness  of  lerminitiiic  hisasonies  he 
had  them  closed  at  intenralik  Some  nme  after 
thf  v  were  opened,  and,  as  if  he  wished  tii  die  ' 
in  (be  .same  careles.s  and  tmeoucerned  manner 
as  he  had  lived,  he  passed  his  time  in  discoars- 
in:;  with  bis  friends  np<-)n  trifle"?,  and  listened 
With  the  greatest  avidity  tu  love  verses,  amusing 
•lories,  or  lausrhable  epigiams.  Sometimes  he 
■wnnmitled  his  slaves  or  punished  them  with 
stripes.  In  this  ludicrous  manner  he  spent  his 
last  mninents,  till  nature  was  exhausted  ;  and 
before  he  expired,  be  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  he  has  describea,  with  a  mas* 
lerly  hand,  his  nocturnal  extravagances  and  the 
daily  impurities  uf  his  actions.  This  letter  was 
carefully  sealed,  and  after  he  had  conveyed  it 
privatelv  to  the  emperor.  Perron ius  broke  hLs 
liigne!,  that  it  might  not,  after  his  death,  become 
a  .snare  to  the  inncn^eni.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  elegant  but  obscene  compositioiiS|  still 
extant,  among  which  »  a  poem  on  the  civil 
wars  of  Pompey  and  Crrsar,  superior,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan.  There  is 
atiw  the  feast  of  TVnMtoMi,  in  which  he  paints 
wiib  too  mtifh  lirentionsness  the  pleasures  and  i 
the  debaucheries  of  a  corrupted  court  of  an  cx- 
cravaitant  monarch— reflections  on  the  instabil- 
ity of  human  life — a  poem  on  the  vanity  of 
dreams — another  on  the  education  of  the  Ro- 
man youth — two  treatises,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Petronios  are  ^ose  uf  Burroan,  4io. 
tftr.  1700,  and  Reinesios,  8vo.  ITSI. 

Pkccbitrs,  a  Macedoniin,  set  over  Ervp^ 
Alexander.  lie  received  Persia,  at  the  general 
.ii  vision  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  king's 
d"ath.  He  behaved  with  ?real  cowardiee  after 
he  had  joined  himself  to  Eumencs.  C.  AV/».  in 
Bwn.—Plul.—  CuH.  4,  c.  8. 

PflSDON,  I.  an  Athenian,  put  to  death  by  the 
jOtyrantSL  Rb  daughters,  to  escape  the  op- 
pressors and  preserve  their  rhnsiitv,  threw 
themselves  together  into  a  well.  II.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates.  Re  had  been  seized  by 
pirates  in  his  yountjer  day,  nm\  the  philoso- 
pher, who  seemed  to  discover  .something  un- 
common and  promisiflu;  ^  ^  OOOOtenance,  t 
bonght  his  libcHy  Ibr  nsoiB  of  nifliisf ,  nd  ever  I 


after  esteemed  him.  Phaedon,  afier  the  death  rtf 
bocrai^,  returned  to  Elis,  his  native  cuuuiry, 
where  he  foonded  a  sect  ol  philosophers,  called 
KUan.  The  name  of  Piuedon  is aSixed  to  one  of 
the  dialoj^ues  of  Plato.  Macrob.  Sal.  I,  c.  11.— 
Diog. 

PajBoaus,  a  Thracian,  who  became  one  of 
the  fresdmen  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  He 

translated  into  Iambic  verses  the  fables  of  .<Esop, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tibcriu.s.  They 
aredivided  into  five  hoolES,  valuable  for  their  pre- 
cision, purity,  elegance,  and  simplicity.  They 
were  discovered  in  the  library  o(  St.  Rerai  at 
Rheims,  and  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
PhsBdrus  was  for  some  time  persecuted  by  Se 
janus,  because  this  corrupi  minister  believed  tha 
he  wassatiri^d  and  abu.sed  m  the  encommntt 
which  the  poet  every  where  pays  to  virtue. 
The  best  editions  of  Phcedrus  are  those  of  Bur- 
man  4io.  Leyd.  1T27;  Hoogslraten,  4io.  A^nst. 
1701,  and  Barbou,  ISmo.  Paris,  i7M. 

Phjeoyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  first 
discovered  that  Smerdis,  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Persia  at  the  death  of  GamlqnaS)  WIS 
an  imposter.  BtrodoL  3,  c. 

PhshmIts,  Iho  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Stu  rates.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

Fhaucsia,  a  festival  among  the  Greeks,  oh 
served  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  good  eating  and 
living  that  then  universally  prevailed,  ^.lyfjir. 

Phaljbccs,  a  general  of  Phocis  against  the 
Boeotians,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cheranaa. 
Diod.  16. 

FiiALArrTHUs,  a  Laeednpmonian,  who  founded 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  the  Parthe- 
nisB.  His  ftithers  name  was  Arsess.  As  he 

went  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin,  and  from  that 
reason  there  was  a  dolphin  placed  near  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Vid.  Pat' 
tXcniet.  He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
JuUin.  3,  c  X.^Pnus.  10,  c.  IO.~lbr»l. ^  WjL 
6,  V.  n.—Sil.  JUU.  11,  v.  16. 

PaXtXais,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
made  use  of  the  most  cxcruciaiin'^  torments 
to  punish  his  subjects  on  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion. The  people  of  Agrigentum  revolted  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  put  him  to 
death  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  tortured 
Pcrillus  and  many  of  his  subjects  after  him,  B. 
C.  55C  The  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  car- 
ried bv  Amilcar  to  Carthage:  when  that  city 
wa-  t;iken  by  Scinio,  it  was  delivered  again  to 
the  inhabitants  of*  Agrigentum  by  the  Romans. 
There  are  now  some  letters  extsnt,  written  bf 
a  eertnin  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  with  their  rcspet.- 
ive  nrisvv.Ts  ;  hut  they  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  sp  iri  >u"i.  The  be.st  edition  is  that  of  the 
learned  Bovle,  Oxon.  1718.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4, 
fid  Attic.  7,  ep.  12,  de  ojic.  2— Ovid,  de  Art. 
A  ni .  1 ,  V.  668;— ^0. 8,  V.  81.~PU».  34,  c.  &  • 
DiM. 

PRAf.tKEOs  Onaemras.   VU.  DemUrins. 

Pit  u.i.Tr*. festivals  observed  bv  theEgVptian>, 
in  honour  of  Osiris.  Thev  receive  their  name 
from  ii^A>c  simvUuhntm  llgneum  mtmbri  vin- 
lis.  1  he  festivals  of  the  phallus  were  imitated 
bv  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Athenians,  who  made  the  procession  of  tM 
sAaJfas  part  of  ths  cdehratioaof  ths  Dionysia 
Ml 
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cf  ihe  g  i3  of  N'.'Ine.  Tho?^e  that  carried  the 
ykaiius,  Ai  the  end  uf  a  lung  pole,  were  calkd 
pkaUophi»ri.  Tbey  generaliy  appeared,  among 
the  Gieek.s,  besmeared  with  the  dregs  uf  wine, 
covered  wuh  bkiu:>  ui'  luuibs,  aud  weariQg  on 
Uusir  heads  a  crown  of  ivy.  Laician.  de  Dea 
Sgrj—PLut.  de  hid.  f  Osir.^Pmus.  1,  c.  S. 

Phanbs,  a  man  ot  Halieamasras,  who  fled 
from  Amasis,  kin^  of  Egypt,  to  the  court  of 
Cambyses,  king  ot  Persia,  whom  he  ailvised, 
when  be  uvaded  Egypt,  to  poMlhroagli  Ara- 
bia.  Ikrodot.  3,  c.  4. 

PoAMoctcs,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Ureecc,  who 
wote  a  poem  on  thai  unnamral  sin  of  which  So- 
crates is  eceused  by  aonie.  He  supported  that 
Orpheus  bad  been  the  first  who  disgraced  him' 
celrbytliji  iiniulgencc.  Souie  of  hu>fragiMllts 
are  remaining.    Ckm.  Alex,  Sir.  6. 

PBAMTAaia,  a  daughter  of  Niearebae  of  Mem- 
phis, in  Egj'pt.  Some  have  suppose  !  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  aooiher 
<m'tbe  reiQrn  of  Ulysses  lo  Itbaea,  from  wluch 
compositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Mem- 
phis, where  ihey  were  deposited* 

PttAoN.    Vul.  Part  IVL 

PBARAcinEa,  a  general  of  Ute  rju»<toimoBlan 
fleet,  who  assisted  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, against  the  Carthaginians.   Polytm.  2. 

PlUBNABAzas^  a  nurap  of  Persia,  sun  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  B.  C.  409.  He  as- 
sisted the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Athc- 
nians,and  gained  their  esteem  by  his  friendly  be- 
haviour and  supporU  His  conduct,  however, 
towards  Ateibiades,  was  of  the  most  perfidious 
nature,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  lo  hiv 
mortal  enemies  the  man  he  nad  long  honoured 
with  his  friendshipi.  C.  Neo.  i%  AU.^Plut. 

PHAaNACEi,  a  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  favoured  tlie  Roman.s  against  his 
father.  He  revolted  against  Milhrulau  s,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  put  lo  dealh,  according 
lo  some  aeeoimis.  b  tne  cf  Til  wan  of  Julias 
C^sar  and  Pompey,  he  interested  himself  for 
neither  of  the  contending  parties ;  upon  which 
Oeesar  turned  his  array  sgainst  him,  and  con- 
quered him.  It  was  to  express  the  celerity  of 
his  operations  in  conquering  Pharnaces,  that 
the  victorious  Roman  made  useof  thCiW  words: 
reni,  vidi^  vici.  Fior.  'd.—Siut,  in  Cm,  37.— 
Pttterc.  %  e.  K. 

Phavorinvb,  a  writer,  the  best  edition  of 
whose  Greek  Lexfcon  is  that  in  fol.  Venei.  1712. 

Phemics,  I.  a  man  introduced  b?  Honaer  as  a 
musician  among  Penelope's  suiters.  Some  say 
that  he  tauffht  Homer,  tor  which  the  irrateful 


rl  immortalized  his  name.    Horwr.  Od 
A  man,  who,  according  to_some,  wrote  an 


aeeonm  of  the  retom  of  the  Oreeire  from  the 

Trojan  war.  The  word  is  cpi  lii  il  by  Ovid, 
Am,  3,  V.  7,  indiscriminately  to  any  person  who 
dxcels  in  music. 

PnF.nF.cR.tTra.  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  in  the 
uce  ol  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  written  21  comedies,  of  which  only  a 
few  verses  remain.  He  introduced  living  cha- 
racters on  the  stage,  but  never  abused  Ae  Iflier- 
hr  which  he  had  taken,  either  by  satire  or  de- 
famation. He  invented  a  sort  ofVerse,  «diich 
from  him  has  been  called  Pkerecratum.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  three  last  feet  of  nn  hexameter 
▼i^rse,  of  which  the  first  was  always  a  spondee, 
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as,  for  instanee,  the  third  verse  of] 
od.     Gralo  Pfrri»  sub  arUro. 

PttsasctoflS,  a  philosopher  of  Scyros^  disci- 
ple to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  first  who  delivered 
tus  thoughts  lupruse.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  periods  of  tne  moon,  aud  foretold  eclipses 
with  the  gnalesi  accucjicV'  The  doctrine  oC 
the  iramartaliiy  of  thetonf  was  M  rappociid 
by  him,  as  also  that  of  the  mctempsychoria 
Pyibagoras  was  one  of  bis  disciple^  remarkable 
for  bis  esteem  and  htsanachment  to  bis  learned 
master.  When  Pherecydes  lay  dnnpcnn^'^fT  :ll 
in  the  island  of  Deluei,  Pyihagoms  ha^ieucu  lo 
give  him  every  assistance  in  his  power,  and 


when  all  his  efforts  had  proved  ioefiiBetoaL  Iw 
buried  him,  and  after  be  had  paid  him  the  Ml 
offices,  he  rriirc  i  to  Italy.  Some,  how  ever,  sup- 
pose  that  Pherecyd^  threw  himseli  down  bvlak 
a  precipice  as  he  was  going  to  Delphi ;  or,  a^ 
cording  toothers, he  frll  n  '^acrifice  to  thelou'rjr 
disease,  B.  C.  615,  in  ihc  ix>ih  year  oi  has  age. 
Diog. — IjodaiiL 

PucRETiMA,  the  wife  of  Battus.  king  nS  Cf> 
rene  and  mother  of  Arcesilaos.  After  net  aoiri 
death  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  moans  of 
Amasisi.  kingof  £gyp,and  to  avenge  the  mor- 
der  of  Areesilaos,  sne  caused  all  his  assassins 
to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of  Cy rene.  and 
she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wivesl  and  hung 
them  up  near  the  l>odies  of  their  husbands.  U 
Ls  mid  she  was  devoured  alive  faj  womb 
Polyeen.  8. — Herodoi.  4,  c.  904,  Ac. 

Phehon,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  succeeded 
Se.^o»trls.  He  was  blind,  and  he  recovered  htt 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  according  to  the  di- 
rection.s  of  the  orrii  li  ,  in  ilic  nrine  ofa  wofBIB 
who  had  never  had  any  unlawful  counexioos. 
He  tried  his  wife  6rst,  but  she  appeared  to  bate 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  she  was  burnt, 
with  all  those  whose  urine  could  not  restore 
sight  to  the  king.  He  married  the  woman  wbflit 
urine  proved  beneficial.  Ikr«dU,  2,  c  HI. 

PmoiAS,  a  celebtated  stttnary  of  Atbeu^ 
who  died  B.  C.  4t?2  He  made  a  statue  ol 
Minerva,  at  the  requoi  of  Pericles,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  made  wiih  ivi  ry 
and  gold,  and  measnrcd  39  feci  in  height.  He 
was  accused  of  having  carved  his  own  image 
and^at  of  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  ihr  «-!aiue 
of  the  godd^Sffor  which  he  was  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  cTamorou$  populace.  He  retired 
to  Y.y\<.  where  he  determined  to  revenge  the  ill 
tr  iutk  nt  he  had  received  from  biscounirymeo, 
hx  rri  iking  a  statue  whieh  shooM  eclip««  the 
fnineof  that  of  Minerva.  He  w-at  ^nccr^fnl 
m  the  attempt ;  and  the  statue  he  made  of  Jn- 
piter  Olympius  wa."!  always  reckoiR-d  the  br^ 
of  all  his  pieces,  and  has  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  nrthe  world.  The  people  of  EIU  were 
so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  of  the  honour  he 
had  done  to  their  city,  that  they  appointed  his 
descendants  to  the  hfnonnible  office  of  keeping 
clean  that  m^tmificcnf  «ftatue,  and  of  pr*»*erT- 
ing  it  from  injury.  Poms.  9,  c.  4. —  Cic.  d* 
Orat^eM,  8.— QvmltY.  lS,e.  10.^f>liil. 

Pmi.fi»piDfs,  a  celebrated  emirfer.  who  ran 

from  Athens  to  Lncedjcmon.  ab  nf  15^?  English 
miles,  in  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  I^rcdiemo 
nians  assistance  again»t  the  Per<ian«i.  Th* 
Athenians  raised  a  temple  to  hi.«!  meQorr. 
Herodok  6,  c.  106.— C.  Sep,  m  MUL 
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Pbditii,  a  poMk  eDtertainmeot  at  Sparta, 
where  much  frugality  was  observed,  as  the  wora 
^ttStrtt,  from  ^tiijitai,  parco)  denotes.  Cic. 
7V5C.  T),  c.  34.    Paus.  3,  c.  10. 

PuiDON .  1.  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  sorerei^ 
power  of  Argos,  aod  is  snppotwil  to  IttTe  invent- 
ed scales  and  measures,  and  coined  sil?er  at 
JE^ina.  He  died  B.  C.  m\.  Arist.—BtTo4i^.S^ 
c  ISl.  IL  An  ancient  legislator  at  Corinth. 

Phii.a,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antipafpr,  who 
married  Craierus.  She  afterwards  married  De- 
mcirius.and  when  her  husband  had  lost  ihe  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  she  poisoaed  heraelC  l*lut. 

Pioi.AnnMOi.    VuL  PtdmoM  M. 

Pim..?:>n,  two  brothers  of  Carthage.  When 
a  contest  arose  between  the  Cyreneans  and  Car- 
thaginians, aboot  the  extent  of  their  territories, 
it  wa.^  mittually  a^reeil,  thai,  ai  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  front  each  citv.  and  thai 
wherever  ihev  met  there  they  shooid  fix  the 
botudaries  ot  their  ooantry.  The  Philami  ac- 
eordinf^lydefmned  from  C^rtha^e,  and  met  the 
Cyr-'nr  ins  when  they  ti  i  l  iilvaticed  far  into 
their  territories.  Thts  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  the  Cyreneans  supponed  that  the  PhtlRni 
had  left  C.irthaxre  before  the  appointment,  and 
thai  therefore  thev  must  retire  or  be  buried  in 
the  sand.  The  Fbibeni  refused,  npoQ  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  the  Cyreneans,  and 
accordingly  buried  in  the  sand.  yU.  PkUa- 
norum  Aru,  Part  I. 

Pbil£mos,  1.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  conierapora- 
ry  with  Meoander.  Hte  obtaJtted  some  poetical 
prizes  over  Menander,  nor  mnch  bytne merit 
of  his  coinpo<>ition!«  as  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
IHends.  Plautus  imitatedsome  of  his  comedies. 
He  lived  to  his  97th  year,  and  died,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, of  lau?hin?.  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  fisfs, 

B       JTt  ^(I.  His  ^on,  who  bore  the  san; 

name,  wrote  34  comedies,  of  which  some  few 
ftnirments  remain,  which  do  not  tteem  toeniiHe 
liirn  to  great  rank  amonij  the  Greek  comic 
wrucrs.  Vol.  iWax.  9,  c.  12.— QmiUi/.  10.— 
PbO.  4e  Sra.  €tk,—SlTab.  14.    VtL  BmuU 

Pntr.TTJKROs,  a  eunuch,  made  p'overnor  of 
PcrfjamtH  by  Lysimachu'^.  He  quarrelled  with 
Ljrsimrjchus',  and  made  himself  ma«!ter  of  Per- 

Ssmns,  wnere  be  laid  the  foundations  of  a  kin:;- 
om  called  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  B.  C. 
'2f<^.    He  reigned  there  for  90  years,  and  at  his  . 
death  he  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes  as  his  ! 
aacce<wor.   StnA.  13. — P«hi.  1,  e. 

pRiT.f-.TAS,  a  grammarian  and  po^t  of  Co^,  in 
the  rei^n  of  king  Philip  and  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  made  preceptor  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  el^es  and  epi* 
^frams  which  he  wrote  have  been  greatly  com- 
mpnde  l  by  the  ancients,  and  some  fragments  of 
them  are  still  preserved  by  A  ihenaeus.  He  was 
m^mall  and  Slender,  according  to  the  improba- 
ble acconnts  of  .£lian,  that  he  alwavs  carried 
pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  being 
^lown  away  by  the  wind.  .KUnn.  V.  H.  9,  c. 
14  — Ovid.  Fad.  I,  el.  b.—Prapert.  3,  el.  1. 

Pint.tDAs,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  who  favotir- 
•d  the  conspiracy  formed  to  erpel  the  f^riirt  u  '^ 
frum  Thd)es.  He  received  the  conspirators  in 
bis  own  hovK. 

Pmu  vrs,  a  nativr  of  A  Trirrmtnm,  who  foTirf^it 
wi^h  Annibal  against  the  Romans.  He  wrote 
a  partial  history     Ihe  Pmle  imfl.   C  Nep. 


,  the  son  of  Philocles,  an  Athe> 
nian,  is  the  earliest  writer  of  the  new  comedy. 
He  flourished  B.  C.         He  was  in  great  fa- 

V  nir  wiih  Lv>iriia  Imi  ,  tfie  genera],  and  aller- 
wards  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
This  intimacy  was  the  enttse  of  many  henefts 
to  the  Athenians,  be-towpJ  hy  Lysimachus  at 
the  intercession  of  the  patnouc  poet  la  B.  C. 
301,  we  find  the  poet,  in  a  fragment  preservMl 
b\'  Plutarch,  ridiculing  the  flatteries  shown  to 
Demetrius  PoHorcetes  at  Athens,  ihruugh  the 
exertions  uf  Str;u.  leles  the  d(  iii;u;t>gxie.  Philijv 
pides  died  at  an  advanced  from  excess  oC 
joy  on  Mtaining  the  eonie  pnie  eontrary  to  iiis 
expectations  The  number  of  his  plays  waa 
foriv-five  the  titles  of  nine  have  been  collected, 
PHiuFPtw,  I.  son  of  Argeus,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  r(»ir»re4 

38  years,  B.  C.40.  Thej»€C0Bd  of  that  name 

was  the  fourth  son  of  Aroyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as  a  hoeiage, 
by  his  fhther,  where  he  learnt  the  art  of  war, 
iirifler  Ef^ruTiinoriilis^  -iikI  siu'liri!  uith  the 
»re;ue>t  care  the  manners  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  recalled  to  Macedonia,  an  J 
at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  as  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
voulhful  years  of  his  neohew.  His  ambition, 
howeren  soon  discoverea  itself,  and  he  made 
himself  independent.  Philip  meditated  no  less 
than  -lir  i!t  struction  of  a  republic  which  had  ren- 
dered it.se If  so  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  had  even  elniraed  nibnrismon from  the  pnn- 
rr^  nf  ^Tnredonia.  Bnt  before  he  could  make 
Aihens  an  object  of  conquest,  the  Thracians 
and  the  Illyrians  demanded  his  attention.  He 
made  himself  ma.ster  of  a  Thracian  colon?,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  frona 
w  liK  h  he  received  the  qrcaiesi  ail  vanlacjes,  on 
account  of  the  ^den  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, fn  the  midst  of  his  poUtieal  prosperity 
Philip  did  ni)f  necrlect  the  honour  of  his  family. 
He  married  Olvmpias  the  daughter  of  Neopto- 
lemns,  k  iuT  '  f  the  Molossi;  and  when,  Some 
timeaAcr,  he  became  father  of  Aleiander.everf 
ihin»  '^emed  to  conspire  to  his  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  historians  liave  observed,  that  Philip 
received  in  one  day  the  intelligence  of  three 
things  which  coold  gratify  the  most  nnbonnded 
ambition,  and  datter  rhe  hopes  of  the  most  aspir- 
inp  monarch :  the  birth  of  a  son,  an  honourable 
crown  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians  of  Illyricum.  But  all  these  in- 
crca.sed  rather  than  satiated  his  ambition  he  de- 
clared his  inimical  sentiments  against  ihe  power 
oCAthens  and  the  independence  of  all  Greece, 
by  laying  siege  to  Olynthns,  «  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation  an  !  ronsequence,  would 
prove  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  most  advantageous  to  the  intrigues 
and  military  operations  of  evrrv  Macedonian 
prince.  The  Athenians,  roa^d  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  17  vessels  and  300  men 
to  the  assistance  of  Olynthus,  but  the  money  of 
Philip  prevailed  overall  theireflbrts.  Thegreat 
est  part  of  the  citizens  suffered  themseh-es  \o  he 
bribed  by  the  Macedonian  gold,  and  Olynthus 
anrrcnder^  to  the  enemy,  and  was  instantly  re- 
duced  to  min'-  His  successes  were  as  trreat  in 
every  pi^rt  of  Qrppce;  he  was  declared  head  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  intrusted 
widi  the  cnre    the  sacred  temple  of  ApoBo  at 
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Delphi.   By  assnmiug  the  muk  of  a  m6<ierator 

ajid  peat  c-maker,  he  gained  confldence ;  and  in 
atlerapiingtoprulectthe  PeloponM>.sian>> against 
U)c  encroaching  power  ul  iSp«na,Ue  readeredbis 
eause  popular,  and  by'ridicalios  the  intnlts  thai 
were  oriered  U>  his  person,  a-s  he  passed  through 
Corinih,he displayed  to  the  world  huiuoderatiuu 
ind  phiksophic  virtues.  In  bis  aiteiD|ils  to  make 
bimselfmasier  of  Euboea,  Philip  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  PhtK-ion,who  despised  his  gold,  obliged 
bim  to  evacuate  an  iivland  whcxsc  inhabitants 
were  as  insensible  to  the  cbarms  oi'  mouev  as 
tbev  «^  tttunovcd  at  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
bolaeffilKtSOif  a  vigilant  enemy.  Frnm  Euboea  he 
Uuned  bis  arms  against  the  Scythians,  but  tbe 
advantages  be  obtained  oirer  this  indigent  naiicm 
were  inrnnsiderable,  and  he  again  made  Greece 
an  object  uf  plunder  and  rapine.  He  advanced 
far  into  Boeoiia,  and  a  general  enfagament  was 
fiMighi  at  Cbseronea.  The  fight  was  looc  and 
Uoody,  but  Philip  obtained  the  victory.  His  be> 
Laviour  a(\or  the  battle  reflects  great  di';prace 
upon  bim  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.  In  the 
hour  of  festivity,  and  daring  the  entertainment 
which  he  had  given  to  celebrate  the  trophies  he 
had  won,  Philip  sallied  from  bis  camp,  and  with 
the  inhumanity  of  a  brute,  he  insuUea  tbe  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  exulted  over  the  calamities  of 
the  prisoners  of  war.  His  insolence,  however, 
V  as  chor  kr-d,  when  D<^nnc(]es,  one  of  the  Aihe- 
Uian  captives,  reminded  him  of  bis  meanness  by 
exehdaung,  IVky  do  you,  O  king,  ad  the  pari 
of  a  T^rrsifes,  when  you  can  represent  leith  so 
much  dignili/  Ike  elevated  character  cf  an  Aga- 
wttmnott.  The  reproof  was  felt,  Deoiades  re- 
Odived  his  Iibert7,and  Philip  learned  how  to  gain 
popularity,  even  among  his  fallen  enemies,  by 
relieving  their  wants  and  easing  their  distresses. 
At  the  battle  of  Chsronea,  the  independence  of 
Ghneeee  was  extinga»hed ;  and  Phdip,  nnable 
to  find  iicw  enemies  in  Europe  forraednew  en- 
lerprise.s  and  meditated  new  conquest.^.  He 
was  nominated  general  of  the  Ghveks  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  called  upon,  as  well  from 
inclination  ns  duly,  to  revenge  those  injuries 
M'hich  Greece  had  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
Dnrios  and  of  Xenes.  But  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  hfai  warlike  preparations;  ne  was 
stabbed  b>'  rrm<nnias,  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopalra.  Tbe  ekniaeter  of  Philip  is  that 
of  a  sacnrious,  artfal,  pmnent,  and  intriguing 
monarch  ;  he  was  brave  in  the  field  of  battle,  elo- 
quent and  dissimulating  at  home;  and  be  pos- 
sessed  the  wonderful  art  of  changing  con- 
duct arcording  to  the  disposition  and  caprice  pf 
jnankifii!.  v.-itliout  ever  altering  his  purpose  or 
losing  sight  of  his  ambitious  aims.  He  possess- 
ed much  perwveranea;  and  In  the  exeeotfcn  of 
his  plans  he  was  alwav*:  rigorous.  The  private 
character  of  Philip  lies  open  to  censure  and 
raises  indicmai  ion.  Tbe  admirer  of  his  virtuesis 
disgnsled  to  find  him  disg-racin?him!eelfbvthe 
nio^nnnninml  crimes  and  Insciviotis  indulgen- 
''e.«,  which  ran  mnkc  even  the  debauched 

and  ihe  most  profligate  to  blanh.  He  was  mar- 
dered  in  tbe  47tb  year  of  hfi  age,  and  the  Mb 

of  hi*:  reign,  about  3JK>  years  before  ihc  Chris- 
tian era.  Flis  reign  is  become  uncommonlv  in- 
teresting, and  his  admiaistratioo  a  matter  of  in- 
slnictioa.  He  is  the  first  monnrrh  whose  life 
andiKtions  are  described  with  peculiar  accuracy  | 


an^  historical  faiibfulnesi.  Ptolip  was  the  iaibet 

of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Olynipias;  he  had  also  by  Ai;da  ;a,  an  l!  yr.an, 
Cyna,  who  married  Amynias,  the  son  ol  Per. 
diccas,  Philip's  elder  brother ;  by  Nicasipolts,  a 
Thessalian,  IS'ica-a,  w  ho  married  CasMndcr; 
by  Philinna,  a  Lari.ssean  dancer,  AndanK.  who 
leigned  some  time  aller  Alexander's  dentil ;  be 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  Caranus  and 
Europa,  who  were  both  murdered  by  Olvmpia* ; 
and  Ptolemy  the  first,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  by  Ar>^i- 
noe,  who  in  tbe  fii st  month  of  her  pregnancf 
wns  married  to  Lagos.  DmeOk.  <»  fikiL  ^ 


CHynlh.— Justin.  7,  &.c.—rHan.  \G.—Plut.  in 
AUz. — Dent,  if  Apoph. — Isocrat.  ad  Pkil.-~ 
Cutl.  I.  Sic.—jEsc/tiius.—Paus.—BtealUfStK. 

 The  last  king  of  Macedonia,  of  that  name, 

was  son  of  Demetrius.  His  infancy,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  was  protracted  bv  Antigo- 
nus,  one  of  his  friends,  who  ascended  toe  thton^ 
and  reigned  for  IS  years  wHb  the  title  of  inde* 
pendent  monarch.  When  Antigonus  died, 
Philip  recovered  his  falher'sthrone,  though  on- 
ly hfteen  years  of  age,  and  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  boldness  and  his  ambitions  views. 
His  cruelty,  however,  to  Aralussoon  disf  layed 
his  character  in  its  true  light ;  and  to  the  grat- 
ification of  every  vice,  and  eveiy  extravagant 
propensity,  he  had  the  meanness  to  aaerMce  tbk 
lailnful  and  virtuous  Athenian.  Not  satisfied 
with  tbe  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  Philip  aspired 
to  become  tbe  friend  of  Annibal,  and  wished  id 
share  with  him  the  spoils  which  the  distresses 
and  continual  loss  of  the  Romans  seemed  soon 
to  promise.  The  consul  Laivinoaeniered  with- 
out delay  his  territories  of  Macedonia,  and  aAer 
he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  him  near  Apot> 
Ionia,  and  reduced  his  fleet  to  aishes,  he  com* 
pel  led  him  lo  sue  for  peace.  This  peacefol  di»> 
position  was  not  permanent,  and  when  tae  B»- 
mans  discovered  that  he  had  assisted  their  in- 
mortal  enemy  Annibal  with  men  and  money, 
they  appointed  T.  CL  Flaminius  to  punish  his 
perfidy  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty.  Tbe 
Roman  consul,  with  his  usual  exp<»diiion,  in* 
vnded  Macedonia,  and  in  a  general  engagement 
which  was  fought  near  Cynoscephale,  the  ho^ 
tile  army  was  totally  defeated,  ana  the  monaidt 
saved  his  life  with  (lifTinilty  by  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle.  In  the  rnidsi  of  these  public  ca- 
lamities, the  peace  of  his  family  was  disturbed; 
and  Perses,  the  ehlrs*  of  his  sonsby  a  concnbire, 
raised  seditions  against  his  brother  Deme!riu<, 
whose  condescension  and  humanity  bad  gTiired 
popnlarity  among  the  Maoedooiaiw,  and  who. 
iVom  his  residence  at  Rome,  as  a  homage,  ban 
trained  the  good  graces  of  the  senate,  and  by 
the  modesty  and  innocence  of  bis  manners  had 
obtained  forgiveness  from  that  venerable  body 
for  the  hostilities  of  his  father.  Philip  listened 
with  too  much  nvidiiv  to  the  false  accusations  of 
Perses;  and  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
Demetrius  wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  be 
no  loneer  hesitated  lo  punish  with  df'ath  so  un- 
worthy and  so  ungmtcful  a  son.  He  died  in 
tbe  42d  year  of  his  reign,  179.jears  before  the 
Christian  era.  PbtKpbas  been  compared  wMi 
his  great  nnepstnr  oft  he  name  name;  but  though 
they  possessed  the  same  virtues,  ibe  same  am- 
bition, and  were  ta  inf  ed  with  Ibe  same  vices,  yrt 
the  father  of  Alex.Tn  ler  wnsmnresrigaciflasand 
more  intriguing,  and  the  son  of  Demetrius 
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lemel,  and  more  implaca- 
Me;  and^  according  to  the  pretended  prophecy 
ofoneol'  the  sibyls,  Macedonia  was  indebted 
ipooePhilip  for  bef  rise  ami  coiuwqueoce  amooz 
wtions,  and  viMler  •Bother  PMUp  the  hunented 
ike  kw  of  her  power,  her  empire,  and  her  <ii;^- 
Bity.  Poli/b.  16,  &c.— Justin.  iS,  &c — MiU. 
in  FUtm.—Paus.  7,  c.  S.—Liv.  31,  Ac—  Vol. 

Max.  4,  c.  S.—  OrositLS.  4,  c.  90.  M.  Julius, 

a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  obscure  family  in  Ara- 
bia, from  whence  he  was  surnamed  Arahian. 
Fronn  the  lowest  rank  in  the  army  he  gcadnally 
n»e  to  the  highest  oflkefl^iiid  when  he  was  made 
general  of  the  pretorian  guards,  he  assa.'^'^inated 
Qordian  lomaxe  himselfemperor,  and  was  uni- 
Waully  approved  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
Mople.  Philip  rendered  his  cause  popular  by 
Lis  liberality  and  profosion ;  and  it  added  much 
to  his  splendoar  and  d%iiuy,  that  the  Romans 
during  nis  reign  eommemorated  the  foundation 
of  their  city,  a  solemnity  which  was  observed 
bot  once  every  hundred  years,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  more  maffoifi- 
eenee  then  mder  the  preceding  reigns.  Thb 
people  were  entertained  with  garaeii  and  spec- 
tacles, the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  successively 
crowded  during  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  2000  plndiators  bled  in  the  circus  at  once, 
for  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of  a  gazing 
populace.  His  usurpation,  however,  was  short ; 
Philip  was  defeated  by  IHuaos,  who  had  pro> 
daimed  himselfemperor  in  Pannonfo,  ana  he 
■was  asvas^inatcd  by  his  own  soldiers,  near  Ve- 
rona, in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  and  the  d(h  of 
UvreigB,  A.  D.  249.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  nnd  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother.'  Yuung  Philip  was  then  in  the 
19th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Romans  lamented 
la  him  the  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  nataral  hn- 
manity,  and  endearing  virtues.  Aurel.  Victor. 
•^Zfxim.  A  native  of  Acamania,  physi- 
cian to  Alexander  the  OreaL  When  the  mon- 
arch had  been  saddoilylaken  iM,  after  bathin? 
in  the  Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the 
complaint,  when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  be- 
lieved that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual. But  as  he  was  preparing  his  medicine, 
Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in 
which  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  his  physi- 
cia& Philip,  as  he  had  conspired  against  htslife. 
The  monarch  wa*:  alarmed,  and  when  Philip 
prewnfed  him  the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Par- 
tnerio's  leiter  to  peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the 
potion  The  ?jcrenit  v  and  composure  of  Philip's 
countenance,  as  he  rend  the  letter,  removed 
every  suspicion  from  Alexander's  hrea-^t,  and 
ke  porsned  the  directions  <^  his  physician,  and 
in  a  few  days  recovered.  Plat  in  AUx. — 
Curt.  3. — Arrian.  9.  A  freed  man  of  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  He  found  bis  ma.ster's  body 
fleaerted  on  Olb  seashore,  in  Eeypt,  and  he 
gave  it  a  decent  burial,  with  the  a"wistance 
of  an  old  Roman  soldier  who  had  fought 

under  Pompey.  The  father-in-law  of  the 

emperor  Angostos.-— A  native  of  Pam- 
phylia,  who  wrote  a  diflbse  history  fVom  the 
creation  down  to  his  own  time.  It  was  not 
flMch  valued.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Theo- 
doalas 

Pmt JBces,  a  fhmons  sculptor,  whose  stain e«! 
af  Latona,  Venos,  Diana,  the  Mnaes,  and  a| 
PavrlL— 8Z 


naked  Apollo,  were  preaaivai  Im  Aa 

belonging  to  Ociavia. 

Phiuctos,  a  6yracusan,  who,  during  his  ban 
ishmeni  from  bis  native  country  wrote  a  his 
tory  of  Sicily  in  19  hooks,  which  was  eoounsB^ 
ed  by  soaie,  though  condemned  for  inaccuraqr 
by  Pausanxas.  Ue  was  al  ter  wards  sent  agaiasi 
the  Syracnsans  by  Diooystos  the  yoonger,  aai 
he  killed  himself  when  overcome  by  the  eusttf^ 
356,  B.  C.   PhU.  in  Dion.— Died.  13. 

Philo,  I.  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  A. 
D.  10,  sent  as  ambassador  from  his  nation  to 
Caligula.  He  was  nnsucce»«ful  in  his  embassy* 
of  which  he  wrote  an  enteilaining  account;  and 
the  emperor,  who  wished  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
god,  expressed  his  dissatisfiMtion  with  the  lews, 
because  they  refuse<l  to  place  his  statues  in  their 
temple.  Ue  was  so  happy  in  his  expressions 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  that  he  has  been 
called  the  Jewish  Plato ;  and  the  book  which  He 
wrote  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign 
of  Caius,  met  with  such  unbounded  ppplau:<e 
in  the  Roman  senate,  where  he  read  it  miDlicly, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  consecrate  k  in  the 
public  libraries.  His  works  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  related  to  the  crea- 
tion Of  the  world,  the  second  spoke  of  sacred 
history,  and  in  the  third  the  autnor  made  men- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The^si  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Man- 
gey,  9  vols,  fol  London,  1749^  IL  An  ar- 
chitect of  Bynntinm.wboilonrldicdakom  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  where  ships  were  drawn  in 
safety  and  protected  from  storms.  Cic.in  Omk 

1,  c.  14.  III.  A  Greek  Christian  writar, 

\i  hoSe  work  was  edited  at  Rome,  4lo.  1772. 

PmLocHORDs,  a  man  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Athena  in  17  books,  a  catalogue  of  the  ar- 
chons,  two  books  of  Olympiads,  Ac.  He  died 
B.  C.  "m. 

Phji^xbs,  I.  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  daring  the  PefopoBneaiaB  war.  He 

recommended  to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  serviae. 
His  plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  10  admirals  ex- 
cept one;  but  their  expectations  were  fVastrated, 
and,  instead  of  hein^  conquerors,  thev  werelm 
tallv  defeated  at  .£gonpotamos  by  Lysander; 
and  Philodes,  with  SOOO  of  kls  eomtrymen, 
was  put  to  death,  and  denied  the  honours  of  a 

burial.    PltU.  in  Lys.  II.  Is  said  by  Suidas 

to  have  been  the  nephew  of  ^schylus,  and  the 
father  of  Morsimus.  A  trilogy  of  his,  entitled 
the  Pandioniti,  was  recorded  by  Aristotle  in 
the  Didascali.-r.  The  Terrus,  one  of  the  plays 
in  Ibis  trilogy,  written  in  imitation  of  the  7¥- 
mu  flophoeles,  is  wlttihrridieoted  by  Arim 
tophanes  m  the  Avfs.  This  irarredian  was 
termed  X»>*  or  Bile,  from  his  harsh  and  biner 
language.  In  figure  be  was  defimned :  henee 
Aristophanes  takes  oreasion  to  eotstmdrv  jokes 
upon  him.  In  the  Tk^smophnriaztisa,  Mnesilo- 
chus.  following  np  the  principle  laid  down  bjp 
Aenthon,  that  as  the  man  is,  so  is  the  poetiy 
begins  >— 

Tafir'  if)  t^ilbcXik  ai'x^  MT  Mxf^  miiii— m 

In  the  4«is  he  flndt  ki  bis  shape  a  siaiihirilyia 

the  lark,  «n»f<?a{  <bi\oK\in....v.  129fi. 
PaiLOcrtTEs,  a  son  of  Posan,  and  DemoBa* 
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ew  UNf  Hy^iiia*,  aaoTthe  mniHbMfer  ud  {Mrti- 

CUlar  fneiid  ol'  Hercule-;.  llf  was  preseiu  at 
ikA  deiuh  ol  iiiircUitf^i,  and  t>ecauti<:  he  haa 
MBMd  tte  UmiRg  pile  oa  which  the  herowu 
MMntani.  he  received  I'rom  bun  iIk  arrows, 
iriiieh  had  been  dipped  in  ihe  gall  of  (he  hydra, 
after  ho  had  bound  iiiiuscll  by  a  suleinn  oath 
not  10  betray  ibe  place  where  bla  a*ke»  were  de* 
posited.  Like  the  rest  of  those  princes  who  had 
cotirtorl  liic  daii^^'liUT  of  Tyndaru'-,  and  wlio 
had  bound  uieia>elvo.s  lu  protect  her  I'rum  mju- 
rf  ,  ht  was  called  upon  by  Meoelaos  to  accom* 
pany  the  Greeks  to  ihc  'iVoian  war,  and  he  im- 
raeiiialely  set  sail  from  Melibica  with  seven 
ships,  aud  repaired  tu  Aults,  the  general  ren- 
desvooa  of  ike  combiaed  fleet.  He  was  here 
praveotad  firooi  jofning  hin  eonniry  men ,  and  the 
offensive  smell  which  ar.ix^  (Vom  a  wound  in  his 
loot,  obliged  the  Qreelcs,  at  the  instigation  of 
myma,  to  remove  him  (torn  Ihe  camp ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  carried  to  the  island  of  Lem- 
aos,  or,  as  others  say,  lo  Chryse,  where  Phima- 
cus,  the  soa  of  Dolopbioiv  was  ordered  to  watt 
upon  him.  In  this  solitary  retreat  he  wa«  suf- 
SSnA  to  remain  for  some  time,  till  the  Greeks, 
on  ih"  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  were  in- 
fii»r  med  by  the  oracle  t baiT  roy  could  not  be  taicea 
witkoat  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  were 
then  in  the  possession  ofPhilocteie^  Upon  this 
Uly&ses,  accompanied  by  Diometie;i,  or.  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Py  rrhM,  wawwimiiaiMed  bf 
(he  rest  of  the  Grecian  array  to  go  to  Lemnos. 
and  to  prevail  upon  Philocietes  to  come  and 
finish  the  tedious  siej»e.   Philocietes  recoUected 

(he  iUtreatmenthe  had  received  from  theQreeks, 
aa4  partieirtarly  from  Ulysses;  and  ihefefore 

he  not  oaly  refused  to  go  to  Troy,  but  he  even 
persuaded  Pyrrhus  to  conduct  him  to  Meliboea. 
iLs  heanbarked,  the  manes  of  Hareaks  forbad 
him  to  proceed,  but  immediately  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured  of  his 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Philoc- 
lalfla  ohqrcd,  and  afier  he  had  been  restored  to 
bin  fofffMr  health  by  iBaenlapius,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Maehaon  or  Podaliris,  he  destroyed 
an  immense  number  of  the  Trojan  enemy, 
aaMNigwhaai  waa  Paria,the  son  of  Priam,  wuh 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  When  by  his  valour 
Troy  had  been  rained,  he  set  sail  from  Asia, 
but  as  he  was  u  n  w  1 11  ing  to  risit  his  native  eoon- 

a,  ha  caic  to  Italy,  wkera,  by  the  atistance  of 
TbeaMKaa  foifoweri,  he  was  enabled  to 
builil  a  town  in  Calabria,  which  he  called  Peti- 
lia.  Authors  disagree  i^ui  the  causes  of  the 
woond  whteh  PhiMctetes  received  on  the  foot 
The  mo^  ancient  mvtholo^Lsts  support,  that  it 
was  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  had 
sent  to  torment  him,  baeftte  he  had  attended 
Elercolea  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried 
liis  ashes.  According  to  another  opinion,  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  armv  oblit^ed  Kim  to  dis- 
cover where  the  ashes  of  Uercales  weredepoa- 
itod,  and  m  he  had  nade  an  oath  not  to  men- 
tion  the  place,  he  only  with  his  foot  struck  the 
ground  where  they  lay,  and  by  this  means  con- 
dttded  he  had  not  violated  hia  adenB  engage- 
ment. For  this,  however,  be  was  joon  after 
punishefl,  and  the  fall  of  <me  of  the  poisoned 
arrows,  from  his  quiver,  upon  the  foot  which 
had  atrnck  the  groand,  oocasiooed  ao  offirnaive 
«W0Md^  that  iha  Cfcedawm  ohHpd  tew» 


move  him  from  thetr  caiB|i.  Tb»  md 
and  adveataraaof  Philoeleieitafeihe  soT 

one  of  the  l>e>t  tragetlies  of  Sophocles.  Virg. 
Jiik.  3,  V.  ^.—Pindar.  Pytk,  i.—Dutys  CrtL 
1,  c  14. — Senec.  in  Here. — Sapkoci.  I*iul. — 
quirUa.  Calab.  9  and  lO.—Bygtn.  fab.  91, 
and  iOi.—Diod.  2  and  A.— Quid.  Met,  13,  v. 
3-J9,  1.  il.  V.  m  7Vu(.ft^  flL  9L— Oc  C 

PwtoiJoa,  a  JPythagorean  philosopher  of 
Crotona,  B  C.  374,  who  first  sup^Hjrted  the  di* 
uroal  iQotiou  ot  the  earth  round  iLs  axis,  and 
its  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  Cicero,  m 
Acad.  4,  c  hxs  ascribed  this  opinion  to  tbe 
Syracusan  piuloNjpher  Nicetas,  and  liAewiseto 
Plato  \  and  from  this  pas.sage  some  .suppue 
thai  Coperoiufu  atacied  the  idea  of  (he  a/aum 
whieh  be  aAerwarda  eAabtisbed.  Dimg.-^CSt, 
eU  Oral.  Z.—Plul. 

Piuu)Looos,  a  freedman  of  Ciceru.  He  b» 
trayed  his  master  to  Antony,  for  which  he  ww 
tortured  by  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Cicero'.s  br<v 
t he r,aad  obliged  to  cuioffhuown  tlc>.h  hy  piece- 
meal and  lo  Mil  aod  cat  it  up.  I'iut.  m  Cic.Ac 

PmiAMiMa,  a  eoorier  of  Alexandria,  who 
ran  from  Sieyone  to  Elis,  160  miles,  in  nine 
hours,  and  returned  theiame  joon^y  u  fiAem 
hours.  Flim,    c  71. 

PblwItoc.   VU.  PMmmu. 

PniLOPHRON,  a  general,  who,  with  5000  -^•>1- 
diers,  defended  Pelusium  against  the  Greeks 
who  invaded  EnrpL  Di0d.l6. 

PHiLOPamtH,  I.  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis.  His  fa- 
ther's name  wa-<  Gran^is.  His  education  was 
begun  and  finished  under  Cassander,  Ecdemok 
and  Demophanes ;  and  be  earlv  distingoJafaM 
hira.self  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  app**ared  fond 
of  agriculture  and  a  country  life.  He  proposed 
hiniwlCEpaminondas  for  a  model,  and  he  was 
not  unsuccessful  in  imiiating  the  prudence  and 
the  simplicity,  the  disinterestedness  and  aciivitr, 
of  this  famous  Theban.  When  Mogilopolis 
was  atucked  by  the  Spartans,  Philocxeaw^ 
then  in  tbe  30lh  year  of  lis  age,  gave  tM  mom 
decisive  proofs  of  bis  valour  and  intrep.ditr. 
He  afterwards  asnsted  Aniigoous,  and  wia 
preaent  in  the  (amoua  battle  in  which  the  £10- 
lians  were  defeated.  Raised  lothe  rank  of  chi« 
commander,  he  showed  his  ability  to  di  - -  hargt 
that  important  trust,  by  killing,  with  his  ovrn 
band,  Mechanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  ;  and 
if  be  was  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  hr  Ittfm, 
he  soon  after  repaired  his  losses  bv  taking  the 
capital  of  Laconia,  B.  C.  188,  and  by  abolsl^ 
ing  the  laws  of  Lycurgns,  which  had  floariab* 
ed  there  for  such  a  lensrih  of  time  .S;:'arta, 
after  iw conquest,  become  tributary  to  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  Philonocmen  enjoyed  the  triumph  c-f 
having  reduced  to  ruins  one  of  the  f  realesi  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  Some 
time  after,  the  Mcss'enians  revolted  from  ilie 
Achseao  league,  and  Philopoemen,  who  headed 
the  Acheans,  unfortunately  fell  mm  bis  horse, 
and  was  dragged  to  the  enemy's  ramp.  Dino 
c rates,  tbe  general  of  the  Me^^nians,  treated 
him  with  great  severity ;  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  obliged  to  drink  a  dose  of  puiwa. 
When  he  received  the  cup  from  the  band  c  f  the 
executioner,  Philnprrmfn  aski-d  him  h«.w  hn 
countiymen  bad  behaved  in  tbe  field  of  battle; 
aad  WMB  be  beard  that  tber  bad  obtatnecl  imc 
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victory,  lie  drank  ihc  whole  with  pV-t^iTre,  ex- 
claiiQiug  that  this  was  coml'ortabie  news.  The 
dealh  of  Philopoemen,  which  happened  about 
183  years  betbre  the  Christian  era,  in  his  TOih 
year,  wa:>  u<.tver$ally  lamented ;  and  the  Achcc 
ans,  to  revenge  death,  iuiDQcdiaiely  marched 
u>  M«M&ia.  where  Dingciai^  to  avoid  their 
reaounent,  Killed  himself.  Tne  rest  of  bis 
murderers  were  ^Iragged  lu  histumb,  where  they 
were  sacrificed }  and  the  people  uf  iVIegalopoli<), 
Co  show  farther  their  great  sense  of  his  merit, 
ordered  a  bull  to  be  yearly  uH'ered  on  his  lotnb, 
and  hyfiJDS  to  be  6uug  m  his  pianx,  and  his  ac- 
tions to  be  .celebrated  in  a  panegyrical  oration. 
He  had  alaosiataes  rained  lo  his  memory,  which 
scnne  of  the  Eomana  aRetnpted  to  violate  and 
to  destmy,  to  no  piirpu  ■  Mummius  tiKik 

Corinth.  Pbilopoeoicn  has  been  jusUy  called  by 
his  countrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  Plul. 
in  vita. — Justin.  32,  c.  4. — PoZy*.— — II.  A 
native  uf  Pergamus,  who  died  B.  C.  136. 

PHiiAMTaiTVi,  I.  a  famous  sophist,  bom  at 
Lemnos,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Athens.  He 
came  to  Rome,  where  ne  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  Julia,  il  "  'A  iiV  i  f  till  t  inperor  Severus, 
«Ad  Ue  was  intrusted  by  the  empress  with  all 
the  papers  which  eoDlained  aone  teemiDt  or 
anecduicsof  Apollonius  Thyan^rns,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  review  them,  and  vviih  them  to  com- 
pile a  history.  The  life  of  ApoUonius  is  wrii- 
teo  with  elegance;  but  the  improbable  account'^, 
the  fabnloas  stories  and  exaggerated  devils 
which  it  gives,  render  it  di^fjusiin?.  There  is, 
besides,  anolbex  treatise  remaining  of  his  wri- 
linga.  Ac  He  died  A.  D.  944.  The  best  ed*> 
tion  of  his  wriiin?';  is  thnt  r  f  Olearius,  fol.  Lips. 

1709.  IL  His  nephew,  who  Uv«l  in  the 

reign  of  Beliogmbaliis,  wrote  tn  fteeoDiit  of  so- 
ptists. 

PhilOtas,  a  son  of  Parraenio,  distinguished 
in  the  battles  of  Alexander,  and  at  last  accused 
of  con^iring against  his  life.  He  was  lortared 
and  itondl  to  death,  or,  aeeofdiiif  to  seme. 
Muck  through  with  i  i  r  s  hy  the  soldieci,  B.  C. 
330.    Curt,    c.  II.— Pi iU  —Arrian. 

PniLOTta,  «  aenrant-maid  at  Rome,  who 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destrartion.  Afler 
the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  GauLs,  the  Fidcnates 
•it^embied  an  army  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
ciosPoethumius,  and  marched  anin.^  the  capi- 
tal, demanding  all  the  wives  and  dattf^ters  in 
thf  city  ».<:  the  conditions  of  peace.  This  extra- 
ordinary demand  a.stunished  the  senators,  and 
when  they  refused  to  comply,  PhilMis  advised 
them  to  ^cnd  all  their  f*>inale  slnve?;  dissjuisrd 
in  matron's  rloihcs,  and  she  ofTered  to  march 
bertelf  at  the  head.  Ilertirlvice  was  followed, 
&Qd  when  the  Fidcnates  had  feasted  late  in  the 
evening,  and  were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen 
asleep,  Philmis  liijhted  a  lorch  asa  signal  for  her 
countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole 
was  soeeefBftil ;  the  Pidenates  were  conquered, 
and  the  senate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  permitted  them  to  appear  in  the 
stress  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Plut.  in  Rom. — 
Fitrro.  de  L.  L.  S.—  Ovid.  it  Art.  Am.  2. 

PHn.oxftwOT,  L  an  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
received  CiKcia  at  the  general  division  of  the 

provinces.  IL  A  soa  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 

jrivcfi  to  Pelopfdas  as  «n  hosta^.^— ITT.  A 

ili'hvranibir  por>t  of  Cvthera,  who  enjoyed  the 
%vour  of  Dionjsius,  tyrant    Sidfy,  for  same] 


time,  till  he  ofl^ded  him  by  sedoeingone  of  lifei 
lemale  angers.  Durmg  hia  confinement,  Ptu- 
loxenus  compotted  an  allegor><iii|  ooaak  tattsd 
Cyclops,  in  which  lie  had  dehneateo  fneenarac- 
ler  of  the  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Polyphemus, 
and  represented  his  mistress  under  the  nameot 
G&lataa,  and  himself  under  that  of  Ulysses 
The  tyrant,  who  ww  food  of  writing  poeii^ 
and  of  beiii'^  applaudet',  rciuf  red  Philoxenos 
from  bis  dun-^eon,  but  ihe  pc)ei  relused  to  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  saying  things  unw^by  of 
him.self,  ami  applauding  the  wretched  verses  of 
Dioaysius,  and  therefore  he  wm  >n:m  lo  ibe 
quarries.  When  he  was  asked  his  opinion  ai  a 
feast  about  some  verset  which  DioByaiOB  bad 
just  repeated,  and  which  the  coartiers  bad  n- 
ceived  with  the  greatest  applause,  Pbiloxenus 
gave  no  answer,  but  he  ordered  the  guards  that 
suf  romdeil  the  tyrant's  taMe  lo  take  him  bask 
to  the  qnarries.  DjonTsins  was  pleased  with 
his  pleasantry  and  with  hi.s  hrmQe:^,  and  inv 
mediately  forgave  him.  Pbiloxenus  died  m 
Ephesns,  about  380  years  before  Christ.  PUtL 

 IV.  A  philosopher,  who  wished  lo  have  the 

rir -K  ,  ,f  ;i  crane,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  lastecf 
bis  aliments  loinger,  mod  with  more  pieafUR 
Arm.9A.^. 

Pnixaos,  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  one 
01  the  emperor  Adrian's  freed-roen.  He  wrote 
different  treatises  on  the  long-lived,  on  wondei^ 
ful  things,  besides  an  historical  account  of  Bi- 
cily,  sixteen  books  on  the  Olympiads,  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  places  in  R<une,  three 
books  of  fasti,  Ac  Of  these  some  fragments 
remain.  RisMyle  was  not  elegant,  and  he  wim 
withont  judfeTTi'^nt  or  precision.  His  works  hSPi 
been  edited  by  Meursins,  4io.  L.  Bat.  16*20. 

PnoauoEs,  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher  ci 
Miletus,  about  540  years  before  thf  Chri.«*ian 
era.  The  poetical  piece  now  extant  called 
(•rricof,  and  attributed  to  him,  is  no!  oi  his  com- 
position,  but  of  another  poet  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian. 

pHocto.v,  m  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his 
virtues,  private  as  well  as  public.  He  was  edn- 
caied  in  the  aehool  of  Plato  and  of  XenoanNM^ 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  among  the  states- 
men of  Athens,  he  distin^^iished  himself  by  his 

Erodence  and  moderation,  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
e  good,  and  his  military  abilities.  He  often 
ehechvd  the  violent  and  ineonaideiMeneaMNva 
of  Dnn  iNlljenc^ ;  and  when  the  Alheoian<^  seem- 
ed eager  to  make  war  aj^ainst  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  Phocion  observed  thai  war  abobld 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  strongest  and 
most  certain  expectations  of  viciory  and  success. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Kaboea,  Phocion  ampped  bia  pfogfaw^ 
and  soon  obliged  fain  to  vrHnfOisdi  fan  enter- 
p;  TI''  was  'iTy  times  appi.inffNl  Governor  (>l 
Athens,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be  pa»- 
ed  upon  his  talenii  as  a  mini.<iter  and  statesman, 
than  that  he  never  solicited,  that  high,  thonph 
dangerons  office.  In  bin  rural  retreat,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  Athenian  armies,  he  always  appcnv- 
ed  barefooted  and  without  a  cloak;  whenoe  ona 
of  his  soldiers  had  ocea'^ion  to  observe,  when  be 
.saw  himdrcssed  mm-f-  warmlv  ilian  ii-^Dal  diiriTig 
a  severe  winter,  that  since  Phocion  wore  his 
doak  It  was  a  s^  of  tho  nMH  liieleaMnriPan  : 
ther  Philip,  as  well  as  hi^JsoTi  Alexander,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him,  but  la  no  puipoaa;  and 
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Fnocic»n  '>o""5ted  in  being  one  of  the  ponrt^t  of 

of  lAt  (food,  it  was  throuf^h  hlffl  Utai  Greece 
was  saved  from  an  impending  wnr,  and  head- 
vised  Alexander  raiher  lo  turn  his  arms  against 
Persia  than  to  shed  the  blooil  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  either  his  allies  or  his  sabyjects.  An- 
ttoater,  who  soeeeoded  in  the  forerament  of 
Ma  -donia  after  the  death  of  Alftander,  also 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  AiNeniao,  but 
with  the  same  success  as  his  royal  i  i  -cessor ; 
and  when  a  friend  liad  observed  to  Phocion, 
that  if  he  could  so  refuse  the  generous  olfers  of 
bis  patrons,  y^t  he  should  consider  the  good  of 
his  children,  and  accept  them  for  their  sake, 
Phocion  calmly  replied,  that  if  hb  children  were 
like  him,  they  could  maintain  ihem.'<<'lves 
woll  as  their  father  had  done :  hut  if  they  be- 
hmfinA  otherwise,  be  declared  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  them  any  thing  which  might 
either  supply  their  extravagances  or  encourage 
their  debaucheries.  When  the  Piimis  was  tak- 
ai,  Phocion  was  accused  of  treason,  and  there- 
fore to  avoid  the  public  indignation,  he  fled  for 
safV!)  to  Polyperchon.  Pi  lyju  ichon  sonl  him 
back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned to  drink  the  fiital  poison.  Ho  reesived 
the  indigniiie>-  of  the  people  with  uncommon 
composure;  and  when  one  of  his  friends  lament- 
ed his  fate,  Phocion  exclaimed,  This  is  no  more 
Aan  what  J  erpecUd;  this  treatment  the  most 
ittttstrious  citizens  of  Athens  have  received  be- 
fwrtmc.  He  died  about  318  years  ^M»fore  the 
Obristian  era.  His  body  was  deprived  of  a 
ftmeral  bf  order  of  the  onmlefoi  Atbeniami, 
and  if  it  was  at  last  interred,  it  was  by  stealth, 
under  a  hearth,  by  the  hand  of  a  wotaan  who 
placed  this  inscription  over  his  bones :  Keep  in- 
violate, O  sacred  hearth  tK»  precious  remains 
of  a  good  man,  till  a  f/fUrr  day  restores  them, 
to  the  monuTnmts  of  their  forefathers,  trhen 
Mkms  »kM  U  4divierpi  from  her  fknmtg^  a^nI 
ika&hemmwim.  His eonntenanee was Metn 
and  unpleasant,  bnt  he  never  b'^havrd  with  se- 
verity, n  is  expressions  were  mild  and  his  re- 
bakes  gentle.  At  the  age  of  80  he  ap|i^ared  at 
the  Athenian  armies  like  the  most  active  ofbcer, 
and  to  his  prudence  and  cool  valour  ui  every 
period  of  life  his  citizens  acknowledged  them- 
telres  rnnch  iiMlebied.  His  merits  were  not 
tmried  fn  obtlvioo,  the  Athenians  repented  of 

ihfir  iiiL'rnTiiiii^r,  and  honoured  bis  memory 
ratsmg  him  statues,  and  putting  to  a  cruel 
death  bis  guilty  aoeosers.   Ptel.  ^  C.  thp.  i% 
^it&.—Diod.  \r> 

Phocos,  I.  son  of  Phocion,  was  di«Nolute  in 
his  manners,  andanwwthy  of  the  virtues  of  his 
great  father.  He  was  sent  to  Lacedasmon  to 
imbibe  there  the  principles  of  sobriety,  of  tem- 

the  death  of  his  father,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  pBttodealh.  Pkd.imPk»e.4' Am^  

II.  A  son  of  Oryntion,  who  led  a  coinny  nf 
Corinthians  into  Phu<  i>.  Hp  rtired  Antiope, 
•  daoghter  ofNyctens.of  in<aii  tv  mdmnrried 
her,  and  by  her  became  father  of  PanopeOR and 

CrL«!us.    Pans,  2,  c.  4. 

PhOCTUOBS.     Vid.  Phfin'Iidr!^. 

pHYsaiiMa,  a  i«eed«monian  general,  ma  by 
#ie  Bpbor!  to  the  nMlslnnee  of  the  BibcMonfans 

puriiinst  ihe  ThrafisTi<;.  He  seized  the  citadel 
of  Thebes :  but  thoaghbe  was  diagraeed  and 


banished  from  the  Lacedemonian  army  for 
this  pernJioas  measure,  yet  his  couQUynea 
kept  possesion  of  the  town.  He  died  B.  C. 
377.    C.  Nep.  in  Pelop.—Diod.  14,  &c. 

PacBNix,  son  of  Amjrntor,  king  of  Argos,  bj 
Cieobule,  or  Hippodamia,  was  preceptor  tn 
Tooog  Achilles.  When  his  father  proveid  (aith> 
lessto  his  wife,  on  neooont  of  bis  fiNidnessibr 
a  concubine,  called  Clytia,  Cieobule,  jealous  of 
her  husband,  persuaded  her  ssoa  Phcunix  lo  in- 
gratiate himself  into  the  favours  of  his  lather^ 
mistrp*:''  PhfPnix  easily  succeeded,  but  when 
Amytuor  discovered  his  intrigues,  he  drew  a 
corse  upon  him,  and  the  son  was  soon  after  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  divine  vengeance.  Ac* 
cording  to  some,  Amyntor  himself  pot  ool  the 
ryi  ^  I  if  his  son,  which  so  cruelly  provoke*!  him, 
that  he  meditated  the  death  uf  his  father. 
Reason  and  piety,  however,  prevailed  over  p«»> 
sion,  and  Phcpnix,  not  to  became  a  parricide, 
fled  from  Argos  to  the  court  of  Peleus,  kingol 
Phtbia.  Peleus  carried  bim  to  Chiron,  who 
restored  him  to  his  eye-sight^  and  soon  after  he 
was  made  preceptor  to  Achilles.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  government  c  f  ijmny  cities, 
and  made  king  of  the  Dolopes.  After  the  death 
of  Achilles,  Fbmniz,  with  othen,  was  eommj*' 
sioned  by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
brintj  to  the  war  young  Pvrrhus.  This  com- 
missjon  h'"  pi-rformed  witfe  suc-^e--^,  ri:;  !  after 
the  fall  of  Troy  he  returned  with  Pyrrhus,  and 
died  in  Thrace.  He  was  hurried  at  JEun,  or, 
according  lo  Strabo,  near  Trachinia,  where  a 
small  hver  in  the  neighbuarbood  received  the 
name  of  Phoenix.  Strab.  9. — Rimer.  JL  9,  &x. 
Ovid,  in  lb.  v.  702     Vtd,  Pnn  TH. 

PnoRMio,  I.  an  Athenian  genertil,  whose  la- 
ther's name  was  Asopicns.  He  impoverisbetl 
himself  to  maintain  and  support  the  dignity  of 
his  army.  His  debts  were  s<Hne  lime  aAer  paui 
by  the  Athenians,  who  wished  to  make  bin 
their  general,  an  office  which  he  refused  whik 
he  had  so  many  debts,  observing  that  it  was  an> 
becomin?  an  officer  to  be  at  the  head  of  a3 
army  when  he  knew  that  he  was  poorer  thta 
ihe  meanest  of  his  soldiefs.— 11.  A  peripate- 
tic philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  once  trare  a 
lecture  upon  the  duties  of  an  officer  and  a  tnili- 
Vuj  profession.  The  philosopher  was  himsdf 
ignorant  of  the  subject  which  ne  treated ;  upon 
whteh  Hannibal  the  Great,  who  was  ooe  of  his 
Tiidi  '  irs  ,  xclninT'd  that  he  had  seen  manv  dot- 
ing old  men»  but  never  one  worse  than  Pboraio. 

CU.  ie  mt.  D.  9.  fit  A  diselple  of  Pbto^ 

chosen  hv  the  people  of  Elis  to  make  a  reforma- 
tion in  their  government  and  iheirjurispnidence. 

PBoaMts,  was  the^nntrymaa  ana  coniqn» 
porary  of  Epirharmus,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Gelori,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  al 
Hi^ro.  His  comedies  also  appear  lohnve  hMi 
mytholoj^cal  parodies.* 

PnAaamcns.   Vtd.  Part  TIT. 

PnoTiNffl,  an  cnn'ii'h.  wTin  w  ririrn<^  minis- 
ter to  Ptolemy,  king  oi  Eevpi.  When  Poraper 
fled  to  the  court  of  Ptolemv,  after  thebnltleor 
Pharsnlia.  Photinus  advi  .-d  bis  ma-^er  not  to 
receive  him,  but  to  put  him  to  death.  Jnlioa 
Caesar  some  lime  aftwr  vfarited  Egjpt.  and  Pbo- 
tinus  raised  seditionsngainithini,Mr  which  ho 
was  put  to  death. 

PT!f>Tnjq,  -nri  of  Antniur\ft,  wbo  hcMyod 

Beiisariiu  his  wife's  deh^iicheriea. 
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Plnulm  1  a  Vin;  of  Pftrthia,  wbo  sae- 

ccedod  Arsaccs  :!ie  Hd,  called  also  Phrinpatius. 
He  made  war  agamsi  Aniiuchus,  kjng  ol  Syria, 
and  was  defeated  in  tbree  successive  baules. 
He  left  many  cluldren  bohind  him  j  but  as  tiiey 
were  all  loo  young,  and  unable  lo  succeed  lo 
ihe  throne,  he  apjiointed  his  brother  Mithri- 
dates  king,  of  whose  abilities  and  military  pru- 
dence be  had  often  been  a  N[)cciaior.  Jiutin. 

4\,  c.  5.  The  2(1,  suocecded   his  Inihcr 

Mithridai^,  as  king  ol'Farihia,  and  made  war 
againsi  the  Seytbiaas,  whom  be  called  to  his 
a«wi'?tance  agamsr  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria, 
and  whom  he  refused  lo  pay,  on  the  pretence 
that  they  came  too  lat#.  Re'  was  murdered  by 
acme  Greek  mercenarie5,  who  had  been  once 
his  captives,  and  who  had  enlisted  in  bis  army, 
B.  C.  129.  12,  c   l.—PltU.  in  Pomp. 

——The  3d,  succeeded  his  iiguher  Pacorus  on 
the  ihrooe  of  Partbia,  and  gave  one  of  his 
daujErhters  in  marriage  to  Tigranc^,  the  son  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Socjn  alter  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  make  his 
son-in-law  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  His 
expedition  was  attended  with  ill  success.  He 
renewed  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  his  father 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  At  his  retam  in 
Pa  nbifl ,  be  wan  assasmiated  by  b  is  sons  Orodes 

and    Mithridaies.     Jiistin.  The  4lh,  was 

numinared  kini^of  Parlhia  by  hi.s  father  Orodes, 
whom  he  Mxm  after  murdered,  as  also  his  own 
brothers.  He  made  war  npainsi  M.  Antony 
With  fjreat  success,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  lo^s.  Some  time  after  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but  be  soon 
resained  nix  power.and  drove  away  the  usurper, 
called  Tiridaic^.  The  usurper  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Augustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
Phrantes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead 
ki^  cause  and  pain  the  favours  of  his  powerful 
jud^.  He  was  succes-sful  in  his  embassy :  he 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  restored  the  ensigns  and  stand- 
ards which  the  Parthians  had  taken  from  Cras- 
sus  and  Antony,  and  pave  nn  bis  four  sons  with 
their  wives  as  hostages,  till  his  engagements 
wrre  perfbrmed.  Sooie  soiipose  that  nraatea 
delivered  his  children  into  tne  hands  of  Augu.-;- 
tus  to  be  confined  at  Rome,  that  he  might  reign 
with  invater  aeeority,  aa  he  knew  his  aafejects 
wodM  revolt  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  of 
his  family  inclined  lo  countenance  their  rebel- 
lion, though,  at  the  same  lime,  they  scorned  to 
f  npport  the  interest  of  any  osuiper  who  was  not 
of  the  royal  bouse  of  the  ArsaeidBe.  He  aras, 
however,  at  last  miirdereti  by  one  of  his  concu- 
bines, who  placed  her  .son,  called  Phraatices, 
on  the  throne.  Vol.  Max.  7,  c.  6.— Jkiltn.  42, 
e.  h.—  Dind.  Cas.  51.  &c.— PM.t»  iliilm.  Ac. 
^Tacil.  Ann,  6,  c.  32 

PnaAATtcEs,  a  son  of  Pbraates  4th.  He,  with 
bis  mother,  murdered  his  father,  and  took  pos- 
iesstoB  of  fbe  vaeant  throne,  his  reign  was 
^nrt,  he  wn<  dr  pos^d  by  his  subjects,  whom  he 
ted  oflcnded  by  crueltr.  avarice,  and  oppression. 

PmiJiORTn  sneeeeded  his  fbther  Deioees  on 
t^e  ?hrone  of  Media.  He  made  war  against  the 
neighbourinjr  nations,  and  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  a  battle  by  the  Assyrians,  after  a  reign  of  S2 
Tears,  B.  C.  636.  His  son  Cyazares  succeeded 
Urn.  ft  k  fnppoaed  that  the  Aiphiad 


doned  iti  Xodldi  in  Pbraorfei.  Plaiu.— flMtf. 

1,  c.  102. 

PiiRAsIcLES,  a  nephew  of  TbemijUockii^ 
whose  daughter  Nieomacha  he  married.  Mm 

in  Them. 

PuKo.viku,  a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  o> 
Crete  She  was  delivered  to  a  .n  rvani  to  hf 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  order  of  her  father, 
the  inst  igation  of  his  second  wift.  The  servaA 
was  unwilling  to  morder  the  child,  but  as  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  throw  her  into  the  sea, 
he  accordingly  let  her  doam  hito  the  water  by  a 
rope,  and  toiHc  her  out  again  unhorL  Fhronima 
was  afterwards  in  the  number  oftbeconcubin^ 
of  Polymnetius,  by  whom  she  became  mother 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cjrene.  ikrodol.  d. 
c.  154. 

PimYNK,  T  a  celebrated  prostitute,  who  flou- 
rished at  Athens  about  328  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  She  was  mistreaa  to  Praxiteles, 
who  drew  her  picture.  Vid.  PrartlrUs.  This 
was  one  of  his  best  pieces,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  i»  said  diik 
Applies  painted  bis  Venus  A nadyomene  after 
he  had  seen  Phryneon  the  sea-shore  naked,  and 
with  dishevelled  hair.  Phryne  became  so  licL 
by  the  liberalitv  of  her  lovers,  (bat  she  uflercu 
to  rebaild,  at  nerown  expense,  Thebes,  whicf 
Alexander  had  destroyed,  prf)vided  this  inscrip- 
tion was  placed  on  the  walls:  Alexander  diruit 
sfd  mrretrix  Phryne  refecit.  This  waS  reAie* 
ed.  Plin.  34,  c.  §.— — II.  There  was  also  anO" 
".her  of  the  same  name,  who  wob  accused  of  im- 
piety. When  she  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
condemned,  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  which 
influenced  her  judges  that  she  was  immediateh/ 
ac«)uitled.    Quinlil.  2,  c.  15. 

Phhtnichcb,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  discipli 
of  Thespis.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy,  ihougr 
still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared,  as  to  recjuire  nothing  but  a 
ma.ster  hand  to  imite  them  into  one  whole  of 
life  and  beauty.  The  Dithyramb  presented  la 
its  solemn  lone  and  lofly  strains  a  rich  mine  of 
choral  Poetiy ;  the  regular  narrative  and  ini> 
metieenaracterof  the  Thespian  chorus  ftimisb- 
ed  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  him  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
oombinniion.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical 
cast  of  the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismis.sing  al- 
together Bacchus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for 
the  subjects  of  his  piero^  in  tlic  grave  and  strik- 
ing events  registered  in  the  mythology  or  history 
of  his  country.  This,  however,  was  not  a  prac- 
tice  allngelher  original  or  unexampled.  The 
fact,  ca";ually  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  song,  not  the  adveii> 
tures  of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastus, 
shows  that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melan- 
choly  incident  and  mortal  persona^  had  long 
before  been  introduced.  There  is  also  some 
reason  for  supposing,  that  the  young  tragedian 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in  the  formation 
of  his  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  attributes  to 
the  author  of  the  Iltad  and  Odyssey  the  prima- 
ry sncfrestiors  of  trapedy;  ns  in  his  Margites 
was  given  the  first  idea  of  comedy.  Now  it  is 
an  historical  fact  that  a  few  years  before  Phry- 
nichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  PoetSn 
had  been  collected,  revised,  arranged  and  piip* 
Ushedhrthecareof  Pisistratus.  Buehaaertal 
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^  aiA  latunlljr  attract  attention,  Mid  add  m 
deepci  interest  to  the  study  o(  this  mighty  ina»> 
ter;  d  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  bis  fnfi^tit 
<Jj).i,jarn.n',  as  Aristotle  tprins  them,  would  strike 
and  operate  upon  a  mind,  acute,  ready,  and  in- 
genioiM,  as  that  of  Pbmuebm  mint  nave  been. 
At  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chrt>- 
nolt^ical  connexion — the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
and  the  birth  of  tragedy,  nroperly  so  called. 
Taking  then  the  ode  and  tne  tone  of  the  Di- 
thyramb, the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer 
and  Ibe  themes,  which  natural  tradition  or  even 
neeat  evants  siqipUed.  Phnrnicbus  combined 
these  aeveral  nmeriabtogetfier,  and  so  brought 
Ihcm  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
Thesnian  exhibition.  Thus,  at  length,  does 
trageay  dawn  upon  as.  TbcM  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  drama,  necessarily  produced 
correiiponding  alteraticMis  in  its  form  and  man- 
ner. The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed,  rambUof  epiaodetof  bunu>ro«M  legend, 
separated  by  tbe  vild  dance  and  noiajr  song  of 
a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  se- 
rious nariative  or  erave  conversation,  with  a 
eboma  eomponed  of peraooa)^  involved  in  the 
story;  all  relating  to  one  subject  and  all  tending 
to  one  result.  This  recitative  again  altemaicd 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  cmnposed  inaspirit 
of  deep  thought  and  lofty  poetry,.  themadreM 
turning  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  theme  of 
the  interwoven  dialogue.  In  correspondency 
with  these  alteratioits  in  tone  and  compoaitioo, 
tbe  actor  and  tbe  ehoristera  raoflt  have  aMomed 
a  dilferent  a.«pect.  The  performers  were  now 
the  representatives  not  of  Silenus  and  the  Sa- 
tvrs,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  tbeiraltendants. 
The  goat-skin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportive- 
ness  were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of 
persons  engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business 
or  deep  affliction,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank 
and  atate  of  semal  indiTidnals  employed  in 
the  pie««e.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that,  as  the 
actor  was  still  but  one,  so  never  more  than  one 
personage  was  iotrodnced.  For  it  is  verjr  pmlK 
ilble  that  lhi<?  one  np'or,  rhnncfin^his  dress,  ap- 
peared in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play :  a  device  frequently  employed  in 
later  times,  when  the  increased  nnmber  of  act- 
on* rendered  nieb  a  contr  ivanoe  less  necessary. 
This  actor  sometimes  represented  female  per- 
sonages, for  Phrynichus  is  staled  to  have  first 
brought  a  female  character  on  the  stage.  Thus 
from  the  midst  of  the  coar»!e  biiff!v>neries  and 
rode  imitations  of  the  Salyric  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not 
ber  perfeet,  form.  For  m ighty  as  had  been  the 
airioe  towards  tbe  establishment  of  the  serious 
drama,  yet  in  the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we 
find  the  infancy  not  the  maturity  of  tragedy. 
There  mat  still' roanr  an  emrfaeence  to  w  r»- 
moved ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled  up ;  many  a 
rtiffged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regularity; 
and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  maU' 
agemeni  of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial 
even  to  rudeness.  The  argument  was  .some 
paked  iacident,  mytboloinc  or  biatorical,  on 
wbieblbeebomssnniraad  die  actor  reeiliid  ill 
4  connected  hut  desultorv  succession.  There 
was  no  interweaving  or  development  of  plot; 
■o  sivdied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe ; 
%iaUlftaaeacrinnce  to  baigbtaa  tba  aalwal 
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inleresrof  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelinfs  of 
the  audience  into  a  cUmax  of  terror  or  of  fiM; 
Tbe  odes  of  the  choms  were  sweet  and  beaoli* 

ful ;  the  dand»  scieniilic  and  dexterously  giveat 
but  then  these  odes  and  dances  still  composed 
the  principal  part  of  the  performance.  They 
narrowed  in  the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw 
them  into  comparative  mMguihcancc  May,  not 
unfteqnently,  whilst  tba  actor  appeared  m  a 
posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  consternation,  tbe 
chorus  woulci  prolong  its  dance  and  chantings, 
and  leave  to  the  jtcrlurmer  liille  more  than  the 
part  of  a  q)ecchles8  image,  in  short,  the  drama 
of  Pbrynicbns  was  a  senoos  opera  of  lyric  soac 
and  skilful  dance,  and  aol  a  tragedy  of  artful 
plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such  was  Phry- 
nichus as  an  inventor  t  btt  ai&ee  the  poet  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  during  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years,  and  since  for  more  inan  twenty  of  those 
years  he  had  in  .£schylus  a  contemporary  and 
a  rival,  bis  own  experience  and  tbe  improve- 
ments  of  sneb  an  o^^nent  would  give  to  die 
later  plays  of  Phrynichus  a  character,  an  ex- 
pansion, and  a  refinement,  in  which  his  earlier 
and  maided  attempts  were  so  deieient.  Tba 
Capture  oj  Milftus,  which  he  composed  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  his  own  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatist,  and  five  years  after  the  first  vic- 
tory of  iEschylos,  was,  to  iudge  from  its  effects, 
a  piece  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Eighteen 
years  after  this,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  fur  his 
Choragus  Tbcmistodes,  with  the  Pka%is$tt^  a 
play  perhaps  little  inftnor  In  dramatie  exen* 
Icnce  and  arrangement  to  the  Persa,  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  .fischylus  produced  on 
the  same  subject.  Indeed,  the  poet,  whose 
odes  were  characterized,  even  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes,  as  reaped  from  the  sacred  mea- 
dow oi  the  muses,  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of  the 
bee;  the  poet,  whose  dramas  were  by  the  same 
admirable  judge  styled  pieces  of  singular  bea»- 
ty ;  the  poet,  who  so  lon  j?  and  sometimes  so  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  an  JBschylus — must, 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  no  ordinar)'  rom> 
poaer;  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  that 
great  tragedian  is  represented  as  so  studiously 
rebutting,  is  another  high  compliment  to  the 
powen  of  PhrynicbiiB.  StiU  we  must  remcaa- 
ber,  in  tracing  the  imvnlivt  traprovera  of iraf* 
edy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  arc  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved 
through  imitittion  of  others,  but  by  the  nrodu^ 
tionsof  hisown  unassisted  ingrenujiy  ana  talent 
In  this  view,  those  claims  must  almost  entirely 
be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  ]>oetiy  of 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  cho- 
rus ;  the  conversion  &f  Sntvric  gayety  into  tbe 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thenceforth 
peculiarly  styled  Inuady.  In  all  sueceedii^ 
alterations  and  addftwiis,  Phrynichus  aeena  la 
have  been  simply  the  follower  of  ^schylas. 

Pmrtms,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the  first 
who  obtained  a  musical  prise  at  tba  Paaaihe* 
neea  at  Athens.   He  added  two  strings  to  tbe 
lyre,  which  had  always  been  used  with  seven 
hv  all  his  predecessors,  B.  C.  438.    It  is  said 
that  he  was  originally  a  o6ok  at  the  bonaa  of 
Hiero,  kinr  of  Sicily. 
PmrA.    Vid  Ptsistratus. 
Phvllits,  a  general  of  Pho  is,  dnrin?  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war  afain  ^  tbe  Tbebvns 
thaaoHHAd  .lAiiibadaaib 
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of  his  brothers,  Philomeiu.s  and  Onomarchus.  , 
Ele  is  called  by  iiome  Phayllu^i.    Y  id  Pkoas. 

PttYscoN,  a  siuiuuDe  ot'  une  of  the  Ptule- 
mies,  Iroiu  (t**«<i  venter).    Alhen.  2.  c.  23. 

Phvton,  a  geoeral  ol  ihe  people  of  Rbegitun 
against  Dionybius,  ibe  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He 
wkea  by  Um  enemy  aod  tortured,  B.  C. 
907,  and  hi*  m  vas  umnm  into  the  aea. 
IHud.  14. 

Fu,  or  PuiOA,  festivals  iosiiiuted  in  honour 
of  Adrian  bjr  the  emperor  Antoninna.  Thej 
-were  celebrated  at  Poltoli  OB  the  MeOttd  jrtar 

of  the  Olympiads. 
PiCTjB.    Vid.  Part  L 

PicroB,  FABtoa,  a  eoosul,  ander  whom  silrer 
was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  485. 

PiNDARCs,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes. 
Ue  was  carefully  trained  from  his  earliest  years 
10  the  study  of  nnate  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
taught  how  to  compose  verses  with  clefjance 
and  simplicity  by  Myrtis  and  Connna.  When 
he  wa.s  young,  it  is  said  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
aatlled  on  his  lips,  and  there  left  some  honey- 
oombe  a.s  he  reposed  on  the  grass.  This  wa& 
uifvrsally  explained  as  a  prognostic  of  his  fu- 
tara  greatoesi  and  celebrity,  and  indeed  he 
■aemed  entiiled  to  notice  when  he  hndeooquer- 
ed  Myrtis  in  a  musical  coniest.  lie  was  not,  \ 
however,  so  successful  afninsi  Corinna,  who 
obtained  five  times,  while  lie  wa:$  competitor,  a 
poetical  prize,  which  was  adjudged  rather  to  the 
charms  (jI  her  per>>un,  than  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  genius  or  the  superiority  of  her  composi- 
tioo.  In  the  public  ftMemUies  of  Ortcce^nere 
fenwln  were  not  nemitted  to  contend,  Pindar 
u  as  rewariJed  with  the  prize  in  preference  to 
every  other  competitor ;  and  as  the  conquerors 
at  Olympin  wort  Um  rahleet  of  hie  eomposi- 
lions,  (he  iK>ei  wa5  courted  by  statesmen  and 

Ennces.  His  hymns  and  pteans  were  repeated 
efore  the  moirt  crowded  aasemblies  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  ^  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  will  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should  receive  the  half  of  all  the  first  fruit-offer- 
iogi  that  were  annually  heaped  on  his  altars. 
Tfiia  wan  net  the  only  puUie  honour  whieh  he 
received  ;  after  his  death  he  was  honoured  with 
every  mnrk  of  respect,  even  to  adoration.  His 
oMMe  was  erected  Ot  TMies,  in  the  public 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  six 
centuries  after  was  viewed  with  plea.sare  and 
admiration  by  the  p'  oi: r:\pherPausanias.  The 
benourawhich  had  been  paid  to  him  while  alive 
wrora  aim  riiared  by  his  posterity ;  and  at  the 
OOlebralion  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks, 
ft  portion  of  the  victim  which  had  been  offered  in 
wiirUte  was  reserved  for  the  deaeendanis  of  the 
poeL  Even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Tkebans  showed  regard  for  hi.s  memory,  and 
lie flportans spared  the  hoo.se  which  the  prince 
of  l3rnc8  bad  inhabited  when  thqr  destrofad  the 
Immkcs  and  the  walls  of  Thebea.  The  seme 
respect  was  nlso  paid  him  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  Thebes  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It 
is  said  that  Pindar  died  of  the  ndvanced  age  of 
8S,  B.  r*.  A^^.  The  prenfest  pfirt  of  his  works 
have  perished.  He  had  written  .some  hymns  to 
the  eoHs  x^mm  fa  honoar  of  Apollo,  diihy  ram- 
bles to  Bacchus,  anu  odes  on  several  victories 
obtained  at  the  four  greatest  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  the  '^\:npic,  Isthmian,  Pvihian,  and 
KeoMoo  games.  Ofali  these,  the  odea  aw  (iie 


I  only  compositions  extant,  admired  forsubliaur« 
ut  beuiimenbi,  grandeur  uf  expression,  energy 
and  magnifiecnee  of  sayle,  boldness  of  meta- 
phors, harmony  uf  numbers,  aiul  elej^ance  of 
diction.  He  ha;,  been  ceiisurt-vl  lur  his  aiiccta* 
ti(m  in  composing  au  ode  Irurn  which  the  letter 
S  was  excluded.  The  be>i  editions  of  Pindar 
are  those  of  Heyne,  4to.  Goitingen,  1773;  of 
Glas^jow,  l*2mu.  1774;  and  ol  Scliiiiidiiu,  4to 
Wilieberg,  1616.  aiAM.— QutMiO.  lU,  c  1^ 
HtrmL  4.  od.  ^.—JKHmt.  KM.  1,  C 

8,  1.  9,  c.  ^23.-Val.  Jtft&9,-c.  lSL^i»h4,  m 
Alex. — Curt.  1,  c.  13. 

PtsAKDEH,  1.  an  admiial  of  the  Spaitan  lleet 
during  the  Peloponnesion  war.  He  abulished 
the  democracy  at  Athens,  and  established  the 
arlstocralical  government  of  the  four  hundred 
tyrants.  Ue  was  killed  m  a  naval  battle  b/ 
Cooon,  the  Athenian  ^amti,  near  Cnidiis,  ia 
which  the  Spartans  lost  50  galley.s,  B.  C.  394. 

Diod.  II.  A  poet  of  Rhodes,  who  composed 

a  pom  called  Heraclea,  in  which  be  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  !al)ours  and  all  the  exploits 
uf  Hercules.  He  was  the  lirsi  wlioever  repre* 
senied  hie  horo  ftmed  with  a  ckik  Pmu,  % 

PtBHO,  a  king  of  Etmria,  aboot  900  ycara 

i  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.    Plin.  7,  c.  96. 

Pi^,  a  native  of  Thespls,  who  gained  un> 
common  infioeaco  aaioag  the  Thebens,  aad 
behaved  with  great COOrasre  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Thespise. 

PisirnilTiDjB,  the  dcacendania  of  Pisiatra- 
tus,  tyrant  of  Athena.   fUL  PitUtr^kuk 

PisisTRATUi,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who  earlv  distinguished  himself  bv  ois 
valoor  in  the  fleld,  and  bv  bis  address  ana  ek^ 
quence  at  home.  After  he  had  rendered  hin^ 
self  the  favourite  of  the  populace  by  his  libo- 
rality,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  hnd 
fought  their  battles,  particnlarlv  near 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  hia 
rniinirv.  Everything  seomt'd  favourable  to  his 
views;  bat  Solon  alone,  who  was  then  at  the 
headofaflhira,  and  who  bad  lately  iastitQiad  hk 
cdebrated  laws,  opposed  him,  and  discovered 
his  duplicity  and  artful  behaviour  before  the 
public  assembly.  Pisiatratns  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  measures  of  his  rdation,  Solon,  hot 
he  had  recourse  toartifice.  In>reiuming  from  his 
country-house,  he  cut  himself  in  various  places, 
and  after  he  had  exposed  his  mangled  body  to 
the  eyes  of  the  popolaoe,  deplored  Ms  iuImh^ 
tune's,  nnd  accused  his  enemies  of  attempt-- upon 
his  life,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  |>eople, 
the  gmirdian  of  the  poor,  and  the  reliever  of  tte 
oppressed,  he  claimed  a  chosen  body  of  .V)  men 
from  the  ptipulace  to  defend  his  person  in  fu- 
ture fhim  the  malevolence  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
enemies.  The  onsuspeci  ing  people  noanimoaa* 
ly  granted  hhi  request,  ihough  Solon  opposed  It 
with  all  his  influence;  and  Pisislraius  had  np 
sooner  received  an  armed  band,  on  whose  fidel- 
ity and  snschment  he  could  relv.than  he  seised 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  made  himself  abso- 
lute. The  people  too  late  perceived  their  credu- 
lity ;  yet,  thontrh  the  tvrent  was  popular,  two  ci 
the  citizens,  Megacles  and  Lyrorgoa,  conspired 
together  against  him,  and  by  tlieir  means  he  waa 
forcibly  e)ccie<?  from  ihp  f^iiv  His  house  and 
aU  hiseficts  were  exposed  to  sale,  taAtkareita 
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in  Athens  ooly  one  man  who  would  buy . 

tu<su).  Ttio  private  dissentionsolihe  int-n  1-  gfl 
li;>cr*»  j)iv»'cd  lavoarable to ihc  cxpcUeu  ivraiiii ' 
Aod  Ale^acles,  wbu  was  jealous  of  Lycurgas, 
kiecmly  proposed  lo  restore  PiBisuaiiw  lo  all  bts 
rifhw  ami  privileges  ia  Athens,  if  h«  would 
la  iriy  bisdai^hier.  Pisistraiuscoi)sciUciI,antI 
by  iht;,  as^iistance  of  bis  t'atber-in-law,  he  was 
aooa  enabled  to  expel  Ljreiurgus,  and  to  re-e.-i- 
:ai)i'  fi  i.uascli.  By  means  ol  a  woman  called 
Pijya,  \viio>c  sluipe  was  lali,  and  whose  features 
were  noble  and  commandinf ,  he  imposed  upon 
the  people,  and  created  hinuelf  adherents  even 
among  bis  enemies.  Pbya  was  eondneted 
through  ibe  srtrcets  uf  ihe  ciiy,  and  showing 
hecseU'sobaervkat  to  the  arulice  of  Pisisiraiiis, 
ahe  ma  nnaomiced  as  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wiadmn,  and  the  patrone^  uf  Athens,  who  was 
oome  down  from  heaven  lo  re-establish  her  fa- 
vourite Pisistratus  in  a  power  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  will  of  heaven,  and  favoured  by 
the  affection  of  the  people.  Some  time  after, 
vken  he  repudiated  (he  daiii'  ii'  i  of  Mespicles, 
he  found  that  not  only  theciuz«n^,  but  even  his 
very  troops,  were  alimaiad  (hMn  him  by  the  in- 
flueoL-e,  the  intrigues,  and  the  bribery  of  his 
lather-iO'law.  He  fled  from  Athens,  where  he 
coald  no  longer  maintain  bispower,  and  retired 
to  Eubosa.  EUeven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  otesciire  retreat,  by  means  of  his  son 
llippias,  and  h«'  v.as  \  iliir  l  time  received  by 
the  people  of  Athens  as  their  master  and  sove- 
reign. He  died  aboot  627  years  before  the 
Ohn>^tian  era,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  sovcreicrn 
power  ai  Athens  for  '33  years,  including  the 
vears  of  his  banishment,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  S30  Htpparchus.  Pisistratus  claims  our 
admraiion  for  his  justice,  his  liberality,  and 
his  moleration  He  often  refused  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
had  iNie  day  been  rirulently  accosed  of  mnrder, 
father  than  inflict  immediate  punishment  upon 
the  man  who  had  criminated  him,  be  went  to 
Ihe  areop«£>i}s,  and  there  convinced  the  Athe- 
nians that  t^l^  nc^n«;'ition  of  his  enemies  were 
groundless,  aitd  liiac  his  life  was  irreproachable. 
It  is  U>  his  labours  that  we  are  indented  for  the 
ptaaefralioD  of  the  poems  of  Homer:  and  he 
araa  the  ftrst,  aeeorciing  to  Cicero,  who  intixi- 
iluced  them  at  Athens  in  the  order  in  which 
ihey  now  stand.  He  also  established  n  pnWic 
library  at  Athens, and  the  valaaMe books  which 
he  had  diligently  collected  were  carried  into 
Persia  when  Xerxes  made  himself  master  of 
thecapital  of  Attica.  Hipparchus  and  Hippias, 
the  sons  o€  Pisisuratas,  who  had  reeeiTcd  the 
name  of  Ptdalndidm,  rendered  themaelTes  as 

illostriniis  as  their  father,  biU  flafr.r";  nf  WY 
eAy  were  too  powerful  to  be  extinguished.  The 
PSsiMratidv  governed  with  ^nat  nioderation, 
rpt  the  natne  of  tyrant  or  sovereign  was  instrp- 
ponahle  to  the  Athenians.  Two  of  the  mow 
respectable  of  the  ciiifeas,  called  Harmodiiis 
aao  Aristrf^ton,  conspired  against  them,  and 
Htpperehus  was  despatched  in  a  public  as- 
sernhlv  This  rn'irdfT  was  not,  how<"vt-r,  nt- 
tended  with  any  advantages;  and  though  the 
two  laadefief  tha  conspiracy,  who  hav6  been 
rplrhm'ci^  throtiirh  everv  a?e  for  their  patriot- 
ism, were  supported  by  the  peofde^  yet  Hippias 
fielled  the  tumult  by  his  nneomiMMi  firranem 
••A  pradiMiL  and  for  a  whale  Meaerrad  that 

5&a 


peace  ia  Atbeaa  which  his  fiiJier  h%l  uika 

Oeen  unable  to  cjinmand.  Tin-.  »j>  hm  i<j.t„' 
to  continue.  Hippias  wa>  ias.  cjcpc-ilco 
the  uiiiied  effort:*  uf  the  Athenian^i  uuu  ul  ilictr 
allies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  he  ieit  Auka  wbeo 
he  found  hiouelf  anahle  to  mainiain  his  jktmet 
and  independence.  After  tlie  bduishmca.  .'f 
I  lie  Ptsistratidas,  Ihe  Atiienians  h^csuac  more 
than  commonly  jealoui  of  their  liberty,  and 
often  sacrificed  the  inue^  powerful  of  their  cki- 
zensj  apprehensive  of  the  influence  pep- 
ularity,  and  a  well-direotctl  liberality,  nughl 
gain  among  a  &ckl«  and  unsettled  populace. 
The  Ptsistretidtt  were  banished  from  Athens 
about  18  years  after  the  dtwth  ol'  Pisistratus,  B. 
C.  510.  jEUaii.  V.  U,  W,  c.  \\.—Pam.  7,  c 
9&— Riwlsf.  1,  c.  59,  L  6,  e.  10&— Oic  dt  tmk 

Z.—  Vnl.  Mnr.  1,  c.  2.  IL  A  son  of  Nestor. 

ApoUod.  111.  A  kmg  o(  Orchomenos,  wb^ 

rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty  towards 
the  nobles.  He  was  put  to  death  by  them,  and 
they  carried  away  the  body  from  the  public  as- 
sembly, by  hilling  each  apiece  of  flesh  under 
their  garments  to  prevent  a  discovery  from  the 
people,  ofwhich  he  was  a  great  favoarile.  Phu. 
in  Par.  IV.  A.  Theban  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man interest,  while  the  consul  Flauiitiius  ws.s 
in  Greece.  He  assassinated  the  praetor  o( 
BcBotia,  for  which  he  was  put  to  deaiik,  dec. 

Piso,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  which 
was  a  branch  of  the  Calptirnians,  descended 
from  Calpns,  the  son  of  Numa.   Belore  the 


death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this  ftmilr 

obtained  the  consulship,  and  many  hatf  been 
honoured  with  triumphs,  on  account  of  their  vic- 
tories in  Ihe  different  provinces  of  theBoman 
empire.   Of  this  family,  the  most  famous  were, 

 1.  Lucius  Calpurmas,  who  was  tribune  of 

the  people  about  149  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterwards  consul.  His  frugality  procured  hun 
Ihe  tttvnanie  of  Pmgi,  and  he  gained  the  great 
est  honours  as  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman, 
and  an  historian.  He  made  a  successful  caai- 
paign  in  Sicilf,  and  rewarded  bis  .son,  who  had 
nehaved  with  preat  valour  durint^  the  war,  with 
a  crawQ  of  gold  which  weij^hetl  twenty  pounds. 
He  composed  some  annals  and  harans^ues,  which 
were  loA  in  the  age  of  Cicera  His  style  was 
ohseore  and  beh^iranL— IT.  Cains,  a  RoaM 
cr;:Mi1,  A  U.  C.  (S'B?,  wh  >  snprn  ruKi  the  coo- 
solar  dignity  against  the  tumults  of  the  Iribones 
and  the  elwnours  of  the  people.  He  made  a 
law  to  restrain  the  cabals  which  generally  pre- 
vailed at  the  election  of  the  chief  luogistraies. 

 III.  Cneius,  another  consul  under  Au|^ 

tus.  He  was  cme  of  the  favonrites  of  Tibenos, 
by  whom  be  was  appolnled  fl(ovemor  of  Syria, 
where  he  ri  ndcroJ  tiimself  odious  fn-  iw--  '■ru''l:\  . 
He  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  Germani- 
cus,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  was  shaaoed  and 
despised  by  hi<;  friends,  he  destroyeil  himself, 
A.  D.  90.  IV.  Lucius,  a  private  man,  ac- 
cused of  having  uttered  seditions  words  ag^iast 
the  emperor  Tiberius.  Hewaaeoodemned  ^ut 
a  natural  death  saved  him  fVom  the  hands  of  the 

executioner.— V. Lucius,  t  t^Tivcrnor  ■  >r}l  i;^r; 

for  twenty  years,  an  office  which  he  discharged 
wMi  the  greatest  fnstice  and  eradit  floiw, 

however,  say  that  Tiberias  made  him  r  >  -'^m  t 
of  Rome,  because  he  had  continued  d  r  t  n  i  n 
with  him  a  night  and  two  day«,ortwoda/s  and 
two  aighis  acaonji^ioFliiy. 
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caiecl  his  p.jcm  dc  Arte  Puelicd  lu  int  iwo  soos, 
whose  priialuylur  luetaiure  tiad  duitinguished 
Ui«in  amoog  tlie  rest  ul  the  Ruinautt,  and  who 
were  fund  of  cultivating  |)uetry  in  their  leisure 

boili  v     Pint,  ia  Ca'S  —Plin.  IS,  c.  3.  VF. 

CoeiuSfU  lactiuusaod  (urbuleuiyuuih,  whocoa- 
«pipeii  against  his  country  with  Catiline.  He 

was  among  ih-.'  friend^  uf  Julius  Cicsar.  

VII.  Caius,  a  Itoman  wiiu  wai  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  bad  rendered  bimseU  a  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple by  bis  private  as  veil  as  public  virtues,  by 
the  ;^?i)eru.ily<jf  his  behaviour,  his  fondness  of 
i  pleasure  with  the  voluptuouSi  aod  bis  austerity 
with  t he  grave  aad  the  reserved.  He  bad  been 
marked  by  some  as  a  nroj^r  jierson  to  succeetl 
the  emperor ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  plot  by  a 
fteedman,  who  was  among  the  conspirators, 
■OOD  cot  him  off,  with  all  his  partisans.  He 
i«f\)wd  fo  cooit  (he  affections  or  the  people  and 
of  ih'  r»r ray,  when  the  whole  had  been  made 

{mblic ;  ana,  instead  of  taking  prooer  measures 
or  hi»  preservation,  either  by  proeniiniiiir  bioa- 
aelf  emf»ert)r,  as  his  friends  advised,  or  by  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  the  distant  provmces  uf  the 
empire,  he  retired  to  his  own  hon»,  where  he 
openeft  the  veins  of  both  his  arms,  and  bled  to 
death.  VIII.  Lucius,  a  senator,  who  follow- 
ed the  crnperor  Valerian  into  Persia.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  aAer  the  death  of  Ya- 
leriftD,  bnl  he  ivas  defeated  and  put  to  death  • 
few  weeks  afler.  A.  D.  2^1,  hy  Valens,  &c. 
Horat.—  Taril.  Ann.  4-  Uist.—  Val.  Max.^ 
Ldv. — Smlon.—  Cic.  de  affie.  Suj^PMAn  Cas. 

&c.  IX.  One  of  the  30  ijraais  appoialed 

over  Athens  by  Lysander. 

PiTHot.Knv,  nn  insignificant  pwt  of  Rhodes, 
who  minj;led  Qreek  and  Ijatin  in  his  compo- 
ailloia.  He  vrate  some  epii^raiDs  a^tnat  J. 
Caesar,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  ridicnip  of 
Horace  on  account  of  the  inelegance  of  his 
Myle.  Suetan.  de  cl.  Rh.-^SbnU,  1,  sat  10,  v. 
St.— .Ifarco*.  2,  sat.  2. 

PrrTirrs,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
W  IS  i  of  the  ^evcD  wise  men  of  Greece.  His 
fatber'a  name  was  Gyrnulias.  With  the  assist, 
■nee  of  the  sona  of  AlcRin,  he  delivered  his 
connfry  from  the  oppression  of  the  tvrant  Me- 
lanrhrus;  and  in  the  war  which  the  Athenians 
wa'<e<l  a^j^tnst  Lesbos  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  connlrymen,  and  challenrrpd  to  sin^'le 
combat  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  ^ncral.  Piuacus 
had  rero;irse  to  artifice,  and  entangled  his  ad- 
venanr  in  a  net,  which  be  bad  cooMaled  onder 
Ml ahfeld,  and  easinvdeppatched  him.  He  was 
amplv  rewarded  f  ir  his  victory,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, sensible  of  his  merit,  unanimously  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  th^fr  city  with  unlimit- 
ed authority.  In  rnpa-  ity  Pittacus  behaved 
with  great  moderation  and  prudence, and  afler 
be  bad  governed  bis  fellow-citizens  with  the 
fliriolest  jnattoe,  and  after  he  had  established 
•nd  enfbreed  the  moRt  Mdntary  hiws,  he  votm* 
ttrilv  rc^i^^ncd  'he  sovereign  poweraflerhe  had 
enjoyed  it  for  10  years,  observing  that  the  vir- 
tnex  and  innocence  of  private  life  were  taeom- 
fatible  with  the  power  and  influence  of  a  sove- 
reign. His  disintere!«tedness  gained  him  many 
admirers ;  and  when  the  Mitvleoeans  wished  to 
rewrafd  his  pablic  services  bv  presenting  him 
with  an  immeoae  tract  of  territory,  he  refused 
•0  nrcf^pt  more  land  than  what  shoald  be  eon- 
Pa«t  U.— 4  A 


tained  uiinui  the  di:>iaiice  to  which  he  coulc 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  the  S'M  year 
bis  age,  about  MO  years  before  Christ,  alter  ht 
bad  spent  ibe  last  fen  jwars  ofbia  Ufe  in  Ufera- 
ry  ease  and  ;)eaceful  retirement.  Many  of  hit 
maiinas  were  mscnbed  on  the  walls  of  ApoUo'a 
temple  at  Delphi,  to  the  world  how  ^«al 
an  opinion  the  Miiyleoeans  entertained  of  hir 
aUlaies  a  philosopher,  a  moitilist,  and  a  man. 
By  one  of  his  laws,  every  fault  comimued  by  a 
man  when  intoxicated  deaerved  double  panisb- 
ment.  The  tiil<s  of  aome  of  his  writings  are 
preserved  by  Laertius,  among  whii  !i  ait  men- 
tioned elegiac  verses,  some  Taws  m  prose  ad- 
dreacd  to  bis  countrymen,  epistles,  and  mora] 
precepts  called  adomena.  Diog. — ArUtci.  Pat- 
lit. — Pbd.  ift  ixfMf. — Paui.  id,  c.  24^ — Miuti^ 
H.  V.  %  dec—  Val  Max.  6,  c  b. 

PiacxDUt,  a  daoghler  of  Tbeodosios  the 
Great,  sister  to  Hooorins  and  Arcadius.  She 
married  Adolphus,  king  of  the  Ooths,  and  af- 
terwards Coostantius,  by  whom  she  had  Valeik* 
tinian  the  third.  Bbe  died  A.  D.  449. 

PtoNciNA,  a  woman  celebrated  f  ir  hor  in-, 
trigues  and  her  crim«,  who  married  Plso,  and 
was  accused  with  him  of  having  murdered  Ctar- 
manicas,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  She  was 
acquitted  either  by  meansof  the  empereas  Livia, 
or  on  account  of  the  pnr  i  i]i;y  of  the  cTTipcror 
for  her  person.  Sabservieot  in  every  thing  to 
Ihitf  will  of  Livia,  she,  at  ber  iaatigatiai,  be- 
came guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes  to  injure  the 
character  of  Agrippina.  After  the  death  of 
Acrippina,  Plancina  put  herself  to death,  A.  D« 
SX    Tacit.  Ann.  6,  c.  26,  &c. 

Pr.ANCTJs,  L.  MuNATius,  I.  n  Roman,  who 
reii  lt Tc  i  liiiiiself  ridiculous  by  his  follif  s  nnd 
hiH  extravagance.  He  had  been  consul,  and 
had  presided  oiver  a  province  in  theeapacity  of 
fffivernor,  but  he  fcrcrnt  nil  his  digrnifv,  and  hr- 
came  one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  Ule» 
patra  and  Amomr.  At  the  conn  of  the  Egy»> 
tian  queen  in  Alexandria,  be  appeared  in  tne 
character  of  the  meanest  stage-dancer,  and.  in 
comodv,  h''  personated  Qlaucus,  and  [in  in  ted 
his  bod?  of  a  green  colour,  dancing  on  ajpublie 
stage  quite  naked,  only  with  a  erowa  effreM 
reeds  on  his  head,  while  he  had  tied  behind 
his  back  the  tail  of  a  large  t^a  fish.  This  ex- 
posed him  to  the  rnbUc  derision,  and  when  A»> 
tony  had  joined  tne  rest  of  his  friends  in  cen- 
snnng  him  for  his  unbecoming  behaviour,  he 
deserted  to  Octavins,  who  received  him  with 
Kml  marks  of  friendsbipaikdauention.  Itwaa 
he  who  proposed,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  th« 
title  nT  AiiLnistns  ■^honld  be  conferred  (<n  his 
friend  Ociavius,  as  expressive  of  the  di^i^ 
and  the  reverence  which  the  greatnes.s  of  his 
exploits  seemed  to  claim.  Horace  has  dedi 
eated  I  od.  7to  him;  and  be certainhr deserved 
the  hoQoor,  from  the  elegance  of  his  letters, 
which  are  atiU  extaat,  written  to  Cioero.  He 
founded  a  town  fn  €tan1,  which  he  caHed  Lng- 

dnnnm.    Plui.  in  A-'\fon.  TT  A  patrician, 

proscribed  by  the  second  triomvirate.  His 
servants  wished  to  save  btyK  ftiam  dMb,  bol 

he  refused  it  ralbcr  tbM  tWfmUt  tfmfr  IMfMOi 

to  danger. 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher  at  Athens, 
son  of  Ari.ston  and  Parecionia.  Hia  origfiwl 
name  was  Aristoeles,  and  1m  received  4hI  of 
Plalo  f 'um  the  largen  es^  of  his  ahonldefi.  Aa 
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ono  of  the  <?escendaQ<s  of  Codrus,  and  as  the 
offitpriug  of  a  iiuble,  i:)usirious,  and  opulent 
family,  Plato  was  educated  with  care,  his  body 
1M9  lormed  aad  invicoratcd  with  ermnaatic  ex- 
•reian,  uid  hismindwiBcaltiTateaudcBligbi- 
ene  l  by  the  stuily  of  poetry  and  of  feometry, 
from  which  he  derived  that  acuienesii  of  judg- 
ment and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  have 
Mamped  his  character  as  ih«  most  sabtiie  and 
flowery  writer  of  antujaity.  He  first  began  his 
literarycareer  by  writing  jM-cinsand  tragedies; 
Uk  he  was  soon  disgust^  with  his  own  produc- 
lioBii,  when,attheag«  of  90»  he  was  introdoced 
into  the  presence  of  Socrates,  and  when  he  was 
eoabled  to  compare  and  examine,  wiib  criiical 
•eetiracy,  the  merit  of  his  compositions  with 
those  of  his  poetical  predecessors.  During  eight 
Tears  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  pupils  of 
B  )  r ;U(  5 ;  and  after  his  death  Plato  retired  Irom 
Athens,  and  began  to  travel  over  Greece.  He 
TMled  Magara,  Thebes,  and  Elis,  where  he 
mui  with  ihe  kiniipst  rpf^fption  from  his  fellow- 
dusciples,  whom  the  viuleut  death  of  their  mas- 
ter had  likewise  removed  from  Attica.  He  af- 
terwards visited  Magna  Qraecia,  attracted  by  the 
fkme  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  by  the 
learning,  abilities,  and  repuuiiimi,  of  its  profes- 
•on,  Plulolaus,  Archytas,  and  Eurytos.  He 
alkenMinhipeaMd  intoSicily,  end  examined  the 
eruptions  and  fires  of  the  volrnnoof  that  island. 
He  also  visited  Egypt,  where  then  the  mathe- 
matician Theodoras  flourished,  and  where  lie 
knew  that  the  tenets  of  the  Pyinagorean  philo- 
sophy and  metempsychosis  had  been  fostered 
and  cherished.  Wiien  he  ha  1  finished  his  ira- 
velsL  Flalo  retired  lo  the  groves  of  AcademJ^, 
(b  tm  Beighboarhood  of  Athens,  where  bis  lec- 
tures were  soon  attenfled  hv  ri  crowd  of  learn- 
ed, noblp,  and  illusinoiis  pupils  and  the  philo- 
sopher, by  refusing  to  have  a  sh  tre  fo  the  tdf 
ministration  of  affairs,  rendered  his  name  more 
famous  and  his  school  more  freaoented.  Dar- 
in:' liiriy  1,'rars  lie  iirc^idod  at  m^'  head  of  the 

academVf  and  there  be  devoted  his  time  to  the 
iBatraetfoaof  his  pupils,  and  cowpBsed  than 

dialogues  which  have  been  the  'idimniti  m  of 
every  age  and  country.  Hi>i  siudic*,  however, 
were  interrufKcd  for  a  while,  whilst  he  obeyed 
the  pressing  calls  and  invitations  of  Dionysius, 
and  whilst  he  persuaded  the  tyrant  lo  become  a 
man,  the  fa'hcr  of  his  people,  an  1  (he  friend  of 
libenv  Vid.  fHonysius^A,  In  his  dress  the 
p}iil  LK'opher  was  not  oMeniatkms,  hismannera 
v^'^e  '  lejfant,  but  mtxlest,  imple,  without  affec- 
taiion;  and  the  great  honours  which  his  learn- 
ing deserved  were  not  piiid  to  hia  ippearance. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympian  games,  Plato 
resided  in  a  family  who  were  totally  strangers 
to  him,  He  told  them  hi-;  name  was  Plato,  yet 
he  never  spoke  of  the  employment  he  pttrsued 
at  Atham:  and  when  be  returned  horoe,atteRA> 
eJ  by  thf  fnmil'/  w!iichhid  <n  kiniTly  entertain- 
ed bim,  he  was  desirei  to  show  them  the  j»reai 
phUoWpber  whose  name  he  bore :  their  surprise 
was  jrre«t  when  be  told  them  thnt  he  himst-lf 
was  the  Plaio  whom  they  wished  to  behold, 
to  his  diet  ho  was  m  nler  itt-,  nad  indeed,  lo  so- 
briety and  temperance  in  the  use  of  food,  aad 
to  (he  want  of  (hoM  pleasnres  whieh  enfeeble 
the  hodv  nnd  enervate  the  mind,  some  have  at- 
tributed bis  preservation  dnring  the  tremeodoos 
'ftnilanas  wUeh  meed  at  Atheos  wbh  so  wMb 
AM 


fury  at  the  beginning  of  lite  Petopunncsian  «  at 
Plato  died  on  his  birthday,  intiic«l-->t  ycarol 
his  age,  ;i.t>;!ut  3^-1  yeai^s  beluie  Ur-  l'lui-;;an 
era.  Ue  expired,  according  to  Cicero,  as  he 
was  writing.  The  works  or  Plato  are  nam^ 
rous;  they  are  all  written  in  ihe  !<  iri;i  ul'a  dia- 
logue, except  li  letters.  Ue  sikeak.s  aiway^i  by 
Ihe  mouth  (rf* Others}  and  for  the  elegance,  me- 
lody, and  sweetness  of  his  expressions,  be  was 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Athe- 
nian b' t  Ci  CI  ij  had  such  an  esteem  for  him. 
that  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric  be  exclaimed 
erranmektreubmalo  eum  PUUome,  quam  emm 
islis  vera  $enlirt ;  and  Quinrilian  said,  that 
when  he  read  Plato,  he  seemed  to  hear  not  a 
man,  but  a  divinity  sueaking.  His  style,  how- 
ever, though  admireu  and  commended  by  the 
best  and  most  refined  critics  among  the  an- 
cienls,  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  some  of 
the  modems;  and  the  philosopher  has  been 
blamed  who  supports  that  lire  b  a  pyramid  tied 
to  the  earth  by  numbers,  that  the  wijrid  i«  a 
figure  consisting  of  12  pentaiE;on>,  and  who,  lo 
prove  the  metempsychosis  and  the  immurtali^ 
of  the  soul,  asserts,  that  the  dead  are  bom  from 
the  living,  and  the  living  from  the  dead.  In  his 
system  of  plulosophy,  he  followed  the  phy^n's  of 
i^eraclittts,  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  morals  of  Soeratct.  He  nsain- 
tained  the  existence  of  two  beings,  one  self  ex- 
istent, and  the  ulher  formed  by  the  baud  of  a 
pre^xistent  creature,  god  and  man.  The  world 
was  created  by  that  self-existent  cause,  from  the 
rude  findigesied  mass  of  matter  whicn  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  which  had  ev??n  l>cen 
animated  by  an  irr^ular  principle  of  rootioo. 
The  origin  of  evil  conld  not  be  traeed  nader  the 
government  i)f  a  deity,  with  ndmiftins'  a  5tnb- 
bora  iniraciability  and  wildness  congenial  to 
flsatter;  and  froni  these,  consequently,  could  be 
denr^nsiraicd  the  deviations  fn)m  the  laws  of 
na(ure,  and  from  thence  the  e.ttravagant  pas- 
sions and  appetites  of  men.  From  materiab- 
like  these  were  foimed  the  four  elements,  and 
the  b^ntiflil  straetme  of  the  heavens  and  the 
eiirth  ;  and  into  the  active,  but  irrational  princi- 
ple of  mitfer,  the  divinity  infuwl  a  rational 
soul.  The  'ioiils  of  men  were  formed  from  the 
remainder  of  ih*-  rational  soul  of  the  worW, 
which  bad  previously  given  existence  to  tl«e 
invisible  gods  and  demons.  The  philosopher, 
therefore,  sopported  the  doctrine  of  ideal  forms, 
and  the  prl^xMenee  of  the  hnman  mind,  whirii 
he  considered  as  .-nnniTionsof  the  Deily,  which 
can  never  remain  ."satisfied  with  ohjecL<«or  thinfBi 
nnworthv  )f  iheir  divine  origiaal.  Mm  eotM 
perceive  with  f'lejr  rorp^'treal  *<»n5es,  the  trpes 
of  im  nutable  things,  and  the  flnctuatinp  obirrrs 
of  the  mn'eri^i]  world:  but  the  sudden  eb.inffw 
to  whieh  these  are  continiiaHy  ohnoxiou.«^  create 
f  nmimeraWe  di^rders,  aad  nenee  arise*  dene^ 
lion,  nn  V  'n  <hriT-t,  nil  the  errors  and  mi<f--"-**flf 
human  life.  Y«*t.  in  whatever  siiuaiioo  man 
mav  be,  he  \*  «iill  nn  object  of  divine  concern, 
and  to  reenmrnr  nd  himself  to  the  favour  o*"  the 
pre-cxistcnf  ntise,  he  must  comply  with  the 
purposes  of  hh  creation,  and  by  proper  care 
and  diligence  he  can  reeorerthoi*  immaeokMe 
powers  with  which  he  was  natnranr  endowed. 
An  ■.rT'f.'Vi'  rill'  Tiliil:wrr>h'T  mide  r-rinsi-t  in 
remini<:cence,nn  1  in  recalling  the  oaiure,  f«mM 
and  proportaoBs  ol  ihoae  pBiftet  tad  wnmnlA  • 
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MKDewwilh  which  the  buman  mind  bad  been 

conversant.  The  pa.vsioiis  were  iliviflod  into 
l«o  daisies,  the  first  consihU'd  ul  tlie  irascible 
pas:>ioas,  which  oriyuiait'd  in  pride  or  reseiit- 
meni.  ood  were  s^ted  in  the  breast:  the  other, 
founded  on  the  love  of  pleasore,  was  theeoneo* 
piscibte  part  of  the  soul,  seated  in  the  belly  and 
lulerior  parts  ul'  the  body.  The^  diiiereni 
ordecR  iMOced  the  philosupher  to  compare  the 
tool  to  ■  small  republic,  of  which  the  reasoning 
and  judging  powers  were  stationed  in  the  head, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  and  of  which  the  senses 
were  its  guards  and  senrania.  Bjr  the  irascible 
port  of  ihe  sral  men  asserted  tfaSr  dignity,  re- 
pelled injuries,  and  scorned  danger;  and  ihc 
concu^iscible  part  provided  the  support  and  the 
necessities  of  the  bodjr,  tadt  whe»  governed 
with  propriety,  it  gave  rise  to  temperance.  Jus- 
tice wa.s  produced  by  the  regular  dominion  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the  passions; 
and  prudence  arose  from  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  soul,  without  whieh 
all  other  virtues  could  not  exist.  Plato  was  the 
first  who  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
upon  arguments  solid  and  permanent,  deduced 
from  truth  and  experience.  From  doctrines 
like  these,  the  great  founder  of  Plaionism  con- 
cluded, that  there  might  exist  in  the  world  a 
communitv  of  men  whose  passions  cqold  be  gov- 
erned with  moderaiion,  and  who,  mm  know- 
inz  the  evils  and  miseries  which  arise  from  ill 
conduct,  roijght  aspire  to  excellence,  and  attain 
that  perrection  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
proper  eterrise  of  the  rational  and  moral  pow- 
ers. To  ilhi'^trate  this  more  fully,  the  philoso- 
pher wrote  a  book,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  republic  of  Plato,  in  which  he  explains, 
with  acuteness,  judgment,  and  elegance,  the 
ri^e  :inil  rcvohiiion  of  civil  society,  and  .so  re- 
spected was  his  opinions  as  a  legi.slator,  that  his 
scholars  were  employed  in  regulating  the  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Cnidus,  at  the  desire 
of  those  siates,  and  Xenocrates  gave  political 
rules  for  gooil  and  impartial  government  to  the 
conqneror  of  the  east.  The  best  editions  o£ 
Plato  are  those  of  Praneof  M.  1608,  and  Bi- 
pont.  12  vnl<!.  8vo.  1788.  Phfo.  Dial.  Ac— 
Cic.  de  ojfir.  1.  dt  dir.  1,  c.  36,  de  N.  D.  3,  c. 
19l  TVs.  1,  c.  n.—Plui.  in  Sol.  Sue.— Seneca, 
ty.  —  qinnfil.  10,  r.  I,  Ac.—.Klian.   V.  H.  2 

and  \.-~I'n%is.  1,  c.  20.— Ding.  II  A  Greek 

poet,  i  illeri  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy, 
who  flourished  B.  C.  445.  Some  fhigments 
remain  of  his  pieces. 

Pr.u'TtA  hr.x.  wa"?  enacted  bv  M.  Plantin.s, 
the  tribune  A.  U.  C.  6«>4.  It  required  ever^ 
tribe  annoally  to  chotwe  fifteen  persons  of  their 
bodv  t  >  <fTve  as  indo:»*«,  makin?  the  hnnnnr 
common  to  all  the  thrpc  orders,  accordinij  to  the 

majoritr  ot'  votes  in  cveTv  tribe.  Another, 

called  also  Ploiia,  A.  U.  C.  C75.  It  punished 
with  the  interdieth  ignh  ^  nptrr,  all  persons 
who  were  found  guiliy  of  attempts  upon  the 
^te,  or  the  senators  or  magistrates,  or  .such  as 
ajfvpeareil  in  public  armed  withanjrevfl  deaiipn, 
or  «neh  ns  forcibly  expelled  any  person  from 
his  l<'£»al  possessions. 

Puhvrtlttm  Fut.virs,  nn  African  of  mean 
birth,  who  was  banished  for  hix  seditions  be- 
haviour *n  Ihe  fotn  of  his  obscurity.  In  his 
hanislimTi',  Plautianus  formed  an  acqnrMiit- 
ance  with  Severos,  who  some  jears  after  as- 


cended the  imperial  drnma.  This  was  the  be- 

:jinning  of  his  prosperity.  Plautianus  shared 
the  lavours  ol  oeverus  in  obsciiriiy  as  well  a.^ 
on  the  throne.  He  was  invested  with  as  much 
power  as  iiis  natron  at  Rome,  and  in  ibe  prov> 
mces,  and  inoeed,  he  wanted  hut  the  name  of 
cmpt  ror  to  be  his  equal.  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  rapine  and  destruction  which  was  com- 
mitted through  the  empire,  and  he  enriched 
himself  with  the  pos.sesMons  of  tho^e  who  haj' 
been  sacrificed  to  the  emj>eror's  cruelly  or  ava- 
rice. To  complete  his  triiiinph,  and  to  make 
himself  still  greater,  Plautianus  married  his 
favourite  daughter  Plaotina  to  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  Ihe  emperor.  The  son  of  Scvcrus  had 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and,  though 
Plautilla  was  amiaUe  in  her  manners,  ooiil> 
manding  in  aspect,  and  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance, yet  the  young  prince  often  threatened  to 
punish  her  haughtv  and  imperious  behaviour  as 
soon  as  he  socceeaed  to  the  throne.  Plaitfilla 
reported  the  whole  to  her  ftther,  and,  to  save 
his  daughter  from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla, 
Plautianus  conspired  against  the  emperor  and 
his  son.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the 
wicked  minister  was  immediately  pot  to  deatR, 
and  Plautilla  banished  to  the  island  of  Lipari, 
with  her  brother  Plautius,  where,  seven  years 
aOer,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cara- 
calla, A.  D.  911.  Ptaotnia  had  two  children, 
a  son,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  Caracalla  murdered  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother.   Dion,  Cass. 

Pr.Acrt  s,  M.  Aa  ics,  I.  a  comic  poet,  bom 
at  Sarsina  in  Umhria.  Fortune  proved  unkind 
to  him,  and,  (Vom  competence,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  meanest  poverty,  by  engaging  in  a  com- 
merdal  line.  To  mamtain  hlmseli,  he  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  baker  as  a  common  ttf' 
vant,  and,  while  he  was  employed  in  grinding 
com,  he  sometimes  dedicated  a  few  moments 
to  the  comic  muse.  Some,  however,  deny  this 
account.  He  wrote  25  comedies,  of  which  only 
20  are  extant.  He  died  about  184  years  before 
Ihe  Christian  era;  and  Varroi  his  learned 
countryman,  wrote  dib  tfansB,  woieh  dcsemd 
to  be  engraved  on  bis  tomb: — 

Posl^uam  viiorte  cnplus  ed  Pkmtiu, 
Ctmtmdia  imgtt,  scena  est  Uteria  / 
DeriUk  rimts,  ittduMtjMmeme,  et  nmmeri 
Innumeri  stmml  amnes  eeUacrym&runt. 

The  plays  of  Plaotos  were  universally  esteemed 
al  Rome;  and  Varro,  whose  judgment  is  great 

and  generally  decisive,  declares,  that  if  the 
Muses  were  willing  to  speak  Latin,  they  would 
speak  in  the  hngoage  of  Plantus.  In  the  Ao- 
?nstan  ai»p,  however,when  the  Roman  language 
became  more  pure  and  refined,  the  comedies  of 
Plauius  did  not  appear  ft-ee  from  inaccuracy. 
The  poet,  when  compared  to  the  more  elegant 
ex pression* of  a  Terence,  was  censured  ibr  bis 
netrli?enrf  in  versification,  his  low  wit,  execra- 
ble pims, and  disgusting  obscenities.  Yet,  how- 
ever eensured  as  lo  lansmage  "r  sentimenM, 
Plnntus  cf>ntinued  to  he  a  favourite  on  the  stage. 
If  his  expressions  were  not  choice  or  delicate,  it 
was  universnllr  admitted  that  he  was  more  hap- 

f»v  than  other  cnmic  writers  in  bis  pictures,  the 
ncfdentsof  his  pinvs  were  more  varied,  theaett 
m  >re  inler'-siii  c:^,  the  chariclers  more  tnily  dis- 
played, and  the  catastrophe  more  natural,  la 
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ru  /eigo  ofibe  ctnperor  Dijclciiaa,liUcuinedie3 
»eie still  acted  oo  the  public  theatres;  and  no 
greater  conipliiiieni  can  be  paid  to  hm  ubiliiies  as 
a  comic  wruer,  aud  no  greater  ceu^urc  can  be 
passed  Ujxjn  hi->  .siici  cs^or.s  in  Jr  iniatic  cuinjH> 
iuiiooi  tliau  Ui  observe,  that  tor  MO  vt  irs,  with 
a|l  the  diaadvaotage  of  obeolete  lao^  ua^'e  and 
dictiun,  ia  sj)ite  of  liie  change  of  luatiirjrs  and 
ihc  revolution-  orgovemmem,  he  oinmandcd 
and  receiveil  thai  ap^rfauae  which  no  utncr 
writer  dared  lo  dispute  with  him.  The  best 
editions  of  Plauius  are,  that  of  Groiiovius,  8vo. 
L.  Bat.  ,  tha:  of  Barbou,  llmx  in  3  vol>. 
Farta,  1799;  that  of  Ernest  i,  *i  voK  8vo.  Lip^ 
1180}  aad  that  oTGlasg  jvi',  3  vols.  13mo.  1763. 
Vmfnapud  QuitUil.  10,  c.  \.—Cic.  de  fJffJc.  1, 
9x.—Do  Oral.  3,  &jc.—Uorat.  ±  ep  I,  v.  58, 

170,  de  art.  poet.  M  and  270.  II.  .Elian us,  a 

hi^hpriest,  who  conseoraied  the  capiiol  in  ihe 
reign  of  Vespavian.    Tacil.  HiM.  4,  c.  53. 

PuMus  Sbcundus,  (C.)  I.  -sur named  the  Elder ^ 
was  bora  ai  Verooan  of  a  noble  family.  He 
distinguished  hiniselrxn  the  field,  and  after  he 
had  be<n)  madi-  one  of  the  augurs  at  Rome,  he 
W|is  apixnnied  governor  of  Spain.  In  his  pub- 
lic character  he  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  of 
lit^TatMrc,  the  clav  was  employed  in  ine  adminis- 
iraiion  of  the  atfojrs  of  his  province,  ami  the 
night  was  dedicated  to  atndy.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  precious  to  him :  at  his  meals  one  of 
his  servants  read  to  him  bi>oKs  valuable  for  their 
infonnaii  )n,  riirl  fr  un  iIk'ui  he  immediately 
madecopiuu.sexiraci.s,  io  a  memorandum  book. 
He  deemed  every  moment  lost  whieh  was  not 
dedicate*^!  to  ttuily,  and  from  these  rea«;ons  he 
never  appeared  at  R  jme  but  in  a  chariot,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  always  accompanied 
by  his  amanuensis.  He  even  censured  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  because  he  had  in- 
duljjed  himscif  with  a  walk;  andsternly observ- 
ed, that  he  might  have  employed  those  moments 
to  oetter  advantage.  He  was  conned  and  ad- 
mi  red  by  the  emperors  Tims  and  Vespasian, 
and  he  received  from  them  all  the  favours  which 
a  virtuous  prince  could  oSSir  and  an  honest  sub- 
ject receive.  As  he  was  at  Misenum,  where 
he  commanded  the  fleet  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned there,  Pliny  was  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes.  He 
vas  then  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced 
it,  and  he  iminedi  itely  .set  sail  in  a  small  vessel 
for  mount  Vesuvius,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
to  have  made  a  dreadful  eruption.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boats,  that  fled  from  the  coast  to 
avoid  liie  danger,  mieht  havednierred  another; 
twt  the  curiosity  of  Pliny  ex  ued  him  to  ad- 
vance Yt^h  more  boldness,  and,  though  his  ves- 
ael  was  often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes  that 
were  C  Dtiiinually  thrown  up  bv'  the  mountam, 
yet  he  landed  on  the  coast.  The  place  was  de- 
aerted  by  the  inhabitants,  bat  Pimy  remained 
there  durinz  the  night,  the  better  (o  observe  th»^ 
mountain, which,  during  the  obscurity,  appeared 
lo  be  one  continual  blaze.  He  was  s(M*n  dis- 
turbed by  a  dreadful  earihiinakp,  and  the  con- 
trary wind  on  the  morrow  prevented  him  from 
returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  iacfcaaed,  and,  at  la.<it,  the  fire  approachr 
ed  the  place  vhere  the  philosopher  made  his 
observations.    Pliny  endeavoure<I  to  fly  before 

bat  though  he  was  supported  by  two  of  bis 
ttrvaatslie  was  malilaio  escape.  EBs  body, 


wa.s  found  three  days  atier,  and  decenily  buneC 
by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  at  Misenum  with 
the  fleet,    t  his  memorable  eveni  happened  ia 
the  TOih  year  uf  the  Chnstiun  era;  and  the 
philosopher  who  peri>hcJ  by  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  has  been  called  by  .some  ihe  martyr 
of  nature.  He  was  then  in  thft  56th  year  of 
his  age.  Of  the  works  which  he  composed  none 
are  extant,  but  lus  natural  history  in  37  books. 
It  is  a  work,  as  Pliny  the  younger  sajrs,  full  of 
erudition,  and  as  varied  as  nature  itself  It 
treaus  of  the  stars,  the  heavens,  wind,  rain,  hai., 
iniiicral^,  trees,  flowers,  and  plants,  b<-Mde^  an 
account  of  all  living  animals,  birds^  fl.sh&s,  and 
beasts;  a  ge  tgraphiod description  of  every  place 
on  the  i;l<i!)e,  and  a  history  of  every  art  ar.d 
science,  of  commerce  andnavigaiioo,  with  their 
rise,  progress,  and  .several  improvements.  He 
is  happy  in  hi-;  descriprj  ms  as  a  naturalist,  he 
wrhcs  with  force  and  energy  ;  and  i hough  manv 
of  his  ideas  and  conjectures  are  soineiimes  ill- 
fouoded,  yet  he  possesses  that  fecundity  of  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity  of  expression,  whieh  are 
rerj-iisiie  to  treat  a  subject  with  propriety,  and 
to  render  a  history  of  nature  pleasing,  interest- 
ing, and,  above  all,  instructive.   His  style  pos- 
M'sses  not  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age;  he 
has  neither  its  parity  and  elegance,  nor  itssira- 
pliettjr;  bm  is  rather  cramped,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.   He  had  wriuen  160 
volumes  of  remarks  and  annotations  on  the 
various  authors  which  he  had  read  ;  and  so 
great  was  Ihe  opinion,  in  his  contemporaries 
of  his  erudition  and  abilities,  that  a  man  eallea 
Larlius  I*at  in  us  offered  to  buy  his  nntes  and  ob- 
servations for  the  enormous  sum  of  about  3"24*2/. 
English  money.    The  philosopher,  who  was 
himself  rich  and  independent,  rejected  the  offer, 
and  his  com;Ml ations,  aAer  his  death,  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  ni-phevv  Pliny.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  are  that  of  Uarduin,  3  vols.  fuL 
Paris,  1T23,  that  of  Frantsiiis,  10  vdk8vo.  Lips. 
177>>,  that  of  Brnticr,  6  vols.  l'2mo.  Paris.  1779. 
and  the  Variorum,  8vo.  in  8  vols.  Lips.  ITTSto 
1789,    l^uU.  Ann.  1.  c.  (».  I.  13,  c.  20,  I.  15,  C 
53_p/tn.  f.p  5:0. — -ir.  C.  Coeciliu^  Sbcun- 
dus, surnained  the  younger,  was  son  of  L.  Cae- 
cilius  by  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  elder.    He  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle,  whose  name  he  a.«ttmed, 
and  whose  estates  and  effects  he  inherited.  He 
received  the  greatest  part  of  his  edueation  under 
Gtointiltan,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  appeared  at 
the  bar,  where  he  distingubhed  himself  so  ranch 
by  his  eloquence,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were 
reckoned  the  two  greatest  orators  of  their  a^ 
He  did  not  make  his  profession  an  object  of  gaia 
like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  oratoi^,  but  he  ratas> 
ed  fees  fVnm  the  rich  as  well  as  frcm  the  poorest 
of  his  client.s,  and  declared  that  he  cheerfully 
employed  himself  forthe  protection  of  innocen«L 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  Ihe  deteetioa  or 
vire    Hepubllshed  manvof  hishnrnn^oesand 
orations,  which  have  been  lost.   When  Tnijaft 
was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Pliny 
was  created  ennsul  by  the  emperor.    This  hon- 
our the  consul  acknowledged  in  a  celebrated 
panegyric,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  eoopin^ 
he  pronoaneed  on  Trajan.  Soent  time  after  be 
presided  over  Pontusund  Bith\'nia,  in  the  office, 
and  with  the  power,  of  proconsnl ;  and  by  hii 
hanaoliy  m  phfltaihnpr  tlie  sift|ect  mi 
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treed  from  the  harden  of  partial  teies,  and  the 
MrMcntion  which  bad  been  begun  a^insi  the 
ClirisiiaiiA  of  his  province  was  stopped,  when 
Pliny  l  i  i  inly  declared  lo  the  emperor,  that  the 
foUoweni  ul  Christ  were  a  meek  and  inofieoaive 
•eel  of  men,  that  their  morals  were  pare  and  in- 
nocent, that  ihey  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and 
that  they  roJunianly  bound  ihem:^lves,  by  the 
most  aoksmn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to 
relinqaish  every  sinful  pursuit.  If  he  rendered 
himself  popular  in  his  province,  he  was  not  less 
respected  at  Rome.  His  native  country  shared 
•moQg  the  rest  his  unboonded  beaevoleace ;  and 
Oomom,  a  smalt  town  of  Insnbria,  whieh  gsTe 
him  birth,  boasted  of  hi^  liberality  in  the  valu- 
able and  choice  library  of  books  which  he  cul- 
leeled  there.  He  made  his  preceptor  Quintil- 
ian,  and  the  p<xn  Martial,  objects  of  his  benev- 
olence ;  and  when  the  daughter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
greatest  civility ;  and  while  he  obsenred  thai  he 
was  n'eh  in  ihe  posaenion  of  leaming,  thongh 
poor  in  the  sjoods  of  fortune,  he  bended  of  him 
to  accept,  as  a  dowry  for  hia  belovm  daughter, 
80,000  sesterces,  about  3001.  iwtmtd  not,  con- 
tinued lie,  br  so  Tnodcratf  rrrrr  I  not  assured  from 
t/aur  modes! If  a  nd  disniiercsUdtuss,  that  the  small- 
ntss  of  the  present  will  render  it  aeeeptaUf.  He 
died  10  the  80d  vear  of  his  age,  A.  D.  113.  He 
ImuI  written  a  tiutory  uf  his  own  times,  which 
Ls  lost.    Ii  :hai  Tacitus  did  ni.'  l-cgm 

liis  history  till  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  per^ 
anade  Pliny  to  undertake  that  laboriona  taak; 
and,  indeed,  what  could  not  have  been  expected 
fron:  the  panegyrist  of  Trajan,  if  TacittLS  ac- 
knou-ji  d^^ed  himself  inferior  to  him  in  delinea- 
ting the  character  of  the  times.  Some  soppose, 
hot  falsely,  that  Plinv  wrote  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  universally  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Nepoa.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  but  his  verses 
bare  all  perished,  and  nothinj^  of  bin  learned 
works  remain  but  his  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  tea  bo.>ksof  letters,  which  he  him- 
self eolleeled  and  prepared  for  the  pabUc,from 
a  nnmero^i^  and  resfiectable  correspondence. 
They  urt  written  with  elegance  and  /^rcat  puri- 
ty -.  ami  ihe  reader  every  where  discovers  that 
afiabtUty,  that  condescension  and  phihtnlbn^y, 
which  so  eminently  marked  the  advocate  of  the 
Christians.  These  letters  nri^  p-ieemed  by  some 
c^ual  to  the  vnluminoiis  epistles  of  Cicero.  In 
his  panegvric,  Pliny's  style  is  florid  and  bril- 
liant; he  has  used,  lo  the  ereatest  advantage, 
the  libcrtie!^  of  the  panegyrist  and  the  elegance 
of  the  conrtier.  His  idea.<«are  new  and  refined, 
but  his  diction  is  distingubbed  by  that  afiecta- 
fion  and  pomposity  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  The  best  editions  of  Pliny  are  those  of 
Gtesner.  8vo.  Lips.  1770,  and  of  Lallemand, 
tSma  Paris,  apod  Barbon ;  and  of  the  Fsne- 
grrlr  ^epnrnfe,  that  of  Schwartz,  4to.  1746,  and 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Variorum,!*  Bat.  1660, 8vo. 
PUn.  ep. — Vmka. — Sidonius, 

Pltstoanax,  and  PustOnax,  son  of  Pansa- 
lias.  was  general  of  the  Laepdrsmonian  armiw 
,n  til?  Peloponne«:iari  u-.ir.  11'^  :v,t^  linni-hf'i! 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  for  Idjrears,  and 
was  afterwards  recalled  hf  oHter  of  ibe  oracle 
of  P"!nh=  Tie  reigned  .5-9  years.  Oe  bad 
sijrrf-pi-if'ii  Plisiarchus.  TTtueyd. 

Pi.ortSK  PoMfEiA,  a  Boinaa  lady,  who  mar- 
ried Tnyaa  while  hewae  jtfi  m  pnntt  nan. 


She  entered  Rome  in  the  procession  with  her 
husband  when  he  was  aalaied  emperor,  and  dfaK 
tioguisbed  herself  by  the  aflabihty  of  her  bt^ 

haviour,  h'T  lnunaniTv,  nnd  lifirral  offices  loihe 
poor  and  1'ricDdles.s.  iShe  accompanied  Trajan 
m  tbe  east,  and  at  his  death  she  brought  back 
his  ashes  to  Rome,  and  still  enjoyed  all  ihe 
honours  and  titles  of  a  Roman  emperess  under 
Adrian,  who,  by  her  meanay  had  snoceeded  lo 
the  vacant  throne.  Dion. 

Plot? mrs,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Lycopo- 
li.s  in  Ei::ypt.  He  was  for  eleven  years  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius  the  philoaopher,  and  aller  hctrnd 
profited  by  all  the  instmetiooa  of  his  learned 
preceptor,  he  determined  to  improve  his  know- 
edge,  and  lo  visit  the  territories  of  India  and 
Persia  to  receive  information.  He  accompanied 
Gordian  in"  bus  expedition  into  the  east,  but  the 
day  which  proved  fatal  to  the  emperor,  nearly 
terminated  the  life  of  the  philosopher.  He 
saved  iumseif  bj  flight,  and  toe  following  year 
he  retired  to  Rome,  wnere  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy.  His  school  wn^  fre  juented  by  peo- 
ple of  every  sex,  age,  and  quaiiiy  ;  and  many, 
on  their  deathbed,  leA  all  their  po^^es.  ions  to 
his  care,  and  intrusted  their  children  to  iiiin  as 
a  superior  being,  it  i.s  even  said,  thai  the  em- 
peror and  the  emperess  Salonina  intended  to 
rebuild  a  decayed  ctiy  of  Campania,  and  to  ap- 
point thephilosopherorer  it,  that  there  hemtgnt 
experimentally  Know,  while  he  presidetl  orer  a 
colony  of  philosopheia,  tbe  validitv  and  the  use 
of  the  ideal  laws  of  the  republic  of  Plata  This 
plan  wtis  not  eTrr!Hf>d  through  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  enemies  of  Plotinus.  The  philo- 
sopher, at  last  became  helpless  and  infirm,  re- 
turned to  Campania,  where  the  liberality  of  his 
friends  for  a  while  maintained  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  270,  in  the  66th  y^ar  of  his  aee,  and  as  he 
expired,  he  declared  that  he  made  his  last  and 
most  violent  elfiifis  to  give  up  what  there  was 
most  divine  in  him  ana  in  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amidst  the  great  qualities  of  the  phi- 
losopher, we  diseovef  some  ridiculous  sings^ 
laritles.  Plofinns  never  permitted  his  picture 
to  be  taken,  and  he  observed,  that  to  see  a 

Eninting  of  himself  in  the  fiill  >  a m  "  aire  was 
eneath  thenoUceof  anealtgbteDed  mind.  His 
writings  have  been  eolleeted  bv  his  pupil  Por- 
phyry. They  consist  of  54  different  treatises, 
divid^ed  into  six  equal  parts,  written  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity;  and  Jhe  rea.sonings  are  ah. 
struse.  and  the  subject  metaphv*;ical.  Thebcst 
edition  is  that  of  Picinus,  fol.  Basil,  1580. 

Pf.OTiLs  CrispInos,  I.  a  stoic  philosopher  and 
poet,  whose  verses  were  very  inelef^nt,  and 
whose  disposition  was  morose,  for  which  be  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Horace, and  caWcdArtal/finis. 

Hor/U.  1,  .<af.  l.  V.  4.  IL  Tncca,  a  friend  of 

Horace  and  of  Virgil,  who  made  him  his  heir. 
He  wa^i  selected  by  Augustus,  with  Varios,  to 
review  the  .^neid  of  Vireil.  Wi>ra/.l,sat.5.v.40. 

Pr.cTARCurs,  a  native  of  Chieronea,  descended 
of  a  respectable  family.  His  father,  whose  name 
is  nnknnwn.  was  distinguished  for  his  lenming 
r>n  1  \'Irtni^s;  and  his  erandfath'^ r,  rallril  Lam- 
prias,  was  also  a&  conspictioQs  for  bis  elo- 
onence  and  tfte  feenndity  of  his  fenlns.  Under 
Amm()n)U<!,  a  reputnMe  Tr-nrher  nt  T>r1phi,  Pln- 
tarch  was  made  acquainted  with  philosophy 
and  mathematics :  and  after  he  had  visited,  like 
apbilosopber  and  historian,  the  territofjaaaf 
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ami  Greece,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
OMUwd  a  school.  The  emperor  Trajan  admir- 
ed his  abUities,  and  bonoared  bin  villi  Ihe 
office  of  consoL  and  appointed  him  governor  of 
lUyricam.  After  the  death  of  his  imperial 
beiiefactur,  Plutarch  removed  from  Rome  to 
Chseronea,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity, respected  bjr  hit  fellow-cilSMns,  and 
raised  to  all  the  honours  urhich  his  native  town 
could  bestow,  in  this  peacefal  and  solitary  re- 
tmi  Plmarch  eloaeljr  applied  himself  to  study, 
and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  work*,  and 
particularly  hu  lives.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age  at  Chaeronea,  about  the  140th  year  of  the 
Ghxistiaa  era.  Plutarch  had  five  children  by 
his  wife,  called  Timozena,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
died  when  yottng,nnd  those  that  survived  were 
called  PlnlRreb  and  Lamprias,  and  the  latter 
did  honour  to  his  fiither's  memory,  by  giving  to 
the  world  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  writings. 
In  bis  private  and  pablic  character,  the  histo- 
rian of  Chaeronea  was  the  friend  of  discipline. 
He  boldly  asserted  the  natural  right  of  man- 
kind, liberty  ;  but  he  recommendeil  obedience 
and  submissive  de&rence  to  magistrates,  as  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  peace  m  aoeiely.  He 
always  carried  a  commonplace-book  with  him, 
and  j^reserved  with  the  greatest  care  whatever 
iodieious  observttiocia  leu  in  the  course  of  con- 
venation.  The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  are 
his  lives  of  illasinou-s  men.  He  writes  with 
precision;  and  though  his  diction  is  neither 
pare  nor  elepunt,  yet  there  is  enexgv  and  ani- 
malion,  and  »  maoy  deser^itioiis  he  is  inferior 
to  no  historian,  la  some  of  his  narrations, 
however,  he  is  often  too  circumstantial,  his  re- 
OMrks  are  often  injadicioas;  and  when  he  com- 
pares the  heroes  of  Greece  with  those  of  Rome, 
the  candid  reader  can  easily  remember  which 
side  of  the  Adriatic  gave  tne  historian  birth. 
He  is  the  most  entertaining,  the  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
history;  and  were  a  man  of  true  taste  and 
judgment  asked  what  book  he  wished  to  save 
finMB  destmetioo  of  all  tiM  mofiine  eompoaitioos 
of  antiquity,  he  would  nernaps  without  hesita- 
tion repiv,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Plutarch  are  that  of  Francfort,  S  vols, 
fol.  1599]  that  of  Stephens,  6  vols.  8vo.  1572; 
the  Lives  by  Reiske,  13  vols.  8v'o.  Lips.  1775 : 
and  the  Muralia,  &c.  by  Wytienbach  Ptid. 

PbYNTsau,  a  fcfiival  among  the  Qreeks,  in 
honour  of  AtHaaroa,  or  rather  of  MUnerva,  who 
received  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrnps  the  name 
•f  Aglauros.  The  word  seems  to  be  derived 
flrom  trXwrir,  lavore,  because,  darini^llie  solem- 
nity, Aey  undressed  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
and  icnskfil  it.  The  day  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served was  universally  looked  upon  as  tmfor- 
tunate  and  inauspicious,  and  on  that  account  no 
persou  was  permittetf  to  appear  in  the  temples, 
as  ilicv  were  purposely  siirrounded  with  ropes. 
The  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens  thai  day 
was  deemed  very  tmfortnnate;  but,  however, 
•he  success  that  ever  after  allcndcd  him,  proved 
it  to  be  otherwise,  b  was  customary  at  this 
festival  to  bear  in  nroceasiOQ  «  cluster  of  fiKS, 
which  intimated  the  progress  of  civilization 
amon?  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  figs 
served  them  for  food  after  Ihfjr  had  foonidadis- 

lika  for  acoTBs.  Paltes. 
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PoLSMOcaAiu,  a  queen  of  Thrace,  who  lied 
to  Brutus  after  the  murder  of  Csebar.  She  re- 
tired from  her  kingdom  because  bar  aillieitt 
had  lately  murdered  her  husband. 

PdLSMON,  I.  a  youth  of  Athens,  son  of  Ph^ 
loslraius.  He  once,  when  inioxicaied,  entered 
the  school  of  Xenuciates,  while  the  phiiosonher 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  lectnre  upon  the  eaeels 
of  intemperance,  and  he  was  so  .--iruck  with  the 
eloquence  ol  the  academician,  aud  the  lorce  oi 
his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  dissipated  life  he  had  led,  and  aj^ 
plied  himself  lotatty  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  was  then  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
from  that  lime  never  drank  any  otber  Uqoor  bat 
water;  and  after  the  death  of  Xenomies  be 
succeeded  in  the  school  where  his  reformation 
had  been  effected.  Ue  died  about  270  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  an  extreme  old  age.  Ditg.  im 
vitd.^Horai  2,  sat.  3,  v.  254  —  Vol.  ASax.  6,  c 

9.  II.  A  son  of  Zeno  the  rhetorician,  made 

king  of  Pontttsby  Antony.  He  attended  his  pa- 
tron in  his  expedition  against  Partbia.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  received  into  favour 
by  Augustus,  though  he  had  fought  in  the  cause 
of  AaUMiy*  He  was  killed  some  time  after  by 
the  hnrfaariain  near  the  Pains  Kfootis«  against 

whom  he  had  made  war.    Strab. —  Dion.  

III.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  confirmed 
on  his  father's  throne  by  the  Roman  einp«rors, 
and  the  province  of  CiLicia  was  also  added  to  his 

kingdom  by  Claudius.  IV.  A  rhetorician  at 

Rome,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  weights  and  mea- 
soccs,  still  extanL  lie  was  master  to  Persios, 
the  celebrated  satirist,  and  died  In  the  age  of 

Nero.  V.  A  sophist  of  Laodicca  in  Asia 

Minor,  in  thereiip  of  Adrian.  Ue  wa.sgften  sent 
to  the  emperor  with  an  emba.ssy  by  bis  oooMrv- 
mcn,  which  he  executed  with  srreat  success.  Fie 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Adrian,  from  whoro 
he  exacted  much  money.  In  the  5tkh  year  of 
his  age  be  buried  himself  alive,  as  belaboured 
with  Uie  gout  He  wrote  declamatioas  in  Greek. 

FoijOA,  a  festival  at  Thol>es  in  honour 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  there  with  graf 
Amt,  (*oX(o(),  contraiy  to  the  practice  of  allmer 
places.  The  victim  was  a  bull,  but  when  it  hap- 
pened once  that  no  bull  could  be  found,  on  oz 
was  taken  drom  the  cart  and  sacrificed.  FVoa 
that  time  the  sacrifice  of  lalxturing  oMtt  vas 
deemed  lawful,  (hongh  before  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  crime. 

PousnuTus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  Uini 
the  aame  day  as  Hqifioclides,  with  whoia  be 
always  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy.  Thet 
both  died  at  the  same  hour.  Dt^ — Vd. 
Max,  I. 

PoixES,  a  Greek  poet,  whose  writine^!  were 
so  obscure  and  unintelligible  that  his  name  he- 
came  proverbial.  Suui^ts. 

Pobuo,  (C.  Asinius,)  I.  a  Roman  consul,  an- 
der  the  rei^  of  Augustus,  who  di^ingiitshed 
himself  as  much  by  his  cl»>quence  and  writings 
as  by  his  exploits  in  the  field.  He  defeated  tlui 
Dalmattana,  md  fhvonred  the  cause  of  Antoay 
airain«t  Aujrustn.s.  He  pnTnmised,  with  great 
liberality,  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace,  who 
have  immortalized  him  in  their  writings.  He 
was  the  first  who  raised  a  public  library  at 
Rome.  Tn  his  library  were  placed  the  statues 
of  all  the  learned  men  of  every  ;ii:e,  and  Var^ 

vaa  Ibe  only  person  who  was  bononml  Urra 
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ARttff  Mt  UftfhM.  He  wfts  witk  St  Omut 

when  te  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  Augustas  when  he  had  become 
one  of  his  •dherenia  tiler  the  niiii  of  Antony. 
Pollio  wrote  some  tragedkt^  orations,  and  a 

history,  which  was  divided  into  17  books.  All 
these  coinposit inns  arc  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
of  his  rntings  except  a  few  l^ers  to  Cicero. 
He  died  in  the  8O1I1  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  4. 
He  is  the  person  in  whose  honour  Virg^il  ha.s 
,  inscribed  his  Iburth  eclogue,  PoUio,  as  a  recon- 
eflittioo  was  effected  between  Augustas  and 
Antony  during  his  consul?(hip.  The  poet,  it  is 
tuppoetl  by  some,  make5  mention  of  a  son  of 
the  consul  bom  aboni  this  time,  and  is  lavish  in 
his  excursioos  into  futurity,  and  his  predictions 
of  approaching  prosperity.  Patere.  3,  c.  86.— 
HoraL  2,  od.  1,  Sai.  10,  1.  l.—  Virg.  Bd.  3  and 

4.— Foi.  jlitx.8,  c.  13.— Qian/.  10.  IL  Ve- 

dias,  one  of  the  fHends  of  Augustus,  who  nsed 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  This  cm 
elty  was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servants 
broke  aglassin  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
had  been  invited  to  a  feast.  The  master  orde r- 
ed  the  servant  to  be  seized;  but  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him 
to  interfere^  and  not  tosuffer  him  to  be  devour- 
ed hy  flsfacs.  Upon  this  the  cames  of  his  ap- 
prehension were  examined,  and  Augustus, 
astonished  at  the  barbarity  of  his  favourite, 
caused  the  servant  to  be  dismimed,  alt  the  fish- 
ponds to  be  filled  up,  and  the  cryXal  glasses  of 

rollio  to  be  broken  to  pieces.  III.  A  man 

who  poisoned  Brlinnnicns^  nt  the  insttgntion  of 
Nero. 

PottJoa  FBtnc,  a  friend  of  the  poet  Statins, 

to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "^tvnnd  Sylva 

Poi.uDX.  Vid.  Castor.  A  Greek  writer,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  186,  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus,  and  died  in  the  58th  year  of  hi*  ane.  Tie 
was  lK)rn  ai  Naucraiis,  and  taueht  rhetoric  at 
Athens,  and  wrote  a  useful  work  called  Ono- 
miuUeoHf  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
HemsterhnstQA,  8  vols.  fol.  Amst.  1^. 

Pnu's,  a  rel.'bratf  d  Grecian  actor. 

PouTJBNOs,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  wrote 
e^i  hooks,  in  Greek,  of  stratagems,  which  he 
dedicated  tothe  emperors  Antoninu^andVerus, 
while  thev  were  making  war  against  the  Par- 
thians.  tte  WKrtealso  otner  books,  which  have 
been  lost,  among  which  was  a  historv,  with  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  The  best 
editions  of  his  stratagems  are  those  of  Mas- 
vicius,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1690,  and  of  Marsinna, 
t9nio.  Berlin,  1196. 

P')T.TBtrs,  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, son  of  Lycortas.  He  was  early  ini- 
tiated in  the  duties,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  qualifications  of  a  statesman  nv  his  father, 
who  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Achnean 
league,  and  under  him  Philopoemen  was  taught 
the  art  of  war.  In  Macedonia  he  distingnisbed 
himself  by  his  valour  againstthe  Romans,  and 
wJien  Perseus  had  been  rnnquered,  he  was 
carried  to  the  capital  of  Italy  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  fleifrio  nna  Fabins  were  ncqntinted  with 
his  tineommon  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
ffian  of  learning,  and  they  made  him  their  friend 
bv  kindness  and  attentum.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  in  his  expeditions,  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Namantia.  After 
Ac       df  flc^io^  u  radnd  Upmb  Koneinnd 


passed  Ae  rest  of  his  days  at  Bbnilopoito.  Mi 

died  in  the  83<!  year  of  his  age,  uoot  124yeaii 
before  ChfLst,  ol  a  wound  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed by  a  fall  ftom  his  horse.  He  wrote  a  uni- 
versal history  in  Qreek,  divided  into  40  booing 
which  began  with  the  wais  of  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  finished  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  Paulus.  The  creaiesi  part  of 
this  valnable  hiatorjr  isloBt;  the  tve  Am  hooki . 
are  extant,  and  of  the  twelve  following,  the 
Ira^enLs  are  numerous.  The  history  of  Po- 
lybius  is  admired  for  its  avthenliei^,  and  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  historian  among  (he  Greeks 
who  was  expeii mentally  and  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  military  operations  and  the 
political  measures  of  which  be  makes  mention. 
Polybius,  however  great  nnA  enteitafaiing,  is 
sometimes  censured  for  his  unnecessary  digres- 
sions! for  bis  uncouth  and  ill-digested  narra- 
tions, fbr  bis  negligence,  and  the  inaecvme 
arrangement  of  his  words.  Btit  every  where 
there  is  instruction  to  be  found,  information  to 
be  collected,  and  curious  facts  lo  be  obtained; 
and  It  reflects  not  much  honour  upon  Livy  for 
calling  th«?  historian,  from  whom  he  has  copied 
whole  books,  almost  word  for  word,  wiihmit  . 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment,  kaud  ejMgitam 
9pefneiUkttmud»r.  Dion^ins,  also  of  Halienr- 
nasMis,  is  oncof  his  most  violent  accusers;  but 
the  historian  has  rather  exposed  his  ignorance 
of  true  criticism  than  discovered  inaccuracy  or 
inelegance.  The  best  editions  of  Polybius  arc 
those  of  Gronovius,  3  vols.  8vo.  Amst.  1670,  or 
Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.  1764,  and  of  Schwei^haen- 
ser,  7  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  176&.  Plut.  in  Phil,  m 
prae.'—Li».  39,  e.  l6.— P««f  .  8,  e.  90. 

Pot.YCAnnis,  a  famous  Greek  writer,  bom 
at  Smyrna,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  but  pious  lady.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  Si.  John's  disciple.  He  became  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  went  to  Rome  lo  settle  the  festi- 
val of  Easter,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  rnn- 
demned  to  be  burnt  at  Smyrna,  A.  D.  167.  His 
epiiirte  to  the  Philippians  n  simple  and  modest, 
yet  replete  with  tiseful  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  best  editions  of  Poly- 
carp's  epistle  is  that  of  O.Ton.  8vo.  1708,  being 
annexen  to  the  works  of  Ignatius. 

PoLTfriARrji,  a  rich  Messenian,  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  war  whi -h  was  kindled 
between  the  Spaitans  and  his  countrymen, 
which  was  called  the  flrst  Messenian  war. 

Pot,fcLES,  I.  an  Athenian,  in  the  lime  of 

Demetritis,  dbc.   Polyan.  5.  H.  A  famotis 

athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  fear  solenin  gnmei 
of  the  Gr'^eks.  He  had  a  statne  in  Jnpiler^ 
grove  at  Olympia.    Pat/5.  6,  c.  1. 

PoLVCT.6fo8,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Sicyon, 
about  232  years  before  Chri.st.  He  was  univer- 
sally reckoned  the  most  skilfbl  artist  of  his 
profession  among  the  ancients,  and  the  second 
rank  was  given  to  Phidias.  One  of  his  pieces, 
fn  whidh  he  had  represented  a  bndy-guard  or 
the  king  of  Persia,  was  so  happily  t^xecufed, 
and  so  nice  and  exact  in  all  iisproportion.s,  that 
it  was  loolred  upon  as  a  most  perfect  model,  and 
accordingly  called  the  Rvlr.  He  was  «rqna  int- 
ed  with  architecture.  Pnvs.  2  and  6. —  Quiik- 
til.  12,  c.  10. 

PoLvcKim,  T.  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  well  known 
for  the  continnal  flow  of  eood  fortune  which  at- 
tended bin.  Be  had  a  fleet  of  n  hvndredflfcipi 
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of  wmr,  and  wa<;  so  universally  respectrd,  that  | 
AflttSis,  ibc  kiiii;  ul  i^il^ypt,  made  a  truaiy  ul 
•lUance  with  him.  Tue  Kgyptun  monarch, 
lK»««ver.  terrified  by  his  coniiaual  prusperiiy, 
advised  him  to  eheccer  his  enjoymenis  by  re- 
linqaishin^  v  rnf  ul'  his  mtwt  favourite  objects. 
Poljcrates  complied,  aud  threw  loio  the  itea  a 
beftaUful  seal,  ibe  most  valuable  of  his  jewels ; 
but  a  tew  days  at'ier,  he  received  as  a  present  a 
large  fish,  in  whose  belly  the  jewel  was  found. 
*  Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  rejected 
all  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of  Samos;  and  ob- 
served, that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune 
would  vanish.  Some  time  afler,  Polycrales  vis- 
ited Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  where  he  had 
bacB  innted  bjr  Orates,  the  governor.  He  was 
shamefully  put  to  death,  523  years  before  Christ, 
merely  because  the  governor  wished  to  termi- 
nate the  prosperity  of  Polyc rates.    Paus.  8,  c. 

U.^Slrab.  U.—Herodol.  3,  c.  39,  &c.  II. 

A  sophist  of  Athens,  who,  to  engage  the  public 
attention,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  BusiJis  and 
ClviemDestra.   QftttUU.  ^  c  17. 

FoLVCToa,  an  athkte  oTEIis.  It  is  mUi  that 
he  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia  by  bribmtr  his 
adversary,  Sosander,  who  was  superior  to  him 
in  strength  and  courage.  Paus.  5,  c.  31. 

PoLTDAMAs,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Antenor  by 
Theano,  the  .sister  of  Hecuba,  lie  married 
I^feaste,  a  natural  daughter  of  Priam.  He  is 
•eCMiaed  by  some  of  havine  betrayed  his  country 

to  the  Greeks.   Data  P*W.  11.  a  son  of 

Panthous,  horn  the  same  night  as  Hector.  He 
was  inferior  in  valour  to  none  of  the  Trojans 
except  Hector ;  and  his  pradenee,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsfls,  and  the  firmness  of  his  mind, 
claimed  equal  admiration.  He  was  at  In-st  kill- 
ad  bv  Ajax,  afler  he  had  slaughtered  a  great 
nnm'ber  cf  the  enemy.   Dictys  Crel.  1,  &c.— 

Bmer.  11. 12,  Ac.  III.  A  celebrated  athlete, 

SOD  of  Nicias,  who  imitated  Hercule-s  in  what- 
ever he  did.  He  killed  a  lion  with  his  fist,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  eooM  atop  a  chariot  with  his 
hand  in  its  most  rapid  course.  He  was  one 
day  with  .some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on 
a  sadden  a  large  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling 
down,  an(l  while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to 
receive  the  fallen  fragment  in  his  arms.  His 
prodigious  .strength,  however,  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  instantly  crushed  to  pieces  under 
the  rock.  Poms.  6,  c.  5. 

PoLYDRCTKs,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family 
of  the  Proclidp.  He  was  son  of  Eunomus. 
Pmu.  3,  e.  7.    FML  Part  III. 

PoLYDdRrs,  I.  a  son  of  Alcamenes,  king  of 
Sparta.  lie  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  30  years,  between  Mes- 
aenia  and  bis  subjects ;  ana  during  his  reign  the 
LacediemonHms  planted  two  eolonies,  one  at 
C'otom,  and  the  other  at  Locri.  He  was  uni- 
versally respectcil.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
nafitemaa  ealled  Polymarcbns.  His  son  Eunr- 
crates  xncreeded  him  724  vears  before  Chri.st. 
Paus.  Z.—Hcrodnt.  7,  c.  ^  IL  A  cele- 
brated carver  of  Rhodes,  who,  out  of  a  single 
block,  made  the  famous  statue  of  Laocoon  and 

hw  children.   PUn.  34,  c.  8.  III.  A  son  of 

Priam  by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  the  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pedasns. 
At  he  was  yomtgavd  iaexperieneed  when  Trov 
was  besieged  hv  Greeks,  his  father  rf-noved 
himtotbacooit  of  Polymnestor,kiog  of  Thrace, 


]  and  also  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  greatest  f>ar;  uf  his 
treasm  OS.  Pulymnestor  assa!»inu[c<i  yaiing  Po- 
lydorust  and  liurew  his  body  into  the  sea,  where 
It  was  iuund  by  Hecaba.  Vtd.  Palfaumim. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  body  of  Polydorus  wai 
buried  near  the  iihore  by  his  a&!>assm,  anil  theie 

frew  on  his  grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs 
ropped  blood,  when  iEne&s,  going  to  Italy, 
attempted  to  tear  them  from  the  tree.  Virg, 
JEn.  3,  V.  21,  &c.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  li  —OvU. 
MeL  13,  V.  ibswr.  JL  ^.—DietM  CnL  ' 
2,  c  1ft 

Poi.yaNOTia,  I.  a  celebrated  painter  of  Tha- 
sos,  about  ^  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Hisfhther^namevasAglaophon.  Headon«i 
one  of  the  public  porticoes  of  Athens  with  hir 
paintings,  in  which  he  had  represcoled  the  most 
striking  events  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  par> 
ticularly  excelled  in  giving  grace,  liveliness, 
and  expression  to  his  pieces.  The  Athenians 
were  so  pleased  with  him  that  they  offered  to 
reward  Jtau  labours  with  whatever  he  pleased  to 
accept  He  dedined  this  generoo.^  oiler,  and 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  w-bich  was  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  ordered  that  Polygnotos  should  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  wherever  he 
went.    QmitW/Z.  12,  c  10— PUh.  33  and  34.— 

Plut.  in  dm.— Paus,  Ifl^e.  9S,   ^IL  A 

statuary.  4*lin.  34. 

PoLTMNSsTOR,  I.  A  king  of  tha  Thrsciaa 
Chcrsonesus,  who  married  Ilione,  thc  eldest  of 
Priam's  daughters.  When  the  Greeks hesieged 
Troy,  Priam  sent  the  greatest  part  of  his  lrea> 
sures,  together  with  Polydorus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  to  Thrace,  where  they  were  intrussled 
to  the  care  of  Polymnestor.  The  Thracian 
monarch  paid  every  attention  to  hii>  brother-in- 
law,  but  when  he  wa.s  informed  that  Priam  was 
dead,  he  murdered  him  to  become  master  of  the 
riches  which  were  in  his  possession.  At  that 
dme  the  Greeks  were  mnmhif  victorious  from 
Troy,  followed  by  all  the  captives,  among  whom 
was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  The 
fleet  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  oae 
of  the  female  captives  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  body  of  Polydorus^hom  Polymnestor  had 
thrown  into  the  The  dreadful  intcllia^nce 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the  mother, 
who  did  not  donbt  hot  Polymnestor  was  the 
cniel  assassin.  She  resolved  to  revenge  her 
son's  death,  and  immediately  she  called  oat 
Poljrmnestor,  as  if  wishing  to  impait  to  him 
a  matter  of  the  most  important  nature.  The 
tyrant  was  drawn  into  the  snare,  and  wa5  no 
sooner  inuvdneed  into  the  apartments  of  the 
Trojan  princess,  than  the  female  captives  nufa- 
ed  upon  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  their 
pins,  while  Hecuba  murdered  his  two  children 
who  had  accompanied  him.  According  toEa> 
ripides,  the  Greeks  condemned  Polrmneslor  to 
be  banisht»d  into  a  distant  island  for  his  pf-rfidy. 
Hvcinus,  however,  relates  the  whole  differently, 
and  observes  that  when  PolydoHLs  was  sent  to 
Thrace,  Ilione.  his  sister,  look  him  instead  of 
her  son  Deiphilns,  who  was  of  the  same  age, 
apprehensive  of  her  husban'l's  cruelty.  The 
monarch  was  nnacquainted  with  the  imposition, 
he  toertred  upon  Poiydoms  as  his  own  son,  an* 
'reated  Deiphilus  as  the  brother  of  Ilioor. 
AAer  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conqneroii» 
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wished  the  house  aod  familr  of  Priam 
to  be  totally  eJtiirpated,  ofl'ered  Electra,  the 
^Mighter  of  Asamemnon  to  Polymnesiur,  it  he 
would  de*<<ir()y  llione  and  Polydoriis.  The  mua- 
arch  accepted  the  ofler,  and  immediately  de- 
spatched his  own  son  Deiphilus,  whum  be  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydonu.  Polydoros. 
who  passed  as  the  son  of  Poljronesror,  consultea 
the  oracle  aAer  the  murder  of  Deiphilus,  and 
wheo  he  was  informed  that  his  father  was  dead, 
his  nother  a  eftpeive  in  the  hindsof  theChreeks, 
and  his  country  in  ruins,  he  communicated  the 
answer  of  the  eod  to  Iliune,  whom  he  had  al- 
ways Kgarded  as  his  mother.  Ilione  told  him 
the  measares  she  had  pursued  to  save  his  life, 
and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Po- 
lymnestor  by  puttmij  out  his  eyes.  Evrip.  in 
mtmb.^HMgin,  fab.  IQB.—  Virg,  jBn.  3,  v.  45, 
Ac.— Ovm£  JHW.  13,  430,  Ac^-^II.  A  young 
Milesian,  who  look  a  hare  in  running,  and  af- 
terwards obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

PocTPCRcaoN,  or  PoLTsmcaow,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Alexander.  Aniipater,  at  bin  death, 
appointed  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  in  preference  to  bis  son  Cassander. 
PolyperchoD,  tiiough  old,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, showed  great  ignorance  in  the  admmis- 
tralion  of  the  government.  He  became  crncl 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  or  such  as  opposed  his 
ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  helpless  and 
innocent  chiMrfn  and  friends  of  Alcxariifer,  to 
whom  lie  was  indebted  for  his  ris<.'  and  militarv 
repntation.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  90B  B.  C. 
Curt.-^rHod.  17,  dtc.'^in.  13. 

PoLYSTRATCs,  I.  8  Macedonian  soldier,  who 
found  Darius  after  he  had  b( en  stabbed  by  Bes- 
sus.  and  who  gave  him  water  to  driuk,  and  car- 
ried the  last  injQnetiofw<of  the  dying  monarch 
to  Alexander.  Curt.  5,  c.  13.  11.  An  Epicu- 
rean philosopher,  who  flourished  B.  C.  2;i8. 

PoLvxENA,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Achilles  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  .«oli- 
c;'**d  her  hand;  and  their  marriage  would  have 
been  consammated  had  not  Hector,  her  brother, 
«yp08cd  it  Pol^xena,  according  to  some  an- 
Inors,  accompanied  her  father  when  he  went  to 
the  lent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  the  body  of  his 
SOB  Hector.  Some  time  after  the  Grecian  hero 
came  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  obtain  a  si^ht 
of  the  Trojan  princess,  but  he  was  mnnlered 
there  by  Pari.s;  and  Polyxnnn,  who  had  re- 
turned his  afiectioo,  wauo  afflicted  at  his  death, 
that  she  went  and  sacrificed  hereelf  on  histomh. 
Some,  however,  snppose  that  that  sacrifice  was 
not  Tolontary,  but  that  the  manes  of  Achilles 
appeared  to 'the  Greeks  as  they  were  going  to 
embark,  and  demanded  of  them  th*"  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena.  The  princes."*,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  captives,  wa<  upon  this  dragged  to 
her  lover's  tomb,  and  there  immolated  bv  Ne> 
optolemns,  the  son  of  Achitlm.  Ovid.  JMW.  13, 
fab.  5.  w  Crrt.  3  and  T^—Vi'r.  Mn. 

3,  V.  ^2\.—CatuU.  ep.  05.-  Ihjain.  fab.  90. 

Poi.rxftuni,  a  Ckeek  poet  of  Rhodes  He 
had  written  a  poem  on  the  origin  and  birth  of 
Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  &c  Some  of  his 
verses  are  qooled  hf  Adtansnt.  Blym.  P.  A. 
S,e.  14. 

PonmA,  I.  a  denghter  of  Sextos  Poropey, 

by  Scriboiiia.  She  was  promised  to  Mareellns. 
at  a  aMaas  of  proeoriog  a  recoociliaiien  be- 


» iween  her  father  and  the  triumvir.;,  but  she 

married  Scribuiuuri  Libu.  II.  A  daughter  o' 

Pumpey  the  Great,  Jolius  Ctesar^  thinl  wif*. 
She  was  accused  of  iiicnntirsmce,  Ixn'ausr 
Cludius  had  introduced  lum^di  lu  women's 
clothes  into  the  room  where  she  was  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  Cybele.  Caesar  repudiated  her 
upon  this  accusation.  Phit. 

PoMPEU  Ltx,  by  Pomp*  V  tin-  Great,  de  am- 
bilu,  A.  U.  C.  7U1.  It  ordained  that  whatever 
person  had  be«i  convicted  of  the  erime  of  «m> 
hitv.\  should  be  pardoned,  provided  he  could 
impeach  two  others  of  the  .vuine  crime,  and  oc- 
casion the  condemnation  of  one  of  them.  

Another  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C.  701,  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  laudatares  in  trials,  or  persons 
who  gave  a  good  character  of  the  prisoner  then 
impeached.— —Another  by  the  same.  A.  U.  C. 
683.  It  restored  to  the  truninett  their  original 
power  and  anthoriiy,  of  which  they  liad  been 

deprived  by  the  Cornelian  law.  Another  by 

the  same,  A.  U.  C  701.  It  shortened  the  forms 
of  trials,  and  enacted  that  the  three  first  day? 
of  a  trial  should  be  employed  in  examining 
witnesses,  and  it  allowed  only  one  day  to  the  par- 
ties to  make  their  accusation  and  detieoce.  The 
plaintifTwas  confined  to  two  hours,  and  the  de- 
fcndant  to  three.  This  law  had  for  its  object 
the  riots  which  happened  from  the  quarrels  of 

Clodius  and  Milo.  Another  by  the  same,  A. 

U.  C.  G98.  It  required  that  the  judges  should 
be  the  richest  of  every  century,  contrary  to  the 
usual  form.  It  was,  however,  requisite  thai  thev 
should  be  such  as  the  Aurelian  law  prescribed. 

PoMPEiANCs,  I.  a  Roman  knight  of  Antioch, 
raised  to  ofTii-cs  of  the  prcalcsl  ini.st  uuAi-t  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  whose  daughter  Lucilla  he 
married.  He  lived  in  great  popularity  at  Rome, 
and  retired  from  the  court  when  Commodus 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown.  He  ought, 
aeeordiltg  to  Julian's  opinioo,  to  have  b^eD 
chosen  and  adopted  as  successor  by  M.  Anre- 

lit>«!.  II.  A  general  of  Mazentios,  killed  by 

Cnn-^tnnlinc.  , 

PoMPOusjfU.)!.  a  consuI,who  carried  oi  war 
against  the  Numantines,  and  made  a  shanelU 
treaty.    He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family  of 

whotn  mention  is  made.    Mor.  2,  c.  18.  II. 

Cnen.s  a  Roman  general, who  made  war  against 
the  Marsi,  and  triumphed  over  the  Piceni.  He 
declared  him.self  against  Cinna  and  Marins, 
and  supported  the  interest  of  the  republiTr.  He 
was  suniaroed  Strab».  because  be  squinted. 
While  he  was  marening  against  Marins,  a 
plague  broke  out  in  his  urmy,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  that  it  carried  away  11,000  men 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  killed  by  a  flash  of 
lightning;  and  as  he  had  behaved  with  cruel^ 
while  in  power,  the  p<»ople  dragged  his  body 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  an  iron  hook, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  PaUre,  U.—JMrni. 

in  Pmnp.  TIT  HnfVnr.  a  Roman  eonsiri  wift 

Sylb.  He  wn«  '  cnf  to  finish  the  Marsian  war, 
but  the  army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of 
Pompeins  Strnho,  whom  be  was  to  soeccedti 
command,  and  he  was  asvftjsinated  bv  some<rf 

the  soldiers.    Appion.  Civ.  1.  IV.  Cnena. 

fiurnamed  JMS»/r»"/.',  f'^om  the  greatness  of  hit 
exploits,  was  son  of  Poinpeius  Sfrabo  and  Ln* 
rilta.   Tfe  eatly  distingnished  him«eTf  in  the 
i  field  of  baflle,  nnd  fniiehf  with  sucre**;  an'* 

J  bravery  under  his  father,  whov  Qoorage  and 
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Mlnary  pradcnce  he  imiiated.  He  begftn  his 
career  with  great  popularitj,  the  beauty  and 

elegance  of  his  pennon  gained  him  admirers, 
and  by  pleading  ai  tue  bar,  he  displnyed  his 
eloqueDCCy  aod  received  tlie  most  uubounded 
applaase.  In  the  disiarbanees  which  agitated 
Rome,  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Porapey  follott'ed  the  inieresi  ol  the 
laTer,  and  by  levying  three  legions  for  his  ser- 
vice, he  gained  his  Iriondslnp  and  his  protec- 
tion. In  the  tiCth  year  ol"  lu.s  age  he  conquered 
Sicily,  which  was  in  the  power  of  Manus  and 
hi»  adherent^  and  in  M  days  he  regained  all 
the  iterriiories  of  Africa  which  had  formken  the 
interest  of  Sylla.  This  rapid  success  astonish- 
ed the  Romans,  and  Sylla,  who  admired  and 
imded  the  rising  power  of  Pompev,  recalled 
him  to  Rome.  Fompey  immedialely  ol>eyed, 
and  ihe  dictator,  by  saluting  him  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great,  showed  to  the  world  what 
expectations  he  forined  Arom  the  matarer  age 
of  his  victorious  lieutenant.  This  sounding  title 
was  not  safTicieni  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
Pompey;  he  demanded  a  trtamph,  and  when 
Sjrila  renised  to  grant  it,  he  emphatically  ei- 
oaimed,  that  the  sun  yhone  with  more  ardour  at 
his  rising  than  at  hi-s  setting.  His  assurance 
gained  what  petitions  and  entreaties  conM  nut 
obtain ;  and  he  was  the  first  Roman  knight  who, 
without  an  office  under  the  appointment  of  the 
senate,marched  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  ae  now  a|^ared,  not  as 
«  dqwndant,  bnt  as  a  rival  of  the  dictator,  and 
his  opposition  to  his  measures  totally  excluded 
him  from  his  will.  AHer  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Pompey  supported  himself  against  the  remains 
nf  the  Marian  faction,  which  were  headed  by 
Lcpidus.  He  defeated  them,  put  an  end  to  the 
war  whieh  the  revolt  of  Sertorios  in  Spain  had 
OGOtaiooed,  and  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
thovgh  still  a  private  citizen,  ahont  73  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  soon  auer  made 
consul,  and  in  that  office  he  restored  the  IrilHi- 
nitial  power  to  Its  original  dignity,  and  in  forty 
days  removed  the  pirates  from  tnc  Mediterra- 
>nean,  where  they  had  reigned  for  many  years, 
«nd  by  their  continual  plunder  andaadacity  al- 
most destroyed  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome. 
While  he  prosecuted  the  piratical  war,  Pompey 
was  empowered  to  finish  the  war  against  two  of 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  Mithri- 
4atefi,  king  of  Pontns,  and  Ti^nes,  king  of 
Armenia.  His  operations  aspimst  the  kinj?  of 
Pontus  were  bold  and  vigorous,  aod  in  a  gene- 
ral engafement  the  Romans  so  totally  defeated 
the  enemv,  that  the  Asiatic  monarcn  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  battle.  Vid. 
MUhridaticum  Belluwt.  Pompey  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  advantages  desfwich  would  en- 
sure ;  and  he  entered  Armenia,  received  the 
submission  of  King  Tigranes,  and  aflerhe  had 
conquered  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  visited 
eooDtrieB  which  were  aearce  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and,  like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  12  crowned  heads  at  once;  he 
entered  Svria,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  Arabia  was  subdued, 
Jndan became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when  he 
had  BOW  nothing  to  fear  fromMithridates,  who 
kad  volnDliQlr  oestrofcd  hivndf,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  Itely  iridi  all  the  pomp  and  maies^  of 
563 


an  eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded 
bis  approach ;  they  knew  his  power  and  his  iiw 
fluence  among  his  troops;  and  they  feared  th« 

return  ol'  anuiher  tyr;\tiii ical  Sylla.  Pompey, 
however,  banished  their  tears;  be  disbanded  iui 
army,  and  the  conqueror  of  Airia  entered  Room 
like  a  private  citizen.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  and  the  Romans,  tor  three  successive 
days,  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  riches  and 
the  spoils  which  their  conqnesis  bad  acquired 
in  the  ea-^t,  and  by  which  the  revrnues  of  the 
rcpulilu:  w  t  Tf  raised  from  50  to  85  millions  of 
drachmae.  Pompey  soon  aAer  united  his  inier> 
est  with  that  ofOtBsaraiid  Crassas,  and  foraned 
the  first  triumvirate,  by  solemnly  swearing  tiMI 
their  attachment  should  be  mutual,  their  cauaa 
common,  and  Iheir  onion  permanent.  The 
agreement  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of 
Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Carsar,  and 
the  provinces  ofiherepnblicWerenrbit  rarity  d  i- 
vided  among  the  triumvirs.  Pompey  was  aiho^ 
ted  Africa  and  the  two  Spains,  while  Cmvm 
repaired  to  Syria,  to  add  Parthia  to  the  empire 
of  Rome,  and  Caesar  remained  satisfied  with  the 
rest,  and  the  eontinvation  of  his  power  ns  coV' 
ernor  of  Gaul  for  five  additional  years.  But 
this  powerful  confederacy  was  soon  broken  ;  the 
sudden  death  of  Julia,  and  the  total  defeat  of 
Crassus  in  Syria^  shattered  the  political  bands 
H'hich  held  the  jarring  interest  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey  united.  Pompey  dreaded  his  father-in- 
law,  and  yet  he  affected  to  demise  him ;  and 
suffering  anarchy  to  prevafl  ui  Rome,  he  enn- 
vincod  liis  fellow-citizens  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
vestmg  him  with  a  dictatorial  power.  Biit  while 
the  conquerorof  Mlthridates  wasnsaaovereign 
at  Rome,  the  adherents  of  Ca^ar  were  not  si- 
lent. They  demanded  that  either  the  conMil- 
sbip  should  be  given  to  him,  or  that  he  should 
be  continued  in  the  government  of  Ghiul.  This 
just  demand  would  perhaps  have  been  granted, 
bat  Ca;o  opposed  it;  ana  when  Pompev  sent 
for  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  to  Caesar, 
the  t>reae1i  heeame  more  wide,  and  n  cirfl  war 
inevitable.  Cscsar  wa.s  privately  prepnr in t:  to 
meet  his  enemies,  while  Pompey  remained  in- 
dolent, and  gratited  his  pride  in  seeing  all  Italy 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  indirposition  by 
universal  rejoicings.  Cajsar  wjls  now  rear 
Rome  ;  and  Pompey,  who  had  once  boasted 
that  he  could  mise  legioos  to  his  aasirtaoce  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  hfs  fbot,  fled  (Vom 
the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  toBrun- 
dusiura  with  the  consuls  and  part  of  the  .sena- 
tors. His  cause,  indeed,  was  popnlart  he  had 
been  inves-tcd  wiih  discretionary  power,  the 
senate  had  entreated  him  to  protect  the  repablie 
against  the  usurpation  and  tyraimy  of  Caesur; 
and  Cato,  by  embracing  his  cause,  and  appear- 
ing in  his  camp,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  republic  and  the  nsscrtor  oi 
Roman  liberty  and  independeoce.  But  when 
Cnsar  had  gamed  to  his  csnae  (he  wertem  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  he  crossed  Ttalv  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  where  Pompev  had  retired, 
supported  by  all  the  powers  of  the  east,  the 
wishes  of  the  republican  Romans,  nni\  bv  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  In  the 
plains  of  Pbarsalia  the  two  armi?^  enj^ag-ed. 
The  cavalry  of  Pompey  soon'  gave  war  a^d 
the  genertl  retired  to  bw  camp,  ottnf'Smmr4  . 
with  grief  tad  ahiae^  B«hei»iten  «asi»« 
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safety;  ihf- cnnqucror  piislird  on  everv  ^i\h\  arn! 
PMDpey  disguiseil  hiia&eU,  aaii  tktl  lo  ihe  :»ea- 
ccMA,  whenc^  lie  puaed  lo  BgyiK,  where  he 
ho[mi  (o  a  safe  a:iyltim,  UU  btUer  and  more 
i'aivouraUe  momeais  retaroett,  in  the  court  ol 
Ptolemy,  a  prioce  whom  he  had  once  protected 
and  euMirea  on  his  throne.  A  boat  wa«  sent  to 
fetch  him  on  shore,  and  the  Roman  general  leA 
In^  j^alii  y,  afler  an  aflectionaie  atidU  n  i.  i  jiari- 
LDK  wuh  his  wife  Comeiia.  1  he  Egy^iiua 
Miiont  sat  in  sullen  silenee  in  the  boat,  and 
when  Pompi'v  riisembarked,  Acbilhs  nnd  Sep- 
timios  ai>^>asMnaled  him.  His  wiie,  who  had 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  lolbe  shore,  was  a 
Kpectator  of  the  bloody  scene,  and  she  hastened 
away  from  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  not  to  share 
h!>  mi  f»rable  falc.  He  died  B  C  -l^,  in  the 
6bih  or  bBih  ytnt  of  bis  age,  the  day  alkr  his 
birthday. ,  Hm  bead  was  cot  off  and  mm  to 
Csesar,  who  turned  away  from  it  with  horrnr, 
andfthed  a  flood  of  tears,  i'hc  boiiy  was  le(t 
for  9ome  tune  naked  on  the  ^>ea^ho^e,  till  ihe 
humanity  of  Philip,  one  of  his  freedmen,  an 
old  Mildier  who  had  once  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  raised  a  burning  pile,  and  deposited 

his  u»im  under  a  mouikl  of  eanh.  Cmu 
erected  a  mnnament  oti  his  remaiiis;  and  the 

emperor  Adrian,  two  centuries  afler,  wh' n  h  ■ 
vinied  Egypt,  ordered  it  lu  be  repaired  ai  his 
own  expenae,  and  paid  particidar  bodou  r  to  the 
memory  of  a  «»rcat  and  ^ood  man.  The  char- 
acter of  Pompey  is  that  of  an  intrii^inpr  and 
artful  general ;  yetamidxt  all  his  dissimulation, 
we  perceive  many  other  striking  features. 
Pompey  wt»  kind  and  element  to  the  conquer- 
ed, and  {?enerous  to  his  captives ;  and  he  buried, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mitnridates,  with  all  the 

f^mp  and  the  solemnity  which  the  grtMtken  of 
is  power  and  the  ertrnt  of  hi.^-  ^i-rminion';  mfd 
lo  claim.  He  lived  wuh  great  lenifierance  and 
moderation ;  and  his  house  was  small,  and  not 
ostentatiously  furnished.  He  destroyed,  with 
j(mt  prudence,  the  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  camp  of  Sertorius,  le*  t  mi  ( liiin'ous  curios- 
ity should  find  cause  to  accu.<ie  the  innocent, 
and  lo  meditate  their  destruction.  With  great 
disinterestednns"^  hr  refused  the  pre5tents  wnicyi 
princes  and  roonarchs  offered  to  him,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  added  to  the  public  revenne. 
He  might  havr  wn  a  better  faie,  and  termina- 
ted his  dajrs  with  more  glorv,  if  hp' had  not 
^c^r>^  with  .^nch  imprudence  whi  n  ili'-  flames 
of  civil  war  were  first  kindled ;  and  be  reflected 
with  remorse,  after  the  battle  ofPharmtia,  upon 
bis  want  of  usual  sa^iicity,  and  militan,"  pru- 
dence, in  fighting  at  •^uch  a  distance  from  the 
mm  and  in  tearing  the  fortified  places  of  Dyr- 
rnrhtnm  to  meet  in  the  op<-n  plain  an  erernv, 
without  provi.stons,  without  friends,  and  with- 
out resources.  Pompov  married  four  different 
timeN.  His  first  matrimonial  connexion  was 
with  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  the  praetor  An- 
listius,  whom  he  divorced  with  t^at  reluct- 
ance to  marry  ,^mylia,  the  danghler-in-law 
of  Sylla.  £mylia  died  in  childbed ;  and 
Pompey's  marrini^e  with  Jnlia,  the  daughter  of 
nsBmr,  was  a  step  more  of  puHcv  than  nffor- 
:ion.  Yet  Julia  loved  Pompey  with  preat  ten- 
derness, and  her  death  in  childbed  wa^  the 
•ignal  of  war  between  her  hnrfmnd  and  father. 
He  af^icrwnrfl  •  MnvTii"!  Comeiia,  the  il-nurli^^r 
of  Majntellos  Scipio,  a  woman  commended  for 


her  virtues,  bcanty,  and  accomplishmems. 
I*lMt,  in  vUd.—FUfT.  A.—Paterc.  a,  c  »*— 
Dio.  C»u. — iMcoa.— A|)puia.— Cki.  JMI  <3ip. 

—Cic.  Or,  '  ^jH,  ad  AUic.  7,  ep.  t&,  ad  fam.  12, 

ep.  ly. — Kuirap.  The  iwo.«ons  of  Pompey 

the  GreaL  called  Cneuis  and  Sextus,  were 
masters  of  a  powerful  arimr  when  the  death  of 
their  father  was  known.  They  prepared  to  ojk 
pose  the  conqueror  lu;  Ca'sar  pursue  f  ihcm 
with  his  usual  vigour  and  succe\s,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Mnada  they  were  defeated,  and  CnHna 
w  a<  lefl  amonj^  the  slain,  Sextus  fled  lo  Sicily, 
wiici  e  be  for  i»ome  time  supported  bimaclf;  but 
the  murder  of  Caesar  gave  rise  to  new  evenas, 
and  if  Pompey  had  been  as  prudent  an^  «<? 
sagacious  as  his  lather,  he  mignt  have  become, 
perhaps,  as  great  and  as  t  innidable.  He  treat- 
ed wiih  the  triumvirs  as  an  equal,  and  when 
Augustns  and  Antony  had  the  impnidenoe  lo 

mist  themselves  wilhont  arm-;  nnd  without  at- 
lendant^i  in  his  ship,  Pompey,  by  following  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Mcnas,  who  widied  him  In 
cut  off  the  illustrious  persons  who  were  masters 
of  the  world,  and  now  in  his  power,  might  have 
made  himself  as  absolute  as  Caesar;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  ofaeerved  it  was  tmbeconung  the  aon 
of  Pompey  to  act  wifhsneh  dnnlicity.  This 

friendly  meeting'  of  Pompcv  -vTitn  two  of  the 
triumvirs  was  not  productive  of  advantages  to 
him,  he  wished  to  Mve  no  snperior,  and  ho»- 
tilities  bec:an.  Pompey  wa5  at  the  head  of%0 
ships,  anil  appeared  so  formidable  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  so  confident  of  success  in  htmselt 
that  ne  called  himself  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
the  lord  of  the  sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  de- 
feated in  a  naval  engagement  hy  O,  tavin^  and 
Lepidus;  and  of  all  nis  numerous  fleet^nly  17 
sail  aeeompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here  fat 
a  moment  he  rn)<.M  «<»d}tions,  but  Antony  or- 
dered hjru  lu  be  seized  and  put  lo  death,  about 
35  vears  before  the  Chn nan  era.  PltU.  in 
Anion.,  (kz.—Pattre  %  c^,  Ac— #fsr.  4,  e. 
Ac.  Trogas.  Vid.  TVvjfar.-^-— Sextos  Pes- 

tus,  a  L:t!ii  u;rammnrInTi.  of  ivhc^se  trestiw  d», 
vtrb&rum  iignificaliouc,  the  best  edition  is  in4lOi 
Amst.  1699. 

PoMPluut  Noma,  I.  the  second  king  of  Rome 
Vid.  Suma.   The  descendants  of  the  monarch 
were  called  Pompilius  Sanguis,  an  expression 
applied  bv  Horace  to  the  Pi^.  Ark  PoeL  v. 

292.  tl.  Andronicus,  a  grammarian  ofChrria, 

whu  nri-  nc  l  :i  school  at  Rome,  and  had  ClctlO 
and  Csesar  among  bis  pupils.  Smion. 

PoMriMA,  a  daughter  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
She  married  Nnma  Ma  rtinc  by  whom  she  had 
Anrns  Marlins,  the  founh  kinsr  of  Rome. 

PoMPftviA,  the  wife  of  Gt  Cicero,  sister  to 
Pompon i us  Atticus.  She  punished  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  Philologus,  the  slave  who  had 
betrayed  her  husband  to  Antony,  and  she  or- 
dered iiim  to  cat  bis  flesh  by  piecemeal,  and 
a(>erward8  to  boil  it  and  eat  it  in  her  presence. 

Tn>,!r"Mr';.  T.  the  father  of  Nunri,  !^r^vised 
his  son  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  which  e 

Roman  ainbassadors  offered  lo  him.  IL 

Flarrnt,  a  man  appointed  governor  of  Moesia 
and  Syria  bv  Tiberin*!,  because  he  had  con- 
tinued drinkin?  and  f.ririL'  \\\\\\  )iim  fnr  wo 
days  witboiU  intermission.   Stud.  i%  T%eb,  43. 

 W.  A  trtbone  of  the  people  in  the  lime  of 

f^f  fviliiis  A !ia!n,  the  consul.  TV.  Mela.  Vid, 

MtU.  V.  A  Roman,  who  accused  Manlios. 
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'In  fllMiJr  «f  craelty.  He  triumphed  9f9r 
4ttTdiBill.0f  vbich  he  was  made  governor.  He 
iMftped  Roa  Rome  aud  the  tyranny  of  the  tri- 
bf  ■Jtomini^  the  habit  of  a  prsetor,  and 
Ihr  travelling  with  his  aerrants  disguised  in  the 
ifress  of  lictors  with  their  Cwces.— -VI.  Se- 
cundum, an  officer  in  Germany  in  ihe  age  of 
Nero.  He  was  honoiired  with  a  triamph  for  a 
Hctory  orer  the  barfaariaas  ivf  Ctermany.  He 
wr  Mr  some  poems,  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
nnr  lents  for  their  beauty  and  elegance.  They 
arc  lost. 

PovTicns,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contemporary 
with  Properiius,  by  whom  he  is  compared  to 
Homer.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Tbehan 
war  in  heroic  verse.  Proptrt.  I,  eL  7. 

Pofrrfmni,  I  a  fHend  of  Cicero.— ^K.  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  refused  lo  rise  up 
when  Cssar  passed  in  triumphal  procession. 
He  was  one  of  Ceesar's  murderers,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mutioa.  AMtoa.  in 
Casar.  78. — Cic.  10,  ad  /am. 

Powrnrs  AunwAifus,  I.  a  Roman  citizen, 
Who.  Qpoo  hearing  that  riolence  had  been  of- 
Hetea  to  hfs  danghter,  pirabhed  her  and  her 

ravisher  with  death.    Val.  Max.  6,  c.  1.  II. 

HerenniosL  a  general  of  the  Samnites,  who 
anrroandea  die  Roman  army  nnder  the  consols 
T.  Vetiiritis  and  P.  Posihumias.  As  there  wa.s 
no  possibility  of  escaping  for  the  Romans, 
^ontina  eonsnlted  his  lather  what  he  could  do 
-with  an  army  that  were  prisoners  in  bis  hands. 
The  old  man  advised  him  either  to  let  them  pro 
nntotK^horl,  or  put  them  all  lo  the  sword.  Pori- 
tios  rejected  his  father's  advice,  and  spared  the 
llvtt  of  the  enemy,  after  t^e  had  obliged  them 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  with  the  greatest  igno- 
tainy.  He  was  afterwards  conquered,  and 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Pabins  Marlmus  defeated  him,  when  he  ap- 

E eared  again  at  the  head  of  nnother  army,  and 
e  was  ai'terwards  shamefully  put  to  death  by 
die  Romans,  after  he  had  adorned  the  triamph 
of  the  conqueror.  Lftr.  9,  e.  1,  Ac. 

PnnLius,(M.)  I.  aconsal  who  was  informed, 
&s  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice,  that  a  sedition  was 
raised  in  the  city  against  the  mate.  Upon 
this  hp  immediately  went  lo  the  poptilace  in  his 
sacerdotal  rnbes.and  quieted  the  multitude  with 
a  speech.    He  lived  about  the  year  of  Rome 

4M.   lAv.  9,  c  SL—  Val.  Max.  \  c.  a  II. 

I4nias,a  Roman  arahassador  lt»  Antioehtn,  king 
of  Syria.  He  was  coram iaoioiMd  to  onler  the 
ftiooarch  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Pto- 
lemy, king  of  Egypt,  who  was  an  allf  of  Rone. 
Anliochuswishefl  to  evade  him  by  his  answers, 
\m\  Popilius,  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  made  a  ctrdeionnd  him  on  the  sand,  and 
bade  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  not  to  go  beyond  it  before  he  spoke  de- 
cisively. This  boldness  intimidated  Antiochus  ; 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Egypt,  and  no 
bnger  neflfaled  a  war  against  Ptolemr.  TuL 
"MuxJ^  c.  A  -Liv  45,  c.  \^-Patere.  1  r  10. 

 ITl.  A  tribune  of  the  people  who  mnrdered 

Oieero,  to  whose  dmilience  he  was  indebted 
fhr  his  life  wheo  Iw  was  aeeoaed  of  parricide. 

PoPTJBA  SabTka,  a  celebrated  Roman  matron, 
llraghter  of  Titds  OlUns.  She  married  a  Ro- 
lito  knight  called  Ritflia  Crispin  us,  by  whom 
MhadaidD.  merpers6md«teni|,lid tta 
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elegance  of  her  figure,  eapOhraled  Odio^  arte 

was  then  one  of  Nero's  favourites.  He  carried 
her  away  and  married  her ;  bat  Nero,  who  tad 
seen  her,  and  had  often  heard  her  iii  i  iiiiniiril 
ments  extolled,  soon  deprived  him  of  her  com- 
pany, and  sent  him  out  of  Italy  on  pretence  of 
presidint^  over  one  of  the  Roman  provinces. 
After  he  had  taken  this  step,  Nero  repudiated 
his  wife  Oetafia,  on  preteiieeofharremieaa,  aad 
married  Poppasa.  She  died  of  a  blow  which 
she  receivea  from  bis  foot  when  many  monihs 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  aboat  the  66ih  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Her  funeral  was  perform- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  statcet 
were  raised  to  her  memory.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  so  anzioos  to  preserre  her  beamy  and  tta 
eleganee  of  herjpersoa,  that  800  asm  were  kqt 
on  purpose  to  anlird  her  milk,  in  which  she  taed 
daily  to  bathe.  Even  in  her  banishment  sh<>  wa 
attended  by  50  of  these  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  from  their  milk  she  invented  a  kind 
of  ointment,  or  pomatum,  to  preserve  beauty, 
called  poppteanitm  from  her.  Plin.  11 ,  c.  4 1  — 
Dio.  e^—Jw.  6.— A(«0ii.  •»  Act.  tf*  Otk." 
TaeU.  13  and  14. 

PoaaA,  a  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  who 
married  Bibulos,  and,  at^er  his  death,  Brutns. 
She  was  remarltable  for  her  prudence,  philos- 
ophy, courage,  and  conjugal  tenderness.  She 
gave  herself  a  heavy  wound  in  the  thigh,  to  see 
with  what  fortitude  she  could  bear  pain;  and 
when  her  husband  asked  her  the  reason  of  it, 
she  said  that  she  wished  to  try  whether  she  had 
courage  enoui,'h  to  share  not  only  his  bed,  but  to 
partake  of  his  most  hidden  secret.  Bratos  was 
astonished  at  her  constancy,  and  no  longer  de* 
lained  from  her  knowledge  the  con"-pi  racy  which 
he  and  many  other  illu.sirious  Romans  had 
formed  against  J.  Cae-sar.  Porcia  wished  them 
success,  and  though  she  betrayed  fear,  and  fell 
into  a  swoon  the  day  that  Her  husband  was 
gone  to  as,sassinate  the  dictator,  yet  she  was 
faithful  to  her  promises  and  drraped  nothing 
whieh  might  alleetthe  situation  of  the  conspini' 
tors.  "When  Bnitus  was  dead,  she  ref  i  r'i  o 
survive  him,  and  attempted  to  end  her  life  asa 
daughter  of  Cato.  Her  (Hends  attempted  lo 
terrify  her;  hut  when  she  saw  that  ever}' weapon 
was  removed  from  her  reach,  she  swallowed 
burningcoals,and  died, about  43ycais before  the 
Christian  era.  Valerias  Maximnssays  that  she 
was  acqnainted  with  her  husband's  conspiracr 
acnirT;!  Cnesar  whenshegav^c  hcrsclfthe  wound. 
Val.  Max.  3,  c.  2. 1.  4,  c.  G.—Plut.  in  Bnit,^ 

PoaaA  Lbx,  de  civitate,  by  M.  Foreins  (he 
tribune,  A.  U.  C.  453.  Ti  ordained  that  no 
magistrate  should  punish  with  death,  or  scourge 
with  rods,  a  Roman  citizen  when  condemned, 
but  only  permit  him  to  go  into  exile.  fiWhol 
in  Cat.—Liv.  10.— Cic.  pro  Rab.  * 

PoRavA,  a  surname  of  the  orator  M.  JE. 
Lepidas,  who  lived  a  little  before  Cieen>%  age: 
and  was  dtstingnMied  for  his aMlities.  Ck.m 
n^T.  4,  c.  5. 

PoRcros  Latro,  fM.)  I.  a  celebrated  pratar. 
who  killed  himself  wh««n  labouring  trader  a 

quartan  ague,  A  TT  C.  T?0.  TI.  Lie  in  tm,  a 

Latin  p'X!i,  dnrin?  the  time  of  the  third  Punic 
war,  commended  for  theetq;anee,l]iegnueM 
ea!«,  and  happy  wit  of  his  emgrann 

PoBtBeaAZ,eiie  of  the  40  Qants  whom  Hidl- 
rfdritai  oMmd  to  ht  pot  todeato^iDdtoi^ 
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mm  OBboiM  fat  eomplriBg  against  him.  His 

mistress,  at  Perj^amus,  baned  him  against  the 
orders  ut  the  nvooarcii.   JHiiU.4s  y*ri,Ahd, 

PoKPHYRtus,  a  Plalooie  philosopher  of  Tyre. 
He  siudied  eloquence  at  Athens,  under  Longi- 
J)U8,  and  aiterwards  letired  lu  Rome,  where  he 
perleded  hiuiselt'under  PlotiMM,  He  ezpre&t>- 
«cl  bi«  aemimenLs  wiih  elegance  and  dignity; 
ax>d  while  other  phiUietophers  studied  obscuniy 
in  [hi  ll  !;^Il^'ua:^e,  his  style  was  remarkable  for 
ii«  Miupluuty  and  grace.  The  books  liwt  he 
vraie  were  numeRHiB,  and  tone  of  hit  soaller 
treatlM^s  are  siill  extant.  His  much  celebrated 
work,  wiuch  IS  now  lost,  was  against  the  reli- 
cioaaf  Christ;  and  in  ibis  theological  cuniesi 
Ke  appeared  so  formidable,  that  most  of  the  fa- 
therxoflhe  church  have  been  employed  in  con- 
fuiing  his  argumi'nus  and  d«"veIoping  the  false- 
hood of  liit  assertions.  Poroi^iy  fctidni  for 
.«oaie  time  in  Siciljr,  and  died  ai  the  advaaeed 
age  of  71,  A.  D.  304.  The  best  edition  of  his 
life  of  Pythagoras  is  that  of  Ku.sier,  4io.  Arost. 
1707,  that  of  his  treatise  De  abuinenlia,  Ls  De 
Rhocr.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  8vn  1707,  and  that  Dr 
Antro  SipnpkarHm.  is  8vo.  Traj  ad  Rhen.  I7t»5. 

PoMBNNA,  or  PoRsENA,  8  king  of  Etruria, 
vho  declared  war  against  the  Romaas  becaose 
Ihev  refWd  In  restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne 
and  to  his  royal  privileges.  He  wn*;  at  first  suc- 
eessful,  ihe  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Poisen- 
aa  would  have  entered  the  gates  of  Rome,  had 
aot  Codes  stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  and 
aopported  the  lury  of  the  whole  Etrurian  army, 
whue  his  companions  behind  vera  cutting  oifi* 
the  comannieaiion  with  the  oroosite  shore. 
Thitaet  of  bravery  8stoni<thed  Porsenna;  but 
when  he  -er-n  Mtitiiis  Scrrvola  enter  his 
«amp  with  ao  intention  lo  murder  Iiim,  and 
vheo  he  had  seen  him  bom  hit  hand  without 
mnocion,  he  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
never  after  supported  the  claims  of  Tarquin. 
The  ffnarasity  of  Porsennn's  behaviour  to  the 
captives  was  admired  by  the  Romnns,  and  to 
seward  his  hnmaniiy,  they  raised  a  brazen 
statue  to  his  honour.'  Liv.  2,  c  9.  fir  —Pl%U. 
m  PiMic-^Flor.  1,  c  Vk—HoraL  ep.  1&— 
Ftr/r.  Mn.  8,  v.  Ml. 

Po«TOMs-Ai.n,  festivals  of  Portumnus  at 
Rome,  cclcbtaied  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a 
very  solemn  and  lugubrious  manner,  on  the 
borders  of  t  he  T iber.  Omd.  PtL  r.  647.— 
FiiTtf  de  L.  L.  .5,  c.  3. 

PoRus,  a  king  of  India.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Asia,  he  marched  a  laige  an^y  to  the 
bmlDi  of  the  Hyda.spes.  The  Mraam  tt  the 
river  was  rapid,  bat  Alexander  crossed  it  in  the 
obscoritv  of  the  night,  and  defeated  one  of  the 
MWoT  the  Indian  monarch.  Porus  him.self  re- 
newed the  battle,  but  the  valour  of  the  Macedo- 
nians prevailed,  and  the  Indian  prince  retired, 
eovered  with  wounds,  on  the  hack  of  one  of  his 
elephants.  Alexander  sent  one  of  the  kings  of 
India  to  demand  him  ro  surrender,  but  Poras, 
icilird  the  m«'ssen£r»*r,  ex'Ma imin?.  Is  not  thisthe 
voice  of  the  wretch  who  has  abandoned  his 
eotntrrl  and  when  he  at  last  was  prevailed 

ipon  tn  come  before  the  eonqtieror.  he  approach- 
,>d  him  as  an  equal.  Alexander  demanded  of 
him  how  he  wished  to  be  treated ;  X4I»«  Wa^, 
nrplied  the  Indian  monaroh.  This  magnanf- 
BMras  answer  so  pleased  the  Maeedooian  con- 
fpwwr,  thrt  >■  pot  only  rwitiii  >»dt 


minioDS,  hot  he  increased  the  kingdom  by  the 
conquest  of  new  prtjvinces;  and  Purus,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  generosity  and  beaevo? 
lence,  became  one  of  Ihe  OKWt  faiihfiil  atd 
attached  friends  of  Alexander.  PluLin  Alas. 
—PkUvstr.  3,  c.  10.— C«r<.  8,  c.  8,  &c— Oaa^ 
Cms.  Hsnar.  4. 

PosiDEs,  a  ennneh  and  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudina,  who  rose  lo  honours  by  the 
favour  o(  his  master.    Juv.  14,  v.  94. 

PosioiPFua,  the  last  poet  of  the  new  comed|, 
was  a  Macedonian,  and  bom  at  Oassandna. 
He  did  not  lx»gin  to  exiiibit  till  three  ymrs  af- 
ter Menacder's  death,  ii.  C.  289.  He  attained 
great  lame  by  the  excellence  of  bis  dcUMiit 
composttioui  of  whicli  ho  puUiahod  upvaaw 
of  fifty. 

PoaiDONa's,  a  philasopher  of  Apamea.  Ha 
lived  al  Rhodes  Dor  some  lioM^  and  afierwardt 
eano  to  Borne,  where,  after  cultivating  the 

friend.ship  of  Pompeyand  Cicero,  he  died  in 
his  84ib  year.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ntr 
tore  of  the  gods,  and  also  attempted  to  monran 
the  circumference  of  the  earth;  he  accounted 
fur  the  tides  Iron)  the  motion  ol  the  moon,  and 
calculated  ihe  height  of  the  atmosphere  to  Ita 
400 itiadia, nearlyagreeiag to  the  idcoa  o£ tho 
modems.   (He.  T\ac  6,  e.  Vlj—StnA.  14. 

PosTHUMuis  Ar.Bi.Mis,  I.  a  man  who  suffered 
himscll  to  be- bribed  by  Juguriha,  against  wImw 

he  had  b<.en  sent  with  an  army.  ^IL  AwriiOt 

al  Rome  whom  Cato  ridiculed  for  composing  a 
bustory  in  Greek,  and  afterwards  cffering  apolo- 
gies forlho  inaccuracy  and  inelegance  of  his  ex- 
preasioti.^— IIL  Tubero,  a  roaster  of  hor&e  tQ 
the  dictator  /Bmilius  Mamercus.  He  was  him* 
self  made  dictaior  in  the  war  u  Inch  the  Romans 
waged  again.st  the  Volsci,  and  he  pitnished  hii 
son  with  death  for  fighting  againi4  bis  ofdeMk 

A.  U  C.  312.  Liv.  4,  c.  2?  IV.  Spurius,  a 

consul  sent  against  the  Samnites.  He  was  taken 
in  an  ambush  Pontius,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke  with  all  his 
army.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  shameful  treaty, 
aivd  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  persuaden 
the  Romans  notio  reckon  as  valid  the  pn^iiy. 
ment  he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  as  it  waa 
without  their  advice.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
enemy  because  he  could  not  perform  his  engage- 
meat;  but  he  aras  released  by  Pontius  for  his 

generous  and  patriotic  behaviour.  V.  A 

general  who  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  who  wax 
the  fipit  who  obtained  an  ovation. — »-VI.  A 
general  who  conquered  the  £qat,and  wiio  waa 
stoned  by  Ihe  army  beeante  be  lenmad  to  divida 

the  promised  spoils.  f7f>r  20,  VII.  Lucitis, 

a  Roman  consul,  who  was  defeated  bytheBoii. 
Fie  was  left  amon?  the  slain,  and  his  head  wan 
cut  off  from  his  body,  and  carried  in  triumph  by 
the  barbarians  into  their  temples,  where  they 
made  with  a  scull  a  sacred  vessel  to  offer  liba* 
tions  to  their  gods.— VllL  Marcus  Crassnt 
Latianits^n  ontcer  prodaimed  emperor  fai  Gaul» 
A.  D.2fi0.  Hp  reigned  with  great  popularity, 
and  gained  the  affection  of  his  subiecta  by  un 
hnmnnityand  modemtlnn.  Bttook  kiaaLcaf 
the  same  name  a.s  a  colleague  on  the  throaCL 
They  were  both  assassinated  by  their  .wldien^ 
after  a  reign  of  aiz  years.  IX.  AUMl^  a  So- 
man decemvir,  sent  to  Athens  to  collect  tbn 
mast  salutary  laws  of  Solon,  Ae.  Lia.  3,  o.  Si, 

VMvnv^  nesnnch^miqr  oC  Fia|«ij«ki9 
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BgffL  fie  advised  the  monmreh  to  Murder 

Pompey,  v  nen  be  claimed  his  protection  aAer 
the  battle  oi  Pharsalia.  He  stirred  up  commo- 
Uons  in  Alexandria  when  Caesar  came  there, 
upoo  whkh  ib«  cooqueror  ordered  hun  to  be 
put  lodMttli.  iMom.  8,  V.  483, 1. 10,  r. 96l 

PRJBToa.oneof  thechiefmagisiraiesat  Rome. 
The  office  of  prsiur  was  firsi  lostituted  A.  U. 
C.  381^  bf  the  seoalon,  who  wished  by  sume 
new  honour  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
cuosulshtp,  of  which  the  plebeians  had  claimed 
a  share.  The  pnetor  received  his  name  a  prtee- 
ftmh,  Ooljoue  was  origiAaUjr  elocted,  and 
•Miller  A.  u.  C.  6M.  One  of  them  was  totally 
employed  in  administering  justice  among  the 
citizens,  whence  he  was  called  praetor  «Mi6aMa; 
and  the  other  appointed  jQdfe  in  all  etoan 
which  related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  two  more  praetors  were  creatM  to  as- 
sist the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  prov- 
iDees  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
iMly  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was 
redaeed  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  A. 
U.  C.  561.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more, 
and  JuliaaOnar  inereased  tlie  number  to  10, 
and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  M.  Alter  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  be- 
jM  aoKWimas  18^  IG,  or  IS,  till,  in  the  decline 
oTtbe  empire,  their  dimity  decreased,  and  their 
mimbers  were  reduced  to  tbcee.  In  his  public 
capacity  the  pnetor  admirristered  justice,  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  pre- 
aided  at  the  eelebratioB  of  ooblie  ftativida,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul  afvsembled  or  pro- 
rogued the  senate  as  he  pleased.  He  also  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people ;  Mid  bk  lltt  ftati- 
rals  of  the  Bona  Dea,  where  no  males  were 
permitted  to  appear,  his  wife  presided  over  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  matrons.  Feasts  were  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed  by  him,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  natoe  and  repeal  laws,  if  k  act  widi 
the  approbation  of  the  senate  and  people*  Tll6 
quBstors  were  subject  to  him,  and  in  the  absence 
of  tbeeoasuls,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
mies, and  in  the  cityhekept  aresrislerof  all  the 
Aeedmen  of  Rome,  with  the  reasons  for  which 
they  had  received  their  freedom.  Intheprov- 
iocea  (Jms  pnetors  appeared  with  neat  pomp,  six 
ftfltonwini  the  fksees  walked  before  tbem ;  and 
when  the  empire  was  int-reased  by  conquests, 
Ihev divided,  like  the  consuls,  their  government, 
WM  iNorinces  were  given  them  by  lot.  When 
Ike  year  of  their  prwiorship  was  elapsed,  they 
were  called  propralors  if  they  still  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  province.  At  Rome  the  prvton 
appeared  also  with  much  pomp,  two  lictors  pre- 
oailed  them,  they  wore  the  prtetexia,  or  the  white 
robe  with  purple  borders;  thev  sat  in  ourulc 
chairs ;  ana  their  tribunal  was  distinguished  by 
a  sword  Mid  a  apear  while  ther  i^iaiMerM 
iostice.  The  tribunal  was  called  pratorium. 
When  they  rode  they  appeared  on  white  horses 
atRMoe,  aaamarkof  diitinciiun.  TbepnaliM' 
vkoappoinied  judges  to  t^  foreisfn  cauws,  was 
•ailed  fr0im  pereifrinus.  The  praetors  OreaUt, 
appointed  by  Julias  Ciesar,  were  employed  in 
pr^idiagooni  and  prorisiaiis  for  the  city.  Tbqr 
iMra  en  fhat  acooaal  oAsa  called  ^^wawalafM. 

pKjrroanTs,  a  mnaa  ironically  applied  to  A. 
Bempranins  Rufm,  beoiaae  he  was  di.sappoin(- 
«d  in  hill  solicitations  for  dke  pnetorship^  at  W> 
■Iff  loo  diHoialo  aad  luznrioai  k  hk  maaBan 
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He  was  the  fintt  who  had  a  slork  kfoa^  lalii 

table.   H<trat.  2,  Sal.  2,  v.  50. 

PaATiNAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Pfalius,  contem- 
porary with  iEschylus.  He  was  the  first  arooog 
the  Greeks  who  compuaed  suiies,  '^hkck  were 
repreaeoted  aa  ftroea.  Borrawinff  fhiei  tra> 
gedy  its  external  form  and  mythological  ma- 
terialsj  Pratinas  added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with 
their  livelf  aooffi^  geaiiire^,  and  movements. 
This  new  compositi<m  was  called  the  Satyric 
I>rama.  The  novelty  was  exceedinglv  well 
t  imed .  The  innovations  of  Thesqiis  and  Phirni- 
chus  had  banished  the  satync  chorus  with  iia 
wild  pranks  and  OMrriment,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  commonalty  ;  who  retained  a 
strung  regret  for  their  old  amu^ment  amidst  the 
new  and  more  refined  exhibitiooa.  Tbe  Mtf> 
ric  drama  gave  them  back  under  an  improved 
form  the  favourite  direraioo  of  former  tunes : 
and  was  received  with  aoeh  aniveraal  ^iplaase^ 
that  the  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  tte 
hi!mour  of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisaNe 
to  combine  thia  ludicrous exhibiiion  wiih  ihtyr 
graver  pieces.  One  satyric  drama  was  added 
toeacb  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  Hie  ensiOB  of 
contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with 
sinfflepieces.  continued.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  * 
and  Enr^ioes  were  all  distingul<ihed  saqrrie 
composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we 
possess  the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular 
composition. 

PiuxaodaAs,  an  Atheniaa  writer,  who  pob> 
liahed  a  hialonr  of  the  kings  of  hii  own  oooa- 
try.  He  was  then  only  19  years  old,  and  three 
years  after,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Coostantine  the 
Great.  He  had  also  writtOB  tke  Kfe  of  Alez- 
ander,  all  now  lost. 

PaAXiTErxa,  a  famous  sculptor  of  Ma^rni 
Grccia,  who  flourished  about  324  years  before 
theCiiriitianera.  He  chiefly  worked  on  Parian 
marble,  on  aecoont  of  Hs  DenntifU  wbiteacK. 
The  mcwt  famous  of  his  pieces  was  a  Cupid, 
which  he  gave  to  Phryne.  This  celebrated 
coBflitaa,  who  wished  to  have  the  best  of  al 
tbe  statues  of  Praxiteles,  and  who  could  not 
depend  upon  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice, 
alarmed  tbe  sculptor  by  telling  him  his  bouse 
was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  upon  this  showed  his 
eagemeas  to  safe  hit  CSnpid  fhm  the  flames 
above  all  his  other  pieces;  but  Phryne  restrain- 
ed bis  fears,  and  bj  discovering  her  artifice,  (4v 
tained  the  favourite  statue.  The  aealplor  eai> 
ployed  his  chisel  in  making  a  statue  of  rhis 
beautiful  courtesan,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  placed  between  the  <a- 
tuesof  Archidiunas,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Philipi 
king  of  Idacedon.  He  also  made  a  statue  o* 
Venus,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cos,  and 
gave  them  the  choice  of  the  ifoddeaa,  either 
naked  or  veiled.  The  former  was  superior  M 
the  other  in  beauty  and  perfection,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  Cos  preferred  the  lauer.  The  Cni- 
dians,  who  did  not  wish  to  patroain  anodesty 
and  decorum  with  the  same  eageme«s  as  the 
people  of  Cos,  bought  the  naked  Venus ;  and 
It  was  so  universally  esteemed,  that  Nicoroedea, 
king  of  Bithynia,  oOered  the  CnidiaBs  to  par 
ancaonnoos  debc,  under  which  they  laboored, 
if  they  would  give  him  their  favourite  stame. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  famoos  Cu- 
pid was  bought  of  the  Thespians  by  Catas  Om* 
Mr,aBdcacriedloBoBBei  hatClaadiaina—id 
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'*  dO  tbem,  aod  JAtto  allervards  ebuioed  pos- 
«8sioo  oi'it.  Pma.  I,  e.  40^  L  8;  e. fj^Pm.  7, 

C.  34  aiui  'M'>. 

Fsiiujkbi'ui,  a  Persian,  who  pat  Smerdis  to 
death  bjr  Older  of  IcuigCMibyKB.  Bur§iu.3, 
c  30l 

pRiliRW,  the  fattt  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of 

Laoinedun,  by  Sirymo,  called  Placia  by  some. 
When  Hercules  took  the  ciqr  ot  Troy  (  Vid. 
Ejaomedon)  Priam  was  in  the  namber  of  his 
prisoners,  but  his  sister  Hesione  redeemed  him 
Iruui  capiiviiy,  and  he  exchanged  hu>  original 
name  ot  Podarees  for  that  of /Mom,  which  sig- 
nifies bougid  #r  Tuntgmtd.    Vid.  Pordareet. 
He  was  a.ao  placed  on  his  father's  throne  bv 
Hercules,  anu  he  employed  himself  with  well- 
directed  diligence  in  repairing,  fortifving,  and 
eBbellishin^  the  city  or  Troy.  He  Mil  mar- 
ried, by  his  lather's  orders,  Arisba,  whom  he  di- 
vorced for  Hecuba,  the  dao^hter  of  Dimas,  or 
Ci:>seiLs,  a  neighboQinif  prmce.  Ho  tad  bf 
Hecuba,  17  children,  according  to  Cicero,  or  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  19;  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Ik'ctor,  Paris,  Dciphobus,  Helenus, 
Troiius,  Creusa,  Polyxena,  and  CasHuidFa. 
Besides  these  he  had  tnuy  others  by  ooaco- 
bines.   After  he  had  reignwi  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a  Re- 
tire to  recover  his  sister  Hcstonei,  whom  Her- 
cules had  carried  into  Greece,  anfl  married  to 
Telamon  his  friend.   To  carry  this  plan  into 
execution,  Priam  manned  a  fleelj  of  which  he 
gave  the  coain»nd  to  his  soo,  Paris,  with  orders 
to  bring  buk  Hesione.   Farb  neglected  in 
some  measure  his  father's  injunctions,  and  car- 
ried away  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaos,  king  of 
Sparta,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
Priam  beheld  this  with  .«atisraction,  and  he 
countenanced  hu>  son  by  receiving  in  his  palace 
_  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Sparta.    This  rape 
kindled  the  flames  M  war;  Ttof  was  soon  he- 
sieged,  and  Prtam  had  the  nrisfbilnneto  see  the 
greatest  part  of  his  children  massacred  by  the 
enemy.   Some  time  aAer,  Troy  was  betrayed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks  uf  Antenor  and 
iEneas,  and  Priam  upon  this  resolved  to  die  in 
the  defence  of  his  country.    He  put  on  his 
armour  and  advanoediO  meet  theGreeks  ;  but 
Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  detained 
him  near  an  altar  of  Jnpiter,  whither  she  had 
fled  for  protection.  While  Priam  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife,  Polites,  oue  of  his  sons,  fled 
also  to  the  altar  bdbfe  NeofMolenioi^  who  pur- 
sued him  with  fury.  Po1Uei|  wounded  and  over- 
come, fell  dead  at  the  ftct  of  his  parents,  and 
the  agrd  father,  ftred  with  indignation.  Tented 
the  muRt  bitter  invectives  against  the  Greek, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  altars  and 
temples,  and,  raising  hia  spear,  darted  it  upon 
him.  The  spear,  harled  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Prian,  tonched  the  buckler  ofNeoptolemus  and 
mi  lo  the  grouud.    Thi.-*  irritated  the  son  of 
Achilles,  he  seized  the  gray  hairs  of  Priam,  and 
without  compassion  or  reverence  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place,  he  plunged  his  dagper  into  his 
breast.    His  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  muti- 
laied  body  was  left  among  the  heaps  of  slain. 
MHOgs  cm.  1,  Ac.— Xtercf  Pkrfg^BtndU.  %, 
e  190.—- P<MU,  10,  e.  97.— HlosMr.  XL  S8;  Ac— 
Atrjjp.tn  Troad.—Cir.  Tuse.l,  cJS&.—  Q.Smvm. 
L— rif/?.  y«n.  3,  r.  507,  &e.—B9raL  Od.  10, 
14r-JSte<«-ftlk  lift— CaUbtr.  IS^T.m 


Paiscoa  Ssariuui^  ( I  m  Ta'^cimiwimJ  a  gu^ 
Femor  of  Syria,  bnither  lo  ineouifiororPlMBp 

He  proclaimed  hiinx.lt  emjHiror  in  Macedonia 
when  he  wa^  iiiiurtiied  ui  li is  broiliei's  death, 
but  he  was  soon  after  conquered  and  pat  10 
death  by  Decins,  Philip's  murderer. 

PaoiA,  I.  the  wife  ot  the  emperor  Probus. 

 IL  A  woman  who  Opened  the  gataa  of 

Rome  to  the  Uoths. 

PaoBira,  I.  ( M.  Anrelios  Severus,)a  nntive  of 
Sirmium  in  Pannonia.  His  father  was  origi- 
nally a  gardener,  who,  by  entering  the  armyi 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  miliiary  inbune.  Hissua 
obtained  the  same  oflice  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age,  and  be  distinguished  himself  .hu  much  by 
his  piobiiy,  his  valour.  Ins  luirepidiiy,  moderar^ 
tuio  and  clemency,  that,  at  the  death  ot  the  en*, 
peror  Taeiius,  he  was  m vested  with  the  impe» 
rial  purple  by  the  voluntar)'  and  uninfluenced 
choice  of  his  soldiers.  Uis  election  was  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  the 
people ;  and  Probius,  strengthened  on  his  throne 
oy  the  afl!ection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects, 
marched  against  the  cnemifs  of  Rome  in  Gaul 
and  Germany.  Several  battles  were  (ought, 
aod  after  he  had  left  400,000  barbariaM  deiid 
in  the  field,  Probus  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Sarmatians.  The  same  success  attended  him ; 
and  the  military  character  of  the  emperor  was  so 
well  established,  that  the  king  of  Persia  sued 
for  peace  by  bts  ambsissadors,  and  attempted  to 
buy  the  conqueror's  favours  by  the  most  splen- 
did presenia.  Probus  wsa  ihien  Coasting  upon 
the  most  common  food  when  the  ambanadors 
were  introduced  ;  but,  without  even  casting  his 
eyes  upon  them,  he  said,  that  if  their  ma^er 
did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to  the  Romans, 
he  would  lay  his  territories  desolate,  and  as 
naked  as  the  crown  of  his  head.  As  he  .spoke 
the  emperor  look  off  his  cap,  and  sbowea  tbo 
baldnessof  his  head  to  the  amba-ssadors.  His 
conditloM  were  gladly  accejned  by  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  Probus  retired  to  Rome  to  con- 
vince his  subfectK  of  the  greatness  of  his  con* 
quests,  and  to  ekum  from  them  the  apfriaoM 
which  their  ancestors  had  given  to  theconqtieror 
of  Macedonia,  or  the  destroyer  of  Carthiure,as 
he  passed  along  the  streets  of  Rome.  He  al> 
tempted  to  drain  the  waters  which  were  stag^ 
nated  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Simiom,  by 
conveying  them  to  the  sea  by  artificial  canalsL 
His  armies  were  employed  in  tb»  laborious  lUK 
dertaktng;  bat  as  they  were  unaccustomed  lo 
such  toils,  they  soon  mntinied,  and  fell  ufxjn  the 
emperor  as  he  was  passing  into  one  of  the  towns 
of  Illy  ricum.  He  fled  into  an  iron  tower,  which 
he  himself  had  built  to  observe  the  marshes,  bat 
as  he  was  alone  and  without  arms,  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  murdered  in  the  SOth  year  ol 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nxjrean  and  Soot 
months,  on  the  seeond  of  Wofemher,  after 

Christ  2R2.  The  news  of  his  death  wa.s  re* 
ceived  with  the  greatest  consternation ;  not  only 
his  friends,  but  his  very  enemies  deploiedhii 
fate:  and  even  the  army  which  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  fall  erected  a  monument  over  hia 
body,  and  placed  upon  it  this  inscription : — Hi* 
Prsbus  vrnftralif^Btrt  frabus^  ntm  ^  viUttk 
MnnfiMn  gwiffoM  MirMftf^Msi,  vitlt^  etfisoi 
ranTMrum.  He  was  then  preparing  in  a  few 
days  to  march  against  the  Persians  that  taft 
fmltod,  mA  hit  victories  then  b(||i  * 
S67  ' 
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tmn  a.s  preal  as  those  he  obtained  in  the  two 
iilher  quartern  of  the  glube.  He  was  &acc«eded 
taf  Gflnw,  fluid  hl^t  fiimily,  who  had  sliared  his 
lereainess,  imrnedintely  retired  from  Roirn*,  ncH 
lo  become  otyects  eiiher  of  private  or  public 

nwlke.  ZM.'—Frob.— Saturn.  II.  yEmilius, 

a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Th^osius.  I'be 
Iltw  of  excellent  commanders,  wrillen  by  Cor- 
nelius Nt-pos,  hav(>  tx-cii  falsely  aitribatcd  to 
him  by  some  authors. 

Pkocuts,  a  C^arthaginiSB  writer,  son  of  B«- 
craies.  Fie  wrote  some  historical  treatises,  of 
whtchPausariias  has  preserved  some  fragments. 
Fmu.  4,  e.  36. 

Procudjb,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who 
KOI  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the 
EarystheaidB.    PM.  LACftiamtn  and 


PeooonoB,  I.  a  celebfaied  officer  of  a  noble 

family  in  Cilicia,  related  t(i  the  emperor  Jalian, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  ^reai  intimacy.  He 
was  imiTermlly  admired  for  his  iot^n^,  but 
he  was  not  destitute  of  ambition  or  pride. 
After  he  had  si^alized  himself  under  Julian 
and  his  successor,  he  retired  from  the  Roman 
prorineas  aisoDg  the  barbarians  in  the  Thra* 
den  Ohersonesits,  and  some  lime  after  be  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
when  the  emperor  Valens  bad  marched  into 
the  east,  and  Be  ]»roe1aimed  liimself  master  of 
the  eastern  empire.  His  n.<5urpalion  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  his  victories  were  so 
fapw,  that  Valens  would  have  resigned  the  im- 

B^rtal  purple  had  not  his  friends  intervened, 
at  now  fortune  changeJ,  Procopios  was  de- 
feated at  Phr^'^ia,  and  nbrvniloned  by  his  army. 
His  head  was  cut  offhand  carried  to  Valenti- 
BinB,  in  9anl,  A.  D.  908.  Froeopios  was  slahi 
intbe  42d  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  usiirped 
fhe  title  of  emperor  for  about  eight  months. 

Amminn.  nfnrcel.  25  and  96.  iL  A  Greek 

historian  of  Ca»sarea  in  Palestine,  secretary  to 
the  celebrated  Belisarios,  A.  D.  534.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  greatly 
eeM>rated  the  hero,  whose  faroars  and  patron- 
a^  he  enjoyed.  This  hbtory  h  divided  into 
eight  books,  two  of  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Persian  war,  two  of  the  Vandals,  and  four 
of  the  Goths,  to  the  year  553,  which  was  after- 
wards continued  in  five  books  by  Agathias  till 
550.  Of  this  performance  the  character  is 
great,  though  perhaps  the  historian  is  often  too 
serereon  the  emperor.  The  works  of  Proco- 
were  edited  fn  9vtih.  folio,  Paris,  1069. 
PRocfTr.rrtTs,  a  Roman  knight  very  intimate 
with  Augastus.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  bu- 
mnHf  md  IVatemal  kindness  to  bis  brothers 
MpTirna  and  Scipio,  with  whom  he  divided  his 
possession.^,  after  they  had  fortified  their  es- 
tate!, and  inenrred  the  dtsp1ea.sare  of  Angustus 
for  siding  with  yotmg  Pompey,  He  was  sent 
by  Augusfns  to  Cleopatra,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  her  alive  into  his  pr^^^'  Tice,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  destroyed  himself  when  labonrina 
ander «  bearr  dfwme.  Wormt.  %  od.  8.— Phr^ 
fto  Artf^.—pfin.  rW,  c.  24. 

Proc>"i.08  Jtn^ios,  I.  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Roranlop,  dedared  that  he  bad  seen 
bim  fn  his  appearance  more  than  human,  and 
ibal  he  hstl  ordered  bim  to  bid  the  Romans  to 
ofl^rhiro  sacrifice^  under  the  name  of  duirinns, 
■nd  torsit  aasnred  that  Rome  was  dnstiBcd  bf 


the  gods  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world. 

Ftut.  inJiaai. — 1,  c  16.  II.  An  Airtcan 

in  the  age  of  Auielius.  He  published  a  book 
entitled  <i<r  regioniUus,  or  rdi^ionibus,  6n  fonifE 

countries,   &c.  HI.  An  othcer  who  pro* 

cluint'd  himself  emperor  in  Gaul,  in  the  rei^ 
of  Probus.  He  was  soon  after  defeated,  and 
exposed  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  Terr  nebaoebed 
and  licentious  iti  his  manners,  and  nadaeqaired 
riches  by  piraucal  excursions. 

Paonroif,  a  smr  nenr  Sirius,  or  the  dog-^tar, 
before  which  it  frenerally  rises  in  July.  Cicero 
calls  it  Anticants,  whicti  is  of  the  i>ame  signj- 
iication  (rj»o  «*<.»».)  BtnL  9,  od.  S9.'-Oie.  4t 
Nat.  D.  2,  c.  44. 

Prodicvs,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Coc, 
about  396  years  before  Clinsi.  He  was  sent 
as  ambassador  by  hi&  countrymen  tu  Atbcas, 
where  be  publicly  taught,  and  had  among  bis 
nnpils  Euripides,  Socrates,  Theramenes,  and 
Isocrates.  He  travelled  from  town  to  town  in 
Greece,  to  procuie  adadieni  and  get  moneyc 
He  made  bis  auditors  pay  to  hear  him  ha- 
rangue, which  ha«  given  occasion  to  sonic  of 
the  ancients  to  speak  of  the  orations  of  Prodi- 
cn^  far  60  drachms.  In  bis  writings,  wiueb 
were  nnmerops,  be  composed  a  beautiful  op*, 
sode,  in  which  virtue  and  pleasure  were  intro- 
duced as  attempting  to  make  Hercules  ooe  of 
their  votaries.  The  hero  at  last  yielded  to  tba 
charms  of  virtue,  and  rejected  pleasnie.  This 
has  been  imitated  by  Lucian.  Pro<ticus  was 
at  last  put  to  death  oy  the  Athenians,  on  pre> 
tence  that  he  corruoted  the  morab  of  ibeir 
youth.   Xenophon.  Memor. 

Probtus,  a  kin?  <>f  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and 
Ocalea.  He  was  twin  brother  to  Acri.siu&  with 
whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  their  birth. 
This  disjsention  between  the  two  brothers  in- 
creased with  their  years.  After  their  father's 
death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Arsos;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  prevailed, 
ana  Proetns  left  Peloponnesus,  and  reiireil  to 
the  court  of  Jobafes,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he 
married  Stenobaa,  called  by  some  Antea  ur 
Antiope.  He  afterwards  retained  to  Argoli*, 
and  by  means  of  his  father-in-law,  he  made 
himself  roa.ster  of  Tirynthus.  Stenobcpa  had 
accompanied  her  husrand  to  Greece,  and  she 
became  bv  him  mother  of  the  Proptides,  and  of  n 
son  called  Mesjapenthes,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Tifyntbia 
Homer,  11.  6,  v.         AjHfUod.  S,  c.  2. 

PsoMinvssA,  one  of  the  "priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Do-Ion  a.  It  was  from  her  that  HeriKlo- 
tus  received  the  tradition  that  two  doves  had 
flown  ftnm  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  to  Dodoaa, 
and  the  other  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  AmmoBi 
where  they  gave  oracles.    Herodot.  2,  c.  .55. 

PnoNfiMOB,  a  Tbeban,  who  played  so  skilfully 
an  the  flute,  that  the  invention  of  that  musical 
instrument  Is  attributed  to  him.  Pom.  9,  c  11 
—Atken.  14,  c.  7. 

^  PaopBRTTOs,  (8e»to<  AnreliaO  a  Latin  poet, 
botn  at  bfevanhi  hi  Wnbria.  nfs  Atber  was 

a  Roman  knitrht.  whom  Augustus  proscribed 
becanse  he  had  followed  the  interest  of  Abtonr. 
Meca>nfts,Ga11ns,and  TIf|n1,beeame  bis  fKenoa 
and  Ansrnstns  his  patron.  Mecssnas  w.'shed 
him  to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  of  which  hf  pr»» 
posed  the  emperor  for  hero ;  but  Propenins  re» 
fteed,  ohsenring  that  bis  abOiliM 
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to  the  ;a^l\.  Tie  died  ab<iui  19  years  bclore 
Christ,  II)  thf  li  .il  year  of  lii.>  a-'--  Hisworirs 
COOicLsioi  fjur  tHH>k's  of  elegies,  which  arewrii- 
tefi  with  :iO  murh  spirit,  vivacity,  and  enetgj, 
that  many  aiithi>rs  (.all  Iiim  the  prince  ol"  il>e 
eiegiac  poets  axnung  the  Launs.  Cynihia,  who 
is  the  heroine  of  all  bt!)  etegtes,  was  a  Romna 
hfly  \vi;>^-c  rei!  nnmc  \vn^  orMostilia, 
ol  uiioiii  ihc  ^!ucl  was  detjily  cimmuured. 
Though  Mevania  is  more  gene  rally  suppoaed  to 
be  ihe  place  of  his  birih,  yel  four  other  cities 
in  Dmbria  have  disputed  the  honour  of  it ;  He»- 

E'llus,  Anu  ria,  Peru>ia,  and  Assisiuin.  The 
,  aff  ediiiuQ  ihat  of  Santeoius,  4io.  Traj.  ad 
'Rh.  1^,  and  when  poblixbed  together  wfih 
Catullus  and  Tihullu^,  thu^c  of  Grrpvin<;,  Rvo. 
Ulr.  IfiW,  and  uf  Vuljnu^,  4  vols.  P.itavii,  1737, 
1749,  17r)5,  and  the  edition  of  Barbou,  Wmo. 
Paris,  1754.  Ovid.  'I\ist.  2,  v.  4(15,  I.  4.  el.  10, 
M,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  333.~Miirtial.  8,  ep, 
73  ]  M,  ep  189.— QMMit/.  10, c,  1.— 
ep.  1.  y,  ep.  23. 

PM)Tji06i(itt,  n  Oreelr  pbtloMpher  of  Abdera 
in  Thrnrr,  who  wns  oricinallv  n  porter.  !fn 
became  one  of  thedi.sciplesof  L>emocniU"5,w  heri 
dMit  philjKsopher  had  seeD  bim  carrying  fagtiis 
on  his  head,  poised  in  a  proper  equilibrium.  He 
soon  rendered  himself  ricficulou-s  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  a  book  which  hi'  published  he 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Beio^.  This 
iNsalr  wv!i  publicly  burnt  - at  Albens,  and  tbr 
philoopVfT  I'liiiisheii  from  the  city.  Protago- 
ras viMied,  from  Alliens,  different  islands  in 
tbeMediterranf-nn,  and  died  in  Sicily  in  n  vrry 
advnncedare,  aNnil  100  vcnrs  before  ilie  Chris- 
tian era.  lie  ^lencrally  reasoned  by  dilemmas, 
and  nlwav^  leA  the  mind  in  su.spe?ise  about  all 
the  que!(ti'ons  wbicb  he  proposed.  Some  sup- 
pose that  be  irtis  drowned.  IKof  .  9.— PM.  tn 

Photooeni?!,  a  painter  of  Rhodes,  who  flour- 
ished abont  SWyears  before  Christ.  He  was 
originally  so  poor  that  he  painted  ships  to  main- 
lain  him<!elf.  His  countrymen  were  ignorant 
of  his  inirennity  before  Apcllescame  to  Rhodes 
oik)  ofiered  to  boy  ail  his  pieces.  Tbis  opened 
Ike  eyeflf^tbe  Rnodtans,  they  beeame  senmbTe 
of  thr*  merit  of  iheir  coinurynian,  and  liberally 
rewanied  him.  Protogenes  wa.s  employed  for 
seven  years  in  flttishinf;  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  a 
celebrated  huntsman,  snppnscd  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  fouiuler  of  Rhodes. 
Daring  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon 
liiplMR  and  water,  thinkioK  that  such  aliment 
would  leave  Mm  greater  ti^itsorflincy ;  bat  ntt 
tMs  tliM  nni  ^^cem  to  makeliim  more  si;r'''''--^rul 
in  the  pertcfiion  of  hus  picture.  He  wa.-*  to 
represent  in  the  niece  a  d(^  paBtittg,  and  witb 
froth  at  his  momn,  bnt  this  he  never  muld  do 
with  sati.sfaction  to  himself;  and  when  all  his 
laboare  seemed  to  be  withom  success,  be  threw 
bis  sponge  upon  the  pi^e  in  a  fit  of  anger. 
Chance  slone  bronpht  to  perfectioii  wbat  tbe 
ntmoc' Inbfii;r«.  nf  nrt  r-onM  ti'U  ;  ihe  fnl!  of 
the  iponge  upon  the  picture  represented  tbe 
IVmIi  of  inetnoiilli  of  fbe  dog  in  the  most  per- 
feet  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  tmi- 
▼ersallf  admired.  Protogenes  w^s  very  exact 
is  Msvepreaentations,  and  copied  nature  with 
lie  greatest  nicety,  but  this  was  blamed  as  a 
an.t  by  his  friend  Apelles.  When  Demetrius 
?esie?ed  Rhodes,  ha  Tttaed  10  Mt  tie  toa  salt 
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of  the  city  which  might  have  nude  him  tnastei 
of  the  whole,  becaui>«  he  knew  Ibai  Proiogenek 
was  then  working  in  that  quarter.  When  the 
town  was  taken,  the  painter  was  found  closely 
employed  in  a  garden  in  fini.sbing  u  piciiire; 
and  when  the  cuoqueror  «»kcKl  him  why  be 
tdtowed  not  more  concern  in  the  g>  tieral  ca- 
lamity, he  rr-]'\:pd  thai  Demeiriiis  made  war 
agaiUdl  lUe  Rhoiiians,  and  not  aguin>l  the  fine 
arts.  PaM.\,c.Z.-~Pu7i.  35,  c.  \0.—jBIw». 
V  TT  10.— Jur.  3,  v.  120.— P^k/.  tn  Hfm. 

Pridkntius,  (Aurelius  Clemens.)  a  I^iin 
jjoel,  who  floiiri>hed  A.  D.  and  was  .sueces. 
siveiy  a  soldier,  an  advooue,  and  a  judge.  Hia 
poems  are  omneronsand  all  theological,  devoM 
of  the  eleL-nnce  and  parity  of  the  Aui:ii.>ian  age, 
and  vet  fjreatly  valued.  The  best  ediUuiis  are 
the  r)eliiluii,  -lio  Pans,  1C87;  that  of  Cellarius, 
l2tno.  Halx,  1703}  ^d  ikatof  Panna,  9 
4to.  1788. 

Pid'sns,  siirnameJ  Venator,  who  made  an 
alliance  will)  tbe  Romans  when  they  waged  war 
witb  Aiitioehus,  king  of  Syria.  He  gave  n 
kind  reception  to  Annibal,  and  by  bi-s  advire  he 
made  war  against  Eumenes,  king  of  Pcrgnmus, 
and  defeated  biro.  Eumenes,  who  was  an  ally 
of  Rome  as  well  s^  Prusias,  complained  before 
the  Romans  ol  the  hostilities  ol  the  king  of 
Bithynia.  CI.  Flaminius  was  sent  from  Rome 
lo  settle  tbe  disputes  of  tbe  two  monarchs,  and 
he  was  DO  sooner  arrived  in  Bithynia,  than 
Pnisins,  to  Erain  his  favour,  prepared  to  deliver 
to  him,  at  hii^  requc:»t,  the  celebrated  Carthagi- 
nian,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  alt  the 
vr>ntnf'ps  he  had  oblainrd  over  Etnnenes ;  btit 
Aniiibnl  prevented  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
When,  some  time  after,  he  visited  the  capital  of 
Italy,  be  appeared  in  tbe  babii  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  ealted  himself  the  flreedman  of  the  Ro- 
man?"; and  when  he  was  introduced  ini  i  t)ie 
senate-house,  he  saluted  the  senators  by  the 
name  of  visible  deities,  of  saviours,  and  deliver- 
ers. Snch  abject  behaviour  rendered  him  c<«- 
tempfible,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman.s, 
but  of  liis  subjeets,  and  wlien  he  returned  home, 
the  Bilbynians  revolted,  and  placed  bis  son  JNi- 
eomedes  on  the  throne.  Tbe  banished  monarch 
flt'  l  to  Ni  imedin,  wliere  he  was  assas,"-:iiri  rd 
near  the  altar  of  Jupiier,  about  149  years  before 
Ch rist.  Polyb.—Liv.—Jtistint  81,  Acj— C. 
in  Anib. —  Plui.  in  Flam.  tic. 

PaYTi.NEs,  certain  magistrates  at  Athens, 
who  presided  over  the  senate,  and  bad  the  pri- 
vilM|!e  of  assembling  it  when  they  pleasetL  fes- 
tivals excepted.  They  generally  raetSn  a  large 
hall,  calletl  ;>ry//jn^wm,  where  ihey  pnvc  .iiiTi- 
ences,  offered  sacrifices,  and  feasted  together 
with  all  those  who  had  rendered  signal  service 
to  their  country.  The  prytnnes  were  elected 
from  tbe  senators,  which  were  in  number  500, 
fiAyof  which  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
Wncn  tfa«r  were  elected,  the  names  of  the  10 
tribes  of  Athens  were  thrown  mto  one  vessel, 

and  into  nnothpr  wmr  plnri-d  rine  black  beans 
and  a  white  one.  The  tril>e  whc^  name  was 
drawn  with  the  white  bean,  presided  the  first, 
and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  Ihey  were 
drawn.  They  presided  each  for  36  days,  as  the 
vnar  was  divided  into  10  parts  ;  but  U  is  tro- 
known  what  trUe  presided  the  rest  of  those 
days  m^Uk  wait  nHpeffMuiufiniy.  When  tha 
■OBharaf  irlbstwas  incresMd  io]%cteh  «f 
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the  prytUMS  |<resided  ooe  Aill  moodi.'— — Soom 

of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Corinth  were 
4lsu)  called  pryuines. 

Psammesitcs,  suoceeiled  his  father  Amasis 
to  liK  throne  of  Egypt*  Cambyses  made  war 
ftgatnat  him.  PMinnienitas  was  twiee  ,beateD, 
91  Pelusium  and  in  Mfrnphis,  and  berame  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  Cambyses,  who  treated  him 
with  great  hunuuiiiy.  Psamtneniios,  however, 
raised  seditions  against  the  Persian  monarch  ; 
and  aiiempted  to  make  the  E^ptians  rebel,  for 
which  he  wasmit  to  death  by  drinking  bull's 
•  Mood.  Ue  haa  rekned  about  six  momba.  Ue 
floarisbed  abont  S95  years  before  the  Chrutiaii 

em.    If  nn!ot.'^,c.  10,  &c. 

PsAMMtrriciius,  a  king  of  Egypt  HewasMie 
of  the  12  princes  who  shared  the  kingdom 
among  themselves-,  but  as  he  was  more  popii- 
laf  than  the  rest,  he  was  banushed  from  his  do- 
mmions,  and  retired  into  the  marshes  near  the 
leashore.  A  de.scent  of  some  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Egypt  proved  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he 
joimnl  the  enemy,  and  defeated  the  II  princes 
who  bad  expelled  bun  from  the  countrv.  Ue 
rewarded  the  Greeks  bv  whoee  valoar  he  had 
recovered  Ezvpt ;  he  allotted  them  some  terri- 
tory on  ihe  scacoost,  patronised  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraged  commerce  among  his  subjects. 
He  made  useless  inquiries  to  find  the  sources  of 
the  Nile ;  and  he  stopped,  by  bribes  and  money, 
a  large  army  of  Scythians  that  were  marching 
asaiost  bim.  He  died  617  vears  before  the 
Cfnristian  era,  and  was  bnned  in  Minerva's 
temple  at  Sais.  During  his  reign  there  wns  n 
contention  among  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  about  the  antiquity  of  their  lanf uage. 
Psammetichus  took  a  part  in  the  contest.  He 
confined  two  young  children,  and  fed  them  with 
milk ;  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  they  were 
introstedi  was  ordered  never  to  speak  to  thra, 
bot  to  watch  diligently  their  articnfauions;  Af- 
ter ■-omc  lime  the  shepherd  observed,  that  when- 
ever he  entered  the  place  of  their  confinement 
they  repeatedly  exclaimed  Beeeos,  and  he  gave 
information  of  this  to  the  monarch.  Psammeti- 
chus made  inquiries,  and  founrl  that  the  word 
Bteen  signified  bread  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
l^aife,  and  from  that  circumstance,  therefore. 
It  was  universally  concluded  that  the  language 
of  Ph<iBnicia  was  «»f  the  ijreatest  antiquitv.  Ek- 
rodot.  2,  c.  28,  fK.—Poly<tn.  8.—Slrab.  16. 

Psammts,  or  PaAMMirrais,  a  king  of  Egjrpr, 
B.  C.  37r.. 

PsAPHo,  a  Libyan,  who  taught  a  number  of 
birds  which  he  Irept  to  say,  Psapho  is  a  irod, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  their  liberty  The 
binls  did  not  forget  the  words  which  they  had 
been  tauE^ht,  and  the  A fricanspuid  divine  hon- 
ours to  Psapho.  jKlian. 

Ptolbmsds  T.  mimaraed  lAgnt^  a  king  of 
Ee^'p^'^^n  Arsin  >e,  who,  when  pregnant  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  married  Laens,  a  man  of 
mean  extraction.  Vid.  Lanns.  Ptolemy  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia ; 
he  became  one  of  the  friends  and  as^^ociatcs  of 
Alexander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Asia,  the  sonof  Arsinoe  attended  himasoneof 
hisgenerab.  During  the  expedition,  he  behaved 
with  tin  common  valour;  he  killed  one  of  the 
Indian  monarchs  in  single  combat,  and  it  was  to 
his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alexander  was 
otfaM  fiurtha  aduction  oClkt  foek Aocbim  i 


After  the  conqueror'sdeath,inthegeQc.^ldin- 
sion  of  the  Mucedoniau  empire,  Ptolemy  ot>- 
tained  as  his  .share  the  government  of  Egypt, 
wit!i  Libia,  and  part  of  itie  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  Arabia.  Ue  made  himself  master  oc 
Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Syria;  anfl  wlien  he  h.-id  rciin-el  Je- 
ru^lem,  he  carried  above  lOU.OUU  pri.NAfoers  to 
Egypt,  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  became  the  capital  of  hi.s  dominions. 
After  he  had  rendered  these  pn.soners  liie  must 
attached  and  faithful  of  his  .subjects,  by  his  lit^ 
eraliiy  and  Uie  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy 
sum  ed  the  title  of  king  of  Elgypi,  and  soon  after 
reduced  Cyprus  untler  his  jwwer.  Fie  mad* 
war  with  success  against  Demetrius  and  Ant^ 
gonns,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinecB 
of  Syria;  and  from  the  assistaitce  he  gave  tc 
the  people  of  Rhi>dc:^  against  iheir  common 
enemies,  he  received  the  name  of  SoUr.  Thr 
bay  of  Alexandria  being  dangerous  of  accesi^ 
he  built  a  tower  to  conduct  the  sailors  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  nighl;  {^Vid.  Pknros.)and  that 
hi$  subjects  might  be  a^uaioied  with  literature, 
he  laid  the  foundation  ofa  library,  which,  under 
the  succeeding  reigns,  became  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  world.  He  also  establishetl  m  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  a  societj  called  mh^ 
scum,  of  which  the  members,  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  were  employed  in  philosophical 
researches,  and  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptol«^y  died  in  the  Sllh 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  39  years,  about 
years  bef  re  Christ.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  been 
h  is  partner  on  the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  Ptolemy  Lagus  has  l>een  commended 
for  his  abilities,  not  only  a.s  a  aovertign,  bui 
a  writer;  and  among  the  many  valuai>le  <  .»m- 
posiiions  which  have  been  losL  we  are  to  lamnii 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,- by  the  king 
of  Egypt,  greatly  admired  and  valued  for  ele 
gance  and  authenticity.  All  his  socces^ors 
were  called  PMemies  firom  him.  Ptms,  10;  c. 
S  —Jii<tin.  13,  Ac— rV)/j/*.  2.—Arri/m.^Cart. 

—Plui:  inAUz.  The2«l  son  of  Ptolemy  the 

first,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  was  called  Pkiiadelpkiu  by  Anti* 
phraw,  because  he  killed  two  of  his  brothers. 
Fie  .showed  himself  worthy  in  every  resjx'  -:  to 
succeed  his  great  father,  and,  conscious  of  ihe 
advantages  which  arise  mm  an  nlliaiice  with 
powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Ttalr 
to  .solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  had  become  nntvprsally  known  for  the 
victories  which  they  had  just  obtained  rver 
Pyrrhu'<  and  the  Tarentines.  But  while  Ptol^* 
my  strengthened  himsp'f  bv  nllinnees  with  fo^ 
eign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdoa 
was  nistnihed  hf  the  revolt  oTMacas,  his  br»> 
ther,  kingof  Cvrene.  The  se<lition,  however, 
was  stopped, though  kindled  by  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  and  the  dea»h  of  the  rebellioas  prince 
re-e<:tahlishe  1  peace  for  sometime  in  the  ^milf 
of  Phihd.'lphus.  An'iochw,  the  Svrian  king, 
married  Berenice  the  d)inghter  of  Prolemv.  and 
the  father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  bis 
daoehter  to  her  hnsbandS  Mnedom,  and  assisu 
pd  at  the  nnptinl'^.  Philndelphns  die!  in  !h<* 
Mth  year  of  his  age,  246  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  left  two  sons  nod  a  daughter,  by 
Anbm  iht  dwighiar  qf lyiiannhin  B*Mi 
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aiicrwards  married  his  sister  Arsinue,  whom  he 
loved  w:tb  UQcommoateodemei»,and  to  whose 
memory  he  bejgan  to  erect  a  celebrated  inonu- 
ment.  Vid.  innocrales.  The  inhabiianu  uf 
the  a (ijaceiu countries  were  allured  by  promises 
and  preseuis  lo  increase  ibe  number  of  the 
Egyi^tan  anbfecis,  and  Ploleiny  fould  bote*,  of 
reigiiiiifj  over  33,339  well-peopled  cities.  He 
gave  eveiy  possible  encouragemeoi  to  cora- 
meree,  and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleet.s,  one 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  in  the  Red 
Sea,  he  made  Egyui  ihe  mart  of  ihe  world.  Hi:« 
army  conNi>ied  ol  300,000  loot,  40,000  horse, 
besides  300  elepbaois  and  siKXX)  armed  charioia. 
With  justice,  tberefore,  he  has  been  called  the 
richest  of  all  the  prim  I's  and  mo!l:^;f■'I^  uf  his 
age;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  iaise  when 
it  is  (^rved,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  5:um  eqaiv- 
aleni  lu  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His 

Ealace  was  the  asylum  of  learned  men,  whom 
e  admired  and  patronised.  He  paid  parttcular 
attention  to  Bnelid,  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
and  Lyoop^ rDTi ,  arnl  Ir;  int;rL\i:-iii^r  the  library 
which  his  lather  had  founded,  be  iihowed  his 
lasie  for  learning  and  bis  wish  to  encourage 
genius.  This  celebrated  library  at  hisdeiith  con- 
tained '200.000  volumes  of  the  best  and  choicest 
books,and  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  700,000 
Volumes.  Pan  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  flames  of 
C«."»ar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on  fire  to  save  him- 
s'  lf  a  circumstsiTirf  Ihp.m  \  cr,no(  mentioned  by 
the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again  magnin- 
cenily  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to  the 
Eg^'pfian  lihrar)'  that  of  thf'  l-inr^  nf  Pergamus. 
h  IS  s.nd  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated 
into  Greek  during  his  reign,  a  translation  which 
has  Deen  called  Septimsfint,  becatise  translated 
bvthe  laboursof  70  ditferent  persons.  Eutr.— 
Jitftin.  17,  c.  2,  &c.—Liv.--Plul.^Theocril. 
—AOen.  11—PHn.  13,  c.  l2.—Dio.  48.— Gci- 

Ims.  6,  c.  17.  ^The  M,  fnieceeded  hh  fhther 

Pbiladelphus  on  the  E^vpijnrs  :hr  )nr  TTp(  arly 
engaged  in  a  war  a(;ain.st  AntiKchus  Theus,  for 
bw  Qnkiti(in^<v<i  to  Berenice  the  Ezyplian  king^ 
si:<ter,  whom  he  had  married  with  the  consent 
of  Philadelphtis.  With  the  most  rapid  succcs.s 
cfinqiicri'ii  Svria  and  Silicia,  ana  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tigris;  bat  a  sedition  at  home 
Mopped  his  pro4?ress,  and  he  Tetnmed  to  E?vpt 
loaded  with  the  .spoils  .if  rDnfjivT'"!  rjirinns. 
Among  ihc  immense  riches  which  he  brought, 
he  had  above  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
which  Cn inhyses  had  carried  away  into  Persia, 
when  he  ctinquered  Egypt.  These  were  re- 
aUHned  to  the  iemple<,  and  the  E?]rptinns  called 
their  aovereign  BverfgHes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  hi«  attention,  beneficence,  and  religions  zeal 
for  the  arods  of  his  country.  The  Inst  vcars  of 
Ptolemy's  reism  were  pas.sed  in  peace,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  refnml  of  the  Jews  to  jmv  the  tribute  of 
to  silver  t.nlmts  which  their  ancestors  had  al- 
ways paid  to  the  Eevptinn  monarchs.  He  also 
Jniere^lerT  himself  in  i  he  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
assisted  CItomenes,  the  Spsrtan  king,  against 
the  lenders  of  the  Achaean  lensn^**:  '»nt  he  hsd 
the  morrificnTion  to  see  his  alh'  ilf-'frrAtp  1,  nnd 
even  a  fugitive  in  EgvpL  Evergetes  died  2S1 
yeats  hefbn*  Christ,  after  a  reign  of  9S  years, 
•od,  like  his  two  itlnstrioas predecessors,  lie  wa.s 
Ike  natron  of  learning;  mad  indeed  he  is  the  last 
•f  the  Luidcffvfeo  nUMd  mtm 


hia  subjects  by  clemency,  moderation,  and  t«a 
manity,  and  who  commanded  respect,  even  fmoi 

his  enemies,  by  vnloiir,  prudence,  and  reputa* 
tion.  It  is  said  thai  he  depuMied  lb  talents  in 
the  iiands  of  the  Athenians  lo  be  permitted  to 
translate  the  original  inanuacriptaoi  ^schylttit 
Enripidcs,  and  Sophocles.  iHut.  in  (Jleom.  &e 

^Polyb.  2.—JuUin.  29,  &c.  '1  he  "c  \T\h  sac 

ceeded  his  i'uihcr  Evergetes  on  the  throne  ot 
Egypt,  and  received  ibesarname  of  I%iltpaitr 
by  antiphrasis,  because,  according  lo  some  his- 
torians, he  destroyed  bis  father  by  poison.  He 
began  bis  reign  with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  he  successively  sacrificed  to  lus  avarice  u» 
own  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his  brotheb 
He  received  the  name  of  l\phon,  from  his  es* 
travagance  and  debauchery,  and  that  of  Gmihts, 
because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  pne^^Ls  oi  Cybele.  lo  ibe  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war 
against  Antiochus,kiag  of  Syria,and  at  the  head 
Ota  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy^ 
territories,  and  might  have  added  the  kingdom 
of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use 
of  the  victories  which  attended  his  arms,  hi 
hi.s  return  he  visited  Jeni-salem,  but  the  Jews 
prevented  him  forcibly  from  entering  their  tem- 
ple, for  which  insolence  to  his  majesty  the  mon- 
arch determined  (o  extirpate  the  whole  nation. 
He  ordered  an  immense  number  of  Jews  to  be 
exposed  in  a  pi  lin.  ani  ri ddt  n  under  the  feet 
of  elephants;  but  by  asiipematnral  instinct,  the 
generotn  animals  tamed  their  farj  not  on  taote 
that  had  been  devoted  to  death,  bat  upon  the 
Egyptian  .spectators.  This  circumstance  terti* 
fira  Philopater,  and  he  behaved  with  more  thmi 
common  kindnes.*!  to  a  nation  which  he  had  so 
lately  devoted  lo  destruction.  In  the  latter  part 
ofhisrei^n.  the  Rom ms  wi:  m  a  dangeroDS 
war  with  Carthage  had  weakened,  bm  at  the 
sameiime  fonsed  to  twperior  aetivi^,  renewed, 
for  political  reas(in<;  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  monarch.s. 
Philopater,  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance  and  continual  debauchery,  died 
in  the  37lh  year  of  hi.s  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
vean»,  904  years  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
death  was  immediatehr  followed  by  the  mnrdcr 
of  the  eompanitms  or  hia  roloptooosness  and 
extra  vneance,  and  their  carcasses  were  dragged 
with  the  greatest  ignominy  through  the  streets 
of  Alexandria.  Polyb  —Min.  30,  Ac—PhU. 

in  Ctrnm.  The  5»h,  succeeded  bis  fkther 

Philupaier  as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the 
4th  year  of  his  age.  During  the  years  of  his 
minoritT  he  was  under  the  protectiim  of  Sosi< 
rius  and  of  Arf«tomene«.  hy  whonepradeniad- 

Tni-i  I^.fra'i  in  A ntii >chtis  was  dispossc^'-'C'il  (if  the 
provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  ha 
had  conqoered  by  war.  The  Rovnairs  also  TO^ 
newed  their  alliance  with  Mm  after  their  vjcto-  ' 
ries  over  Annihal  and  the  conclusion  oi  the 
.lecond  Panic  war.  This  flattering  embassy  ti* 
dured  Arisiomenes  to  ofiTer  the  care  of  the  pn- 
tronasre  of  th<«  vonn?  monareh  to  the  Romans, 
bnt  the  retTPnl  rrinfirmrii  'n  ht<  hrTintirable 
ofRre;  and  bv  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaitt,  he  cenvlneed  the  Egyp> 

tians  that  he '.rn';  qtrnVfifd  ■"•ffld  thf  ^^-r»ptfO 
and  to  govern  the  nation.  But  now  that  Ptole* 
mjrbwtrendwdUslitkfMr,! 
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and  cnatoms  of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his 
■inorily  had  expired.  He  received  the  sur- 
Dame  uf  EfijpkanUt  or  illusinotu,  aod  was 
eromied  at  Alexandria  wiih  the  greatest  sotem- 

niiy.  Young  Piulemy  was  no  sooner  delivered 
from  the  shackles  oi  a  >>uperior,  ttiaa  he  betray- 
ed the  same  rices  which  had  charadefiaed  his 
father ;  the  counsels  ol"  Aristoraenes  were  de- 
spised ;  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had 
ipvernedlbe  kingdom  witli  equity  andmodera- 
U0O|  was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  aove- 
iciip,  who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  adviee 
which  his  own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  per- 
mit hiin  to  I'uUow.  in  the  midst  of  ius  extrava- 
gance,  Epipbaaes  did  not  forget  his  alliance 
with  the  llomans;  above  all  others  he  showed 
himself  eager  to  cultivate  Irienttship  with  a  na- 
tion from  which  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
lagea,  and  during  tiwir  war  against  Auiiocbus, 
he  offered  to  assnt  them  with  money  a^inst  a 
monarch,  whose  d.uif,'filLM  Cleopatra  he  had 
married,  but  wiiom  he  haled  on  accoimt  of  the 
seditions  be  raised  iri  the  very  heart  of  Egypt. 
After  a  rei'^n  of  2i  yt>ars,  18()  years  belore 
Christ,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  be  had  thraaieiiedto  rob  of  their  posses- 
liom,  to  cany  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  king 

of  Syria.   Ldv.  3S,  c.  IS,  Ac — Justin.  Ac  

The  6lh,  suctet'dcd  his  father  Kpiphanes  on  t 
the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname 
of  PulMMtor,  on  aceoantof  his  hatred  against 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  He  was  in  the  6th  year 
of  his  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
daring  hU  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  his  mother,  and  at  her  death  W  a  ennnch 
who  was  one  of  his  favourites.  He  in;ide  war 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  kine;  of  Syria,  to 
lecorer  the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  CcBJoajT' 
ria.  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominions, 
aod  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  retained  him  in  confine- 
ment. During  the  captivity  of  Phifometer,  the 
Egjrptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  vonnirer  bro- 
ther, Ptolemy  Evergeies.or  Physcon,  also  son  of 
Epiphanes ;  but  he  was  no  sootier  estab1i<ihed  in 
h  Ls  power  thaoAntiochus  i  urned  h  is  a  misaitainst 
Egypt,  drove  the  mnrper.  and  restored  Philo- 
metor  to  all  his  rii^'hts  nnd  privileges  as  king  of 
Egypt*  This  artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was 
soon  comprehended  by  Phiiometer,  and  when 
he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of  E?ypt,  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  re- 
called his  brother  Physcon,  and  made  him  part- 
•er  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how 
to  repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of 
interest  in  the  two  rovnl  brotners  incensed  An- 
tiochus; he  entered  Egypt  with  a  large  army, 
hutdieRomaaaeheelrMhis  progress  and  obK- 
ged  him  lo  retire.  No  sooner  were  thev  deliver- 
ed from  the  impending  war,  when  Philometor 
ttd  Pbvscon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  luid 


vnij^,  besrnn  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppase 

St  nan- 


en  other's  views.  Ph)rscon  was  at  last 
ished  by  the  superior  power  of  his  brother, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  support  in  Earypi,  he 
tenediately  repaired  to  Rome.  To  excite  more 
effectuaHy  the  compa.ssion  of  the  Romnns-,  and 
to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared  in  the 
aBane<«t  drm,  and  took  his  residence  hi  the 
ohwnre  comer  of  the  city.   He  reeetved 


■laadience  Anm  Ae  senate,  and  the  Romans 
btiMi  fte  two  fofil  hf» 


thers,  by  making  them  ii 
liter,  and  giving  the  governmeDt  of  Libya  and 
(Jyrene  lu  Piiyscuu,  and  oonlirnung  PitiWmeior 
in  the  possession  of  Egypi  and,  the  isfatad  aw 
Cyprus.  These  terms  of  accoinmiHlation  were 
gladly  accepted,  but  Physcon  soon  claimed  the 
dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  attp> 
ported  by  the  fiU>maa<i,  who  wished  to  aKgraf 
dizc  themselves  by  the  diminmiou  of  the  Egyp* 
tiari  power.  Philometor  refused  to  deliver  up 
lite  island  of  Cyprus,  and  to  cail  away  his  bn^ 
th«^  aneotioo,  be  fomented  the  see<te  of  reb^ 
lion  in  Cyrene.  But  tlie  death  of  Philometor, 
143  years  before  the  Chnstjan  era,  left  Phy^icoo 
master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependani  'prQ» 
inces.  Philometor  has  lieen  commended  by  some 
historians  for  his  clemency  and  moilcratioo. 

Diod.—Liv. — Polyb.  1  he  7tli  Ptolemy,  sur- 

named  Physcoo,  ascended  the  throne  of  £gy|l 
aAerthedeaihcifhii  brother  Philometor;  and 
as  he  had  reigMdfiMTiome  time  conjointly  with 
him,  (  Vid  PMemaus  6tb,)  his  succesiuoa  was 
approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claim  to  the  crown. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claims  by  th« 
Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Phvscoo 
should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son  shotild 
succeed  on  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  or.  that 
very  day  the  lyrani  murdered  Cleopatra's  &aa 
in  her  anna,  ue  ordered  himaelf  to  be  called 
EvfrgeUs,  but  the  Alexandrians  refused  to  do 
it,  and  .stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of 
Kakeri:eUs,  or  evil-doer,  a  soraame  which  he 
deserved  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A 
series  of  barbarity  rendered  him  odious,  but  as 
no  one  attempted  to  rid  Egypt  of  her  tyranny, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habitation^ 
and  fled  ftom  a  place  which  eoatianallyatream* 
ed  with  the  bloil  of  their  massacred  fel!ow-cit- 
izens.  The  king  at  last,  disgusted  with  Cieopar 
tra,  repodiaicd  her.  and  married  her  daughter, 
by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleopatra.  He  still 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cruelty  upon 
his  subjects,  bnt  the  prudence  aod>  vigilance  of 
bis  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranoaiility,  till 
all  Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  baady 
murdered  all  the  young  men  of  Alexandria. 
Without  friends  or  support  in  Egypt  be  ded  to 
Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  ooeen, 
ascended  the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Phvs- 
con  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandriaiut  should  aim 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  hkaoa  hy  hfi 
sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  then  governor  cf 
Cyrene,  and  under  these  apprehensions  he  seal 
for  the  young  prince,  called  Memphitis  to  Cy- 
prutL  and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
veaehed  the  Aore.  TonMkelheharlinrHyaora 
complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis  to 
Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen 
was  going  lo  celebrate  her  birthdny.  Soon  af- 
ter this  he  invaded  Eirypt  with  an  army,  and 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra, 
who,  being  left  without  friends  or  assistance, 
ded  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,who  had 
martfed  Deraetrins  king  of  Syria.  Thin  d«e^ 
eive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  wheie 
he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  bp 
his  snbfects  and  fimred  by  his  enemies.  He  died 
at  Alexandria  in  the  fiTthyearof  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  89  years,  aboct  116  jreara  dc/mv 
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fnrMl  tMtw&ti  ibr  Vienrttfte;  tbey  htre  ob- 
served, i  ha  r  frnin  hi^  extensive  knowledge  he 
WW  called  the  pAilU»gut.  and  thai  he  wrote  a 
eomment  upon  Homer,  beeideB  a  history  in  34 
books,  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  oflen  qaot- 
ed  by  succeeding  auihors  whu^  pen  was  em- 
flayed  on  the  same  subject.  [Hod. — Justin.  38, 

mc—Athen.  ^—PoTfkyr.  The  8lh,  snrna- 

imd  LMlkynts,  from  an  excrescence  like  a  pea 
on  ihe  nose,  succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as 
king  of  Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
tkffcitie,  than  liis  notber  Cleopatra,  who  reigned 
conjninily  with  him,  expelled  him  to  Cyprus, 
ajid  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro< 
ther  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Lathyrus,  banished  from  E?)'pt,  became  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  soon  after  be  appeared  at  the 
head  ol  a  large  army,  to  make  war  against 
Alexander  JaniUBiia.  king  of  JndB.  through 
urtioM  aaafeaanee  and  m^[m  be  bad  been  ex. 
pelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monnrr  ti  was 
conquered,  and  50,000  of  bis  men  were  left  on 
Mw  neld  of  battJe.  lathyrus,  after  he  had  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death  of  his 
brotner  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  re- 
fused  to  acknowledije  him  as  their  sovereign, 
and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
aieged  for  threa  siKcesiiTC  ycare,  and  from  a 
powerful  and  populous  city  it  was  rcdnced  to 
rums.  It)  (he  latter  part  of  his  reigu,  Lathyrus 
was  called  npoB  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  LncuUus, 
who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  hnn'Hirs,  was  dismissed 
with  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answerSi  and 
ihe  moDftrch  reftned  to  part  with  troops  which 
be  deemed  necessar)'  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
his  kinedom.  Lnihyrus  died  81  years  before  the 
Chnsiian  era,  alter  a  reign  of36  years  since  the 
death  of  his  lather  Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he 
bad  pawd  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven 
after  his  mother's  death.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ms  only  dn  tighter,  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alcv  Hi  !  i  r,  ^  v  means  of  the 
dictaiftr  Svlla,  soon  aAer  married  and  murder- 
ed. Jnfrpk.  HiM.— Justin.  m.—Plut.  in  Luc— 

Appi'in.  in  Milhrid.  The  9th.     Vid.  Alfx- 

undcr  PLolcmv  1st ;  for  the  1 0th  Ptolemy,  vid. 
JUexander  PioUmy^;  for  the  llih,  vid.  AUx- 

mnyitr  PMemr  3d.  The  P2tb,  the  illegiti- 

tme  SOD  of  Lathyrus,  ascmded  the  throne  of 
Ef^'pt  at  the  dcaili  >  f  Alexander  3d.  Tie  receiv- 
ed the  surname  of  AvXeUt^  becatise  he  played 
skilfully  on  the  Hate.  His  rise  riiowea  great 
mirks  of  pntdence  and  circtrmspection;  and  as 
lii.-i  predecessor  by  his  will  had  left  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  to  the  Romans.  Anleies  knew  that 
he  could  not  be  firfhly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  npprt^iion  of  the  Roman  senate. 
He  was  surj  r  -^fnl  in  his  applirn:]  in-,  and  Ca?- 
Mr,  who  was  then  consul,  and  in  want  of  mo- 
nev,  establiithed  bis  SDOecMon,  end  granted  him 
the  nKimr-?-  nfthe  Rmdsiis,  after  he  had  receiv- 
ed enormous  som  of  about  a  million  and 
10^.5001  sterlinir.  But  ^mw  measures  render- 
ed him  unpopular  nt  hom"  nnd  when  he  had 
sneered  the  Romans  quietly  to  take  possession 
of  CTprasi  the  Bgypiiaiit  liVoMH  Anteict 


was  cMiged  to  fly  from  kfs  kingdom,  and  seek 

protection  among  the  most  powerlul  of  hisallici. 
Uis  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome,  at  first  wilh 
indiftrenee,  and  the  murder  of  MIOBobleinen  of 
Alexandria,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  setit  t? 
justily  iheir  proceedings  before  the  Roman 
senate,  rendeiw  bi»  unpopular  and  sospected. 
Pompey,  however,  supported  hw  cause,  and  the 
senators  decreed  to  re-establish  Auieti-s  on  his 
throne;  but  as  they  proceeded  slowly  m  ilie  ex- 
ecution of  their  plans,  the  monarch  retued  from 
Rome  to  Epbenn,  where  be  lay  concealed  for 
some  lime  m  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  his 
absence  from  Alexandria,  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice had  made  herselt  abM)lille,aiicP<siablished 
herself  on  the  throne  by  a  marriag**  vih  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  priestof  Bellona's  temple  at  Cdmana, 
but  she  was  soon  driven  from  Egypt  when  Qa- 
binius,  at  the  bead  of  a  Roman  army,  approach- 
ed to  replace  Anleies  ob  bis  throne  Anietes 
was  no  s.>oner  restored  to  power  than  1  r  rn  1 1- 
ficed  to  his  ambition  hLs  daughter  Berenice,  and 
behaved  with  the  greatest-  ingratitude  and  per» 
fidytoRabirius,  a  Roman,who  had  supplied  him 
with  money  when  expelled  from  his  kmgdom. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  restoration, 
about  51  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  will 
ordered  the  eldest  of  In-  ^ns  to  marry  the  eldest 
of  bis  sisters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the  vacant 
throne.  As  these  cMldren  were  young,  tbe 
dyiner  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  pro- 
tection and  paternal  care  of  the  Romans,  and 
accordingly  Pompey  the  Great  was  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  be  their  patron  and  their  giiar- 
dian.  Their  rei^  was  as  turbulent  as  that  of 
their  predecessors  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  no 
uncommon  events;  only  we  may  observe  thai 
the  young  queen  was  tbe  Cleopatra  who  soon 
after  became  >  rrl-^braTed  as  being  ihc  mistress 
of  J.  Caesar,  the  wife  of  M.  Anmny,  and  the 
last  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  of  the  family  of 
Lagus.    Cic.  -pro  Rabir. — Strab.  17. — Dion.  39. 

— Appian.       Civ  The  13th,  sunianied 

rhnnysius  or  Bacchus  ascended  the  throne  of 
EeyiK  conjoint^  with  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
wbom  be  bad  married  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  his  father  Auletes.  He  was  under  th<? 
care  and  protection  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (  Vid. 
Ptoimavs\^hf'}lnt  the  wickedness  and  avarice 
of  his  ministers  soon  obliged  him  lo  reign  inde- 
pendent. He  was  then  in  the  13ih  year  of  his 
age,  when  his  guardian,  after  the  fatal  bottle  of 
Pharsalia,  came  to  tbe  shores  of  Egypt  and 
claimed  h»  prateetioii.  He  reftised  to  grant  the 
required  as5isiance,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  he  ba-sely  murdered  Pompey  after  be 
had  brought  him  to  .^hore  under  ine  mask  of 
friendship  and  cordiality.  To  curry  the  favour 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pharsalia,  Ptolemy  cut  oft 
the  head  of  Pomp<T,  but  C «  i  turtied  with 
indignation  from  such  perfidy,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  he  found  tbe  king  of  Egypt 
as  faiihlcss  to  his  cause  as  that  of  his  fallen 
enemy.  Ca»arsat  as  judge  to  bear  the  various 
claim's  of  the  brother  ana  sister  to  bis  tnroDe; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  ppople,  he  ordered  the  will  of 
Auletes  to  be  read,  and  confirmed  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  tbe  possession  of  Egypt,  and  aiv 
pointed  the  two  ronn?pr  children  masters  of  the 
island  of  Cypru.s.  This  fair  and  candid  deci- 
tdoD  wigbt  bava  left  pq  room  fcrdiMaiislktUQ^ 
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.haft  FIoImi^  wt»  fOTeracd  by  erad  and  am- 

ncioQs  ministerS|  and  therefore  he  refused  to 
actfouwledge  Caaar  as  a  judge  or  mediator. 
Tlio  Roman  enforced  his  auihoritv  by  arms, 
and  three  nctohes  were  obtainea  over  the 
Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
now  headed  his  arnue.s,  but  a  defeat  was  fatal, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  about  48  years  beiore 
Christ,  and  three  years  and  eight  months  afler 
the  death  of  AuleteN.  Cleopatra,  at  the  death 
of  her  brother,  became  sole  miaircaa  of  Esypi; 
but  as  the  Egyptians  were  no  ftiends  to  female 
govemmeot,  CiEsar  obliged  her  to  marry  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  m  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  Appian.  Civ. — Cos. 
inAlez. — Slrab.  17. — Joseph.  Anl. — Dio. — Plut. 

in  Ant.  dtc.  Siulon.    in  Cus.  Apion, 

king  of  Cyrene,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Phyaeoo.  AAer  a  reign  of  '20  yearn  he 
died ;  and  as  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans 
presented  his  subjects  with  their  independence. 
Iav.  70.— — ^Jeraimtis,  a  Mm  of  Ptolemy  Soler, 
by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Unable  to  »uccecd  to  the  throne  of  Lgypt, 
Ceraimns  fled  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  where 
he  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  atten- 
tion. Seleucus  was  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
an  empire  which  he  hati  lately  acquired  by 
the  death  of  Lysimachus,  in  a  battle  in  Pbrygia ; 
bat  hb  reign  was  short,  and  Ceraonos  perfidi- 
ously mur3crf(!  him  and  a.scendcd  his  throne, 
280  b.  C.  The  murderer,  however,  could  not  be 
firmly  established  in  Macedonia  as  lone  as  Ar- 
ttnoe,  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysima- 
duis  were  aliye,and  entitled  to  claim  his  king- 
dom as  the  lawful  pos,«;ession  of  their  father. 
To  remove  these  obMicles  Ceraanns  made  of- 
fers of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  who  was  his  own 
sister.  The  queen  at  first  refused,  but  the  pro- 
testations and  solemn  promises  of  the  tisurper 
mt  last  prevailed  npoD  her  to  eonsent  The 
nuptials,  hnwpver,  were  no  5iooner  cflrhrated, 
than  Ceraunus  murdered  the  two  voung  princes, 
and  confirmed  his  usurpation  oy  rapme  and 
craelty.  Bat  now  three  powerAil  princes  claim- 
ed the  kinfpdom  of  Buecdonia  as  their  own, 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  Anli:?onus,  the 
son  of  Di  mctrius ;  and  Pyrrhus  the  king  of 
Rpirus.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ccraunus  conquered  Anti^onns  in 
the  field  of  battle,  and  «?topped  the  hostilities  of 
his  other  two  rivals  by  promises  and  money. 
He  did  not  long  remam  iaaciive,  a  barbarian 
army  of  Gants  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  and 
the  monarch  immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody. 
The  Macedonians  might  hav«  obtained  the  rw- 
fory  if  ri'rnunu'J  had  shown  more  prudence. 
He  wa«;  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
tore  his  body  to  pieces.  Ptolemy  had  been  king 
of  MacMonia  only  18  months.  Jiistin.  21,  Ac. 
Pi/w  10,  c.  10.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathy  ras,  king  of  Cvproa.  of  which  he  was 
tyrannicallv  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Gato 
was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  sent 
against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 

Sineral  proposed  to  the  monarch  to  retire  from 
e  thronet  and  to  pa<»  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
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Venus  at  Paphos.  This  ofTcr  was  rejected  with 
the  iodignaiiou  which  it  menied,  and  the  mon- 
arch poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  treasures  foond  m  the  island 
■OKMinied  to  the  cnormona  som  of  1,366,2501. 
sterling,  which  were  carried  to  Rome  by  the 
conquerors.  Piut. in  Cat. —  VaL  Maz.9. — /W. 

3.  A  man  who  attempted  to  make  himself 

king  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Perdiccas, 

He  was  expelled  by  Pelopidas.  A  son  ai 

Pyrrhu-s,  king  of  Epiru^  by  Antigone,  tlM 
daughter  of  Bcreaioe.  Ub  was  leA  governor 
of  LpinM  when  Tyrdm  went  to  Italy  to  aasial 
the  Tarentines  against  the  Roman^i,  where  he 
presided  with  great  prudence  and  moderaiioo. 
He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the  exped^ 
tion  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  against  Spartm 

and  Argos.  A  eonuch,  by  whose  friendlr 

axsisiance  Mithridates  the  Qreat  saved  his  liM 

aAer  a  battle  with  Locullas.  A  king  of  Epi- 

rus,  who  died  very  young,  as  he  was  marchinr 
an  army  against  the  iEioIians,  who  had  .seized 

part  of  his  dominions. — Juslin.  28.  A  kin^ 

of  Chalcidica,  in  Syria,  about  30  ycftis  before 
Chri.sf.  He  opposed  Pompey  when  he  invaded 
Syria,  but  he  wa.s  defeated  in  the  aUempt,  and 
the  conqueror  spared  bis  life  only  upon  receive 
ingone  tbensand  talents.  Joseph.  Ant.  13.—^ 
A  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  an 
army  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  revolted  from 
his  uncle  to  Cassander,  and  sometime  after  he 
attempted  to  bribe  the  soMien  of  Ptolemy  Ln- 
gus,  kmc  of  Epypt,  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
camp.  He  was  i>eized  and  imprisoned  for  this 
treachery,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  last 

ordered  him  to  drink  hemlock.  A  son  of 

Seleucus,  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle  which 
was  fought  at  Rsus  between  Darius  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  A  son  of  Juba,made  king 

of  Manietanta.  Be  was  son  of  Cleopatra  8e> 
lene,  the  danghter  of  M.  Antonv  and  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra.   He  was  put  to  death  by 

Caius  Caligula.    Dio. —  Tacit.  Ann.  II.  A 

friend  of  Otho  A  favourite  of  Antiochua, 

king  of  Syria.   He  was  .surnamed  Macron. 

A  Jew,  famous  for  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  He 

was  for  lome  time  governor  of  Jericha  aboot 

135  years  before  Christ.  A  powerm.  Jew 

during  the  troubles  whir h  di  uirVe  l  ih.-  peace 

of  Juoiaea  in  the  reign  of  Auga>4us.  A  son  oi 

Antony  by  Cleopatra,  surnamed  PAtlaMpiws, 
by  his  father,  and  made  master  of  Phtrnicia, 
Syria,  and  all  the  territories  of  Asia  Minor 
which  were  situated  between  the  Msttin  and 
the  Euphrates.  Plul.  in  Anton. — — Clandia«, 
a  celebrated  geographer  and  astroloffer  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Peloidnm,  and  on  accoont  of  his  great  learn, 
inp,  he  received  the  name  of  the  mdst  wise  and 
most  divine  among  the  Gre^^s.  In  his  system 
of  the  world,  he  places  the  earth  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  a  doctrine  universally  beliered 
and  adopted  till  the  16th  century,  when  ir  wa?* 
confuted  and  rc]>etcd  by  Coperr  i  n  Tlis 
geographv  is  valued  for  its  learn  ing,  and  the 
very  aselvT  informatinn  which  It  gfvra.  Be«Mes 
hi<  syslcm  and  his  gensraphv.  Ptolemy  wrrHe 
other  books,  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  'he  fixed  stars;  of  1028  of  which  I.- 
gives  th^  cerlnhi  and  definite  loncitDie  ami 
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latitude.   The  be^t  edition  of  Ptolemy's  geoir- 1 
rmphy  h  that  of  Berlius,  fol.  AinNi.  UAH^  ai  t! 
Uial  of  his  iretlise  de  Judidu  Astr^guis^  by  | 
Cnaenr,  4tio.  1939,  rad  ortiieB«riiH»iei,4to. 

Walli^  Oxon. 

PcBucoLA,  a  name  given  to  Publius  Vale- 
rias oo  account  of  his  great  populariiy.  Vid. 
Valerius.  Plitt.  im  pJL—lAV.^  d^FUm. 
30,  c.  15. 

PcBUUA  Lex,  was  made  by  Publilius  Philo, 
the  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  445.  h  pexmiued  one  of 
the  eensors  to  be  cSeeted  from  the  plebeians, 

since  one  nf  the  consuls  were  chosen  from  that 

body.   Liv.  8,  c- 12.  Another,  by  which  it 

wae  ordained  that  aU  laws  sboald  be  prefioiMly 
approved  by  the  senalon  before  iliqr«eie  pro- 
posed by  the  people. 

PoButra  Stbos,  a  Syrian  mimic  poet,  who 
flourished  abonl  44  jeas  before  Chiut.  This 
eelebmied  Mine  «aa  braogbt  from  Asia  lo 
Italy  in  early  youth,  in  the  same  ves.sel  with  his 
countryman  and  kinsman,  Manlius  Antiochus, 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eros, 
the  grammarian,  who  all,  by  mmf^  c}cr;crt  in 
learning,  rose  above  their  original  lumm ilu 
received  a  good  education  and  liberty  from  his 
master,  in  reward  for  his  witticisms  and  face- 
tious disposition.  He  first  represented  his 
Mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  ofiialy,  whence, 
his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sam- 
DODed  to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  pabUc 
spectacles  which  Caesar  afforded  his  country- 
men, in  exchange  fi>r  their  freedom,  Ou  one 
occasion,  he  challenged  all  persons  of  bis  own 
profession  to  contend  with  him  on  the  stage ; 
and  in  this  competition  he  successively  over- 
came every  one  of  his  rivals.  By  his  success  in 
the  represeoiatioa  of  their  pojHilar  entertain- 
meats,  he  amassed  eoasiderable  wealth,  and 
lived  wi?h  '^uch  luxury,  that  he  never  gnve  a 
great  supper  without  having  sow's  udder  at  the 
laMe— a  dish  which  was  pPMihitod  tof  the  cen- 
sors, a-*  being  too  ^reai  a  luxury  even  for  the 
table  of  patricians.  Nothing  farther  is  known  of 
his  hi^^'J^y,  except  that  h<  w  i  still  continuing  to 
perform  Uis  Mitnes  with  applause  at  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Leberios.  We  have  not  the 
Barnes  of  any  of  thr  Mimes  of  PuWius;  nor 
do  we  precisely  know  their  nature  or  subject, — 
all  that  is  preserved  fnomihem  beia^a  nomber 
of  detached  sentiment's  or  maxim«?  to  the  num- 
ber of  800  or  900,  seldom  exceeding  a  single 
line,  but  containing  reflections  of  unrivalled 
force,  truth,  and  beaoty.on  all  the  various  re- 
lations, situations,  and  fteliof^of  haman  lii^ 
fri  nd.sliip,  love,  fi»riune,  pride,  adversity,  ava- 
rice, generosity.  Both  the  writers  and  actors 
of  BUraes  were  probably  careful  to  hare  their 
mcmmr  storp-^  v.  ith  commonp1n"f''=;  nnd  pre- 
cepL<i  of  morahiy,  in  order  to  introtiace  them 
appropriately  in  their  extemporaneous  perform- 
ances. The  maxims  of  Publius  were  interspers- 
ed throujEfh  his  dramas,  but  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  those  productions  now  remaining,  ihev 
have  just  the  appearance  of  thoushts  or  senti- 
flBCOls,  like  those  of  RochefoQcanld.  Hisfifiaiea 
mnsl  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or  vcrv 
thickly  loaded  wUh  those  moral  aphorisms.  It 
is  also  surprising  UMt  ihef  seem  raised  Ihr 
above  llie  ordinnrv  ton'*  pven  of  rp^^nlar  come- 
dv,  and  appear  fur  the  greater  part  to  be  almost 
^Mil  nmrn  has  nnwked  liwt 


many  of  his  eloqtient  rerses  are  fitter  for  iht 
biiskin  than  the  slipper.  How  such  exalted 
precepts  should  have  oeen  grafted  on  the  lowtM 
farce,  and  bow  passages,  wUdi  would  hardlf 
be  aiipropria^fil  m  the  most  serious  sentimental 
comedy,  were  adawed  lo  the  actiuas  ur  man- 
ners of  gross  and  drunken  baflfoons,  is  a  difit 
cully  which  rnuld  only  be  solved  had  we  foT- 
tnnately  received  eutire  a  larger  portion  of 
the:>e  productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Roman  genius.  The  seatinkents  of 
Pnblius  Syros  now  appear  tiiie.  They  hava 
become  familiar  to  mankind,  and  have  been  re- 
echoed by  poets  and  moralists  from  age  to  age. 
A 1 1  (  f  them  are  most  fdiciiooslv  express^,  and 
few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or 
worldly-minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld,  or 
Lord  Burleigh.  It  would  be  eadles  to  quote 
the  lines  of  the  dllRmm  Latin  poets,  particu- 
larly Horace  am!  Juvenal,  which  are  nearly 
copied  from  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus.  Sa> 
neca,  too,  has  availed  himself  of  many  of  his 
reflections,  and,  at  the  sftmp  lime,  does  full  jns- 
iice  to  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed. 
PoMins,  says  he,  is  superior  in  genius  both  to 
tragic  and  comic  writers:  whenever  he  gives 
tip  the  follies  of  the  Mimes,  and  that  language 
»-hirh  is  directed  to  the  crow  !,  he  writes  many 
things  not  only  above  that  species  of  ctnapoe^ 
tion,  bat  worthy  of  thetrafriebtnkin. 

PuBLira,  a  prtenom'i'n  common  among  the 

Romans.  Caius,  a  man  who  conspired  with 

Brutus  against  J.  Ca^san-"  A  praetor  who 
conquered  Palaspoliii.  He  was  only  a  plebeian, 
and,  although  neither  consul  nor  dictator,  he 
obtained  a  Iriumph  in  spite  of  ihe  opposition  of 
the  senators.  He  was  the  first  who  was  ho- 
noured iriib  a  Iriamph  daring  a  pnetorship. 

PutiaiiiUA,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Theodonns  the  Great,  famous  for  her  piety, 
moderation,  and  virtnesn  IL  A  daughter  of 
Arcadius,  who  held  the  gorernment  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  for  many  years.  She  was  mother 
of  Valentin ian.  Her  piety,  and  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues,  have  been  oniTersaltr 
admired.  She  died  A.  D.  4SS,  and  was  interred 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

PiTNMciTM  Bkixum.  The  first  Punic  war  was 
undertaken  by  ihe  Romans  against  Carthage, 
B.  C.  264.  For  upwards  of  2-10  years,  ihe  two 
nations  had  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  each 
other's  power,  but  they  had  totallv ^radicated 
every  cause  of  contention,  W  sealing,  in  three 
dilfereat  treaties,  diebonndanes  of  their  respee^ 
tive  territories,  the  number  of  ti  e ir  allies,  and 
how  far  one  nation  might  sail  imu>  ilie  Mediier- 
nmean  without  giving  oflence  to  the  oihcr.  Si- 
cily was  the  seat  of  the  first  di'-scniions.  The 
Mamenini,  a  body  of  Italian  meiceuaries,  were 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  guard  the 
town  of  Messana ;  but  this  tamalluous  tribe,  in- 
.stead  of  protecting  the  citizens,  bej»ely  massa- 
cred them,  and  seized  their  pn>;v(>^.vi,Mi'^.  Thi? 
act  of  cruelty  raised  the  indignatron  of  all  the 
Sieiliaas,  and  Hfero,  king  of  Syracuse,  whohad 
employed  th  m.  prepnrcd  to  punish  their  per- 
fidy; and  tht,  Mamertini,  hesicgcd  in  Messana, 
Md  without  fnen  ls  or  resources,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  power  that  could  relieve  ihem.  Toev 
vefe^honeWi  divided  in  their  acUiiiienls»aM 
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«llile  some  implctrsd  the  ftsusuaee  of  Gartha;7e, 

^Ibieo  cjUocI  apou  lha  Ruinaa:)  lor  proieciiuu. 
Without  hesiuutua  or  delay  Uie  Carthaginianw 
WNMd  Ucanaa,  and  riie  RiMMiiB  ttlao  hasMi^ 

togive  to  ihe  Mamenini  thai  ai  l  which  had  been 
claimed  from  (hem  wuh  as  much  eagerae.ss  as 
Ihiin  Carthaginians.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Roman  tnwps,  ihn  Mainertini,  who  had  implor- 
ed iheir  as>t.sL:uice,  louk  up  arms,  and  forced  the 
Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Messana.  Fresh 
forces  were  pouned  in  on  vfvf  <kle,  aod  thoagh 
Oarthage  seemed  soperior  in  arms  and  in  ra- 
aoiirces,  yot  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  the  R<> 
maos  daily  appeared  more  formidable,  and  Hie- 
ro,  the  Syracu-san  king  who  hitherto  embraeed 
the  interests  of  the  Carthag^inians,  became  the 
most  faithful  ally  of  the  republic.  From  a 
private  quarrel  tM  war  became  general.  The 
Komaos  obtained  a  victory  in  Sicily,  but  as 
their  enemies  were  masters  at  sea,  the  ad- 
vantages ihey  gained  were  small  and  incon- 
siderable. To  raike  themselves  eaoal  to  their 
•dtreraaries,  they  aspired  to  the  domfnion  of 
tfie  sea,  and  in  sixty  days  limber  was  cut 
down,  and  a  fleet  of  ISD  galleys  completely 
manned  and  pffovilioiied.  The  successes  iheV 
met  with  at  sea  were  trivial,  at^J  little  ad- 
vantage could  be  pained  over  an  enemy  that 
were  sailors  by  actual  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience. DiuUns  at  last  obtained  a  vieloiy. 
and  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  ever  received 
a  triumph  after  a  navil  battle.  The  losses  they 
had  already  sustained  induced  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  sne  for  peace,  and  the  Romans,  whom  an 
■nsucces^fiil  aescent  upon  Africa,  under  Recru- 
Ina^  (  Vid.  Rfirulus,)  had  rendered  dithdent,  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and  the  first  panic  war  WBS 
concluded  B.C.  341,  on  the  following  terms: — 
The  Carthaginians  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
to  the  R  omans,  within  twenty  years,  the  sum  of 
3000  Eaboic  talents,  they  promised  to  release 
til  the  Roman  eapiives  withont  ransom,  to 
eracuatcSicilvand  the  other  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  not  to  molest  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  or  hi-^  alli-'s  Afier  this  treaty  the 
Canhi-^inian-*.  who  h-v\  lo-u  the  dominion  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  mi  le  new  conquesL««  in 
Spain,  and  soon  bet^an  to  repair  their  losses  by 
industry  and  labour.  They  planted  colonies  and 
secretly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
Ih  Mr  pjwerfnl  rivals.  The  Romans  were  not 
insensible  of  their  successes  in  Spain,  and  to  stop 
their  prof  ress  towards  Italv,  they  made  a  stipu- 
lation with  the  n-irthacjinians,  by  which  they 
were  not  pTrniited  to  cross  the  Iberus,  or  to 
molest  the  cities  of  their  allies,  the  Saguntines. 
This  was  for  some  time  observed,  bnt  when  An- 
nibal  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
!*ii\inn  :innii'-^  in  Spain,  he  spumed  the  bjiin  l- 
aries  which  the  jealousy  of  Rome  had  set  lo  his 
arm^  and  he  immediately  fbrmed  the  sleipe  of 
Signntn  n.  Tb'*  Romnn^  were  apprized  nfthe 
hostilities  which  had  been  be^un  against  their 
dlles,  bat  Sa?anium  was  in  the  hands  of  Ihe 
active  enemv  befor?  thev  had  taken  any  steps 
to  oppose  him.  Complamrs  were  carried  lo 
Gartnage,  and  war  was  determined  npon  by  the 
infloenee  of  Annibal  in  the  Carthaciniftn  senate. 
W^hont  detav  or  dtflldenee,  B.  C.llt^,  Annibal 
marched  a  n  imerotis  army  of  90,000  foot  and 
n|,QOO  horse  towards  Italy,  resolved  to  carry 
Ikivartotlwgitfiiof  Soaih  Heawdthe 


Alps  and  the  Appenines  wtfh  ttrc^mmon  ee^ 

ruy,  and  the  Roman con^uhi  who  were  st  iu^aai 
lo  slop  his  prugr&u  were  universally  delcated. 
After  this,  Annibal  called  his  brother  A«lrubal 
from  Spain  with  a  large  reinforcement ;  but  the 
march  of  A^drubal  wu&  micrcepied  by  ihu  Ro- 
mans, his  army  wasdefeaied,  and  hinwdf  alaia. 
Affairs  had  now  taken  a  diSeront  turn,  aod 
Marcellas,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  Italy,  soon  taught  his  couuirymeii 
that  Annibal  was  not  invincible  m  lite  4eld. 
The  conquests  of  young  Scipio  in  Spain  mean* 
while  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  had  no  sooner  returned  lo  iiouM 
than  be  proposed  to  remove  Annibal  from  Ibe 
capital  of  Italy  by  r^rrymg  the  war  lo  the  gates 
of  Carthage.  The  conquests  of  the  yuuuj;  Ro- 
man were  as  rapid  in  Africa  as  in  Spain,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  aopreheaeire  of  the  late  of  * 
their  capital,  recalled  Annibal  from  Italy,  and 
preferred  their  safety  at  home  to  the  mduitain- 
mg  of  a  long  and  expentave  war  m  anoUitr 
<)aaner  of  the  globe.  Annibal  received  tlMcir 
order  with  indignation,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  leH  Italy,  where  for  lii  vears  he  Ind 
known  no  superior  in  the  field  of  battle  At  hit 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  general 
soon  collected  a  large  army,  and  met  his  ex- 
ulting adversary  in  the  plains  of  Zama.  The 
Romans  obtained  the  victory,  and  Annibal,  who 
had  sworn  eternal  enmity  to  the  gods  of  Rome, 
fled  from  Carthage  after  he  had  advised  his 
countrymen  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  conaueror. 
This  battle  of  Zama  was  decisive,  the  Cariha* 
ginians  sued  for  peace,  which  the  haughty  con- 
querors granted  with  difficulty.  The  conditions 
were  thMe :  Carthage  was  permitted  to  hold  eU 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Africa  befiM 
the  war,  and  to  be  governed  by  her  own  taaa 
and  institutions.  She  was  ordered  to  make  re». 
titntion  of  all  the  ships  and  other  effects  which 
had  been  tahen  in  violation  of  a  truce  that  had 
been  a<?reed  upon  by  both  nations.  She  wa<  to 
surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  except  10  gal- 
leys ;  she  was  to  relea.se  and  deliver  np  all  the 
captives,  deserters,  or  fuiritives,  taken  or  re- 
ceived during  the  war;  to  indemnify  Masinissa 
for  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained ;  to 
deliver  np  aU  her  elephantSL  and  for  the  fotaie 
never  more  to  tame  or  break  any  more  of  these 
animals.  She  was  not  to  make  war  opon  any 
nation  whatever  without  the  consent  or  the  Ro> 
mans,  and  was  to  reimbmee  the  Roosaoa,  «o 
pay  the  sam  of  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of  200 
talents  a  year  for  50  years,  and  she  was  to  give 
np  hosttutee  from  the  noblest  families  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles;  and,  till 
the  ratification  of  the  treatv,  to  snpply  the  Ro- 
man forces  with  m mey  and  provisions.  These 
humiliating  conditions  were  accepted  901 B.  C 
and  immediately  4001^  Roman  eaptfves  «art 

relensed,  five  hundred  galleys  were  deliv*»r«l 
and  burnt  nn  the  snot;  but  the  immediate  ei^ 
action  of  900  talents  was  more  severdy  Ml^ 
and  many  of  the  Carfha^ininn  s«»nafors  bnrst 
into  tears.  Daring  the  50  vears  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  tiM 
Carthaginians  were  emploved  in  repairtnf 
their  Io^mcs  hv  nn  wearied  application  and  in- 
dustry, but  th<'v  fonnd  still  in  the  Romins  a 
iealqns  rival  and  a  hvighty  conqueror.  ai>d  bk 
muMm,  the  any  oTIoHc,  at  tMrifoiif 
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ambitious  monarcb.  The  king  of  Numidia 
made  himseU  master  of  one  ol  their  pruvlncir^; 
aad  M  thcjr  were  unable  to  makt*  war  without 
the  consent  of  Rome,  the  rarihaginians  .sou<j;ht 
relief  by  embassies,  and  jiiade  conlmual  couj- 
plainis  in  ihe  Roman  senate  of  the  tyranay 
and  oppression  of  Maaiaiaaa.  Wiule  the  senate 
wen  debatiDS  abotit  Ihe  exiiteiice  of  Canhage, 
n\i'\  ^liile  ihey  couNidTeil  ii  .1  ili"'|ii  /idant 
power,  and  not  as  an  ally,  ibe  wrongs  of  Africa 
wre  without  redress,  and  MasiiiMBacoathiifed 
h!>  prr  la'T^ns.  Upon  this  the  Carthaginians 
resolved  to  do  to  their  cause  that  justice  which 
the  Romans  had  denied  them;  they  entered 
the  field  against  the  Numidians,  bai  they 
were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  by  Masinissa, 
who  was  then  90  years  ohi.  In  this  bohl  mea- 
sure they  had  broken  the  peace;  and  a><i  their 
late  defeat  bad  rendered  tnem  iwsperaie,  they 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  capital 
o<"  Iialy  to  jusiily  their  proceed iiitrs,  antV  to  im- 
p-  re  the  lori^iveness  of  the  Roman  senate. 

I  fif*  newr?  of  Ma.sinissa's  vicion,'  had  alreatly 
reached  lialy,and  immediately  j<ome  forces  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  ordered  to  pa.ss 
into  Afhca.  The  amhawa  duru  of  Carthage  re- 
ceived erasife  and  onsaliNfactory  answers  ftrnn 
the  ^^ena^t.  The  consuls  refdied,  that  to  pro- 
rent  every  caose  of  quarrel,  the  Carthaginians 
most  deliver  tato  tlieir  hands  300  hoBtasea,  all 
children  of  senators,  and  of  the  most  noble  and 
respectable  families.  The  demand  was  great 
and  alarming,  bat  it  was  no  sotmer  granted,  than 
the  Romans  made  another  demand,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  peace  conld  not 
ciui'iniic  it'  they  refiiseil  to  deliver  iip  all  their 
ships,  their  arms,  engines  of  war,  with  all  their 
narai  and  miliuiryatom.  TheCarthagfaiiatis 
rimplird,  and  immediately  40,000  suits  of  ar- 
mour, tJO.OtN)  large  engines  of  war,  with  a  plea- 
tiftol  store  of  ammunition  and  missile  weapons, 
were  surrendered.  AfVr  this  dtiplicilv  hud 
Mir-ceeded,  the  Romans  bid  open  the  final  reso 
lution^  of  the  senate,  and  the  Carthaginians 
were  then  told»  that,  to  avoid  hostilities,  thejr 
mtNt  leave  their  ancfeDt  haUtaikma  and  retiiv 
into  th^*  inlind  part«  of  Africa,  and  fonnd  niio- 
Iher  city,  at  the  distance  of  no  lea  thnn  ten 
ntles  from  the  sea.  This  was  hceipdwi'h  hor- 
TCi^  an<l  indi^Tnalion ;  the  Roman':  wrre  fixed 
and  inexorable,  and  Carlhage  was  filled  with 
tears  and  lamentatiOM.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  was  not  yet  extinguished  in 
the  rapital  of  Africa,  and'the  Carthaginians 
(tcT'irniincd  in  «;nrTifire  their  lives  for  the  pri>- 
teetii>n  of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  iheir  forefa- 
thers, and  the  place  whieh  had  giTen  them  Mrtb. 
Refore  the  Roman  armr  apprnnrhrd  the  cilv. 
preparations  to  support  a  ssiegc  were  made,  and 
the  ramparia  of  Carthage  were  eoeered  with 
stones,  to  compensate  for  the  weapons  and  in- 
struments of  war  which  thev  had  jCTioranily 
b^'trnyd  'o  the  dnplicitv  of  tbrir  en'Ttiie<;.  As- 
drnbal,  whom  the  despair  of  his  countrymen  had 
tMniahed  on  aeeonm  of  ihe  miMieeesslbl  eT- 
pef^ili'">n  acrninvt  Mri«:inis<T.  wis  imtnofliatelv 
recalled:  and,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  Car- 
•haipeaeemed  to  have  po«s^svd  more  spirit  and 
Tigonr,  than  when  Annib-^l  ^ras  vlrtormri*.-  nf 

he  ente5  of  Rome.  The  mw  n  was  blocked  up  ' 
9v  the  Romans,  and  a  regular  siege  hecttn.  | 
Two  years  were  wpm,  im  useteaa  operatiom,  and  j 


Carihagesecmcd  siiU  able  to  rise  from  its  rutn>, 
tu  dispute  iur  the  empire  of  the  a'orld^  vhea 
Scipiu,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Scipio,  who 
finished  the  serond  Punic  war,  was  sent 
conduct  the  siege.  The  vigour  ofhLS  operation* 
soon  baffled  the  effiwia  and  the  bold  resistance 
of  the  besieged;  the  communications  which  ther 
had  with  the  land  were  cut  ort",  and  the  city, 
which  was  twenty  miles  in  ciri  umlerence,  w;i5 
completely  surrounded  on  all  &ides  by  the  ei)e> 
my.  Despair  and  fiimine  now  raged  in  the 
city,  and  Scipio  gained  access  to  the  city  walls, 
where  the  battlemenis  were  low  and  unguarded. 
Hisentranee  into  the  streets  was  dis|uiicd  with 
uncommon  fury,  the  houses  as  he  advanced 
were  set  on  fire  lo  blop  his  progress;  but  when 
a  Uxiy  of 50,000  persons  of  either  sex  had  claim- 
ed quarter,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  di> 
heartened,and  siich  as  disdaincd4obeprisooer« 
of  war,  perished  in  the  dames,  which  grailually 
destroyed  iheir  habitation.s,  147  B.  C,  alter  a 
continuation  of  hostilities  for  three  years.  Du- 
ring  17  days  Cartlia;;e  was  in  flames;  and  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  to  redeem  from  the  firs 
whatever  possessions  they  could.  This  i  cinark- 
able  event  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome 
606.  The  news  of  this  victory  caused  the  great- 
est rejoicings  at  Rome;  and  immtdiatclv  com- 
misBioners  were  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate, 
not  only  to  raze  the  walls  of  Catthage,  bat  even 
to  demolish  and  burn  the  very  ranierials  with 
which  ihev  were  made ;  and  ni  a  few  days,  that 
city  whicn  had  been  once  the  seal  of  oommeree, 
and  model  of  magnificence,  the  common  store 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  the  world,  left  behind  no 
traces  of  its  splendour,  of  its  power,  or  even  of 
its  exialenee.  Pokfb^OrmiKi^Appian,  dt 
Punic.,  4-c.—nor.—Phd.i»  Cs<.4«— £M. 
— Liv.  epU. — Dieg. 

PupiErma,  (Marcus  Claudius  Maximos,)  ft 
man  of  an  obscure  family,  who  raised  himself 
by  his  merit  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Roman 
armies,  and  gradually  became  a  pnrtor,  consul, 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vtneea.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith.  After 
the  death  of  the  Gordian'*,  Pupienn^  wtj  elect- 
ed with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
soon  aAer  prepared  to  ntaie  war  against  the 
Persians;  but  in  thi  •  h«  was  pr<*vfn!ed,  and 
mas.sacred,  A.  D.  '2^?*),  liy  the  pnctonan  guards. 
Balbinns  shared  his  fate.  Pupienns  is  some> 
times  called  Maximus.  In  his  prirate  charae- ' 
ter  he  appeared  always  grave  and  serions;  be 
was  the  constant  friend  of  j';s[;r-\  mo '--ration, 
and  clemency;  and  no  greater  encomium  can 
be  passed  upon  his  rirtnes,  thnn  to  my  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  purple  without  soliciting 
for  it,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  said  that  they 
had  seleeted  him  Uwa  thousands,  because  th^ 
kne%v  no  person  more  worthy  or  better  quali- 
fied to  support  the  diem  it  V  of  an  emperor. 

Pcppirs.  a  tragic  p-ict  in  the  a'r^e  of  .T.  Capsar. 
His  tn^edieswere  8o  pathetic,  that  when  they 
were  represented  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  an- 
dience  melted  intn  tears:  from  which  circom- 
stance  Horace  calNib'-m  Inmrmosa,  1,  cp.  v.  67. 

PvnMAf.iov.  I.  a  kin  ■  I  vre,  son  or  Belus, 
and  brother  to  the  celebrntcd  Dido,  who  founded 
r'artnarf  At  the  deHtU  of  bis  father,  he  as- 
r-'-ndi^rl  the  vacant  throne,  and  soon  became 
odioos  fag^  his  orueHy  and  avarioa.  Be  saeii> 
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ficed  every  Ihin^  to  the  gratification  of  his  pre- 
domiaaji'  jMUsioos,  and  he  did  not  even  spare 
the  life  of  8ielHei»,  Didoes  hasbaad,  bee«ne  he 

wi*;  the  iiiosl  poa'erful  and  opulent  of  all  the 
Pha-nicians,  This  murder  he  comnulled  in  a 
temple,  ol  whu  h  Sicha-us  wais  the  priest;  but 
instead  ofobtaminjjthe  riches  which  he  desired, 
Pyemalion  was  shunned  by  his  subjects,  and 
Dido,  to  avoid  further  acts  ol  cruelly,  fled  away 
with  her  bostMiDd'streasureiand  a  la^e  colony, 
to  the  coast  of  AfHeii,  where  «he  foonded  a  city. 
Py"rnalion  died  in  the  rjf'ili  year  of  his  age  and 
in  me  47ih  of  his  reign.    Virg.  ^En.  1,  v.  347, 

Ac— Justin.  18.  c  b.'^ApoHod.  3.  ilal.  1.  

II.  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
matue  of  marble  «  hich  be  had  made,  and  at  his 
earnest  request  and  nrajren.  aceording  to  the 
tnythologist!^  the  goddess  or  beautjr  changed 
ihr  fi  .  inirite  stnMie  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  called 
Fkphvs,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  mom  in 

Cyprus.    Orid.  Mel.  10,  fab.  9. 

Pylades.  I.  a  son  of  Sirophiua,  king  of  Phocis, 
by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  wa.s 
edacated  together  with  hLs  coosin  Orentes,  with 
whom  he  formed  the  most  inviolable  friend- 
ship, and  whom  he  assisted  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Asamemnon,  by  assanmating  Cly- 
tesmestra  and  iEgysthos.  atoo  accompa- 
nied him  to  Tatirifn  Cheryonesus,  and  for  his 
services  Orestes  rcwarde<l  him,  by  giving  him 
his  sister  Sectra  in  marriage.  Pvlades  had 
hy  her  two  sons,  Medon  and  Stronnius.  The 
friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  oecame  pro- 
verbial.   Vid.  Orestes.    Eurip.  in  Iphig. — ^t^s- 

£ly(.  inAg.t  Ac— Pans.  1,  c.  «.  II.  A  oele- 

Inrated  Roman  nantonime,  was  a  native  of  Ci- 
licia.  He  was  Drought  to  Rome  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  and  first  gave  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
pantomimic  stage,  on  which  only  unmeaning  al- 
titudes and  rude  gesti'-nlnt ions  had  been  hitherto 
exhibited.  The  recitation,  however,  of  the 
tepilar  tragedy  had  always  been  accompanied 
with  vehement  and  significant  gestures.  In 
consequence  of  one  |>erson  thus  gesticulating 
while  the  other  declaimed,  the  Roman  people 
bad  probably  become  expert  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  mimetic  a(ition ;  and,  before  the  time  of 
l^lade^,  certain  si^ns,  both  Tiatnral  and  con- 
ventional, would  be  recognised  as  the  tokens  of 
corresponding  emotions.  It  was  prine^nd^ 
tragic  and  majestic  parts  that  Pylades  repre-' 
sented,  stich  as  (Edipus  and  Herenles  Fnrens; 
and  his  dancing  chiefly  expreased  the  grandeur 
of  heroic  sehtiment^. 

Trutn,  a  king  of  Megara.  He  had  the  mf»- 
fortnne  accidentally  to  kill  his  uncle  Bias,  for 
which  he  fled  away,  leaving  his  kingdom  to 
Pandion,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Athens.   Apollod.  3,c.  15. — Patts.  l,c.  39. 

Pyramts,  a  vouth  of  Babylon,  who  lK*came 
■enamoured  of  Thisbe,  a  beautiful  virgin  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  dune  waa 
-mutual,  and  thetwoTofers,  whom  their  rarents 
fnr!inde  in  inarrv,  renilarly  received  each 
other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 
vbich  separated  their  houses.  AAer  the  most 
aolemn  vows  of  sincprily,  they  hnili  agreed  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  tomeet 
one  another  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  u  liite 
nralbeny'lfee,  without  the  walb  of  Babylon. 
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[Thirtw  came  first  to  the  appointed  place,  bat 
I  the  sodden  arrival  of  a  Uuness  Inghiened  her 
away;  and  aa  the  iedinioa  neighbouring  cafe 

she  drujiped  her  veil,  which  ihtr  lioness  found 
and  besmeared  wiiii  blood.  Pyramus  soon  ar- 
rived, be  found  Tbisbe's  veil  all  Uaody,  and 
concluding  that  she  bad  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  wild  beastjt  of  the  place,  he  stabbc«  himbelf 
M'ith  his  sword,  Thi.sbe,  when  her  fears  were 
vanished,  returned  from  the  cave,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Pyraaros,  she  tell  upon  the 
sword  which  still  reeked  with  his  bio.  ■  1.  1  h;s 
tragical  scene  happened  under  a  whiUMDui- 
berry-tree,  which,  as  the  poets  maBAtdC,  was 
stained  with  the  bkx>l  of  the  lovers,  and  ever 
afler  bore  fruit  of  the  colour  of  blo<.>d.  Ovtd. 
Met.  4,  V.  65,  SiC—Hygin.  lab. 

Pyrooteijbb,  a  celebrated  cngraiver  on  gem^ 
in  the  age  of  AlexandertheOreat.  He  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  engravinp  the  eunqneror, 
as  Lysipposwas  the  only  sculptor  who  was  per- 
mitted io  nakeaminas  of  kkn.  Plin.  37,  c  1. 

PvRonra,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  the  fir^^ 
who  discovered  and  applied  to  human  purposes 
the  fin  eooeealed  in  dints.   Plin,  %  c.  66. 

PvnimiAa,  a  boatman  at  Ithaca,  remar4table 
for  bis  humanity.  He  delivered  from  slavery 
an  old  man  who  had  been  taken  bvpirates,  and 
robbed  of  aome  pots  fall  of  pitch.  The  old  aiaa 
was  so  grateflil  for  Makmchma*,  that  he  nfe 
the  pots  to  his  deliverer,  af^er  he  had  told  hira 
that  they  contained  gold  under  the  pitch.  Pyr- 
rhias  upon  tiria  offered  the  sacrifice  ol  a  bull  la 
the  old  man,  and  retaineti  him  in  I. is  home, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  aitcniitu,  til!  U'.< 
time  of  his  death.   PbU.  i%gu4tst.  (>. 

PraaaicHA,  a  kind  of  danoe,  nid  to  be  io- 
▼ented  and  Introduced  into  Ore  eve  by  Pyrrbat 
the  son  of  Aehilles.  The  daneen  \reK  ffen^ 
rally  armed.  Plin,  7,  c  56. 

Praano,  a  philosopher  of  EKa,  di.<sciple  'o 
Anaxarchus,  and  originally  a  pain  cr.  H:.s 
father's  name  was  Plistarchns,  or  Pi>iocraie«. 
He  was  in  continual  suqiense  of  judgment,  be 
doubted  ofeverv  thing,  never  made  any  coo- 
elusions,  and  when  he  had  carefhlly  examined 
a  subject,  and  investigated  all  it-s  part^.  he  c^>t^- 
clttded  by  still  doubUng  of  its  evidence.  This 
manner  of  doubtmg  in  (he  philost^her  haabeen 
called  Pi/rrhfmin\m,  and  his  di'^ciplc^  hove  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  skeptics,  ioquisitori^ 
anniiiiieR,ftc.  He  pretended  inhnve  nemiireu 
an  imoommon  dominion  over  opinion  and  pa»> 
sion.s.  The  former  of  these  virtues  he  called 
ntnrnria,  and  the  latter  matrifrpathia  t  and  SO 
far  did  he  carry-  his  want  of  common  fcaling 
and  sy  mpathy,  that  he  pAMwd  with  vneoneefB 
near  a  ditch  in  which  his  ma'^ier  An^.tarchns 
had  fallen,  and  where  he  nearly  peri.^bed.  As 
he  showed  so  much  indifference  in  everylbiBg, 
and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  samn 
thing,  some  of  his  disciples  asked  him,  whvhe 
did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world :  B'^rfjvw. 
aays  he,  thtn  it  no  difintm  iUwrnu  lift  tad 
ieafk.  When  he  walked  in  the  alrv«»  he  never 
looked  behind  or  moved  from  the  road  of  a 
chariot,  even  in  its  mo$!t  rapiil  course :  nnd,  in- 
deed, as  some  anthora  reoMrk,  this  indifierenre 
for  his  safetv  often  exposed  him  to  the  •rrent'^ 
and  most  imminent  danper*,  from  v\  !iich  he 
was  saved  bv  the  interference  of  his  friends  who 
foUowed  him.  Hi  imriahMi  B. 
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died  at  the  advanced  age  or  90.  He  leA  no 
WHtiofls  bduDd  hiitt.  His  cottouymca  were 
•oputaal  to  him,  Una  they  nuatd  mtmn  to  bis 

memory,  and  exempted  all  the  philo-iophere  of 
Kits  Uota  taxes.  iMog.  y. — Qic.  (U  OraL  3,  c. 
17.— wliil.  €kLU,  c.  5.— PrtMJ.  6,  c.  24. 
•  Pyrrhu.i,  (  Vtd.  Neoplalimmt,)  1.  a  kiog  of 
BpiriLs,  descended  from  Achilles,  by  the  side  of 
Im  mother,  and  from  Hercuie^i  by  thai  ol'  his 
lather,  »o4w»a  of  .£acides  and  Pbthi*.  Jbiewas 
^•vod  whea«B  infwt,  hjr  the  fldeUiy  of  hk  tcr- 
vaiiLs,  Irom  the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his 
^her,whohad  been  banished  from  his  kingdom, 
•nd  be  «rw«arried  to  the  court  of  Qlanliaa,  king 
lif  Illyrium,  who  educated  him  with  great  ten- 
dernes*-.  Cassaiider,  king  of  Macedonia,  wished 
tj  despatch  him,  as  he  had  so  much  to  dread 

it*m  aim  \  but  GHaniias  not  only  refuaed  to  de- 
liver him  «p  into  the  hand*  of  his  eoemy,  but 

he  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  hiin  on 
the  throne  of  Kpiros,  thoi^h  only  L2  yea»  of 
age.  Ahoat  Ave  jttM  aflier,  the  ■hiWc  of 
Pvrrhiis,  to  attentf  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the 
daughters  ol  Glauii.ts,  raised  new  commotions. 
The  monarch  wtui  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
WMDlelemm,  who  Jiad  usurped  it  after  the 
death  of  iBaeides;  ami  being  still  withoot  re- 
sources, he  applied  lo  his  hrother-in-lnw  Deme- 
trius for  amuiaiice.  He  accompanied  Deme- 
irtosat  thehatfloof  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with 
all  the  prudence  and  intrepidity  of  an  experi- 
enced general.  He  al^erwariLs  passed  into 
Esjypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  wiin  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  t^Mained  a 
efficient  foree  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
throne.  He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking  ; 
bat  to  remove  all  causes  of  quarrel,  be  took  the 
nsarper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  and  wme 
time  aAer  he  put  him  to  death  under  pn'tence 
that  he  had  nitampied  to  poison  him.  In  the 
■abnegoein  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhnt  engaged 
in  the  quarrels  which  distoilied  the  peace  of  the 
Macedonian  raonarehy,  he  marched  against 
Demetriu*!.  and  gave  ine  Macedonian  s/)ldiers 
freah  prools  of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dis- 
•iamlatiea  he  ingnttiated  himadf  in  the  minds 
of  his  enemy's  subjects,  and  when  Demetrius 
laboured  under  a  momeniary  illness,  Pyrrhus 
made  an  attempt  npoBthe  Cfowa  (tf  MMsedonia, 
which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  render- 
ed him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lysimachus  for  seven  months,  till  the 
jeakHisjr  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  ambition 
of  hia  eolleagne,  obliged  him  to  retire.  Prrrhos 
wameditaiing  new  conquests,  when  the  Taren- 
tiaea  invited  him  to  Italy  to  assut  ihem  against 
the  encroaching  power'  of  Rome.  He  ^adly 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  pamaKS  toross 
the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  aiRd  be  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  ofthe greatest 

K of  hia  troops  in  a  storm.  At  hiseDiranoe 
Tarenlam,  B.  C.  9B0,  he  began  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bv  introdu- 
cing the  strictest  discipline  among  their  tr(x>ps, 
lo  aeenlom  them  to  bear  fatigue  and  to  despise 
dans'ers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he  fouRht 
with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory,  but 
for  this  he  was  noore  particularly  indebted  to 
hix  elephants,  whose  bulk  and  nncommon  ap- 
pearance astonished  the  Romans  and  terrified 
heir  cavalry.  The  number  <>f  the  slain  wa>; 
afaal  on.botb  aida^  and  the  conqueror  said  that 


such  another  victory  would  totally  ruin  him. 
He  also  sent  Cineas,  his  duef  miaister,  to 
Room,  and  thoiigh  vietdrioBS,hesiiedlbrpaMe 

These  offers  of  peace  were  refused,  and  when 
.Pyrrhos  questioned  Cineas,  about  (he  manaers 
and  the  eharac 


cter  ofthe 

minister  replied,  that  their  senate  was  a  vene- 
rable assembly  ot  kin^s,  and  thai  tu  &ght  against 
them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra.  A  second 
battie  was  fought  near  AscaluOi  but  the  slaufh> 
ter  w«B  ao  great,  and  the  ndoor  so  eonspienoiis 
on  both  .sides,  that  the  Rortuins  and  their  enn> 
mies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  as  their 
own.  Pyrrhus  still  conimued  thewar  in  favoar 
of  the  Tarenlines,  when  he  was  invitcil  into 
Sicily  by  the  inhabitanis,  who  laboured  under 
the  yoke  ol  Carthage  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
o wa petty  Ivfanta.  His  fondnessof  novelty  soon 
deiermioed  him  to  quit  Italy,  he  letl  a  garriaim 
at  Tarenturn,  and  cras.sed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaglai- 
ans,  and  look  many  of  their  towne.  He  was  for 
a  while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa;  but  soon  bis  popularity  van> 
ished,  his  troops  became  insolent,  and  he  be* 
haved  with  haughtiness,  and  showed  himself 
oppressive,  ao  that  his  return  to  Italy  was  deem* 
ed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He  had  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Taientnm  than  he  renewed 
hostilities  with  the  Booans  with  great  acrimo> 
ny,  but  when  his  army  of  80,000  men  had  been 
defeated  l^y  20,000  ofthe  enemy  under  Curias, 
he  left  Italy  with  precipitation,  B.  C.  274, 
ashamed  of  the  enterprise,  and  mortified  by  the 
victories  which  had  been  obtained  over  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Achilles.  In  Enirus  lie  be- 
^in  to  repair  his  military  character  by  attacking 
Antigonn-s,  who  waa  then  on  the  Bueedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over  his 
enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  (ne  throne  of 
Macedonia.  He  afterwards  nAiehed  against 
Sparta,  at  the  request  of  Cleonymns,  bat  when 
all  his  vigorous  operations  were  insnffieient 
to  take  the  capital  of  Laconin,  he  retired  to 
Argos,  where  the  tzeaeheiy  of  Aristeus  invited 
him.  The  Argirea  dcslrra  him  to  retire,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  the  aflairs  of  their  republic, 
which  were  conrmmded  by  the  ambition  of  two 
of  their  noblev  I  lecompfied  with  their  wishes, 
but  in  the  night  he  marched  his  forces  into  the 
town,  and  might  have  mnde  himself  master  of 
the  place  had  he  not  retardeil  hisprogress  by 
entering  U  with  his  elephants.  The  eombtt 
that  ensaed  waa  obstinate  and  Moody;  and  the 
monarch,  to  fitrht  with  more  boldness,  and  to 
encounter  dangers  with  more  facility,  exchang- 
ed bis  dress.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  tM 
enemy,  but  as  be  was  eningto  run  him  through 
in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
who  .saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  threw  down  a  tile  and  bronght  Pyrrhtis 
to  the  grooad.  His  head  was  ent  biT  and  car- 
ried to  Anfiironns,  who  eave  his  remnin';  n 
magnificent  funernl.and  presented  his  ashes  to 
his  son  Helen  us,  773  years  before  the  Christtaa 
era.  Pyrrhus  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  bis  talents  as  a  srenpral ;  and  not  only  his 
friends,  but  als  >  his  enemies,  have  been  warm 
in  extolling  him ,  and  Annihal  declared,  that 
for  experience  and  saeacitr  the  Wnsr  of  Epims 
was  the  first  of  enmmanders.  He  hi-?  chosen 
Alexander  tiie  Qreat  as  a  model,  and  in  everv 
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thing  Ke  wishe/.  not  only  to  imiiale,  but  lo 
surpww  hiuL  In  the  mrt  oi  war  none  ^ere 
soperior  to  him ;  he  iMit  only  nwd«  it  liis 
I;  as  a  general,  bat  he  even  wrote  many 
tXK>KN  un  encampmeikUs,  and  the  diti^reni  ways 
of  training  up  an  army;  and  wbaitfver  he 
did  was  by  principle  atui  rule.  Pyrrhus  mar- 
ried many  wives,  and  all  lor  poliiical  reasons; 
beMdL'i«  Antigone,  he  had  Lanavsii  the  daughter 
(d  A^boctea,  as  «bo  a  daughter  of  Auioleun 
kingof  Pttooia.  Hit  ehildren,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  derived  a  warlike  ^•]  inr  iVnui  iheir 
father,  and  when  he  was  a&iicd  by  one  to  which 
of  them  he  should  leave  the  kingdoomrEpinia, 
he  replied,  To  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword. 
^lian.  liiU.  an.  lO.—Plul.  in  vita. — Justin. 

17,  Ac—Liv.  13  and  li.—Ht>rat.  3,  od.  6  

IL  A  king  of  Epims.  suo  of  Piokny,  morder- 
cd  by  the  people  of  Ambnici*.  Hk daughter, 
called  Laudiimiu,  or  Deiiiamia,  sotawdedhim. 

Paus.  111.  A  son  of  Dsdalos. 

PvtiuoAras,  I.  a  celebrated  philoaO|ilwr,boni 
at  Samofi.  His  father,  Mnesarchns,  w;as  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  and  therefore  the  son  receiv- 
ed thai  education  which  was  most  calculated  to 
enlighten  his  mind  and  invigorate  hit  body. 
Like  his  contemporaries,  he  was  early  naae 
acquainted  with  poet r\' and  music ;  eloquence 
and  astronomy  became  his  private  studies,  and 
in  gynmaoUe  ezereiaes  he  often  bore  the  oalm 
for  "^trengthand  dexterity.  He  first  madenim- 
■eit  known  in  Greece,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
where  he  obtained,  in  the  ISdi  year  of  his  age, 
the  prize  for  wrestling ;  and,  aher  he  had  been 
admired  fur  the  elegance  and  the  dignity  of  his 

Erson,  and  the  brilliancy  i  f  tn  -;  iindersiandine, 
r^red  into  the  ea:^  In  Ejiypi  and  Chaldea 
h«  gained  iha  eonideBee  oitM  ptiam,  and 
learned  from  them  the  anful  policy,  and  the 
symbolic  writings,  by  which  they  governed  the 
priacca  aa  wdl  as  the  people ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  gathering  all  the  informa- 
tion which  could  be  collected  from  antique  tra- 
ditions, confernins;  the  nalnre  of  the  pods  and 
the  immorality  of  the  soul,  Pythagoras  revisit- 
ed bit  native  island.  The  tvranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos  diivgusled  the  phflosnpher,  who  was  a 
great  advocate  for  national  independence ;  and 
UiOQgh  be  wafi  the  favouriteoT the  tyrant,  he  re- 
tired from  the  island,  and  a  "Second  time  assisted 
af  the  Olympic  irnmes.  His  fame  was  too  well 
known  to  escape  notice;  he  was  saluted  in  the 
public  aswmbly  by  the  name  of  Sophist,  or  wi«e 
bub:  bvthe  rerased  the  appellation,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  of  Philosopher,  or  Ike  friend 
•/  tmdam.  At  the  Olympic  games,"  said  he, 
ill  eorplaliatkm  tiC  Ihil  new  appellation  he  wish- 
ed to  as<;iime,  "  some  are  attracted  with  the  de- 
sire of  obiaiuing  crowns  and  honours,  others 
come  to  expose  their  difierent  commodities  to 
tale,  while  curiosity  draws  a  third  class,  and 
the  desire  of  ccmtemplating  whaterer  deserves 
notice  in  that  celebrated  assemblv ;  thus,  on 
the  more  extensive  theatre  of  the  world,  while 
many  ttraggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
Many  pant  for  the  a  lvnntnges  of  fortune,  a 
few,  and  indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  neither  de- 
airoos  of  money,  nor  ambitious  of  fame,  are 
anfficiently  gratified  to  be  spectators  of  the 
wonder,  the  harry,  snd  the  mairnifleenee  of  the 
sr;ene."  From  nfvmpin.  [hn  philo-.^jpher visited 

the  republics  of  £lis  and  Sparta,  and  retirad  to 


Magna  OrsBcia,  where  he  fixe(!  his  habiiaLon 
in  the  town  of  Crotona,  about  the40ih  ^ear  ef 
hit  age.  Hara  ha  fboaded  •  aect  wbioli  hat 

receircil  the  nnmp  of  tAe  Italian  i  and  he  soon 
saw  him^ieU  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
piipils.  tridch  the  recommendation  of  Ma 
menial,  as  well  as  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments, had  procured.  His  skill  in  music  and 
medicine,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  of  BatnraL  pbiksophy,  gained  him  friends 
and  admirers;  and  amidst  the  tulmimuuwep 
that  prevailed  among  the  inhnhitants  of  Crr>- 
tona,  the  Samutn  &age  found  his  instroctiOB 
fcapected  and  his  approbation  eouwed;  tic 
most  debauched  and  effeminate  were  pleated 
with  the  eloquence  and  the  graceful  delivery 
of  the  philosopher,  whob(jldly  upbraidt:  :  ri 
for  their  yces,  and  ci^led  them  to  more  vims- 
0U9  and  manly  pursnHs.  Theae  aniniated  ha> 
r;if;L'iii>s  Wi've  ntic-iuled  with  rapid  succev?,  and 
a  refurtnaiiun  soon  took  place  in  the  morab  and 
the  Hie  of  the  people  of  Orocona.  The  females 
were  exhorted  to  become  modest,  and  they  left 
off  their  gaudy  ornaments;  the  youths  were 
called  away  from  their  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
and  instantly  they  forgot  Ibelr  inteiufwance, 
and  paid  to  their  parents  that  sobfnwsTre  «- 
tention  and  Irf.M ftici-  vvhich  the  pre  ■  f 
Pythagoras  required.  As  to  the  ola,  ihey  were 
directed  no  longer  to  t|iend  tfaairthne  in  aotas^ 
ing  money,  but  to  improve  their  nndersianding, 
and  to  ^ek  that  peace  and  those  comforts  ol 
mind  which  frugality,  benevolence,  and  phi- 
lanthropy ahme  can  produce.  The  sc4)er  and 
religious  behaviour  of  the  philosopher  strong? 
recommended  the  necessity  and  importance  •! 
theiie  precepts.  Pythagoras  was  admired  fbt 
his WMrable  aspect ;  hisvofee  was  haiasunious, 
his  eloquence  per5:nn  ivf'  nnd  the  repatation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  distant  iraveb,  and  by 
being  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  great 
and  important,  He  regularly  frequented  the 
icmples  of  the  gods,  and  paid  his  devotion  lo 
the  divinity  at  an  early  hour ;  he  lived  rip-m 
the  purest  and  most  innocent  food,  he  clotned 
himself  likv  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  gods, 
and  by  his  continual  purifications  and  regular 
utleriugs,  he  seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  reM  of 
mankind  in  sanctity.  These  artful  meaaaras 
united  to  render  him  an  object,  not  onlr  of  re- 
verence but  of  imitation.  To  set  himself  at  a 
greater  distance  from  his  pupils,  a  nnmbi-r  <rf 
years  w&m  reooired  to  try  their  varioos  dis> 
positions,  but  the  most  talkative  wen  m*  p«»- 
mitted  to  'peak  in  the  presence  of  their  maste'- 
before  they  had  been  his  auditors  for  fire 
years ;  and  those  who  possessed  a  natural  taci- 
turnity were  allowe«1  to  speak  afters  prt^bstioa 
of  two  years.  When  they  were  ca|«bl€  of  re- 
ceiving the  secret  instructions  of  the  philoso- 
pher, they  were  taught  the  w  of  ciphers  and 
nieroeivphic  writings;  snd  Pythagoras  might 
boast  that  his  pupils  conld  correspond  lorether, 
though  in  the  most  distant  r^ions,  in  nn* 
known  eharaders :  and  by  the  signs  and  wovdi 
which  they  had  received,  thev  could  dismrer, 
though  strangers  and  barl^rians,  those  that 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pythagorean  sehool. 
So  great  was  his  authority  among  his  pupils 
that  to  dispute  hi?(  word  was  deemed  a  crime, 
and  the  most  stubborn  were  drawn  to  o^in- 

ode  with  \hc  opiaioos  of  their 
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when  tbey  helped  iheir  arguments  by  the  wonls 
•f  tk$  mtuUr  mid  to,  an  expressioa  which  be< 
MUBe  piDVerimU  in  jmram  m  vtrkm  magkbri, 

Tlie  great  influence  wliii-b  the  philosopher  pos- 
■e&iied  in  his  scnoul  was  tnuisl'erred  to  the 
world ;  the  paptb  divided  the  applause  and  the 
apprnt-atiun  ol  the  people  with  their  veoeraied 
master,  uad  la  a  shun  time,  the  rnlersand  the 
legislaiurs  of  all  the  principal  towns  ofGreece, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  boaated  in  being  the  disciples 
of  PythagonM.  The  Sainian  philos(,plier  was 
the  first  who  supported  the  doctrine  ol  mettmp- 
0ffcAosis,  or  transmigration  ol  the  soul  into  dif- 
ferent bodies;  and  those  notions  he  aeemed  to 
have  imbibed  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  or  in 
the  Noiiiary  retreats  of  the  Bracbman.s.  More 
strenuously  to  support  his  chimerical  system, 
he  deolared  be  reooUeeled  the  different  Ixxlies 
his  soul  had  animated  before  that  of  the  son 
of  Mnesarchus.  He  remembered  to  have  been 
^.^balides,  the  sun  of  Mercury ;  to  have  assisted 
*lba  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war.  in  thechar> 
•eter  of  Euphorbus;  i  Vid.  Euphormts,)  to  have 
been  Uernioiimus;  atlerwardsa  fisherman ;  and 
last  of  all,  Pythagoras.  He  fortmde  his  dis- 
ciples to  eat  flesh,  as  also  beans,  because  he 
supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the 
same  piiirefiett  inaiic:  Irorn  which,  at  the  crea- 
tioa  of  the  world,  man  was  formed.  In  his 
theolo^al  spurn,  Pythagoras  supported  thai 
the  universe  was  created  from  asliapeless  heap 
of  passive  matter,  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul  of 
the  world,  and  of  whose  substance  the  souls  of 
mankind  were  a  portion.  He  considered 
numbers  as  the  principles  of  every  thing,  and 
perceiired  in  the  universe,  regularity,  corre- 
spondeaee,  beauty,  proportion,  and  harmony,  as 
intentionally  proiliired  hv  the  creator.  In  his 
doctrines  of  morality,  he  perceived  in  the 
human  mind  propensities  common  to  ns  with 
the  brute  creation ;  and  be>ides  these,  and  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  ambition,  he  discovered 
the  nobler  seeds  of  virtue,  and  supported  that 
the  moat  ample  and  perfect  gratification  wait  to 
be  fiimid  In  the  enjoyment  of  moral  and  hitel- 
lectual  pleasures.  The  thoughts  of  the  pa-^t  he 
considered  as  always  present  to  us,  and  he  be- 
lietred  that  no  enjoyment  ooold  be  had  where 
Ihe  mind  was  disturbed  bv  consciousnp««  of 
fSilt  or  fears  about  futurity.  This  opinion 
ladMad  Ibe  philosopher  to  recommend  to  his 
followers  a  particular  mode  of  education.  The 
tender  years  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  employ- 
ed in  '  Dtitinual  labour,  in  study,  in  exercise, 
and  renose;  and  the  philosopher  maintained 
his  Wwl-buowu  and  impoitsat  maxim,  timt 
Wmj  things,  especially  love,  are  best  learned 
lala.  In  a  more  advanced  age  the  adult  was 
diriaed  to  behMv  with  caution,  spirft,  andTNi- 
triofism,  and  to  remember  that  the  community 
and  civil  society  demanded  his  exertions,  and 
that  thf  ifouA  I A  the  public,  and  not  his  own 

private  enjoyments,  were  the  ends  of  his  crear 
tiott.  l^vB  leMOBS  Kbv  these,  thv  Pffthai^n* 

reans  were  .strictlv  enjoined  to  call  to  mind,  and 
carefully  to  review,  the  actions,  not  only  of  the 
pMsent,  bat  of  the  preceding  davs.  In  their 
acts  of  devotion  they  early  repaired  to  the  most 
solitary  places  of  the  mountains,  and  after  they 
&ad  examined  their  private  and  public  conduct, 
~-  '  '  arith  thMMirca,  HMf  loined  in 


the  company  ol  their  friends,  and  early  refresh 
ed  their  body  wuh  light  and  Irugal  aUmeiiii 
Their  oonvenaiioa  was  of  the  most  innoeenft 

nature;  political  or  philosophic  subjects  were 
discussed  with  propriety,  but  without  warmth} 
and,  alter  the  conduet  or  the  fbilowing  day  was 
regulated,  the  evening  was  spent  with  the  .same 
religioiis  ceremony  as  the  morning,  in"  a  strict 
and  impartial  self-extunination.  From  such 
regularity,  nothing  btit  the  most  saliMaiy  eoose* 
qneneet  eoold  artoe;  and  it  will  aot  appear 
wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were 
so  much  respected  and  admired  as  legislators, 
and  imitated  for  their  constancy,  friendship,  ana 
humanity  The  authors  that  lived  in,  and  after 
the  age  of  Alexander,  have  rather  tarnished 
than  brightened  the  glory  of  the  luunder  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  and  they  have  obscured 
his  fame  by  attributing  to  him  actions  which 
were  dis.vinant  with  his  charac;or  ;is  a  tnao 
and  a  moralist.  To  give  more  weight  to  his 
sKliortatioBS,  as  some  wrilefs  mention,  Pythi^ 
goras  retired  into  a  subterraneous  cave,  M-here 
his  mother  sent  him  intelligence  of  every  thing 
which  happened  during  his  absence.  After  ft 
certain  number  of  months  he  again  reappeared 
on  the  earth,  with  a  grim  and  ghastly  counte* 
nance,  and  declareil,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  he  was  returned  from  hell.  From 
similar  exaggerations  it  has  been  aswrted  tha: 
he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games  with  a 
golden  thigh,  and  that  he  could  write  in  letters 
of  blood  whatever  he  pleased  on  a  looking- 
glass,  and  that  by  setting  it  opposite  to  the 
moon,  when  full,  all  the  characters  which  were 
on  the  glass  became  legible  on  the  moon's  disk. 
They  also  support,  that,  by  some  magical  words, 
he  tamed  a  bear,  stopped  the  flight  of  an  eagle, 
and  appeared  on  the  .same  day  and  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  cities  of  Crotona  and  Metappn- 
tum,  dec.  The  time  and  the  iriaeeoflhe  death 
of  this  great  philosopher  are  aaknown ;  yet 
many  suppose  that  he  died  at  Metspontum, 
about  497  years  before  Christ :  and  so  great  was 
the  Teneralion  of  theneopleof  MagnaGrsecia 
for  htm,  that  he  recenrea  the  same  hononrs  as 
were  paid  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  his  house 
became  a  sacred  temple.  Succeeding  ages 
likewise  acknowledged  his  merlli;  aMwCMeii 
the  Romans,  A.  U.  C  411,  were  commanded 
bv  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
bravest  and  wiseatof  the  Greeks,  the  distin- 
guished honoar  was  conferred  on  Alcibiades 
and  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras  had  a  daughter, 
called  Damo.  There  is  now  ext.int  a  poetical 
composition  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  and 
called  the  rsUm  ttrm  0f  Piftk*r9rm$,  whieh 
tains  the  greatest  part  of  nis  doctrines  and! 


cont 


moral  precepts;  but  many  support  that  it  is  ft 
soppnsititioos  composition,  and  that  the  tme 
name  of  the  writer  was  L3rsis.  Pjrthagoras 
distinguished  himself  also  by  his  discoyeries  in 
ireomeir)',  astronomy,  and  mathematics;  and  it 
is  to  hiin  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  de> 
moBstratfcms  of  the  47th  proposition  of  the  first 
hook  of  Euclid's  elements,  about  the  sqnare 
of  the  hvpothenuse.  It  i?  said  that  he  was  so 
elated  after  making  the  discoyery,  that  he  made 
an  offering  of  a  hetacomb  to  the  pods;  bot  the 
sacrifice  was  nndonbtedly  of  small  oxen,  made 
with  wax,  as  the  philosopher  was  ever  an  enemy 
tosheddiagthebkNjdof aUftftimftb.  Bknf^ 
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Jem  .if  tlic  universe,  in  which  plMSd  the  sun 
ia  Uie  centre,  and  all  ihe  piaaets  moTin^  in 
eUifUical  orbiu  nxi.id  it,  was  deemed  chimerical 
ana  improbable,  till  t}ie  deep  inquiries  and  the 
phikwophy  of  the  Ibih  ceiiiury  proved  it,  by  the 
most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  in- 
cetiniahle.  Diogenes,  Porphyry,  lambticns, 
and  others,  have  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
but  with  more  erudition,  perhaps,  than  veracity. 
Cic  d€  Sal.  D.  1,  c.  5^TWc.  4,  c.  li— Aiof. 
*o.  d^Hygin.  Uk  119.— Orul.  Am.  IS^  r.9, 
%^—Plaio.—Plin.  34,  c.  G.—  OfU  9— 7am- 

btu. — Porpkifr. — PImt.  II.  A  soothsayer  of 

Babylon,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  HephostioD,  by  consulting  the  entrails 

of  rietima.  III.  A  tyrant  of  Ephesus.  

IV.  One  of  Nero's  wicked  favourites. 

PTTWMaLL  an  archaa  at  Aihens.  II.  A 

■ativeor  IfaMilia,  Unnoiia  fiir  ki*  kaowledge  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  geo- 
graphy. Ue  also  di^inguished  himself  by  his 
inHrdi;  and  with  a  wiaA  that  wished  to  seek 
informatioB  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  he 
advanced  far  into  the  northern  seas,  and  di.s. 
covered  the  island  of  Thule,  and  entered  that 
Uma  aaknown  sea  wluc^  is  now  callod  the 
JaWir.  Bit  ilmofnrim  fa  wmroMmf  and 
gaofiaphy  were  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  modem 
Banfaiors  have  iound  it  expedient  to  justify 
and  accede  to  hui  conclusions.  He  was  the 
first  who  established  a  distinction  uf  climate  by 
the  length  of  days  and  nights.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent treatises  in  Greek,  which  hare  been  lont, 
though  mane  of  them  ware  extant  in  the  bcfin- 
niair  of  iIn*  fiftli  omtiiry.  Ihrthees  liTcd,  aceor- 
dins  to  some,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle.    Strnh.  9, 

&c. — Piin.  37.  III.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 

in  the  age  of  Demonthtaea,  who  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  intrigues,  rapacity,  and  hisoppo 
sitton  to  the  mea.snresof  Demosthenes,  of  wnom 
be  observed  that  his  orations  smelt  of  the  faunp. 
Pytheax  joined  Antipater  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  orations  were  de- 
void of  fl*>cnnre.  harsh,  uncnnnccteil.  nrid  dif- 
fuse i  and  from  this  circuinstanoe  he  has  not 
baca  mailed  aaMaw  the  ofatotm  of  Atkeae. 

JBlian.  V.  H.  7,  c.  "i.—Plnt.  in.  Drm.  ^^  Polit.  pr. 

Pythbs,  a  native  of  Abdem  in  Thrace,  son 
.  of  AndrwmebOf  who  ohtrtined  a  crown  at  the 
Olrmpian  games.  PUn.  .11,  c.T— Pattf.  6.  c.  14. 

Ptthbcs.  n  Lvdian,  famons  for  his  riches  in 
the  age  of  Xerxes.  He  kindlv  entertained  the 
aoonaivh  and  all  his  army  when  he  was  ma^ck- 
fB§m  Kiaexiw^ioa  agaimtOreeee,  aad  oOHw 
ed  him  to  defrav  the  expenses  of  the  whole  war. 
Xerxes  thanked  him  with  much  gratitude,  and 
promised  to  give  him  whatever  heshoold  require. 
Pythetis  asked  him  to  dismiss  his  son  from  the 
expedition  :  upon  which  the  monarch  ordered 
the  young  man  to  be  cnt  in  two,  and  one  half 
oClba  body  to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  way,  and  thembtr  all  tha  left,  tbat  his  aittr 
night  marrh  hmmi  HMk  ftnk  4t  mmL 
virt. — Herodol. 

PrrmA,  the  pfkai—  of  ApcMo  at  DMi. 
She  deliverrd  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as 
eame  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  supposed 
ta  be  loddenlv  inspired  by  the  sulphurous  va- 
ponra  which  issued  from  the  hole  of  a  mbter> 
taaeoos  earity  withm  the  temple,  over  which 
she  aat  bare  on  a  three  ! ei^ged  stool,  called  a 
tripod.  In  the  slool  was  a  small  apertore. 


'  through  which  the  vapour  was  exhaled  by  the 
priestess,  and  at  ihisdivine  inspiration,  her  eyes 
suddenly  sparkled,  her  hair  Mood  on  end,  abi 
a  shivering  ran  all  over  her  body.    In  this  ctm- 
vulsive  state  she  spoke  the  oracles  of  the  god. 
often  with  kmd  bowlings  and  cries,  and  her  aiw 
ticttlatioos  were  taken  down  by  the  priest  and 
set  in  order.  Sometimes  the  spirit  ik  vaamtm^ 
lion  was  more  gentle,  and  not  always  rioteni; 
yet  Platarch  mentums  one  of  the  pnestesses 
wko  was  tbrowa  into  saeh  excessive  fbry,  that 
not  only  those  that  consulted  the  oracl?-,  hut 
also  Xht  priests  that  conducted  her  to  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  attended  her  during  the  inspiration, 
were  terrified  and  forsook  the  temple ;  and  so 
violent  was  the  fit,  that  she  continrnd  for  some 
days  in  the  most  agonizing siiuaiiun,  aiid  at  la.*l 
died.   The  Pythia,  before  she  placed  bexseU* 
oo  the  tripod,  used  tovtsh  kervnole  bndf,  and 
particularly  her  hair,  in  the  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Castaiis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pama.>isus. 
She  also  shook  a  laurel-tree  that  grew  near  the 
place,  and  sometimes  eat  the  leaves  with  which 
she  crowned  herself.    The  priestess  was  origi- 
nally a  virgin,  but  the  institution  was  changed 
when  Eckecialc^  a  Thosaltaa,  bad  oflrrrc 
vkdenoe  to  one  of  tkem,  and  none  but  womea 
who  were  above  the  age  of  fifty  were  perniittei. 
to  enter  upon  that  sacred  office.   The^  always 
appeerad  dressed  in  the  garments  of  vifgina,  te 
intimate  their  purity  and  modesty,  and  they 
were  .solemnly  bound  to  observe  the  sinctcst 
laws  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that  neither 
fantastical  dresses  nor  lascivious  bebaTioar 
might  bring  the  office,  fbe  religion,  or  the  sane- 
tity  of  the  place  into  contempt.    There  was 
originally  but  one  Pythia,  besides  sobordi|uite 
priests,  aind  afterwards  two  were  ckoeea.  and 
sometimes  more.    The  most  celebrated  of  all 
these  is  Phem<Mioe,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  oracles  at  Detpki. 
The  oracles  were  alwaja  deliTcred  in  hexame- 
ter verses,  ii  custom  wbtck  was  soaie  time  after 
discontinued.    The  Pythia  was  consulted  onlr 
one  month  in  the  year,  about  the  ^riog.  it 
waa  alwajrs  reaniriM  that  tkoae  wko  eoMwd 
the  oracle  should  make  large  presents  to  Apollo, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  opulence,  splendour, 
and  the  magnificence  oflkat  celebrated  temple 
of  Delphi.   Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  the 
divinity,  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  priestess  refused  to  give  an  answer.  There 
wne^aerallj  fii^priests  who  assisted  at  the 
uftfiufp  of  ne  saenfloas^  and  tkere  was  also 
another  who  attended  the  Pjlhia,  and  a.ssisted 
her  in  receiving  the  oracle.    Vid.  Delphi,  Ore- 
cuimm.   Pmu.  10,  c.  b.-^THod.  \B.—StnUt.  € 
and  9.— ^J^n.  24,  c.  b.—PM.  ie  oral,  def.^ 

Eurip.  in  Jon. — Ckrysosi.  Games  celebrated 

in  honour  of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi. Tbcywere  fint  in^ituted,  aecorduta  to 
tkentore  iceeif  ed  opnioB,  by  Apollo khnwefl,  ia 
commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained  over  the  serpent  Pvthon,  from  which 
they  received  tkeirlaiBe;  taough  others  maki 
tain  that  they  were  first  established  by  Aga- 
memnon, or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or 
lastly,  by  the  eonnefl  of  the  Amphiciyons,  B.  C. 
1963.  They  were  origindly  celebrated  ooce  in 
nine  years,  but  afterwards  every  fifln  year,  on 
the  second  venr  of  ererv  Olympiad,  accidiag 
to  tka  anmber  of  the  Pamaasiaa  tijmfkti  ske 
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conifTatHla'.ed  Apol.o  after  bis  victory.  The 
gods  ihciQseives  were  origioBlly  amoog  ihe 
combaiaiiLs;  and,  according  to  some  authors, 

he  Ant  prizes  vere  wod  by  Pollux^  in  boxing ; 
Castor,  m  borwraces;  Hercules,  in  the  pan- 
cratium; 'Zctes,  in  fighting  with  the  armour: 
Calaisi  in  running}  Telamooiin  arreitliagj  ana 
Pelens,  in  throwing  the  oiioit.  Thne  flloatrioiis 
QODqaeror;  were  rewaraed  by  Apollo  himself, 
who  wa.s  present,  with  crowns  and  iaarel.  Some 
however  observe,  that  it  was  noibinf  hot  a 
musical  contention,  in  which  he  who  snug  best 
the  praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which 
was  prc^fiiis  of  gold  or  silver,  which  were  af- 
tervaxds  exchanged  for  a  gArlaod  of  the  palm- 
tree  or  of  the  beedi  leaves.  *  Tt  is  said  that 
Hc^iod  was  refused  mfmis^ion  To  these  games 
because  be  was  not  able  to  plav  upon  the  harp, 
which  was  required  of  all  sadi  as  entered  the 
lists.  The  songs  which  were  son  g  were  called 
wvBifti  vo^toi,  Ike  Piftkmn  modes,  divided  iotu  five 
parts,  which  coniained  a  representation  of  the 
bghl  and  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python ;  avac- 
^vtftr,  ikf  preparation  for  the  Ji^kt ;  cfurtipo,  the 
first  attrmpt ;  cdra^Xtvtffiaf,  udting  breath  and 
collecting  courage  j  ta/tffot  «ai  SuktvXoi,  the  insult- 
ing  mrttum*  ^  Ike  god  over  his  vayiquisked 
memy  ;  <ri>oiyy-'r,  an  imit-niion  oflAe  kis.vs  of  (he 
serpent;  jiisl  a!^  he  expired  under  ihe  blows  of 
Ap''ll«>.  A  dance  was  also  intrcxluccd  ;  and  in 
the  48ih  Oly  iqpiad,  the  Ampbiciyoos,  who  pre- 
sided oyer  the  games,  inernsed  the  nomber  of 
musical  iri-^lrurnents  by  the  addition  of  n  flnrt', 
but  as  it  was  more  particularly  used  in  funeral 
songs  and  lamentations,  it  was  soon  rejected  as 

infit  for  merriment,  and  the  festivals  which 
•^presented  ihe  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the 
conquered  serpent.  The  Romans,  according 
to  some,  introduced  them  into  their  eitjr,  ana 
called  them  Apollinaret  Indi.  Pnu,  10.  c  IS 
and  n-Strab.9.^09id,  m.  1,  v.  Hl^PHm. 
r— Lie.  25. 

PmdcT.Es,  an  Athenfauii  deaecnded  from 
Aratn<:.  Tt  is  snid,  that  on  this  account,  and  for 
hLs  instruction,  Plutarch  wrote  the  life  of  Aral  us. 

Ptthon,  a  native  of  Byzantium,  in  the  age 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was  a  wn»x  fa- 
vvMirife  of  the  monareb,  who  sent  htm  to  Tbebe*!, 
when  tha:  city,  al  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  goin?  to  take  arms  against  Philip. 

PminvfcF:,  an  Athenian  prn<;ti!ute,  sTWitly 
honoured  by  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander. lome 
time  before  had  iiMruiiied  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon.  He  miMrri^  her ;  and,  according  to 
wme,  she  died  the  very  moment  that  the  nup- 
tiaU  were  jjoing  to  be  cciclirrucd.  He  rai<.ed  Ikt 
a  splendid  monument  on  the  road  which  led 
flOM  Athens  to  Eleosts,  which  cost  him  30 
inlenis.  IMid.  17.— P^m.  1.— iUAen.  tS^  te. 

a 

OvAiMiaAMm,  OL  Cr.AODnn,  eomponed  an- 
nrv''^  nf  Rome  in  twenlv-ftmr  book^,  wliirli, 
thouj^n  now  almost  entirely  lost,  were  in  exist- 
enee  late  as  the  end  of  the  I2ih  century,  be- 
ing" refi^rred  to  hv  John  of  Silisbury  in  hi*^  hrtok 
Pe  Susis  Cxirialibus.  Bnme  paKsas^es,  however, 
are  still  preserved,  fiarticolarly  the  account  of 
Ihe  defiance  bv  the  gisrantie  Ghiol,  adorned  with 
K chain,  o  the  whole  Roman  snnv  and  his  eoas- 


bat  witfi  T::n.s  M/  lius,  nfcruard*  surnatned 
Torquaius,  iroin  ilu^.  ciiam  w  lucli  betook  liom 
his  antagonist.  "  Who  the  euemy  wus,"  say 
Au.  Gellius,  "of  how  great  and  lormidaUe 
stature,  how  audacious  the  challenge,  and  in 
what  kind  of  battle  they  fought,  Qi.  Claudius 
has  told  with  much  purity  and  elegance,  and 
in  the  simple  tmadoroed  sweetness  ancieM 
lan^iiasfP  Thef  is  likewise  extant  from  these 
Annab  the  story  ol  the  consul  Q.  Fabitis  Max- 
imus  making  hts  father,  who  was  then  proeo** 
sul,  alight  from  his  horse  when  he  came  out  to 
meet  him.  We  have  also  the  letter  of  the 
lliinum  consuls.  Frilirn  in-  and  Q..  Emilius,  to 
Pyrrhus,  intorming  him  of  the  treachery  of  his 
eoofMant,  Nicias,  who  had  oflbred  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  make  away  with  "his  maxter  for  a  re- 
ward. The  Annals  o\  duadrigarius  mu&t  at 
least  have  brought  down  the  history  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Maritts  and  Sylla,  since,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book.the  author  deiaih  the  circum.stances 
of  the  defence  of  the  Pintus  apainst  Sylla,  by 
A  rchelatis,  the  prefect  of  Mithridates.  As  to  the 
style  of  these  Annals,  AttlnsOetlins  repons,tbaC 
they  wrrr  \rri*t»^-n  in  n  ron v-T-^.Tional  manner.** 
WjestOres,  two  Officers  at  Rome,  first  crea* 
ted  A.  U.  G.  969.  They  received  their  OtttO,  ■ 
a  qu{trtndx>,  because  they  collectH  the  revenue* 
of  the  state,  and  had  the  total  manai^'emett  of 
the  public  treasim'.  The  quaestorship  was  the 
first  office  wbicb  could  be  bad  in  the  stale,  k 
was  reqnisile  that  the  eandidaies  thonld  be  M 
I  r  25  years  of  age,  or,  according  to  some,  27. 
In  the  year  339  17.  C.  two  more  were  added  to 
the  others,  to  attend  the  consuls,  to  lake  care  of 
the  pav  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  sell  the  plun- 
der and  booty  which  had  been  acquireil  by  con- 
ouesl.  These  were  called  Feregrini,  whilst 
tne  othenu  whose  emnlmrmeot  was  in  the  city, 
received  the  nnme  or  Tmmni.  When  the  So* 
mans  were  mUlerKof  all  Italy,  four  mnr*-  were 
created,  A.  U.  C.  439,  to  attend  the  procoo* 
suls  and  propnetom  in  Ihdr  imyriaee^  «nd  to 
collect  all  the  tnxrs  and  cu<!toms  which  e«ch 
particular  district  owed  to  the  republic.  Tbef 
were  called  ProvinciaUs.  Sylla,  the  dictator, 
created  90  qaeeatoni»  and  J.  Cosar  40,  to  fill  up 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  setiote;  fVom  whence  ft 
is  cv:(!-^nt  that  the  (jii,;i'-.;<m--;  r:ui'-:^'d  a-^.  senators 
in  Ihe  .senate.  The  qutestors  were  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  if  Mi^  fNf)* 
son  was  appointed  i<>  ih  f  qtiapstorship  without 
their  permission,  he  was  only  called  ProqiuesUtr, 
The  qnvstores  urbani  were'  apparently  of  more 
conseqoemx  than  the  rest,  the  traMWij  was  i»> 
tmstea  to  their  care,  they  kept  an  aeeoww  of 
nil  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  Rnnuin 
eagles  or  ensigns  were  always  in  their  possessjcm 
when  Ihe  armies  were  not  on  an  expedition. 
They  required  every  genernl  brfore  he  triumph- 
ed, to  tell  them,  upon  bis  oath,  that  he  had  aivea. 
a  just  account  or  the  nomber  of  the  slain  on 
both  sides,  and  that  be  had  been  aaloMd  <ays» 
rator  by  the  soldiers,  a  title  which  every  eoait 
niandcr  prncrnlh"  rfCf  i  Vfrl  frriin  ht&  army  after 
he  had  obtained  a  victory,  and  which  was  aifier>> 
wards  eonirmed  and  apfHOved  bf  the  aeoaim 
The  city  qnte^^ors  Imd  a1«:n  the  care  of  the  ara- 
bassadors;  they  lodf^ed  and  received  them,  and 
some  linie  after,  when  AmtiiilM  was  deelanid 
empemr,  they  kept  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  befiu'c  intrusted  with  the  edileo 
flflS 
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Xiid  i\ie  nil  lines.  This  gave  rise  lo  two  new 
odicesoi'tmst  and  boooar,  oae  of  which  was 
QiutsUpr  palatii,  and  the  other  quasttr  principis 
or  attgtuti,  s(.)n)eiicnes  called  cundidatus  prmci- 
f/ts.  The  tent  of  ihe  qu;p>l()r  in  iti'-  camp  was  , 
called  ^asftritm.  It  stood  near  that  ul  the 
ceoerol.  Vom.  4»L.  L.  4— Xiv.  4,  c.  43.--' 
1)10  Ki. 

CiuiNcni;s,  (T.)  I.  a  lioman  coasul  wlio  gam- 
ed some  victories  over  the  Mf\\x\  and  ihe  Volsci, 
and  t»h(aitii'il  a  iruimph  for  subduin*,'  PrcticNti-. 

It.  A  Roman  consul  wlu-ti  Aniiibal  iiivaJ- 
-d  Italy. 

CtuiMoficmviM,  an  order  of  prksts  whom 
lNin]Qin  Hie  pnmd  appointed  to  take  earn  of 

itie  Sibylline  l)ook<.    They  were  orif^inally  \ 
two,  but  alicr  wards  the  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added  five  more,  whence 
their  nrime.    Vid.  Decemviri  and  Duum-iri. 

(^mauATRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva 
at  Rome,  which  continued  during  five  days. 
The  b^nniDg  of  the  celebntioo  wa^  ttie 
IMi  of  March.  The  firrt  day  iacrifices  and 
oblations  vvfre  firt'sented,  but,  however,  without 
the  ettu-sion  ot  blood.  On  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  days,  shows  ofgladiaton  wereexhibiiad, 
and  on  the  fifth  day  there  wr<?  a  solpmn  proces- 
sion through  the  street  of  the  etiy.  On  the 
days  (tf  the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  hcdjr- 
davs  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  oflTer  prayers 
to  Minerra  for  learning  and  wi<dfMn,  which  ihe 
godless  pnironised;  nn  1  <.n  ihcir  return  to: 
ichool,  they  presented  thetr  master  with  a  gift, 
vhteb  has  reeetv«d  the 

They  wrrc  much  the  sntne  rhc  Pnnathennea 
of  the  Greeks.  Flays  were  al.so  acted  and  dis- 
ftMMioiM  were  held  on  snlnects  of  literal  ore. 
They  received  their  names  irxym  the  five  days 
which  were  devoted  for  iheir  celebration. 

Q.rrNciirBNNu,K.«t  Luni,  games  celebrated  by 
the  Cbians  in  honour  of  Homer  every  fifth 
rear.  There  were  also  wrnie  games  among  the 
Romans  which  bore  this  n.iiuc.  Thebaic  the 
uime  as  the  Actian  gnnies.    Vid.  Actta. 

doTVTiuiwus,  (Marcns  Fabius,)  a  celebrated 
rhetoricinn  hni  i,  in  Spain.  He  opened  ;i  v-r-hnol 
of  rheiorrc  at  Rume,  and  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained a  salary  from  the  state  ss  being  a  public 
teacher.  After  he  had  remained  twent/  years 
in  ttiH  tahortons  employment,  and  vbtmintd  the 
in<  rir  hI  applause  of  tli«  most  ilhitfrtOQS  Ro- 
mans, not  only  as  a  preceptor  but  as  a  pleader 
ofthe  bar,  GLuintilian,  by  the  permission  of  the 
emperor  DomitfrTn  retired  to  en^oy  the  frnitv  cif' 
his  labours  and  mdustrr.  In  his  retirement  he 
assiduously  dedicated  his  ttaie  to  the  fliadjr  of 
literature,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  corrnpfion  of  eloquence.  Some  time  after, 
at  the  I  r  sv  ii:?  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  the  insiiiutiones  oratprie^  the  most  per- 
fect and  complete  i^Mem  of  oraiorr  extant. 
He  vrx'^  nr  p  nnied  preceptor  to  the  two  young 
princes  whom  Domitian  defined  for  his  soe> 
cessors  on  the  throne ;  but  the  pleararat  which 
the  rhetorician  received  from  the  favours  and 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  hi.s  \rritings  met  in  the  world,  were 
imblttered  by  the  toss  of  his  wife  and  of  hia  two 
miM.  Itif  said  that  CUi{nt1lianwa$  poor  hi  his 
retirfrnr'ni,  Tuu^thitt  hi';  indiirence  wris  relieved 
br  the  liberality  of  hi<;  pupil,  Pliny  the  yt^aocer. 
Ba«a4A.D.».  His  inMtteOtMwwmdiia* 
W4 


covered  in  the  Hlatbycar  uf  ihc^Chrisiian  era, 
in  the  old  tower  ot  a  inoaa^'ry  ut  Si.  Gal,  by 
Poggio  Biacaoliiu,  a  native  ol  Florence.  The 
beia  ediiioos  of  duintiliao  are  those  of  (lei»ner 
,  4[o.  GoUu);,',  1736;  of  L.  Bal.  ttva  cuin  noli 
varioTtm^  ui'  Gibson,  4(o.  Oxun.  Iti^ 

and  that  of  lUlhn,  republished  in  8vo.  London, 

im 

CluiNiiuus  Varus,  a  Roman  ^uveruar  ul 
Syria.     Vid.  Varus. 

Q.mNTitjJia,(M.  Arclius  Claudius,)  a  brother 
I  of  Giaudios,  who  proclaimed  hirasell  emperor, 
and  n  days  al'er  de-'^troyeu  hiiaself  by  opeaing 
his  veins  in  a  bath,  when  lie  heard  mat  Aure- 
lian  was  marching  against  him,  about  the  9?0th 
I  year  of  the  Chriraian  era. 

U-ciNTvis  CcRTius  RtJFUs,  a  Latin  iiu-viuriau. 
who  flourished,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  reiga  of 
Vespa.^i.m  or  Tiajan.  He  has  rendered  him- 
self kuowu  ijy  hj>  history  ut'  iLc  rcicn  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Tlie  hiMory  was  divided  into 
10  booksw  of  which  the  (wo  fifsi,  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  l)eginning  of  the  sixth,  are  loaL 
The  work  is  admired  lor  the  purity  of  the  >lyle. 
It  IS,  however,  blameti  for  great  auachronLsms, 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  geography  as  well  as 
history  Fririn-iy'in:  !'-  Ins  wniten  n  supple- 
ment to  CuiliUH,  Horn  all  ihc  ditfeicitC  a^ulLurs 
who  have  employed  their  pen  in  writing  aa 
account  of  Alexander,  and  of  bis  Asiatic  con-  , 
quests.  Some  snpptwe  that  the  hijaorian  is  the 
;  same  with  lhai  Curlius  Unfus,  wiio  liv  ed  In  the 
age  of  Claudius,  under  whom  he  was  atade 
consol.  This  RtiAis  was  bom  of  an  obscoro 
family,  and  \w-  attended  a  Roman  quaestrir  in 
AlVic-a,  wlien  he  was  met  at  Adrumetuin  by  a 
woman  ai>.>ve  liuman  shape,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  who  told  him  that  the  day  should  cotne 
in  which  he  should  govern  Africa  with  consular 
power.  He  repaired  lo  Rome,  m  hi  »e  he  gain- 
ed the  favourstu  theemperor.oMained  consular 
honours,  and  at  last  retired  as  proconsnl  to 
Africa,  wIm  t'^  he  died  The  best  edition  of 
Cunias  are  those  of  Elzevir,  8vo.  Amsi.  1673; 
or  of  Snakenbnrg,  4to.  L  Bat.  1734;  and  of 
Barhoo,  Iflmo,  PariB,  ran,  TUik  Am.  11, c 
23,  &c. 

GtomiKALu,  festivals  in  honour  of  Romulus, 
sumamed  Uoirinus,  celebrated  on  the  I3lh  of 
the  calends  of  March. 

Qi  iju.vu.s,  (Sn';.iiius,^  a  Po>rn:u>  ci'MmiI,,  \\,TTi 
at  LanuviuiQ.  Though  descended  of  an  obscure 
family,  he  was  raiseolo  the  gretUest  honours  bf 
\\\'zn<\\%.  He  wn-;  npfminttvi  governor  of  Sv- 
ria,and  was  afterwards  made  preceptor  lo  CaiuSj 
the  grandson  of  the  emperor.  He  married 
iGmilia  Lepida,the  grand<daugbter  of  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  but  .<«ome  tune  after,  he  sha'mefoUy 
repudiated  her.  Hc  died  A.  P.  tt.  TiOL 
Ann,  3,  Ac 

CUmnras,  a  name  given  to  the  Rooan  eitio 
sens,  because  they  anmttted  into  their  ritv  the 
Sabines,  who  inhabited  the  town  of  Cures, 
and  who  on  that  acconnt  ware  caHed  QmirUKS. 
Af>er  this  onion,  the  two  nations  were  indis- 
criminately and  promiscnouslr  called  by  that 
name.  It  i.s,  however,  lo  be  observe.!,  that  the 
word  was  coofined  to  Rome,  and  not  used  ia 
the  araifes,  at  we  iod  sane  of  the  senrraH 
apph  ifiL^  it  [jnly  tosueh  of  their  soldiers  n^^  ihrv 
dismissed  or  disgraced.  Even  some  of  the 
tmgmn  ippaawd  •  aiiftin  hf  aallinsthfit 
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rebellious  ioldiers  by  ihe  degrading  appellaiion 
of  Q,mruc9.   Hueiom.  Cos.  lit.—lAmynd.  63.— 
&  V,        iforoi.  4,  od.  14,  v.  1.^  Varn. 
.  i^Liv.  1,  e.  a.^Ovid.  M.  %  v.  419. 


deL.L. 


Rabibils,  (C.)  La  Roman  kmglit,  \v  hu  lent 
an  immense  sum  of  mone^' to  Fiulfiuy  Aulotes, 
king  at'  E&pL  The  monarch  aiie(warU«  not 
only  refusetl  to  repay  him,  but  even  oonftiied 
him.anJ  cndan^jfcitHi  lilV.  Rahirius  escaped 
frufo  £gypi  wjih  diiUculiy,  but  at  his  reiuru  to 
,  Rooie  £!e  was  accu:>ed  by  the  senate  of  having 
lent  money  to  an  African  prince  for  iiiflawlul 
purposes.    He  was  :ibly  liclentied  by  Cicero, 

and  acijiiiucd  wiih  diiriculty.  Cic.  pro  Rob.  

U.  A  Laua  poet,  m  ihe  age  of  Au^^'ustua,  who 
wme,  besides  satires  and  epigrams,  a  (X)ea  on 
the  victory  which  the  emperor  had  {gained  over 
Antony  at  Actium.  Seneca  has  compareii  liim 
to  Virgil  for  elegance  and  majesty,  Dat  Uuiti- 

lilian  is  not  so  favourable  lo  his  poetrv.  III. 

An  architect  in  the  reign  of  DomUia^i,  who 
biuh  a  celchralL'd  palace  for  the  emperor,  of 
wbictt  the  ruins  are  siiU  seen  at  Rome. 

ReaifjJiNOS,  Q.  Nomivs,  a  Dacitn,  trho  en- 
tered ilie  Roman  armies,  am!  was  raised  lo  the 
greater  honour:*  under  Valerian.  He  was 
electeti  em|)eror  by  the  populace,  who  were 
dissaiisficd  with  Gallienvis,  and  wa><  soon  after 
murdered  by  Ins  soldicns,  A.  D. 

Kko  '  i.i  I  (M.  Attilic*.)  a  consul  during 
Lbe  firsi  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Bmndnsium. 
and  in  his  aeeond  eonamlship  he  took  64  and 
»Uak30gaIIeysof  the  Carlha-inian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Afterwards  he  landed  in  Afri- 
ca, and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  in  a  sh^rt 
time  he  defeated  three  generals,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  about  'iOO  places  of  conseijueDce 
on  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians  sued  for 
peace,  but  ibe  conqueror  refoMd  i^grant  it,  and 
soon  alVer  he  was  definited  in  a  battle  by  Xan- 
thippus,  and  30,(XX)i)f  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  uf  battle,  and  15,000  taken  prisoners. 
Renins  was  in  the  number  of  the  captives,  and 
he  was  rarrie<i  in  triumph  to  Cartnnije.  He 
was  after  wanU  seal  by  the  enemy  to  Rome,  to 
propo>e  an  accommodation  and  an  exchange  of 
prtioners;  and  if  his  comroission  was  onsuc* 
eeasfflt,  he  wasbonnd  bf  the  mort  ratemn  oath.s 
to  return  to  Cartba^^e  without  delav.  When  he 
came  lo  Rome,  Regulus  dissuaded  his  country- 
men  frotn accepting  the  terms  which  the  enemy 
pmposetf,  and  when  his  opinions  had  had  due 
influence  on  Ihe  senate,  Regulus  retired  to 
Cariha^e  agreeable  lo  his  engagetnenls.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  offers  of 
peaee  had  been  rejeeted  at  Rome  hjr  the  tneans 
of  Re^ulus,  and  therefore  they  prepared  to 
jranish  bim  with  the  greatest  severity.  His 
ejrebmws  were  cut,  and  be  was  exposed  for 
some  dav?  to  the  excessive  heal  of  the  meridian 
«un,  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whose 
sides  were  every  where  filled  with  large  iron 
spikes,  till  he  died  in  the  greateit  agooio.  His 
mftrinifK  were  heard  at  Rome,  and  the  senate 
pcnmit'.ed  hi-!  widow  I  ■  inni'-t  whatever  pnn- 
^menl  she  plea'sed  on  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious captives  of  Carthage  who  were  in  their 
nands.  She  confined  them  also  in  presses  filled 
with  sharp  iron  points,  and  was  so  exquisite  in 


Iter  cruelly,  that  the  senate  at  la^t  interfered, 
,  and  iiopp&i  ibe  iiarbariiy  of  her  punubmcn's. 
;  Regulus  died  about  351  years  before  ChrtsL 

Sil.  G,  V.  3VX—FU>r.  2,  c.  Z.—IIoral.  3,  od.  5 
—Cic.  4d  Og.  \t  c.  13.—  Vai.  Mux.  1,  c.  1, 1.  9, 

c.  2. — Uio,  ep.  ItJ.  II.  Memmiiis,  a  Roman, 

made  governor  ol'  Greece  by  CaljLjula.  While 
Regulus  was  m  hi,s  pruvince,ihc  emperur  wish- 
ed lo  bring  the  celebrated  sialue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  by  Phidias,  lo  Rome ;  but  this  was 
supematurally  prevented,  and,  according  toaa> 
cient  authors,  the  slup  which  was  to  convey  it 
was  destroyed  by  hghioing,  and  the  woricnen 
who  attempted  to  remove  the  statue  wereienv 
fied  away  by  .sudden  noi^s.    Dio.  Cnss. 

RKMi3L,U8  Sv  Lvius,  s  kilu;  of  Aiba,  destroyed 
by  lightning  on  acqpunt  at  his  impiety,  did, 
Triit,  4,  v.  50. 

RsMvaiA,  festivals  established  at  Rome  by 
Ri  fiutlus,  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  brother 
iieitui.s.  They  wer^  afterward:>  called  LemHf 
ri'i^  and  celebrated  yearly. 

Rb.mu.s  tlif  brn'herof  Roiinibis,  was  exposed, 
together  wnh  hnn,  by  the  cruelly  of  his  grand- 
father. In  the  eoniest  between  the  two  brothers 
about  building  a  city,  Romulus  obtained  the 
preference,  and  RemtK,for  ridieultngthe  rising 
walls,  wa.s  put  to  death  by  his  brother's  orders, 
or  by  Romuluji  himself.  Vid.  JiomtUu*.  The 
Romans  were  afflicted  with  a  ptagne  after  this 
murder,  upon  which  the  oracle  %*  ns  consulted, 
and  the  manes  of  Remus  appea.<>cd  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Remuria.  Ovid. 

RuAOAMisTDs,  &  son  of  Pbamasmaoes,  king 
of  Iberia.  He  married  Zenobia,  the  daughter 
of  his  uncle  Milhridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
some  lime  after  put  him  to  death.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  father  for  hfseruelties,  about  the 
y en  r  52  of  the  Christian  era.  VaeiL  Ann.  13, 
c.  37. 

Rhampsinitus,  an  opulent  kini^  of  Etrypt,who 
succeeded  Proteus.  He  built  a  large  tower 
with  stones,  at  Memphis,  where  his  riches  weiv 
deposited,  and  of  wliich  he  was  robbed  by  the 
artifice  of  the  architect,  who  had  left  a  ^tone  m 
the  wall  easily  moveable,  so  as  toadmil  a  pluA> 
derer.    Herodot.  2,  c.  121,  Ac. 

Rhamsks,  ur  Ramisfjb,  a  powerful  kin;'  of 
Egypt,  who,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  con- 
quered .£thiapia,Libya,  Persia,  and  other  east- 
em  nations,  in  nli  reign,  according  to  Pliny, 
Troy  was  taken.  Some  authors  consider  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Sesoslris  Tacit.  Ann.  8,  c. 
GQ.—Plin.  36,  c.  8. 

RruBcupoRn,  n  king  of  Thrace,  who  invadctl 
the  possessions  of  Cotys,  and  was  put  lo  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  &c.   Thesf^  Arnkfl^cM. 

Rhisiw.    Vid.  Part  IIL 

RmUNva,  a  Qrreir  poet  of  Thrace,  orqpnally 
a  stave.  He  wrote  in  n  ■  .  n  v  nf  the  war  b^ 
tween  Sparta  and  Messema,  which  continued 
for  twenty  years ;  as  abn  a  history  of  the  prin» 
cipal  revolutions  and  event?  which  had  taken 
place  in  The^saly.  Of  this  poetical  composi- 
tion nothing  but  a  few  verses  are  extant.  He 
iloarished  ^ut  900  ynrs  before  ihe  Chhstiait 
era.  ^mis.  4,  e.  & 

RmMOTXcT.ES,  a  kinp  ofThrni-r  u-bn  revolted 
from  Antony  to  Auerustus.  He  boasted  of  his 
attachment  to  the  emperor's  pemn  at  an  enter- 
tainment, upon  whi -h  Anirnvius  mid,  ftaH^ 
iimiem  asw,  jnvdiiares  rem  odu 
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AaoiKiPE,  01  RfiooOPiB,  a  celebrated  coane- 
can  of  Ofe#ce,  wlio  wa^  fellow-servant  with 

^so;>  lii  tli»^  rjnurt  of  n  kin;'  df"  Samos.  She 
woi  carried  lo  E^ypt  f>v  Xanihus,  and  her 
liberty  was  at  last  bought  by  Charaxes  of  Mity- 
Icnc,  ilic  iTDihiT  of  Sappho,  who  was  enamour- 
ed ol'  her,  ami  who  married  her.  She  sold  her 
favours  at  Noucraiis,  ^  h  re  ^lie  <  oileeied  so 
mach  money,  ihgL,  to  render  her  name  imtnor- 
lal,  she  consecrated  a  nomber  of  spits  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  or,  according  to 
others,  erected  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
iElian  says,  that  as  Rhodope  was  one  day  bath- 
ing her>elf,  an  eagle  carried  away  one  of  her 
sandals,  and  dropped  it  near  Psammetichus, 
king  of  Egypt,  at  Memphis.  The  monarch 
was  struck  vitn  the  heautj  of  the  sandal,  strict 
inquiry  was  made  to  find  the  ovner,  and  Rho- 
dnpe,  when  discovered, married  P  nmrnt  richus. 
Herodot.  2,  c.  134,  Ac— Ori*/.  Heroid,  15.— 
JBtian.  V.  if.  13,  c.  33.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Ruirrr  s,  a  kincr  of  the  Marubii,  who  married 
a  woman  calletl  Ca^speria,  lo  whom  Archemo- 
rus,  his  son  by  a  former  wife,  offered  violence. 
After  this  incestuous  attempt.  Arcbemorus  lied 
to  Tu  mils,  king  of  the  Rutnli.  Virg.  Mn.  10, 
388. 

Rhobacbs,  a  Persian,  killed  by  Clitus,  as  he 
was  going  toslab  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 

Granicus.    Curt.  8,  c.  1. 

Rhyntmon,  a  dramatic  writer  of  Syracuse, 
who  flourished  at  Tarentnm,  where  he  wrote  38 
plays.  Authors  are  divided  with  mpect  to  the 
merit  of  h  is  compositions  and  the  abihties  of  the 
writer.    Vif/  nMnthon. 

RoMVLua,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grandson 
of  Nomitor,  1rii»«  of  Alba,  was  bom  at  the 
same  ^i^th  wiili  Remus.    These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  Amu- 
lius,  who  wtarpcd  the  crown  of  his  brother  Nu- 
mitor ;  but  they  were  preserved,  and,  according 
to  Floras,  the  river  slopped  its  course,  and  a 
she-wolf  came  and  fed  them  with  her  mi'K-  lil^ 
they  were  found  by  Faostulus,  one  of  the  king's 
shepherds,  who  eoacated  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren.   Wlifn  they  knew  their  real  oritrin,  the 
|win«,  callci'  R<>mn!us  and  Kemuit,  put  Amu- 
lius  tode.'ti      i  d  restored  the  crown  to  their 
grandfather  Nil  mitor.  They  aOerwards  under- 
took to  build  a  ciiv,  and,  (o  determine  which  of 
the  two  brothers  .should  have  the  manatjement 
of  it,  they  had  recourse  lo  omens  and  the  flight 
of  birds.  Reran*  went  to  mount  Arentiue, 
and  Romiil-rs  i-i  mount  Palatine.   Remtis  saw 
first  a  flight  of  six  mltures,  and  soon  after 
RomQlttstwelve :  end,  therefore,  as  the  number 
was  greater.  hebeTnn  to  lav  the  fmrndations  of 
the  city,  and  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls;  but  their 
slendemess  w&<«  ridicoled  by  Remus,  who  lei^- 
ed  over  them  with  the  greater  contempt.  This 
irri;  lie!  T^^  n  ii"n%  and  Remus  was  imtnedi- 
aiely  put  to  iie;uh,  either  by  the  hand  of  his 
braUber  or  one  ol  tle  v^^orkmen.  When  the  walls 
W^TT  built,  the  cilv  '.rrr^  Tvithont  inhabitants; 
but  Romulus,  by  mrikini?  an  asyhim  of  a  sacred 
jfrore,  soon  rollected  a  mulfitude  offugitivjs, 
foreignen,  and  criminals,  whom  he  received  as 
his  lawful  subjecGi.  Yet,  however  nnmerous 
these  might  be.  they  were  despised  by  the  neizh- 
boQring  mhahitants,  and  none  were  wilLingto 
fbrtnimtrimdaialoonnexionawillitheiii.  Bat 


Romulus  obtained  by  force  what  was  denied  to 
his  petitiaiis.  The  Romans  celebrated  gnmes 
in  honour  of  the  god  CQnsttS,and  lorcibly  cnr- 
ried  away  all  the  females  who  had  assembled 
there  to  be  spectators  of  these  unusual  e.xhibi- 
tions.  A  violent  engagement  was  beguu  in  the 
middle  of  the  Roman  forum  ;  but  the  Sabiaai 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the  two 
enemies  laid  down  iheir  arms  wlien  the  women 
had  rallied  between  the  two  armies,  and  by  the:  r 
tears  and  entreaties  raised  eoropassion  tn  ite 
bosoms  of  their  parents  and  hosbends.  The 
Sabine.slcit  their  oi  igmal  povse^^-ions,  and  came 
to  live  in  Rome,  where  Taituh,  their  king, 
shned  the  aovereign  power  with  Romulus. 
Afterwards  Romulus  divided  the  lands  whick 
he  had  obtained  by  conqoesi ;  one  pan  was  r©- 
aenred  for  religious  uses,  loinainutin  the  priests, 
to  erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ;  IIm 
other  was  appropriated  for  the  expeiise«r  of  tbw 
state;  and  the  tliird  pan  w  l^     iinllv  Trib- 
uted  Afnnng  his  subjects,  who  were  divided 
into  three  duMS  or  tribes.  The  most  aged  and 
experienced,  to  the  number  <>t  !«M1,  were  also 
chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might  cuasult  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance,  and  from 
their  age  they  were  called  SMolen^  and  froaa 
their  authoritv  patres.   The  whole  bode  of  lW 
people  were  also  di>iiiii'  li-hed  by  (he  name  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  patron  and  client,  who 
by  motnal  intefesi  wete  indneed  to  presereeihe 
peace  of  the  state,  and  to  promote  the  public 
good.    Some  time  after,  Romulu;*  disappeared 
as  he  was  giving  instructions  to  the  •senators, 
and  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  rumour  which 
asserted  that  the  kin?  had  been  taken  up  to  ^ 
ven,  714  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  39  vears.  Tbi* 
was  fttither  confirmed  by  Jf.  Procufus,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  solemnly  declared,  that  as  he  re- 
turned from  Alba  he  hail  seen  Roraulu>  ui  a 
form  above  human,  and  that  he  had  directed  him 
to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay  htm  diriae  bemoan 
under  the  name  of  QittrwM,  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  ciiy  was  di>omed    r  .-  '     i  . 
become  the  capita)  of  the  world.   Thvi  report 
was  immediate^  credited,  and  the  mofe  so  «i 
the  senators  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  suspected  ibem  of  having  oflTcred  nim 
violence.   A  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and  a 
regular  priest,  called  Flnmen  QuirituUis,  was 
appointed  to  otfer  him  sacrifices.  Romohw 
was  ranked  by  the  Romans  amon^  l.c  1  j  c -  n 
gods,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  re- 
ceived  such  dlsiingtrished  hononrs,  wbea  dw 
Roman*?    .*.m  !ered  him  as  tli  e  f  tmder  of  their 
city  and  empire,  and  the  son  oi  the  ir*)<l  of  war. 
He  Is  generally  represented  like  his  fiither,  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinsriiish  them. 
The  fable  of  the  two  children  of  Rhea  Sylvta 
being  nourished  by  a  she-wolf,  arose  from  Lupa, 
Pausiulu-s's  wife,  having  bronriii  ibera  uj^ 
Vid.  Aeea.    nitmyn.  Hal.  1  and       l*e.  1,  e. 
4^  ikc.—Juslin.  43,  c  1  and  2.— fT«r.  1.  c.  1.- 
PliU.  in  RamuL—  Vol.  Max,  3,  c.  2, 1.  5,  c.  3. 
Plin.  15,  e  !«,  Ar.— Wr^.  Mn.  2,  v.  342, «». 
— Orn/.        n  r  ri6andR45.  F>isf.4,4kfi. 
—Hqrat.  3,  od.  i  —Jw.  18,  v.  2T2. 

RomOlus  SYi,vtcs,  or  Ai.LAi^ica,  CMomTllus 
Aognstolus,)  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  the 
western  empire  of  Rome.  His  ronniry  wit 
eoBqaeiad»  A.  D.  476,  by  the  Henili,  ondtif 
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Odoaccr,  wk»  MMUIIcd  tbt  MUM  9t  Ulf  of 

Italr. 

■oMus,  L  a  son  of  .£ne&s,  by  Laviow.  flome 

suppoM!  Uiai  he  wri>  ihe  louuiler  oi  Rome.  

II.  A  son  of  ^Eiuaiiiiua,  sent  by  Dioinedes  to 
Italy,  and  also  sappoaed  bjr  9om»  lo  be  the 
tuander  of  Rome. 

RoaUA  Lex.  de  Uealris,  by  L.  RoKim  Oiho, 
liie  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  685,  It  required  ihai 
jUMM  should  sit  in  the  first  14  seats  of  the 
thcAire,  if  (bey  were  not  la  puoseaion  of  400 
sesterii  i  whu-h  wa»  Uw  foltuoe  a^oiicd  to  be 
a  Romau  kuigtit. 

Roactm,  ijOL)  I.  a  Roman  actor,  born  at  La- 
uuviom,  so  celebrated  on  the  stage,  that  every 
comedian  of  excellence  and  merit  has  received 
his  name.  His  eyes  were  iiaiurally  distorted, 
sod  ha  always  appeared  oa  (he  stage  with  a 
•Mak,  krat  the  fUnnaiis  obliged  him  to  act  his 
characters  v?iihout,  and  ihey  overlooked  the 
deforiuiuea  uf  hi^  lace,  that  they  roij^ht  ibc  bel- 
ter hear  bis  elegant  pramMMiauoo,  and  be  de- 
lii'htf^l  with  Ihe  sweetness  of  hi^  Toice.  He 
wa.s  accused  on  suspictoQ  of  di:&hoQuarable 
practices;  but  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
ptipils,  undertook  hia  defenoe,  and  cleared  him 
of  the  roalerolent  aspersioos  of  bis  Miemies,  in 
an  elegant  ora'ion  still  extant.  Roscius  wrote 
a  treatise,  in  whtch  be  compared,  with  great 
aueoew  and  imwh  fcnmiBg,  the  profession  of 

the  orator  '.vif  h  that  nf  thf  fomrtltnn-  He  died 
about  (jo  years  btrlore  Christ.  H'/rat.  -2,  ep.  1. 
— Q»itiliL — Cicprs  Has.  de  Oral.  3,  de  Div. 
1,  Ac.  TVmc.  3,  Ac.—PImL  in  C»tf.^— II.  Sex- 
tus,  a  rich  citizen  of  Ameria,  mardered  in  the 
dictaioi-ship  of  Sylla.  Hi.s  son,  of  the  same 
name,  was  accused  of  the  murder,  and  elo- 
quently defended  bf  Cieero,  in  tn  onttioa  still 

extanr,  A.  U.  C.  67!?.    Cic.  vro  S  Roscio  Amtr. 

Hoxana,  I.  a  Persian  woman,  takta  prisoner 
by  Alexander.  The  eonoueror  became  ena- 
moured of  her  and  marricii  her.  She  behaved 
with  great  cruelty  after  Alexander's  death,  and 
she  at  la.<a  put  to  death  bv  Cossander's 
order.  She  was  daqglner  of  iMrins,  <Mr,  to* 
cording  to  others^  of  one  of  bis  MiraB&  Oarl 
8,  c.  4,  I,  V\  r  n—P!,.t.  hi  AUr  —U.  A  wife 
cf  Milhridaies  the  Great,  who  poisoned  herself. 

Roptn,  (  Vid.  Qtt»«<t«i),  one  of  the  aiiee«ors 
of  Sylla,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  ?!Frt-itnr 
because  ten  pounds  weight  of  gold  was  found 
in  his  house. 

RupiLitTs,  I.  an  officer  samamed  Rex,  for  his 
atithoriiative  manners.  He  proscribed  by 
Augustas,  and  fled  to  Brutii-.  HoTat.  I,  ^a;  7 
'T.  U  '  11.  A  writer,  whose  treatises  dejigvrix 
mUmHantm,  dtc.,  wotaodiied  hf  RnalMn,  8ro. 
L.  Bat.  1786. 

EosTictn,  L.  Jim.  Aaot.ainM,  a  man  put  to 
death  by  Domitian.  Ha  «■■  the  friend  and 
prec'f  ptor  of  Pliny  the  yo«ni»er,  who  praises  his 
abilities,  and  be  is  likewii«e  conunended  by 
T.icitufs  V6tB.€. m^PHm,  I,  ep.  M^Awt 
in  Itom 

Rimuos  Rrros,  (P.^  T.  a  Rofimn  consul  in 

the  asfe  of  Svlla,  cHebrated  fur  rimr^  rind 
writings.  When  Sylla  had  banished  him  from 
Rome  he  retired  lo  BofnuL,  aaudsl  the  accla- 
Tnitfons  nnd  prtises  of  the  people ;  and  when 
.«ome  of  his  friends  wished  nim  lo  be  recalled 
hoiae  br  mems  of  a  civil  war,  he  severely  re- 

itd 


to  sec  Ims  L  Miniry  blush  at  liis  exile  than  tc 
plunge  u  into  di-siresrs  by  his  return.  Ue  wa« 
the  first  who  taught  the  Roman  soldiers  the 
principlfs  of  fen  in^-  :ind  by  thus  mixing  dex- 
terity with  valour,  icndcroi  Uieir  atiack'i  more 
certain  and  more  irresistible.  Doring  lus  ban- 
ishment he  employed  his  time  in  study,  and 
wrote  a  history  ol  Rome  in  Greek,  and  an 
account  ol' his  own  hie  in  Latin,  Kt  les  many 
Other  works.  Ovid,  Fiui,  6.  v.  563.— iSeasoi  it 
Beatf.—a^  fa  Bnd,  4*  OnU,  I,  e.  88.— fV. 

Max.  2,  c.  3,  1.  6,  c.  X.—Patfrc.  2,  c.  '}  

IL  Claud.  Numantianos,  a  poet  of  Oaul  lo  the 
reign  of  Hooorina.  Aeeoidisg  lo  some,  ho 
wrote  a  poem  on  mount  ./Etna.  Ht*  wrotp  al-^o 
an  Itinerary,  published  by  Burinaa  m  Uie  poeta 
I^liDi  ininoKai  I*  Bat  4ta>  191.  » 

S. 

SabIchi;*,  or  Sabacon,  a  kin^  ot  iEthiopia, 
who  invaded  Egrpt,  and  reigned  there  al^ertho 
expedition  nf  the  kiiii,-  uC  Ama^is.  After  a 
rei^n  of  M\y  years  he  wa^  terrified  by  a  dream, 
anil  retired  into  hit  ovnknifiloai.  Jfcrsdsl.a, 
c  137,  Ac 

Sabina,  J  a  1.1  a,  a  Roman  matron,  who  mar> 
ried  Adrian  .She  is  rrlcl)ra'.i-il  for  her  private 
as  well  as  public  virtues.  Adriao  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  asperity,  though  be  bad  re- 
ceived from  her  the  imriprinl  purple  ;  and  the 
empress  was  so  sensible  of  lis  un^cindncss. 
that  she  boasted  in  his  prince  th  it  she  had 
disdained  to  make  him  n  father,  lest  his  children 
shonld  become  more  odiuui  and  more  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina 
ai  last  so  exasperated  Adrian,  that  he  poisoned 
her,  or,  aeeordimr  to  sonw,  obliged  her  to  de- 
stroy hrrs-'lf  The  emperor  at  that  time  la- 
boured under  a  mortal  disease,  and  therefore  / 
he  wastheBoreencourae:ed  toaaerillee8sLbina 
to  his  re.'ientment,  that  she  might  not  survive 
him.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  mem- 
ory. She  died  after  she  bad  been  married 
38 janrs  to  Adiinn,  A.  D.  198. 

SMim.   Ftd.  Pwrt  I. 

SabInus  An.rs.  I  .:i  Latin  poet  intimnN-'  M'ith 
Orid.  Ue  wrote  some  epistles  and  elegies,  in 
the  nrnnber  of  whid)  were  mentioned  an  epistle 
frnm  .^'.nea^  toDido,  from  Hippolytos  to  Phis- 
dra,  and  from  Jason  to  Uipsipyle,  from  De- 
mopbonn  to  Phyllis,  tnm  Paris  to  (Enone. 
from  Ulysses  to  Penelope;  the  three  last  of 
which,  thoujrh  said  to  be  his  composition,  are 
spurious,  (Jvi'.l.  Am.  2.  el,  l^,  v,  27— TI.  A,  ■ 
man  (rom  whom  the  Sabines  received  their 
name.  He  reoeavad  dirino  honours  after 
death,  and  was  one  of  those  deities  whom 
MnetiLf.  invoked  when  he  entered  Italy.  He 
was  supposed  t  o  iH>  of  Laredaemonian  origls. 

Virg.  .En.  7,  v.  171.  III  Jn!iiis,  m  officer, 

who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  lu  the  be« 
cinnin?  of  Vespasian's  reicrn.  He  was  «:oon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle;  Md,  (oescape  IVom 
the  ennqnernr,  be  hid  hiimwif  hi  •  flnbtarnue- 
n'i<^ '"ave.  wttli  tv.-o  r-iithfnl  ilfimestics,  where  he 
continued  unseen  for  nme  successive  years. 
His  wife  found  out  his  retreat,  tad  spent  her 
time  with  him,  till  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
cave  dis<»vered  the  place  of  bis  conccr  Iment. 
He  was  dragged  before  Vespasian,  and  by  hia 
ordenFnt  to  dmik  tbo^  hia  Ikin4 
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'filed  iheia'*\ves  in  his  caa«e,  and  his  « ife  en- 
deavoured uj  raise  ihe  einp«trur's  puy  bv  siiuw- 
ing  hiru  the  twins  »he  hati  liruu^hi  lurih  in 
iheir  subierraoeous  mreai.— — IV.  Tiiius,  a 
Roman  »^enaior,  sbunefully  accused  and  con- 
deiiim  (1  by  SejaniiM.  Hisbixly,  al'ier  cxocuuun, 
waui  dra|{^ed  through  the  streets  ot  Rome,  and 
tfoated  with  the  greaieit  indignities.  His  dog 
conslanily  followed  ihe  body,  and  when  it  was 
lorown  iiiiu  Uie  i'lber,.  the  faithful  animal 
plunged  lu  after  it,  aid  waadiowned.   PUn.  8, 

c.  40.  V.  FuppeBus,  a  Roman  consul,  who 

presided  above  '24  years  over  Moesia,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  bar- 
harinns.  He  was  agireal  ii&roujit«  of  Augustus 

aodol'Ttberitn.  'HuiLAim.  ^Vl.Plavius, 

%  brotiHT  ol'  Vesprisian,  kilU'J  by  the  populace. 
He  was  well  known  fur  his  hdeliiy  to  Viieliius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Eoman  armies  35  years, 

and  was  frovcrnor  of  Rome  for  12.  Vll.  A 

friend  of  DomuUhd.  VIIL  A  Roman  who 

attempted  to  pluiuier  the  temple  of  the  Jews^ 
IX.  A  friend  of  the  empiBrot  Alexander. 
—X.  A  lawyer. 

SABUHjik.Nts,  an  oiriccr  of  the  pr.Ptorian  guards. 
When  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  ihe 
emperor  Traian,  tne  prince  presented  him  with 
a  sword,  .saying,  Use  this  weapon  in  my  wrricr 
i»  U>ns;  as  viy  carnmands  are  jiul ;  btU  turn  it 
u^nsL  my  own  knot^wkmutr  1  btcmm  ermel 
or  maUvolr.iU. 

Sabus,  the  same  as  Sabinns.    Vid,  Sabinus. 

Sa'  ADAS,  a  musician  and  poet  of  Argos, 
who  obtained  three  several  times  the  prize  at 
Ihe  Pjrthian  gamea.  PM.  it  «MML->PaN4.  6, 
a.  M. 

i>ACKATA  Lex,  miliUiTis,  A.  U.  C.  411,  by 
the  dictator  ValerioaCorvus,  as  some  suppose, 
enacifl  that  the  name  of  no  soldier  which  had 
been  cniered  in  the  muster  roll  should  be  struck 
out  but  by  his  con.<ieni,  and  (bat  no  person  who 
had  been  a  miliiarv  tribane  shoold  exeeoie  the 
office  of  rfaeter  &riimm. 

S^CHLM  Bki.1.1  M,  n  name  given  to  the  wars 
carried  on  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  first  began  B.  C.  448,  and  in  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacpdaimonians  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  The  second  war  began  357  B. 
C.  and  was  finished  nine  years  afler  by  Philip 
of  .Macedonia,  who  destroyed  all  the  dtieaof 
the  Phocians.    Vid.  Pkoeis. 

Sapalks,  a  son  of  Coiys,  kinj^  of  Thrace, 
who  asiisted  Pompey  with  a  body  of  500  horse- 
men. Cos.  BdL     1.— die.  Vtr.  I. 

SvHYATE*.  one  of  the  Mermnadrr,  who  reigp- 
ed  in  Lvdia  V2  years  aAer  his  father  Qyges. 
He  made  war  against  the  Idasiaoa  fiir  aiat 
ynars.   Herodot.  1,  c.  IG,  Sue. 

Sai.bics,  a  poet  of  great  merit  in  the  age  of 
Domiiian,  yet  pinched  by  poverty,  though  bom 
of  illttstrinas  parents,  and  distinguisbad  by  pu- 
rity of  manners  and  integrity  of  mind.  Jliv.  7, 
f.  80.— Quin/.  10,  c.  1. 

Saui,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome  instituted 
in  hononr  of  Mars,  aald  appointed  by  Nnma,  to 
take  care  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancylia, 
B.  C.  709.  Vid.  AncyU.  They  were  twelve 
la  anmber,  the  three  elders  among  tbem  bad  the 
stiperintendence  of  all  the  rest ;  the  first  wn<i 
ealled  prasul,  the  second  vales,  and  tb<>  third 
mm/rifier.  Their  number  \v!i>  afiprw^rds  don- 
bM  tar  ToUiiaHaBtiU^after  he  had  obtained 


a  victory  over  the  Fidcna  e*,  in  ceaanfaaNa of 

a  vow  which  he  iiad  made  to  Mui.>.  The  Salii 
were  all  of  pauiciaii  lamiiieo,aiiii  tiieuthce  was 
very  bononiable.  The  first,  ol  March  waatha 
day  on  which  the  8atit  ohsaned  their  tiBiaivalt 
111  honour  of  Mar^  Thi^'  were  trnc rally  dress- 
ed in  a  short  aearlet  tunic,  of  which  only  the 
edges  were  seen ;  they  wore  a  large  purple  co- 
loured belt  about  the  waist,  \vhi<  !i  u  riN  i:istened 
with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their  iieads 
roiuid bonnets, with  two  corner<i  .standing'  up,  and 
they  wore  in  iheir  right  hand  a  soiail  rod,  and 
in  their  led  a  small  buckler,  in  the  observation 
of  their  solemnity  they  first  otfered  sacrifices, 
and  aiterwurds  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
in  measured  motions,  aometiraes  all  together, 
or  at  other  limes  separately,  while  musical  io- 
straments  were  playing  beforet  iieni.  Tiwy 
placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes,  and 
struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they 
held  in  their  hands.  Tbey  also  sun-  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno, 
Venus,  and  Minerva,  and  tbey  were  accooa* 
panied  in  the  chorus  by  a  certain  nsmber  of  rii^ 
gins,  habited  like  them.selves,  and  called  Saiift. 
The  Salii  instituted  by  Nunui  were  called  Pa- 
laltMl,  in  eontradistteeiion  from  the  others,  be- 
cause they  lived  on  mount  Palatine,  and  offered 
their  sacrifices  there.  Those  that  were  added 
by  Tullas  were  caUcd  CoUini,  Agmnktt  Of 
Quirinalet,  from  a  mavatain  of  the  .same  name, 
where  they  had  flbced  their  residence.  Their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  a  salienda,  or 
saUmndo,  because,  during  their  festivals,  it  was 
partienlarly  requisite  that  they  should  leap  and 
dance.  Their  feasts  and  entertainments  werv 
uncommonly  rich  an<l  sumptuou.s,  whence </l<qMff 
soUaraaia  proverbially  applied  to  so^h  repaaif 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Romans,  when  thcv  declared  war, 
for  the  Salii  to  shake  their  shields  with  great 
violence,  as  if  to  call  upon  the  god  Mars  to 
come  to  their  8.«istance.  Liv.  1,  c.  SO  —  Varra 
de  L.  L.  4.  c.  15  —  Orirf.  Fast.  3,  v.  387  —/>i>- 
nyi.  3.— Mor.  1,  c.  -2,  Ac.—  Virg.        8,  v.  366. 

SALiKiTOR,  a  surname  eommoa  to  the  ikmily 
of  the  Livii  and  others. 

Sauus,  an  Acamanian,  at  the  games  exhibit- 
ed by  iEneas  in  Sicily,  and  killed  in  the  war5 
with'  Tumns.  It  is  said  by  some  that  he  taught 
the  Latins  those  ceremonies,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  whirh  afterwards  bore  his  name  in  the 
appellation  of  the  Salii  Vurg,  -JSm.  6,  t.  296^ 
1.  10,  T.  78* 

SAU.rsTirs  T.  (Crispus),  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
merited  the  title  of  historian.  This  celebrated 
writer  was  horn  at  Amirornum,  in  theternfory 
of  the  Sabines,  in  the  year  668.  He  received 
his  educational  Rome.'and,  in  his  early  vonth, 
appears  to  have  been  dcsiroae  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  But  it  wa.^  not  easy  for 
one  residing  in  the  capital  to  escape  the  conta- 
gious desire  of  military  or  political  distinctioii. 
At  Hm  age  of  twenly*aeven,  he  obtained  tie 
situation  of  qnaistor,  which  entitled  bim  to  a 
.seat  in  the  senate,  and  about  six  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 
While  in  this  office,  he  attached  himsHf  lo  the 
fortunes  of  C«sar,  and  along  with  ont  of  hia 
colleagues  of  the  tribunate,  conducted  the  pro* 
MOo  for  Um  mifdaroC  Cto* 
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j^ias.  In  ihe  year  704,  he  was  excladed  from 
tJic  Moate,  on  pretext  of  immoral  condiMl,  bu( 
tMTvprobhWjihomtbe  ▼ioteiraeof  thepstiieian 

p  ii  t  >  v,  f  ich  he  was  opposed.  Auliis  Gel- 
iius,  ou  ibe  autborttj  of  Varro's  treaUse,  Ftit* 
•Ml  4k  P«yt»y  inlbmis  w  thmt  he  iaeamd  this 

di^Trace  in  consequence  of  being^  stTrpri«5eil  in 
&Q  intrigue  wiih  Fau.sta,the  wife  of  Milo,  by  ihe  i 
hasbaod,  who  made  hun  be  scourged  bjr  his 
alsves.  Il  haa  been  doubled,  however,  by  mod- 
era  critiCT,  whether  it  was  the  historian  Sal- 
lu-i  wli  ,  was  thus  detected  and  punished,  or  his 
nephew,  Orbpus  Sallustiusj  to  whom  Horace 
1ms  addrened  ih«  neeond  ode  of  the  weond  book. 
It  .seems,  inder  !  nrjli1:"!y,  lliat  in  snch  a  cor- 
rupt ag«f,  an  amour  wiiii  a  woman  of  Fausla'.s 
abandoned  character,  should  have  been  the  real 
canse  of  his-  expulsion  from  the  senate.  After 
undergoing  this  ignominy,  which,  lor  the  pre- 
sent, toflled  all  his  hopes  of  preferment,  he 
quilted  RomCi  and  joined  his  patron,  Cxsar,  in 
Oanl.  He  continned  lo  follow  the  fortoneB  of 
that  couiminder.and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share 
in  the  expedition  to  Africa,  where  the  scattered 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  That 
re^finnb-in^rinnlly  ?5iibdaed,  Sallust  was  left  by 
Cwsar  as  pneior  ot  Numidia;  and  about  the 
same  lime  be  married  Terentia,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  renr  in 
his  RTovernment,  but  diinn;;  that  jv-riod  he  en- 
richc'l  liim--eir  l»v  de'^poil the  province.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  the  Nii- 
midian!!,  whom  he  had  plundered,  bnt  escaped 
with  impunity,  by  means  of  tlic  prntection  of 
CflBsar,  and  was  quietly  permitted  to  betake 
bimsetfton  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
pi^tten  wealth,  tie  cho^e  for  his  favourite  re- 
treat a  villa  at  Tibiir,  which  bad  belonged  to 
Cawar;  and  he  aKo  built  n  magnificent  palace 
in  Ihe  suburbs  of  Rome,  surrounded  brdeli^ht- 
fa\  filwnre-crronnds,  which  were  afterwards 
■a'ell  k'  vn  and  celebrated  bv  tbe  name  of  the 
Gardens  oi  S^iilasl.  The  Saltustian  palace  and 
givrdens  beeime,  after  the  death  of  their  orifnnal 
proprietor,  the  residence  of  siicce^ive  empe- 
rors. An^usUH  chose  them  as  the  scene  of 
his  most  stimptuou.s  entertainments.  The  ta.ste 
of  Vespasian  preferred  them  to  the  palace  of 
the  Crrsirs.  Even  the  virtuous  Nervn,  and 
stern  Aur-lian  were  sn  attracted  by  their  beauty, 
that,  while  at  Rome,  thev  were  their  conctant 
Abode,  fn  hf« nrt>an  i^rdens,  or  vHIa  at  Tibnr, 
Biliu'st  passed  the  close  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
time  between  literary  avocations  and  ihe  soei- 
ety  of  his  friends — ainonsr  whom  he  numbered 
Lucullns,  Mevsala.  and  ComeliusNepos.  Such 
having  been  his  fricrids  and  studies,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  he  indtdi^ed  in  that  ex- 
cessive libertinism  which  has  been  attributed  to 
bim,  on  the  erroneons  supp<'Kition  that  he  was 
the  Sallnst  mentioned  bv  TTora^'e  ir  t'  fir's! 
booic  of  his  Satires.  The  subject  of  Sal  lust's 
•haracter  is  one  which  besetetfed  some  lnve<- 
itfation  and  interest,  and  on  which  ver>'  dif- 
ferem  opinions  have  been  formed.  That  he 
.  ms  a  man  of  loose  morals  is  evident ;  and  it 
cnnnot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously  plundered 
his  province,  like  other  Roman  erovemors  of 
ihf  day.  But  i'  ^eems  donbtfid  if  he  was  that 
monster  of  ioiquitr  he  has  been  sometimes  rep> 
resented.  Bewas'eztremelyiiiiibrtBiiitefntke 
noHcf  taken  of  bii  dunetor 


W  his  contemporaries.  The  d^vidod  enemy  o! 
Pompejand  hw  I'actiuo,  be  had  viid  ut  ihai  Jele- 
braied  chief,  in  htsfencrnl  history,  that  he  wa.s 

a  man  "  <m  is  iirnbi,  amtnn  iji verrcuiuln.'"  L..'- 
n«us,  the  treedman  of  Foinpey,  avenged  ins 
master,  hf  the  mosi  virnlent  abuse  of  his  enemy, 
in  a  work  which  should  rather  be  regarded  a» 
a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical  document. 
Of  the  injustiee  wbieb  he  had  done  to  the  Kfe 
of  the  historian  we  ma^,  in  some  degree,  judge, 
from  what  he  .said  oi  him  as  an  author  He 
called  him,  as  we  learn  from  Suelonuis,  "  Nebu- 
lonem,  vili  acripiisque  monstrosumj  prastarsa. 
prircoram  Caton  isque  incmdiiiwdmnm  ftrrem." 
The  life  of  Salhist,  by  Asconi  is  Pedianus, 
which  was  written  in  the  age  ui  Ai)gusiu.<4,  and 
might  have  acted,  in  the  present  day,  as  a  coi^ 
rectivp,  or  palliative,  of  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions produced  by  ihi.s  injurious  lil)el,  has 
unfortunately  peri.shed ;  and  the  next  work  on 
the  subject  now  extant  is  profes.sedly  rhetorical 
declamation  against  the  character  of  Sallast, 
which  was  i^iven  to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  atler  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  as- 
signed bvcritic«,  ton  rhetorician,  in  ihcrciLrn  of 
Claiidinjt,  called  Porcius  Latro.  Thocaltuuniea 
invented  or  cxagserated  by  LenR>us,  and  prop, 
a^ntcd  in  tbe  scholiastic  theme  of  Porcius 
Latro,  liave  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc.  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Ani'^icnlam,  and  bv  PM-fV^sor 
Meisner^ of  Pra^e,  in  their  respective  accounta 
of  the  lilfe  of  SallnsL  His  character  ba^  le- 
fcivc'l  more  ju^^tice  from  the  prpfatorv  Memoir 
and  Notes  of  De  Brov^ps,  his  French  iransla- 
tor,  and  from  the  researches  of  Wielnnd  in 
n^rmanv.  The  fir^t  book  of  Sallti"it  was  the 
Conspiracy  of  Caliline.  There  exists,  however^ 
some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
position. The  general  opinion  is,  thai  it  was 
written  immediatelr  after  the  anfhor  went  ont 
of  office  a'^  tribn-,!'  "f  ilie  p<H)p1c,  llini  i-^,  in 
the  venr70:J:  and  the  composition  of  the  Ju- 
enrtkiru;  W%r,  as  well  as  ofhw  fi^eneral  history, 
arc  fixed  bv  Le  Clcrc  between  that  period  and 
his  appointment  to  the  praeturship  of  Nunti.lia. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  Sallust  form  two  ot"  the 
most  important  and  prominent  tonics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome.  The  periods,  indeed,  which  ht 
describes,  were  painful,  but  \hfv  vrorr  interc^t- 
inf.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations,  and 
civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  themtttnel  rai^ 
and  iniqnitv  of  imbittered  factions,  furious 
struggles  between  the  patrieians  and  plebcian.s, 
open  corruption  in  the  •^'^nafe,  venality  fn  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  rapine  in  the  pmrmres*. 
This  Slate  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  biv  S.^1- 
lust.  produced  the  conspiracy,  and  even  in  some 
degree  formed  the  character  of  Catiline:  bnt 
it  wt»s  the  oppressive  debts  of  fndlvidnsis,  the 
'"iTip'-r  of  ftvlln's  •soldiers,  and  (be  ab^nnr^e  of 
Pompev  with  his  army,  which  gave  n  possihil- 
itr.  and  even  prospect  of  snoce«  to  n  pint  which 
affect«'d  the  vital  eristenee  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  which,  nlihou?b  arrested  in  irsenu^ 
meneement,  was  on"  of  th<>«;«'  violent  shocks 
which  hasten  the  fnM  of  n  «!»a»e.  The  Historv 
of  the  Jusrurihine  War.  if  not  so  important  n 
menaein»r  to  the  vital  inff^rcKs  and  im-n'^  liatf 
.safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  extensive  field 
of  aetfon,  and  a  greater  theatre  of  war.  No 
priiKe,  except  MKhn'dates,  gave  m  nneh  tm- 
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{))i»yme&t  to  the  arms  of  ike  Romuii.  In  the 

cufcsi:  of  DO  war  in  which  ihey  had  ever  been 
engaj^ed,  not  even  Ihe  !>ecund  Carthagi|dan, 
were  ihe  people  more  desponding,  and  in  aooe 
were  they  more  ehtted  wttb  vlitnait  enceeii. 

^^olhing  can  be  mure  interesting  than  the  ac- 
count of  the  vicussitudeb  ul  this  conie.si.  The 
endtess  resources  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
Ju^nba — bis  levity,  his  fickle,  faiihl.'s.>  dispo- 
sitjoQ,  contrasted  with  the  perseverance  and 
prudence  of  the  Rxiinaa  commander,  Meiellus. 
arc  aU  described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid 
■ad  pictaresque.  In  genernl,  Sallust's  painimg 
of  character  is  so  strong,  that  we  almu.si  luresee 
1k>w  each  individual  will  conduct  huo^ii  m 
Ike  aitiMiHon  in  which  he  is  placed.  Tacitus 
attributes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  policy — to 
refined,  and  sometimes  imagmary  views ;  but 
flattuBt,  mora  correctly,  discoim  their  chief 
icings  in  the  pasuonsand  dispceiiions  of  indi> 
viduals.  Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
and  the  Jugurihine  War,  which  have  been  pre- 
kcnred  eotirei  and  £rom  which  oar  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  Ballast  most  be  ehicfljr  formed,  he 
was  author  of  a  civil  and  military  history  of  the 
republic,  in  five  books,  eniilled,  HisUtria  rerum 
in  Rtjmblica  Jiomana  Gtsiarum.  This  work, 
inscribed  to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
commander  of  that  name,  was  the  mature  fruit 
of  the  genius  of  Sallust,  having  been  the  last 
history  be  composed.  It  included,  praperijr 
speakmgr,  only  a  period  of  thirteeii  veara— 
extending  from  the  resignation  of  the  dictator- 
ship by  Sylla,  till  the  promulgation  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  by  whicn  Pompey  was  invested 
with  authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had 
relinquished,  and  obtained,  with  unlimited 
power  in  the  East,  the  command  of  the  army 

'  destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This  pe- 
riod, though  short,  comprehends  some  of  the 
■Mit  interesting  and  luminous  points  which 
appear  in  the  Roman  Annals.  During  this  in- 
terval, and  almost  at  the  tame  moment,  the 
republic  wa«;  attnf'ked  in  the  East  by  the  most 
powerful  and  enterprising  of  the  monarcbs  with 
whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  the  West,  by 
one  of  the  mos^  skilful  of  its  own  generals; 
and  in  the  boson)  of  Italy,  by  it.s  gladiators  and 
slaves.  This  work  also  was  introduced  by  two 
dfawon race  the  one  preseotiag  a  picture  of  the 

•ftovemment  and  mannerRoftne  Romans,  from 
the  ori^rin  of  their  ritv  111  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  want,  the  other  containing  a  general 
view  of  Ihe  dlswDsions  of  Marius  ana  Sylla ; 
so  that  the  whole  Ixiok  mav  he  considered  as 
connecting  the  termmation  of  the  Jugurthine 
war  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
raey.  The  loss  of  this  valuable  production  is 
the  more  to  be  resrretted,  as  all  the  accoonts  of 
Romnn  historv  which  have  been  written,  arc 
defective  daring  the  interesting  period  it  com- 
prehended. Nearly  TOO  fWigmenta  belonging 
to  if  hnvr  been  amazed,  from  scholiasts  and 
gramma  rians,  by  De  Brosses,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Sallnst ;  but  they  are  m  shoit  and  nn- 

•  connected,  that  ihey  mer-'lv  ser^-e  a-«:  land- 
marks, from  which  we  mav  ennicrture  what 
subjects  were  treated  of,  and  what  events  were 
recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  d«»gree  entire,  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters.  Pomponins  L.t-| 
as  discovered  ihb  orations  in  a  MS.  of  the! 


Yatkaa,  coPialaiBg  a  coUecium  of  qieechci 
from  Roman  history.   The  first  is  an  oration 

nronounced  agaiui^i  Sylla  by  the  turbulent 
Marcus  Maxiiim  LeptduB}  who  (as  is  well 
known)  being  desiroiit,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time  cou»uI, 
excited,  for  that  purpose,  a  civU  war,  and  reo- 
dered  bbBself  master  of  a  great  pan  of  Italy. 
The  second  oration,  which  is  that  of  Lucius 
Pbilippus,  is  ail  invective  agaui.>i  the  ir<.aM>u- 
able  attempt  of  Lepidus,  and  was  calculated  lu 
rouse  the  people  iroro  the  apathy  wuh  which 
they  beheld  proeeedingt  thai  were  likdy  to 
terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ern menL  The  third  harangue  was  delivered 
by  the  triboae  Lieiaiiit;  it  waa  an  eflbrt  of 
that  demagogue  to  depress  the  patrician  and 
raise  the  tribuniiial  power,  for  which  purpose 
he  alternately  flatters  the  people  and  revileaiho 
senate.  The  oration  of  Marcai  Cotta  is  on- 
qoestionsbly  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to  the 
jieople,  during  the  period  of  his  consulship,  in 
order  to  calm  their  minds,  and  allay  their  re* 
srameBt  at  the  bad  anceeas  of  pnUie  a&iit, 
which,  without  any  blame  on  his  part,  had  late* 
ly,  in  many  respects,  been  conducted  to  an  tu- 
proqieroas  issue.  Of  the  two  letteia  which  are 
extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  very  strong  terms,  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  be 
commanded  in  Sfiaio  against  Seitorius;  the 
other  is  feigned  to  be  addressed  firom  Miihrida> 
tes  to  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  and  to  be  writ- 
ten when  the  a^rs  of  the  former  monarch 
were  proceeding  unsuccessfblly.  It  ezhoitt 
him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  and 
power  of  araurocnt,  to  join  him  in  an  alliance 
against  the  Romans:  for  this  pnrpoee,  it  placet 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  that  onpriacipled  po- 
licy, and  ambitious  desire  of  universal  empire 
— all  which  could  not,  without  this  device  of  an 
imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  have  been  so  well 
ttiited  by  a  national  historian.  It  condndcs 

with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  ibe 
Parihians  would  incur  from  the  htjsiiiny  of  the 
Romans,  should  they  succeed  in  finally  snbjo- 
gatinfr  Pontus  and  Armenia.  The  only  other 
fragment,  of  any  lenijih,  is  the  description  of  s 
s])lendid  entertainment  given  to  Metellus  on 
his  mom,after  a  year's  absence,  to  his  goveni- 
ment  of  Farther  Spain.  Tt  apnea  rs,  from  several 
other  fragments  that  Snlhist  had  intro«Uiced,  on 
occasion  of  the  Mifhridatic  war,  a  geographical 
account  of  the  shores  and  eoimtries  boroering 
on  theEuxinc,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  enters 
into  a  topographical  description  of  Africa  in 
his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  This  part 
of  his  work  has  been  much  applauded  bry 
ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  liveliness; 
and  is  frequently  referred  to.  as  thehighea  au- 
thority, by  Sirabo,  Pompooius  Mela,  and  other 
geographen.  Besldee  hb  hisiorieel  worlm, 
there  exist  two  political  disronrses.  roncrrning 
the  administration  of  the  eovernmont,  in  the 
form  of  letters  to  Jnlias  Caesar,  whicfa  have 
generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  grounds 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Salhist.  The  best 
editions  of  Sallust  are  those  of  Anthnn.  New- 
York,  1836 ;  of  Hayerkamp,  S  vols.  4to.  A  mitt. 
1749 ;  and  of  Edinburgh,  ISmo.  VKB.  Quintil. 
10, c.  \.—Surt.  de  Gram,  in  C^f.—MHrH'il  1 1, 

ep.  191.  IL  A  nqphew  of  the  histoiiau  by 
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vliom  he  was  •ScpteL  He  fnitated  the  mod-  r 

eration  of  Maecenas,  and  remained  satisfied  ' 
with  the  dignity  ol  a  Roman  knight,  when  he 
cotild  have  made  himself  powerful  by  the  fa- ' 
TOOTS  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias.  He  vas  very 
•flfeminate  and  laxnrioas.  Horace  dedicated 

2.  od.  2,  to  him.    Tacit.  Ann.  1.— P/tii.  ^.  

III.  Secundus  Prumoius,  a  native  of  Oaul,  very 
intinoAte  with  the  emperor  Julian.  He  is  re- 
markable for  his  integrity  and  the  soundness  of 
his  counsels.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of  Gkiul. 

There  is  also  another  Sallust,  called  Se- 
Mmrfiu,  whom  some  have  improperly  confound- 
ed with  Promoius.  Secundus  was  abo  one  of 
Julian's  favourites,  and  was  made  by  him  pre- 
fect of  the  Easu  He  conciliated  the  good  graces 
of  the  Romans  the  puritr  ot  his  monils,  his 
fondnes.s  for  discipline,  ancl  his  religions  prin- 
ciples. Al\er  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jovian, 
he  was  universally  named  by  the  officers  of  the 
Rooan  empire  to  succeed  to  the  imperial 
throne;  but  he  refused  this  great  though  dan- 
gerous honour,  and  pleaded  infirmities  of  body 
and  old  age.  The  Romans  wished  upon  this 
to  invest  his  son  with  the  imperial  purple,  but 
Secundus  oppr>^<-d  it,  and  observed  tbal  be  was 
too  young  lo  support  the  dignity. 

SAijONtifA,  a  celebrated  matron,  who  married 
the  emperor  Gallienus.and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  to  her 
clemency,  mildness  and  benevolence,  Rome  was 
ittdebcedsome  rime  for  herpeaceand  prosperity. 

She  acc.>mpnnird  lirr  liiislirxnd  in  sdme  of  his 
expeditions,  and  ofieii  called  bim  away  from 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  to  make  war  against 
the  ♦•nf'mic><  of  Rome.  She  was  put  to  death 
bv  the  h.iniis  ol  the  conspirators,  who  also  as- 
sassinated her  husband  and  family  about  the 
year  268  of  the  Christian  era. 

SalosI NOT,  T.  a  son  of  A^nin^  Pollio.  He 
received  his  name  from  the  fcmcinest  of  Sa- 
lona,  by  his  father.  Some  suppose  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  Virgil's  fourth  eciogne,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  trulden  a!»e  h  so  warmly  and 
beaiuilully  anticipated.  II.  P  Linnius  Cor- 
nelius, a  son  of  Gallienu'!,  by  Salonina,  sent  into 
Gaul,  there  to  be  taught  the  art  of  war.  !Ie 
remained  there  some  time,  till  the  nwirper 
Posihumius  aro-e  and  proclninvd  hiTn'<«'1f  ern- 

Esror.  Saloninus  was  upon  this  delivered  up  lo 
i<  enemy,  and  pat  to  death  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  ag**. 

Sat.viav,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  5th  centu- 
rv.  of  w  hose  works  the  best  edition  is  the  ISmo. 
■  Paris,  \m. 

Sai.vhts,  a  flute-player  saluted  king  by  the 
rphfliinns  slaves  of  Sicily  in  the  age  of  Marius. 
He  maintained  for  some  time  war  against  the 

BaMhIits.    rid.  Part  I. 

Sanchohiathon,  a  Phoenician  historian,  bom 
a»  Berytus,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre. 
He  flourished  a  few  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  and  wrote,  in  the  language  of  his  country,  j 
a  hi^lorv  in  nine  books,  in  which  he  amply 
fettled  of  the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Phe- 
Btcitt  and  the  neighSoaring  places.  It  was 
CMtr.pilpd  from  the  various  records  found  in 
CI  ies,  and  the  annals  which  were  usually  kept 
In  the  temples  of  the  gods  aroonsj  the  anc  ients. 
This  history  was  (faa^ited  into  Qfcekby  Philo, 


a  natbe  of  Bvblns,  who  lived  in  the  rtSga  ol 

the  emperor  Adrian.  Some  few  fragments  ut 
this  Greek  translation  are  extant.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  them  to  be  spurious,  while  others 
contend  liuu  they  are  true  and  autheniic. 

SAWDROooTTDa,  an  Indian  of  a  mean  orighi 
His  impertinence  lo  Alexander  was  the  begin  - 
ning of  his  greatness;  the  conqueror  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  Sandraeottus  fled  away,  and  at 
last  dropped  down  overwhelmed  with  fatigue. 
As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  came  to  him 
and  gently  licked  the  sweat  from  his  face.  This 
uncomnAm  tameness  of  the  animal  appeared  an- 
pematural  to  SandrocoUns,  and  raised  his  ain> 
oition.  He  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  and  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  made  himself  ma^ 
ter  of  a  part  of  the  eomitry  whieh  was  in  the 
hands  of  Seleuco.s.   Justin.  15,  c.  4. 

Sannyhion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athen.s.  He 
composed  many  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  vhidi 
was  called  lo,  and  another  Danae.  Athens.  9. 

Sapor,  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Artaxerxes  about  the  238th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  Ifaturally  fierce  and  ambiiious, 
Sapor  wished  to  incran)  his  paternal  domin* 
ions  by  conquest ;  and  as  the  indolence  of  the 
emperor.-?  of  Rome  seemed  favourable  lo  his 
views,  he  laid  ^  aste  the  provinces  of  Mesopo> 
lamia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia;  and  he  mi»ht  have 
become  master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odenatus  had 
not  stopped  his  progress.  If  Gordian  attempted 
to  repel  him.  his  eflbrts  were  weak,  and  Philip^ 
who  aneeeeoed  him  on  the  imperfa!  throne, 
bought  the  pence  of  Sapor  with  money.  Va- 
lerian, who  was  afterwards  invested  with  the 
purple,  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch, 
nut  ne  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ode- 
natus no  sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  emperor 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  he 
attemptea  to  release  him  by  force  of  arms.  The 
forcesof  Persia  were  cot  to  pieces,  the  wive; 
and  the  treasures  of  tlie  monarch  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
tra;e<l,  with  little  opposition,  into  the  \'<'rv  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  afler  defcii, 
was  a.ssas-snated  by  his  jinbjects,  A.  1).  27.3, 
after  a  reign  of  .32  vears.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  called  Hormisdas.  MtretUin,  die. 

 The  in  of  that  name  succeeded  his  flither 

n(irmi^da.<5  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  Tie  was 
as  great  as  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  hy  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Romany 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  and  to 
add  the  provinces  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates 
to  his  empire.  His  victories  alarmed  ine  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Julian  would  have  fwrhaps 
seized  him  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  if 
he  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian, 
who  succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor ; 
bat  the  monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatiga- 
ble, renewed  hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  nii'l 
defeated  the  emperor  Valens.  Sapor  died  A. 
D.  30R,  aOer  a  reign  of  70  y«irs,  m  which  hi* 
had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune.  He  wa< 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  hv 
Snpor  the  tliird,a  prinre  whodied  after  a  rei^ra 
of  five  years,  A.  D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Thco  l.w 
sins  the  Great.  Bfore^tn.  Ac. 

S^rruo.  or  Sapuo,  celehrated  for  her  bcantv, 
her  poetical  talents,  and  her  amorous  dispa»i- 
tinn,  was  born  in  the  island  of  L'*sb.«,  alv-nt 
600  years  before  Christ.  Her  father*^  name. 
S3I 
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accord  ingto  HeroJoias,  wasScamnndronymiK, 
or,  accurdiug  lu  uihe»,  Symuu,  qs  Seinu^  or 
Eoirchosi,  and  her  inotlier's  name  wan  Cleb. 

She  conccivcfl  such  a  passion  lor  Phnon,  a 
youth  ol  Muyleiie,  lhai  upuii  iu^  reiusal  lo  ; 
gratify  her  desires,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
sea  from  mount  Leucas.  She  had  cosnpoiied 
niiif  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams, 
elegic'S,  vVc.  t>l  all  tliese  compositions  notliin;^ 
now  remains  but  two  fragments.  Uer  com- 
positions were  all  extant  in  the  ace  of  Horaee. 
The  Les'jifins  were  so  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
Sappho,  that  after  ker  death  they  paid  her 
divine  honours,  and  raised  her  temples  and 
altars,  and  stamped  their  money  with  her 
image.  The  Sapphic  verse  has  been  called 
after  her  name.  Ovid.  Heroid.  15.  Trisf.  'J  v. 
aiSb.—UoraL  2.  CM.  n.^aerodH.  2,  c.  135.— 
SM.  6.  S^h.  3,  r.  m.-^MUn.  V.  H.  19,  c. 

Sardanapai.us  the40ih  and  last  kin?  of  As* 
•]rria,  celebrated  for  his  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness. His  ell'eminacy  irritated  his  officers; 
Bolesis  and  Ar5>aces  conspired  ajrainst  liim, 
and  collectcil  a  numerous  force  to  dethrone 
him.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  sue- 
cesiive  battles,  bnt  at  last  Snrdanapalns  was 
beaten  and  be,siegetl  in  the  cityofVinns  for 
two  years.  When  he  despaired  of  success,  lie 
bnmcd  himself  in  his  palaee,  with  hln  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  trea<;ures ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
^pirators.  This  famous  event  happened  B.  C. 
mO,  accurdine  to  Eusebius;  thoagh  JoMin  and 
others,  with  wsa  probahility,  place  it  80  years 
earlier.  Sardanapalus  was  made  a  goil  after 
death.  Herodot,  2,  c.  VM.—Uiod.  %—Strab. 
Yt—Cic.  n\sr..  5,c.  35. 

Sarpekov.    Vid.  Part  TIT. 

Satcrvaj.ia,  festivals  in  linnoiir  of  Saturn  ; 
celebrated  the  Ifith  or  the  ITth,  or,  according  to 
•  others,  the  ISlb  of  December.  Some  sunpose 
t,hnt  the  SnmmBlia  were  first  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  r->;.:n  Tullns  Hovtilitis,  nflcr  n  victury 
obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  sup- 
port thai  Janos  first  instituted  them  in  gratitude 
tj  Salnrn.  from  whom  he  )iad  learned  agricul- 
ture. Others  suppose  thai  they  were  first  cele- 
bmted  in  the  year  of  Rome  257,  after  a  victory 
o!Haincd  over  the  Latins  bjJT  the  dictator  of 
Po4hnniins.  The  Saturnalia  were  originally 
^•t  lt'lMniril  'tiilv  for  one  day,  but  afterwnrds  the 
.« ilcmnity  <  ontinxied  for  3,  4,  5,  and  at  last  for 
t  dav>.  The  celebration  was  remarkable  for 
th'' liberiv  which  nniversally  prevailed.  The 
slaves  vvt-re  pcrmitied  tn  ridicule  their  masters, 
«nd  to  speak  with  fr<  (  dom  upon  eveiy  tubject. 
it  wxs  usual  for  friends  to  make  presents  one 
to  another.  In  the  sacrifices  the  priests  made 
t'^t'ir  iiiu  i  I'lL's  with  their  hcn-ls  unrovorcd,  a 
custom  whjwh  was  never  observed  at  other 
festivals.  Sewee.  ep,  \%.—Cato.  de  R.  R.  57,— 
Svftfn.  i't  Vcsp.  ID. — Cic.ad  AHie.  .1,  ej>.  20. 

SATURNiNt.s.  (P.  Sempronius,^  I.  a  ^eiieral  of 
Valerian,  proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  his 
troops.  His  integrity,  his  complai'yince  and 
iflabiliiy,  had  gained  him  the  nflection  of  the 
p<*op1e  ;  but  his  fondnp';«;  of  anrirnt  discipline 
provoked  hi.s  soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered 

him  in  the  43d  year  of  hfs  ajpe,  A.  1>.  fK8.  

II.  Sextins  Junuis,  a  Ganl,  intimate  with  Aure- 
lian.  The  emperor  esteemed  him  greatly,  not 


only  for  his  private  virtues,  but  fur  his  abilitin 
as  a  general.  He  was  saluted  emperor  at  Aicz- 
andria,  and  compelled  by  the  elamoroas  amy 
to  accept  of  the  pu  rple.  Probus,  who  was  then 
emperor,  marched  his  forces  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  m  Apainea,  where  he  dtf^lroye«i 
himself  when  unaDle  to  make  head  agaiost  ius 
powerful  adversary.  III.  Apouleius,  a  tri- 
bune ot'lhe  people,  who  rai>ed  a  si'diiion  aiRi.ir  •t', 
intimidatea  the  senate,  and  tyranntsed  tor  three 
years.  BCeeCing  at  last  with  opposition,  he  &eis« 
ed  the  capitol,  but  bcinjj  induced  by  the  hopes 
of  a  recouciliaiioQ  lu  trust  himsell'  amidst  the 
people,  he  was  suddenly  ton  to  meees.  His 
sedition  has  received  the  name  of  Appideimta 

in  the  Roman  annals.   Flor.  IV.  Lncitis, 

a  seditious  tribune,  w  ho  .supported  the  oppre.^- 
sion  of  Marius.  He  was  ai  last  put  to  death 
on  aceonnt  of  bts  tomoltnoos  disposition.  Ph^. 

in  Mario. — Fhr.  5.  c.  16.  V.  Pompci't*?,  a 

writer  m  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wa^  grcailv 
esteemed  by  Pliny,  who  ^lealtt  of  him  witii 
great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an  hLsiorian, 
a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  consulttd 
the  opinion  of  Satarninns  before  he  pablisiied 
his  composiiiona. 

SATf  Rtni,  T.  a  Rhodian,  sent  by  his  country- 
men  to  Rome,  when  Etnnenes  had  accused  some 
of  the  allies  of  intentions  to  favour  the  interest 

of  Macedonia  agaiast  the  republic.  II.  A 

peripatetic   philo'tophcr  and   historian,   u-)  o 

flourished  B.C.  HS.  III.  A  lyram  oi  Iltra- 

clea,  346  B.  C.  IV.  An  architect  who,  lo- 

f ether  with  Pctus,  is  said  to  have  planned  and 
nilt  the  relebrated  tomb  which  Artemisia  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Maiisolns,  and  which 
became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
honour  of  erecting  it  is  ascribed  to  others, 
SAx6Nra,  Vid.  Part  I. 
ScANTi!,i,A,  the  wife  of  Didias  Julianu.'s,  It 
was  by  her  advice  that  her  husband  botighi  the 
empire  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the  death 
of  Pert!  nax. 

ScAPi'i.A,  a  native  of  Corduba,  who  dt-fcn  ic\I 
the  town  against  Caesar,  after  the  baule  of 
Mnnda.  When  he  saw  that  all  his  efibris  were 
uyel  •  irainst  the  Roman  general,  he  destroyed 
himself.    C<is.  Bell.  H.  33. 

ScATiNiA  Lex  de  jmdicitia,  by  C.  Scaiinias 
Aricinus,  the  tribune,  was  enacted  against  such 
a.s  prostituted  themselves  to  any  unnatural  ser- 
vice. The  penalty  was  orii(inallv  a  fine,  bnt 
it  was  oiler  wards  made  a  capital  crime  noder 
AugasttHi;  It  is  sometimes  called  Staniimim^ 
from  a  certain  SeanlmiHf  apOD  whom  it  tm 
fir.si  executed. 

ScACRtTs,  I.(M.  .Smilios,^  a  Roman  etmul, 
who  distinguished  himself  oy  his  elot^oence  at 
the  bar,  and  by  his  succesisps  in  Spam  in  the 
capncity  of  commnnder.  TTi  'v  as  sent  apiinst 
Jugurtha,  and  some  lime  atler  aocosed  of  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Nnmidiaii 
prince.  Scntiru'?  conquered  the  Li?nrians,  and 
in  his  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian  bridge 
at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the  road,  which 
from  him  was  called  the  iEmilian.  He  was 
originally  very  poor.  He  wrote  si>me  book^ 
and  among  these  n  hi-^irirv  of  liisr.vyn  life,  all 
now  lost.  His  son  of  the  sauie  name,  made 
himwif  known  bv  the  hirae  theatre  he  hnilr 
during  his  edllcship.  Scanrtis  nmrricd  !\Iijrcia. 
Cie.  in  Bntt. —  Val.  Max.  4,  c.  4. — Pfin.  34,  c 
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7.  L  86.C.  8.  U.  A  Roman  of  consalar  dig- 
nity.  Vrhen  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 

of  ocaiirus  behaved  with  great  cowardice  iijion 
which  the  father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to 
•lipear  anin  in  the  field  of  bnttle.  The  se- 
reriiy  of  this  command  renderedyoung  Scaurus 
melancholy,  and  he  plunged  a  sword  into  his 
OVn  heart,  lo  free  himself  from  fiuther  igno> 

niiny.  III.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  consul  taken 

prisoner  by  rhc  Gauls.  He  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death  because  he  told  the  king  of  the  enemy 
not' to  cross  the  Alps  to  invade  Italy,  which  was 
anitrersally  deemed  imeonqiieraUe.— — I V.  M. 
JEmilins,  a  man  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  Livia,  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  an  eloauent  orator,  but  very  lascivious 

and  debauched  in  his  morals.  V.  Teren- 

tius,  a  Latin  grammarian.  He  had  been  precep- 
tor to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A.  Gellius.  11,  c.  15. 

SdPilAB,  a  name  applied  lo  the  two  Scipios, 
who  obtained  the  mtmme  ot  Afriemmu,  from 
the  conquesi  of  Carthage.    Virg.  jEn.  v.  8^13. 

Sano,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  who  ob- 
tnfaied  the  greatest  honours  in  the  repablic. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  scipio, 
which  signifies  n  slick,  because  one  of  the  fami- 
ly bad  conducted  his  blind  father,  and  had  been 
to  him  as  a  stick.  The  Scipios  were  a  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family.  The  most  illu.strious 
were— I.  P.  Corn,  a  man  made  master  of  horse 

by  Camillas,  Slc.  II.  A  Roman  dictator. 

—-III.  L.  Cornel,  a  consal,  A.  V.  C.  464, 
who  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Volaferrn. 

—IV.  Another  con55ul,  A.  U.  C.  493.  V. 

Co.  surnnm*  d  Asina,  wn.« consul  A.  U.  C.492. 
and  19S.  He  was  conquered  in  hi.5  first  consul- 
ship in  a  naval  battle,  and  lest  17  ships.  The 
foUowitifif  year  he  took  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Canhuinian  general,  in 
Sardinia.  He  also  took  900  of  me  enemr's 
ship*,  and  the  cityof  Panormnm  in  Sicily.  He 

was  father  lo  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio.  

VI.  Publios,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Panic  war,  wa.s  sent  with  an  army  to  Spain  to 
oppose  Annibal  ;  hut  when  he  heard  that  his 
enemy  hail  passed  over  into  Italy,  he  attempted, 
by  his  quicK  marches  and  secret  evolutions,  to 
stop  his  progriw.  He  was  conquered  by  An- 
nibal npnr  ihc  Ticinus,  where  his  son  saved  his 
life.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where  he 
obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conn- 
try.  His  brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme 
command  with  him,  bat  their  great  confidence 
proved  their  rain.  They  separated  their  armies, 
and  «Kin  aAer  Pnblio!*  wa.<  fnriously  ntiacketl 
bv  the  tW(>  Asdrnbals  and  Mago,  wh  >  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies.  The  forces 
of  Pabltn^  were  too  few  to  resist  with  nmtfts 
the  thrr'P'  Carthaginian  ^--nerals.  Tho  Rrv. 
mans  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  commander 
was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  sooner  had 
the  enemy  obtained  this  victory  ihnn  they  im- 
mediatelv  marched  to  me''t  CnensSeipio,  whom 
the  revi''^  ofr?n.nOO  fpltibnrians  hir?  wfnlconfd 
and  alarmed.  The  general,  who  was  alreadv 
apprized  <^hts  Kmther's  death,  secured  an  emi- 
nence, where  he  was  soon  surrounded  on  all 
aides.  After  desperate  acts  of  valotir  he  was 
pA  among  the  slain,  or,  according  to  some,  he 
ff-d  into  a  tower,  wh^^rehe  was  burnt  with  sn-ne 
of  his  friends  bv  the  rictorioas  eneinv.  Lip. 
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31,  iLC.—Polyb.  A.—Flor.  2,  c.  fi,  Sic.—KiUrop. 

3,  c.  8,  &c.  VII.  Publius  Cornelius,  sui- 

natned  Africanus,  was  son  of  Publius  Sfipio, 
who  was  killed  in  Spain.  He  first  distinguish* 
ed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinns,  where  be 
saved  his  father's  life  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
valour  and  boldness.  The  battle  of  Caooai 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  amn,  ii^ 
stead  of  disheartening  Scipio,  raised  his  tS 
peciations,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  tliai  some 
of  his  dest>erate  countrymen  wished  to  abandMt 
Italy,  and  to  fly  (torn  the  insolence  of  the  con* 
oueror,  than  with  .^word  in  hand  he  oblised 
tnem  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to 
put  to  immediate  death  the  lirst  man  who  at- 
tempted to  retire  flrora  his  country.  In  hb  ilat 
year  Scipio  was  made  an  edile,  an  honourable 
office,  which  wasncvcrgiven  but  tosuchas  had 
reached  their  27th  year.  Some  time  alter,  the 
Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  thot 
the  commanders  of  their  forces  in  Spain,  Potv 
lius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  had  been  shui.r'iEcrcd, 
and  immediately  young  Scipio  M-as  appointed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  him 
uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of 
the  republic.  It  was  soon  known  how  able  he 
was  to  he  at  the  head  of  an  *rmy ;  the  various 
nations  of  Spain  were  conqnerra,  and  in  four 
years  the  Carthaginians  were  banished  from 
that  purl  of  the  continent,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince became  tributary  to  Rome ;  new  Carthage 
submitted  fai  one  day,  and  in  a  nottle  54,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
these  signal  victories'^,  Scipio  was  recalled  to 
Rome,  which  still  trembled  at  the  contkroal 
alarms  of  Annibal,  who  was  at  their  giUes. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Carthasrinians  in  Spain 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proper  general  to  en- 
coanter*Annibal  in  Italy ;  but  Scipio  oppoaed 
the  meaanvee  which  his  countrymen  widSed  to 
pursue,  and  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  if 
Annibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  must  be  con- 
quered in  Africa.  These  Ixdd  measures  wero 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the 
eloquence,  age,  and  experience  of  the  great 
Fabius,  and  Scipio  was  empowered  to  conduct 
the  war  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  With  tW 
dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  fiir  CAnrthage. 
Success  attended  his  arms,  his  conquests  were 
here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain;  the  Carthaginian 
armies  were  routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty 
Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and 
his  troops  totally  defeated.  These  repeated 
losses  alarmed  Carthatre;  Annibal,  who  was 
victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  instmtir 
reeslled  to  defbnd  thewnlTs  of  hw  eomtrf ,  aM 
the  two  frroaicf  crenerals  of  the  atje  met  each 
other  in  the  field.  This  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  near  Zama.  Abcut  fl(^,000  Carthagi* 
nians  were  slain,  an-!  the  same  number  made 
prisoners  of  war.  B.  C.  SK.  Only  "JOOof  the 
Romans  were  killed.  The  battle  was  decisive, 
the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  which  Scipio 
granted  on  the  moKt  serere  and  humiliating 
terms.  The  ronqncrnr.  af>rr  this  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  moKt 
unbounded  applause,  honovredwith  a  triumph, 
and  diirnified  with  rhe  appellation  of  Af'-jmnus. 
He  oflendeil  the  populace,  however,  in  wishing 
to  distinguish  the  senators  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  at  the  public  exhibitions;  and  when  ha 
canrasncd  for  the  consulship  tat  two  of  Ilia 
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iHeikdii  be  h«d(he  VMMti/katioo  lofce  bis  »fh 
plicatios  slighted.  He  retired  from  Rome,  im> 

ion'^er  u>  Ik-  .'.jiectator  of  the  ingrstiiade  of 
hi&  cuiiouyineo ;  and  id  ihe  capactiy  ot  licu- 
leoant  he  accompanied  his  brother  against  An- 
liochus,  kiosrot  Syria.  la  this  expediUon  his 
arin^  were  attended  wiiii  UMiai  Micce>s,  and 
the  AMaiic  tnunarch  submiltc d  tu  the  coaditions 
wkioh  ib«  cooqiwroni  Uictsted.  At  bv  return 
10  Rome,  Afrieanns  fooad  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  unabate^l.  Caio,  his  invftcrate 
rival,  raiited  seditions  against  him  aod  the  Pe- 
Iflii,  two  triboocs  of  the  people,  accused  the 
WBQMeror  of  Aniiilvil  of  fxioriion  in  the  prov- 
bices of  Asia,  and  ut  hvmg  in  an  indolent  and 
lazuriottsiiMBBer.  Scipio  condescended  to  an- 
swer to  lh«  •oeosatioo  of  t^ts  calumniatorK ;  the 
first  dmf  was  spent  in  bearing  the  different 
charges,  but  «-hcn  he  a^in  appeared  on  ihe 
second  dav  of  bis  trial,  the  accused  mterrupc- 
«d  bis  judges,  and  exclaimed,  TVaiimcs  *md 
/fU^if^ili^rris,  <»rt  Ikis  dny,  this  very  dajf,  did 
i  conauer  AmndMUnndtke  CartAaginiaiu  :com«, 
4Jteref0n^  wttisM,  Rrwumx lelusgBioiJu  capi- 
iU,  mnd  Ikert  nttun  pur  (Aamks  U>  the  mmorUil 
gods  f&r  43k  tidaries  which  have  aUendtd  0ur 
4»rms.  These  words  had  the  dcj^ircd  t  ffoct ,  all 
the  assembljr  followed  Scipio,  and  the  tribunes 
wen  IcA  alone  in  the  seat  oT  judgraent.  Yet 
vheo  this  meratjrablc  day  was  post,  Africanus 
WUiXiMrd  lime  somnioned  to  appear;  but  he 
lindfeiind  to  his  oomtiy-luniae  at  Litem  um. 
The  aeensation,  however,  wa<i  stopped  when 
one  of  the  tribune,  formerly  distinguished  for 
Jus  malevolence  against  Sci^no,  rose  to  defend 
bun,  and  dedsted  in  the  asseinblr,  that  it  re- 
teted  the  highest  disgrace  on  iIm  soman  peo- 
ple thai  the  conqneror  of  Annibal  sbouki  be 
CSMed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  dtsapeointed 
AiDbilioB.  Some  time  after,  Sdpio  died  in  the 
place  of  retreat,  aKiwt  1R4  years  before 
Christ,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ;  and  so 
;great  an  aversion  d'tA  he  express,  as  he  expired, 
ibr  die  depniTity  of  the  R<»na&s  and  the  ia- 
mtitnde  or  dwir  senators,  that  he  ordered  his 
■Bones  not  to  be  ronvcvt-d  to  Rome.  Th^v  were 
•accordingly  inhiunait  d  at  Lilemum,  where  his 
wife  Emilia,  the  daughterof  PnnHis  JStnilius, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Canna?,  raised  a  man- 
•soleum  on  his  tomb,  and  placed  upon  it  l»is 
statue,  with  that  of  the  poet  Eooitis.  who  had 
iwen  Ihe  compaoian  of  hispeMe  and  of  his  re. 
tiremeat.  Scipio  was  itmbed  daring  his  life- 
time of  the  honours  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
<conaueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not  forgotten  when 
dead.  The  Romans  viewed  his  ehanieter  with 
re^'erenre;  with  raptures  ihrk'  read  of  his  war- 
like actions,  and  Africanus  was  regarded  in  the 
ihUowing  age  as  a  pattern  of  virtue,  of  inno- 
iCenee, courage,  and  liberality.  As  a  peneral.  rh** 
ftme  and  the  greatness  of  his  eonqncsis  explain 
his  rh-ir-i'-ter;  and  indeed  we  hear  that  Annihnl 
declared  himself  inferior  to  no  general  that  ever 
lived  except  Alexander  the  Ghvat,  and  Pyrrhw 
kin?  of  Epims ;  and  when  Scipio  askei  him 
what  rank  he  wonld  claim  if  he  bad  conquered 
hiin.  ihr  Carthaginian  general  answereo,  If  J 
kadcmufuered  tfou,  Scipin.  t  irmttd  cnU  miisrlf 
STfoi^  than  thi  eonqurror  of  Darius  atut  Ihe  ally 
pf  Ihf  Tiifntines.  As  an'  instance  of  Scipio's 
continence,  ancient  authors  have  recorded  that 
fce  artnsd  laase  a  beaatiftil  prineess  that  had 


iaUen  into  his  haadt  afier  the  taking  of  r^ew 
Cs^bage;  and  thai  he  UM  only  restored  her  ia- 

violate  to  her  parents,  but  also  added  immense 
pieseols  for  the  person  to  whom  she  wa>  betroth- 
ed. It  was  to  the  aitfol  complaisance  of  A  I'nca- 
nus  that  the  Romans  owed  their  alliance  with 
Masmissa,  king  of  Numidia,  and  also  that  with 
King  Syphax.  The  fncndsliu»  of  St  i- :i  >  ar.d 
Laelius  is  well  known.  J*oLjii.  G. — Plui . — fl^, 

%  c.  6.— Cfe.  m  BfmL  Ac-^Etiirpp.  II.  L». 

cms  Cornelius,  suniamed  Asiuticus,  accompa- 
nied his  brother  Africanus  in  his  expeditious  m 
SfNiin  and  Africa.  He  was  rewarded  with  the 
ccHisuIship,  A.  U.  C.  56"2,  for  his  services  lo'ie 
Mate,  and  he  wa<  empowered  to  attack  Anti^ 
chus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  decl3r?d  war 
a^iainst  the  Romans.  Luciu»  was  accomjmnicd 
in  this  campaign  by  his  hrather  AfrieaBtis ;  mad 
hy  his  own  valour,  and  the  adviro  of  the  COn> 
querots  of  Annibal,  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
haule  near  the  city  of  Sardis.  Peace  w  as  kc>o« 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Ar  ii«.htis. 
and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return  hunic,  uUaircd 
a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Asiaiious.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  eiy'oy  his  prosperiij. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanus,  turned  lus 
fury  against  Asiaticus,  and  the  i^vo  Petilii,  his 
devoted  favourites,  presented  a  petition  lu  the 
people,  in  which  they  praved  that  an  inauirj 
might  be  made  to  know  what  money  l:a  1  c-r a 
received  from  Aniiocbus  and  his  allies.  The 
pelititm  was  instantly  received,  and  Asiatieai 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  Terentius  Cti- 
leo,  who  M'as  on  this  occasion  created  prretor. 
The  judffe,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  tc  the 
family  oithe Sciptos, soon  found  Asiaiica<.  with 
his  two  lieomiants,  and  his  qmestor,  truilry  o( 
having  received,  the  fir^t  GOOO  jKiumK  u  eipbl 
of  gold  and  480  pounds  aeight  of  silver,  and  the 
others  nearly  an  equal  snm,  from  the  monnrck 
against  whom,  in  thename  of  the  Roman  pe<>rle, 
they  were  enjoined  to  make  war.  Irainctliau  ly 
they  were  condemned  to  pay  Inr^e  fines  ;  bm 
while  the  others  gave  security,  Sumo  declared 
that  he  had  accounted  to  the  pablie  for  all  the 
mon-ev  that  he  had  brnunht  from  A«=ja,  and 
therefore  that  he  was  innocent.  For  this  obKi- 
oacy  he  was  dragged  to  nrison,  but  his  coo«ia 
Nasica  pleaded  his  cause  oefore  the  people,  r^rd 
Ihe  praitor  instantly  ordered  the  gool-^  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  The 
sentence  was  executed,  but  the  effects  of  Scipio 
were  insufficient  to  pcy  the  fine,  and  it  wa«  the 
greatest  justifk'ation  of  his  inn'^rrri',  that 
whatever  was  found  in  his  bouse  bad  never  been 
in  the  possession  of  Antioelms  or  his  snbjeeih. 
This,  however,  diti  nor  totally  liberate  him.  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  reftised  to  arr epi 
the  offers  of  his  friends  and  of  his  clients.  Sr-me 
lime  aflcr  he  wtis  appoinle<l  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  EumenesandSek'iicus,  and  at  his 
return,  the  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  ^vcr-iy 
towards  him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  s'lch  tm- 
coromoQ  tlherelify,  that  AsHtticns  was  enabled 
to  celeb'atc  earner  in  honour  of  hi*:  virt.m-  over 
Antiochns,  for  ten  successive  dav«.  at  hi':  own 
expense.  We.  38,  c.  %6,8iC  —Fvirrn  4.—— 
TIT.  Nasica,  was  son  of  Cnf  Sripio  ar,d  caa^ 
in  to  Sripio  African uv  He  was  reftJ«ed  the 
consulship,  thouph  supported  hr  the  interest 
and  the  fame  of  the  eonq"er-Vr  of  AnnibaL 
Aflcrwards,  having  nbtainc^l  >u  he  C'Oqnerea 
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rhe  Boii,  ^ni  gained  a  triumph.  He  was  also 
succev-tul  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
in  Spain.  When  the  siatue  of  Cybele  was 
bmaght  to  Rome  from  Pbiyeia. the  Roman  MB* 
ate  dclej^ated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  the 
ino^t  reinnrkable  for  ihe  innooi-nce  of  his  life,  to 
TO  and  meet  the  goddess  in  the  harbour  of  Osiia. 
Nisica  was  the  abject  of  their  choice.  Be  dis- 
tinguished hirnself  bythe  active  part  he  took  in 
confuting  the  accusations  laid  agains't  the  two 
Scipioa,  AfticaDut  and  Aaialicns.  There  was 
also  another  oftheaame  name,  who  distinguish- 
ed bimi^lf  by  his  enmity  against  the  Gracchi, 
to  wliom  he  w^s  nearly  relate  !     Pnterc.  2,  c. 

1,  SLC—Fior.  8,  c.  15.--irf».  29,  c.  14.  Ac  

IV.  PtiU.  jBmilianas,  mb  of  Panhu,  the  con- 
q'lcror  of  Perseus,  was  adopted  h}'  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanu.s.  He  received  the  same  sur- 
name as  his  grandfiither,  and  wa.s  called  Afri- 
tanm  the  younger,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carilia^re.  ^milianns  first  appeared  in 
the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  legionary  tri- 
bnne  hi  the  Spanish  provineeit.  Re  pasMM  into 
Afrf^a  to  demand  a  reinforcement  from  Kin^ 
Masjni.s.sa,  the  ally  of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  the 
sportaior  of  a  lon«?  and  bloody  battle  which  was 
fulfill  lietween  that  monarch  and  the  Cirilinsri- 
Dians,and  which  »oon  produced  the  third  Punic 
war.  Some  time  aAer  .£miUanns  was  made 
edile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under 
the  ase  required  for  that  important  office.  The 
5nrnnmc  which  he  hnd  rcreiveil  from  his  prand- 
faiher  he  was  doomed  lawfully  to  claim  as  his 
own.  He wasempowered toflnish  Ihewar with 
C  irthasfe,  anfl  as  he  was  permitted  by  the  senate 
to  choose  his  colleague,  he  took  with  him  his 
friend  LtHus,  whose  father  of  the  same  name 
had  fcsrmerly  enjoyed  the<;onfidence  and  shared 
the  viciorics  of  the  ftrst  Africanus.  'i'hesieu'o 
of  Cartha»e  was  already  begun,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  were  not  coniinaed  with 
rijiO'ir.  Scipiolmd  no  wxMier  appeared  before 
the  walls  <if  the  enemy  than  every  rommunica- 
lion  with  the  land  was  cut  off;  and,  thit  they 
mi^ht  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  a  stii- 
p'vdons  mole  was  thrown  across  the  harbour 
with  impiense  labour  and  expense.  All  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank,  n^e,  or 
«ex,  employed  themselves  without  ce^^sation  to 
•iijr  another  harbour,  and  to  build  and  equip  ano- 
ther flee'.  In  a  short  fim<'.  in  <pile  of  the  vipil- 
ance  and  activity  of  iEmilianns,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed, 
and  .V)  fnllpys  suddenly  issnins:  under  sail. 
»eady  for  the  en^affemenL  This  unexpected 
fleet,  by  immediately  attacking  the  Roman 
.«hips^  misrhi  have  gained  the  victory,  but  the 
delay  of  the  Carthaijininns  proved  fatal  to  their 
p:\use.  nn<l  the  enemv  had  siifRrim'.  lime  to 
prcpire  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  possession 
of  A  small  eminence  in  the  harhoar,  and  by  his 
<nhseqnent  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
<ratos  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  streets,  where 
%^  made  his  wav  bv  fire  and  sword.  The  sur- 
rivner  of  ah  Mit  r»0,nno  men  was  followed  by  the 
rrdiicijon  of  the  citadel,  and  Ihe  total  submission 
of  Canhaare.  B.  C.  147.  The  captive  city  was 
on  fire,  and  though  Scipio  was  obliged  to 
demolish  its  very  walb  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Romans,  vet  he  wept  hiitcrlv  over  the  melan- 
choly and  tragical  scene ;  and  in  bewailing  the 


miseries  of  Carthage,  he  expressed  hi.s  fears  lesf 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  .some  future  age,  should 
exhibit  such  a  dreadful  conflagration.  The  re- 
tumof  ^milianus  lo  Rome  was  that  uf  another 
eonqoeror  of  Annibal;  and,  like  him,  he  wati  •> 
honoured  w  ith  a  magnifieent  triurnj>h,  atid  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Africanus.  was 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  lo 
finish  the  war  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto 
earned  on  without  success  against  I>Iumantia. 
The  fallof  Nuinnnlia  was  more  noble tiian  that 
of  ihe  capital  of  Africa,  and  the  conqueror  o( 
Carthage  obuiined  the  victory  c  nly  when  the  ene^ 
mies  had  been  consumed  by  famine  or  hy  self- 
destruction,  B.  C.  133.  From  his  conquests  in 
Spain,  JBmilianm  wasbonoared  with  a  second 
triumph,  and  with  the  surname  o{  Nwmantinus. 
Yet  his  popularity  was  short,  and,  by  telling  the 
people  that  the  murder  of  their  favourite,  his 
brother-in-law  Gracchu.s,  was  lawful,  Scipio 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes,  and 
was  received  with  hisses.  His  firmnes.s,  how- 
ever, silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  assembly, 
and  some  time  after  he  retired  fWmi  the  clam- 
otirs  of  Rome  to  Caieia,  where,  with  his  friend 
L.tUus,  be  passed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  inno- 
cent ftleasQfesand  arausemenlt.  Though  fond 
of  retirement  and  literary  ease,  yet  Scipio  often 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  stale.  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  aspirinp  to  the  dictator- 
ship, and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  a^nst 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Serapronian  taw, 
and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  This  active 
part  of  Scipio  was  seen  with  pleasure  by  tlw 
friends  of  the  republic,  and  not  onlv  the  senate, 
hut  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins,  and  neighbour- 
in?  states,  eondncted  their  Illustrious  friend 
and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  also  the 
universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be  quiet- 
ed by  the  ejection  of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be 
on  the  morrow  conferred  noon  him.  In  this, 
however,  the  expectations  or  Rome  were  frus- 
trated. Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  to  the 
astonishment  of  die  world ;  and  those  who  in- 
quired for  the  iianses  of  this  sudden  death  per- 
ceived violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded 
that  he  had  tx>en  strangled,  B.  C.  128.  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
waseommitted  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirins  Cai^ 
bo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulviiis  Flaccus,  who 
supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and  by  his  wife 
Sempronia,  who  is  charged  with  having  intro- 
duced the  murderers  into  his  room.  No  inqui- 
ries were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death ; 
Gracchus  wasthe  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the 
only  atonement  which  the  populace  made  for 
the  death  of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  flnneral. 
and  to  *^how  their  concern  by  their  cries  and 
loud  lamentations.  .£miliaDus,  like  his  grand 
father,  was  fbnd  of  literatnre,  and  he  saved  IVoni 
(he  flames  of  Carthage  many  valuable  composi- 
tions, written  hv  Phoenician  and  Punic autnors. 
In  the  midst  of  his  srreatness  he  died  poor,  and 
his  nephew, Q..  Fabins  Maximus,  who  inhcrit«t 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  hou.«e  thirty-two 
pounds  weieht  of  silver,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
gold.  His  liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  his 
^ers  deserves  the  greatest  eommendatioas! 
and,  indeed,  no  higher  encomium  can  be  passed 
upon  his  character,  private  as  well  as  puUie, 
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th  a>  the  word*'  of  his  rival  MeteUos,  who  toM 
hi;  iMtts,  at  the  diiaih  of  Scipiotlojgo  and  attend 
the  fanerel  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lired 

or  f  hould  live  in  Rome.  Liv.H,  &c. — Cic.  de. 
Senect.    Orat.  in  Brut.  &c. — Polyb. — Appian. 

—PaUrc.  1,  c.  12,  dtc. — F%n:  -v.  A  son  of 

the  first  Africanus,  taken  captive  by  Aniiochus, 
king  ol  Syria,  and  resiurcd  to  his  lather  without 
a  ransom.  He  adopted  as  his  son  young  JEmfl- 
ianus,  the  son  of  raulus  ^milius,  who  was 
afterwards  samamed  Africanus.  Like  his  fa- 
ther Scipio,  ho  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fondness  for  literature  and  his  valour  in  the 
Roman  armies.— VI.  Metellns,  the  fkther-in- 
lawof  Pompey,  appointi  ti  commander  in  Ma- 
cedonia. He  wa.s  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  and  afterwards  retired  to  AiVica  with 
Cato.  He  was  defeated  by  Caisar  at  ThapstLs, 
Pfirf.— — VIT.  Salutio,a  mean  person  inCajSar's 
army  in  Africa.  The  ^crjoral  appointed  him 
his  chief  commander,  either  to  riaicule  him,  or 
heeanse  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  that  de> 
clared  that  the  Scipios  would  ever  be  victorious 
in  Africa.  PUU.  VIII.  L.  Cornelius,  a  con- 
sul who  opposed  Sytla.  He  was  at  last  desoted 
by  his  army  and  proscribed. 

ScoPAS,  I.  an  architect  and  sculptor  of  Ephe- 
SUb,  for  some  time  employed  in  making  the 
mausoleum  which  Artemisia  raued  to  her  hus- 
band. One  of  hiff  statues  of  Yenos  was  among 
the  antiquities  with  which  Rome  was  a  lornea. 
Scopas  lived  about  430  years  belore  Christ. 

Paus.  I,  c.  43,  &c.  Horat.  4,  Od.  8  —  Virfr. 

9,  c.  9.—Plin.  34,  c.  «.  1.  36,  c.  5.  II.  An 

iEtolian,  who  raised  some  forces  to  as'^ist  Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  against  his 
enemies  Antiochas  and  his  allies.  He  aAer- 
wards conspired  against  the  Egj'ptian  monarch, 
and  was  put  to  dea^h,  H  C.  196. 

ScoRDisa,  and  Scordiscjs.    Fu2«Part  III. 

ScRiBoNiA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius,  who 
married  Au^ii'^tiis  aOer  he  had  divorced  Clau- 
dia. He  had  b^'  her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Scribonta  was  some  time  aAer  repudi- 
ated that  Augustas  might  marrv  Liria.  She 
had  been  married  twice  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  emperor.    Snrton.  in  Aug.  62. 

ScTUAX,  a  geographer  and  maiberoatician  of 
Carta,  in  the  age  or  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
about  550  years  before  Christ.  He  was  com- 
missioned by  Darius  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
Ea&t,  and  after  ajoame}'  or  30  months  he  visited 
Egypt.  Somesopnose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
Inrente*!  geographical  tables.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  is  that  of  Gronovius, 
ito.  L.  Bat.  \S&1.—Berodoi.  4,  c.  U.—Strab. 

Sm.tw  and  DiPtEjros,  statuaries  of  Crete, 
before  the  at;e  of  Cyni^,  kingof  Persin  They 
were  said  to  be  son.s.  and  pupils  of  Dtedalus,  and 
they  established  a  whool  at  Sicyon,  where  di^ 
tanght  the  principles  of  their  profeasioD.  Pws. 
—  Plin.  36,  c.  4. 

ScYi/'RCs,  a  monarch  who  leA  80  sons.  He 
called  them  to  his  bedside  as  he  expired,  and 
by  enjoining  them  to  break  a  bundle  of  sticks 
tied  tof^eiher,  and  aflerward^^  st  ;  aratelv,  he  ron- 
Tinced  ihero  that  when  altogether  firmly  united 
their  power  wonld  be  insnperable^  but  If  ever 
disunited,  they  would  fall  an  easy  pKjr to  their 
enemies.   Plui.  de  garr. 

Bnliiils,  JEuvn,  a  native  of  Vulsinnm  in 
TnscBDf ,  wbodistingnished  himself  in  the  cowt 


of  Tiberius.  His  father's  name  was  Seim 
Strabo,  a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the 
pnEtorian  guards.  His  mother  was  descended 

Irorn  the  Junian  family.   Sejanus  first  gamt-d 
the  favour  of  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandson  ol  Ao- 
gustos,  bat  aAerwards  he  attached  himself  to 
the  interest  and  the  \iewsof  Tiberius,  w  ho  thea 
salon  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  while 
he  distrusted  others,  communicated  his  grealen 
secrets  to  his  fawning  Cavoariie.  fiejanns  im- 
proved his  confidence,  and  when  he  Mid  found 
that  he  possessed  tlie  esteem  of  Tiberius,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  become  the  favourite  ol  the 
soldiers  and  of  the  senate.  AsvoBomrander  of 
the  pnrtorian  guards  he  was  the  second  mnr-,  in 
Rome,  and  m  that  important  olfice  he  made  uj< 
of  every  mean  artifice  to  make  himself  beloved. 
His  aMbilii]^  and  condescension  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  ap- 
pointing his  own  I'nvourites  and  adherents  to 
places  of  trust  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  bis 
interf^st    The  views  of  Sojanus  in  this  were 
well  kiu»u  n  ;  yet  to  advance  with  more  success, 
he  attempted  to  gain  the  afifection  of  the  sena- 
tors.   In  this  lie  met  with  no  opposition.  A 
man  who  had  the  disposal  of  places  of  honour 
and  dignity,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the 
public  money,  cannot  but  be  a  favourite  of 
those  who  are  in  need  of  his  assistance.  It  ii 
even  said  that  Sejanus  gained  to  his  views  all 
the  wives  of  the  senators  by  a  private  and  most 
secret  promise  of  marriage  to  each  of  ihem 
whenever  he  had  made  himself  independent 
and  sovereign  of  Rome.   Yet,  however  success- 
ful with  the  best  and  nobletit  families  in  the 
empire,  Sajanus  had  to  combat  numbers  in  the 
house  of  the  emperor;  but  these  seeming  obsta- 
cles-were soon  removed.    All  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favonrite  mtder  Tanons  pre- 
tences ;  and  Drusus,  the  son  oftheempcn>r.  Ij 
striking  Sejanus.  made  his  destruction  eurc 
and  inevitable.  *  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dmsus  was 
gained  by  Sejanos,  and,  though  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  assist 
her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
she  consented  to  marry  him  when  Drusos  was 
dead.  No  sooner  was  Drnsas  poisoiied,  fhta 
Sejanus  openly  drrlar^d  his  wisn  to  marri'  Li- 
via.   This  was  strongly  opposed  by  Tiberius; 
and  the  emperor,  by  reconmendingGonnaoieiis 
to  the  semfors  for  his  successor,  rendered  8b» 
janus  bold  and  determined.    He  was  more  1V> 
gent  in  his  demands;  and  when  heeonld  not 
gain  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  he  permdei 
him  to  retire  to  solitude  fVom  the  noise  of  Rome 
an^l  !lie  trmililc^  df  the povernment.  Trherius 
naturally  fond  of  ease  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
hhi  representation.s,  and  retired  to  Campania, 
leaving  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  favourite, 
and  he  was  now  without  a  master.  Prudence 
and  moderation  might  hare  made  him  what  he 
wished  to  be,  but  he  offended  the  whole  empire 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  Tiberius  only  the  dependant  prince  of  the 
island  of  Ciprpas,  whtm  he  had  retifid.  Ti- 
berius was  upon  this  fullv  convinced  of  the  de- 
signs of  Sejanus,  and  when  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  favourite  had  had  the  meannesi 
andatidaciQr  to  ridicole  him  fagr  iatnidnei^f  Uu 
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fln  Um  MMf^  Um  eiqperor  ordered  liim  to  be 
accused  bobre  tbe  tenaie'.  'Sejanas  was  de- 
serted by  all  pretended  friends  as  soon  as  by 
(ioriooe:  and  ihe  maa  who  aspired  lo  tbe  em- 
pife,aiid  whu  called  himself  the  favourite  of  the 
peujile,  llic  darling  of  the  pni-lurian  guards, 
aud  the  cumpauion  of  Tiberius,  was  ^lelzed 
vithoui  resistance,  and  the  same  day  strangled 
in  prison,  A.  D.  31.  His  remains  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  in!>olence  of  the  populace, 
and  afterwards  ihruwri  into  the  Tiber.  His 
childreo  aod  alt  bis  relatioos  were  involved  ia 
his  ruia,  and  Tiberius  sacrificed  to  hb  resent- 
meni  and  suspicions  all  those  who  were  even 
CMiuecied  with  Sejanas,  ur  bad  shared  bts  la- 
Toura  and  enjoved  his  confidence.  ndL  3, 
4iM».  Sic.—Dio.'b8.—Sud.  in  Tih. 

Skius,  Cn.  a  Roman  who  had  a  famous  hoi-sc, 
ol  large  sise  and  uncommon  beauty.  He  was 
pot  to  death  by  Aoioov,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  whoever  obtained  possession  of  his  horse, 
which  w:ii.  viip]H)>'Ml  lu  t>e  of  the  same  race  as 
the  horses  of  Uiomedes  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
and  which  was  called  Sejanus  equH$,  became 
unforninnte.  an<l  I't^i  all  his  property,  with  every 
member  of  \\\»  liamily.  Hence  arose  the  proverb, 
iJU  ktim»Mbti  Senium  equum^  applied  to  such 
M  were  oppcesstd  with  misfertunea.  Am.  Get- 
Hvs,  3,  c.  9. 

Skils  Strab  ),  tlio  father  of  Scjanus,  was  n 
R«iinan  knight,  and  couunaoder  of  Ihe  pneiorian 
guards. 

SEt.EME,  the  wife  of  An'iochus,  kinp  ofSyria, 

Sui  to  death  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
Ihe  was  dausfhrer  ofPhyscon,  kin^  of  Egypt, 
and  had  first  married  her  brother  Lathuriis, 
aceonliii;;  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  and 
dOervvards  by  desire  of  her  mother,  her  other 
brother  Gryphus.  At  the  death  of  Oryphus, 
•be  bad  inarried  Ailioeha9,8araamcdEa9ebes, 
the  son  of  Antioclw»Cy/"'enn'5,  by  whom  ^lie 
bad  two  sons.  AeeordinK  to  Appian*  she  first- 
narried  Ihe  father,  and  aAer  his  ocaili,  his  son 
Eoscbes.   Appian.  Svr.  Ac. 

SeleocIdje,  a  surname  given  to  those  mo- 
narchs  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  which 
was  founded  by  Selencus  the  son  of  Antiochus, 
from  whom  ifie  word  is  derived.  The  em  of 
the  Spl^'iriiine  hogins  with  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus,  B.  C.  312,  and  ends  at  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  Pompey,  B.C.6S.  Tbeovder 
in  which  tht>sf>  monarch s  reigned  is  dKMro  h) 
the  account  of  Syria.    Vid.  Stfria. 

Sei.etccs,  lit,  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  snmamed  Sicator  or  Victorious, 
was  son  of  Antiochus.  After  the  king's  death 
he  received  Bahylon  as  his  province  ;  hut  his 
ambitious  views,'  and  bis  attempt  to  destroy 
Gnmefeex  as  he  passed  through  his  territories, 
renflercd  him  so  unpopular  that  he  fled  for 
safety  to  the  court  of  his  friend  Ptolemy,  king 
•T  Bgvp'.  He  wan  soon  after  enabled  to  re- 
cover Babylon,  which  Antierono*  had  seized  in 
bis  absence,  and  he  increased  his  dominions  by 
the  immediate  conquest  of  Media,  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  provineee.  When  he  had 
xtrengthened  hims#»lf  in  his  empire,  Seleuens 
•mitated  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  and  assumed  the  title  of  inde- 
^wndcni  monaieh.  He  afterwafds  anaAs  war 
«gaia«t  Antigonti^,  with  the  united  force*  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus;  and 


after  this  T^^y^^t^rh  had  bcfln  CQDotiexed  asd 
dain,  his  territories  were  divided' among 

victorious  eneinic-s.  When  Seleucus  became 
master  of  Syria,  he  built  a  city  there,  wltichhe 
called  Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father,  and 
made  it  ihe  capital  of  hi>  dotninious.  He  also 
made  war  against  Demetrius  and  Ly.simachus, 
though  he  hud  originally  married  Siraionice, 
the  daughter  of  tbe  former,  and  bad  lived  in 
the  clase.st  friendyhip  with  the  latter.  Seleucus 
was  at  last  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants, 
called  Piolemy  Ceraunits,  a  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  greatest  favours.  According  to 
Arrian,  Seleucus  was  the  greatest  and  most 
iMjwerful  of  the  princes  who  inherited  thb 
Macedonian  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der. His  benevolence  has  been  commended  ; 
and  it  lias  been  observed,  thai  he  conquered  not 
lo  enslave  nation.s,  but  to  make  them  more 
happy.  He  £Miiidad  no  less  than  34  cities  in 
diaerent  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  peopled 
with  Greek  colonies,  whose  national  indu.slry, 
learuiQg,  religion,  and  spirit,  were  commun^ 
caied  to  theindokntaod  luxurions  inhabit^Bis 
of  Asia.  Seleucus  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
ihe  Greeks,  he  restored  to  the  Athenians  the 
library  and  statues  which  Xerxes  had  carried 
away  from  iheircUy  when  he  invaded  Greece, 
and  among  them  were  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiion.  Seleucus  was  murdered  "iSO years 
before  the  Christian  era,  in  the  3*^  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  78th,  or,  according  to  odwrs,  the 
Tid  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  guint^  to  conquer 
Macedonia,  where  he  intended  to  tinish  bis  days 
in  peace  and  tranquillity  iathat  province  where 
he  was  l>i)rn.  He  wa.s  succeeded  bv  Antiochus 
Soler.  Juslin.  13,  c.  4,  1.  15,  c.  4, 1.  16,  c.  3, 
SiC.—Plut.  in  Dem.—Plin.  6,  c.  17.— Pons.  81 

c  bL^Jntpk.  4nL  12.  The  9d,  lunumed 

CaUMeiUt  succeeded  his  fhther  Antiochus 
i'heus  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted 
to  make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  ^ypC, 
but  his  fleet  wa.0  shipwrecked  in  a  TiefcDt 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered  by 
hi.s  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  prisoner  by 
Arsace&  an  officer  who  made  himself  powerftu 
by  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  honse 
of  the  Seleueidap,  between  the  two  brothers, 
Selencus  and  Antiochus ;  and  after  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  Parthia,  he  died  of 
a  thll  from  his  horse,  B.  C.  S96,  after  a  reign  of 
90  years.  Selencus  had  received  the  sum  ate 
oi Poaon,  from  his  long  beard,  and  that  of  Cat- 
Unieua,  ironicallv  to  expresR  his  very  unfortu* 
nate  reign.  He  had  married  Laodice,  the  sis- 
ter of  one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  had  iwo 
sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochu.<,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  lo  Mithridatesldaf 
ofPonlus.  8lftA.Vii-'MMm.7l.—Afpi€%.& 

 The3d,SIMeeeded  hie  father  Seleucus 

2d,  on  the  throne  of  Svria,  and  received  the 
suiMmie  of  Oratunu,  by  antiphraaiis  b*  waa 
a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute  monarch. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers  after  a 
reign  of  three  yearsj  B.  C.  223,  and  hw  brother 
Amioehtis,  though  only  15  years  old,  ascended 
the  throne  and  rendered  himself  so  celebraied 
that  he  arqnired  ihe  nanie  >  f  the  Great.  Apfimt, 

 The  4th,  succeeded  his  father  AnthMbaa 

the43feat,  eothethroaeef  flvffla.  Ifewassaiw 
named  PkUopator,  or,  ac^'orf^in;?  to  Jrwephus, 
Seter.  His  empire  had  been  weakened  by  the 
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Fromans  when  he  became  monarch,  and  the 
ye»rly  iribute  of  a  thousand  taleois  to  those 
ffetorioos  eneniiet  eoncttrred  in  lesseniog  bis 
power  and  ronscqupnce  among  nations.  Seleu- 
cus  was  puiM>oed  alter  a  reign  uf  12  years,  B. 
C.  175.  His  son  Demetrius  bad  been  sent  to 
Rome,  there  to  receive  his  educatign,  and  be 
became  a  prince  of  great  abilities.  8hm.  IfiL — 

Justin.  32. — Appian  The  5th,  succeeded  his 

father  Demetrius  I^icator  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  ia  the  flOth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  pot 
fo  death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
patra, his  mother,  who  had  also  sacrificed  her 
littAiaiid  to  her  ambition.  He  is  not  reckoned 
by  many  hiatoriana  in  the  number  of  the  Syrian 

aoBarchs.  The  6th,  one  of  flie  Seleucidae, 

aon  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle 
AAliochos  Cyzicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the 
crown  of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  ban- 
ished from  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzicenus,  and  fled  to  CUicia,  where  he  wa.s 
bamt  in  a  palace  by  the  inhibilants,  B.  C.  93. 

Aafian. — Joseph.  A  prinee  of  Syria  to 

waom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of 
which  ihcy  had  robbed  Auletes.  Seleucus  ac- 
cepted it,  but  he  aooo  diagmied  his  subjects,  and 
rtcaiTgd  the  mniaaie  vX  CffHtmeUs,  or  Scul- 
/um,  for  his  meanness  and  avarice.  He  was  at 
hut  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  be  had  mar- 
ried. 

SiMfalMis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria, 
daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young 
A.<«yrian.  She  was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but 
her  life  was  preserved  by  doves  for  one  whole 
year,  till  SioMna,  one  or  the  ahepberds  of  Nl- 
nus,  found  her  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own 
child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Meaoite^  the  governor  of  Niniveh,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  siege  of  Bactra.  where,  by 
ner  advice  and  prudent  directions,  sne  hastened 
the  king's  operations  and  look  the  city.  These 
eaiinenl  wrvicen,  bat  chiefly  her  uiicommon 
tMavty,  endeared  ber  lo  NiMS.  The  monarch 
asked  her  of  her  harfMlld,  and  offered  him 
instead,  his  danehter  Sorana ;  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  reAaed,  aad 
and  when  Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entrea- 
ties, he  hong  himself  TTo  sooner  was  Me- 
nones dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
aspiriiif  aool,  married  Ninux,  by  whom  she 
bM  a  aon  called  Nlnyas.  Itinna  was  ao  fbnd 
of  Semiramis,  that  at  her  request  he  resigned 
the  crown  to  her,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
proclaimed  queen  and  sole  emperesa  of  Assyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  cause  to  repent ;  Se- 
miramis put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  establish 
herself  un  the  throne;  and  when  she  had  no 
enemies  to  fear  at  home,  she  began  to  rqiair 
the  caidtal  of  her  empire,  and  hy  her  means, 
Babylon  became  the  most  superb  and  magnifi- 
cent city  in  the  world.  She  visited  everv  part 
ef  her  doniniona,  and  left  every  where  im- 
mortal monuments  of  her  greatness  and  be- 
nevolence. To  render  the  roads  passable  and 
communications  easy,  she  hollowed  mountains 
and  fiHed  up  valleys  ;  and  water  was  conveyed 
at  a  Kmt  expense,  by  large  aad  convenient 
aqueducts,  to  barren  de<;crts  and  imfniilfnl 
plains.  She  was  n(^  less  distinruished  as  a  war-! 
rior;  nMOiy  of  the  neighbouring  nations  wars 
conquered;  and  when  Semiramis  was  once 
<old,  as  she  was  dressins  her  hair,  that  Babylon  i 


had  revolted,  she  left  her  toilet  with  precipiia* 
liou,  Mild,  though  only  half  dressed,  she  re> 


fused  to  have  the  vssl  of  ber  head 

before  the  sedition  was  quelled  and  tranquillity 
re-established.  Semiramu*  has  been  accused  ot 
licentiousnes.s,  and  some  authors  have  o^ 
served,  that  she  regnlarly  called  the  stronfstt 
and  stoutest  men  in  her  army  to  her  arms,  and 
aAerwards  put  them  to  death  that  thej  mighl 
not  be  living  witnessesoC  her  incootine&ce.  aet 
passion  for  her  son  was  dso  oimataml,  and  il 
was  this  criminal  propensity  which  induced 
Ninyas  to  destroy  lus  moiher  with  his  ova 
hands.  Some  say  that  Semiramis  waa  ehangcd 
into  a  dove  after  death,  and  received  immonal 
hononrs  in  Assyria.  It  is  soppoaed  that  she 
lived  about  1965  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  she  died  in  the  GSid  year  of  her  ft 
and  the  9Bih  of  her  reign.  Iluny  fiihohwe 
ports  have  been  propagated  about  SemiraroK, 
and  some  have  declared  that  for  some  lime  she 
disguised  herself  and  pa^ised  for  her  son  >'inyas. 
ViU-Max.  9,  c  Z.^Ikrodol.  1,  c.  ISL—DtPd.  2. 
—Mda.  I,  c9.—Strab.5.—Paierc.  1,  c  6  — 
Justin.  I,c.  1,  SLC—Propert.  3,  el.  11,  v.  21  - 
Phd.  <k  FoH.  Ac— Ovid.  Amor.  I,  eL  St  v.  11, 
Am.  4,  T.  tB.—A§ar€eU.  14,  c  & 

Semproma,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  mother  of 
the  two  Gracchi,  celebrated  for  her  leamiax, 
and  her  private  as  well  as  public  rirtncij  TL 
Also  a  sister  of  the  Graccni,  who  is  acctised  of 
having  assisted  the  triumvirs  Carbo.Gracrhas, 
and  Flaccus,  to  murder  her  hu-sband,  Scipio 
Africanostheyonoger.  Tbenameof  Sen^rO' 
nia  was  eonnwMi  to  ihe  female  dcacndanis  el 
the  familj  of  the  Oeuifwnii,  GtnedU,  and 

Scipias. 

ScMPaONtA  Lex  de  nuigistraii2>us,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.  (J.  C.  630, 
ordamed  that  no  person  who  had  been  legally 
deprived  of  a  magistracy  for  misdemeaiiors, 
should  be  ciqpable  of  bearing  an  oAoe  agaia. 
TMshwrwosalUit  wards  lepwled  by  the  anther. 

 Another,  de  cirilaU,  ny  the  same,  A.  U. 

C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judgment 
should  be  fNMsed  over  a  Roman  citizen  withoM 
the  concurrence  and  anthoritv  or  the  senate. 
There  were  ahso  some  other  rej^ulaiions  inclnd* 

ed  in  this  law.  Another,  dr.  comitiis,  by  the 

same,  A.  U.  C.  636.  It  ordained  that  in  giriag 
iheir  voles,  the  centnrfes  should  be  cho*ni  bv 
lot,  and  not  giro  it  aecordine  lo  the  order  of 

their  classes.  Another  de  comiiiis,  by  the 

same,  the  same  year,  which  granted  to  iheLatin 
allies  of  Rome,  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
votes  at  elections,  as  if  they  were  Roman  citi- 
zens. Another,  de  provineiis,  by  the  same, 

A.  U.  C.  630.  It  enacted  that  tiie  laaiaita  i 
shenW  be  permilted,  befbre  the  amemMy  of  Ae 
consular  comitut,  to  determine  as  thev  p!fa<«ed 
the  particular  provinces  which  should  be 
proposed  to  the  consuls,  to  be  divided  by  lot, 
and  that  the  tribunes  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  interposing  against  a  decree  of  the 

senate.  Another,  railed  Afrrnric  prina,  br 

T.  Seimpronins  Qraiechns,  the  tnban&  A.  U.  C. 
flW.  R  etmffnned  the  ler  uffntfit  £Mtiria, 
and  enacted  that  all  such  us  were  in  pnss<«;<ion 
of  more  lands  than  that  .aw  allowed,  shonkl 
immediately  resign  them  to  be  divided  amonf 
the  poorer  citizens.  Three  cmraJtssioneTTweri* 
appointed  to  pat  this  law  into  t  leentioo,  and  its 
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eOMequences  were  so  violent,  as  itvM  direoHjr 
nade  against  the  nobles  and  senators,  that  it 

eoat  the  author  his  life.  Another,  called 

Sgrarvin  altera^  by  the  sanae.  It  required  that 
sH  the  ready  money  which  was  found  in  the 
tnmswj  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  tuul 
leA  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supfrly 
them  with  all  (he  rariotis  inMraments  requisite 
in  husbandry,  and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch 
tfhould  be  larmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and 
the  money  drawn  from  tbeikce  should  be  di- 

Tided  among  the  people.  Another, /n»m^ 

tefia,  by  C.  Sempronius Gracchus.  It  required 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  should  bo  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  much  to  eirerj  iit- 
diiridtial.  Ibr  wbieb  it  was  required  tkat  thejr 
should  only  payihe  trifling  sum  of  a  semims 
and  a  irur^u.—— Another,  de  usura,  by  M.  Sem- 
pronios,  the  trflmae,  A.  U.  C.  560.  It  ordained 
tliat  in  lending  money  to  the  Latins  and  the 
allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should  be  ob- 
served a^  well  as  among  the  citizeas.  A.no- 

lhAT.de  judUUm$^  by  the  iribnoe  C.  Semprooius, 
A.  U.  C.  690.  It  required  that  the  right  of  judg- 
ing, which  had  been  as'^i'jned  to  the  senatorian 
order  by  Romulus,  should  be  transferred  from 

them  totheRooian  knights.  Another,  imt<t- 

ta  ris,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C  630.  It  enacted  that 
the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense without  any  diounation  of  their  usual  pay. 
It  also  ordered  thai  noper^n  should  be  obliged 
loserre  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  17. 

SKMPitoNius,  I,  (A.  Athatinus,)  r  s«nator 
vho  opposed  the  Ajg;rarian  lav,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  eansaiCaftritis  soon  after  the  aee- 
lionofthe  tribunes.  11.  L.  Atratinus,  a  con- 
sul, A.  U.  C.  311.  He  waii  one  of  the  first 
censors  with  his  colleague  in  the  eoBralibip,Pa- 

{lirios.  III.  Caius,  a  consul,  summonecl  be- 
bre  an  assembly  of  the  people  because  he  had 
fought  with  ill  success  against  the  Volsci.  

IV,  Soph  us,  a  coosol  aininst  the  JEqni  He 
also  fbught  against  the  Pfeentes,  and  doring  the 
engagement  there  was  a  dreadfnl  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  were  terrified,  but  Sophus  encour- 
aged them,  and  observed  tnat  the  earth  trem- 
bled only  for  fear  of  chan^tn?  its  old  masters. — 

V.  A  man  who  proposed  a  law  that  no  person 
should  dedicate  a  temple  or  altar  without  the 
previous  approbation  of  the  magi.strates,  A.  IT. 
C,  449.  He  repudiated  his  wife  because  she 
had  gone  lo  ^ee  a  specta''le  without  hi<  p'^nnis- 

hioa  or  knowledge.  YI.  A  legionary  tribune, 

who  ted  away  from  Cannc  the  remaining  pert 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  not  heen  killed  by  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  afterwards con.sul,  and 
ftraght  in  the  field  against  Annibal  with  great 
success.  He  was  killed  in  Spain.  VII.  Ti- 
berius Lonjjus,  a  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginian.^,  in  an  en?airement  which  he  had 
begun  against  the  approbr.tija  of  his  colleague 
C.  Seipio.  He  afterwards  eibtained  ▼ietories 

over  Hanno  and  the  Gauls.  VIII.  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  a  consul  who  defeated  the  Canhagi- 
niaas  and  the  Campanians.  He  wnn  afterwards 
Oetraved  bv  Pnlvins.  a  T,neanian,  intothehands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  killed,  after  he 
bad  made  a  lont;  and  hi  x)dy  resistance  against 
AecBemVj  Hannibal  showed  great  honour  to 
Mi  iWMins ;  a  funeral  pile  was  raised  at  the 
leal  «r  lie  camp^  miA  tbe  memf»  canliy 


walked  round  it  in  solemn  proceasioo.- 
The  father  of  the  Gracchi.     I'ld.  Gracchns. 

isK.N  A  rtii,  thechiei  cuuu.sel  oi  tiie  siaie  among 
the  Roman.^  Tbe  members  of  this  body,  called 
wtatont,  on  acoottiu  of  their  i^,  and  paired, 
cm  aeeooiittif  tbeir  aal/brtfy,  were  of  the  great- 
est consaqGOBCe  in  the  republic.    The  .senate 
was  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  to  govern  th« 
city,  and  to  preside  over  the  affiurs  of  tbe  sial« 
during  his  absence.  The  senators  whom  Romu- 
lus created  were  a  hundred,  to  whom  he  al'ier- 
wards  added  the  same  number  when  the  Sabines 
had  migrated  to  Rome.  Tarqnin  ihe  ancient 
made  the  senate  consist  of  300,  and  this  number 
remained  fixed  for  a  longtime.    After  the  lx- 
pulsioo  of  the  last  Tarquin,  whose  lynuuiy  had 
thinned  the  patricians  as  well  aa  the  pleheiaas, 
IM  new  senators  were  chosen  to  complete  the 
300;  and  as  they  were  called  conscnpU,  the 
senate  ever  afterwards  consisted  of  members 
who  were  denominates!  patres  and  conscripli. 
The  number  continued  to  fluctuate  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  but  fjraihially  increased  lu 
700,  and  ailer  wards  to 900  under  Jolius  Cesar, 
who  fined  the  senate  with  men  of  every  rank  and 
order.  Under  Augustus  the  senators  amounted 
to  1000,  but  this  number  was  reduced  to  300. 
whieh  being  the  cause  of  eomplaints,  inducea 
the  emperor  to  limit  the  number  to  OOO.  The 
place  of  a  senator  was  always  bestowed  upon 
merit ;  the  monarchs  had  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing the  members,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  consuls, 
till  the  election  of  the  censors,  u  ho  from  their 
office  seemed  most  capable  of  making  choice 
of  men  whoae  ebaraeters  were  irreproachable. 
Sometimes  tbe  assembly  of  the  people  elected 
senators,  but  it  was  only  upon  some  extraordi- 
nary occasions ;  there  was  also  a  dictator  chosen 
to  fiill  up  the  number  of  the  senate  aAer  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae.    Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  senate  ;  ami  when  the  plel^e- 
ians  were  permitted  to  share  the  honours  of  tbe 
state,  it  was  then  reqoired  that  they  should  be 
bom  of  free  citizens.    It  was  also  roquired  that 
the  candidates  should  be  knights  beture  their 
admission  into  the  senate.   They  were  to  be 
above  the  age  of  05,  and  to  have  previously 
ps^sed  through  the  inferior  otHces  of  quaestor, 
tribune  of  the  people,  edile,  praetor,  and  euosuL 
Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  senators  whom 
Romulus  chose  were  all  old  men  ;  yet  his  suc- 
cessors neglected  this,  and  often  men  who  were 
below  the  age  of  25  were  admitted  by  courtesy 
into  the  senate.  Thedtgnity  of  a  senator  eoafd 
not  be  supported  without  the  pos.session  of  90,000 
sesterces,  or  dDout  "OOtM.  English  money  ;  and 
therefore  such  as  squandered  away  their  money, 
and  whose  fortune  was  reduced  below  this  sura, 
were  generally  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senators. 
This  regulation  was  not  made  in  the  first  a^e  of 
the  republic  when  the  Romans  boasted  of  their 
poverty.   The  senators  were  not  pcrmiltM  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  prnfession.    Thev  were  dU- 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  their 
dress ;  they  wore  the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a 
Mack  colour,  with  a  rreseent  or  sil  ver  buckle  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  last  honour  was  con- 
Ibied  only  to  the  desceodanus  of  those  hundred 
senators  who  had  been  elected     Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  seems  to  i  mply.   They  had  the  sole 
i^htof  teit&^(  pvbliciv  ia  the  eapiial  ia  < 
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haliits  ;  ;-;oy  ^di  in  t  unile  cbaini,  anJ  a 
Ibe  iV]>rt:.scmauuu  ui  piay-s  aud  public  &peeui- 
cries  ihey  were  botioured  «'iih  particatar  beats. 

Whenever  tliey  iravelletl  abruuil,  f  vcu  on  iheir 
own  buMtu'ici,  Utey  weie  mainuiiued  at  itic 
public  expense,  and  always  foand  pruvisioti.s  lur 


pleased,  and  on  that  account  it  wa5  oHen  osuul 
lur  Uic  Msnaiufi)  lu  piuuaci  ihcir  >]>ccv  iiL-;»  ull  iL 
vail  too  laie  lo  deieruaiie.   Wbeu  tb«  questica 

was  put,  ihey  jia.v  cd  lo  lUe  side  ol'  that  »peaker 
h  Iiu.sc  upmioii  lucy  uji^'iovvd,  and  a  iitajuiily  of 
vole^  wascaMly  eulkcicd  ns  kiiuui  ihc  iiuubleof 


ibemiielves  and  their  attendants  rrady  prepared  !  cuuotiog  the  numbers,  Tiu»  ngde  ol  proceed* 
on  the  Kiad ;  a  privilege  that  was  generally  |  ing  was  called  pedilm$  t»  aitCNyas  stuUutiam 
termed  Jree  U-galiun.  Uii  public  lesiivals  iliey  and  therefore  ou  thai  aocoont,  il»c  .stnaiors 
wore  ibe praUjcia,  or  long  wlule  robe  wUh  pur- 1  wlio  liad  nu  tiie  piivdeKe  of  speaking,  but  only 
fte  bordera.  The  right  of  eoavocaiing  the  ben-  the  right  of  giving  a  tilent  vuie»  sack  as  bote 
at^  beloi^^l  only  to  the  monarchs;  und  alter  '  some  curule  honours,  auJ  on  that  account  were 
the  expalsiun  ol  the  Tai  quins,  luihe  coosubi, !  permitted  lusii  in  ibe  senate,  but  noi  lu  deUber- 

.t-     .  _   aia,  awe  denominated pctiarti  iemi/ofw.  Allw 

the  majority  had  been  known,  tiie  matker  «a» 
determined,  and  ihe  sentUus  cmisullum.  was  iofk* 
meJiately  written  by  the  clei  k>  ui  ilie  h.  use,  at 
the  leec  of  the  cbiet  magistrates,  and  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  principal  members  of  the 
house.  When  there  was  not  asufiicieni  litiinter 


the  diciator,  master  ot  ilie  horse,  gofamor  of 
Rume.  and  tribunes  of  the  people ;  but  no  magis- 
liaic  could  exercise  this  privilege  exccj^i  m  iho 
absence  of  a  superior  otlicor,  the  li  ibunes  ex- 
cepted. The  time  of  meeting  was  generally 
diree  limes  a  month,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides.  Under  AuguslU-s  ihey  were  not  asvoiii- 
bled  uo  the  nones.  It  was  re^ui.site  thai  the 
place  where  Ihey  assembled  should  have  been 
previously  const-eraled  by  the  augurs.  This 
was  generally  in  the  leinple  of  Concord,  of  Ju 


of  members  to  make  a  senate,  the  decision  was 
called  $»mUui  uucUnitas,  but  it  was  of  no  cott* 

sequence  if  it  did  not  ailerwards  pnss  jma  A 
iemilus  cojisuUum.    The  tribunes  of  liie  pao* 


friter  Capitolinus,  Apollo,  Castor  and  Pollux,  pie,  by  the  word  vtto^  could  stop  the  dabatta, 
dtc.,  or  in  the  Curiee  called  Hastilia,  Julia  Pom-  and  the  decrees  of  tlie  assembled  soMie,  as 
pcia,  ftc.   When  audience  was  given  to  foreign  also  any  one  who  was  of  equal  anthoritj  witli 

ambassndors,  the  sennlors  asseinbletl  wiihuui  him  who  had  proposed  the  matter.  Tlie  5nia> 
the  walls  of  the  city,  either  in  the  temples  of  j  tuseanjmiUi  were  left  in  the  custody  of  ibecott> 
Benonaorof  Apollo;  andtbesameeeremooyas  r  sals,  who  suppress  or  preserve  them;  bntaboot 

to  their  rri'^riin^'  was  also  observed  when  they  'he  rear  of  Rome  304,  they  were  always  depo- 
Uransacied  business  with  their  generals.  To  sited  in  the  temple  ol  Ceres,  and  altet  waiiis  in 
fcoder  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer- 1  the  treasur}',  by  the  edUaa  of  the  people.  The 
min  number  of  members  wa.s  requisite,  and  such  [  degradation  of  the  .«ienntors  was  made  by  the 
as  were  absent  without  some  [Toper  cause,  were  censor,  by  omitting  iheirname  when  he  oUled 


always  fined.  In  the  reign  of  AugusJus,  400 
senators  were  requisite  to  make  a  senate.  Mo- 
thing  was  transaeted  before  ranrlse  or  after 
sansel.  In  their  office  the  senators  were  the 
guardians  of  religion,  they  disposed  of  the  pro- 
vinces as  they  plea.sed,  they  prorogued  the  as- 
semblies of  ihc  people,  they  appointetl  thanks- 
givings, nominated  their  ambassadors,  distribu- 
ted the  pnUie  money,  and,  in  shon,  had  the 
manageinent  of  every  thing  political  or  civil  in 
the  republic,  except  the  creating  of  magistrates, 
the  ennclmcnt  of  laws,  and  the  declarations  of 
war  or  peace,  which  was  confined  to  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  Rank  waa  always  re- 
garded in  their  meeiinir<  ;  the  chief  magiittrates 
of  the  state,  such  as  the  consuls,  the  praetors, 
mid  censors,  sat  first ;  afler  these  the  infcrior 
magistrates,  snch  as  the  ediles  and  qanestors ; 


over  the  list  of  the  senate.  This  was  called 
fr^ierire,  A  aeaator  oould  be  again  introdneedi 
mio  the  senate  if  he  ooaid  repair  his  ehanctar, 

or  fortune,  w  hirh  had  bectt  the  causes  why  the 
censor  had  lawfully  called  him  unqualified. 
The  meeting  of  the  senate  w&«  oAen  sudden, 
except  the  particular  times  already  mentioned, 
uiion  any  emergency.  After  the  death  of  J. 
Caesar  they  were  not  permitted  to  meet  on  tlM 
ides  of  Mvch,  which  were  ealled  parridditm, 
becauw  on  that  day  the  dictator  had  been  assas* 
sinaied.  The  sons  of  the  senators,  after  they 
had  put  on  the  U^u  virilis,  were  permitted  to 
come  tttio  the  senate,  Imt  this  was  afterwards 
limited.  ViJ.  PajnrUts.  The  rank  and  au« 
thority  of  the  senators,  which  were  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  firni  ages  of  the  republic,  and 
which  caused  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus  to  de- 


and,  last  of  all,  those  that  then  exercised  no  ^  clare  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venerable 
office  in  the  state.  Their  opinions  were  origi-  assembly  of  kings,  dwindled  into  nothing  im- 
nally  collected,  each  according  to  his  age ;  biit  I  der  the  emperors.  Men  of  the  lowest  charac. 
when  the  office  of  censor  was  faislihited,  the .  ler  were  admitted  into  the  senate;  the  emperora 

opinion  f-f  the  frincrps  settaius,  or  the  person  took  pleasure  in  robbing  this  illustrioiK  body 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  list,  was  ,  of  their  privileges  and  authority  i  and  tbeseaap 
flrar  eonsohed,  and  afterwards  thoae  who  were  tors  themselves  by  their  meaancas  and  serrOi^, 

of  consular  dignify,  each  in  their  respective  contribtiied,  a<f  mnch  as  the  tyranny  of  the  joTe- 


order.  In  the  age  of  Cicero  the  consuls  elect 
were  llrst  oon.TOlted ;  and  in  the  age  of  Cassar, 
he  was. permitted  to  speak  first  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  on  whom  the  consul  had  originally 
conferred  that  honour.   Under  the  emperors, 

Ae  same  raU»  were  (Observed,  bnt  the  eonsals  1  lam  of  weight  and  iaaportapoe.  In  the 

generally  eonralled  befbre  all  othesa.  I  af  HMcewoni  to  the  ImperM  purple  after  Aw* 

When  any  pnblic  matter  wa«  introduced  into  >  gustos,  the  approbation  of  the  senate  was  ron- 


reign,to  diminish  their  own  com^ouence;  and 
by  applauding  the  follies  of  a  Hero  and  the 
cruelties  of  a  Domitian,  they  convinced  the 
world  that  they  no  Icmger  possessed  sufiicient 

pnidence  or  authority  to  be  constilted  on 


Aasenate,  which  was  always  called  re/ern  ad 
fiiMrfMR,  any  senator  whose  opiaioii  was  asked, 
WW  permitted  lo  apenV  npoa  H  m       m  ha 
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salted ;  but  it  was  only  a  matter  of  cuorteqrt 
and  the  concurrence  of  •  to4f  af  oma  ww 
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under  the  control  of  a  mercenary  arm)'.  The 
liile  of  CVfln^.o  wuj  was  pi'.  i'n  to  i Ik- senators; 
under  the  eiuperuii.,  and  u.Jicd  this  was  the 
only  disiinciion  they  had  in  coinpcnsaiion  for 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  senate 
was  aboli<(hed  by  Justinian,  13  centuries  after 
lis  first  institution  by  Romulus. 

Skneca,  M.  Ahhmvs^a  native  of  Corduba  in 
Spain,  who  married  Helvta,a  woman  of  Spain, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Seneca  the  pnilo- 
sopbcr,  AonastL^i  Novauis,  and  Annieus  Mela, 
the  father  of  tba  poet  Lucao.  Seneca  made 
himself  known  by  some  declamations  of  which 
he  made  a  coll^/rtion  from  the  most  celebrated 
orators  nf  ihe  u^e,  and  from  that  nrciuii.-tuncc, 
aad  for  dlsiiocUuu.  be  obtained  the  appellaiion 
of  dedasnator.  He  teft  Cordoha  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  Tie  tK'came  a  Roman  kni^'ht.  ITis 
son,  L.  Annicus  Seneca,  who  n  as  Iniru  about 
six  years  before  Christ,  was  en  i ;  1 1  siingoisbcd 
by  nis  extraordinary  talents,  fie  was  taught 
eloquence  by  his  father,  and  received  lessons  in 
philosophv  from  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
«toics  of  tlte  age.  As  one  of  the  foUowen  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  Seneca  observed 
the  rncst  re-crve(!  ahstinence,  atid  in  his  meals 
ncvi  r  Lite  the  flesh  of  animals;  but  this  he 
■btiml.med  at  the  representation  of  his  father, 
wh'  ii  Tiberius  threatened  to  pnnish  <ome  Jews 
and  Efr>'p!ian.«,  who  ab-siained  from  certain 
meals  In  the  character  of  a  pleader,  Seneca 
appeared  with  great  advantage;  but  the  fear 
Of  Caligula,  who  aspired  to  Ihe  name  of  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  who  consequently  was 

Jealous  of  nis  fame,  deterred  him  from  pursuing 
lis  ftvonrite  study,  and  he  songht  a  saftr  em- 
pTo^Tnent  in  canvas.'sing  for  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  He  was  made  qusester,  but 
the  aspersions  which  were  thrown  upon  him  on 
account  of  a  shameful  amour  with  Julia  Ldvilta, 
removed  hfm  from  Rome,  and  the  emperor  ban- 
ished him  f  r  <  ine  time  into  Corsica.  Durinp 
his  banishment,  the  philoeopher  wrote  some 
spirited  epistles  to  hia  mother,  remarlrable  for 
elepranee  nf  language  and  snhlimity;  but  h' 
soon  for?4)t  his  philosophy,  and  disgraced  hini- 
9elf  by  his  flatteries  to*  the  etnperor,  and  in 
wishing  to  be  recalled,  even  at  the  expense  of 
bis  innocence  and  character.  The  disgrace  of 
Messalina  at  Rome,  and  the  !nr\  rrinp*'  of  Aprip- 
pioa  with  Claudius,  proved  favourable  to  Sen- 
eca, and  after  he  had  remahied  live  years  in 
Corsfefl.  he  wn<;  recalled  by  iheempere^'^  tn  take 
ctare  of  the  education  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was 
destined  lo  succeed  l»the  empire.  In  the  hon- 
ourable dnty  of  prereptfir,  Seneca  gained  ap- 

Slause.  and  as  Ion?  as  Nero  followed  his  advice, 
'nme  enjoyed  trnnquiility,  and  believed  her- 
aelf  safe  and  happy  under  the  administration 
of  the  son  of  Agrinpina.  Some,  however,  are 
clamorous  a?ainst  the  philosopher,  and  observe 
that  Seneca  initiated  his  pupil  in  tho^  vices 
friifeh  disgraced  him  as  a  monarch  and  as  a 
man.  This  mav  be  the  language  of  malevo- 
Vnce  or  the  insinuation  of  jealousy.  In  the 
..X)rn]pted  ape  of  Nero,  the  preceptor  had  to 
withstand  the  clamours  of  many  wicked  and 
profligate  mInlslefR,  and  If  h«  had  heen  ihe  ft- 

vourile  of  the  emperor,  and  shared  his  plrasurt^'^^, 
hisdebaiirhf  rv,  and  extravagance, Nero  would 
Mtper)inp<;  havebNO  soanzions  of  destroying 
%Tnf^r!  n'hos<>  exaonlt,  horn  vfeim  incUnft* 
Part  11.-4  Q 


tions,  he  eonM  not  foftow,  and  whose  salutai) 
precepLs  his  liceniioiis  associates  forbade  him  ii 
obey.  Seneca  was  too  well  acquainted  with  tV 
natural  disposition  of  Nero  to  think  himse..' 
secure ;  he  had  been  accused  of  having  aiua»ed 
the  most  ample  riches,  and  of  having  ballt 
sumptuous  houses  and  adorned  beauiilul  gar- 
dens, during  ibe  four  years  in  which  he  had 
attended  Kero«s  a  preceptor,  and  therefore  he 
desired  his  imperial  pupil  to  accept  of  the  nche'? 
and  the  posi>esi.iotis  wluch  bi.s  attendance  on  his 
person  bad  procured,  and  to  permit  him  to  retire 
to  solitude  and  study.  Nero  refused,  and  Sen- 
eta,  to  avoid  further  suspicions,  kept  himself 
at  home  for  some  time  as  if  labouiing  under  a 
di»>ea&e.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Pibo,  which  ba|K 
pened  some  time  after,  SeneeaVi  name  was 
mentioned  byNaialis,  and  Nero  ordered  him  to 
destroy  himself.  He  was  at  table  with  his  wife 
Paolina  and  two  of  his  friends  when  tiie  mes- 
senger from  Nero  arrived.  He  heard  the  words 
which  commanded  him  to  destroy  himself  with 
philosophical  firmness.  As  for  his  wile,  he 
attempted  to  calm  her  emotions,  and  when  she 
seemed  resolved  to  die  with  him,  he  said  he  was 

plad  to  find  his  example  followed  wi;h  so  much 
constancy.  Their  veins  were  opened  at  the 
same  moment,  but  the  life  of  Paulina  waspve> 
served,  and  Nero,  who  was  partial  to  her,  or- 
dered the  blood  to  be  stopped,  and  from  that 
moment,  according  to  some  authors,  the  philo- 
sopher's  wife  seemed  to  reioice  that  she  could 
still  enjoy  the  comforts  of  ufe.  Seneca^i  vehis 
bled  1  nt  lowly,  and  the  conversation  >  f  his 
dying  tnoments  was  collected  by  his  friends. 
To  hasten  hb  death  he  drank  a  dose  of  poison, 
but  it  had  no  effert ;  and  therefore  he  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried  into  a  hot  bath,  to  accele- 
rate the  operation  of  the  draught,  and  to  make 
the  blood  flow  more  freely.  This  was  attended 
with  no  belter  saccess,  and  as  the  soldiers  were 
clamorous,  he  was  carried  into  a  stove,  and 
sufllbcated  by  the  !«team,  on  the  ISih  of  April, 
in  Ihe  65th  yv&r  of  the  Chrfattan  era,  in  hisS3a 
vrrir.  His  body  was  burnt  without  pomp  or 
funeral  ceremony,  according  to  his  will,  wnich 
he  had  made  when  he  enjoyed  the  most  im- 
bounded  favours  of  Nero.  The  compositions 
of  Seneca  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  moral 
subjects.  He  is  so  much  admired  for  his  re- 
fined sentiments  and  virtuous  preceptSi  for  his 
morality,  his  eoiKHsncy,  and  his  innoeenee  of 
manrjiTs,  that  Jri-nTne  hn^  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  among  Christian  writers.  His  style 
IS  ntrrons,  it  abounds  with  omamcnis,  uid 
seems  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  be  lived.  His  treatises  are  de  ira^  de 
a>n$oltUione,  provid^iia,  de  frai\qviUiwtt 
mimit  dt  etmenlid.  de  tapientis  contlanii&t 
it  tHs  a>p£m#is,  it  MvaHalr  vifae,  it  benejteiit, 
(fp  rita  bent  a,  besides  his  wUttralet  qvastiones, 
Ivdus  in  Claudiim,  moral  Utters,  &c.  There 
are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneen. 
Qnintilian  supposes  that  the  ^fedfn  is  his  com- 
position, and,  according  to  others,  Troas  and 
the  Bippolytus  were  also  written  by  him,  and 
the  Ag«mtmmtn,  ITereuleSt  /Wm  Tkfttkt  ^ 
Bereimt  in  OeUi,  by  his  ftther.  Seneea  the  d^ 
cbirfK  r  The  best  editions  of  Sen  prn  arrthos^ 
of  Antwerp,  fol.  1615,  and  of  Gronovins,  3 
vols.  Amst.  16T2 ;  and  ibose  of  his  tragedies. 
•K  that  ct  Schroder,  4to.  IMph.  HSBl  UM 
»1 
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the  S»o.  of  Grunoviua,  L.  Bai.  1682.  Tacit. 
Aiih.   t'2,  &.C. — Dio. — SueU^n.  in  Acr.  iStc. — 

8entu  Lex,  de  senatu^  by  C.  SeDlittS,  tbe 
consul,  A.  U.  C.  734,  enacting  the  chuotdng  of 
proper  persons  lo  fill  up  iht-  nuinbcr  of  senaiurs. 

QuiTiv.  Cn.  a  writer  in  Uie  reign  of  the 
emperor  Akxander,  of  whose  lifb  he  wrote  an 
■ccoani  k  LatiD,  or,  •ccofdiag  to  oibefiL  In 
Greek. 

SsPTERioN,  a  festival  obiterved  once  in  nine 
years  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  ApoUa  It  was 
a  repre»eniation  of  the  pursuit  of  Python  by 
Apollo,  and  of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  god. 

osrnMiU8,  L  (Tit.)  a  Roman  knight,  distin- 
gnilhed  by  his  poetical  emnposUtana,  both  lyric 
and  tragic.  He  was  intimate  with  Augustus 
as  well  as  Horace,  who  has  addressed  tbe  6  of 

his  2  lib.  of  Odes  to  him.  II.  A  native  of 

Africa,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  as  a 
poet.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  hymn 
m  praise  of  Janus.  Only  11  of  lus  verses  are 
preserved.  M  TertnL—CrinitM  i»  vita. 

SaouAin.   VU.  Pan.  I. 

Skrapio,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
age  of  Trajan.  He  was  intimate  with  Plutarch. 

BoiftNas  Samonicits,  a  physician  in  the  age 
of  the  emperor  Sevcrus  and  Caracalla.  There 
renains  a  poem  of  bis  composition  on  medi- 
dBe,the  last  cditioo  of  which  is  thatof  1706b  in 
Bvo.  Amsc 

StRottTB,  ooe  of  ttie  names  of  CalQine.— 

A  military  tribune  at  the  siege  of  Veii.  The 
family  of  tbe  Sergii  was  patrician,  and  branched 
oat  into  the  several  families  of  the  Pidenalest 
Sili,  Catilintr,  Satt<t,  CkdUt,  and  PUinci. 

Serranus,  a  surname  given  to  Cincinnatus, 
because  he  was  found  sowing  his  fields  when 
told  that  he  had  been  elected  dictator.  Some 
however  suppose  that  Serranm  was  a  diflTerent 
person  from  Cincinnatu^.    Ph'n.  18,  c.  3. — 

Uv.  3,  c.  26.— Fir^.  jEn.  6,  v.  844.  A  poet 

of  some  merit  in  DomitianV  reign.  Jkw.  7,  v.  80. 

Sehtorius,  CLl'i.vtus,  a  Roman  general,  son 
of  Cluintus  and  Rhea,  born  at  Niirsia.  His 
first  caincaiLTii  was  under  the  great  Marius, 
against  thf  Tetitoncs  and  Cimbri.  He  had  the 
tnisfurtune  !o  lose  one  eye  in  the  first  battle  he 
fought.  When  Marius  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome  and  slaughtered  all  their  enemies,  Serto- 
litts  accompanied  them,  bol  he  expressed  his 
sorrow  and  concern  at  the  mclanrholy  death  of 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  afterwards 
fled  for  sifeiy  into  Spain,  when  Sylla  had  pro- 
scribed him,  and  in  tlii^  distant  province  he  be- 
haved himself  with  so  much  address  and  valour 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  prince  of  the 
coantry.  He  instituted  pnUic  schools,  and 
edoenwd  the  ehildren  of  rhe  eoantry  in  the 
polite  nr!"^,  and  the  liti-ririire  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  had  esiablLshed  a  senate,  over  which 
he  presided  with  conanlar  anthority,  and  the 
Romans  who  followed  his  standard,  paid  equal 
reverence  lo  his  person.  He  pretended  to  hold 
commerce  with  neaven  by  means  of  a  white 
hind  which  he  had  tamed  with  great  snccesa, 
aitd  which  followed  him  every  where,  even  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  surcess  of  Sertorius  in 
Soaio,  and  bis  |>opularitv  among  tbe  natives, 
Harmed  the  Romans.  They  wnt  some  troops- 
lo  oppose  him,  but  with  little  success.  Four 
Of  noes  wecefiNud  insufficient  to  crash,  or  even  i 


bun  Sertorius;  and  Pompey  and  Metellas,  wbo 
never  engaged  an  enemy  without  obtaining  the 
victory,  where  driven  with  dishonour  from  the 
field.  Bat  the  favourite  of  the  Iinwianinni 
was  exposed  to  the  dangers  whieh  onmlly  «> 
tend  greatness.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  officei% 
wbo  was  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  tired  of  asa* 
perior,  otnspired  against  him.  Ai  a  ban^iel 
the  conspirators  began  to  open  their  intentions 
by  speaking  with  Ireedum  and  Hcentiou^ness 
in  the  presence  of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and 
character  had  hitherto  claimed  deference  from 
others.  Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine 
as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  and 
immediately  Antooiits,  one  of  bis  officers,  tfah> 
bed  Sertorius,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  rest,13year«  before  Christ.  Sertt^ 
nus  has  been  commended  for  his  love  of  ju.stice 
and  moderation.  The  flattering  description  he 
heard  of  tbe  Fortunate  Islands  when  he  passed 
into  the  west  of  Africa,  almost  tempted  him  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  world.  Plu/.  in  rtia — PhUtc. 
ic  aiLdtC— /Vffr.  3,  c.  21,  &c— 4|w»«».  ^ 
Ore.— Fel.  Vkx.  1,  c.  3, 1.  7,  c.  X—t^O^,-^ 
Avl.  GfU.  15,  c.  3-2. 

Serviua,  I.  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Ulica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Oaesar,  thoogh  her  brother  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  her  lover. 
To  convince  Caesar  of  her  affection,  .she  sent 
him  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  tender  eipre^ 
sions  of  regard  for  Jus  person.  The  letter  was 
delivered  lo  Cwsar  in  the  senate-bouse,  while 
they  were  debating  about  punishing  the  asso- 
ciates of  Catiline's  conspiracy  ;  and  when  Cato 
saw  it,  he  exehiimed  that  it  was  a  letter  from 
the  conspirators,  and  insisted  immediately  on 
its  being  made  public.  Upon  this  Ca»ar  gave 
it  to  Cato,  and  the  stern  senator  bad  no  soowir 
read  its  contents,  than  he  threw  it  back  with  the 
words  of,  take  it,  drunkard.  From  the  intimacy 
whicli  existed  between  Servilia  and  Caesar, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  dictator  was  the 
fhther  of  M.  Bratns.  PkiL  l»  Get. — C.  ftif. 

in  Attic.  II.  Another  sister  of  Cato,  who 

married  Silanus.   id.  III.  A  daughter  of 

Trasea,  put  to  death  by  Older  of  Netti,  with  her 
father.  Her  crime  vrnM  the  consolting  of  roa- 
cicians,  only  to  knowVhat  would  happen  ui 
her  family. 

SsaviLJA  Lr.x  de 
Servians  the  pr;etor,  A.  IT.  C.  6S8.  h.  pnnbhed 
severely  such  as  were  iriiilty  of  peculation  and 
extortion  in  the  provinces.    Its  particulars  are 

not  precisely  known.  Another,  de  jiuU'nbts, 

hv  Q..  Servilius  Ca^pin,  iho  consul,  A.  IT  C 
648.  It  divided  the  right  of  judgine  between 
the  senators  and  the  equiies,  a  privilege  which, 
though  originally  beloofrinK to  theaenators,  had 
been  taken  from  ihem  and  given  to  theeqnites. 
 Another,  il/-  riritt^tc.  bv  C.  Servilius,  or- 
dained that  if  a  Laim  accused  a  Roman  sena- 
tor, an  that  he  was  condemned,  the  aeemer 
should  be  honoured  with  the  name  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  Rouion  oilixen.  Another.  Aert^ 

ria,  hy  P.  Scrvilios  Rnllas.  the  tribune,  A.  U.C. 
6IK).  It  required  the  immediate  sale  of  certaia 
housps  and  lands  which  belonged  to  thepeoiple. 
for  the  purchase  ofothfrs  in  a  different  part  of 
Iinlv.  It  reported  that  ten  commissiooera  shooid 
be  appointed  to  we  it  carried  into  exeeotion,  bu 
Cicero  prevented  its  pas^in?  info  a  law  hy  tl  A 
three  orations  which  he  pronoimced  against  it 
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Sbrviuub  dtHNTvn,  I.  a  Roam,  ulio  in  his 
dicuuurship  deteaied  the  vir^uL— -^fL  Publius, 
•  conaal,  who  supported  the  caur  of  the  people 
■yUDSt  the  nobles,  and  c>t)iaint\l  a  tnumph  in 
■pile  of  ibe  oppotAiiuu  ol  ibe  senate,  alter  de- 
ioittng  the  VolscL  He  aAenrards  changed  bis 
opinions,  and  verjr  violently  opposed  the  people, 

because  Ihejr  had  illiberally  treated  him.  ^111. 

A  proconsul  killed  m  ihe  Innle  of  Canns  by 
AMUbnl.-— IV.  Ahala,  a  master  of  hone  to 
the  diGfator  dBeinnuns.  Whea  Bfelins  re- 
fused to  appear  before  the  dictator,  to  answer 
the  accusations  which  were  brought  against  him 
on  suspicion  of  his  aspiring  to  lyraonv,  Akilla 
■lew  him  in  the  midst  of  the  people  whose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  for  ihi9 
murder,  and  banished,  Inil  his  sentence  was  af- 
terwards repealed.  He  was  raised  to  the  die- 
lalonliipb-— 'Y.  Pvblius,  a  proemml  of  Asia 
during  the  age  of  Mithridates.  He  conquered 
Isauna,  for  which  service  he  was  sarnamed 
Jtauricut,  and  rewarded  with  a  triumph.—— 
VI.  Geroinns,  a  Roman  consul,  who  opposed 

Annibal  with  success.  VII.  Nonianu5,  a 

I^aiin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nera  There  were  more  ibaiL 
one  writer  of  this  name,  as  Pliny  speaka  of  a 
Sarrilias  remarkable  for  bis  eloquence  and 
learning ;  and  (^umtihan  mentions  another  also 
illustrious  for  his  genius  and  literary  merits 

VIII.  Ca.<ca,  one  of  Cte^ar's  murderers.  

The  family  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician 
rank,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  de- 
ttmetioii  of  Alba,  wbers  diey  were  promoted 
to^  kigtieatotteesof  llieiitate.  To  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  this  family  were  attached  the 
diflereni  surnames  of  Akala^  AxiUm,  Priteus, 
Citpi9.  Stmelm,  OmttnM,  Paikx,  Kans,  Gasea, 
Fiflenas,  Limgus,  and  Tu-cea. 

Servius  Tdlmvs,  I.  the  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
was  sun  of  Oerisia,  a  slave  of  Comicutum,  by 
Talliu8,  a  man  sdain  in  the  defence  of  his  conn- 
try  nffsinsi  the  Romans.  Ocrisia  was  given  by 
Tnrcnim  to  Tnnaqtiil,  his  wife,  and  she  brought 
np  her  son  in  the  king's  family,  and  added  Uie 
Ma*  of  Arvlas  ivtliat  whichlie  had  teberited 
Ihan  his  father  to  denote  his  slavery.  Young 
8erTin.«t  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  the  mon- 
arch with  great  tare,  and,  though  orignalljr  a 
slave,  Tarquin  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. His  own  private  merit  and  virtues  re- 
commended him  to  notice  not  less  than  the 
rovnl  favours,  and  Serviu.s,  become  the  favourite 
of  the  people  and  the  darVng  of  the  soWiers  by 
his  libernlitv  nnd  complaisance,  was  Easily  rai.s- 
ed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Rome  hnd  no  reason  to  repent  of  her 
choice.  Servius  endeared  himself  still  more  as 
a  waiHorand  as  a  lezislator.  He  defeated  the 
▼eienies  and  the  Toscanji,  and  by  a  proper  net 
of  pohicy  he  esiaMisfaed  the  e«wns.  He  in- 
craased  the  noiwher  of  ihe  trftea,  he  beaut  filed 
»n<?  ndompd  the  nw.  r*nd  enlarged  its  bounda- 
ries bv  taking  within  its  walls  the  hills  duiri- 
nalis,  Vimiaatfa^  and  Esquilinus.  That  he 
miffhf  nc*t  «eem  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  he  built  several  temples  to  the  goddess  of 
fixfmie,  to  whom  he  deemeil  himself  parttru- 
hulr  indebted  for  ohtainiDgibe  kingdom.  He 
aW  built  a  temple  i«  THana  «n  nwnnt  Aren- 
line,  and  raised  him<elf  n  palare  on  the  hill 
EfqwiH""*    Servius  married  hb  two  dangfa- 


ters  to  the  grand.Mjos  of  his  faiher-in  law  ;  ih* 
elder  lu  Tarquin,  and  ih«  younger  lo  A  tuns 
This  naioB,  as  might  be  supposed,  tended  »*• 
insure  the  peace  of  his  family;  but  if  such  wei** 
his  expectations,  he  was  unhappily  deceived 
The  wife  of  Aruns,  naturally  fierce  and  impet 
nous,  murdered  her  own  hu^nd  to  unite  ne^ 
self  to  Tarquin,  who  bad  likewise  assassins 
ted  his  wife.  These  bloody  nica.sure.s  w  ere  nc 
sooner  pursued,  than  Servius  was  murdered  by 
his  owB  soo-in-taw,  and  his  daughter  Tollia 
.showed  herself  so  inimical  to  filial  gratitude 
and  piety,  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  body  of  her  Ihlher, 
B.  C.  534.  His  death  was  universally  lament- 
ed, and  thi  slaves  annually  celebrated  a  festival 
in  his  honour,  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  on  irumm 
Aventinej  the  day  that  he  was  murdered.  Tar- 
qninia,  hn  wife,  mtried  h»  remains  prirately, 
and  died  the  following  dav.  Lit.  1,  c.  41. — 
Dumys.  Hal.  A.—Flor.  I,  c.'6.— Ctr.  tU  Div.  1, 
e.  68.— Max.  1,  e.  &— Oetrf.  Fast.  6,  v, 

601.  II.  Sulpiiius,  an  orator  in  the  a^e  of 

Cicero  and  Horten.sius.  He  was  sent  a>  am- 
bassador lo  M.  Antony,  and  died  before  his  re- 
tnni.  Ciocro  obtained  a  statue  for  him  fhiro  the 
senate  md  the  Roman  people,  which  was  railed 
in  the  Campus  Martiu.s.  Besides  orations,  he 
wrote  verses,  which  were  highly  censured  for 
their  indelicacy.  His  works  are  lost  Cie.  ^ 
Brtd.  PMl.  &c.—Plin.  5,  ep.  3. 

SKsnsTPis,  a  celebrated  king  of  Eg}'pt  some 
ages  before  the  Trojan  war.  His  father  order- 
ed all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were 
bom  on  the  sane  day  with  him  to  be  nablicly 
educated,  and  to  pass  their  youth  in  ine  com- 
pany of  his  son.  This  succeeded  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  Sesostris  had  the  pleasure  to  fhnd 
himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful 
ministers  and  active  warriors,  whose  education 
and  intimacy  with  their  prince  rendered  them 
inseparably  devoted  to  his  interest.  When 
Sesostris  had  succeeded  on  his  father's  ihrcme, 
he  became  ambitions  of  mililnn,*  fame,  nnd  af- 
ter he  had  divided  his  kingdom  into  36  different 
distriets,  be  marebed  at  the  hoid  of  a  numerous 
army  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Libyn; 
.Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with  all  the  islands  of  ihe 
Red  Sea,  were  conquered ;  and  the  victorious 
monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  the  east  than  the  conqueror  of  Da- 
rius. He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
Thracians ;  yid  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  sunrire  hiro,  he  placed  columns  in 
the  several  provinces  he  had  snbdned;  nnd 
many  ages  after,  this  pompous  inscription  was 
read  in  manrpMlSof  Asia,  StsoHris,  the  ting 
of  kings,  has  conquered  this  lerril&ry  by  hisorwf. 
At  his  return  home  the  m(  narch  employed  his 
time  in  encourae:inp  the  fine  arts,  and  in  im- 
proving the  revcAues  of  his  kingdom.  He 
erected  100  temples  to  the  gods  fortne  Tictorfe% 
he  bad  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhabi* 
tanfs  during  the  innndati-^nsof  the  Nile.  Rome 
canals  were  also  due  near  Memphis,  to  facili- 
tate navigation  nnd  the  communication  of  one 
province  with  another.  In  bis  old  age  Sesos- 
tris, grown  fnflnn  and  blind,  destroyed  WmseWJ 
after  a  reign  of  44  years,  acrorr?;n!:  to  some. 
His  mfidncv  towards  the  conquered  haa  been 
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aamircd,  while  some  have  upbraulcd  him  for ' 
cruelly  auU  lUM^ience  lu  cauMDg  bu  chanul 
to  be  drawn  by  some  of  the  muoarclis  vluMBlie 
bad  cooqutreu.  Tbe  age  of  Seiusiris  i»  «o  re- 
mote from  every  autheniic  record,  that  many  > 
have  supporlcd  llial  the  acUuns  and  conquests 
ascribed  u>  this  monarch  are  uncertain  and 
totally  raboloos.  lieredeL  3,  c.  102,  ftc.— AM. 
l  —  Val.  Flucc.  5,  V.  419— f/tn.  33^  e.  3^— 
Lucan.  10,  v.  276.— 6Yra*.  IG. 

Sbtbon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  him- 
Klf  king  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysja. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  an  ddeliver- ' 
ed  from  liiis  pott  crlul  enemy  by  aii  immense 
aurabcr  ol  rats,  which  m  one  Bight  gnawed 
(heir  bow  strwgs  and  thoDgi,  ao  tlMt  oa  tbe  i 
/norrow  iheir  arms  were  found  lu  Le  useless. 
Fruin  ihis  wonderful  circumstance  S>'ihon  tiaii  i 
a  ^aalue  which  KfUvaented  him  with  a  rat  in  his 
hand,  with  the  inscriplioa  of  Wlioever  ixes  his  I 
tffes  upon  me,  Ut  kim  Mpioia.    Herod.  %c.  141.  j 

StvK.ii  ii,  I.  I  L  icius  S.qKiumi-.  I  a  Roman 
rmpcror,  born  ai  Lepiis  lu  Africa,  of  a  noble 
frinily.   He  inwloajly  exercised  all  the  ofiees 
of  the  stale,  and  rc<  omiuen(l<*(i  himself  to  the 
Qoiice  of  the  world  by  an  ainbuu>as  mind  and  a 
restless  activity,  that  could,  for  the  gratification 
of  avarice,  endure  the  most  complicated  hard- 
shii>s.    After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  Severus 
resolved  to  remove  Ditlius  Julianus,  who  had 
bought  the  imperial  purple  when  exposed  u>  sale 
bf  tbe  preiorians,  and  thentet  ke  proetajaed 
himsrlr etnprnir  on  the  borders  of  Illvricum, 
where  he  was  i<iaiiuned  against  the  barbarian.s. 
To  support  himself  in  this  bold  measure,  he 
took  as  his  partner  in  the  empire  Albinus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
and  immediately  marched  toward*  Rome,  to 
crush  Didios  and  bis  panisana.  Ue  was  re- 
ceived as  he  advanced  tbrooffb  the  cooatry  with 
imiversal  acclamations,  and  Julianus  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  own  soldiers.   Tbe  reception  of  i 
Severus  at  Boom  wta  aalcient  to  mtiiy  his  | 
pride;  the  streei'i  were  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  the  submissive  senate  were  ever  ready  to 
grant  whatever  honours  or  titles  the  conqueror 
claimed.   In  professing  that  be  had  assamed'i 
the  purple  (Hily  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  rh^ ' 
tuons  PiTfimx,  Srverus  gained  many  adhe- 
rents, and  was  enabled  not  only  to  disarm,  but , 
to  banish  the  preiorinns,  whoie  iuolenee  aad  \ 
avarice  were  become  alarmin?  not  only  to  the 
citizens  but  to  the  emperor.    But  while  he  was 
victorious  at  Rome,  Severus  did  not  forget  that 
there  was  aooiher  competitor  iiir  the  imperial  i 
purple.  Peseeaoins  Niger  was  te  the  rant  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  wi'h  the  [ 
name  and  en5ugns  of  Augustus.  Many  obstinate  ^ 
battles  were  fousht  between  the  troopd  and  of- 1 
fleers  of  the  imperial  rivals,  till,  on  the  plains 
of  IsRtw,  which  had  l>een  above  five  centuries 
before  covered  with  ihe  blood  of  the  Persian 
soldiers  of  Dariua,  Niger  was  totallyraiaed  by 
the  lom  of  90,000  mctt.  The  head  orNiger  was 
cot  offand  .sent  to  the  conqueror,  who  punished 
ia  a  most  cmel  manner  all  the  partisans  of  his 
tmlbnmiaie  rival.  Severus  aflerwards  pillaged 
Bjzantium,  which  had  shut  her  eates  apainst 
him ;  and  afier  he  had  conquered  several  na 
Uons  in  the  East,  ke  returned  to  Rome,  resolved 
to  destror  Albiooa,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
fdqeiantlir  ahand.the  iiaperial  power.  Uei 


attempted  to  as.sa>v;[ia;L-  W\m  by  his  emissaries-, 
but  wnca  iliis  tiad  laaeU  ul  »>ucce?>i»,  ^veros 
had  recourse  loariOi>,  and  tbe  fate  ol  ttie  empire 
watf  afUD  decided  Oft  Ihe  plaios  of  GaoL  JUh^ 
nos  was  defeated,  and  the  eooqoeior  vat  aa 

elated  u  iihlhe  recollect ioi:i  that  BO  had  now  jno 
longer  a  compeiiior  lur  ilte  purole,  inat  be  in- 
sailcd  the  dead  body  of  ius  livaJ,  and  ordered 
ii  t  )  be  thrown  mlo  the  Rhone,  atl^^r  he  had 
itiUercd  11  lo  puinly  belore  ilie  door  »>t  hjs  teal, 
and  to  l)e  torn  lo  pieces  by  his  dog^s.  The  family 
and  adberoiis  oi  Aibmus  shared  bis  lata;  aad 
the  return  of  Severus  to  the  capital  rwalled 
the  bloody  iruiin|)hs  of  Manusaod  Sylia.  Tbe 
richest  of  the  cuuens  were  sacrificed,  and  then 
money  became  the  propeny  of  the  nm^  w, 
The  wicked  Commodus  received  divir:-'  noo- 
uuis,  and  his  murderers  were  puni^iiid  ui  iiM 
most  wanion  manner.  Tired  of  the  inactive 
life  he  had  led  in  Rome,  Severas marched  iato 
tbe  Cast,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Gets, 
and  with  un<»ininou  succe-vs  loade  himself 
master  of  Selucia,  Babykm,  andCtesopboo;  and 
advaaeed  vlthoat  oppositioa  far  into  the  ¥&h 
thian  territories.  From  Parthia  the  emperor 
inarched  towards  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Asia;  aAer  he  had  visited  the  torab  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  he  entered  Alexandria; 
and  granted  a  wnate  to  this  celebrated  city. 
Tlie  revolt  o(  Britain  recalled  him  trom  the 
East.  AAer  be  had  reduced  it  under  his  power, 
he  haib  a  wall  aeron  the  northen  pans  of  tte 

island,  to  defend  it  a^^ainst  tbe  frequent  ;n-.-a- 
sions  of  the  Caledonians.  Hithert<>  succc^al 
agaiaat  his  enemies,  Severus  now  found  the 
peace  of  his  family  disturbed.  Caracella  at- 
tempted to  murder  his  father  as  he  was  conclud- 
ing a  treaty  of  [m^ch  witli  tlic  Bnion--  :  ind  the 
emperor  was  so  shocked  at  the  ttadtuilulneasoi 
bis  son,  that  oa  his  VBtnm  hone  he  called  has 
into  his  presence,  and  after  he  had  upbraided 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  offered 
him  a  drawn  sword,  adding.  If  you  ar^ 
hitious  of  reiftning  alone,  now  imbrue  your  hands 
in  tie  Uood  of  your  father,  and  let  nd  the  eyes 
ike  world  be  witness  of  your  watU  of  fi'ui'l 
dermm.  If  these  words  checked  CarscaUsu 
yet  he  did  not  Aow  himadf  coneemed:  tad 
Scvcrns,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  which  the 
gout  and  tbe  uneasiness  of  his  mind  increeai^ 
soon  after  died,  exclaiming  be  had  beee 
every  thing  man  could  wish,  but  that  he  was 
then  nothing.   Some'  say  that  he  wished  to 

Eoi.^n  himself,  but  t^pt  when  ibis  was  denied, 
e  eat  to  gieat  excess,  and  soon  aAer  ezpuad  at 
Yoilr,  on  the  Ibaith  of  Fehraarr,  ia  theflldl 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  in  theGGth  yearrfhis 
age,  after  a  reign  of  17  years  8  months  and  3 
days.  Severus  has  been  so  much  admired  for 
his  military  talents,  ih  \t  som*'  have  called  hira 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors.  A"-* 
monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  heen  observed 
that  he  never  did  aa  act  of  humaniiy  or  fiMaast 
a  fhnlt.  In  his  diet  he  was  tnnperate.  aad  ht 
alwavs  showed  himself  nn  open  enemv  lo  pomp 
and  splendour.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a 
man  M  letters,  and  he  even  cmnpoaed  a  hc^orf 
of  his  own  reign,  which  some  have  praised  for 
its  correctness  and  veracity.    Dio. — Berodi/n. 

—  VtUor,  Ac  II.  Alexander,  I  Marcn."  Ai^ 

relios.)  a  native  of  Phsnicia,  adofii*i_bv  H»> 
Uogabalns*  His  fiuhcr's  name 
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Marcianus,  and  his  motTieT's  Jnlia  Mammrea, 
and  he  received  (he  surname  of  Alexander  be- 1 
tause  he  was  born  in  a  temple  micred  to  Alex*  | 
ander  the  Great.  He  was  carefully  ed'icated, 
and  his  inoiher,  bv  paying  particular  aaeniion 
tohis  morals  and  the  character  of  his  preceptors, 
mesenred  him  from  licentioosneai.  At  the 
aesth  of  HeliogabaltK,  who  kad  be«n  jeafotis  of 
his  virtues,  Alexander,  though  or.fv  in  ihe  llih 

{ear  of  his  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
19  iiomiiiBiionvas  approved  by  the  shouts  of 
the  army  and  the  congratulations  of  the  <«enate. 
Ue  had  nut  been  long  on  the  throne  before  the 
peaee  of  the  empire  was  disttirbed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Persians.  Alexander  marched  into 
the  east  without  delay,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  barbanric  At  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
bat  the  revolt  of  the  Germans  soon  after  cdied 
him  awny  from  the  indolence  of  the  capital. 
His  expedition  in  Gt^rmany  was  attended  with 
some  sacce<^s,  but  the  virtues  and  the  amiable 
qualities  of  Alexander  were  forgotten  in  the 
Biem  and  sullen  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian. 
His  sohli-^rs,  fond  of  n-posf,  murmured  ajjninst 
his  severity  \  iheir  clamours  were  fomented  by 
the  artifice  of  Maximfnus,  and  Alexander  was 
murdered  in  hi*  lent,  afler  rt  vcV^n  of  13  years 
and  9  Crnys,  on  the  18ih  of  March,  A.  D.  235. 
His  mother  Mamma*a  shared  hismie  with  all 
hi<  frietid.s ;  but  this  vrrr^  no  sooner  Vmown  Than 
the  soldier?  punished  Wiih  immediate  death  all 
sue!',  .t;  had  been  concerned  m  the  murder,  ex- 
cept MaiimiDUS.  Alexander  ha?  been  admired 
fi>r  his  many  virtues,  and  every  historian,  ex- 
eeyii  H'^roi?!  n  i  h  '  '  •  >  ^rt,  that  if  he  had 
livetl  tlie  Roman  etiipi|p  might  soon  have  be^'n 
freed  from  tho^^*-  itnnultt and  abuses  which  con- 
tinually di.«?turbed  her  peace,  and  kepi  the  lives 
of  her  emperors  ana  senators  in  perpetual 
alarms.  His  severity  in  pun ishinjj  offences  was 
inreat ;  and  snch  as  tiad  robbed  the  public,  were 
wey  even  the  mosn  intimate  friends  of  tire  em- 
peror, wore  indi'^criminaTfly  sncrificed  to  the 
trnnquiiiiiy  of  the  state  which  they  had  vio- 
lated. The  great  offices  of  the  state  which  had 
hef  rt^  his  reign  been  exposed  lo  sale,  and  oc- 
rupied  by  favourites,  were  now  bestowed  upon 
merii ;  and  Alexander  could  boast  that  all  his 
oflicers  were  men  of  trust  and  abiliites.  He 
tms  a  patron  of  literature,  and  he  dedicated  the 
hours  of  relaxation  to  the  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  hi.<4oriaDS,  oratorSj  and  poets ; 
and  in  the  publie  schools  which  hts  liberality 
and  the  desire  of  enmnrnrrinc  1e,nrnin£r  had 
founded,  he  often  heard  with  plea.snre  and  sa- 
ftsfaetion  the  eloquent  speeches  and  deelama* 
tions  of  hi"<  subjects.  The  provinces  were  well 
.•mpplicd  with  provision'^,  and  Rome  wa.s  em- 
hoilishetl  wi'h  nmnv  •-iatelv  hnildin?^  and  ma;:- 
nificent  porticos.  AUx.  vU. — nerodian.—Zosim. 
— If«<»r.— Iff.  Flavins  Vslerins,  a  nstive  of 
Illvrienm,  nominnied  f-n^iar  bv  C!alerius.  He 
was  t>nl  f-i  dea'h  by  Maximianus,  A.  D.  307. 

 TV.  .T  1  I    a  srovemor  of  Britain  under 

Adrian.  V.  Libiu«!,  a  man  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West,  at  Ravenna,  nft**r  the  death 
of  Majorianus.  He  was  "-n  in  tfi'  r  poisoned. 
—VI.  Lneius  Comelttis,  a  X<atin  poet  in  the 
9^  of  Au^^iisrus,  for  mme  time  cmplofrd  in 

the  judicial  proceedinjr:  -^f  th^-  forom.  Vli. 

Cassias,  an  orator,  banished  into  the  island  of 


Crete  by  Augustus,  for  his  illil>eral  language 
He  was  banished  17  year%  and  died  lu  Scri- 
phos.   He  is  etMmnended  as  an  able  orator,  yet 
(teclaimin^  witli  more  warmth  than  prudence. 
His  writings  were  destroyed  by  order  of  (he 

senate.   Saet.  in  OeL—QtniU.  VIII.  Sul- 

pitius,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  died 
A.  D.  490.  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  Hi9- 
laria  Sacra,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  consulship  of  StiUcbo,  of  which  the  style  is 
elegant,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  age  jn  which 
he  lived.   The  best  edition  is  in  1  vols.  4to 

Patavii.  1711.  IX.  Aqutlius,  a  native  of 

Spain,  who  wrote  aA  account  of  bis  own  life  ill 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens.  X.  A  ce- 
lebrated architect  employed  in  building  Nero's 
g  I  !rii  palace  at  Rtnue^  after  the  baraingof 
that  ciQr. 

SnrrBB,  a  name  eoromoii  to  several  of  thi 

Thracian  princes. 

Sextia  LiaNU  Lkx,  de  Md^slralidus,  bv  C. 
Licinius  and  L.  Sextius,  the  tribunes,  A.  IT.  C. 
3^^G.  Il  ordained  that' one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  elected  from  among  the  plebeians.  Ano- 
ther, de  religione,  by  the  same,  A.  U.  C  385. 
U  enacted  that  a  dec'emvirate  .should  be  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  plebeians  instead  of  the 

decemrtri  s/zcri  fnciundh. 

SEPTiLrca,  a  governor  of  Africa,  who  ordered 
Marius  when  he  landed  there  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  his  province.  Marius  heard  this 
with  some  concern,  and  said  to  the  messenger. 
Go  and  tell  your  master  that  you  have  seen  Iht 
exiUd  Mtrms  sitting  on  ikt  rwm  of  Carthage 
PM.  in  Mir. 

Skxtils,  I.  I'Lnciu.^,)  wa.s  remarkalile  for  his 
friendship  with  Brutus ;  he  pained  the  confi- 
dence of  AnsTtSttis,  and  was  consul.  Horace, 
who  was  in  the  number  of  )  i  friends,  dedicat- 
ed iod.  4,  to  him.  il.  i  he  first  plebeian 

consul,  III.  One  of  the  sotis  of  Tarquin. 

Vid.  TIarquinius. 

Srrnjs,  a  praenomen  given  to  the  sixth  son 

of  a  family.  1.  A  son  of  Pomney  theGrea'. 

Vid.  Fmnpeius.  IL  A  stoic  philosopher,  born 

at  ChnerontEa  in  Bocotia.  Some  stipp<»e  that  he 
was  Plutarch'?  T^ephew.  He  was  preceptor  to 
M.  Anrelios  and  L.  Verus,  III.  A  philoso- 
pher in  the  age  of  Antoninus.  He  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrha  Some 
of  his  worlm  arestin  extant  The  best  edition 
of  the  treatise  of  Sextns  Pompeins  Fcstns  tfr  jrr. 
Immrn  significatione,  in  thai  of  Amst.  4lo.  IG99« 

SmvLtJi.   Vid.  Part  HI. 

SicAMBRt,  or  SvGAXfBRt.    Vid.  Pan  I. 

Sic.\OT.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Sicnccs,  called  also  Siekarbtu  and  Aherbas, 
wjw  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phov 
nicia.  His  father^  name  was  Plisthcnes.  He 
niarrieil  FJisa  the  daut^hter  of  Belos,  and  '^isrer 
of  king  Pysroalion,  beuer  known  bv  the  name 
of  Dido.  He  was  so  rich  that  his  *twoiber-in. 
law  mnrdered  him  fn  ohtain  his  po<fse^«}nns. 
'I  bis  murder  Pygmalion  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal from  his  sister  Dido ;  but  the  shade  of  Si- 
chteus  appeared  to  Dido,  and  advised  her  to  fly 
from  Tyre,  after  she  had  previously  secured 
some  ireasiin^s  whieh  were  concealed  in  an 
obscure  and  unknown  place.  Accord  ii^  to 
JoNtin,  Aeeibns  was  the  nncle  d*  Dido.  Vmm, 
.f?n.  1.  M7,  A^.^lHUort,  t,  e.  ^^JuttStf 
18,  c.  4. 
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SiaKios  DbmtItos,(L.)  I.  a  tribane  of  Rome, 
celebrated  for  his  valour  and  ihe  honours  he 
ubiained  in  the  field  of  battle  during  the  period 
of  40  years  in  which  he  was  eagued  m  the 
RooMtt  ftrmiet.  He  wu  pmeat  fn  111  battles : 
he  obtained  14  civic  crowns ;  3  mural  crowns,  b 
crowns  of  gold;  83  gulden  collars;  GO  brace- 
lelB;  IStaiioc*:  83  boiwa  with  all  their  onui- 
ments,  and  all  as  the  reward  of  his  uncom- 
mon services.  He  cuuld  show  the  scars  uf  45 
wooods,  which  he  bad  received  all  in  his  breast, 
BAiticiilailj  in  opposing  the  Sabines  when  they 
iDok  the  cnpitol.  The  popularity  of  Sicinitvi 
hecame  odious  to  Appius  Claudius,  whu  wished 
to  make  himself  absolute  at  Rome,  and  there- 
Ibre,  lo  remove  him  from  the  eapiuil,  he  sent 
him  to  the  army,  hy  which,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  attacked  and  murdered.  Of  100 
taen  who  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him,  Sici- 
nius  killed  15  and  wounded  30.  For  his  un- 
common courage  Sicinf  us  has  been  called  the 

Roman  Achilles.  Vai.  Max.  3,  c.  2.  Dionys. 

6.  II.  Vellutus,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  in 

^ome.  He  rmtaed  eabab  against  CoridaDas, 
and  was  one  of  his  accusers.  Plui.  in  Cor. 
 III.  Scbinus,  a  Roman  general,  who  de- 
feated the  Volsci. 

SicCu.    Vid.  Part  I. 

SiixiNtos  Caics  Solucs  Apom.ikaris,  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  born  A.  D.  430.  He  died  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age.  There  are  remnining  of 
his  compositioii  some  letters,  and  diffi»reot 

poems,  consigning  chicflv  of  panegyrics  on  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  of  which  the  best  edition 
b  that  of  Labbaeai^  Pftris,  4ta  1688.  Vxrg. 
Mn.  1,  v.  682. 

SiUANua,  (D.J  I.  a  son  of  T.  Manlius,  Tor- 
quattts,  accusea  of  extortion  in  the  management 
M  the  proTince  of  Macedonia.  The  father  him- 
self desired  ta  hear  the  oomplaints  laid  against 
Ms  son,  and  after  he  had  spent  two  days  in  ex- 
amining the  charges  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
pronounced,  on  the  third  day,  his  son  guilty  of 
extortion,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  a  citizen 
of  Rome.  He  also  banished  him  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  so  struck  was  the  son  at  the  severity 
of  his  father,  that  he  hanged  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.   Ltp.  54. — Cic.de  Pinib. —  Vol. 

M'lx.  T),  c.  fl.  II.  C.  Junius,  a  consul  under 

Tiberius,  accused  of  extortion,  and  banished  to 
the  island  of  Cithersea.  TkeiL  It  A  pro- 
prsptor  in  Spain,  who  routed  the  Carthaginian 

forces  there  while  Annibal  was  in  Italy.  IV. 

Turpilius,  a  lieulemnt  of  Metellus  against  Ju- 
gnrtha.  He  was  accused  by  Marius,  though 
totally  innocent,  and  condemned  by  the  malice 

of  his  judges.  V.  Lucius,  a  man  betrotliod 

10  Oclavia,  the  daughter  of  CUodius.  Nero 
iook  OclSTinawny  Irom  him.  and  on  the  dav  of 
her  nuptials  Silanns  killed  him.s€lf. 

SiuiTs  Itai.iccs,  (C.)  I.  a  Latin  poet,  who  was 
originally  at  the  bar,  where  he  for  «ome  time 
distinguished  himself,  till  he  retired  from  Rome 
more  particularly  to  consecrate  his  time  to 
study.  He  was  consul  the  year  that  Nero  was 
ronrdered.  Pliny  has  observed,  that  when  T  ra- 
jan  wax  invested  with  the  imperial  purple,  Silius 
refused  to  come  to  Rome  and  congratulate  him 
like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  neglect 
which  was  never  resented  by  the  emperor. 
Silius  wns  in  possession  of  a  house  where  Ci- 
'*cro  had  lived,  and  another  in  which  was  the 


tomb  of  Virgil.  The  birth-day  of  Virgil 

J 'early  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  so» 
emnity  by  Silius;  and  for  his  partiality,  not 
cnW  to  the  memory,  but  to  the  compositions,  cf 
ihaJi^&tQMi  poet,  he  has  iMsn  eallM  the 
VirgiL  Silius  starved  himself  while  labouring 
under  an  imposihume,  which  his  physicians 
were  unable  to  remove,  in  the  begumiog  of 
Trajan's  reign,  abt)ut  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
There  remains  a  poem  of  lialicus  on  the  se- 
cond punic  war,  divided  into  17  books,  greatly 
commended  by  M&rtiaL  The  modems  have 
not  been  so  ftToarabie  in  their  opiniona  con- 
ceraing  its  merit.  He  has  every  where  imitated 
Virgil,  but  with  little  success.  Silius  was  a 
great  collector  of  antiquities.  His  son  was  ho> 
nonred  with  the  consulship  during  his  life-time. 
The  best  editions  of  Italicus  will  be  found  lo 
be  Drakenborch's  in  4to.  Ulr.  1717,  and  that 
of  Cellarius,  8ro.  Lipt.  I69b.—Mart.  11,  ep.  49, 
iiC——'U.  Caius,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
greatly  loved  by  Messalina  for  his  comely  ap- 
pearance and  elegant  address.  Mes&alina 
obliged  him  lodiTwee  his  wife  that  die  migh 
enjoy  his  company  without  intermission.  Silius 
was  forced  to  comply,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  he  was  at  last  pot  to  death  foi 
the  ad  ulter ies  which  the  emperem obliged  hiatc 
commiL    l\icit. — SueL-^Dw. 

Simon,  a  currier  of  Athens,  whom  Socriie* 
oAcn  Tisiled  on  account  of  bis  great  sagacity 
and  genius.  He  eolteeled  all  Ihe  inlbrmatkm 
he  could  receive  from  the  conversation  of  the 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  published  it  with 
nis  own  obsiervations  in  33  dialogoca.  He  WW 
the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Scxrates  who  at- 
tempted totiive  an  account  of  the  opinions  of 
his  master.  These  dralogues  were  extant  in 
the  age  of  the  bi<KTBpher  Diogenesi  who  hss 
preserved  their  title.  Dio,e.  %  c.  14. 

SiMANinrn,  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  wbc 
flourished  538  years  B.  C.  His  father's  name 
was  Leoprepis,  or  Theoprepis.  He  wrote  elr* 
pies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  piece*:,  esteemed 
for  their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  composed 
also  epic  poems.  Simon  ides  was  university 
courted  by  the  princes  of  Greece  and  Sicily 
and,  according  to  one  of  the  fables  of  Phtrdm*, 
he  was  such  a  f:\vouriie  of  the  eixls,  tliai 
life  was  miraculously  preserved  in  an  entertain- 
meat  when  the  nxnor  the  bouss  f^ll  upon  all> 
those  who  were  feastine.  He  obtained  a  poeti- 
cal  prize  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  and  he 
li veil  to  his  90th  year.  The  people  of  Syracnse 
who  had  hospitably  honoured  him  when  alivej 
erected  a  tnagnificent  monnment  tohis  memory. 
Sinionides,  according  to  some,  added  the  foor 
letters  «« u,(t^,to  the  alphabet  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  ftagmtits  of  his  poetry  are  extant.  Ae- 
cordin?  to  some,  the  erand.son  of  the  <  '••.:inc 
piet  of  Cos  was  called  Simonides.  He  tlourish* 
ed  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  books  of  invention, 
genealogies,  &c.  QitUil.  10,  c.  I. —  Pk/rdr.A^ 
fab.  21  and  ^.—Horat.  2,  Orf.  1,  v.  W^.—Hnmi. 
5,  c.  108.— Oic  d€  OraL  Ac-^AruL—Fimkr. 
Mk.  ^—QUmll.  t,  ep.  39.— Iaam.  4r  Mkerat.  - 
.Elian.  T.  H.  8,  r  2 

SiMPUcnn,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, whose  works  weie  all  edited  in  Ihe  lAk 
renturv,  nnd  the  latter  part  of  ♦!»  Ulb  bM 
without  a  Latin  version. 
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Snrait,  atoa  of  6»jrphiis,who  iccam|MUiied 
|}ie  Qreeks  to  the  Trqan  war,  and  ther«  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cunning  and  fraud, 
and  hi*  intimacjr  with  UlyneSi    When  the 


8inon  went  to  Troy  with  his  bands  boond  be- 
hind his  back,  and  by  ibe  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, assured  Priam  that  the  Greeks  we  re  gone 
from  Asia,  and  that  they  had  been  ordered  lo 
sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers  to  render  the  wind 
favourable  to  their  return,  and  thai  because  the 
lot  had  falkn  iuwd  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
UlTssesbe  had  wd  away  itom  their  camp,  not 
lo  be  cruelly  immolaicd.  These  false  assertions 
were  ImmeHiately  credited  by  the  Trojans,  and 
fliaoo  advised  Priam  to  brine  mio  his  city  the 
wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  cani>ectale  it  lo  Minerva.  His 
adWee  was  Mhmed,  and  Sinon,  in  the  night, 
la  caanlete  his  perfidy,  opened  the  sides  of  the 
bone,  from  which  issued  a  number  of  armed 
Givdcs,  who  surprisetl  the  Trojans  nnd  pilla- 
ced  their  city.  Dans  Pkryg. — Homer.  Od.  8, 
V.  499, 1. 11, V.  m\.—Vir^.jEn.  2,  v.  TO,  Ac  — 
Potts.  10,  c  27— Q.  Smyrn.  12.  Ac. 

SiSAMNBs,  a  judge  flayed  alive  for  his  par- 
tialis, hf  order  of  Cambyses.  Hn  skin  was 
nailed  on  the  bench  of  ihe  other  jndj^es  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  with  candour  and  impartialitv. 
Herodol.  5,  c.  25. 

Smbnka,  (L.)  I.  an  ancient  historian  among 
the  Romans,  91  B.  C.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Macer,  and  ct^val  with  Antias  and  Ckoadriira- 
rioii;  bat  he  far  excelled  his  contemporaries, 
as  weH  as  predceessors,  in  the  art  of  historical 
BOnalive.  He  was  of  the  same  family  as  Sylla, 
the  dictator,  and  was  descended  from  that  Si- 
araaa  who  was  finelor  in  570.  In  his  youth  he 
practifled  as  an  on»tor,  and  is  characterized  by 
Cicero  as  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  bui  of  no 
f^at  industry  or  Imowled^re  in  business.  In 
more  advanced  life  he  was  pnptor  of  Achaia, 
mid  a  fHead  of  Attiew.  Voffim  aavs  his  his* 
torv  roiTimenced  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Ihe  Qauls,  and  ended  with  the  wvin  of  Marius 
and  Sylla.  Now,  it  is  p<«siUe  that  he  may 
have  {jiven  !»ome  sketch  of  Roman  nflnirs  from 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  but  it  is 
evident  he  had  touched  slightly  on  these  earlv 
portions  of  the  history,  for  though  bis  work 
consisted  of  twenty,  or,  accord  in  e  to  others,  of 
tweniy-lwo  books,  it  appears  from  a  frairmpnt 
of  the  second,  which  is  still  preserved,  that  he 
hfld  there  adnineed  as  fhr  in  Ms  narraiiTe  as 
lh«'S<»cialWar,whirh  broke  out  in  the  year  fV>3. 
The  greater  part,  therefore,  I  so.«5peri,  x«as  de- 
voted to  the  historvof  the  civil  wars  of  Marius : 
nnd  inc^ecd  Velleius  Paterrnlus  calls  his  work 
OfrHs  Brlli  Civilis  Svllnni.  The  great  defect 
of  his  hisfnry  consiMed,  it  is  said,  in  not  being 
written  with  suflScient  political  flreedom,  at  least 
eoneeming  the  eharaeter  and  conduct  of  Sylla, 
which  is  retToMed  hv  Sallust  in  a  passagre  bear- 
ing ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Sisenna  in 
other  partieiilars.  Cicero,  white  he  admits  his 
snperiorifv  over  his  predeceswrs,  adds,  that  he 
was  far  from  perfection,  and  complains  that 
there  was  something  puerile  in  his  Annals,  as 
if  he  had  studied  none  of  the  Greek  historians 
but  Oitarchus.  I  have  quoted  these  opinions, 
"  ice  we  must  now  eniirelv  tm«!t  to  the  «:enii- 
cf  others  in  the  Jadgmeat  which  we 


form  ofthencritsofSiaeBiia:  ftr  although  the 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  history  are  mote 
numeroos  than  those  of  any  other  old  Latin  an- 
nalists, being  about  150,  they  are  also  shorter  and 
more  naeonoeeted.  Indeed,  there  are  scarc^v 
two  sentences  any  where  joined  together.  Ovid, 
Trio,  a  v.  U3.—Cic.  in  Brut.  64  and  67^ 
Palere.  S,  c.  9.— II.  Com.  a  Roman,  who,  OB 
being  reprimanded  in  the  senate  for  ihe  ill  con- 
duct and  depraved  manners  of  his  wif  e,  accuyed 

Eublicly  Augustus  of  unlawful  commerce  with 
er.   bio.  54.— —The  iamiiy  c(  tbe'Comelii 
and  Apronii  received  the  snmame  of  Bisenim. 

SisiHAMBis,  or  SiBYCAMEis,  the  mother  of  Da- 
rius, the  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Ateximder  the  Great,  at  the  battle 
of  Issus,  with  Ihe  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The 
conqueror  treated  her  with  uncommon  tender- 
ness and  aitenlion ;  he  sainted  her  as  his  own 
mother,  and  what  he  had  sternly  denied  to  the 
petitions  of  his  favourites  and  ministers,  he  of- 
ten granted  to  the  intercession  of  Sisy^'ambis. 
The  r^rd  of  the  queen  for  Alexander  was  un- 
common, and,  indeed,  she  no  sotmer  heard  that 
he  was  dead,  than  she  killed  herself,  unwilling 
to  survive  the  loss  of  so  generous  an  enemy: 
though  she  had  seen  with  less  concern  the  lUl 
of  her  son's  kinsdom,  the  ruin  of  his  subjects, 
and  himself  murdered  by  his  servants.  She  had 
also  lost,  in  one  dav,  her  husband  and  80  of  her 
brothers,  whom  Oc'hus  had  assassinated  lo  make 
him.self  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Cttrt. 
4,  c.  9, 1. 10,  c.  5 

8i«fpBus,a  son  of  M.  Antony,  who  was  born 
deformed,  and  received  the  name  of  Sisyphnn, 
because  he  was  endowed  with  genius  and  a  a 
excellent  understanding.  Horat.  I,  sat.  3,  ». 
47.    Vid.  Part  111. 

SiTTT  s,  a  Roman,  who  assisted  Cflpsar  in  A  f- 
rica  with  gr^at  success.  He  was  rewarded  wi  h 
a  province  of  Numidin.    Snilvsf.  Jvg.  ^21. 

Siicaiin,  a  son  of  Cvrus,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der t^his  brother  GamiTses.  Ashisexectttion 
was  not  puljlic,  and  as  it  was  onlv  kru  v-n  ic 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  monarch,  ono  r  f  ihe 
Magi  of  Persia,  who  was  himself  called  !?mcr- 
di-^,  and  who  irrcatlv  resembled  the  d'.'c  ?ascd 
prince,  declared  himself  king  at  the  dct  th  of 
Carot^ses.  A  Her  he  had  reigned  for  six  n  onths 
with  nniver^al  appn^mtioB,  seven  noblen<en  of 
Persia  conspired  to  dethrone  him,  and  whm  this 
had  been  executed  with  succcis,  ihcy  chn.  e  one 
of  their  number  to  reign  in  the  usurper's  place, 
B.  C.  fifil.  This  was  Danus,  the  son  of  Hj's- 
tasT»es.    Herod/)!.  3,  c.  30. — Justin.  1,  c.  9. 

SdcnlTTs,  I.  the  roost  celebrated  phikxsopher 
of  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His 
fnthpT,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary,  and  his 
mother,  Phenarete,  was  by  profession  a  m  i d  w I  fe. 
For  some  time  he  followed  the  occupation  of  his 
(hlher,  and  some  have  mentioned  the  statue  of 
the  Graces,  admired  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance,  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands  He 
was  called  awavfrom  this  employment  by  Crito, 
who  admired  his  genius  and  courted  his  friend- 
ship. Philosophy  soon  became  the  stndv  of  9o. 
crates,  and  under  Archelaus  and  Anaxaeora? 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exemplary  virtue 
wh  ich  succeed  ing  ages  have  ever  loved  and  ven- 
erated. He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of  his  conn- 
tr^'men,  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  foncht  with 
btddacisand  intrepidity,  nnd  to  his  courage  two 
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of  his  friends  and  dimupiea,  XenophcMi  and  AW 
cibiades,  owed  ihe  preservauoD  of  their  liie. 
Bui  the  character  of  SJoci  aies  apju-.n  s  nioto  cuii- 
nttcttoos  as  a  philosopher  and  luorali^  than  as 
Ikai  of  a  warrior.  He  was  fond  of  laboar,  he 
inured  himself  to  snf?>r  hardship'^,  ati  i  he  ac- 
quired  that  serenity  of  mind  aod  lirinae»s  uf 
oonateoanee  which  the  most  alarming  dangers 
could  never  destroy,  orthemostsufklen  caUuni- 
lics  alter.  If  he  was  fK>ur,  ii  was  from  choice, 
and  not  the  eifects  of  vaoity  or  the  wish  of  ap- 
}}earing  singular.  Us  bore  iiyaries  with  |»- 
ticnce,  and  the  insalti  of  malice  or  mentment 
he  not  uiily  ireatt-il  wilh  cunteiiipi  '  nt  even  re- 
ceived with  a  mind  that  exprer^^ed  ^ume  con- 
cern, and  fett  eompawioa  for  the  depravitv  of 
haman  nature.  So  single  and  so  venerable  a 
character  wa:i  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  Athenians.  Socrates  was  aiioiided  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instruct* 
ed  by  liis  exemplary  life  as  well  a^  by  his  doc- 
trines, lie  hid  no  particular  place  where  lo 
deliver  his  lectures,  but  as  the  good  of  his  coun- 
tiyinen,  and  the  reformation  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of"  r  h  -s,  was 
the  object  of  his  study,  he  wajs  present  every 
where,  and  drew  the  attention  oi  his  auditors 
either  in  ihc  i^rovcs  of  Academus,  the  Lyceum, 
or  oil  the  bauks  of  ihc  Ilyssus.  Ucspoice  wilh 
freedom  on  every  subject,  religious  as  well  as 
civil,  and  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  vio- 
lence of  his  eountrymen,  and  to  withstand  the 
torrent  o[  rcventment  by  whi'^h  the  Athenian 

ginerals  were  capitally  punished  for  not  bory- 
^  fffbedead  at  the  battle  of  Ai^nosat.  This 
'naepend'^nr*'  of  .«>pirit,  and  that  visible  supe- 
riority of  iiniiil  and  genius  over  the  rest  of  nis 
countrymen,  created  many  enemies  to  Socrates ; 
but  as  his  character  was  irreproachable  and  his 
doctrines  pure,  the  voice  of  malevolence  was 
silent.  Yet  Aristophenes  unriortook,  in  iiis 
comedy  of  the  Clouds,  to  ridicule  ihe  venerable 
eharaeter  of  Socrates  on  the  stage ;  and  when 
onrr.  the  'vnr  ums  open  lu  cjlutnnv  and  defa- 
mation, the  fickle  and  licentious  populace  paid 
no  reveriMv^  to  the  philosopher  wnom  they  had 
before  r-  '  i:  IM  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order. 
When  lii.  -  l.ad  succeeded,  Melilus  stood  forth 
to  crimimte  him,  together  wilh  Anitus  and 
Lrcun,  an<l  the  philbsopber  wasaummonod  be> 
fore  the  tribunal  of  the  live  hundred.  He  was 
acnis'^d  of  corrnptini^  the  Athenian  youth,  of 
making  innovations  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greelr(,and  of  ridiculing  the  many  gods  which 
th(?  Ath^'nian'!  worsbip  'cd.  Lvsia.s,  one  of  the 
nioM  celebrated  omiors  of  the  age.  composed 
%n  orati  't  in  a  laboured  and  piatnttie  style, 
which  he  offered  to  hi.s  friend  to  be  pronounced 
as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of  his  judges. 
Socrates  read  it.  l)iU  afi>'r  he  h-ul  praised  the 
eloquence  and  the  animation  of  the  whole,  he 
rejected  it,  as  neither  manlf  nor  eitpr«Brfve  of 
fortitude.  Tn  his  ajmlogv  he  spoke  with  cjrrat 
animation,  and  confessed  that  wliile  others 
boated  that  thev  were  aequaintel  with  everv 
thin?,  he  himsr-lf  kiir'w  nothinir  The  whole 
discourse  was  fuU  uf  simplicity  and  noble  gran- 
leaf.  He  m  >destly  said,  that  what  he  powessed 
wa?  applied  for  the  service  of  the  Athenians ;  it 
was  hrs  wish  to  make  hU  fellow-citizens  happy, 
nn  i  ii  w  1  a  d'lly  be  p"r*'>rMi  d  hv  tlic  special 
command  uf  the  gods^^oig  antAori^  said  he 


;  enphabcalljr  to  bis  podges,  Iregmrd  mtre  fUit 
I  yours.   Such  language  from  a  man  Who  was 

accused  of  a  capital  crime  astoiiu-hed  aad  ir- 
ritated Ihe  judges.   iSocrates  was  coodesnaed, 
.  but  only  by  a  majority  of  thtae  yisfces;  and 

when  he  was  deinnnde<!,  according  lo  fhe  spirit 
,  of  the  Athenian  lawtt,  to  pass  sentence  on 
t  himself,  and  to  mention  the  death  he  preferrel. 
the  pfiilos'ifiher  <:ni'l.  Far  mv  itt-U;mp{s  to  tenek 
tJu  AtAeniun  youih  jttslic^  and  m/ideraii^m,  A*d 
j  to  render  the  rest  vf  myumnlrywun  more  i'.-pj't, 
\lH  me  be  tnaifUained  ai  the  fmhhc  es^enx  Uu 
I  remaining  fears  of  mf  life  vn  tke  Pryimem, 
an  ktmour,  O  AtJirnians,  which  I  desrn-f  rr.crt 
,  Man  tAe  victors  of  ike  Otywipie  games. 
\  make  their  ctmUrymtn  mm*  kwfpp  t»  4 
ance,  but  1  hare  mnde  yon  so  in  reality.  This 
exasperated  the  judges  in  the  highestt  degree^ 
and  be  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlnelfc 
Upon  this  he  addressed  the  court,  and  noia 
particularly  the  judges  who  had  decided  ia  his 
favour  in  a  pathetic  speech.  He  told  them  thai 
todiewasaphMsarejSiDcebc  wasgoingtoboid 
conwrsa  with  the  grsalest  heroes  of  antiquity  ; 
he  recommended  to  their  paternal  care  ho 
defenceless  children,  and  as  he  returned  to  Ihe 
pri^,  he  exclaimed :  J  ^0  to  iit,  fern  tm  Urn  t 
hut  vkick  is  the  best  the  Dirinily  fr!onr  •>  kiunr. 
The  solemn  celebration  of  the  Dehaii  u-stival« 
(Vid.  Delia,)  prevented  hi.s  execution  for  thirty 
days,  and  during  that  tiaia  he  waa  ooniaed  ia 
the  prison  and  loaded  with  iM»a.  His  fHends, 
and  particularly  his  disciples,  were  hisr  tn<:nnt 
attendants;  he  dtscoiusea  with  them  upon  dii- 
fereni  subjects  with  all  his  osoal  ebeenteeai 
andserenifv.  Tie  rpprovr>-1  'hem  for  their  !W- 
row,  and  when  one  01  ilictn  was  uncororaooiy 
grieved  because  he  was  to  suffer  though  inao* 
cent,  the  philosopher  replied.  Would  fon  then 
have  me  die  untidy  ?  With  this  composnie  he 
spent  his  last  davs  ;  he  continued  to  r»e  a  pnf- 
cepior  till  the  moment  of  his  death,  aiMl  insirac&> 
ad  his  pupils  on  qtiestioos  of  the  ureatesl  aa* 
portance;  he  told  them  his  opinions  in  support 
of  the  immortality  of  ihe  soul,  and  repruba^ed 
with  acrimonv  the  prevalent  custom  of  suicide 
He  di'^rrcrnr  the  intercession  of  his  fnene!?. 
and  wlien  u  was  in  his  power  to  maire  ha 
escape  out  of  prison,  he  refused  it,  and  asked 
with  his  Hsnal  ideasantry,  where  ha  coaU 
eseapedeath;  IHsre.  .saysheto€h1to,wlK»M 
bribed  the  gaoler,  and  made  his  escape  eenaio, 
tekere  skaU  1  Jljf  to  avoid  the  irrepocable  doom 
^asse<<  of>  otf  fMaftMrf  7  When  the  hoar  to  diMi 
the  poison  was  come,  the  executioner  pr^^ented 
him  the  cup  wilh  tears  in  his  eves.  SocraK^ 
received  it  with  composure,  and  after  he  bad 
made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  drank  it  with 
an  unaltered  countenance,  and  a  few  moramis 
aller  h'^  expired.  Siic'i  was  the  end  of  a  man 
whom  the  uninfluenced  answer  of  the  orade 
of  Delphi  had  prononneed  Ihe  wiseal  of  mm* 
kind.  Socrate*;  ilied  I'-O  vears  before  Chri'^i 
in  the  TOth  year  of  hn  a«.  He  wa*  00  sooner 
bnried  than  the  Atheaian*  repented  nf  their 
crneltv,  his  accusers  were  universallv  H,-vpi<^ 
and  shunned,  one  suffered  d**ath,  .some  were 
banished,  and  others,  with  their  own  handx. 
put  an  end  to  their  life.  The  actiowc,  Mviaciw 
anil  opinions  of  Socrates  have  been  faitfiAmr 
;  r»»corded  bv  two  of  ihe  tn  ■>s'.  c^»le'>r  >'.•  i  ^f  Sis 

Ipa^ils,  Xenriphcra  aad  Plato ,  and  every  i 
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^mhieh  relates  to  the  life  m4  circnmstances  of  < 
tlui  graai  pbiloaopter  it  aow  minateljr  known. 
T«  miMiverty,  bis  innocence,  and  his  example, 

the  Greeks  were  particalarly  indebted  forlheir 
greatnessajui  splendoari  and  the  learning  which 
WMWiveiMllf  <llna»iD«led  by  his  pupils,  gave 
Ihe  whole  nation  a  conscionsness  ot  their  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
|M)litearts,  bat  in  the  more  laborious  exercises, 
which  Ibeir  writings  celebrated.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  forms  an  inierestine  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  son  of 
fiophnniseas  derided  the  Bore  abstrase  inqai- 
ties  «id  metaphysical  reMarelies  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  by  hrst  introducing  mora!  philoso- 

eyihe induced  mankind  to  consider  themselves, 
tu  passions,  their  opinions,  their  doiies,  ac- 
tions, and  faculties.  From  this  it  was  snid  that 
the  founder  of  the  Socraiic  school  drew  philo- 
sophy down  from  heaven  upon  the  earth.  The 
portrait  nsually  drawn  of  Socrates,  and  the  his- 
torical importance  attributed  to  him  appear  to 
be  at  irreconcilable  variance.  With  him  most 
writers  make  a  new  penod  to  begin  in  the  hw- 
t«y  of  Greek  philosophy,  wMdi  nwBifestly 
implies  that  he  breathed  a  new  spirit  and  char- 
acter into  those  intellectual  exertions  of  his 
COBBtrymen,  which  we  comprehend  mder  the 
name  of  philosophy ;  so  that  they  assume  n 
new  form  under  his  bands,  or  at  least  that  he 
immediately  widened  their  range.  But  if  we 
Jnquiffe  bow  the  same  writers  described  So- 
«raM  as  an  Indiridaal,  we  are  informed  that 
did  not  at  all  busy  himself  with  the  physical 
inveadfations  which  constitDied  a  main  part  of 
Greek  philosophy,  but  rtther  withheld  others 
from  them ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to  moral 
inqairies,  which  were  those  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  deepest,  be  did  not  by  any  means 
aim  at  redacing  them  into  a  scientific  shape, 
and  that  he  established  no  fixed  principle  for 
this  more  than  for  anv  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  base  of  his  iniellectaal  con- 
•llMtioo  was  rather  religtoos  then  meeaTatlve ; 
his  exertions  rather  those  of  a  poo<i  citizen  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  youBg,  thm  dnae  of  a  philosopher ;  in 
short,  he  is  represented  as  a  virtuoso  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  common  sense,  and  of  that 
strict  integrity  and  mild  philanthropy  with 
vhieh  it  w  always  associatetl  in  an  tracormptcd 
mind.  All  this,  however,  tinned  with  a  slight 
air  of  enthn«!iasm.  But  these  are  not  qualities 
which  cooUl  have  prodaced  ihe  conspici!ioas 
and  permaneat  wdhois  m  the  philosophieal  ex- 
erinn';  iifn  people  already  far  advanced  in  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  question  then  is,  what 
most  Boenites  have  been  to  t^We  Plato  an  in- 
ducement nn  I  a  ripht  to  exhibit  him  as  he  has 
done  in  his  dialoijiies,  and  thns  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  he  must  have  had  a  strictly  phi- 
losophical basis  ia  hlp<  oompositioB  so  far  as  he 
is  neocnixed  Plaio  as  the  anthor  of  his 
philosophi'^al  life,  and  is  therefore  to  be  recnrd- 
ed  as  the  first  vital  movement  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy in  its  advanced  stage,  and  that  he  ean 
onhr  be  entitled  to  that  place  bv  an  element 
which,  thongfa  properly  philosophical,  was 
foreign  to  the  preceding  period.  The  charac- 
ter which  is  peenliar  to  the  post  Socratic  philo- 
enphy  beginning  wfth  Plato,  Is  the  co-existence 
and  ioter-commnnioA  «f  nt  IhMe 
Past  II.~4U 


of  knowledge— dialectics,  physics,  and  ethick 
This  distinction  separate^«  the  two  periods  verr 
definitely,   tn  the  earlier  period,  the  idea  of 

science,  as  such,  was  not  itie  g(<vt.Miiiiy  idea* 
and  had  eveu  become  a  disimci  .subject  ul  coa> 
.sciomness,  as  it  became  in  the  second.  Henee 
the  main  busine,ss  every  wht-rt-  i>  lo  distinijuish 
knowledge  from  opinion  ;  hence  liie  precision 
ofscientificlangiiage;  hence  the peealiar  prom* 
inence  of  dialectics,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  the  idea  of  science ;  thin;,'s  not  cuiupre- 
bended  even  by  the  Eleaiics  in  the  same  way 
as  1^  the  Socraiic  schools,  since  the  former  still 
maw  (he  idm  of  Bein/f  the  sinning  point  ra- 
ther  than  that  of  knowledge  Now  this  waking 
of  the  idea  of  .science  and  its  earliest  manifest- 
ations must  have  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
what  constituted  the  philosophical  ba^is  in  Stv 
crates:  and  for  this  reason  he  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  tiie  founder  of  that  later  Greek  philosophy 
which,  in  its  whole  essential  form,  together 
with  its  ^icveral  variations,  was  determined  by 
that  idea.  The  actions  of  men  ftirnishcil  i:ki- 
terials  alao  for  his  discourse  i  to  instruct  them 
was  his  afan,  and  to  renderthem  happy  was  the 

ultimate  object  of  his  daily  lenoos.  From  prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  were  enforcetl  by  the 
unparalleled  example  of  an  afiectionate' hits- 
band,  a  tender  parent,  a  warlike  si»ldier.  niul  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  Socrates,  .noon  alkriiie  celc 
orated  sects  of  the  Platonists,  the  Peripatetics 
the  Academics,  Oyrenaies,  Stoics,  &c.  arose. 
Socrates  neyer  wrote  for  the  poblic  eye,  yet 
manv  support  that  the  tragedies  of  his  pupil, 
Euripides,  were  greatly  composed  by  him.  A 
physiognomist  obsenred.  in  looking  In  theihce 
of  the  philosopher,  that  his  heart  was  the  most 
depraved,  immodest,  and  corrupted  that  evec 
was  in  the  human  breast.  This  nearly  costtW 
satirist  his  life,  but  Socrates  upbraided  his  dis^ 
ciples,  who  wished  to  pimish  the  physiogrno- 
mi.st,  and  der larcd  that  his  assertions  wvoe  true, 
hot  that  all  his  vicioos  propensities  had  been 
dnly  eorreeled  and  cQihed  by  meaaaof  reaMn. 
Socrates  made  a  poetical  vf^r<^ton  of  .^sop'fe 
fables  while  in  prison.  Ijocrt. — 2Senoph. — Pl»^ 
to  — Pans.  1,  c.  TZ.—FhU.  rf«  op.  Phil.  &e.— 
Cie.df.  Oral.  1,  c.  b\.—  T)isG.  1,  c  11.  •Sec  - 
Fa/.  Max.  3,  c.  4.  1?.  A  h  a  K  r  ot  -he  Achas 

ans  at  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa  Tie  wns  seixeii 
and  pot  to  death  by  order  of  Artaxerzes.<— ^ 
III.  A  scholiast,  bora  A.  D.  380,  at  Constantly 
noplc.  TT<»  wrt >('"  ;in  ecclesiastical  history  from 
the  year  309,  where  E^lsebill8  ended,  down  to. 
440>,  with  freat  exictneas  and  fadicracM,  o^ 
which  the  bestedHiaB  is  that  of  HemWay^fcl 

SotMtJia,  fMIIM  OMlher  of  the  emptfov 

liocrabahw,  was  made  president  of  a  senate  of 
women,  which  she  had  elected  to  decid*  the 
quarrels,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
She  at  last  provoked  the  people  by  her  debaach« 
erics,  eHreyagance,  and  eraehfes,  and  was 
mnrdered  Wfth  her  son  and  famitv  ??ho  was  a 
native  of  Apamea;  her  father's  name  was  Ja< 
IItki  AvittMk,  and  her  mother^  Mtaaw  Tta  sister 
Julia  Mammffia  married  tha  tiapewf  Septi- 

mins  Severos. 

Soomlives,  a  son  of  ArtaxerxesEoBfimanns, 
who  mnrdered  his  elder  brother,  Unff  Xerzea^ 
to  make  himself  ma.<«ter  of  the  P^ndan  thrane. 

HaiWUhUllHia  Oionths  io  faMHtDH  4f  .hf 
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croTn.  His  unother  Ochus,  who  rei»ned  under 
ihe  name  uf  Daniui  Notha-^,  cuo^ptred  a{;aia.st 
him,  and  sulTocaied  him  in  a  lower  full  vf  warm 
ashes. 

Sodscs,  (C.  JuliiiN,)  a  grammarian  at  the 
eii'l  uf  iho  lirsi  cojiuiiy,  wiio  wrote  a  lK*yk  call- 
ed l*<Uukiitof,  wbicti  u>  a  cullectiQtt  of  Ui^lurival 
remarn  and  geogra/)hical  annoiaiioos  on  ihe 
mod  celebrated  places  of  every  Odunuy.  He 
hasbeco  ealleU  Fliny's  ap,  Urcaust.-  he  nntiateil 
thai  well-lrnown  natarak^it.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Polyhisior  is  U|at  of  Norimb.  ez  ediUone 
SaimaAii.  1777. 

SoiA>N,  one  uf  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
was  born  ai  Salainis  and  educated  at  Athens. 
His  falber*s  name  was  Bnphorion,  or  Bxeehe- 
etiiles,  one  of  the  descfudanis  of  kiny  Cudrus, 
and  by  iiis  ino(her':i  side  be  reciconed  among  bw 
rel  iti  >iis  the  celebrated  Pisistraius.  AiVer  he 
bad  devoied  part  of  liis  time  to  pfiilosophical 
and  political  studies,  Sulun  travelled  over  the 
greatest  pari  of  Greece;  but  at  his  return  home 
he  was  aimresaed  wiih  the  dissensions  which 
were  kindled  among  his  countrymen.  All  fixed 
their  eyt-s  upon  Solon  as  a  dehvcrer,  and  hf 
was  uaanitnoui4y  elected  arcboo  and  sovereign 
legidaior.  He  might  hava  become  absolute, 
but  he  refused  the  dangerous  office  of  kinj^  of 
Athens,  and  in  the  capacity  of  lawgtvrer  be  be- 

¥in  to  make  a  reform  in  everjr  OMftittMttl. 
he  complaints  of  the  poor  citizens  round  re- 
dress, all  debts  were  remitted,  and  no  one  wan 
permitted  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor  if 
unable  to  make  a  restoration  of  his  money. 
After  he  had  nwde  the  mom  salmary  regula- 
tions in  the  Male,  and  bound  the  Athenians  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  would  failbfuliy  observe 
liis  laws  for  the  space  of  100  jwan,  Solon  re- 
sio:ned  the  office  oi  legislator,  and  removed  liim- 
<elf  from  Athens  He  visit<Mi  Egypt,  and  in  the 
court  of  Cra'sus,  kin^  of  Lydia,  he  convinced 
the  monarch  of  the  mstabili^  of  fortune,  and 
told  him,  when  he  wbhed  to  now  whether  he 
■was  not  the  happiest  of  mortals,  that  Tellus, 
an  Athenian,  who  had  always  seen  bis  country 
ia  a  flourishing  stale,  who'had  seen  hiscbil- 
•dieo  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  who  had  himself 
Alien  in  defence  of  his  country,  was  more  en- 
titled lo  happinem  than  the  possessor  of  riches 
and  the  master  of  empires.  AAer  ten  years' 
absence  Solon  remmed  to  Athens,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  his 
regulations  disregarded  by  the  fiicUoas  ispirit  of 
bis  countrymen  and  the  nsnrpalkm  of  Pisistra- 
tu?.  Xot  to  be  longer  a  spectator  of  the  divi- 
sions tliat  reigned  in  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Cjrpntt,  where  he  died  at  the  court  of  kingPhi- 
locyprus,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  558  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  salutary  conse- 
quences of  the  laws  of  Solon  can  be  discovered 
in  the  length  of  time  they  were  an  force  in  the 
repablte  of  Athens.  For  abore  400  years  they 
flourished  in  full  vit^our,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
himself  a  wiioess  of  th^ir  benign  influence, 
pamas  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  legisla- 
tor, whose  superior  wisdom  framed  such^  rode 
of  regulations.  Ii  was  the  intention  of  Solon  to 
protect  the  poorest  citizens,  and  by  dividing  the 
whole  ,body  of  the  Athenians  into  four  classes, 
three  of  which  were  permitted  to  dischat^  the 
most  important  offices  and  >na^isiraci'*s  of  the 
4ate,  and  at  last  to  five  thair  ofMaiaa  ia  ilie  aa> 


'  sembhes,  but  not  have  ariiare  in  the  distinctions 
and  honuui's  of  iheir  superiors,  the  legislator 

'  gave  the  popolace  a  privilege  which,  though  at 

:  hrsi  small  and  inconsiderable,  soon  rendered 
them  masters  of  the  republic  and  of  all  the  tf^ 
lair>  of  govtrrnuieni.  He  made  a  relorinalion 
in  the  .treopagus.  he  increased  the  auibonijof 

'  the  membersi,  and  permitled  them  yearljr  lo  ifr 
•juirc  liovv  every  citizen  maintained  himself, 
and  lo  punish  such  as  lived  m  idlencNS,  and 
were  not  employed  in  some  honourable  anvl  In* 
crative  prolession.  He  also  regulated  the  Prj^ 
laneum,  and  fix«  d  the  number  of  iis  judges  to 
400.  The  sanguinary  l!l\v^  of  Draco  were  all 
cancelled,  except  that  agata.st  murder;  andthe 
punishment  denouneed  against  every  oflimder 
u  av  propijrtioned  to  his  crime.  Bui  Solon  made 
no  law  against  parricide  or  sacrilege.  TLe 
former  of  these  erimea,  he  said,  was  too  hor- 
rih!^  to  human  r.aturc  for  a  man  lo  be  ^lil'v  of 
It,  and  the  latter  could  never  be  conimiited, 
I'ecause  the  history  of  Athens  had  never  tur- 
nished  a  single  instance.  Such  as  had  died  ia 
the  service  of  their  country  were  buried  with 
£jreat  pomp,  and  their  Aimily  was  maintained 
at  ihc  public  expense ;  but  such  as  bad  sqoan* 
dered  away  their  estates,  snob  as  refused  l« 
hear  arms  in  defence  of  their  count  rv,  or  paid 
no  attention  to  the  infirmities  and  distiess  of 
their  parents,  were  branded  with  infamy.  The 
laws  of  marriage  were  newly  regulated.  To 
speak  with  ill  language  against  the  dead  as  rell 
as  the  living,  was  made  a  crime,  and  ihe  legis* 
lator  wishM  that  the  character  of  his  fellow* 
citiaens  tdwuM  be  fteed  tnm  the  aspenioBs  of 
malevolence  and  envy.  A  person  who  had  no 
children  was  permitled  to  di^Kise  of  hisesutes 
as  he  pleaaed,  and  the  females  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  extravagant  in  their  dress  or  expenses. 
To  be  guilty  uf  adultery  was  a  capital  crime. 
These  celebrated  laws  were  engraved  on  ■•'^ve- 
ral  tables ;  and  that  they  might  be  better  known 
and  more  familiar  to  the  AtMntens,  they  wert 
written  in  verse.  The  indignation  which  So- 
lon expressed  on  <=eeing  the  tragical  represent- 
ations  of  Thespis  is  well  known;  and  hesteralf 
observed,  tint  if  falsehood  and  fiction  were 
tolerated  on  the  stage,  they  would  soon  findibeir 
way  among  the  common  occupations  of  men. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon  was  reconciled 
to  PLsistraius,  but  this  seems  to  be  false,  ss  tht 
legislator  refused  to  live  in  a  country  where  the 
privileges  of  bis  fellow-citizens  were  trampled 
upon  1^  the  mmrnatioa  of  a  tyrant.  (  Vid.  Ly. 
CHTfTMs.^  Plut.  in  SoL—Herndoi.  1,  e.  iO--- 
niog.  \.—Paus.  I,  c.  40.--Citf. 

SoNCHta,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  aee  ol 
Solon.  It  was  he  who  told  that  celebrated  pbi« 
l<»sopher  a  number  of  traditions,  partietilarf? 
about  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  reprcsen'ed 
as  more  axleaaive  (ban  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia  miitcd ;  one  of  wbieb  disappeared,  ts 
it  is  said,  in  oaa  day  and  one  aigbu  P^mL  in 

liitl.  &c. 

SnpATEB,  a  philoBopber  of  Apamea,  in  the 
acp  «f  the  emperor  ConstanLine.  Hewasont 
of  the  dksciples  of  lamblicns,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  at  the  bead  of  the  Pliloiite  pUioMk' 
phera.  ,  _ 

SSraftcusi,  T.  Colonus,  a  beantiAil  yfmm 
liule  more  than  a  inili'  from  Athens,  c.t''^  '"irth 
u» fiqjiboclfla in ib« second  jaar  i/  theM.ienrn« 
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fin*  OtympiatI,  B.  C.  495.  He  wtt  eoBse* 

qiit'nily  thirty  years  junior  lo  jE^chylus  and 
bilecD  wnior  lo  Euripides.  Sophilus,  his  father. 
•  nMnoTcpalenee  and  respeciability,  be<^oweo 
I^Mii  hn  arm  a  careful  education  in  all  the  lite- 
tanr  and  personal  accomplishments  of  his  age 
and  ouuniry.  The  pjwcrs  of  the  fntnre  dra- 
matist were  developed,  t4reagtbened,  nt)d  re- 
ined bjr  n  cfrefbl  imtnieiioQ  fii  the  principles 
of  music  and  poetry ;  whilst  the  graces  of  a 
penton,  eminently  handsome,  derived  fresh  ele- 
ginet  and  ripened  into  a  noble  tnnnhood  amidst 
the  exercises  of  the  palicMra.  The  garlands 
vhich  he  won,  attested  his  attainmenus  in  both 
ihf^t'  <lt['nriincrits  nC  Grecian  education.  A 
Mill  more  striKm;^  proof  of  bis  personal  beamy 
Md  early  proficiencT  U  recoriled  in  the  ftct, 
Ibar  w  hen.  allt-r  the  fmttle  of  Salamis,  the  po- 
polation  of  Athens  stood  in  solemn  assembly 
roond  the  iropliy  raised  by  their  vnlonr,  So- 
phocles, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected 
10  lead  with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of 
youths,  who  performed  the  pjean  of  their  coun- 
irjr'a  triumph.  The  commencement  of  bis  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  its  soe- 
cess  than  the  singularity  of  the  orcasinn  on 
which  his  first  tragedy  appeared.  The  bones 
of  Tbeaens  had  been  solemnly  transferred  by 
Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  of  Scyros  to 
Athens.  An  eager  contest  between  the  the  ira- 
getlians  of  the  day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in 
his  twenUT'tiUi  year,  ventured  to  come  forward 
as  one  or  the  candidates;  amonfsC  whom  was 
the  veteran  .^schyhis,  now  for  t)iirty  vear*  the 
undoubted  master  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Party 
ibelinp  excited  such  a  tomolt  among  the  snrc- 
mtors,  that  the  archon,  Aph'^psinn,  had  not  bal- 
lutteil  the  judges,  when  Cimon  advanced  with 
hvi  nine  fellow  generals  to  offer  the  cu.stomary 
libations  to  Bacchus.  Vo  sooner  were  these 
completed,  than  detaining  his  eoHeagnes,  he 
I'iiri  ifd  them  to  take  with  him  tli»^  requisite 
oaib,  and  then  seal  themselves  as  judges  of  the 
pcrilHVHmre.  Before  thla  adFcotistmited  tri- 
Dfdllnl  Sophoeles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama, 
and  hv  their  decision  was  proclaim^  first  vic- 
tor. This  remarkable  triumph  was  an  earnest 
of  the  R>lendid  career  before  him.  From  this 
event,  before  Christ  4fiR,  to  hfa  death,  before 
CV.n^i  jor),  dnrin"  n  space  of  three  and  sixty 
years,  be  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit. 
Twenty  times  did  he  cMafn  the  first  prize, 
^11  innrr  frequently  the  second:  and  never 
«anl<  to  the  third.  An  accumulation  of  success, 
which  left  the  victorieaef  his  two  great  rivals 
farb«*hind.  iEschylns  won  but  thirteen  dra- 
matic contests.  Euripides  was  still  le«  for- 
tnnatc — Such  a  continnation  of  poetic  exertion 
and  trinmph  isthe  more  remarkaMe  from  the 
H I  cumManee,  that  the  poweia  oT  fluflioeles,  so 
far  from  becoming  dolled  and  exhausted  by 
these  multitudinous  efibns,  seem  to  have  con- 
tiaefed  noHriiif  from  labour  and  age  tame  a 
rrfelhiwertlNie,  amore  touchinrr  pJ^ihos,  a  sweet 
ind  ?enlTe  character  of  thought  and  expression. 
The  life  of  Soph<v1es,  however,  was  not  alto- 
jether  de^^ited  to  the  serrke  of  the  muses.  In 
nis  ftfly-aevefith  be  ^was  one  of  the  ten 
^nernls.wifh  Pericles  and  Thiicvd  ides  amongst 
his  cf  Ueagues ;  and  served  in  the  war  a^inst 
Samos.  But  his  military  talents  were  probably 


fbriniancy  to  his  dramatic  ftme.  At  amorea4> 

^  vanced  age  he  was  appointed  priest  to  Alon.  one 
of  the  ancient  herocs'of  hi.s  country;  an  office 
I  more  suited  to  the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles. 
I  In  the  civil  duties  of  an  .Ailienian  citizen,  he 
doubtless  to«jk  a  part.  Nay,  iii  exireine  age,  we 
1  find  him  one  of  the  committee  of  ten  roo,7o».Xoi, 
i  appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Pisander  to  Investigate  the 
'  state  of  affairs  and  report  thereon  to  the  people 
!  assembled  on  the  hill  of  Coloous,  his  native 
'  place  ;  and  there,  as  ir«*?fli.X«i,  he  assented  with 
characteristic  easiness  of  temper  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of 
four  hundred,  "  as  a  nad  thing,  but  the  leart 

Kmicious  measure  which  circumstancea  al* 
red.**  The  civil  dissensions  and  exteml 
reverses,  which  marked  the  concluding  years 
of  the  Pek>ponnesian  war,  must  have  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  de- 
light was  in  domestic  tranquillitv,  and  who  re- 
membered that  proud  day  ol  Salaminian  lri» 
umph,  in  which  nc  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
His  aorrows»aa  a  patriotic  catiien,  were  aggrap 
vated  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  own 
family.  Jealous  at  the  old  man's  affection  for 
a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife,  an  elder  son, 
or  sons,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the 
management  of  his  propertv,  on  the  gronnd  of 
dotage  and  incapacity.  The  only  refutation 
which  the  father  produced,  was  to  read  before 
the  court  bisCEdiptis  at  Colooiis,a  piece  which 
he  had  just  coroyiosed  ;  or,  aecordingto  ethers, 
that  b.-atitiful  chorus  only,  in  which  he  cele- 
brates the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence. 
The  admiring  judges  instantly  arose,  dismiaaed 
the  cause,  and  accompanied  the  ajred  poet  to 
his  honsc  with  the  utmost  honour  and  respect. 
Sophocles  was  spared  the  misenr  of  witnessing 
the  otter  overthrow  of  his  declining  country. 
Early  in  the  year  406  B.  C,  some  months  be- 
fore the  defeat  of  ..'F.srnspotnmi  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of^  Athens,  death 
came  gently  upon  the  venerable  old  man,  full 
of  vears  and  glorv.  The  aeronnts  of  his  death 
arc  very  diverse ;  all  tendincr  to  the  marvel- 
lous, Isler  and  Neanthes  state  that  he  wn*' 
choked  by  a  grape;  Satynis  makes  him  expire 
from  exqessive  exertion  in  iwdlng alonda  long 
arnirrapii  our  of  the  AntiL'one;  others  ascribe 
is  death  to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed 
the  tragic  victor.  Not  content  with  the  sineti. 
iarity  of  his  death,  the  ancient  recorders  of  n is 
life  add  prodigy  to  his  funeral  also.  He  died 
when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up  within 
their  walls,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  of  his  femily 
sepulture.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision 
to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him 
allow  the  interment ;  which  aeeordingly  took 
place  with  all  dne  solemnity.  Tster  states,  more- 
over, that  the  Athenians  pa.ssed  a  decree,  to  ap- 
pohit  an  annual  sacrifice  (oso  admirable  a  man. 
seven  tragedies  alone  renraia  out  of  the  great 
number  which  Sophocles  eompoeed ;  yet  among 
these  seven  prolinblv  possess  the  most 
sptendid  productions  of  his  genius.  The  per- 
sonal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising 
into  spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was 
honourable,  calm,  and  amiable.  Inhisyoonger 
diM  lie  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  intem- 
»  tawe  aad  wine.  A»i  •  tnrinf  of 
6H 
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his,  reriord  bj  ?lato,  Cicero,  and  Athenasas, 
whilst  ii  cuiiiirm.s  the  charze  just  mentioned, 
vould  abo  imply  that  years  had  couled  the  lur- 
b  il'  iit  pas,sions  of  his  youth:  "  I  thank  old 
a,''', '  said  the  poet,  "  fur  delivering  mo  from 
the  tyranny  of  my  appeiiies."  Yet  even  in  his 
later  days,  the  cDarms  of  a  Theom  and  aa 
-Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  power- 
ful  for  the  still  susceptible  dramatist.  Aristo- 
phanes, who  in  his  Kanx  manifests  so  much 
respect  for  Sophoelei,l]ien  iust  dead,  had,  four- 
teen years  before  accused  nim  of  avarice  ;  an 
impuiaiion,  however,  scarcely  reconcileable 
witn  all  that  is  known  or  can  he  inferretl  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old 
man,  wno  was  so  absorbed  in  bis  art  as  to  incur 
a  charge  of  lunacy  from  the  utter  neglect  of  his 
afiairs,  coold  hardly  hare  been  a  miser.  A 
kiodl^  and  eoDtented  dispoeitioii,  howerer 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was 
the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  characteristic 
iriiieh  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  j«t 
so  beautifully  depicts  in  that  single  line, 

'O  d'  tiNToXot  f,i^  Mai',  tmoUf  6'  i«tr.— Raw.  82. 

It  vas  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improve- 
ments to  the  form  aod  eathStition  of  tragedy. 
To  the  two  performers  of  iEschylas  he  added 
a  third  actor ;  a  namber  which  was  never  after- 
wards increased.  Under  hia  directions  the 
efiect  of  theatric  representation  was  heightened 
by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  and 
duly  arranged.  The  choral  p.irts  were  still 
farther  cactailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  oat 
toitsfnn  devehimnent.  The  odes  themselTes 
art'  distinguished  by  their  close  connexion  with 
the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness  of  their 
seotiments,  and  the  oeautyofdieir  poetry.  His 
language,  though  at  limes  marked  by  hanh 
metaphor  and  perplexed  construction,  is  pure 
and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  gigantic 
phraseology  of  £schylus  on  the  one  hand,  or 
sinking  into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euri- 
pides iin  the  niher.  His  management  of  a  siil> 
ject  IS  admirable.  No  one  nadentood  so  well 
the  anftil  eDveltpment  of  incident,  the  secret 
excitation  of  the  frelings,  and  the  q^mdual 
heightening  of  the  mieresi  up  to  the  final  crisis, 
when  the  catastrophe  bacats  Ibfth  lb  all  the 
force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  conipassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles;  the  mast  perfect  in  dra- 
ro\Mc  arranpt  incnt,  the  most  sustained  in  the 
even  flow  of  di^U&ed  ihpoght,  word,  and  tone, 
amonf  thetragic  trinmTirate.  As  cMnMlorb- 
tic  of  this  poet,  the  ancients  have  praised  that 
native  sweetness  and  gracefulness,  on  account 
of  whieh  they  call  him  the  Attic  Bee.  Who- 
evf^r  has  penetrated  into  the  feeling  of  this  pe- 
culiariiy,  may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit  for 
antique  art  has  arisen  within  him .  for  modem 
aeitamility,  very  for  fitun  being  able  lo  fall  in 
with  that  judgment,  wonld  be  more  likely  to 
find  in  the  SophcxMean  trairedy,  both  in  respect 
ol  the  r^iesentation  of  bodily  sufferina,  and  in 
the  sentiments  and  arrangen»enta,  mora  thai  is 
nasuflerably  au^jfere  In  proportion  to  the  great 
fertility  of  Sophocles,  considering  that  acoord- 
ia^  to  aosBc  accounts  he  wrote  a  himdnd  Md 
thirty  pieces  (of  which,  however,  the  gramma- 
rian Aristophanes  declared  seventeen  not  to  be 
fenoine.)  and  eighty,  according  to  the  most 
imtdaratii  MaleBMia.  littla.  it  nuHt  ba  amm^. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^v^^vvn^i^^^^  ^^^^^^^       ^^^^waw  ^F^v^s^n^ 


has  remained  to  us,  for  we  hare  bm  seven  of 
them.  Bat  chance  has  taken  good  care  of  aS| 
for  among  this  number  at*  aona  which  tha 

ancients  considered  his  mt>st  excellent  mnster- 
piece.s,  as  the  Antigone,  uud  Klecira,  and  biXh 
those  on  OBdipus;  they  have  abo  come  down 
to  08  totemUy  free  from  mutilation,  and  with 
the  text  vncoriupted.  By  modom  critics  the 
King  (Edipus  and  the  Philoctctes  have  been 
admired,  but  without  reason,  above  all  the  rest  j 
the  former,  for  tbeanifidal  complittti<m  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  horrible  catastrophe,  which 
Keeps  the  curiosity  ever  on  the  stretch,  (a  rare 
occurrence,  this,  in  the  €beek  IfngfaMB^)  if 
brought  on  inevitably  by  a  aeries  of  connected 
causes ;  the  latter  for  its  masterly  delineation  oi 
ctiaracier,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  between 
the  three  principal  figures,  together  with  the 
simple  slraetnrs  of  Ihe  piece,  ia  whieh,  notwitii* 
standing  there  are  so  few  persons,  all  isdcdnosd 
from  the  truest  motives.   Bui  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  collectively,  are  aneh  one  of  them 
resplendent  with  its  own  peculiar  exceUeiiees. 
In  the  Antigone,  we  have  heroism  exluliited 
in  the  most  purely  feminine  character;  in  the 
Ajax,  the  aianljr  mase  of  honour  in  all  its 
strenmh ;  in  the  Tiaeidntai  Women,  (or,  as 
we  should  call  it,  the  dying  Hercules,)  the 
female  levity  of  Dejanira  is  beautifully  atooed 
for  by  her  death  and  the  snAftefsi  of  Hnw 
cules  are  depi'ted  in  a  worthy  manner;  the 
Electra  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos; 
in  the  (Edipus      Colonos,  the  predominaM 
character  is  a  roost  touching  mildness,  and  an 
extreme  gracefulness  is  diffosed  over  .the 
whole.    To  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  pieces  I  will  not  venture :  but  1  own  I 
cherisn  a  ptafcrenca  for  the  hwl  mfwiontd, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  expres- 
sive of  the  personal  character  of  Sophocles. 
As  this  piaot  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of 
Athens  in  general  and  of  his  birth-place  in 
particular,   he  seems  to  have   laboured  on 
It  with  particular  affection.    The  least  usu. 
aUy  unaentood  are  tht  Ajax  and  Antigone. 
Tm  reader  eumol  eonoeivo  why  Ihese  plays 
run  on  so  long  after  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  catastrophe.    The  story  of  CEdipus  is 
perhaps  of  all  the  fiste-fables  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy', the  most  ingenious.    The  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  .^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, nowhere  shows  itself  more  strikingly  thu 
in  the  EumoiidcB,  and  the  (Edipua  at  Colooos, 
as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with  aimilai 
intentions,    in  both  of  them  the  object  is  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  Atheits,  as  the  holy  habitation 
of  jostioe  and  of  mild  hnmanity,  ana  crimei 
of  foreign  hero-families,  after  suffering  their 
puniohment  are  to  fiind  their  final  atonement  in 
this  domain  through  a  higher  mediation,  while 
it  is  also  prophesied,  that  lasting  welfare  shall 
thence  accrue  to  the  Attic  people.    In  the  pa- 
triotic and  free-spirited  iEschyios  this  is  effect- 
ed by  a  judicial  procedure ;  in'the  jpioos  fieph^ 
cles,  bv  a  religions  one ;  aod  this,  mdeed,  is  the 
death-devotion  of  GSdipcs,  when,  bowed  down 
aa  be  is  by  the  oonaetousneas  of  iarotaatary 
Rnilt,and  by  lenir  mbsrr,  thafloii  HMsbgr,  m 
it  were,  finally  clear  tip  n  is  honour,  as  though, 
in  the  fearful  example  given  ia  hispersoa,  tfarv 
did  not  iatend  to  aliial  him  in  pattioQiar,  ba 
«^  «iAndi»#nift«nMlMm  io«nW 
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m  gfneral.  SopnocleSj  to  whom  the  who1« 
coiuse  of  life  is  one  conunacd  worship,  delights 
to  throw  all  possible  lustre  oti  itn  last  noinent, 

as  though  it  were  tljat  uf  a  hip^her  solemnity, 
and  ibiis  be  inspires  an  emoliua  of  anite  a  dt(- 
fereot  kind  from  that  which  is  eicited  by  the 
thought  of  mortality  in  general.  There  are 
two  plays  of  Sophocles  wluch,  agreeably  to  the 
Qreck  \v»y  of  thinking,  referlo  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  dead  and  the  importance  of  bnrial :  in 
the  Antigone,  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this, 
jand  in  the  Ajni,  this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory 
Vooclusion  to  the  piece.  The  ideal  of  the  fe- 
male character  tn  the  Anti  gone,  18  marked  br 

frrrat  srwrity  ;  s<^'  much  so,  that  this  alone  would 
>e  suilicient  to  neutralize  all  those  mawkish 
t  < )i!cepi ions  of  Oreek  character,  which  have 
lni<  Iv  U'cnme  so  much  the  mode.  Her  indig- 
uaaon  at  Isiuenc's  retusal  to  take  a  part  in  her 
daring  resolution ;  the  manner  in  which  she 
afterwards  rejects  Ismene,  when,  repenting  of 
her  weakness,  she  offers  to  accompany  her 
heroic  sister  U>  death,  borders  on  harshness; 
her  silence  and  her  speeches  against  Creon, 
whereby  she  provokes  him  to  execate  his  tyran- 
nous resolution,  are  a  proof  of  unshaken  manly 
courage.  But  the  poet  has  found  out  the  secret 
of  revealing  the  loving  womanly  ehMader  in 
one  single  line,  where  "to  the  representations  of 
Creon,  that  Polynices  died  the  foe  of  his  coun- 
fiy,  she  rcpiiesi 

At  first  sight  the  chorus  in  the  Antigone  may 
ficein  wealf,  accommodating  itself,  as  it  does, 
Without  contradiction,  to  the  tyrannous  com- 
mands of  Crenn.  and  not  once  attempting  a 
favourable  represeiiiaiion  m  behalf  ol  the  young 
heroine.  But  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
stand  all  alone  in  her  resolution  and  its  accom- 
plishment, that  she  may  appear  in  all  her  dif- 
nitv ;  she  must  find  no  stay,  no  hold.  It  is 
QDiie  otherwise  in  the  Electra,  where  it  was  fit 
uai  the  chorus  should  take  as  eager  and  en- 
couraging  a  part  with  the  two  principal  charac- 
ters, inasmuch  as  there  are  powerful  moral 
feelings  opposed  to  their  design,  while  others 
spnr  them  on  to  it ;  whereas  in  the  deed  of  Anti- 
gooc  there  is  no  sach  variance,  but  she  is  to  be 
M  itliheld  by  merely  exterior  terrors.  After  \hr 
completion  of  the  deed,  and  the  saffering  ea- 
dnrra  for  it,  there  yet  remains  tfi^elutttlstmeiit 
of  in'iolence,  and  roiribntinn  for  the  destruction 
of  Antigone;  nothing  less  than  the  utter  ruin 
Cf  CreOB*8  whole  family,  and  his  own  despair 
can  be  a  worthy  death-offering  for  the  sacrifice 
of  a  life  so  costly.  To  Grecian  feelings  it  would 
have  been  impw^ible  to  look  upon  the  poem  w 
ffoperly  closed  by  the  death  of  Antigone,  wjlh- 
«mi  any  atoninf  retribntioD.  The  case  is  fhe 
name  with  the  Ajtu:,    His  arrogance,  which  is 

Coisbed  with  dishonourable  phrensy,  is  atoned 
■  hf  the  deep  Khame  which  drives  him  even 
to  self-murder.  As  Ajnx.  in  the  feeling  of  in- 
delible shame,  flings  away  his  life  in  the  haste 
of  a  vehement  resolve,  so  Philocteies  bears  its 
wearisome  burden  through  .years  suffering 
with  persevering  endurance.  As  Ajax  is  en- 
nobled by  his  despair,  so  is  Philocteies  by  his 
*oost«ocV.  The  play  of  "  Tlie  Trachmian 
WbmariMBMaolkr  inlblor  inWlMlofbe 


wish  to  find  something  that  wcnld  favoar  the 
conjecture,  that  this  tragedy  was  composed  ia 
the  age,  indeed,  and  in  iSe  school  of  Bophoelci^ 

but  by  his  son  lophon,  and  vas  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  father.  There  are  several 
suspicions  circumstances  not  only  in  its  stm^ 
ture  and  plan,  but  also  in  the  style  of  writing 
dtfierent  critics  have  already  remarked,  that  ths 
needless  soliloquy  of  Dejanira  at  the  opeoJag', 
has  not  the  character  of  the  Sophoclean  pro- 
logues. Even  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  maiims 
of  this  poet  arc  observed,  it  is  but  a  superficial 
observance:  the  deep  mind  of  Smhocles  H 
wanting.  Bat  as  the  genajBCDesadTtlK  pi«e« 
was  never  doubled  by  the  ancient^:,  as  ever 
Cicero  confidently  quotes  the  snftrings  of  Her- 
cules ftom  ibbt  dfiiim,  as  from  a  work  of  Sopht^ 
cles,  we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  say,  that 
the  tragedian  has  in  tnis  one  instance  remained 
below  bis  usual  elevation.  The  best  editions 
of  Sophocles  are  those  cf  Capperonier,  2  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  ITBO;  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  12mo. 
1715;  of  Geneva,  4to.  ItXi.T;  and  that  by 
Brunck,  4  vols.  8vo.  178U.  Cie.  in  Cat.  de  Dir. 
1.  e.  S&.—PhO.iM  dm.  etc^Quiniil  I,  c.  10, 
1. 10,  c  l  —Val.  Max.  8,  c.  7, 1.9,  c.  V2  —Plin. 

7,  c.  53.—Athen.  10,  dtc.  11.  The  grandson 

of  the  great  tragedian,  exhibited  the  a-:<Jip^a 
Colonrus  of  his  grandfether,  OljTnp.  Mih,  4,  B. 
C.  401.  He  first  contended  m  his  own  name, 
Olvmp.  9fi,  B.  C  3%. 

SopuoNtsBA,  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the 
Carthaginian,  ceMmted  Ibr  her  beauty.  8ho 
married  Syphax,  a  prince  ofNumidia,  and  when 
her  husband  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  and 
Masinissa,  she  fell  iDlothe  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Masinis.«a  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  mar- 
ried her.  This  behaviour  displeased  the  Ro* 
mans;  and  Scipio,  who  at  that  time  had  thtf 
command  of  the  armies  ofthe  republic  in  AMca, 
rebuked  the  monstch  aevereljr,  and  dttired  him 
to  part  with  Sophonisba.  This  was  an  arduous 
(asK  for  Masinissa;  yet  he  dreaded  the  Ro- 
mans, entered  Sophonisba's  tent  with  team 
in  his  eves,  and  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not 
deliver  her  from  captivity  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans,  he  recommended  her,  as  the  strong* 
est  pledge  of  his  love  and  affection  for  her  per- 
son,  to  die  like  the  daughter  erf*  Asdrubal. 
Sophonisba  obeved,  and  drank  with  unusual 
composure  and  serenity  the  cup  of  poison 
wIikIi  MMnisBn  ant  to  ker,  aboot  908  yeatt 

before  C h ri^t.    Lfo.  10^  C.  K  dcC^filltetf.  A 

Jv.g. — Justin. 

SoPHRov,  a  comic  poet  of  Svracose,  son  of 
Aeathocles  and  Daraasyllia.  His  compasitions 
were  so  universally  eMeemed,  that  Plato  is  said 
to  have  read  them  with  nplue:    fSrf.  JMkSB.  % 

Soraaotfiscot,  the  ftlber  of  Socrttea.  . 

Snsim's,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Laconia,  B.  C". 
255.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Phi. 
lopatdf,  and  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother, 
and  the  queen  his  wife,  called  Ardnoe.  H^ 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  on  that  account 
called  P^fdkronos.  He  was  afterwards  per* 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  court,  and  spend  th^ 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranqoillity,  after 
he  had  di)»graced  the  name  of  minister  by  th^ 
abominable  crimes,  and  the  murder  o* 
ol  the  royal  family,  tta  aim  (#4 
was  piacapior ^kitflt ' 
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oe;  \l  11c  preceptor  of  Britaniueai^  the 

son  of  Claidius.    TacU.  A.  11,  c.  1. 

Slisiclct,  a  niiive  of  Syracuse,  composed 
Mveniy-tbree  tragediesi  and  was  seven  times 
rletor.  He  lived  mrinff  the  reigns  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon  and  his  son  Alexander. 

SoucaiTBs,  a  noble  seaaior  among  the 
Aehwani»  pat  to  death  because  he  wished  his 
countrymen  to  make  naee  with  the  Romans. 

SostoENu,  I.  an  E^jrptian  mathemaiician, 
who  assisted  J.  Ceesar  m  regulating  the  Roman 

calendar.   Sutt.—Diad.^PUn.  18,  c.  35.  

n.  A  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Enmenes. 
Polyan. 

Soeo^clebrated  booksellers  at  Rome  in  the 
afCoT  Hofaee,  1,  ep.  90,  r.% 

SosiLcs,  a  LaeedxmoQian,  in  the  age  of  An- 
nibal.  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  Car- 
thaginian, uught  him  Qreek,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  his  Ufe.    C.  Nep.  in  Aiinii, 

SosipItcr,  a  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius.  He  pubUahedftve  boohi  of  obwrva- 
lipoa  on  grammar. 

BomnmirvM,  a  tyrant  of  Syracose,  in  the  age 
of  Agathocles.  He  invited  Pyrrhos  into  Sicily, 
and  aOerwards  revolted  from  him.  He  was  at 
last  removed  hjr  Bormocrates.   Polv<n.  1. 

SoBTHENEs,  a  general  of  Macedonia,  who 
lloarished  B.  C.  ^1.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
nnder  Brennus,  and  was  kfUed  in  the  battle. 
JiuUn,  34,  c  5. 

SoTiocs,  a  Oreek  poet  of  Thrace.  He  wrote 
ver.sps  against  PhibiU'lptris  Pioleray,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  ihe  sea  id  a  cage  of  lead. 
Re  was  called  Cintzdus,  not  only  becanse  he 
was  addicted  to  the  abominable  crime  which 
the  surname  indicales,  but  because  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  commeadation  of  it.  Some  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  the  word  Socraticos^  in  the  2d 
satire,  verse  the  lOlh  of  Juvenal,  the  word  Sota- 
dUos  .should  be  inserted,  as  the  poet  Sota<les, 
nod  not  the  philosopher  Socrates,  deserved  the 
appeBalian  of  CiMMos.  Obscene  rv9t»  were 
generally  called  SoUtdea  cannina  from  him. 
They  could  be  turned  and  read  different  wa>'s 
without  loedng  their  measure  or  sense,  such  a.s 
the  following,  which  can  be  read  backwards: — 

mmkmkiiHeH*. 


Qutnta.  1,  c.  8,  1.  9,  c  L—PUn,  5,  ep.  1— 
JLnson.  ep.  17,  v.  S9. 

Soraa,  a  samnme  of  the  flm  Plotemf.^— 
It  was  also  common  to  oth^r  monarch^. 

SoTERiA,  days  appointed  for  thank^ivings 
and  the  o^rings  of  sacrifices  for  deliverance 
ftom  danger.  One  of  these  was  observed  at 
Sicyon,  to  comttetnonie  the  delifennee  of  that 
city  from  thn  bnnds  of  the  Ifacedoaians  by 
Aralns. 

SoTBaTdTs,  a  poet  and  bistorinB,in  the  age  of 

Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  paneg\'rir  on  that  pm- 
peror,  as  also  a  life  of  ApoUonius  Thyanreus. 

works,  greatly  esteemed,  are  now  lost,  ex- 
cept some  few  fragments  preserved  by  the  scho- 
liast of  Lycophron. 

SonoN,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
gg^^)  Seneca,  B.  C.  904.  Senee.  ep.  49 

SmSmbv,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
Iied499  A.  D.  His  htstory  extends  from  the 

Wd 


year  394  to  439,  and  u  dedicatad  to  Theodo 
sios  the  younger,  being  written  in  a  style  ot 
inelegance  and  mediocrity.    The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Beading  foL  CsmoA.  I7tt. 

SpMTlcns,  f.  a  King  uf  B<»sphoras,  who  died 
B.  C.  433.   His  .son  nnd  miccessor  of  tht*  .same 

name  died  B.  C.  407.  II.  A  Thracian  shep* 

herd,  celebrated  for  hi«  abilities,  and  the  ▼kCi^ 
ries  he  obtained  over  the  Romans.  Bein^  one  of 
the  gladiators  wao  were  Jcept  at  Canua  in  tae 
house  of  Leniulu.s,  be  escaped  from  the  place  ot 
his  coofinemeni  with  30  of  nis  oompnoioQs,  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  Ro— nm.  He  mam 
found  himself  with  10,000  men  equally  res:^;c 
with  bimseUL  and,  though  at  &rst  obligied  to  hide 
himself  in  the  woods  and  soUtaiy  reticatft  of 
Campania,  he  soon  laid  waste  the  country  ;  and 
when  his  followers  were  mcreased  by  additional 
nnmbets,  nnd  bMer  disciplined,  he  attacked  the 
Roman  generals  in  the  field  of  baule.  Two 
consuls  and  other  officers  were  defeated  with 
much  loss;  and  Spanacus,  superior  in  counsel 
and  abilities,  appeared  more  tenihle,  tboogh 
often  deserted  by  his  fleUe  nitendants.  Cn^ 
sa«'  was  sent  against  him,  but  this  celebrnted 
seneral  at  first  despaired  of  success.  A  bioudy 
battle  was  fought,  in  which,  nt  last,  the  gladia- 
tors were  defeated.  Spartacns  behaved  with 
great  valour;  when  wounded  in  the  lesr  he 
fought  on  his  knees,  covering  himself  with  bis 
bockler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  sword  with 
the  other;  and  when  attest  heMl,be  inan 
a  heap  of  Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificed  lo 
his  fury,  B.  C.  71.  In  this  battle  no  less  than 
40,000  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  the  war  Uh 
tally  finished.  Flor.  3,  c.  30.— £^r.  95 —Bm- 
trap.  6,  c.  2.—Plul.  in  Crass.— IhUerc. 
— Appian. 

SrAanAms  Mvpm,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  frtxa 
J.  C.psar  to  Diocletian.  He  dedicated  them  to 
Diocletian,  to  whom,  according  to  some,  be  was 
related.  Of  these  eompositioos,  only  the  lifr 
of  Adrian,  Veros,  Didius  Julianus,  Septimus 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Clela.  are  extant,  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Histortae  AugtnBB, 
Spartianus  is  iMt  esteemed  as  an  hisionnn  ac 
biographer.  *- 

Srccsti>pcs,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  neph- 
ew, as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  Hu«  father^ 
name  was  Etirymedoo,  and  bis  motber's,Pataee 
He  presided  in  Plato's  school  for  ei^ht  years, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  his  extraragaoce. 
Plato  attempted  to  check  him,  but  lo  no  purpose. 
He  diptl  of  the  lousy  sickness,  or  killed  himvlf 
according  to  some  accounts,  B.  C.  339.  Pbd. 
in  Lys.—Diog.  4.—  Vol.  Max.  4,  c.  1. 

SnNTRAaos.  a  Corinthian  architect,  wbobyfl 
Apollo's  tempw  at  Delphi.  Pans.  M;  e.  &.  ^ 

SptimiER,  a  Roman  consul.  He  was  one  of 
Pompey^frieiMk,  and  accompanied  him  at  the 
battle  orPbanaf  te,  where  be  belrajred  bv*  mean- 
np<;s  hy  cnntendin;]^  for  the  possession  of  Crsar^ 
offices  and  crardens  before  the  action.  fHut. 

Snm!NA,  a  mathematician  and  astrolo^. 
who  told  J.  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  ides  of 
March.  As  he  went  to  the  senate-house  on  the 
morning  of  the  ides,  Csfsar  said  to  Spurina,  7^ 
ides  are  at  lad  etm.  Yes,  replied  Spnriaa,M^ 
not  fH  pad.  Oasnr  was  nvdend  n  few  lat^ 
ments  after.  AmI.  tii  GMLfll^fSli  -Mr:! 
anda    i.^V 
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Semua,  a  pneoomcn  eomraoD  to  maDjof  the 

Ronmnti  One  of  CaMar's  mankren.— — 

Luiins,  &  Roman,  who  defendad  the  bridge  over 

the  TiUff  against  Porsenna's  army. 

Stabwuv'«,  L.  a  friend  of  Puuipe}*,  set  over 
ApoUooia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  jield  to 
Canar  becaase  the  'nliallriitMm  fiirottred  his 
cause.    Casar.  B.  G. 

SvjMLiB,  a  peripatetic  philoeiopher,  engaged 
to  iDstruct  young  M.  Fiao  iB  nhiloNophr.  Cic 
in  OnK.  1,  c.  as. 

Stasicrates,  a  statuary  and  architect  in  the 
wars  of  Alexaiider,  who  offered  to  make  a  ata- 
tm  ofmoont  Athoa,  whieh  waa  n^ccnJ  bjr  the 


STAatLioa,  aa  Athenian,  killed  at  the  baitle 
of  Marathon.  Ha  1VM  eM  of  the  ten  pranors. 

STATiuca,  I.  a  yonng  Roman,  celebrated  for 
bis  courage  and  constancy.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate enrmv  to  Cn-sar,  and  when  Cato  mur- 
dered himsell^  he  attempted  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, bat  waa  lywvented  bjr  his  (Hends.  The 
COOspiratiirs  against  Cxsar  wished  hira  to  he  in 
the  number,  tmt  the  answer  which  he  mve  dis- 
ple—ed  Bnittta.  He  waa  at  last  killed  by  the 

army  of  the  triumvirs.    Pint.  II.  Lucius, 

one  of  the  friends  of  Catiline.  He  joined  in  his 
>iracj,  and  was  put  to  death.  Cie,  Cat.  2. 
'IL  A  yoMjifrateral  in  the  war  whieh  the 
Lathw  oadertoofc  against  the  Petaaae,  Hewa.s 
killed  with  25,000  of  his  troops. 

Statika,  I.  adauehter  of  Darius,  who  mar- 
ried Alexander.  The  eooqneror  had  formerly 
refused  !icr,  but  when  she  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  at  Lssus,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
vkh  ttncommun  sj^enduur.  No  less  than  9000 
peraona  attended,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander 
cave  a  golden  cup  to  be  o£R>red  to  the  gods.  Sta- 
on  had  no  children  by  Ale.xandpr  She  was 
ctQelly  pot  to  death  by  Roxana  after  the  con* 
qoeior^  death.  JliUk.  It,e.  19.«-^II.  A  sif- 
ter of  Darius,  the  la*?!  kin?  of  Persia.  She  also 
became  bis  wife,  accordine  to  the  manners  of 
the  Pmiana.  8lw  died  aller  m  abortion  in 
Aleiaader's  camp,  where  she  was  detained  aa  a 
priaoner.  She  wa.<«  buried  with  great  pomp  by 
the  conqueror.  PliU.  in  AUx. — j-III.  A  wife 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo,  poiaooed  by  her 
OMMlier-iil-law,  queen  Paryaam.   PM.  sw  Aft. 

Statius.  T.  (Ctpciliuj*,)  a  comir  popt  in  the 
age  of  Ennius.  He  waa  a  native  of  Gaul,  and 
<mgina1ly  a  ahive.  His  latinity  was  bad,  yet  he 
acquired  great  repnuitionby  his  comedies.  He 

died  a  liule  afler  Ennias.    Cic.  de  cen  -  11. 

AnnKus,  a  phjrsician,  the  friend  of  the  philoso- 

^er  Seneea.    TaeU.  A.  15,  c.  64.  -III.  P. 

rapintns,  a  poet,  bom  at  Naples  in  the  reiirn  of 
the  emperor  Domitian.  His  father's  name  was 
Statiua,  of  Epirus,  and  his  mother's,  Agelina. 
fldthui  has  iMiAe  hinKlf  Imow  vf  two  epic 

Kms,  the  T%Kkais  in  12  books,  and  the  Aehil- 
in  two  books,  which  remained  nnfinished 
<ft  account  of  his  preuMMna  tarfb.  There 
are,  besides,  other  pieces  compared  on  nereral 
anMectt,  which  are  extant,  and  well  known 
Onner  th^  name  of  Shilrrr.  divided  into  four 
books.  The  two  epic  poems  of  Statins  are 
defficstsA  to  Huiflrttlan,  w^ovn  Ihe  poet  ravha 

amnnir  the  trod*!.  Thev  vfcrp  nnirersallv  ad- 
mired in  his  asre  at  Rome,  but  the  taste  of  the 
IlioMa  wiseormpied,  thoneh  some  of  the  mod- 
MmImm  cnBed 


positions  except  Virjj^il's.  The  5  ^  ie  <  i  &U)tiu< 
IS  bombastic  and  aflectcd;  beolicn  t'uigeis  ih» 
poet  to  become  the  declaimerand  the  luxoriab 
In  his  Sylva,  which  wvic  wnuij  i-i  nciujjy  ex 
tempore,  axe  many  beaiuitul  ejKpic&Moii.s  ai:>l 
strokes  of  genius.  Statius,  a.t  sume  su]){)o^i.>, 
was  poor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  njaintain  Unu- 
sclf  by  writing  lor  Uic  .stage.  None  ol  Ins  dra- 
matic pieces  are  extant.  Martial  ba:i  ^a)irlsed 
him;  and  what  Juvenal  has  wriUen  in  bia 
praise  some  have  interpreted  as  an  illiberal  re- 
flection upon  hiin.  Stauusdied  a^*out  the  100th 

J ear  of  the  Chrisuan  era.  The  best  editions  of 
is  works  are  that  of  Barthiua,  8  vols,  4to.  Cyg. 
ir>64,  and  that  of  the  Variorum,  8vo.  L.  Bti, 
ItiTl ;  and  that  of  the  Thebais,  separate,  that  of 
Warrington,  S  vols.  ISmo.  1778. 

STSMOcaATKs,  an  Athenian,  who  conspired  to 
murder  the  commander  of  the  garruon  which 
DemetriiiN  had  placed  in  the  citadel.  Polyan.5. 

STiFHAMua,  a  Greek  writer  of  Byzaotiam, 
known  for  his  dieUonary  giving  an  aceotmt  of 
;  the  towns  and  places  o(  the  ancteni  world,  of 
w  hich  the  best  edition  i:>  thai  uf  GrunoviuSi  8 
vols.  fol.  L.  Bat.  1094. 

Stersichuri'8,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera, 
in  Sicily.  He  was  originally  called  7Yiu2.<(.  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Stersichorus  from  the  al- 
terations he  made  in  music  and  dancing.  His 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Done  dialect, 
and  comprised  in2<>  book.s,  all  now  lost,  except 
a  few  fragments.  Some  say  he  k)st  his  eye> 
sight  for  writing  invectives  agaubiat  Helen,  and 
thai  he  received  it  only  upon  making  a  recanta* 
lion  uf  what  he  had  said.  He  was  ihe  first  in* 
ventor  of  that  fable  of  the  horse  and  slag,  which 
Horace  and  some  other  poets  have  imitated,  and 
this  he  wrote  to  prevent  his  countrymen  from 
makins;  an  alliance  with  Phalaris.  According 
to  some  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  an  epitbala- 
miam.  He  llonrished  666  B.  C.  and  died  at 
Cafnna  in  the  R5th  year  of  Ins  n^p.  Isacrat. 
in  Hd. — Aristol.  rhet. — Sirab.  3. — Lvcian.  in 
Macr.—Cic.  in  Verr.  3.  r  35.~/^/ii<.  de  Mus. 
— Q«t  n/iZ.  10,  c.  I.— Pans.  3,  c.  19^  1.  10,  c.  06. 

Sthenelus,  is  coupled  by  Arudoile  with 
Cleophon,  as  instances  of  too  low  a  style.  Hw 
compositions  appear  to  have  been  dull  and 
uninteresting:  for  which  Aiok  we  And  hia 
ridiculed  by  AiisioyliMtii  fa  >  tngmmn of  th< 

Gcrytade : — 
A,    Kai  trotf  iyui 

Harpocratioo  likewise  informs  ns  that  be  waa 
attacked  brantHher  conne  writer  ns  a  plagiaiT. 
VU.  Pnitm 

StIiJcho,  a  general  of  ihe  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  He  behaved  with  much  cour- 
age, but  under  the  emperor  Honorius  he  showed 
himself  tHrhtilenl  and  disaffected.  As  beinj^of 
barbarian  extraction,  be  wished  to  see  the  Ro- 
man provinces  laid  desolate  by  hiv  countrymen, 
bet  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Hooorins  dis> 
covered  his  intrisrues,  and  ordered  htm  to  be 
beheaded  about  the  year  of  Christ  40^.  His 
family  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  Claudian  has 
been  Wrod  in  Ms  pralKS,  and  Zosimos,  Hid.  6^ 
denies  the  truth  of  the  charges  laid  aeainst  htm. 

Stii.po,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Mesrara, 
who  flourished  336  years  before  Christ,  and 
bir  Ptolemy  Baler.  Ba 
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Dtitnrallj  a  "dieted  to  rioc  and  debiiichcry,  but 
be  reformed  ius  Jnaoners  when  he  opeaed  a 
sdiool  tt  Blennu  He  was  oniversally  re- 
spected his  jcnool  was  frequented,  and  Deme- 
trius, when  he  plundered  Megaru,  ordered  itie 
koase  of  the  philosopher  to  be  lefi  safe  and  un- 
molested. It  is  said  that  lie  intoxicated  himself 
when  about  to  die,  to  alleviate  the  terrors  of 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  stoics. 
Ftul.  in  Dan. — DioM.  2, — Sneca.  tk  Const. 

Stobjecs,  a  Graefe  writer,  who  lloarished  A. 
D.  405.  H.s  work  is  valuable  for  the  relics  of 
ancient  literature  he  has  preserved.  The  best 
edition  it  that  of  Anrel.  Allob.  ful.  1600. 

Sroid,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers 
fintnded  tj  7>no  of  Citium.  They  receiveil 
the  name  from  ihe  portico,  fraa,  where  the  philo- 
sopher delivered  his  lectures.  They  preferred 
viitne  10  •very  thing  else,  and  whatever  wasi 
opposite  to  it  tney  looked  upon  as  the  j^rMtest 
of  evils.  They  required,  as  well  as  the  disci- 
|ilc8  of  Epicnros,  an  absolote  command  over 
tliennioiis,and  they  supported  that  man  alone, 
in  the  present  state  of  his  exi'Sence,  could  attain 
perfection  and  felicity.  They  encouraged  sui- 
cide, and  believed  tnai  the  iloctrine  of  future 
pwiiwimCTis  and  fcwards  was  nnnecessary  to 
excite  or  intimidate  their  followers.  Vid.  Ztna. 

Strabo,  a  name  among  the  Roman.<t,  given 
10  those  whose  eyes  were  nitniaUy  deformed  or 
distorted.  Pompey's  father  was  distinguished 
by  that  name.  -A  native  of  Ama^ia,  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  who  flourished  in  the  • 
age  of  Augostos  and  Tiberius.  He  first  ^>tu- 
died  under  Xenavchos,  the  peripatetic,  and 
afterwards  warmly  embraced  tne  tenets  of  the 
stoics.  Of  all  his  compostiicms  nothing  re- 
gains but  hi5  geography,  divided  iMolTbtooIrs, 
a  work  ju«;tly  celebrated  for  it.';  elegance,  purity, 
the  erudition  and  universal  knowledge  of  the 
author.  It  contains  an  account,  in  Greek,  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  the  world,  the 
origin,  the  manners,  religion,  prejudices,  and 
government  of  nati<jns  ;  the  foundation  of  cities, 
and  the  accurate  history  of  each  separate  pro- 
vince. Strabo  travelled  over  great  part  of  the 
world  in  quest  of  information,  and  to  examine 
with  the  moat  critical  inquiry  not  only  the  situ- 
ation of  the  plRce^«,  but  also  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  history  he  meant  to  write. 
In  the  two  first  books  the  ambor  wishes  to  show 
the  necessity  of  geography ;  in  the  3d  he  gives 
a  description  of  Spam ;  in  the  4th.  of  Gaol  and 
the  British  Isles.  The  5th  and  Otn  contain  an- 
account  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands; 
the  7th,  which  Is  mutilated  at  the  end,  gives  a 
full  description  of  Germany,  and  thaeonttlrf  of 
the  Gets,  Illyricum,  Taurica  Chereooeso.*,  and 
Epirus.  The  affkirs  of  Greece  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  senarately  treated  in  the  fth,  [Kh, 
and  10th ;  and  in  this  four  next,  Asia  within 
mornitTaanw;  aadfif  AefBftttldlMi,  Asia 
withont  Taurus,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ara- 
bia ;  the  last  book  gives  an  account  of  Egvpi, 
Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa. 
Among  the  books  of  Strabo  which  have  been 
Tost,  Were  historical  commentaries.  This  cele- 
brated geotrrapher  died  A.  D.  25.  The  best 
editions  of  his  geographr  are  those  of  Caasaii* 
bon,  fbt.  Airfs,  1090;  of  AnaC9veis.  fU.  IIOT. 

Prn<Tt>,  or  fTTt*TOK,  T.  a  kine  of  the  island 
Amdms  received  into  alliance  bj  Akxandcr.  i 


Curt.  4,  c.  1.  II.  A  king  of  Sidon,  depend- 
ant npjn  Dariiw.  Alexander  deposed  hisa  b» 
cause  he  refasedlo  sorraMler.  twi.  i^.— 
III.  A  philosopher  of  Larnn<acu8,  dt^cipleand 
Micce.ssor  m  Lhe  itchool  of  ine  jprirf.stu.s  aoool 
*J8<J  years  befomtke  Christian  era.  He  applied 
himself  with  oneoamon  indostrjr  to  ibe  «adv 
of  nature,  and  wassnmamed  IHusUus,  and  af- 
ter the  inoit  inntare  investigations,  he  supponeil 
that  nature  was  inanimate,  and  that  there  was 
no  God  bat  nature.  Uewa«appoiMed  preeepior 
to  Piolemy  Philadelphas,  who  not  only  nfvtrred 
hn  nbiliiies  and  learning,  but  abo  rewarded  nis 
kdx)iirB  with  iBbeonded  liberaliiy.  He  wrute 
diderent  treatises,  all  now  lost.   Dwg.  b.—Cic. 

Acad.  I,  c.  9, 1.  4,  c.  38,  &e.  IV.  A  native 

of  Epirus,  very  iniimaic  with  Brutus.  mn  - 
derer  of  Caesar.  He  killed  his  friend  at  kts 
own  request— —V.  A  rieb  Orehomcns— ,  who 
fie<«troyed  himself  N_'cause  he  cf>ald  not  obtaa 
in  marriage  a  youn;;  woman  of  HaliartOK.  Pivi, 

SntA  r5^dcE,  1.  a  daughter  of  ArianiAMi,1iiB|| 
of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Eumene<,  king 
of  Pergamcw,  and  became  mother  of  Atialus. 

StraJ).  13.  II.  A  daughter  of  Dcin.Hrius  Po- 

lioroetes,  who  marriod  Sdeocos,  kmg  of  Syria 
Antnchaa,  her  husband^soo,  by  a  Ibrrner  wiie, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and  marrie<^  her 
with  his  father's  consent,  when  the  nhysiciaiBs 
ha  l  told  him  that  if  hedul  not  comply  his  mmS 
health  would  be  impaired.    Ptui.  in  [km.— 

Vol.  Mix.  5,  c.  7.  II.  The  wife  t>f  Aniig*. 

nvis.  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 

SrraoPiutiSf  a  son  of  CrisaSt  king  of  Pboda. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  ealled  Ai>> 
axibia,  or  A.stvochia,  or  according  to  ■  ther*, 
Cyndragora,  by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  cele- 
brated for  his  frienddtip  with  Oreiaes.  AAir 
the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemne-'r» 
ami  yiigysthus,  the  kmg  of  Phocis  educated,  at 
his  own  boose,  with  the  greatest  care,  his  neph- 
ew, whom  Electra  had  secnNlv  reaM»ved  tew 
the  dagger  of  his  mother  and  her  ndulieier. 
Orestes  was  enabled  by  means  of  S  r.  'phitis  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  fiuher.  fan*.  %  c 
29.— Hygt».  fab.  1,  IT 

ScKToviDs,  I.  (C.  Panlinns  )  the  fir4  Roman 
general  who  crossed  mount  Atlas  with  an  armr. 
of  which  expe<lition  he  wrote  an  accoant.  He 
presided  over  Britaifl^  as  covenor  for  aboot  ^ 
years,  and  was  afterwards  made  eon!<ol.  Be 
forsook  the  interest  of  Otho,  and  atiacheil  him- 
self to  YiiettiQS^  II.  C.  TranqniUos,  a  Uum 

hiMoriaik,  sonofalloMB  knisM  of  the sbbs 
name.  He  was  fhvotired  by  Adrian,  and  ^e• 
came  his  aeeretary,  but  he  was  aAerwards  bai^ 
illwd  fion  eoMI  for  waat  of  attentioo  a»l 
mrpeetto  tiie  emperess  Sabina.  In  his  retire 
ment  Snetonius  enjoved  the  friendship  ai«t 
correspondence  of  Pliny  the  younger,  nnd 
catod  nis  titae  to  ■tlldJ^  He  WBOle  a  histocy  ^ 
the  RoMbb  MngB|  dividted  iMa  thice  heolvt'  ^ 
catalogue  of  all  the  illustrioas  men  of  R-vroe ;  a 
book  on  the  games  and  speetaeks  of  ibe  Graeky. 
Ac.  which  are  aR  now  nsL  The  only  oac  ot 
his  compositions  ertant  is  the  lives  of  the  twdvs 
first  Caesars,  and  lome  fragments  of  hrs  oaia> 
lofrne  of  celebrated  grammariaiai.  Sae<oo>w, 
in  his  liwBs,  ispraised  hr  Us  ifanisHty  and 
eerrectaeas.  Mb  espvealeM,  nowtw.  am 
often  t">o  inrlelicate;  and  it  has  been  justlvo^- 
Kervcd^t  while  hMByofsd  Ika  deluciajtie»«l 
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the  Caesars  he  wro(e  wifh  all  the  licen'iousness 
and  extravagaace  with  whicu  they  lived.  The 
best  editions  orSuetonttisi  are  those  ofPitiseas, 
4!o.  2  vols.  Leovard,  1711;  iliat  of  OnHendorp, 
2  vols.  Bvo.  L.  Bat.  1751;  and  that  uf  £riie.«ti, 
9vo.  Lips.  1775.  PUn.  1,  ep.  16^  1. 5,ep.  11,  Ac 
SvEvi.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Sci'KKSCs,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Catul- 
Ins.    He  was  but  oi  moderate  abilities,  but 

Cuffed  up  with  a  high  idea  of  hi.s  own  excel- 
iDce,  and  therefore  deserredly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  CntvH.^. 

SciDAS,  a  Greek  writer,  who  tlourished  A.  D, 
1100.  The  best  edition  of  hi.':  excellent  Lexicon 
is  that  of  Kuster,  3  vols.  fol.  Cantab.  1705. 

Sfi-PiTiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Paterculus,  who 
married  Fulvius  Flaccus.  She  was  so  famous 
for  her  cbasiitr,  that  she  consecrated  a  temple 
to  Venos  Vertieofdia,  a  goddess  who  was  im- 
plored to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women 

to  virtue.   Plin.  7,  c.  35.  II.  A  poetess  in 

the  age  of  Domitian,  against  whom  she  wrote  a 
poem  because  he  had  banished  the  philosophers 
from  Rome.  This  composition  is  .still  extant. 
She  had  also  written  a  poem  on  cnnjuj»nl  af- 
fection, commended  bj  Martial,  ep.  35.  now  loai. 

 nr.  A  daughter  df  8enr.  8ii1pi(ti»,  men- 

'.ioned  in  the  fourth  book  of  deglesftbdjr  at- 
tributed to  Tihtillus. 

SoLPmA  Lex,  militaris,  by  C.  Sulpitiu.^,  the 
irihnne,  A.  U.C.GG5,  invested  Mariiis  with  the 
full  power  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  of 

which  Sylla  was  to  be  aeprired.  Another, 

dt  tnuUu.  by  Senrins  Snipieins,  the  tribune,  A. 
IT.  C  96a,  It  required  that  no  senators  should 

own  montildn  2fKX)  ilrnchmrc.  Anntber,  de 

civiuUe,  by  P.  Sulpicius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
0R5.  It  ottered  that  the  new  eitteens  who  con* 
posed  the  eii^ht  tribes  lately  created,  should  be 
divided  among  the  35  old  tribes,  a.s  a  {greater 

honour.  Another,  called  alsoSemnronia  dier 

reKi^ime,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrioana  P.  Sem- 
pronins  Soph  us,  consuls,  A.  V.  C.  449.  It  for- 
bade any  ixTs^tn  to  cnti'-ecrate  a  temple  or  altar 
without  the  pernussion  of  the  senate  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribtmesL—— Another,  to  em- 
power the  Romans  to  make  war  agaiasl  Philip 
of  Macedonia. 
Qoumvs,  or  StfLncnnr,  an  illustriotu  family 

at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  are  

I.  Peticus,  a  man  chosen  dictator  a^insl  the 
Gauls.  His  tr  "ps  mutinied  when  first  he  took 
the  field,  but  soon  afler  he  ei»aged  the  enemy 
md  lotailf  defeated  them.  Lh.  T— >IT.  8e- 


io,  a  consul  who  coined  a  rictorr  over  the 

jBqni.   Id.  9,  c.  45  III.  C.  Paterculus  a 

CMisri  sent  against  the  Carthaginians.  He 
conquered  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to 
Rome.  Jtf.  n.— -^rV".  Spurim^  one  of  the  three 
jummHsfoneis  wlmii  (KiB  Robmiw  wnf  to  eol- 
lect  the  best  laws  which  could  be  found  in  the 
different  cities  and  republics  of  Greece.   iU.  3, 

c.  10.  y.  One  of  the  ilrat  eoMolt  trtki  f»> 

ceivrd  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed in  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarqnins  to  power, 

Ac.  VT.  P.Gtelba,  a  Roman  consul,  whosig- 

aalised  khnaelf  greatly  during  the  war  whidi 
KfaeoanrrrmfB  waged  tfahMttfie  Aefianmsaitd 

the  Mn'^edoninrt.  VTT.  Puhlins,  one  of  the 

asmeiates  of  Marios,  well  known  for  his  in- 


rri^nirs  an  l  cruelty.  He  made  mne  laws  it 
lavuur  of  ibe  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  kent  about 
3000  yomtg  men  in  ronlinnal  pay,  whom  he 
called  his  anti-senatorial  band,  and  with  the.se  he 
had  uOen  the  im{>ertiQence  to  attack  the  consu 
in  the  popular  as.semblkt.  He  became  at  last  st 
seditious,  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Sylla's  ad- 
hereiiis,  and  immediately  murdered.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a  pole  in  the  rostrum,  where  he 
had  olVen  made  many  seditious  qieechcs  in  the 
eapaeity  of  tribone.  iiv.  77.— -»ynt  A  Ro> 
man  consul  who  fought  apainrt  Pyrrhu.s,and  de- 
feated him.  IX.  C  Longus,  a  Roman  con- 

I  sul  whodefeaied  the  Samnites,  and  killed  30,000 
of  their  men.  He  obtained  a  triumph  for  this 
celebrated  victory.  He  was  afterwards  made 
dictator  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  Etrurians. 

 X.  Rofoa,  a  lieutenant  of  Ctesar  in  GaoL 

 XT.  GhUhis,  a  celebrated  astrologer  in  the 

agre  of  Paulus.  He  accompanied  the  consul  in 
his  expedition  against  Perseus,  and  tuld  the  Ro- 
man army  that  the  night  before  the  day  on  which 
they  were  to  give  the  enemy  battle  there  would 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  explanation 
encouraged  the  soldiers,  which^  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  intimidated  them  if  not  previoasif 
acquainted  with  the  eanses  of  it  Suipitius  wim 
universally  regarded,  and  he  was  honoured  a 
fewvears  aAer  with  the  cunsubhip.   Liv.  44, 

c.  3T — Plin.  2,  c.  12.  XII.  ApoIIinaris,  a 

grammarian  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  M.  An- 
relius.    He  left  some  letters,and  a  few  gi-nuj- 
matical  observations  noW  MSL  CU.^Lli 
Phii.—Flor.—EiUrop. 

SuovKTAUitiLiA,  a  sacrifice  among  (he  Ro- 
mans which  consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a 
sow  (ms).  a  sheep  (evu),  and  a  bull  {taums). 
whence  tne  name.  It  was  generallf  obaerrea 
every  fifth  year. 

ScR^Ni,  a  powerful  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  His  family  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Parthia.  He 
was  af^Hrinted  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  and  to  protect  the  kini?dom  of  Panhia 
against  Ciassus,  who  wished  to  conquer  it.  He 
c^feated  the  Itmnan  irtamflr,  and  after  he  had 
drawn  him  perfidiously  to  a  conference,  he  or- 
dered his  head  to  be  cot  off.  He  afterwards 
returned  toParthia,  mimicking  the  triumphs  of 
the  Romans.  Orodes  ordereo  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  B.  C.  52.  Surena  has  been  admired  for 
his  valour,  his  sagacity  as  a  general,  and  his 
prudence  and  firmness  in  the  ezecntioa  of  his 
plans ;  hot  his  perfidy,  feds  effinnhiate  nuttiicft, 
and  his  lascivioosne?s,  have  been  desenredljf 
censured.    Potyetn.  7. — Plttt.  in  Crnss. 

ScBARfOH,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  to 
supposed  with  Dolon  to  be  the  inventor  of  com- 
edy, and  to  have  first  introduced  it  at  Athens  on 
a  moveable  stage,  B.  C.  562. 

Srioatrs,  an  ancientpoet,  the  first  who  wrote 
on  tke  Trmm  war.  Be  li  edtod  SigmHt  hf 
Diogenes  Laertius,  who  adds  that  he  lived  in 
Homer's  age  of  whom  he  was  the  rival.  jEIum, 
V.  n.  14,  c  21. 

Stlla,  T.  (L.  Cornelius,)  a  ecTebrafed  Roman 
of  a  noble  family.  The  poverty  of  his  early 
jrears  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Nicopolia, 
who  left  him  heir  to  a  large  fcrtinie ;  and,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Immense  wealth  oflito  nw* 

ther-in-law,  he  soon  aj^Jeared  one  nf  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Romany  He  first  entered  the 
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ani>r'  ncier  Marius,  whom  be  aeconpanied  in 
Miiroidia  fai  the  cupacity  of  quaestor.  He  ren- 

dert^d  him' elf  t()ns|ii<  uoiis  in  miliiary  affairs; 
and  Boccbus,  une  of  ihe  j)riDces  ut\N umidia,  de- 
livered Jugariha  into  his  hands  fyr  the  Romaii 
consul.  The  ri:>ing  fameof  Sylla  gave  umbrage  1 
lu  Marius,  who  was  always  jealous  of  an  equal ' 
as  well  as  uf  a  superior;  but  the  ill  language 
which  he  mij{ht  use  rather  inflamed  (ban  ex- . 
tingnished  the  ambltioo  ofSylla.  -He  left  the 
conqueror  of  Juguriha,  and  cirried  arms  under  ' 
Catulus.  Some  time  aAer  he  uhtained  the  prvt-  i 
torship,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  I 
topl.ire  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  against  the  views  and  interest  of  Mithri-  , 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  This  he  easily  effected  ;  [ 
one  battle  left  him  victoriousi  and  before  iie 
quitted  the  plains  of  Asia,  the  Romui  praetor 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receivo  in  his  camp  the 
ambassadors  of  the  kinguf  Parthia,  who  wished 
to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Sylla  received  them  with  haughline**,  and  be- 
haved with  such  arrogance,  that  one  of  them 
exclaimed.  Surely  this  rruin  is  masUr  of  the 
wrld,  or  doomed  to  be  suckl  At  his  return  to 
Rome  he  wai  commissioned  to  finbh  the  war 
with  thf  M^r>i,  and  when  this  was  successfully 
ended,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship  in 
the  5(Hh  year  of  his  age.  In  this  capacity  he 
wished  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Miihri- 
datie  war ;  but  he  found  an  obstinate  adversary 
in  Marius,  and  he  attained  the  summit  (tf  hw 
wishes  only  when  he  bad  entered  Rome  sword 
in  hand.  A  fter  he  had  slaughtered  all  his  ene- 
mies, set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  and 
put  to  deatn  the  tribune  Sulpiiius,  who  had 
eoQtinoally  opposed  hh  Tiews.  he  mnrehed  to- 
wards Asia,  and  dLsregarde<i  the  flames  of  dis- 
cord which  he  left  behind  him  unexlinguished. 
Bfithridates  was  already  master  of  the  greatef^t 
part  of  Greece ;  and  Sylla,  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  was  delayed  by  the 
siege  of  Athens  and  of  the  Pirxus.  His  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  Tigonr,  and  jvhen 
he  found  his  money  fail,  he  made  no  scrapie  to 
lake  the  richc<;  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  to 
bribe  his  soldiers  and  render  them  devoted  to 
hbsenrice.  Hisboldoaiaaeeeeded,lhePiiva8 
surrendered ;  and  the  conqueror,  as  if  struck 
with  reverence  at  the  beautiful  porticoes  where 
the  philosophic  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
had  often  disputed,  spared  the  eitj[  of  Athena, 
which  be  had  deroCed  to  desinietion,  and  fbr- 
gave  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.  Two 
celebrated  battiesi  at  Chseronasa  and  Orchome- 
nos^endend  him  nuMleraf Greece.  He  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  and  attacked  Mithridates  in  the 
verv  heart  of  his  kingdom.  The  artful  mon- 
ar^  who  well  knew  Um  Takwr  and  persever- 
ance of  his  adversary,  made  propowib  of  peace ; 
and  Sylla,  whose  interest  at  home  was  then 
decrca«iing,  did  not  hesitate  to  put  nn  end  to  a 
war  which  had  rendaredLhim  roaster  of  so  much 
territoTf,  and  wMeh  enaMed  him  lo  mnm  to 
Rome  like  a  conqueror,  and  to  dispute  with  his  ! 
rival  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  with  a  vic- 
torious armv.  Muraena  was  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Asia,  and  Svlla  hastened 
to  Italy.  In  the  plains  of  Campania  he  was , 
met  br  a  few  of  his  adherents,  whom  the  sue- 1 
earn  oif  bis  rivals  had  banished  fVora  the  eapUal  { 
«m1  he  was  aooa  Inibrmed,  thatif  ha  vwmIIo  I 

m 


coBtead  with  Marluii,he  mu^a  encounter  tiieet 
generals,  fulluwed  try  25  well-dlscipliiitd  le- 
gions. In  these  critical  ciicumsinrcL-v  he  had 
recourse  to  artifice,  and  while  he  jiropused 
terms  of  aeeommodation  tu  his  adversaries,  he 
aecretly  strengthened  himself,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  his  armies  daily  increase  by  the  re- 
volt of  soldiers  whom  his  bribes  ur  promises 
had  corropted.  Pompe/  embraced  his  cause, 
and  marched  to  his  camp  with  three  legions. 
Soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  ad- 
vantage;  the  confidence  of  Marias  decayed 
with  his  power,  and  Sylla  entered  Rome  like  a 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  The  streets  were  daily 
filled  with  dead  bcniies,  and  7000  citizens,  to 
whom  the  conqueror  had  promi.sed  pardon,  were 
suddenly  massacred  in  the  circus.  The  seoaiei 
at  thai  time  assembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
heard  the  shrieks  of  their  dyins  countrymen  ; 
and  when  they  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it, 
Sylla  oooUy  replied,  TVy  are  only  a  /eve  rebels 
whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  chasttscd.  If  this 
had  been  the  last  and  most  dismal  scene,  Rome 
might  have  been  called  happy ;  but  it  was  «nlv 
the  beginning  of  her  misfortunes,  each  succeed* 
ing  day  exhibited  a  greater  number  of  slawb- 
tered  Kodies ;  and  when  one  of  the  senators  Md 
the  boldness  to  a^k  the  tyrant  when  he  meant  to 
stop  bis  cruelties,  Sylla,  with  an  air  of  nnccm- 
cem,  answered,  that  he  had  not  yet  determined, 
but  that  be  would  take  it  into  his  consideration. 
The  daoi^ter  was  continued,  and  a  list  ot  such 
as  were  proscribed  daily  stuck  up  in  the  poblie 
streets.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  opulent  were  slain,  and  Sylla  wished 
the  Ronaans  to  forget  his  cruelties  in  a-^^pi ring  to 
the  tftle  of  perpetual  didatof.  b  this  eapai^, 
he  made  new  laws,  abroeaietl  such  as  were  in- 
imical to  his  view.s,  and  changed  ever>'  regula- 
tion where  bis  ambition  was  obstructeil.  Aller 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  absolute  sove- 
reign mav  do,  Sylla  abdicated  the  diciatorial 
power,  and  retired  to  a  solitary  retreat  at  Puieoli, 
where  he  spml  Ihe  rest  of  his  days,  if  not  in 
literary  ease  and  tranquillitv,  yet  far  from  the 
noise  of  arms,  in  the  midst  of  riot  nnil  debauch- 
ery. The  companions  of  his  retirement  were  the 
most  base  and  lieeiMioas  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  volup- 
tuousness, tnongh  on  the  verge  of  life  .ind  cov- 
ered With  infirmities.  His  intemperance  has- 
tKtted  his  end,  his  Mood  was  eormpted,  and  an 
fmposthume  wm  bred  in  his  bowels.  He  at  last 
died  in  the  greatest  torments,  of  the  lousv  dis- 
ease, about  78  years  before  Christ,  in  the  60th 
Tear  of  his  age;  and  it  has  been  observed,  thai, 
like  Marius.  on  his  death-bed,  he  wished  to 
drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  by 
continual  intoxication.  His  funeral  was  Terr 
masrnificent ;  his  body  WM  attended  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  vestal  vinrins,  and  hymns  were 
.sung  to  celebrate  his  pxplnii  ^  and  to  honour  h-s 
mcmorr.  A  monnment  was  erected  in  the  field 
of  Mara,  m  whleh  appeartd  an  hmrintion 
written  bv  himself,  in  which  he  snid.thr  er»^ 
services  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  and 
the  injnriea  of  hfs  enemies,  had  beenimnmad 
with  unexampled  ustirv.  The  character  oi 
Svlla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissininlating,  iv- 
rannical.  and  resolute  commander.  Svlla  has 
been  commended  for  the  Daironage  He  agave  lo 
the  arts  and  aeiences.  Ha  bioughl  tam  Aii^ 
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the  exicn<ii?c  library  of  Apellicon,  the  jxri- 1 

Sildic  jphilusopber,  in  which  were  ibe  workbol 
risuxfe  and  Tbeophrastus ;  and  he  himself  I 
Cotnpo!ie<l  ^2  btx»ks  of  memoirs  concerning  ! 
himseir.    These  inemuiis  were  raeani  tu  have 
been  dedicated  to  Lucullus,  on  condition  that 
he  should  anrnogeand  correct  them.  SvUa  was  ' 
employed  on  them  the  evening  before  hn  deeih, 
and  cuDcludet!  ihein  hy  reiaiiiig,  that  i.n  tfi;- 

E 'ceding  night  he  had  seaa  in  a  dream  une  of 
children,  who  had  died  a  short  while  before,  I 
and  who,  stretching  out  his  hi^nd  showed  lo 
him  his  mother  Meteiia,  and  exhorted  him 
forthwith  to  leave  the  cares  of  lil'e,  and  hasten 
to  enjojr  repose  along  with  (hem  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  nnt.  "Thus"  adds  the  author,  who 
accoanted  nothing  so  certain  as  what  was  signi- 
fied tu  him  in  dreams,  "  I  finish  mv  days,  as 
was  predicted  to  roe  by  the  ChalMana,  who 
announced  thai  T  should  surmount  envy  itself 
by  my  glory,  and  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  ftU  intbe  flill  bloaaom  of  my  prosperity." 
These  memoirs  were  sent  by  £lpicadus,  the 
freedman  of  Sylla,  to  LucuHhn,  in  order  that 
be  might  put  to  them  ilr'  fun  fuiiL'  hand.  If 
preserved,  they  would  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  most  importamnflhira  of  Roman  htfitory, 
id  they  proceede<l  from  the  person  who  must, 
of  all  otheni,  have  been  the  oe!>t  informed  con- 
cerning them.  Th^  are  quoted  by  Plutarch 
ft«  anihoritv  Cnr  manycnrious  fact*:,  a<;— that  in 
the  ?reat  batile  by  which  iheCimbrian  invasion 
•was  rc[H-lh't],  the  chief  execution  was  done  in 
that  onarter  where  Sylla  was  stationed ;  the 
niain  itody,  under  ManitA,  having  been  misled 
by  a  c\o\\<\  of  illicit,  and  having  in  consequence 
wandereil  about  for  a  long  lime  without  hndiiig 
the  enemy.  Plutarch  also  mentions  thai,  in 
these  Commentaries,  the  author  contradicted 
the  current  story  of  his  <>eekinga  refuse  during 
a  tumuli  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
with  Marius,  in  the  home  oC  his  rival,  who^  it 
had  been  reported,  sheltered  and  dismissed  him 
in  safet)'.  Besid' >  f'l  ir  imp^jrtnnce  for  ilir  hi- 
tory  of  events,  the  Memoirs  of  Sylla  mu.st  have 
been  highly  inieresung,  as  developing,  in  some 
rfe^w,  thr  most  curious  character  in  Roman 
hi*^orv,  In  the  loss  of  his  Memoirs,"  says 
Blaelfwell,  in  his  usual  intital  atyle,  "  the 
ffrmn!»esf  draught  of  human  pa.«ion.s,  in  the 
biehesf  wheels  of  fortnne  and  sallies  of  power, 
is  for  ever  v:ini"^lu»d.  The  charnct'  r  of  ('"  v-ir, 
though  greater,  was  less  incomprehensible  than 
that  nf  Sylln ;  tmil  fhemind  of  Aagintujt,  though 
TT  ifThfirnable  ?n  hi"  contemporaries,  has  been 
ftonnde<l  bv  the  long  line  of  posterity;  bat  it  is 
difflenit  to  analyse  the  disposition  whieh  faispir> 
eH  the  inconslsfent  crmduct  of  Sylla.  OonrM 
with  power,  and  blood,  and  vengeance,  he  seems 
to  have  retired  from  what  he  chiefly  coveted, 
•1  if  surfeited;  bat  neither  this  retreat,  nor 
'^^e,  eooM  fwiltffr  hfiheaftt  noreoiiln  df»- 

ea<5e.  or  the  -ippr  iMr-h  of  death,  or  the  r<'mem- 
brance  of  his  past  life,  diaurb  hL*  iranquillity. 
Ho  part  of  his  existence  was  more  strange  than 
its  termination  and  nothineennhe  more  sin- 
irntar  than  that  he,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
eca»^,  caused,  in  mere  wantonness,  a  pmvinrial 
iniMtlsl  'ate  tn  he  irtningled  in  hte  pre^eiice. 
iihoirfd.  the  nieht  before,  have  enfovH  a  ifnnm 

•;n  ^^'•vr^tl'•d  ar.d  tpri'l'T     T(  i-- iiriiha^iV'  that  the 

Hemoirs  were  well  written,  in  point  of  style, 


as  Sylla  lovefl  thf  arts  and  sciences,  an  »vk 
even  a  man  of  i>oiue  iearamg,  though  Ca>sai  :.<•. 
reported  to  have  said,  on  hearing  hir  li.erar/ 
acquirement,'*  extolled,  thn':  he  must  have  beet 
but  ail  iiiditfeienl  scholar  wiio  Itad  re,sigu«<j  a 
diciatorslap. — Cie.  in  V<r*  &c. —  C.  Sep.  M 
AU.^J^akrc^i,  c.  17,  Ac— I,ip.  Ac.^Paut. 
1,  c.  'JO.— S,  c.  6,  Ac,  1. 4,  c  a,  <Stc.—  VaL 
Mi  ■€.  12,  Ac—Pol^,  b  — Justin,  'jrj  and  38.- 

EuLrop.  5,  c  ^—-PUdAn  vit^  II.  A  nephair 

of  the  dilator,  who  conspiied  aoaiiut  hit  fioaa* 
try  because  he  had  teM  depiifeaof  hit  oolumK 
ahip  for  bribery. 

Synccllub,  one  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, whoaa  worka  warn  adiied  in  SaL  ParNi 
1662. 

Synesius,  a  bishop  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  as  conspicuous  /or  hit 
leaminf  as  his  piety.  He  wrote  U6  epi:^l«»,  ba> 
sides  other  ■rL*ni  ises  in  Greek,  in  a  style  pure  and 
elegant,  and  bordeni^  much  [ip<m  the  poetic. 
The  last  edition  is  in  8vo.  Pans,  l('i05;  inferior, 
however,  to  the  editio  prinups  by  Pelavius,  foi. 
Paris,  1612.  The  best  edition  of  Syiiesiua  de 
lebribus  is  that  of  Bernard,  Amsl.  1749, 

SyphaXi  a  Itioc  of  the  Masssyli  in  Libva, 
who  married  SofmronMia,  the  daughter  of 
dnibal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
tu  join  himself  to  (he  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  of  Carthage.  He  was  conquered  in  a 
battle  by  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and 
given  to  Scipio,  the  Roman  general.  The  con- 
queror carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned 
his  triumph.  Sypliax  died  in  priaoo,  901  years 
before  Christ,  ancl  his  possessions  were  given  to 

Masinissa.  Acc(irt!inj?  t.-t  some,  the  il'-sci-in'- 
anis  of  Syphax  reigned  fur  .some  time  over  a 
part  of  Numidia,  and  continued  U>  make  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman";  T.h\  '31,  f;<^  -Pint.  i% 
Seip.—Fhr.  2,  c.  6.—Foivh.—lUil.  16,  v.  ITl 
and  118.— Oruf.  Fast.  6,  v."  769. 

Stbicosu,  festivals  at  Sjracnae,  celebrated 
during  ten  days,  in  whfeh  women  were  bnsily 

i'liiiil'ivi'il  in  nflerinij  5rirrifl''es.  Another, 

yearly  observed  near  the  lake  of  Syracuse, 
where,  as  they  supposed,  Plato  had  disappeared 
with  Prt^'-'^rnine, 

8Y«tMETHRf-3,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  had  two 
children  bv  his  mother,  an  incestuous  commerce 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Persia.  He  opposed 
Alexander  with  9000  men,  but  soon  surrender- 
ed IT  w  i^gieailjrhoQOiiradbflheoiMiqiMor. 
CWrt.  8,  c  4. 

SraifAfl,  ibr  elder  aoB  of  Datan«^  who  i»> 
volted  fimn  his  fiuher  to  Artaxerxes. 

T. 

Tabkixafi*:  Lrors,  laws  made  by  snflVages 
delivered  upon  mtil"s  {Inhflhr")  nnd  not  rtvd  Vtfor. 
There  were  four  of  these  laws,  the  Gabinia  kx, 
A.  Xf.  C.  914,  br  Gabfnfas ;  the  Omia,  by  Caa* 
sin*.  A.  TJ.  C.  6in;  the  Pajnri/i,  bv  Cnrbo,  A. 
IT.  C.  632;  and  the  Calia,  by  CtUus,  A  U.  C. 
646.    Cie.  Ae  Leg.  3,  c.  16. 

TacparImas,  a  Nnmidian.  who  cnmmnnded 
an  army  ajrainst  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
llheriris.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  Ro- 
man leaioQ.*.  bnt  in  the  character  of  lui  enemf 
he  «H«plavi«d  the  mm  fnveterate  hatred  againtd 

his  h'TU'ri--iiir    AHi-rhe  !iid  .^(M'itliIIv  ;!pf'"'nted 
the  officers  of  Tiberius,  he  was  at  last  routed 
0lf 
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•nd  killci  on  tnr  field  ofbattle,  fighting  with  un- 
common fury,  by  Dolabella.  TacU.  Ann.  2,  &c. 

Tachm,  or  Tacbus,  a  Icteg  oT  Egypt,  in  the 
r*ign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  against  whum  he 
itiisiaineii  a  long  urar.  He  wa^  assisted  by  the 
Gi  eeks,  but  his  confidence  in  Age?<ilaus,  kio^of 
iaccdymnn,  proved  laial  to  hjin.  Ch^riast 
dtt  AtheniMi,  bad  ben  i&tniatod  wkh  the  ieet 
of  the  E^'yptian  monarch,  and  Agesilaus  was 
left  with  the  command  of  the  mercenary  army. 
Tiw  LacedMBOoian  disregarded  bb  engage- 
ments, and  by  joining  with  Nectanebus,  who 
had  revolted  from  Tachus,  he  rained  the  affairs 
ut  the  monarch,  and  obliged  him  to  save  his  life 
Iqr  Aifbl.  Some  observe  that  Agesilaus  acted 
«uh  that  duplicity  to  avcn'^c  himself  upon  Ta- 
chus, who  had  insolenily  ndiculetl  bis  shun  nnd 
deformed  stature.  The  expectations  of  Tachus 
bad  been  raised bjr  Um  flune  of  Agemlaoa;  but 
when  fie  saw  thr  lame  monarch,  ho  ri'i>eate(1,  on 
the  oa.-asion,  the  fable  of  the  nuuiniant  which 
bioaght  forth  a  mouse ;  up^m  which  Aeesiiaus 
replied  with  asperity,  ihousli  he  called  hira  a 
mouse,  yet  he  soon  should  find  hiin  to  be  a  lion. 
C.  Ncp.  in  Ages. 

Tacitosi  L(C.  Coraelius,)  a  celebrated  Latin 
luahMrian,  bom  In  tlie  re^  of  Nero.  His  fbther 
vna  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  ot  Belgic  Qaul.  The  native  genius 
and  the  rising  talents  of  Tacitus  were  beheld 
with  rapture  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and,  as 
be  wi-shed  to  protect  and  j)alronizc  merit,  he 
raised  the  young  hLstorian  to  places  of  trust  and 
boBoor.  The  succeeding  emperors  were  not 
less  partial  toTaeilms  ana  Domitian  seemed  to 
fors^ei  ills  cruelties  when  virtue  and  innocence 
claimed  his  patronage.  Tacitus  was  honoured 
wMi  ibe  eoBsabblp,  and  be  gave  proofs  of  his 
eloonence  at  the  bar,  by  supporting  the  cause 
of  the  injured  Africans  against  the  pri>consul 
Marios  Prisons,  and  is  causing  him  to  be  con- 
demned for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  The 
friendly  intercourse  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  has 
oflen  been  admired ;  and  many  have  observed, 
that  the  fiuaQiariqr  of  these  two  great  men  arose 
fnm  siiailaf  prtnciples,and  apeneeteonlbrinity 
of  manners  and  opinions.  Yet  Tacitus  was  as 
much  the  friend  of  a  republican  government  as 
Fliny  was  an  admirer  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  of  the  short-lived  virtues  of  his  patron  Tra- 
jan. Pliny  gained  the  hearts  of  his  adherents 
Djr  affiAilhy,  and  all  the  elegant  graces  which 
became  the  cooitier  and  the  favourite,  while 
Tlujtns  eoDeillatall  (be  esteem  of  the  world  by 
his  virtuous  conduct,  which  prudence  and  love 
of  honour  everguided.  The  friendship  of  Ta- 
eitof  and  of  Pub^  aineet  became  proveritial. 
The  time  of  Tacitus  was  not  employed  in  tri- 
vial pursuits,  the  orator  might  have  been  now 
forgotten  if  the  historian  had  not  floarlshed. 
Tacitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans,  a  con)p>^iiion  admired  for  the  fidelity 
and  exactness  with  w  hich  it  i.s  executed,  though 
mme  have  declared  thai  ilie  histoiiaa  delineated 
manners  and  eiHloms  witb  wtiieh  be  was  not 
acquainted,  and  which  never  existed.  Tlis  life 
of  Cn.  Jnlios  Agricola,  whose  dauctiter  be  had 
flMirried,  is  celebrated  for  iL^p«irit7,  eteitanoe, 
and  the  many  excellent  inst  met  inns  and  impor- 
tant tmtbs  which  it  relates.  Hia  historv  of  the 
Roman  emperors  is  imperfect ;  of  the  28  years 
of  vbielilttiialad,  that  is,  from  the  OMi  lo  lha 
690 


96lh  year  of  ibe  rhrisfian  era,  nothing  retoaitis 
but  the  year  ti'.t  ami  pri  of  the  70th.    His  An- 
nals were  the  inu^t  extensive  and  complete  of 
his  works.   The  history  of  the  reign  uf  Tibe- 
riu.s,  Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  wat  treated 
with  accuracy  and  attention ;  yet  w  e  are  to 
lament  the  loss  of  the  history  oi  the  reign  d' 
Caiiis,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Claodiot. 
Tacitus  had  reserved  for  his  old  age  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nerva  and  'I'rajan,  and  he  alt»o 
proposed  to  give  to  the  world  an  accooai  of  the 
interesting  administration  of  Augustus;  but 
these  important  subjects  never  enipkyetl  the  pen 
of  the  hi-storian;  and,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
observe,  the  on^  compositions  of  U  acuus  were 
contained  in  30  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  l6of  his  annaK  and  five  of  his  history. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  has  always  been  admired 
for  peculiar  beanties;  the  thoughts  are  great, 
and  ever\'  thin^'  is  trented  \vith  precision  and 
dignity,  yel  many  have  called  him  obscure,  be- 
cause he  was  fond  of  a^pressiog  his  ideas  ia 
few  words-   This  ii-as  the  fruit  of  experience 
and  judgment ;  the  history  appears  copious  and 
diflu.sp,  while  the  annals,  which  were  written  in 
his  ohi  age,  are  less  flowing  as  to  style,  more 
concise,  and  more  heavily  laboured.  His  Luia 
is  remarkable  for  heinv'pure  and  classical.  In 
his  biographical  sketches  be  displavs  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  paiou 
every  scene  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  gives 
each  object  its  proper  size  and  becoming  co- 
lours.   Atfairs  of  importance  are  treated  with 
dignity,  the  secret  causes  of  events  and  revolih 
tions  are  inTestigated,  and  the  historian  every 
where  shows  his  reader  iIi.t.  lie  was  a  lover  W 
truth,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  upnressioB. 
The  nistory  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  is  his  mas- 
ter-piece: the  deep  policy,  the  dissimulation, 
and  various  intrigues  of  this  celebrated  prince, 
are  painted  with  all  the  fidelity  of  the  hi.storiaa. 
It  is  said  that  the  emperar  Tacitus,  whobaaMej 
in  being  one  of  the  descendants  of -the  historian, 
ordered  the  works  of  his  ancestor  to  be  placed 
in  all  public  libraries,  and  directed  that  ten  €(► 
pies,  well  aseertamedf  Ibr  accnracy  and  esaev 
nes>;,  should  be  vearly  written,  ti  nt  --o  trreat  and 
so  valuable  a  work  might  not  l)e  lost.  Some 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  exclaimed  against 
Tacitus  for  the  partial  manner  in  which  he 
speaksof  the  Jews  and  Christians;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ChristisBs  could  not  but  draw  upon  them  the 
odium  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans,  and  the 
impatatioB  of  aaperslitioa.  Among  the  namj 
ezedleat  editiona  of  Tadtns,  Ihaae  any  pam 
for  the  best;  that  of  Rome,  fol.  1515;  that  in 
flvo.  2  vols.  L.  Bat  1673 ;  that  in  usum  Dei- 
phini,  4  vols.  4io.  Paris,  1682;  that  of  Lip<.S 
vols.  8vo.  1714 ;  of  Gronovius,  2  vols.  4to.  1721 ; 
that  of  Brotier.  7  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1776  ;  that 
of  Emesii,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1777;  and  Bnr- 

bon's.  3  Tolfl.  12ma  Paru,  1760  iL  Ji. 

a  Homan,  ehoam  ampsanr  by  th« 
senate  after  the  death  of  Anrelian.  He  would 
have  refased  this  impmlanl  and  dangerous 
oOea.  bnt  die  artniina  aolieiMiian  of  dm.M» 


nate  prevailed,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  bis  age 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  nis  eoantfyme% 
and  accepted  the  fWfl*.  The  limo  of  III 
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flM  1Mllf^l9  wu  Mi       n4  m  a  patisni  of 

moderation,  econoTny,  temperance,  regularity, 
and  impartiality,  Tacitus  tbund  nu  equal.  He 
■Miahcd  lh«  several  brothels  which,  under  the 
ireeeding  reigns,  had  filled  Rome  with  liceo- 
tkimiess  and  obscenity;  and  by  ordering  all 
IIm  public  baths  to  be  shut  nt  sunset  he  pre- 
▼wied  ibe  comou«ioa  of  raany  irregttl«nues 
vhlok  the  dntacfli  of  the  night  had  hklMilo 
sanciione'1.  The  senators  under  Tacitus  seem- 
ed to  have  recovered  tbeir  ancient  dignity  and 
hMf •kMt  prifilegei.  They  were  noc  mof  the 
COOBsellors  of  the  emperor,  bat  they  even  seem- 
ed to  be  his  ma.sters  ;  and  when  Florianus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Tacitas,  wxs  refu.sed  ihecofw 
•alsbip,  the  emperor  mid  that  the  senate,  no 
doabt,  eotitd  ftx  upon  a  more  deserving  object. 
As  a  wnri  ior,  Tnciios  is  inferior  to  ft-w  of  the 
Eomans :  and  during  a  short  reign  of  abooi 
alz  mantM,  Iw  fwl  only  repelled  dbe  baitariaiiB 
who  hnd  invnded  the  territories  of  Rome  in 
Asm,  but  he  prepared  to  make  war  against  the 
Persians  and  Sc3rthians.  He  died  in  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  on  his  expedition,  of  a  violent  distem- 
per, or,  accoriiing  to  si>me,  he  was  destroyed  by 
the  secret  dagger  of  an  a«nssin,  on  the  ISth  of 
April,  in  976(h  year  of  the  Chriiaiaii  era. 
Taeittis  han  been  eonmeiided  ftv  his  love  of 
If'irninc;  and  it  ha<?  been  observed,  that  he 
never  nas.sed  a  day  withont  consecrating  some 

Kt  or  bis  tiroa  n»  reading  or  writing.  He  has 
n  accn«!ed  of  ^npersiiiion  ;  and  authors  have 
recorded  that  he  never  studied  on  the  second 
day  of  eaeh  month,  a  day  which  he  deemed 
ioanspicioas  and  unltcity.  Tkdi.  mid.— 
Xotim. 

Talthybus,  a  herald  in  the  Greciaa  oaap 
dnriag ibe  Trtnan  war,  ^e  parti^Urniiaiilar 
aad  fnend  of  AfNUMSinan*  Bebrooght  away 

Brisei'i  from  the  tent  cf  Achilles  hy  order  of  his 
manter.  Talthybiusdieil  ttt  Egium,  in  Achaia. 
Utmtr,  K.  1,  T.  M,  Aa— JPma  7.  cflS. 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  made  governor 
af  Ionia  by  young  Cyras.  After  the  death  of 
Cym«,  Tamos  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  was 
Bilirdered  on  aoootuH  of  hia  immeoat  treasures. 
DM.  14. 

TAVAQt'Tt,,  called  also  Oiia  C<rdUa,  was  the 
wife  of  Tarqain,  the  5th  king  of  Rome.  She 
was  a  native  tif  Tarauinle,  where  she  married 
Lu'^nmon,  b-'itcr  kr^  n  hv  the  name  of  Tar- 
0)1  in,  which  he  assumed  after  he  had  come  to 
Rome  at  the  reprsssniBikwi  of  his  wife,  whose 
knowledge  of  nngnry  proaiiaed  him  mroeclung 
nnrommon.  Her  expectations  were  not  fhis* 
tra'ffi ;  her  husband  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  .she  shared  with  him  the  honoai?  of  royalty. 
AAer  the  murder  of  Tarqnin,  Tanaovit  raised 
Wr  son-in-law  Servins  Tnllius  to  the  throne, 
and  insored  him  the  surce^sicHi.  She  distin- 
fvMied  heiwlf  by  her  liberality ;  aadte  Ro- 
mans in  succeeding  arcs  had  «^nch«  veneration 
for  her  characier,  that  the  embroidery  she  had 
■Mde,  her  girdle,  as  also  the  robe  of  her  son-in- 
law,  which  she  had  worked  with  her  own  haada. 
were  prewnred  with  the  greatest  lotnetirr.  lo- 
Vemlhr^ious  the  appellation  of  Tnnnijvil  on 
all  Auch  women  as  were  imperioos  and  bad  the 
•ammafid  of  their  h»i*Mids.  Lm>.  1,  e.  34,  9k. 
—nwnvs.  Hal  %^  e.  f9^r— Jlsf.  1, «.(  asd  8— > 
Mai.  13.  v.8ia 
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TAjrosnBOcBMBa,  a  Latin  lihletiaa,  itm 

mate  with  Cicero.    Seneca.  93. — Snet   C«.  9. 

TviKFA,  SouriuH  Ma*tiu:»,  a  critic  at  IXome  in 
the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appoirted  with 
lour  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  ezamtna 
the  merit  of  erery  fwetical  composition  which 
wa.s  to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Musesi 
In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  impanialitjr« 
though  many  land  Ubr  with  want  ofeandoiirt 
All  the  pieces  that  were  represented  on  the  Ro» 
man  stage  had  previously  received  his  appro* 
bation.   Horai.  1,  Sat.  10,  v.  38. 

TABPm.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  fO» 
vemor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome,  promised  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines  provided 
they  gave  her  tbeir  goki  braoeleis,  or,  as  she  ez« 
pr«sised  It,  what  they  carried  on  their  leA  hand& 
Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines,  cunseiileJ,  and 
as  he  entered  the  gates,  to  punish  Iter  perfidy| 
ha  threw  not  only  his  braeelei  bat  his  shfaU 
upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  his  €•» 
ample,  arid  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  tht 
weight  of  the  bracelets  and  shields  of  the  Sabine 
army.  She  was  buried  in  the  capitol,  which 
from  her  has  been  called  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
and  there  afterwards  many  uf  the  Roman  mal* 
eiiKtors  were  tbroam  down  a  deep  precipiiw. 
Pkd.i%Rtm.^09ii.PuL\,y.Wi,  Aster.  1, 
el.  10,  v.  60.— /,rr.  1,  c.  W  —Propert.  -1,  el.  4. 

Tarpria  Lex,  was  enacted  A.  U.  C.  269,  by 
Sp.  Tarpeius,  to  empower  all  the  magistrates  <n 
the.  republic  to  lay  fines  on  o(renders.  This 
power  oelonged  belore  only  to  the  consuls.  The 
tine  wa.snut  to  exceed  MPDSheep and  thirty  oxen. 

Tarpeics,  Sp.  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of 
Rome  under  Romulus.  His  descendants  were 
called  Mirnlnni  and  Cfipifolini. 

TAsaoiNiA,  L  a  daughter  of  Tarqoinius  Prts> 
ctts,  who  married  Servins  Tallitn.  When  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  Tarqnin ius  Super* 
bus.  .she  privately  conveyed  away  his  body  by 
night,  and  buried  it.  This  preyed  u|)on  bar 
mind,  and  the  following  night  ahe  died.  Some 
have  attributed  her  death  to  excess  of  grief,  or 
suicide;  while  others,  perhaps  more  justly, 
have  saapeol^  Tallin,  the  wile  of  young  Tar- 
qnin, with  the  mmder.!— II.  A  vestal  virgin, 
who,  as  fome  suppose,  gave  the  Roman  people 
a  large  piece  erf*  land,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  CSmmos  Martins. 

TARQt'ivrr"?  Pniscfs,  I.  the  fjth  kin?  of  Rome, 
was  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  ofGreeee.  His 
first  name  was  Lucumoa,  but  this  he  changed 
When,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Tanaquil,  he 
had  come  to  Rome.  He  called  himself  Lucius, 
nn<1  xsnumed  the  surname  of  Tarquinius,  be- 
cause born  in  the  town  of  Tarqainii,  in  Etraria. 
At  ROM*  he  distiBgaJshed  himself  so  maeh  by 
his  liheraltty  and  engaging  mnnners,  that  Anctis 
Martins,  the  reigning  monarch,  nominated  him, 
at  hi'-  death,  the  guardian  of  his  childrea.  Thte 
vvfi-<  insufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tar- 
qnin ;  the  princes  were  young,  and  an  artful 
oration  delivered  to  the  people,  immediatelv 
transferred  the  crown  of  this  deceased  monareh 
to  the  bead  <if  Lneamon.  Che  people  had  every 
reason  to  he  satisfied  with  their  choice.  Tar- 
qnin reigned  with  moderation  and  popularity. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senale,  and 
made  hirajielf  friends  by  electing  100  new  s«»na- 
tors  from  the  pldieiaBS,whom  he  disiingnished. 
ly  ttii  apprtiirM  flfJMNi  ■faifaaj  iiiltiiii^ 
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from  th(<«of  daepatndiBhodhrjrhowere  call- 

Boom  dniKs,  whieK  WM  ■U|>|iutied  with  ao 

much  dlf^riity  by  the  former  monarchs,  was  not 
B^iecied  m  Uiu  reign,  and  Tarquin  showed 
tfttt  he  pontiaedTigoar  aid  militarv  prudence 
in  the  viciori»^«  which  he  obtained  over  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  and  in 
Ums  conauest  of  the  13  nations  of  Etniria.  He 
repaired,  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  walls  of  the 
capital ;  the  pablic  places  were  adorned  with 
elegant  builaings  and  useful  ornaments ;  and 
nany  ceomries  after,  auch  as  were  ipeciaton 
of  ibe  ftatebr  manihins  and  foMen  palaoet  of 
Nero.riewea,  wiih  more  admimtion  and  greater 
pleasure,  the  more  simple,  though  nut  less  mag- 
nificent, edifices  of  Tarqain.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  capitol,  and  to  the  industry 
and  the  public  wirit  of  this  monarch,  the  Ro- 
mans were  indemed  for  their  aqueducts  and 
iobterraneous  sewer*,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  fresh  and  wholesome  water,  and  removed 
all  the  filth  and  ordure,  which  in  a  great  capi- 
tal too  often  breed  pestilence  and  ducases.  Tar- 

Site  was  the  Aral  who  introdoced  among  the 
omans,  tlie  custom  to  canva.«a  for  offices  of 
trust  and  honour ;  he  distinguished  the  mon- 
arch, the  senators,  and  other  inferior  magis- 
trates, with  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  and 
ivory  chairs  at  spectacles ;  and  the  hatchets  car- 
ried before  the  public  magistrates  were  by  his 
Older  aurnmnded  wkb  bondlcaof  sticks,  tostcike 
mure  terror,  and  to  be  riewed  widi  greater  reve- 
rence. Tarquin  was  assassinated  hy  the  two 
sons  of  bis  predecessor,  m  the  dOih  year  of  his 
age,  38  of  wfaieh  be  had  sat  on  the  throne,  Sn 
years  before  Christ.  Dionys.  Ifnl.  3,  c  59. — 
Vol.  Max.  1,  c.  4,  1.  3.  c.  8.— FZor.  1,  c.  6,  Ac. 

—Liv.  I,  c.  31.— Virg,  M».  6,  v.  817.  II. 

The  second  Tarquin, sitinamedf  Superbus  IVom 
bis  pride  and  insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tar- 
quin ms  Pi  INCUS.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome  after  his  father-in-law  Senrios  Tullius, 
Mkd  was  the  seventh  and  last  kteir  of  Rome.  He 
married  Tullia  the  drmtjhtcr  of  Tnlliu':,  and  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  he  murdered  his  fa- 
ther-in-law and  seized  the  kingdom.  The  crown 
which  he  had  obtained  with  vioI<*nrc,  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  by  a  continuation  of  tyranny. 
Unlike  his  royal  predecessors,  he  paid  ho  regard 
to  the  decisioois  of  the  senate  or  the  approbation 
of  the  pnhlic  assembliea.  The  public  tree.<mry 
was  soon  exhausted  I'v  the  continual  oxirnva- 
gance  of  Tarquin,  and  to  silence  the  murmurs 
of  his  subjects,  he  resolTed  tueall  tOieir  attention 
to  war,  He  was  snrrrssful  in  his  rnilitnry  ope- 
ration? •  the  neighboiiriiii:  cities  submitted ;  but 
while  the  stece  of  Ardea  was  continued,  the 
wantonness  of  the  son  of  Tarquin  nt  Rome  for 
ever  stopped  the  progress  of  hisnrrn'<;  and  the 
Roman";,  wliorn  a  »;t'ri('s  of  h:irhari!v  and  oppres- 
sion had  hitherto  provoked,  no  sooner  saw  the 
virtnoiTS  Loeretia  stab  benelf.  not  to  ranriTe  ibn 
loss  nf  her  honour,  iVifl  Lvrrtia.')  rh.nn  the 
whole  city  and  camp  arose  with  indignation 
against  the  roonsrch.  The  trntes  of  Rome  were 
8aiUaenin«;f  hirn.  nn<1  Tarcjuin  wa^  for  ever  ba- 
nished from  his  throne,  in  the  year  of  Rome  341. 
Unablp  to  find  support  from  even  one  of  hfssnb- 
jects,  Tarqwin  retired  amnngthe  Etrurians,  who 
attempted  in  vain  to  replace  bin  on  hi^  throne. 
The  reaoMieaa  govern  ineiit  wasMtaMbhed  at 

m 


Rome,  and  all  Italy  reftned  any  longer  to  sap- 
jKMt  tbe  cause  of  an  eiilad  monarch  agauttt  a 
nation,  who  heard  the  aama«fTan}am,  of  kiB& 
and  tyrant,  mentioned  with  equal  horrur  au 
indignation.  Tarquin  died  in  the  90tb  jtMicl 
his  age,  about  14  years  after  bis  expulsion  froca 
Rome.  He  had  reipnedaboul'25 years.  Though 
Tarquin  ap^ared  so  odious  among  the  Bo* 
mans,  his  reigB  waa  Mt  wjlhoot  its  share  of 
glory ;  his  conquests  were  ntimerous ;  to  beao- 
ti^  the  buildmgs  and  porticos  at  Rome  «  a>kis 
wish ;  and  with  great  magnificence  and  care 
be  finished  ibe  capitol  which  hiapredecesaonf 
the  saow  name  had  begun.  Haabobooghiihe 
Sibylline  books  which  the  Romans  consulted 

.  with  such  religious  solemnity.  Vid.  SibfUa. 
Cu.  fro  Rob.  4-  Ttu.  3,  c.  ^.—Liv.  l,c.4t, 
Ac.— Dionys.  Hal.  3,  c.  48,  &.c.—Flor.  1,  c.  7 

'.  and  S.—Plin.  6,  c.  Al.—PluL—  Vol.  Max.^t. 

!  n.—Ovid.  F\ut.  2,  V.  GSTt.—  Virg.  jBm.  €,  r. 

%VJ.—EuiT9p.  III.  Cotlatittas,  one  of  the 

relations  of  Tarquin  the  Prood,  who  married 

Lucretia.     Vid.   CoUaiinus.  IV.  Sciiita, 

the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  re»> 
dered  hjaMdfkaown  by  a  variety  of adventana 
When  his  father  besieged  Gabii,  young  Tar- 
quin publicly  declared  that  he  was  at  variance 

I  with  the  monarch,  and  the  report  was  ;he  mure 
easily  believed  when  he  came  before  Gabn  wi  b 

;  his  body  all  mangled  and  bloody  wuli  str.pes. 
This  was  an  agreement  between  the  lather  and 

,  the  SOB,  and  Tarqain  had  no  soooer  declared 

\  that  thn  proeeedra  from  the  tyranny  and  ap> 
pression  of  his  father,  than  the  people  >  f  Gab  i 
intrusted  him  with  the  cqmmand of  their  anniei, 
ftilly  eoaylnced  that  Roaae  eoaM  never  base  a 
more  inveterate  enemv.    When  he  bad  thin 

,  succeeded,  be  despaiclu.'<i  a  private  messenger 
to  bis  father,  but  the  toooarcn  gave  no  aaswcr 

'to  be  returned  to  his  son.   Seztios  inquired 

I  more  particularly  about  his  father,  and  whea 
he  heard  from  the  nievs<.nc:fr  ihat  when  the 

I  message  was  delivered,  Taraum  cut  odf  with  a 

I  ttidr  tne  tallest  poppies  m  hn  garden,  the  soa 
followed  the  example  hy  pntttng  to  death  the 
most  noble  and  powerful  citizens  of  Gahii.  The 
town  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romaaa 
The  violence  which  some  lime  «Per  T  ircti'n 
i us  offered  to  Lucreiia,  was  the  cau^e  uf  h.% 
father's  exile  and  the  total  expalsion  of  kis 
family  from  Rome.  k4Ii  iMentia.  Sexiiu 
was  at  last  killed,  bravely  fijrhting  in  a  bal> 
lie,  durintj  tlic  war  which  the  Latins  sustainflA 

,  against  Rome  in  the  attempt  of  re-eatabliih» 

;  ing  Ibe  Tanrnins  on  their  diroae.   OasdL  Ftd. 

! — Liv.  V.  A  Roman  senator,  who 

accessan,'  to  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Tatian,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  A.  D.  lli. 
The  best  edition  of  hit  worlmlslhalof  WiHth, 
flvo.  Oxon.  1700. 

TATiFvsr.s,  n  name  criven  to  one  of  the  triNe« 
of  the  Roman  people  by  Romolua,  in  bonoarof 
Talitis,  king  of  the  Sabhiea.  The  Tatieases, 
who  were  parllv  ihe  nncient  subjects  of  the  kin? 
of  the  Sabines,  lived  on  mount  CaptiolioBS  and 
Clairinalis. 

TiTiUH,  (Titus,)  kine  of  Cures,  nmonir  the 
i  Sabines,  made  war  against  the  Rointms  nAerlbe 
'  rape  of  the  Sabines.    Thegatesof  the  ciiv  were 
'  tetiayed  into  his  bands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the 
army  of  the  Sabines  advanced  as  Atras  the  R» 
man  fonnn,  where  t  UoailjrhMlle  aras  i 
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TheerlM  oftbeftmievfrgfat  •!  latt  stopped  the 

Unryof  the  combatants,  and  an  agreement  was 
made  between  the  two  natiooa.  Taiius  con- 
sented to  leave  his  tneient  possessions,  and  with 

his  subjects  of  Cures  to  come  and  live  in  Rome, 
which,  as  stipulated,  was  still  permitted  to  bear 
the  name  of  us  founder,  whilst  the  inhabilants 
adopted  the  name  of  dairiies.  in  compliment  to 
the  new  citizens.  After  he  nad  for  six  ^  cars 
shared  the  royal  authnnir  with  Romulus,  in  the 

freatesi  itnioo,  he  was  murdered  at  Lanaviam, 
1.  C.  74!^  for  an.  act  of  craelty  to  the  ambassa- 
dors  of  the  Laurenies.  This  was  done  by  order 
of  his  royal  colleague,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. Lip.  I,  c.  10,  &c.—Plid.  iH  Rom.—Cic. 
fn  BaUb.—Ovid.  ^kl.  14,  v.  801.— M^r.  1.  c.  1. 

Taurits,  I.  (Titus  Statilius,)  a  consul,  distin- 
guished by  his  intimacy  with  Augustus,  as  well 
a.<t  by  a  theatre  which  he  built,  and  the  triumph 
he  obtained  after  a  prosperon?  campaign  in 
Africa.    lie  was  mane  prefect  of  Italy  by  his 

imperial  friend.  II.  Aprocoa^ul  of  Africa, 

aceosed  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  him  to  be 
condemneil  ihat  she  mi;»ht  become  mistress  of 
hisgardcns.  Tacxt.  Ann.\%c.m.  Ftrf.  Part  III. 

TAxiuTs,  or  Taxilbs,  I.  a  king  of  Taxila,  in 
the  aire  of  Alexander,  called  also  Omphis.  He 
submutcd  to  the  conqueror,  who  rewarded  him 
with  great  liberality.    Diod.  ll.—PliU.  in  Altz. 

— .Elian.  V.  U.  5,  c.  6.— CWr<.  8,  c.  14.  11. 

A  general  of  Mithridates,  who  assisted  Arche- 
Jaii>  alexins:  the  Romans  in  Greece.  He  was 
al\erwards  conquered  by  Muraena,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Sylla. 

TrciiMK'?.'!*,  the  daughter  of  a  Phry^^ian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teuihras,  and  bv  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  father  was  kilkn  in  war 
by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  the  young  princess 
became  the  properly  of  the  conqueror,  and  by 
binshc  had  a  son  called  Eurysaces.  Sophocles, 
ia  ooe  of  his  tragedies,  represents  Techmessa 
as  nov'incT  her  htisband  to  pity  by  her  tears  and 
en'.reahes  when  he  wished  lo  stab  him.self. 
U<mit.  J,  Od.  1,  V,  6,—Diays.  Crtl.—Sepkocl. 
in  Ajd.v. 

Tect;mu.s.    Vid.  Part  III. 
TrcTi'SAfifvs,  or  Tbctosaojb.    Vid.  Part  I. 
Trgui.a,  p.  LiaH.  a  comic  poet,  who  flunr- 
bhe«l  B.  C.  198. 

TkuImov,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis, 
Sim  of  /Encus  and  Endis.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Peleus,and  father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  who  on 
that  accoant  is  often  ealled  Tetanumiua  ktros. 
He  fled  from  M'-ijara,  his  native?  roiintry,  after 
he  had  a.:ridenially  murdered  his  brother  Pho- 
cus,  in  playing  with  the  quoit,  and  he  sailed  to 
the  islandof  Salamis,  where  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried Glauce,  the  daughter  of  Cychreus,  the  king 
of  the  place.  At  the  death  of  nis  fath«»r- in-law, 
who  had  no  male  issue,  Telamon  became  king 
of  Salamis.  He  accompanied  Jason  in  his  ex- 
pedtti  >n  to  Colchis,  find  was  nrm-bean^r  to  TTer- 
eules,  when  that  hero  took  Laontedon  prisoner 
ntd  destrojred  Trov.  Telamon  was  rewarded 
hv  H'^rr-iiles  for  his  sor^-ices  with  the  hin  l  of 
Hesione,  whom  the  conqueror  had  obtained 
among  the  spoils  of  Troy,  and  with  her  he  re- 
rnrned  to  Greece.  He  aho  married  Periba-a, 
whom  some  called  Eribfra.  Ovid.  Met.  13,  v. 
.51. — Sophod.  in  Aj. — Pindar.  Jsfhm.  <». — Stal. 
7Xe«.  fi.—Apollod.  1.  %  Su^Pau*.  in  Cmr, 
HflgiT%.  fab,  97,  &c. 


TtecaiKca,  a  people  of  Modei;  fldd  to  teve 

been  originally  rrom  Crete .  Thcj  were  the  in- 
ventors of  many  useful  arts,  and,  aoeonling  to 
Diodoras,  passed  for  the  SOBS  of  tifeaea.  Taey 

were  the  first  who  raised  statues  to  the  goiu. 
They  had  the  power  of  changing  themselves 
into  whatever  shape  thejpleased,and according 
to  Ovid  they  could  poison  and  fascinate  all  nb- 
jects  with  their  eyes,  and  cause  rain  and  hail 
to  fall  at  pleasure.  The  Telcbinians  insulted 
Venus,  for  which  the  goddess  inspired  them 
with  a  sodden  fnry,  so  tnat  thejr  eommiited  lha 
g^rossest  crimes,  and  offered  violence  even  to 
their  own  mothers.  Jupiter  destroyed  ihua  all 
by  a  deluge.  Diod. — Otxd.  MtL  7,  v.  369,  Ac. 

TEi,f.ct,Ks,  or  Trleclus,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian 
king,  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae,  who  reigned 
forty  years,  B.  C.  813.   Herodot.  7,  c.  2(15.— 

Pa^is.  3,  c.  3.  II.  A  philosopher,  disciple  of 

Lacidas,  B.  C.  214. 

TEt.ECUt.Es,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  one  of  whose  plays,  called  tlie 
Amphictyons,  is  menlioBed  by  ancient  anthoia. 
/-•/•//.  in,  Nicia.—Athen.  8. 

TfeLEooNos,  I.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
born  in  the  island  of  .Erea,  wnere  he  was  edu- 
rntoil.  "When  arrive  !  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
ho  went  to  Ithaca  lo  make  himself  known  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast, 
and,  being  destitute  of  provisions,  he  plundered 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  th'e  island.  XTlysses 
and  Teleinru'hus  came  to  defend  the  piii[)crty 
of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  mvader; 
a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonos  killed  hik  fhther 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  according 
toHyginus,  he  carried  thitlior  his  father's  body, 
where  it  was  buried.  Tclemrii  hiis  and  Pene- 
lope also  accompanied  him  in  his  reUirii,  and 
soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  and  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  order  of  Minerva.  Pe- 
nelope had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called  Italos, 
who  cave  hi^  name  to  Italy.  Telegonus  found- 
ed Tu.sculum  and  Tiber  or  Prtenesie,  m  Italy, 
and  according  to  some  he  left  one  daughter, 
called  Mamilin,  from  whom  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Mainilii  at  Rome  were  dcNcended. 
tioral.  3,  -mI.  v.  8— Or/J.  Fast.  2  and  4. 
Trist.  1,  el.  1.— P/«/.  in  Par.—IIt/gitt.  fab. 

l-yi.—Diod.  7  II.  A  son  of  Proteus,  killed 

by  Hercules.  Ajwllod.  III.  A  king  of  Egypt, 

who  married  lo  after  she  had  been  restorecl  to 
her  original  form  by  Junifer.  U. 

Tri.KMArni  s.  a  son  of  Ulvsses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  fathei  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war. 
At  the  end  of  this  celebrated  war,  Telemnchns, 
anxious  to  see  his  father,  went  to  seek  him,  and 
as  the  place  of  his  residence  and  the  cau.se  of 
his  long  absence  were  then  unknown,  he  visited 
the  court  of  Menelans  and  Nestor  to  obtain  fn- 
forMiati  in  Til- afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope  had 
conspired  to  murder  hfm,  but  is  avoided  their 
snares,  and, by  means  of  Minerva,  he  discover- 
ed his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island 
two  days  before  him,  and  was  then  in  the  house 
of  EunirT«iis,  With  this  faithful  servant  and 
Ulvsses.  Telemarhiis  concerted  how  to  deliver 
his  mother  from  the  iinporninitiesof  he."  siii'ors. 
and  it  was  efTected  with  ^uccess.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  Telemach as  went  to  the 
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of  JEm,  where  he  married  Circe,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  Caasipbone,  the  daoKhter  ol 
Circe,  oy  whom  he  bad  a  soa  called  LatiBOS. 
He  s  tiie  ;iine  aller  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  muiher-in-iaw  CirM.  and  fled  to  lialj,  where 
hetounMChmvm.  TaleaMchna  was 


panied  in  his  visit  to  Nestor  and  Menelaus  by 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  under  the  form  of  Men- 
tor. It  is  aud  that  wlien  a  child,  I'elemachus 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  that  a  dolphin  brought  huo 
safe  to  shore  afler  he  had  remained  some  time 
underwater.  From  this  circumstance  Ulysses 
had  the  figure  of  a  dol[)hin  engraved  on  ibe  seal 
which  he  wore  ia  bis  ring.  Uygin.  fth.  95  and 
VHS—Ovid  Ikroid.  1,  V.  y^.—Horot.  1  ep.  7, 
V.  W  — Homer.  Od.  2,  itc. — lAeopkr.  in  Cast. 

TelIphcs,  (L.  yema,)  wrote  •  book  on  the 
rhetoric  of  Homer,  as  also  a  comparison  of  that 
Doet  with  Plato,  and  oiher  treati;$e!i,  all  lo^. 
Vid.  Part  III. 

TcLoiLia,  a  Ivrie  poetess  of  Aixost  who 
bravely  defended  her eonntry  against  tteLaofr* 
jTinonians,  and  obliged  thcin  tu  raise  the  siege. 
A  statue  was  raised  to  her  honour  m  the  temple 
ofVenna.  Fmu.%e.90. 

TKt.KsiNus,  a  general  of  thf  Snrnnitcs,  who 
j^>iued  the  interest  of  Marius,  and  lout^ht  a^'ainst 
the  generals  of  Sylla.  He  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  SvUa  with  great  loss.  He 
wa^  afterwards  rooted  in  ■  bloodv  battle,  and 
lofi  in  tho  nnmf)er  offhe  slain,  afler  m*  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  valour  and  courage.  Plut. 
in  Mar.  dec. 

Tei.i.us,  a  famous  soothsayer  of  Elis,  in  the 
njje  of  Xerxes.   He  was  greatly  honoured  in 
Phocis,  where  he  had  settled,  and  the  inhabit-, 
ants  rauted  him  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.   Pnus.  10,  v.  l.—BtrodoL  8,  c.  27. 

Teixus,  n  poor  man,  whom  Solon  called  hop- 
f  ier  than  Croesus,  the  rich  and  ambitious  king 
of  Lydia,  Telhis  bad  tbe  bappiness  to  see  a 
fftron?  nnd  healthy  family  of  cnildren,  and  at 
last  to  fal!  in  the  defence  of  hts  country  IJero- 

doi  I,  c.  m 

Temf.m-«,  a  son  of  Aristomachns,  was  the 
first  of  the  Heraclida  who  returned  to  Pelopon- 
nesus w  ith  his  brother Ctesiphontcs  in  the  reig^i 
of  Tisamencs,  king  of  Argos.  Temenos  made 
bim<etf  master  or  the  tbrane  of  Argos,  from 
which  lie  expelled  the  reisminp  sover(  iK:n.  Af- 
ler death  he  was  .succeeded  by  his  son-in-law 
Deiphon,  who  badmartied  his  daughter  Hyme- 
tho,  and  his  succession  was  in  preference  to  his 
own  son.  ApoUod,  2,  c.  l.—Paus.  2,  c.  18  and  19. 

Ty.\y.s.  ;i  ■-on  of  Cvcnus  nnd  Proclea.  He 
was  exposed  on  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
hthi*  rather,  who  eredvloostf  believed  bis  wife 
Pnilnnorrr-.  whn  hnd  fallen  in  ]nvr  with  Cycnus 
and  accused  him  of  aitempLs  upon  her  virtue, 
when  he  refused  to  gratify  her  pa-ssion.  Tenes 
arrived  snfe  in  I^ncophry^,  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  and  of  whicn  he  became  the  sove- 
reien.  Some  time  afler,  Cycnus  discovered  the 
gaili  of  his  wife  Philonone,  and  as  he  wished 
to  be  reconciled  to  bis  son  whom  be  had  so 
prosslv  injured,  he  went  toTenedos.  But  when 
lie  had  tied  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  cut  off 
the  cable  with  a  batebet,  and  snffered  h  is  Iktber^ 
ship  to  be  tossed  about  by  the  sea.  From  this 
circomsiance  the  halcket-  of  Thus  Ls  become 
proverhial  to  intimate  a  reMenimciit  that  cannot 
Ufaeifisd.  Some,  h4iwever,aa|ipow  thai  the 
684 


Eib  arose  from  the  severity  of  a  lai 
iag  of  Tenedos  against  adultery,  tnr  w 
_  liliy  were  both  put  to  death  bt  a  liaiebet. 

The  hatchet  of  Tenes  was  carefully  preserved 
at  Tenedos,  and  afierwards  depofueu  by  Penf 
dytus,  aoo  of  Butymachu^  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  where  it  was  siill  seen  in  iht*  ace  of 
Pausanias.  Tenes,  as  some  suppose,  wa^  KilirJ 
by  Achilles,  as  he  defiadcd  his  country-  agaioA 
the  Greeks,  and  he  received  divine  hoooon 
after  death.  His  statue  at  Tenedos  was  carried 
away  by  Verres.    Strah.  13. — Pau^.  10,  c  14. 

TsNNsa,  a  \ua%  of  Sodon,  who,  when  his 
eoimtry  was  besieged  by  the  Persians,  borat 
himself  and  the  city  together,  B.  C.  351. 

Terentia,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  becaise 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughtereaUed 
Tulliola.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  because  she 
had  been  faithless  to  his  bed  when  be  was  bo- 
nished  in  Asia.  Tcrcolia  married  Sallust,Cice» 
ro's  enemy,  and  afterwards  Measala  Corvincs. 
She  lived  to  her  lOfitd,  or,  accordingtu  Plinv,  to 
her  111th  jear.   Plul.  in  Cic  —  Vol.  Max.  r. 

.13.— die;  «f  AUic  11,  ep.  16,  &c.  II  tbe 

wife  of  Ifecenas,  with  whom  U  is  sah1  th« 
Augustus  carried  on  an  intrigue.  This  bean- 
lifuT,  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  uf 
Proculcius, so  eminent  for  his  fraternal  love,  as 
alaoof  LiciniosMttXiena,  who  conspired  againtit 
Augustus ;  and  die  is  supposed  by  some,  tnoogh 
we  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  Licyninia  whom 
Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms  and 
accomplLshmenis,  and  for  the  passion  with 
whirh  she  had  inspired  his  patron.  The  extra- 
vagance and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical,  yet 
lovely  woman,  were  sources  of  perpetual  cha- 

Srin  and  uneasiness  to  her  husband.  Though 
Is  existence  was  embittered  by  her  folly  and 
caprice,  he  continued  during  his  whole  life  to 
be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  entertained 
for  her.  He      a  neither  live  with  nor  wiih« 
out  her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  rec'->n- 
ciled,  almost  every  day,  and  put  her  awav  one 
moment,  and  uike  her  back  the  next,  wbicli  bss 
led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  but  one  wife. 
Terentia  vied  m  personal  ohnims  with  the  cm- 
percss  Livia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
afRrarioos  of  Augustus.  Sbeaeeompiinied  her 
hnsband  and  the  emperor  on  an  e.xpedi-inn  to 
Gaul,  in  the  year  738,  which,  at  the  time,  was 
reported  to  have  been  undertaken  in  order  thai 
Aujrustus  miirht  enjoy  her  society  wiihmit 
attracting  the  notice  or  animadversion^  of  the 
capital.   Ma»cenas  was  not  courtier  enoujrh  to 
appear  blind  to  the  infidelities  of  Terentia,  or 
to  sleep  for  tbe  aecoimnodatiott  of  tbe  emperor, 
as  the  senator  Galba  is  said  to  have  shmih^ered 
for  the  minister.   The  umbrage  Maecenas  took 
at  the  attentions  paid  by  his  master  to  Terentia, 
Is  as«.i<mcd  by  Dio  Caseins  as  the  chief  r?iD«e  ol 
that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which  Maeceoat 
experienceti  about  femt  years  prcvionrty  10  bit 
death.  Others  have  supposed,  that  it  was  nn» 
tbe  intriweof  Auirui'H"  with  Terentia  which 
diminished  bis  influenrf ,  but  ;i  di*  ^'>vt>'v  wA' 
by  the  emperor, that  he  had  revealed  to  his  wife 
some  eirennataneei  enneeniinir  tbe  cmtpiraev 
in  which  her  brother  Muraena  hnd  hern  eneneed 
TaarJO"!*  Lrx.  called  also  Cassia,  fnmat 
lAfta, by  M.  Terentiiis  Varro  Lucullns  asdC. 
CaiNOs,  A.  U.  C.  fiSD.  U ondcred  thatihe Mt 
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price  shouM  be  gtvtn  for  all  com  bought  in  the 
provinces,  to  hinUe*  the  ezactioos  of  the  quaa- 

tLis  Another,  oy  Terentiiu  the  ttibane,  A. 

U.  C.  to  elect  6ve  persons  to  define  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  lest  ibey  should  abase  ihe 
public  confidence  by  violence  or  rapine. 

TBUNTiAmis.  L  ft  Roman,  lo  whom  JLoon< 
nus  dedicated  ha  treaiiMoatfie  soblime.'—^TI. 
Maurus,  a  writer  who  floarished  A.  D.  340. 
The  last  edition  of  his  treatise  de  lUerU.  SjfUa- 
bis,  4^  metris  Haralii,  is  by  MycUlus,  Fraaeofl 
9ro.  Martial.  1,  ep,  70. 

Terkntics  PiTBLiua,  I.  This  celebrated  dra- 
matistf  the  delight  and  omameni  of  the  Roman 
sta^e,  was  born  at  Carthage  about  the  5ti0th 
year  of  Rome.  In  what  manner  he  carac  or 
was  brovi^hi  hilhcr  is  uncertain.  He  was,  in 
earl/  youth,  the  freedman  of  <me  Terentios 
Lvcaaos  in  that  eitj.iriuMename  has  been  per- 
petuated only  by  the  glory  of  hi  "ave.  After 
ne  had  obtained  hi;  freedom,  he  became  the 
friend  ef  Lealius,  and  of  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanas.  His  Andna  n<«t  acted  till  the 
year  5b7 — two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  Ccecilius;  which 
unfortunately  throws  some  doubt  on  the  agree- 
able anecdote  recorded  by  Donatus,  of  his  in- 
troduction, in  a  wretched  garb,  into  the  house 
of  Cacciiius,  in  order  to  read  bis  comedy  to 
that  poet,  by  whom,  as  s  mean  persen,  he  was 
5:"-iN'  1  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him 
witti  the  matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the 
Andria,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  coach,  and 
invited  to  partake  the  wppcr  of  the  reterar. 
dramatist.  After  he  had  ^iven  six  comedies 
to  the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  The  naoner  oi 
bis  death,  howeter,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
AccoiJin;^  to  one  report,  he  p'-nMir  1  at  sea, 
while  on  his  voyage  from  Clrcece  to  Italy, 
bringing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  come- 
dies, which  he  had  translated  frotn  Men^«nder; 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  died  in  Ar- 
cadia for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  eometlies, 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rome, 
lu  whatever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death 
happeni'^d  when  he  wa5  a!  the  early  age  of  ihir- 
lyofoar,  and  in  the  year  594  from  the  building 
of  the  city.  yinJrii,— acted  in  869,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  time,  and  is  usually  accounted  the 
first  in  merit,  of  the  productions  of  Terence. 
Litlce  most  oThis  other  comedies,  it  has  a  double 
plot.  It  is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and 
Perinlhmn  of  Menander ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Terence  took  his  principnl  plot  from 
one  of  those  Greek  ploj's,  and  the  under-plot 
from  the  other.  He  emploved  both  to  form  his 
chief  fable;  and  added  the  characters,  on  which 
the  ander-[llot  is  founded,  from  his  own  inven- 
tion, or  A-om  some  third  play  now  tmlmowD  to 
ns.  The  l  ins;  narrative  with  which  the  Andria, 
like  several  ot  her  plays  of  Terence,  commences, 
and  whirh  is  n  component  part  of  the  draiMl 
'.'self,  is  Ix'avitif :i'  In  point  of  stvle.  and  does  not 
fail  to  exriie  onr  interest  concerning  the  charac- 
ters. Thi»:  play  has  been  imitated  in  the  An- 
drienne  of  Baron,  the  celebrated  French  actor. 
Th«»  Latin  names  are  preserved  rathe  dramtUU 
^'T%.T\.r,  riri-f  the  first,  seconr',  rmd  f.ftfi  aot^,  V.-u-" 
occn  nearly  translated  from  Terence.  Steele's 
CJmseiMf  £.M«rs  is  the  best  imitntion  of  the  An- 
4ria.  EunHekns.,^nMAt  im 
Past  U.-4K 


the  Andria  has  been  the  mast  admired  play  ol 
Terence,  lu  Rutne  the  Eitnuckus  was  mock 
the  most  popular  of  nil  his  perfonnucea,  aa-:* 
he  received  for  it  SOtXJ  sesterces,  the  ijTcatest 
reward  which  poet  had  ever  yet  obtained.  lb 
the  Andria,  indeed,  there  us  much  grace  nut 
delicacy^  and  aome  lenderocas;  hot  the  Emu^ 
ekits  a  so  ftill  of  vivaeity  and  fire,  as  almost  to 
redeem  its  authorfrom  ihc  well-known  censure 
of  Ciesar,  that  there  was  tio  vis  comica  in  hi« 
dramas.  The  chief  part  of  the  Eunwehm  ia 
taken  from  a  play  of  the  same  title  by  Menan- 
der; but  the  characiersul  ihe  para.sue  p.nd  cap- 
tain have  been  transferred  into  it  Irom  another 
play  of  Menander,  calletl  Kolax.  There  was 
an  old  play,  too,  by  Nxvius,  founded  op. 
Kolax;  but  Terence,  in  bis  pro'cg^e,  denies 
having  been  icdebtea  to  this  peribrmance. 
There  in  an  Iialinn  imitation  of  the  Bvamtudm 
in  L'l  Valanla,  a  comedy  by  Aretine,  in  which 
the  courtesan,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  play, 
corresponds  with  Thais,  and  her  lover  Orfinio 
to  Phrcdria — the  characteristic  dlsposin  of 
both  the  originals  being  closely  followeci  in  the 
copv.  There  is  more  UArieily  in  the  Ewnni/dimt 
of  Terence  than  in  any  other  of  bis  pertorm- 
anccs ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  ha<  been  selected 
bv  Fontaine  as  ihe  most  suitable  drama  for  his 
imitauon.  His  EunujpUt  as  he  very  justly  re> 
merits  in  itii  ailverttsement  prefixed,  "n'est 
qu'une  mediocre copic  d'uo  excellent  oriijinni  " 
The  only  English  imitation  of  the  Eunudius  is 
BtUamira,  or  the  Mistress,  an  unsuccessful  com« 
edy,  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  first  printed  in  1(587. 
H^autontimommetios. — The  chief  plot  of  tbis 
play,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  the  leaA 
nappy  effort  of  Terenoe'aimitation,  and  wliicsh, 
of  all  his  plays,  is  the  roost  foreign  fhMtt  oor 
manners,  is  iaken,  like  the  la  t  ri^entioned 
drama,  from  Menander.  ii  derives  its  Greek 
appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment  in* 
flicie<l  on  him.self  bv  a  father,  who,  having 
driven  his  son  into  banishment  by  excess  oi 
severity,  avenges  him,  by  retiring  to  the  coun- 
tr>',  where  he  partakes  cmly  of  the  hardest  fare, 
and  labours  tne  gronnd  with  hb  own  hands 
The  deep  pnren:;il  distress,  however,  of  Meyic- 
demos.  with  which  the  play  opens,  forms  bat  an 
inemiBiderable  part  of  it,  as  loe  eon,  Glinin,  re* 
torn??  in  the  .second  act,  and  othrr  incidents  of 
acomicca-starethen  interwoven  with  thedrama. 
The  poet  being  perhaps  aware  that  the  actioD 
of  ihi'^  rometlv  was  exceptionable,  and  that  the 
dramatic  unities  were  not  preserved  m  the  moat 
rigid  sense  of  the  term,  has  apparently  exerted 
himself  to  compensate  for  these  defieieBeiea  taf 
the  introduction  of  many  heatitifhl  moral  IKX- 
ims  :  and  by  that  purity  of  style,  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  pro4luctton!(,  but  which  shines, 
perhaps,  mo<it  brightly  in  the  Heautontimoru^ 
meaos.  That  pnr'  of  the  plot  of  T>)i>  comedy, 
where  ClilophoN  mistress  is  introduced  as 
Ctinia's  mistress,  into  the  honse  of  both  the  old 
men,  has  eiven  rise  to  Chapman's  comedy,  Att 
Pnoies,  which  wa^  first  printed  in  1605, 4to.  and 
wns  a  favourite  production  in  its  day.  Aih-iphi. 
—The  principal  snbiect  of  this  drama  is  astiaUy 
snppo«M  to  Mve  bran  taken  from  Menander^ 
AdrlpKni;  but  it  appears  that  Alexis,  the  uncle 
of  Menander,  also  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled 
Adelpktti ;  so  that  fierhapa  the  el^ant  Latii* 
icop^n^km  hetn  ns  nneh  MbliAwAt 
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ncle's  as  to  die  beph«w's  perfonnance,  for  the 
delicacy  of  it:;  characters  aad  the  charms  of 
•  iLs  dialogue.  We  are  informed,  however,  in 
the  prologne,  ihai  the  pvt  o(  th«  drama  in 
wbidi  the  motle  p'H  fs  etrried  off  tnm  the 
ptnder,  lias  been  taken  from  the  Sifnapotkmes- 
^mUs  uf  Diphilus.  That  comedv,  though  ilie 
^i«ni(Ni  is  now  lost,  had  been  tmnafaled  by  Plau- 
tOB,  under  the  title  of  Comm*irienl^f.  He  had 
left  oat  the  incideotK,  however,  cuncernin^  the 
attric  jirl,  and  Temiee  availed  himaelf  ot  this 
OBUsdoa  to  infemeave  them  with  the  principal 
plot  of  bin  delightful  drama.  The  AiUlpki 
It  also  the  ortsiii  of  ShadwellS  comedy,  the 
8f%ire  •/  AUatU.  Spence,  in  his  Amtcktte*^ 
says,  on  the  amhoritf  of  Dennlt  the  eriiie,  tliat 
the  story  on  which  the  Sjuir'^  tf  Ah'itia  was 
built,  wa$  a  true  fact.  That  the  whole  plot  is 
founded  on  fact,  we  think  very  improbable,  as  it 
COtneides  most  rimely  with  that  of  the  Ad'-lvki. 
In  Gamberland's  CkoUric  the  chiot  ciiar 
acters,  though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  his  dedi- 
catory epistle  to  Detraction,  have  also  been 
traced  after  thoM  of  the  AiHfki.  Mecyra.^ 
Several  of  TeriMjrc's  plays  can  hardly  U.-  ac- 
eoimted  comedies, if  by  tiiitt  term  be  understood, 
draoMfl  which  excite  taraghter.  They  are  in 
what  the  French  call  r<?nrc  serigux,  and  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  comtdie  teniMyaate. 
The  events  of  hnniaa  life  for  the  okoat  part,  are 
neither  deeply  distreitsing  nor  ridiculous ;  and, 
in  a  dramatic  representation  of  soeh  incidents, 
the  action  mu^st  advance  by  embarrassments  and 
perplexities,  which,  thoofh  below  tragicpathos, 
areaeteatenlatiedtoexeiieHMrTineiii.  Diderot, 
who  ^ras  to  have  t^n  a  great  student  of  the 
works  of  Terence,  thinks  the  ffiwyrs.  or  Moth- 
«r4»4aw,  should  be  classed  auMNi^  tne  serious 
dramas.  It  exhibits  no  buffoonery,  or  tricks  of 
^aves,  or  ridiculous  parasite,  or  extravagant 
braggart  captain ;  but  contains  a  beautiful  and 
delightful  picture  of  private  life,  and  those  dis- 
tresses which  "  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  do- 
mestic joy."  PhnrmU — like  the  last-mentioned 
play,  was  taken  from  ^  Greek  of  ApoUodonis, 
wbo  eaBed  it  gjifdiw JiaiiwM.  TeieBeettameil 
it  Phormi*,  from  a  parasite  whn<eeonttivances 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  comedy,  and  who 
eo— acts  its  doable  plot  It  is  curious  that  this 
play,  which  Donatus  says  is  founded  on  pas- 
irions  almost  too  high  for  comedy,  should  have 
givi*n  rise  to  the  most  fanciful  of  all  Moliere's 
prodoctions,  iM  Fimrbitia  ie  flnipia,  a  cele- 
brated, though  at  ilrrt  aa  unsoeeessftil  play, 
where,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  he  har, 
burlesqued  rather  than  added  oignity  to  the  in- 
«ideni8of  the  original  from  whkih  he  borrowed. 
Prom  the  above  sketches  some  idea  may  have 
been  formed  of  Terence's  plots,  most  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he 
knew  they  had  alreadv  pleased.  He  has  given 
proofs,  however,  of  his  laste  and  judgment,  in 
the  add  itions  and  alterations  made  on  those  bor- 
rowed subjects;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later, 
when  an  the  arts  were  In  fVilt  f!lory  at  Ram& 
and  the  empire  nt  its  height  nf  power  ana 
splendour,  he  would  have  tound  domestic  sab* 
jeets  snfficient  to  supply  his  scene  with  Mersrt 
and  variety,  and  wouid  nolonperhave  account- 
ed it  a  greater  merit — "  Gnecastransferrequam 
propria<<  scribere."  Terence  was  a  raore  rigid 
'itbiuiittthi  his  Romsa  ■HiBBfm  af  tiie 


unities  of  time  and  place.  Bat  thoogh  he  hae 

pertiap  loo  rigidly  observed  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  in  none  of  his  dramas,  wuh  a  single 
excepuoD,  has  thai  of  plot  been  adhered  to. 
The  sirapjicity  and  exact  unity  of  fhMe  in  the 
Grci-k  cotiicdios  would  have  ticen  insipid  :  a 
people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  liie  genuine 
beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  piays  are  of  too 
thin  contc.Tture  to  ralisfy  the  somewhat  gross 
and  luiupLsh  Usle  of  a  Ruinaa  audictioe.  The 
Latin  pueta^  therefore,  bethought  ihomselves  of 
combining  two  stories  into  one,  ami  this  junc- 
tion, which  wecall  the  double  plot,  by  aflbrdmg 
the  opporiuaity  oftnore  iiicideois,  an*.*  a  greater 
variety  of  acuon,  best  contributed  *  the  graii- 
llcaiioo  of  those  whom  'Jkey  bai  to  please; 
But  of  all  .the  Latin  cmrK'diaoa,  Terence  ap- 
pears to  have  practi<ied  thu*  art  the  most  ax^id- 
iiously.  Next  to  the  ■anageiaent  of  the  plot, 
the  characters  and  manners  represented  are  ihe 
most  im|K)rtani  points  in  a  comedy  ;  and  in 
these  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancien:s 
as  anrpassing  aU  their  comic  poets.  Tlte  style 
of  wit  and  hnmoor  most  of  coarse  eorrespc>ail 
with  that  of  the  characters  atnl  manners.  Ac- 
cordiugly  the  plays  ot  Terence  are  iioi  mach 
calculated  to  excite  ladicrous  emotions,  aad 
have  been  regarded  as  deficient  in  ca  nir  (orce. 
Among  all  the  Latin  writers,  from  Eiiniu:>  to 
Ausonius,  we  meet  wiUi  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that 
can  be  compared  to  the  comedies  of  Tcrei»ce 
for  elegance  of  dialogue — ^presenting  a  con- 
stant flow  of  easy,  genteel,  aoaffected  discoacw, 
which  never  siHMides  Into  vulgarity  or  gmsi^ 
ness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  orJirinry 
level  of  polite  conversation.  After  having  con- 
sidered the  plays  of  Plautas  aad  of  Terence^ 
one  is  naturally  led  to  institute  a  cimpstrisna 
between  these  two  celebrateil  dramaiisLs.  The 
improvement  of  thetunes  brought  the  works 
Terence  to  perfection  and  matiurity.  as  mach 
as  his  own  genius.  It  is  evident  tnar  he  was 
chietiv  desiro'Js  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
approbaiiod  of  a  select  few,  who  were  possessed 
of  ime  wit  and  jadgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  ever  kept  him  within  thelxmnds 
of  correct  taste :  while  the  sole  object  of  Plautus, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  mern- 
m*»nt  of  an  audience  of  little  refinement.  If, 
then,  we  merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  productions^  without  reference  to  the  cir- 
cnmstances  or  situation  of  the  authors,  still 
Plaotns  will  be  accoimted  saperior  in  that  w 
vacity  of  action,  «id  variety  of  incident,  which 
raise  curiosity,  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to  the 
oancl«dan.  we  delight,  on  the  eontrarr,  to 
linger  on  every  scene,  alnjost  on  every  sentence, 
of  Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in 
Plantns's  fables,  and  the  Incidents  do  not  profK 
erly  adhere. — in  Terence,  all  the  links  of  the 
action  depend  on  each  other.  Plautus  has 
more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of  characters  and 
manners,  but  hie  pictures  are  oAen  overcharged, 
while  those  of  TercBoe  are  never  more  highly 
COhmred  than  becomes  the  modestv  of  mnir-, 
Ftanlaii^  sentences  have  a  peculiar  .sniartiie£& 
wWeb  eottveyt  the  thoeght  wUh  elesroesa,  npA 
strikes  the  imagination  stronglv,  so  thni  ih* 
mind  is  excited  to  atteniion,  and  retains  the 
idea  with  pleasure:  but  they  are  oft«*  forced 
and  nflhcud, ■►loJn  diirihlini  iin^  t— d  m 
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the  rornmcrce  of  the  'A  orKl ;  whereas  every 
wuid  ut  Terence  has  direct  rciauon  to  ttteboM- 
Bess  of  life  and  Ihe  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
language  of'  Plantns  is  more  rich  nnd  luxu- 
riant than  that  ut  Terence,  but  i%  lar  from  be- 
ing so  equa),  uniform,  and  chaste.  It  is  uAea 
stained  with  vulgarity,  and  sooaettines  swells 
beyond  the  limits  ol' comic  dialogue,  while  that 
of  Terence  is  puro  timiilimus  amni.  The 
Teisesof  Plautosare,  as  he  hinwelf  calls  them, 
mmmeri  inrnmtrit  m  HeroMui  declares,  that, 
at  h^n-^t,  as  now  printed  tmni  tUunm  geiure 
aifu,n*lanL  Terence  attends  more  to  elegance 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  oi  {manon— 
"Plautus  to  comic  pxpir-ssion.  In  fact,  the 
great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have  been  to 
excite  laughter  among  the  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its 
attainroeoi  he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and 
beauties  oflbc  drama.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
humour— one  consisting  in  words  and  action, 
the  other  in  matter,  ifow  Terence  abounds 
cbteflv  in  the  last  species,  Plautus  in  the  first ; 
and  the  plea^niries  of  ibe  older  dramatist, 
Tvhich  were  so  often  flat,  low,  -or  extravagant, 
finally  drew  down  the  censure  of  Horace, 
while  his  successor  was  extolled  by  thai  poetical 
critic  as  the  most  consummate  master  of  dra- 
matic art.  "  In  short,"  says  Cmsius,  "  Plautus 
is  more  gay,  Terence  more  chaste — the  first 
has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- ; 
ners  and  solidity.  Plautos  excels  in  low 
comedy  nnd  ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just 
characters,  and  maintaining  them  to  the  last. 
The  plots  of  both  arc  useful,  but  TerenceV  are 
more  tu  languish,  whilst  Plautus's  spirit 
maintains  the  action  with  vigour.  His  inven- 
tion was  greatest;  Terence's  art  and  manage- 
ment. Plautus  gives  t  ho  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elenat  delighu  Plantus  appears  the  bel- 
ter comecUtn  of  the  two,  as  Terence  the  finer 
poet.  The  former  has  more  comna'vs  and  va- 
riety, the  latter  more  r^ularity  and  truth,  in  his 
chnrndera.  Plantiet  shone  moat  on  the  stage; 
Terence  pica-sesbest  in  the  closet.  Men  of  re- 
fitted ta.ste  would  prefer  Terence;  Plautus 
dirertcd  both  patiieian  and  plebeian."  The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  those  of  Westerhovius, 
«Tols.4ia  Amst.  1736;  of  Edin.  12mo.  1758; 
of  Cambri<l:.'o,  Ito.  ITtQ ;  Hawkey's,  12mo. 
Dublin,  1745;  and  that  of  Zenniua,  8va  Lips, 
im   CU.  mi  AUie.  7,  ep.  a^Mnv.  1,  c  iT 

—  QiiijUil.  10,  r.  l.—Horat.  2,  ep.  1,  v.  59.  

II.  Culeo.  a  Roman  senator,  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  redeemed  by  Africanus.  When 
Africaniis  triumphed,  Culco  followed  his  cha- 
nui  with  a  piUus  on  his  head.  He  was  some 
time  after  appointed  judge  between  his  deliverer 
and  the  people  of  iuda,  and  had  the  meaonesa 
to  condemn  him  and  his  broihev  Asiaticns, 

though  hoth  innocent.    T.ir.  HO,  c.  45.  III. 

A  consul  with  .£miiius  Paulus  at  the  battle  of 
Otmam.  He  was  the  eon  of  a  boieher,  and 
had  followed  for  some  time  the  prnfes<;ion  of 
his  father.  He  placed  himself  toially  in  the 
power  of  Hannibal  bf  making  an  improper 
iiistribution  of  his  army.  After  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  his  colleague  slain,  he  retired  to 
Canusinm,  with  the  remains  of  his  slatightered 
e  ^untrymen,  and  sent  word  to  the  Roman  sen- 
#e  of  his  defeat  He  received  tlie  thanks  of 


the  enemy,  however  improperly,  and  Qot 
dfi^Nured  ut  the  aflain>  of  the  reBubUe.  Be 
was  ofihred  the  dictatorship,  wbidk  ne  declined 

PlMt.—Liv.  •2-2,  &c.  IV.  Marcos,  a  friend 

of  Sejanusi  ace  used  belure  the  senate  fur  hi» 
intimacy  with  that  diM^arded  Avouiie.  Be 
made  a  noble  defence,  and  waa  ■^fttppt^ 
TaciL  Ann.  6. 

Tkrminalia,  annual  fesiivab  at  Rome,  ob-- 
aervedin  honour  gl  the  god  Terminus,  in  the 
month  of  February.  It  was  then  uaual  for  peas> 
ant:$  to  assemble  near  the  princi])al  landmarks 
which  separate  their  fields,  and  alter  they  had 
crowned  them  with  gariands  and  llowen,  to 
make  liharions  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacri- 
fice a  lauib  or  a  young  pig.  They  were  ori- 
ginally establi.shed  by  I^uma,  and  thoueh  at 
first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blocnl  of  vic- 
tims, yet  in  process  of  time  landmarks  were 
pleniifullv  sprinkled  with  it.  09id,FktL%^, 
641.— Cic.  PAii.  12,  c.  10. 

TsnPAKOca,  a  lyric  poet  and  mnsieiin  of 
Lesbos,  G75  B  C.  It  i.s  .said  that  he  appeased  a 
tumult  at  Sparia  by  the  melody  and  sweetnen 
of  his  notes.  He  added  three  siringsto^e^^ 
which  before  his  time  had  onlyfenr* 
V.  H.  12,  c.  lA.—lHui.  de  Mui. 

Tebtia,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  who  married 
Cassius.  She  was  also  called  7\rrluUa  and 
Junia.  Tacit,  it  3,  c  76.— Aief.  in  Cas.  SO  — 
Cic.ad  B.  5and6,a<iiltt.  15,  ep.  11,1  Ifi,  ep.  20. 

TertolxjAmw,  (J.  Septimius  Florens,)  a 
celebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  1%.  He  was  originafiy  a  Pa- 
gan, but  ai\erwards  embraced  Christianity,  of 
which  he  became  an  able  advecaie  bf  bia  wri- 
tings, which  showed  that  he  was  possessc<l  of  a 
lively  imagination,  impetuous  eloquence.elevat- 
ed  style,  and  strength  of  reasoning.  The  most 
famous  and  esteemed  of  his  numerous  works 
are,  his  Apology /^r  (If  Cftristtontandbis  Pr»> 
srriplions.  The  best  edition  of  Terinllian  is 
that  of  Semlenis,  4  vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770;  and 
of  his  Apologjr,  that  of  HnTereemp^  mo.  Jm 
Bat.  1718. 

Tetriccs,  a  Roman  senator,  saluted  emperor 
in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  led  in  triumph 
by  his  successful  adversary,  who  afterwards 
heaped  the  most  unbounded  honours  upon  him 
and  his  .son  of  the  same  namo. 

TstTCSB,  I.  a  kingof  Phngia,  son  of  the  Sflt- 
mander  bf  Idea.  Accordmf  to  eoae  utbon^ 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  amoBKhiiari^ 
jecLs the  worship  of  Tybele  and  thedances  of 
the  Corybantes.  The  country  where  he  reigned 
wa.s  from  him  called  Teucrm,  and  his  subjects 
7Vucrt.  His  daughter  Batea  married  Darda- 
nu<,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  Tencria.  ApoUod.  3,  c 

12.— rir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  loa  11.  A  son  of 

Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  by  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  Laomedon.  He  was  one  of  He- 
len's suiters,  and  accoidingly  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  siErnaIiz''d 
himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  is  said 
that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his 
orother  A  jax  unrevenged.  This  scveritv  of  the 
father  did  not  dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Sa- 
lamii,  and  retired  to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the 
~  Belna,  king  of  Sidon,  he  bodl  a 
■  -        afttf  bk 
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^oootrj.  li '  Attempted  to  no  purpose  to  reco- 
ver the  island  j;  Salamis  aAer  his  father's  death. 
He  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  Cyprus,  on 
■which  n  man  was  annually  sacrificed  till  the 
reign  <tf  the  Ant(»iine&  Some  suppose  that 
Tenecr  did  not  retora  to  Cyprus,  but  that,  ac- 
^Wding  to  a  less  received  opinion,  he  went  to 
fettle  in  Spain,  where  new  Carthage  was  alier- 
wards  built,  and  thence  into  Galatia.  Homer. 
ll.l,y.2fil.—  Virg.  .En.  I,  v.  im—ApoUod. 
3,  c.  12.— Pans.  2,  c.  '20.—Justtn.  44,  c.  3  — 

Paierc.  I,  c.  1.  III.  One  <rf  tte  serTtnla  of 

Phalaris  of  AgrigeniaoL 

Tbdta,  a  queen  of  Ulyricntn,  B.  C.  <81,  who 
ordered  Mime  Romfin  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
death.  This  unprecedented  murder  was  the 
ewate  of  a  war,  irhich  ended  in  her  disgrace. 
#tor.2,  c.  5.— P/in.  ai,  c.  6. 

TmuHAB.    Vu^.Part  III. 

Tuil,  a  Inmous  courtesan  of  Athens,  who 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
Quests,  and  rained  such  an  ascendant  OTerhIm, 
tnat  she  maac  him  bum  the  royal  pnlace  of 
Pentepolis.  AAer  Alexander's  death,  she  mar- 
ried Rolemy,  kin?  of  R^j'pt.  Menander celebra- 
ted her  charms,  h.ith  mental  and  personal, which 
were  of  a  superior  nature,  and  on  this  account 
she  is  called  Mnandrea  bv  Propert.  2,  el.  6. — 
Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  604,  df  Rnn.  Am.  v. 
9Bi.—PltU.  in  Al>x.—Juv.  3,  v.  'J3.—Alfum.  13, 

e.  13. 

Thalasmus,  a  beautiful  young  Roman,  in  the 
refgn  of  Ronnilus.  At  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 

one  i)f  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  elegance,  and  her  ravisher,  afraid  of 
Mtnjr  competitors,  exclaimed,  as  he  carried  her 
awav,  that  it  was  for  Thalassius.  The  name 
of  I'hala.Hsius  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than 
all  were  eager  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  prize 
for  him.  Their  union  was  attended  with  so 
much  happiness,  that  it  was  ever  after  usual  at 
Rnine  to  make  use  of  the  uord  Th/Uassiv .f  at 
nuptials,  and  to  wish  those  that  were  married 
Ae  fclldtjr  of  Thatasriiu.  He  is  rapposed  hf 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Hvmtn,  as  he  was  made 
a  deity.  PltU.  in  Rom.—MarUal.  3,  ep.  92.— 
£*».  1 ,  &  9. 

Tn*LM,  T.  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  born  at  Miletus  in  Ionia.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Cadmus;  his  f\t Hit's  name  was 
Szamius.  and  bis  mother's  Cleobula.  Like  the 
rest  of  mb  aneieiiii,  he  traYelled  in  <piefll  of 
knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Crete, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  the  priests  of 
Memphis  he  was  taught  geometrf,  afltronomy, 
and  philo'sophy,  and  enabled  to  measure,  with 
exactness,  the  vast  height  and  extent  of  a  pyra- 
mid merely  by  its  shadow.  His  discoveries  in 
aatroDony  were  great  and  ingeDioua;  he  was 
the  firM  who  ealenhited  with  aeentftcf  a  solar 
eclipse.  He  discovered  the  solstices  and  equi- 
noxes, he  divided  the  heavens  into  five  zones, 
and  recommended  the  division  of  the  year  into 
365  days,  which  was  universally  adopted  hy  the 
Egyptian  philosophy.  Like  Komer,  he  looked 
upon  water  as  tne  principle  of  every  thing. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  whi(3i 
distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse 
speculations  under  the  successors  and  pupils 
of  the  Milesian  pbiloeopher,  Anazimander. 
t  Hiwiwanwi,  Aaaivgoras,  iwl  AiehAns,  the 
of  flpemia.  Thuaa 


ried;  and  when  his  mother  praMA  Urn  lo 

choose  a  wife,  he  said  he  was  too  young.  The 
same  exhortations  were  aAerwards  repeated, 
but  the  philosopher  eluded  them  by  ob^^erving 
that  he  was  then  too  old  to  enter  the  matrimo- 
nial state.  He  died  in  the  96th  year  of  his 
age,  about  548  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  compositions  on  philosophical  subjects  are 
lost.    Herodot.   1,  c.  1.— Plato.— Diog.  I.— 

Cic.  de  Sat.  D.  &c.  IT  A  Ivric  poet  of 

Crete,  intimate  with  Lycurgus.  fie  prepared, 
by  his  rhapsodies,  the  mindbof  the  Spartans  to 
receive  the  rigorous  jnstitotions  of  nis  friend, 
and  fnetitcatea  a  reverenee  fbr  die  peace  of 
civil  society. 

Thalcsi^ia,  or  Thalestris,  a  queen  of  the 
Amszons,  who,  accompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  days'  journey  to  meet  Alexander  in 
his  Asiatic  conquesLs,  to  raise  children  by  a 
man  whose  fame  was  so  great,  and  courage  30 
uncommon.  Curt.  &  c  b.—'Strai.  ll.^tMm, 
2,  c.  4. 

Tii  u-YRsiA,  Greek  festivals,  celebrated  by  the 
people  of  the  country  in  honour  of  Ceres^  to 
whom  die  flnt  fhaits  were  regularly  oWenA. 
Sckol.  Thcocr.S. 

Thamyras,  or  Thamtris.    Vid.  Part  III. 

Thargfua,  festivals  in  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Ayjollo  and  Diana.  They  lasted  two  days, 
and  the  yOungest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive 
branches',  on  which  were  flupended  ealies  umI 
fruits.  AOm.  la. 

TRAsioa,  or  Tmustn,  a  fttraooa  aoothaayer 
of  Cyprus,  who  told  BusirLs,  kin^  of  Ei^ypt, 
that  to  stop  a  dreadful  plague  which  afllicied 
his  country  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jupiter. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  sscrificed  to  the  god, as  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Egypt.    Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  549. 

THBAOfiNti,  an  athlete  of  Thasos,  famooa 
for  his  strength.  His  Ihther's  name  was  Ti- 
mosthenes,  a  friend  of  Hercules.  Tie  was 
crowned  above  a  thousuid  times  at  the  public 
games  of  the  Greeks,  and  heeame  a  god  after 
death.    Paus.  6,  c.  6  and  11— P^«/. 

Theaoe-s,  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates.    PUUo.—MUan.  V.  H.  4,  Ae. 

Theano,  I.  the  wife  of  Metapontus,  son  of 
Sisyphus,  presented  twins  to  her  husband  when 
lie  wished  lo  repudiate  her  for  her  barrenness. 
The  children  were  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  some  tme  afterwards  Theano  nei  seV 
became  mother  of  twins.  When  they  were 
grown  up  she  encouraged  ihem  lo  murder  the 
supposititious  children,  who  were  tOMNOeOll  lO 
their  father's  throne  in  preference  to  them. 
They  were  both  killed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
father,  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Theano, 
repodiatea  her  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  own. 

Hvein.  ffih.  Iflfi.  II.  A  daughter  of  Cisseus. 

sister  to  Hecuba,  who  marri^  Antenor,  and 
was  supposed  to  hafo  betrayed  the  PallaoiiMi 
to  the  Greeks,  as  she  was  priestess  of  Minerva. 
Homer.  11.  6,  v.  99».—Paus.  10,  c.  27.—Dictfs 
Cret.  5,  c.  a— ^III.  The  wife  of  the  pUkM^ 
pher  Pythagoras,  daughter  of  Pythanax  of 
Crete,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Brontinus  of 

Crotona.   Diog.  8,  c.  42.  IV.  A  priestesw 

of  Athens^  daoghter  of  Menon,  who  reftned  •» 
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of  Mercury.  Plut.  V.  The  mother  of  Pau- 

suias.  She  was  ihc  iir»t,as  u  is  reporied,  who 
btoaght  a  sionc  to  Um  Mtrance  oi  Minerva's 
temj'To.  lo  '^Jiuf  up  her  son  u  hi-n  she  heard  of  hiis 
crimes  ami  pei  hdy  lo  his  couniry.  Polyan.  8. 
Thkmison,  I.  a  famous  physician  of  Laodi- 
disciple  to  Aaciepiades.  He  was  foaader 
of  a  Met  called  nwttifKlisla,  became  be  wished 
to  introdace  methotls  to  facilitTte  the  learninf^ 
and  the  practice  of  phvsic.  Ue  flourished  in 
the  Aagostan  age.  PU%.  99,  e.  I.— nAiv.  10. 

 II.  One  of  thf  generals  and  ministers  of 

Aniiocbus  the  Ureal.    He  wa«  born  at  Cvprus. 

THBMiimm,  a  celebrated  philosopher  uf 
Paphlagonia,  in  theageofConstantius,  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  (^nijv^rors,  and  called 
BrnmhTodtit  the  fine  speaker,  Irom  bis  eloquent 
and  oomnandiog  delivery.  He  iras  made  a 
Roman  senator,  and  alu  ays  distinguished  for 
bis  liberality  and  muoilicence.  His  school  was 
greatly  (VequeDted.  He  wrote,  wben  jrom^, 
some  commentaries  on  Ansioile,  fragments  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  33  of  his  orations. 
The  best  edition  of  ThemMos  ii  tbatoTHar- 
dain,  foL  Pari^lti84. 
TRmmm.  vid.  Part  III. 
Tiu  Mrsr'i.  I  h:s,  I.  a  celebrated  general,  born 
at  Athens.  Ui.h  father's  name  was  Neocles, 
and  bis  mother's  Euterpe,  or  AbrokxiMB,  a  na- 
tive of  Halicarnassns,  or  of  Thrace,  or  Acama- 
nia.  The  beginning  of  his  youth  was  marked 
by  vires  so  flagrant, and  an  inclinauwiso  incor- 
rigible, that  his  father  dislnhi^rited  him.  This, 
which  might  have  disheartened  others,  roused 
the  an^hiiion  of  Themistocles,  and  the  protec- 
IMA  which  he  was  denied  at  home,  he  sought  in 
eoarttn^  the  fiivonni  of  tbe  p^^pulace,  and  in 
ahariny  the  administration  of  pulihc  atTairs. 
When  Xerxes  invaded  Qreece,  Themistoclcs 
was  at  tbe  bead  of  the  AtbeniaB  republic,  and 
in  this  rapacity  the  fleet  was  enilraste<1  to  his 
care.  Wiule  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lco- 
nidas  were  opposing  tbe  Persians  at  Thermo- 
pvlae,  the  naval  operations  of  ThemLslocles,  and 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
directed  to  destroy  the  armament  of  Xerxes  and 
lo  mm  bis  maritime  power.  The  ofastsnaie 
wirii  of  tbe  fenenilBto  coamand  tbeOredaa 
fleet  mi^lii  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interest  of 
tbe  allies,  had  not  Themistocles  freely  relin- 
4|iiished  his  preteMioM,aBd,  by  nominating  his 
rival  Etir\hiades  ma.<4er  of  the  expedition, 
shown  the  world  that  his  ambition  could  stoop 
when  his  country  demanded  his  a.ssi$tance. 
Tbe  Persian  fleet  was  distressed  at  Artemisium 
a  Tiolent  storm,  and  the  feeble  attack  of  the 
reeks;  but  a  decisive  battle  had  never  been 
fotwbt,  if  Themistocles  had  not  nied  threats 
tiM  entreaties,  and  even  ealM  religion  to  bh 
tid,  and  the  favourable  answers  of  the  oracle  to 
second  his  measures.  The  Qreelai,  actuated  bv 
4iAi«ni  vieva^^PiTO  navi&inf  to  aaakehead  by 
^  against  an  enemy  whom  they  saw  victorious 
t»v  land,  plundering  their  cities,  and  destroying 
all  by  fire  and  sword;  but  before  they  were 
dinersed,  Tberoistoclcs  sent  intelligence  of 
l(beir  intentions  to  the  Persian  monarcb.  Xer- 
by  immedintelv  hlorkin»  them  with  his 

prevented  tbeir 
(loemhflMiall 


Mat  in  tbe  bay  of  Salamis, 
Meipat  «d  vldle  be  viMi 


y  safely,  m  villas  for  the  honour  of  their  coon* 
'  try.  This  tettle,  which  was  fought  near  the 
i  island  of  Salamis,  B.  C.  480^  vaadaciaive ;  th^ 
Greeks  obtained  the  victory,  and  Themistocles 
the  honour  of  having  destroyed  the  lurmidable 
navy  of  Xerxes.  Further  to  insure  the  peace 
of  bttcoiuktnr,  Tbemistodea  inibiined  tbe  Aa»> 
atie  aonareb  that  tbe  Oreeka  bad  euospired  to 
cut  the  bridge  which  he  had  built  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  to  prevent  bis  retreat  into  Asia. 
Tbis  met  with  equal  success;  Xerxes  bastenci 
away  from  Greece,  and  while  he  believed,  on 
the  words  of  Themistocles^  thai  his  return 
would  be  disputed,  he  left  bM teviB  wititoat  a 
general,  and  bts  fleets  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
victorious  Greeks.  These  signal  services  to  his 
crmnlry  eiulcared  Themistocles  to  ilie  Athe- 
nians, and  he  was  universally  calied  the  oMiat 
warhlre  and  most  eonrageoot  of  all  tbe  Oreaha 
who  fought  against  ilie  Persians.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  mofttdisiin^ULshed  honoaiB,aAd 
by  his  prudent  adasnistraiion  Athens waaaeoa 
fortified  with  strong  wails,  her  Pirwus  was  re- 
built, and  her  harbours  were  filled  with  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  navy,  which  rendered  her 
the  mistress  of  Greece.  Yet  in  the  midst  of 
that  glory  tbe  conqoeror  of  Xerxes  incurred  tbe 
(iispleasure  of  hLs  countrymen,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  many  of  bis  illuslrious  pre- 
decemra.  ^waabaniahedftmathaeily,  and 
after  he  had  sought  in  vain  a  safe  retreat  among 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  barbarians  of 
Thrace,  he  threw  him.self  into  the  arms  of  a 
monarch  whose  fleets  he  bad  defeated,  and 
whose  father  he  had  ruined.  Artaxerxes,  the 
successor  of  Xerxes,  received  the  illustrious 
Athenian  with  kindness ;  and  thongh  be  bad 
formerly  set  a  price  upon  bis  bead,  yet  be  made 
him  one  of  his  greatest  favourites,  and  bestow- 
ed three  rich  cities  upon  him,  to  provide  him 
wifh  brand,  wine,  and  meat.  Soeb  kindmaa 
from  a  monarch,  from  whom  he  perhaps  ex- 
pected the  most  hostile  treatment,  aid  not  alter 
the  aentin^nts  of  TbMtfMMlaa.  He  still  r»> 
membcred  thai  Atbens  gave  bim  birth,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  wish  of  not  in- 
juring his  country,  and  therefore  his  inability 
of  carrying  on  war  against  Qreece,  at  tbe  re- 
qoest  of  Artazerzes,  obliged  bim  to  deatray 
himself  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and  while 
some  aflirm  that  he  poisoned  himself,  cAen 
declare  that  befell  a  prey  lo  a  violent  distemper 
in  the  city  of  Magnesia,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  residence,  while  in  the  dominions  of  tbe 
Persian  monarch.  His  bones  were  conveyed 
to  Attica,  and  booonred  with  a  magnificent 
tomb  bv  the  Aihenian.s,  who  began  to  repent  too 
late  of  their  cmalty  to  tbe  saviour  of  his  cooa- 
try.  Tlienifctoelea  died  tn  the  66th  year  ef  Me 
ase,  about  \\9  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  admired  as  a  man  naturally  cour> 
ageoos,  of  a  dispoeition  food  <^  activitv,  an^ 
tious  of  elory  and  enterprise.  Blnsed  with  a 
provident  and  discerning  mind,  he  seemed  to 
rise  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  in  the  midst  of 
adversity,  poasessed  of  resources  which  eonld 
enable  him  to  regain  his  splendour,  and  even 
to  command  fortune.  Phii.  <f  C  Sep.  in  vitiL. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  1.  8,  c  SQ^-^JCUm^  V.  if.  %  c.  !& 
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Tuicju-rroaENEs,  a  historian  of  Syracase,  in 
age  of  Anaxerxes  Maeinon.   Ue  wrote  oa 
ttewam  of  Cyrus  the  yuuuger,  a  MAjeat  ably! 
treated  afterwards  by  Xeuuphun. 

Th£ocl.ymencs,  a  sootlisayer  of  Argolis,  de- 
scended I'roiu  Melainpus.  His  father's  name 
was  Thflftof .  Ue  foretold  the  speedy  reum  of 
Ulysses  to  Penelope  and  Telemachos.  Brawr. 
Od,  15,  V.  225,  Soc.— Ill/gin.  fab.  12S. 

TRB6cRtTiM,  L  a  Qreek  poet,  wiio  flouriiihed 
at  ftjrraeuae,  m  Sicily,  282  B.  C.  His  iaiher's 
name  was  Praxagoras  or  Simichns,  and  his  mo- 
ther's, Philina.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
FliilMMjphai,  whose  praises  be  mnff  and  whose 
ftToars  he  enjoyed.  Theocritus  diatin^ubhed 
kimself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  of  which 
30  idyllia  and  some  epigrams  are  extant,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  adnured  for  their 
brauty,  elegance,  and  sinplieiiT.  Vir^l,  in  his 
eclogues,  Das  imiiatcd  and  often  copied  him. 
Theocruus  has  been  blamed  for  the  many  inde- 
licate and  ohscene  expressions  which  he  uses, 
and  while  he  introdaces  shepherds  and  peasants, 
with  all  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  nature, 
he  often  di^uises  their  character  by  making 
tbem  speak  on  high  and  exalted  subjects.  It  is 
said  he  wrote  some  invectives  against  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be  stran- 
gled. He  also  wrote  a  ludicrouii  poeiD,  caUed 
Syrinx,  and  placed  his  Trraes  in  sodi  oraer  that 
they  represented  the  pipe  of  the  god  Pan.  The 
best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  Warton's,  2  vols. 
4lo.  Oxon.  1770;  that  of  Heinsiu.s,  Hvu.  Oxon. 
1699  ;  thai  of  Valkcnaer,  8vo.  L.  Bat.  1781  j 
and  ihai  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  4to.  Lips.  1760. 

QuiiUil  10,  c.  l.—Laert.  5.  II.  A  Greek 

historian  of  Chios,  who  wrote  an  aocooot  of 
Lybia.  Phd. 

TfeSODBCTES,  a  Greek  orator  and  noet  of 
Phaaelis,  in Psunphylia^son  of  Aristander  and 
dtsdple  of  bocratesi  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 

besines  other  works  now  Itwt.  He  hail  sueh  a 
happy  memory,  that  he  eould  repeat  with  ease 
whatever  verses  were  spoken  in  his  presence. 
"When  Alexander  passed  through  Phaselis,  he 
crowned  with  «;arlaiids  the  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  poet. 
Cic  IVac  1,  c.  34,  m  Oral.  &1,  Ac—Pimk— 

Thsodora,  I.  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  empe- 
ror Maximian,  who  married  Coastantiofi.  

IL  A  daoghter  of  ConnaaHne.-— 411.  A  wo- 
man who,  from  being  a  crwirte^n,  became  era- 
peress  to  Justinian,  and  distinguished  herself 
by  her  intrifoea  and  enterprise.— 'The  name 
of  Theodora  is  coannoa  to  the  ea^peraiMi  of 
the  Bast  in  a  later  period. 

Thkodohktcs,  one  of  the  Qreek  fathers,  who 
flourished  A.  D.  whose  werke  have  been 
edited,  Mk,  M.  Paris,  1643,  and  »  volt.  Hate, 
170  to  1774. 

TBSODORrros,  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, whose  works  have  been  hart  effilid  by 
Reading,  fol.  Cantah.  1T30. 

ThbodOrus,  I.  a  Syracusan,  of  great  authority 
femong  his  coantrymen,  who  severely  inveitjhed 
acaiast  the  tyranny  of  Dionjane.-— li.  A 
pnileeopher,  disciple  to  k  riatippns.  He  dented 
the  existence  of  a  god.  He  was  banished  Oom 
Cyrene,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  the  friend- 
ilnp  or  HeMlrifea  Vhalciwa  8|.Ted  Um  from 
UwaMOHtioMivyeh 


opagus  against  him.  Some  suppose  that  he 
was  at  last  coodemned  to  death  tor  his  impiety, 
and  that  ha  draiili  potsoa.— III.  A  preceptor 
10  OMOfllie  sons  or  Antony,  whom  he  beirayed 

to  Aq||Hlns.  IV.  A  consol  in  the  reign  of 

HoaDiilML  Clandian  wrote  a  poem  upon  hun, 
ia  wWch  ha  praiiee  liim  with  ^nai  Aiheraliiy. 

 ^V.  A  seerstaiy  of  Vateaa.  Hteon^Mred 

against  the  emperor,  and  was  beheaded.  ■ 
VI.  A  man  who  compiled  a  bisiocy  of  Romc^ 
Of  this  nothing  but  his  history  of  tiw  nigo»  of 

Constontine  and  Constantius  isextani.  VII. 

A  Greek  poet,  in  the  age  of  Cleopatra.  He 
wrote  a  boolc  of  ulaaMipltosis,  which  Ovid 
imitated,  as  some  suppose.— —VIII.  An  artist 
of  Sainos,  about  700  years  B.  C.  He  was  the 
first  who  found  out  the  art  of  melting  iron,  with 

which  he  made  atataea.  UL  AGredLviiiai^ 

called  abo  PredkvaNif.  The  tiam  in  wliicb  ha 
lived  is  unknown.  There  is  a  romance  oi  his 
composition  extant,  called  the  amours  of  Rho> 
dantne  and  Dosicles.  The  only  edition  oii 
which  was  by  Graulminus,  8vo.  Paris,  lG-25. 

Theodosidb  Flavios,  a  Roman  emperor,  sur- 
named  iMbgnns,  Ihmi  the  greatnem  of  his  e» 
ploits.   He  was  invested  wiu  tlM  f"H«*^'«'  piip> 
pie  by  Gratian,  and  appointed  orer  Thrace  and 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Valentinian.   The  flr«  years  of 
Us  reign  ware  VMrind  by  diflhreat  oooqnesia 
over  the  barbarians.   The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  with  aa 
immense  Biasber  of  prisoners  of  both  anu% 
were  the  reward  of  the  victory.   This  gloriooa 
campaign  iniimidated  the  inveterate  enemiea 
of  Rome;  they  sued  for  peace  and  treaties  of 
alliance  were  made  with  distant  nations,  wh» 
wished  to  gain  the  fhvoors  and  the  friendahip 
of  a  prince  whos*^  military  virtues  were  ^-o  con- 
spicuous.   Some  cooi{piracies  were  formed 
agaiaat  Ifca  emperor,  but  Thaodemos  totally 
disregarded  them  ;  and  while  he  punished  his 
competitors  for  the  imperial  purple,  he  thought 
himself  sufficiently  secure  in  the  love  and  thui' 
affection  of  his  subjects.  His  reception  at  Rome 
was  that  of  a  conqueror;  he  triumphed  over  the 
barbarians,  and  restored  peace  in  evenr  pan  of 
the  empire.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan,  ia 
thaflOlh  year  of  hit  age,  after  a  reign  of  16yeani 
tiie  17th  of  January,  A.  D.  395.    His  botfy  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  and  boried  by  hia 
son  Areadins  in  the  toesb  of  GoBMantiimk ' 
Theodosius  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  whoi-: 
was  the  sole  maoter  of  the  whole  Roman  ea*!^ 
pire.   He  left  thMe  children,  Arcadius  wmkfM 
Honorius,  whosoeceeded  him,  and  Poiehefia.'  ' 
Theodosius  has  been  commended  by  ancteitf 
writers,  as  a  prince  blessed  with  every  virioe, 
anddebaaedlyaoncioiispiopenwity. 
maalar  of  tba  ffortd,  he  was  a  elnmgar  la  ttai 
pride  and  arrogance  which  too  often  dujgrace 
the  monarch ;  he  was  afiable  in  his  behaviour, 
benevolent,  and  eompaMioMIe;  aad  it  was  hia>i. 
wish  to  treat  his  subjects  as  he  himself  was 
treated  when  a  private  man  and  a  dependant. 
Men  of        were  fvamoied  to  places  of  imsl 
and  honour,  and  the  e«|iaiw  was  fond  of  p^ 
irooising  the  cause  of  Tiitne  and  kaming: 
His  zeal  as  a  follower  of  Christianity  has  been 
apptaoded  by  ail  the  eeciesiastical  writers,  aad  ^ 
It  WM  thg  wiah  qf  ThioiariM  lo  support  iha  ~ 
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clemency,  however,  in  otic  jnslauce,  was  loo 
opmljr  betrayed,  and  when  ibe  people  of  Thea- 
•ftlonica  had,  DDiaeaoijigly  perhaps,  killed  one 
of  his  officers,  ihe  emperor  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  pm  all  ihe  iababitants  lo  ihe  swurd,  and  no 
leat  ihm  6000  penoM^  without  distiociioo  of 
rank,  age,  or  sex,  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
town  in  the  »pace  of  three  hours.  Thjs  Violence 
irritated  the  ecclesia^ttc-s,  and  TIteodosius  was 
compelled  br  St.  Ambrose  to  do  open  penance 
in  tbeehnreD,  and  publicly  to  make  atonement 
for  an  art  of  barharuy  which  had  excluded  him 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  and  the  cum- 
rnunionoftbeliuliiAiL  In  his  private eharaeier 
ThroJuM-is  was  an  example  of  scbcmf's-s  and 
temi>erance,  Ikis  palace  oisfiMjeii  becuintug 
nandenr,  but  atUI  with  moderatioo.  H«  never 
indulged  lipcorv  or  countenanced  saperfluitie<. 
He  was  fondoi  bodily  exercise,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  plea.s«re  and  enervating  enjoy- 
ments. The  laws  and  rcKulations  which  he 
latmdnced  in  the  Roman  empire  were  of  the 
most  i^inlary  nature     S<>crat.  5,  4c. — Zosim. 

4.  Ac — Amtroi,  Auguslin.  Ciaiulian.  &.c.  

The  9d,  sneeceded  his  father  Aicadius  as  em- 
peror of  the  wmern  Roman  empire,  though 
only  iu  the  eif^hth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
governed  by  bts  lister  Pulcheria,  and  by  his 
niniMera  and  eunuchs,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
disposal  of  the  offices  of  state,  and  all  places  of 
Ifttst  and  honour.  He  m  irried  Eudoxia,  the 
dangbter  of  a  philosopher  called  Leontius,  a 
woaacn  TemarknUe  tor  her  Tirtoet  and  piety. 

The  territories?  of  Theo('r>'^^ins  wiTc  invnded  bv 
the  Per.sians,  but  the  emperor  soon  appeared  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rmpire. 
The  consternation  was  universal  on  Ujth  .'^ides; 
without  even  a  battle  the  Persians  fled,  and  no 
leai  than  100,000  were  loat  in  the  waien  of  the 
Bophrates.  Theodosim  raised  the  siege  of 
Nisihis,  where  lii'--  operations  f:\ilrd  of  success, 
and  he  averted  the  fury  of  the  Uuos  and  Van- 
dals by  bribes  and  promiiKii.  He  died  on  the 
99tb  of  July,  in  the  49th  rear  of  his  age,  A.  D. 
4S0,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  Licinia  Eu- 
doxia«  whonj  1l>  ^  i  married  to  the  em|>eror 
Valentin  ian  3d.  The  carelessness  and  inat- 
tention of  Theodosius  to  public  affairs  are  w«ll 
known.  He  signed  all  the  papers  that  were 
brotuhl  to  him,  without  even  opming  them  or 
readnif  tbeoi,  till  hi«  sisiter  apprised  him  of  hia 
negligence,  and  rendered  him  more  o-Trffitl  and 
diljMnt,  by  making  him  sign  a  paper  m  which 
he  deliv«rad  into  her  hnndi  Eudoxia  his  wife 
as  a  .slave  and  menial  servant  The  taws  and 
regulations  which  were  promulgated  under 
him,  and  selected  from  the  most  asefut  and  sal- 
utary institution.s  of  his  imperial  Tkeodosian 
code.  Theodosiu.s  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Christian  religion,  but  he  has  b*?'Ti  blmvl 
for  hja  partial  auachmeni  to  those  who  opposed 
fheovtkadcnr  fhith.  SBfrim. — 51m.  Ae.— 'A 
mathemafiriTn  of  Tripoli,  who  flnuri.shed  75 
B.  C.   His  treati^  called  Sphrrrica,  is  best 

edited  by  Hunt,  8vo.  Oxon.  1707  Eoman 

general,  father  «C  Theodqaioa  the  Oiett;  he 
died  A  D.  376. 
THRonArva,  I.  an  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
to  make  a  liMljwiih, 


the  Romans.— —II.  A  native  of  Chios,  wbc^  a». 

preceptor  and  counsellor  of  Ptolemy,  advned 
the  feeble  monarch  to  murder  Poiiii.e/.  He 
carried  the  head  of  the  unfortunaie  Aolaan  to 
Cnar,  but  Ihe  f«aeniraent  of  the  eonqneror  was' 
such  that  the  mean  assas.siii  fled  ;  and,  after  a 
waudt-nug  and  miserable  liie  m  the  cities  ot^ 
Asia,  he  was  at  last  put  to  death  bf  Brolos. 

Pfiit  in  Prvf.  tf  Pamp.  111.  A  governor  of 

Bactriaua  in  itie  age  of  Aniiochus,  who  revuli«<J 
and  made  himself  king,  B.  C.  250. 

Thkookis.  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who 
flonrished  about  549  years  before  Cnrist.  He 
Nvr  ne  .several  jmenis,  of  which  only  a  few  .<-en- 
leuces  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato  and. 
other  Greek  hiaioriana  and  phila»i>phers,  and 
intended  as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  The  morabt  of  the  pot'i  have  been  cen- 
sured a.s  neither  decorous  nor  chaste.  The  beat 
edition  of  Theognls  is  that  of  Blackwall,  I>2aio. 
London.  1706.— There  was  al.so  a  tragic  poet 
of  the  same  name,  whose  compositions  were  sc 
lifelen  and  inaoimated,  that  ihey  procured  him 
the  ttame  of  CSNm  or  mtam. 

Thcomnestcs,  I  a  rival  of  Nicias  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  atiairs  at  Athens.  Slrai.  . 

14.  II.  An  Athenian  phitosoplier,  among  the 

followers  of  Plato's  doctrines  He  had  Brataii 
Cesar's  murderer,  amoog  htii  pupils. 

Thbophanes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Mitylene.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Pompey, 
and  from  his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general 
his  countrymen  derived  many  advantages. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  advised  PooK 
pey  to  mireto  the  coon  ef  E^ypt   CU.  prw 

Arch,  if  PaUrc.—Plut.  tn  Cic.  tf-  Pmnp.  

II.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Tbeophanes,  was 
made  governor  of  Asia,  and  enjoyed  the  inti- 
macy of  Tiberins.— The  only  edition  of  The» 
ophanes,  the  Bvzantine  historian,  is  at  Paris, 
fol.  1649. 

TniDFBaAen»|  a  native  of  Ere^ius  >b  Lesbos, 
son  of  a  Mler.  He  atndicd  wider  ^lo,  and 

af  1  rwariK  nn  ^er  Aristotle,  whose  friend.ship 
he  gained,  and  whutte  warmest  commendations 
he  di»erved.  HLs  original  name  was  TyrUtmus, 
but  this  the  philr»«:nphpr  made  him  exchange 
for  that  of  Eupkrastus,  to  imitate  his  excellence 
in  speaking,  and  aflerwards  for  tbil  of 
ophraatus^  which  he  deemed  still  more  exprea* 
sive  of  his  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  or  his 
genius,  and  the  elegance  ot"  his  lanyunffe. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  when  the  maleTo* 
lenee  ef  the  Athenians  drove  all  the  ph{h>> 
sopher's  friends  from  the  city,  Theophm,stm 
succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  ren- 
dered  himself  so  conspicuotts,  that  in  a  short 
lime  the  number  of  h'v^  nnr?trrirs  was  increased 
to  two  thousand.  Not  only  his  countrymen 
courted  bis  applause,  but  kings  and  prineea 
were  desirous  of  bis  friendship ;  and  Cassan- 
Her  and  Ptolemy,  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  ■Mirrc'^sors  df  Alexniider,  rei^nr^lcd  him  \v\:h 

more  than  usual  partiality.  Theophrastoscom- 
prawd  maaf  hooh%  and  Diogenee  hae  emmc» 

rated  the  titles  of  above  200  treatises,  which  he 
wrote  with  great  elegance  and  -copiousnesa. 
About  20  of  thew  are  extant,  among  which  are' 
his  hi^ory  of  stones,  his  treatise  on  plants,  on 
the  winds,  on  the  siens  of  fair  weather,  &r, 
and  his  Characters,  an  ex r»l lent  moral  treilhv,  . 
whichww  hegoainthe  99th  jear  of  hie  ifih 
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He  d:  \t,  londct?  with  years  anil  infirmities,  in 
•he  lUiui  year  ai  his  aye,  B.  C  UbO,  lumeniiiig 
Uie  shonueiis  of  life,  and  cotnplaiaingf  irt'  tlie 
panialuy  or  nature  in  granting  longevity  to  the 
eruw  anil  lu  ilie  stag,  but  not  lo  man.  To  his  care 
Wf  ait'  Huleb'.eil  lor  iht;  works  uf  Ari>-lulle, 
which  the  dying  philoiupher  uurusled  to  him. 
Tbe  best  eJhiuii  of  Theopbrasiiu  is  that  of 
Hein^iius,  ibl.  L.  Bat.  1G13;  and  of  his  Charac- 
ters, that  ul  Needliam,  8vo.  Cantab.  171*2,  and 
that  of  Fischer,  8vo.  Coburg.  I7ti3.  Cic.  'l\sc. 
3,  c.  28.  in  Drui  c.  31.  in  Oral.  19,  6tc.—Slinb. 
Vi.—Uiog.  in  vUd.—^uin.  V.  U.  2,  c.8, 1. 34, 
cttDJ.  ^  e.  19.— Q«lMia.  10,  e.  1.— FJui.  mi. 

TRBOFOMFaa,  l.akingnfSparta,ofthefiimily 

of  the  ProcliiLr,  who  siiccceileJ  hi.-i  father  iS'i- 
catider.aad  di^itngutshed  hiiiutell'  by  the  many 
new  regulations  he  introduced.  He  created  the 
Ephori,  and  dieil  nOcr  a  luii;^  and  peaceful  reign, 
B.  C.  7*i3.  While  he  sat  on  ilie  throne  tbe 
SpturUlDK  in  :  li  war  agauisi  Me:«senia.  Plut. 

in  l^c. — Pmts.  3.  c.  7.  II.  A  famous  Greek 

hiitlorian,  of  Chios,  disciple  of  Isocirate«,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  354.  h\>  i  oin[xisiti m  ;u  e 
kMt,  eJtcqit  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient 
vrtera.  He  is  compared  to  Tbaeydidea  and 
Herodotus  a.s  an  historian,  vrt  i  :  severely 
censured  for  bis  satirical  reuiarics  ami  illiberal 
rcieetlau.  Ue  obtained  a  priEe  in  which  his 
tna.«!icr  wa«  a  competitor,  and  he  was  liberally 
rewanied  for  composing  the  best  funeral  uraiiuu 
in  honour  of  Mansolas.  His  father's  name 
was  Damasistraios.  Dimy$,  Udl,  l.—Flul.  in 
Uft.'^C.  Pt«p.  t.—Pm$t.  ^  e.  la— Qnt'iua.  10, 

c.  1  III.  An  Athenian,  who  attempted  to 

deliver  bis  countrymen  from  tbe  tyranny  of 

Demetrios.  Ptijfan.  5.  IV.  A  comic  poet 

in  the  age  of  Menaniler.  He  wrote  21  plavs, 
aJl  lost.  V.  A  son  of  Demaraius,  who  ob- 
tained several  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games. 

Fums,  B,  c.  10.  VI.  An  orator  and  bistoriao 

of  Cnida.<;,  very  intimaie  with  J.  Cnsar.  Strab. 

14.  VII.  A  Spartan  eeneral,  killed  at  the 

battle  of  Tegyra.— VIIL  A  philosopticr  of 
Oheronflsa,  in  the  rdtn  of  tbe  emperor  Philip. 

Tj7f'>pnYfjicTCs,  SiMocATTA,  I.  a  Byzantine 
hisiui  11  n,  whose  works  were  edited  foi.  Paris. 

1647.  11.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who 

flourished  A.  D.  1070.  Hi.s  works  were  edited 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  1754  to  1763. 

TuKoxEVA,  a  noble  lady  of  Thessaly,  who 
threw  herself  into  tbe  sea  when  unable  to  es- 
ii|)e  from  the  aoldiersof  King  Philip,  who  pur- 
aned  her.   Liv.  40,  c.  4. 

Thboxenia,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  all  the  god.s  in  every  dXj  of  Greece,  but  es- 
pecially at  Athens.  Games  were  then  observed, 
and  the  conqueror  who  obtained  the  prize,  re- 
ceived a  laree  .sum  of  money,  or,  according  to 
othera,  a  vest  beautifully  orDamented^The 
Dkwmri  esttUisbed  a  f^Tal  of  Ihesniiie  name, 
in  honour  of  the  gods  who  hod  raited  ihem  at 
one  of  their  entertainment.^. 

TRaRjiMr^.M£a,  an  Athenian  philosopher  and 
general  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  His  father's 
name  was  Agncn.  He  was  one  of  the  30 
tyrants  of  Athens,  but  he  had  no  share  in  the 
cruelties  and  oppressioaa  which  diaigraced  their 
administration.  Re  was  accused  by  Critias, 
one  of  his  colleague;,  h<  au^-  hr  opiio^cd  their 
newa.  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  hemlock. 


though  defended  by  his  own  Innocence  and  the 
frieudly  inierceii&iuu  of  the  philosopher  Sucra* 
les.  He  drank  tbe  poison  wiiti  great  cumpo 
sure,  and  poured  itome  of  it  on  the  ground  with 
the  .sarca^tical  exclamation  of,  This  is  io  ike 
hidltk  of  Ci  Jius.  Tins  happened  about  404 
yean*  before  ibe  Christian  era.  Tberajneoc^i^ 
on  aceoOBt  of  ibe.liekleiiessof  hb  disposition, 
ha?  been  called  Gulhurnus,  a  part  of  itic  dref-s 
used  both  by  men  and  women.  Cm.  ds  Ufut. 
3,  c.  \6^PtMt,  i»  AUA.  <K^C.  JV^. 

TiiER.>N,  a  tyrant  ut' Agngentum,  who  dit.d 
47'2  II.  C.  He  was  a  native  ot  B<Cuiia,  aud 
-•HHi  ol^'Eiiesidunms,  and  beman  letl  Demarete, 
the  daii^'hier  of  Oelun  ol  Sicily.  UtrodcL  7.— > 
Pinl.  (Jlump.^ 

Thk.rsanokk,  a  son  of  Polynices  aiu!  Argia. 
He  accuutpanied  the  Greek.stu  the  'I'rojau  war, 
but  he  was  killed  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  befora 
the  confederate  army  reacbeil  the  etit-iii\  *s  coos- 
try.    Virg.  .£n.  2,  V.  ^i.—ApoUfld  2,  c.  7. 

TuERsiTES,  the  nKM  deformed  of  the  Greeks 
din  ing  the  Trtijan  war.  He  was  fond  of  ridi- 
culing his  fellow-soldiers,  particularly  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  and  Uly.s>cs.  AcLill'."s 
killed  him  with  one  blow  of  his  (ist,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  mourning  the  death  of  Penlb^ 
silea.  Ortd.  ex  Pant.  4,  el.  13,  v.  1ft.— 4|MitM. 
1,  c.  S,— Homer.  11.  2,  v.  212,  &c 

TiiBHEis,a  poem  written  by  Codras,  contain- 
ing nn  account  of  the  life  and  acticms  of  The- 
seus, and  now  lost.   Juv.  1,  v.  2. 

TuK.vKUs,  kin^'  of  Athens,  and  .son  of  .^^_'eU5, 
by  .£ibra  the  (Uugbter  of  Fiubeus,  was  one  of 
the  most  eelebntfed  ofihe  heroes  of  antiquity. 
He  was  educated  at  Tra  zene  in  ibc  hun-e  of 
Pitibeus,  and  as  he  was  not  publicU  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  son  of  the  king  of  Athens,  he 
passed  for  the  '^on  of  Neptune.  When  he  came 
toyears-tjl  maturity,  ht  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  his  father,  and  a  swcrd  was  given  to  him,  by 
which  be  might  make  himwlf  Known,  to  .£^eos 
in  a  private  manner.  Vid,  Mnu*.  His  jour- 
ncy  lo  Athens  waa  n<H  ncro<s  the  sea,  as  it  was 
usual  with  travellers,  but  Theseus  determined 
lo  signalize  himself  in  going  by  land  and  en- 
counfering  difficulties.  The  road  which  led 
from  TroDzenc  to  Aihenswas  infected  with  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasU,and  rendered  imp^*^ble; 
but  these  obstacles  were  easily  removed  bv  the 
courageou!^  son  of  iEgeus.  At  Athens,  how- 
ever, his  rt-'pim  was  not  cordial;  Medea  lived 
there  with  Mze\x&.  and  as  she  knew  that  hrr 
influenee  would  ml  to  the  groond  if  Theseus 
was  received  in  his  father's  nouse,  she  attempt- 
ed to  destr«)y  him  before  his  arrival  wa>i  tnade 
public.  .£geu$  was  himself  to  give  ! :  p  of 
poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a  fea^t.bot 
the  sight  of  his  sword  on  the  side  nf  Thesens 
reminded  him  of  his  amours  with  ;¥ltbra.  He 
knew  himto  be  hisson,andthe  people  of  Athens 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  tllustrioos  stranger, 
whohad  cleared  Attir.T  from  robbers  and  pirates, 
was  the  son  of  iheir  monarch.  The  Pallanti- 
de^,  who  expecte<l  tosueeeed  their  uncle  .£gens 
on  the  throne,  as  he  apparently  had  no  children, 
attempted  to  assa.<istnate  Theseus,  but  they  fell 
a  prey  to  their  own  barbarity,  and  were  all  pot 
to  death  by  tbe  young  prince.  The  baU  of 
Marathon  next  engaged  the  atteMfon  of 
seu-s.  Tlu-  l.-iK'inr  s-'rmeil  arJiKni-,  V«nt  itf 
caught  the  amnwl  alive,  and  after  he  had  leu  it 
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ibrongli  ibe  street*  of  Athens,  he  sacrificed  it 
lu  Minerva,  or  ihc  god  ol  Delphi.   Alter  this, 
Thciveuii  went  to  Crete.ainong  the  seven  choseu 
youths  whom  ilie  Atht  iiuuij.  yearly  sent  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Miputaur.  The  wi>h  to  de^ 
liver  his  country  from  so  dresdfura  tribute  en> 
gai;'-;!  hilt)  lu  iiiuierlakf  this exj  ediliun  IK-  was 
iuccej^stul  by  means  ol  Anauiie,  the  ilau^^aiei 
of  Minoe,vbo  WBseoamouted ot  him,  ami  aAer 
he  had  fM':(|>«'d  from  tht-  iabynt;!!:  v/iili  u  dcw 
of  thread,  an li  Killed  lite  Miuuiuur,  i,  i'ld  Miiw- 
Uturus,)  he  tailed  from  Crete,  with  ihc  six  boys 
and  oevea  maidens  wbum  bis  victory  liad  equal- 
ly rfideeroed  from  death.  In  the  island  of  Nazos, 
whfic  iic  wu.N  drivfii  In'  Uu--  wiii(l>,  he  li:»d  the 
meanne:>s  to  abandon  Ariadne,  to  whom  he  was 
iiufebted  for  his  safety.*  The  rejoicings  which 
his  return  mi;;h'.  have  ocrnsioncd  at  Athcn<. 
were  iuicrrupied  by  the  dtaih  ot  Xt;«.us,  who 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  when  he  s^tw  his 
son's  ship  return  with  black  sails,  which  was 
the  signal  of  ill  success,    firf.  ^Eee^if.  His 
a.sccn>ion  on  his  father's  throne  was  uiiivt  r- 
sally  applauded,  B.  C.  1236.   The  Athenians 
were  governed  with  mildneM,  and  The^^ns 
made  new  regulations  and  ennoted  new  !nw>. 
Tiie  number  of  the  inbabitaniii  of  Athens  wa<: 
tncressed  by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  reli- 
gious v<  f'rs»,!p  wns  attended  with  more  than 
usual  N.ijcintuiy,  a  court  was  instituted  whicli 
had  the  care  of  all  civil  atfairs,  and  Thi-scus 
made  the  goremmenl  democratical,  while  he 
Kserred  for  himself  only  the  command  of  the 
armies.    The  fame  which  he  had  gaine  d  by  his 
victories  and  policy,  made  his  alliance  courted ; 
bolPirithous,  king  of  the  Lapi'hae,  alone  w  i'^h- 
ed  tn  rr-nn  his  friendship,  by  meeting  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.    He  invaded  the  territories  of 
AtUca,  and  when  Theseus  had  marched  out  to 
meet  him.  the  two  enemies,  fAmrk  ol  the  sijrht 
of  each  other,  rushed  between  their  two  armies 
to  embrace  one  another  in  the  most  corclial  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  from  that  lime  began 
the  mo«it  sincere  uid  admired  firieBdithi|>,  which 
has  become  provcrhial.    Theseus  wav*  prrs-r-nt 
at  the  nuptials  of  his  friend,  and  was  the  ukki 
etgerand  courageous  of  the  Lapitha;  in  the  de- 
fence of  Hippodamia  and  her  female  attendants 
against  the  brutal  attempts  of  the  Centnnrs. 
Whe:i  Pirilh.)!is  had  lostHippndamin.hea^rrfd 
with  Theseus,  whose  wife  Phaedra  was  al«.o 
dead,  to  carry  away  some  of  the  daughters  of 
the  gods.    Their  fim  attempt  was  upon  Tlelon, 
the  daughter  of  Leda,  and  after  they  bad  ob- 
tained this  beanttfnl  prize,  thev  cast  lots,  and 
she  became  the  nropeny  of  Theseus.  The 
Athenian  monarcn  intrusted  ber  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  iEthra,  at  Aphidna?,  till  she  was  of 
nnbiie  years ;  but  the  resentment  of  Castor  and 
PtflfoT  soon  cibHfied  him  to  restore  ber  aafe  into 
their  hands.   ITelcn,  before  shr>  reached  Sparta, 
became  mother  of  a  daughter  by  Theseus ;  but 
thl««  tradition,  confirmed  by  some  ancient  my- 
thologisto,  IS  confnied  by  others,  who  aifirm,  that 
«he  was  but  nine  years  old  when  carried  away 
nv  the  two  roval  friends,  and  Ovid  introduce 
her  in  one  of  bis  epistles,  saying,  iSawnto  ndii 
9asm  Umm  niliT  Some  iim«  nfter,  Theseus 
assisted  '^is  friend  in  procnrirj'T  n  wife,  and 
they  both  descended  into  the  mfemal  regions 
to  carry  away  Proserpine.   Pluto,  apprised  of 
lieir  intentions,  stopped  then.  PintlKnis  was 
PaaT  II.-4  L 


placed  OB  his  fhlbers  wheel,  and  Theseus  wa» 
tied  to  a  huge  sioue,  on  which  he  had  .set  to  les^ 
hiiiistU.    Viigd  represents  him  in  this  eteruai 
slate  cT  punishment,  repealing  l<>  the  shades  in 
Taxiatrus  the  words  of  IHsdU ^uititiam  monil\ 
<f  man  Untvere  iivos.  ApoUddorus,  however, 
and  others  declare,  that  he  was  not  long  detain 
ed  m  hell ;  when  Hercules  cause  to  .steal  the  dot 
Cerberus,  he  une  liim  away  frt)m  the  stone,  bu 
with  such  violence  that  his  skin  was  left  behind. 
The  same  aisisLauce  was  given  to  Pirithous. 
and  the  two  friends  returned  upon  the  earth  hj 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  and  the  consent  of  the 
infernal  deities,  not,  however,  wilhcut  soffering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.   During  the 
captivity  of  Theseus  m  the  king«lom  of  Pluto, 
Mnesihens,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech^ 
theus,  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
people  of  Aihen.s,  and  obtained  the  crown  in 
preference  to  the  children  ol  the  absent  mon- 
arch. At  his  return,  Theseus  attempted  lo  eject 
the  usurper,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  Atbeniana 
had  forgotten  his  many  services, and  he  retired 
with  great  mortification  to  the  court  of  Lyco- 
medes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros.  After 
paving  him  mttch  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 
jealous  of  his  fame,  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
Mneslheus,  carried  him  to  a  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  ezieni  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  il)rew  him  down  a  deep  precipice. 
Some  suppose  that  Theseus  inadvertently  fell 
down  ibis  precipice,  and  that  he  was  crushed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.    The  children  of  Thesptis,  ?if'er 
the  death  of  Mncsiheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne,  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  honours  due  to  a  hero, 
they  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  burial.    They  also  raised 
him  stataes  and  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  whn  hnd  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.    These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated,  with  original  solen»> 
nity,  in  the  n^e  of  Pausanias  and  PIniarch, 
about  1300  years  after  the  death  of  Thesens. 
The  historians  di^^agree  from  iV-  pt)eL'>  in  their 
accounts  abonl  this  hero,  and  they  all  suppose, 
that,  instead  of  attemptmg  to  carry  away  the 
wif''  of  r'.iV'K       tv,  o  Trit'nds  wished  to  seduce 
a  daughter  ot  Airioneus,  king  of  the  Molossi.— 
This  daughter,  as  they  sav,  bore  the  name  of 
Proserpine,  and  the  dog  which  kept  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  wascalled  Cerberus,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets.    Piri  h  n? 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  doSt^nt  Theseus  was 
confined  in  prison,  from  wnenoe  he  made  his 
escape,  some  time  after,  by  the  assi<;tanee  of 
Hercules.   Some  authors  pUce  Theseus  and 
►  his  friend  in  the  nomber  of  the  Argonauts,  bm 
thev  were  both  detained,  either  in  the  infernal 
'  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Molossi,  in  the 
timeof  Jason's  expedition  lo  Colchis  Ph>i.i% 
t  vitA.—Ajxmod.  d—Jfffm.  fab.  14  and 

Paus.  1.  c.  2,  Ac.—OvU.  Ml  t,  r.  40.  Jk 
I  412.  Fast.  3,  v.  473  and  491.  tteroid.—Dhyd, 
I  1  and  4^Xmm»,  %  612  H<mtr.  Od.  21, 
I  V,  39S.— MmL  U  Bad.  H^rc  -.FAian.  V  H, 
I  4.  c.  S.—Stat.  TlUb.  5,  v  ■m  —  Propert.  3.  • 
;  IjutatU.  ad  Tkd>.  StaL—PhilmL  Jcon.  1.-- 
■   PUu.  2,—Ap<>U<m.  1 .—  Virg.  Mn.  6^  V.  017  - 
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Tiu»MoMiid«iy  a  snrMme  of  Ceres,  as  law-  j 
p  'er,  10  -vhose  Donoar  festivals  were  institated  { 

-a  lea  'I hisinaphoria.  The  Thesmophoria  were 
in:>tiuiteti  by  Tripioleuiuii,or,accorajiigU)8oiae, 
by  Or  phi  s  or  the  daughters  of  Danaos.  The 

5reate.st  part  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially 
Liheo:»,  ( bscrved  them  with  great  solemniiy. 
The  wornhippers  were  freeborn  women,  whose 
husbands  were  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  fciUval.  They  were  assisted  bv  a  priest, 
called  trt^arr^upoi,  oecause  he  carried  a  crown 
oa  hia  head.  There  were  also  certain  virgins 
who  officiated,  and  were  maintained  ai  the 
public  ex[>etisc.  The  freeborn  women  were 
dressed  iq  white  robes  to  ioiimate  their  spotless 
iuioeeiiee;  they  were  charged  to  obaerre  the 
atrictest  chastity  durin?;  three  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  celebration,  and  durmg  the  four  days  of 
the  solemnity ;  and  on  that  account  it  waa  n'sual  i 
for  them  to  strew  their  bed  with  as^us  ca^us. 
Tiiey  vverealj»o  charged  not  lo  cat  pomegran- 
ates, or  to  wear  garlands  on  their  hea6>,  as 
the  whole  waa  lo  be  observed  with  Ihe  greatest 
signs  of  seriottakien  and  gniTitf,  withont  any 
display  of  wanlonne.S"^  sr  levity.  It  how- 
ever, usual  to  jest  at  one  another,  as  the  goddess 
CWes  had  been  made  lo  smile  by  a  merry  ex- 
pression when  she  wa.s  sad  and  melancholy  for 
the  recent  lo^  of  her  daughter  Pru&erpine. 
Three  days  were  require<l  for  the  preparation, 
and  upon  the  lllh  of  the  month  called  Pyanep- 
sion,  the  women  went  to  Ekusi^,  carrying  hook's 
on  their  beads,  in  which  the  laws  which  the 
coddeas  had  invented  werr  contained.  On  the 
Tith  of  the  5ame  month  the  fei«iva1  began,  on 
thelf)rh  la.-  \  fist  was  observed,  and  the  wo- 
men sat  on  the  ground  in  token  of  humiliation. 
It  wntwoal  during  the  festival  to  offer  prayers 
to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  CaHigenia, 
whom  some  suppase  to  be  the  nurse  or  favourite 
mnidl  of  die  goddem  of  com,  or  perha|M  one  of 
her  surnames.  There  were  some  «icrifirc«!  of 
a  mysterious  nature,  and  all  persons  wliose 
offence  was  small  were  released  from  confine- 
menL  Such  as  were  initiated  at  the  festivals 
of  Elenitis  assisted  at  the  Themoiophoria.  The 
place  (if  hia:hpriest  was  hereditary  in  Ihe  fam- 
ily of  Eumoipus.  Ovid.  Mtt.  10,  v.  431.  F\ul. 
4,  V.  619.— ApoZiorf.  1,  c.  4  — Vire.  .«n.  4,  v. 
68. — Sophocl.  tn  CEflip.  Col.~n'm  Alrz. 

TaaiMOTHETjB,  a  name  given  to  the  last  six 
archons  among  the  Athenians  because  they 
took  partienlar  care  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to 
see  ju^ice  impartially  administered.  They 
were  at  tlini  time  nine  in  number. 

TBBsnSj  a  Oieek  poet  of  Attica,  supponed  by 
some  to  be  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  S36  years 
before  Chri'^i.  Hi.s  representations  were  very 
mstic  and  imperfect  He  went  from  town  to 
town  npon  n  eiwt,  on  whieli  wns  erected  a  tem- 
porary "fa^e,  where  two  actor«,  whose  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  entertained 
dw  audience  with  choral  songs,  dtc.  Sofcm  was  I 
a  great  enemv  to  his  dramatic  fepteasmimtimw. 

Boral.  Art.  P.  TTrti—Dine. 

TnF.«:pnT».    V\  l  Par:  UT 

Thsotis,  or  TeuTBts,  a  prince  of  a  town  of 
the  Mme  nnme  in  Aroadfa,  who  went  t»  the 
Tr^inri  u  ar  Tie  nnarrelle<l  with  Aimmcmnnn 
at  Aulis,  and  when  Minerva,  under  the  form  of 
Melas  son  of  OpS|  altempled  to  pacify  him,  be 
MekthefoMesnnntf  rfnimcdhoiM.  8mm 


i  say  that  the  niddess  afterwards  appeared  to  him 
I  and  showednim  the  wound  which  he  bad  given 
her  in  the  thigh, and  that  he  died  aooo  after. 

Paus.  8.  c.  2& 
TnrMBRON,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  choaeii 

to  conduct  a  war  against  Persia.  He  waa  !•» 
called,  aud  afterwards  reappointed.  1^  died 
B.  C.391.  Mod.  i: 
TnoA3.  Vul  Part  III. 
TuuMVRis,  called  also  Tamyiis,  Tamerts, 
Thamyris,  and  Tomehs,  was  queen  of  the  Ma»- 
sagetiB.  AAer  her  hasband's death  she  mardked 
against  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  invade  her  terri- 
tories, cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  killed  him 
OD  the  .spot.  The  barbarous  queen  ordered  the 
bead  of  the  fhllen  monarch  to  be  em  off  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  human  b!cH>d,  wiih 
the  insulting  words  of  siUta  U  sauguint  quern 
I  sUis/i.  Her  son  had  been  conquer^  by  Cyrus 
befi)re  she  marched  herself  at  the  head  of  her 
armies.  Herodot.  1,  c.  20b. — Justin.  1,  c  8. 
T\buU,ie].  1,  V.  113. 

Taoau  Lax.  ^aria,  by  Sp.  Thorios,  the 
tribone.  h  oroained  that  no  person  riionld  pav 
any  rent  for  the  land  which  he  p^tssessed.  tt 
alsu  made  some  regulations  about  grazing  and 
pasture!*.   Otc  in  BrtU. 

Thraseah,  or  Thbash'!,  fPa'tn.s,^  a  sloie 
philoeiopher  of  Pataviucn,  la  lUe  a^e  of  Tfero, 
famous  for  his  independence  and  crenerous  sen- 
tlmenis  ;  he  died  A.  D.  66.  Juv.  5^  r,  3&.->*  - 
Mnrl.  l.ep.  19.— TacU.  A.  15,  c.  16. 

Thra.siih:vs,  succeeded  his  father  Theroo  as 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  conooered  by 
Hicro,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Dud,  It. 

Thras  >  a  favourite  of  Hieronymus,  who 
espou.Hed  the  interest  of  the  Romans.  He  was 

pat  lo  death  bv  the  tyrant  The  characier  of 

acnpTnin  in  Terence. 

TurasybClus,  a  famous  general  of  Athens, 
who  began  the  expuMon  of  the  90  tyrants  of 
his  country,  though  he  was  only  assisted  by  30 
of  his  friends.  His  efforts  were  attended  with 
success,  B.  C.401,  and  the  only  reward  he  r?s 
ceived  for  this  patriotic  action,  was  a  crown 
made  with  two  twigs  of  an  dive  braiMrh;  a 
proof  of  his  own  disinterestedness  ar  ?  f  the 
virtnes  of  his  countrymen.  The  A(heniai» 
employed  a  man  whose  abilities  and  humanity 
were  so  con<:picnons,  and  Thrasybulus  was 
sent  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  recover  their  \^Jel 
power  in  the  .£gean,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
AAer  he  had  gained  many  advantages,  this 
CTeat  man  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the  inhah- 
itnnts  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers  had 
plundered  wiUiout  his  knowledge,  B.  C.  39L 
Diwl.  14.— C.  Nep.  in  mt&.'-ac.  PltT^VUL 

THRA«yT4.u8.  1.  a  raan  of  Auica,  to  disorder- 
ed in  hia  mind  that  he  believed  all  the  ships 
which  entered  the  Pimens  to  be  his  own.  He 
was  cored  by  means  of  hi.s  brother,  whom  he 
libnrallv  reproached  f(ir  depriving  him  o(  thai 
happy  illusion  of  mind.   JSlian,  V.  If.  4,  C 

25.  II.  A  general  of  the  Athenians  in  the 

a?e  of  Alrihiade*:,  with  whom  he  obtained  a 

victorv  over  the  Persians.   Thvevd.  8.  tO 

A  Gveeir  Pvth<»«or«<m  ithilasopher  and  inaihe> 
malician.  whr.  enh  v'^'f  the  favotir  and  thefriend- 
shio  of  Ausrns'ns  aiid  Tiberius.   SuH.in  TW. 

THRAavMACHi  5t.  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
becMw  the  popil  af  laaeieMa  and  of  Plalab 
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Though  he  was  a  public  leacher  at  Athens,  he 
Buffered  fur  warn  oi  breads  and  ai  last  banged 
liimrlf   ^r.  7,  V.  '204. 

Ti!iM?v>tf.DK.s,  I.  a  5on  of  Neslor,  king  of 
F^liM,  hy  Aiiaxibta,  ihe  daughter  ol  Bias.  He 
one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the  Tfo> 

fan  war.   ffveift  fnfj-  '27  —  r^aus.  2,  c.  36.  

IL  A  son  ol  ^*hiloineia!i,  u  hu  carried  awav  a 
daoghter  of  Pinnraui^  whom  he  mtitied. 
JRolyetn.  5. 

Thucydides,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  hLstorian, 
Dorn  at  .Axii-ns.  Hi>  father's  name  was  Olonis, 
•od  among  his  ancestors  be  reckoned  the  great 
Miltfades.  His  youth  was  dtstingtti'bed  bjran 
ei^t-r  cK'>ire  lu  <-xcel  in  the  vij^urous  exerciM's 
and  pyiiinasuc  auiusernetit.H,  winch  called  tlie 
aitemi<»ii  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he 
Bad  ri'aehed  the  years  of  manhood,  he  appeared 
in  the  Athenian  armies.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  he  was  commissioned  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  relieve  Amphipolis;  but  the  quick 
march  of  Bra.sidas,  the  Lacedsmonian  i^eneral, 
defeated  Ills  o^>viatiijns;  aiul  TliU'  '-.irs.  un- 
vuccessful  in  hi^  expedition,  was  lianisheil  fmm 
Athens.  This  happened  in  the  eighth  yenr  of 
Ibis  celi!V)rated  war,  and  in  the  place  ot  his 
banishment  the  general  began  to  w  rite  an  im- 

Eanial  history  of  'h"  important  events  which 
ad  happeTH-i!  ;hirin?  his  administration,  and 
•which  still  coiuinued  to  agitate  the  several  .Hates 
of  Greece.  This  famous  history  is  continued 
eoiy  to  the  SIst  year  of  the  war,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  time  till  the  demolition  of 
ihe  walls  of  Athens,  w  ns  described  by  the  pen 
of  Theoporopns  and  Xenophon.  Tbocvdides 
wrote  in  Iho  Attic  dialect,  a.s  possestrd  of  more 
viijour.pnrily, elegance,  and  energy.  Hesparei! 
neither  time  nor  ini»ney  itj  procure  authentic 
Boateriah;  and  the  Athenians,  aa  well  as  their 
enemies,  furnished  him  with  many  valuable 
communications,  which  contributed  to  throw 
great  lichl  on  the  different  transactions  of  the 
war.  His  hislorv  ha«  been  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  last  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  sup- 
posed  lo  have  b<'cn  written  by  Ms  dniiL'li;iM 
The  character  of  this  interesting  hi5aory  is  well 
koowtt,  and  the  noble  emvlation  of  the  writer 
viM  ever  be  admired,  who  shed  tears  when  he 
beard  Herodotus  repeat  his  history  of  the  Per- 
eian  wa  rs  at  the  public  festivals  of  Greece.  The 
hisuirian  of  HalicamasMis  has  been  compared 
with  the  son  of  Olorus,  but  each  has  his  pecu- 
liar excellence.  Sweetness  of  style,  grace,  and 
ei^cance  of  exprcsaioa,  may  b«  allied  tbe  char- 
teterislics  of  the  formf>r;  while  Thncydides 
stands  iincqiialled  fortlu'  fire  of  bis  descripiions. 
the  conciseness,  and,  at  the  .same  time,  the  strong 
and  energetic  matter  of  his  narratives.  His  re- 
latii^n^  are  authentic,  as  he  himsf-lf  was  inter- 
ested in  ih*  events  he  mentions-,  his  impartiality 
In  indabitable,  aa  he  nowhere  betraiw  the  least 
resentment  against  his  count n>'men,  and  the 
Ihctions  partisans  of  Cleon,  who  had  bnnish«>d 
him  from  Athene.  Manv  have  blamed  the  hi- 
toriaa  lor  the  injodicioos  disiribulion  of  his  sub- 
|ecr,  ead  whDe,  fbr  the  sake  of  aeeerarv.  the 

whole  IS  divided  inl^  snmmfrs  and  WTnipr^-  the 
thread  of  the  history  is  mierrupted,  the  scene 
eoatiaaaltf  shifted ;'  and  the  feeder,  imable  to 

fannie  events  to  the  end,  is  tmnsported  from 
'envia  to  Peloponnesus,  or  from  the  walhi  of 
^jncnie  to  the  eotH  efCwejft.  The  ani- 


mated harangues  of  Thucydides  nave  oeen  uni- 
versally admired ;  he  found  a  model  in  Uerodo* 
tus,  but  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original ;  and 
succeeding  historians  have  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, a  peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  iiitro* 
docce  a  general  addressing  himself  to  the  pe^ 
sions  and  feelings  of  his  armies.  The  hisiorj 
of  Thucydid&s  was  so  admired,  that  Demos- 
thenes, to  perfect  himself  as  an  i»rator,  tran- 
scribed it  eight  different  times,  and  read  it 
with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost  repeat 
it  hv  lieart.  Thucydides  died  at  Athens,  where 
he  had  been  recalled  from  bis  exile,  in  his  80tk 
year,  391  years  before  Christ.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Thucydides  are  those  of  Duker,  fol. 
Amst.  1731 ;  of  Gla-sgow,  12mo.  8  vols.  1759: 
of  Hudson,  fol.  Oxon.  1696^  and  the  Bvo.  of 
Bipont.  !7H^  Cic.  de  Oral  dc  —rhod.  12  — 
Dionyy  Uni.  dc  7Tiuc.— .Elian.  V.  H.  12,  c.  50. 

— Quintil.  II.  A  son  of  Milesias,  in  the  age 

of  Pericles.  He  was  banished  for  bis  oppoa»> 
tion  to  the  measures  of  Pericles,  Ac. 

TiiYKsTKs,  a  son  ofPelops  and  Hippodamia, 
and  grandson  of  Tantalos,  offered  violence  to 
iBrope,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atrens,  bectttiae 
he  refused  to  take  him  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne  of  Argus.  This  was  no  sooner  known 
than  Atreus  divorced  iErope,  and  banished 
Thyestes  fr' m  his  kingdom ;  but  soon  after,  the 
more  effectuuiiy  to  punish  his  infidelity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  re- 
called him  to  Argos.  Thyestes  was  received  by 
his  brother  at  an  elegant  entertainment,  but  he 
was  stM.)n  informed  iliai  be  liai^  !'oi-n  I'l-riling 
upon  tbe  fle^b  of  one  of  hb  own  children.  Th» 
Atrenatoolr  care  to  communicate  to  him  hf 
.showing  him  the  remains  of  his  son's  body. 
This  action  appeared  so  bi*  rbarons,  that,  accord  - 
ing  to  theanaent  mylhologists,  the  sun  changed 
his  nsnal  course  not  to  be  spectator  of  st)  bloody 
a  scene.  Thyestes  escaped  from  his  brother, 
and  fled  to  Epirus.  Some  time  afler,  he  met 
his  daughter  Felopeia  in  a  grove  sacred  to  Mi> 
nervR,  and  he  cd&red  her  violenee  without 
\ii M\vin<:  who  she  was.  This  incest,  however, 
according  to  some,  was  inieniionally  committed 
by  the  father,  as  be  had  been  told  by  an  oracle 
that  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Afreus 
would  be  avenged  by  a  son  bom  from  himself 
and  Pehipela.  The  daughter,  pregnant  bj  her 
father,  was  seen  by  her  uncle  Atreus  and  mar- 
ried, and  some  time  after  she  brought  into  the 
worid  a  son,  whom  she  exposed  in  the  woods. 
The  life  of  tbe  child  was  preserved  by  foaiaj 
he  was  called  .£gysihos,  and  preaented  io  hfa 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  Atrens. 
When  grown  to  years  of  maturuyj  the  mother 
gave  her  son  iEgysthos  a  sword,  which  shehndi 
tnWen  from  her  unknown  ravisher  in  the  trrove 
of  Minerra,  with  hopes  of  discovering  who  he 
was.  Meantime  Atreus,  intent  to  punish  hie 
brother,  sent  A  gamemnon  and  Menelans  to  pnr- 
s?>^  htm.  and  when  st  1««  they  found  him,  he 
(irn^T^ed  to  Ar^ns,  nnd  thrown  into  n  rliise 

prison.  iEgvsthus  was  sent  to  murder  Thres*- 
fe^ ,  hot  the  wither  iveeHeeled  th^  •woi'd  wMeh 

wns  raised  to  slab  him,  and  a  fpwqnpsTTnn-c  ron 
vinced  him  that  his  a-sitassin  was  his  own  son. 
Pelopeia  was  present  at  this  discovery,  and 
wh<«n  she  found  that  she  ha<l  coromiifd  tn^'esi 
with  her  father,  she  aslced  jEgystbus  to  let  her 
enmine  the  eword,  and  iimnwHiirty  ylnni 
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It  mio  her  own  breast.  .Epysthus  rushed  from 
Ui<>  prLsoti  to  Atreus,  wiih  ihe  bloody  weapon^ 
and  ruurdered  him  near  an  altar,  as  he  wished 
loolfer  thanlt-*  to  the  |^o^ls  on  ihe  supposed  death 
of  Thyeiies.  At  ihe  deaih  of  Aireus,  I  hyesies 
wm  placed  on  his broilier's  throne  by  jEgy>>ums, 
fram  which  he  was  soon  after  dnvea  by 
Afamemnon  and  Menelatis.  He  retired  (torn 
Art?os,  and  was  banished  into  the  islanil  <>t' 
^yiuera  by  Agamemaon,  where  he  died.  Apoi- 

SLC.—Ocid.  in  lb.  3^9.—LMum,  1,  w.bU^  I  7, 
V.  451. — Sci.r.c.  in  Thyest. 

Thym(£te8,  1.  a  king  of  AtheoN.  sun  of 
Oxinihiu,tbelast  of  (hedescendants  of  Theieiis 
wlio  reigned  at  Athena.  He  was  depoaed  be- 
cause he  refused  lo  accept  a  challenj^e  m-ih  by 
XaaUius,  kioj{  uf  Bocotia,  and  was  i>uccceded 
hy  a  Me&wnian,  B.  C.  1128,  who  repaired  the 
h()noiir  cif  Athens  hv  fi<jhtiiig  the  B'i'olian  kin;;. 

I-'aiis.  -2,  c.  18.  il.  A  TroiaQ  priuce,  wIiom; 

wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  It  was  to  revenge  the  king's  cruelty 
that  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  bring  the 
wujJen  horse  wiilun  their  city.  He  was  .Mjn  o( 
Louinedon,  according  to  some.  Virg.  JBit,  2, 
V.  3*2.— Oie^vx  Cret.  4,  c.  4. 

'I  inf.Hiirs,  I.  (Claudius  Drusus  Nero,)  a  Ro- 
loau  euiperor  after  the  death  of  Au;,'usui.s,  de- 
scended from  Ihe family  of  the  Ciaudii.  In  his 
earlv  years  he  commanded  popularity  by  enier- 
*;iinii)^'  the  populace  with  magnificent  .shows 
rui  ri:,'uts  '»'"  ."-'adialors.  and  he  gained  soiix- 
a^'plause  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pro- 
nounced overhb  fkther,  though  only  nine  years 
old.  His  first  appearance  in  the  R  )inan  nimie.s 
was  under  Aui,'iisins,  in  the  war  asjainst  the 
Cantabri,  and  auerwanis.  in  the  capacity  of 
Kenera!,  ho  oUained  victories  in  dififerent  parts 
of  th^*  c  11  [lire,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  iri- 
ump!i.  Yi't,  in  the  tni'Kt  of  his  glory,  Tibf  rius 
fell  ui.der  the  displeasure  of  Augusiu^  and  re- 
tired fo  Rhodes,  where  he  cootinued  for  seven 
years  a.s  an  exile,  till  by  the  influt^nre  of  his 
mother  Livia  with  the  emperor,  he  was  recalled. 
His  retam  to  Rome  was  the  most  glorioas;  he 
had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  seem- 
ed lodividn  Ihe  sovereign  pwer  with  Augustus. 
At  the  death  of  the  celebrated  emperor,  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  been  adootel,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government;  and  wnile  with  di'«imulation 
and  aflecicd  modesty  he  wished  to  decline  the 
dangerous  office,  he  found  lime  to  trj  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  and  to  make  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Romnns  believe  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  from  his  own  choice,  but 
by  the  recommendation  of  AugtLstus  and  the 
niKent  entreaties  of  die  Roman  aenale.  The 
beirinning  nf  his  reign  seemed  to  promise  tran- 
qnillitj^  to  the  world :  Tiberius  was  a  watchful 
guardian  of  the  pnblie  pcaee,  he  was  the  flriend 
of  justice,  and  never  assumed  the  sounding 
titles  which  must  disgust  a  free  nation ;  but  he 
wa.s  satisfied  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  the 
ma-ster  of  his  slaves,  the  {general  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  fhlher  of  tiie  efttwns  of  BmiM.  That 
seeming  moderation,  however,  which  was  but 
the  (Vnit  of  the  deepest  policy,  soon  disappeared, 
nnd  Tiberias  was  viewed  in  his  real  character. 
Hi<!  ingratitude  to  his  mother  Livia,  to  whose 
•Ungues  he  was  indebted  for  the  purple,  his 


cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  tyrannical 
oppression  and  murder  of  many  noble  senaiora 
rendered  him  odious  to  <(he  people,  and  «im- 

peeled  even  by  his  most  inliiuate  favourites 
The  armies  mutinied  in  Pannoma  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  tumults  were  silenced  by  the 
prudence  of  the  generals  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
officers,  and  the  factious  demagogues  were 
abandoned  to  punishment.    Thi»  ac:ed  as  a 
check  upon  Tioerius  in  Rome ;  he  knew  from 
thenee,  as  his  snceesHon  experienced,  that  h» 
power  was  precarious,  and  his  very  exLstencc 
I  in  perpetual  danger.    He  conuuued,  as  he  had 
{  begun,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  sen- 
'  ate ;  all  libels  agam.<«l  him  he  disregarded*  aiid 
observed,  that  in  a  free  city  the  thoughts  and 
the  tongue  of  every  man  siiould  be  tree.  The 
taj(es  were  gradually  lessened,  and  luxury  ro- 
strained  bjr  the  salutary  regulations,  as  well  as 
by  the  prevnilinx  example  and  fru^'ality  of  the 
emperor.    While  Rome  exhibited  a  .seeue  t.f 
i  peace  ami  public  tranquillity,  the  barbanatis 
j  a-ere  severally  <lefeaied  on  the  borders  of  the 
I  empire,  and  Tiberius  gained  new  honours  by 
!  the  activity  and  valour  of  Germanicus  am!  lu.s 
j  other  faithful  lieutenants.  Yel  the  inumpb>  oi 
j  Germanicus  were  beheld  with  jealonsj'.  Tihe> 
rins  dreaded  his  power,  he  was  envious  of  his 
,  popularity,  and  the  death  of  that  celcbraied 
I  general  m  Antioch  was,  as  some  suppose,  ac- 
t  celemted  by  poison  and  the  secret  resentment 
!  of  the  emperor.   Not  only  his  relations  and 
.  friends,  but  the  great  and  r'pul'"i:i  were  sacri- 
ficed to  ills  ambition,  cruelty,  and  avarice  \  and 
there  was  scarce  in  Rome  one  single  family 
that  did  not  reproach  Tiberius  for  th--  h»<i>  <if  a 
brother,  a  father,  or  a  husband.    He  af  1a<i 
retired  to  the  island  of  Capre.T.  on  ihf  r       .  i 
Campania,  where  he  buried  himself  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasures.   The  care  of  the  empire  was  :a- 
trusted  to  favmiriie.s,  among  whom  Sej.Tnas  f  r 
a  while  shone  with  uncommon  splendour.  In 
his  solitary  retreat  the  emperor  proposed  re- 
wards to  such  a.^  invented  new  pleasure*,  o- 
conld  produce  fresh  luxuries.   He  forgot  ha 
age  as  well  as  hfe  dignity,  and  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  tmnatural  vices  and  enor-  * 
mous  indulgences  which  can  draw  a  blusb, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  the  m'isi  debauched 
and  abandoned.  While  the  emperor  waa  io*i 
to  himself  and  the  world,  the  vrovinces  went 
harassed  on  every  side  hy  ine  barbarians, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  insulted  hv  those 
eBemicswhora  hitherto  he  had  seen  fall  pros- 
trate at  his  feel  with  every  mark  of  submis- 
sive adulation.     At  last,  grown   weak  nnd 
helpless  through  infirmities,  he  thought  of  hi< 
approaching  diascdntioD  i  and  as  he  well  kn^w 
that  Rome  tooM  not  erlat  without  a  h^, 
he  nominated  a.s  his  snrces<;or  Caius  Cali- 
gula.  Many  might  inquire  why  a  youth  ns- 
turally  so  vicious  and  abaadohed  as  Caini 
was  chosen  to  be  the  master  of  an  extensive 
empire  ;  but  Tiberius  wished  his  own  cniellie* 
to  he  forgotten  in  the  barlmrilics  which  mi^ht 
be  displaved  in  the  reign  of  bis  sneeeasor,  whose 
natural  propenshieslie  had  well  defined,  in  sav. 
ing  of  Caligula,  that  he  bred  a  serpent  for  the 
Roman  people,  and  a  Phaeton  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire.  Ti)>erins  <\  ied  at  Misenum,  the  lfidl«C 
March,  A.  D.  Ti.  in  the  78th  y^ar  of  hisafi^ 
afler  a  reign  of  23  years,  6  months,  and  9S  dsfat 
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.^tligala  was  accused  of  havJMf  IwHtied  hit 

eud  by  suffocating  him.  The  joy  was  universal 
when  his  death  was  known ;  and  the  people  ot 
RoOQC,  in  the  midsi  of  sorrow,  had  a  moment 
to  rejuice,  heedless  of  the  calamities  which 
awaiied  iMm  in  the  sneeeeding  reigns.  The 
body  of  Tiberius  w  as  ct  nvcved  to  Romp,  nmi 
burnt  with  great  solemDiiy.  A  funeral  oraiion 
was  pronounced  by  Caligula,  who  seemed  to 
forget  his  benefactor  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
praises  of  Augustus,  Germanic  us,  and  his  own. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  has  been  cxammed 
With  particular  attentioa  by  historians,  aiid  his 
rH?ii  is  the  subject  of  the  idom jperfeettuid  efe- 
!^.-iatof  all  the  compositions  of  Tacitus.  When 
«  private  man,Tiberius  was  universally  esteem- 
ed; when  he  had  no  «ii|wrior,  he  was  proud, 
arrn'^ant,  jiTili<ii-<,  and  reventjelul.  If  he  found 
iu>  iJiiluary  imc rations  conducted  by  a  warlike 
t'enemi,  he  affected  moderation  and  virtue ;  bat 
witen  he  goi  rid  of  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
flivoiirite,  he  was  tyrannical  and  dissolute.  If, 
as  some  observed,  he  had  Jived  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  he  might  have  been  as 
cunspicoous 'as  his  great  ancestors;  hot  the 
s  i-.T.Mjrn  power  lodged  in  his  hand  rendered 
i<:ui  vtcious  and  oppressive.  Yet,  though  he 
tT.coursgeil  infurmersand  favoured  flattery,  he 
Mn^Uied  at  the  mean  servilities  of  the  senate, 
(ind  dertdml  the  odnbtion  of  his  courfiers,  who 
npproaclird  him,  he  said,  as  if  they  approached 
a  savage  elephant.  He  was  a  patron  ol  learning, 
he  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  speaker,  ana 
i?ei!icated  some  part  of  his  lime  to  study.  He 
wi£«e  a  lyric  poem,  entitled,  A  Complaint  on 
the  Death  of  LiidasCiesar,asa]so  some  Greek 
pieces,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  favourite 
nmhors.  He  avoided  nl!  jmpn)per  expressions, 
.11  il  ail  foreign  w  ^-^ds  he  totally  wished  to 
banish  from  the  Latin  tongue.  As iostaaceR  of 
lii^  hnmanitjr,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  was 
uiicommonlv  liberal  to  the  people  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. wh'j:«e  habitations  bad  been  destroyed  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  A.  D.  17.  One  of  hiy 
offif-ers  wished  him  to  increase  the  faxes,  AV-. 
w»i>!  Tiberius,  a  ^ood  shepherd  must  shcar^  noi 
flny  hisshefn.  The  senators  wished  to  call  the 
month  of  November,  in  which  he  was  bom,  by 
hi«  name,  in  fniiatitiB  of  J.  Onsar  and  Angns- 
:iis.  in  Thf  months  of  July  and  August;  but  fliis 
h#»  reftise<i.  saymg,  Whal  will  you  do,  conseript 
ftffhfrf,  if  1/am       thirteen  CoMirs?   Like  the 

of  the  emperors,  he  received  divine  hon- 
>Mr<i  nfler  death,  and  even  dtirinp  his  life.  It 
»ns  ^n'fu  wittily  ob>t  r\  ( '1  bv  Seneca,  that  he 
lover  was  intoxicated  but  once  all  bis  Ufe,  for 
re  coniinned  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication 
from  the  limit  he  pave  himself  to  drinking  till 
the  l.isJ  moment  of  his  life.  Suft/m.invilA,  Ac. 
—  Tbrif  Aim.  G.  fic.—IH/m.  Caa^>  II.  A 
friend  of  Julius  Carsar,  whom  ho  accompanied 
in  the  war  of  Alexandria.  Tiberius  forgot 
thf  I'avrmrs  he  had  received  from  his  friend; 

when  he  was  assassinated,  be  wished  all 
hin  murderera  to  be  publicly  rewarted/—— 

III.  Otic  of  the  Gracchi.    Vid  Criirckus:.  

IV.  Sempronins,  a  son  of  Drusus  find  Li- 
via,  the  aister  of  Gerroanicns,  pat  to  deafh 

bv  Csligtila.  V.  A  son  of  Brtitns,  put  to 

death  bv  his  father  because  he  had  conspired 
with  other  voun^  nobl' m^^n  to  restore  Tar- 
qimi  to  his  ibruee.— — V i.  A  Thraeiaii,  made 
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pire. 

TiBVLLCs,  Anlus  Albius,  is  the  earliest  ant 
most  adnurfd  ot  the  Roman  elegiac  poets 
His  bmb  may  be  coaiectared  to  have  oocorm* 
between  the  years  696  and  700.  It  has  after 

betn  remarked,  that  few  of  the  threat  I..afin 
poet-"^,  orators,  or  historians,  were  bom  ai  liuiue, 
and  that,  if  the  capital  had  alwajn  conhned 
the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  fami> 
lies  within  the  walls,  ber  name  would  have 
been  deprived  of  .some  of  its  noblest  omament.s« 
Tibttllus,  however,  is  ooe  of  the  exeqaiooa,  is 
his  birth,  in  whatever  year  it  may  have  hMp- 

Bned,  unquestionably  look  place  in  th<!  capital, 
e  was  descended  of  an  equestrian  laniily,  of 
consiiiendde  wealth  and  posscasions,  though 
little  known  or  Utentioned  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  i^is  father  had  been  engaged  vii  the 
side  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  soon 
after  .Cesar  bad  finally  triuoipbed  over  lha 
liherties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  bbt  without  any 
sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullus  himself  was 
present  al  Philinpt  along  with  his  friend  Me»> 
sala,  in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  He 
retired  in  early  life  to  hi.s  paternal  villi  near 
Pedum,  ^no*  Zagarola,,  a  town  jn  the  ancicui 
Latian  territory,  and  only  a  few  miles  di&iant 
from  Prseneste.  In  his  youth  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  affluence  and  fortune,  but  the  ample 
pairimon\  wliii  h  he  inht  riir  1  from  his  ances- 
tors, was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions  ol 
land  made  to  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirit. 
Dacier  and  other  French  critics  have  allegei', 
that  be  was  ruined  by  bis  own  dissijiatiou  aud 
extravagance,  which  has  been  denied  by  Viil- 
pius  and  Bronkhasius,  the  learned  editors  and 
commentators  of  Tibullus,  with  iheMme  eager- 
ness as  if  their  own  fame  aii  l  iVrumc  had  de- 
pended on  the  question.  The  partition  of  the 
lancfci  in  Italy  was  probabhr  the  chief  cause  of 
his  ini^ir-r^'^e  ;  but  we  ihinK  it  not  unlikely,  ihnt 
hi.s  own  extravagance  may  have  coniributetl  to 
his  early  difficulties.  He  utters  his  com]4aiDts 
of  the  venality  of  his  mistresses  and  favouriiern 
in  terms  which  rfiow  that  he  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  rapacity  Ncvcrthtlcs^,  he 
expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
every  thing  to  gratify  ihei  r  cupidity,  h  seems 
probable,  that  no  part  of  ib*?  l  ir-d,  of  which  Ti- 
bullus had  been  deprived,  was  restored  to  him, 
as  we  find  not  in  his  elegies  a  single  expression 
of  gratitude  orcnmpliment,  from  which  it  might 
be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had  atoned  to  him 
for  the  wrongs  of  Octavins.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, \\ax  he  was  not  tediKed  to  extreme  waau 
Tibnllos  himself  eomplaiin  indeed  of  poverrr. 
but  ilif  p.;i\-t-rfv  nf  the  L.atin  poet.'  pretty  well 
defined  byBroukhusius,  "Fortunarne<liocris  r  ui 
nihil  deest,"  and  nearly  the  same  notion  of  u  is 
commnnir^trd  to  nsbyTibullos  in  his  first  elc 
gy.  It  might  even  be  mferred  from  a  di.>itich  m 
a  suWqnent  elegy,  that  his  chief  naiemal  ^eal 
had  been  preserved  to  himj  and  Horace,  in  a 
complimenlanr  epi^sile,  written  long  after  the 
r  nri  i'ion  of  the  Inr.i';.  -^ays,  thai  the  had 
bestowed  cm  him  weaUh,  and  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing It.  Hh  fHendaliip  for  Messala,  and  per- 
haps  some  hope  of  improving  his  mo<!erafc  and 
diminished  fontroe,  induced  him  to  attend  iha 
celebrated  commander  in  various  military  ex 
pedilinis.  It  wimld  appear  thtt  be  had  acoMB 
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Buued  him  in  not  less  than  three.  Measala,  i 
twing  inimsted  by  the  emperor  with  an  eztcm- 
ordinary  oommand  in  the  East,  rcqooted  Ti- 

b'tUus  to  accompany  him,  and  to  this  proposal 
oar  poet,  though  ii  wouid  appear  with  some  re- 
luetanee,  at  tength  eaastnied.    He  had  not, 

however,  been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suf- 
ftred  so  t>evercly,  thai  he  wa^  obliged  to  be  put 
ruahfiraat  an  island,  which  Tibullus  names  by 
us  poetical  appellation  of  Phxacia,  but  which 

iras  then  commonly  called  Corey  ra,  (now  Cor- 
fu.) He  recoverexi  from  this  dangerous  sick- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  he  was  ihle  to  renew  his 
▼oyage,  he  joined  BieMala,  and  travdied  with 
him  through  Syria,  Citicia,  and  Egypt.  Hav- 
iug  returned  to  Italy,  he  again  reiireU  to  his 
farm  at  Pedma^  where,  though  he  occasioDally 
visited  the  capital,  he  chiefly  resided  during  the 
rentaindcr  of  his  life.  Tibuilus  was  endued 
with  elegant  manners,  and  a  handsome  person, 
which  often  proeoied  him  the  Jove,  though  they 
eoold  not  always  aaeate  the  eoiMiancy,  of  the 
fair.  With  Delia,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  successful,  but  she  forsook  him  for  a 
bnabaBdor  fttteee  favoured  lorer;  and  his  for- 
tune does  not  appf:ir  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  for  him  the  ^i.K>d  graces  ut  the  rapacious 
Nemesis.  While  be  thus  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty,  he  tt  the  same  time  drew  closer  his 
comiestion  with  the  mo^t  learned  and  polite  of 
his  countrymen ,  as  Valgius,  Macer,  and  H  ir- 
aoe.  TibuUus'  enjoyment  of  this  sort  of  life 
was  eoQsiderably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever 
since  the  illness  with  which  he  was  aiiacked  at 
Ckirannt.  His  existence  was  protracted  till  734, 
and  nis  death,  which  happened  in  that  yea  r, 
was  deplored  by  Ovid  in  a  long  elegiac  poem. 
The  events  and  circumstances  of  the  lift-  of  Ti- 
buUus have  cxercved  a  remarkable  influence 
00  his  wiiitogB.  Thoae  oecarteneea  to  which 
he  wascsposed  tended  to  pive  a  peculiar  (urn 
to  his  tbooghL-^,  and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his 
Ingoage.  He  fell  on  theevil  days  of  bis  coun- 
try, 'i'hc  Roman  fair  of  the  hiijhesl  rank  had 
necome  alike  licentious  and  %'cnal;  and  the 
property  of  those  ancient  possessors  of  the 
iialian  soil,  who  had  adherea  to  the  republican 
fwrtv,  waa  divided  by  immineifded  usurpers 
.T lion;;  their  rapacious  s  ildicrA'.  Unhappy  in 
lore,  and  less  prosperous  in  fortune,  thati  in 
e-irly  ymA  he  hM  rea<«on  to  antieipate,  nil 
that  he  utters  on  these  topics  js  stamped  with 
«  ich  reality,  that  no  reader  can  suspect  for  a 
moment,  either  that  his  complaints  were  bor- 
rowed firom  Greek  sonrces,  or  were  the  mere 
rreaiiotiK  of  Ihncy.  His  inability  to  procure 
either  the  advaiAtaj^es  of  fortune  or  deliehts  of 
c  mtcntment,  is  the  source  of  constant  struggle 
and  disappointment.  Henee  the  irritability, 
melancholy,  and  changeablenes.s  of  his  temper. 
Such  circumstances  in  the  life,  and  such  fea- 

iires  ii  the  character,  of  Tibnl  I  us,  will,  we 
think,  be  found  explanatorv  and  illustrative  of 
much  which  we  find  in  his  elegies.  These 
cl("',':('s  have  liei'u  divided  by  German  writers 
inic  £retic,  Rural,  DevoUotuU^  and  Prntegyri- 
flsl.  The  eoniiMwitions  evidently  most  adapted 
to  the  cenins  of  Tihullns,  are  poems  not  merelv 
written  in  eleeriac  verse,  but  which  answer  to 
mir  understanding  of  the  word  El^ev,  in  the  i 
«Maot  aiid  aeaiiiiic«R.  Thetone  ofcoomkitntl 
OS 


best  accords  with  his  souL   Like  the  ni^htm 
fale,hi$mo8t  monmfui noiea »ra Jya awe—i^ 
and  mdaacholy  feelings  ««  Ihmt  whkk  be 

expresses  most  frequently,  as  well  as  with  meal 
truth  and  beauty.  His  first  conpoauiuQ  was 
to  celebnle  the  virtues  of  hia  lUoid  licaaak, 

but  his  more  favourite  study  was  writing  love 
verses  in  praise  of  his  mwresses  Delia  and 
Plautia,  of  Nemesis  and  Mevra ;  and  in  these 
elegant  effusions  he  showed  hunself  the  moait 
correct  of  the  Roman  poets.  As  he  had  e<- 
pousod  the  cause  of  Bruius,  he  lost  his  jhjsmt-" 
sioos  when  tJie  aoldiers  of  the  triumvirate  were 
rewarded  with  lands ;  but  he  might  have  re- 
covered them  if  he  had  condescend etl,  like  Vir- 
gil, to  make  his  court  to  Augustus.  Four  buoks 
of  elegies  are  the  only  tOUUMiag  pieces  of  his  * 
composition.  They  are  uncommonly  eleguit 
and  beautiful,  and  possessed  with  so  much 
grace  and  purity  of  sentiment,  that  the    n:er  is 

deservedly  xanked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 
TibnIlDS  was  {atinaie  with  die  Uteruy  mm  of 

his  ape,  and  he  for  .some  lime  had  a  poeficai 
contest  with  Horace,  in  gaining  the  favours 
an  admired  courtesan.  Ovid  has  wriuen  a 
beautiful  elcgv  on  the  death  of  his  friend.  The 
poems  of  TibuUus  are  generally  publi.shed 
with  those  of  Pn^rtios  and  Catullus,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are,  thai  of  Vnlpius^  Pecavii, 
1737, 1749, 17S6 ;  that  of  Barbon,  ISbm.  Paris, 
17S1;  and  that  by  Heyne,  8va  LiP'^  IT^B. 
Ovid.  3,  iija.  el.  9,  Tritt.  %  v.  447.— 1, 
«pi4,i.  1,  ad.  33,  V.  I^QiwW.  10,  c  I. 

TicInA,  a  Roman  poet  a  few  years  before  tSe 
age  of  Cicero,  who  wrote  epigrams,  and  praised 
his  mistress  Metella  under  the  iiciiiioaB  nne 
of  Perilla.    Ovid.  TrisL.  2,  v.  433, 

TiGKLUNas,  a  Roman  celebrated  for  his  in- 
trigues and  perfidy  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He 
was  ^ipointed  judge  at  the  trial  of  the  coos^ir* 
atom  who  Ind  lengued  afi^itofltNeris  fiirwhs^ 
he  was  liberally  rewarded  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. He  aflerwanis  betrayed  the  emperor, 
and  was  ordered  to  destrov  himstll",  68  A.  D. 
Tacil.  Hist.  1,  c.  l^.—PhU.—Jur.  1. 

TiORA.vEs,  I.  a  king  of  Armenia,  who  msde 
himself  roaster  of  Assyria  and  Cappndijcia. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mitb- 
ridates,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  faiber-To4aw, 
he  declared  war  against  the  Romans.  He  div 
spised  these  distant  enemies,  and  even  onierH 
the  head  of  the  messenger  to  be  cut  off  wl<.< 
first  told  him  that  the  Roman  general  wa*  bold 
ly  advancing  towards  his  capital.  His  prid* 
however,  was  soon  abated,  and  though  he  or 
dered  the  Roman  consul  Locnllos  to  be  hroogk 
alive  into  his  presence,  he  fled  with  precipitarioa 
from  his  capital,  and  was  soon  afler  defeale-? 
near  mount  Taurus.  This  totally  disbeanenei. 
him,  he  ivAised  to  reeeive  Mithridates  into  h<> 
palace,  and  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  H  « 
mean  submission  to  Porapey,  the  siicceasor  of 
Lncnllns  in  Asia,  and  a  brtbe  <if  SOjOOO  talents 
insured  him  on  hi.«?  throne,  and  he  rereived  a 
garrison  in  his  capital,  and  continued  at  p«iee 
with  the  Romans.  His  second  s<m  of  the  same 
name  revolted  against  him,  and  attempted  to 
dethrone  Mm  with  the  aashwnee  of  the  Idmr  ef 

Pnrrhia.  \x-hose  daughter  h''  hnd  married.  Thi* 
di<l  nfit  succeed,  and  the  son  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  bv  whom  he  was  pmin  poss<«aiuio- 

Sophene,  while  the  ftther  rananicd  inifi  en 
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tfw  dime  of  Annciiii.  Th9  son  wm  after- 
wards sent  in  chains  lo  Rome  for  hi«i  insolence 
to  Pompey.  Cic.  pro  ^^an. —  Vat.  Max.  5,  c. 
S.—PaUtc.  2,  c.  Xi  an<t  31  —Juain.  40,  c.  1 

And  i.—Plut.  in  Luc.  Pomp.  &c.  II.  A  king 

of  Armenia  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  He  was 
put  to  death.  Tacit.  G,  Ann.  c.  40.— III.  One 
of  the  royal  familjr  of  the  C«ppodoci«i»,ctu«ea 
t^^  Tiberias  to  aaeend  the  thrane  of  Afmeaia. 

TiM^,  the  wife  of  Agis,  kir?  of  Sparta, 
was  debauched  by  Alcibiades,  by  whom  she  bad 
a  son.  This  child  was  rejected  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  thoi]:;h  Apis  on  his  death- 
bed, declared  him  to  bo  legitimate.  PM.in  Ag. 

TiMiEL-B,  1  1  !  :  iend  of  Alexander,  who  cnme 
to  his  assistance  when  be  vw  alone  eanoiutded 
bf  the  Oxydnien.  He  wes  trilteil  tai  Ae  en- 

counter.    Curt.  9,  c.  5.  II.  An  historian  of 

Sicily,  who  flourished  about  %2  B.  O.  and  died 
In  the  96th  jrear  of  bis  age.  His  fat  her*:*  n  ame 
wa.s  Andromachus.  wtls  bnni^hfd  from 
Sicily  by  Agathocles.  His  gencnil  tusiory  of 
Siriiy,  ntid  that  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  anthorifr  was  great, 
except  when  he  treated  of  Agathoereii.  AH  his 
f^.iiiiixi^itions  are  lost.    Plut.  in.  Sic. — Ctc.  de 

Oral. —  f>iod.  5. — C.  A>p  III.  A  writer  who 

published  some  treatises  concerning  ancient 

philosophers.    Dioa.  in  Emp.  IV.  A  Pv- 

t»ia;;orean  philosopher,  bom  at  Locriit.  He 

lowed  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the 
meteimmrchosis,  but  in  some  parts  of  hi.t  sv«)- 
tem  of  the  world  he  differed  from  him.  He 
wrou-  n  treniise  on  the  nature  nnd  the  soul  ol 
the  world,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  still  extant. 
Plaltf  rn  Tim.^Fhit. 

TiMAriHRAs,  an  Athenian,  capitally  pnni««}ied 
Tor  pHying  homage  to  Danus,  according  to  the 
Persian  roaiuer  of  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
when  be  was  sent  to  Perria  as  ambassador. 
Vaf  .Vrtr.  6,  c.  3.—Suidas. 

Tm>ntiikj»,  ;i  -o  inier  of  Sicyon,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Qreat. 
In  biy  celebrated  painting  of  tpbigenia  going  to 
U.'  immolntcH,  he  represented  all  the  nftendants 
ox'crwhelmed  with  grief ;  but  bis  superior 
1,'eniu.s,  by  covering  the  face  of  Agamemnon, 
left  lo  the  conception  of  the  imnirinntinn  thedeep 
borrows  of  tlie  father.  He  obtained  n  prize,  for 
w  hi  fi  the  celebrated  Parrhasius  \va<>  a  coraper- 
itor.  This  was  in  painting  an  Ajax  with  all 
the  fvn  which  hfs  dfsatmointments  eonM 
s'iiin  when  deprired  of  the  arms  of  Achillea. 
r»v  ,u  OTai.—  Val.  Max.  8,  c.  U  —.'Elian.  V. 
n.  !).  c.  II. 

TiMARcnrs.  T,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
intimate  with  Lamprocles,  the  disciple  of  So- 
crates.  Dio^.  II.  A  rhetorician,  who  hung 

himself  when  aecnsed  tA  lieentiaiMness  by 
jEschines.— — nr.  An  officer  in  JBtolia,  who 
bum;  his  ships  to  prereni  the  flii'lit  of  his  com- 
panions, and  lo  insure  himself  the  victory. 
Polv/rn.  5. 

TiMA'mTTrr^,  a  prince  of  Lipara,  who  obliged 
.1  nnm^or  of  pirates  lo  spa  re  some  Romans,  who 
were  .ing  to  make  an  offering  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  The  Roman  senate 
•ewjtrded  hira  Tcrv  liberallr,  and  !37  years 
aPer.  when  the  Cfarthaeininns  were  dispos- 
*e^e«l  of  Lipari,  the  same  generosity  was  nobly 
extended  to  bis  deaeendanta  in  the  idanii. 
OM.  I4.<— Mat  Ml  Ceai. 


TniasaK».ni 

to  build  Abdera  He  •wa?;  prevrn!rd  by  the 
ThraciaiM,  but  honoured  as  a  hero  at  Atdera. 
HerotM.  I,  e.  168. 

TiMocLEA,  a  Theban  lady,  sister  to  Theage- 
nes,  who  was  killed  aiCheroBKa.  One  of  Alex- 
ander's soldiers  offered  ht  r  violence,  after  which 
she  led  her  ravisher  to  a  well,  and  while  he  be- 
iiercd  that  inuneaae  ireaavres  were  concealed^ 
there,  Timoclea  threw  him  into  it  Akxan  !er 
commended  her  Tirtne,  and  lorbade  biii  tMxIdiers 
to  hart  the  Tbebm  fhBMlaa.  Hnf.  its  4lee; 

Tim5clcs,  was  one  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
new  comedy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
i>emo^thenes,  whom  he  attacks  in  a  fragment 
of  the  'HfMc,  for  a  disinciinaiion  lo  peaces 
and  in  another,  the  A4A*(,  be  Meoiaa  kim  or 

FF^rcivinrr  h^jtx^s  from  BaJ^ld^  the lUlftilhM 
treasurer  of  Alexander. 

TtMOcnlm,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  «i> 
common  austerify. — -11.  A  Svrn  nsan,  who 
married  Arete  when  Diao  had  been  baiUsbed 
into  Greece,  by  Dionyaiw.  He  oonmandeil 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant. 

TiMOORKOH,  a  oomie  poet  of  Rhodes,  who 
obtained  poetical,  as  well  ;!'^  rymnastic  prizes 
at  Olympia.  He  lived  about  47(J  years  before 
Christ,  (flaiii^iahed  for  his  voracity,  and  also 
for  his  resentmenf  nrrtinst  Smimndes  and  The* 
roistocles.  The  foiluwiog  epuaph  was  written 
on  hiagmve^ 

J^fuUa  b^tntt  ^  iMilin^aoraM,  aiota  ^ufM 

dicens 

MuUu,  kujaa»  TSm$cnm  JUa^ni. 
TiMoTMir,  a  eelebrated  Ckninthian,  aon  of 

Timodfrnu"  and  Demjiri.ste.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  tyranny,  thai  he  did  not  heuijaie  to 
murder  his  own  brother  Timophanas  when  he 
attempted,  against  bis  representatioas,  to  make 
himself  absolute  in  Corinth.  This  was  viewed 
with  pleasure  by  the  friciii^s  (  T  liberiy ;  but  tfie 
mother  of  Timoieon  conccivcil  the  most  inve;c- 
raie  aversion  for  her  son,  and  for  ever  banished 
him  from  her  sight.  This  proved  painfnl  to 
Tim<»leun ;  a  sealed  melaoclu)ly  dwelt  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  ref\ised  to  accepl  of  any  oneesi  in 
the  state.  When  the  Syracosons,  oppressed 
with  the  tyranny  of  Dionysiusthe  younger,  and 
of  the  Carthneinian>,  had  solicited  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Corinthians,  all  looked  upon  Timo* 
Icon  as  a  proper  ddiverer;  bat  all  applieoiion* 
Would  have  been  disregarded,  if  one  <  r  i  c 
roagLstraies  bad  not  awakened  in  him  the  sen>e 
of  natural  libeitf.  Timoieon,  says  he,  if  you 
acrrpl  of  the  ctrnmAftri  of  this  erpfdiliofi.  inf 
bcliet^  thtit  you  have  kxlUd  a  ttnanl ;  bui  i  f  not, 
ve  cannot  6ut  call  ymi  your  brother's  murderfr. 
This  had  doe  aflsct,  and  Timoieon  sailed  for 
Syraenae  with  Hf»  ships,  aeeompanied  by  nbom 
1000  men.  The  f  iitlin::inians  attempted  to 
oppo«e  him,  but  Timoieon  eluded  th''ir  vi<ri- 
lance.  Iceias,  who  had  the  posses.sion  of  the 
citv.  was  defeated,  anf^  Dinnr^iu*;,  xrho  despair- 
ed of  .success,  gave  himeil  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corinthian  general.  This  success  gained 
Timtrteon  adherents  in  Sicily,  many  citiea, 
which  hitherto  had  looked  upon  him  as  an  im- 
po><tor,  claimed  his  protection,  and  when  h.'  v\a.s 
at  last  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  total  over- 
throw of  Iceias  ana  of  the  Carthaginians,  be 
ffased  the  eitadal  which  had  b>«n  the  aaal  «t 
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lyrani./.  and  erected  on  the  spot  a  commoo 
lidll.  Syraciue  was  alaMwi  destitute  uf  lubab- 
i.aoc(,  and  at  the  aolieitatioa  of  TimoleoD,  a 
C  Jrinlhiaii  colony  was  seal  to  Sicily ;  the  lands 
were  equally  divided  among  the  ciiizeos,  and 
Ibe  boQiMS  were  sold  for  a  thousand  talents, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
•od  depo»iied  in  the  treasury.  When  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered  from  tyranny,  the  conqueror 
extended  lus  btoevolence  to  the  other  states  of 
Bicily,  and  nil  the  petty  tyrants  were  reduced 
and  banished  from  the  island.  A  cixle  of  sal- 
Viary  laws  was  framed  fur  the  Syracusans ; 
and  the  armies  of  Caithage,  which  had  at- 
tempted again  tu  raise  commotions  in  Sicily, 
were  defeated,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-estab- 
lished. The  gratitude  of  the  Sicilians  was 
aliown  eveij  where  to  their  deliverer.  Timo- 
leon  was  receired  with  repeated  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  ilurjp;h  a  private  man, 
uncoimected  with  the  government,  he  continued 
to  enjoy  his  former  influeiiee  at  Ssnr^uie :  his 
advice  was  consulted  on  matters  of  importance, 
and  his  authority  respected.  Ue  ridiculed  the 
aeensations  of  malevolence,  and  when  some 
informers  had  charged  him  with  oppression  he 
rebuJied  the  Syracusans  who  were  going  to  put 
the  accusers  to  immediate  death.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  his  providential  escape  from  the 
daggerof  an  aasaaiiBliashaeB  recorded  by  one 
of  his  biographer!.  As  he  was  going  to  offer 
a  sacrihce  to  the  gods  after  a  victory,  two  as- 
mssins,  wnt  by  the  enemiai,  •pproaelied  his 
person  in  disguise.  The  arm  of  one  of  the 
a.ssa>sins  wxs  already  liOed  up,  when  he  was 
suddenly  stabbed  by  an  unknown  person,  who 
made  bis  escape  from  the  cams.  The  other 
BtnasMB,  stracK  at  Ibe  fUl  of  hv  coapaoion, 
fell  before  Timoleon,  and  confessed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  conspiracy  that  had 
been  formed  againat  Us  life.  The  unknown 
n^^a'ssin  was  meantime  pursued,  and  when  he 
was  found,  he  declared  tnat  he  had  eommitteil 
no  crime  in  avenging  the  death  of  a  belovetl 
lather,  whom  the  laan  he  had  stabbed  had  nutr- 
dered  in  the  town  of  Leentini  IiMniiriei  were 
road.',  and  his  confessions  were  found  to  be 
true.  Timolecn  died  at  Syracuse,  about  337 
vears  before  the  Christian  era.  His  body  re- 
ceived nn  honourable  burial  in  a  public  place 
called  from  him  TimoUonleum ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  grateful  nation  were  more  convincing 
proofs  of  the  public  regret,  than  the  institution 
of  festivals,  ami  games  yearly  to  be  observed 
on  the  dav  of  his  death.  C.  Sep.  dk  PSal.  in 
tila.—Polyan.  5,  c.  Z.—[>iod.  16. 

TraMMAcmis,  a  painter  of  Byaaatiiim  ia  the 
ag*?  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  Plis  paintings  of 
Medea  murdering  her  children,  and  his  Ajax, 
were  purchased  ior  80  talents  by  J.  Cxsar,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Veoos  at  Ronw. 
PlUt.  35,  c.  11. 

TiMos,  1.  a  native  of  Athens,  called  Misan- 
throaty  for  bis  unconoueraUe  aversion  to  man- 
kind and  all  iociety.  He  was  feod  of  Apemao- 
tus,  another  Athenian,  whose  character  was 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
amne  partiality  for  Alcibiades,  because  he  was 
one  day  to  be  his  country's  ruin.  Once  he  went 
mto  the  public  assembly,  and  told  his  country- 
men, that  be  had  a  fig-tree  on  which  manv  hai 
indtd  lhair  life  with  a  halter,  and  that  as  he  was 


going  to  cut  it  down  to  raise  a  building  on  the 
i»l>ot,  he  advised  all  »ucb  as  were  inclined  to 
destroy  themselves,  to  hasten  and  go  and  hang 
thein->elves  in  his  garden.    Plul.  in  Ale.  &.c. — 

LuctAn.  in  Tim  — Pans.  G,  c.  121.  II.  A 

Greek  poet,  son  of  Timachus,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  several  dra- 
matic pieces,  all  now  lost,  and  died  in  the  90ih 
year  of  his  age.    Dio^. — AUien.  G  and  13. 

TiMOPHANics,  a  Cormihian,  brother  to  Timo> 
teon.  He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
his  country  by  means  of  the  BSereenary  soldiers 
with  whom  he  had  fought  against  the  Argivcs 
and  Cleomencs.  Timoleon  wished  loeonnnee 
him  of  ilie  impropriety  of  his  measures,  and 
when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caused  him 
to  be  assassinated.    Plui.  &.  C.  Nep.  in  Tim. 

TiMOTBBOs,  L  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletos, 
son  of  Thersander  or  Philopdis.  He  was  le- 
ccivel  u-iih  hivse.'^  the  first  lime  he  ezhibitedas 
musician  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
further  applications  would  have  totally  been 
abandoned,  had  not  Euripides  discovered  his 
abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  follow  a  pro- 
fession in  which  he  afterwards  gained  so  much 
applause.  He  received  the  immense  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold  iVom  the  Ephesians,  because  he 
uad  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of"  Diana.  He 
died  about  the  90ih  year  of  his  age,  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  GreaL  There 
was  also  another  musician  of  Boeotia  in  the  age 
of  Alexander,  often  confounded  with  the  mu- 
sician of  MilMns.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  conqneror  of  Darius.  Cic  dt  ijtg.  3,  c. 
15.— Paw.  3,  c.  12.— PInl.  it  eMuie.  «  /»rt 

(.^c  II.  An  Athenian  general,  son  of  Conon. 

He  signalized  bimseU'  by  bis  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  showed  Imt  be  was  not  inferior 
to  his  creat  father  in  military  prudence.  He 
seized  Corcyra,  and  obtained  several  victo- 
ries over  the  Theban.s,  but  his  ill  succem  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  dLsgusted  the  Athenians,  and 
Timotheus,  like  the  rest  of  his  noble  predeces- 
sors, was  fined  a  largo  sum  of  money.  He  re- 
tirea  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died.  He  was  so 
disinterested,  that  he  never  appropriated  any  oi 
the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  but  after  one  of  hL< 
expeditions  he  filled  the  treasury  of  Athens 
with  1900  talenUt.  Sense  <^tbe  aneicnla,  lo  in* 
timatc  his  continual  successes,  have  represented 
him  sleeping  by  the  side  of  Fortune,  while  the 
go<ldess  drove  cities  into  his  net.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  Plaio,  at  whose  table  he  learned  teia> 
perance  and  moderatkn.  AIAm.  10,  e. 
Pma.  1,  c.  29  — P/«<.  tn  S^VL.  Ac— JSIiam.  F. 

if. % clO  and  18,  1.  3, c.  16.— C.  Ncp.  III. 

A  Greek  statuary.  Panu.  1,  c.  32.  IV.  A 

tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who  murdered  his  fetbcr. 
Diod.  16.  V.  A  king  of  the  Saptni. 

TiridAtes,  I.  a  king  of  Parthia  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Phraales  by  bis  subjects.  He  was 
soon  after  deposed,  and  fled  to  Aa?astas  in 

Spain.    Horat.  1,  0<i.  96.  II.  A  man  maiie 

kmg  of  Parthia  by  Tiberins.  after  the  death  ol 
Phraates,  in  opposition  to  Artabanua.  TVetl. 
Ann.  6,  <^c.  III.  A  keeper  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures at  Persepolis,  who  offered  lo  surrender  to 
Alezonder  the  Great.  Curt.  5,  c.  5,  Ac.-— 
IV.  A  kinsr  of  Armenia  in  the  rei^n  of  Nera 

Tiro,  (Tullia.<«j)  a  freed  man  of  Cicero,  grea^* 
ly  esteemed  by  his  master  for  hi*  learning  and 
good  qnalitiea.  It  i«  said  that  ha  iMraaiad  shell* 
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baud  wrilin;:  amons  the  Roman<!.  He  wrote 
ibe  hlo  oi  Cicero,  and  oihei  ireaum  nuw  louL 

TniMENRs,  or  TisAMrvrs,  I.  n  son  of  Oreste* 
•od  Hermidtie,  Uie daughter  ol  MeaeJaua,  wbo 
anreeeded  on  !hc  throneof  Argm  and  Lacedie- 
mon.  The  UeraclidsR  entered  hi^  kmirrfoiii  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  an<l  obhgcU  bim  lo 
renre  witti  liis  ihmily  into  A<  h;iia.  He  was 
mm»  lime  alter  ikiUed  in  a  battle  agamst  the 
IcNdaBS,  near  H«1ice.   Afoltod.  2,  c.  l.—Pans. 

3,  c,  1,  1.  T,  c.  1.  II.  A  kin::  of  'I'lie*^,  son 

ol  Thersander  aud  grandson  of  Polyoices.  The 
furies,  vho  continually  persecuted  tlw  home  of 
CEdipus,  i>ermiited  him  to  live  in  tranqnilliiy, 
bur  tney  tormented  bis  son  and  successor  Auic- 
sion,  and  obliged  hiib  to  mire  to  Doria.  Poms. 
3,  c.  5, 1. 9,  c.  6. 

TtaARCHvs,  a  friend  of  Ajfoihocles,  by  whom 
he  was  murdered,  &c.    Polyan.  5. 

Tisus,  an  ancient  pbilotwpber  of  Sicily,  con- 
sidered bjr  some  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  &c. 
Cic.  dc  iHV.  2,  c.  3.    Orat.  I,  c.  H. 

TiasAPUEiiNiis,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commrinder 
of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
nsTa  nsnin*;:  C\Tn<>.  It  was  by  hi<;  vnlour  nnt! 
inlicpkiiiy  ihai  the  kind's  forces  ^iuiicd  liie 
victory,  and  for  this  he  obiainetl  the  daughter  of 
Artacerx^  in  marriage,  mid  all  tiie  provinces 
of  which  Cyrn«  wtis  governor.  His  popularity 
<Vn\  n<»t  Inn:,'i;ini'inui_-,  r\U'i  ihc  king  diilfrcd  him 
lo  bi'  put  to  death,  when  he  bad  been  conquered 
by  A::esilaas,  395  B.  C.    C.  Nttf. 

TiTHESiDn,  n  fr'<;tivn]  of  Spnrtrr  in  which 
nurses^  riflfjrrti,  conveycd  male  mtants,  intrusted 
to  their  charge,  to  the  tempie  of  Diana,  where 
they  5acrific«tl  youn^  pig^. 

TrTKRtDSTKs,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.  C.  3y5, 
ordered  tomnrder  Tis^npheiiK's  hy  Atir\x<Txe,s. 
He  succeeded  to  the  offices  which  the  slaugh- 
tered faroorite  enjoyed.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Atlii'niaiH  iiriii'^r  Cim  ni — ^— Tin*  naino 
was  comniDii  to  some  ot  the  superior  oiUcers  ot" 
state  in  the  court  of  Artazarxcs.  Phd.^C. 
fiep.  in  [hit.  tf-  Crnmi. 

TiTiA  Lex  dj-.  ■migi&tfalUius,,  h':  P.  Titius, 
the  tribune,  A  U.  C.  710.  Itoniaint  l  that  a 
triumvirate  of  magistrates  should  be  invested 
with  consular  power  to  preside  over  the  repub- 
!ic  t>7  fivo  vi/ars.    Thi"!  pcrsot's  chu^on  were 

Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lcpidus.  Another, 

^protindis,  which  reqairea  thai  the  provincial 
qtuesiont,  Kke  the  consuls  and  pmtors,  shonld 
receive  their  provioce^t  by  lot. 

TmiKx  FkAViA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax,  di*;?raced  herself  bv  her  debaucheries 
and  incontinence.  AOer  the  murder  of  her 
husband  she  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  an  obscure  retreat. 

TtTTAMUs,  (Attil.)  n  noble  Roman,  pnt  to 
(?-iih  A.  D.  I.V),  by  the  ser.nrc  f  t  :\-pirin,'  in 
llie  purple.  He  wa.s  the  milv  on--  prujicribed 
dnrin?  the  rei?n  of  ADloninn.  Piii«. 

Tmi,  priests  of  .Apollo  at  Rome,  who  observ- 
ed the  fli'.'hi  of  doves,  and  drew  omens  from  it. 
V'arrfl  d'-  T..  L.  4,  C.  !.'>. — fjvcftn.  1,  v.  fi<)-3. 

TmcB  pRocci.cs,  (Sepiimins)  a  poet  in  the 
Ansrustnu  aze,  who  distingnixhed  biin.<ie1f  by 
his  Ivri^  n:  I  trnsfic  composilionii,  now  lost. 
Harat.  1,  ep.  3,  v.  9. 

TrrofiMini,a  shepherd  of  ^lotie,  called  an- 
other H''rmiks  ott  Mcoaiii  of  his  prodigioii* 
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stren<^h.    He  was  sti  uriger  titan  his  contempo 
mry.  iViilu  ul  Uroiuna,  a»  he  conkl  iill  on  hi^ 
shooiders  a  »4one  which  the  Croionian  tnovci 

h.nt  with  diHiculiy.   jfiKUoM.  F.  A 10, c ^9.* 

ihrod-ot.  G,  C.  J27. 

Tl n  .s  VMi'AfliANt'ri,  son  of  Vespasian  an6 

Fl  iVKi  l»Li  aiiMj  known  t'v  his  valour 

ui  the  ilmaaa  aran-.'  s  j  aiiicuiai  iy  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  in  tiie  'yili  year  ol  the  Chrkliaa 
era  he  wqs  mvesiiea  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  the  Roman  (>eople  had  every  twon  to  ex« 
pert  in  hitn  i!ie  barbarities  uf  a  l  iberttis  and 
the  (tet)aucheriesof  a  .Nero.  While  inihc  honse 
of  Vespasian,  Titus  had  been  distinpiished  for 
his  ox'iararnnee  nnd  inrnnimfnce.  hi  :  a'Tond- 
anis  were  the  most  uoaiidoned  and  ai^^uiuie, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  wished  lo  be  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  m  the  gratification  ol  every 
impure  desire,  and  in  every  unnatural  vice.  Yet 
ho  t)ei  ;ini<-  a  mmli  l  of  virtue,  and  nt>andoned  hir* 
usual  profligacy  j  and  Berenice,  whom  he  had 
loved  with  uncommon  ardour,  even  to  render 
liimself  de«;pis-ea  hv  the  Roman  people,  wasdiv 
nussed  from  his  presence.  When  jaiscd  lo  the 
throne  he  thought  himself  bouml  to  be  the  fa- 
thrr  cf  his  pi-ople,  th-'  tjiiardian  of  virtue,  and 
ilieitairon  ol  liberty.  All  informers  were  banish- 
ed Kom  his  presence,  and  even  severely  punish- 
ed. A  reform  wnsmade  in  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  trials  were  no  longer  permitted  to  be 
postponed  for  years.  Toilo  ^'nod  to  miIiji;.  :s 
was  the  ambiuon  of  Titas  and  it  was  at  (be  re* 
collection  that  he  had  done  no  service,  or  frrant* 
ed  no  fivoTirnne  dav,  that  he  exclaime  l  m  the 
memorablo  words  of  iWy  friends^  I  have  lost  « 
day!  Two  ot  the  semitors  conspired  against 
his  life,  but  the  emperor  disregarded  iheir  at- 
tempts, he  made  them  his  friends  by  kindness, 
art' I,  like  anotlier  IVerva,  presenti-d  ihf'iii  with  a 
sword  to  destroy  him.  Daring  his  reign  Home 
was  three  days  on  fire,  the  towns  of  Campnnin 
wero  destroyed  hy  an  eruption  of  Vesuvine,  and 
the  empire  wa.s  visiitd  by  a  pestilence  which 
carried  away  an  infinite  number  of  inhabilantSk 
In  this  time  of  pnHlio  calamity  the  emperor's- 
benevolence  and  ptiilanlljropy  were  conspicu- 
ous. Titns  comforted  the  afflicted  as  a  father ; 
he  alleviated  their  di$tr«aes  by  his  liberal  boon- 
ties  ;  and,  as  if  they  were  but  one  family,  he 
oxort*  d  himself  for  iho  mKul  and  preservation 
of  the  whole.  The  Romans,  however,  bed  not 
long  to  enjoy  the  (hvoon  of  a  magn  ifieent  prince. 
Tiius  was  taken  ill,  and  a''  he  rfMri-r!  ]r.'<^  the 
country  of  theSabines  to  his  father's  iK)nse,  his 
ind  isposition  was  increased  bf  a  burning  fever. 
He  liAed  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  modest 
submission,  complained  of  the  .severitv  of  fate, 
\vhi<:h  remnred  hitii  from  the  worM  when  young, 
where  he  had  been  employed  in  making  a  grate- 
ful people  happy.  He  died  the  ISIlh  of  Septem- 
h-T,  A.  D.  81,  in  the  iUl  year  of  hi-;  a-jr ,  aOer 
a  reign  of  two  vcars.  two  months,  and  twenty 
days.  After  htm  Domitian  ascended  the  throne, 
not  without  incurring  the  suspiri'  n  of  having 
hastened  liis  brother's  end  by  ordering  him  to 
he  placed,  during  his  asonv,  in  a  tub  full  of 
snow,  where  he  expired.  Domttian  has  also 
been  accused  of  rawn«r  commotion*,  and  of 
malcin?  at'empis  to  throne  hrs  brother;  but 
Titns  disregardcil  them,  and  foreave  the  of- 
fender. Some  BOthors  have  reflected  with 
:«everiiy  upon  the  crneTrfes  which  TiltttnwT^ 
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iiaed  agmiDst  ihe  i'rws,  but  tliougti  certainly  a 
iU.s^n;ce  to  the  benevoltuu  liealures  ut  ias  char- 
acitT,  we  must  consider  liim  U  an  uisiruineot 
ID  ihc  bands  ol'  Providence,  fxei[«*J  fur  iht; 
putusUmem  oC  ».  wicked  and  luiuiuaied  peujile. 
jMtfk.  B.  J,  7|  c  1(H  Ac— Mmtiu.*-/^. 
Ac 

TiToa  TATIIT8,  I.  a  kin^  of  the  SabineK. 

Vid.  Talius,  II.  Liviii-.  a  t<'I«'iit:iio  i  1ns- 

loriaa.    Vid.  LavLha.  Hi.  A  sua  ul  Junius 

Bruiu.s  ptit  to  d«a(h  bjr  order  of  hu»  titther,  for 
con^Jlil  iHi;  to  rcstnro  ttjc  Tarquins. 

TLi;i'»i.£ikU^.s  (MIC  of  AleXHndcr's  {»ej»<rats 
who  ubiaiued  Carmania  ai  the  ^-nerai  diviaiun 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.    1/Unl.  IH. 

Toixs,  a  man  whoise  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging fur  Ihe  foundtiuon  ol'  ilie  c3{m:uI,  in  itK* 
retgo  of  Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  con- 
dvdeii  that  tlietr  city  Aoald  become  the  head 
or  mistress  of  the  world. 

Tonka,  a  siilemnitv  oliservcd  ai  Samos.  ft 
was  Wtmk  ttt  carrv  Jiitto>  statue  to  the  sea- 
shore, an<i  to  otff't  rr»k-es  before  it,  and  after- 
wards to  lepiacc  ii  again  in  ibe  temple.  This 
vas  in  commemoration  of  the  theft  of  (he  Tyr- 
rbeaiaJLs  who  attempted  to  carry  airaj  the 
aiatite  of  the  ^oddes.*;,  bnt  were  detained  in  the 
harbour  by  an  invisible  forre. 

Ta*acA.  The  plays  of  Uuintns  Trabea,  sup- 
posed  to  bekmif  ehieiy  to  the  das  called  1  >/r«- 
</r,  arc  freqiienily  cited  by  the  sramraariaii.s, 
and  are  mentioned  with  approbation  by  Cicero. 
The  flame  of  Trabea  was  made  use  of  in  a  well- 
known  deception  practised  on  Joseph  Scali^er 
bf  Muretiis.  Scaliger  piqued  himself  on  his 
faculty  of  (li4inguishirif»  the  characteristic 
series  of  ancient  writecs.  In  order  to  entrap 
inni,  Mnrettu  showed  him  aome  verses,  pre- 
ten  lip*  that  he  had  received  them  from  Ger- 
tnany^  where  ihe\*  had  been  traoscribed  fron'i  an 
■llcieMt  MS.  attributed  (o  CI.  Trabea.  Scali^er 
wa<;  so  com jflelely  deceived,  that  he  afterwards 
cited  these  verses,  as  lines  from  the  play  of 
Hkrpaee,  by  Q,.  Trabea,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  CommenCary  on  Varro's  Dialogues  Df  Re 
/jKjrftW,  in  order  to  illfi«!trate  some  obscure  ex- 
|)re«M;>i    f  his  author— "Q.U1S  enim,"  says  he, 

tarn  avefimsa  Mns»,  tamqne  homanitatis  ex- 
pera,  q«i  Immm  pabUeatione  o^datnr."  Mn- 
Tetus,  not  content  with  this  malicious  trick, 
afterwards  sent  him  some  other  verges,  lo  which 
lie  affixed  the  name  of  Aitius,  expressing,  bol 
more  difi'ii'^ely.  the  vnme  idea,  fscalirjer,  in  his 
next  edition  of  Varro,  published  lhen>,  along 
with  the  former  lines,  as  fragments  from  the 
CBnomauSt  a  tragedy  by  Attin.t,  and  a  plagia* 
Ham  from  Trabea-Hjbserving  at  the  eno  of  his 
•note,  " Forfa.sse  de  hoc  nimis.'"  Mnrctus  said 
ttothing  for  two  years ;  bat,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  ptiMished  a  Tcjlnme  of  hv  own  Latin 
poems,  and,  nhm?  with  them,  under  the  title 
A^cUi  Trabea,  both  sets  nf  verses  which  he 
had  thus  palmed  on  Scnliirer  for  undoubted 
remnants  of  antiquitv.  The  whole  history  of 
the  imposture  was  full  vdi.sclosed  in  a  note:  both 
ooems,  it  was  acknowledged,  were  versions  of  a 
iragment,  attributed  by  .some  to  Menander,and 
hf  others  to  Phflemon,  bepinning— E»  ra  iaicpva 
fift'i,  ».  r.  X.  They  have  been  alM  tniisbited 
into  Latin  by  Naugerios. 

TracrXi4JS|  M.  Gfllerin^  a  conani  in  the 
TtSga  ^  NeroL  ce^ebmted  for  Usdwiwnce  aa 
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an  orator,  and  for  a  majestic  •» 
a:!»uecl.  iWc;/. 

TnAilMOa,  I.  (M-  Uipius  Crinitus,)  a  Roman 
etnperur,  born  at  liaiica  in  &Hua.  I^erva 
adopted  him  as  hij  son,  invested  him  during  hit 
hielui'.c  wiih  the  imperial  j)urplc,  ;ind  L^avenjlB 
tifeB  uauie  ol  Caesar  and  uf  Germaioictu.  A 
linle  time  after  Nerva  died,  and  the  election  ol 
Trajan  lo  the  vacant  throne  was  confirmed  by 
the  uiiauimous  rejoicings  of  the  people,  and  the 
free  rascurreoee  of  the  armies  on  the  confines 
( Germar.y  an<i  the  Ivmks  of  tijc  Danube. 
Ali  the  actions  Tiajan  showed  a  good  .iiii 
benei'oient  prince,  whose  virtues  truly  merited 
the  encomiums  which  ibepenof  aa  etegantand 
courteous  iMine^rist  bait  paid.  Thebarbariat« 
con;irnicd  quiet,  and  the  hostilities  uliich  they 
generally  displayed  at  the  eleciiun  ol  a  new 
emperor,  whoae  military  abitUies  ihey  di'strusl* 
ed,  were  not  few.  Trajnn,  however.  rtnM  uot 
behold  wiUt  satisfaction  aud  unconcern  ibe  in- 
.^oleneeof  Ihe  Dacians,  who  claimed  fruni  the 
Roman  people  a  tribute  which  the  coward  ice  «if 
Dointtian  had  offered.  The  sudden  ap|iearaure 
of  the  emperor  on  ibe  Ironiiers  awed  the  bar- 
bariana  to  peace,  but  Decebalusi  their  warlike 
monarch,  «oon  be^an  hostilities  by  riolatinf 
liie  ireaiv.  The  enipcn>r  entered  the  enemy's 
country  W  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  rapid 
streams  of  the  Danube,  and  a  battle  was  foogbt, 
in  which  the  .slaii^h''T  wa*.  so  g^reat,  thit  in  ihc 
Roman  camp  haen  wa.s  wanted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers.  Trajul  eibtaioed  Ihe 
victory,  and  Decebalns,  despairing  of  svceess 
destroyed  himself,  and  Dacia  became  a  prov- 
ince of  Rome.  That  the  ardour  of  ihe  Roraaa 
soldiers  in  defeating  iheii  enemies  might  not 
cool,  an  expedition  was  nndertalren  into  the 
East,  and  Farthia  threatened  with  imrnedinTe 
war.  Trajan  passed  through  the  salxnissive 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  and  by  his  well-directed 
operatitHis  made  himselfmas'ierof  the  provinces 
of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  iTiurn  tif 
the  emperor  towards  Rome  wa.s  hastened  by  in- 
disposition, he  slopped  at  Cilicitu  and  in"  the 
town  of  SelinuR,  which  afterwards  was  called 
Trajanopohs,  and  a  few  days  afiri  \v;ird<  rx- 
piredf  in  the  beginning  of  August,  A.  D.  117, 
i^er  a  reiin  of  19  ynrSi  6  months,  and  ISdars, 
in  the  Rllh  year  of  nis  age.  He  was  surcee»fed 
on  the  throne  by  Adrian,  whom  the  eraperess 
Ploiina  introducV  1  i  u  i  irmiesastbe 
adopted  son  of  her  hu^t^and.  Trnjan  was  fond 
of  popularity,  and  he  merited  it.  The  sound- 
ing titles  of  Optimns,  and  the  father  of  his 
country,  were  not  unworthily  bestowed  upon  a 
pT?nee  who  was  eqnal  to  the  greatest  srenerab 
of  antiquity,  and  who,  to  indi'^afe  liis  ad'.ibi'i'v, 
and  his  wish  to  listen  lo  the  ^u.st  complaints  of 
his  snbjecu,  distinguished  his  palae^  by  the 
intcription  of  the  pnWic  p/ihicr.  Lilce  nihrr 
emperors,  he  did  not  receive  with  an  air  of  un- 
concern the  homage  of  his  friends:  but  rose 
from  hisseatnnd  went  eordiallv  to  salute  them. 
He  refused  the  statues  which  tfie  flattery  of  fa- 
vourites wished  to  erect  to  him,  and  he  r  idiculed 
the  follies  of  an  enlightened  nation,  that  could 
pay  adoration  to  cold  inanimate  pieces  of 
marWe.  His  public  pnfr\-  in!o  Rome  piined 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  be  appeared  on 
loot,  and  showed  himself  an  enemv  to  j.^  -nde 
and  an  osiettl«tia«s  equipage.  When  en  Ids 
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tamp,  he  expoicH  ftrmfvlf  ro  the  fatigues  of  | 

war  like  the  ni-  aiu-^i  ^-oi  lier,  and  crossed  ihe  | 
moM  barren  dc>erLs  and  extensive  plaios  on 
fvot,  aiid  in  bis  dress  and  food  di>played  all  tbe 
simplicity  Which  once  gained  ihc  approbation 
uf  the  Rumatis  m  tiieir  cuuniryinan  Fabricius.  I 
He  had  a  >elect  namber  of  iniimai««,  vbtttn  he  : 
visited  with  Ireedum  and  '»p»*nne-.«!,  nriil  at 
whu'^e  tables  he  partook  majiy  u  i»H*dcratc  re-  , 

Sast,  wiihout  Jorui  or  ceremony  His  confi- 
ence.honever,  inihegood  inieutiuns  of  others,  [ 
was,  periiaps,  carried  to  e«cess.  His  favourite 
Sura  had  un''e  beta  .k  cnsfii  uf  attempts  upon 
bis  life,  bui  Trajan  disregarded  the  informer, 
•Ad  93S  he  was  that  same  dajf  invited  to  the 
hnuvc  of  !lie  suppuset!  rTi^piraior,  he  went 
tiiiUier  early,  lu  try  r.irih<  r  the  sincerity  of 
Sura,  he  ordered  hitfiself  lo  In-  shaved  by  his 
barber,  lo  have  n  medicinal  application  made 
to  his  eyes  by  the  hand  of  his  sur;;eon,  and  to 
bathe  together  with  him.  The  public  works  of 
Trajan  are  also  celebrated,  he  opened  free  and 
easy  communteoiioos  heiween  the  cities  of  his 
provifjcfs,  lie  ['!;ir/ie«l  many  colonies,  nm!  fur- 
nished Koine  with  all  the  corn  and  provisions 
vhich  could  pre\'eni  a  famine  in  the  lime  of 
calainilv,  It  wns  ].\-  his  liirectinns  ili.it  the  ar- 
chitect ApjUuduru>  buiit  thai  celebrated  column 
which  i.>  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Trajan's  column.  The  area  on  which  it 
stands  wa.-*  made  bv  the  labours  of  tiuti,  and 
the  height  of  the  pillar  proves  ihat  a  large  hill 
144  feel  high  was  removed  at  a  great  expense, 
A.  D.  114,  to  commemorate  the  vietorien  of  the 
rei^nln;'  prince.  His  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  stopped  by  the  interference  of  ihe 
bumane  Pliny;  but  fie  was  uDiuuan3r  severe 
upon  the  Jews,  who  Ind  'oarl)arnti<;ly  murdered 
•200.000  of  his  subjects,  luid  even  fed  upon  Ihe 
flesh  of  the  dead.  His  vices  have  been  obscure- 
ly seen,  through  a  reign  of  continued  splendour 
and  populariiy,  yet  he  is  accused  of  inconti- 
lienee  and  inanv  nnnaiural  inifnlsrences.  He 
was  too  much  addicied  to  drinking,  and  his 
wish  to  he  styled  lord  has  been  cenmred  by 
tho^e  who  aJmired  ihedisstnmilaled  moderation 
and  ;hc  modest  claims  of  au  Augustus.  Plin. 
Pd'fc^.  6ic. — Dio.   Cass. — EiUrop. — Ammian. 

— Sparlian. — Joseph.  B'^U.    J — I'^clor.  II. 

Tbe  father  of  the  emperor,  wlio  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  Trajan,  was  honoured  with  the 
conraiship  and  a  triumph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
patrician  hy  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Trebatics  TrsTAN.  (C.)  a  man  banished  bv 
Julius  Ceesar  for  following  tbe  interests  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  recalled  hf  the  eloquence  of  Cieera 
He  was  afterwards  rpeoneilcd  to  r?rr<;ar.  Tre- 
batius  was  not  less  distini^tiished  for  his  leam- 
ing  than  for  his  integrity,  his  militarf  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  law.  Tie  wrotp  nine 
books  on  religious  ceremonies,  and  treatises  on 
tfivil  law;  and  the  verses  that  he  composed 
7roTed  him  a  poet  of  no  inferior  oooteqaence. 
Sat  1.  r.4. 
Trebkujanv^  C  Ann  ins.  a  pirate  who  prn- 
<  laimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome  A.  D. 
Re  wm  definted  and  slain  in  baaria  by  the 
lienfrriTTi";  of  Qallienu.<«. 

TRRBELufimis  RoTFua,  a  protor  appointed 
governor  of  Ihe  ebiMfen  of  King  Oofys  If  Ti- 
herim. 

TA£B£Lui:a  PoLuo,  a  L^tin  historioa  who 


wrote  an  account  of  the  live?  of  the  emperoni 

The  beginnui::  vf\  ;s  lisiory  isli.>st;  pai;  «ii  ihe 
reign  of  Valcnau.  and  the  life  of  liie  tw  u  Gai 
Ueni,  with  the  30  tvianis,  are  the  only  irag. 
ments rtroainin?.    He  f!..arished  A.  D.  305. 

TkebOm*  Lkx,  pioriitciis,  by  L.  Trebo- 
nius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  Ul>8.  It  gave  Cee$aT 
tlic  ch  icf  Command  in  Gaul  for  five  years  longer 
liiau  was  enacted  by  the  Vatinian  law,  ai.d  m 
this  manner  prevented  the  senators  irom  recal- 
ling or  superseding  him.-: — Another,  by  the 
same,  on  the  same  year,  conferred  the  command 
of  the  [  ruvux  I  S  ol  Syria  and  Sp;)in  on  Cassins 
and  ^oojpey  for  five  yearii.  i>i»-  Com.  33.— 
Another,  oy  L.  Trebnnius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C. 
305,  whirli  rfT.n firmed  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes, iu  liie  haudi  of  the  Rouuin  j'coj  ie.  Liv. 
H  :v.h\  5. 

Turn'.oMt  s,  Cains,  one  of  Cii-sar's  tYiciuis, 
made,  liiruu^h  his  lulcrc.sl,  priuior  aii-i  cunsul. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  his  benefactor's  mur- 
derers. He  was  killed  by  Dolobella  at  Smyrna* 
Cos.  BeU.  5,  e.  17.— c4  t»  J^.  11,  c.  9.— 
Paterc.  .'>f;  and  m.—lA»,  119.— i>»«.  47.— 
rat.  I,  Sal.  X.  \\  114. 

TMARica,  (C.)  a  friend  of  Pompey.  He  had* 
for  somf  time  the  care  of  the  war  in  Asia 
agaitisi  Muiiridaies,  whom  he  defeated,  and  by 
wJiom  h«  was  aAerwards  beaten.  Efe  was 
killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Pompejr  and  Ccsar. 
Casar.  Bell.  Civ.  3,  c.  5. 

'riUDC.si  Pi,Ki!is,  ina^'i' :  r;i;i  5  at  Rome,  cre- 
ated in  the  year  U.  C.  21^1,  when  tbe  jieople 
after  a  cjuarrd  with  the  senators  had  retired  to 
mon.s  Sacer.  The  two  fir>t  were  C.  Licinios 
and  L.  Albinus,  bui  thetr  number  was  soon 
aHer  raised  to  five,  and  37  years  aAer  to  lent 
which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual, 
and  as  the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of 
ihe  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  ever  after 
chosen  for  the  election.  Their  power,  though 
at  first  small,  and  granted  by  the  patricians  to 
apitease  ilie  momentary  seditions  of  the  popu- 
lace, soon  became  furinidable,  and  the  senators 
repemed  too  late  of  baring  eonsented  to  elect 
magistrates,  who  not  only  preserved  the  rights 
of  the  people,  bui  could  summon  assemblies, 
propose  laws,  stop  the  consultations  of  liie  sen- 
ate, and  evn  -iholish  their  decrees  by  the  word 
Veta.  Tbei  r  approbation  was  also  necessary  to 
confirm  the  senatus  ronsuUa,  and  this  was  done 
bv  affixing  the  letter  T.  under  it.  If  any  irreg- 
ularity happened  in  the  stale,  their  power  was 
almost  absolute;  they  criticised  the  comin  ;  f 
all  the  public  magistrates,  and  even  dragged  a 
oonsul  to  prison  if  the  meanares  he  pnrsned 
were  hosiile  Tn  thr  ririrr  nf  nome.  The  dicta- 
tor alone  wa,s  their  superior,  imt  when  that  ma- 
gistrate was  elected,  the  office  of  tribune  was 
not.  like  that  of  all  other  inferior  maei"*trates, 
abolished  while  he  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
slate.  The  people  paid  them  so  mach  defer- 
ence, that  their  person  was  held  !«cred,  and 
thence  ther  were  always  called  Sacr/mnai. 
Tostriketnem  was  a  capital  crime  nnd  tn  in- 
lemiM  them  while  they  spoke  in  the  assemblies, 
called  for  the  IniDedmteiiiferfrrenee  of  power. 
The  majks  by  which  they  were  disringnished 
from  other  magistrates  were  not  verv  conspi- 
cuotts.  They  wore  no  partienlar  dress  nnly  a 
beadle,  railed  viator,  marched  before  them. 
They  never  sat  in  the  senate,  though,  some  time 
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allei  iLcir  olTice  entiiled  ibcm  lo  ihe  r.mk  of 
«cuaioR  Yei  greai  as  their  puwer  might  ap- 
pear, lb<V  Teceived  a  heavy  wound  from  Ibeir 
mimhet,  and  as  their  consutta'ions  and  reso- 
lutiuas  were  oL  uo  effect  it"  ihcy  were  nut  all 
unanimuus,  the  senate  often  took  advantage  of 
their  avarice,  and  by  gaining  one  of  them  by 
bribes,  they,  as  it  were,  suspended  the  authority 
of  the  rest.  The  otTiqe  of  tribune  of  Ihe  people, 
though  at  first  deemed  mean  and  servile,  was 
afterwarda  one  of  the  lirat  siees  that  led  to  hiore 
honourable  employments,  and  as  no  patrician 
was  permitted  to  canvass  for  the  tnbuneship, 
we  find  many  that  descended  among  the  plebe- 
ians to  exercise  that  important  office.  From  the 
power  with  which  they  were  at  last  invested  bv 
the  activity,  the  inin:jiies,  and  conftiina!  appli- 
catioaji  of  those  who  were  in  office,  they  became 
almost  a1k*olaie  in  the  state ;  and  it  nas  been 


consuls  Were  elected,  it  was  usual  to  choose  U 
tribunes  Irum  liie  kuighls,  who  had  served  lire 
vears  m  the  army,  and  who  were  called ^'unu>f«i| 
am!  i  n  from  the  i>eople  who  bad  been  in  ten 

caraji.iiii^ns,  who  weic  cMtidseniores.  There 

were  also  some  officers  called  trUmni  miliimm 
consuUri  pttatat*  elected  instead  of  consuls,  A. 
U.  C.  310.  They  were  only  three  originally,  bat 
the  number  was  aAcrwards  increased  to  >\x. 
or  more,  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  Jieople  and  the  emergencies  ol'  the 
state.  Part  of  them  were  plebeians,  and  Uie 
rest  of  patrician  faaulies.  iieti  they  had  sub- 
si.sted  lor  about  70  years,  not  without  some  in- 
terruption, the  office  was  totally  abolished,  as  the 
plelieians  were  admitted  lo  share  the  consohbip, 
and  the  eonsuls  continued  at  the  head  of  the 

state  till  the  end  of  the  commooweaUh.  

The  (HAwM  cakmUim  yratorimairfm  were  in- 


properly  observed,  that  they  caused  far  greater  truNied  with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  whir  ! 

' '  *         .    1    .  .  ^  ,  ,  ii^^.^^  guarded  and  protected.  The  tnbum 

iirarii  were  officers  chosen  from  among  the 
people,  who  kept  the  money  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
The  riehest  persons  were  always  chosen,  as 
much  rooiiey  was  lequisite  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldieni.  They  were  greatly  distingomhed  in 
the  state,  and  tncy  shared  with  the  senators  and 
Roman  knisihts  the  privileges  of  judging.  They 
were  abolished  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  AugttstnH 
re  eMablished  them,  and  created  200  more,  to 

decide  causes  of  smaller  importance.  Thi* 

tribuni  (xlrrvm  harl  the  command  of  the  L;iiard 
which  Romulus  chose  for  the  safet|^  of  his  per* 


troubles  than  those  which  they  wi-re  at  first 
crcled  to  silence.  Sylla,  when  raised  to  the 
dii.iatnrship,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  authority 
of  the  tribunes,  and  by  one  of  his  decrees  theV 
W'T''  no  longer  permitted  to  haranu'ue  and 
inflame  the  people ;  ihey  could  make  no  laws } 
no  appeal  lay  to  their  tribnnal,  and  stteh  as 
had  been  tribunes,  were  nnl  peYmitted  to  -.oliejt 
for  the  other  oilicci  of  the  slate.  This  disgrace, 
however,  was  but  momentary;  at  the  death  of 
the  tyrant,  the  tribunes  recovered  their  privi- 
te?e'  bv  means  of  Cotla  and  Pompey  the  Great. 
The  niii'-e  ol' tribune  remained  in  full  force  till 
the  age  of  Augnatus.  who,  lo  make  himself 


more  absotaie,  and  his  person  mered,  conferred  |  .ion.   They  were  100  in  number,  distin^whed 

the  power  and  ofTire  npun  himsflf,  whmce  he   "     '   '        '  '         '  '  "  ' 

was  called  tribunilid  potcsmte  fiiintilus.  11  is  suc- 
ce«!or.<  on  the  throne  imitated  his  example,  and 
as  the  emperor  was  the  real  anil  ofTr^ial  tnhnne, 
such  as  were  appointed  to  the  otlice  were  jnere- 
fv  nominal,  without  power  or  privilege.  Under 
Constantinethe  tribuneship  was  totally  abolish- 
ed. The  tribnnes  were  never  permined  lo  sleep 

ou;  I'f  llie  cilv,  eX'-ept  at  the  Ff'ria  [yifin/r. 
when  they  went  with  other  magistrates  to  offer 
tacrifices  apon  a  monntain  near  Alba.  Their 
hoM<;c«!  were  always  open,  and  thrv  received 
every  e.>inplaint,and  were  ever  readvto  re  lresN 
»he  wrongs  of  their  constituenLs.  Their  au- 
thority was  not  extended  beyond  the  walls  of 
thi*  citv.  There  were  also  other  officers  who 


for  their  probity,  tlieir  opulence,  and  their  nu- 
bility. The  tribuni  roiuptatum  were  com- 
missioned to  take  care  of  the  amusements  which 
were  prepared  for  the  people,  and  that  nathin»T 
might  be  wanlinq  m  the  cxhibUion.s.  Tlu-* 
oftice  was  also  honourable. 

TaiCLAMA,  a  yearly  festiral  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitant!t  of  uiree  citlea  in  Ionia,  to  appease 
the  nnErer  of  Diana  TnV/arta,  whose  lernple  hail 
been  defiled  by  Menalippus  and  Cometho.  It 
was  usual  laaacrifice  a  boy  and  a  girl,  but  this 
barbarous  custom  <vas  abo'i  h  -d  by  Eurypilus. 
The  three  cities  were  A  roe.  Messaiis,  and 
Anthea,  whose  united  labours  had  erected  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  Pom.  7, 19. 


!)  iro  ihr-  name  of  tribunes,  such  as  the  tribuni  i  maj:'isti  it-  appointed  equally  to  govern  the 
milihtm,  or  militaret,  who  commanded  a  divi-  Roman  slate  with  absolute  power.  These 
«inn  of  the  legions.  They  were  empowetvd  lo 
decide  all  quarrels  that  mi?ht  arise  in  the  army, 
they  took  care  of  the  camp,  and  sravethe  watch- 
word. There  were  only  three  at  first  chosen  by 
Romulus,  but  the  number  was  at  last  increa'«ed 
to  3l.t  in  every  legion.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  they  were  chosen  hv  thf^  consuls, 
but  afterwards  the  right  of  electing  them  was 
dtrided  between  the  people  and  the  eonsnt. 
Thev  wre  generally  of  senatorian  and  eqnes- 
trinn  families,  and  the  former  were  callsd 
Intidnvii,  and  the  latter  '??i£rvj*iel«a^,  fttm 
their  peculiar  dress.  Those  that  were  chosen 
bv  the  consuls  were  called  Rutuli,  because  the 
right  of  the  consuls  to  elect  them  was  confirmed 
bjr  Rotolas;  and  tboae  elected  bf  the:  people 
were  called  ComifUUi,  beennse  cnown  tn  the 
Comitia.  Th-'"."  witi' t  r''iy''-'n  rinsr.  nn.'  w,^rr 
•n  office  no  longer  than  six  months.  When  the 
644 


officers  gave  a  (htal  blow  to  the  expiring  inde> 

pendence  of  the  Roman  people,  and  hrcamf 
celebrated  for  tlieir  ditferent  pursuits,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first 
triumvirate,  B.  C.  60,  was  in  the  hands  of  Jnlins 
Ctesar,  Pompey.  and  CraKsus,  who,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  ofTl  '■,  kindled  a  civil  war 
The  second  and  last  triumvirate,  B.  C.  43,  was 
under  AuffORtiH,  M.  Antony,  and  Lef^m,  and 
ihrnnrrh  them  the  Romans  toiallv  lost  their 
liberty.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  a: 
Rome  for  the  space  of  abont  12  vears. — There 
were  also  officers  who  were  called  triumririi 
eapilales.  created  A.  U.  C.  They  took 
cognizance  of  murderN  and  rol;'  -erfe*.  and  ever> 
thing  in  which  slaves  were  concerned.  Crimi- 
nah  nndersetitrnee  of  death  were  istrvsied  lo 
their  care,  and  they  had  ihetn  expcnied  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  the  praetors.  The 
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iriuwtttri  weturni  watelied  over  ibe  safety  of 

Rome  in  ilif  luyhi  tiriR',  niul  jii  l  a.-c  iiffire  were 
ever  leuUy  Utgive  urdcrb,  and  tu  take  the  unxA 
«6ectual  measiiics  lo  extinguish  it.-— "Ihe 
Inuriirtri  a^rarii  ha*!  tht.'  cart-  (/f  colonies  thai 
were  wnt  lo  settle  in  diHeieut  pnrt,s  ui'  the  em- 
pire. They  made  a  fair  division  oi  tin;  laiuU 
aiuoogtbe  ciiizeosjAod  exerciaed  over  the  uew 
cul.iny  all  the  power  which  was  placed  in  the 

hai,.i>  I  if  ilic  at  Rotne.  Tlie  Irium- 

nn  moiictaUs  were  masters  ui  the  miai,  and 
huil  the  care  of  the  eoin,  hence  their  office  wa.<« 
generally  iminiated  by.  the  following:  l*'itor=;  of" 
tvij  s<?''ii  on  ancient  coins  and  medals:  ill  V  lit. 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  i.  e.  triumviri  Mire,  argcnto, 
tfe/unUo,feriendo.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  created  only  in  thea^e  of  Cicero,  as  tlio>o 
>vi;i»  were  i'iii[)loyeii  t.oiore  tlicm  were  called 
jMs.tafiorutn  Jinnitorum  curate*.— The  <r»- 
t."»rr>i  tenatvs  Ugendi  were  t|ipointed  to  name 
I!m>«(?  ;hat  were  iiu»t  Worthy  to  he  madt^  se.ja- 
ti.rs  iroin  among  the  plebeians.  They  werehi  >i 
c)K>^d  io  Ihe  age  of  AuG^ustus,  as  before  thi.s 
( 1  ivilege  belonged  to  the  Kinf^s,  and  aHerwards 
devdived  upon  the  consuls,  and  tiie  (■tnH)rs,  A. 
\j     C    mo  -'I'lii*  trxunirirx  mcnsiini  were 

t  h<iK-n  in  the  aecond  Punic  war,  to  lake  care 
ol'  »he  com  and  prices  of  exchange. 

TniH;r!«  Pinii'Kir--,  wn^  born  in  the  country 
«i;  ihc  Viicoiiiii  Jii  Uaulf  iiuw  Dtiupkinu.  He 
<!c  iivi  «i  his  second  name  from  the  great  Poin- 
p- y,  wh<i  bad  bestowed  on  his  grandfather  the 
rifftiLv  of  Roman  citizenship,  in  the  time  of  the 
W  AX  wilh  Serturius.  lli-^  faihrr,  however,  de- 
'f-rted  the  fortuneii  of  the  natron  of  bis  family, 
ami  became  a  secretary  or  Jnlitw  Cttsar.  Hi!« 
\v(»:k  <»riTi^ist.'iI  of  foriy-foiir  I'ooks,  and  wa-^ 
fii!i:!''(i  UiiJoruc  I-'hUifrpica,  et  Tolins  Mundi 
Ori^hrs.  el  'l\rr<r  Situs.  Ii  was  called  Bis- 
toria  PkiUppica,  because  the  greater  part  re- 
tnted  to  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
(  iiin'led  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  Hut. 
thd  >f;h  this  was  the  principal  subject,  the  author 
c(«n:rtved,  ra  the  form  ofeoisodes  or  iniroduc- 
li  ms,  to  cnnri'  t  with  it  fne  hl-story  of  most 
other  nations,  from  the  first  king  of  As'syria  lo 
Hks  tiwn  time.  The  book  itjielf  has  fi««hed, 
tJilt  we  pos«!e.«w  an  abridgtnent  of  ii  bv  Justin, 
whn  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and 
whose  epirotnr  was  prolwhlv  the  cause  of  the 
ori;nnal  work  having  been  neglected  and  lost. 
The  ahhrevtator  has  selected  the  fhett  vhich 
^  c  fUTT-ived  would  prove  most  interestinir^and 
had  prissed  over  lhot«e  which  he  thought  could 
•flora  neither  enlenaiBmem  nor  instraetion  in 
the  way  of  example.  He  has  tmfortunately 
omitted  a  preat  deal  of  topocraphical  informa- 
tion, which  probably  appeared  to  him  little 
ainn.«in?  or  useful,  hot  which  would  have  been 
rf  much  interntt  in  modem  time*,  on  account 

,i'ir  present  imperfect  kno^  l-  k  p  i  f  nncicnl 
fireography.  Several  dissertations  have  lately 
been  written  concemin?  the  sources  whence 
FroeuR  Pompeins  derived  the  factsofthts  uni- 
versal history.  Its  first  .six  books,  which  are 
rtWrodnctory,  and  relate  to  the  Assyrians.  Per- 
««ns.and  ancient  Greeks,  preri(Mis  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  were  in  a  ureal  measnre  compiled 
'rom  Herodota*.  and  C?tesia.sthe  Cnidian.  The 
tour  following  books,  which  contained  the  life 
nt  Philip,  were  tnminlfld  from  Theopompus  of 
C%.<a«,  who  wiote  m  eonplete  histoiy  of  that 


I  monarch .  The  account  ofihe  reigu  of  Aleiail 

'diT  ha-  Vjpeti  NO  niiii-h  niuiilatt  d  m  the  epitome 
ofJu:>iin,  that  lite  ciHiL.s  liud  ii almost  iul(X)S!»^ 
hie  to  discover  whai  auihuriiies  have  been  prin- 
cipally followed.  For  tlie  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  Trogus  chitlly  consulted  Jerciiuc  oi 
(  a!dia,and  Phvlarchu.s.  The  six  books,  from 
the  30th  to  the  l^ib,  which  coinpreheiided  the 
campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  Cfreece,  a^^uinal 
the  Aeiiaiaii.s  and  Maeidunians,  and  m  Syria 
agafhiii  Antiuchus,  liave  been  extracted  iroui 
Polybius.  Prom  a  comparison  of  the  epitome 
rf  Justin  with  some  frni^menls  of  Posidfinitr;  of 
iihodes,  preserveti  by  Ailienaeus,  it  appears  iliai 
he  had  been  the  chief  guide  of  Trogus,  for  the 
histories  of  Mithridaies,  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt, 
the  Parthians  and  Jews,  wliich  were  related  in 
the  six  following  books.  The  di<,'revsn»n  con- 
cerning the  Jews  is  full  of  mistakes  and  con- 
fusion.- Every  one  is  aware  of  the  erroneoos 
ntttions  entertained  with  regard  to  this  race  jn 
the  days  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  the  age  ot 
Tacitus ;  and  Justin,  at  whatever  period  he  may 
have  lived,  has  been  at  no  pains  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  work  which  he  abridges.  That 
part  of  the  last  two  books  which  relate^  ilie  an- 
cient history  of  Rome,  has  been  copied  from 
Diocles  the  Peparethian,  who  wvt  also  the 
tainted  nuthoi  itv  to  which  Fahiu-:  Pii  toi  im- 
fottunately  irusied,  and  from  which  Jia\'-  iiow- 
cd  all  the  fables  concerning'  Mnrs,  the  Vestal 
Virgin,  the  Wolf,  and  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Thojasi  Ludi,  games  instituted  by  iEneas. 
or  his  son  A.scanni^,  to  ronunPHiora'e  ihc  death 
of  Anchises,  and  celebrated  in  the  circas  oi 
Rome.  Boys  of  the  beat  families,  dressed  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  neeonired  with  suitable  arms 
and  weapons,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  list. 
Svlla  exhibited  them  in  bia  dictatorship,  and 
under  Augustus  ihey  were  observed  wi;h  tm- 
nsual  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  mock  li^hi  un 
fir  rseback,  or  sometimes  on  feiot,  was  exhibited. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  called  prinupsjw 
vtntuHs,  and  was  generally  the  son  of  a  senator, 
or  the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire.  Vtrg.  .F.n. 
5,  V.  602. — Sv/eton.  in  Cas.  ana  in  Ang. — Pint, 
in  Syll. 

TnoTrff ,  n  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed 
by  Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  ApoUod. 
3,  c.  12.— AM.  %  ed.  9,  Y.  le^Virg.  jEn.  1, 
V.  474.  - 

TaoraoNRia,  a  eelebrBted  arel  iteet,  son  of 
Kr?inus,  kin^  of  Orchonienos  in  Borotia.  He 
built  Apullo'.s  temple  at  Delphi,  with  the  assist, 
ance  of  his  brother  Agamedes,  and  when  he 
demanded  of  the  god  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
he  was  told  by  the  priestess  to  wait  eight  days, 
and  to  live  during  that  time  with  all  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure.  When  the  days  were  pasa> 
ed,  Trophmiias  and  his  brother  were  fonnd 
dead  in  their  bed.  According  to  Pansanias, 
however,  he  was  swallowed  up  alive  in  the 
earth;  and  when  afterwards  the  country  wa« 
vi'.itcd  br  71  great  drought,  the  Btrotinns  were 
directed  to  apply  lo  Trophonias  for  relief,  and 
to  seek  him  at  Lebaden,  where  he  gave  oracles 
in  a  cave.  They  discovered  thhi  cave  bv 
means  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  Trophon  ins  told 
them  how  lo  ease  their  misfortunes.  The  cave 
of  Trophonius  became  one  of  the  mow  celebra- 
ted oradea  of Oreece.  Many  ceremoniea  were 
raqnired,  and  the tnppiiant  wwohlifed  ti«  make 
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pTiicula;  sacrifices,  to  anoint  bis  body  with 
Oil,  and  10  baibe  in  the  waters  of  ceriaiD  rivers. 
H-'  was  ic  be  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  and  with 
a  cake  of  hooey  in  his  hand,  he  was  directed  tu 
(fejteend  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  entrance, 
froui  u!ii'rK'<;hc  returned  backwards,  aOer  he 
hail  received  an  answer.  He  was  always  pale 
and  dejected  at  hb  reram,  and  thenoe  it  became 
proverbial  to  say  of  n  melancholy  man,  that  he 
liail  cuUNuitt'd  ilie  utacle  ot'  'rroj)hoiuus.  There 
were  annually  exhibited  j^anies  in  honc^ir  of 
TrophoDius  at  Lebadea.  Paus.  9,  c.  37,  &,c— 
Cic.  'l\sc.  1,  c.  Al.—Plut.—Plin.  34,  c.  7.— 
Julian.  V.  H.  3,  c.  45. 

Taos,  a  son  of  Ericthonius,  king  of  Troy, 
wbo  married  Calirrhoe,  tbe  daughter  of  the 
Schainander,  by  whom  he  had  IIus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes.  He  inade  war  against  Tan- 
talus, king  of  Phrygin,  whom  he  accased  of 
having  stolen  away  the  youngest  of  his  sons. 
The  capital  of  Phrygia  was  called  Troja  from 
hiin.  and  the  country  itv^lf"  Troas.  Virg.  3,  G. 
?.  36.— tfowrr.  U.  Sid,  V.  m.—ApolM.  3,  c  12. 

TRTPfnondMiTB,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 
rian  of  E-r.  jit.  in  the  (ith  century,  who  wrote  a 
poem  in  'iX  Ixjoks  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
mm  which  he  excluded  the  a  in  the  first  book, 
the  0  in  the  second,  and  the  y  in  the  third,  &.r. 

ToBERo,  Q,.  ^nifs,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in- 
law  lo  Panluslhe  conqueror  of  Perseu?.  He  is 
celebrated  for  his  poverty,  in  which  he  seem<^ 
to  glory,  as  well  t»  the  rest  of  his  fbmily.  ISz- 
tecn  ot  the  Tub-T  is,  with  their  t^'ives  and  chil- 
dren, lived  in  a  small  house,  and  maintained 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands. 
The"  first  piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the 
house  of  Tubero,  was  a  small  cup,  which  his 
father-in-law  presented  lo  him  aller  be  had  c(m- 
quered  tbe  king  of  Macedonia. 

TcccA.  PLAirTifs,  a  friend  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  He  was,  with  Varus  and  Plotius,  order- 
ed by  Augustus,  as  some  report,  to  revise  the 
j'Enf'id  of  VirLfil,  which  remained  uncorrected 
on  account  of  the  premature  death  of  the  poet. 
HM.  I,  Sal.  b,  V.  40.    Sal.  19,  v.  ftl. 

Tci.LM,  I.  adaughtcrof  ServiusTullius,  king 
of  Rome.  She  married  Tnrqnin  the  Proud, 
after  she  had  murdered  her  fir^t  husband  Aruns, 
and  consented  to  see  Tullius  assassinated  that 
Tarquin  might  be  rai<«ed  to  the  throne.  It  is 
said  that  she  ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven 
over  the  body  of  her  aijed  father,  which  had 
been  thrown,  nil  mangled  and  bloody,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  was  afterwards  ban- 
ished from  Rome  with  her  husband.   Ovid,  in 

Jb.  363.  II.  Another  dautrhter  of  Servius 

ToUins,  who  married  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She 
was  roardevcd  Pjf  her  own  bvaband,  that  be 
might  mariy  bar  ambitioQi  aisler  of  the  Mime 
name. 

Tai,i.fA  Lkz,  itmmttm,  byM.  ToUins  Cicero, 
A.  IT.  r.  689,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  li- 
btra  Irgalio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should 
.bold  it  no  more  than  one  year.  Such  .senators 
as  had  a  libera  Ugaiio  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  without  anv  expen««e, 
as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
•late.— ^Another,  ik  awbHu,  by  the  same,  tbe 
•ame  year.  It  frroade  any  perwa,  two  Team 
aefore  he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a 
•bow  of  gUuliaUMS,  unless  that  c^ae  had  de- 
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volved  upon  him  by  will.  Senators  guilty  ol 
;  the  crime  of  ambitus,  were  punished  with  tbe 
utiutr  ct  Ignis  interdiciio  for  ten  years,  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  the  Calpnmiao  law. 

TuM.irii.A,  or  Ti:i.i.iA,  a  daughter  of  Cicero 
by  Tereniia.  She  married  Caius  Piso,  and  af- 
terwards Furius  Crassipes,  and  lastly  P.  Com. 
Dolabella.  Willi  this  la^l  husband  she  had 
ever)'  reason  lo  be  dis.sati>hed.  Dolabella  was 
turbulent,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  much 
grief  to  Tullia  and  her  father.  ToUia  died  in 
childbed,  about  44  years  before  Christ.  Cicero 
was  so  inconst)lable  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
have  accused  him  of  an  unnatural  (tariialuy  for 
his  dangfhter.  Aeeording  to  a  ridienlons  story 
which  some  of  the  moderns  report,  in  the  age 
of  Pope  Paul  3tl,  a  nionuuieni  was  discovered 
on  Ihe  Appian  road,  u  ith  the  superscription  of 
TuUioUe  fili(t  mete.  The  body  of  a  woman  was 
fotmd  in  it,  which  was  reduced  to  xslies  as.sooo 
as  touched;  there  was  also  a  lamp  burning, 
which  was  extin£uis:hed  as  soon  as  the  axr 
gained  admissioa  th«(«,  tnd  wbiefa  was  sap> 
posed  to  have  been  lighted  above  ISOO  yearn. 
Cic.—Plul.  in  Cic. 

TiTLLVs.  I.  ( Hostilius,)  the  third  king  of  Rome 
nfl^r  the  death  of  Noma.  He  was  of  a  war- 
like and  active  disposition,  and  signalizetl  him- 
self by  hi*  cxj»e»hlion  agninM  the  people  uf  Alba, 

whom  he  conquered,  and  whose  city  he  de« 
stroyed  after  the  Ibmous  battle  of  tbe  Horatii 

and  Curiatii.  He  afterwards  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Latins  and  the  neighbouring  slates 
with  aoccess,  and  enforced  reverence  for  ma- 
jesty among  his  subjects.  He  died  with  all  his 
family  about  ftlOyears  before  the  ChrLsiian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  32  years.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  precisely  known.  According  to  ibe 
most  pn^ble  aeeonnTs  be  was  mnnitered  by 
Ancus  Martiu.s.  Fhr.  1 ,  c.  3. —  Dionys.  Bal.  3, 
c.  1.— rirg.  .«;n.  0,  v.  8U.—Liv.  1,  c.  22.— 

Plut.  II.  Lucius  Volcattii9,8tood  in  the  same 

relation  to  Properiiiis,  of  a  patron  and  friend,  a.« 
Me.ssala  to  Tibulliisand  Ovid.  He  was  nephew 
of  that  Lucius  Volcatius  Tulluswbo  was  con- 
sul in  the  vear  G87,  and  who  i^  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  in  nis  orations  a?ainst  Catiline,  and  his 
letters  to  Atticus.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  ihe  elder  TuUus  espou.sed  the 
cause  dr  Rutins  Cmnr.  Hts  nephew,  who  was 
then  a  youth,  followed  the  same  party ;  and 
havjng  steadfastly  adhered  lo  the  fortunes  of  tbe 
adopted  .son,  he  beenma  eonaol  alongwitb  An- 
ett«:tus  in  730,  the  year  preceding  the  consulship 
of  Messala  and  the  battle  of  Actium.  After 
that  victory,  he  was  employed  in  various  for- 
eign expeditions,  and  spent  much  of  hLs  time 
in  Oreeee  and  Aria  Miaor.  He  posnesised. 
however,  a  delightful  villa  in  Italy,  surrounded 
with  woods,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  betwixt  Rome  and  (ktia,  at  which  be 
ocrasionallv  resided,  in  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  If  we  may  believe  a  flattering  poet, 
he  had  never  yielded,  even  in  youth,  to  the 
fascinations  of  love,  but  had  devoted  his  whole 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Tnlt»H 
lived  to  an  advanced  age,  havinsr.survivpfl  Mr 
cenas,  whom  be  had  kmc  rivalled  a«  a  nair  tn 
of  literalare,  and,  after  h»  death,  nVnuM 
plied  his  place.  He  is  now  r-'iicnv  k-  wn 
the  friend  of  Prapertius,  who  has  adUrc  k.ed  tr 
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L.m  man)-  of  his  eltgifls,  expresing  devoted 
tti  acttineiii,  and  coofiding  to  Dim  tbe  story  of 

his  untbniinaie  Iove5. 

TcuNUs,  akin^'  ot  ihc  Rutuli,  son  of  Daunus 
and  Yeuiiia.  Uemade  war  agauist2I^^Deas,aQd 
attenpted  to  drive  him  awasr  IVom  Italf,  that 
he  miijlii  not  many  tlie  daiigliler  of  La!inu>, 
who  had  bccii  previously  etigaged  lo  him.  Uis 
eiforts  were  atieodcd  with  do  sneoasR,  thoof  h 
supported  with  great  couraf  f*  nnd  a  niimerotn 
army.  He  was  conquered,  aiui  at  laiil  kjiJed  in 
a  single  cuinbat  by  iBneas.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  oncommon  streogth.  virg.  ^Eh. 
7,  T.  56,  &C.-7VMI.  a,  el.  5,  v.  49.— Ovid. 
rast  4,v  J^    JWW.  14,  v.  451. 

TcRci^Cii,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers. 

Toni,  a  vestal  Tiriritt,  accused  of  incmiti- 
nencf.  Sh*'  proved  herself  to  be  innocent  by 
carry  Wig  watf-i  from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple  ol 
Ve<^i'a  in  a  ^leve,  aOer  a  solemn  invocation  to 
the  goddess.   l»iv.  20. 

TvcHifs,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Hyle  in  Boeo- 
tin,  wh.)  made  Hector's  shiehl,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen.  Ovid.  Fast. 
3,  V.  83S.<~fif(raft.  9.^Hmur.  B.  7,  v.  ji9D. 

TvDKts.    t'/V/.  Part  III 

Tyranniok,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Ponius,  in- 
timaie  with  Cieero.  His  original  name  was 
Thcoplirasttis-,  nnd  he  received  that  of  Tyran- 
nion  iVum  his  austerity  to  his  pupds.  He  was 
taken  by  Lucullus,  and  restored  to  his  liberty 
by  Mariena.  He  opened  a  school  in  the  house 
oThis  friend  Cieero,  and  enjoyed  his  fKendbthip. 
He  was  extremely  f  '  1  i  f  tx)oks,  and  collected 
a  libra^  of  alx)ut  30,U>0  volumes.  To  his  care 
and  indastry  the  world  Is  indebted  for  ihe  pre- 

aervQtion  of  Aristotle's  works.  II.  There 

was  also  one  of  his  disciples  called  Diocles,  who 
bore  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Augustus 
and  Antony.  He  was  bought  by  Dymes,  one 
of  the  emperor's  favourites  nnd  afterwards  bv 
Tereotia,  who  gave  him  his  nbeny.  He  wrote 
€8  di(R>rent  volomee,  in  one  <^  which  he  proved 
that  Ihe  Latin  tonc^ue  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  another  in  which  Homer's  poems 
were correcie'l 

TynTjBiTB.  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born  in  At- 
tica, son  of  Archimbrotns.  In  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war  the  Laeednpmonians  were  directed 
by  the  oracle  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
general,  if  they  wisneo  toinnb  ibeir  expedition 
with  success, 'and  they  were  contemptuously 
presented  with  Tyrta»us.  The  poet  animated 
the  LacedaroonianH  with  martial  sonirs.  just  as 
they  wi.shed  to  raise  the  sietre  of  Iihome,  and 
inspired  them  with  so  much  courage  that  they 
defeated  the  Mes.senian«.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Lseedaemon,  and  treated 
with  great  attention.  Of  the  eomposhions  of 
Tyrt-TiK  notli  i-'::  i-.  ftf-nit  ^^!  'Iji'  rrnempnts  of 
four  or  five  elegies.  He  flourii^hed  about  684 
W.C.  Aitffo.  %  e.  5.— flM.  B.—AriM,  PMt, 
5,  c.  "  JTnr^t.  df  Art.  p.  409w— /CKaa.  V,  H. 
IS,  c.  50.— P/wa.  4,  c.  6,  Ac 

V. 

V'»rATtow.  {Ut  //>?),  wasenart  ■  '  r-: >n  vrning 
die  exemption  from  miHtary  service,  and  con- 
alBfd  tbi*  *^  nmtrtnMe  clame,  MKrm 


themselves  were  not  ezempled  from  :>ervice. 
This  can  intimate  how  appiehensive  the  Ko 
mans  were  of  the  Gauls,  by  whomihcii  ciiy  haa 
ouce  Lkch  laken. 

VAkCNs,  i.  iFlavius.)  a  Mm  of  Gratiao.  bora 
in  Pannonta.  His  brother  Valeniinian  tool;  bin 
as  his  colieagne  on  the  ihrone,  and  appointed 
j  him  overibe  ea.stenj  parts  ol  the  RoiiiUii  em- 
I  pire.  1  he  bold  mea$ure»,  and  the  threats  of  tbe 
!  rebel  Procopius,  Irigtiieiied  ihe  new  fnij-eror: 
I  an(^  if  his  fnend.s  had  iiu;  luie/ v  eui  d,  lie  wuuld 
have  willingly  resigned  all  his  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  which  bis  brother  bad  intrusted  to  hit 
care.  By  permitting  .some  of  the  Golhs  lo  settle 
in  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  :\xn\  to  Imvf  iVec 
ac<%ss  to  every  part  ol  the  countiy,  Vaiens  en- 
couraged them  to  make  depredations  on  his 
subjerts,  and  to  disturb  their  iraiKjuillity,  His 
cyei»  were  ojHfned  loo  laic  ;  he  aucuipie<l  to  re- 

Eel  them,  but  be  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  Moody 
attle  was  fought,  in  which  the  barhoriamt  ob> 
tnined  some  advantage,  and  Vaiens  was  hurried 
away  by  the  obscurity  of  the  nii:hi,  and  the 
afTectioo  oi  his  soldiers  fur  his  pcriton,  into  a 
lonely  house  which  the  Goths  set  on  fire.  Vs' 
lens,  unable  to  make  his  escape,  was  burnt  alive. 
M\  the  50ih  yenrof  his  age,  niter  a  reign  uf  15 
years,  A.  D.  378.  Hepni  to  death  all  snch  of 
his  subjects  wIkxsp  name  began  by  TTieod,  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed,  by  his  favourite 
astrologers,  that  his  crown  woul(J  devolve  upon 
the  head  of  an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
these  letters.  Vaiens  did  norpossessany  of  ibe 

Jjualities  which  dislintjiiish  a  ^reat  and  yiower- 
ul  monarch.  Fie  wa.s  illiterate,  and  of  a  dis- 
position naturally  indolent  and  inactive.  Yet, 
ttiouirh  frmd  of  ease,  he  was  aeqtTninu'd  with 
the  character  of  his  officers,  and  preferred  none 
but  such  as  possessed  merit.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  di.scipline»  a  pattern  of  chastity  and 
,  temperance,  and  he  showed  himself  always 
\  reafly  to  llMen  lo  the  just  complaints  of  hi.s  sub- 
jects, though  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  flattery 
and  malevolent  informations.  Ammian.  Ac. 

 IT.  Valerius,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who 

proclaimed  huntelf  emperor  of  Rome,  w  hen 
Marcian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  par* 

fie  in  Ihe  Ea.st,  attempted  to  a.ssassinate  him. 
le  reiened  only  six  months,  and  was  murdered 

by  his  soldiers.  A.  D.  2f)l  III.  Fabius,  a 

friend  of  Vitelliu.s  whom  he  saluted  emperor 
in  opfxisltion  to  Otha  He  was  grsatly  bonoar* 
ed  by  Vitellins,  dec. 

V'ai.kntiniAws  I.  a  son  of  Graiian,  raised 
to  the  imperial  thnme  by  bis  merit  and  valour. 
He  kept  the  we«^em  part  of  the  empire  f  >r  him- 
self, and  appointed  over  the  Eart  his  brother  Va- 
iens. He  gave  the  mo«l  convincing  proof  of 
his  military  valour  in  the  Tictories  which  he 
obtained  over  the  bai^aHsiw  in  the 
of  Gaul,  ilv  ' 


if  Af 


r  I  r  a , 


r  i  n  \ho  banlis 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  insolence 
of  theCimidi  he  punished  with  great  severity. 
While  he  «:pnke  to  thnm  in  warmth,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  fell  lifeless  on  the  groimd. 
He  was  coilTeyed  into  his  palace  by  his  attend- 
ants, and  soon  after  died,  snffering  the  ereafesi 
agonies,  violent  fits,  and  contortions  nf  his  limbs, 
on  the  17th  of  Nfivembcr,  A.  D.  TTe  was 

then  in  the  S6th  voir  of  his  aee,  and  had  rei^ 
ed  K  Tears.  Hi*  was  nafnraltr  of  an  IruteiHe 
dimiilMi,  and  he  grmifTed  Us  pride  in  as- 
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prc5ssiiig  a  cunicrapt  for  {h<Ke  who  were  l)is 
equals  in  imiitary  abiliutu>,  m  u  liu  iot 
gracci'ttitttfss  or  et^s^ce  oi  aMrw<i,  Anmian. 

 AUi.u  SIX  tlav'-       r  :;u*i!eiulj  ol  Valeu- 

liaiaii,  (Mv  v^cuud  son,  VaienUuiuu  ihe  sfcii)i<l, 
wa.'i  |<io.:tainiC(leaip<:iur*  (ituui^ti  only  live  year.-. 
ulJ.  He  succi'oileil  Ins  lr.  >!liL*r  Gralian,  A.  D. 
3<<i,  bu;  yuiilh  sefiiico  lu  lavour  il  l>><cliSJoii, 
and  lin-  ai  einjiU  aiul  llie  usur|  aiums  ot  rtbeis.. 
He  W4U«  riibbirdol  hjN  ibruue  by  a  axiinusiun: 
years  RfuT  the  deal!]  >of  Graiian ;  and  m  tit  is 
i»L'lples>  sj  a:uion  he  hail  reeiMiiye  to  Tln  wi  s*^ 
siuit,  who  was  iheu  emperui  ul  ihe  fie 
was  MUvcessftil  in  his  aprlicatiuns ;  Maxinms 
was cuiiqiiereil !  V  The  xl  'sii;* ,  nn<i  Vjlfniiniaii 
entered  U  nne  ui  luuiupii,  urcuui()UUicil  by  his 
benetacior.  lie  was  some  nine  alter  stian^leil 
bv  one  uf  his  ulticer«,  a  naiive  ul  Gaul,  railed 
Arb<ii,'nsies,  id  whom  he  bad  placed  low  inarh 
conhtluucc.  ValLHtiiiian  reisnetl  nine  years. 
This  happened  ihe  Ibih  ul  May,  A.  D.  t&fi,  at 
Vieiine,  one  of  the  niodero  towns  of  France. 
He  hn^  (iiN-n  <  nniD-.'-nili  ii  I'lr  jiis  mnnv  virtues, 
aiul  the  aj»piuii't;  vuuch  liie  ptijiuiace  bestowed 
jpon  hiin  was  Ustowed  opt»  real  merit.  He 
was  iondol  imiiaiin^  the  virtues  ami  excrupl.iry 
life  of  liisiViend  and  patron  Theodosius,  and  il 
be  had  livc<l  l(.ii:;»  r,  the  Roioans  mijfhl  have 
CDjoved  peace  and  security.— —Valenttnian  the 
wait  sm»  of  Coa«taRtins  and  Ptaeirfin,  the 
daughter  ol  Thnv  !'>xin«;  the  Great,  and  tlicn - 
fore,  as  related  iollie  jmperial  I'oinily,  li'>  \\ri> 
■alated  emperor  in  his  youth,  and  piibltd  v  :u  - 
knowledscd  as  soch  in  Rora«,  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber,  A.  D.  -iZi,  about  the  fith  year  of  bis  age. 
He  \v:i .  at  first  governed  hy  liiv  inuiLrr  iin<i 
the  intrigues  of  hisgenerahi  and  couriicrs}  and 
when  he  came  lo  yean  of  discretion,  be  dis- 
graced himself  by  violence,  opnres'sion,  and  in- 
continence. He  was  imirdrieo  in  the  inid.st  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  4M,  in  the  ihiih  year  of  his  age 
and  3lsl  of  his  reign,  by  Petrnnins  Maximns, 
to  whose  life  he  liad  offered  violence.  The 
vices  ot  V.ilentinian  the  third  were  consjvr- 
000^}  every  pas^sion  be  wtslied  to  gratiiy  at 
the  expense  of  his  honour,  his  health,  and 
chnrrii'tor;  and  as  he  lived  without  one  sinirlc 
an  ol  itevoleoceor  kindness,  he  died  lament- 
ed })y  I)  ine.  He  was  tha  last  of  the  family  of 
Theodosius.  , 

VAt.KniA,  I.  a  .si.sier  of  Puhlicola,  who  advised 
the  Romnn  matrons  to  go  and  deprecate  the  re- 
sentment of  Coriolaous.   PltU,  i»  Cor.  IL 

A  daughter  of  Pnblicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to 
Por-eiiria  hv  the  Roni  in*.  She  fled  from  the 
enemy's  counirv  with  Cla*lia,  and  swam  across 

the  Tiber.     PluL  dt   Virl.  M„\.  -HI.  A 

daiiifhterof  Mp'^snln.  ^-i^ior  ot"  HoritMisins,  who 

married  Sylla.  IV.  The  wil'eof  tite  emperor 

Valentinian.  V.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 

GalerioSf  &c. 

VATjmu  Lex,  if  MvrMMrftMie,  P.  Vale- 
rius Ponlioola,  the  sole  consul,  A.  IT.  C  ^\^. 
It  permitted  the  appeal  from  a  magUtrate  to  the 
people,  and  forbade  (be  magistrates  to  punish  a 
riTt7.en  for  making  the  appeal.  It  further  made 
It  a  capiUil  crime  for  a  citizen  lo  aspire  to  the 
novereisrnty  of  Rome,  or  to  exercise  anv  office 
without  the  choice  and  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. VaX.  Max.  4,  c.  \.—Liv.  2,  c.  S.—  Ditin. 
Hal.  4.  Anc^iher,       d'hforihvf.  hy  Vnle- 
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discharge  their  debtors  on  receivii.trn 

luaiiii  pan  ot  the  whole  sum.  Another,  tnr 

M.  Valerius  Corrious,  A.  IT.  C.  483,  which 
confirmcil  the  fu-^:  Valerian  l.nv,  rnacttd  by 
P»>plicoUi.  Another  called  »iso  >/<»/</ /i^,  1^ 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Huratius  the  consuls,  A, 
I'.  C  It  r»-vived  iliL-  fii-ii  Valerian  law, 

v^iiK  11  uinlci  liit;  tuiiniVitaU'  liad  l«)st  its  lo;ce. 

 Auvihff r J  lie  miii;isiia(ibus,  by  P.  Valerias 

Poplicola,  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  it  created 
I  wo  quaestors  totake  care  of  the  public  treasure, 
\^  iiu  ti  \>  as  (or  ti»e  intiuf  lo  he  Krj-i  in  the  ten* 
pic  ol  Saturn.    Piui.  %n  Pvy. — Iav.  '2. 

VALifaiAKm,  Pnblius  Licinius,  u  Roman, 
prochiinu'd  emperor  by  the 'armies  m  RhA-tia, 
.\.  D. '251.  The  virliies  w  hich  f-hune  in  him 
when  a  private  man,  were  lost  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne.  He  was  cowardly  in  ht:»  upem* 
tiuQS,  and,  though  accjanin^  «ith  war  and  tbe 
patron  of  science,  lie  .  el<!om  arit  d  \v:ili  jru- 
deiice,  or  favoured  men  ol  true  genius  and  me- 
rit. He  took  his  son  GatHenus  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  shtiwrd  the  tnnlevulence  of 
bis  heart  by  persecuting  the  Chrisiians  whom 
he  had  for  a  while  tolerated.  He  also  made 
war  against  the  Goths  and  Scythians;  bm  in  an 
expedition  which  he  undertook  against  Sapor, 
king  of  Per-^m,  hi.-,  arms  were  attended  wKh  ill 
success.  He  was  conquered  in  Mesopoiiunia, 
and  when  he  wished  to  bare  a  private  coafer- 
fncn  with  Snpnr,  the  conqueror  seized  his  per- 
son, and  carried  htm  in  tiinmph  to  his  capital, 
where  he  exposed  him,  and  in  all  the  eiiies  of 
his  empire,  to  the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  Persian  motiar^  mounted 
oi.  liorNchnrK-,  Valerian  .««erred  as  a  fooi-^iwl, 
and  the  many  other  insults  which  he  suffered 
excited  indignation  even  among  the  courtiers dT 
Sapor.  Thp  mnnarrh  at  Isfl  ordereti  1  tm  fn  he 
llayeii  alive,  and  salt  to  be  thrown  over  his 
mangled  body,  so  that  he  died  in  the  greatest 
iorment.s.  His  skin  was  tanned,  and  painted 
in  red ;  and  that  the  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
people  might  be  lasting,  it  was  nailod  in  '  im-  of 
t  tie  temples  of  Persia.  ViUeri«n  died  iu  tbe 
7isi  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  960,  after  a  reiga  of 
seven  year^. 

VALBftHJs  FuBi-ius,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
soniamed  Ptflieda  for  his  popularity.  He  was 
rery  active  in  assisting  Brutus  to  expel  the 
Tarquins,  and  he  was  the  first  that  look  sui 
oath  lo  support  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
his  Qouniry.  Thoi^h  he  had  been  refused  tbe 
eonsalsbip,  and  had  retiied  with  great  dissatsw 
faction  from  the  direction  of  afl&ir  v  t  >  f  re- 
garded tbe  public  qiinion,  and  v  titn  the  jea- 
lousy of  the-Ronotas  inveighed  airamst  the 
towering  appearance  of  hi^  lu  ir  r,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  reproof,  and  in  nmitmg  it  lower,  the 
showed  his  wish  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  ftlkyfr* 
citiaena,  and  not  to  erect  wbat  night  be  con- 
sidered ai  a  eiiadel  fbr  the  opnression  of  his 
country.  He  was  nPrr^rirds  honoured  with 
the  consulship,  oo  the  expulsion  of  CoUatinus, 
and  he  triumphed  over  tae  Btmrians  after  he 
hrid  trained  the  victory  in  the  battln  in  which 
Brutas  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  had  fulleo. 
Valerius  died  after  be  had  been  four  time?  con- 
sul, and  enfoyed  the  popularity,  and  receivr  d  the 
thanks  and  gratitude,  which  people  redeemed 
from  slaverv  and  oppression  usuallv  pnv  !i  t)ieir 


rios  Fl{iccu&  It  required  that  all  credits  I  aeurone  and  deUvereHk  He  was  so  jwor  that 
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tiis  body  was  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Tb* 

Uutiiaii  ii::t; ii ill ^  iiKitiriicii  Ijis  clcaiti  a  whole 
year.  J-iUi.  la  lUu. — I  'it/i.  1,  c.  U. — L,tc.  JJ|  c. 
d,  &c.- — li.  Curvmu!>,  a  iribuiie  uf  Ihe  sol* 
dieis  iuuUm  Canuilu>.  Wlieu  iho  ilouian  army 
VI  tie  cJiulk-tiged  by  uac  ul  the  S<:noLes  remaik- 
ablc  lur  la>  Niicii^iti  uiut  Mature,  Valerius  un- 
ileritKilv  ;«j  cugogc  biw,  and  vbiaiuetl  ao  easjr 
viciury,  by  tucansofa  crow  that  aasisted  him, 
.ii.ii  :i.:,Kiv(  ,!  iliL-  lace  ol  the-  Gaut  ;  w  licuce  ! 
bis  hUiiiutue  ol  (JofviiiUs.  V  aietiu^  triutupiied 
over  the  Etrurians,  and  liic  neiglibouring  states 
that  luade  war  n;,';i:iist  Ruine,  auU  was  six 
liUic."-  'loiiouteil  Miiit  ihc  cuu.su Isliip.  He  died 
ia  tli:  l(K);a  year  uf  his  age,  admired  aud  re- 
ereiied  lur  uiauv  private  and  public  virtues. 
ral„Ahx.  8, 1. 13.— 1^0. 7,  c.*27,  &c.—Plul.  in 
.Mar. —  Cic.  in  Col.  111.  Annus,  an  excel- 
lent Uuniaii  lii.^oriaD  otien  quuied, aud  particu- 
larly by  Lu  y.  IV.  Placcus,  a  consul  with 

Cali>,  whose  triend^hip  he  lioiu  urrihlv  .sharcfl- 
Ile  made  war  a^ain>i  liie  iii.^ubits  and  Boa, 

and  kilh-'d  10,000  ol  the  enemy.  V.  Marcus 

Corvjiius  Messtila,  a  Rnmnn  made  consul  with 
Augu.sius.  He  di.stingui.shiti  himsell  by  his 
learning  as  well  a-s  military  virtues.  He  lost 
bis  memury  about  two  year:*  before  bis  dcatb, 
and,  accordini;  lo  MMne,  he  was  even  i^onuit 
of  his  own  naiMi'.  Suttoii.  I'-r  Avi'^. —  Cic.  in 
JSnd.  V'l.  iSoittiiivs,  tt  L<ntin  (>uci  lu  the  age 
4^  Julius  CaK>iir,  put  to  dcaili  lor  betraying  a 
secret.    He  aeknowledr;e<l  no  m'rl  but  the  soul 

of  the  universe.  Vll.  .Maximus,  a  brother  of 

Puji:!.  tia.  VIU.  A  Latin  historian,  who 

earned  arms  under  the  auna  of  Ponpey.  Be 
dedicated  his  time  to  sstndy,  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  mosl  ccU-bi  nlcd  saving's  and 
actions  of  the  Roman.s,  and  other  illustrious 
pen^>n-,  which  is  still  extant,  nnd  divided  into 
nine  lH)()k's.  It  IS  (ledicate^i  In  Til;eriiis.  Sun^c 
have  supposed  liiat  he  lived  alter  the  age  of 
TUierius,  from  the  wantofpiiriijrand  ele^nce 
which  so  conspicuously  appear  in  hi.s  writings, 
unworthy  of  the  correctne.«vs  of  the  if<iMen  age 
of  iljf  Ri'iJian  litt'ialure.  T\\f  best  ediiion*;  of 
Valerius  are  those  of  Torreniu.s,  4ta  Bat. 

1*786.  and  ofVomtNis,  6vo.  Berolin,  im  

IX.  ^tn^^^^^,  a  brother  of  Poplicola,  who  ^p- 
feated  ihe  army  of  the  Sabmes  in  two  bonb's. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  Ro- 
man<;,  lo  show  their  sense  of  hi*?  frreat  merit, 
built  him  a  house  on  mount  Palatine  at  the 

public  expense.  X.  Potilns,  a  general  who 

Stirred  up  the  people  and  army  a^inst  iIms  de- 
cetDTira,  and  Appiaa  Clandres  m  partienlar. 
He  waschosen  consul,  nnd  conqueren  iheVolsci 
and  iEqni.  XI.  Flaccus,  a  Koraan,  inti- 
mate will)  Cato  the  cenaor.  He  was  consul 
with  him,  and  cut  off  nn  army  of  lO.flOO  Ganls 
in  on>^  battle.    He  was  also  cho<;en  censor,  and 

pnnce  of  the  senate,  &e.  XII.  A  Latin 

poet  who  flourished  under  Vespa.«iian.  He 
wrote  a  poem  in  eight  book^f>n  the  Argonantic 
expedition,  but  it  ir  imiri'  '  unfinished  on  nc- 
eount  of  bis  premature  death.  The  Argonauts 
were  there  left  on  the  im  in  their  rettini  heme, 
ci  n-pp  r'ittVf;  Jnrf  been  lnvi->h  in  their  prnises 
upon  Fisrcns,  and  have  called  him  the  seccwid 
wet  of  Rome  after  Vireil    U  s  poetry,  how- 

rver.  is  deemed  hv<omr  fn-zi  i  nnd  langiltsbing, 
and  his  Myle  iiocouth  and  inelegant.  The  best 
editions  of  Flarcos  tie  tbose  of  Bnrmaa,  L> 


Bat.  17d4,  and  19nio.  Utr.  1702.  XIIL 

AMattius,  a  cck-bratrd  Honirin,  noc-used  of 
having  uiuiueied  one  ul  the  lelaiiuns  the 
emperor  Claudiu.s.  H4;  wus  condemned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Me^^alina,  ihougli  innocent,  and  be 
opened  his  veu)>  and  bled  to  dcalli.  Tu'  it.  Ann. 

VlIXJlLS,  RUKL-8,  a  Rl.lliaii  purt  111  Ilii"  A  u- 

gustan  age»  celebrated  }or  hLs  wriuii^^i*.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Horace.    IVfuH.  3,  L 

1,  V.  m  —Iforat.  1,  Sar  10,  \ 

\'ASsim,  a  king  of  the  bucv  1,  I ianl^tleL^  un- 
der Claudius,  &c.    Tacii.  Ann.  JJ.  c  -J^). 

Vaku  Lkx,  de  Cinhite,  In  U,.  Varius  Hy- 
brida.  It  puiuijhed  all  buch  as  were  h  .Kspected 
of  having  assisted  or  supported  the  people  of 
Italy  in  their  petition  to  become  tree  citizens  of 
Rome.    Cic.  7^0  Mil.  30,  in  Brut.  5(j,  88,  &c. 

Varum,  or  Varus,  Lucics,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  (he  Augustan  age.  Be 
had  been  present  in  bis  youth  at  the  battle  of 
Pluli[  i';.  and  had  arterwnr^l---  j>.ii,ed  Sextus 
Fompey  in  Sicily.  Neverilieicss,  he  was  na- 
il on  ised  by  Miecenaa,  to  whose  notice  he  nrst 
iniriHluced  Horace;  and  he  ncC'  mpani'd  that 
minister  on  his  celebraietl  journey  to  Bnmdi- 
siiim,  Prf\  loiiv.  indeed,  to  ilie  appearance  of 
the  A^wid,  he  wa.H  considered  as  (he  first  epic 
poet  of  Rome,  or  at  least  equal  to  Valgiua.  At 
the  time  when  VIi  l:!!  wa>  cliif^fly  knoWQ  as  a 
pastoral  poet,  Horace  say*  ol  him : — 


J^orte  epos  acer^ 


and  he  also  considered  him  as  the  writer  who 
was  tnoMt  worthy  to  celebrate  in  heroic  verse  the 
exploits  of  Agrippa.  At  a  snhjeequent  period, 
when  Viru'il  had  heconie  mnn- disi  ItiL'i! ishcd,  iie 
mentions  Vanus  along  with  hmi  as  renre-seuia- 
tive  of  the  best  clam  of  poets  in  the  Atigustan 
■AZc.  His  eminence  as  an  r-pi-  poel,  and  his 
friendship  with  Virgi!  pr.n  ui.' 1  him  ihe  dis- 
tinction of  being  appointed  by  Aucnstus  alon^ 
with  Tncca  to  revif;e  the  J&Tietd,  and  bring  it 
before  the  poblic.  Varia««  was  the  author  of  a 
pane  '  M  on  Angustus:  but  it  \va^  probably 
some  longer  work  whicn  procured  hira  such 
oetebrtif  as  an  epic  poet,  though  it  is  not  known 
what  was  the  r  r^ni"  or  suhjccT  of  this  produc- 
tion. It  is.somew  Itat  remarkable,  however,  that 
(^uintilian,  in  his  review  of  the  Latin  poets,  in 
the  tenth  l>ook  of  his  Institute'^,  doe<?  not  men- 
tion Varius  as  an  epic  writer,  and  only  alludes 
to  him  as  the  author  of  the  tragedy  crlled  T%f- 
est€S,  which  he  says  was  equal  to  an>  composi- 
tion of  the  Ghvekpoets.  mrrut.  4,  sat.  5,  40. 

Vabro,  I.  fM  Terentios,)  a  Roman  consul, 
defeated  at  Cannap  by  Annibal.    Vid.  Terete 

tins.  n.  Was  bom  in  the  637th  year  of 

Rome,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  sena- 
torial family.  It  is  probable  that  his  youth,  and 
even  the  greider  pert  of  his  manhood,  were 
spent  in  literary  pursnits,  nnd  in  the  acquisition 
of  that  stnpenooua  knowledge,  which  has  pro- 
cured to  him  the  appellation  of  the  most  leam« 
ed  of  the  Roroaus,  since  hLs  name  does  not  ap> 
pear  in  the  rivil  or  military  history  of  his  eotin* 

trv,  Til'  ihf-  '.•fir  fi-^  vrh'^n  hr  v.':r;  fo'^vnl  along 
with  Cas-sius  Varus.  Id  tW'.  b'-  served  under 
Pomney,  ia  bis  war  againsj  ihf  pirates,  in 
whirh  he  commanded  the  Greek  slups.  Tr 
the  fortunes  of  that  chief  he  continued  hrmly 
■ttacbed,  and  was  appointed  one  of  bis  laenten* 
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/»nt«  in  Sp:tin,alon^with  Afraniusand  Peireias,  cealed  lilt  a  special  edict wuimed  bv  the  coo 

r  lit.'  cod.iirh  cnient  of  ihe  war  with  C«sar.  'sal,  M.  Plancn?«,  tmder  the  triamTirai  seal,  ex- 
Hi  [>;»uia  fltern  ir  was  specially  cuiilided  to  his  ccptinij  him  in',  Mfs-^ala  Corviuus  ironi  the 
Bfoiecuuii,  ind  I  wo  l^iuo»  were  placed  under  general  slaugbier.  But  thoogh  Varro  ibos 
bis  commar  i,  Afcr  t^  surrender  of  hia  eol<  [  paneA  in  aeciirit^r  the  hoar  of  daoger,  he  ««* 

learni  s  in  llaii  -r  S|>uiii.  Cu;.-ar  proceeded  in  <  unable  to  save  his  lihmr)',  Trhich  was  placet!  in 
DC!  son  a,'  uii>i  hull.  Varr.t  appi-ars  in  i»ave  i  the  ^rden  of  one  of  his  villa.>»,  and  fell  into  the 
OecD  linle  qualiiicii  i«)  cope  with  siu  h  an  ndver-  hands  of  an  il I iitratf  soldiery.  After  the  baiUe 

sar-'.  One  of  the  legions  deserted  in  hi.<iown  of  Aclium,  Varro  resided  in  franqnilliijr  at 
sisf)'.,  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  had  .  Rome  till  his  decease,  which  happmed  in  7:^, 
mr.iiii  ill  I'  iiif,  iiaviiiir  Lk'ch  out  utT,  he  siirreu-  ,  when  he  w.i.s  Tiinetv  vears  of  a^'e.  The  tragical 


tiered  at  di.^creiiun,  wuh  the  other,  in  the  yicin>  deaths,  however,  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  with 
From  that  perioo  hedespidred  the  loss  of  othersof  his  friends,— the  rain  of  bis 


iiy  of  Cordova. 

oi'  the  snlvn'ion  of  the  rcpiihlir,  or  found,  nl 
least,  that  be  wa:i  not  capable  uf  saving  it ;  for 
although,  aAer  receiving  his  freedom  from 

Caesar,  he  proceedeil  lo  Dyrrachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  ili-uul  ol  Uie  l.^L^a^l^.  Is  which  had  «x:- 


cotintry — the  expulsion  from  his  villas — and 
the  loss  of  those  literary  trca.Mires  which  he  had 
stcred  up  as  the  solace  of  his  old  age,  and  the 
want  of  which  would  be  doubly  felt  by  une  who 
wi.«ihed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  study, — ca>i  a 


curred,  he  left  it  almost  immediately  for  Rome,  deep  shade  over  the  conclnding  days  of  this  il- 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  withdrew  from  alt  .  lasirions  schofair.  His  wealth  was  restored  hr 
political  concerns,  and  indulged  hinwlf  dnring  |  AugaMus,  bat  hts  boohs eoald  not  be  snpplietl 

the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  It  is  not  improl>nble,  ihat  the  di?r>  r  i  m  of  thr* 
literary  leisure.  The  onlv  service  he  performed  library,  which  impeded  the  prosecution  of  hi;* 
for  C.Ts^ir,  was  that  of'  arransing  the  hooks  stadiM,  and  prevented  the  oompositton  of  »nch 

whii'h  '.he  diciMtnr  had  hiiriM^'lf  procrred,  or  " 
which  had  bfi'ii  acquiretl  by  those  who  preced- 
ed him  in  ihe  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  lived  during  the  reign  of  Cxsar  in  habits 


of  the  rlose-ii  intimacy  with  Cicero;  and  his 
feelinirs.  a<  well  t<  ronihiet,  at  ihis  perirwl,  re- 
stMn!>!ed  ihose  of  hjs  illustrious  friend,  who,  in 
III!  i,is  Ifil^rt  to  Vnrro.  bewails,  with  great 
freed  >m,  the  iiil*»r  ruin  of  the  slate,  and  proposes 
that  they  shoiihl  live  together,  engaged  only  in 
those  sin  ii' u  iiii  ii  were  formerly  their amnse- 
neat,  hut  were  then  their  chief  suf^ru  The 
!«He  of  Vorro's  villa  waVi  vi<iited  by  Sir  R.  C. 
II'tTi  i  .  who^ays,  that  ii  ^t  hvI  r  luse  lo Casinum, 
now  SI.  fiermnno  :  some  iriiiui:;  remains  still 
indicate  its  siie  ;  bnt  it.s  memorv,  he  adds,  will 
:'hort'v  survive  onlv  in  the  pageoflhe  hislorinn. 
After  the assawinniion  ofCa?sar,  this  residence, 
along  with  al<ni)st  all  the  wealth  (if  Vnrro, w^mh 
was  imrDens<>,  wn*  forcibly  5eiz»Hl  bv  Mare 
Antony,  ft*  Inwles*  oeeaimtinn  by  that  profli- 
^le  and  Mooil-thirs'v  trium^'ii'.  nn  t  is  r''- 
firn  from  his  >iis<  >lutc  expeiliijon  to  Cnpnn, 
f«  introdneed  hv  Cicero  into  one  of  hi«  philip- 
iivs,  an  !  r>'m-  a  lopie  of  the  m  t^  Hoqii  nl 
and  biit  'r  iii\-.»e  ive.  Antonv  was  not  a  person 
Itf  be  safi-^fi**'!  with  robbing  Vntfo  of  ht^  prnf- 
ertv.  At  the  formation  of  thf  memorablo  tri- 
iimvlrite,  the  nam»*  of  Varro  nnpenred  in  the 
list  fif  ihe  proscribed,  ainoiie  those  r)th>^r  friends 
of  Pompev  who'n  the  clemeocv  of  Caosar  hatl 
spwrpd.  This  illii^owt  and  UaneleM  indi- 
vidual had  now  prtssfd  the  n^e  of  seven fv -, 
and  nothing  ran  afford  a  more  striking  pnxif 
af  the  sancninarv  spirit  which  gnided  the 
COnncils  of  the  triumvirs,  than  their  devotinp 
lo  the  dacffcr  of  the  hired  assassin  a  man 
eqiiallv  venerable  bv  his  years  and  cbfirac- 
ter,  and  who  ooghi  to  have  been  protected, 
If  not  by  his  learned  laboniv,  at  leaM  hvbiB  re* 
tirement.  from  such  inhuman  • riMition.  But. 
thnuch  doomed  to  death  a.s  a  friend  of  law  and 
lihertv,  his  friewb  eontcnded  with  each  aher 
for  the  danTprnn^  honnnr  ofsavins  him  Cnle- 
nus  havineoht.iined  the  preference,  carried  him 
to  his  cotmirv-honse,  were  Antonv  freoueiVlr 
came,  witho'il  suspecting  th.ol  it  con»« ined  a 
prowribed  inm.nte.  Here  Varro  remained  eon- 


works  a.s  required  reference  and  consnltation, 
may  have  indnccil  Vnrro  to  employ  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  precep;s 
of  agricaltare,  which  had  been  the  result  of 
Ion?  experience,  and  which  needed  only  remtn- 
iseenoe  to  in  -nl"  I'l'  !;  was  some  tune  nfter 
lbeU*s.s  f»f  hi^  h^ok",  nnd  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  nge  of  eiRhiy,  that  Varro  composed 
the  work  on  husbandrv,  as  he  himself  lestifies 
in  the  intrtxluciion.  The  first  of  the  three hcoks, 
which  this  agriculiural  treatise  comprehends, 
is  addressed  to  Fondanias^nd  is  devoted  to 
rnlea  fer  the  ealtivallon  of  HUld,  whether  ftif 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  olives,  or  \  Ir  '-, 
and  the  establishment  necei«sary  f>r  a  ut  li- 
mnnnsred  and  lucrative  firm;  excluding  Irom 
roQ  si  (1,1  rat  ion  what  is  strictly  the  bosin'^s  r>f 
the  crazier  and  shepherd,  rather  than  of 
farmer.  The  subject  of  airriciiltnre,  vi.ir-lr 
so  called,  having  been  disciisseil  in  the  fi*^ 
lKw>k.  V^^ro  proceeds  in  the  vcond,  nddwM«*d 
to  "NiL'er  Til r ran  MS,  to  tre.T  of  the  e-iie  uf  s 
nnd  '•attic,  f  Dc  /?<r  Pfevnrif).  The  knowleds* 
which  he  here  commnnica»e»  i*  the  re«»lt  of 
his  o'vn  observntinns,  M<^nded  with  the  infirm- 
n'ion  hr>  had  received  from  the  ereat  pnsmr.rt 
."•f  Epinis,  at  the  linie  when  he  commanded  »H- 
Orecian  ships  on  it«<  coB«ft,  in  PomrK>v's  r.ivnf 
war  with  the  oirnie^.  As  in  the  former  hnolr 
'he  instniotioii  is  delive'^ed  In  the  slnp»^  of  i\\n- 
logiic.  Thin  book  conclndcs  with  what  farm* 
the  moMi  firniiaMe  pvn  of  paslaraie^the  diarr 
nnd  sheep- ^hearing.  The  third  Kiok,  whi(  h  i- 
bv  far  the  most  interesting  and  be«t  wntfr-n  in 
■he  work,  treats  dt  vSOkts  fmsHmtbus,  wl  .rh 
me^n^  the  provisions,  or  mrKlerate  lwx»nie<, 
whirh  a  plain  farmer  may  procure,  Independent 
nf  tillage  or  pa«tum?e. — as  the  ponhrv  of  hi« 
ham-yard — the  troots  in  the  atrettm,  hr  whieH 
hi*  fhnn  is  boanded~^rtifl  tiie  game,  whMi  hf 
rr  nv  enclose  in  rnrks,  or  rhnnce  lo  inke  on  dav* 
of  recreation.  If  others  of  theaerieultural  vrri- 
taraliave  been  more  roinnte  with  regard  to  ibe 
con^mrtion  of  the  rilla  ir-^rTf  it  is  to  "Vnrrn  vr 
are  chieflv  indebted  for  what  lights  we  ha^f 
i^aeaieed  eaacemin'?  its  appertenances,  as  war 
retiH,  ariaries.  and  fl»h-pand«.  The  wo»k  />■ 
JJngus  LaUna^  tboogh  it  has  dcscoided  lo  ir 
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incomplete,  is  by  mnch  tlic  nio-^t  fiiiireof  Var- 
roV  writings,  except  ihe  TrcaiiKC  on  Agiicul- 
lure.    I(  IS  00  account  of  this  philoliigical  pr<o> 

diu-tion,  tfmt  Aulus  Grllius  ranks  him 


among  i  ration 


superstitious  noii(»ns  ofihe  ancients  conceinifip 
particular  nuiubcrs,  and  the  numWr  »eve£> 
seems  i^eically  to  hare  commanded  his  veae- 

There  were  in  the  world  Ncven  Mon- 


thc  gratnmnriaDs,  who  Ibnn  a  nurneioiis  ami  jders — there  were  seven  wise  men  among  the 
important  rUiss  in  the  history  of  Latin  litera-  ■  Greokj^— ihero  were  seven  chariots  ju  the  Cir- 
tare.  The/  were  called  grammatici  bjr  ibe  |  censian  games— and  seven  cbielji  wet  e  chu«en 
Romaits — a  word  which  would  he  better  n^-  ito  make  war  on  Thebes:  alt  which  he  sums  up 

Wi*  ilml  with  rcniarkinij,  that  he  himself  had  then  en- 
tered his  twelfth  period  of  seven  years,  on 
which  day  he  had  writien  seventy  times  sevoi 
books,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  his 
nroscripiiun,  had  bt'cii  lust  la  the  plunder  oi 
nLs  library.  The  treatise  entitled  SkjrwM,  aw 
de  UiUoria,  was  a  tract  on  the  composition  of 
history,  inscribed  to  Sisenna,  the  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  nn  arrount  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Syila.  It  contained,  it  is  said, 
many  excellent  precepts  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
prupriatc  rtylc  of  historv  rind  the  aeciirate 
lave^tlgallon  of  facts.  But  liie  greatest  service 
rendered  by  Varro  to  history  was  his  aiiempt  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  the  world.  Ccnsutmus 
informs  as  that  he  was  Ihe  first  who  rcpulated 
chronology  by  eclipses.  The  phUosophicai 
writings  of  Varro  are  not  nunieroa:i }  but  his 
ehiefwork  of  that  description,  entitled  De  Pku 
lofophia  Liber,  appears  to  have  been  rcrv  com- 
preiien.sive.  St.  Augustine  informs  us  that 
Varro  examined  in  it  all  the  various  sects  of 
philosophers,  of  which  he  enumerated  upwards 
of  S83.  The  sect  of  the  old  academy  was  that 
which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintain!  d  in  opposition  to  all  others.  It  is 
notccruiin  under  what  cla.ss  Varro's  iVotvui- 
libri  DicijAinarum  should  be  ranked,  ns  it 
probably  comprehended  instructive  les5ons  in 
(he  whole  range  of  arts  and  sciences.  One  of 
the  chapters,  accortling  to  Vitruvius,  was  on 
the  subject  of  architecture.  Varro  derived 
much  notoriety  from  his  mtirical  compositions. 
His  Tricarenus  or  lYicipitina,  was  a  satiric 
hisforv  of  Ihe  triumvimfe  of  Camr,  Pompey, 
nnd  Crnssus.  Mnch  pleasantry  and  sarrn<m 
were  alM>  interspersed  in  his  hooks  eniiiled 
J^eistorici;  but  his  roost  celebrated  production 
in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  he  him«plf  en- 
titled Affnippean.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
cvnir  Mcnippus  of  Gadnra,  a  city  in  Syria,  who, 
like  hl<i  countryman  Meleager,  was  in  the  habit 
of  expresxiog  himself  foevdarly  on  the  most 
prnrf  and  important  subject^.  He  wis  the 
author  of  a  S^posium,  in  the  manner  of  Xe* 
nophoD.  His  writings  were  interspersed  wiA 
verses,  parrvllpd  from  Homer  nnn  the  tra^c 
poets,  or  ludicrously  applied  for  the  purpose  of . 
lnii  le';<jae.  It  is  not  known,  howerer,  that  he 
wrote  any  professed  satire.  Besides  the  works 
of  Varro  aybovementioned,  there  is  a  miscplla- 
neous  collection  of  sentences  or  maxims  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is  not 
known  in  what  part  of  his  namerous  writings 
thev  wrrp  oricinallv  introduced.  Barthius 
found  seventeen  of  these  sentences  in  a  MS.  of 
the  middle  age.  and  printed  them  in  hi"  Advert 
tarin.  Schneider  nfwrwards  discovered,  in  the 
Sptxuinm.  TKntaruiU  of  Vincent  de  Bcaurais, 
n  monk  of  the  thirteenth  centur\',  n  nmcli  more 
ample  collection  of  them,  which  he  has  inseru 
ed  m  hw  edition  of  the  Feriflom  m'  FitiiHm. 
Thev  consist  of  moral  ninxim'?  in  the  «fvle  of 
tbo$e  preserved  from  the  Mimes  of  PnbUos  Sf- 
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derod  philolopers  than  i;ramtnari:\iis.  We  lim 
in  the  work  De  lAn^ua  Latina.  which  was 
written  during  the  winter  preeeaiog  Cast's 
death,  the  same  methodical  arrangement  that 
marrks  the  treatise  De  lit  Rustica.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  the  Libri  De  Simililudine  Verba- 
mm,  and  those  De  Ulilitate  Sfm<niM,  cited  by 
PriToian  and  Charisius  as  philological  works 
of  Varro,  were  part.s  of  liis  great  production, 
De  Lingua  Laiina^  or  separate  compo£iitions. 
There  was  a  distinct  treatise,  howerer,  De 
F^rrmrmf  r^tinn,  addressed  to  Marcclhis,  of 
which  a  very  few  fragments  are  preserved  b^' 
Aulus  Gellius.  The  eriticnl  works  of  this 
tjniversal  scholar,  were  entitled,  P/*  ProprietaU 
Script ftrum — De  Poelis — De  Piynnafis — Thea- 
treaUs,  sive  de  Aetimiilnn:  Scmicis — fk  Fcfuicis 
Originiims — De  PlauUnii  Camcdiis — De  Plau- 
tinis  QiMsfumtihts — De  CompastHungS^rarvm 
— nhftor'tcnrvm  f.ifyri.  These  works  are  prais- 
ed or  inentionod  by  Gelliu-s,  Nonius  Marcel  1  us, 
and  Diuiiiedes ;  but  atuiost  nothinif  is  known 
of  their  contents.  Somewhat  more  may  be 
gathered  concerning  Varro*s  mythological  or 
theological  works,  na  they  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  citea  by  the  early  fathers, 
panicolarly  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantins.  Of 
these  the  cnief  is  the  treatise  De  Oilht  Deorum, 
noticed  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  seventh  book, 
De  CivitaU  Dei,  where  he  says  that  Varro  con- 
siders God  to  be  not  only  the  soul  of  the  world, 
hot  the  world  itself.  In  this  work  he  also  treat- 
ed of  the  oriirin  of  hydronoanry,  and  other 
superstitious  divinations.  Sixteen  books  of  the 
treatise  De  Rervm,  JfNmumamm  H  Dtvmarum 
AnfiquiMibus.  nddrcs<;ed  to  Julius  Ca^snr.  a* 
Ponlifex  Maximns.  related  to  iheolopicil,  or 
Ml  least  what  we  mi^ht  call  ecclesiastical  snb- 
jrrrs.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  have 
chi«»flv  contributed  to  the  splendid  repnfation 
of  Varro,  was  extant  as  late  a<  the  be^irinin;^ 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tluiarch,  in  his 
life  of  Ttomntw*.  speatei  of  Varro  aa  «  man 
of  all  'ht'  Unmans  juost  versed  in  hi'-torv.  T!ie 
hisinnrnl  and  political  works  are  the  AmmUi 
f.ihri—PelH  Pnanei  Shtvndt  Liber— De  Ini- 
fi}^  T'rhh  PtmfVff — De  Genie  Pnpvli  Rtma- 
vi — libri  de  Fn'miiiix  Trojanif.  which  last 
fen'od  of  the  families  that  followed  ^enas  into 
I  nlv.  With  t>> Is  class  we  mnv  rank  the  Mift* 
tf/m/tdv'-.  sive  de  fm/nnvihus  Libri,  eontaintncr 
ibe  p  nv-  'virs  of  TOO  illnsi  rious  men.  There 
w«<  a  picrure  of  each,  with  a  legend  or  verse 
ttnA^  tl.  tiire  ihone  in  the  cWldren'it  histories 
of  the  kin"s  ofEncrland.  That  arnexed  rnthe 
■v>r»rait  of  Demetrius  Phalcreu.s.  who  had  up- 
wards of  300  brazen  statues  erected  to  bim  by 
.he  Athenians,  is  still  preserved  :— 

me  DmiOriiismmsIM  eiptuietl 
Q^fii  htm  kakl  «iMM»  eAMiMHf." 

Their  were  scTen  jMcmres  and  penesrncs  in 

each  VH>r.V.  whence  the  who!.-  wcV  ^a.s  born 
called  Hebdomades.  Varro  has  adopted  the 
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his,  tmJ  had  <1<rabtten  been  calleJ  %a  flowers 

f!  >tn  Uw  works  of  Varro,  afa  time  whc;i  hk- 
iiu.ii  gnnirn  of  laste  niiJ  leaiiun  j;,  wliic.i 
.'I'-  I'l  ui:ctl,  ti:ul  not  yot  been  laiJ  \va>;o  bv  ilie 
tmiid  i>l  tune,  or  the  »pttiler.  The  bcM  etfitiita 
of  Varro  m  thai  of  Dorarae,  Sro.  Ifil9.  t'lc.  i« 

\r  —fluinttl.  in.  Altacinus,  a  n;iiive 

ofG.iul  111  ihf  age  of  J.  C-t^sar.  He  iran^liicd 
into  Laiin  verse  the  Argonautica  of  ApalUmius 
RliLKiiiis,  with  greai  corrcctnr^s  mil  ele^ucc. 
tic  alsu  wrote  a  p(»ein  eniulcd  Hdlo  Seqiut- 
HKo,  besides  epigrams  and  el-'gies.  S  xiie  tra;;- 
ments  of  his  poetry  are  sitU  extant.  Hv  laded 
io  his  atit'rnjK  to  write  satire.  tUfot.  I,  sat.  10, 
V.  4i».  — Orff/.  Ann.  1,  v.  15.  — Q«i/t/<7.  10,  c.  1. 

Varcs,  t^uiMTtLius,  I.  a  Roaiari  proctinsiii, 
dewen<1e«1  from  an  illiMri»ii<t  family.  He  was 
apfKurilcil  •jiiVr'ninr  uf  Svriii.  amt  afV'rvvnrds 
inavie  cuintiiuii  ler  ul"  rhe  armies  iii  Germany. 
He  wa«  surprised  by  (heenem/,  under  Armi- 
nius.  a  crafiy  and  dissimulating  chief,  ai)«t  hiv 
army  um>  iiu  lu  pieces.  When  he  saw  that 
every  ihiti,'  was  lust,  he  killed  himself,  A.  D.  10. 
and  his  example  was  folidwed  by  some  of  his 
odieers.  His  nead  waa  afterwards  sent  to  An- 
gustus  a'  R  tme  by  one  of  the  bnrtiai  i:ui  i  fiicfs, 
as  also  hi-i  b<Mlv;  and  so  great  was  the  inilu- 
CDce  of  his  dtffeai  upon  ih«rcmperor,  that  he 
eontinaed  for  whole  raontLs  to  show  all  iha 
mark«  of  dejection  and  of  de«p  sorrow,  oOen 

eXelai'Tl  I  ;  J".    "  O   Vnnif^  r<-^/,>rr         viti  h''ji;i'IS." 

The  bodies  of  the  siain  were  leti  m  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  found  six  years  after 
hv  G  Trmnirn-;.  aii'I  hni  i'-'l  with  jijreat  pomp. 
Ml'*  avaiu  e  Wiis  cun:-piciiuiis ;  he  went  |HM)r  to 
Svria,  whence  he  returned  loaded  with  riches. 
a^ai.  I,  od.  24.— Pfliere,  2»  c.  111.— Fhr.  4, 

c.  19.—  Viri:.  Ed.  6,  II.  A  son  of  Vanis, 

who  m  ii  i  i'-d  a  d  iii?hter  of  Gerinanicus.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  4.  c.  6.  III.  The  father  and  grand- 

friber  of  Vara%  who  was  killed  In  Germany, 
slew  fhp'n  flvf"!;  viih  thfir  own  swtird^^  the 
one  alter  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  other 
in  the  pliins  of  Phjfsalia. — -IV.  dnintinins, 
a  friend  of  Horace  and  other  ^reat  men  in  the 
Au?ustan  a?e.  He  was  a  ffood  jud?c  of  poelr)', 
and  asfrcal  rrliic,  as  Mora'-t-,  Art.  P.  seems 
10  iDsiouate.  The  poel  has  addressed  the  Idth 
ode  of  hit  first  booir  to  him,  and  In  the  94th  he 
mourns  pathetifally  his  death.  Some  supp<is(i 
this  Varus  to  be  the  person  killed  in  Germany, 
while  others  believe  htm  to  be  a  man  who  de- 
rntod  hi>  »ime  more  to  the  muses  than  to  war 
V^id.  rar/Mj.  —  V.  Lucius,  an  Epicurean  phi- 
losopher, intimate  with  J.  Cassar.  Sume  sup- 
.  poaetbat  it  was  to  him  that  Virgil  in.vribed  his 
•ixth  eclo^e.  He  is  eommendiNt  by  QuitaU. 

<^e.  3,  7^.  VI.  Alfreniis,  a  Roman,  who, 

Ihoach  orif^inally  a  shoemaker,  became  cdhsul, 
and  distinguished  hims(>If  bv  his  abilities  an 
orator.  He  was  hnried  at  the  poMic  expense, 
•n  honour  f^ranted  to  few,  and  only  to  person.s 
of  merit  a»rat.  1,  sat.  3. 

ViKTiMios,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero, 
once  distinsrnished  for  hH  enmity  to  the  orator. 
He  hated  the  people  of  Rotne  for  th*"i:  L;'r  Mf 
vice*  and  /corruption,  whence  excessive  hatred 
beeame  praremal  in  die  words  VtHniannm 

Odium.    CaMt.  14.  v.  3.-^  TI  A  shoemaker, 

ridiculed  for  his  deformities  and  the  oddity  of 
his  clnnMSter.  He  was  one  of  Nero's  favourites, 
•od  be  mtpteaad  the  re«t  of  the  coartiers  io 
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(1  itier)',  and  in  the  co!nmi.s>ion  vf  evcr>'  itopk 

eed.  L.ir^e  eups,  ot  liu  Vd|ii«,  are  cilU'  l  '  ali» 
niwit  Iroju  tiiui,  because;  lie  nsed  one  wbica  wait 
Kith  iil-^liapril  aitil  ii:i.:ouai.  'iTaciL  Aa«.  1^ 
c.  3^1.— ^ttt  ,—MufL  11,  ep.  Ud. 

VeoJt's  PoLUO.    Vid.  PoUio. 

V'KiiKTit  .s,  a  Latin  writer,  who  llouri.shcd  B. 
(-'.  .'(iSJ  i'Le  tfcal  ediiiuQ  uf  bt«  ircalt^M;  de  He 
.}f,f.itaii,  together  witti  Modesias,  is  that  of 
P.iris,  lio.  liWT. 

Vti.i.KiL.i,  1.  (Patehcl'lls,}  a  11  caaii  hi.-^ 
rian,  descended  from  an  e(iue>tMjn  lacniljof 
Campania.  He  was  at  lirsi  a  military  tribone 
in  the  ttonifiii  armies,  and  for  nine  years  serred 
under  Tiberijsm  the  vai  i  >  i  '  Vpediii  j:.-  u  .nicb 
he  uadertuuk  m  Qaui  and  Germany.  Vflieiuf 
wrote  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Greece  and 
of  R4)me,  am'  uf  o  Ikt  ii  itions  of  the  iiui>t  re«- 
moie  aryiquiiy  ;  bui  u  itu.-i  authentic  cu:apa>i 
fion  tiMire  rem.iin  only  fra;;ments  of  the  history 
ul  Greece  ami  Rome  from  ilie  c»>nq(ies*  al  Pcr- 
.seus,  by  Paulas,  to  the  17ih  year  uf  the  reign 
of  Til>crius,  in  two  bt>oks.  It  is  a  j'ldicjoas 
account  of  celebrated  men  and  illu.<unuu;s  cities: 
the  historian  is  happy  io  his  deseriptions  aiw 
at  cm  i!e  in  his  dales;  his  picture--  are  irue,  and 
Ills  nairative  lively  and  interesting.  Tae  whok 
is  candid  and  impartial  till  the  rci^o  of  the 
sars,  wiu>n  the  writer  be?an  lo  be  influenced hr 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  the  puvcr  ui  his 
favotiriii's  Pa' TL  Liiii  .  is  (tL'-i'rvedlv  censured 
for  his  invectives  a^mi>t  Ciceru  and  Poiupej. 
and  his  encomiums  on  the  crael  Tiberitts  and 
ihe  lint' irninatr  Scjanu-  S-^me  .sisp-A.-e  iha! 
he  wa.s  ifivoived  in  liie  ruiii  of  thus  dis.a|VK)iii;ed 
courtifr,  whom  he  had  extolled  a.s  a  pat'ieMi  of 
virtue  and  morality.  The  best  editions  of  Pa- 
tcrculus  are  lho-;e  of  Ruhnkenius.  8\v>.  -2  \(.K 
L.  Bat.  1779;  of  Barbou,* Paris,  I'Jmo  1777: 
and  of  Burman,  dvo.  L.  Bat.  171^).— U. 
Cains,  the  grandflither  of  the  historian  of  that 
n.ainc.  w  is  <it,  »  nf  ih'"-  friends  of  Livia.  He 
killed  huuseif  when  old  and  unable  u*  accoai- 
panv  Lifia  in  her  flight. 

Veneti.    Vifl.  Part  I. 

VKvrinnJs,  Barsus,  a  native  of  Piccnum, 
born  of  an  ot(scuie  lainily.  When  Asculum 
was  taken, he  wa&  carried  tMrfore  the  iriuminbal 
chariot  of  Pomfeitis  Strabo,  han;::inff  on  feis 
motlier's  hreas'..  A  bold,  nspit  suiui,  aiiied 
by  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Ca^3^.  raised 
him  from  the  mean  occupation  of  a  chairman 
and  mii!e!err  to  di^^nity  in  the  state.  He  dis- 
played valtnir  in  the?  Roman  armies,  and  ^^rad- 
uallv  arose  lo  the  oHircs  of  tribune,  praetor,  hirb- 
priest,  and  consul  He  made  war  a^Ttinst  the 
Parthians,  and  eonqaered  them  in  three  ?reat 
battles.  B  C.  Ht).  H.  u  i!ie  first  Rom;>:.  evf-r 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  Parthia.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  by  the  all  Roman  pefmle, 
and  was  buried  a',  the  public  espeoae.  Mmt, 
in  Anion. — Juv.  7,  v.  I*>9. 

Vebakics,  a  srovernor  r  P.  n  ^  i  i  under  Niem 
He  succeeded  Didius  Gallus.  Tacit.  14,  Ann. 

VniCTNaEToRix,  a  chief  of  the  Gauls  in  (he 
linir?  of  C  J'sar.  He  was  conquered  and  led  m 
triumph,  dec  Gasor.  JBSetf.  Q.  7.  c.  Flar. 
8,c.l0. 

Veroinids,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  Germany,  who  refused  the  ab9o)a>« 
power  which  his«b1di«nkolftredtohini 
1,  Hilt.  e.  8. 
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VicBnEs,  C.  a  Roman,  who  governed  the 
province  of  Siciljr  a»  praetur.  The  oppre&sion 
and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guiUy  while  in  of- 

fice,  so  uMl'iidi'd  the  Sicilians,  thui  ihey  brought 
an  accusaiiun  against  hxm  bc£ure  ibe  Koman 
senate.  Cicero  nndertook  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians',  and  prunuunced  those  celebraieJ  ura- 
tiODs  u'iiich  ure  still  extant.  Vei  was  de- 
fended by  liortensius,  but  as  he  despaired  of  the 
success  ol"  Ins  delence,  he  lvl\  Rome  without 
wailing  lor  his  2>entence,  and  live  J  iii  gieai  ailiu- 
ence  in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  was  at  laisi 
kilied  by  one  of  ihe  soldiers  of  Aoloiiy  the  tri- 
umvir, about  96  jttm  after  bis  riAwaiMr  utile 
from  the  capital.  Cic.  t»  Fer.«-P/tfk  34,  e.  S. 
Luclaut.  -2,  e.  4. 

VcimiLs  Fi.Acccs,  a  freed  roan  and  gram- 
luariau,  Curn  ttis  I'o!-  his  pou'cn;  in  instructing'. 
He  wa>  appoiiUcd  over  ihe  grandchiliiren  ol 
Augustus,  and  also  tlistinguished  himself  by 
hie  wriliogs.    Geii.  4,  c.  b^—Suet.  in  Gram. 

Vbrrics  Pmocus,  a  Latin  critic,  B.  C.  4, 
whose  works  have  bet  n  edited  with  Dacier 
and  Clerk's  notes,  4io.  Aiust.  IGtJQ, 

VKiii:uAKee,&UeuteiumlanderCorini]o,  who 
dro\  e  ri^'  iy  Tiridates  from  Media,  &c.  Tacit. 
Ajvu.  14,  c.  :3G. 

YcRb'a,  i.  iLaieius  Ceionius  CommoJua,)  a 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  .^litis  nnd  Domifia 
Lucillfl.  lie  was  adopted  in  liic  7;h  ywar  ot  his 
age.  by  M.  Aurelius,  at  the  request  of  Adrmii, 
and  he  niiirned  Lucilia,  the  daughter  of  ixia 
adofited  father,  who  abo  took  him  as  bis  col> 
leacrue  on  tk  ■  throne.  He  was  sent  by  M.  Au- 
relius looppase  the  barbarians  in  the  ttOsA.  His 
arms  were  attended  with  success,  and  he  obtain- 
ed a  vi(  'o'v  over  the  Part!ii;in«.  Hp  wn-^  hon- 
oured w  itli  a  triumph  ni  his  return  home,  and 
soon  aAer  he  marched  with  his  imperial  col- 
leai^e  a^snst  the  Marcomanni  in  uermany. 
He  died  m  this  expedition  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the 
30:h  ye:'v  of  hi'?  n;;e,  altera  reisin  of  ciu'lit  years 
and  .some  mouibs.  Hi.s.bodv  was  brou^tu  back 
to  Rome,  and  buried  by  M.  Aurelias  with  great 
pomp  and  solenjmty.  Verus  ha<  I'een  irieaily 
censored  fur  his  del^aucheries.  At  one  eiuer- 
tainment  alone,  where  there  weie  no  more  than 
1*2  gnesi,>,  the  emperor  spent  no  less  than  six 
millions  of  sester.soes,  or  about  32,20flZ.  .sterling. 
In  his  Parthian  expedition  Verus  did  not  check 
his  vicious  propensities  J  for  four  years  he  leO 
the  care  c»f  the  war  to  liis  officers,  while  be  re- 
tired lo  the  v> tIii|)tiion.s  retreats  ofDapline,  and 
the  luxurious  banquets  of  Aniioch.  His  fond- 
new  for  a  horse  has  been  faithfully  recorded. 
Th''  nnimal  hud  a  statue  of  cold,  and  when 
dead.lh"  emperor  lo  ezpre&>  his  .Hjrrow,  raised 
Ikitfi  a  rnaenifieeni  monvment  on  mount  Vati- 
can. II.  L.  Annasus,  a  son  of  the  emperor 

Auroliii'?.  who  died  in  Pale.stine.  III.  The 

father  of  the  emperor  Veru-.  I  le  was  adr.pted 
bv  the  emneror  Adrian,  but,  like  his  nod,  he 
dWraeed  himself  by  his  dehancherlea  and  ex- 
tvavau'nncc.    H*'  f'ied  hefrin-"  Adrian. 

VrsptsiANLH,  (Tilus  F!.n  111  )  a  Roman  em- 
peror, descended  from  an  <  h>^cure  family  at 
Keate.  He  was  honntin  d  witli  the  ronsuUhip 
as  a  rcwnrd  f.>r  hi-*  privaie  merit  antl  his  public 
serviccv  II.*  ftfct  mpanied  Nero  info  Greece, 
hut  he  offended  ibe  prince  by  falling  asleep 
while  he  repeated  one  of  his  poetical  composi 
tioQ<»  This  momcnlBijKsentmentof  tha  — 


peror  did  not  prevent  Vespasian  from  bein^  Mat 
to  cariy  on  a  war  against  tbe  Jews.  II  i.s .  r  era* 
tioos  were  crowned  wiib  socccKi ;  many  u'l  :bt 

cities  of  Pale.sune  surrendered,  and  Vespasia« 
be^an  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  wa»,bow* 
ever,  achieved  by  the  bands  of  his  son  Tiros, 

and  the  death  of  Vitelhus  and  the  alfee'i  of 
hi«  soldiers  hastened  hu  rise,  and  be  wu.s  pi  o- 
ctaimed  empeforat  Alexandna.  The  choice  ot 
the  army  was  approved  by  every  province  ol  the 
empire ;  but  Vespajiian  did  not  betray  any  &igns 
of  priile  ui  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected  an  ex- 
aiiatiun,  and  though  once  employed  in  the  mean 
office  or  a  horse  doctor,  he  oehaved,  when  in- 
vested with  ilie  iiiijierial  ptiq)le,  with  all  the 
dignity  which  became  a  successor  of  Augustus. 
In  the  beginning  of  biS  reign  Vespasian  attempt 
ed  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Itoiiiaii.s.  He 
repaired  ih«  public  buildings,  eiub<.'lli.>hcd  liie 
city,  and  made  the  great  roads  more  spacious 
and  convenient.  After  he  bad  reigned  with 
great  popularity  for  10  years,  VespaMan  died, 
A.  D.  'I',  in  ilie  TOiii  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor  who  was  succeeded  by 
biN  own  son  on  the  tliroae.  Vespwiian  has  been 
adniiret!  (or  hi^^'rcat  virtues.  Whenrlie  king  of 
Panhia  addressed  him  wiih  the  superscription  of 
Ar»a€e$tk^  pf  kings,  to  Flatius  Y*$pasianv!, 
the  emperor,  no  way  divsaiisfied,  answered  him 
attain  in  his  own  words,  FUiviui  Vespasianvs 
to  Arsnces,  kini(  of  kings.  To  nit  n  ol  learning 
and  merit  Vespasian  was  very  liberal:  one 
hundred  thoosand  sesterces  were  annually  ex- 
pended to  encr.iira-e  nnd  promote  the  arts  and 
>ciences.    Suetan.  in  vild. —  Tacit.  Hisl.A. 

VESTiLBs,  priestesses  among  the  Romans, 
cnn-^ecrnted  to  the  "-crvire  of  vesia,  a*;  their 
name  indicates.  1  hisoihce  was  very  ancient, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  one  of  the  ves- 
tals. Alness  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen 
the  vestals.  Numa  first  appointed  four,  lo  w  hich 
Tarqiiin  added  two.  They  were  always  chosen 
bv  ibe  monarchs,  but  after  the  cjcpulsion  of  the 
t* arqoins,  the  highpriest  was  intfvsted  with  the 
rare  of  them.  As  they  were  to  he  virgins,  they 
u  ere  cluiscn  voiirii^,  Irom  ihe  a^je  of  six  lo  ten ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  thai 
presented  lhem.selvesascnndidat(;s  for  the  office, 
twenty  virgins  were  selected,  and  (hty  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  were  ohli^jed  to  beeome  priest- 
esse*.  Plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  wert 
permiited  to  propow  themselves,  bnt  ft  wa!»  re- 
quired  tliat  ihcv  should  be  witho';!  ' !-  inish  or 
deformity.  For  thirty  years  they  were  to  re- 
main in  life  irreate^  continence ;  the  ten  first 
years  were  «pnnt  in  learning  the  duties  of  the 
order,  the  leu  lullowing  were  emplf»yed  in  dis- 
charging them  with  fidelity  11  1  anctity,  and 
the  ten  \vt>\  in  instructing  such  as  had  entered 
the  noviciate.  When  ine  thiny  years  were 
elapsed  they  were  perniitlcd  to  marry,  or.  il  thev 
still  preferred  celibacr.  they  waited  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vestals.  The  emnloyinent  of  the 
vestals  was  to  take  care  that  ine  sacred  fire  of 
Vesta  was  not  extinguished,  for  if  ii  ever  hap- 
pened, it  was  deemed  the  profKHO^ic  of  gn>ai 
calami'ies  to  the  state.  In  sufh  n  ra^^c  nH  wn^i 
consternation  at  Rome,  and  the  fire  wa.s  again 
kindled  by  glasses  with  the  rays  of  the  snn. 
Another  eqnaUy  panicular  charge  of  the  vestals 
was  to  keep  a  sacred  pledge,  tm  whieb  depended 
the  veiy  existence  or  Robm^  whkb|  aecoidiag 
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to  -.ome,  was  the  palladiOB  of  Troy.  The 
privileges  uf  the  vcsials  were  great,  they  bad 
Ihe  njosi  honourable  seals  at  public  games  and 
fesiivals,  a  licior  with  the  fasces  always  pre- 
ceded them  when  the/  walked  in  public,  ihey 
were  carried  in  chariots  when  ihey  pleased,  and 
they  had  ihe  power  of  pardoning  criminals 
whea  led  to  executioo  if  ihey  declared  that  iheir 
nweting^  was  accideata).  Their  declaratioDs  io 
trials  were  received  without  the  formality  of  an 
oath,  they  were  ch<Men  as  arbiters  in  causes  ol 
moment,  and  in  the  ezecntion  of  wills ;  and  so 
great  was  the  <leference  paid  iliem  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  ihe  con- 
suls themselves  made  way  for  them,  and  bowed 
their  faaces  when  they  pawed  before  them.  To 
iasull  tbem  was  a  capital  crime,  md  whoever 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  w  as  beaten  to 
death  with  scourges.  If  any  ol  ihet^dted  while 
in  office,  their  body  WBCbaried  within  the  walb 
of  the  city,  an  honoar  ;^ranted  td  few.  Such  of 
the  vestals  as  proved  ini  ontineni  were  puniished 
in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  Nama  ordered 
them  to  be  stoned,  but  Tarquin  the  elder  dii|^  a 
hole  under  the  earth,  where  a  bed  was  placed 
with  a  little  bread,  wine,  water,  and  oil,  and  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  the  guilty  vestal  was  stripped 
of  Ihe  habit  of  her  order,  and  compelled  to  de- 
scend into  the  subterraneous  cavity,  which  was 
immediatel  V  .shut,  and  she  was  leA  to  d  ie  through 
hunsrer.  For  the  space  of  one  thousand  years, 
diirinj?  which  the  order  continued  esiablislied, 
from  the  rei^n  of  Nuina,  only  eighteen  were 
puni.shed  for  the  violation  of  their  vow.  The 
vestals  were  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  fire  ofYesUi  extinguished.  The  dress 
of  ilie  vestals  wa.s  peculiar;  they  wore  a  white 
vest  with  parple  borders,  a  white  linen  sarpUce 
cslled  linleum  tmpenm,  above  which  was  a 
great  pnrple  mantle  which  flowed  tothe  cfrmmd, 
and  which  was  tucked  up  when  ihey  offered 
sacrifices.  Tliev'  had  a  clo-e  covering  on  their 
head,  called  insula,  from  whirh  hun:^  rihnnds, 
or  ritf't.  Their  manner  of  livinj^  was  sump- 
tuous, as  thev  were  mnintained  at  the  public 
expense.  Lip.  3^  Ar.—Plui.  in  Num,  &c.— 
Val.  Max,  l,c,  t.— CSc.  ie  Nlai.  A>.  3,  c.  30.— 
F'  rr   \.—  Prnpert.  4,  el.  W.—  TacU  1.  c.  10. 

Vest-uja,  festivals  in  honour  of  Vesta,  ob- 
served at  Rome  on  the  9th  of  June.  Banquets 
"vere  then  prepared  !»■  f  ire  ilie  hous.^s,  nnd  meat 
was  sent  to  the  vestals  to  Ik*  otTcrcd  lu  the  gods, 
milbtones  were  decked  with  garlands,  and 
the  a,sses  that  tamed  them  were  led  round  the 
citv  covered  with  earlands.  The  ladies  walked 
in  tiie  pr. Kwsinri  birofou'el,  lo  the  temple  of 
the  KO  Ide^s.  and  an  altar  was  erected  to  Jupiter  I 
somamed  Pi^tor.   Ovid.  Fitsl.  6,  v.  805. 

Vrrrtrs.  fSp.)  T.  n  T^otnan  senator,  who  was 
made  inlerrcx  at  the  death  of  Romulus  rill  the 
election  of  another  king.  He  nominated  Xu- 
ma,  find  resigned  his  office.    Pbi'  in  Sum. 

 11.  Cato,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  allies 

in  t?*  •  AT  irsian  war.    He  defeated  the  Romans. 

and  was  at  last  helraved  and  murdered.  IfT. 

A  Romm  knight  who  became  enamoured  of  a 
youn::r  f-Tuale  at  C'>nna,  and  rallied  a  lumnlt 
amongst  the  slaves  who  proclaimed  him  kin?. 
He  wtfbetraved  by  one  of  his  adherents,  upon 
•vhirh  he  tnid  rintent  hand<  on  him'self. 

VnTfittt*.  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  She  was 
aolkited  bjr «]]  the Komao  UMironsto  goto  her 


son  with  Iwr  tegbter-in-kw,  and  entreat  wm 

not  to  make  war  again.st  bis  count  rv.  She  went 
and  prevailed  over  Coriolaous,  and  for  her  ser> 
vices  to  the  .state,  the  Roman  senau*  offered  lo 
reward  her  as  she  pleased.  She  only  asktA.  lo 
raise  a  temple  to  the  goddevof  femade  fomae, 
which  v»  n  done  on  the  very  spit  where  she  had 
pacified  her  son.  Liv.  2,  c.  40. — LfwnifS.  Hal. 
7,  &«. 

VETunrjs,  Vid.  Mdmurvus,  a  con>ul  defeated 
by  the  Samniies,  and  obliged  lo  pass  under  the 
yoke  with  great  ignominy. 

Vetus,  iI  a  Roman,  who  pioposed  to  open  a 
commonication  between  the  Meaiierranean  and 
the  German  ocean,  by  means  ot  a  CUML  Be 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  riero. 

Vmaa,  a  Roouui  who  refined  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  Cicero  when  banished,  ihoiifrh  he  had 
received  from  him  the  most  untx>anded  la- 
vours. 

Victor,  Sext.  AoRELroa,  a  writer  in  the  age' 
of  Cuastantius.  He  gave  the  wurlJ  a  concise 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  time,  or  A.  D.  360.  ^  He 
also  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  history 
betore  the  age  of  Julius  CTSjjr,  wlnr-h  \<  nair 
extant,  and  ascribed  by  different  auihors  to  C. 
Nepos,  to  Tacitus,  Snetoftios,  Pliny,  dkc  Tie« 
tor  was  greatlv  esteemed  by  the  emperors,  and 
honourwi  with  the  consulship.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Victor  are  that  of  PitiacttS,  8vo.  L'lr. 
1G96,  and  that  of  Artuzenius,  4to.  Amst.  ITSSL 

VictorIna,  a  celebrated  matron  who  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Roman  armies,  and 
made  war  against  the  emperor  GHllieons.  Her 
son  Victorfnus,  and  her  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  were  declared  emperors  ;  but  when  :1 
were  assas^iinated,  Victorina  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  one  of  her  fhvoariies  calM 
TeiricuR.  Sne  was  some  time  af>er  pois^-ned, 
A.  D.  209,  and,  according  to  some,  by  Tetricos 
himself 

Vim'ORivrs,  a  Christian  writer,  who  cma- 
posed  a  worthless  epic  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
seven  children  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees,  and 
di<itinguwbed  himself  more  by  the  active  pan 
be  took  in  bis  writings  against  the  Arians. 

ViT.t.tA  Lex,  fl'(n/7?*.<  or  annario,  by  L.  Vil- 
lius  the  tribune,  A.  U.  C.  571,  defined  'he 
proper  age  reqnired  for  exercising  the  offiee  of 
a  mapi.stratp,  25  rears  for  the  c'lcpsrorship.  3? 
or  2ft  for  the  ediieship  or  inbnneship,  for  the 
office  of  prxtor  99,  and  fbr  that  of  eonsal  A 
Liv.  II.  c.  44. 

ViNCKNTTOs,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers,  A 
D.  m,  whose  works  aiv  best  edited  by  Bab^ 
zius,  Paris,  \G/uO 

ViMOBJt  Jt»tJt7s,  a  govemoT  of  Gaol,  wfio  re» 
voTfed  against  Nero,  and  dererniinedtc  dc!irer 
the  Roman  empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  was 
fiillowed  by  a  numerow  army,  but  at  last  de- 
feated bv  one  of  ihc  emperor's  ffpneraU.  When 
he  perceived  that  all  was  lost,  he  laid  violent 
hnii  !s  upon  himself,  fifl.  A.  D.  Sufion.  in  GatL 
—  TacU.  HisL  Lc.  bl.—Plin.  0,  ep  19. 

VtvTwnvs,  a  slave,  who  discovered  th-*  con- 
'^ninirv  which  some  (if  the  most  iH'>bi'^  of  the 
Roman  citizens  had  formed  to  restore  Tarqain 
to  his  throne.  He  was  amply  rewarded,  and 
made  a  eititen  of  Rome,  tiv,  %  c.  9. — JffaL 
in  Popl, 

Vmmua,  Aaella,aaemvt  of  Horace,  to  whone 
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rp.fi  h  tiditmeU  fts  infnnetfofis  bow  to  deliver 

to  Augustus  some  poems  from  his  masier. 

VipsANiA,  a  daughter  ot  M.  Agrippa,  mother 
of  Drtisu'i.  She  was  the  only  one  ot  Agrippa's 
daughters  who  died  a  natural  death.  Slie  was 
married  to  Tiberius  when  a  private  man,  and 
when  she  had  been  repudiated,  she  married 
Asinios  Gallus.  Tacit.  A.  1,  c.  1-2,  1.  3,  c.  19. 

ViRoiiJLs  Maro,  Publ.  There  f xLst  but  few 
authentio  materials  from  which  wo  can  col- 
lect any  circumstaoces  concerning  the  life  of 
this  poet.  We  possess  only  «ome  scattered  re- 
roarh's  of  ancient  cotnirieniators  or  gramma- 
rians, and  a  L»le  by  Dunatus,  of  very  dubious 
imihDriiy.  It  appears  that  Virgil's  father  was  a 
man  of  low  birtn,  and  that,  ai  one  perio<I  of  his 
life,  he  was  enf^ged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments. According  lo  sum<»  authorities,  he  was 
a  poller  or  brick-maker  ;  and  according  to 
orhers,  the  hireling  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
called  Magus  or  Maiii'i.  He  -  o  in^^'ratiated  him- 
self, however,  with  bis  master,  that  be  received 
his  dan^hier  Maia  in  narriage,  and  was  In- 
tm<!ted  with  the  eharje  of  a  farm,  which  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  m  the  vicinity  of 
Mantua.  Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these 
humble  parents;  and  was  lorn  in  the  year  of 
RnmeGW,  at  the  village  of  Andes  (now  PiHnla), 
which  lies  at  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Man- 
ina  The  cradle  of  illustriouj?  men,  like  the 
orii^m  of  celebrated  nations,  has  been  frequently 
siirr  nindrd  wiih  tlie  mar vi'llous.  Hence,  ihe 
dream  of  his  mother  Maia,  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a  hraneh  of  latirel,  and  the  pro- 
digy of  theswnrm  of  hers  which  lighted  on  the 
lips  of  the  infant.  The  ^tu^lles  of  Virgil  com- 
menced ai  Crvmona,  where  he  remained  till 
he  assumed  the  Hyga.  virili^  ;  and  to  this  iTay 
the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  pretend  to  sshow  a 
li<ni<e,  m  ihe  street  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
which  Virgil  resided  when  a  vouih.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  tn  Naples,  where  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  multifarious  lenrnii^g  which 
shines  so  conspicnotusly  in  the  /Eneid,  and 
which  he  cmploved  with  such  judgment,  as 
richly  to  men;  the  enU)g>'  of  Marrohius — 
"Virgilius  quem  nullius  unquam  disciplinac 
error  involvit."  During  his  residence  in  this 
city,  he  perused  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
wni'Ts.  ln'in?  instrueted  in  ilieir  language  and 
literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenus,  veil  known 
as  the  amhor  of  a  eolleetion  of  amatory  tales, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  use  of  Comeliu?  Galium, 
in  order  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  fie 
gies  and  other  poems.  Virgil  likewi  c  i  n  refuUy 
read  the  Greek  historian*;,  particularly  Thucy- 
dides,  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
phtlosciphy  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
that  sect.  Bat  medicine  and  mathematics  were 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  chiefly  addicted ; 
and  thi<  ea rly  tincture  of  peoMieiri'-al  know- 
ledge may,  pe.rbaps,  in  some  degree, be  ascribed 
his  ideas  of  liimmons  order  and  ma.ster]y  ar- 
mnrremeni,  and  thai  reirtilarity  of  thought,  as 
•well  n*?  exactness  of  expression,  bv  which  all 
ni'  u  ritingsare  diMin£^ui'^he<l.  The  battle  of 
Modena  was  fought  in  711,  and  the  triumvi- 
rate, having  been  shortly  afterwards  formed, 
Vedins  Pollio  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which 
the  fhrm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  who  was  a  noted 


extortioner Jevled  enormoascontribntioiisfraai 

the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  inu  usied  to  his 
care ;  and  in  some  instances,  when  ibe  pect^ 
niaiy supplies  failed,  he  drove  thr  ancient  eolo» 
nists  from  iheir  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.  He  was  fond,  however,  of  po- 
etry, and  was  a  generous  protector  of  liierarj 
men.  The  rising  genius  of  Virgil  had  now 
begun  to  maiiilei>i  usclf.  IJis  poetic  talents, 
and  amiable  manners,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Pollio;  and  so  long  as  ibat  chief  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  the  Ikfontnan  district, 
he  was  relieved  from  all  exaction,  anti  prolccl- 
ed  in  the  peaceabie  possesion  of  his  piuperty. 
But  the  tranquillity  which  beenjoyed  ncder  the 
protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short  duration.  Pre- 
viouNly  lo  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  inunivirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  Ihe  land  belong* 
ing  to  som^  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Cremona  had  unfortunately  espoused  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  and  thus  peculiarly  uieurred  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victorious  {arty.  But  asm  ler- 
riiory  was  not  fotind  adequate  to  contain  the 
vt'ieran  soldiers  of  the  triumvir8,amongst  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  M'as  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in 
whieh  tlie  farm  of  Virgil  lay.  Pollio,  being  a 
zealous  parti.sau  of  Antony,  and  supporting  the 
parly  of  his  brother  and  Fulvia,  who  unsuc- 
ccb$.iully  opposed  the  divi&ion  of  the  lands,  bad 
it  probably  no  longer  in  his  power  to  protect 
Virgil  front  the  aggres^sions  of  the  soldiery.  He 
was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar violence,  and  which  even  threatened  danger 
to  his  personal  safety;  beincr  compelled  on  one 
occasion,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  centu- 
rion Arrius,  by  swimming  the  Mincius.  He 
hail  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the 
tavour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  under  Syro  the 
Epicurean,  and  who  now  either  succeeded 
Pollin  in  the  eotmnand  of  the  district,  or  was 
appointed  hy  Augustus  to  snperiulend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.    Under  his 

1»raiection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where 
le  was  favourably  received  not  onlv  hy  Miece- 
na.s,  but  Antriistns  himself,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured the  resinration  of  the  patrimony  of  wliich 
he  had  been  deprived.  This  happened  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  714 ;  and  during  the 
course  of  ilia;  ^enson,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  compased  his  eclogue 
entitled  Tihjrus,  in  whieh  he  introduces  two 
shcpherd<,  one  nf  whom  laments  the  distraction 
of  the  times,  and  complains  of  the  ng^^rcssions 
of  the  «oldier>',  while  the  other  rejoices  for  the 
recnrerv  of  hi^  farm,  and  promises  ever  to 
honour  a.s  a  god  the  youth  who  had  restored  it. 
The  situation  of  Virpil's  r-^sidf-nre  wi- 1  i  w  and 
humid,  and  the  climate  chill  ai  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  His  delicate  eonsttitnijon,  and  the 
pulmonarv  eornplainrs  with  whii  h  was  a^ 
fected,  induced  him,  about  the  year  7M  or  715, 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek 
a  wanner  skr.  To  this  change,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  he  was  farther  instigated  by  his 
inrreasinir  celebrity,  and  the  extension  of  his 
poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
bv  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
and  hv  the  ^iiei-essful  boldiiess  with  which  Vir- 
gil had  transferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  .sirainsto 
a  language  which,  before  hfs  attempt,  mnsi 
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but  little  adapted  to  be  a  v<^hicle  for  the  softness 
of  rural  de??crintion,  or  the  delicacy  of  amorous 
sentinii  Mt,  nini  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
Dnli&bcd  or  rc&ued  to  the  sujicepiibility  of  5ucb 
smooth  numbers  as  the  pastoral  muse  demand> 
ed.  The  bucolics,  accordingly,  were  relished 
and  admired  by  all  clashes  ui  his  contempora- 
ries. So  universal  was  their  populariiy,  that 
the  phllo^ophic  eclogue  of  S'f'-'iu^,  snnn  nfter 
its  compo<;ition,  was  publicly  rcci'td  m  tUc  the- 
atre by  Cytheris,  a  celebrated  mima,  who  was 
then  the  mistresit  of  Antony  and  Cornelius  Gbil« 
Ills,  and  who,  in  her  earlier  years,  had  touched 
the  heart  of  Brutus.  On  quitting  Ms  puK  rnal 
fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded  to  the  Capital. 
Here  his  private  fortune  was  considerably  aug- 
mcnlei?  hy  'h-^  liberality  of  ^^^^rrn^^^ ;  and  such 
was  the  lavour  he  poW^seil  wiili  iiis  pairon, 
that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
mtroducing  Horaceto  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attending  him,  alone  with  that  pqet,  on  a 
polilic'tl  mission  to  Bruiiili-inm.  Atthe  pennd 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  pop- 
ularity in  the  capital,  NapK's  was  a  favourite 
retrent  i.f  illustrious  and  literary  m'^ii — the 
"sindio  llorentes  ignobilis  oti,"  who  longed  lo 
WOMCUte  in  repose  liirht  and  agreeable  studies. 
There  Virgil  retired,  about  717,  when  in  I'lc 
33d  year  ut  his  age  ;  and  he  continued  during 
the  remainer  of  his  life,  to  dwell  chiefly  in  that 
ciljr,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Noln.  t^'ii  mil'"-  o;ist  froiti  Naples, — leading 
a  life  wliirh  may  considered  as  happy,  when 
compared  with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  ey  ic 
poet'-,  Homer,  Tjt^^o,  nnr?  Miltnn,  in  wlirun  the 
mind  or  the  vi'^ion  was  darken'- i.  About  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  resi-^c  at  Naples,  he 
commenced  his  Georgies,  by  order  of  ^^rt•cenas, 
and  continued,  for  the  seven  following  years, 
closely  rccujiieil  \vm:i  the  coinposifion  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period,  be 
WB5  accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  flic  rest  nf  the 
day  in  revision  and  corrof  i  ing  ilit  m,  or  reducing 
them  to  a  smaller  number — comparing  himself 
in  ill's  rf^sp^'^-r.  i,>  a  .she  bear,  which  licks  her 
inis^l-ap'-n  ofTspring  into  proper  form  and  pro 
porti*>n.  It  was  not  till  he  had  finished  this 
subject  with  unrivalled  success  that  he  presum- 
ed to  write  the  iCneid.  This  poem,  which  oc- 
c'lpjfd  hirn  till  his  death,  was  c. i:iim<>iire(l  in 
7^4,  the  sTme  year  in  which  he  had  completed 
the  Qeorsics.  After  he  had  been  en?n?ed  for 
some  ti-nf^  in  its  com[^  xirinn.  tIk-  LM'tMic-t  <"uri- 
i'>si«v  and  mtere.st  conceniin^  it  l.ci:an  to  he  felt 
ai  Rome.  A  work,  it  was  irencrally  believeil, 
wr\<  in  progress  which  would  eclipse  the  fame 
of  the  Hind;  and  the  pnssn^e  which  describes 
tlw-  lii  1  1  <>r  .Bneas,  appears  to  have  been  seen 
by  Propertius.  Angnsins  himself  at  length 
h-rnme  desirons  to  read  the  |>t»em,  so  far  as  it 
hnd  been  carried  ;  and,  in  ih'^  vrar  7'?0  while 
ah^i  nt  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
a£:ainst  ihe  Oantnbrians,  he  wrote  lo  theanthor 
from  the  extremity  of  his  empire,  intreating  to 
b*»  allowed  n  pornsal  of  it.  Macfobius  had  pre- 
sprved  one  of  Virgil's  answers  tO  Anffnstus: — 
"I  have  of  late  reeeivef?  frnm  von  frpjjnent  let- 
ters. With  regard  to  my  /Eneas,  if.  hv  Her- 


ing,  that  I  almubi  appear  to  myself  lo  have  coiiv 
meiiced  such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judg- 
ment or  understanding;  especially  M.ice.  asytHi 
know,  oiber  and  far  tugber  studies  are  required 
for  such  a  performanoe.**  Having  brotigm  the 
.F.ncid  to  a  conclusion,  but  nott(ii!ie  perlecliuB 
which  he  wished  lo  l>e:»ic>w  au  iL,  Virgil,  coo* 
trary  to  the«ad  vice  and  wish  of  bis  friends^w- 
solved  to  travel  into  Grt.-ere,  that  he  might  cor- 
rect and  polish  this  greai  production  at  leisure, 
in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination.  Virgil  pro 
ceededdirectly  to  Athens,  where  he  ootnmeiiced 
the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  iotroilucuon  to  the  third  V»i^k  «>i 
the  Georgies. — He  had  been  thus  engaged  tur 
some  months  at  Athens,  when  August  us  arrived 
in  that  city,  on  his  rettirn  to  T'aly.  fram  n  pro- 
gross  through  Ws  ea?>lera  ciuuuinoiis.  The 
arrival  of  Augustu.s,  however,  induced  him  to 
shorten  his  slay,  and  to  embrace  the  oppono- 
nity  of  returning  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the 
emperor.  But  the  hand  of  deatii  w  as  :il.-e,i  !v 
upon  him.  From  his  youth  be  bad  been  of  a 
delicate  constitution ;  and  as  age  advanced,  he 
wns  afTlictcd  with  frequent  heat!achos,  a^rhn..!. 
and  spilling  of  bloud.  Even  the  ciimaie  oi 
Naples  could  not  preserve  him  iromfreqoeai 
attacks  of  liseje  maladies,  and  th>'ir  wor*--'  •>y!r.i>- 
loms  had  increased  during  lu.s  iej.ideuce  id 
Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he  embarked 
with  the  eroneror,  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  detnlily  and  languor. 
When  he  again  went  on  board,  bis  di-:-  in:<r 
was  so  increased  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of 
the  vessel,  that  he  expired  a  few  days  after  ha 
had  landed  at  Bnindisiirm.  on  the  sontheasten 
coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happened  in  the  year 
734,  when  he  was  in  the  Wf-fim  tw  of  his 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  npproarn,  he  order- 
ed his  friends,  Variu.^  and  Pl:>iius  Tucca,  who 
were  tlicn  with  him,  to  burn  tl.e  .'Kii^id.  a.s  aa 
Imperfect  poem.  Aagusiu.s  however,  inter- 
pnsied  to  save  a  work,  which  he  no  doabt  foie» 
<aw  wonM  nt  once  confer  iinmorin'i'T'  on  the 
poet,  and  on  the  ^>rince  who  paironiNed  him.  It 
was  accordingly  mtrusted  to  Varios  and  Tucca, 
with  a  power  to  revise  and  refren^^n.  bur  with 
a  charge  that  they  should  make  no  acltlaioas; 
a  command  which  they  so  sirictlf  observed,  as 
not  to  complete  even  the  hemistich.*!,  which  had 
been  left  imperfect.  Virgil  bequeathed  the 
irrcater  part  of  his  wonlth,  which  w.is  rr-nsider- 
able,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patrons,  Mawenas  and  his  fneods 
Varius  and  Tueca.  Before  his  .f.-nth  he  had 
also  commanded  that  his  bones  "iho^ild  be  car- 
ried to  Naples,  where  he  bad  livi" ' s .  long  and 
so  hnppilv.  This  order  was  fulfilled  under 
charge  of  Augustus  himself.  The  excellence 
of  Virgil's  eclogues  appears  to  have  been  re- 
•rarded  bv  his  countrvmen  as  precluding  all  a2> 
tempts  of  a  similar  description,  for  no  sw:tins 
wi'T'-  tnn'iht,  bv  nnv  sii'v>pq')ori!  po-"  to  tnvirh 
the  rustic  pipe  till  Calpumius  ventured  bts 
feeble  effbrti  in  the  latest  aces  of  Roman  lite- 
ntiir'-.  The  poem,  entitled  the  f7r,ir(TjVt.  which, 
in  ^ivccs--ion  of  time,  was  the  next  work  t>f 
Vir'^ril,  is  as  rennrkable  for  majesty  and  nia«- 
nifireni^p  of  diction,  as  the  eclogues  are  for 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  versificaiioiu   It  is 
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in  A«  Lath),  or  perhaps  any  other  tangunge ; 

aiid  ihouifh  ibe  choi  :''  i  f  ^ubJect,  and  tfii.'  su- 
uatioDS,  allurdeJ  less  exntfctauuu  ol  success 
than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has  been  achieved 
by  art  and  penins,  that  ihe  author  has  chiefly 
exhibited  hiniikcU'  as  a  poet  on  topics!  w  here  it 
was  most  difficult  to  appear  as  such.  Rome, 
Dtom  its  locai  mrmiioa,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
oomraeree;  and  from  the  time  of  Romnlns  to 
thnt  of  Cajsar,  agriculture  had  t "  n  the  chief 
care  of  the  Romans.  Its  operations  were  con- 
ducted by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  its  pre- 
cepts incukn'f  1  by  the  profouiulest  Scholars, 
Toe  loasi  continuance,  however,  and  cruel  rar- 
aces  of  the  civil  wars,  had  now  ooeastooed  an 
almost  general  desolation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  depopulated  of  its  husbandmen.  The 
soldiers  liy  whom  the  lands  were  newly  <x"ru- 
pied,  had  too  long  raraged  the  fields  to  think  of  i 
«aMvating  them ;  and,  in  eonaeqnence  of  the 
fanns  lyinij  vrnsle,  a  famine  and  insurrection 
bad  Dearly  ensued.  In  ihese  circumsiaiiccs  j 
Maecenas  resolred,  if  possible,  to  revive  the 
decayed  «;pirit  of  npricultnre,  to  recall  the  lost 
liabii^s  of  peaceful  indu5try,  nnd  to  m:ike  rural  i 
improvement,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times, 
the  prevailing  amusemeot  among  the  great: 
iiui  ne  wtwiy  judged,  that  no  method  was  so 
likelv  to  ruiiti  il)Ute  to  these  imporlnnt  objec:*;. 
as  a  recommendaiioo  of  agriculture  by  all  the 
iasinnating  charms  of  poeny.  At  his  sugi^es- 
tion,  acenrdintrh',  Virgil  commenced  his  Geor- 
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thus  in 


some  decree  under- 


taken from  a  political  mofive,  and  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  countrv.  But 
though  written  with  a  patriotic  object — by  order 
of  a  Roman  sMtesnnan — and  rm  a  snbjeci  pecu- 
liarly Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry 
Mil)  prevailed,  and  the  atitbor  coald  not  avoid 
reeorrin'^'  evi-n  in  his  Genrgies  to  n  Grt».-inn 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  sipjis  arid  pr<ignos- 
ticsof  weather  have  been  translnted  from  the 
Phimomeno  of  Aratus.  But  the  Works  and 
Ihtfs  of  Hf'flod  Is  the  pattern  which  he  has 
chieffv  i'eld  in  view.  In  referf^ncc  to  his  imi- 
tation of  this  model,  he  himself  titiles  his  Gear- 
gicsem  Aseream  poem ;  and  heappean:,  indeed, 
to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.  We  come  now  to  the  JRnrid,  a  work 
which  belonps  to  a  nobler  cla.ss  of  poetry  than 
the  G'  />rffir.fi,  and  is  perhiip^;  eniinlly  perfect  in 
its  kir  t.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest 
order,  and  it  was  in  this  exnlted  .species  that 
Virgil  was  most  fiued  to  excel.  No  one  who 
has  "read  the  MvHd,  and  studied  the  historical 
c!iar.T'-'t  r  of  Aii'^Mistii^,  or  the  enrlv  even's  of 
bb  reign,  can  doubt  thai  .£neas  is  an  nilegorical 
reprffteniation  of  ttnt  emperor.  Warbamm 
has  nlt'>mpted  tri  prnvp.  in  bis  pir-hi'-  f^^ntim 
of  Afiw.*.  ihnf  'he  descent  of  .^nens  to  the  in- 
femnl  ir  "ti";  iv  n  fitrurative  dewription  of  nn 
initiation  into  the  Elensininn  mysteries.  The 
author  has,  no  doubt,  pursued  the  alleeorv  too 
far,  and  has  wron^^hf  up  some  fancif;il  minci- 
dences.  But  in  many  steps  of  the  hero's  prog- 
ress thrnnirh  the  three  estates  of  the  dead,  he 
h.Ts  snc'-c^<fullv  shown  the  exact  conformity  of 
his  adventures  with  the  trials  nn»lereone  bv  the  i 
initialed.  Now,  it  w  matter  of  historical  record, 
iTiaf,  dnn'n?  a  re<;idenep  al  Athens,  Ancrnstus 
passed  through  all  themv«teries  and  ceremonies 
which  the  Grecian  pvitMbond  had  tMlitMid,  m 
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cenflrm  the  dartrfne  of  a  fatnre  state  jf  rewanK 

and  puni^hmenu<i ;  but  he  hii^fily  le.spceled  th» 
.secrecy  of  ihcs^  lues,  and  Itence  Virgil  wa« 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  thick  veil  ol 
allegory.  Turnus  is  Antony.  It  is  rcmnrlcable, 
that  during  the  mo.sl  abject  age  ol  cuim  llaiiery, 
a  certain  tenderness  uus  .shown  by  the  Laiui 
noeis  towards  the  character  of  this  implacable 
pot  Roman  enemy  of  Aogustos.  TItis  feeling 
is  ofKervable  in  the  wrimi^  of  Iluinr  r,  who, 
in  bis  political  odes,  ca.'SLH  all  the  odium  on 
Cleopatra,  hot  spares  her  infatuated  lover.  Tn 
like  manner,  none  of  the  darker  -h:-!i'rs  t.f  'js- 
position  are  ihrowii  jiiio  ihe  ciaaiat  ;cr  vL  Tur- 
nns.  He  is  represented  as  a  boUl  though  some- 
what rude  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover  ;  and 
his  defects  are  concealed,  a.s  those  of  Antony  in 
some  degree  were, by  frankiic>s,  :'ciiriM-)  v.  nt:(l 
the  lustre  of  a  daring  courage.  Evander,  the 
ancient  friend  of  Anchises,  and  ally  of  JEneas, 
typifies  the  oM  CT^nrenn  -  v.-!:o  jrin»'d  the  [';irty 
ot  Augtjftus  again^.!  Aniuiiy  ;  Achates  is  Agrip- 
pa ;  Lavinia — Livia;  Latinu.s — Leoidns;  and 
the  furious  Amnia  is  Fulvia,  who,  by  her  tur- 
bulent spirit,  ineen.sed  the  people  ainiinst  Ca-sar, 
and  excited  thereriii:inn  wmf.  "VVe .should  be 
sorry  to  think  thai  Virgil  meant  to  represent 
Cicero  by  the  wrelchwf  declaimer  Drances  f 
but  his  enmity  to  Tnrniis,  win*  is  Antonv,  gives 

Klausibility  to  the  conjecture.  The  features  of 
is  character  may  not  correspond  with  thoe«e  of 
Cierro's,  but  they  have  some  analogy  to  those 
which  the  calumnies  of  the  age  aiiribnied  to 
him.  Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic 
worksof  Virgil, several  poems  still  exist,  wbieh 
are  very  jpenerafly  ascribed  to  him,  but  which, 
from  their  inferiorirv,  are  supiio-ed  to  be  the 
productions  of  his  earlj^'  vouih.  Of  these  the 
longest  Is  the  Ctdex,  whicn  has  been  translated 
bv  Spenrer,  nndcr  the  t;t!e  of  Vi'ririrs  Gnat. 
There  can  be  no  doul*t,  from  two  epi','r;iTiis  o£ 
Martial,  that  there  was  a  poem  cnlbvi  CuleZf 
which  had  been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  if  the  Cuter,  to  which  Martial 
alludes,  be  the  '^ame  with  the  poem  under  that 
name  which  wc  now  possess.  The  Cu/cz,  which 
still  appears  in  some  of  the  editions  of  VirgQ, 
is  not  without  pas.sages  of  considerable  merit, 
boi  iiexhil)its  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  jodg- 
mentof  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the  Cultx  mav 
be  con.sidf  red  as  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock 
heroic;  but  ilie  laockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  del- 
icate donription.  and  nuich  real  beauty  and 
tenderness  break  ont  amid  the  as»«umed  so- 
lemnity. By  far  the  finest,  and  probably  the 
mn->t  L'cn'iinc.  pnss.ns'e  of  the  prtcm.  is  thr'  ncnr 
the  beginning,  in  whicli  the  author  describes 
tbeffoatherd  leading  oot  hislloeks  to  their  pas> 
lure,  and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  p1ea.snres 
of  a  country  life.  As  amended  bv  Heyne,  and 
clearer!  from  the  interpolations  of  the  scholiasts, 
we  mnv  find  in  it  the  eerme  of  those  flowers  of 
son?,  which  afterwards  expanded  to  such  ma- 
Inri'v  n»"i  t  'Tfccridn  ie  il:'>  c.^-i^^rf.  TJ  e  Ciris, 
a  poeni  of  the  some  doubtful  authenticity  witb 
the  Cuter,  and  which  some  commentators  have 
n!fr"bufed  to  Cornelius  Galbi«.  records  the  well- 
known  mythological  fable  oi  Scylla,  danghter 
of  XisnA ;  who,  having  become  enamonrw  of 
Mino*,  the  enemr  of  b»^r  father,  ctif  off"  from 
her  parent's  heo''  the  fntnl  lock  which  preserved 
bfe  lingdoai.  In  ietrsi n ' ir  >n  of  the  ml,  Minoib 
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•m  his  vo-  ige  home  from  Crete  to  Megara,  Tkis  u  aU,inif  dearatdrngAltr,  icangivttXee, 
fa^iciied  if!r  lo  itie  side  ut  his  vessel,  and  ihus  to  preserve  tXy  cAattUjf frmniktiusi  ami  viokna 
dragged  her  along  tbruugh  ihe  sea.  to  the  utter  i  of  n  tyrant.   No  sooner  was  the  blow  given. 


ain.tzmneiii  o(  Tclhys  and  (he  seaii  v  ;  ,  wliu 
beuay  luuch  curiobiiy  on  ibe  oocaAkQix.  iiihe  is 
at  Itiii^i  h  relietred  by  her  iransfurmauon  into 
the  lunl  imIIoi!  CirLs,  Jroiii  whicli  the  \<tK-n\  ik'- 
nveji  ju>  uile.  From  ihe  Cn  «,  ti^iea^ei ,  whu  had 
tniDslaied  tbe  CuUx,  imitated  a  lung  uoxsagc, 
which  cons! iiiMfS  part  uf  ihc  I^^  'nd  of  Unto- 
vuirt^  ill  iiio  itiiid  Uiukui  ihe  I'uiry  Huxtn.  The 
conver>.iuotis  beiween  Britomari  aiui  hcrnurse 
Qlauce,  whu  presstes  ber  lo  reveal  tbe  obgcct 
of  lier  passton,  as  also  the  iocaoiations  em- 
phiyed  by  the  beldam,  correspond  clo>ely  wiih 
tbe  discourse  beiweeo  Scylla  and  Carraej  and 
llie  encluiniraent:>  of  tbe  latter.  Tbe  ilfc««fitw 
wuiil(1  rcitainly  be  a  ruriuns  aind  irUeresting 
pruclucuuu,  cuulJ  it  be  auiheniiciited  as  the 
work  uf  Vngij,  or  even  of  Sepiimius  Screnus, 
to  whom  Werasdorfi'  ha^  ascribed  ii^^d  wbo 
flourished  at 
Flavian  I'amiK' 


Rome  durin;;  the  rei 


lis  >.iihj--ci  IS  oiiL'  1  'J!i cerning 


ttiaii  Vlr^'lIuu^  ran  to  the  camp  Wilhme  bloody 
knife  in  bis  hand.  TbesoidKrs  were  asUMifcii»> 
ed  and  ioeeiuecl,  not  agalnat  the  raanlerer«  bat 
the  tyrant  that  was  the  caasc  of  Virgmia's 
death,  and  thejf  inuDMdiatelv  marched  lu  Rome. 
Appius  wasseixedtfant  he  destroyed  himself  in 
pt  i-uii,  ami  preventeii  the  erecution  of  the  law. 
rfpurius  Oppius,  anuiher  of  the  clf.  emvirs,  who 
bad  not  opfHjsed  ttic  tyrant's  views,  v.iitiil  him- 
self also;  and  Marcus  Claadii^  tne  favuuhie 
of  Appins,  was  put  to  deaA,  and  the  deceniTinl 
power  aboli.slu'd,  about  119  years  before Chrfifc 
Uv.  3,  c  44,  &c, — hit.  iO,  V. 

ViRUiNius,  I.  the  father  of  V'liifinia,  made 
tribune  of  the  people.  Vid.  Virzima. — —II. 
A  tribune  of  the  (leople,  who  accused  C4.  Ca:i»a, 
the  son  ofCincinoaius.  He  increased  the  iiuo>- 
ber  of  the  iribuoes  to  ten,  and  di:aingui>bed 
of  the  ■  himself  by  hi^t  seditions  against  the  pairieintL 


■111.  Another  tribune,  in  the  a\;f.  tu"  Cauul- 


which  tew  relics  have  descended  lo  frooi  an- :  lu^,  lined  for  biso^ptsition  to  a  luw  wuich  pro* 
tiquity.   It  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations  j  po^d  going  to  YeiL"— IV.  Catus,  a  prsior  of 

"      '  '■  '    Sicilv  u  li II  nppo*;ed  the  entrance  of  C:cero  into 

his  province,  uiough  under  many  obii^ratioijsio 

the  oimtor.   Some  read  Virgilius.  V.  One 

of  the  generals  of  Nero  in  Germany.  He  made 


an^i  «n-cry.niy  life  of  an  Italian  pen^ani.  and, 
so  far  VLi  It  goes,  every  ilnni;  is  related  with  the 
greatest  minateoeas;  hw  1 1  ;  emplovmeilttooly 
of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  Copa  merely 


contains  an  invitation  from  a  hosi«ss,  who  was  (  war  against  Vindex,  and  conquered  i.im.  He 


a  native  of  Syria,  lo  pass  the  hours  merrily  in 
a  place  of  enierlaiameot  which  slie  keptbeyand 
the  gates  of  Rome :  bat  a  good^hnmonrad  driok- 

ing  song,  by  ihc  majestic  author  of  the  Qtorf^ici 
and  JSneidf  is  io  itself  a  curiosity.  A  few  of 
the  liBCa,thoagh  some  barbari.sms  of  expressions 
occur,  are  also  written  with  C(jnsidorable  spirit, 
and  present  not  an  unioiercsting  picture  of  the 
manners  that  prevailed  in  those  nostels  which 
stood  bcTond  the  wails  of  the  ciiy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  shore  of  Osiia.  we  here  learn 
what  weri"  (lie  usual  preparations  of  a  Syrian 
hostess  two  thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber;  and  it  is  said,  that,  at  this  day, 
the  hrcad  and  the  wine,  the  inu]^>»»rrie^,  grapes, 
vine  leaves,  and  chestnuts,  are  the  ordinary 


was  treated  with  great  coldness  |y  Galba,  who*e 
interest  be  had  supported  with  so  much  succeA. 
He  reAised  all  dangerous  atationa^  and,  though 
twice  offered  the  impt^ria]  poiple,  he  rejected  it 

with  disdain.  Plui, 
VuuiTHoa,  a  mean  shepherd  of  Lusitama, 

who  gradually  rt>seto  power,  and  bv  ti'-  r  hoatV- 
ing  a  gang  of  robbers,  saw  him.scli  a;  ia-'.  fol- 
lowed by  a.  numerous  army.  He  made  war 
a^tnst  the  Romans  with  tiacocDmoo  soccesst 
and  for  14  vearx  enjoyed  theenried  title  of  pr(V 
lector  of  public  liberty  in  the  provinces  <  fSpam. 
Blaoy  generals  were  defeatea,  and  I'oiu^Hrv  hiu>- 
sdfwastelHiniedto  find  himself  beaten.  tffpu> 
was  at  la.<5t  sent  against  him.  Bui  his  de«;vi;r 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  obliijed  i,un 


loxuries  and  eDjoyments  of  .similar  places  of  i  to. have  recourse  to  artifice,  and  he  had  the 

'  '     -   '  <      •        '  meanness  to  bribe  the  serrants  of  Vi  fiat  bus  to 

murder  their  master,  B.  C.  40.   FVor.  9,  c,  IT 

—  Val.  Maj  I',  I-.  I  -  -n^r.  ''2  ,int!  '>\. 

ViAUWMiatn,  a  young  man  of  grc  ai  power 
among  the  /Bdnt  Gtasar  (fraatijr  hononied 
him,  but  he  fought  at  last  against  the  Romans. 
Cms.  BeU.  G.  7,  c.  39,  Ac. 

VrrEiiLins  AuLca,  I.  a  Roman,  raised  by  hia 
vices  to  the  throne.  He  wa<;  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  famil:'»s  of  Rome, 
and  as  such  he  gainer!  anea>y  adnii->ion  lolhe 
palace  of  the  emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  bis 
youth  was  qwnt  at  Capree,  where  his  wtn^o|^ 
ness  and  com]M!nnceto  gratify  the  most  vicious 
propensities  ot  Tiberius,  raised  his  father  lothe 
dignity  of  consul  and  governor  of  Syria.  The 
applause  he  gained  i  n  thi^  school  of  df  S  iiirV:' TT 
was  too  llalterinj;  toall  uv  Vitelliusty  aUer  iii* 
condllCt,and  no  longer  j*  1h  ne  of  the  votaries 
of  vice.  Calignla  was  pleased  with  his  skill  in 
driving  a  chariot  Claadius  lOved  him  becao^w 
he  was  a  j^reat  tniniester.  and  he  re'^i'nuni^ri  'o  1 
him.self  to  the  favours  of  l^en>  by  wishing  htm 
to  sing  publicly  in  i]0  eravded  theatre.  Be 
did  mt  M  vUh  hit  nalM  like  tbe  oiber  fv 


entertainment  now  existing  in  Italy.'  Among 
the  very  numerous  and  excellent  editions  ot 
Virgil,  these  few  may  he  c« Elected  ns  the  best; 
thatof  Maftvicia%  2  voLi,  4to.  Leovardiae,  1717; 
Baskerville,  4to.  Binntngham,  1757;  of  the 
Variorum,  in  Rvo.  L.  Bat.  10(11 ;  of  Hcyne, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  176*;  of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. 

r2mo.  1755;  and  of  Glas-ow,  l3mo."l758.  

11.  Caius,  a  prrrtor  of  Sicily,  who,  when  Cirero 
was  banished,  refused  to  rfceive  the  exiled 
orator,  though  his  friend,  lor  fe.ir  of  the  rssent- 
flwnl  of  Clodius.   Cie.  a4  Q.  Praier. 

YntoiKiii,  a  dntif^ter  of  the  centurion  L.  Vir- 
ginias. Appius  Caudius,  the  decemvir,  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  attempted  to  remove  her 
tnm  the  place  where  sbif  mided.  She  was 
claimed  hy  one  of  hi.s  favonriies  as  the  'nn^'hter 
of  aslave,  and  Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with 
dwavthorkv  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence, and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  Vir?inius,  informed  of  his  violent 
proceed incs,  aj^rived  from  theratnp.  The  father 
demanded  to  see  his  daughter,  and  when  this 
fnqtiest  was  granted,  he  analehed  a  knife  and 
ptoogtd  at  into  Viiginia^  breast, 
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vouritcs,  bat  the  deach  of  an  emperor  seemed  to 
raise  him  to  greater  fn  inuu  rs.  He  passed  through 
kU  the  honourj>  of  the  state,  and  gaioed  ibe  sol- 
diery by  donations  and  libenl  promises.  He 

■wail  at  the  head  of  iheBoman  h  gions  ii^  Gcr- 
many  when  Olho  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
the  exftltmion  ut  his  rival  was  no  sooner  heard 
in  the  camp,  ttinii  he  was  likewise  invp«:ted 
with  ihe  purplu  by      buldiers.    He  aceepieU 
with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instant- 
ly m:i relied  against  Otho.    Three  battles  were 
luught,  and  in  all  Viiellius  was  conquered.  A 
fourth,  however,  in  the  plain>  iHtweon  Mantua 
and  Cremona  leA  him  master  of  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.   Viiellins  feasted  four 
five  times  a  day.  The  most  celebraled  of  his 
fca.st.s  wa.i>  that  with  which  he  was  treated  by  j 
his  Ircther  Lucius.   The  table,  among  other 
mca'.s,  was  covered  with  two  thousand  different 
di.«hes  of  fi-'^h,  aiul  seven  thousand  of  fowls;  . 
and  so  expensive  was  he  in  every  thing,  that  j 
above  seven  millions  sterling  were  spent  in  j 
maintaining  his  faUe  in  the  space  of  ibnrl 
months;  and  Josephus  hjiLS  properly  observed,' 
that  if  Viiellius  had  reigned  long,  the  great 
opulence  of  all  the  Roman  empire  would  nave 
been  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  banquets.    This  exiravaj^ance,  which 
delighted  the  favourites,  soon  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Vespasian  xsas  proclaim- 
ed emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  miniMer  Pri- 
mus wa>  sent  to  destroy  the  in  p'H  il  glutton. 
Vitcllius  concealed  himself  under  ilic  l)ed  of 
the  porter  of  his  palace,  bnt  this  obscure  retreat 
betrayed  him;  he  was  drajrped  naked  through 
ihe  strt-els,  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  placed  under  his  chin 
to  make  liiin  liH  liis  head.    AOer  sufferiiit;  the  ^ 
f;ieatc.st  insults  fruni  the  populaee,  he  was.  at  j 
la.st  carried  tr.  the  place  oi  execution,  and  pnt 
to  death  with  repeated  blows.   His  bead  was 
CQt  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and  his  nratilated 
hiiHy  dragged  with  a  hook  and  thrown  into  the  i 
Tiber,  A.  D.  €0,  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  ex- 
cept 12  da;rs.    Suet  — Tacit.  Hist.  ^.—Eutrop. 

^Dln.—  Phit.  IT.  I-nnns,  the  father  of  the 

emperor,  obtained  ^'reat  honours  by  his  flattery 
to  the  emperors.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Syria,  and  in  this  distant  province  he  obliged 
tHe  Pnrthians  to  sue  for  peace.  His'adnlation 
tn  Mt'vvalina,  is  well  known,  and  he  ohiainei], 
as  a  particular  favour,  the  honourable  office  of 
pulling  oflTthe  shoes  of  the  empefeas.  Suel. 

 III.  Publiu«,  an  uncle  of  the  empernr  of 

chat  name.  He  was  accused  under  Nerti  of  at- 
tempts to  bribe  the  pcopla  with  money  from  the 
treasury  against  the  emperor.  He  killeii  him- 
self before  his  trial.  IV.  A  son  of  the  em- 
peror Vitellius,  put  to  death  by  one  of  his 

Other's  friends.  Some  of  the  family  ot  the 

Yitellii  conspired  with  the  Aqntlii  and  other 
illustrious  noinan«5,  to  restore  Tnrqnin  to  his 
throne.  Their  conspiracy  wtis  discovered  by 
the  eonsuls,  and  they  were  seTerely  punished. 
Plvt 

ViTHUvscs,  M.  Potxio,  a  celebrated  architect 
to  the  age  of  Augustu.s,  bom  at  Formia?.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  writings,  and  ncHhing  is  re- 
corded in  histor>'  of  his  life  or  private  charac- 
ter. Pie  wrote  a  tn-aii^e  on  his  profession, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Augaslus,  and  it  is  the  1 
only  book  on  srchiieciurei  now  cscfaat,  written  1 


by  the  ancients.    In  this  work  he  Oiowi  Jhal 
he  was  master  of  his  profession.  The  be--',  edi- 
tion of  Vitruvius  is  ibai  of  Dc  Laet,  Am^t.  It^iJ. 
Ui.nJlN(Ts  DoMrmn,  a  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 

Alexander  fereriis,  of  whom  lie  leeni;ie  the 
secretary  and  principal  minister,  lie  laised  a 
persecuti«>n  against  the  Christians,  and  was  at 
la-tt  murdered  by  the  prtctorian  guards,  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  A.  D.  iEsG.  There  are 
some  fragments  ot  his  compositions  on  civil 
law  still  extant.  The  Greek  coromeniahes  of 
Ulpian  on  Demosthenes  were  printed  in  fol. 
\b'n,  apu/i  Aldum. 

Ulysses,  a  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and 
thilichinm,  mu  of  Aniielea  and  Laertes,  or, 
acctirdiniT  to  .some,  ofSisyphns.  Vid.  Sisyyhus 
Bad  AiUicka.  He  became,  like  the  uilter  prin- 
ces of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen  ;  hot 
as  he  despaired  of  succesj;  in  his  ajipli.  ations, 
on  account  ol  the  great  number  of  las  conijiet- 
itors.  he  solicited  tlic  hand  of  Penelope,  the 
daughter  ot  Icarius.  The  rape  of  tielen, 
however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him  to 
remain  in  liis  kingdom,  and  as  he  was  bdund  to 
deleod  her  again.st  every  intruder,  he  w  as  sum- 
moned to  the  war  with  the  other  princes  of 
Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  ti»  leave 
his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
ball  together,  andjploughed  the  seashore,  where 
be  sowed  salt  instead  of  com.  This  dissimula- 
tion was  soon  discovered,  and  Palamedes,  by 
placin;;  be  f  ii  c  ilie  plough  of  Ulysse?,  hi  -  infant 
3on  Telemachus,  convinced  the  world  that  the 
father  was  not  mad  who  had  the  providence  to 
turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow  not  to 
hurt  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore  ubiiged 
to  go  to  the  war,  but  he  did  not  forgei  him  whc 
had  discorcrfd  his-  pretended  insanitv.  Vid. 
PaUimcdti.  Duiin*,'  the  Trojan  war,  the  king 
of  Ithaca  was  courted  for  his  superiol  prudence 
and  aacacity.  By  bis  means  Achilles  was  dis> 
covered  among-  the  dauf^hters  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  (  Vitt.  AcMUrs^  and  Philcctete-S 
was  induced  to  abandon  Lemncts,  and  to  fight 
the  Trojans  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Vid. 
Philnrfpfr^.  He  wa<!  not  less  distinguished  for 
his  activity  and  valour.  With  the  assistance 
of  Diomedes,  he  murdered  Rbcatui,  and  slnugh- 
ter?d  the  sleeping  Thracians  in  (he  midst  of 
their  camp,  (vid.  Rhesus  and  Dolnn,)  and  be 
intrixhiced  hims»Mf  into  the  city  of  Priam,  and 
carried  away  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans. 
Vid.  PattadHm.  For  these  eminent  services 
he  wa"<  univer^nllv  applauded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of  Achilles, 
which  Ajaz  had  disputed  with  him.  After  the 
Trojan  w-w  T'ly^^  embarked  on  board  his 
ships  to  return  lo  Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to 
a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
his  native  country.  He  was  thrown  by  the 
winds  npott  the  coasts  of  AfHca,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  il .  r'  ,  , 
clops  in  Sicily.  Polyphemus,  who  was  the  kmg 
of  the  Cyclops,  seized  Ulysses  with  his  com- 
panions, five  of  whom  he  devoured,  (  Vid  Pnlv- 
flAmua,)  but  the  prince  of  Ithaca  intoxicated 
him  and  pot  outhbeye,  and  at  lairt  escaped  from 
the  dangerous  cave  where  he  wa.s  confined,  by 
tving  himself  under  the  belly  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Cvclnps  when  in  ;-''i-fi:r'*  Trj  ^A>]i:\  he  met 
with  a  iViendly  reception,  and  iBolos  gave  him 
eoofoed  bk  bags,  all  the  winds  wbicb  coidd  o^ 
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road  his  rrlnra  to  Ithaca,  Imt  the  carioailf  of 

bis  compaRions  t(i  know  wha!  the  bncrs  contain- 
proved  ucarly  laial.  The  winds  rubhed 
^th  inipeiuosity,  and  alllhe  fleet  was  destroyed 
except  the  ship  which  carried  Ulysses.  From 
thence  be  was  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
Liesirigoncs,  aiui  ot"  the  island  JEma,  where  the 
magician  Circe  changed  aU  bis  companions 
into  pigs  for  their  Tolaptnousneas.  He  escaped 
ihcir  late  by  means  of  an  horb  which  he  had  re- 
ceived irom  Mercury,  and  aficr  he  had  obliged 
the  ma^idan  by  force  of  arms  to  u-s.orL-  his 
companions  to  tneir  oriL-iiial  shape,  he  yielded 
to  her  charms,  and  made  her  mother  of  Telego- 
nus.  He  visited  the  infernal  regions,  and  con- 
stilted  Tiresius  bow  to  regain  his  country  in 
itafeiy;  and,  afVer  he  had  received  every  neees> 
sarv  inlornialion,  lie  relumed  on  earth.  Tie 
pasi^d  along  the  coasts  uf  the  Sirens  unhurt, 
by  the  directions  of  Circe,  (  Vid.  Sircnts,)  and 
e«<'npr(i  the  whirlptiut.s  and  slmrdsof  Scylla  and 
Chary Ulis.  On  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  hiskompan- 
ions  .stole  and  killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  for  which  the  god  destroyed  the  ships, 
and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  whosavea 
himself  on  a  plank,  and  swain  in  the  inland  t'f 
Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  There,  for  seven  yea  rs,  he 
fon?ot  Ithaca,  in  the  arms  of  the  godd<^s,  by 
whom  he  had  two  rhiltlrcn.  The  go*!-*  at  Inst 
interfered,  and  ralypsu,  by  order  of  Mercury, 
noffered  him  to  depart  after  she  had  furnished 
him  with  a  ship,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  a 
voyage.  He  had  almost  reached  the  i.-«land  of 
Corcvra,  when  Neptune,  still  mindful  that  his 
son  Pulyphemu.s  had  been  robbed  of  bis  sight 
by  the  perfidy  of  Uly.sses,  raiwd  a  storm  and 
•sunk  hi--  ship.  T^Ivsses  swam  with  difTicultvlo 
the  island  of  the  Pha?acians,  where  the  kindness 
of  Nausiea,  and  the  humaoiiy  of  her  father. 
Kins  Alcinous,  entertained  him  for  a  while. 
He  related  the  series  of  hi.s  misfortunes  to  the 
monarch,  and  at  last,  by  his  benevolence,  he 
wa5  oondiicted  in  a  ship  to  Ilbaca.  The  Phnea- 
ciaos  laid  him  on  ihesea-shore  as  he  was  asl^•ep, 
and  Ulys-^es  r)und  himself  safely  re'-tured  to 
his  country,  aHer  a  long  absence  of  20  years. 
He  was  Well  infordied  that  his  palace  was  he- 
siepod  ^v  a  nnmber  of  snitei;s.  whn  rnntinonlly 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Penelope,  nnd  tberetbre 
he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  beecrir.  hv  the  ad  vice 
of  Minerva,  and  made  himself  known  to  his 
s->n,  and  his  faithful  shepherd  Enmsens.  "With 
Ihem  he  took  nva^nres  to  re  e^inlili'^h  himself 
on  his  throne ;  he  went  to  the  palace,  and  was 
perwrnallv  comrinced  of  the  virtues  and  of  the 
fid-'liiv  of  Penelope.  Before  his  arrivnl  wn^ 
publicly  known,  all  the  importuning  suiters  were 
f>al  to  death,  and  Ulysses  re-^tored  lo  the  T^aee 
and  bosom  of  bis  family.  Vid.  fortes,  Pn\r- 
lopf.  TeUmnchus,  Eiiifurus.  He  lived  about 
sixteen  years  after  his  return,  and  was  at  ln<< 
kdled  bv  his  son  Telegonus,  who  had  landed  ] 
in  I'haca  with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  ) 
Vnown  to  his  father.  Tliis  nnfortnnn'p  ev^nt  ' 
had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assvred  hint  thai  he  should  die  by  the  violence 
of  something  that  was  to  issue  frnm'the  bosom 
of  the  sea.  \'id.  Tdegenus.  Accordins  to 
some  nnthors.Ulyffleawent  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  he  had 
the  meanness  to  seduce  Erippe,  the  daughter  of 
«  Vine  of  IBfinm,  who  had  tretted  him  with 


great  ttjadBCtt.  Brippebadasonbyhimt 

she  called  Ear^'aUr  When  come  to  years  at 
puberty,  Euryalus  was  &eni  lo  Ilbaca  by  ha 
mother ;  but  when  Ulysses  fcmiBed,  he  pot  la 
immediate  death  bis  unknown  son,  on  the  crim- 
ination of  Penelope,  his  wife,  who  accased  ium 
t>f  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  adventure' 
of  U  lyases,  on  his  return  to  Iibacm  from  the 
IVojan  war,  are  the  mibieet  of  Homer^  Oij> 
sev.  Homer.  JR.  if-  Od.—  Virf.  jEn.  2,  3,  Ac 
—Diclys  CrcL  1,  &c.—Ovid  ^H.  13—/*- 
Toid.  1. — Hvirin.  fiib.  t3tU,  Ac. — ApoUi/d.  3,  c 
10.— Pat/ J. ')  r  17  and  ej,  1.  3,  c.  12,  1.  7,  c  1 
—.Elian  \  .  U.  13,  c.  Moral.  3,  Od.  -2$, 
v.  H.—P>rri/,rn.  Brtk  9.~-PkU.^JPiim.  35^- 

TTNOBCmvm,  magistrelet  at  Atbfiiur,  la 

whom  sueh  as  were  publicly  condemned  -juie 
delivered  to  be  executed.    C.  A«p.  tn  Pkac. 

VocONiA  Lex,  de  Uslamentis,  byd.  YocoofBi 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.  U  C.  584,  enacted  that 
nu  woman  should  be  leli  heiress  lo  an  e^:aIe, 
and  that  no  rich  p?p:on  shemld  leave  by  his  will 
more  than  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  a 
woman.  This  step  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
deenyof  the  n<iblcst  and  most  dhiNtrii -us  ol'rti* 
fa  ni  i  I  ies  of  Rome.  This  la w  was  abrogaiod  li^ 
An  gust  O!!!. 

Voi.ocrsr.s,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the 
kings  of  Panhia,  who  made  war  against  tiK 
Roman  emperors    TneU.  IS,  Jknm,  14. 

Voi.sci.    Vid.  Part  I 

Voi.uMNics,  (T."^  1.  a  Roman,  famous  for  ho 
friendship  towards  M.  Liienlhis.  whom  M 
Anionj  bad  put  to  death.  His  great  laaMatap 
lions  were  the  cause  that  he  was  dragged  to  the 
triumvir,  of  whom  he  demanded  to  be  r<^nd:jrtfd 
lo  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  there  to  be  pot  to 
death.  His  request  was  easily  {^ranted.  £«r. 
124.  c.  20  11  An  Etmnan,  who  wrole  tra- 
gedies in  his  naiive  language.  III.  a  coasnl, 

who  defeated  tlie  Samniies  and  the  Eirnrian*. 

Liv.  9.  IV.  A  friend  of  M.  BratDii.  He 

wrote  an  account  of  his  death  and  of  his  actico^ 
from  which  Plutarch  -^eleeted  some  remirkv 

Vdi.iwu«,  I.  a  poet  of  Paiavia,  who  wrote, 
like  Ennins,  the  annaht  of  Rome  in  verae. 

f^rnrni,  ep.  ^?i.—  Cahill  0(5,  v  7.  U.  ^?anl^ 

riinij.s,  a  governor  of  Rome,  who  died  in  the 
03d  vearof  hi<  nee,  beloved  and  respected  on* 
der  Nero.    Tacit.  Ann.  13. 

Voixx,  a  son  of  Bacchus,  whom  the.Romaas 
defeated.  Sylla  snspecled  bis  fidelih'.  SsOML 
Juf.  105. 

VowOnrs,  I,  a  king  of  PiTthia,  expdned  hy 

bis  «.nhuvt«,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia.    TticU.  Ann.  13,  c.  14 

 11.  Another,  kincr  of  Armenia.— ^in.  A 

man  made  king  of  Panhia  bv  Aticrn^ns 

Vonsri  s.  a  native  of  Syracuse.  303  A.  D. 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Anrelian.  Tacitus,  Plo- 
rianus,  Probus,  Firmns,  Carus,  &c.  He  i«  one 
of  the  six  authors  who  are  called  ITist^ria 
.^UL'n'f'r  srnptorrs,  but  he  excls  nil  others  in 
his  style,  although  we  look  in  voio  for  ikt 
purity  of  the  Ansnstan  aire. 

VoTif.NTs  MoNTlvrs.  a  man  of  learning, 
banished  lo  one  of  the  Baleares  for  h  is  malevo- 
lent reflectians  upon  Tiberius.  Ovid  ha.«  cele- 
brated him  as  an  excelknl  poet.  Tkcii.  Amm. 
4,  c.  42. 

YubcsMlu*,  fbativvk  in  banonr  of  TvkM 
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brought  to  Rome  from  Praenestc,  and  observed 
tn  the  month  of  August,  'ri.estitfjs  were  illu- 
fDinated,  fires  kindled  ev  ery  where, and  aaima  Is 
bruwD  into  the  flames,  asa  MterificeioUie  deity. 
Varro.  L  L.  5. — -Divm,  BaL  L— CWkim^. 
m.—Plin.  18,  c  13. 

Vci^^Nios,  Tarentianus.  a  Latin  historian, 
who  w  rose  an  account  of  ine  life  of  the  lhr«e 

Guiiljiiiis,  &C. 

VvLcAnoa,  1.  a  Roman  knight,  who  con- 
mired  with  Piso  against  Nero^&c.  Tacit.  

li.  a  5?n&tor  in  the  reign  of  Dioeletian,  who  at- 

'crnj'ted  to  write  a  history  of  all  such  as  had 
reigned  at  Rome.  Of  his  works  noiliing  is  ex- 
lant  but  an  aceoont  of  Avtdinii  Casains,  who 
revohct!  in  the  Easf  during  the  reign  of  ^I.  Au- 
letius,  which  some  ascribe  to  Snartianus. 
^  Vvuo,  I.  a  Roman  consul  who  invadril  A  f- 

rica  with  Regulus.  II.  Another  consul  He 

had  the  provinces  of  Asia  while  m  utliee,  and 
iritimDhcd  over  the  Galatiana. 


XanthTca,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Mace- 
doninns  in  the  month  called  Xanthicu<:,ihe6ame 
a'i  April.  It  wasthcn  usual  to  make  a  lustration 
of  the  army  wiih  pjrrat  5iolemnity. 

Xavthlts,  a  Greek  historian  of  Lvdia,  who 
wrtiie  on  account  of  his  country,  of  which  some 
fraffinpms  remain.   Ditm^s.  SM. 

XANTiiTr.  the  wife  of  Socraies,  reiuarkaMe 
for  her  ill  humour  and  peevish  disposition, 
which  are  become  proverbial.  Some  .suppose 
that  the  philoophcr  wa.<;  acquainted  with  h^r 
moroscness  and  insolence  before  he  married 
her,  and  that  he  took  her  for  his  wife  to  try  his 
patience,  and  inure  himself  to  the  malevolent 
reflections  of  mankind.  She  coniinuallv  tor- 
mented him  with  lier  imivrtinenre;  ami  one 
day,  not  satisified  with  asing  the  most  bitter  tn- 
▼wtires,  she  emptied  a  vessel  of  dirty  water  on 
hi'^  hf-:[(\  upt>n  whirb  the  pliilo<;npher  coolly  oh- 
«erve<i,  after  thunder  there  gewTally  faUi  rain. 
.K/inn.  V.  //.  7,  C.  10,  I.  »,  C.  7,  I.  11,  C  18.— 
DioiT  in  Socrat. 

Xantippus,  I.  a  Lacedaiinonian  general,  who 
assisted  the  Carthagininn.s  in  the  first  Pnnic 
wrtr.  He  defeated  the  Romans,  2&6  B.  C.  and 
toifk  the  celebrated  Reiralaff  prisoner.  Snch 
«i7nal  ^rrviif;  deserved  to  be  rewnrtled.  Viir  ih  ' 
Cartlmuininns  looked  with  envious  jealou^iy 
npnn  Xnniippna^and  he  tretired  lo  Corinth  after 
hr  hn4  "^nvi'd  iliem  from  drst  met  ion.  Somean- 
i  h«  >rs  stjpptm  I  hat  iheCarthaginian.s  ordered  him 
to  be  RiMaasinaied,  and  his  body  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sen.  as  he  was  reiuminer  home :  while 
others  sav  that  thev  had  prepared  a  leaky  ship 
•o  c^nvev  him  to  Corinth,  whieh  he  arifuilv 
vvoided.  Liv.  18  and  38,  c  43. — AppiM.  de  • 
PwH.^—n.  An  Athenian  Reneml,  who  defhat- 1 
i*f!  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  with  Leotychidcs. ' 
A  statue  was  erected  to  bi»  honour  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens.  He  made  Mmiecoiiqnens  hi  Thrace, 
mrl  ineroased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  wae 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  hv  AirnrisiPihe 
niece  of  Clisthenes,  who  expelled  the  Pisistra- , 
lidB  from  Athens.    Pnvs.  3,  c.  7.  I.  8,  c.  52. 1 

 ITT.  A  son  of  Pericles,  who  disgraced  his  I 

father  hv  his  divln-dlpnce.  his  ineratitiide  nti  l 
*>is  extravasnnce.   He  died  of  the  pla^e  in  i 


Xknarchui,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  u. 
Seleucia,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  and  at 
I  Rome,  and  was  iniimaie  with  Augustus.  ti(rad. 
I  14.— A  piiBtor  of  the  Aetata  league, 
'  w':o  w  ished  lo  favour  the  interest  of  Persews 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans. 

abkiIdes,  a  Corinthian,  who  went  to  buy 
Diogenes  tfie  cynic  when  sold  as  a  slave.  He 
asked  him  what  be  could  do  7  upon  which  the 
Cynic  answered,  Comxiand  frmnen.  This  no- 
ble answer  so  pleased  Xeaiades,  that  be  gave 
the  cynic  his  liberty,  and  latnnted  him  with 
the  care  and  educatiClll  Of  hiS  CbildrCD.  iH9g. 
—GeU.2,c.  18. 

XcMdcLca,  a  tragic  writer,  who  obtaiocd  four 
times  a  poe'-nl  prize,  in  a  contention  in  which 
Euripidefi  was  coinpeiitur,  eiUter  through  the 
ignorance  or  by  the  bribery  of  his  ^iMiges.  The 
nameii  of  his  tragedies  which  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, Were  Qidipu-s,  Lycaon,  Bacchaf!,  Athamas 
Saiyricus,  against  the  Alexander,  Palarnedes, 
Trojani,  and  Sisyphus  Saiyricus,  of  Euripide^i. 
His  grandaon  hoae  afco  tha  Biaw  of  Xeooelea, 
and  excelled  in  tngieal  CompaRitians.  .^fiftmi. 
V.  H.  2,  c.  b. 

Xenocrates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom 
at  Chalccdon,  and  educated  in  ihe  school  of  Pla- 
to, Mbo.vc  friendship  he  eained  and  vvhu.'-e  ap- 
probation he  merited.  Though  of  a  dull  and 
sluggish  disposition,  he  suppbed  the  defect!)  of 
nature  by  un wearietl  attention  and  industry,  and 
was  at  last  found  capable  of  succeeding' m  the 
school  of  PlaioaAer  Speusippus,  about  Xid  years 
befbre  Christ  He  was  remarkable  as  a  <iisci- 
plinarian,  and  he  required  that  his  pupils  .should 
he  ncnuniiited  With  mathematics  before  ihey 
came  under  hisoaro,  and  heeven  rejected  some 
who  had  i.ot  ihe  necessary  qualification,  saying 
that  ihey  liad  not  yet  found  the  key  of  phiioso- 
phv.  He  did  not  only  recommend  hirnsoll"  to  his 
pupils  by  precepts,  bat  more  powerfully  by  ex- 
ample;  and  ainee  (he  wooderfbl  change  he  had 
made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  auditors, 
{Vid.  Pokmm,)  his  company  wa^  a.s  aiucb 
shunned  by  the  dissolute  and  extravagant,  as  it 
was  ronrfed  hv  the  virtuf>us  and  the  henevolent. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted  to  jgain  his  con- 
fidence with  money,  but  with  no  success.  Alex- 
ander in  this  imitated  his  father,  and  sent  some 
of  his  friends  with  SO  talents  for  the  philoso- 
pher. They  were  introduced,  and  supped  with 
Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elesam  wtihont  ostentation .  On  the  morrow,  the 
officers  of  -^le.Tflnder  wished  lo  pay  down  the 
50  talenis,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whe- 
ther thev  had  not  perceived  from  the  eniertaia 
ment  of  the  preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in 
want  of  money :  7>H  yowr  master,  said  he,  to 
keep  his  mmni ,  he  hns  more  prnplr  lo  tnniniaift 
than  ikaoe.  Yet,  not  :o  oflfend  the  monarch,  , 
he  aeeepied  a  smalj  Mim,  ahoitt  the  iMNkh  part 
of  one  talent.  His  character  was  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  eveiy  other  particular,  and  he  Ims 
been  cited  as  aa  nstancB  of  ▼irtne  from  the  fol- 
lowint?  circumstance:  Lais  had  pledged  herself 
to  forfeit  an  iromen.se  sura  of  raoDey  if  she  did 
not  triumph  over  the  virtue  of  Xenocrates.  She 
tried  everv  art,  but  in  vain ;  and  she  declared  at 
last  that  she  had  not  lost  her  monev,  as  she  had 
pledged  herself  lo  conquer  a  hntn;in  beinp,  nota 
lifeless  stone.  Though  so  respected  and  admirv 
•d,  jel  Xcnoeniet wiwgoor,  and  ht  mdiifr 
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ged  t«,  pri&oa  becaose  he  was  luable  to  pay  a 
small  hibote  to  the  state.  He  was  delivered 
from  <X)ntitiemeni  by  one  of  his  friends.  His 
iniegriiv  wa»  so  weii  kaown,  that  when  he  a|>> 
p«ired  111  the  court  at  ft  witnas,  the  judges  dis- 
pensed with  his  oath.  He  dioil  B.  C  311,  m 
nis  Sid  year,  atter  he  had  presided  to  ihe  acad- 
emy for  Above  !2S  years.  It  ia  said  that  he  fell 
in  the  i)ight  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  ihat  he  was  suffocated.  He  had  written 
above  60  treatises  on  different  subieciA,  all  now 
loM.  He  ftiknowledged  no  other  deity  bat  heft- 
YOB  and  the  aetren  ptanetJi. — Diog.—CU.  ad 
Attic.  10,  ep.  1,  &c.  l\s':.  5,  c.  32.— Toi.  Max. 

9^  c.  10. — X^Kctan.  H.  A  physician  in  the 

age  of  Nero,  not  ia  great  eMeem.  His  Qieek 
treatise,  de  alimento  ex  (ujimtUibtu^  ia  bert  edit- 
ed by  Franzius,  Lip.  Svu.  J  774. 

Xrnophanbs,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Colo- 
phon, disciple  of  Archelaus,  B.  C.  535.  He 
wrote  several  poems  and  treatises,  and  founded 
a  sect  which  wa^  called  the  Elealic,  in  Sicily. 
Wild  in  bis  opinions  about  astronomy,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  stftra  wen  extingoished  dvery 
morning  and  n^kindled  at  night;  that  eclipse,s 
were  occasioned  by  the  temporary  extinction  of 
the  sun;  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  18 
times  bigger  than  iheearth;  and  that  there  were 
several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth.  He  further 
imagined  that  Qod  and  the  world  were  the  same, 
and  he  credited  the  eternity  of  the  vnirerse; 
but  his  incoherent  opinion  alxiut  the  divinity 
raised  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  banished.  He  died  rery  poor  when 
about  100  vears  old.  Cic.  quast.  4,  c.  37,  de  Div. 
1,  c.'i^de'Nat.  I)  1,  c.  11.— Locton*.  IHv.  Inst. 

3,  e.  S8.  11.  One  of  the  niiiisters  of  Philip, 

wIm  wentto  Annibal's  camp,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Maceaonia  and  Carthage. 

XavoPHir.tJS,  a  Pythagorean  philoftopher, 
who  lived  to  bis  170th  year,  and  enjoyed  aJl  his 
fiwalties  to  the  last.  He  wrote  apon  ramie,  and 
thence  he  was  called  the  musician.  Lucian.  de 
Afacrob.—PUn.  7,  c.  50.— Fa^.  Max.  8,  c.  13. 

XiftftniON,  I.  an  Ailienian,  son  of  Qryllus, 
celebrated  as  a  general,  an  historian,  and  a  phi- 
losopher. In  the  schcxjl  of  Socrates  he  received 
those  instructions  and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  distinguished  ^im  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  io  literary  solitode,  and  as 
the  father  of  a  fainilv.  He  was  invited  by 
Proxenus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  toaccom- 
panv  Cyrus  the  jrounger  in  an  expedition  amnst 
nis  brother  Anaxerxes,  king  of  Persia  ;  hut  be 
refused  to  comply  without  previously  consult- 
ing his  venerable  ma^er,  «ad  iaqniring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  mea<nire.  Socrates 
Stronglv  opposed  it,  and  crfiserved,  that  it  might 
raise  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Sparta  had  made  an  alUaqpe  with  tJ»e  Persian 
iBonafvh^  bot,  however,  befeie  he  praeeeded 
further,  he  advised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  deference  to  the 
injunctions  of  Socrates,  hot  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant 
expedition,  he  hastened  with  precipitation  to 
Sardts,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention.  In  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had 
been  educated  ja  the  warlike  ciqr  of  Athena., 


After  the  dedsiYe  baule  in  the  plains  of  Cor 
naxa,  and  the  fiitl  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence 
ami  vigour  of  his  mind  u  ere  called  into  action. 
The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  followed 
ihe  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince,  were  now 
at  the  distance  of  above  GOO  league.*  from  their 
native  home,  in  a  couiiiry  surround(*d  on  every 
side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  without  rauney, 
without  provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xe- 
nophon was  selected  from  among  the  officers 
to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen, 
and  UMNigh  he  was  often  opposed  by  malero- 
leace  and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloqaence 
and  his  activity  convinced  the  Greeks,  that  no 
general  could  extricate  them  from  every  diffi- 
cul^  better  thftu  Ihe  disciple  of  Socra.es.  This 
celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected; 
the  Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of 
1 155  [Hinuiangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  215  days,  after  an  abs»ence  of  15  months. 
Tho  whole  perhaps  might  now  be  forgotten, 
or  at  lea.st  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great 
philosopher  who  planned  it,  had  not  employed 
nis  pen  in  desenbing  the  dangers  which  he 
escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmount- 
ed. He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cuuaxa, 
thaa  he  sought  new  honours  in  following  the 
fortune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his 
confidence,  he  fought  under-his  Mandard,  and 
conquered  with  him  in  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Curonea.  His  fame, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  asperdoos  of  jea- 
lousy; he  was  publicly  banished  from  Athens 
for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his  bruher, 
and  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillus,  a  smalltown  of  the  Lacedremonians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.  in  this  soli- 
tary retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literaiy 
pursniLt,  and  as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  his 
Asiatic  expeditions,  he  began  to  adorn  and  va- 
riegate by  the  hand  of  an,  for  tiis  plc.-\sure  and 
enjoyment,  the  country  which  surrounded  Scil- 
Iw.  Bb  mrih  a  magnilkent  temple  to  DIanai 
in  imitation  of  th:it  of  Ephesus,  and  spent  pait 
of  his  time  in  rural  employments^  or  in  hunt- 
ing in  the  woods  and  mountains.  His  peace- 
ful cxTupations,  however,  were  soon  disturbed: 
a  war  arose  between  the  Lacediemonians  and 
Blis;  the  sanctity  of  Diana's  temple,  and  the 
venerable  age  of  the  philosopher,  who  lived  ia 
the  delight^l  retreats  of  Scillus,  were  disf«> 
garded;  and  Xenophon,  driven  by  the  .^lians 
from  his  fiivourite  spot,  wlkere  Ibe  had  com- 
posed and  wriHen  for  the  InAmnation  of  poe- 
terity  and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the 
pity  of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died.  jo.  the 
90tbyearorhiB  age,  359  vear?$  before  the  Chii» 
tian  era.  The  works  of  Xenophon  are  nnme- 
rous;  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  called  ike  Anabasis,  and  as  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  enterprise,  his  de* 
scriptiom  uraat  be  MNhentie,  as  he  was  btnaitf 
an  eyewitness.  Many,  however,  have  accused 
him  of  partiality.  Hb  Cwropadia,  divided  into 
ei^ht  booing  has  given  rue  to  much  •^riticisa; 
and  while  some  warmly  maintain  that  it  is  a 
faithful  account  of  the  life  and  the  <tctiaos  of 
Cyras  the  Great,  and  deelare  that  it  is  saDpoitsd 
by  the  aothority  of  serij^re,  othera  as  rehe- 
mently  deny  its  authenticity.  AceorH  ing  to  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  of  Cicero,  theCyroi.jr\ii'i 
of  Xcoophon  was  a  moml  fomacr,  and  thtgr 
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tapport,  that  the  historian  did  not  ao  micb  write 

what  Cyrii^  had  been,  as  wliat  every  gocxi  an.1 
Vinuuu>  uiuuurch  ou^hi  to  be.  Ui>  JtJiUcnn,u 
were  wriiicn  as  a  cvhui:  uaiion  ui  'Jie  hisioiy  ol 
Tliucjrdides;  and  iu  ins  AkmortUfUia  of  So- 
crates, and  in  his  Apology,  he  has  shown  him- 
self, a>  V;ili  iius  Maxnnus  observes,  a  perfect 
master  ot  ihe  phtlosophy  of  thai  great  man. 
These  are  the  raoit  fi^ous  of  hiseomfMBitiona, 
besides  which  there  are  other  small  tracts;  his 
eulogiuiii  given  on  Agesilaus,  ins u;coiiouucj>  ou 
the  duties  uf  domestic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled 
Hiero,  in  which  he  happily  descriljes  aiul  coth 
pares  the  misery  which  aiieudcd  the  lyraiu 
wi;h  tiu-  tcligiiy  of  a  virtuous  prince;  aireaiise 
ea  hunting,  the ^in(MBiuQi  oC  lite  philosophers, 
oo  the  govmmeiit  of  Atheiu  and  Sparta,  a 
treatise  on  tfie  revenues  of  Attica,  &c.  The 
simplicity  and  the  el^ance  of  JUaophoa'a  die- 
Cim  have  procured  bim  the  name  of  the  Aih»> 
nian  muse  and  t>»*  of  Greece;  and  they  have 
induced  duiotiUan  to  i&y,  that  the  erace^  dic- 
tated his  language,  find  that  the  goddess  of  per- 
snaston  dwelt  upon  his  lips.  His  sentiments, 
as  to  the  diviuity  and  "^'iijiun,  were  the  same  as 
those  ol  t!ic  Venerable  Socrates:  he  supported 
the  immortality  oi'  the  soul,  ana  exhorted  his 
tiienia  to  cultivate  those  virtaes  whieh  insare 
the  happiness  of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  and 
fervour  ot  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  tenderness  and  resignation  to 
provideru  e.  As  he  was  ofTennt^'i  -^UTifice,  he 
was  iiUoriucd  that  Gryllus,  his  eluesi  son,  bad 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon 
this  he  tore  the  garland  from  his  head  ;  but  when 
he  wastohl  that  his  son  ..«u  ilied  like  a  Greek, 
and  had  given  a  mortal  wound  to  Epaminondas, 
the  enemy's  general,  he  replaced  ihe  flowers  on 
lua  head,  and  eontiaiied  the  eaeriflee,  exdaim- 
in(Ti!iatthf»  pleasure  he  deriv*'d  from  rhf?  valour 
of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief  which  his 
Vnfortunnie  death  oocasioiied.  The  beM  edi- 
tions of  Xenophon  are  those  of  Leunclavin^ 
fol.  Francof.  1596;  of  Ernesti,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lins. 
1763 ;  and  the  Glasgow  edition,  12mo.  of  tne 
Cympaedia,  1767;  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
1764;  the  Memorabilia,  1761 ;  and  the  history 
of  Hir  .  17»>'2;  and  likewise  the  edition  of 
ZeuDius,  published  al  Leipsic,  in  ^o.  in  6  vols, 
taween  the  veam  ITIBaad  1^1.  Cie.  i»  Orai. 
\B.—  Vnl.  Mix  5,  c  10  — QiitViT  10,  c.  2.— 
Mlian.  V.  II.  3,  c.  13,  1.  4,  c.  b.—  D\og.  in 

Xenopk. — SenecA.  II.  a  writer  in  the  bejjin- 

nins  of  the  fourth  century,  known  Iry  his  Greek 
romance  in  five  books,  De  Amonhus  Anihitt 
Ahrocovut,  nuhlished  in  Bvo.  and  4to.  by  Coc- 
ceius,  Lond.  ITSdr- — HI.  A  ph/sieian  of  ihe 
enperor  CtftndTn<r,  born  to  the  vtend  of  Cor, 

hTii\  --ni.!  'n  .1csrer!(!(Mt  from  the  Asclepiadr-- 
He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favours,  and  through 
1dm  the  people  of  Coa^wife  exempt  from  all 
tales.  He  had  the  mennTies<!  to  poison  his  ben- 
efactor at  tlie  iimigation  of  Agrippina.  TacU. 
19;  Mm.  e.  61  aad  07. 

Xcxxe!«,  T.  «nec(^ed  his  father  Darius  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  and  though  but  the  second 
son  tfthe  monarch,  he  waspreferred  to  his  elder 
brother,  Artabazaacs,  The  causes  alleged  for 
thin  jweftrence were,  that  Aftahannes  waa  the 


son  nf  r>n rills  n  ipn'vnU'  innn.  nnd  that 

Xerxea  wa?  bom  after  his  fether  had  been  rais- 


,  of  Cyrus.  Xerxes  continued  the  wan  tfe  oro> 

prirauunh  of  his  faihcr,  ai;  !  aJded  ihe  icvoiieu 
hiiiiiUuui  Ot  i'.gypi  to  Ilia  ciiciiiiVc  po.-sc,s.siun.s. 
j  He  afterwards  invaded  Europe,  uud  ciiieteii 
Greece  wiih  an  army,  which,  lugeLher  wubitie 
uumerou.s  retinue  ol  bervaiii.s,  euiiuclt.s,  uud  wo- 
I  men,  that  attended  ii,  uniouiuid  tu  no  ie2c<  ihor- 
\  6,2b3,2;id0  &>uuis.   Tnis  muiuiode  wa»  dioj^MSii 
at  Thermopylo!,  by  the  valour  of  300  Spaiian* 
under  Kin^'  Lcoiiiila>.  Xerxt-s,  as-.i^iD^iit-d  thai 
such  a  huiidluiul  men  shuuhi  dare  to  upposiehiN 
:  progress,  ordered  some  of  bis  jtoldienf  to  bring 
fheiii  alive  in lo  his  presence ;  btit  tor  Hiit  e  sue- 
ceKsive  days  liie  mosl  vuhaiii.  of  liie  i'tisiati 
troops  were  i(]>eatedly  defeated  in  aitein(>iing 
to  execute  the  monarch's  injunctions,  and  the 
courage  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have 
triumphed  louj^t  r,  if  a  Trachinian  had  not  led  a 
detachment  to  (he  top  of  the  mouuiain.and  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  the  devoted  Leonidas.  The 
king  hin^vll  nearly  perished  upon  this  ooca- 
sion  ;  and  ii  has  l>een  re)>oried,  iliui  m  the  uighl, 
the  desperate  Spartans  nought,  fur  a  winle,  the 
royal  tent,  wlucii  ihey  I'ound  deserted,  and  wan- 
dered tluouyli  the  Feisiaa  army,  slaugliienng 
thousands  l<etore  them.   The  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  begiooing  of  the  disgrace  of 
Xerxes ;  the  more  he  advanced,  it  was  to  ex- 
pern  ji<  new  dL<«ppointmeots,  his  fleet  was  de- 
feated at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  though 
he  burnt  the  deserted  city  of  Athens,  and  trusted 
toihearifiil  insinuations  of  Themistoclcs,  yet 
he  found  his  millions  unable  to  conquer  a  na- 
ticn  tlutt  was  superior  to  him  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  and  maritime  affairs.    Mortified  with 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  and  apprehen- 
.  ivt  (if  imminent  danger  in  the  enemy  s  coun- 
try, Xerxes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  in  30  days 
be  marched  over  all  that  territory  which  before 
he  had  passed,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  in 
the  space  of  six  months.    Mujdoiuu.s,  the  best 
of  his  generals,  was  left  behind  w  ith  an  army  of 
3(W,()00  men,  and  the  rest  that  had  survived  the 
ravaj'es  of  war,  of  famine,  ami  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed their  timid  monarch  into  'J  hraci'.  When 
he  reached  the  HelleqMmi,  Xerxes  found  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  erected  there 
totally  destroyed  by       siorms,  ais  !  In  crossed 
the  straits  in  a  small  fi-^hing  vessel.  Restored 
to  his  kingdom  and  safety,  he  forgot  his  dan* 
fjers,  his  losses,  and  his  defeats,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  riot  and  debauchery.    His  indolence 
and  luxurious  voluptuousness  oflended  his 
subjects,  and  Ariabanuii,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  conspired  against  him  and  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  in  the  21sl  year  of  his  reign, 
about  464  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  personal  aceoronAtshments  of  Xerxe*  have 
hi  t-n    commended  by  ancient  authors;  and 
Herodotus  observes,  thai  there  was  not  one 
nun,  among  the  millions  of  his  army,  that 
was  equal  to  the  monarch  in  oomeline-'s  or 
stature,  or  that  was  aa  worthy  to  fireside  over  a 
great  and  extensive  empire,    i  je  picture  is 
finished,  and  the  character  of  Xerxes  completely 
known,  when  we  hear  Justin  exclaim,  (fiat  the 
vast  armamcni  which  invaded  Greece  w  as  with- 
out a  head.   Xerxes  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  humanity.  When  he  reviewed  his 
million?:  from  a  stafelv  throne  in  the  plains  of 
Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  on  the 
ffBcoltecUw  ihtti  die  multitude  of  mca  he  a»w 
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neforelr^  <■>•(•>,  in  one  hunJtcs!  ycrtrs  shotil.l  he 
nu  moiv.  iiis  pride  and  itusukitcc  htwa  i^cii 
de.>errtfitly  ceiwaredj  he  orttered  chain>  tu  be 
thrown  ioto  the  sea,  and  the  waves  lo  he  wiiip' 
ped,  JK-'caiisc  the  first  brid:^e  he  had  laid  aciu>;s 
the  Helle-sptml  had  bcon  destroyeil  by  a  sk.riii. 
He  cut  a  channel  through  mount  Aihi>N,  and 
saw  his  flceisail  in  a  place  which  before  \mn 
dry  ground.  The  vory  rivers  were  dind 
by  hi»  army  a:»  he  advanced  io\var«ls  Givece, 
and  the  cities  which  he  entered  rt>d;'.ce(i  m 
want  ami  (Mivcrty.  Hrtodot.  1.  c.  is;>,  I  7  e.  "3, 
St.c.—Diod.  n.—  Sliai  'J.—.E/uui.'^,  1".  Ji.  Jo. 
— c.  10.  C"^c.— -(>  ;!.  c.  .},  1.  H,  c.  Vi. 
—Luean  2.  v.  ru)i.^I*lul.  in  Them.  &c.—  Val. 
Mt»x.—lsocrat.  in  Pattath. — Seneca,  de  Const. 

Sup.  4.  The  II.  Miccerded  his  lather  Arin- 

Zentes  Longitnauus  on  the  ihrooe  ol' Persia,  42j 
B.  C.  and  was  assassinated  in  the  firm  year  of 
his  reign  by  his  brother  SqgdianD& 


Zacy.n  ruts,  a  na'.iveof  Bqrotia,  who  acconi- 
pnuied  Hercules  wlicn  he  weni  into  Spain  lo 
destroy  Ger>'on.  At  the  end  of  llie  expedition 
he  wa.'t  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Geryoo'sl 
flocks  by  the  hero,  and  onlerod  to  conduct  ihern 
to  Thebes.    As  he  went  on  his  journey,  he  was 
bit  by  a  serpent,  and  some  time  after  di«*d.  His , 
companions  carried  his  body  away,  and  buried  , 
it  in  an  i.sland  of  the  Ionian  sea,  which  from  I 
that  lime  was.called  ZacunihHS.  The  island  of! 
Zacynthiis,  now  called  ZatUe,  is  situated  at  the 
south  of  Cephallcnia,  and  at  the  west  of  the  Pe- ' 
loponne.^^us.    It  is  about  fiO  miles  in  rirciiinfo- 
renoe.    Liv.  3G,  c.  ^.—Plin.  4,  c.  li.— Strait, 
a  and  a— JHUa.  9,  e.  T— Homer.  Od.  1,  946, 
1. 9,  V.  2i  —Orid.  tie  Art.  Am.  2,  V.  432.— POu^ 
4,  c.  23.—  Virg.  .Kn.  3,  v.  270. 

ZALEVCtn,  a  lawgiver  of  the  Lorrian*,  hi  Iria- 
Iv,  and  one  of  the  di.s:iples  of  Pytha2^»ras,  550 
6.  C.  He  was  very  humane,  and  at  the  same 
lime  very  austere,  and  he  ailcmptcd  to  pnri)ii-e 
the  laws  more  by  in.spiring  shame  than  dread. 
He  had  decreed  that  a  perron  i^uilryof  adnlfery 
sliould  lose  ho\h  his  eyr  -^.  His  philo-  >[  hy  \v  i>< 
called  to  a  trial  when  he  was  informed  th  i:  his 
son  wast  an  adnllerer.  He  ordered  the  i  nv  lo 
be  eJteen^ed;  th''  pfoplc  interfered,  l)!if  ZtUmi- 
cns  revisted,  ami  nither  than  viohiie  his  luvti 
mstitulion'!,  he  cofniinnded  one  o(  his  own 
eves,  and  one  of  those  nf  his  son,  to  be  put  out. 
This  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people, ! 
that  while  Znl(  ii<"U«  presided  liver  the  I,<n  ri  nis, 
no  person  was  again  found  guilty  of  adolierv. 
VU.  Mix.  1,  c.  %  1. 6,  c.  5.— Oie.  it  Utg.  9,  e. 

6,  ar!  Attic,  t',  ep.  I.— .f7///7n.  F.ff  fl^  0.37,  1.  3, 
C.  17.  I.  13,  c.  'M.—Strab.^. 

ZAM.n.ziB,  or  Zaimoxm,  a  .slave  and  disciple 
of  Pvthaijoras.  Heaeeompanied  his  master  in 
Egypt,  anil  afterwards  retired  into  the  country 
of  the  Geta?,  which  had  given  him  birth.  He 
began  to  civilize  his  countrymen ;  and  the  more 
Mohrto  gain  reputation,  he  concealed  Mmwlf 
Hir  throe  verify  in  a  «nhterrnnrnns  rave,  and  nf- 
(CTWards  made  ihera  believe  that  he  was  just 
raised  from  the  dead.  Some  place  him  before 
the  npp  of  Pythnj^oras.  After  death  he  received 
Hivine  honours,  fyiod. — Tferodot.  4,  c.  19,  ^e* 

ZARBifNTS,  a  petty  monarch  of  Asia,  who 
iMigtincd  to  the  interest  of  theRoaMnabf  om 
061 


ol  ihv  iiilif'cr-^  of  Lucnllus.  Tigrnne>  put  hira 
lo  ile.iUi  U<r  tti>  lioeiiiuUj  and  iii;>  luuetal  was 
celebrated  widi  great  luagnificenoe  by  theRi^ 
man  general.   Pli%U.  i%  Lmc. 

ZcBiNA,  Alexander,  an  imjposter,  wbo  usurp> 
ed  tiie  til  rune  ui  ^yria  M  the  instigatioii  of  Pli>« 
leiny  Phy.scon. 

Zr.no,  I.  a  philosopher  ofEiia  or  Velia,  in  Ita- 
ly, ihe  dL^clple,  or  according  lo  some,  the  adopt- 
cvl  son  ot  Parincuide^,  and  the  supposed  ui  venter 
oi  dialectic.  Uis  q>inion8  about  the  v rerve, 
the  unity,  incompreliensit<ility,  and  immutabi- 
lity of  all  things,  were  the  ^ame  wiih  Uio-e  of 
Xenophaoes  and  the  rest  of  the  Klealic  pluloM>- 
pher«.  It  is  said  that  ho  attempted  lo  deliver 
his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Nearchns.  His 
plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  exposed  '.o  ihe 
must  excruciating  torments  to  reveal  the  names  . 
of  his  accomplices;  but  this  he  bore  with  on- 
paralleled  fortitude,  and,  not  lu  be  at  last  con- 
quered by  tortures,  he  cut  oil  his  longue  with  bis 
teeth,  and  sjdi  ii  into  the  face  of  the  tyraiK. 
Some  say  that  he  was  poimded  alive  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  torments  he 
called  to  Nearchiis,  a.s  if  to  Reveal  .something  of 
importance;  the  tyrant  approached  him,  and 
Zeno,  as  if  willing  to  whisper  to  him,  caught 
his  ear  with  his  teeth,  and  bit  it  ofl".  dc.  Tusc. 
2,  c.  2v»,  dt  .\at.  I).  3,  c.  '33.—DuhI.  in  I-\ag.— 
Val.  Afrtx.  3,  c.  3.— I  Hog.  9.— —II.  The  founder 
of  liie.sivt  of  the  stoic-;,  born  at  Ctium,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Ttie  lirsl  pan  of  his  life  was 
.spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  he  wa«  soon 
called  to  more  elevated  employmeohi.  As  be 
was  returning  from  Pbantcia.a  storm  drove  bb 
ship  on  the  i  n  ist  of  Aitica,  anil  fie  wa^^  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Piraeus.  He  entered  the  hoosv 
of  a  bookseller,  and,  todtasipate  his  melancholy 
reflections  he  Ivjran  to  read.  The  Kxik  wai; 
written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beautieauf 
philosopher,  that  from  that  time  h'-  r^'nounced 
the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  .spent 
in  frequenting  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same 
number  under  Stilpo.Xenocraics,  and  PotemoD. 
Perfect  in  every  brnmli  of  knowledge,  and  im- 
proved from  experience  as  well  asMiBerratioD, 
Zeno  opened  !i  school  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw 
)iims«»lf  atteiiileil  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and 
the  powerful.  His  followers  were  calletl  SlflieSt 
because  they  received  the  instruction  of  tba 
philosopher  in  the  portico  called  ctm.  He  was 
so  respected  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  Athe- 
nians piibHrlv  decree<l  him  a  hrazt  ii  •-tniiie,  and 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  tc 
g{v«H  more  pnblicitT,  on  tWDColunm*  in  the 

academy,  and  in  the  Lyceum.  His  life  vras  an 
example  of  .soberness  and  moderation,  his  man- 
ners were  austere,  and  to  his  temperance  and 
regularity  he  was  indebted  for  the  continual 
flow  of  health  which  he  always  enjoyed.  After 
he  had  taught  publicly  for  48  vears,'  he  died  in 
the  96(b  year  of  his  age,  B.  C.  964.  He  was 
bnried  in  that  part  of  Ihei^rrealled  C^miens, 
where  the  Athenians  raised  him  a  moninnent. 
The  founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy  sbooe  be* 
fore  his  fol1ower»a«apuree««ropieofimitHlBii» 
He  wished  to  live  in  the  world  a*:  if  nothing  waJ 
properly  his  own;  he  loved  others,  and  bisa^ 
fections  were  extended  even  to  his  en<nniea  Bl 
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•ttentive :  and  he  foimd  that  tTieM  sentimennt 

i  !'  1  iji  fwcif  reciprocal,  lie  saw  a  cuniioxjon 
aud  aepeiiiiauce  iu  me  universe,  and  perceived 
that  fnioi  tbenee  oime  tbc  hajroiony  oi'  civil  so* 
'::t';y,  th?  ti  iiderness  of  pareui:«,  and  filial  ^Tnt- 
.uide.  la  lUe  auaintnent  ot  virtue  liic  gooiLs 
ol  the  mind  were  to  be  prcterred  to  those  of  the 
body,  and  when  that  point  was  once  gained, 
no(tiin<;  could  eqaal  our  hiippinesj^  and  perfec- 
tion; and  the  stuic  wuuM  vi»*w  with  indiiJciL-nce 
health  ur  sickener,  rivhcs  or  poverty,  pain  and 
pleasure,  which  could  neither  move  tior  tnlla- 
crtf.'  the  i>ercni;y  ul"  lii>  iniiul.  Zeno  rccorn- 
lUcuUcd  resi;;;naUuu  i  lie  ktit.'vv  that  the  lawb  ot 
the  uiit verse  cannot  be  changed  bv  man,  and 
thereJore  he  wisheil  that  his  di.'^ciple.s  should  i 
not  to  prayer  deprecate  impending  calannities, 
but  rather  beseech  Providence  to  grant  them 
fortitude  to  bear  the  severeil  trials  with  plea:$- 
are  and  dne  resignatioo  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
An  nrtiitiary  command  over  the  passions  was 
(MC  of  the  rules  of  stoicbm,  to  assist  our  friend:i , 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  was  onr  duty,  bnt  to ' 
give  way  to  childish  sen-^aiion^  unbecoming 
oar  nature.  Pity,  therefore,  and  anfjer  were 
to  be  hanuthed  from  the  heart,  propriety  and  • 
decorum  were  to  hr  the  ;?uides  in  every  thinir. 
and  the  external  actions  of  men  were  tlie  i>cst 
indications  ol  ii-cir  inward  I'celmgs,  tlicir  ^ccrel 
incliDaiion^,  and  ib«ir  character.  It  was  tbe 
doty  oftbe  stoic  to  stiid^  bimaelf ;  in  the  evetifni^ 
he  was  enjoined  to  review  with  critical  accuracy 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  re«aiate  lus  fu- ' 
tore  conduct  with  more  care,  and  always  to  find 
an  impartial  witness  within  his  own  brensT. 
Sut  a  uere  llie  leading  character;:  of  the  stoic 
philtusophy,  whose  foilowers  veresoillositious, 
so  perfect,  and  so  nnmerous,  and  whose  eflects 
were  proimctive  of  such  exemplary  virtues  in 
the  nnnals  of  the  human  mind.  Zeno  in  Ins 
maxiraii  used  to  Kay,  that  with  virtue  men  could 
Hve  happy  nnder  the  most  pressinc  ealanilies. 
He  'ai  l  lint  nature  had  criven  m  two  ears, 
and  only  one  mouth,  to  tell  ns  that  we  uught  to 
lisiten  rnore  than  speak.  Be  compared  those 
whose  actions  were  dLwmant  with  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  coin  of  Alexandria,  which  ap- 
peared beautiful  to  the  eye  tliou^li  made  ofihc 
basest  metals.  He  acknowledged  only  one  God, 
tbe  soul  of  the  tmivvrse,  wbic^  be  conceived  to 
')€  the  h<K!v,  nn'l  therefore  believed  i' nr  il  osc 
two  logetiier  united,  the  soul  and  the  txxly, 
fimned  one  perfect  animal,  which  wax  the  god 
of  the  stoics.  Amon£r5t  the  mo"1  illustrious 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  the  most  re- 
spectable vriterti,  may  be  mentioned  Bpidetus, 
Snt^en,  the  empciw  Antminvf,  Ac.  Cie.  Acad. 
i.  c.  12,  de  yat.  n.  I.e.  14, 1.  2,  c.  8  and  24, 1. 
3.  c  'Jl,  pro.  Hfur.  dc  Oral.  3'2,  fic.—  Pinib.^ 
Scnfca. — EjneUtM.—Arrian. — .Elia%.  V.H.9, 
e.  9fi.*~IK0r.-^IfT.  Ah  Epiearean  i4ii1om- 
plker  of  Sidon,  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Cleern,  Pomponins  Atticin,Coita,P<MnpeT,d^c. 
Ofc.  df  v  /  n.  1,  c  31  aad  M^— — IV.  A 
rhetorician,  father  to  Poleroon,  who  was  made 
king  of  Pontus.  The  son  of  Polemon,  who  was  i 
king  of  Armenia,  was  also  called  Zeno.  StraJ>. 

\9.—  TarU.  Am.  9,  c.  fi6.  V.  A  native  ofl 

Lepreos  son  of  CaHfteles,  crowned  at  the 
m\  ir-  1     uri    r!Tv!  hononred  with  a  statne  in  i 
the  irrove  r.r  Jnpiterand  atOlyE^na.  Ptfwi.  6,  j 
t.  s.  The  name  of  Zeno  was  eommon  lo  I 


some  of  the  Roman  emperors  un  ih«  tbrune  d 

Coiislar.Miioi'le,  in  iLe  &lh  and  (>th  cci.;iiiie>. 

ZtNuBiA,  i.  a  queen  ol  Jtteija,  wile  ol  Kha> 
damisius.  She  accoiii]>ai^ied  her  huyband  when 
he  was  bani,sbed  from  his  kingdom  1)  in'  Ar- 
tueniaii.s,  but  as  .she  was  unable  tuiuiiow  lum 
on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  .she  entreated  him 
to  murder  her.  Rhadami.stus  long  hesitated, 
but  fearful  of  her  falling  into  the  bauds  of  his 
enemy,  lie  i»t)eyed,  and  ihieu  her  body  into  the 
Araxes.  U»t  clothes  kepi  her  upon  the  vurliacv 
of  the  water,  where  she  was  ronnd  by  some 
.shepherds,  and  as  tbe  wound  was  ijot  nioiial, 
lier  life  was  preserved,  and  i.lie  wai.  carried  to 
Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as  queen. 

A).n.  V2,  c.  51.  II.  Sepiimia,  a  (  ele- 

braicd  princei>s  ul  Palmyra,  who  niarried  Ude« 
naius,  whom  Gallienu.s  acknowledged  as  his 
partner  on  the  Roman  throne.  Afler  the  death 
of  her  hasbend,  which,  according  to  some  au- 
thors, she  is  said  lo  have  iiastencd,  Zennhia 
reigned  m  the  East  as  regent  ol  her  infant  chil* 
dren,  who  we(e  bonoured  with  the  title  of  Cte- 
sar?:.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Angosia.  and 
she  appeared  in  imperial  rr>bes,  and  ordered 
herself  to  be  styled  tbe  queen  of  the  EasL  The 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  western 
pans  of  the  empire  prevented  the  emperor  from 
checking  tbe  insolence  and  ninhition  of  ihis 

friacess,  who  boaated  to  be  sprung  Irom  the 
'tolemies  of  EfiTpt.  Anrelian  was  no  sooner 
invested  with  the  imp<:rialpnri*!e  tlmti  he  march- 
ed into  tbe  EaU,  determined  to  punish  the  pride 
of  Zenobia.  He  well  knew  her  valour,  and  he 
was  not  ignorant  that,  in  her  wars  agaiu.st  the 
Persians,  she  had  di.slingni.shed  herseli  no  less 
than  Odenatus.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
East,  Egypt  acknowledged  ber  power,  and  all 
the  provineeeof  Aaia  Mmor  were  subject  to  her 
command.  When  Aurelian  approached  iIm 
plains  of  Syria,  the  Palmyrean  queen  appeared 
at  the  bead  of  700,000  men.  She  bore  the  !»> 
bouts  of  the  field  like  the  meaner  nfhpr  sold  it  rs, 
and  walked  on  foot  fearless  of  danger.  Two 
battles  werelbaght;  the  coarageof  the  queen 
gained  the  superiority,  bat  an  imprudent  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palmyrean  cavalry  rtiined  her  cau.<5e. 
and  while  ihev  ]  lu^iii -  l  wiili  spirit  the  flying 
enemy,  the  Roman  inilDuiinr  suddenly  fell  opoft 
tbe  main  body  of  Zeabbia^  ftntty,  and  the  de- 
feat was  inevitable.  The  queen  fle<l  to  Palmyra, 
detenniiied  to  support  a  siegel  Aurelian  fol- 
lowed her,  aad  afler  he  had  almost  exhausted 
his  stores.'he  proposed  term?;  of  accommoilaiion, 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  war- 
like  princess.  Her  hopes  of  victory,  however, 
soon  vanished,  ami  thongh  she  baiaaaed  the  Ro> 
tmm  ntght  and  dey  by  conthraal  sallies  ftoia 
h'^r  v  rtlN  :\:  1  the  wofkinp  if  1,.  r  military  en- 
gines, she  despaired  of  success  when  she  beard 
that  the  armies  which  were  marching  to  her 
relieffrora  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East,  had 
partly  been  defeated  and  partly  bribed  from  hec 
allegiance.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  tbeaj|^| 
but  Anrelian,  who  was  apprized  of  her  escape^ 
parsned  her,  >nd  she  was  cnnght  as  she  was 
crassintHlic  n  ,  rr  F.iiphrat"  .  She  was  brought 
into  the  presence  o£  Anrelian,  and  though  tha 
anMiers  were  elameiwts  fer  her  death,  rfie  was 

re<^ervc(^  In  nflr  rn  thr  tnnmph  of  the  ronqnrrnr. 
Hhe  was  treated  with  <rre  it  hnmani^,  ani  Au- 
ndiaa  gave  her  large  ixisaaakns  near  Tibw 
666 
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*here  she  was  permiltcd  lo  live  the  rest  ol  ht^r 
days  in  peace,  with  all  ihe  erandeurand  majesiy 
which  became  a  queen  ot  toe  Eostand  a  warlike 
princess.  Her  children  were  paironmed  by  the 
emjwror,  and  married  to  perj-onsof  thf  first  «lis- 
tinction  ai  Rume.  Zeoobia  has  been  admired 
Dot  onljr  for  her  military  abiliticf,  but  also  for 
her  literary  talpni^.  She  was  acquainted  with 
every  branch  oi  u.-vclul  learujug,  and  spoke  with 
fluency  the  language  of  the  Egfpaamf  tbe 
Greeks,  and  the  latins.  She  composed  an 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations, 
and  of  K'^yp',  wliich  was  preatly  commcndeil 
by  the  ancients.  She  received  no  less  honour 
from  the  patronage  sbe  afforded  to  the  cele- 
oratcd  Lon;:^ini)-,  who  was  one  of  her  favourites, 
and  who  taught  her  the  Greek  tongue.  She 
has  abo  been  praised  for  her  great  chastity  and 
her  constancy,  thon^jh  she  betr^vtvl  uk>  often 
her  propensities  lu  cruelly  and  intoxicaiiun 
when  in  the  midst  uf  her  officers.  She  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Aurelian  aboni  the  S13d  year  of 
the  Christian  era.   Avr.  V(et~~SSM.,  &e. 

Xenoclks,  was  ihc  shortest  of  the  dwarfish 
»ms  ot'Carcinu.s.  With  Philocles  and  Theog- 
nis  he  is  thus  introdooed,  in  an  exemplUicalion 
of  Mnesilochus ; — 

i  A  Sioonyiifi  Mr  Kwtis  Mgds  miir.— Theamoph. 

169. 

He  is  mentioned  with  still  more  disrespect  in 
Iho  Hmm,  (v.  86.) 

Yet  this  contemptible  poet  carried  off  from  Eu- 
ripides tho  tragic  garland,  Olyrop.  91st,  2,  B.  C. 
415.  Iti  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term 
ltnx«>'oii<h'f  to  the  family.  From  the  Scholiast 
it  appears  that  Xen<  les  was  celehrated  for 
introdacing  machinery  and  siage  showx,  cspe- 
cfalty  in  tne  aseent  or  deaecnt  of  his  foda. ! 
Pr  rn  ilie  two  liiirs  in  ihc  Subes,  quoted  above, ' 
«-e  may  infer  that  the  father,  Carcinu-'«,  wa.s, 
like  his  aon,  food  of  introducing  the  deities. 

Zrvnnftncs,  a  scnlpTor  in  the  nsrc  of  Nero.  ■ 
He  made  a  statue  of  Mercury,  as  also  a  culos- 1 
Has  for  the  emperor,  which  wa.s  110  or  120  feet 
liiffb,  and  which  waa  consecrated  to  tbe  sun. 
Tiie  head  of  this  eoloasos  was  some  time  after 
broken  bv  Vespasian,  who  placed  ili '"^i^  Ihe 
bead  of  an  Apollo  snrroonded  with  seven  beams, 
caeh  of  which  #aa  aeven  feta  and  a  half  Iodv. 
From  this  famous  colossus,  the  modem  coli- 
seum, who.se  ruins  are  now  so  much  admired 
at  Rome,  took  its  name.   PUn.  34,  c.  7. 

ZewonftTc.s,  I.  a  nati\*e  of  Troezene.  who 

wrote  a  hi.«;lory  of  Umbria.  Dion.  Hal.  2.  

11.  A  irrnmmarian  of  Ale.xandria,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  by  whom  be  wa.s  appointed  lo 
take  eare  of  the  eelebrated  libraiy  of  Alexan- 
dria.  He  died  R  C.  245. 

ZsoxiDiiMt.H.  n  kingof  Sparta,  of  the  family 
nflhe  Pioclida^.  HewaaAtMrof Archklamiis, 
anrl  grandson  of  Theopompu*;,  nnd  wa<!  stic- 
ceedecl  by  hi-s  son  Archidamus,    Pavs.  3,  c.  7. 

ZEtTZtDAS,  a  praetor  of  the  Achiran  Ieat;ue, 
deposed  because  he  had  proposed  to  his  conn- 
Hymen  an  alliance  with  the  Koman.^. 

Zarxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  nt  TTt  rri 
cicn,  which  some  sui^poae  to  be  the  Heraclea 
«r8tdlj.  HellovrisbediboatdttjiMnfanfefe 


tlie  Christian  era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Apol- 
lotiorns,  and  contemporary  with  Parrha-sius. 
in  the  an  ut  painimi^,  be  notimly  surpassed  aH 
hts contemporaries,  but  also  his  roaster,  and  be> 
came  so  sensible,  ruid  at  the  same  li luc  m  •  ]ir .  ul, 
ot  the  value  ol  his  pteco>,  that  he  retUNCd  to 
sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of  monej, 
however  preat,  was  siifficit  nt  to  buy  theui.  Hu 
most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiier,  su- 
titi<<  on  a  thmne  wrroimded  bf  the  sod»;  Ua 
Hercules,  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  pre!<«noe 
of  his  affrii^hted  parents ;  his  modest  Peuelope: 
and  his  Helen,  whith  was  allerw.irJ-  £Ja^:edm 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy.  Tlu$  taM 
piece  he  had  pointed  at  the  reqoet  of  the  peo» 
pie  of  Crotona,  and  that  he  mt^'ht  not  be  w  :tl.- 
oul  a  model,  they  sent  hiin  liie  lUiW  bctiaiiiul 
of  their  virmns.  Zetixis  examined  their  naked 
beauties,  and  retained  five,  trom  whi-w^f  rlcipr>«r 
and  graces  united,  he  coiit  eivcd  m  i.i.-.  liood 
the  form  of  the  most  perfect  woman  jn  the 
universe,  which  his  pencil  at  last  executed  wnh 
wonderful  success.  Hia  conlea  with  Parrha* 
.sins  is  well  known;  {^Vid.  Parrhaiitis,\  but 
though  he  represented  nature  in  such  peilecnoe, 
and  eopied  all  her  beaniies  with  such  exactness, 
he  often  found  hinvself  deceived.  He  painted 
grapes,  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  goodnessi  uf 
his  piece  from  the  birds  which  came  to  eat  the 
fruit  on  the  canvass.  But  he  soon  nekno wiedeed 
that  the  whole  was  an  ill-execined  piecf .  a.s  the 
fieure  of  the  man  who  carried  the  grape*  "xj- 
noldone  with  sufficient  expres!<aon  to  terrify  tbe 
birds.  Aecordinf  to  some,  Zenxis  died  frtMa 
langhing  at  a  comical  picture  he  had  mad-  ct* 
an  old  woman.  Clc  de  Inv.  3,  c.  1. —  Piin.  »• 
Par.  AC'^QimiUil. 
Z^^itjjs,  a  'sophist  and  grammarian  of  An  i-tii- 
olrs.  B.  C.  2r>9.  He  rendered  himself  kiio*K 
V  his  severe  criticisms  on  th«  works  of  Isocrai«s 
and  Plato,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which 
he  received  the  name  of  BtrntrvmatHx,  or  the 
cha.siiscr  of  Homer.  He  presented  M>r:i  i.  :<'rn 
to  Ptolemv  Philadelphus,but  they  wt  ro  rt  |ecttd. 
with  mdiifnMtan,  though  the  author  declaral 
that  he  starved  for  want  of  bread.  Some  >ar 
that  Zoilos  was  cruelly  sumed  to  death,  or  «!• 
posed  on  «  cross,  bv  onler  of  Ptolemy  ;  while 
othert  support  that  be  was  burnt  alive  at  Smyr- 
na. The  name  of  Zmlns.  is  generally  applied 
to  austere  crili'~s.  The  works  of  tins  'Uifo-n>- 
nate  grammarian  are  loM.  .Elian.  V.  H.  II, 
c.  10. — nimtm.  nU.—Orid.  de  Rem.  Am.  966. 

ZopYnirs.  I.  a  P'Tsi-i'-,  -  n  of  Mt  2-iliv7as, 
who.  to  show  hi' attachment  to  Dartu*.,  the  «m 
of  Hvstasiies,  white  he  l»esieged  Babylon,  cat 
off  hts  pnrn  npf^  nns*».  and  fled  to  the  enemy, 
tellinij  them  thai  [le  had  received  such  a  tr«t. 
ment  from  his  royal  mas'er  b<»<-n<ise  he  h.id 
advised  bimlo  raise  tbe  aiege,  a.s  ihe  citv  was 
impreanaWe.  Thh  was  credited  hv  tne  Balwt> 
lonians,  iTvl  Z  i;n  ri>s  wns  apfoinieif  coin- 
manderuf  nil  their  force?*.  When  he  had  tuuUly 
eained  their  confidence,  he  betrayed  ^ledtf 
into  thp  hands  of  'Dnrius.  r>r  u  hi  h  he  wts 
Hberallv  rewardetl.  The  rez«rd  of  Danu.s  for 
Zopvru!*  cr>uld  never  be  more  strongly  rxpress- 
cd  than  what  he  used  often  to  sny,  tital  he  had 
niiher  have  Zopvrus  not  mtitilated  than  twenff 
Babvlons.  f¥erotJM.  3.  r.  \fA,  &r  —Pht.  in 
Awt^.ftg,  3.— sftuHw.  1,  r.  10.r— II.  A  phy*.* 
clB&,itttben«0of  MitbridMna.  Hegnvnuc 
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monarch  a  description  of  an  antidote  which 
VfoiiU  prevail  against  all  sorts  of  poisons.  The 
experimmt  me  tried  vpoo  cnmiatlsi  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

ZoROAmm,  a  king  of  Baetria,  supposed  to 

have  liVL'il  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  kii-^'  of  Assyria, 
some  tune  before  the  TrtMan  war.  Acconlmg 
to  Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  I'w  <ioc- 
tririfN  of  the  M:^K'(  renderctJ  hinisolf  known 
by  his  deep  :ind  acule  researches  in  philosophy, 
the  origin  of  ihe  world,  and  thestuilyof  a&iroh- 
amy.  He  was  respected  bjr  bis  subjects  and 
eontemporaries  for  nis  abilities  as  a  inonarvh,  a 
law^ver,and  a  philusojiher ;  and  though  many 
of  his  doctrines  are  nuenle  and  ridiculous,  yet 
bis  follotvers  are  still  found  in  numbers  in  the 
wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  pn>vinces  of 
India  Like  Pythagoras,  ZoroaMer  admitted 
no  Tinble  object  of  devotion,  exeepi  lira,  which 
be  considered  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a 
supreme  bein^ ;  which  doctrines  seem  to  have 
been  ju i  scrved  by  Nuina  in  the  woiship  and 
ceremonies  he  instituted  in  honour  of  Vesta. 
According  to  some  of  the  modems,  lha  doc- 
trines, the  laws,  and  rrgularions  of  this  cele- 
brated Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they  have 
been  lately  introduced  in  Europe,  in  a  French 
iraaslatiuo,  by  M.  AnqaeiiL  The  aga  of  Zo- 


roaster is  so  liule  known,  that  some  speak  ut 
two,  three,  lour,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that 
name.  Some  auiliors,  who  supptut  ihni  two 
persons  only  of  ibis  nomeflouriNhed,  describeU 
the  first  as  an  astronomer,  living  in  Babylon, 
2159  years  B.  C,  whilst  the  era  of  the  other, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Per- 
sia,  an  i  the  restorer  of  the  religion  uf  the 
Magi,  is  fixed  and  by  some  519  years  B. 
C.  Justin.  I,  0.  l.—  Auf:usl.  de  Cir.  21,  c.  14. 
—  Oros.  l  —Plin.  7,  c.  10,  1.  30,  c.  1. 

ZosiMLs,  an  utiiccr  in  the  reign  of  Theodo* 
sios  the  younger,  about  th%  year  410  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  Greek,  from  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  be^nning  of  the  fiAh  century, 
of  w  hich  only  the  five  first  books,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth,  are  extant.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  i.s  very  succinct  in  his  account  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  but 
in  the  succeeding  he  becomes  more  diCTnse  and 
interesting.  His  composirion  is  written  with 
elegance,  but  not  much  fidelity ;  and  the  author 
showed  nfai  nalevolence  agaimit  the  Christians 
in  his  history  of  Consiantine  and  some  of  hi? 
.•niccessors.  The  best  editions  of  Zocimus  are 
that  of  Cellanus,  Bvo.  JenK,  1798^  and  thai  of 
BoMBiier,  Sva  Lips.  17B4. 
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Ab^rjh,  a  ScytbJu,  son  of  Seatbes  in  the 

Me  of  Ciussos  or  the  Trojan  war,  who  receiv- 
ed a  Oying  arrow  from  Apollo,  wiih  which  he 
;fave  oracie$,  aiid  iratisn.ji  ;cu;  hiniM-if  wiierever 
he  pi«asied.  He  is  said  lo  liave  reiuxoed  lo  the 
Hj^i^rborean  countries  from  Atheot  wUhont 
eaiin;^,  and  to  have  rinde  ihi.'  Trojan  Pull.ulium 
wail  iiie  bones  ul  Pelops.  iioia*:  i>upiK»se 
be  wrote  treatises  in  Greek;  and  it  is  reported, 
thai  (here  i«!  a  Greek  inatiu^cript  of  hisepistle> 
to  Phalaris  m  ihc  library  oi  Au^^^burg.  Bui 
Jlietc  Were  probably  two  persons  of  thai  name. 
HeriHiH.  4,  c  d^—Sirad.  l.—Fam.  3,  c  13. 

Abas,  I.  a  son  ot  Metanira,  or  Metantnia, 
changed  into  a  lizard  for  lau^hin^r  nt  Crrcs 

Ovui.  AkL  5,  lab.  7.  11.  The  llih  king  of 

Af^os^  son  or  Beliis^  some  mj  of  Lynoens  and 
Hypermnpsfrn,  wi^  famous  (or  his  trcnitis  and 
vaiuur.  lie  u  ;i.s  fa;i»or  lo  Prccius  and  Acrisiiis, 
by  Ocalea,  and  biiili  Abac.  He  reigned  '23 
years,  B.  C.  13^4.  Pans.  %  c.  16, 1,  10,  c.  35.— 
Hyuiii.  170,  &.c.~-ApoUod.  2,  c.  2.  Vtrf.  Paris 
I.  arid  II. 

Abderus,  a  man  of  Opus  in  Locris,  aroiour- 
l><  ar<  r  to  Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
o'i  Dumedes,  which  the  hero  had  intnisied  to 
his  care  when  going  to  war  against  the  Bis- 
lc»nes.  Hercules  built  a  city,  which,  in  honour 
of  hi.s  friend,  he  called  Abdera.  AfoUod,  2»  c. 
h  —Philodrat.  2,  e.  25. 

Abu'>  *  1  i*e  of  Nisu<;,  the  yonniicst  of 
the  .sons  of  .£geu5.  As  a  tnonumeni  to  her 
chastity,  Nisns,  after  her  death,  ordered  the  ^r- 
ment  which  she  wore  to  V>ecome  the  models  of 
fashion  in  Me^ra.   Plut.  QiMCSt.  Grac^ 

Amtm  a  eiani,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra. 
Ay/rtn.  Praf.  fab. 

AiiarRTCs,  a  son  of  .ffietes.  king  of  Colchis, 
and  Hy[Kpa.  Tlis  sister  Medea,  a.'^  she  fled 
away  with  Jason,  tore  his  body  to  pieces,  and 
ttrewed  his  limbs  in  her  (bther^s  way  to  stop 
his  pnrsiiii.  Some  say  that  she  uiurdered  him 
in  Colchis;  others,  near  Istria.  It  Is  said  by 
others  that  he  was  not  murdered,  but  that  be 
arrived  safe  in  lUyriciim.  The  place  where  he 
wa.s  killed  has  been  called  Tomos,  and  the  river 
adjoining  to  it  Ahsyrtos.  Lucan.  3,  v.  190. — 
SIrab.  fab.  33.— ilfxiIM.  1,  c.  9.— 

PUee.  a  T.  m.^Ooid,  TYiU  3  el.  9.— die,  de 
Nat.        c.  }9  —Plin.    c.  21  and  26. 

AoACALMs,  I.  a  nymph,  mother  of  Philander 
and  Phylaris  by  Apollo.  These  children  #ere 
exposed  tn  the  wila  beasts  in  Crete ;  "hnt  a  goat 
gave  them  her  milk,  and  presenred  their  life. 
608 


AO 

Pans.  10,  c.  16.  II.  A  daoghler  of  Mimw, 

mother  of  Cydon,  by  Mercury,  and  of  Aro- 
philhemis  by  Apollo.  Paus.  8,  c  b^.—Ajy&Uan. 
4,  V.  1-1'.*:5." 

AcAOKML's,  an  Athenian,  who  diacovered  ta 
Castor  and  FvAlmt  where  Theseos  had  edtweal- 
ed  their  hisler  Helen,  for  which  thej  ampljlt^ 
warded  him.    Plut.tn  Ties. 

Acu.u:,  a 'daughter  of  Minos  and  Fasiphae. 
ApoUoii.  3,  c.  I. 

Acamas,  son  of  Theseas  and  Phit-'Uia,  ■ut  t.t 
u  itli  Ditiijictifs  to  demand  Helen  from  the  Tri>- 
ians  after  her  elopement  from  MenelaoA.  lo 
his  embassy  he  had  a  sun,  called  Munittts,  by 
L  iodi  .c,  I'll  d.nii.'-htL'r  of  Priam.  He  was  coo- 
cerned  m  the  Trojan  w  ar,  and  aHerwards  boili 
ihe  town  of  Aeamentum,  in  Phry^a,  and  oa 
his  return  to  Greece  called  a  tribe  aft*  ''  his  ow.t 
name  at  Athens.  Paus.  10,  c.  'ZG. —  Q.  OildU>. 
V2.~ny/rin.  108. 

AcANTHA,  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  and 
changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Ai  ASTus,  son  of  Pclias.  kin-,'  of  Tlvssaly,  by 
Anaxiliia,  married  Astydamia  or  Ilippolyte, 
who  fell  in  love  with  ?'e!eos.  son  of  jEacv^ 
when  in  banishment  at  her  liu-hand's  couri. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hippolyte, 
was  accused  before  Acastns  of  atiempb?  apon 
her  virtue,  and  soon  after,  at  a  chase,  cxptv^yi 
to  wild  bea.sts.  Vulcan,  by  order  of  Jupiier, 
dclivrr-'i!  Peleiis.  who  "rinrned  lo  Tbexsa'r, 
and  put  lo  death  Acasias  and  bis  wife«  I'uC 
Pdeus  and  AsU/damui. — Ovid.  Mst.  ^  r.  30fi. 
—Heroid.  1.3,  V.  Qb.—Apfyllod.  I,  c.  9,  fa-. 

Kcck  Laurentia,  the-  wife  of  Faasiuiu% 
shepherd  of  king  Numiior's  flocks,  who  bronsht 
up  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been  exposeil 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.    Dianys.  HaL  1, 

l^.—Lh,  1,  c  A.—AmL  ettk^cl,  VSL 
Part  11. 

AcBsiDs,  a  snmame  of  Apollo,  in  filts  anci 

Altica,  as  god  of  medicine.    Pauf  C,  o  21. 

AcnET.dtDE8,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  S)> 
rens  as  daagbtersof  Acndoos.   Ovid.  Md.  % 

fab.  15. 

AcHKLOns,  the  son  of  Oeeanus  or  Sol,  by 
Terra  or  Tethys,  god  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  in  Epirus.  As  one  of  the  namenm 
sniters  of  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Enens,  ka 
entered  the  li.sLs  aijainst  Hercules,  and  being 
inferior,  changed  himiself  into  a  serpent,  and 
afterwards  into  an  ox.  Hercnles  broke  off  one 
of  hiv  horns,  ir.  *.  A chekras  being  defeated,  re- 
tired in  di^racc  into  bis  bed  of  waters  'He 
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.  Iniken  horn  was  taken         the  nympbtt,  and 
filled  with  iruiLs  and  flowers ;  and  alter  it  had 

for  some  time  adorned  ihe  hand  of  the  con- 
queror, It  was  presented  to  t)ie  g<xltk'S>>  v{ 
Plenty.  Some  say  that  he  was  chaaged  imo  a 
rirer  after  the  viciory  of  HercitleiL  Tbis  riTcr 
A  said  br  snme  to  have  ^pnmg-  from  the  earth 
ailer  ihe  deluge.  J/fniJut.  ±  c.  m.—Ht^ad.  iU. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

AciitLLrs.    Vid.  Part  II. 

AciDAUji,  a  surname  ul  Venns,  from  a  foun- 
.  'ain  of  the  same  name  in  Bafiia,  .sacred  to  her. 
The  Graces  bathed  in  the  founiaia.  Virg.  jEn. 
1,  V.  'm.—Omd,  fb$L  4,  V.  46a 

Aus,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  nymph  Sima>thts.  Galata?a  passionaie- 
iy  loved  him ;  upon  whieh  his  rival,  Polyphe- 
•.niH,  through  jealun?;;',  cru*!he<l  him  to  deaili 
With  a  piece  ofahri)kon  rock.  TheKodschao^- 
ed  Acis  into  u  stream  which  rises  noa  mouni 
£tiia.   Odd.  mi.  13.  fab.  8. 

AcMONtr»fni,  one  of  the  Cyclops.  Ovid.  Ptd. 
4,  V.  -^^'s; 

Act};TEf,  the  pilot  ot  the  ship  whose  crew 
Auiiid  Bacchus  asleep,  and  earned  htm  away. 

t!)ev  ridiculed  the  god,  they  wrre  changed 
into  sea  monsters,  but  Acoetes  wa^  preserved. 
fjvid.  MU.  3,  fab.  8,  &c. 

AcoNTEus,  a  fnmnus  hunter,  changed  into  a 
.stone  by  the  head  of  Medusa,  at  the  nuptials  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Orid.  Mci.  5,  v.  '201. 

AcosTics,  a  joQth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he 
went  to  Ddatt  to  nee  tbesacrifieesof  Diana,  fell 
.0  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin,  and 
beic^j  unable  to'  obtain  her,  on  account  of  the 
ohsscunt  v  1 1  his  origin,  wrote  these  verses  on 
an  apple,  which  he  threw  into  her  bosom : — 

Jun  UH  somela  per  myslica  s&cra  Diana 
H^iSHftidummtainUemtSpmsamque  fnturnvi 

Cydippe  read  the  verws,  and  beinj:  compelletl 
ov  the  oath  she  had  inadvertently  made,  mar- 
ried Aci  ntius.    Ovid.  Ikr.  ep.  20. 
Acs^.t,  a  .snmame  of  Dtatta,  Dram  a  temple 

built  lohor  by  Mclampus',  on  a  mountain  near 
Ar:,'os.  A  surname  of  Juno.  Paus.  2,  c.  17. 

A<Risn  f*,  son  of  Abas,  kin^;  of  Argos,  bv 
Ocalea,  daughter  of  Mantincus.  He  was  born 
at  ihesamc-birtH  BsPrcBtu.^  with  whom  it  is 
-  lid  that  '  qnarrelled  even  in  his  mother's 
womb.  Ailer  many  dissensions  PrcBlus  was 
driven  from  Argos.  AerWoR  had  Danae  by 
E  irvdice,  daushter  of  Lac?drrmon  :  nnd  bein? 
told  by  an  oracle  thai  his  dau^htor  s  son  would 
ptit  Him  to  death,  he  confine*!  Danae  in  a 
brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her  becoming  a 
mother.  She,  however,  became  pregnant,  by 
.lupiter.  fhnnwl  inio  n  golden  showi-r:  ami 
though  Acri.siu.s  ordered  her,  and  her  iiifani 
called  Pcrseni*,  lo  be  exposed  oo  the  sea,  \  ei 
thi^V  wer*'  snr"d;  and  Perseus  snnn  af-T  h-- 
ra'"e  so  famcos  for  hi-S  actions  that  Acrisiijs, 
ant  ions  h%  s'»p  so  renowned  a  grand.son,  went 
to  Lari*.s.T.  TTere  Perseu«,  wishing  to  show  his 
skill  in  (hrowinsr  aquoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who 
proved  to  V  his  f?randfalhcr,  whom  h^^  knew 
not^and  thus  the  oracle  was  unhappilv  fulfiUed 
Aerisinit  reimed  ahont  31  years,  ffvcm.  fah 
fSi.—Ovid.  Mri.  4.  fah.  K.^rfornf..  2,  od.  ir,.— 
ApoUod.  2,  r.  3.  &.c.—Patts.  3»  c.  16,  &£.—  Vid. 
Danae,  PetNetis  Polydectea.  . 

AcTKns^  n  flimons  htmismnn,  «on  of  Aris- 


lasDsand  Antonoe  daughter  of  Cadimis.  w:ief«^ 
he  is  called  AaUnuiui  ktros.  He  saw  Diana  an» 
ber  atemdants  bathing  near  Gargaphia,  fo 

which  he  -was  ( hanci'd  into  a  stag,  and  devour 
ed  by  bia  own  dogs.  Paui.  9,  c.  2. — Ovh- 
Mf<.3,fhb.3w 

AcTjEus,  a  powcrfbl  person,  who  made  him 
seh  master  uf  apart  of  Greece,  which  he  callei' 
Attica.  His  daughter  Agraalos  married  Ce* 
crops,  whom  the  Atheniana  called  their  fin 
king,  though  ActBOB  refgacd  before bhn.  Poas 
1,  c.  2  and  11. 

AcTis,  son  of  Sol,  went  from  Greece  into 
Egypt,  where  he  taught  aitniloByiaBd  fooaded 
Heliopolis.    Mod.  5. 

AcTOB,  I.  a  companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  again.st  the  Amazons.— -II.  The 
father  of  Meooetios  bj  iEgina,  whence  Patro* 
cluN  Ls  called  jl<!(mifey.   Otid.  TYUL  1,  al.  B. 

 III.  The  father  of  BoiytQa,  aodimlherol 

Augeas.   ApoUod.  2,  c.  7. 

AcTORtnrs,  two  brothers,  so  fend  of  each 
other,  that,  in  driving  a  chariot,  one  generally 
held  t lie  reins  and  the  other  the  whip;  whence 
thev  :  eprcsented  with  two  heads,  four  feet, 
and  one  body.  Hercules  conqnered  them.  i't»> 
dar. 

Adad,  a  daity  ainoiig  tha  As^riiiia,  aappoaed 

to  be  the  san. 
AoAMAirrXA,  Jupiter's  nnraa  in  Crete,  who 

siivpfiided  him  in  his  cradle  to  a  tr*^,  that  he 
miLrh!  be  luund  neiihtT  in  the  earth,  the  sea.noi 
m  heaven.  To  drown  the  infants  cries,  she 
had  drums  beat,  and  cymbals soonded,  aroand 
the  tree.   Hy^in.  fab.  139, 

Addepuauu,  a  goddeas  of  IBC  SieiUuia. 
mi»n.  I,  V.  U.  c.  27. 

Adrs.    Vid.  Hndn. 

AnMKT.^,  daughter  of  Eur}'$theiia,  wss  pri«4« 
ess  of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos. 

Admetts,  son  of  Pheres  and  Cl)Tnene,  kin? 
of  Pher.r,  ill  Tbessaiy.  Apollo,  banished  from 
heaven,  said  to  have  tended  bis  docks  for 
nine  years,  and  to  have  oMaitUil  from  the 
Parc£B,  thai  AdmettM  should  never  die  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him, 
which  his  wife  Alceste  did,  devoting  herse!! 
voluntarily  to  death.  Admeius  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  at  the  bunt  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  hoar.  Pelifts  promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  only  »o  hitn  who  could  bring  him" a 
chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  hnar;  a  d 
Ad metos  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  Apullo,  and 
obtained  AlcesteVi  haiid.  Sente.  in  Mtdta.^ 
Hv'i^u  fab.  50,51  ^en— Ot  n/  (!r  Art.  Am, 
Z.'—ApttUod.  1,  c.  8  &  9,  «S£C.    Vid.  i^ari  li. 

Andws,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  Myrrha,  {vid. 
^Tl;rr'hrt^  was  the  favniritcof  Venus.  He  waa 
!Vii;d  o{  hunting,  and  at  last  received  a  mortal 
!ii;.-  from  a  wild  boar  whirh  he  liad  n-.nui'h'd, 
and  Ver.us  changed  him  into  a  flower  called 
ancmonv.  Proserpine  is  said  to  have  restored 
hiir.  In  hf'\  on  f\mdition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  yeai 
with  Venus.  This  implies  the  aUernate  mum 
nf  snmm^r  nnd  winter.  Adonis  is  often  taken 
fur  O^^iri.-,  because  the  festivals  of  both  were 
oAen  begun  with  mournful  lamentatinn^,  and 
finished  with  a  revival  ofioy,  as  they  were  re- 
tunf  n?  to  life  again.  Adonishnd  temples  raised 
to  hi-  m 'mory.and  is  said  by  some  m  bivebeea 
beloved  by  ApoUo  and  Bacchus.  ApoUod.  3,  e 
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U^Pitf^tk    cL  U,  V.  63.— Fir/r.  Ba.  10, 

Iri.—Blon.  tn  Adm. — fft/^in.  58,  1(31,  '21*^,  &c. 
^Ocid.  Met.  10,  fab.  10.— -iWu56CU4  i/fr.— 
Paiti.  2,  C.20,  I.  y,  c.  41. 

AiMuoTiA,  I.  a  daagbter  of  Jointer  aitd  Ne- 
cesiiy.  She  is  eallea  br  Neomis,  and  is 
the  puiiisbcr  of  injustice'  The  Egypiians  placed 
her  abuve  ibe  mcx>a,  whence  she  looked  down 
upon  the  actions  of  men.  Btr^.  IS.— ^11.  A 
dau^'hicr  uf  MflissfPis,  lo  whom  some  auribuie 
the  uur&isg  uf  Jupiicr.  She  is  the  same  a^; 
Adrasia.   Apol.  1,  c.  1. 

AOBASTOS.    Vid.  Part  II. 

JBa,  a  htmtresSf  changed  into  an  island  of  the 
same  name  by  ilie  gods,  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  lover,  tJic  rirer  Pbasis.  It 
had  a  town  called  iBa,  which  wiu  tha  capital 
of  Colchis.   Place.  5,  V.  420. 

^icus,  sen  of  Jupiter  by  ^gina,  daughter 
of  Asopus,  was  king  of  the  island  of  (Enopin, 
which  he  called  by  his  mother's  name.  A  pes- 
tilence having  destroyed  all  his  subjccis,  he  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  re-people  his  kingdom ;  and 
according  to  his  desire,  all  the  ants  which  were 
in  an  old  oak  were  changed  Into  men,  and  called 
bv  .^acus  myrmidons,  from  fvn)ini.  nn  ant.— 
i^acus  married  Endeis,  by  whom  he  had  Tela- 
mon  and  Pelens.   He  afterwards  had  Phocus 

I  '/  P-amathc-,  nnp  nf  the  Nereid*;.  Tie  was  a 
man  «>f  such  mtegrily  that  (he  ancientsyhave 
made  him  one  of  the  jutU'cs  of  hell,  with  Mjnos 
and  Rbadamanthus.  Horai.  2,  o<l.  13, 1.  4.  od. 
a— P/MM.  1,  «.  44,  I.  2.  c.  '2f}.—  Ovxd.  Met.  7, 
fab  "25,  1.  1.1,  V.  ef).-Pr«/)^-;7.  4,  el.  V2.—Hut. 
de  cotuoL  ad  Apoll,—Ap0Uod.3,  c.  ISL—Divd.  i. 

JEm,  or  JScA..   VQ.  JBa. 

v'EcHM4cnnAS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Phyl- 
lone,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  by  whom  he  was 
exposed  with  his  mother,  to  wild  beasts,  and 
miraculously  saved  by  Hercules.    Pnvs.  f»,  12. 

.^Dos,  daughter  of  Panda  run,  married  Ze- 
ihu«5,  brother  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Itylu&— She  was  so  jealous  of  her 
sister  Niobe,'  beeanse  she  had  more  children 
tlinn  herself.  That  she  resolved  in  murder  the 
ehler,  who  was  educated  with  Itylos.  She  by 
mistake  killed  her  own  soo,  and  was  ehansed 
info  a  jjoMfinch  as  she  attempted  to  kill  herself. 

Ifomrr.  Ofl.  19.  V,  .513. 

Mv.TK,  or  Mrrrs,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of 
Stil  and  Pcrseis,  danifhtor  of  Oceaniis,  was 
fntber  of  Medea.  j\b«vrtti<:,  and  Chaleiope  bv 
Idya,  OTV  '>\'rh>^  ()mn;d.'^.  Tie  Will.-d  Phrvxu'--, 
son  of  Athaiaas,  who  had  fled  to  hi»  court  on  a 
7f.Men  mm.  This  murder  he  committed  to 
i>btain  the  flri-r  c  of  [he  trolden  mm.  The  Ar- 
.'^onaufs  rame  a»ainsi  Colchi%  and  recovered 
the  golden  fleece  hv  means  of  M^dea,  ihonph 

II  was  uiiarded  by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and 
bv  a  venfmons  dragon.  Their  expcditi«,-n  lias 
hfon  r(d>>bratf«d  by  nl!  the  ancient  poet*.  Vid. 
JoMn,  Mfdna^  and  Phrvnu.  Apollod.  1,  c.  9. 
— Oi  trf.  Met.  7.  fab.  1,  &.c.~Pnus.  2  c.  3  — 
Jusfin.  43,  c.  S. — Flacc.  atul  Orpkeus  m  Ar- 

Mnsos,  I.  one  of  Lveaon*s  fiftr  sons.  Apof- 

}f>d.       r.   n.  The  son  of  rrrUls,  or  of  ^ 

Pontns  and  Terra,  the  same  as  Briareu.v  If  is  i 
MJpposed  that  he  was  a  notorious  pirate,  chiefly 
residing  at  iTl?n,  when'^t^  hi<:  name:  and  that 
the  fable  about  his  one  hundred  hands  arises 
>om  his  having  one  hundred  men  to  manage 
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his  oars  in  his  piratical  excursiOML  firg. . 
10,  V.  bG&.—Hesiod.  7%.  149.— iftner.  A  N^.fL 
401.— Onu*.  iMW.  a,  V.  10. 

.^GERU.     Vid.  Egeria. 

MattTk,  the  daughtei  of  Hippoles,  and  mo- 
ther     iEgestus,  called  Aoestesi    Vwrg.  Mm. 

1,  V.  554.     Vid.  Part  I 

.£oEt2a,  king  ul  Athens^  son  of  PandioB, 
being  desirous  of  having  childKB,  weel  lo  efl»> 
suit  the  oracle,  and  in  his  relnrn,  stopped  at 
the  court  of  PiUheus,  king  of  Trirzeoe,  wha 

favc  him  his  daughter  .£thra  in  marriage, 
le  left  her  pregnant,  and  told  her,  tiiai  if  aue 
bad  a  son,  to  send  him  to  Athens  as  soon  as  ne 
could  lift  a  stone  under  whicli  hr  had  concealed 
his  sword.  By  this  sword  he  was  to  be  ksowa 
to  JEgens,  who  did  not  wiah  fo  make  an^  pnblie 
discovery  of  a  ■^on,  for  fear  of  his  nephc¥rs,lbc 
Pallanlides,  who  eipected  his  crowa.  ^ihra 
became  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  she  accord- 
mgly  sent  to  Athens  with  his  fathers  .rd. 
.\t  that  time  jEgeus  lived  wUh  Medea,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Ja.son.  When  Theseus  came  to 
Athens,  Medea  attempted  to  poiscm  him ;  b«he 
escaped,  and  upon  Mowing  iEgetis  the  eword 
he  wore,  discovered  himself  to  be  Ins  s:n. 
When  Theseus  returned  from  Crete,  after  ih« 
death  of  the  Minotaur,  he  foi^ot,  agreeaMe  to 
the  engagement  made  with  his  father,  to  hoist 
up  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  hi.^  success; 
and  .£geus,  at  the  tight  of  black  sails,  eoa- 
cluding  that  his  son  was  dead,  threw  him.<«df 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  sea ;  which  from  bias, 
ns  some  suppose,  has  been  called  the  ,^1^b. 
iEgeus  reinied  forij-eighl  years,  and  diad  B.  C. 
1995.  He  IS  supposed  to  &te  first  introdneed 
into  Greece  the  worship  of  Venus  Uranis-  ro 
render  the  goddess  propitious  to  his  wishes  ia 
having  a  son.  VO.  Tju5^\a,  Minot/mms,  and 
Medfa.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,  9,  1.  3,  c.  Ib  —Paus. 
1,  c.  5,  22,  38,  1.  4,  c.  2.—PiuL  iu  Tits.— 
Ifypxn.  fab.  37,  43,  7D,  and  173. 

JEgiale,  one  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  changed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  They 
are  called  Heliades. 

jEgialecs,  I.  son  of  AdnLstus  by  Ampbitea 
or  Demoana^sa,  was  one  of  ibeBpigoni.  They 
all  retiiriiod  home  safe,  except  iEgialetis.  who 
was  killed.    Paus.  1,  c.  43,  44.  1.  2,  c  -30.  1.  9.  c. 

^.—Apollod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7  II.  Tin  same 

n.s  At»^nu5,  brother  to  Medea.   Jusltn,  4^  c 

3.  tic.  de  Sat.  D.  S.—Diod  1. 

.^otNA,  daughter  of  Asopns,  had  JT.n'-a  ^y 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  flame  of  (ire.  Some  sm 
that  she  was  chnntired  by  Jupiter  into  iheisIsM 
which  bears  her  name.  Pltn.  4,  c.  12. — Sfrok 
R—AItla,  2.  c.  r^ApMod.  I.e.  9,  1. 3,  c  li— 
Pans.  2,  c.  5  and  f».    Vtd.  Pn  rt  I 

JEc-ii^'cncr^,  a  snmaTnc  of  Jupiter,  from  >;8 
being  hroupht  up  by  the  goal  Amalthnra,  and 
using  her  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the  war 
of  the  Titans.   Diod.  5. 

jEofPAN,  a  name  of  Pan,  because  he  had 
goat's  feel. 

iEcis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  t«  «iy»«,  a 
float's  skin.  Jupiter  gave  this  shield  to  P^llsj^ 

who  placed  upon  it  Medti'in's  head.  whicV.  turn- 
ed into  stones  all  those  who  fixed  their  eyes 
upon  it.    Virg.  .flv.  R,  v.  358  and  435. 

JEavmwa.    Vid.  Part  II. 

iEGi.R,the  youngest  daughter  of  JEsculaf  lus 
and  Lampetia. 
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Matmaum^  ■  tonMune  of  Bieelms  at  Prnnia, 

m  Boeoiia. 

^Gix-rRos,  or  Capricornus,  an  nnimal  inlo 
which  Pan  tran.sionned  himself  when  flying 
before  Tvphon,  in  the  war  with  Ihe  giants  Ju- 
puer  made  liim  a conslellalion.  Lucrel.  I,  v.  Gl3. 

JEoyfksts,  a  fabulous  country  jn  the  middle 
of  Ainca,  said  to  be  iahabitea  by  monstei^. 
Mfc/a,  1,  c.4aiMlft 

iEcYPTCs,  son  of  Bel  US,  and  brother  to  Da- 
naus,gav6  hts  60i«oos  in  marriage  to  the  50 
<iati|irbters  of  bis  brother.  He  was  killed  by  h  is 
nicr-r  Polyxena.  Vid.  Danavs,  Danaules,  Lyn- 
revs,  ^gypius  was  king,  after  his  father,  of 
a  part  of  Africa,  which  from  lnni  has  been 
called  ^gyptus.  Hvein.  fab.  1G8,  170.— ^H* 
lod.  2,  c.  \.—  Ovid.  J'icroid.  14.— Paus.  7,  c.  21. 
Vid.  Part  I. 

^Li.o,  one  of  the  Harpies  (from  lem- 
fUtas.)  Ftae.  4,  T.  4IB0.'^Be$Ud.  1%,  967.— 
Orid.  .Md  13,  V  710. 

iEu.RL»,  (a  au,)  a  tleiiy  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians;  and,  afler  death,  emtaimed,  and 
buried  in  the  citv  of  Btibiistis.  Ihrodof.  2.  c 
G6,  4ic.—IMod.  I.— C  ic.  de  Aai.  D.  I.— A.  GtU. 
flO^  c.  l.—PltU.  in  Pr. 

MntA*.    Vid.  Part  If. 

JEAum,  the  ld»Rr  oT  sioHiw  and  winds,  wa^ 
the  son  <if  Ili|lp(•ta>^.  Ho  rcipned  over  iEolia ; 
and  becau^  he  wa:;;  the  inventor  of  sails,  and 
a  great  astronomer,  thepoets  have  called  him 
the  ^.'1'!  of  ilu'  vvjinl.  Thf  name  st-ems  to  lie 
derived  from  a<oA«j,  variaus,  because  the  w  imis 
orer  which  he  presided  are  ever  varying — 
There  were  twoouieni,a  king  of  Etniria'  father 
to  Macareus  and  Canace,  and  a  son  of  Helle- 
nus,  otWn  confoiirnk'd  with  the  pod  of  the  w  iinis, 
The  last  married  Enaretta,  by  whom  he  bad 
nerm  900S  and  five  davf  hler».  Apolled,  1 ,  c.  7. 
— Homer.  Od.  10,  v  1  —  Or»V.  Met.  II,  v.  478, 
1.  14.  V.  '394 — ApaUnn.  4,  Aigon. — Flacc,  1,  v. 
Wt~l>i<^<i.  \  unii  fv— rir?.  Mn.  1, 66,  *c. 

JEpYTis.    l  it/.  Part  ir.' 

JEvcv^.'kV^c%,  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis,  or, 
as  some  sny,  by  Lari^'^a,  daughter  of  Phlepias, 
was  goil  c»f  medicine.  The  sod,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
destroyed  Corooitwith  lightning,  bot  saved  the 
infant  iVom  her  womb,  and  gavf^  him  u>  be 
educated  to  Chiron,  who  taught  him  the  an  of 
medicine.  Some  authors  say  that  Coronis 
exp<>s(*d  her  child  nrar  F.pii?niini<^.  A  nf 
the  flocks  of  Aresthanas  gave  hun  litr  Jiiilk, 
and  \\w  dog  who  kept  the  flock  attood  by  him  to 
fhelifr  him  from  injuiy.  Hewas  fonnd  by  the 
master  of  the  flock,  who  went  in  search  of  his 
stray  g  >at,  and  saw  hi-  l;.':ifl  surrouiirlpH  with 
resplendent  raya  of  light.  £sculapius  wa.s 
phrsirian  to  the  Anponanta,  and  considered  m 
skillet^  in  the  medicinal  p<i-»wer  of  plati(<-.  that 
be  was  called  the  inventor,  a.s  well  a.s  the  g<H}  of 
medicine.  He  restored  many  to  life,  of  which 
Pbitn  romplnincd  to  Jupiter,  whostmrk  ^scu- 
lapju.--  with  thunder.  He  received  divine  hon- 
ours after  death,  iaiefly  at  Epidaurus,  Perpa- 
mns,  Athens,  Snrv^**  Qoat9, bolls, lambs, 
and  pir<:  were  nerifieed  on  bis  altant  and  the 
("ork  anil  the  .«:crpcnl  were  sacred  lo  him.  .^s- 
culapias  was  represented  with  a  laree  beard, 
boldinff  in  his  band  a  staff',  round  which  was 
wrcntherl  a  serpent;  his  mhet  hnrfl  was  sup. 
ported  on  the  head  of  a  serpent.  He  marrie<! 
Bl^oii^  b]r  wfaooi  h«  had  two  aon^  faraons  fnr 


thc4r  Aill  in  medidne,  Madiaan  and  Fodaliras , 

and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Hygiea,  goddess 
of  health,  b  the  mui»l  celebrated.  Some  have 
supposed  that  be  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Hesiod  makes  no  mention  of  him. 
Homer.  Jl.  4,  v.  193.  Hymn,  in  JSsad. — Apol- 
Intl.  3,  c.  \Q.~ApoUo-n.  4.  Argon. — I/igin.  fab. 
49.—Otid.  Met.  %  fab.  ^—Pa%s.  2,  c.  11  ano 
27, 1.  7,  c.  23,  &e.— iNM.  4.— Pindar,  Pyth.  3. 

—  Lucan.  lhal.  de  Saltat.—  Vtil .  Mux.  1,  c.  8. 
— Cic.  de  yai.  D.  3,  c.  23,  says  there  were  three 
of  this  name:  the  1st.  a  son  of  Apollo,  wor* 
shipped  in  Arr-iflin  ;  2d,  a  brother  ol  Mercdrj; 
3d,  a  man  who  tiri.1  taught  medtcinc. 

£soN,son  of  Cretheus,  was  bom  at  the  same 
birth  as  Pelias.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  but  was  soon  exiled  by 
his  brother.  He  married  Alcitiieda,  by  wltmn 
be  bad  Jason,  whose  education  he  intrtisted  to 
Chiron,  being  afraid  of  PeHas.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up,  he  demanded  hi«  father's;  king- 
dom from  his  uncle,  who gave  hun  evasivf  an- 
•swers,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  (ju-st  of  the 
u'olden  fleece.  At  his  return,  Jason  fonnd  his 
lather  very  infirm  ;  and  Medea,  at  his  request, 
drew  the  blood  from  .£.son's  veins,  and  refdled 
them  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  which  she 
had  gathered,  and  immediately  theoTd  man  re* 
covered  the  vi{:or  and  bloom  of  youth.  Some 
say  that  ^son  killed  himself  by  drinking  bull's 
blood,  to  avoid  thepersecntion  of  Pelias  Did, 
4  —ApoUod.  1,  c,9^€htid.  Met.  7,  v.885.— 
Hysin.  fab.  12. 

JEtbaiJdcs,  a  bersld,  son  of  Mercury,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst  the  dead 
and  the  living  at  stated  limes.  ApoUon.  Argon. 

1,  V,  Gil. 

./Bthi  jcs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Proicgcoia,  was 
ftther  of  EndTmiott.  ApMod.  1,  c.  7. 

..f-TTioN,  a  horse  of  the  sun.    Ovid.  ^feL% 
fab.  1.^— of  Pallas.    Virg.  jEn.  11,  v.  flf». 
^TBaA,  daughter  of  Pitbens.  kin«r  of  Trcr- 

zene,  and  mother  dfThf^s^nv.  Phcv  ns  rnrricd 
awav  by  Castor  and  Pollux.  ji  tin  v  urov. 
ered^  their  sister  Helen,  wlu  jn  Thevrus  had 
Stolen  and  inimsled  to  her  care.  She  went  with 
Helen  »o  Troy.   Uemer.  Jl.  3,  v.  144.— Pcux 

2.  c.  31,  1.  :\  c.  \f)  —  Hvi:iv.  fnh  37  and  79. 
Plvt.  in  Thcs.—Otid.  Urr.  10.  v.  131. 

.^THCa*,  a  daughter  of  Nc]>rnne  by  Amnhi- 
trite,  or  Alcyone,  mother  by  A)  olio  of  eIciI- 
thcrc  and  luo  .«on<.    Pavf^.  9.  c.  20. 

i'Eroc.ca.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Ahamrmnon.    Vid,  Part  II. 

hfiss\rtr..    Vid.  Part  T. 

.Ac.AVK.  dniiL'hfer  of  f'ndiim'- rii  d  Hermione, 
mariifid  Echiun,  by  whom  she  had  Pcniheus. 
She  is  .«aid  to  have  killed  her  husband  in  eele» 
bratinglhc  ortries  (»f  Bacchus.  She  received  di- 
vine honours  afier  death,  because  ?he  had  cc  n- 
Iribnted  to  the  education  of  Bacchus.  Thforrif. 

2r,._or///  ^^el.  3,  v.  i-y^—j  i  r^n  1.  v.  574. 

—  Stat.  'ITub.  11,  v.  318— y4;W^«/.  3,  c.  4. 
AanJifs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Oniphale, 

from  which  Crcesus  was  descended.— .itwU^i/. 
2,  c.  7. 

A.. v.vriR.  ki'ne  of  Phfrnicia,  son  of  Nep'riiM 
and  Libya,  and  brother  lo  Belns.    He  inarned 
Telephnssa.  by  whom  he  had  Cadmus,  Phoen% 
TiHx,  and  Enropa.    //vir>w.  lab.  6.    //n/,  1,  v 
_  15.  1.  17,  V.  t^.—AHM  e,  c.  1, 1.  3,  c.  1. 
Aof^AM.    Vid.  Chariies. 
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AouuRos,  or  Acajou)*,  daa^Mrtof  Brseb* 

thL'US,  the  oldes^l  '-ilir^  of  Athens,  v,-as  chanfjed 
iuto  a  ^toae  by  Mercury.  Some  make  her  a 
da  11  filler  uf  Cecrops.  Vid.  Htm.  Ovid.  MU. 
'2^  lab.  lii. 

AoNO,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  her  name  to  a  fotiutain  on 
motuil  Lyr^fui.  When  ibe  ph^  of.  Jupii«r, 
after  a  ]  i  a\  •  r.  stirred  the  vaters  of  this  Ibun- 
fain  u  rii  ;i  l  iiii'li,  a  thick  Tapour  arose,  which 
was  souii  (.ii.vMjlvcd  into  a  plentiful  .shower. 
Ptau.  9,0.  31,  &.C. 

AooMos,  a  Roman  deity,  who  presideel  over 
the  actions  of  men.    Vid.  Aeonalia,  Part  II. 

Aaou£A,  a  name  of  Mjoerva  at  Sparta. 
Paiu.  3,  c.  IL 

AooaBce,  a  snroamo  ttMaeuty  among  the 
Athenians,  from  hispresiditig  over  the  markets. 
Paiis.  1,  c.  15. 

Agrb,  one  of  ActOMm's  dogs.  Ond.  Mt.  3, 
V.  213. 

Aoitiua,  s>un  of  Fariljaoii,  drove  hi.s  bnnlioi  ; 
QSneiis  from  the  throne.    He  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  Diomedes.  the  grandson  ofCEoeus, 
upon  which  be  killed  himself.   Hit*rin.  fab.  175 
and  Apollod.  I.e.  1.— Homer': ll.  14,  v.  117. 

AcYLELs,  and  AoYiEus,  Irom  ayma,  a  street, 
a  florname  of  Apollo,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  in  the  paUic  ftreets  of  Athens. 
Iloral.  4,  od.  6. 

Ajax.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Aius  LnccTitra,  a  doily  to  whom  the  Romans 
erected  an  altar  from  the  following  ctrcum- 
s'nin'e  :  i  nc  nf  Unj  common  jiropli^,  called  Ccili- 
lius,  inlbrnicd  the  tribunes,  that  as  be  pa-ssed 
one  ni?ht  thronsfh  one  of  tlie  streets  of  the  city, 
a  voice  more  than  hnman,  is>;iiin?  from  above 
Vesin's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would  soon 
'  be  aitackeil  bv  the  Gauls.  His  informal  ion  wa.<< 
neglected,  but  his  veracity  was  proved  by  the 
event;  and  Camillus,  after  the  conqneM  of  the 
GauN,  biiil  a  temple  to  (hat  supeniaiural  voice 
which  had  ^iven  Rome  warning  of  the  ap* 

fr^Tirhinj  catatnity,  nnder  the  name  of  Aias 

Ab£A,  a  surname  of  Minerva  in  Pelopon- 
ti^m.  H'T  festivals  are  also  called  AWa. 

/'^j  .T.      r.  1.7. 

A'.M.A.  the  ^'xltless  of  war,  sister  to  Mars. 
P'Mt  de  shr.  At ■■':>.. 

At.A«Ton.  O'^e  of  Plato's  horses  when  he  car- 
ried ftwav  Pro«erpioe.   Claud,  de  Rapf.  Pros. 

1,  v/■^■^^^. 

Ai.mov.  son  of  Neptune  bv  Amphiirite,  came 
inin  Britain,  where  he  estahlishetl  a  kingdom. 

and  first  int roliiced  astrology  and  the  art  of 
b'ii!»!mq  s.hip<.  He  was  killed  at  the  m<»nth  of 
the  Rhone  with  stones  thrown  by  .Tur)ii<>r.  he- 
cTxe  ho  uppoeM  the  pa.<vsage  of  Hercntes. 
^T■•l'l.  1.  r.  5.    Virl.  Part  T. 

Ai.r.KT'?,  f.  a  son  of  AndroL.on';,  who  went 
with  Herculex  intoThrace,and  wxs  made  king 
of  p<iTt  of  the  conntrv.  AfntBod.  %  e.  5.^— TT. 
A  son  of  Persens,  father  of  Ampliifivn  an-! 
Anaxo.  Apol.%c.  4. — Pnus.  R,  c.  11.  Vid. 
l»an  11. 

A  t.CATUor^,  T  a  son  of  Pelops,  who  bein» 
.<!')-;j>ectcd  nf  mmderinsT  bis  brother  Chrysippus. 
r^m(•  to  Me?ara,  where  he  killed  a  lion,  whirh 
had  destroyed  the  khi?'s  son.  He  sacceeded  to 
the  Irhiffdom  of  Me?ara,  and,  in  eonmemora- 
tinft  of  hii  services,  ff^ti^ab^  eanadAkalhoia, 


5  were  insiiiuied  at  Megare.  Pmm.  I,  c.  4,  ftib 

 II.  A  1'iojaii,  w  ho  married  IIip}'<x^^iir:a, 

daughter  ol  AiichiAe>^  JLle  was  kilicd  iu  ;i»e 
Trojan  war  by  Idoraeneus.  Burner.  II.  V2,  v.  9S. 

AixESTE,  or  Aijcnma,  daughter  of  Pelias  and 
Anaxibia,  married  Admetus.  She,  with  Iter 
sisters,  put  lo  deaih  her  father,  that  he  ini^-^lit 
be  restored  to  youth  and  vigoar  Med«a, »  h<>, 
however,  refawdtoperfonnherpfomlse.  Upoa 
this,  the  sisters  fled  to  Admelus,  \*  ho  roarri'-d 
Alcesie.  They  were  soon  pursued  by  an  army, 
headed  by  their  brother  Aeasttta;  and  Ad- 
metus  being  taken  prisoner  was  retleemed  from 
death  by  the  generous  oiier  ut  his  u  iU',  wi»o 
was  .^acrificed  in  his  stead  to  appea.se  the  shxles 
of  her  lather.  Some  say  that  Akcate  lay  dowa 
her  life  for  berbosbaod,  whence  bad  been  fold 
by  an  oracle  that  he  cniilJ  never  recover  frcm  a 
disease  except  -some  one  of  iiis  lrieDd.s  died  la 
his  stead.  According  to  some  authors,  Heit»> 
les  brn\i'jht  her  t'roin  hell.  Vid.  At^.ficl^x 
I  Jur.  6,  V.  (Jul. — Apidiod.  l,c.  9. —  PatLS.  i,c.ll, 
—Hygin.  fab.  251. — Eurip.  in  Akesi. 

AlcIdcs,  a  name  of  Hercules,  from  his 
M>rm^  aXjDK,  or  from  his  grand  fotberAknu. 

Alcidice,  the  mother  of  TjiOf  hf  SabMK 
neus.  AfoUod.  2,  c  9. 

AtcmfiDB,  the  raotber  of  Jaaon,  by  jEnn. 
Flacc.  1,  V.  206. 

AixiNOfi,  a  daiighiex  uf  Stheneios  san  of 
Perseus.  ApoVM.  2,  c.  4. 
Alcikocb.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Alctppb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  pod  Man 
and  Agraulos.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  14  - — II  Tb« 
wife  of  Metion,  and  mother  to  Eupalamuc  JSl 
3,  c.  16.^~ni.  The  daughter  of  (Enomani^ 
and  wife  of  Erenus,  by  wbomshehsd  Blari"^ 
sa.    Virg,  Erf  7. 

Alcithok.  a  Tlieban  woman,  who  r;  :  i  i  K  J 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Bhe  wav  chan  ir.'.  j 
a  bat,  and  the  vpindie  and  yarn  wi;ii  vv  lucn  >:.c 
worked,  into  a  vine  an(5  ivv.  Ovid.  Aht.  A,  fab.  I. 

Alcm£on,  I.  was  son  of  the  prophet  Amphuh 
raus  and  Briphyle.  Hb  fatner  going  to  the 
Thehnn  war,  where,  n''conliii:^  \n  an  oracle,  be 
was  lo  perish,  charged  him  to  rei'enge  his  death 
upon  Eriphylc,  who  had  betrayed  bifn.  FWL 
Eriphi/h-.  As  sntm  as  he  heard  of  hi^  fT^er'* 
death,  he  murdered  his  mother,  for  winch  crotie 
the  furies  persecuted  him  till  Phlesren-  pnri&fd 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alpbe^sibtBa  ia 
marriaee.  Acnia-on  pave  her  the  fatal  collar 
which  his  mother  had  received  lo  beirav  his  fa- 
ther, aodaAerwards  divorced  her,  and  married 
Calltrboe,  the  daughter  of  Acbdowi,  to  wboa 
he  nrnmi.sed  the  necklace  he  had  given  to  AI- 
phe*iib(ra-  When  he  attempted  to  recover  i; 
Alphesibosa's  brothers  murdered  him  on  sc- 
connl  of  the  treatment  he  had  shown  their  si<. 
ter,  and  loft  hi.s  body  n  prey  to  does  and  witJ 
bcastv  Alemnp-on's  chiMren  bvCallirhoe  re- 
vengetl  their  father's  death  bv  killing  his  mur- 
derers.  Vid.  AMuabva,  AmpUartms.  Pmu. 

c  17. 1.  6,  c.  IP,  1.  8,  c.  2i.—Plut.  de  F.  '  u- 
ApoUod.  3.  r.  I.—Hus^in.  fab.  73  and  245.— 
SIM.   Th^h.  2  and  '4.— OwU  Fnsl.  %  v.  44. 

Met.  f),  fab.  T\  IT  A  ^on  of  .f^.inptw,  the 

husband  of  Iliiipomeilusa.  Af^Uod. 

Ai.r.Mr.s\,  was  dauehter  of  Elecirron, kin^ 
of  Arcros,  by  Anaxo.  whoni  PluL  df  Rub.  Grac 
calls  Lvsidice,  and  Mtd.  1. 2,  Eurjmede.  Hei 
fiither  ivromiscd  his  crown .  and  his  di^ghlsr  is 
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Amphitrynn,  If  he  would  rerenge  ihe  deaih  of 
Im  2>oQs,  who  had  bees  all  killed,  except  Licym- 
nius,  by  the  TetebaaRs,  a  people  of  JStoihi. 
Whjie  Ainpliiiryon  was  gone  af(aiiisi  the  iEio- 
liaos,  JupUef  uiiruduced  hiinseli  to  Akmenaas 
her  husban^.  When  the  lirae  of  lier  delivery 
was  at  h;in(l,  Juno,  influenctii  by  jealousy,  em- 
ployed Luoina  10  prolong  her  iravaibj  until  Ni- 
oppe.the  wife  of  Sthenclus,  should  bring  forib; 
that  her  son  Eurysiheus,  enjoying  the jpririlege 
which  Jopiter  mi  in  this  ease  connncd  on 
jijjoriiy  tii  liirth,  might  rintrol  the  lieMiny  of 
ttis  rival.  At  lenglh,  Aicmena  brought  iorih 
twins.  HercnlcS,  son  of  Jupuer,  and  Iplndus, 
somof  Amphitryon.  AHi  r  Amphitryon'sckaih, 
Aicmena  married  Rliruianiai.'.hu5,  and  retired 
to Ocalea  in  Bccotia.  This  marriage,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  was  celebrated  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  The  people  of  Megara  said 
that  sbe  died  in  her  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes, 
and  thai  &iie  was  borieu  in  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Olympiua.  Paui.  l,c.41,1.5,  c.  18, 1.9,  e.  16. 
—Pint,  in  Thfs.  if  Romul.— Homer.  Od  11, 
19. —  Pindar.  Pylh.9. — Lucian.  Puil.  Dear.— 
Ihod.  i.—I/ygin.  fab.  20.—Apollod.  2,  c.  4,  7,  1. 
r?.  t  l.—Plavl.  in  Amphit.—I/trodot.  2,  c.  43 

and  45.  Vid.  Ampkitnfon,  HercuUs,  Eurys- 

t.\c^^s. 

Alco.v,  I.  a  famous  archer,  who  one  day  saw 
his  ton  attacked  by  t  Kcipent,  and  aimed  at  him 

so  dexteron«:lv  that  ho  killed  tlie  reptile  u  itl  nt 

hurling  Ills  son.  II  A  son  of  Mars.  Jil. 

A  son  of  AmycTi.<:.  Tliese  two  Inst  were  at  the 
chase  of  the  Calj'doninn  boar.  Ihijiin.  fab.  173. 

At-cYoNE,  or  Halcyone,  I.  daughter  of  Mo- 
lus,  married  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  as  he  was 
going  to  Claros  to  consult  the  oracle.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  Ceyx,  who  was  drowned, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  the  bird  which  bears  her  name,  and 
which  the  andeot  poela  feigned  brooded  over 
its  young  up<xi  the  water?  an<1  kept  ihern  rnlm. 
Virg.  G.  1,  V.  TOQ—ApolUd.  I,  c.  l.—  Oi  id. 

Met.  11.  fab.  \(S.—Hyfiin.  fab.  65.  11.  One 

of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  had 
Arethusa  by  Neptune,  and  Eleatheraby  Apollo. 
She,  wish  her  sisten;,  was  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation. Vid.  PUiades.  Pans.  2  c.  30, 1.  3, 
c.  XS.—AjHfaod.  3,  c.  W.—Bffrin.  fab.  157.— 
III.  The  daughter  of  Eventis,  carried  away  by 
Apollo  aAer  her  marriage  Her  husband  pur- 
soed  the  ravisher  .with  bows  and  arrows,  but 
wa.**  not  aMe  to  recover  her.  Upon  this  her  pa- 
rents called  her  Alcyone,  and  compared  her  fate 
to  that  of  the  wife  of  Cevx.  Homer.  II.  0.  v.  rv'Sfl. 

At.cYoKf:us,  a  giant,  killed  by  Hercules.  His 
daughters,  mourning  hh  death,  threw  them- 
itelves  ini"  the  <ea,  and  u  "rr  rhanped  intn  al- 
cyons  bv  Amphitrite.  Clnvdian.  d«  Rap.  Pros. 

At.ea.  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  her  tem- 
ple, built  by  AIpus,  .s«n  of  Aphidas.  at  Tejrtra. 
in  Arcadia.  The  statue  of  the  go<1<le'5s,  ma^le 
of  ivory,  was  carried  by  Angictus  to  Rome. 
P/TM.  P,  c.  4  and  40. 

Arrr-ro,    Vtd.  Rununides. 

Alrctor,  succeeded  his  father  Anaxneoras 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  was  father  to 
Iphia  and  CapnnetB.  Pm«.  S,  c.  IS.^AptUed. 
$,  c.  6. 

AtJWTRTOW,  a  vouth  by  whose  ne?]eet  the 

flivonrs  which  Veaas  arogirded  to  Mars  were 

Paat  m.— 4  a 


discovered  by  the  gods.  Mars  was  so  inceD.scd 
that  he  changed  Aieciryou  into  a  cock,  whkht 
still  mindful  of  bis  neglec  t,  early  aonomeea 
the  approach  of  the  sun.    Lucian.  in  Alect. 

Aletes,  a  son  of  .£gbthu$,  murdeied  b| 
Orestes.   Bfgin.  fab.  va. 

Ai.f:XANOR,  a  son  of  Machaon,  who  built  in 
Sicvot)  a  itfiiiple  lulititgruiiiiiutlicr^lscuiauius, 
and  received  divine  honours  alter  deaih.  Amis. 
%  c.  11. 

AuEzrcACOs,  a  snmame  given  to  Apollo  by 

the  Athenians,  beraiw  lie  deliver»Nl  them  froni 
the  plague  during  tiie  Pelop(>un<::>ian  war. 

AuBKOTiiiLs,  a  son  of  Nepiune.  Heariiq; 
that  his  faiher  had  been  drlcaled  by  Minerva, 
in  his  dispute  al>uut  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
he  went  to  the  citadel,  ana  endeavoured  to  cut 
dowu  the  olive  which  had  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  given  the  victory  to  Minerva;  but 
in  the  attempt  he  niivscd  his  aim,  and  cut  his 
own  legs  so  .severely  that  he  inst^oijy  expired. 

Aloeus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan'  and  Terra. 
He  married  Ijiiiimedin,  hv  •whom  Neptune  had 
the  twius  Othus  and  Ephialius.  Aloeus  eda« 
cated  them  as  his  own,  and  from  that  circum> 
stance  they  have  been  called  Alvides.  They 
made  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana.  Tliey  grew  upnine  mches 
every  month,  and  were  only  nioeyears  old  when 
they  undertook  their  war.  Thev  boilt  the  town 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Helicon.  Paux. 
9,  c.  29.—  Viig.  A'n.  ti,  v.  b82.~-Himer.  IL  5, 
Od.  11. 

Ai.oiDE.^  and  Ar.ofris:.    Vid.  Aloeus. 

Alpheia,  a  surname  of  Diana  in  El  is.  < 
A  surname  of  the  nymph  Arethusa,  because 
loved  by  the  Alpheus.   Ovid.  Mtt.  b,  v.  487. 

ALramasA,  daughterofthe  river  Pblegeus, 
married  Alemmo,  son  of  Amidiiaimia*  FML 
Alctmtofi. 

ALPHtcrs.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Atttt,¥-x  daiiphier  of  The^Uns  and  Eury- 
il.ciiiis,  married  QEneus,  i<ing  of  CaJydon,  by 
whom  she  had  many  children,  among  whom 
was  Meleager.  She  killed  herself  in  her  grief 
for  his  death,  which  in  a  moment  of  passion 
she  had  occasioned. 

ALTHjKMENEs,  a  SOU  of  Crcteus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  that  either  he  or  his  brothers 
were  to  be  their  father's  murderers,  he  f?ed  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  made  a  setUement  to  avoid 
becoming  a  parricide.  AAer  the  death  of  all 
his  other  son.s,  Creleus  went  after  his  son  AI- 
thaemenes;  when  he  landed  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabiinr.is  ni[nrke<l  him,  snpposinof  Mm  to  be 
an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  hy  the  himd  of 
his  own  son.  Wboi  Altb«raen«i  knew  that  he 
had  killed  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to 
remove  him,  and  the  earth  immediatelv  npened 
and  swallowed  him       Afoilod.  3,  <  2 

Ai.Tr^!rs.  son  of  Sciron,  wa»  killed  by  The- 
S  'n*;.  A  pbee  in  Megara  received  its  name 
from  him.    Phil,  in  'Fhfs. 

A»ui.Tn;eA,  I.  daughter  of  MeHasnsi  king  of 
Crete,  fed  Jnpiter  with  «oat^  milk.  Benee 
<:ome  aiiihof^  hare  enlTed  her  n  !*oat,  and  hare 
maintained  that  Jupiter,  to  re\»'ard  her  kind- 
ne<se«,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  eonstellatiiiiB, 
find  wave  one  of  hi^r  horn"  to  t^i"  nrmpti^  wlw 
had  taken  rare  of  hi«  infant  years.  This  hom 
was  railed  the  horn  of  plenty,  «nd  bad  the  power 

10  give  the  nymphs  whatever  thcj  dcdiadi 
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Utod.  Z,  itnd  5.— Ooid,  Fus!.  5,  v  112.— Strab. 

10— HutsU  f«b.  m.—Puus  7  c.  2G.  II. 

A  Sibyl  of  Cuinas,  called  aho  lln  r*>pliilc  and 
Demophile.  Siie  is  Mip|>,nM.*d  lu  be  the  Name 
wbu  bruuj^ht  niae  iKn»ks  uf  prophecies  tu  Tar- 
quin,  king  of  ilome,  &c.  Vmrro.^  TiM.  2^  eL 
6,v.67.  VULSiAjfiUt. 

Am'asvh,  or  Omams,  a  Persian  deity,  in 
honour  of  whom  a  yearly  festival  (the  Siuca) 
was  celebrated  at  Zcl'a,  in  Cappaducia ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  other-;,  in  I'oiiiii«;  The  r;le"<  ol'  his 
wonhip  were  jwrfunued  tiailv;  u  iih  the  sinolog 
of  hymoH,  &c.,  I>y  the  Magi  before  his  aliar, 
whicii  was  erected  oa  a  lull  called  PynetUea, 
md  which,  protected  bytn  enclosure,  tiare  ihe 
eternal  fire.  lie  was  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  Mythras  or  the  San.   Slrab.  n.^MiUiu. 

AMAftlcoe,  in  oAeer  of  Cinyras,  chan;;ed 
into  mirjorr^m, 

Amastkls,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Perjics, 
•gainst  JSe:es,  king  of  Colchis,  killed  tf  Ar- 
gus, son  of  PlK/Xttk  F  ttcc  6^  v.  &4L 

AmAta.    Vid.  Part  11 

Am*z«^ses,  or  AmazTimIobs,  a  community  o; 
women,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  who  per- 
■iited  no  nea  to  reside  among  them,  fonght 
under  the  cnmhjr-t  df  n  quppn,  and  lon^^  con<;ti- 
luted  a  forinitiihle  slate.  They  had  intercourse 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbourmgnalioiia  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  perpetuatin;»  their  community. 
The  male  children  they  .sent  back  to  their  la- 
thers, but  they  brought  op  the  females  to  war, 
and  burned  oflT  the  right  breast,  that  ibis  part 
of  the  body  might  not  impede  laen  in  the  me 
of  the  how.  From  this  circumstance  ;hcy  were 
called  Amazons,  (a  nom^  el  /ia(.i,  vuiwna,)  i.  c., 
wanting  a  breaat.  The  ancients  enumerAte 
three  nations  of  Amazons:—!.  The  African, 
who  made  great  conquests  under  their  queen 
Myrcna,  tat  were  afterwards  extirpated  br 
Bercales.-4k>  The  Asiatic,  the  most  famous  of 
an,  who  dwdt  ia  Pantva,  on  the  HTer  Ther- 
moi^on.  Themiscyra  was  their  capital.  These 
once  made  war  on  all  A.sia,and  bailt  Ephesus. 
Their  qneen,  Hippolvta^  was  vanquisned  1^ 
Herrnlcs.  They  attacked  Atii'^ri  in  the  time  of 
Tbei>eus.  They  came  to  the  assistance  of  Troy 
wAHrtheir  qneen  Penthesilea,  who  was  killed, 
aa  some  writers  declare;  bv  Achilles.  About 
390  B.  C.  their  queen,  Thalesiris,  made  a  visit 
to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  s(X)n  after  which 
they  disappear  from  history. — 3.  The  Scythian, 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic.  They  attaetoed  the 
neifjbbonrin^  Scythians,  hut  afterwards  con- 
tracted marriages  with  them,  and  went  further 
into  Sannatia,  where  ther  hunted  and  made 
war  In  company  with  their  Isnsbands.  As 
regards  the  existence  of  the  Amnions,  Vid. 
Justin,  and,  above  all,  CesaroUi,  who  has  ex- 
pressly treated  of  this  snbject  ia  a  diMcrtatioa 
which  aeoompanies  his  fint  translation  of  tlie 

Piad  ;  respecting  tTieir  u<:e  in  ribtp.  ^'id  Arin^fc 
ril  fvriofo,  Canto  XIX. — Encvclop^dia  Awur. — 
MiUin.—Jtisiin.  2,  c.  4.—CuH.  6,  c.  b.—Plin. 
6.  c.  7. 1.  11.  c.  B  —rftrodot.  4.  c.  UO^SM. 
11.— Pints.  7,  c.  2.— Wia.  in  Tkex. 

AmofiMM,  a  aanuune  of  Apollo  atLMediB* 
mon. 

AmVLCt,  a  snrnane  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in 

Span  a. 

Amkles.  a  river  of  hell,  whose  waiets  no 
rteoatdeeiuaiii.  P/af.  10^  4>  JI9). 


'  Amim5nb,  or  AmtmSkc,  a  daughter  of  Da- 
oaos,  changed  into  a  fountain  which  is  near 
Argos,  and  flows  into  tiie  lake  Lenuu .  Oaid. 

Mu.  %  V.  iMO. 

Amtthaum,  or  Amttmaon,  was  father  to  Me- 
lampus,  the  famous  nropheu  SUU,  7M.  3,r*46L 

AMUoir.    Vid.  ilammoa. 

AM.MdNiA,  a  name  of  Juao  in  Elis,  as  being 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  Ammoo.   Paus.  5,  c.  15. 

AMPNiABiLoa,  son  of  Oicleoa,  or,  according  to 
o!her<;,  oi"  Apollo,  by  Hypermnestra,  was  at  the 
ciiOM.*  ut  ilie  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.   He  was  fa- 
' mous  for  his  knowledge  of  fuiuriqriand the&ce 
;  he  ia  called  by  some  son  of  Apolla  HemarrM 
Eriphyle,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argoa, 
!  hv  wliom  he  had  two  sons,  Ahunaoon  and  Am- 
,  philuchos.  When  Adrastoa,  at  the  request  of 
,  ruty turf's,  declared  war  against  Thel>es,  Ara- 
phiaraiM  secreted  himsell',  not  to  accotnitaiiy  hu 
orother-ia-law  m  an  expieditioo  in  whicB  he 
knew  he  was  to  perish.  But  Eriphyle,  who  knew 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  bcrtay  him  by  Polynices,  who  gave  her, 
s»  a  rearard  for  her  perfiar,  a  golden  necklace 
set  with  diamonds.  Amphmrans being  thnsdia* 
covered,  went  to  the  war,  but  previously  charged 
his  son  Aloin^eon,  to  put  to  death  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  a^^  s^xin  as  he  waa  informed  that  he 


was  killed.  The  Theban  war  was  fatal  to  the 
Argues,  and  Amnhiaraus  was  swallowed  op 
in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  as  he  attemptetl  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  brooffht  to  AlcmBon,  who  immediaidy 
executed  his  father's  command,  and  murdered 
Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received  divine  boo  ours 
after  death,  and  had  a  celehraled  lein|ile  and 
oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statae  was  made 
of  while  marMe,  and  near  his  temple  was  a 
fountain,  whose  waters  were  ever  held  sacred. 
Tiiey  only  who  had  coosuUod  his  oracle,  or  had 
been  delivered  iVom  a  disease,  were  permitted 
to  baihe  in  it.  after  which  they  threw  pieces  of 
gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Thoee  who 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  im  pmv 
fied  themselves,  and  abstained  from  meat  for 
24  hours,  and  three  days  from  wine,  after  which 
they  sacrificed  a  ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread 
the  .skin  npoo  the  gronad,  upon  which  thev  slept 
in  expectation  of  receiving  in  a  dream  tne  an- 
swer of  the  oracle,  Plutarch  d/:  nrat.  dtkdL 
mentions,  that  the  orade  of  Amphiaraus  was 
onee  eonaolted  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  by  one  of 
the  servant"?  of  Mardonius,  for  his  master,  who 
was  then  with  an  army  in  Greece  ;  and  that  the 
servant,  when  adeep,  saw  in  a  dream  the  priest 
of  the  temple,  who  npbraided  him,  and  drove  him 
away,  and  even  threw  stones  at  his  head  when 
he  refused  to  comply.  Thi^  oracle  was  verified 
in  the  death  of  Mardoniaa,  who  was  adaally 
IriHed  by  the  Mow  of  a  eione  he  reeeiyed  on  the 

hen  1  Cic.  de  Div.  1,  c,  ^.—Philostr.  in  vil. 
ApoU/>n.  2,  c.  n.— Homer.  Od.  15,  v.  243,  Ac 
-Hv/rin.  fab.  70,  73, 128  and  IbO.—Di^d.  4.— 
Ovid.  9,  fah  \0  —Pnus.  1,  c.  34,  1.  2,  c.  37,  L 
9,  c.  8  and  l9.—.EicM.  S^pt.  anU  T%fd. 
ApolUtd.  1, 1 8  and  9, 1.  3,  c.  f>,  Ac— SJraA.  a 

AMpmARAlon,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmmon,  at 
beiniT  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Ovid.  PiuL  %  r.4Bk 

A\!rin<-n'os-,  son  of  TVucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  at  Athens  aAer  Cranaos,  and  first  aft* 
teiqMd  In  fiva  Ihn  interptetaHcn  of  ~ 
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and  lo  draw  omeos.  Some  &ay  ihal  the  deluge 
bappOMd  in  JkiIui.  9;  c.  6L  Fi</. 

Part  II. 

AMi  iuDAMUs,  I.  one  uf  ilie  Argooauus.  FLac. 

I   V.  37G.:  11.  A  sou  of  Bluiria,  kUkd  by 

ilercules.  ApoUod.  2,  c  5. 

AttrmtJUcHUB,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eri- 
llbyle.  Af'cr  :he  Trajan  war  he  lert  Argos, 
ais  native  country,  and  built  Ampbilochus,  a 
town  of  Efnras.  Strai.  7.— Amis.  ^  c.  16. 

Amtion'^mcs,  and  Asapics.    TiV/.  Part  II. 

Aairalo.s,  I.  u-:ii$&on  of  Jupiter,  by  Auiiope, 
daughter  of  Nycieu.s.  Ampnioa  was  born  at 
the  aame  birth  Zcihus,  on  mount  Ciiheron, 
where  Antiopc  had  fled  to  avoid  the  resentment 
uf  Dirce ;  and  the  two  children  were  exposed  in 
I  he  woudkbut  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  Vid. 
Antiope.  When  Amphion  prew  up,  he  culii- 
▼aieU  poetry,  and  made  .such  an  uncommon  pro- 
l^resiii  m  music,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
iiivenior  of  it,  and  to  liave  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Mercury 
taught  him  music,  and  ^ave  him  the  lyre.  He 
M-as  the  first  who  raised  an  altar  to  this  god. 
Zeibiu  aod  Amphion  united  u>  avenge  the 
wronir*  «rhieli  their  mother  had  snffered  from 
I Ijl- cruellies  of  Dirce.  Honur.  Od.  II.— Apo!- 
iod.  3,  c.  5  and  lO.—Paus.  G,  c.  6, 1. 6,  c.  20,  1. 
9,  r.  (  and  ll^-^Propert.  3,  el.  16.— Ootd.  dt 
Art.  Am.  3,  V.  im.—norat.  3,  oA.  II.  Art. 

Po'-l.  v.'X)\.—StaL.  Tkcb.  1,  v.  10.  II.  A  son 

of  J.Tsus,  kin?  of  Orchomenos,  by  Persephone, 
Uau;ihter  i)f  Miti?;.  He  married  Niobe,  daughter 
of  Tan?nlii'<,  by  whom  he  had  many  children, 
p.  run-  u  !i(i:n  was  Chloris,  ihe  wife  of  Neleus, 
Ue  ha.*  been  conlouoded  bv  myihol()Kists  with 
th«  wm  of  Antiope,  though  Homer  iiinis  Odys- 
-'■V  •  pi»aks  of  tht'ra  both,  and  distinjjiiishcs  ihem 
Ix'V'  iiil  cuntradiction.  Upon  ihc  death  of  his 
wife  and  rliildron,  Amphion  destroved  himself. 
Honur.  Od.  11,  V.  -261  and  mi.—.Elum.  V.  If. 

12,  V.  36.—Orid.  Akt.  6,  fab.  5.  111.  One  of 

Ihc  Ar^imanLs.    Hygin.  fab.  14. 

AifnurYaoa,  a  samame  of  J>iana,  becauM 
i«he  carries  a  tereft  in Mlher  hands,  ftyiaefig. 

in  Traek. 

AMraisBJBNA,  a  two-headed  serpent  in  the 
'  deserts  of  Libjra,  whose  bite  was  venomous  and 

deadly-    Lucan.  f>,  v.  719. 

Amphu^sa,  or  TssA,  a  daughter  of  Macareus, 
beloved  by  Apollo.  She  gave  her  name  to  a 
eiiy  of  the  Locri  Ozolee,  in  which  was  a  temple 
of  Minerva,  liv.  37,  c.  h.—Ovid.  Met.  15,  v. 
TCH.'-'Luam.  3,  v.  172. 

AMPHrramc,  I.  daughter  of  Oceantis  and  Te- 
tbys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had  made  a 
vow  of  p^rppttnl  cplibacy.  She  had  by  him 
Triton,  one  of  i  lie  .^^ea  deities.  She  had  a  .statue 
at  Corinth  in  ihc  temple  of  Neptune.  She  is 
sometimes  called  Salatia,  and  is  o{\on  taken  for 
the  sea  itself.  Vrtrro.  de.  L.  L.  4. — liesiod. 
T%eog.  930.—  ApoUnd.2.—Claudian.  d^  Rapt. 

Fros.  1.  V.  m.—Ovid.  MtL  I,  T.  14.  XL 

One  of  the  Nereides. 

A  vrniTUYOv,  a  Theban  prinre,  son  of  Alcaeus 
and  Hipponome.  His  s:.ster  Anaxo  had  mar- 
ried Electryon,  king  of  Mycena;,  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  Initlc  by  the  Teleboans.  Elect- 
tryon  had  promised  his  crown,  and  daughter 
Aicmena,  lo  him  who  could  revenge  the  death 
of  his  seas  upon  the  Teleboans;  aod  Amphi- 
xyon  offered  nimself,  and  was  received,  on  con- 


dition that  he  should  not  approach  Alcmeaabe* 
fore  he  had  obtained  a  victory.  Jupiter,  wbo 
was  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Aicmena, 
borrowed  ihe  features  of  Amphitryon,  when  h* 
was  gone  to  the  war,  and  introduced  .Vmaelf  fx. 
Electryon 's  daughter,  as  her  husbaod  returnea 
viciorioas.  Alemena  became  pregnant  of  Her- 
cules, by  Jupiter,  and  ol' Iphiolus  by  Amphitryon 
after  his  return.  Vid.  Aicmena.  When  Am- 
hiiryoo  returned  from  the  war,  he  brought 
ck  to  Electryon,  the  herds  which  the  Tele- 
boans had  taken  Irpm  Uim.  One  of  the  cows 
having  strayed  from  the  rest,  Amphitryon,  to 
bring  Qiem  together,  threw  a  stick,  which  struck 
the  horns  of  the  cow,  and  rebounded  with  such 
violence  upon  Electryon,  that  he  died  on  the 
spot.  A(ier  ihitf  accidental  murder,  Sthenel us, 
Elect  ryonVi  brother,  seized  tbekuifoom  of  My- 
cena:, and  obliged  Aniphitryon  to  leave  Argobs, 
and  retire  to  Tiitbcs  with  Aicmena.  Creon, 
king  of  Thebes,  purified  him  of  the  murder. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  4  —  t'tV^.  .En.  8,  v.  213.— /»r#. 
pert.  4,  el.  10,  v.  l.—lhsiod.  in  Sout.  Uercui^ 
Hygin.  fab.  '£).—Paus.  8,  c  li. 
Amuucs.  Vid.  Part  U. 
Aufcoa,  L  a  son  of  NepCfine  by  Mdia,  or 
Bithynis  according  to  others,  king  of  the  Be- 
bryces.  lie  was  famous  for  his  skill  In  the 
management  d  the  cestos,  and  he  challenged 
all  strangers  to  a  trial  of  strength.  When  the 
Argonauts,  in  their  expedition,  stopped  on  his 
coasts,  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness, 
and  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge,  and  killed 
him  when  he  attempted  to  overcome  him  bv 
fraud.  ApoUon.2.  Argan.—  Theocrit.  Id.  22. 
—ApMan.  1,  c.  9.— IL  A  son  of  Ixion,  and 
the  cloud.  Oeui.  JUU.  13,  V. 

Amymi'ist,  daiitrhtcr  of  Danaus  and  Europa, 
married  Enceladus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whom  she 
murdered  the  iiat  night  of  her  nuptials.  It  was 
said  that  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  si»> 
ters  who  was  not  condemned  to  fill  a  leaky  tub 
with  water  in  hell.  Neptune  carried  her  away, 
and  in  the  place  where  she  stood,  he  raised  a 
fbimtaio ,  by  striking  a  rock.  The  fountain  has 
been  called  Amymone.  Properi.  2,  el.  26,  v. 
56.— ApoUod.  fL—Slrab.  a— Ol»»d.  Amor.  I,  v. 
m.—Bifgim.  (kbi  m. 

Amyntor,  a  kin?  of  Argos,  son  of  Phras- 
tor.  He  deprived  bis  son  Phoenix  of  his  eyes, 
to  punish  him  for  the  violence  he  had  offered 
to  Clytia,  his  eoneohiDe.  JENgin.  fidk  178.— 
Otid.  Md.  8,  T.  ^.^AptOoi.  8.— Ibawr 
7^.9. 

Amtthaon,  son  of  Crctheus,  km^  of  lol- 
chos,  by  Tyro.  He  married  Uomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampu.s.  After  hL<  father's 
death,  he  established  hinaself  in  Messenia,  with 
his  brother  Neleus,  and  re-established  or  regu- 
lated the  Olympic  fames.  AftUU.  L-Snur, 
Od.  11. 

AnaItis,  a  goddess  of  Armenia.  The  te* 
ttvals  of  the  deity  were  called  Sacarum  Festa, 
and  when  ihty  were  celebrated,  both  sexes  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  was  con- 
cluded by  aaeeneof  the  greatest  lascivioosness 
and  intempernnc*.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  Cvrus,  when  he  marched  a^irist  the  Sacae, 
that  be  might  detain  the  enemv  by  the  novelty 
and  sweetness  of  food  lo  whicli  tbcy  weic 
unaceostoned,  and  thiia«iil^  dcstnqr  diew 
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Slrab.  11.  Diana  is  also  worshipped  under 

Ibis  name  by  ibe  Lydians.   Plin.  33,  c.  4. 

AwiPin.   Kirf.  Part  r. 

AvAvm,  one  of  Medea's  suiters,  IdUed  by 
Slyrus.    Val.  FUcc.  6,  v.  43. 

Anax,  a  son  of  Ckelus  and  Terra,  father  to 
Asterius,  from  whom  Miletus  has  been  called 
Anactona.  Paus.  1,  c.  3G,  1. 7,  c.  9. 

Anaxarete,  a  frirl  of  Salamis,  whose  lover. 
Iphis,  hang  himsell'  at  her  dour.  She  saw  Ihia 
sad  spectade  without  emotion  or  pitjr,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone.    Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  748. 

AsAxtBiA,  1.  a  sister  of  Agamemnon,  mother 
of  .seven  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Nestor. 
Paus.%c.  29.  II.  A  daughter  of  Bia,  broth- 
er to  the  physician  Melampos.  She  married 
Pelias,  kin^  of  lolchos,  by  whom  she  had  Acas- 
tus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea, 
Hq»|wHioe,  and  Alceste.  ilf»IM.  1,  e.  9.— She 
ia  called  daughter  of  Dymas  by  Ilygin.  fab.  14. 

A^iCjBus,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Antinoe, 
was  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  at  the  rha.<;e  of  ihe  Calydonian  boar,  in 
which  he  ptrishcd.  Hygin.  fab.  173  and  348. — 

Ovid.  Mel.  8.  IL  The  son  of  Neptune  and 

Astypaltea.  He  went  with  the  Argonauts,  and 
succeeded  Typhis  as  pilot  of  the  shin  Ar^o. 
He  reigned  in  lonin.wnere  he  married  Satnia, 
daughter  of  the  Maunder,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons,  Perilas,  E!noda^  Sarons,  Alilhersas, 
and  one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  Orphms. 
Argon.  He  was  once  told  by  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, whom  he  preoed  with  hard  labour  in  his 
vineyard,  that  he  never  would  taste  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  vines.  He  had  already  the  cup  in 
his  hand,  and  called  the  prophet  to  convince  him 
of  his  falsehood ;  when  the  servant,  yet  firm  in 
Us  predielion,  miered  this  weU^knovn  proverb : 

HiXXa  |icr«f»  wAu  n^iMf  mi  x**^>*^  acp**. 
MuUa  eadmt  iiiUraMcmmifnmMpie  labra. 

And  that  very  moment  Ancpus  was  fold  that  a 
wild  boar  had  entered  hi.s  vineyard  ;  upon  which 
he  threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beast.  He  was  killed  in  the  attempt. 

ANLVEMALOa.   VtM.  Part  IT. 

Anciiiai.uj,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  .«K)me  sup- 
pose, in  Mariial's  epigrams,  11  ep.  95. 

AMortan.  mlPartll. 

ANCHfTRCs,  a  son  of  Mida.s,  kingof  Phrygia. 
"When  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up 
many  buildings,  the  oracle  dec.nred  that  ii 
would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it 
whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Anrhnms, 
thinking  him-^elf  the  most  precious  of  his  fa- 
Jisfs  possessions,  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  imnedtat«hr'  o?er  Us  bead.  Midas 
erected  there  an  altar  of  stones  to  Jupiter,  and 
thai  altar  was  the  first  object  which  he  turned 
iaiogcldwhcn  hehad  received  his  fatal  gift  from 
the  gods.  Thi<5  unpolished  lamp  of  gold  exist- 
ed still  in  the  age  of  Plutarch.  PltU.  in  Parall. 

AncIlk,  and  Ancyi,i:,  a  sacred  .shield,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  fVom 
hmnm  mtlw  reign  of  Nnma,  when  the  Roman 
pMpii  laboured  under  a  pestilence.   Upon  the 

Cierratlon  of  this  shield  depended  the  fate  of 
Roman  empire,  and  thereroreNuma  ordered 
eleven  of  the  same  si7.e  and  form  to  be  made, 
that  if  ever  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
ttt^  away,  the  plunderer  might  find  It  dlilcQlt 
(«  dSstipgiMli  ibe  triie  one.  Tbin^%ei«i^e 


with  such  exactness,  that  the  king  promised 
Veierins  Mamurius^  the  artist,  whatever  re- 
ward he  desired.  Vtd.  Mamttrivs.  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of 
priests  was  chosen  lo  watch  over  their  safety. 
These  priesus  were  called  Salii,  and  Wei* 
twelve  in  number ;  they  carried  everv  year,  on 
the  first  of  March,  the  shields  in  a  solemn  pro 
cession  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  dancing  and 
singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  This  sacred 
festivaf  eomfanied  ihne  days^  during  which  f 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  undertake  anv  ex- 
pedition ;  and  Tacilus  in  1  Hist,  has  attributed 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  ihe  emperor  Otho 
again.st  Vitellius  to  nis  leaving  Rome  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Ancyiiorum  festum. 
Thc^?  two  verses  of  Ovid  explain  the  vrigin 
of  the  word  Ancyle,  which  is  applied  U.  these 
shields  >- 

Jdque  ancfh  weal,  ^mmI  at  mmd  pmrhrm 

sum  rat, 

Quemque  noUs  octUis,  angulus  owuUs  abest, 
tkU,  3,  T.  3T7,  Ibe. 

Varro.  de  L.  L.  5,  c.  6  — Val.  Max.  1,  c.  1.- 
Jiu.  S,  V.  m.—PhU.  in  Num.—  Virg.  JSn.  8, 
r.  661— Di^f.  HU.  9l — lih.  1,  e.  90. 

Aitdrjemon,  I.  the  father  of  Thoas.  Hypn, 
fab.  97.-— II.  Thesoo-in-law  and  successor  of 
GBneus.  ApoUod.  1. 

AvDRocLfeA,  a  daughter  of  Antip<Enu5  of 
Thebes.  She,  with  her  sifter  Alcida,  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  service  of  her  country,  when  the 
oracle  had  promised  the  victory  to  her  country- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  Or- 
choiiK-no';,  if  any  one  of  noble  birtn  devoted 
himself  foT'the  glory  of  his  nation.  Hercalcs» 
who  foni^  OB  t&t  ode  of  Thebes^  dedicaied  to 
them  the  image  of  a  lion  ia  the  temple  of  Dfana. 
Paus.  9,  c.  17. 

AvorSokus,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling.  He  over- 
came eVery  antagonist  at  Athens,  and  became 
such  a  favourite  of  the  people,  that  JEgevs,  king 
of  the  countnr.  grew  jealous  of  bis  pc^nlarity, 
and  caused  nim  to  be  assawinated  as  he  was 
going  to'Thebei.  Some  say  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  wild  bull  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians 
established  festivals,  by  order  of  Mhios^  in  baii> 
onr  of  his  .son,  and  called  them  Androgeia. 
nvsin.  fab.  il.—Piod.  i.—  Virg.  JEn.  6,  v.  20. 
—Pans.  1,  c.  1  and  27.— ^paBfi  9,  C  S,  1.  S,  e. 
1  and  15.— P/u<.  in  Thts. 

AKDRor.-f  Nx;,  a  fabulous  naticm  of  Africa, 
bevond  the  Naamooes.  imtnk  887.— 
Plin.  7»  c.  9, 

AmmoMXtin.   VU.  Part  It 

AndhomEda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  kin?  of 
.Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  Neptune  drowned  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  because  Cnssiope  had  boasted  herself 
fairer  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  resentment  if  Andromeda  was  not 
exposed  to  the  sea-rabnsier.  She  was  accord- 
ingly tied  naked  on  a  rock,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  mon=:fer  was  eroing  to  d»'vour  her,  Per- 
seus, who  returned  through  the  air  from  the 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons,  saw  her,  and  was  cap- 
tivated with  her  beauty.  He  changed  the  sea- 
monster  into  a  rockf  fay  showing  him  Madaa^ 
head,  and  untied  Aowpmeda  UdMOa^Wr*. 
He  had  hv  her  nttv  ehfldniL  masK  vfeaB 
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were  Sthenelm,  Anctras,  and  EleetryoD.  The 

mUTiage  uf  And  rum  c«  III  wnh  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  uhu,  alitr  a  bioudy  battle, 
M/ab  chaneed  IDIO  A  stone  by  Perseus.  Some 
5rty  Ui.ii  Minerva  made  Andromeda  a  constella- 
lit  ii  111  heaven  alter  her  death.  Vid.  Medusa, 
I'erscus.  I/vgin.  lab.  Gl. —  Cic.  de  Nut.  1).  2,  c. 
A2.—Apollod.  2,  c.  A.—ManiL  5,  v.  533.— iVo- 
vert.  3,  el.  According  to  Pliny,  1,  5,  c.  31, 
it  w  as  at  Juppa  in  Ju(i:ra,  that  Andromeda  was 
ued  uo  a  rock.  He  meniiuD.H  Ibai  the  skeleton 
of  the  huge  aea  monster,  lo  which  she  had  been 
expoMv!.  uas  brougbito Romc k(f  Scaunu^ and 

«.art  lully  prestrveu. 

A  Mil  I  TU,  a  wood  in  the  country  of  the 
M.tt.  i.  between  the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba. 
Sei  pcui.s  ji  is  .said,  could  not  injure  the  inhabi- 
lanus,  because  they  were  de^cended  from  Circe, 
whose  jtower  over  these  venemoos  creatures 
luM  been  noeh  eeldmHed.  SO.  B.—Tirg,  JBm, 
7,  V.  759. 

Anicrus.    Kirf.  Part  I. 
Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  hdnoar  the  Ro- 
mans instituted  fftstiva!'.    She  was,  according' 
to  -Mime,  the  dauf;htcr  ol'  Bclus  and  sister  ul 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sLsier's  death,  lied  from 
Canhage,  which  Jarboshad  besicgeo,  and  came 
to  Italy,  where  jEneas  met  her  and  gave  her  an 
honourable  reception.  But  Lavinia,  the  wife  of 
^ncas,  was  jealous  of  the  tender  treatment 
which  was  shown  to  Anna,  and  meditated  her 
ruin.   Anna  was  apprized  of  thi.s  by  her  sister 
in  a  dream,  and  fleid  to  the  river  Numicus,  of 
which  .she  became  a  deity,  and  ordert>d  the  in- 
habitants (if  the  connfry  to  call  her  Anna  Pc- 
rr/ifui,  becau.se  .<he  would  remain  forever  under 
the  waters.  Her  festivals  were  performed  with 
toaoy  rejiiicings,  and  the  females  oRen,  in  the 
mid-Kt  of  tbefr  eneerl\i1ness,  forgot  their  natural 
decency.    They  were  introtluced  into  Rome, 
and  celebrated  the  lath  of  March.    The  Ro- 
mans genemlly  sacrificed  to  her,  to  obtain  a  long 
and  h.'ippy  life  :  and  hence  the  words  Annare 
and  Pcrcnnare.    Some  have  supposed  Anna  to 
be  the  moon,  tmia  mensibus  impleaL  annum  ; 
others  call  her  Themis,  or  lo,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  and  sometimes  Maia.  Another  more 
rereivtd  opinion  maintains  that  Anna  was  a 
woman  of  Bovilke,  who,  when  the  Roman 
Qiaee  had  fled  from  tlie  eity  to  rooniit  Saeer, 
Drought  them  cakes  every  day  :  for  which  the 
Romans,  when  peace  was  re-established,decreed 
iDraM>rtai  hoooojci  to  her  whom  they  called  Pe- 
renna,  nb  ptrenniUUe  cuUus,  and  who,  as  they 
»uppj.sed,  was  become  one  of  their  deities. 
OrtU  Fn.^t  3,  V.  653,  Ac— Sti.SLT.  TB^Vkg. 
^4,  v.9.90,4dland500. 
.  Amtjba.  the  wife  of  Pnileiii,  called  also  0te> 

fiOhe>a.    Ifrmer.  II. 

AvTJEcs,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of  Terra  and 
Neptune.  He  was  so  strong  In  wrestling,  that 
be  boa.sted  that  he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his 
father  with  the  ^cull.s  of  his  cooqaered  antago- 
virta.  Hercnles  attacked  him,  and  as  he  re- 
ceiyed  nev  strength  from  his  mqlhcr  as  often  as 
he  touched  the  eround,  the  herd  Ii(ted  him  np 
in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  in  his 
arms.  Imcou.  4,  v,  59a— SiM.  &  Tkeb,  v.  8B3. 
-Jkiv.    T.  8B. 

AntSmor.    Vid.  Part  IT. 
.  AfiT&aos.  C«rri  tf»u,^ainst  lo9€,)  a  son  pf 
Malt  jad  TcBiiB,  Be  wis  mt,  ja  tba  derivm- 


lion  of  hjB  Dame  implies,  a  deity  that  presidiN. 

over  an  opposition  lo  love,  but  he  was  the  god 
of  mutual  love  and  of  mutual  tendernes;!.  Ve- 
nus had  complained  to  Themis,  that  her  son 
Cupid  always  continued  a  child,  and  was  told, 
that  if  he  bad  another  brother,  he  would  grow 
up  in  a  short  space  of  time.  As  soon  as  Ante- 
roa  was  bom,  Uupid  felt  bis  strength  increaae 
and  his  wings  enlarge  ;  but  if  ever  his  brother 
was  at  a  di.>^iatice  from  him,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  his  ancient  shape.  From  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance it  is  seen  that  return  of  passion  givea 
vigour  to  love.  The  altar,  however,  which  was 
erected  lo  this  deity  at  Elis,  was  dedicated  to 
hixDy  not  as  the  god  of  mutual  love,  but  as  thi 
avenger  of  love  unre<]uited.  The  Athenians 
alMJ  a-scribed  to  him  similar  attributes,  as  did 
probably  all  the  other  Grecian  states  on  tlie 
first  iniroduction  of  bis  worship.  Cic  dt  iVfl^ 
Pmu.  AU.  30,  and  JBlum.  99.  Anterae  had  t 
temple  at  Athens  raided  to  his  honour,  when 
Meles  bad  experienced  the  coldne.ssaod  disdain 
of  Timagora^  whom  he  passionately  esteemed, 
ntid  for  whom  he  had  killed  himself  Vid. 
Mel'S.  Cupid  and  Anteros  are  often  repre- 
sented  striving  to  seise  a  pabsMree  from  one 
another.  They  were  always  painted  in  the 
GreeV  academies,  to  inform  the  scholars  that  it 
is  their  immediate  duly  to  be  grateful  lo  their 
teachers,  and  to  reward  their  trouble  with  love 
and  reverence.  Cie,  SiNuL  l>.  S,  e.  99.— Pans. 
!,r.30, 1.  6,  C.123.  Partll. 

Antheas,  a  .son  of  Eamelu&  killed  in  at- 
tempting lo  sow  com  firoa  the  chariot  of  Trip, 
lolemus,  drawn  by  dragons.    Pavs.  7,  c.  18. 

Anthu  s,  (/otetry,)  a  name  of  Bacchus  wor- 
shipped at  AdMoa.  He  had  abo  a  mine  at 
Pairs. 

AiiTHftaes,  a  companioo  of  Herevles.  who 

followed  Evander  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was 
killed  in  tbe  war  of  Tumus  against  Jilneax. 
Vir/f.  Mm.  10,  778. 

AvTTtRnpopnAOi,  a  people  of  Scyihia,  that  fed 
on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near  the  country 
of  the  Me.ssagettB.  Plm.  4,  e.  1%  I.  ^  c.  90^ 
JUUo,  3,0.1. 

AirncLtA,  a  daughter  of  Dioelea,  whonatw 
ried  Mnehaon,  the  son  of  .£sculapiu.s,  by  whom 
she  bad  Nicomachos  and  Grorgasus.  Paus.  4, 
e.  90.   VU.  Part  II. 

Antigonr,  a  dauphter  of  Laomedon.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Priam,  and  was  changed  into 
a  stork  for  comparing  herself  to  Jina  Ovidl. 
ykt  .^,v.9^    V»<<.  Partll. 

Antiiv6ciivr,  I.  a  king  of  Messenhw*— IL 
The  eldest  .>.on  of  Nestor  by  Eurydice.  He 
went  to  the  Trajan  war  with  bis  iaiber,  and  was 
Irilledby  Memnoii,theaqaofAw«n.  Bmw, 
Od.  A.— Ovid.  Heroid.  says  he  was  killed  hf 
Hector.    Vid.  Part  II. 

ANWMlcmra.    Vid.  Part  TI 

A^mNOE,  a  daughter  of  PeliiH.  J^ftOad,  1, 
—Paus.  8,  C.  U. 

Aktinoos,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Etipai- 
tbes,  and  one  of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  wia 
brutal  and  cruel  in  his  manners,  and  exeilBd 
his  companions  to  destroy  Telemscbus,  whose 
advice  comforted  his  mother  Penelope.  When 
Ulyaaes  returned  home  he  ranae  to  the  palace 
in  a  beggar's  dres.s,  and  begged  for  bread,  which 
Anlinoua  refused,  and  even  ^ruck  him.  After 
tnywHi  haddiieofeni  himself  to  Teienachor 
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asb  Eumecus,  t  e  attacked  the  suiters,  who  were 
ignorant  who  be  was,  and  killed  Antinous 
among  the  finL  Umir*  (ML  t,  Hi  nad  99L 
rid.  Part  II. 

ANTidPB,  I.  daaghter  of  Nyctens,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Polyxo,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 
who,  to  deceire  her,  changed  himaelf  into  a 
mtfr.  Bbe  fled  to  moani  Cithtenm,  where  tbe 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
After  this  she  fled  to  Epopeu.>,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  married  ber.  Sonae  say  that  ^opew  car* 
ried  her  away.  Lycos  killed  Epopeu.*,  and  re- 
covered Antiope,  whom  he  loved,  and  married, 
though  his  niece.  His  first  wife,  Dirce,  was 
jcaloas  of  his  new  connexioa ;  and  Antiope 
was  delirered  inio  her  handa,  and  eonfloed  to  a 
prison,  where  she  was  daily  tormented.  After 
many  vears'  imprisonment  she  escaped,  and 
w«M  after  bar  aoHL  who  ondertook  to  avenge 
her  wronps  upon  Lycos  and  his  wife.  They 
took  Thebes,  put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied 
Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  dragged  her 
till  she  died.  Baeehns  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
lato,  and  deprired  Antiope  of  the  nae  of  her 
lenses.  In  this  forlorn  situation  she  wandered 
all  over  -  Greece,  and  at  last  foond  relief  from 
Phocns,  son  of  Omytion,  who  eared  her  of  her 
disorder,  and  married  her.  Hvginus,  fab.  7, 
says  that  Antiope  was  divorced  by  Lycu^,  and 
that  after  her  rqiodiation  she  beeuie  pregnant 
by  Jupiter.  Meanwhile  Lyons  married  Dirce, 
who  suspected  Antiope  and  imprisoned  her. 
Antiope,  however,  escaped  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  brought  fortn  on  moont  Ciibvron. 
Some  nvthora  hav^  called  herdavKhter  of  Aso- 
pus,  becau!5e  she  wns  bom  on  the  hanks  of  that 
river.  The  Sch&liast  on  AjtoUon.  1,  v.  735,  main- 
tains that  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name, 
one  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and  the  other  of 
Asopas,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethas. 
Paiti.2,  c.  6, 1.  9,  17  — Ot'irf.  6.  Met.  v.  110. 
^ApMad,  3,  c.  b.—Prvpert.  3,  el.  15^— Ami. 
Od,  It,  flB9.~%jr<»-  fab.  7,  8.  and  166.- — 
11.  A  daughter  of  Mrvpj,  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
taken  prisoner  by  Hernilc;,  and  given  in  mar- 
riape  to  The!«ewi.  She  i«!  also  called  Hippolyte, 

Vtd.  Hippotylf.  HI.  A  dani^hler  of  >Eolus, 

mother  of  Bccotus  and  Hellen,  by  Neptune.  Ih- 
fin.  fab.  157.  ^ 

AimniiTBB,  I.  a  king  of  the  Lasuygones, 
desecnded  fhwi  Lamn^.  who  foonded  Formise. 
UlTiSCa,  returning  from  Troy,  came  upon  his 
eouM,  end  sent  three  men  to  examine  the coan- 
trjT.  Antiphates  devoure<l  one  of  them  and 
pursued  the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses 
with  stones,  except  the  .ship  in  which  Ulvsscs 

was.    Ovid.  Met.  14.  v.  338.  11.  A  son  of 

Saipedon.    Ftr#.  j«n.  9.  v.  G9fl.  III.  The 

ftandfhther  of  Amphiarans.  Bm»r.  Od. 

AnObis,  an  Egyptian  deitv,  represented  un- 
der the  form  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Bis  wofahip  was  introdveed  from  Egypt  into 
Greece  and  Italy  He  is  supposed  by  some  to 
oe  Mercury,  because  he  is  .sometimes  represent- 
ed with  a  asAMnu.  Some  make  him  brother  of 
Osiris,  some  his  son  by  Nephtbys,  the  wife  of 
Tvpbon.  Diod.  1. — lAtam.  8,  r.  331.— Omrf. 
7^t.  9,  V.  688.— Pfc*i.  de  Isid.  and  Osirid  — 
IkredtL  4— Fif^.  JBn.  8,  t.  flBft.  The  worship 
01  AmMi,  bowver*  was  net  contncd  to  Egypt ; 
and  even  in  tbe  latter  periods  of  the  Roman 
entire,  not  mvch  more  than  a  oentarjr  hrfore 


the  official  recognition  of  Christianity,  and  a^ 
least  180  years  after  the  preaching  uf  Si.  Paul 
tt  Rome,  the  emperor  performed  in  pnblie  the 
offices  of  bighpriest  of  Anubis. 

Aojr,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  came  to  Eubo^a 
and  Bcpotia,  from  Apulia,  when  he  collected 
the  inhabitants  into  cities  and  reignea  over  them. 
They  were  called  Amm,  and  theooontry  Amno, 
from  him. 

AuRis,  I.  a  famous  hunter,  sun  of  Aras,  king 
of  Corinth.  He  was  so  fond  of  his  aiater  Ara- 
tbyrca,  that  he  called  part  of  the  country  by 

her  name.   Paus.    c  ISL  II.  The  wile  of 

Neletis,  ctUed  mon  comraooly  Chloria.  Jlfl^ 
c  36. 

AnanSroa,  fell  to  love  with  Marpes!<a, 

daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  carried  her  away. 

AnuREL's,  a  king  of  Messenia,  son  uf  Pe> 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  who  married  Arene 
daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  lliree 
sons.    Paus.  3,  c.  1.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Aphrodite,  the  Grsccian  name  of  Venus, 
from  0$fH,JrM,  becaose  Venus  is  said  to  have 
been  Mill  flmn  the  ftrodi  of  the  I 


Tk.  m.—Plin.  36,  c.  5. 

Apia,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  son  of  Phuronens  and  Laodice.  Sonw 
.say  that  Apollo  was  his  father,  and  that  he  «-as 
kmg  of  Argos,  while  others  call  him  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  fix  tbe  time  of  his  reign  above  900 
years  earlier.  Ue  was  a  native  of^anpactniiL 
and  descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  as  he  had  been  mu- 
niAceni  and  humane  to  bis  subjects ,  and  the 
country  where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia. 
Some,  among  whom  is  Varro  and  St.  Angus- 
line,  have  imagined  that  Apis  went  to  Egypt 
with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  and  that  he  etvOiaed 
the  inhabitants  and  polished  their  manners,  for 
which  they  made  him  a  god  after  death,  and 
paid  divine  honours  to  him  under  the  name  of 
serapis.  JBtekjA.  »ii  Sftf/l.— August,  de  Ctr. 
Dei,  18,  c.  S^Ams.  %  t.  B.-^AfiSUd.  2,  c.  1. 

 11.  A  son  of  Jason, bom  in  Arcadia  ;  he^'as 

killed  by  the  horses  of  .£tolu5.  Paus.  5,  c.  L 

Vid.  Part  I.  III.  A  god  of  the  Egyptians, 

worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  ox.  Some 
say  that  Isis  and  Osiris  are  the  deities  worship- 
ped under  this  name,  because  during  their 
reign  they  tanfht  the  %]rptians  agricultnre. 
The  EgrptiansDeNeved  tSIu  the  son!  of  Oriris 
was  really  departed  into  the  ox,  because  that 
animal  had  been  of  the  most  essential  service 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  OaMs 
had  introdaced  into  E^r^^Jt.  The  or  that  was 
chosen  was  always  distinguished  by  particular 
marks ;  his  body  was  black :  he  had  a  square 
white  spot  upon  the  foreheaa,  the  ^gnre  of  aA 
eagle  upon  the  back,  a  knot  under  me  tonne 
like  a  beetle,  the  hairs  of  hi.<  tail  were  double, 
and  his  right  side  was  marked  with  a  wiiitish 
spot,  resemUing  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 
The  festival  of  Apis  lasted  seven  days.  Tbe 
ox  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  r7ile  with 
much  ceremony,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  the 
time  when  thetr  sacred  books  allowed,  th<nr 
drowned  him  in  the  river,  and  eml«Imed  hn 
body,  and  buried  it  in  solemn  state  in  the  city 
ofStemirikis.  After  his  death,  which  aometiBMt 
was  nnhiral,  the  greatest  criea  and  toinemUflM 
were  heard  in  Egypt,  as  if  Osiris  wai  tost  d  tad; 
the  priests  shaved  their  head^  wfaidi  was  lajqp 
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ot  the  deepest  moaning.  This  cooiintied  till 
another  ox  appeared  wiih  the  pr(  ■  ■  ;  <  haracter- 
istics  to  succeed  as  tbe  deity,  which  waa  loUuw- 
ed  with  the  gmttest  aeelamaiions  ta  if  Oiiris 

returned  to  life.  '1  his  ox,  which  was  fouiid 
to  represent  A  pis,  was  lefl  40  diiys  ia  the  city 
of  the  Nile  before  he  «as  carriedfio  MtiBphia, 
durinj,'  which  lime  none  but  women  were  per- 
uiuied  lu  appear  before  him,  and  this  ihey  per- 
formed, accurding  lo  their  superstitious  notions, 
in  a  wantoa  and  indecent  manner.  There 
was- also  an  ox  wonthipped  at  Heliopdiia,  under 
the  name  of  Mnrvi^  ;  ^  inie  suppo^>ed  that  he 
was  OiiiriN,  but  otheri<  maintain  that  the  Apis 
of  Memphis  waa  sacred  lo  Ofiiris,  and  Mnevis 
lo  Isis.  When  Cambyses  came  into  Egir  pt,  ihe 
people  were  cekbraiiDg  the  fe^ivaUof  ADii>  with 
every  mark  of  joy  and  triumph,  which  the  con- 

Steror  interp'eted  as  an  insuU  upon  himself, 
e  called  the  priests  of  Apis,  and  ordered  the 
deity  hi mn'If  to  come  before  him.  Wlini  he 
saw  that  an  ox  was  the  object  of  their  venera- 
tioo,  and  the  eanae  of  such  rcjoieiaffs,  he 
woooded  it  on  the  thigh,  ordered  the  priest"?  to 
be  chastised,  and  cummaodi^  his  soldiers  lo 
slaughter  such  as  were  found  celebrating  such 
riotous  festivals.  The  god  Apis  had  generally 
two  stables,  or  rather  temples.  If  he  eai  from 
the  hand,  it  was  n  urabU*  omen  ;  but  if  he 
refused  the  fbtxl  that  was  offered  him,  it  was 
interpreted  an  nnlnchir.  From  thL%  Oermsnt* 
cu<;,  when  he  vi^iied  Egypt,  drew  the'omens  of 
his  approaching  death.  When  hLs  oracle  was 
cooAQlied,  ineenae  was  baml  on  an  altar,  and 
a  piece  of  money  placed  npr-n  it,  aftfr  which 
the  people  that  wi&hed  to  know  unuruy  applied 
their  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  god  and  immedi- 
ately retired,  stopping  their  eua  tall  tlMV  had 
departed  (Vomlhe  temple.  The  fin*  aonnffiithst 
were  heard  \v(  ti-  n  as  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  to  iheir  questions.  Paus.  c.  22. — 
Berodat.  2  and  3.— PZta.  8,  c  38,  Ac—Strai. 

1.  —Plut.in  hid.  and  Osir.—ApoUod.  1.  c.  7.  1. 

2.  c.  I.— Mela,  1,  c.  9.—Plin.  8,  c.  39,  &c.-- 
Strab  l.^.mian.  V.  H.  4  and  6.—Diod.  1. 
Apis  is  unirersally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Nile  and  its  fertilizing  influence 
upon  the  soil ;  and  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  inundations  of  that  river  were  greatly  af- 
fected hv  the  operatfon  of  tho  monn,  it  was 
requlretf  that  her  rmhlfm,  the  credent,  "jhould 
designate  the  ox  who  was  to  be  invested  with 
the  dtle  and  htmonn  of  Apis.  For  the  same 
reawn,  according  to  iElian,  the  rejoicings  that 
attended  the  eelebrntifm  of  his  rites  commenced 
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Thi^  always  occurred  when  the  stm  was  in  a 
|Nifn.<*iilar  sign ;  whence  the  inhiUHttto  ■nrih- 

otcd,  also,  in  part  to  his  influence  the  fertility 
that  succeeded.  Apis  was,  therefore,  likewise 
mifnbol  of  the  snn,  and  of  conseqoenc- .  no  Ie<» 
sacred  to  Osiris  than  to  Isi*  his  wife.  When 
the  worship  of  Serapui superseded  that  of  Osiris, 
the  ox  Apis  becsn^  'a  Ufcs  ONUUKr,  conse- 
emted  to  him. 
AwXm.   WW.  Part  If. 

Arnr  i.D  '•-.on  of  Jnpitpr.  nrn^  Latona,  called 
AMO  P;i(t1uis,  is  often  confounded  with  the  sun.  j 
Aeeor  iii  fr  to  Cicero,  3,  Sg  Naf  1>"r.  there 
were  four  persons  of  this  narre    The  first  was 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  the  tutelary  go«l  of  the  ■ 
The  leasnd  «M  «■  of  Ooiyha^  1 


;  and  was  born  in  Crete,  for  th«  dominion  ot 
'  which  he  di.^puted  even  with  Jupiter  hsinsell' 
The  third  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  ijuona,  and 
came  from  the  natkms  of  the  Hyperbomw» 
{to  Delphi.   The  tn-,irth  was  born  in  Arcadia, 
and  called  I^i'ouiion,  because  he  gave  lu«-s  lothr 
inhabitants.   To  the  son  of  Jnpiier  and  Latoos 
all  the  actions  of  the  others  seem  tc  hrwe  been 
attribuieti.  The  Apollo,  soa  ot  Vuicau,  wasibe 
.same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
most  aociest,  from  whom  the  actiooa  of  the 
others  have  heen  copied.  The  three  others 
seem  to  be  of  Grecian  origin.    The  tr.adiiion 
that  the  son  of  Latona  was  bum  in  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  is  taken  llrom  the  EgyMian 
mythology,  which  asserts  that  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  supposed  to  be  Orus,  was  saved 
by  his  mother  Isis  from  the  persecution  of  Ty- 
pnon,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Latona,  who 
concealed  him  in  the  island  of  Chemmis,  When 
Latona  was  pregnant  by  J  iiji^er,  Juno,  who 
wasever  jealous  of  her  hiLsbaod's  amours,  niised 
the  serpent  Python  to  Kmneni  Latona,  who  was 
refused  a  place  to  give  birth  to  her  children, 
till  Neptane,  moved  at  the  .severity  of  her  fate, 
raiwd  Ihe  island  of  Delos  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  Latona  brought  forth  Apollo 
and  Diana.   Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  medicine,  music,  poetry,  and  e(ix]uence; 
of  all  which  he  was  deemed  the  inventor.  He 
was  the  only  one  ofthe  gods  whone  oraetes  were 
in  general  repute  over  the  worM.    When  his 
.son  .£sculapiU8  bad  been  killed  w  ith  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life, 
Apo'In,  in  his  resentment,  killed  the  Cyclops 
who  had  fabricated  the  thttnderbolLs.  Jupiter 
was  incensed  at  this  act  of  violence,  and  he 
banished  ApoUo  from  heaven.    The  exiled 
deity  came  to  Admetns,  king  of  Thessair,  and 
hired  himself  tn  hr  one  of  his  shrphords,  in 
which  ignoble  employment  be  remained  nine 
years;  from  which  circom.stance  he  wasealkd 
the  god  of  shepherds,  and  at  his  sacrifices  a  wolf 
wa.s  generally  offered,  a.s  the  enemyof  the  sheep- 
fold.   During  his  residence  at  Thessaly,  he  re- 
warded the  tender  treatment  of  Admetus.  He 
gtiTe  him  a  chariot,  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  bull, 
with  which  he  wiis  nVih^  to  olnain  in  ni;irri;ige 
Aiceste  the  daughter  of  Pel ia.s;  and,  soon  aller, 
the  Pares  granted,  at  Apollo's  request,  that 
Admetus  mipht  br  rprlfprned  from  death  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him.  He 
assisted  Nefittma  in  building  the  walls  of  Troy : 
and  when  he  was  refused  the  promised  reward 
from  Laomedon,  the  king  of  the  country,  he 
(]<"-.lr! ivcil  ilif  inlir^biianis  bv  a  pestilence,  As 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  Apollo  destr<Mred  with 
arrows  .the  serpent  Python,  whom  jimo  had 
^pnt  tn  pef^f^rntp  Latona ;  hence  he  was  called 
Pythius.   He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  lyre, 
as  some  have  imagined,  hoi  Mcrevrf  gave  It 
him,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  famous  ea- 
duceus  with  which  Apollo  was  wont  to  drive  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.   He  received  the  surnames 
of  Phcsbos,  Delias,  CvnihiBS,  Fmao,  DdMii- 
veins,       tun,  Tsmeu ra9,  t\H" 
tnrins,  Sminthcn--,  See ^  for  rpn'^mi';  whirh  ,-\re 
explained  under  those  words.   Apollo  is  gene- 
rally represented  with  long  hair,  and  the 
mans  were  fond  of  imitating  his  flgnre:  and 
therefore  in  their  yonth  they  were  remarkable 
ftrthairteehtndof  hair,  - 
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Miheagtof  wfotectt  oreiglitcen;  he  is 
way*  represemed  as  a  lall  beardless  yuuu^  iiian, 
wilb  a  luuidsoiDe  shape,  holding  m  his  aand  u 
boVp  and  •ometimes  a  Ijrre;  his  hMd  b  gene- 
rally surrouaded  wiih  beams  ul'lighi.  He  was 
ihe  deny  who,  according  lo  the  uouoos  of  ihe 
aucicuLs,  indicted  plagues,  and  in  that  rnumenl 
iie  appeared  iHirruuiidcii  wuh  cijuiis  liis  wov- 
kbip  and  power  were  ontvenally  aelnowlcdi^ed: 
h-*  lia  I  leinples  and  siaiues  in  every  c^un.ry, 
pmiCiiLarly  ui  l^jfit  Greece,  and  Italy.  Uks 
aiaiutf,  wbich  lOtMid  apuQ  mount  Aetiani,  as  a 
111  irlc  lo  mariners  lo  avoid  the  dangerous  cox^ts, 
w.t>  j»ariicularly  tainoas,  and  li  appeared  a  great 
Ji;«.j.i<:e  ai!>ea.  Augustus,  bclore  ihe  bailee  ol' 
.ko^ijui,  addrciwed  hiauelf  to  it  tor  victory. 
Tiie  ^ritHn,  iIm  cock,  the  grasshopper,  the  wolV, 
'..ij  crow,  itic  swan,  the  hawk,  the  olive,  the 
Uurel,  tne  palin-irec,  &.C.,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
aavl  in  his  (lacriiiceii,  wolves,  hawlci,  bullocks, 
.iii-l  liunbs  were  iintnolaied  to  him.  As  ho 
j'ie-.ided  over  poetry  he  was  ol'teu  seen  on  mount 
t'arnassus  witu  the  nine  muses.  His  most  la- 
lu  mi  uracles  were  at  Del|>hi»  Delos,  Claras, 
T^nedos,  Cy  rrha,  and  PatMti.  Hh  most  splen- 
•tid  temple  was  at  Delphi,  whore  every  na- 
tion and  individual  made  considerable  pre:«ents 
when  ib«]r  coosahed  Ihe  orade.  AognsiaA, 
Hller  the  ba'tle  of  Actium,  bnill  him  a  temple 
Oil  mount  Palatine,  which  he  enricheil  with  a 
valuable  library.  He  hud  a  famottsColossus  in 
Rhodes,  wbich  was  one  or  the  seven  wonders  or 
the  world.  Apolla  has  been  taken  Tor  the  sun ; 
but  it  may  he  proved  by  ditferenl  passnLrcs  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  Apo|lo,tbe  Sun,  Phce- 
bus,  and  Hyperion,  were  all  diflerent  charaeters 
and  deities,  thou;jh  conroanded  together.  Ovid. 
Ma.  1,  fab.  9  and  10,  I.  4.  fab.  3,  Paiu. 
«,  c  7,  1.  5,  c.  7,  1.  7,  c.  -20,  1.  9,  c.  'M),  Scc.—Hu- 
gim.  fab.  9, 14, 50, 93,  140,  161,  iS02, 303,  &&— 
Stat.  1.  TM.  m.—TibuU.  2,  el.  i^PttU.  4e 
Amor. — Horn.  U.  4"  Hvmn.  in  ApoU. —  Virs^. 
.a*.  %  3,  dec  0. 4.  V.  'm.—»r«t.  1,  od.  10. 
—L^n.  DUL  Mtr.  4*  Vidc—Rnpirt  S,  el. 
'2S.-OUlima£h.  in  ApoU.—ApolUnL  1,  c.  3,  4 
mid  9, 1.  2,  c.  5, 1. 3,  c.  5, 10  and  12.—  Virg.  jEn. 
10,  V.  171.— —Also  a  temple  of  Apollo  npoo 
mount  Leneas,  which  appeared  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ai  sea,  and  served  as  a  guide  to  mariners, 
and  remitiiiiNi  them  lo  avoid  the  danjorous 
rucks  ihai  were  akmg  ibe  coast.  Virg.  Mn.  3, 
V.  975.  1^  tmtt&m,  Dofknt,  Am,  C»r»nu, 
<  lifmnxe.  Niobc,  RyaciiUkm$f  MhnflH,  4«. 
Apomvios.  Vid.  JupH»r. 
Apoeraorau,  a  samame  of  Venus  ia  BoMlift, 
who  was  distinguished  under  these  MMMS, 
Venus,  Urania,  Vulgaria,  and  Aposirophia. 
The  former  was  the  patroness  of  a  pure  and 
•hasia  love ;  the  seooiid  of  canal  and  sensaal 
dfsiras:  andaielastiaeitadiBMi  toillieit  and 
nnnatural  gratifications,  to  incests  and  rapes. 
Venus  Apostrophia  was  invoked  by  the  The- 
bans,  that  they  might  be  saved  Imn  such  un- 
lawful desires.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Verti- 
cordia  of  the  Romans.  Paiu.9,  c  16. —  Vol. 
Jtfvr.  8,  c.  16. 

Afttian^  a  aanefivea  to  these  fiTe  deities, 
VanpH^  FrilM,  Yeili,  Oooeord,  and  Peace,  be- 
taose  a  temp4e  was  erected  to  them  near  the 
Afipian  roads.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
oowrtesans  at  Rome  who  lived  near  the 
«r  V«MW  by  the 


the  forem  of  J.  Cossr.  OUd.  dk  AH.  Mm.  % 

V.  \b'l. 

AoUARius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zctdtac, 
risiog  ia  January,  and  .setting  in  February. 
Some  suppose  that  Ganymede  wasohao^ediMO 
this  sign.    Virg.  G.  3,  v.  304, 

Arabs,  and  Arabus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Babylune,  who  liru  invented  OMdicme,  and 
tau^'ht  It  in  Arabia,  whieb  is  called  aAer  his 
n.nne.    Plin.  7,  c.  56. 

Aracunk,  a  woman  of  Colophon,  daughter 
to  Idmon,  a  dier.  She  challenged  Mtnevra  lo 
a  trial  of  skill  with  the  needle,  and  repre.'senled 
on  her  work  the  amours  of  Jupiier  wuh  Euro- 
pa,  Antiope,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  Alcmene, 
<5ic.;  but  ihoogh  her  piece  was  perfect  and  OMs- 
terly,  she  was  defeated  by  Minerva,  and  h$mt- 
ed  herself  in  despair,  and  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  lab.  1,  dtc. 

Aacfearos,  son  of  Jupiter,  was  gnuidlalher  to 
Ulysses.    Ovid.  Met.  13,  v.  144. 

Arcuakdkr,  father-in-law  to  Danaus.  Ue- 
rmitf/.  9,  c.  9a 

AacHE,  one  of  the  mosea,  aeoordiAg  to  Cictio. 

Arcbruios,  aV»  of  Ellectryon  and  Aaasa 
Apollod.  2.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Archkmorus,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycoifos, 
king  of  Nemae,  in  Thrace,  by  Earydice.  Ac- 
cordin"  to  Statins,  the  Nemiean  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Archcmorus.  Vid,  Ujfjh 
sifntle. 

ARCHevTObiMM.    Vid,  Part  IL 

Archia,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  to  laih 

chus.     Hi/^in^  fnb.  113. 

AacuiTis,  a  name  of  Venus,  worshipped  on 
monnt  LflMttOB. 

Ardai^s,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  gave 
ii  to  the  muses,  who  on  that  account  have  been 
called  ArdalidesAad  ArdaHttides.  /'mu.2,c3L 

Arduini:,  the  goddess  of  homing  aipong  the 
Grauls;  represented  with  thesanaattribomaa 
the  Diana  of  the  Romans. 

Areta,  a  daughter  of  RhoRnor,  descended 
from  Neptune,  who  married  her  uncle  Alei- 
nous,  by  whom  she  bad  Nausicaa.  Uamcr.  Od. 
7and8.— .4pelfsd.t 

ArctbOsa,  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As 
she  returned  one  day  from  hunting,  she  sat 
near  the  Alpheus.  and  bathed  in  the  stream. 
The  god  of  the  rtver  was  miawwii  of  her. 
and  he  pursued  her  over  the  mountains  and  all 
the  country,  when  Arethnsa  implored  EHana, 
arliodianged  her  into  a  foflMiilL  llie  Alpheas 
immediately  mingled  his  streams  withhers,and 
Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  ander  the  ear^ 
and  under  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arrthu- 
sa  disappeared,  and  rose  in  tha  island  of 
gia,  near  Synieme,  in  Sicily.  The  livae  A> 
pheus  followed  her  also  under  the  fea,  and  rose 
also  in  Ortygia ;  so  that,  as  mythologists  relal^ 
whatever  is  thro«tt  Mo  the  Alpheus,  m  EU^ 
rises  a£;ain,  after  aocae  time,  in  the  fountain 
Areihusa,  near  Syracuse.  Ovid.  Met.  5,  Ikb. 
10.— ilMea.  7.— P«M.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Ano4f6«A,  a  biinteBSi  of  Cios  inBitlgrais, 
whom  lUiesQs  named  befeve  fea  wHi  4Hi9 
Trojan  war.  When  she  beard  of  his  deslk^li 
died  in  deqiair. — Pwrtkm.  ErttU,  c  3& 

AaoTA.  fULPmlL 
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■other  of  Thamyris^  Pbilamiuuo,  the  sun  o( 
Apollo.   Pbju.  4,c.a^ 

Af<uipitoNTKs,  a  surnnme  piven  Jo  Mfr  ;iiry, 
Secausc  he  killed  the  humlicil-t} cd  Ar^tn  by 
u:der  ul'  Japiter. 

AnniVA.  asamame  of  Jano,  worshipped  at 
Ar^ox.  She  hid  also  a  temple  at  Sp<irtu,  cun- 
>cct;iied  to  her  by  Eurydice,  the  daughter  ol 
Lrice  l.piuon.  Paus.  4,  c.  13.-  -  Virg.  v. 
M*. 

Ajic.i,  the  name  of  the  '^hip  which  carritnl 
Jasucj  and  his  51  cuiiip;inion>  to  Colchis,  wlieii 
iuey  rrsolveti  to  recover  [\\r  -olden  fleece.  The 
iieriratioo  of  the  wont  Argo  ha^  been  often  dis- 
}«H!«I.  Some  derive  il  from  Argos,  the  pennon 
who  first  proposed  the  expedition,  and  who  built 
the  ship.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  built  at 
Argot,  whence  its  name.  Cicero,  Tusc.  1,  r. 
■•  'J!*,  mils  it  Argo, because  it  carried  Grc(:iaii>. 
<  >iniM.»tj|y  called  Argives.  Diixl.  I,  derives  tin* 
*jrd  Iroin  <i<-y>(.  which  signifies  swift.  VioU:- 
tiir  tars,  but  falsely,  that  Hercules  built  the 
up,  and  calW  II  Argo,  after  a  son  of  Jason. 
v/Uo  h.irc  th''  sairif  nninc.  The  ^hip  A  ri;  ■  li  id 
M  oars.  Accordmg  to  many  authors,  she  had 
fi  beam  on  her  prow,  eal  In  the  forest  ofDodona 
1".'  Minerva,  which  had  the  power  of  giving 
.  rsu  li"<  to  the  Argonant";.  This  ship  was  the 
first  that  everniled  on  the  sea,  as  some  repiri. 
After  the  expedition  was  finished,  Jason  onlor- 
ed  herio  be  drawn  aground  at  the  Isthmus  of 
'"•iriii'h,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  g<xl  i.f  the 
sea.  The  poets  have  made  her  a  constellation 
in  heaven.  Hvsrtn.  fab.  14,  A.  P.  9,  c.  37.— 
CatuU.  de  Nvjk.  Pet.  <f  Tkrt.—  rol  Flnrc.  I, 
V.  93.  SiC.—PKadr.  4,  fab.  Q.— Seneca  in  Medea. 
—Apolhn.  Ar^on.—Apollod.-'Gc.  4*  Nat.  D. 
—Plin.  7,c.  56.—Manil.  1. 

Aroonautje,  a  name  given  to  those  ancii-nt 
heroes  who  went  wiih  Jason  on  board  the  ship 
Argo  to  (.''olchis,  about  89  years  before  the  tak- 
ing  of  Trof,  or  IttSB.  C.  The  csnseR  of  this 
eipedition  arose  from  the  following  circutn- 
lanee: — Athamas  king  of  Thebes,  had  mar- 
ried Ibo,  thedaaghter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  di- 
vorrrd  to  marr\'  Nephele,  by  whom  he  had  iwo 
children,  Phryxiis  and  Helle.  As  Nephele 
was  subject  to  certain  fits  of  madness,  A'hanias 
repudiated  her,  and  took  a  second  time  loo,  by 
whom  he  had  soon  after  two  sons,  Learenns 
and  Mflirerta.  As  the  rJi-ldr^n  of  Nephele 
were  to  succeed  to  their  father  by  right  of  birth, 
Ino  conceived  an'immortal  hatred  against  them, 
and  she  causal  the  city  of  Thebes  to  be  visited 
by  a  pestilence,  by  poisoning  all  the  grain  which 
had  been  sown  in  the  earth.  Upon  this  the 
oracle  was  ooasaltedj  and  as  it  bad  been  cor- 
mpted  by  means  of  mo,  the  answer  was  that 
Nenhele's  children  should  be  immolated  to  the 
gods.  Phryxus  was  apprized  of  this,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  with  his  sister  Helle, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  jEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
one  of  his  near  relations.  In  the  voyage  Helle 
died,  and  Phryrus  arrived  safe  at  Colchis,  and 
traa  received  with  kindness  bv  the  king.  The 
poets  have  embellished  the  flight  of  Phryxns, 
rv  supposing  that  he  and  Helle  fled  through 
the  air  on  a  ram  whieh  had  a  golden  fleece  and 
«lBgs,  and  was  endowed  with  tha  fhevlties  of 
«peerh.  As  they  were  going  to  be  sacrificed, 
«ie  ram  took  them  on  his  back,  and  ins»»ntly 
oisappeared  in  the  ■Ir.  Os  Ikdr  wajr  Relle 

Pwia-^R 


was  giddy,  and  fell  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
which  from  her  was  called  the  HellespooL 
When  Phryxus  came  lu  Colehi^i,  he  sacrificed 
liie  ram  to  Jupiter,  or,  according  lo  others,  u. 
.Mar^,  to  whom  he  also  dedicated  tiie  ;;oi(ieii 
tlcece.  He  soon  after  married  Chaldo^itf,  im 
daugl^rofiBeies;  hot  his ftlher>ki-law envied 
him  the  possession  of  the  §,oIden  fleece,  and 
therefore  to  obtain  it  be  murdered  hiin.  Some 
time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  soa  «f 
^Eson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown 
winch  he  usurjKid,  (  Vni.  PcUas,  Jason,  ^i'stm.J 
Pelias  said  that  he  would  restore  it  lo  him,  pro- 
vided he  avenged  the  death  of  their  commoQ 
relation  Phryxtts,  whom  JBetes  had  basely  mnrw 
dered  in  Colchis.  Jasun,  w  ho  was  in  the  vigonr 
iif  youth,  and  of  an  ambitious  soul,  cheerfuUy 
undertook  the  expedition,  and  embarked  willi 
all  the  young  princes  of  Greece  in  the  ship  Argo. 
They  stopped  at  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  raised  a  new  race 
of  men  from  the  Lsmnian  women  who  hod 
murdered  their  hmAwnds.  Vid.  Hvpsiyyle. 
.■\ner  they  bad  left  Lemnos,  they  visited  Samo- 
ihrace,  where  they  oflfered  sacrinces  to  the  gods, 
and  thence  passed  to  Troas  and  to  CyztcQM. 
Here  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from 
Cvzicus,  the  king  of  the  country.  The  night 
after  their  departure,  they  were  driven  back  by 
a  .storm  again  on  the  coast  of  Cyxicom,  and  the 
inhabitants,  supposing  them  to  be  their  enemies, 
the  Pelasgi,  furiously  attacked  them.  In  ibis 
nocturnal  engagement  the  slaughter  was  great, 
and  Cyzieos  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jan 


who,  to  expiate  the  mnrdcr  he  bad  ignorantly 
committed,  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  iBOthar  of 
the  god.s,  lo  whom  he  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Dyndymus.  From  Cyzicum  they  visited  Be- 
brycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pol- 
lux accepted  the  challenge  of  Amycnsi  king  of 
the  eonntry,  ia  the  eonnat  of  m»  eeslat,  and 
slew  him.  Thev  were  driven  from  Bebrycia 
hv  a  storm,  to  dalmvdessa,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus,  king  of 
tlu-  I'lace,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
riiiiK'us  directed  their  course  through  the  Cya- 
nean  rock  or  the  Symplegades,  (  Vid.  Cyanea,) 
and  they  safely  entered  the  Eiuiae  sea.  They 
visited  tne  eonntry  of  fhe  Ifartaodiniana,  whert 
Lycus  reigned,  and  last  two  of  iheir  compan- 
ion.s,  Idmon,  and  Typhis  their  pilot.  After 
they  had  left  this  coast,  they  were  driven  upon 
the  island  of  Arecia,  where  they  found  the 
children  of  Phryxus,  whom  .£etes,  their  grand- 
father, had  sent  to  Greece  to  lake  possession  of 
their  father's  kingdom.  From  this  island  thev 
at  last  arrived  safe  at  JEa,  the  capital  of  the  Cot 
chis.  Ja.son  explained  the  cause  of  his  voyage 
to  .fetes;  but  the  conditions  oo  which  he' was 
to  recover  the  golden  fleece  were  so  hard,  tint 
the  Argonauts  mnst  have  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, had  not  Meda,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  la  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a 
conference  with  Jasoo,  and  after  mainal  oatha 
of  fidelity  in  the  temple  of  Hecate,  Medea 

Kledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from 
er  father'a  hard  coDdilioosi  if  Jason  married 
her,  ud  carried  bar  with  hn  to  Ofeeea.  Bt 
was  to  fame  Iwo  bulls,  which  had  brazen  feet 
and  horns,  and  which  vomited  clouds  of  Am 
a&dmobeittidloUethem  toAflom^aMidaflf 
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adamanl^  .one,  and  tn  plough  a  field  uftiroaeFei 
ut'  grcunti  never  b«lore  culiivated.  After  this 
Jie  WM  til  WW  in  the  plain  the  teeth  ofa  dragon, 
trook  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to  rise  up, 
fend  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his  hands.  Thu 
done,  be  wa.s  to  kill  an  ever-watchful  drafon, 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  fnlden  ieeee  w«s  stBpended.  Alt  these  tak- 
boars  were  to  be  perlorraed  m  one  day ;  and 
Medea's  a^isi^tance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs, 
nagie,  and  poiitMiit,  was  uDparalleled,  easily 
extricated  Jn-on  from  all  danger,  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  terror  ot  his  companions,  and  of 
JEeies,  and  the  people  of  Qolcbis,  who  had  as- 
aeinU«i  to  be  nieciators  of  this  wonderful  ac- 
tion. He  tamed  the  bulls  with  ease,  ploughed 
the  field,  sowed  the  dragon's  tecih.  and  wtwMi 
the  armed  menaprang  from  the  earth,  he  threw 
a  stooe  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Ibejr  imme- 
diately turned  their  weapons  one  hj^ainst  the 
other,  till  ihey  all  perished.  After  this  he  went 
to  the  dragiin,  and  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs,  and  a  (Iraiight  which  Medea  had  given 
him,  ho  lulled  the  inun,stcr  to  hleep,  and  obtain- 
ed the  tjolden  fleece,  and  immediately  set  sail 
with  Medea.  lie  was  soon  pursaed  by  Absyr- 
los,  the  king's  son,  who  came  opto  them,  «id 
wa.s  seized  and  murdered  by  Jason  and  Medea. 
The  mangled  limbs  of  Absyrtus  were  strewed 
in  the  way  through  which  .£eies  was  to  pa^s, 
that  his  farther  pursuit  might  be  stopped.  Afler 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  they  entered  the  Palus 
MiR«>iisj  and  by  pursuing  their  course  towards 
Ihe  left,  according  to  !}ie  niolish  account  of  poets 
irtio  were  ignorant  <  t  -i  o;;raphy  they  came  to 
the  island  Peucesres,  and  to  that  of  Circe.  Here 
Circe  informed  Ja.^n  that  the  cause  of  all  his 
calamities  arose  from  the  murder  of  Absyrtus, 
of  which  .she  refused  to  expiate  him.  Snon  af- 
ter, they  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  {Mtssed  the  straits  of 
Charvbdis  and  Scylla,  where  they  must  have 
perished,  had  not  Tethys,  the  mistress  of  Pe- 
leus,  one  of  the  Arponauis,  delivered  them. 
They  were  preserved  from  the  Sirens  by  the 
eloaaeneeofOrpheas,  and  arrirad  in  the  island 
of  the  Phreacians,  where  they  met  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  had  continued  their  pursuit  bv  a 
different  course.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
Medea  should  be  restored,  if  .she  had  not  been 
actually  married  to  Jason;  but  the  wife  of  Al- 
cinous,  thekiiiL,'  if  the  country,  bein;»  appointed 
nmpire  between  the  Colchians  and  Argonauts, 
had  the  marriage  priTatelr  oonsmnmated  by 
night  and  declared  that  the  cbims  of  iEetes 
to  Medea  were  now  void.  From  Phsacia 
the  Argonanis  came  to  the  bay  of  Ambracia, 
whence  fhev  were  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and,  after  many  diaastent,  at  la.«tt 
came  in  sight  of  the  promontory  of  Melea,  in 
Ihe  Peloponnesus,  where  Jason  was  purified  of 
(he  mnnler  of  Absyrtas,  and  soon  after  arrived 
safe  in  Thessaly.  Apollonins  Rhoditi";  gives 
aaotber  account  equaliv  improbable.  He  scars 
riwt  they  sailed  from  the  Enzine  up  one  of  the 
months  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  par- 
•ned  them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the 
riTer.  After  they  had  continued  their  voyage 
Ibr  some  leagues,  the  watersdecreased,  and  they 
were  rt)1iged  to  carry  the  ship  Argo  across  the 
country'  to  the  Adriatic,  upwards  of  150  miles. 
0exe  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who  bad  pur* 


sued  the  same  measures,  and  conveyed  kii 
ships  in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus 
was  imraediaiciy  [lut  m  death;  and  soon  after 
the  beam  of  Du<Joiia  (  Vtd.  Argo)  gave  an  ora- 
cle, that  Jason  .should  never  return  home  if  he 
was  not  previoutily  purified  of  the  murder.  Upon 
this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of  JEa,  where 
Ciree,  who  was  the  sister  of  JEetes,  expiated 
him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  mamtains,  that  they  re* 
turned  to  ColchLs  a  second  time,  and  visited 
many  places  of  A.sia.  This  famous  expedition 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ages  c  f  the 
world;  it  has  employed  the  pen  of  many  writers, 
and  among  the  bi.sturtans,  Diodorus  StculuS| 
Strabo,  ATOllodorus,  and  Justin;  and  amocg 
the  poets,  Onomacriius,  inMrc  t;encrally  called 
Orpneus,  ApoUonios  Rhudius,  Pimlar,  and 
yalerios  Flaeeus,  haire  extensively  given  an 
account  of  its  most  remarkable  particulars. 
The  number  of  the  Argonauts  is  uul  exactly 
known.  ApolhMlorus  and  Diodorus  sav  thai 
they  were  54.  Tzetzes  admits  the  number  of 
50,  but  Apollodorus  mentions  only  45.  The 
following  fist  is  drawn  tYum  the  various  authors 
who  iiave  made  meniioo  of  the  Argonauiic  ex- 
pedition. Jasoo,aonofiEaon,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  chief.  His  companions  were  Acastus, 
son  of  Pehas,  Actor,  son  of  Hippasus,  Adrae- 
tns,  son  of  Pheres,  JBseulapim,  son  of  Apollo, 
iEtrilides,  .son  of  Mercurj*  and  Eupoleme,  .Al- 
menus,  son  of  Mars,  Araphiaraus,  .Mm  of 
CEcleus,  Amphidamus,  son  of  Aleas,  Amphion, 
son  of  Uirpetnsitts,  Ancens,  a  son  of  Lycurgu5, 
and  anotner  of  the  same  name,  Areus,  A  rgu$, 
the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo,  Argu.s,  son  of 
Phryxu.s,  Armenus,  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars, 
Asterion,  sen  of  Comeies,  Asterius,  son  uf  Ne- 
leus,  Augoas,  son  of  Sol,  Atalanla,  daughter  of 
Schcrneus.  disgui.sed  in  a  man's  dress,  Auioiy- 
cus,  s<in  of  Mercury,  Asoros,  Bupbagus,  ButcK, 
son  of  Teleon,  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  Canihos, 
son  of  Abas,  Castor,  son  of  Jupiter,  Cenetis,sou 
of  Elaliis,  Ceplieiis,  son  of  AIciis,  Ci'is.  Cly- 
lius,  and  Iphiius,  sua.<(  of  Eurythus,  Coronas, 
Deucalion,  son  of  Minoa,  Eehion,  Jon  of  Bier* 
cnry  and  Antianira.  Erg)'nus,  son  of  NepliuH^ 
Euphemus,  son  of  Nepiune  and  Macionasn, 
Eribotes,  Bnrjmlm^  son  of  CLsteus,  Eurydamas 
and  Eurythion,  sons. of  Iras,  Eurytos,  son  c4 
Mercury,  Glaucus,  Hercules,  son  of  Jnpiter, 
Idas,  son  of  Aphareus,  Talroenus,  son  of  Mars, 
Tdman,  son  ot  Abas,  lolau-s  son  of  Iphidi^ 
Iphiclus,  900  of  TbeMitn,  IphiehM,  am  of  Phi- 
Incus,  Iphis,  son  of  Alector,  Lynecus,  son  of 
Aphareus,  Iritus,  son  of  Naubolus,  Laertes,  son 
of  Areesios,  Laocoon,  Leodatua,  aoo  of  Bias, 
Leitus,  son  of  Alector,  Meleager,  son  of  CEne- 
us,  MentEtiu.*,  son  of  Actor,  Mopsus,  son  of 
Amphycus,  Nauplius,  son  of  Neptune,  Neleat, 
the  brother  of  Peleu.4,  Nestor,  son  of  NtUMtjt 
Oilena,  the  fiifher  of  Ajax,  Orphea«,  son  of 
CEager,  Palemon,  son  of  .Ctolius,  Peleus  and 
TelanK>n,sons  of  .£acus,  Periclimenes,  son  of 
NelcOR,  Peneleus.  son  of  Hipalnnis,  Philoc  e- 
tes,  son  of  P(Ean.  Phlias,  Pollux,  son  of  Jupiter, 
Polyphemas,  son  of  Elates,  Pceas,  .son  of  Thaa- 
macus,  Phanns,  son  of  Bacchus,  Pbalerus,  suo 
of  Alcon,  Phocas  and  Priasns,  sons  of  CeaMK 
one  of  the  Lapithae,  Talaus,  Tiphus,  aoo  ec 
Aeinus,  Staphilus.  sun  of  Bacchus,  two  of  the 
name  of  J^phaiQ^  Theseus,  ana  of  ffigani^  fp^th 
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bis  flritDd  Piritbuus.  Amomf  ibese  JBaentak 

pias  was  phy^^cla^l,  and  Typhis  was  pilot. 

Arcoh,  L  a  suu  ul  Are&lor,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Aresloridet.  Hr  married  Ismene,  the 
daughter  of  the  Asopm.  As  he  bad  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
lime,  Juno  set  him  to  waich  lu,  whuni  Jupiier 
had  cbauged  into  a  betkr  ^  but  Mercury,  bjf 
order  of  Japiier,  slew  him  by  \ol\mg  tH  his 
eyes  asleep  with  the  sound  o!  his  lyre.  Junci 
pui  the  eyes  of  Argils  on  ihe  tail  ul  Uit  peacocK, 
a  bird  sacred  to  herdivitniv.  MoscAus.  Idyl. — 
Ovid.  Met.  I,  fab.  12autl  13.— fmperr  \,  v  'jS5, 

6lv.  el.  'S.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  U,  I.  2,  c.  1.  il.  A 

«oQ  of  Danaus,  who  built  the  .ship  Argo.  Jd. 

14.  IIL  A  sou  of  Jupiier  andNiobe,  the  first 

child  which  ihn  ftitber  ot  the  gods  bad  bv  a 
mortal.    lie  built  Argos,  and  married  Evaone, 

the  Uaughier  of  Strymoa.   Jd.  145.  IV.  A 

dog  of  Ulysses,  who  knew  his  master  after  an 
absence  ol  20  years.    Uonur.  Od.  17,  v.  300. 

Aroynmis  a  name  of  Venus,  which  .she  re- 
ceived from  Argynnus,  a  faTourite  youth  of 
Agamemnon,  who  was  drowned  in  thie  Cephi- 
sus.    pTopert.  3,  el.  v.  52. 

ARofRA.    Vtd  Sdimnus. 

Ahiaomx.  daughter  of  Minos  2d,  king  of 
Crete,  by  Pasiphac,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
who  was  sluu  up  in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devour- 
ed by  the  Minotaur,  and  ^ave  him  a  clew  of 
thread,  by  which  he  extricated  himself  from 
t.he  ilifhoult  windings  of  his  confinement.  Af- 
!  >r  he  had  conquered  the  Minotaur,  he  carried 
l..*r  awayaccordiiLL'  tu  Uie  promise  he  had  made, 
and  married  her ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
i«>land  of  Naxos  be  forsook  her,  tbooghshewas 
^»Il  (*n^fy  prcpnani,  and  repaid  his  love  wiih  ihr 
most  endearing  tenderness.  Ariatlne,  upon 
being  abandoned  by  Theseus,  hung  herself, 
r  rnrdin?  to  some ;  but  Plutarch  says  that  she 
lived  many  years  after.  According  to  some 
writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Theseus  had 
forsaken  her,  and  gave  her  a  crown  of  seven 
stars,  which,  after  W  death,  was  made  a  con- 
i»frllniii)n.  The  Arrives  showi  il  Ariadne's 
tomb,  and  wht*  one  of  ibeir  temples  was  re- 
iiaired,  her  ashe&  were  found  in  an  earthen  urn. 
Homer,  Od.  11,  v.  390,  say;,  that  Diana  de- 
tained Ariadne  ai  Naxos.  Plul.  in  Tkes. — 
Ovid.  MIet.  8,  fab.  2.  Herffid.  10.  Re  Art.  Am. 
9,  rast.  3,  V.  AeQ.^Calull.  d€  Nupt.  Pel.  <f. 
T%^t.  ep.  Bl.—Hygin.  fab.  14,  43,  270.— ilpo/- 
yd.  3.  c.  1. 

AaiciA,  an  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  J&ge- 
OR,  whom  HIppolyttts  married  after  be  bad 
been  raised  from  ihe  dend  by  ^scnlapim. 
Ovid.  M'  t.  15,  V.  514.—  Virg.  .En.  1,  v.  762,  Ac. 

Ar'os'  I,  '1  famous  lyric  poef  and  musician, 
son  nf  Cyclos,  f>f  Methymna,  in  the  inland  of 
L«sbt>s.  He  went  into  Italy  with  Pcriander, 
tj'mni  of  Corinth,  where  he  obtained  immense 
riches  by  his  profession.  Some  time  after  be 
vlshed  to  revisit  hbt  native  ooontrr ;  and  the  sail* 
ors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  resolved 
to  murder  biro,to  obtain  the  riches  which  he  was 
earrvin?  to  Lesbos.  Arion.  seeinsr  them  inflex- 
ible In  their  resnlntions,  be^ed  that  he  miRht 
be  i^rmiiled  to  plav  some  melodioug  time  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  bad  finished  ii,  he  threw  him<:clf 
into  thi*  sea.  A  nnmber  of  dolphins  bad  been 
^actrd  round  tbe  ship  by  tie  svecliieM  of  bia 
ite»jei  MMtitlaaBidilir      of  Uma  euiied 


him  safe  on  hia  badr  lo  Tmams,  whence  be 

hastened  to  the  court  of  Pcriander,  \vho  ordered 
all  the  sailors  to  be  cmcilied  at  thtir  rcium. 
Hygiu.  lab.  VJ-i.—l/erodat.  1,  c.  23  and  34.— 
.tJtan.  djt  AaL  An.  13,  c  4b.—Jlal.  11.  Prtfirt, 

a,  el.  26,  V.  ir^PhU.  in  Symp.  11.  A  horse, 

sprung  from  Ceres  and  Nepuine,  which  ha  I  ih-' 
jxiwer  ot  »pcccb,  the  Icei  on  the  right  side  like 
those  of  a  man,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  nod  v  like  t 
li  r  rsr.  Arion  was  brought  tip  by  the  Kercides, 
who  often  harnessed  him  to  his  lather's  chariot, 
which  he  drew  over  the  sea  with  uncommon 
swiflness.  Neptune  gave  him  to  Copreus,  who 
pre^icfitcd  him  to  liercules.  Adrastus  king  ul 
Argos,  received  him  as  a  present  from  Hercules, 
and  With  this  wondeifnl  animal  be  won  tbepiise 
at  theNenneon  games.  Pans.  9,  c  S6.— Fre- 
p€r!  2,  d  :M.  V  r  -  .1;         3,  c.  6. 

AnisTjb:L{>,  80U  ot  Apollo  and  the  nympb 
Cyrene,  wa.s  born  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  and  fed  upon  neo* 
tar  and  ambrosia.  His  Tondness  for  hunting 
procured  him  tbe  surname  of  Norans  and  Agre- 
ns.  After  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  Aristapus  came  to  settle  in 
Greece,  wht  re  he  marnt  d  Auionoe,  the  daugh- 
ter ctf  Cadmus,  bv  whom  he  had  a  son  called 
Adcon.  He  fell  in  love  with  Eurydice,  tbe 
wife  of  Orpheus,  and  pursued  her  in  the  fields. 
She  wa.«^  stung  by  a  serpent  that  lay  in  the  grass, 
and  died,  for  which  the  goda  destroyed  au  the 
bees  of  Ari. siccus.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
appeasing  the  manes  of  Eurydice  by  the  in- 
struction of  Proteus,  and  his  bees  were  restored 
to  him.  Some  authors  say,  that  Aristaens  had 
tbe  care  of  Bacehoa  wbtn  young,  and  that  be 
was  initiated  in  tlm  mysteries  of  this  god. 
Arista:us  went  to  live  on  mount  Ha  cuus,  where 
he  died.  He  was,  after  death,  worshipped  as 
a  demi-gnd.  AristaRus  is  said  to  have  kamed 
from  the  nymphs  the  cultivaiion  of  olives,  and 
the  management  of  bees,  &c.  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Virg.  G, 
4,  v.  317.— DtW.  4.-Jktifin.  IS,  c  T— Oi^ 
Fail.  1,  V.  363.— Cic.  de  mt.  D.  3,  c.  \8.—Paus. 
10,  c.  n—Mfyfin.  fab.  161,  181,  247.— Ajwtf«<. 
3,  c.  4.—ikr0dot.  4,  c.  4,  &c.— P<rfy<m.  I,  e.  9L 

Ahtemisia.    Vid.  Part  IT 

Arderis,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Lsis 
and  Osiris.  According  to  some  accounts,  Osiris 
and  Isis  were  married  together  in  their  mother's 
womb,  and  Isis  wa.s  pregnant  of  Ameris  before 
she  was  buni 

Aruntr's,  I.  a  Roman  who  ridiculed  the  ritea 
of  Bacchus,  for  which  tbe  god  inebrialed  liia 
to  such  a  degree  that  be  offered  violence  to  hit 

daughter  MedalUna.   Piui.  in  Parall.  IL 

A  man  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Punic  wars 
in  tbe  style  of  Sallust,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Tacit.  Ann.  I. — Senee.  ep.  14.  HI.  Another 

Latin  writer.    Senec.  de  Benef.^  -IV.  Pa» 

terculus.  Vid.  PhalarU.  PkU.  in  Parail."-^ 
filella,  a  poet  descended  of  acounlarteilf 
in  the  a^ie  of  Domiiian. 

AaCALiipittrs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars  and  Astyochl^ 
who  was  amon?  the  Ar^ants,«nd  went  to  tb* 
Trojnn  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomeniana, 
with  his  brother  lalraenus.  He  was  killed  by 
Dciphohu.s.   Homer.  Jl.  2,  v.  13,  1.  9,  v.  82,  1 

13,  \%  518  IL  A  ami  of  Acheron  by  Gorsym 

or  Orphne.  When  Cerct  Imd  obinaicd  mm 
Jtqdler  btr  da%hte  r*s  freedom  and  iHnni  warn 
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Mtth,|»NiTifleddie  had  Mten  nothings  in  the 

kineil'im  ot  Pluto,  Ascalapliiis  discovt-red  that 
she  had  eaten  some  pomegranates  Irom  a  irec  ; 
upon  which  Pro^rpine  was  so  displeajied  with 
A*icalaphus,  that  she  sprinkled  water  on  his 
head,  and  immediately  turned  him  into  an  owl. 
ApMod.  I,  c.  5, 1.  -2,  c.  b.—Ooid.  Am.^fyb,B. 

A»CANiu8.    yid.  Part  II. 

Anos,  a  son  of  Dymas  Jmrber  of  Heealn. 
He  av>i>iod  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
killed  by  IdomcneuK.  Bomr.  11.  2,  v.  342,  I. 
18;  T.  9ft,  I.  IS,  V.  384. 

Asrtpcs,  a  s<.)n  of  Neptune,  who  pnve  his 
name  to  a  river  of  Pelo})onncsiis.  Tlir.r  nf  lus 
danghters  are  particularly  celcbrarf"!,  ,Ej:ina, 
telamies  and  Lsmene.  ApeUod.  I,  c.  9, 1.  ^,  c. 
Po«*.  '2,  c.  12, 

As:  I  riiiiN.  a  son  nf  'XcpUinc  hy  the  nymph 
Miiiea.  He  gave  bis  name  to  a  ct(y  of  Boeoita, 
whow  iolwDiianCii  vmr  to  the  Trojan  war. 

Hnmer.  II.  2,  v  18  — Pa«5.  9,  c.  98. 

AssARACUs.    Kuf.  Part  II. 

AarABTB,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the 
vime  a*-  the  Venns  of  the  Qreekv,  the  (iantrhter 
of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  the  seven  Titanides. 
She  hnd  a  fam  ous  femple  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria, 
which  was  served  by  900  priests,  who  werie  al- 
ways employed  in  offi»riiif  MicrHice<t.  She  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  a  star  which  hnd  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  brilliancy 
of  which  gave  H^ht  to  her  temple.  Astarle  has 
bt-en  identified  with  oth^r  goddesses.  In  the  sa- 
cred writh|7s  she  is  called  Ashioreth,  the  god- 
dess (if  the  sidonians,  to  which  people,  with  the 
other  Phoenician^  .she  was  an  onsinal  deity. 
Beinsr  also  the  wife  of  Adonis  she  is  considered 
to  hf  the  same  as  Isi«c,  the  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
Otiri:;,  because  Adonis  and  Osiris  are  the 'same. 
She  was  wmahipped  with  pecaliar  veneration 
and  with  the  crcalf";t  pomp  at  Ascalon.  Lucian. 
de  Pea  Syria. — Cic.  de  Nal.  D. — Judges  xi.  5 
and  33. 

AsTF.RiA,  I.  a  daajThtcr  of  Ceti«!,  one  of  the 
Titans,  by  Phoebe,  daughter  of  CcpIus  and  Ter- 
ra. She  married  Pcrses,  son  of  Crins,  by  whom 
she  had  the  celebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed 
ibra  long  time  the  (hToar  of  Japiter.  nnder  the 
form  of  an  carle  ;  hut  fallintr  under  his  displea- 
sure, she  was  chan);ed  into  a  quail,  called  Ortvx 
by  the  Greekn;  lirhence  the  name  or  OrHffia, 
piven  to  that  i*:1and  in  the  Archipelago  where 
she  retired.    Orui.  Met.  6,  fab.  A.—Thtsiiu  fab. 

i».—ApoHod.  1,  c.  2,  &c.  IT.  One  of  the 

daughters  of  Atlas,  mother  of  (EnomaoSp  king 
•f  Pita,    trmnn.  fab.  250. 

AsrrHtnv,  and  AsrfeRHTs,  I.  a  rivfr  s^od,  fa- 
ther of  Eubcr^,  Pros^mna,  and  Acnea,  who 
mnrdered  the  goMess  JVmo.  Pmm.  2,  c.  17. 
— ^n.  A  son  of  Minos  2d,  kin?  of  Crete,  bv 
Pasiphae.  He  was  killed  by  ThesetLs,  though 
Ik  wa«  ihomht  the  aliongest  of  his  age.  Apol- 
lodnni^  nipposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  fa- 
mous Mfnotaur.  According  to  some,  Asterion 
wa.s  ran  of  Teutamns,  one  of  deweBdaais 
of  Aolns;  and  they  sar  that  he  was  suniamed 
Jtopiter,  becaose  he  had  <*arried  away  Boropa, 
1^  whom  he  had  Minos  the  Isl.  iHai,  C— 
Jkfottod.  Z.—Pans.  2,  c.  31. 

AarcaAn,  and  Amaort*,  T.  one  tK  the  Pld- 
•des,  who  wer*  beloved  by  the  ^s  and  most 
flUinArions  heroes,  and  made  constellations  after 
41.  9l  -daughter  df  Maa,  kin^  of 


Tolehos,  who  assisted  her  sislert  to  Vifl  her  i» 

tiror,  whom  Medea  pKiniiNcd  to  restore  to  life. 
Her  grave  was  seen  lu  Arcadia  in  ihe  luue  of 
Pataanias,  8,  c.  II. 

Asreaopstra,  a  king  of  Paeonia,  st^n  of  Pe- 
legon.  He  assisted  Priam  lo  the  Trojau  war, 
and  was  kilied,  after  a  brave  rcsisuuice,  by 
Achilles.   Homer.  II.  17,  Sm. 

AsTBSA,  a  daughter  of  Aureus,  king  of  Ar- 
cad;;i,  or,  according  to  others,  ofTilan,  Satum^s 
brother,  by  Aurora.  Some  make  her  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  ot  hers  consider  her 
the  same  as  Rhea.  wilV  o(  S:!;nrt..  She  w»* 
'•ailed  Justice,  ot  which  virtue  s.lie  wxs  the  giid- 
dess.  She  lived  upon  the  eaith,  as  the  pods 
mention,  during  Ihe  golden  age,  w  hich  is  often 
called  the  age  of  Astrea;  but  the  wickednesv 
and  impiety  of  mankind  drove  hci  to  i.eaven  la 
(he  brazen  and  iron  ages,  and  she  wa^  placed 
among  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  under 
the  name  of  Virjjo.  She  is  repre-ent^i"  I  a.>  a 
viffjin,  with  a  stem  but  majestic  couulenarjce, 
holilinj»  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  Sfnrr.  in  Ocfar. —  OnV 
Met.  1,  v.  WO  — .Aral.  1.  Pha-nom.  v.  9S.  —  Ht- 
siod.—  Theog. 

A.<«TrAae,  a  daughter  of  Hypseus,  who  mar- 
ried Pertphas,hy  whom  she  Imm  some  children, 
am  on  7  whom  was  Am  ion,  the  fillher  of  IxioQ. 

Astva.sax.    Vid.  Part  II. 

AsTYCRATtA.  I.  the  daughter  of  iEolus.  A- 
imr.  Il.-^-lt  A  dattghiler  of  Amphkn  and 
Niobe. 

AsTTDAMA,  or  AsttaDamu,!.  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  kingof  Orchomenos,  in  Ba;otia,  nuir- 
ried  Acastus,  son  of  Pel  las,  who  was  king  of 
Tnli  hos.  T'iV/.  Peltut.  She  is  called  by  S4.ime 
Hippolyte.  and  by  others  Cretheis.  ApoUsd.  3. 
c.  ra.— Pftktor.  Jfeu.  4.-— IT.  A  dauf^Mer  of 
OrmcnTis.  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by  whom 
she  had  Tlepolemus.    Ocid.  Ue'-oid.  9.  v.  50. 

AsTYt.ns,  one  of  the  cenjaurs,  who  had  the 
knowledg''  of  futurity.  He  advised  his  brothers 
not  to  make  war  against  the  Lapithx.  Otid. 
M  l  12.  V.  338. 

AsnrNOME,  L  a  daughter  of  Amphioo.^-— 
If.  Of  Tatans.   ffir/rCn.   VU.  Okyser. 

Asr\'<'>cnE,  and  Astyochia,  I.  a  dauirhter  of 
Actor,  who  had  by  Mars,  Ascalaphus  and  lal- 
menus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war.  Aawr. 

7?. 2.  v.  20.  TT.  A  daughter  of  .\mphion  and 

Niobe.    Apollod.  3,  c.  4.  III.  A  daughter  ot 

the  Simois  who  married  Erichthonius  AL9^ 

c.  12.  IV.  The  wife  of  Straphios,  aialer  lo 

Agamemnon.  Tfuf^n. 

Atai.anta,  a  daughter  of  Schopneus,  kinj^  o< 
Scy  ros.  According  to  some  she  was  the  daa^ 
ter  of  Jasns  or  Jasins,  by  Clymene ;  bat  otbeis 
sav  that  MenalJon  was  her  father.  This  u^ 
certainty  as  to  tlie  name  of  her  father,  has  led 
some  niTthologisll  to  nainlain  that  there  were 
two  persons  of  that  name.  Atalanta  was  bom 
in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  deter- 
mined to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy;  but  her 
heaulv  ^uned  her  many  admirers,  and  to  free 
herself  Irani  their  importunities,  she  proiiONcd  to 
nm  a  race  with  them.  They  were  to  rui  wit b- 
oot  arms,  and  she  was  to  cany  a  dart  m  her 
hand.  Her  lovers  were  toUart  first,  and  who- 
ever arrived  at  the  goal  before  her,  would  bi» 
made  her  husband :  but  all  those  whom  tk* 
owrioolt,  wert  16  U  ISUU     Ae  lut  vlft 
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which  she  had  armed  herself.  Many  of  her 
stuier:>  perUhed  ia the  attempi,  till  Hippomones, 
the  son  of  Macareus,  proposed  hiQiM.>lf  a>  Utr 
admirer.  Venus  liad  presented  him  with  ihree 
gulden  apples  from  iLe  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  or,  according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in 
Cypnis;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  siarteU  in  the 
course,  be  artfully  threw  down  the  appks  at 
son^e  distance  one  from  the  other.  While  Ata- 
laoia  flopped  to  gather  the  apples,  Uippomenes 
htfltened  on  his  course,  arrived  first  at  the  goal, 
and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  These  two 
lovers,  impatient  to  consummate  their  nuptials, 
COiered  the  temple  ofCybele;  and  the  gu  l  li  ^ 
was  so  offended  at  their  imoiety,  that  she  chang- 
ed them  into  two  Hons.  Apollodorus  says  that 
Atalanta's  father  was  desirous  of  raising  male 
hss-ixe,  and  that  therefore  she  wasexposed  to  wild 
beasts  9s  soon  as  bom.  She  was,  however, 
suckled  by  a  she-bear,  and  preserved  by  shep- 
herds. Site  killed  two  centaurs,  Hyleus  and 
Rheriis,  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
pre-^f-nl  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
whicii  she  fir>l  wounded,  and  received  the  liead 
as  a  present  from  Meleager.who  was  enamoured 
if  her.  She  was  also  at  the  games  instituted  in 
nononr  of  Pelta.^,  where  rin*  conquered  Peleu^. 
Ap"!!..,I.  1.  c.  8,  1.  3,  c.  9,  &je.—Paus.  1,  c.  3f., 
15,  iLC—Ilygin.  fab.  99, 174,185,  rtO.—.FAian. 
r.  If.  13.~OiW.  4  -  Ovid.  Afe<.  8,  fab.  4, 1. 10, 
lah.  11. — Euripid.  in  Phrni.^s. 

Atakgatis,  a  divmiiy  among  the  Syrians, 
feprescntcd  as  a  Siren.  She  is  considered  by 
some  the  same  as  Venus,  honoured  by  the  As- 
syiians  under  the  name  of  Asiarte.    Strab.  16. 

Atk,  the  i,"  M!(lf>^s  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter. She  raised  such  jcalousyand  sedition  in 
neaven  among  the  gods,  that  Jupiter  banished 
her  for  ever  from  heaven.  :\nd  sent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  she  incited  mankind  to  wickcd- 
nes«,  and  sowed  com  motions  among  them,  Ho- 
vur.  II.  19.  She  is  the  same  as  w  Discord  of 
the  Latins. 

Atiiamas,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Btrotia,  was 
son  of  .£olii^  He  married  Themisto,  whom 
wme  cotl  Wephele,  and  Wndar.  DenwMice,  and 
bv  lier  he  hnd  Phryxfis  and  IT'-lle.  Some  time 
after,  on  pretence  that  Nephele  was  subject  to 
Ats  of  madness,  be  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of 
Cadnui«!,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus 
and  Mel'e«na.  Inobecame  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Nephele;  beetuse  they  were  to  ascend 
their  father's  throne  m  preference  to  her  own, 
Aerefore  <be  resolved  to  dertrov  them ;  but  thcv 
ps<  Tpod  from  her  fury  fn  rnkhi'^,  on  a  golden 
ram.  Vid.  Phtyxus  nnd  Ar/ionauia.  Accord- 
fnjr  to  the  Greet  8cholia.st  of  Lyrophron,  v.  22, 
Tno  attempted  to  destroy  the  com  nf  the  coun- 
iry ;  and  the  soothsayer,  at  her  instigation,  told 
Athamas,  that  befoie  the  earth  would  yield  its 
nsual  increase,  he  must  sacrifice  ntieof  the  chil- 
Iren  of  Nephele  to  the  gods.  The  credulous 
father  led  Phr>'xus  to  the  altar,  where  he  was 
«ved  bv  Nephele.  The  prosperity  of  Ino  was 
dlf«pf<Mi<ilfnir  to  Jimo,  more  particularly  liecanse 
^hf  wa  -  df*«rended  from  Venus.  The  coMess 
therefore  sent  Tisiphone,  one  of  the  furies,  to 
the  home  of  Athamas,  who  became  inflamed 
with  such  sudden  furv.  that  he  took  Tno  to  be  a 
lonesA,  and  her  two  children  to  be  whHps,  In 
Ihisllt  of  madness  he  tnatdied  Learchus  from 
her,  ud  kiUedliimi  vpon  vhicb  Ino  dcd  with 


Melicerta,  and  with  him  in  her  arms,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  .sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  seii 
deity,  called  Leocotlme.  Afler  this,  Athamas 
recovered  his  sense> ;  and  as  he  was  without 
chililicn,  he  adopted  Corou us  and  Aliartus,  the 
sons  of  Thersander  his  nephew.  Hygin.  fab. 
1,  2, 5,  m.—AvoUad.  1,  c  7  and  9.— Ovid.  AkU 
4,  V.  407,  dtc.  Put.  6,  V.  469.— Ptttts.  9,  c.  34. 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  anion^'  the 
Greeks ;  and  aj^  among  the  Egyptians,  bciore 
Cecrops  had  iniroduced  the  worship  of  the  god* 
dess  into  Greece.   Paus.  1,  c.  2. 

ATLA.vrmEs,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven 
in  number,  Maia,  Elcctra,  Taygeta,  Asteropeu 
Merope^  Alcyone,  and  Celxno.  They  marriea 
some  of  the  gods  and  most  illustrious  heroes, 
and  their  children  were  founders  of  many  na- 
tions and  ciiiea.  The  AtJantides  were  called 
nymphs,  and  even  gbddesaes,  on  account  of 
their  great  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The 
name  of  Hesperides  was  also  given  them  on 
account  of  their  mother  Ilesperis,  They  wero 
made  consiellalionsafler  death.   Vid.  PU  iades. 

ATt,*NTis,  a  celebrated  fabulous  island,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient5,  of  which  the  loppoacd 
situation  is  unknown.   Vid.  Fart  I. 

Arijie,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Japetos 
and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oeeanides.  He  was 
brother  to  Epimetheus,  Prometheus,  and  Me- 
ncFttiu.  His  mother's  name,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus, was  Asia.  He  married  Pleione,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  or  He.'speris,  accorduig  to 
others, by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
AtlaQtides.  Vid.  Allaniides.  He  was  king  of 
Mauretania,  and  master  of  a  thousand  flocks 
of  every  kind,  as  al^o  of  beautiful  gardens, 
abounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  which  he 
bad  intni^ed  to  the  care  of  a  dragon.  *  Perseuv 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgon-;,  passed  b> 
the  palace  of  Atlas,  and  demanded  hospitality. 
The  king,  who  was  informed  by  an  oracle  ot 
Themis  that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Jupiter,  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  even  offered  him  violence.  Perseus 
who  was  unequal  in  strength,  showed  him  Me 
dnsa^  bead,  and  Atlas  was  instanfly  changed 
into  a  large  mountain.  This  mountain,  which 
runs  across  the  deserts  of  Africa,  east  and 
west,  is  so  high  that  the  ancienls  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  heavens  rested  on  its  top,  and  that 
Atlas  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders 
llyginus  says  that  Atlas  assisted  the  giants  in 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  for  which  Jupiter 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  fable  that  Atlas  supported  the  hea- 
vens on  his  back,  arises  from  nis  fondness  for 
a.4rononi7,  and  his  often  frequenting  elevated 
places  and  mountains,whence  he  might  observe 
the  heavenly  bodies.  The  daughters  of  Alias 
were  carried  away  by  Busiris,  king  of  Egypt, 
but  redeemed  by  tiercules,  who  received  as  a 
reward  from  the  father  the  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, and  a  celestial  globe.  This  knowledge 
Hercules  connnunicated  to  the  Greetcs;  whence 
the  fable  has  farther  said,  that  he  eased  for 

some  time  the  labours  of  Atlas,  bv  taking  upon 
his  .shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  .A  c- 
eordiBf  to  some  atithon  there  were  two  other 
persons  of  that  name,  a  V'ng  of  Italy,  father  of 
Electra.  snd  a  king  of  Arcadia,  father  of  NTai.i, 
the  mother  of  Mercury.    Virg.  M%.  4,  v.  48L 
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9,  T.  667,  &c  —  FW.  Fiacc.  h,—Wffhik. 
83,  125,  155,  157,  Wl.—AtaiALu  in  Ajff^Jk— 
ApoUod.  l.—Ucsiod.  Tkeog.  v.  508,  &c. 

Atrax,  a  son  of  jEtolus,  or,  according  to 
othyers,  of  the  rirer  Penoiu.  Ee  was  laoK  of 
Tbessaly,  and  boib  a  town'  whieb  he  ctTled 
Airax  or  Atracifc   He  vas  faih-^rtn  flippodn- 
mU,  who  married  Pirithous,  and  whurn  we 
mint  not  eonfoond  with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who 
bore  the  same  name.   Propcrt.  1,  el.  8,  v.  25 — 
Stal.  1.  Thdt.  V.  106.— Ovid.  Mtt.  IS,  v.  SOS. 
Atrbdb.    Vid.  Part  II. 
Atr6po«.    Vid,  Farea, 
Atys,  I.  a  youth  to  whom  Ismene,  thedaagh> 
ler  of  CEdipus,  was  promised  in  inirr  iagc.  He 
was  killed  ov  Tjdeus  before  hisnupiials.  Stat. 
TW.  8,    MflL-    n.  A  Mm  of  Lianuaee,  tbe 
daughter  of  the  river  Ganges,  who  assisted 
Cepfaeus  in  preventing  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
meda, and  was  killed  by  Perseus  with  a  bum- 
in?       of  wood.    Ovid.  Met.  6,  T.  47.  '  HI. 
Vid.  Pari  II.,  article  Catullus. 

AvEirriNUs,  a  son  of  Hercules,  by  Rhea,  who 
aasiflted  Turnus  aj;aiD8t£Dett«,«Dd  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  Talonr.  Virg.  Mn.  7,  v.  657. 

AxsQK,  ana  Auoe,  and  Auoka,  daui^hter  i  f 
Aleut,  kiogof  Tegea,  by  Neeera.  Vid.  Telcphus. 

Avoue,  and  Aoocas,  son  of  Eleus  or  EUus, 
wa«;  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  aAerwards  as- 
cended the  thrcme  of  El  is.  He  had  an  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats,  and  the  stables  in 
which  they  were  kept  had  never  been  cleaned, 
so  that  the  task  seemed  an  impossibility  to  any 
man.  Ilet  cnles  undertoik  it  on  promise  of  re- 
ceiving as  a  reward  the  tenth  part  of  the  herds 
of  Au^ias,  orsoniething  equivwcnt  Thehero 
changed  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  ac- 
cording lo  others,  of  the  Peneus,  which  imme- 
dixtely  carried  away  the  dung  and  filth  fipom  the 
stables.  Augias  refused  the  promised  recom- 
pense, on  pretence  thai  Hercules  had  made  use 
rf  artifice,  and  had  not  experienced  any  Uiboar 
or  trouble ;  and  he  further  drove  his  own  son 
Phyleus  from  his  kin«»dom,  becaas<»  he  snpport- 
t'l  the  claim.s  of  the  tir-rii.  TJie  refusil  was  a 
declaration  of  war.   Hercules  conquered  Elis, 

Pit  to  death  Angias,  and  gave  the  erewn  to 
hyleus.  Pausanias  says,  5,  c.  2  and  3,  that 
Hercules  spared  ihe  life  of  Augias  for  the  »ike 
of  hwson,  and  that  Phyleus  went  to  settle  in 
Dulichium;  and  that  at  the  death  of  Aupias, 
his  other  son,  Agasthcnes,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Augias  received,  after  his  death,  the 
honours  which  were  generally  paid  to  a  hero. 
Anariair  has  been  called  the  son  of  Sol,  because 
Elitis  sisrnifies  the  sun.  Th  -  rr  n  r :b  of  Au- 
gean stable  is  now  applied  to  an  impossibility. 
Sfgin.  fab.  14,  §6,  157.— PHii.  17,  e.  9.— 

AtmdRA,  a  eoddess,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Then,  or,  according  toothers,  of 
Titan  or  Terra.  Some  say  that  Palhs,  son  of 
Crins,  and  brother  to  Perses,  was  her  father; 
hence  her  surname  of  Pallnn/inf,  She  "narrl^d 
Astraeu-s,  and  was  mother  of  tbe  Winds,  tbe 
B*nm,  Atr.  Her  amonra  with  Tithcwn*  and 
Cephalns  arc  al'^o  fTmonH-.  hv  th^  f  irnier  she 
had  Memnon,  and  .F.mithion.  and  Phwton  by 
'he  latter.  Vid.  Ophnlu.^  and  IVhnnis.  She 
hiid  also  an  ?ntri?nf  witli  Orinn.  whom  sh"  rnr- 
ried  to  the  inland  of  Pelo^,  where  h"  was  killed 
bf  Dlatti^s  arrowf.  A  n  r.  >  ra  is  generally  repre* 
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sented  by  the  pools  drawn  in  a  rose-coloured 
chariot,  and  opening  with  her  rosy  fingers  tbe 
gates  of  the  east,  pouring  the  dew  apon  the 
earth,  un  i  making  the  flowers  grow.  Her  cha 
riot  is  generallr  drawn  by  white  horus^  and  iht 
is  coveted  xtm  a  veiL  Koz  and  Soobos  flf 
before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  dis- 
appear at  her  approach.  She  always  sets  out  be- 
fore the  sun,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  hb  rising. 
The  Greeks  call  her  Eos  Homer,  ft.  S,  Chi  10. 
Hymn,  in  Vener. — Ovid.MU.  3,9,  15. — ApaUad. 
1,  3.—  Virg.  Mn.  6,  v  635.—  Varro.  deL.U% 

'Ac. — HrsMd.  Theog. — Bygin.pre^.  fab. 
AusoN,  a  son  or  Ulyses  and  Cfalrpso,  from 

!  whom  the  Attsonsa,  a  peoplo  of  Ituy,  are  At- 

I sceoded. 

I    AusTCR,  one  of  the  wfaidS  blowing  froa  Hm 

south,  whose  breath  was  pernicious  to  flowers 
as  well  as  to  health.  He  was  parent  ot  lam. 
Virg.  Ed.  3,  v.  58.    Vid.  Vend. 

AuTOCTHdNEa.    Vid.  Pari  IT. 

AcTOi^Yccs,  a  son  of  Mercury  by  Chione,  a 
daughter  of  Daedalion.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. His  craA  as  a  thief  has  been  greatly 
cel^rated.  He  stole  the  Hoehs  of  his  neigh- 
hfiur^  and  minp;le1  them  with  his  own  ilVr 
he  changed  their  marks.  He  did  the  sAme  to 
Sisyphus  .son  of  iEolus:  but  Karens  was  as 
crafly  a<;  Amalyrn?;,  nn  l  he  knew  nts  own  oxen 
by  a  mark  which  he  had  made  under  their  feet 
Autolvcns  was  so  pleased  with  the  artifice  of 
Sisypnus,  that  he  immediately  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  him,  and  even  permitted  him  freely 
to  enjoy  the  coinpany  of  his  daughter  Aniicles, 
I^gtn.  fab.  aOO,  &c.~09i4.  Mek  U  fab.i,'^ 
A^B0d.  t.-^Omer.  Od  14. 

ActomSdon,  a  son  nfDioren  he  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  shif^  He  was  the  cha- 
rioteer of  Achilles,  aAer  whose  doith  he  served 
Pyrrhns  in  the  same  capacity.  Aaier.  JL  9^ 
IS,  Ac. —  Virg.  jEn.  2,  v.  477. 

AuTONOE,  1.  a  danghler  of  Cadmus,  who 
marriod  Aristsus,  by  whom  she  bad  Acta»oo, 
often  called  Avt^meius  keros.  The  death  of  her 
son  ( I'j  f  .Af  '/rm)  was  so  painful  ;o  her,  that 
she  retired,  from  Bcnoiia  to  MeganLwbere  slie 
soon  after  died.  Fma.  I,  c.  Md--AvM. 

\n.-Oxiid.  Mn.  n,  T,  790,  ^n.  One  «r  the 

Danaides.   ApoiUd.  2. 

AlAir,  a  son  of  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  by 
Erato,  one  of  tfn^  Dryades.  He  divide*!  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom  wiih  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There 
was  in  Azania  a  fountain  called  CZitorMU^ 
whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for  wine  lo  tnose 
who  drank  them.  Vitruv,  %  C,  S.— OvU. . 
15,  V.  333.— Poia.  8^  c.  4. 


BACcmlDiB,  a  Corinthian  family  descended 
from  Bacchia,  daughter  of  Dionysius.  In  their 
nocturnal  orgies,  they,  as  some  report,  tore  to 
pieces  Actaron.  son  of  Melissus,  which  so  en- 
raged the  father,  that  before  the  altar  he  en- 
treated the  Corinthians  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  he  Inimediatelv  threw  himself  into 
the  sea.  Upon  this  the  Bacchiadse  were  banished^ 
and  went  u»  settle  in  Sioilv,  between  Pachvnoa 
nnd  PelnnT!.    Ovid.  Mtt.  5,  v.  4(t7.—^fra.*>  f% 

BiCCHCs,  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semcl<b 
the  daughter  of  Cadmos.  After  sha  eu 
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joyed  the  company  of  Jupiter,  Semelc  was  de- 
ceived, and  perished  by  Uie  mxtifice  of  Jnna 
Thngodden  aaraoMd  tlw  shape  of  Beroe,  8e- 

mele's  nurse,  and  pensnaJed  her  that  she  ought 
to  beg  of  Jupiier  to  come  lo  her  with  the  same 
majesty  as  he  courted  the  embraces  of  Jmo. 
The  artifice  succeeded,  and  when  Jupiter  prom- 
hed  his  mistress  whatever  she  asked,  Semele 
required  him  to  visit  her  with  all  the  divinity  of 
a  god.  Japiier  was  anable  to  violate  his  oath, 
■M  Semele,  tttrnMe  to  bear  the  majesty  of  Jupi- 
ier^ was  consumed  and  reduced  to  xslics.  The 
child,  of  which  she  had  been  pregnant  for  seven 
months,  was  with  diflkoltf  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  put  in  his  father's  thigh,  where  he 
remaineil  the  full  time  he  naturally  was  to  have 
been  in  his  mother's  womb.  Froiii  this  circam- 
stance  Dacchus  has  been  called  Bimater.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Dirce,  a  nymph  of  the  Ache- 
lous,  saved  him  from  the  flames.  Ovid  says, 
that  aAer  his  birth  he  vna  brought  up  by  his 
not  InO|  and  afterwards  intrasted  to  the  eare 
ofthe  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Lncian  supposes  that 
Mercury  carried  him,  as  soon  as  born,  to  the 
nymphs  of  Hysa;  and  Apottonitnsays,  that  he 
was  carried  by  M»-rcnry  to  a  nvmph  in  the 
IMand  of  Euboca,  whence  he  was  driven  by  the 
power  of  Juno,  who  was  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place.  Some  support  that  Naxos  can  boast  of 
the  place  of  his  education,  under  the  nymphs 
Philia,  Coronis,  and  Clyda.  Pausanias  relates 
a  tradiiioo  which  prevailed  in  the  town  of  Bnip 
sin  in  Peloponnesus;  and  aeeordint^ly  mentions 
that  Cadmus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  hi«s  daugh- 
ler's  nmour  ,  shut  her  up,  with  her  child  lately 
horn,  in  ^  coffer,  and  exposed  them  OR  thesn. 
The  coffer  was  carried  vTfcby  the  wav.^s  lotlif 
coast  of  Brnsirr;  but  St'nit-h'  wa.s  found  dead 
and  the  child  alive.  Sc  tnclr  washonoanri  with 
a  magnificent  funeral,  and  Bacchos  properly 
edneaied.  This  diversity  of  opinion  shows 
that  there  were  many  ofthe  snmr  nnir(\  Dio- 
doms  speaks  of  three,  and  Cicero  of  a  greoier 
nnrober ;  bm  among  them  all,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele  «:eems  to  have  obtained  the  merit 
ofthe  rersr.  Bacchus  is  the  Osiris  of  the  E^yp 
limis,  and  his  history  is  drawn  from  the  Egyp- 
tian tmditions  concern  in:?  that  an'  iont  kinij. 
Bacchus  assisted  the  gods  in  iheir  war  against 
the  giants,  and  was  cut  topieoes;  but  the  son 
of  Semele  was  not  then  bom:  this  tradition, 
therefore,  Is  taVen  from  the  historv  of  Osiris, 
who  was  killed  hv  his  brother  Typhon,  and 
the  worship  of  0$iris  has  been  introduced  by 
Orpheus  into  Qreece  nnder  the  name  of  Bae> 
ehns.  In  hi«  youth  he  was  taken  asleep  in  the 
island  ot  Naxos,  and  carried  awav  bv  some 
mariners,  whom  he  changad  into  dolphms,  ex- 
ceol  the  pilot,  who  had  expressed  some  concern 
ar  nl^  misfortune.  His  expedition  into  the  East 
is  most  celebrated.  He  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  a  np  V  composed  of  men  as  well  as  of  women, 
all  inspire)  with  divine  Airy,  and  armed  with 
Ihyrsnscs.  cymbals,  and  other  musical  insini- 
menis.  The  leader  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
a  lion  and  a  tiger,  and  wasaeeomnanied  by  Pan 
and  Stlenus.  and  all  the  sntyrs  TTi^  conquests 
were  easy  and  without  bhvKUhed  ;  the  people 
easily  submined,  and  graiefullv  elevated  to  the 
*ank  of  a  god  the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use 


lence  lo  mankind,  he  was  releniles?;  in  [)uni:.hing 
all  want  of  realect  to  his  divinity ;  and  the 
mmishiBait  he  mffieied  on  Pentbeos,  Agave. 

Lycorgus,  Ac.,  is  well  known.  He  has  receivea 
the  names  of  Liber,  Bromius,  Lyaeus,  Evan, 
ThyooKQs,  Psilas,  &c>,  which  are  mostly  de- 
rived from  the  places  where  he  reci-ived  ado- 
ration, or  from  the  ceremonies  observed  in  hts 
festivals.  As  he  was  the  god  of  vintage,  ci 
wine,  and  of  drinkers  he  is  generally  repre^ 
sented  crowned  with  vuie  and  ivy  leaves,  with 
a  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  His  figure  is  that  of  an 
edSeminate  yotmg  man,  to  denote  the  joy  which 
eommonly  pretnub  at  feasts ;  and  sometimef 
that  of  an  old  man,  to  teach  us  that  wine  taken 
immoderately  will  enervate  us,  and  consum* 
our  health,  render  ns  loquacious  and  childish 
like  old  men,  and  unable  to  keep  secrets.  The 
panther  is  sacred  to  him,  because  he  went  in  his 
expedition  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  beast. 
The  niagpye  is  also  his  favourite  bir^  because 
in  his  triumphs  peonle  were  permilled  to  speak 
with  boldness  and  liberty.  Bacchus  is  some- 
times represented  like  an  infant^  boldingja 
thyrsus  and  duster  of  grapes,  with  a  horn.  He 
oflen  appears  naked,  and  riding  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Pan,  or  in  the  arms  of  Silenus, 
who  was  liis  foster-father.  He  also  sits  upon  a 
celestial  globe,  bespangled  with  stars,  and  is 
then  the  .same  as  tne  Sun  or  Osiris  of  Egypt. 
The  festivals  of  Bat  chus,  generally  called 
Orgies.  Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  we're  intro* 
dueed  niio  Greece  fm  Egypt  by  Danans  and 
his  daughters.  The  infamous  rl'  liaur'nerics 
which  arose  from  the  celebration  of  these  fes- 
tivals  are  well  known.  Vtd.  INenysM.  The 
amours  of  Bacchus  are  not  numerous.  He 
married  Anadne,  after  she  had  been  forsaken 
by  Theseus  in  the  island  of  Naxos;  and  by 
her  he  had  many  children,  among  whom  weie 
Ceranus,  Thoas,  CEnopion,  Tanropolis,  &e. 
According  lo  s<;)mp,  he  was  ihc  father  of  Hy- 
menirus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  the  god 
of  marriage.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  pigs  to 
him  bef  ire  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  fir- 
tree,  the  yew-tree,  the  fig-tree,  the  ivy,  anil  the 
vind,  were  sacred  to  him;  and  the  goat  was 
eenerally  sacrificed  lo  him  on  account  of  the 
great  propensity  of  that  animal  to  destroy  the 
vine.  According  to  Fliny,  he  was  the  first  who 
ever  wore  a  crown.  His  beauty  is  compared 
to  that  of  Apollo;  and,  like  him,  be  is  repre- 
sented with  fine  hair  loo-cly  flowing  do\vii  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  said  to  possess  eternal 
Toath.  Sometimes  he  has  horns,  either  bcCTiQse 
he  taught  thecultivniion  of  the  earth  with  oxen, 
or  because  Jupiter,  his  father,  appeared  to  him 
in  the  deserts  of  Libya  under  llw  shape  of  a 
ram.  and  supplied  his  thirsty  army  with  water. 
Bacchus  went  down  to  hell*  to  recover  hts  mo- 
ther, whom  Jupiter  willinrrlv  mide  a  poddc^s, 
under  the  name  of  Thyone.  The  three  per- 
sons ofthe  imrae  of  Baeehns,  whom  Diodoms 
ir«  ritinns.  are,  the  one  who  cononored  the  In- 
dies, and  is  snmnmed  the  bearded  Bacchus ;  a 
son  of  Jnpiter  and  Pr^rpine,  who  was  repre- 
sented with  horns  :  and  the  Min  of  Jnpitrr  and 
Semole.  calb^  the  Bacchus  of  Thebes.  Those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  are.  a  son  of  Proserpine  ; 
a  son  of  Nisns,  who  built  Nv«a;  a  son  ofCa> 


iffbe  vine,  the  cultivation  ofthe  earth,  and  the  rrius,  who  reigned  in  the  Indies;  a  son  of  Jo- 
■nnnerormakfaighonfy.  Amidst  hitbenero-l  piter  and  the  mocm ;  and  a  son  of  TbyononJ 
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rrisus.  Cie.  de  Nat.  D.  2  and  3.—b*aus.  2,  c. 
'i2,  1.  3,  c.  1.  5,  c.  19,  iic.—IkrvM.  1,  c. 
150,  I.  2,  c.  42,  AS,  i9.—Plul,  in  JHd»  ^  Osir. 
—Diod.  1,  3,  Slc. —  Orpietu  in  Dion}fi.—'Apol- 
.  lod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  4.  &c.— Opirf.  MU,.  fab.  3,  &c 
Amor.  3, 1.  3,  Fast.  3,  v.  715. — Hygin.  fab.  155, 
ler,  &C-— i'itn.  7,  c.  56, 1.  8,  c.  Si,  1.  36,  c.  5  — 
fiMwr.  JZ.  4e  faU.  ReL  1,  e.  98.—  Virg. 

0. 2,  &c. — Btur^^.  in  Ihicch  —Liician.  de  Sa- 
crif,  di  Baecho.  in  dm  I.  Dfor.—  Appinn,  in 
fSftug. — PhUoilrat.  1,  Ion.  c.  50. — Sencc.  in 
Chnr.  (Edip.—MarLiaL  8,  cp.  2G,  1,  14,  en.  107. 

BarilEa,  a  dauehter  of  CceIus  and  Terra, 
who  was  raolher  of  all  the  gods.    Diod.  3. 

Batia,  ft  daiighter  of  Teucer,  who  luarried 
Dttrdanns.  ApoBed.  3,  c.  10. 

Battus,  a  shepherd  of  Pylos,  who  promisetl 
Mercury  that  lie  would  not  discover  bis  having 
ctolen  the  (lacks  of  Admetas,  which  Apollo  lend* 
ed.  He  violated  his  promise,  and  was  turned 
into  apumice  sione.    Ovid.  Akt.  2,  v.  702. 

Baupo,  a  woman  wh(\  received  Ceres  when 
nhe  sought  her  daaghter  all  over  the  world,  aod 
gave  her  some  water  to  quench  her  thirst.  Ovid. 
Met.  5.  fab.  7. 

BAi'a8,an  old  woman  of  Phiygia,  who,  with 
her  husband  Philemon,  lived  in  a  nmall  coitage. 
in  a  penurion?;  manner,  when  Jupiier  and 
Mercury  iravclk-d  in  disguise  over  Asia.  The 

Sods  caine  to  the  cottage,  where  the^  received 
le  best  Ihin^  it  afibraed ;  and  Jupiter  was  so 
pleased  with  their  hospitality,  that  he  metamor- 
phosed their  dwelling  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, of  which  Baucis  and  her  hashand  were 
made  priesta.  AAer  they  had  lived  happy  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  they  died  both  at  the  .same 
hour,  according  to  their  request  to  Jupiter,  thai 
one  might  not  have  (he  sorrow  of  following  the 
other  lo  the  grave.  Their  bodies  were  changed 
into  trees  before  t  he  doors  of  the  temple.  Ovid. 
M't.  8,  V.  631,  S^r. 

Bbrbrycc,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  is 
nid to  have.^red  herhoahand.  Mbrt aathors, 
however,  aitrihnte  that  character  of  hnnianity 
to  Hypermnesira.    Vid.  Danaides. 

Brlrncs,  a  divinity  of  the  Gauls,  the  nme 
.IS  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeln  and  the  Oma  of 
lhi»  Eg;yptian5. 

Ber.iDRs,  a  surname  given  to  the  daqghters 
at  Belos.    Ovid.  ykt.  4,  v.  463. 
BcLTnas,  a  name  applied  to  Falemedes,  a<t 
■   de*r«'nded  from  Belus.    Virg.  .f^n.  2,  v.  82. 
Brusama,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Uaaly,  signifying  fiMO*  «f  Jkcanm.  Get.  JMI. 
Gall.  6. 

Brr.i.KRi^pTTov,  son  of  CRaQeas,  king  of 
Ephvrc,  hv  Eurymede,  was  at  first  called  Hip- 
poDous.  The  murder  of  his  brother,  whom 
Mine  eall  Aleimenos  or  Bdler,  proctired  him 
th**  nnmc  of  Bellerophon,  ot  rnvrdfrer  of  Brl- 
Ur.  Afler  Ibis  murder,  Bellerophon  fled  to  the 
court  of  Prartna,  tring  of  Argos.  As  he  was  of 
a  handsome  appearance,  the  kind's  wife,  called 
Aniapaor  Sienohcee,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and 
as  he  slighted  her  pa.ssion,  she  accused  him  be- 
fore her  husband  of  attempts  npon  her  virtue. 
PrrBtns,  nnwillin?  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tiliiy,  hv  punishing  Bellerophon,  sent  him 
away  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Ly- 
da,  and  gave  htm  a  letter,  f  n  which  he  betged 
the  king  to  pnnish  with  death  a  man  who  had 
V  dishonoarablj  treated  his  daughter.  From 


that  circumstance^  all  letters  which  are  I'f  as 
unfavourable  lendeocjr  Iv  ibe  bearer,  have  Ue«n 
called  Utters  of  BriUrtfktm^  Jobates,  to  satisff 
htK  son-in-law,  sent  Bellerephoa  to  conquer  a 
horrible  monster,  called  CoinuDra,  in  which 
(Langor  -us  expedition  he  hoped,  and  was  eren 
a^ured,  be  nuisi  oer isb.  Vid.  Ckimeera.  But 
the  providenoaorMia«nra  aupported  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  he 
conquered  the  monater  and  reiuroed  victori- 
ous. After  this,  JclMtes  sent  him  against  the 
Solymi,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  destroyed ;  but 
he  obtained  another  victory,  and  ccmqoered  af- 
terwards the  Amazons,  by  the  kin^s  order.  At 
his  return  from  thb  third  expedition,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  sent  against  him  bjr  Jobaies; 
but  he  destroyed  all  his  assassitis,  and  rf  »iivin- 
ced  the  king  that  innocence  is  always  protected 
by  the  gods.  Upon  this  Jobates  no  longer 
sought  to  destroy  his  life,  but  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  made  him  hissucce*- 
sor  on  the  throne  of  Lycia,  as  he  was  wiiboot 
male  issue.  Some  authors  haveaap|iortcd  that 
he  attempted  to  flv  to  Iwaven  tipoa  the  bona 
Pegasus,  but  that  Jupiter  sent  an  insect,  wblcb 
slung  the  horse,  and  threw  down  the  rider,  who 
wanaered  upon  the  earth  in  the  greatest  melan- 
choly and  dejection  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war.  Belle- 
rophon had  two  sons,  Isander,  who  was  killed 
in  his  war  against  the  SoljmuL  and  Hinxil^ 
chus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  his 
death,  besides  one  daughter,  called  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  had  Sarpedon  by  Jupiter.  The  wife 
of  Bellerophon  is  called  Phitoooe  bjr  Apollo- 
dorus,  and  Achemone  by  Flomer.  Homer.  U.  6, 
v.  1.5G,  &c. — ruv.  10.— .ipoUod.  2,  c.  3,  I.  3,  c 
\  —IIygin.  fab.  157  and  243.  P.  A.  2.  c.  la— 
Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  326.—- ilmi<.  ^  od.  11,  T. 
26.— Paui.  9,  c.  31. 
Bki.cs.    Vid.  Part  fl. 

Beroion  and  Ai.BioNj|^two  giants,  sons  of 
Neptune,  who  opposed  Hereales  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  were  kiltod  With 
stones  from  heaven.   Mda,  2,  c.  5. 

Beroe,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nnrse 
to  Semele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape  when  she 
persuaded  Semele  not  to  grant  her  favours  lo 
Jupiter  if  he  did  not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a 

god.   Ovid  Mfi.  3,  v.  m  IL  The  wife  of 

Dor^luB,  whoae  form  was  aaanmed  hf  Trja  at 
the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised  the 
Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in 

Sicilv.    FtVi^r.  J5n.  5,  v.  620.  III.  One  of 

the  Ocean idesaattendant  Upon  Cvsene.  Vkg. 

a.  4,  V.  m. 
Bia,  adanfhterafFdlaalqrflljrx.  Afdtai. 

1,  c.  1. 

BiAvoR,  T.  a  son  of  Tiberias  and  Manto,  the 

daii^^htor  of  Tirosias,  who  received  tho  sumam»" 
of  Ocnu:{,  and  reigned  over  Etraria.  He  boiU 
a  town,  whieh  he  called  Mantna,  after  bis 
mother's  name.  His  rnmb  was  seen  in  the  age 
of  Virgil  on  the  roa<!  between  Mantua  and 

Andes.    Virg.  Bd.  9,  v.  GO  TT,  A  rentaor. 

killed  by  Theseus.    Ovid  Afc/.  12.  v.  342. 

Bias,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene,  was 
kin?  of  A  rtros,  and  brother  lo  the  f  undus  sooth- 
sayer Melampa.s.  Be  fell  in  love  with  PcnuM^ 
daughter  oTNelevs,  Wnw  of  Pylos ;  hA  (ha  ft> 
ther  reruse<l  to  give  hi<!  daughter  in  roarriaff 
before  he  received  the  oxen  of  Ipl^cloa.  111* 
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•  lampus,  al  his  brother's  request,  went  to  siezr 
the  oxeu,  and  was  caughi  in  the  lad.  Hf, 
however,  one  year  alter,  receivetl  his  liberty 
from  lpl»idaa^  wlu)prese&t«d  him  with  bitoxen 
as  ■  reward  for  his  gntA  services.  Bias  re- 
ceiveil  itif  ixon  frum  his  brother,  nnd  obliged 
Neleas  lu  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Bomtr.  Od.  ll,—Paus.  2,  e.  6  tfd  18;  1.  4,  c. 
34  —  .l/jfl/M.  1,  c  'J 

BiFOKMis,  (^tico  fonns,)  a  surname  of  Bac- 
chas  and  Janus.  Bacchus  received  it  because 
he  changed  himself  into  an  old  woman  to  fly 
from  the  persecuiion  of  Jono,  or  perhaps  be- 
r:<nv(-  lie  was  represented  sometimes aSAyolUlg, 
ffnd  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BtraoNS,  a  surname  of  Janos,  because  he 
was  Teprej<eoteii  with  hm  facts  amons^  the  Ro- 
mars,  as  acgaauitcd  with  the  past  and  future. 
Kfw,  JBn.'it  V.  180. 

BiMATER,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  atg- 
nifies  that  he  had  tvfo  mothers,  because,  when 
was  taken  IYditi  hi^  tii-ithcr's  womb,  ne  was 
placed  IS  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter.  Ovid. 

jm.  4,  V.  13. 

RrsT<  v,  son  of  ^^^^^^  nnd  Callirhoe,  built 
lit$UiHi'j.  in  Thrace,  whence  the  Thracians arc 
often,  caik'd  Bisiones.  HerodM.  %  c.  110.'— 
IHin.  4,  c.  U  —Lucan.  7,  v.  569. 

Boi.iNA,  a  virgin  of  Achaia,  who  rejected  the 
nddre^es  of  Apollo,  and  threw  herself  into  ihe 
.•tea  to  avoid  his  importuniiie.s.  The  god  made 
her  immortal.  There  is  a  city  which  hears  her 
nniiio  In  Achnta.    Paus.  7,  c.  O^V 

HosA  Dka,  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vessta, 
Cvr'^:*',  Rhea,  hy  the  Greeks;  and  bytoe  Latins^ 
to  Fnnnn,  or  {""3(3.  This  goddess  was  90 
chaste,  that  no  man  but  her  hu.^band  saw  her 
altpr  her  marriage;  from  which  rea.son,  her 
festivals  were  celebrated  only  in  the  night  by 
'he  Roman  matmns  in  thehowesof  the  high- 
est officer^  of  the  state,  nnd  all  the  stafnr's  of 
men  were  carefully  covered  with  a  veil  w  here 
the  cerenHNiiea  were  cdMerved.  In  the  latter 
a?e5of  the  republic,  however,  the  sanctity  of 
these  rAysferies  was  profaned  bv  the  intrusion 
of  men.  Jnv.  6,  v.  i\2.—Pr  ;  '  !  4,  el.  10^  T. 
25  — OrrVi.  de  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  fi37. 

Bovf 8  EvENTtra,  a  Romnn  deity,  whose  ww- 
.«liip  was  first  inirodnceJ  1  V  H  i'  peasant*.  He 
was  represented  holding  a  cup  in  nis  right  hand, 
and  in  hts  left,  eai«  of  com.  f^wrw  de  K.  R. 
l.—Plin.  ?A.  c.  a 

BodTRS,  a  northern  constellation  near  the 
Ursa  Major,  also  called  Bubulcm  aad  Arcto- 
f^iylax.  Some  suppose  it  lobe  learns,  the  father 
of  Erigone,  who  was  killed  by  shepherd.s  for 
inebriating  them.  Others  maintain  that  it  is 
Areas,  whom  Jnpiter  placed  in  heaven.  Ovid. 
FM.  3,  V.  405.— <Jie.  A  WW.  D.  ft  c. «. 

BooTC*,  and  P.fK-vn  »  n  '  -  r,  of  Neptune  and 
Melanippe,  exposetl  by  his  mother,  bnt  preserv- 
ed by  shepherds,    ffyfin.  fab.  I66. 

Boheaoks,  the  descenrlants  of  Boreas,  who 
5r»ng  pos.so,ssed  the  snpremc  power  and  the 
priesthood  in  the  Maud  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
t^'od.  1  and  2 

BoFr*fi.  the  nam?  of  the  north  wind  blowing 
from  ilie  HN-perborenn  monntains.  Aeronliiiif 
to  the  poets  he  was  son  of  Astnnos  and  Aarora, 
afli  traers  nalre  him  sen  of  the  Btrymon.  He 
ws«;  pa<;Moniitcly  fond  of  Hv^in^^i'i^.  T  r>V/. 
hfMcintJhts.)  and  carried  away  Ontbyia,  who  i  AjmiM.  3  and  3. 
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refused  lo  receive  his  addre.<^s,  and  by  .ler  he 
had  Ze;es  and  Calais,  Cleop.'ura  and  Chione. 
He  wa>  worshippetl  as  a  clei:y,  ajid  represented 
<  with  wings  and  white  hair^  '1  he  Atbeniana 
I  dedicated  altars  to  him.  and  to  the  wintb,  when 
Xerxes  in\  rhl.d  Europe.'  Uvmrr.  Jl.  20,  v.  222. 
—Iksiod.  Tfuo^.  V.  Ti^.^ApvUod.  3,  c.  15.— 
j  HettHM,  7,  c.  1«9.— Oet^  J^t.  '3,  v.  700. 
I?UA.vriii.\i.v:f?,  a  sTirname  of  Ajiollo. 
BuANciius,  a  youth  uf  iVlilctus,  son  of  Smi- 
I  crus,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  yavc  lum  thie 
power  of  prophecy.  Ue^veoracles  at  Didyme, 
which  became  inferior  to  none  of  the  Grecian 
oracle  ,  t  v,  ,.pt  Delphi,  and  wlijch  exchanged 
the  name  uf  Didymean  for  that  of  Brauchidv. 
The  temple,  according  to  Strabo,  was  set  on  fire 
by  Xerxes,  who  took  pos»;cs«-ion  of  the  riches  i* 
contained,  and  tiau&{H>rted   the  people  into 
Sogdiana,  where  they  built  a  city,  which  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Strab.  15. 
—Stat.  Th£b.  3,  V.  Al^.—Lucan.  de  Dimo. 

BHiAHfxs,  I.  a  famous  giant,  son  (/(  Ca-los 
and  Terra,  who  had  IDO  hands  and  50  heads, 
and  was  called  by  men  .£geon,  and  only  by  the 

fods,  Briareus.  When  Juno,  Ncf  tune,  and 
linerva  conspired  to  dethrone  Jupiter,  Bria- 
reus ascended  the  heavens,  and  seated  himself 
next  to  him,  and  w  terrified  the  conspirators  by 
his  fierce  nnd  ilircatening  looks,  that  they  de- 
sisted. He  assisted  the  giants  in  the  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  thrown  under  mount  iEtna, 
according  to  some  acconnts.  Bbted.  Tkeog.  v. 
\\9.—Apo!M.  1,  c.  \.— Homer.  11.  1,  v.  403. 

Yirg,  jEn.  6,  v.  287, 1.  18,  v.  5G5.  11.  A 

Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Nep> 
tone,  in  their  dispute  about  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Corinth.  He  gave  Ae  former 
to  Nepiane,  and  the  lattar  to  Apollo.  Pma, 
2,  c  1. 
Banns.  Vid.  Part  TT. 
Bawrs.    Vid.  Pari  IT 

Beissus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  his 
nurse  Brisa,  or  his  tetnple  at  Brisa,  a  promon- 
torv  at  T,p<^hw.    Prrriv^.  !,  v.  7^. 

BHiTONnn-ns,  i.  a  beauiiJul  nymph  of  Crete, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Charme,  who  deroica 
herself  to  hunting,  and  became  a  lifreat  faronrite 
of  Diana.  She  was  loved  by  Mmos,  who  pur- 
sued her  so  clr>sely,  that,  to  avi  id  his  importu- 
nities, she  threw  heraelfinto  the  sea.  Pami.  % 
c.  30. 1. 3,  c.  14.^*11.  A  iniiisme  of  Diana. 

BRnra,tbefoddoai  of  diaan^  vonhippad  in 
Delofi. 

BftOMics,  I.  a  snrname  of  Baedkm,  from 

tor^ifii', /mi/f^r?,  alluding  to  the  groans  which 
Semcle  uttered  when  consumed  by  Jupiter^ 
fire.  Ovid.  Afet.  4,  V.  II.— IL  A  aott  Of 
i^ryptas.  Apollad.  %  c.  1. 

BaoMDB,  one  of  the  centanrs.  (Md.  Mkt. 
12,  V.  459. 

Brontes,  (lAunder,)  one  of  the  Cyclops. 
Vir/f.  Mk,  8,  V.  49B. 

BaomBPf,  n  ^nn  of  Vulcan  and  Af inerra, 
who  burned  himself  to  avoid  the  ridicule  to 
which  hisdelbrnaiqrstililwtedMm.  Ovid.  JBf. 
5,  V.  517. 

Bocotjow,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  after  Laias. 

Pauf.  R,  c.  f).  TI.  A  son  of  L.i  rj  c  l  n  nrid 

the  nymph  Calybe.  III,  A  son  of  Hercoiea 

and  Pnurifhea.  Re  waa  alM  called  Biwolds. 
 TV.  A  -«nn  of  I^rcafift,  king  of 
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BuN^A,  a  surname  of  Joim. 

Bc.vua,  a  Mn  of  Mercury  and  Alcidamen, 
••  ho  ubiajaeil  ihc  ijoveriiiin'nl  of  Ci'riiith  when 
j£c!e:»  WL-di  lo  Culclw^.  lie  Luili  u  (eiiiple  lu 
Janu    Paus.  2,  c  3  and  4. 

BuPHAGua,  I.  a  son  of  J&pelva  and  Thornax, 
killed  by  Diana,  whose  viriue  he  had  ailempted. 
A  river  of  Arcadia  f>cars  his  name.    I'nus.  8, 

C.S4.  11.  A  .surname  of  ilercule>,  given 

him  oa  accoonl  of  his  gluttony. 

BuKA,  a  dau{,'hier  of  Jupiter,  or,  accord  in?  to 
OlberSjOf  Ion  and  Helice,  frutn  n  hoin  Uura  or 
Btarit^  once  a  flcuirwhing  city  in  the  bay  ot  Co- 
rinth, received  its  name.  Ovid.  MiL  15,  v. 
—Puns.  7,  c.  525.— S<»aA.  I  and  8.— //lorf.  15. 

Blmris,  a  king  of  Egypt,  .son  of  Neptune 
Aod  Libja,  or  t^ftiaaaaM,  who  fi«criAoed  all 
t'oretgnen  to  Jtt|ttter  with  the  ^mie^  crut- Ity. 
Whftj  Hercules  visited  Egypt,  Bu«.irK  carried 
hiffl  lu  lb«  ailar  bound  haiul  and  font.  The 
hero  aoOA  dbentangled  hiiiiself,  and  offered  the 
fyraai  his  son  Ainphi(lamaii»  ud  the  nioiilerv 
of  his  cruelty  on  the  aitxr. 

Bute*,  I.  one  of  the  deaceodaata  of  Amycus, 
Idogof  the  Bebrycex,  very  expert  in  the  combat 
of  ue  eett«&  He  came  lo  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  Lyca>ir,  h\  whom  ht?  had  a  son 
called  Eryx.  Ly caste,  on  account  of  her  beanty. 
waa  called  Vean;  hence  Eryx  is  ofken  caHed 

the  son  of  Venus.    Virp.  .Kn,.  5,  v.  ^7"2  

II.  A  SOB  of  Pandion  and  Zeuxippc,  tjnest  of 
BCinervaand  Nepiniie.  He  nian  icil  Ghthonia^ 
daughter  of  Erechtheu.<L  ApoUed.  3,  c.  14,  6tc. 
—III.  An  arm-bearer  to  Anchises,  and  after- 
wards to  A^caiiius.  Apolli  1  assiuncd  his  shape 
when  be  descended  from  heaven  to  encourage 
Aieanias  to  ftgltf.  Butes  was  killed  br  Tnr> 
nus.    Vtrg.       9,  v.  &17, 1. 1%  T.  6381 

BvBUA,  a  name  of  Venus. 

BTBua,  a  daughter  of  Mlletns  and  Cfyaoea. 
Some  sav  that  Cannus  bernmc  cnamonred  of 
her;  and  others  report,  that  he  fled  from  his 
sister's  importimitiea.  who  sought  him  all  over 
L^cia  and  Carta,  and  at  last  sat  down  all  bathed 
in  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  of  the 
•same  t&ame.  Ovid.  tU  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  284. — yfcl. 
9,  T.  ilH^a^gU.  fab.  243.— 7.  c.  5. 

Brsaa.  a  son  of  Neptnae,  king  of  Thrace, 
from  whom  it  is  said  M(f  iilwim  rseeisdl  its 
name.  Diod.  d. 

a 

Caai^hos,  a  son  of  Oceanus  ani!  Tethvs 
Fie  was  ordered  br  his  father  to  seek  bis  sister 
Malia,  whom  Apollo  had  carried  awaji  and  he 
burnt  in  revenge  the  ravi^her's  temple  near  the 
Isthmus.  He  was  killed  for  bis  impiety  by  the 
god,  and  a  moowMBt  laised  lo  hk  meosory. 

Pan.t.  9,  C.  10. 

CABARvna,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Paroa. 
His  priests  were  called  Cabarni. 

CsBWi,  variously  considered  as  ancient  in- 
Imbftantsof  BoBotm,  sacred  prieats,  and  deities. 
Som'^  report  that  PrometheUK,oneof  theCabiri, 
received  Ceres  when  in  quest  of  Proserpina ; 
that  she  intrusted  to  him  and  his  sbn  a  secret, 
which  they  religiously  kept.  Hence  theCabiric 
mysteries.  When  the  Cabiri  were  dispersed 
by  the  Epigoni,  at  the  time  of  the  Theban  ez- 
padition,  the  few  snrrirovs  united  and  became 
prieau  of  Ceres.  Others  identify  the  Cabiri 


t  with  the  Cureies.  Corybanles,  and  Daci/U ;  l» 
u  hich  Faber  adds  the  Dioscuri,  Anac^es,  at^d 
Telchines.  This  writer  considers  the  Cabiri 
as  the  same  with  the  ArktU  Tiian>,  or  the 
family  of  Noah.  They  were  likewise  denofm- 
nated  law  and  Pnuites.  Uenoe  Vifgit  unues 
the  Penates  with  the  Magni  Dii,  or  Cabiri,  and 
describes  AogiLStus  as  bringing  them  into  the 
Daval  battle  of  Actium.  Another  title  by  which 
the  Cabiri  werelaoam,«aallmtof  the  Mmmmi 
while  their  mother  was  supposed  to  have  been 
caiied  Mama.  Accordioe  lo  Faber,  Mania  is 
the  Noalieark;  and  the  Manes,  however  their 
history  may  have  been  corrupted,  are  do  odMrr 
than  the  patriarch  and  his  family.  Noodq* 
rcptt-ftiis  the  Cabiri  as  .<ioriS  of  \  ulcar,  anA 
Acu-sUsAis,  the  Axgive,  ai&rms  ihat  Caamiluit, 
or  Mareunr,  was  ibeson  of  Y«kan  and  Cabira, 
and  the  father  of  the  three  Cabiri,  from  whom 
were  bom  the  three  Cabirides;  and  lastly,  Pbe^ 
recydL>s  mentions  that  the  three  Cabiri  and  the 
ihrt'o  Cabirides!  were  the  ofikpring  ofVulcaa 
and  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Proteus.  Hero 
dotus  aflirnis  that  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  was 
bnNighttoSaBMlhnflebytiiePelasgi.  Tnm 
of  the  Cafaiiie  tMnrahip  are  fonad  in  Pbonicia, 
Rome,  (where  were  altars  to  the  Cabin  in  ite 
Circus  Maximus,)  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Faher't  Cabvri.—MiUi*.  StrmU.  ML 
—N0nni.  Di0mg$,  IL-^Aa.  3^  11»  8^ 
Herod.  2. 

Cabiria,  a  surname  of  Ceres. 

Cacus,  a  fanwns  robber,  aon  of  Ttdcaa  sad 
Medusa,  represented  as  a  three-headed  mooser, 
and  as  vomiting  flames.  He  resided  in  Italy. 
He  plundered  the  neighbouhag  country ;  and 
when  Iferenlfli  rctwnied  ftt»  ua  caaquest  of 
Ger>'on,  Cacus  stole  some  of  his  cows,  acd 
dragged  tbem  backwards  into  his  cave  lo  prew 
vent  discovery.  Hercules  dqmted  withoo^ 
perceiving  the  theft ;  but  his  oxen  having  lowp^l 
were  answered  by  the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Ca- 
cus, and  the  hero  became  acquainted  with  the 
loss  he  had  sastained.  He  ran  to  the  care,  at- 
tacked Cacus,  aiMl  strai^led  blra  in  bia  arms, 
ihonirh  vomiting  fire  and  smoke,  Hercnks 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Servetor,  in  caaa> 
memoration  of  this  victory ;  and  an  annual  1^ 
tival  was  in.stiluted  by  the  inhabitants  in  honour 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  from  such 
a  public  calamity.  Ovid.  1,  Fast.  v.  561. — 
Vire.  .fin,  8,  V.  194.— Proper*.  4,  el.  10  — Jbi^ 

125.— Lie.  1,  c  7.— Dmims.  BU.  1.  r.  9. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Ph»Tnicia, 
bv  Telephassa  or  AgriopCi  wax  ordered  by  his 
fathertogoinqtMStof  bbaislerBnropa,  wham 
Jupiter  hsd  carried  away,  and  he  was  never  to 
return  to  Phoenicia  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back. 
As  his  search  proved  fruitless,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Afwllo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a 
city  where  he  should  sec  a  young  heifer  slo|>in 
the  gras>;,  and  t6  call  the  country  B<»otia.  He 
found  the  heifer  aocoidiag  to  the  dire^iooa  of 
ihenraele;  anda«bewiAedlotliaaiktbe  god 
by  a  sacrifice,  he  sent  his  companions  to  fetch 
water  from  a  neighbouring  grove.  The  waters 
were  sacred  to  hMTS.  and  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  devoured  all  tne  Phoenician's  attrndpnts. 
Cadmus,  tired  of  tbeir  seeming  delav,  went  to 
the  place,  and  saw  the  moi^r  still  Meding  on 
tbeir  flesh.  He  sttscked  the  dra?on,  and  ovrr- 
caflM  it  by  the  asrastance  of  Minerva,  aad 
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soved  ibe  teeth  in  a  plain,  upon  which  armed  \ 
men  suddenly  rose  up  Irum  the  ground.  He 
•hrtw  a  stune  in  the  mKi.sl  of  Iheiri,  and  Uiey  I 
iu&iauily  turned  their  aims  one  against  the 
oiher,  tul  all  perished  except  five,  who  aarisied 
hnn  in  building  his  ciiy.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ricti  Hermuine,  the  daughter  uf  Venus,  with 
yk  Uom  he  liv  ed  in  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  by 
u'iiuin  he  had  a  son,  Puly<loru.s,  and  four  daugh- 
ters, Ino,  Agave,  Auionoe,  and  Scmele.  Junu 
j-crscruied  those  children ;  and  their  'well- 
known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus  and 
IJerrooine.that  they  reared  to  lUyiicum,  loaded 
wiih  yriefand  iiifiitii  wiih  age.  They  entrant 
t  '.l  the  guds  to  remove  i  fiem  frym  the  misfortunes 
<f  life,  and ihcf  were  immt  diately  changed  into 
"^frjetits.  Sotne  explain  ihc  dragon's  fable,  by 
suprcsing  thai  it  was  a  king  ol  the  country 
whom  Cadmus  conquered  by  war;  and  the 
armed  men  rising  from  the  field,  is  no  more  than 
men  armed  with  bra^s,  according  to  the  am- 
biguuuH  signification  of  a  Plicrnicinn  word. 
Cadmus  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  into  Greece;  bat  Mmie maintain  that  the 
alphafirt  which  he  brought  from  Phcrnicia  was 
only  d liferent  from  that  which  js  used  bv  the 
aneteni  inhabitants  of  Greece.  This  alphabet 
fonsi.sied  only  of  10  letters,  to  which,  afterwards, 
8  oihers  were  added.  Vid.  Simmides,  Epi- 
cAamius,  and  Pnlametlrs.  'The  worship  of 
many  of  the  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  deities 
was  also  intredtieed  tifrCadmofl:,wfao  is  supposed 
to  have  come  info  Greece  1193  yc^rs  before  the 
Chriiitian  era,  and  to  have  died  61  years  aHer. 
According  to  those  who  believe  that  Thebes 
'R'as  buih  at  the  sound  of  Amphion'.s  Ir^r  Tnd- 
mus  built  only  a  small  citadel,  which  he  called 
Cadmea,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city 
which  was  finished  by  one  of  his  successors. 
Ovid.  Met.  3.  fab.  1, 2,  Ase.— lftr«)dM.  9,  c  49, 
1.4,0.  147— //'/irin.  fab.  6,  7C  1'".  .1  W 
Itic— -i^oiM.  9,  c, 5^  dtc. — Ucsiod.  Tkcog,  v. 
997,  Ae. 

C*nf"cKrs,  a  rod  entwined  at  one  end  by 
two  serpents,  m  the  form  of  two  equal  semicir- 
elea.  it  wm  the  attribute  of  Mercury  and  the 
emblem  of  power,  and  it  had  been  given  him  by 
Apollo  in  return  for  the  lyre.  Various  inter- 
pretations Imvc  been  pat  iip  n  iliftwo  serpents 
round  u.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Jopiier^  aiwmn  tmh  Rlieii;  wfiestlM^ 
deities  transformed  themselv^  into  snakes. 
Others  say  that  it  originates  from  Merrtirv's 
having  appeased  th«  ntf  of  two  aerrents  that 
vf^TC  fiijhtin^,  by  touching  them  wiih  hi.s  rod. 
Prudence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  rcpre- 
j«cnted  hy  ihe^c  two  serpent?,  and  the  winjjs  arc 
the  sjrmbol  of  diligeoee}  both  peceasary  in  the 
pQTsmt  of  hwamtwt  and  eofan^feo,  wfiieti  IMv^ 
en ry  patronised.  "Wiih  i'  Mrrrnry  conducted  to 
the  infernal  regions  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
eeold  lull  to  sleep,  and  even  raise  to  Ufe  a  dead 
per?son.   Vire.  .Hn.  4,  v.  9A2^Horai.  1,  od.  10. 

Cxcvixis^  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as 
mmc  say,  by  his  mother,  when  a  spark  of  fire 
fell  into  her  bosom.  He  was  called  CKcnlos 
because  his  eyes  were  small.  After  a  life  spent 
in  pIcniTr-rin;:  nnd  rnyM-ie,  liP  biiill  Pr^rnr^lc: 

hal  being  unable  to  find  inhabitants,  he  iin> 
niored  Vluean  to  show  wWler  h*  reilly  wm 

nii  father.    TTpnTi  thi':  n  flnmr  nirfr^r'Tilr  ^lirnr 

■Bong  a  mnliiiude  who  were  assembled  to  see 


some  spectacle,  and  they  were  immediately  pet* 
suaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  Ca;culus.  V  iig. 
j£n.l,v.  6fi0,say>,  thai  he  was  found  in  the  fire 
bv  shepherds,  and  on  tAat  account  called  son  uf 
vnlcan,  who  is  the  cod  of  fire. 

C£Nciia,oiie  of  the  Argonauts.  AftUsd.  I, 
c.  9, 

C^.sifl,  a  Thessalian  woman,  daughter  of 
£iatu.s,  who  obtained  from  Neptune  the  power 
to  change  hers^x,  and  lubeconu'  invulnerable. 
She  abo  changed  her  name,  nnd  was  called 
Cawui,  In  the  wars  of  the  Lapithse  against 
the  eentann,  she  offend<Hl  Jupiter,  and  was 
verwhelmed  with  a  huge  pile  of  wood,  and 
changed  into  a  bird.  Oeu(.  MeL  IS.  v.  ITS  and 
Al^.—  Virg.  jEn.  6,  T.  448,  says,  that  she  re- 
turned again  to  her  pristine  form. 

Cai.cims,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  son  of 
Thesior.  He  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy, 
in  the  oflice  of  highpri&st ;  and  he  informed 
them  that  that  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  aid  i  fArhilles,  that  their  fleet  could  not 
sail  from  Aulis  before  Iphigenia  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana,  and  that  the  ptagne  coold  not  he  stop- 
ped in  the  Grecian  army  before  the  restoration 
of  Chry!$ei:i  to  her  father.  He  told  ihem  al>u 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  before  ten  years' 
siege.  He  had  received  the  power  of  divination 
from  Apfdlo.  Calchas  was  informed  that  as 
s^Kl^\  as  he  found  a  man  more  skilled  than  him- 
self in  divination,  he  most  perish;  and  this 
happened  near  Colophon,  after  theTn^n  war. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  how  many  figr  were  in 
the  branches  of  a  certain  fig-tree;  and  when 
Monsus  mentioned  the  exact  number,  Calchas 
diet!  through  grief.  Vul.  Mopaiis.  Homer.  II. 
1,  v.  69. — JEschyl.  in  Agam. — Enrip.  in  fyhig. 
—Pays.  I,  c.  42.  \ 

CitfxmKTA,  a  danghler  of  I^enchmna,  She 
had  a  son  by  Neptune,  who  inhetHeanls  grand- 
father's kirL'iIi  in  (  fFicvon.    Pavs.  2,  c.  5. 

Caliadne,  the  wife  of  Egyptus.  ApoUod.  2, 
c.  1. 

Cau.iopb,  one  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  elo- 
Quence  and  heroic  poetry.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  mother  of  Orj^etis  by  Apollo,  and  Horace 
suppose*  her  able  to  play  on  any  mnsical  in.stru- 
nii  ni.  She  was  represented  with  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with. books  in  the  other, 
which  signfliedf  that  ber  office  was  to  take  no< 
tice  of  the  famous  nctfons  of  heroes,  as  Clio  was 
employed  in  celebrating  them ;  and  she  held 
the  three  most  famous  epic  poems  of  antiquity, 
and  appeared  generally  crowned  with  lanrels. 
She  settled  the  dispute  between  Venus  and 
Proserpine,  concemmg  Adonis,  whose  compa- 
ny these  two  goddesses  wished  both  perpetnally 
to  enjoy.  flbsAl.  Uttfg.'^AptUod.  1,  e.  3. — 
Horat.  od. 

CAT.tJRnAB,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Seamander, 
who  married  Troas,hywhom  she  had  llus,  Ga- 
nymede, and  Assaracns.  H.  A  daughter  of 

Oceanus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Echidna,  Or- 
thos,  and  Cerberus,  by  Chrysaor.  Besiod.—— 
III.  A  daughter  of  Lycus,  tvram  of  Libya^ 
who  kindly  received  Diomedes  at  his  return 
from  Trry.  He  abandoned  hfx.  iipnr,  wliirh 
she  killed  herself. — •-IV.  A  daughter  of  the 
AciM^RM,  wbo  mat  r fed  Alesmun,  VfiC  Ate* 

CALUvro,  and  Causto,  callfti  also  Beltea 
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was  iauSAte '  of  Lycaon,  Idoe  of  Arcadia,  and 
one  of  Diana^  aitcndanis.  She  had  a  son  by 

Jupiter,  callr-d  Arcns.  Juno,  who  was  jealous 
of  Jupiter,  changed  Calico  into  a  bear  j  but  the 
cod,  apptn^hensive  of  her  bein^  hurt  by  the 
nunismen,  made  her  a  consfellatioii  of  heaven, 
with  her  sou  Areas,  under  the  name  of  the  tx'ar. 
Ovid.  Met.  2,  fab.  4,  StA.—ApoUod.  3,  c. 
Bfpn.  fab.  176  and  m.—Patn.  8^  c  3. 

Calt CE,  I.  a  daughter  of  iEoliis,  aoo  of  He- 
lonu-s  nnd  Ermretta,  dauGfhrer  of  Deitnaohus. 
She  bad  Endymiun,  kiof?  of  EIlh,  by  Ethlms, 
the  son  of  Jupiier.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. — Poms.  5, 
c  1  -U  A  Grecian  girl,  who  fell  in  love 
witli  u  youlh  calleil  Evathlus.  As  .she  was 
unable  U)  gain  the  c^ject  of  her  love,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  precipice.  This  tragical  story 
was  made  into  a  "song  by  Siesichorus,  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  aff-  of  Athnurux,  1  i. 

Calt oONius,  a  sorname  of  Bacchus. 

CALtno,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  or  one  of 
the  c!au<jhtprs  of  Alias,  accordin;^  to  some,  w.i  -, 
goddes:i  uf  silence,  and  reigned  in  the  island 
uf  OgYgia,  whose  situation  and  even  existence 
is  tloiihted.  When  Uh's^ies  was  shipwrecked 
on  her  coasw,  she  received  him  wiih  great  hos- 
pitality, and  offered  him  immortality  irhe  would 
remain  with  her  as  a  huslHUid.  The  hero  re- 
fused, and  after  seven  yeara*  delay,  he  was  per- 
niilteil  to  depart  from  the  island  by  onlcr  of 
Mercury,  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  During 
his  stay,  Ulysses  had  two  sons  by  Calypo, 
Nausiihous and  Nansinou<  TV  '  ^'i'virm,  Part 
I.  II.mtr.  Od.  7  and  Ih.—Uesiod.  Thcog.  v. 
WQ.—OpU.  de  Pont.  4,  ep.  la  Am&r.%tl 
n—praprrt.  1,  cl,  15, 

Camilla,  queen  of  liie  Volsci,  was  daughter 
of  Metabus  and  Ca«:railla.  She  was  edocaiod 
in  the  woods,  inared  to  the  labours  of  hunting, 
nod  fed  npott  the  milk  of  mares.  Her  father 
dOTOted  her,  ^v'.rn  voun!^,  to  the  service  of 
DinDB.  Wlien  she  was  declared  queen,  she 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  arnif,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  youthful  fematesof  equal  cour- 
se as  herself,  to  as.si.st  Tumos  against  JEneas^ 
where  she  signalized  herself  by  the  namben 
that  perished  hv  her  hand.  She  was  so  swift 
that  she  could  run,  or  rather  fly, over  a  field  of 
corn  without  bendinir  the  blades,  and  make  her 
way  over  the  sea  withoat  wetting  her  feet.  She 
dim  hy  a  wound  ^e  tmd  recehred  fVom  Amns. 
rff-  .En.  7,  V.  fl03, 1.  11.  V.  ir, 

CiMiRO  and  Clttu,  two  daughters  of  Pan- 
darus  of  Crete.  When  their  parenL<«  were 
d/^ad.  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  Venu*^; 
who,  with  the  other  {joddesses,  brought  them 
up  with  tendemesR,  and  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
them  kind  husbands.  Jupiter,  to  punish  upon 
them  the  crime  of  their  father,  who  was  acces- 
sary to  the  impietv  nf  Tantalu"?,  ordered  the 
harpies  to  cany  them  away  and  delirer  them  to 
the  rories.  Putu.  10,  e.  90.— J!RMMr.Od.9ll.  r.  96. 

Cam(7?v«,  a  name  giv^n  to  the  mus^^  from 
the  ?weetnes  and  melod  "of  their  aoni^,  a  cantu 
AflMM^,  or,  according  to  Yarm,  flom  mmmt. 
Varro.  de  L  L  5,  c.  7. 

Camps,  kept  the  100  handed  monsters  con- 
feed  in  Tartarus.  'Jupiter  killed  her,  because 
she  refused  to  gire  them  their  liberty  to  come 
to  hi^  eW«<ance  against  the  Titans.  Hesiod. 
Th^n^,  t/M  —  ApoUod.l,  c  -2 

CAKvt^a  njrnip^  called  also  Yeailia,  davfb- 


ter  of  Jaou&  and  wife  of  Picas  ^^^^S  of  the  La»> 
rentes.  When  Circe  bad  changed  her  hu^iband 
into  a  bird,  she  Inmenicd  him  so  much  that  she 
pinc^  a\vay,  and  vnas  changed  into  a  voice.  She 
was  reckoned  as  a  deity  by  the  inhnhilnnta 
Ovid.  Met.  14,  fab.  9. 

Capaneus,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hi«»» 
nous  and  Astmome,  an  l  !i  i^band  to  Evadr.e. 
Ue  was  so  impioos,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
Thefenn  war,  he  declarad  that  he  would  take 
Thebes  even  in  spite  of  Jupiter.  Such  coo- 
tempt  provoked  the  god,  who  struck  him  dead 
with  a  thunderbolt.  His  body  was  burnt  sepa- 
rately fr^'ft!  tlie  others,  and  his  wife  threw  her- 
self un  the  burning  pile  to  mm^ie  ner  ashes 
with  his.  It  Is  said  that  .f.srulapius  restored 
him  to  life.  Ovid.  M^9,  v.  m.—SUU,  Tkek 
3,  SLQ.—HygU.  fab.  68  and  70. — Emrifid.  «• 
Phaniss.  and  Sujrp.—.EfcMl  Srpl.  anir  T\j^. 

CiPaicoaNCs,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  which 
appear  98  stars  in  Ihe  form  of  a  goat,  sapposed 
hv  tfiFi  ancients  to  be  fbf  poat  of  Ainal:b:rs, 
which  fed  Jupiter  wuh  her  milk.  Some  main- 
tain that  it  is  Pan,  who  changed  himself  into  a 
goat  when  fria:hiened  at  the  appr<'T->;  '^t"  Ty- 
phon.  When  the  sun  enters  this  m^u  ii  vsw 
winter  solstice,  or  the  longest  night  in  the  year. 
Manil.  2  and  i.—ibraL  %  od.  17,  v.  19.— 
gin,  fab.  196.  P.  A.  9,  e.  SB. 

Car,  a  son  of  Manes,  who  married  Callirhr< 
daughter  of  the  Madder.  Caria  received  iL> 
name  from  him.  Htrodat.  1,  c.  171. 

CARMANOB,a  Cretan,  who  purified  ApoUott 
slaughter.    Pans.  2,  c  30. 

CAn.MR.  a  n]rmph,  daughter  of  Eubolni  aid 
mother  of  Britumnrti<:  by  Jupiier.  She  waaima 
of  Diana's  attendants.    Paiis.  2,  c.  30. 

Carmell's,  a  god  among  the  inhabitants  ol 
mount  Carmel,  stinale  betwem  Sj^ria  and  Ja> 
daa.  His  wonAip  was  peeotwr  in  tfkts,  thai 
neither  temple  nor  imace  was  erected  to  his 
divinityi  wnich  was  yet  held  in  the  ereaust 
respect.  TteU.Hist.^e.t^^SnHtm.Vttft.^ 

Carmevta,  and  Carmrntis,  ?  pr<^7>hetcss  of 
Arcadia,  mother  of  Evander,  wnh  whooi  she 
eame  to  Itahr,  and  was  received  br  King  Fln- 
nas,  about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war 
Iler  name  was  NicostraUi,  and  she  received 
that  of  Oinnrn/iA  from  the  wildness  ofherlookt 
when  giving  oracles,  as  if  cartni  maUit.  Sir 
was  the  Ofaete  of  ihe  people  of  Baly  doriaf 
h  T  life,  and  afler  drnili  ^ho  rfceived  dirine 
honours.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  tbe 
Oreeks  offered  her  sacrifices  under  the  name  of 
Thnnis.  Or  id  ForL  1,  v.  4€7,  I.  fi.  v.  530  — 
Piui.  in  ji0mui.—  Vtrg.^.Bfy.  339.— /jr. 
5,  c.  47. 

Cabna,  and  CAsnnnu,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  hinges,  as  also  over  the  en- 
trails and  .secret  parts  of  the  hnman  bodv.  She 
was  originally  a  nymph,  called  Orane,  whom 
Janaa  rarished,  and,  for  the  uiforv.  He  gave 
her  the  p  wrr  i  f  prp'^iding  over  tbo  i-xterior 
of  booses,  and  removing  all  noxious  birds  froo 
the  doonk  The  RnnaM  aAfed  her  beans,  be* 
eon,  and  rerr<»»ables,  to  reprf^rnt  the  simplicity 
of  their  ancestors.    Ovid.  Femi.  6,  r.  101,  Ac 

Cahpo,  a  daughter  of  Zephyrus,  and  one  of 
the  Seasons.  She  was  diomed  in  Ifca  fir*** 
der.    Poms.  9,  c.  35. 

C, xnpQpn^nA,  a  narr.r^  of  Ceres  a%d  PlNMI^ 

pin«,  ia  Tegea.  Pmmt.  6^  e.  9Sw 
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Cimonc,  and  Cianftpiu,  I.  married  Ce* 

Slicu"-,  kin^'  ol'iE'hiojMa  by  whom  slie  had  An- 
romcda.  She  boasted  lier>eil  to  be  lairerthan 
(he  Nereides;  apoo  which  Neptune,  at  the  re- 
qiK"-t  of  these  nymphs,  punished  the  insolence 
of  CiisMoiK',  and  sent  a  huge  seu  monster  to 
rai'a^e  iGlhiopia.  I'lc^.  Andromeda.  Cassiope 
was  made  a  souiheru  coostellation,  coosiating 
of  13  stars  called  Cassiote.  Vi4,  PbR  L  Ctc 
de  Sal.  n.  2,  c.  Vi.—Apollod.  2,  c.  A.—OvU. 
.ykl.  4,  V.  rSS.—ProperU  1,  el.  17,  v.  3. 
Cassandra.  Vtd.  Part  iL 
C«sT()n  and  Polj.ox,  were  twin  brothers, 
sun*  ol  Jupiier,  by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tynitarus, 
king  ofSparuu  The  naoiaer  of  their  birth  is 
uncumtnoo.  Japiter,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Leila,  chnns<?d  him^lf  into  a  beautiful  swan, 
ai.d  desired  Venus  to  metamorphose  herself 
luiu  an  tagie.  After  this  tnuuiformatioa  the 
goddess  piirsned  i  he  with  apparent  ferocity, 
and  Jnjutf'r  tlcil  Tor  refuge  into  the  nrm<;  of 
Leda,  who  wus  bathing  in  the  Euroias,  and  nine 
innnths  after  brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of 
which  came  Pt>lliix  and  Helena;  and  from  (he 
other.  Castor  and  Clvtemnestra.  The  tu'o 
furuK-r  w'.Mo  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
latter  were  believed  to  be  the  children  of  Tjrn-. 
danw.  Some  suppose  that  Leda  brooght  forth 
only  one  vzi,  frnm  wlii 'h  Castor  and  Pollux 
spriui^.  Mei  cur)',  immediately  aller  their  birth, 
carried  the  two  brothers  to  Pallena,  where  they 
u'eff  •■('  iirntf :  And  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived 
to  y*  :n>  <it  maturity  ihey  embark^  with  Jason 
to  >  in  (inest  of  the  £;olden  fleece.  In  thisex- 
nediti'in  nuth  bdiaved  with  "niperior  coora^e  ; 
Pollux  conquered  and  slew  Amveusinlhecom- 
b.it  of  the  cestus.  and  was  '  Vcr  afier  reckoned 
the  god  and  pairun  of  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Castor  di^itngoished  himself  in  the  nftnnge- 
ment  of  hor^.  s.  The  brothers  cleared  the  Hel- 
lespont.andihc  neighbouring  seas,  from  pirates, 
after  their  return  from  Colchis ;  from  which 
circ'imstan^etlh'v  have  been  always  deemed  the 
friends  of  navi^jaiion.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  in  a  violent  storm,  two  flames  of  fire 
Were  seen  to  play  round  the  heads  of  the  sons 
of  l>da,  and  immedintelv  the  tempest  ceased 
and  a  was  calmed.  From  this  occurrence 
their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been  more 
firmtv  eredited,  an^  the  two  mentioned  fires, 
which  are  very  rnmmnn  in  storms,  have  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Castor  and  Pollux; 
and  when  they  both  appealed,  it  was  «  tlgn  of 
fair  weather,  hnt  if  only  one  was  Been,  it  prog- 
nosticated storms,  and  the  aid  of  Castor  and 
rollux  was  consequently  solicited.  Castor  and 
Pdlux  made  war  against  the  Athenians  to  re* 
cc^f  their  sister  Helen,*  whom  Theneva  liad 
carried  nwav  ;  and  from  their  clemency  to  the 
conquered  they  acquired  the  surname  oiAnaca, 
or  henelhctors.  They  were  initiated  in  the  sa- 
cred mirsleries  of  the  Cabin,  and  in  those  of 
Ceres  of  Eleusis.  They  were  invited  to  a  feast 
when  Lyncetmand  Idas  were  going  to  celebrate 
their  marriage  with  Phcebe  and  Talaria,  the 
daughters  of  Lencippas,  who  was  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  Their  behaviour  after  this  invita- 
Aon  was  cmel.  Thej  became  enamoured  of 
^  two  women  whose  nnpliats  they  were  to 
eelebrate,  and  resolved  to  carry  them  away  and 
marry  them.  This  violent  step  provoked  Lyn- 
ttot  and  Idas;  a  baWle  Bwaa,  and  Outer 


I  ed  Ljmeeus,  and  was  killed  by  Idas.  Vtollnx  re- 

'  venged  the  deitthof  his  brother  by  killing,'  Idas, 
and  as  he  wa-s  immortal,  and  tenderly  attaciied 
to  his  brother,  he  intreated  Jupiter  to  restor*. 
him  to  life,  or  to  be  deprived  himself  of  immor- 
tality. Jupiter  perraiued  Castor  to  share  the 
imnior:ality  of  his  brother ;  and  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  one  was  upon  earth,  so  long  was 
die  other  detained  in  the  Inferaal  regions,  and 
they  alternately  lived  and  died  every  dav ;  or, 
according  to  others,  ever}'  six  months.  This  act 
of  fraternal  love  Jupiter  rewarded  by  making 
the  two  brothers  constellations  in  heaven,  undei 
the  name  of  Ganini,  which  never  appear  to* 
gether;  but  when  one  rises  the  other  sets,  and 
so  on  alternatelv.  Castor  made  Talaria  moihel 
of  Anogon,  and  Pha?be  had  Mnesileus  by  Pol- 
lux. They  received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  were  generally  called  Dioscuri,  sons  o( 
Jupiter.  White  lamoaweremorepartienlarly  of- 
fered on  their  altars,  and  the  ancients  were  fond 
of  swearing  by  the  divinity  of  the  Dioscuri,  by 
theexpresaiOB8of^V<-jw/and  JSfiiMtor.  Among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  among  the  Romans, 
there  prevailed  many  public  reports,  at  different 
times  that  Castor  ana  Pollux  had  made  their 
appearance  to  tlieir  armies ;  and,  mounted  on 
white  steeds  had  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
troopsand  furiously  altacketl  the  enemy.  Their 
surnames  were  many,  and  they  were  generally 
represented  moontedon  two  white  hor^  arm- 
ed wijh  sncars,  and  riding  side  by  side,  with 
their  hcatis  covered  with  a  bonnet,  on  whose  top 
glittered  a  star.    Oi  id.  Met.  C,  v.  109.  Fast. 

5,  V.  701.  Am.  3,  el.  2,  v.  bi.-Hygin.  fab. 
77  and  7S. — Homer.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  jm^.-m 
Eurip.  in  Hflni.—  Pint,  tn  Thrs  —  Viri^.  ^Hn, 

6,  V.  l2l.—MiiHii.  Arg.  2.—Iav.  2.—DimjfS, 
Bat.  e.—jHsUn.  90,  c.  3.— JKwof.  %  Sat.  1,  r. 
Ti.—Flor.  2,  c.  12.— ric.  de  Jfat.  P.  2,  c.  2.— 
ApoUan.  l.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  8,  9,  1.  2,  c.  4, 1.  3,  c. 

1 1  .—Pans.  3,  c.  M,  1. 4,  e.  3  and  27.  A  friend 

of  .^nens,  who  accompanied  him  into  Italy. 
Virg.  .Kn.  10.  v.  124.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Caunos,  a  son  of  Miletus  and  Cyane.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of,  or.  according  to  others, 
he  was  tenderly  beloved  oy  his  sMer  Bybtts. 
He  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built  a  city  called 
by  his  own  name.  Vid.  Byblis.  Odd.  Met.  9. 
fa>.lt.  mPattL 

Cedreatih,  the  name  of  Diana  among  the 
Orchomenians,  because  her  images  were  himg 
on  loffy  cedars. 

CcLJRNO,  T.  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas. 

Ovid.  4,  Ftut.  V.  1*33.  n.  One  of  the  harpies, 

daughter  of  Nntane and  Tena.  FfoY.A.SL 

v.ais. 

CiLROi,  a  king  of  Elensis,  fhtber  to  Tr^la* 

mus  hy  Mctanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Ceres,  who  taught  his  son  the  cultivation  of 
theeaidi.  Trijitelemus.  His  rustic  dress 

became  a  proverb.  The  invention  of  several 
agricultural  instruments,  made  of  ofiiers,  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Ovid.  Past.  4,  v.  608, 1.  5,  v, 
296.— Ftrg.  a.  U  T.  166.— 4r«Bm.  1,  c.  BL— 
Pans.  1,  c.  14. 

CEi.Mra,  a  man  who  nursed  Jupiter,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  esteemed.    He  was  changed 
into  a  nMfnet  stone  for  saying  that  Jnpller 
mortal.    Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  iWl. 

CnrrAuai,  a  people  of  Theasaly,  half  mea 
aad  half  hoM  This  fa  hie  orthaezbicBce«r 
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tbe  Cci  (aurs,  monsters  supported  upon  ihe  four 

legs  of  a  horse,  arises  from  the  ancient  people 
oiThe^i^aly  having  tamed  huises,  and  having 
appeared  tu  tbe  Mlghboan  moudied  on  horse- 
back, a  sight  very  uncommon  ai  that  time,  and 
which,  when  at  a  diidance,  seems  only  one  oody, 
and  consequently  one  creature.  Sume  derive 
the  name  «va  w  scvrcir  mfonsf  £oadi$u  Mis, 
because  they  went  on  horseback  afier  thdr  bulb 
which  had  strayed,  or  because  ihcy  hunted  wild 
bull:i  with  buriies.  Some  ol  the  ancients  have 
tDftinlained,  that  mon.siers  like  the  CenlMin 
can  have  existed  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
Plutarch  in  Sympos,  mentions  one  seen  by  Pe- 
riander,  tyrant  of  Corinth  ;  and  Pliny  7,  c.  3, 
«ays,  that  he  saw  one  embalmed  in  hooey,  which 
hail  been  bronght  to  Rome  from  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  Lapithae  is  famous  in  history.  Ovid 
has  elegantly  described  ii,  and  it  has  also  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  Hesiod,  Valerius  Flaccas, 
&c.,  and  Pausanias  in  Eliac,  says,  it  was  repre- 
sented in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  01ympia,aaMl 
also  at  Athens,  by  Phidias  and  Pafrhasius  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  36,  c.  5.  The  origin  of  this 
battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Centaurs,  in- 
loiicated  wilb  wine,  behaved  with  radenais  to 
the  women  that  were  present.  Such  an  insult 
irritated  Hercules,  Thc?>eus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Lapiihx,  who  defeated  the  Centaurs, and  obliged 
them  to  leave  their  country  and  retire  to  Ar- 
cadia. Here  their  insolence  was  a  second  lime 
punished  by  Hercule.s,  who,  when  he  was  soing 
to  hunt  the  boar  of  Erymanihus,  was  kindly 
•nienained  bf  the  Ceotanr  Pholos,  who  grave 
Urn  wino  whirh  helonjjed  to  the  rest  of  the 
Centaurs, but  had  been  given  ihem  on  condition 
of  Iheir  treat  in  Hercules  with  it  whenever  he 
pas.<wd  throu^fi  ih<Mr  lorritorv.  Thev  resented 
the  liberty  which  Hercules  took  with  their  wine, 
and  attacked  him  with  f'lry.  The  hero  de- 
fended himself  with  his  arrows,  and  defeated 
his  adversaries,  who  fled  for  safety  to  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron.  Chiron  had  been  the  preceptor 
of  Hercules,  and  therefore  ihev  hoped  that  he 
woald.  desist  in  bis. piewnce.  Hercules,  thouftb 
awed  at  thcsi^ht  pi  Chiron,  did  not  ^!e^i^t.  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  en'^agement,  he  >*ounded 
li»  preceptor  in  the  knee,  who,  in  the  excessive 

Sain  he  suffered,  exchansred  immortal itv  for 
ealh.  The  death  of  Chiron  irritated  Hercti- 
les  the  more,  and  the  Centaurs  that  were  pre- 
acxft  were  iUljextinate4  bar  hi«  hand.  The  most 
eeVwttted  or  the  Centaara  were  Chiron,  En- 
rvtU!?,  Amycns,  Qrynens,  Cnumas,  Lycidas. 
Ameus,  Medon,  Rhcrtu-*.  Pisenor,  Mermeros, 
gholos,  Ajc.  Diod.  4.—  Tzelzes  CkiL  9.~JSst. 
837. — Jle^ind.  in  Suet.  Hfrcnl. — Homer.  11.  <f 
4Hr-Ovid.  Met.  12.—Slrab.  9.— Pans.  5,  c.  10, 
Elian.  V.  H.  U,  c.  L—A^piiUod.  2,  c.  3, 1. 

891— Ptniar,  Pjf<A.  9. 

Qirnibvs,  I.  son  of  Deioneus.  king  of  Thes- 
nly,  l)y  Diomede,  d^iwbter  of  Xuthus,  married 
Procns,  danghter  or  Ereehthew,  king  of 
Athens.  Aurora  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  car- 
j^ied  him  away ;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her 
H^Gesaes,  anti  waa infiatient  to  return  to  Pro- 
cns.  The  godded  sent  him  back  ;  and  to  try 
llMifi^e^tT  of  his  wife,  she  made  him  put  op  a 
lawWt apd Jhearriffd ft j»>  ^mmM 


Procris  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant  Proem 

was  deaf  to  ewrr  offer  ;  but  she  suffered  her* 
self  to  be  sedocea  by  the  gold  ul  lius  hiranger, 
who  discovered  himseff  the  very  moment  that 
Procris  bad  yielded  up  her  virtue.  This  cir- 
cumstance so  ashamed  Procris,  that  she  fled 
from  her  husband,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing in  the  island  of  £ttbcBa,  where  she  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  tttenduits  of  Dteaa,  who 
presented  her  with  a  dog  always  sure  of  his 
prey,  and  a  dan  which  never  missed  its  aim  and 
alwqra  returned  to  the  hands  of  iut  mistress  of 
its  own  accord.  After  this  Procris  returned  in 
disguise  to  Cephalus,  who  was  willing  to  dw- 
grace  hintself  oy  some  unnatural  concei^ionsto 
obtain  the  dojg  and  the  dart  of  Procris.  Procria 
discovered  herself  at  the  moment  tbatCephalns 
showed  himself  faithless,  and  a  reconciliation 
was  easily  made  between  them.  They  loved 
one  another  with  more  leDdemeas  than  bdbie, 
and  Cephalus  received  from  his  wife  the  pre- 
sents ol  Diana.  As  he  was  particularly  kmd 
<rf'hanting,  he  every  momio^  early  repaired  to 
the  woods,  and  aAer  much  toil  and  fatigue,  laid 
himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,  and  earnestly 
called  for  ilwra,  or  the  refreshins:  breeze.  Tbw 
ambigaous  word  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of 
a  mistress;  and  some  mfimner  repotted  to  the 
jealous  Prtxrris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a  visit 
to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Procris 
too  readily  believed  the  information,  and  secret- 
ly followed  her  husband  intoihe  woods.  Ac- 
cording to  his  .daily  custom,  Cephalus  retired 
to  the  .shade,  and  called  after  Aura.  At  the 
name  of  Aura,  Procris  eagerly  UAed  np  her 
head  to  see  her  expected  nval.  Her  motion 
occasioned  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
bush  that  concealed  her  ;  and  as  Cephalus 
tened'«he  thought  it  to  be  a  wild  bent,  and  hn 
let  fly  bis  unerring  dart.  Procris  was  struck 
to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-groondcd 
jealousv  was  the  cause  of  her  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Apolfodonv  there  were  two  perwms  of 
the  name  of  Cephalus;  one,  son  of  Mercury 
and  Herse,  carried  a  wav  by  Aarora,  with  whom 
he  dwelt  in  Syria,  and  by  whom  he  hnd  n  son 
called  Tithonus  The  other  married  Procriv 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  tragical  event  men- 
tioned above.  Cephaliis  was  father  of  Arcesius 
by  Procris,  and  orPhsPtoo,  according  to  Hesitxl, 
bv  Aurora.  Oruf.  Met,  7,  fab.  ^.—Ufgin 
fab.  Xm.-Ap^Ood.  3,  c.  15. 

CfiPHBtni,  I.  a  king  of  gihiopia,  lather 
Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  dip 
Argonauts,  and  was  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion after  bis  death.   Ovid.  MeL  4,  v.       L IL, 
V.  J3.— Paw.  4,  e.  3S.  1.  8,  c.  A.—ApM»d.  1.4* 
9. 1.2.  c.  1,  4  and  7,  1.  3,  c  9,  mentions  oQ^i, 
son  of  Aleus,  and  another,  son  of  Belus.  TWr* 
former  he  makea  king  of  Tcgea,  and  father  ol  ■ 
Sterope;  and  says,  that  he,  with  his  twelve 
sons,  assisted  Hercules  in  a  war  aeain.<  Hip- 
poconn,  where  they  were  killed.    The  latter  he 
calls  IdiQg  4f  ^Ethiopia,  and  father  of  Andrap^ 
mete.-"— if.  A  son  of  L^cu  rgus,  present  at  thi  •> 
chaseof  the  Calydonianboar.  ApMod.  I,  c.  8. 

CePHi-siADEs,  a  patronymic  of  E^eocles,  son  of 
Andreus  and  Evippe.  from  the  supposition  ofhjjl 
being  the  son  of  tne  Cephi.so.    Paus.  9.  r.  3^.i 

CesBEBCs,  a  doe  of  Pluto,  the  fruit  of  Echid^  . 
•■Si  paif^.  Mtth  Tjrpboo.  Be  ^  60 
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lt4.r)nlin!>:  to  Hesioil,  nnd  three,  according  to 
•Cher  inyiholujiisLs.  He  was  statioDed  at  the 
inirance  ol  hell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  pre- 
ir«>nt  the  living  Irum  entering  the  infernal  re- 
ITions,  ami  the  dead  from  escaping  from  their 
xnitiiM  tneni.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to  sleep  with 
l)is  lyrej  and  Hercules  diacged  him  from  b«U 
when  he  went  to  redeem  Aleeste.  Vtrg.  JBn. 
5,  V.  134,  1.  6,  V.  411— Homer.  Od.  II,  y.  622. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  31,  1.  3,  c.  V^-^Hesiod.  Tktog. 
312.— TVMt.  1,  el.  10,  v.  86. 

Cehcyom,  and  Cr.Rvy6NF»,  a  king  of  Eleusis, 
son  of  Neptune, or,  according  toothers,  of  Vul- 
can. He  obliged  all  wrangers  to  wrestle  with 
liim  i  aod  ^  was  •  deiierous  wicsiler,  tbey 
were  easily  eonqnered  and  put  to  death.  A  Aer 
many  cruejties,  he  challenged  The.seus  in  wrest- 
ling, and  he  was  conquered  and  put  to  death 
by  bis  antagoniM.  Oeid.  iMU.  7,  t.  490^ 
ihfgin.  fab.  IBTr^FML  im  Tlm^Pmta.  1,  e. 
ft  and  39. 

Ceres,  the  god(Ie*is  of  com  and  of  barvesis, 
WW  daof^hter  of  Saturn  and  Vesia    Site  had 
a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  she  called  Phere 
phata,  fruitieartng,  and  afterwards  Proser- 
pine. This  daaghier  was  carried  away  by  Pla- 
to as  ahe  waa  gathering  flowen  in  the  plaiM 
near  Enna.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  was  grief:* 
ous  to  Ceres,  who  sought  her  all  over  Sicily; 
and  when  night  came,  she  liifliled  two  torches 
in  the  flames  of  Mount  ^tna,  lo  continue  her 
search  by  nis;ht  all  over  the  world.    She  at  last 
found  her  veil  near  the  foantain  Cyane ;  but 
no  intelligence  could  be  received  of  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  till  at  last  the  nymph  Are- 
thu^a  informed  Iier  that  her  daughter  had  l>een 
carried  away  by  Pluto.  During  the  inquiries 
of  Ceres  for  her  daii{|[liter,  the  eulthraliatt  of 
the  earth  was  nefr'ff'pd,  and  the  ground  be- 
came barren  ;  therefore,  to  repair  the  loss  which 
nankind  bad  suffered  by  her  absence,  the  god- 
dess went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  the  most 
desolate  country  in  the  world,  and  instructed 
Tripiolemus,  of  Eleusis,  in  every  thing  which 
concerned  agriculture.  She  tatigbt  him  how 
10  plough  the  irroand,  to  tow  and  feap  the  com,  I 
to  make  bread,  and  to  take  particular  care  of 
fruit  trees.   Afler  these  instructions,  she  gave 
Mm  her  chariot,  and  romnanded  him  to  travel 
all  over  the  world,  and  commnnicftfe  his  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  rude  inhabitants,  who 
hitherto  lived  upon  acorns  and  the  roots  eftlie 
earth.    Vid.  lyipt^lemus.    Her  beneficence  to 
mankind  made  Ceres  respected.    Sicily  was 
snppo«-ed  to  be  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  god- 
dess: and  Diodoms  nys,  that  she  and  her 
drainer  niade  Oeir  firm  apfiearanee  to  man- 
kind  in  Sicily,  which  Pluto  received  as  a  nup- 
tial dowry  from  Jupiter  when  he  married  Pro- 
serpine. The  SieiifaDS  made  a  yearly  sacrifice 
to  Ceres,  every  man  aeeordinir  to  his  abilities; 
and  the  founiain  of  Cyane,  through  which  Pla- 
to opened  himself  a 'pa«age  with  his  trident, 
ulien  carrying  away  Proeerphie,  was  pnUicly 
honowred  wffn  an  oflHine  oT  balls,  and  the 
blood  of  iVir'  virfini^  ■w  rrv  shed  in  ihe  waters  of 
the  fountain.   Besides  ibese,  other  ceremonies  I 
were  clwerwed  in  Iwiioor  or  the  irnddess  wfio 
had  so  peculiarly  favmtred  t!ie  island.  The 
commemoration  of  the  rape  was  cdebrated 
ah<wt  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and  the 
Mich  of  CeiaMibe  time  thai  can  to  iinni 


in  the  earth.  The  latter  feMiva!  iDniinued  ma 
succes.Mve  days.  Attica,  winch  had  been  jo 
eminently  distmgui!<hed  bv  the  godde>h,  giate^ 
fully  remembered  her  favours  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Cleu<inian  mysteries.  Vid,  Ettustnia. 
Ceres  also  pertbrmed  ihe  duties  of  a  legi>latur 
and  the  Sicilians  liound  the  advantages  of  her 
satntnry  laws ;  befteehersDroameorThesrao- 
phora.  She  is  the  same  as  the  I.sjs  1"  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  her  worship,  ii  is  said,  was  nrst 
brought  into  Qreece  by  Erechibetlt.  Uk  Ibeir 
.sacrifices  the  ancients  offered  Ceres  a  pregnant 
.sow,  as  that  animal  oUen  mjures  and  destroys 
the  prodtietiuns  of  the  earth.  While  the  com 
was  yet  in  grass,  they  c^ered  her  a  ram,  after 
the  victim  had  been  led  three  times  round  the 
field.  Ceres  was  represented  with  a  garland 
of  ears  of  corn  on  her  head,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy, 
which  w  as  sacred  to  her.  She  appears  as  a 
country-woman  mounted  on  the  bark  of  an  ox, 
and  carrying  a  basket  OH  her  left  arm,  and  hold- 
mg  a  h(  >e ;  and  .sometimes  she  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  She  wnssupposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Rhea,  Telhis,  Cybele,  Bona 
Dea,  Berecynibia,  dtc  The  Romans  paid  her 
gteat  adoration,  and  her  fcstivafci  were  yearlv 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month 
of  April,  during  eight  days.  They  alwavs 
bore  lighted  toreaes  m  eooBnMmoration  of  the 
goddess;  and  whoever  came  to  these  festivals 
without  a  previous  initiation,  was  punished 
with  death.  Ckratia metaphorically  called  bruid 
and  com,  as  the  word  Bacekus  is  firequently 
nse<1  to  signify  wine.  Apeilod.  I,  c.  5,  1.  2,  c. 
1.  1  W.  r.  12  and  \  i  —P<ivy  1.  r.  31,  1.  2,  c.  34,  ' 
I  c  23, 1. 8,  c.  25, 6M,-'JHod.  1,  &c^Htsiod, 
TheofT  —OnU.  Plut.  4,  417.— JMUl  fkb.  7, 6, 
(^•c. —  Clavdian.  de  Pajtt.  Pros. — Cic.  in  Verr. — 
CallimacK.  inCer.—Liv2iKnA^\.—Stat.  Theb. 
li.—Dionfs.  Hal.  1,  c.  3^Bfgin.  P.  A.  2. 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who 
married  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three 
Gorgons,  dke.  JEMm.  Ttasf •  887^X«MMi. 
9,  v.64fi. 

Cstm,  nnd  Oama,  I.  a  son  oTCalai  aod  Terra, 

who  married  Phcpbe,  by  whom  he  had  Latona 
and  A.steria.   Hesiod. '  Thtog.  v.  136.-- Kirg. 

Mn.  4,  V.  ITS.  IT.  The  Arther  of  Trmne. 

FFftmer.  Jl  2,  v.  354 

Cfcvx,  a  king  of  Tratrhinia,  st)n  of  Lucifer 
and  hartaad  of  Alcyone.  He  was  drowned  as 
he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claroa.  Hia 
wife  was  apprized  of  his  misfoTttme  in  a  dream, 
and  found  his  dead  body  washed  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds 
called  Alcytxia.  VM.  illsjiaM.  OvML  JNUl  1, 
V.  5fl7. — Rons.  1,  c.  32.  According  to  ApoUod. 
1,  c.  7, 1. 2.  c.  7,  the  husband  of  Alcyone  and  the 
kinp  of  Trachinia  were  two  diflerent  persons. 

Ciur.Rfl,  a  herald  of  Busiris,  pttt  to  dndi  bf 
Hercules.    Apollod.  2,  c.  5. 

Chalct/Vpe,  T.  a  daughter  of  ^etes,  king  of 
Colehi8,wbo  married  Phiyxim,  son  of  Athamaib 
who  ha«V  #ed  to  iMnr  flMlimi«ovrt  for  protee» 
tion  She  had  some  chilefren  by  Phryxus,  and 
she  preserved  her  life  from  the  a  varice  and  cru- 
elty of  her  flrther,  who  had  mwdeied  her  bos- 
hand  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Ovid.  Hertid. 

17,  V.  732.^B»rin.  fab.  14,  *c  11.  The 

danvhter  d(  llheiBlMW,'^o  niafvM  iltamm- 
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OuLr.iN,  H  Mt'S'-'nian,  who  rfiutiultni  Arn- 
hvU'.is,  ,M),i  »,i  .Se>  or,  lo  ucwaie  ol'lhe  ^Hiin.^ 
puns,  by  .\  iiwin  he  was  lo  perish. 

Ga^osa  rude  and  !>ha|iet««  jm»  ot  inauer,  | 
jkiiil  contibied  aMKemblage  of  intcUTe  cleineoL-<,  i 
v^iiK  i.,  its  tlic  piKts  suppose,  pre-exLs;eu  Uic  i 
loriitaiiuii  ut'  the  world,  and  Irom  which  the  | 
uiiivcne  w&h  lorined  by  the  band  and  potkerut  j 
n  superior  being.    Tl'^-  i'  ftrme  was  hi^i  i 
tsiabtiHhed  by  He.sind,  liuui  wimm  thesucceeu- 
jog  poets  have  copied  it;  and  it  is  probable  I  hni 
il  was  ubscarcly  drawa  Irom  the  accouiii  oi 
Mosen,  by  being  copied  from  the  annals  of  San- 1 
'•honiaihon,  whose  nge  Ls  fixed  an'-cci  tlL-ni  i..  i 
tlie  siege  ol  Troy.  Chaus  was  deemed  by  .>«oiiie 
as  one  of  the  okfcsit  of  the  gods,  and  iB  vuked 
one  or  the  inrernnl  deities.'  Virg»,/Bn.  4,v. 
510.— Akl.  I,  lab.  1. 

Ckakh  Ks,  and  Gkatijb,  the  Graees,dattgbieiN 
•>r  Venus  by  Jupiter  or  Bacchus,  are  three  t;i 
Lumber,  A^aia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne. 
They  wt  r  •  ilie  constant  attendants  of  Venu^, 
aitd  ihey  were  represented  as  three  young, 
heaiittfai,  and  aaodest  virgins,  all  holding  one 
aiuHher  by  the  hand.  They  presided  over  kiiu!- 
i)es.<  and  all  good  offices, and  their  worship  was 
ibe  same  oa  thai  of  tb«  nine  muses.  They 
were  generally  represented  naked,  becau>e 
Kindnesses  nuglu  lo  be  done  with  sincerity  and 
randour.  The  moderns  explain  the  allegory  dI 
>heir  huldinfc  their  hands  joined,  by  observmg, 
iliat  there  oDght  lo  be  a  perpetml  and  never> 
<!easin:;  intercourse  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence among  friend^t.  Their  youth  denotes  the 
constant  remembrance  that  we  on^ht  ever  to 
have  of  kindnf^e?  received  ;  and  their  virgin 
purity  and  innocence  teach  us,  thai  acts  of 
benevoknce  ought  to  be  done  without  any  ex- 
pectatitms  of  restoration,  and  that  we  ought 
never  to  rafTer  others  or  oaraelvoa  to  be  guilty 
of  ba  '  ur  iinpiiriftvouffs.  HoaMrapMks only 
nf  two  Graces. 

Ohakon,  a  god  of  beU,JMin  of  Erebus  and 
Slox,  who  conducted  thf  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acheron,  to  the 
iftftrnal  regions  for  an  ob<dus.  Such  as  had 
not  been  honoureil  with  a  funeral  were  not  per- 
raitteti  lo  enter  his  boat  without  previously  wan- 
dering on  the  shore  for  one  hundred  years.  If 
anv  living  person  presented  himself  too  ru»«>  the 
Stygian  lake,  he  eoaM  Ml  be  admhled  before 
he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bou^h,. which  he 
had  received  from  the  Sibyl;  and  Charon  was 
iapviMMied  for  one  year,  because  he  had  ferried 
over,  against  his  own  will,  Hercules,  without 
this  passport.  Charon  is  represented  ns  an  old 
robust  man,  with  a  hideous  countenance,  long 
white  beard,  and  piercing  Mca.  Hia  garment 
ia  ragged  and  fffthy,  and  hn  nmliead  b  covered 
with  wrinkles.  As  all  the  dead  were  obliged 
10  pay  a  small  piece  of  money  for  their  admis- 
sion, It  was  always  usual  among  the  ancients  to 
place  under  the  tongue  of  the  deceased  a  piece 
of  mooer  for  Charon.  This  fable  of  Charon 
mi  Ms  boat  is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  dead  were  carried  aeiaB  a  lake,  where 
sentence  was  passed  on  them,  and,  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  aciions,  they  were  honourerl 
wHk  a  spleodid  bunaL  or  left  imnoticed  in  the 
•iwnal7  Vtd.  itihiiMfa.  IKaAl.— 3nMc.tii 
Htr.  Fur.  ad.  3,  v.  IM^Ffcy .  Mm.  %  r.  806. 
4e.    Vid.  Part  IL 


('llAltYBUtil.      y'td  Pjrl  I. 

UK  .On^  a  ayiripii  changed  into  a  toiioisc 
1  .  .Mcicuiyt  fur  not  bcmg  preiseot  at  the  nup* 
■  iM>  uf  Jupuer  and  Jupo,  and  coodemoed  lo  per- 
>.e  ual  silence  for  having  ridiculed  these  deities. 

Cui:i.6nis,  a  daughier  of  Leonidas,  king  ut 
6()ai  la,  who  married  Cleorabruuit.  tihe  accutu- 
paiiied  her  lather,  whom  her  bnsbuid  had  ezo 
jiflleJ,  and  soon  at^er  went  into  banishmeru 
u  i  h  her  husband,  who  had  in  his  turn  Inrcu  ex- 
pelled by  Leooidas.  Plut.  in  Agid.  4>  Ornm, 
CniMca*.  L  a  eel^rated  moasier,  sprang 
Irom  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  had  three 
heads,  ihai  of  a  lion,  ol  a  goa!,  and  a  dragon, 
and  cunun  uaily  vomited  Hemes.  The  lot  e  parts 
of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lioo,  the  middle  was 
:hat  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  pans  were  those 
ol  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  in  Lycta,  aU>ui 
the  reign  of  Johates,  by  whose  ordefs  BeUero> 
phon,  mounted  on  the  bor^  Pegasus,  overcame 
ir.  This  fabulous  tradition  is  explained  by  the 
recollection  thallhere  was  a  burning  niouniain 
in  Lycia,  called  Chimaera,  whose  tup  was  the 
rewn  of  lions  on  aceoont  or  its  desolate  wilder- 
ness; the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  wa.-;  cov- 
ered with  goats;  and  at  the  bottom  the  marshy 
ground  abounded  with  serpents.  Bellerophoa 
is. said  to  have  conqoeretl  theChimecra,  because 
he  lirsi  made  his  habitation  on  that  mountain. 
Pluiard)  ^ays  that  it  is  the  captain  of  some 
pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  the  image* 
of  a  lion ,  a  <;oai,  and  a  dragon.  Fromibe  anieo 
of  iherijiniicra  with  Orthos,  sprung  the  Sphinx, 
and  the  lion  of  Nenuea.  Honurr.  11.  C,  v.  181. 
—Hesiod.  Th€»g.  v.  ^'Xi.—AfoUod.  1,  c.  9,  1.  2, 
c.  3  —Liicret.  5,  v  m^  —Orid.  9,  Afei.  v  616. 

—  Vira.  .f;».  G,  V.  "JtvH.  II.  One  of  the  ships 

in  the  Meet  of  jEneas.   Vire.  .fjrt.  5,  v.  118. 

Chione,  I.  a  daughter  of  Daedalion,  of  whom 
Apollo  and  Mercury  faeearoe  enamoured.  She 
became  mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycu*, 
the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo, 
became  an  axeelleot  musician ;  and  the  laiter 
was  equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which  • 
his  father  Mercury  was  the  patron.  C'hione 
grew  so  prood  Vthtr  commerce  with  the  gods, 
thni  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to  that  of 
Diana,  for  which  impiety  she  was  killed  by  the 
giKldess  and  changed  into  a  hawk.  Orul.  Met. 

11,  fab.  8.  II.  A  dausrhier  of  Boreas  and 

Orithyia,  who  had  Biratolpnsby  Neptune.  She 
threw  her  son  into  the  sea,  but  he  was  preserved 
by  his  father.  ApoUod.\  c.  16.— Patu.  1.  c.38. 

Cnnum,  a  eentaur,  half  ana  and  half  a 
horse,  son  of  Pbilyra  and  Saturn,  wa!<  famous 
ft)r  his  knowledjfe  of  music,  medicine,  and 
shooting  He  taught  mankind  the  use  of  plants 
and  m^jciaal  herbs ;  and  he  instraaed,  in  all 
the  pntiie  art^  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age; 
such  as  Achilles,  .Slscnlapius,  Hercules,  Jason, 
Peleus,  .£neas(,  &c  He  was  wounded  in  the 
knee  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  Hercules,  la  his 
pursuit  of  the  centaurs.  As  the  wound  was  in- 
curable, and  the  cau.se  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain<%  Chiron  brgged  Jupiter  to  deprive  him  of 
immortality.  His  prayers  were  heard,  and  he 
was  placed  bv  the  gods  among  the  coraldla- 
tions,  under  the  name  of  Sagittarius.  Rmtd. 
in  Seuto.—Honur.  it.  W.—Paus.  3.  c.  Ifl^  L  5^ 
e. ».  1. 9,  c.  31.— Oeld.  iUU.  9,  v.  670  -4f<M> 
9,  c.  5, 1.  3,  c.  13.— /7*fa/.  epod.  U. 
Chi^  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  ^Lb«a%  ^fM 
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»»w:<\v  ^enticed  to  her.  The  name  of  Chloe 
I  ■  u,')H).sv<l  lo  bear  ihe  .>>ame  ^ignif)cation  as 
/  lira,  tto  oi\en  applied  to  the  guddcss  of  corn. 
The  name,  fitmi  us  signilicatiun,  (x^vif,  kerba 

T  T'.  :'  tms  t-'t-rn'inlly  Im:-<.-ii  applied  la  WOmeD 
p()s,v x-tl  (.(  bcauiy  and  >i)iiphcuy. 

Cur  >HiN.  1.  the  goddess  of  flowen,  wbo mar- 
r:<-<i  '/'•['hvru'-.  Siif:  i>  the  ^nmc  as  Flora. 
<JiiJ.  /'/aL  5. — II.  A  tiaugUser  of  Amj*iiiou, 
yon  ot  Jasusand  Persephone,  who  married  Ne- 
\to»,  king  of  PjrioSf  Of  whom  she  hud  one 
flan^hier  and  twelve  soiw,  who  all,  except  Nes- 
ii)r,  u-.Tc  killfi!  hv  flei  rules.  Itomt.  Od.  11, 
V.  2bO.— /'aits.  2,  c.  21, 1.  *J,  c.  3t;. 

CnoiVMtDAS,  a  man  made  preceptor  to  The- 
seus,     his  j^rnnrifafhpr  Pitthfiis,  kini,'  ofTra'- 
jtene.    The  Ailicninn^  liisiimted  .sacrifice.s  to 
bim  for  the  ^">.><i  pieceprs  he  had  inealcated' 
into  his  papil.   PUt.  in  Tlus. 

C^f^o^ftys,  the  Greek  name  of  Sal  u  rn ,  or  Time, 
in  whdse  honour  I'esiivaN,  calleil  C  AruMW,  were 
yeariv  celebrated  by  the  Rhodiaos  and  some  of 
thaG^reeks. 

Chrtsaor,  a  son  of  Mpf!ti<:ri  aru!  N<'p;iini_'. 
Some  report  that  he  spmntj  from  she  1>1u<k1  of 
Medusa,  armed  with  a  golden  sirord,  whence 
his  narnf"  yn^fas  atp.  He  iiinrtied  Callirhoe, 
ouf  lit' "he  CKrcanidesjby  wliotn  he  had  Geryon, 
Eciiirinn,  and  the  Chinuera. '  Beswi.  Tmog- 

CaaYSMNWos,  a  tanume  of  Japiter,  frmn  his 

tCTD'  lt'  It  Stratonice,  whrre  all  tlie  Carians  as- 
sembled  upoo  any  public  emergency.  Strab.  4. 

CaaTsca.    VU.  Part  II. 

rnwvsim's.  I.  a  natural  son  of  Pelops,  high- 
ly favoured  by  \m  father,  for  which  |iipp<>tla- 
mia,  his  step-mother,  ordered  her  own  son.s, 
Atreiis  and  Thyestes,  lo  kill  him,  and  to  throw 
his  bodv  into  a  well,  on  account  of  which  thcv 
Wf-rc  hnni'^hoii.  Somip  <;ay  ihnl  Hippi>«l:iiiiin's 
sons  refu.««d  to  murder  Chrvsippus.and  that  she 
*lid  it  herself,  thigin.  fab:  Pteto.  i«  Leg. 
^.^ApnU.^d.     c.  r>.— PflWJ.  fi.  r.  00 

Chthoma,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a  tem- 

Ele  built  to  her  by  Chthonia.at  Hermione.  She 
ad  a  fejrtival  ihefe  called  by  the  same  name, 
and  celebrated  everv  summer.  During  the  cele- 
bration, the  prifits  of  the  goddess  marched  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  maj^iMratei:  and 
a  erowd  of  women  and  boys  in  white  apparel, 
with  g:\rlan(1s  of  powers  on  their  heads.  Be- 
hind was  dragged  annniamed  heifer,  Just  taken 
from  the  herd.  When  thejr  came  lo  the  temple, 
the  victim  was  let  loo«!e,  and  four  old  women, 
arroed  with  scythes^  sacrificed  the  heifer.  A 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  victim,  was  in  a 
Hke  manner  despatched  by  the  old  women ;  and 
it  was  observable  that  they  all  fell  on  the  same 
side.   Patis.  2,  r  35. 

CiLix,  a  son  of  Phoenix,  or,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, of  Affenor,  who,  after  Mehmft  An 
his  «i<trr  Ktirnps,  settled  in  a  conntrv  to  which 
he  eave  the  name  of  Cilicia.   Apotlpd.  3,  c.  1. 
^lfcrMM.7,c.  91. 

CiTrAR«P4s,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ciny- 
ras-who  presided  over  the  ceremonies  of  Venus 
atPaphn^,     Torit  2,  Tlist  c.  3. 

Ctv^u,  a  surname  of  Jtino,  who  presided 
oyer  marriaites,  and  wis  anppueed  to  tdiUe  the 

girdie  of  nr^-  brides. 
pAat  Hi— 4  T 


y-arly  fcs  ivals  called  Chloeia,  were  celebrated  j  Cnmua,  a  king  of  C)'pTtiS',  son  of  Paphus, 
M  »>ri  aiuth  mtrtb  and  rejoicing,  and  a  ram  was  I  who  marrieil  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 

daughter  called  Myrrha.  Cinyras,  according 
to  some,  s!ali!ieil  hun^ell.  He  u  as  .mj  n(  li,;hal 
his  opulence,  like  liiai  of  Craei»Ui»,  became  pro- 
Terbutl.  OvU.  MU.  10,  fab.  9.—Plui.  m  Paralk 
^B^gin.  fab.  '212,218,  Sic. 

CiRCE,  a  daughter  uf  Sol  and  Pe rseis,  cele- 
biated  for  her  knowledge  in  magic  and  veno 
mous  hi  rh««.  She  was  bister  to  jf!etrs,  kin^^  o* 
Colchis,  aud  Pasipha?,  ihe  wilf  uf  Miiios.  She 
married  a  Sarmaiian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom 
^he  murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom.  She  was 
eypelled  by  her  subjects,  and  carried  by  her  flu 
ihcr  upon  the  c^a.-ts  of  Italy,  in  an  island  called 
Msstt..  Ulv.sses,  ai  his  return  from  Uic  Trujan 
war,  visited  the  place  of  her  residence ;  and  all 
hiscotnpanion*!,  whorrin  headlong  into  pleasure 
and  volnpiuousness,  were  changed  by  Circe's 
potions  into  filthy  swine.  Ulysses,  who  um 
fortified  against  all  enchantments  by  an  herb 
called  fflo/y,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  doinanded,  vwuid  in 
hand,  the  restoration  of  his  comoanionsto  their 
former  slate.  She  com  pi  ied ,  and  loaded  the  hero 
wiih  pleasures  and  honours.  In  this  voluptuous 
relnat,  Ulysses  had  by  Circe  one  son  called 
Telegonns,  or  two,  acc  l  u  u  i  li  xiod,  ealled 
Agrius  and  Latinns.  For  one  whole  year 
Ulysses  forgot  his  glorj'  in  Circe '.s  arms,  and  at 
hisdeparture.  the  nymph  advised  him  t«  descend 
into  hell,  and  coosolt  the  maael  of  Tirestss 
concerning  the  fates  that  attended  bim.  Circe 
showed  herself  cruel  toScylla  her  rival,  and  to 
Picus.  Vid.  Scylla  and  IHcus.  Ovid.  Met.  14, 
fab.  1  and  h.—Horal.  1,  ep.  2. 1. 1,  od.  IT— Vir|r. 
Ed.  8,  V.  10.— Mn.  3,  v.  386,  1. 7.  v.  10,  Ac— 
Hi/zin.  fnh.  125. — ApoUon.  4.  Arg.— Homer. 
()<}.  in,  V.  130,  tcc.—ApOUd.  l,e.9.— mm: 
Th.  956.— Strab.  5. 

ClavIoer,  a  surname  of  Janns,  from  his  be- 
ing represented  with  a  i-ey.  Olid.  Foff.  1,  V. 
228.  Hercules  received  al!«o  that  surname^ 
he  was  armed  with  a  dub.  Ovid,  Met.  15,  t.  984. 

Ci.EonoXA,  a  daughter  of  NioVc  and  Ara- 
phion,  changed  into  a  sione  as  a  punishment 
for  her  mother's  pride.   ApolUd.  3,  c.  5. 

Ci.io,  I.  the  first  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
hi^tiTV  Slieis  repre:  entril  crn^vned  with  lau- 
rels, holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book 
in  ibe  other.  Sometimes  she  hoNu  a  fleetnm 
or  qnill  with  a  late.  Her  name  signifif^  -  hrr,- 
oorand  reputation,  (»Xm,  glmiat)  oii  i  t  was 
her  oAlee  mithfblly  to  record  the  nr n  d 
brave  and  illustrious  heroes.  She  had  Hvn- 
cintha  by  Pierus,  son  of  Magnes.  She  was  also 
mother  of  Hymenseus,  and  lalemus,  according 
to  ochen.  AdtadL  Hittg*  f.  Tb.—ApoUod.  1,  c. 
3  — SKreS.  14.— IT.  One  of  Cyrene*^  nymphs. 
Virg.  G.4,v.  341. 

ChjTB,  the  wifie  of  Cyzicns,  who  hung  her* 
self  when  dhe  saw  ber  bnrfMmd  dend.  ilfigsn, 
1. — Orpkeuf. 

CloacIna,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  Cloaen.  Some  snppoie  her  to  be 
nns,  whose  starae  was  foond  in  the  C3«a««, 
whence  the  name.   The  Cloaese  were  laree 
receplnrles  for  ihf  filth  nnrl  Aims:  of  the  wh<dt 

citTibegun  by  Tarquin  the  Elder, and  fini^ed 
\lf  Tirqain  die  Praod.  Theyven  Voill  •& 
mderlheeity;  sodij^neeordlnf  tontcaqm^ 
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Moc  of  Plinj  Ri.me  seenieil  to  be  Mispended 
beiueen  heaven  aii  J  earth.  The  bDiMing  was 
so  »  rong,  and  the  MoQes  su  large,  thai  though 
they  were  cootiDiwUr  wasbed  by  impetaoiM  tor- 
rent., they  remained  unhnn  during  oboire  TOO 
yeais.  Tticrf  were  public  officers  chosen  to 
take  care  ol  the  Cluacse,  called  Curalores  Cloa- 
€anm  tirkis.  iAv.  3,  e  4S.^Plin.  5,  c.  29. 

Ci.oTno,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parca?, 
dautihter  of  Jupiler  and  Themis,  or,  according 
to  Besiod,  of  Night,  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  moment  that  we  are  ooni.  She  held 
the  distaff*  in  her  hand,  and  span  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  nnme,  (*x  ..Ou.',  lo  spin.)  She 
was  represented  wearing  a  crown  with  seven 
tian,  »nd  corered  with  a  Tariegaled  raiie.  Vid. 
Jktrca.  Hesiod.  Theog.  v  ^X^.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  3. 

ChCiciNA,  a  name  of  Venus,  whose  siaiue 
was  erected  in  that  place  w  here  peace  was  made 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  after  the 
rape  of  the  virginsi.    Vid.  Goacina. 

CitsiL-s,  the  sorname  of  Janos  when  hia 
temple  was  shut.   Ovid.  FatL  1,  v.  190. 

Cf.TMfiTB,  I.  a  daQffhter  of  Oeeaniw  and  Te- 
thys,  who  married  Japeius,  by  whom  she  had 
Alias,  Prometheus,  Men(rtius,and  Epimetheus. 

Hesiod.  Theop.  II.  The  mother  of  Phwton 

by  Apollo.    Ol  id.  Met.  1,  v.  756.  III.  The 

mother  ol  Homer.    Id.  10,  c.  24.  IV.  A 

female  .servant  of  Helen,  who  accompanied  her 
misiTcs*  10  Troy,  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 
Om'tf.  Hkrmi.  17,  ▼.  967.— fliraier.  M.  3,  144. 

Ci.v.MKNKinrs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phrr- 
ton'.s  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

Ci.YTF.MvKSTRA,  a  daughter  of  Tvndanu^ 
kinp  of  Sparin,  by  Ledn.    Vid.  Part  U. 

Ci.YTiA,  or  Ci.YTiK,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  de- 
serted by  Iber  lover,  and  pmed  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  ffoar^,  commonly  called  a  snn- 
flower,  which  srill  turns  its  head  towards  the 
sun  in  his  course,  a.*  in  pledge  of  her  love.  Ovid. 

MeL  4,  fab.  3,  Ac.  II.  A  daughter  6f  Am- 

phidamus,  nvther  of  Pelops,  by  Tantalus.  

In.  A  concubine  of  Amyntor,  son  of  Phrasior, 
wkpK  calumny  caused  Am3mtor  to  put  oat  the 
eres  of  his  falsely-accused  son  PhoBOU.— -lY. 
A  daoghter  of  Pandarus. 

CrtCAi.rs,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospiiably 
received  Deedalus  when  he  fled  before  Minos. 
When  Minaa  arrived  in  Sicily  the  daughters 
of  Co^  nlus  destrojed  him.  Ovid.  MU.  t. 

m.—Diod.  4. 

OcELim,  or  tTRlmn,  an  ancient  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  Saturn,  Oceanus,  Hy- 
perion, Ac.  He  was  son  of  Terra,  whom  ne 
atterwards  married.  The  number  of  his  chil- 
dren, according  to  aqme,  amooniedioforty-five. 
They  were  e»led  Titana,  and  wtte  so  closely 
eoailned  by  their  father,  that  they  conspired 
•gtrinst  him,  and  were  supported  by  their  moth- 
er, who  provided  them  with  a  scythe.  Saturn 
armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  deprived 
hi«  father  of  the  organs  of  generation,  as  he 
w  as  jjt^inp  lo  unite  himself  to  Terra.  From 
riie  blood  which  issued  from  tb^  wound spraog 
the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.  TfaeitttMnat^ 
parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  from  them, 
and  the  foam  which  they  occasioned,  aro.se 
Temm,  the  goddess  of  beauty.   Hesiod.  Ac. 

CoMBTHo,  a  daughter  of  Pterilaus,  who  de- 
lved h?r  (atber  of  a  golden  hair  in  bis  hea4, 


upon  which  depetidetl  bis  fate.  She  was  put  tb 
death  by  Ani]  hiiryun  lor  hcrjierfidy.  Apol:2,c.\. 

CoMi's,  the  god  of  revel n*,  fca&iing,  and  noc- 
turnal entenaininenis.  Daring  his  Hiestivals 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dress. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drunken 
man,  with  a  garland  of  fluwei»  un  bus  head, 
and  a  torch  in  his  handj  which  seemed  fallinfr. 
He  is  more  generally  .seen  sleeping  upon  his 
legs,  and  turning  himself  when  the  heal  ol  the 
falling  torch  scorched  his  aide.  PAsL  Mum. 
—Pint.  Q^ast.  Item. 

CoNcoRDU,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  concord 
at  Rome,  to  whom  Caniilhi.s  first  raised  a  tem- 
ple in  the  capilol,  where  the  magi&iraies  oltcii 
assembled  for  the  transaction  of  public  bnstnciV. 
She  lind,  besides  this,  other  temples  and  ^tatucsj 
and  was  addre.s.sed  to  promote  the  peace  ana 
union  of  families  and  citizens.  Plxd.  in  CamiL 
—PUn.  33,  c.  l.—Cic.ar9j>m0^Ond.  /)uL 
1,  T.  639, 1.  6,  V.  637. 

CoNisAi.Tcs,  a  gixl  W()r.sliipped  at  Athens, 
with  the  .same  ceremonies  as  Pria|>us  at  Lanq^ 
sactis.  SlmA.  3. 

ConnIdas.    Vid  Chonnidas. 

CoNSENT£s,  the  name  which  the  RtHnaiH 
gave  to  the  twelve  superior  gods,  the  Diimajt^ 
rum  gentivm.  The  word  signifies  as  much  as 
cfmserUienies,  that  is,  who  consented  lo  the  de^ 
liberations  of  Jupiter's  council.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Enn'ius  hu 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines 

Juno,  Vtsta,  Mimerva^Ctnt,  Dnhm,  FcfMis,  JMm^ 
Mtrmrimi,  Jni^  Ntjftmmus,  Vviraws.  ApoHo. 

Varro,  de  Ji  R. 

CoNscs,  a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
councils.  His  temple  was  coverea  in  the  Mexi- 
mus  Circus,  to  show  that  councils  ought  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.  Some  suppfise  that  it  is 
the  same  as  Neptunus  Equestris.  Roniulus  in- 
stituted festivals  to  his  honour,  called  Conm- 
ttUa,  inring  the  celebratioo  of  which  the  Bo> 
mans  carried  away  ihe  Sabine  w(>men.  Vid. 
Con ales  Ludi,  Part  II.  Phit.  in  Bom. — Aah 
son.  69,  and  eUg.  ig  far.  M.  lA^Dimttt.  Btl h 
-'lav.  1,  c.  9. 

CooH,  the  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  killed  by 
Agamemnon.    Ilvmer.  Jl. 

Com,  the  goddess  of  plenty;  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bniriag  a  honi  uled 
with  grapes,  fruit,  fi.c. 

CopBEus, «  son  of  Pe!op.s,  who  iled  toMycenc 
at  the  death  of  Ipbitus.    ApoOod.  %e.S. 

Core,  a  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  same  as  Pro- 
serpine. Festivals,  called  Coreia,  were  insti- 
tuted to  her  honour  in  Greece. 

CoRtsiw.  a  priest  of  Bacchua,  al  Calydoo  in 
Bceoiia,  who  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
nymph  Calllrhoe,  who  treate<1  him  with  dis- 
dain. He  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  visited 
the  eountry  with  a  pesUlenee.  The  Caljfido^ 
nians  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  appease 
the  god  by  sacrificing  Callirhoe  on  his  altar. 
The  nymph  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  Coresos^ 
Who  wm  to  sacrifice  her,  forgot  his  resentaacw 
sndstahhed  himself  Ca1littoe,oonsrfau9afbr 
ingratitude  to  the  love  of  Coresus,  killed  herselj 
on  the  brink  of  a  foantaia,  wjtioh  afterwaidp 
bore  he/  name.   Pmu.  7,  c.  91. 

CoRtA,  a  surname  of  Minerva 
A  rcadians.    Cic  dt  Xfat.  D.  Z,A  A 
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CuBouus,  a  hero  of  Argolw,  wlko  kiUed  a 
serpent  called  Poene,  sent  by  Apollo  to  avenge 

Arpis,  ami  placeil  by  some  authors  in  llie  num- 
ber ui  ihe  tunes.  His  couniry  wa:>  atiUcied 
u'iiii  (he  plague,  and  he  con.>>uUe<l  the  oracle  of 
Dflphi,  which  commaruhMl  him  to  build  a  tem- 
ple, wticre  a  iripo«l,  which  wan  gtveii  him, 
shuuhi  i'ali  rrom  Us  bands.  Pm$,  Ij  v.  43. 
Vid.  Pnrt  II. 

ConANia,  I.  a  danghterofPhlegyas,  loved  by 
Apollo.  She  became  pregnatii  oy  her  lover, 
wno  killed  her  on  accuuni  uf  her  criminal  par- 
tiality to  lachjra  the  TheaBaUan.  The  child 
wa^  prescrveii  and  called  ^Esciilapius ;  and  the 
uiaiher,  atler  death,  received  divme  honours, 
and  had  asiauie  at  Sicyon,  ia  her  son's  lemple, 
which  was  never  exposed  to  public  v  iew.  Paus. 

3,  c.  '26.  IL  The  daughter  of  CoronEBUs, 

kintj  ol  Phocis,  changed  into  a  crow  by  Miner- 
Ta,  when  flying  before  Neptune.  Ovid.  M't. 
%  y.  543.— Iff.  One  ofthe  daughters' of  Atlas 
and  Pieione. 

CuRd.NUM,  I.  a  SOD  of  Apollo.  Paiu.  8,  c.  5. 
——II.  A  son  of  Phoroneos,  king  of  the  Lapi- 

Ui-JB.    Diod.  4. 

CotiYBANrta,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called 
.nlsi)  Oalli.  In  the  celebration  of  their  festivnls 
thsy  beat  ibeir  cymbals,  and  behaved  as  if  de- 
li riuns.  They  first  iahabited  on  moont  Ida, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Crete,  and  secretly 
brought  up  Jupiter.  Some  suppose  that  they 
received  their  name  from  Corabas,  wan  of  Jains 
and  Cybele,  who  first  introduced  the  riles  of 
hi-H  mcxher  into  Phrygia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Caossuii,  in  Crete,  called  C^rytanlica,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Corybantes,  who  there 
educated  Jupiter.  Vid.  Curtis.  Paus.  8,  c. 
n.—niod.  :r—HoraL  I,  od.  Fto.  Jbl.  9, 
V.  617,1. 10,  V.  250. 

Coafofncs,  the  nymphs  who  inluAuled  the 
fool  of  Parna-<vsus.  The  name  is  often  iqpplied 
to  the  muses.    Ovid.  Met.  1,  r.  32l). 

CoaYMsfpia,  a  somaaaa  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  wc  iriiipr  a  crown  corymhi,  certain  berries 
that  2;ro\v  on  the  ivy.    OvCi.  1.  Fast.  v. 

CouvTus.  a  kingof  Etruria,  father  to  Jasius, 
whom  Dardantis  is  sakl  to  have  pot  10  death  lo 
obtain  the  kingdom. 

Corruw,  a  giant,  son  of  CcrUis  and  Terra, 
who  bad  100  baiMM  and  50  heads.  Maiod. 
Tkeog.  r.  147. 

CoTYi.«tJs,  a  surname  of  ,T!sriilapiu«!,  wor- 
shipped on  the  border!  of  the  En  rotas.  His 
lennple  was  raised  by.Heraales.   Paus.  3,  c  19. 

CoTYTTo,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery, 
whose  festivals,  called  Cott/Uia,  was  celebrated 
bf  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Thracians,  Sic  , 
daring  the  Bight.  Bar  priests  wececaUed-fiap- 
tx.  A  festival  ofthe  aame.name.was  ti>»ervad 
in  Sicilv,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  car- 
ried about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  «nd  fruit, 
which  it  waa  lawful  for  any  person  to  plnck  off* 
%t  was  a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever 
wax  seen  or  done  at  the-se  sacred  festivals,  and 
it  cost  Bnpolis  hta  life  for  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection utxjn  them.  The  goddess  CotvMo  is 
snppos#»d  to  be  the  same  Proserpine  or  Ceres. 
^mt.  epod.  17,  r.  58.— Jitt».  '3,  v  91, 

Caso.M.  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  ^i^- 

?has.  He  promised  bis  daoifhler  -Olaaea  to 
ason,  who  repudiated  Media.    To  revenge 
..ihe  success  of  .Jier  xival,  Medsa  ssnt  her  Ibr  a 


present  a  gown  ooversd  with  poison.  Glaur* 
put  it  on,  and  was  selaed  witii  sodden  paittj» 

Her  botly  took  fire,  and  she  cxiiirtil  lu  ih* 
greatest  torments.  The  house  also  was  con- 
sumed by  the  Jra,  aad  Creon  and  bis  family 
shared  Qlaoce's  fate.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  9, 1.  3,  c.  7. 
— Eurip.  in  Med. — Ifys^in.  fab.  25. — Ihod.  4. 

 II.  A  son  of  MeiKi  tins,  brother  to  Jocasta, 

the  wife  and  mother  of  LEdiptis.  At  the  deatk 
of  Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  as- 
cended ihe  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  Vid.  EU- 
ocUs.  Creon  was  afterwards  killed  bv  Theseos, 
who  had  made  war  against  him  at  the  request 
of  Adrastus,  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argive^.  Vid.  EUocUs,  Pnlynices,  Adrastus, 
(Ediptis.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  56,  &.c.—Paits.  1,  c.  39, 
1.  9,  c.  5,  6ic.-Stat.  in  TkA.—Sepk0d.  m 
Antig. — Diod.  1  and  4. 

Ghko.mtiadbs,  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Megara, 
daughter  of  Creon,  killed  by  his  father  because 
he  rad  slain  Lyons. 

Cretueis,  the  wife  of  Acastas,  kin?  of  lol- 
<!hos,  who  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  .£aca$. 
She  is  called  by  some  Hippotyte,  or  Asiidamia. 
Pindar.  Sem.  4. 

Crethbus,  a  son  of  .£olus,  father  of  iEon,  by 
Tyro,  his  brother's  daughter.    ApoL  1,  c.  7,  v"tc. 

CbkOsa,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth. 
As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason,  who  had  dl« 
vorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  garment, 
which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  ana 
she  expired  in  tl#  flMMt  exeroehtting  tormenta 
She  had  received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Me- 
dea, who  wished  to  take  that  revenge  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Jason.  Some  call  her  Glanee.  I'M. 
Part  II.    Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  1,  v.  335. 

Crimissus,  was  a  Trojan  prince,  who  exposed 
his  daughter  on  the  sea,  rather  than  .suffer  her 
to  be  devonred  by  lhe  seannooster  which  Nq^ 
tone  sent  to  pnnnh  the  iafldelity  of  Laomedon. 
Vid.  Lanmrdnn.  The  daughter  came  safe  lo 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  Crimissus,  some  time  af- 
ter, went  in  search  of  his  daughter,  and  was  so 
'1i<i"nnsolTie  for  her  loss,  that  the  gods  changed 
hiin  into  a  river  in  Sicilv,  and  granted  him  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  himself  into  whtt> 
ever  shape  he  plea.^.    Vid.  Part  I. 

CaoctTs,  a  beinttfal  youth,  enamoured  of  tt* 
nvmph  Srnilax.  He  was  chang^ed  into  a  fkrWiT 
of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  impatianea 
of  his  love,  and  Smihur  was  metaroorphoaed 
into  a  vfw-trpp.    Ovid.  4,  Met.  v.  283. 

(  'RnTdFVH,  a  kmg  of  Argos,  son  of  AgemMr, 
and  father  toPsamathe,  the  nMhffraf  LiMt  bf 
Apollo.    Ovid,  in  Ih.  480. 

Crotos,  a  son  of  Eomene,  the  nurse  of  the 
Muses.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  labours  of 
the  chase,  and  after  death  Jopiler  placed  him 
among  the eoiMleflariaiMLnBder  flitf naate  of 

Sacriitarins.    Paus.  9,  c.  29. 

CupiDo,  a  celd»nted  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, KOd  of  tore,  aal  love  itself.  There  are 
diffor.^nt  tndfrfons  concerning  his  parents.  Ci- 
c»^ro  mentions  three  Cupids ;  one,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Diana  ;  another,  son  of  Mercury  and 
Venus ;  and  the  third,  of  fifars  and  Venafc 
Plato  mentions  rwt> ;  Hestod,  the  meat  anelent 
theoifonist,  sp'^aks  onlv  of  one,  who,  as  he  says, 
wasprodoced  at  the  same  time  as  Chaos  sm 
4he<BBn(».' '  There  are,  aeeordlng  lo  the  mor» 
recpjred  opinions,  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom  Is 
a  lively  infsoioQs  jgthy  son  of  Jupiter  and 
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iTmas;  whilst  ibe  uiher,  son  of  Nos  and  Erc- 
knm,  is  distinguished  by  debwiehen^and  rioious 
dispo.^iaon.  Cupid  is  rt'pre^enied  as  a  '.\ 
luiutit,  naked,  armed  wiUi  ultowaad  qtaver  mil 
of  arrows.  On  genns,  and  all  other  pieces  of 
aniiquny,  be  is  represented  asamnsing  himself 
with  some  childish  diversion  Sointtimes  he 
appear-^  driving  a  hoop,  throwini,' ;»  (iiioii,  v - 
iiig  with  a  nyoiph,  catching  a  butterhv,  or  try- 
ing to  burn  with  a  torch ;  sonwitmes,  like  a  c(m« 
queror,  lie  marched  triumphantly  with  a  hcl- 
lael  on  his  head,  a  spear  on  his  shouUitr,  and  a 
buckler  on  his  arm.  Hispowei  was  cpnerally 
known  by  ins  ridins^  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  «»r 
on  a  dolphin,  ur  bifakiug  to  pieces  tlie  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  Among  the  ancients  he  was 
vorshtpped  wiib  the  same  solemnity  as  hjsmo^ 
iher  Venw ;  and  aslits  influeDce  was  extended 
over  the* heavens,  tlie  sea,  and  the  earth,  an  ! 
even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  divinity  wns 
universally  acknowledged,  and  vows,  prayers, 
and  >:uMnres  were  daily  ofn-red  lo  hiin.  Ai  - 
cordin^;  lu  some  aocoutils,  the  uitinn  of  Ciipul 
with  Chaos  gave  birth  to  men  ;  and  all  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  even  the  gods 
themselves,  were  the  offspring  of  love  before  the 
loundation  of  the  world.  .  Cj>.  r/f  D.  3. — 
Ovid.  Met.  1,  fab.  10.— Omod.  TkeoM-  v.  121, 
tkc.—Oftpian.  Haii,4.  Ofneg.9.~'Bien.  UyU. 
^.—M><<hu$.~Bwrip.  m  Bii^A,'-7%Boerit. 
IdifU.  3.  U,  &c. 

CunETfs,  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the 
Cabiri,  Corybanie*:,  5:c.  Vid.  Cabiri.  Strain) 
informs  us,  iliai  the  Curetes  and  Corybanies, 
whether  s/ix's,  cenii,  demigods,  or  the  servants 
of  the  gcMis,  were  the  aueDdanta  of  Rhea  or 
Cybete ;  m  the  F^nll«^  Baeeh«ite«,  and  other 
rural  dj^ities,  formed  the  escort  n*"  T^nr^-hus. 
Some  writers  arc  of  opinion  that,  besides  the 
Curetes  above  deKiibea,  there  were  others  in 
Phrycria,  who  were  only  sen'ants  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele;  and  who,  on  solemn  occasions 
imflited  the  oenBOumlcs  of  the  Corvbantes. 
thus  commemorating  their  actions.  The  mo^t 
important  achievement  of  the  Corybantes  wa.* 
that  of  havinsj  rosciied  the  infant  Jove  from 
Saiura,  by  drowning  his  ones  with  a  noise  pro- 
dneedhy  neatin^theirshieMB  with  their  swords. 
Hence  oricrinated  ibi' Prrrhic  dance,  in  which 
the  later  Curetes  honoured  the  sjnddess,  not 
only  by  striking  their  shields,  but  by  moving 
with  measured  steps,  and  swaying  the  head  to 
and  fro.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
drawing  of  the  crests  nnoo  their  helmets.  Lo- 
cictiua^  ID  describing  the  dance,  dtstin|rni$hes 
between  the  ancient  and  later  Chiretes.  Their 
number  i<;  v^ririiT^lv reported.  Tli  r^p  whn  iderv- 
tify  them  with  the  Dioscuri,  make  ihem  two  in 
■umber  others  three,  five,  elawn ;  and  some 
extend  their  nanaber  to  fllly-nro.  AAtr**  Co- 
Hri.  MUlin. 

Ctai««,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  who  endeavoared 
to  assist  Proserpine  when  she  was  ferried  awny 
Yif  Plato.  The  god  changed  her  into  a  foun- 
tain now  called  Pisnu,  a  few  miles  fhNB  Sfra- 
cuae.   Ovid.  MeLb^v.  11% 

CnftiK,  a  name  of  Crbele. 

CYBt.i.E,  a  enddp««,  daaghtrr  of  rrpln";  and 
Terra,  and  wife  of  Satnm.  She  is  supposed  to 
belbe  Mune  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Ope*,  Vesta,  Bona 
Water.  Mama  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
dec  According  to  Diodorosshe  was  the  daugb- 


(er  of  a  Lydian  prince  called  Menos,  by  his  wift 
Dindymene;  and  be  adds,  that  aa  mmw  aa  tht 

was  horn  >l)e  was  exfo'^r!  on  a  mountain,  tiae 
wu,N  pieservtd  and  j»iickiiu  by  .sumeof  the  vvi,u 
bea.sis  of  the  fo^e^t,  and  received  the  natoe  ol 
Cybele  from  the  mountain  where  ber  liie  bad 
been  preserved.  The  attachment  of  Cybele  iu 
A;vs  IS  oOen  dwelt  upon  by  the  p<>ci^  anii- 
quisy.  In  Phrygia,  her  festivals  were  observed 
whb  the  (greatest  aoleronity.  Herprierts.  e^led 
Corybantes.  Qalli,  Sir.,  were  oMi:^ed  tu  .jwaliQ" 
themselves  for  her  service  alter  the  manner  nf 
Atys.  In  the  celebration  of  the  fesiivals  ihey 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the 
nir  with  drcadlul  .shrieks  atid  ho«lin|r>,  mixed 
wiih  itie  confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets,  buck- 
lers, and  spears.  This  was  in  commemoratiuo 
of  the  sorrow  ttt  Cybele  for  the  loiss  uf  ber 
favourite  Atys.  Those  who  considrt  Atys  as 
typical  of  the  sun,  see,  in  the  hies  oi  Crbele 
and  her  attachment  toAlya,  aveprewntntioD'of 
the  relation  whii  h  existed  bciween  the  Sun 
and  Earth.  Fa}»er  refers  the  fable  of  Cybele 
and  Atvsio  the  Hclio-Arkiic  worship;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  Rhea  or  Cybele  is  a  new 
personification  of  the  lunar  Ark;  hence  the 
invsieries  of  Rhea  were  ioiinrdiatcly  cu::;  e-.te  ' 
with  those  of  Bacchus  or  I^oah ;  and  beace, 
too,  the  alternate  tementariom  and  rejoicsn^at 
the  rites  of  Cybele,  on  account  of  \h>-  ^cnpposed 
death  and  revival  of  Bacchus  or  Adonis,  who 
by  the  Phrygians  was  styled  Atys,  and  by  tbe 
Egyptians  Osiris.  Cybele  was  cenera'lv  ri-pr?- 
senled  as  a  robu.'it  woman,  far  advanced  la  her 
pregnancy,  to  intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth. 
She  held  keys  in  her  band,  and  her  head  vas 
crowned  with  rising  turrets,  and  sometimes  with 
the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She  .someiimr  s  arpenrs 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  tame  itoos; 
Alys  follows  by,  her  side,  carnriopr «  ball  in  bis 
hand,  and  supponinp  himself  upon  a  fir-tree, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  goddess.  Someiiroe<i 
Cybele  is  represented  with  a  sceptre  ia  ber 
hand,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  tower. 
Prom  Phr\?ia  the  worship  of  Cybele  passe-i 
into  Greece,  and  was  "^olfmnlv  established  st 
Elettsi.s,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleostnian  raru 
teries  of  Ceres,  The  Romans,  by  orde  r  of  ?he 
^'iHvlline  bo  i'c  1  ronshf  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess from  Pcssmus  into  Italy;  and  wbea  the 
ship  which  carried  it  had  run  onm  aibalkmbarir 
of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  riaa- 
dia  were  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  hrr 
girdle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mysseries  of 
Cybele  were  first  known  about  1580  jrears  B.  C. 
The  Romans  were  particularly  superstitious  ia 
washing  every  year,  on  the  6th  of  the  calend* 
of  April,  the  shrine  of  this  goddess  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  riitt  Alnran.  ytd.  Ahft,  KWm, 
Rh/;n.  Corybnnlf%,  Gnl'r  ,^c.  A(J!yytfin.  df  Cirit 
D.&c- — Lnrt/jn/. — LvannAn  Ded  Sur. — Diad, 
3  — rirf.  yKn.  9,  v.  617, 1. 10,  T.  £:^~J>K»a. 
1  V  Orrrf.  T^isi.  4,  v.  QIO  and  361.— 

Piul.  tie  I^ipiac. — Cic.  ad  AUic. — Cat.  Rhei, 
8,  c.  17,  Ac. 

Crcaaaus,  a  ami  of  Neptune  and  Salamis. 
After  death  he  was  honoured  as  a«r)  in  ftala^ 
misand  Atti:':i.  P«iii; |,c.lB«— ML.4n 71a; 
—Apoilod.  3,  c.  IS. 

CrcbOns,  a  eeffain  raee  of «n»  «f  flfsMla 
stafnre,  sitnpnsed  to  be  the  srtis  nf  CtIus  arx! 
Terra.  They  had  but  uiscy  » in  the  mk^.t  at 
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tke  ferebetd ;  whcaiee  their  name  {kvkUs,  cir- 
cnlo,  0M/u5.)  They  were  three  la  number, 
aecoraiogto  He»iod,  called  Arges,  Brumes,  and 
Steropes.  Thetr  number  was  greater  according 

to  other  inyiholt^ists,  and,  in  (he  a;?e  of  Ulysses, 
Polyphemus  was  their  ktng.  ^'i^.  folypktmus. 
They  inhabited  the  western  part  of  the  island 
of  Sicily  i  and  because  ihey  were  ttnciviUaad 
in  their  manneni,  the  poets  speak  of  Ihem  a« 
mon-eartTs.  The  tradition  of  their  ha\'iii!^  only 
one  rye  originates  from  their  custom  of  wear- 
inft  small  buc  klersof  steel,  which  covered  their 
faces,  and  had  a  small  aperture  in  the  middle, 
which  corresponded  exactly  to  the  eye.  From 
their  \'icinitv  to  Mount  jEina,  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
have  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 
Th'"  most  solid  walls  and  impregnable  fortresses 
were  said,  among  the  ancients,  to  be  the  work 
ur  the  CydopR,  to  render  them  more  respecta- 
ble; an*!  we  find  that  Jupiter  was  armed  with 
wiiai  ihey  had  fabricated,  and  that  the  shield  of 
Pluto,  and  the  trident  of  Neptune,  were  the 
|n«Mlace  of  their  labour.  The  (>>'clops  were 
r.?«  !c(»ned  among  the  godn,  and  we  find  a  temple 
<le*licaied  to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where 
h  icriliccs  were  solemnly  oflered.  Apollo  do- 
s  ftiyed  them  all,  beeanse  they  bad  made  lira 
'*!  in  leiiiolts  of  Jupiter  with  which  his  .«^)n 
y£<ulapitis  had  been  killed.  From  the  di^fer- 
•*tii  accoaQts  given  of  the  Cyclops  by  tho  an- 
c  ierits,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  all 
liie  same  people,  to  whom  various  functions 
ha\  e  bo.  n  attriDuted,whicbcannot  be  reconciled 
one  to  the  other  without  drawing  the  pencil  of 
ftelion  or  mythology.  ApoUod.  i,  c.  1  and  2.— 
iiomi.  Od.  1  and  9.~Ifest'nd.  Theog.  V.  110  — 
TkMcriL  Id.  I,  Ac— ^KroA.  8.—  Vtrg.  G.  4,  v. 
ITfk  dBn.  6»  T.  639, 1.  8,  r.  41R,  &c.  1.  11,  v. 

aoa.— Owu  .'ifft.  n,  v.  -m,  i.  n,  v.  2-19. 

Crcmw,  I.  a  .son  of  Mars,  by  Pelopea,  killed 
by  Hercules.  The  manner  of  his  death  pro- 
voked Mars  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved 
severely  to  pnnLsh  his  murderer,  but  he  was 
prevcn:ed  by  the  thunderbolt*  of  Jupiter,  //v- 
gi*.  fab.  31  and  26l,^Mtsiod.  in  SaU.  Uerc. 
——II.  A  son  of  Neptnne,  invalneraMe  in  every 
part  of  his  IkkIv.  Achilles  fou?ht  a;»ainst  him  ; 
n»it  whi»n  he  saw  that  his  «larts  were  of  no  ef- 
fr^\  he  threw  him  on  the  gronadandiBothered 
liiin.  U'»  stripped  him  of  hisarmonr, and  saw 
liiin  snddpnlv  changed  into  a  bird  of  the  same 

m  ne.    Ovid.  Akt.  12,  fab.  .3.  III.  A  son  of 

Sihenelos,  king  of  Lisaria.  He  was  deeply 
afllicied  Ikt  the  dcoih  oThfo  friend  and  relation 
Phaei  in,  arrdintlie  midst  of  his  lamentations 
he  was  tnetamorphowd  into  a  swan.  Ovid.  Afet. 
2,  V.  367.—  Vtrg.  Mn.  10,  v.  X^O.—Pmu.  1,  c.  30. 

Crt.t,  xnm,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cen- 
taurs, passionately  fond  of  Hylonome.  They 
pervihed  both  at  the  same  dne.  Oai4.19^jMtt. 
V.40R. 

CrrxfiHc,  themolber  of  Lveaon,  by  Pelasgos. 
ApMod.  3,  c.  9.    Vid.  Part  I. 

CrixfiNftios,  a  snmame  of  Mercury,  from 
his  beiiHfhoni  on  the  monntain  Cyllcao. 

CTM?)Tnnr.,  one  of  the  Nereides,  reprcseniH 
by  Virg.  jBn.  1,  v.  14ft,  as  assjstine  the  Trojans 
with  l^ilMI,  aHer  the  storm  with  which  i^olos, 
•t  the  request  of  Jnno,  had  afflicted  the  fleet. 

Cmoemu,  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete.  She 
ar'^ed  Jtipmr  vhn  ehaagti  hu  into  a  star 


which  hears  KM  maM  name  It  i.s  the  same  aa 

the  Ursa  Minor.    Ovid.  Fust.  3,  v.  1U7 

Cynthu,  a  snrname  ol  Diana,  from  mouif 
Cyntbns,  wbara  she  was  bom. 

C  YNTHitni,  a  sanuune  of  Apollo^  from  moQBt 

Cynthus. 

Cytarissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telephos  ofCea, 
beloved  by  ApoUo.  He  IdUed  a  favourite  stag 
of  Apollo,  for  which  he  was  so  ^^orry  that  he 
pined  au  ay  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
a  cyprcbs  tree.  Virg.  jEn.  3,  v.  660.— Optd. 
Met  10,  V.  lai. 

CvarNE,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Perieu.% 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  He  car- 
ried her  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called 
Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aristieus. 
She  Is  called  by  some  daughter  of  Hypseus, 
king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  son  of  the  Peneus. 
Virr.  a.  4,  V.  m.^JitH*n,  13,  c  r—P*ndmr, 
Py3i9.  mPaitl. 

CvTHEBJSA,  a  snrname  of  Venus. 

Cyzicus,  a  son  of  CEneus  and  Stilba,  who 
reigned  in  Cyzicus.  Vid.  Argonauta.  AvoUod.  1. 

D. 

Dactym,  a  name  gfven  to  the  priests  ofCy* 

Me,  which  some  derives  from  i5a<rvAni  ^fi^fr, 
because  they  were  ten,  the  same  number  as  the 
fingers  of  tho  hand.    Pans.  I,  c.  8. 

D.ff;DAUoN,  a  son  of  Lucifer,  brotht r  to  Ceyx 
and  father  of  Philonis.  He  was  so  alflicied  at 
the  death  of  Philonis,  whom  Diana  had  put  to 
death,  that  he  threw  himself  down  from  the  top 
of  moont  Paniassos,  and  was  changed  into  a 
falcon  by  Apollo.    Ovid.  Mel.  II,  v.  tS)'). 

Djbdalus,  ao  Athenian,  son  of  Eupalamui^ 
descended  from  Erechtheos,  Mng  or  Athens. 
He  was  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  his  n!»e, 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  wimble,  the  level, 
and  many  other  meehiniical  instruments,  and 
the  sails  of  ships.  Re  made  statnes  which 
moved  of  themselves,  and  seemed  to  be  endow- 
ed with  life.  Talus,  his  sister's  son,  promised 
lobe  aa  great  aahimaelf.hy  the  ingenuity  of  his 
inventions;  and  therefore,  from  envy,  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  Af- 
ter  the  murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his 
son  Icarus,  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete,  where 
Minos,  king  of  the  country,  gave  him  a  cordial 
reception.  Daedalus  made  a  famous  labyrinth 
for  Minas»,aad  assisted  Pttsiphae,  the  queen,  to 
gratify  her  nnimtnnil  pamion  (orahan.  Fbr 
this  action  Dtraalus  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in 
the  labyrinth  which  he  had  coDStmcted.  Here 
he  ma<!p  himself  win?s  with  feathers  and  wai, 
and  carefully  fitted  them  to  his  bo<ly,  and  to 
that  of  his  son,  who  was  the  companion  of  h» 
conflnemenL  They  took  their  flight  in  the  air 
from  Crete ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  me?ted  the 
wax  on  the  wind's  of  Tcarn^,  who-^^  fli'.:ht  wxs 
too  high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  from  him  has  been  odled  the  learlan  Sea. 
The  father,  bv  a  proper  management  of  his 
winjjs,  alighted  atCumae,  where  he  built  a  tem- 
ple to  Apollo,  and  thence  directed  his  course 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  received  hy  Co- 
ralus,  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  connirv. 
Be  left  naajraanBenle  orhli  iogcrnilf  Id 
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fttcily,  which  stiUexiated  in  the  age  of  Diodonu 
Bicalos.  He  wasdcspMched  by  Coealox,  who 

was  af  raid  of  the  power  of  Minos,  who  had  de- 
clared war  a^insi  him  because  he  had  given 
U  as^Jum  to  Daedaloa  The  flight  of  Dsrdalus 
from  Crete,  with  wirigs,  is  explained  by  ohsenr- 
ing  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sails,  which  in 
his  age  might  pass  at  a  distance  for  wings. 
Paut.  1,  7  aod  9.— Z>i0^  i,—Ovid.  AkL  6,  fah. 
a  Btrnd.4.  neArt.Am,9,  1ViAS,eL4.— 
Hv^m.  fab.  -10.—  Virg.  JBh.  6,  V.  hL-^JftUcd. 
3,'c.  1,  &.c.—Uerodot.  7,  C  170. 

DAMAaisTRATus,  a  king  otVlmitm,  wIm  bwled 
Laius.    Apollod.  3,  c.  5. 

Damu,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Danace,  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
vhid)  Charoo  required  to  convqr  the  dead  orer 
llieStyx.  Smdtu, 

Danae,  1.  the  daughter  of  Acrisiu!!,  king  of 
Argos,  by  £urydice.  She  was  confined  in  a 
bnoen  lower  by  her  fatber,  who  had  heen  told 
bf  an  omcle  thai  his  daughter's  fon  would  put 
bimto  death.  Uis  endeavours  to  prevent  Danae 
fnm  becoming  a  mother  proved  fraiile$.s:  and 
Jupiter,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,inlroaDced 
himself  to  her  bed  by  changing  hinMelf  into  a 
golden  shower.  From  his  embraces  Danae  had 
a  SOD,  with  whom  the  was  exposed  on  the  sea 
by  her  father.  Thewiad  drore  the  bark  which 
cnrric-d  her  tn  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Seri- 
phiis,  where  she  was  saved  hysome  hshermen, 
and  carried  to  Polydectes,  king  of  the  place, 
whose  brother,  called  Dictys,  educated  tbechild, 
called  Perseus,  and  tenderly  treated  the  mother. 
Polydectes  fell  in  love  with  her  :  I  iit  is  he  was 
afraid  of  her  son,  he  sent  bim  to  conquer  the 
Qorgons,  pretending  that  be  vMied  Mednxa's 
head  to  udom  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going 
to  celebrate  with-Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of 
Oilnomaus.  When  Perseos  bad  victoriooshr 
finisher!  his  expedition,  he  retired  to  Argdb  with 
Danae,  to  the  House  of  Acrisius,  whom  be  Inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  Proe- 
ina,  the  brother  of  Acrmns,  who  introduced 
himself  to  Danae  in  (be  braaen  4oiv«r  $  and  in- 
stead of  a  golden  shower,  it  was  nMlMaincd 
that  the  keepers  of  Danae  were  brflwd  bjr  the 
gold  of  ber  aedncer.  Virgil  mentions  that 
Danae  came  to  Italy  with  some  fugitives  of 
Argos,  and  that  .she  founded  a  city  called  Ardea. 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  611.  Art.  Am.  3,  v.  415.  Amnr. 
fi»  eL  19,  in^OnmL  3,  od.  l6^Hem€r.  JL 14, 
SlB.-^ApMed.  9.  e.  9  aftd  i.-^SM.  Tktb.  1,  v. 

255  — T'lre.  vPn  7,  v    110  IT.  A  daughter 

of  Danaus,  to  whom  Neptune  offered  violence. 

DiMMDrs,  the  fifty  daoghteivof  DuHitttkhig 
ot'  Arc-o^.  When  their  uncle  /Egyptus  came 
from  Kgypi  with  his  fifty  s<ins,  they  were  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  their  cousins;  hot  before 
the  celebraiitm  of  their  nuptials,  EHinaw,  who 
had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  to 
he  killed  bv  the  hands  of  one  of  his  son5;-in-law, 
made  bis  daughters  solemnly  promij«e  that  they 
wovld  destroy  their  hnrfNmck  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  fntlier,  and  all, 
except  livpermnestra,  stained  iheir  hands  with 
the  Dlooa  of  their  cousins  the  first  night  of 
their  nuptial?;:  nnd  as  a  pleds^e  of  their  obe- 
dience to  their  father's  injunctions,  they  pre- 
sented him  each  with  the  head  of  the  murdered 
SOBS  of  .£gyptus.  BypermneMra  vaa  mm* 
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for  her  disobedience  in  suffering  her  hu^»o4, 
Lyncetn,  to  eaeape;  but  the  nnanimoos  voice 

of  the  people  declared  her  innocent,  and  in 
con.sequence  of  her  honourable  acquitLal,  she 
dedkMed  a  teasple  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion. 
The  sisters  were  purified  of  this  murder  by 
Mercury  and  Minerva,  by  orderof  Jupiter :  bol 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  they 
were  condemned  to  severe  punishoicni  u  hell, 
and  fww  cpttpalledto  HP  wfth  vator  a  veaari 
full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out  as  sonn 
as  Doured  iDto  it,  and  therefore  their  labour  was 
infinite  and  ibeir  punishment  eternal.  Tbc 
heads  of  the  sons  ot  iEgypius  were  buri<?d  at 
Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  were  left  ai  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Ap^l" 
UkL^c.  i;— Arai.3, od.  II.— Shrmk,  a— Pms 
3,  e.  l^—B^fgim,  fld>.  168,  &c. 

Dakach,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  who, 
after  bis  father's  death,  reigned  ooojointlj  vtth 
his  brother  iEgypins  on  the  throne  of  BfjpL 
Some  time  after,  a  difference  arose  betw-een  the 
brothers,  and  Danaus  set  sail  with  his  fifiv 
daughters  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  He  viidt^ 
Rhwles,  where  he  consecrated  a  statue  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus,  where  he  was  liospitably receiver  by 
Grelanor,  king  of  Argoiv.  Gelanor  had  lateljr 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  first  years  of  hm 
reign  were  marked  with  dissensions  wi:h  his 
subjects..  Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's 
unpopularity,  and  obliged  him  to  abtii  nte  the 
crown.  In  Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  hmckida 
was  extinguished,  and  in  Dmiaii-  tlie  I3ehd€s 
began  to  reign  at  Argos.  Some  rmth'irs  say 
that  Gelanor  vohmiarilv  resigned  the  crown  to 
Danatus,  on  aoeomit  of  the  wtalb  of  Neptme 
who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  Argoli';  to 
punish  the  impiety  of  Inachus.  The  success 
of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty  sons  of  JEgyptm 
to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindiy  re- 
ceived by  their  uncle,  who,  either  apprchen!<i;-e 
of  their  number,  orierrified  hy  an  oracle  which 
threatened  his  ruin  by  one  of  hia  sona-io-law, 
earned  biadanghters,  towboratiterwerepraDi- 
ised  innuirriage,  to  murder  them  the  first  niph: 
of  their  nuptials.  His  fatal  orders  were  exe- 
cuted, bttt  Hypermnestra  alone  spared  tbe  life 
of  Lyneens.    Vid.  Fhnnidrs.   Danaus  at  first 

Eersecuted  Lynceus  with  unremitted  fury,  bat 
e  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  him,  and  ha 
acknowledged  him  for  his  son-in-law-  and  suc- 
cessor, after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  died 
about  14*25  years  before  the  Chrisliaii  era,  nni 
after  death  he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid 
monamcnC  te  tbe  town  of  Argoa,  wbieb  s^ 
existed  in  the  age  of  Pansania.".  According  to 
.£(Krhylus,  Danaus  left  Egypt  not  to  be  prefect 
at  the 'marriage of  bi*  dangnters  with  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  a  connexion  which  he  deemed 
unlawfbl  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  Da- 
naus came  In  Grt  (•(■(■  ^vas  cnlled  Arynais,  and 
was  the  first  that  had  ever  appeared  there.  It 
is  mid  that  the  use  of  pumps  was  first  hniuduced 
into  Greece  by  Danaus.  ApoUod,  %  c.  1. — Pa%s. 
2,  c,  19.— fl^wnn.  fab.  168,  &c.—H»rod^.  2,  c 
91.  dtc  7,  c.'M. 

DArHNK,  T.  a  danghter  of  the  river  Peneus,  or 
of  the  Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Terra,  of  whom 
Apollo  became  ennmonred.  This  passion  had 
been  raised  by  Cnpid,  with  whom  Apoll^  proo  J 
of  bit  }m  ecB^MM  offrtbtffefpeiM  Pytbw, 
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had  dispated  tke  poirer  of  bU  darbs.    Daphne  i 
beard  with  horror  the  address&<i  of  i  he  god,  and 
endeavonred  to  remove  henelf  from  bin  impor- 

tiinii!'*-^  b\'  fli^^ht  Apollo  pursued  her  ,  aurl 
Daphne,  ieariul  of  being  caught,  entreated  the 
a%istance  of  the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a 
laurel.  Apollo  crowned  his  head  wiih  the  leaves 
of  the  laurel,  and  for  ever  ordered  that  thai  tree 
should  b  ■  acrrd  to  his  divinity.  Some  say  that 
Daphne  was  admired  by  Leacippua.  son  of 
CBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  who,  to  be  in  nee  eoiB>  I 
paay,  disguised  ex,  and  attended  her  in 
tbe  woods  in  the  habu  ol  a  huntre!^.  Leocippus 
gained  Dai^ne^ esteem  and  love;  but  Apollo, 
who  was  his  powerful  riv  il,  rlistovered  his  sex, 
and  Leucippus  was  killed  by  ihe  companionr  of 
Diann.  Odd.  Met.  1,  v.  458,  Ac.—ParUun. 
Erttie.  e.  15  — F<uu.  8,  c.  '20.  11.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresia.^,  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, supposed  by  sotnc  to  be  the  same  as  Manio. 
She  wa.s  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Apollo 
bf  the  Epigoni,  or,  aecordmg  to  others,  by  the 
•?odde«;s  T elhi'?.  Shr  -.v.  -  --riilr  1  Sihv!,  on  ac- 
count of  the  witdaessol  her  iuoWs  and  expres- 
sions when  she  delivered  oraeles.  Har  oracles 
were  generally  in  verse,  and  Homer,  accord  ins; 
to  some  accounts,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poQiiv  ia  his  compoaitiiMiH.  Dud.  4.~i^aNs.  > 
10,  c.  5. 

PArawis,  a  ^epberd  ofSietly,  md  of'Mer- 

C!iry  hy  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  wnsedncnted  by 
thf  nymphs.  PoD  taught  hira  to  sing  and  plav 
upon  the  pipe,  and  the  muses  inspired  him  with 
the  love  oi  poetry.  It  is  MippoM-t!  he  was  the 
!ir«>t  who  wrote  pastoral  p)eiry,  in  which  his 
successor  Theocritus  so  happiljr  excelled.  He 
was  extremely  fond  of  buoUog;  and  at  his 
Heath,  Ave  of  his  dogs,  (torn  their  attachment 
:<)  him,  refii-;cd  all  aliinonts  and  pined  awav. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the  name 
of  Dspknis  has  been  appropriated  by  the  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  express  a  peTMB  fond 
of  rural  cmpUn  mcnts.  ami  of  the  peaceful  in- 
nocence which  )  iMnpnnie«?  the  tending  of 
flocks.    .Elian.  V.  H.  10,  c.  18.— 4. 

DARDANtTs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eleetra,  who 
kille  l  his  brother  Jasiiis  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
of  Etniria  afWr  the  death  of  his  reputed  father 
Oor)nas,  and  fed  lo  flamoihvaee,  aad  thence  to 
A"«ia  Minor,  where  he  married  Baiia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Teucer,  king  of  Tencrin.  After  the 
deaHi  of  his  father-in-law  he  w«'ended  the 
throne,  and  reigned  6-2  years.  He  built  the  city 
of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of 
the  kinsfdom  of  Troy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Crichthonins.  AccoroiB|{  to  some^  Corybaa,  b» 
nephew,  accompanied  htm  lo  Tetieria,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cyb<?1e.  Darda- 
nns  taught  his  subjects  to  worship  Minerva  ; 
and  he  gave  them  two  statues  of  tne  goddes<*, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  bv  the  name  of 
Palladium.  Virs.  Mn,.  3,  v.  Wl.—Paus.  7,  c. 
i.-^H9sin.  fab.  1S5  and  TUb^AfcUoiL,  3^ 
flSmer.  11.  20.  Vid.  Part  I. 

Datji.is,  a  nymph  from  whom  the  city  of 
Daulis  in  Phoris,  anciently  called  Anncri^,  r^- 
.■eived  its  name.  It  was  there  that  Philomela 
Proene  made  Tereos  eat  the  flesh  of  his 
ton  ;  and  hence  the  nightingale,  info  which 
Philomela  was  changed,  isoften  called  Dauliis 
mU.  OBuf.ep.  15,7. 154.— P^"v  1^. 
e.4^Ma,Q.      Liail^e.  la— f>«»a.  4,  c.  3. 


DaL'nus,  a  ."^on  of  Pnumnus  and  Danae.  He 
came  from  illyricnm  wio  Apulia,  where  he 
reigned  over  part  of  ilw  eeaotry,  which  from 
hitn  was  called  Dannia,  and  he  wa?i  .still  on  the 
ihrone  when  Diomedes  came  to  Italy.  Ptol.  3, 
c  1 .— Miria,  9^  e.  4i^Strab.  5. 

Deceliw,  a  man  who  informed  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  their  sister,  whom  Theseus  had 
carried  away,  wm  eoacaalad  ai  AphSdOtt. 
»rpdU.  9,  c  73. 

Daiiiilas,  a  daqglrttr  of  (Bnens,  king  of 
.Etolia.  Her  beauty  prccnred  her  m  iuv  ad- 
mirers, and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  ic 
marriage  to  him  only  who  provedf  to  be  the 
strongest  of  his  competitors.  Hercules  obtain- 
ed the  prize,  and  tnarried  D^anira,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  the  most  known  of  whom 
is  Uyllus.  As  Dejanira  was  once  travelling 
with  her  hrofcand,  thev  were  stopped  by  the 
.swollen stream^;  of  the  fivenus,  and  the  centaur 
jNessus,  offered  Uercoles  to  ctmvey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore.  The  hero  consented ;  but 
no  siKiner  hnr!  NessQs  gained  the ^nk,  than  he 
ntiempted  to  otfer  violence  to  Dejanira,  and  to 
carry  her  away  in  the  sight  of  her  husband. 
Hercules,  upon  this,aim«d,from  tbe  other  shore, 
a  poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mortally 
I  wounded  him.  Nessus,  as  he  expired,  wished 
to  avenge  bis  death  apon  his  murderer  j  and 
he  gave  Dejanira  bfstvttie^  ^ieh  was  covered 
with  blood,  poisons ^  nnr!  infrrtrd  by  the  arrow, 
observing,  tnat  it  had  the  power  of  reclaiming 
a  husbaiMfhMaimlawfbl  loves.  Dejanira  ac- 
cepted the  present :  and  when  Hercules  proved 
faithless  lo  her  bed,  she  sent  him  the  centaur's 
tunic,  which  instantly  caused  bis  death.  Vid. 
Hercmltt.  Dejwiira  was  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  her  hmAMind,  which  ^e  had  ignorantly 
(K  casioned,  that  she  destr  >> '  1  herself,  Odd. 
.Met.  8  and  9.^Diod.  i.—Seitcc.  in  Uercul.— 
IP/ fin.  ftb.  34. 

Dridama,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycom<'des,  king 
of  Scyros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrlujs,  or 
Neoptolemus,  to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at 
her  father's  court  in  women's  clothes,  tinder  the 
name  of  Pvrra.    Propert.  %  et.  d.oilfwtM.  3b 

c  1"  H.  A  daii?hter  of  Adraslus,  kin;  of 

Arsos,  called  also  Hippodamia. 

Dflitiscmnii  a  son  of  Nelens  and  ChlorU,  was 
killed,  with  nil  his  brothers,  eseept  Nestor,  by 
Hercule.s.    ApMod.  1,  c.  9. 

DfeloNEtnit,  a  king  of  Phoci*,  who  married 
Diomfdc,  dau:;hter  of  Xuthns,  by  whom  he  had 
Dia.  He  pave  his  dausrhler  Dia  in  marrinire  to 
Ixion,  who  promised  to  make  a  present  to  his 
iatther>in>law.  Deionensaceordingly  visited  the 
boon  of  Irion,  and  wa.s  thrown  into  a  large 
hole,  fillpd  with  bnrnin?  coals,  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Hvgin.  fab.  48  and  ^X.—Ajmllod.  1,  c. 
7  and  9,  it  9;  c.  4. 

DftiopftTA,  a  nrmph,  the  fnlrent  of  all  the  four- 
teen  nymphs  that  attended  upon  Juno.  The 
fodd«ss  promised  her  in  marriage  to  /Bolus, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  if  he  would  destroy  the 
fleet  of  JEnen^,  which  was  sailing  fbr  Italy 

DfitPiuVBf:,  a  Sihyl  of  Cams.daugbter  of  Glaa- 
ew*.  It  is  supposed  tbatsheled  iBneasfo  the  Hi* 

femal  reirions.  Vid^hvVtf.  T'jV?.  fl.r.Sfi 
nF:inf<"^mTs.  a  son  of  Hippolvtn**,  who  purified 
Hercalc'anerthe  murder  of  Iphfina.  AptXM 
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DBnMW,  a  brother  of  Triptolemus,  soii  of 
C«le<M  wid  Metnnirri.  Wlien  Cere»  uraveUcd 
overthe  world,  ^lie  ^ii)pped  at  hiei  Itiher'scoort, 
Ud  Ondtnook  lo  nurse  him  and  bring  iiim  U[h 
To  reward  the  hospiudiiy  olCeleus,  ilie  gudilcss 
began  lo  make  h»  aon  immurtal,  and  every 
eveninpf  she  placed  him  upon  l)iiriii[it(  cdals  lo 
purify  hiin  Irom  whatever  morial  pariiclcj)  he 
still  i)oss4»sed.  The  uncommon  gruwih  of 
Deipnon  astonished  Metanira,  who  wished  to 
aee  what  Ceres  did  lo  make  him  so  vigorotbi. 
She  was  frightened  to  see  her  son  i>n  Inimioe 
COftlSi  aod  ibe  shheks  that  she  uttered  disturbed 
the  myBteriom  operatiom  of  the  go<ldem,  and 
Di'iphcn  perisbcfi  Iti  the  flames.  ApoUod.  l,c.5. 

Dcit'Yi.K,  a  daughter  of  Adrastus,  who  mar- 
rieil  Tydeas,  bjr  wkMB  ate  had  Dkmodet. 
ApoUod.  1 ,  c.  a 

Dblia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because<she  was 
bom  in  Delos.    Virg.  Eel.  3,  v.  67. 

Diuos,  a  sanuune  of  ApoUo^  because  he  was 
bom  in  Delos. 

Delphicu*;.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  OtMl  the 
wonAiip  paidlo  bis  divinity  ai  Delphi. 

Dblmos,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  built  Delphi, 
and  consecrated  it  to  his  father.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  diflerenlly  mentioned.  She  is 
called  by  some,  Cclaeno,  by  others,  Melasoe, 
daughter  of  Cepbis,  and  by  others  Th^as, 
daughter  of  Casialius,  the  first  who  wa.s  priest- 
ess to  Bacchus,  m.  161.— l^NU.  10^  0.  0. 

Dbmocoon.    Vid.  Part  U. 

DftHftnca,  the  wife  of  CretlieQi.  Unff  of  Ibl- 
rhos.  SomeoaUberBiadiee,orTynK  illifiii. 
/'.  il.  3,  c.  90. 

Dcm0d6cbos,  a  musieiaii  «l  the  court  of  Alci- 
tons,  who  sang,  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses  the 
errei  amours  of  Mars  and  Venus,  &c.  Homer. 
>/.  8,  V.  41.— P/  '.  dc  Mhs. 

DBMOPHiiJt,  a  name  giren  to  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumiv,  who,  as  it  it  sapposed  by  some,  sold  the 
fiib vl Hue  boohs  to  Tai^ia.  Vvft^ndLati.. 
1,  c.  G. 

Dimftraoov,  son  of  Tho^cus  and  Phtedra, 
was  king  of  Athens,  B.  C.  118*2,  and  reigned 
S3  years.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
h«»  visited  Thrace,  where  he  was  tenderly  re- 
ceired  aod  treat^  bv  Phyllis.  He  retired  to 
Alhcnv,  and  fbrgot  tM  tandasn  and  lota  of 
PhvlHs,  who  hanged  herself  tu  deqntr.  Oni. 
llcroid.  '2.— Pans.  10,  c.  56. 

DAis,  a  name  giwen  to  ProMrpine  from  her 
!no:her  Ceres,  who  was  called  Deo.  .This 
name  Cere«  receired,  because  when  she  sought 
her  daughter  all  over  the  world,  all  wished  her 
success  io  her  i^rmtei,  with  the  word  ims»  i»* 
resint;  a  fitv,  invenic.    Ovid.  Mef  .  6,  r.  114. 

Dr.RcfeTO,  and  Df;RrF.TK>»,  a  go<Uiess  ofSjrria, 
called  also  Atergeiiu^  whom  some  suppose  to  be 
the  same  w  ^  sfarte.  She  was  rapnwated  as  a 
h^auiiful  womnn  ahove  the  waist,  sad  the  lower 

Eirt  terminate^l  in  a  fish's  tail.  According  to 
iodoro5,Venus.  whom  she  bad  oflhnded,iiiade 
herpaesionatelvfi'mi  of  a  vnnngprie<ft,  remark- 
able ft»r  the  beamy  ot^  his  features.  She  had  a 
daughter  by  him,  and  became  so  ashamed  of  her 
ineoDtiAence,that  she  removed  her  lover,expo»- 
ed  thefVait  ofher  amour,  and  threw  heraelfmto 
a  fake.  Iler  bo  ^v  ^v;\s  transformed  into  a  fish, 
and  her  child  was  presenred  aod  called  Semira- 
mis.  Aa  was  ehieflr  wotshippad  is  Syria, 
MiAiBinmlaA  like  a  fish,  thcifntaa  tadra^ 


Iv  abstained  from  fishe'j.  Those  who  l>elie\"a 
caa  tiad  lu  ibe  .>acred  wruutga  iitc  aicHe 
type  of  all  myibo)<^,  consider  thu  Deeeno  u* 
be  a  personiticauon  ol'the  I'.inar  ark,  -uul  :;.« 
co.ilU)Uul  rulereace  lo  aquatic  auituab  priW* 
of  an  analogy  loo  strong  foi  mere  CiAucidenctr. 
Fab.  Oib.—Lucian.  de  Ded  Scr.—£>im.  5^  c 
13  — Ovid.  Akt.  4,  v,  U.—r/iod.  2. 

DeccALio.s,  a  sun  of  PromeiJieus,  who  mar- 
ried ^rrha,  the  daiu[htcr  of  Epimeiheua.  He 
reigned  0T«r  pan  of  Tbessaly,  sad  ia  his  age 
the  whole  earth  wasovcrwhelmed  with  a  tleluirei 
The  impiety  of  mankind  had  irritated  Jupiier, 
who  resolved  lodestroy  mankind.  Promcibeus 
advised  his  son  to  make  himself  a  ship,  :iu  l 
this  means  be  saved  hituiieU  and  bis  wtlePyrrh.1. 
This  vesMl  was  tossed  about  during  nme  suc- 
cessive days,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  lop  cf 
mount  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained 
till  the  waters  had  subside<L  As  s<xin  3.>  iht 
waters  had  retired  from  the  surface  of  the  eanb, 
DeoealioD  and  his  wife  went  to  ooosdIi  the  oim> 
clc  (;f  Themis,  and  were  directed  to  repair  the 
loss  of  inankiiul  by  throwing  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  grandmother.  This  wa>  nothing 
but  the  stones  of  the  earth ;  and,  after  some  bt^i- 
tation  about  the  meaning  of  the  oratle,  they 
obeyed.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  be- 
came men,  and  those  ofi^rrha,  women.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  Deaealiaa  was  not  the  oal^ 
one  who  escaped  from  the  universal  calasaily. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  ascending  the  hi^ 
est  moontains,  or  trnsting  themselves  in  smafl 
vessels  to  the  mer'^y  of  the  waters.  This  de- 
luge, which  chiefly  happened  in  TheNvnly,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  ofsome  writers,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  ihe 
river  Peneus,  whose  regular  course  was  stopped 
by  an  earthquake  near  mount  Ossa  and  Olym- 

1>i]s.  According  to  Xenophon  there  wereao 
essthan  five  deluges.  The  first  happened  wa- 
der Ogyges,  and  lasted  three  months.  The  se- 
cond, which  was  in  the  age  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus,  continued  but  one  month.  Dariaf 
the  third,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  ano- 
ther Ogyges,  all  Auica  was  laid  waste  by  ibc 
waters.  Thessaly  was  totally  covered  by  the 
waters  daring  the  foonb,  wluch  happened  ia 
the  age  ofDenealion.  Too  last  was  dorinir  rhe 

Trojan  war,  and  its  rfTrc'S  were  severely  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Eg)'pt.  There  prevailed  a 
renort  in  Attica,  that  the  waters  of  Deoealioa^ 
del  uge  had  disappeared  through  a  small  aper- 
ture, about  a  cubit  wide,  near  Jupiier  Ol>inpus^ 
temple:  and  Pansanias,  who  saw  it,  further 
adds,  tlial  a  jrearlj^  offering  of  fiour  and  hooey 
was  thrown  into  it  with  religious  ceremaoy. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  so  mu'-h  r.  ].-! -atcd 
in  ancient  histonr  is  sapposed  to  have  happeaed 
1503  years  B.  O.  Deaealiaa  had  two  sons  hf 
Pyrrha,  Hellen,  called  by  some  son  of  Jnpfter, 
and  Amphictyon,  king  of  Attica,  and  also  a 
daughter,  Protogenea,  who  became  mother  <^ 
iCthliusby  Jupiter.  The  history  of  Dencali«>n, 
bis  birthplace,  his  adventures,  and  hiv  name, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  lea-^red  ai^ 
gumcnt.  Some  conduct  him  from  the  Pelopoo- 
nesns  Into  Thesmlv,  whence  they  send  forth 
his  chil  lron  to  mli  nizc  tie  regions  which  have 
since  become  classic ;  others  with  abaodant 
evideaee,  trace  his  march  into  Enrou  ftoaa 
Aaia,aad  lafer  the  CaanMiin  arigii  ollteK^ 
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'tptan  Greelu  fh>m  the  emigration  or  this  no- 
•orioas  personage.  Etymulogy  establishes  his 
eonnection  with  the  mysteries  of  the  early 
Arkite  sujHTstiiions,  ami  analogy  convorLs  him 
into  the  great  Jewish  patriarch.  In  such  con- 
cision it  cannot  be  anioife  to  eonsider  ]>eaeslion 
Bs  a  mythological  pentonage,  and  fo  suspect  thai 
his  descendants,  Dorus,  ifeolus,  Ac,  are  later 
Barnes  than  Dons  and  ^ulia.  The  flood,  how> 
ever,  which  issaiJ  in  hir.timcto  have  (l»\sola!»'J 
Thessaly,  may  serve,  by  the  aid  of  geulogical 
inrestigations,  in  IStiag  the  period  of  the  earlj^ 
populating  of  Greece;  and  was,  perhaps,  among 
the  last  of  those  great  catastrophes  which  form, 
as  it  were,  eras  in  the  geological  revolutions  of 
the  earth.  The  opinions,  of  Banier  and  Malte 
Bran,  though  not  altogether  in  aecordance,  are 
both  highly  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
former  supposes  that  about  flftl  years  after  the 
universal  deluge,  in  consequence  of  an  cnrth- 
qoake  in  those  parts,  the  Pencus  became  ob- 
structed at  us  mouth,  and  ius  waters  being 
ffteatlj  increased  by  rains  that  had  fallen  be- 
fore, tlie  country  on  its  banks  (according  to 
Aristotle,  the  region  of  Dodona  and  of  the  Ache- 
lous)  was  inundateil.  The  laiter  aitribulcs  the 
natural  appearance  of  tho&e  regions  to  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  soil,  which  exposes  it  to  con- 
tinual changes  on  the  surface,  in  consequence 
of  its  tendency  to  sink.  Pind.  0.  Olymp. —  Grid. 
Mel.  1,  fab.  S.—Hrroid.  45,  V.  iCn.—Apolhd.  1, 
c  7.— Pauj.  1,  c.  10,  1.  5,  c.  8.— ^p.  1,  v.  81  — 
Ifygin.  fab.  153.— *2,  c.  C  —Piod.  6  — 
Lucinn.  de  DeA  Syria. 

DiA,  a  daughier  ofDeion,  mother  of  Pirithous 
bf  Ixion.    fid.  Part  It 

DiAN*,  was  the  goddess  of  hnntincr.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name :  a 
daughter  of  Ju|>iier  and  Proserpine,  who  be- 
came mother  ot  Cupid  ;  a  da'i:;h'fT  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona ;  and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glaucc. 
The  second  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  to  her 
all  the  ancients  allude.  She  was  bom  at  the 
nme  birth  as  Aptfllo;  and  she  obtained  from 
her  fithrr  tlie  permission  to  live  in  p«'rpetual  ce- 
libacy, and  to  preside  over  the  travails  of  wo- 
men. To  shim  the  society  of  men,  she  demted 
herself  to  hunting',  and  obtained  the  jicrmission 
of  Jupiter  to  have  for  her  attendants  («0  of  the 
Ocean  ides,  and  20  other  njnnphs,  all  of  whom, 
like  herself,  abjured  the  use  of  marriage.  She 
IS  represented  with  a  bent  bow  and  quiver,  and 
attended  with  doffs,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  a 
cbarioi  bjr  two  white  stags.  Sometimes  she  ap 
peats  with  wings,  holding  a  Hon  in  onehan  I 
and  a  panther  in  the  other,  with  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  heifers,  or  two  horses  of  different  col- 
oibrs.  She  is  represented  taller  by  the  head 
than  her  attendant  nvmphs,  her  face  has  snme- 
Ihin^  manly,  her  legs  are  bare,  well  .shaped  and 
strone,  and  her  feel  are  covered  with  a  buskin, 
worn  by  huntresses  among  the  ancients.  Diana 
received  manv  surnames,  particularlv  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  established,  nn  l 
irum  the  functions  over  which  .«he  presided. 
She  was  called  Lueina,  Tlyihia,  or  JtmoPronn- 
ba,  when  invoked  by  women  in  childbed;  and 
Trivia  when  worshipped  in  the  cross-wavs, 
where  her  statues  were  generally  erected.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  moon,  and 
Proserpme  or  Ilecaie^nd  from  that  circum- 
stance she  was  calMTriAmte:  ndmmof 
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her  statues  represented  her  with  Ihret  iMii^ 
that  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar.  Her  powct 
and  functions  under  these  three  characters  have 
been  bcnutiflilly  expressed  in  these  two  verses : 

Tcrrrt,hulnUt^U,  Prostryina ,  Luna,Diana. 
Ima,  suprema,  /eras,  sceplro,  fui^ore,  sn^iUd. 

She  was  also  called  Agrotera,  Orthia,  Tau« 
rica,  Delia,  Cynihia,  Aricia,  &c.  She  was  su{^ 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  the  L^is  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, whose  worship  wa.s  iuiro«luced  mtc 
Greece  with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo.  When  Typhon  waged  war  against  the 
ods,  Diana  is  said  to  have  metamorphosed 
erself  into  a  cat,  to  avoid  his  fury.  The  gcxl- 
dess  is  generally  known  in  the  figures  that  re- 
present  her  by  the  ereseent  on  her  head,  by  Ihe 
dogs  whifh  a:tcnd  Iht,  and  by  her  hunting  ha- 
bit. The  most  tamous  of  her  temples  was  that 
of  Epiiesus,  which  wa.s  one  of  the  seven  won* 
ders  of  the  world.  Vid.  Ephesvs.  She  was 
there  represented  with  a  greatnumber  of  breasts, 
and  other  .symbols,  which  signified  ihe  earth  or 
Cybele.  The  inhabitants  of  Tanrica  were  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  worship  of  this  god- 
dess, and  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  siran^rs  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their 
coasts.  Her  temple  in  Arieia  was  served  by  a 
priest  who  had  always  tiiurdered  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  Lacedaemonians  yearly  otlered  her 
human  victims  till  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  who 
ehan£^cd  this  barbarous  custom  for  the  sacttfice 
of  flagellation.  The  Athenians  generally  offer- 
ed her  goats, and  others  a  white  kid,  and  some- 
times a  boar  pig,  or  an  ox.  Among  planis  tlie 
poppy  and  the  oitamy  wereaaered  to  ner.  She, 
as  well  as  her  brother  Apollo,  bad  some  onrcles, 
among  which  those  of  Egypt,  Cilinia,  and  Ephe* 
sus,  are  the  most  known.  Ooid.  FmL  9,  v.  13ft. 
Meta,  V.  15fi.  1  7,  V.  9i  and  194,  &c.—CSc.  de 
Wat.  n.  Z  —Horal.  3,  od.  ^.—  Virg.  G.  3,  v. 
3(K.  ,En.  1,  V.  505  — fliwr.  Od.  b.—Paus.  % 
c.  31  and  37  — Calai*.— 3,  SOo.  I,  T.  67.— 
Ap^lhd.  I ,  c.  4,  Ac,  I.  3,  c.  5,  Ac. 

DirTvvNK  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  first  in- 
vented hunting  nets.  She  was  one  of  Diana's 
attendants,  and  for  that  reaaea  the  goddess  is 
oflen  railed  Dictvnnia.  There  was  a  festival 
at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana, called  Dictynnia. 
She  is  said  to  have  given  naOM  lOHMNHItlHolai 
Pau$  2,  c.  30,  1.  3,  c.  12. 

Dicn's,  a  king  of  the  island  of  SeriphiLS, 
son  of  Magnes  and  Nai^  He  married  the 
nvmph  Clymene,  and  was  made  king  of  Sefft> 
[  fius  hyphens;  who  deposedl FoAydeclea,  he* 
cause  he  behaved  wj'h  wantonness  to  Danae. 
Vid.  PohfdecUs.  AfoUod.  I,  c.  9,  I.  9,  c.  4. 
Vid.  Part  II 
DfnvM.ws,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
Dir.ifiTKn,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  being 
ih  -  father  of  light. 

Dii,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  mhabitaBtB 
of  the  earth  were  very  nnmenms.  They  were 
cn  l  iwcd  with  understanding,  and  were  act irat- 
ed  by  the  same  passions  which  daily  afflictthe 
human  race ;  and  thone  children  «fsuper.<i«loB 
wore  app^a.srd  or  provoked  as  the  imperfect  be- 
ins:  which  gave  them  birth.  Their  wrath  was 
mitigated hy  sacrifices  and  ineense;  and  aooi* 
time.?  human  victims  bled  to  expiate  a  crime 
which  snprrstilion  alone  supposed  to  exiM.  The 
sini,ftiNBiispo«trAii  inflaaaetvii  aiMriiv 
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aalore,  brst  attracted  the  notice  and  claimed  the 
adoration  of  the  uncivilized  lultabitant^  ol  (he 
earth.  The  moon  also  was  honoured  with  sacri 
tees  and  addressed  Id  prayerji ;  and  ailer  im- 
mortalitf  had  been  liberally  bestowed  on  all  the 
heovcniy  bodies,  mankind  cla-ssed  among  ih<^ir 
deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and  the 
SOV  vhtured  equally  with  Japiter  himaeir,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  veneraiion 
of  iheir  votaries.    This  iiumensc  number  of 
deities  kvn  been  divided  into  different  cla.v«c.H, 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  niy- 
lboiogi^4it.    The  Romans,  generally  >[)eakmg, 
reckoned  two  clashes  of  the  gods,  the  Hii  ni'i- 
ftnm  gtntium^  or  Uii  eonaUcuUSf  and  the  dti 
muMorum  genltim,-  The  former  were  twelve 
in  nuniboi,  six  males  and  six  ft'tnalcs.  Vid. 
C«natnUs.  In  the  class  of  the  laitcr  were  raukcd 
aU  the  gods  who  were  won>hip()ed  iodiflereiit 
parts  of  ihe  earth.    Bestdt's  iht'se.  ihm  wero  ■ 
some  called  rfti  3c/<«/i,  suiiH'iimes  classed  w  ith 
the  twelve  greater  godj. ;  llle.^e  were  Janus,  Sa- 
turn, the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and  Bac- 
chus. There  were  also  some  called  demi-gods, 
that  is,  who  deserved  immortaliiy  by  the  great- 
ness of  their  exploits,  and  for  their  Uncommon 
airviecs  to  maiudiid.  Among  these  were  Pri- 
apus,  Vertumnu.*:,  Hercules,  and  those  whose 
parents  were  some  of  the  immortal  gods.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  some  called  topici, 
whme  worship  was  established  at  {^articular 
places,  such  as  Isis  in  Egj'pt,  Astarte  in  Syria, 
iJraous  at  Carthage,  &c.    In  process  of  lime, 
also,  all  the  passions  and  the  moral  virtues  were 
reckoned  aspowerfal  deities;  and  temples  were 
raised  to  a  goddess  of  concord,  peace,  «5cc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Hesiod.  there  were 
no  less  than  90,000  gods  that  ioliahiled  the 
earth,  and  were  guardians  of  men,  all  sub- 
servient to  the  power  of  Jupiter.   To  ibe.se 
saeoeeding  sges  have  added  an  almoit  eqoal 
number ;  and  mdeed  they  were  so  numerous, 
and  their  functions  so  various,  that  we  find 
temples  erected  and  sacrifices  offered  to  un- 
laowft  mda.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
flodt  of  the  udenti  have  lived  upon  enrth  as 
mere  morialii ;  and  even  Jnpiu  r,  who  was 
•    the  ruler  of  heaven  is  represented  by  (he  my- 
thologists  as  a  h^lple-ss  child  ;  end  we  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulnrs  that  attend- 
ed the  birth  and  education  of  Juno.    In  pro- 
cess of  lime,  not  only  good  and  virtnoos  men, 
who  had  been  the  pntrons  of  learning  and  the 
tmpporters  of  liberty,  but  also  th  ieves  and  pirates, 
were  admitted  among  the  t:od<. ;  and  the  Romtin 
siMte  courteouslv  granied  immortality  to  the 
most  cRiel  and  ebnndoaed  of  their  emperors. 

DioGfiNiA,  a  daughter  of  the  Ccphiiaa^  who 
married  Erecbiheus.  Avcllod. 

DiAiitDKs,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars 
and  Cyrene,  who  fed  his  horses  with  human 
flesh.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercule.s  to 
destroy  him ;  and  accordingly  the  hero,  attended 
with  some  of  his  friends,  attacked  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  and  gave  him  tobe  devonred  by  hi.Hown 
horses  whom  he  had  fed  so  barbarously,  Diod. 
1— Pom.  3.  c.  Vd.—Apol.  2,  c.  6.   VU.  Part  II. 

DidwJM,  a  snmsme  of  Venos,  snppoaed  to 
l>e  the  daughter  of  Juniter  and  Dione. 

DidNc,  a  nymph,  oaughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  She  was  mother  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter, 
ttaudiM  !•  Honor  and  oihen.  Heaod,  hov- 


ever  gives  Venus  a  different  origin.   Venus  a 
herself  !»ometimes  called  Dionc.  rtr^.3,JSii. 
V.  19— ffomer.  //.5,v.381.— ^7«/ 1, 5^.l,vJBL 
DioNYaiu&,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
DioscOri,  or  sons  of  Jujni^r,  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  Pullux.   There  were  lestivals  in 
their  hoooui,  called  Dioscuria,  celebraied  bj 
the  people  of  Coreyra,  and  chiefly  by  the  Li^ 
(■cil:riiioiiians.  They  were  observed  wi  h  much 
jovial  fe^tivii}'.    The  people  made  a  itee  u>v  of 
ihe  rifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  tl;etii.-clfen 
with  sports,  of  which  wrestling  maivhrs  aiwajt 
•ftiade  a  part. 

DiK«,  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  N<  x, 
who  jpersecutcd  th«  souls  of  the  guitiy.  They 
are  tae  same  as  the  FoileSy  and  some  suppose 
ihat  ihcy  arc  called  fSirks  in  hcl!,  Ilarpus  on 
eailh,  and  Dirac  in  henveo.   They  were  iep> 
resented  as  standing  nenr  the  throne  ol  Jupiler, 
'  in  an  attitude  which  expressi-d  ihcir  f-agerness 
lu  rcceivo  his  orders,  and  ilio  jk)w  or  ul  torment- 
ing the  guilty  on  earth  wiili  ilic  ijiu!»i  excrucia- 
liiif  punishments.  Vir.  jEn.  4,  v.  47U,  L  8,  ¥•  701. 
DinCK.    Vid.  Ampkion,  Anliope. 
DmtMiVA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  Dirpkyn^ 
a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  where  ihe  goddeas  liad 
a  temple. 

Dw,  a  god  of  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  Phr.o 
the  god  of  hell.  The  inliahiiants  ol  Gaul  sup* 
posed  themselves  descended  frotn  that  deity. 
Ctn.  Bdl.  G.  6  — Tacit  4,  Uiit.  c.  84. 

DiscoHDiA,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  i  f 
Nox,  and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Pan  a*,  ard 
Death.  She  was  driven  from  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter, becaose  she  sowed  dissensioos  among  ti.e 
go<ls,  and  was  the  cause  of  continued  (juarrels. 
When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  weiv 
celebrated,  the  goddess  of  diseord  was  not  «•> 
riled,  and  this  seeming  neglect  jo  irn'aied  hcf, 
that  she  threw  an  apple  into  the  loids;  of  tUe 
assembly  of  the  gods  with  tbo  inscription  of 
delur  mucAriori.  This  apple  was  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfui  lunes  lo 
ihc  Greeks.  Vid.  Paris.  She  is  reprc*cntcii 
with  a  pale  gha8%  look,  her  farmcni  is  torn, 
her  eyes  sparkle  with  we,  end  in  her  hosom 
she  holds  a  dagger  concealed.  Her  head  < 
generally  entwined  with  serpents,  and  she  is 
attended  by  Bell(xia.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the 
catiscof  all  the  dissensions,  murders,  wai-s,  and 
quarrels,  which  arise  upon  earth, public  a>  well 
as  private.  I'trg^.  jBn.  ^  f.  TtAr—BttM. 
Theogn.  225. — PtlreniHs. 

DiTigrRAMBOS,afnirnaroe  of  Bacchus,  whence 
[he  hymns  sung  in  his  honour  were  called 
Diibyrambics.  Borat.  4,  cxI.  2l 

Dm,  a  name  chiefly  anpropnated  to  ilioBe 
who  were  made  ^odsaAer  aealh,  such  as  heroe* 
and  warriors,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates,  an<i 
other  dooMBStic  gooa. 
PoixyNA.    Vid.  Part  I 

Doi,ON,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Eumcdes.  famous 
for  his  swiftne.'ss.  Being  sent  by  Hericir  to  spy 
(be  Grecian  camp  by  night,  he  was  seised  bir 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  revealed 
the  situation,  schemes,  and  resolutions  of  b'S 
countrymen,  with  the  hopes  of  escaping  with 
histifh.  Hewns  puttodeathfagrDiomedeiM 
a  t  niitor.  HamMT^  R.  10^  T.  314~yiry.  JSn.  tL 
V.  349,  &c 

DoMiD^CDs,  a  god  who  presided  over  ranr* 
riect.  Jono  alto  «m  oiUed  DntidM  i,  Aroo. 
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D4>Ris,  a  goddesB  of  the  Ma,  daughter  of 
Ocea  us  and  Tetliys.  She  married  her  broiht^r 
MereiMt  by  whom  she  had  50  daughters  called 
Neieides.  Her  oane  is  eAen  mm  •»  express 
the  sea  itself.  Proprrt.  1.  el.  17,  W»9bf^¥irg. 
Eel.  m.—Uesiod.  Theog.  m 

DdRUS.    Vid.  Part  It. 

Drancer,  a  friend  of  Latinos,  remarkable 
for  his  weaknesis  and  eloquaoce.*  He  showed 
hiin-seir  an  ubstinate  opponent  to  the  violent 
measurea  whidi  Tiimus  pofsoed  against  the 
TrojaiH.  8oae  Itatre  imagined  tiiat  the  poet 
\ri>hed  lo  delineate  the  character  and  the  oU> 
uucace  of  Cicero  luuler  this  name.  Vtrg.  Jin. 

a.  V.  m. 

DaoMJBUs,  a  surname  of  ApoHo  in  Crete. 

DauiojE,  ihe  minusiers  of  religion  among  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  They  were  divided 
into  different  classes,  called  the  Bardi,  Eabages, 
the  Vales,  the  Scmnoihei,  the  Sarronides,  and 
the  Samolhei.  They  were  held  in  the  greatest 
veoeraiioo  by  the  people.  Their  life  was  aus- 
Idv  and  reeliMe  Ron  tke  world  {  rtieir  dress 
wa>*  peculiar  to  theinselve*,  and  thev  generally 
appeared  with  a  tonic  which  reached  a  little 
below  the  knee.  Aallic  chief  power  vras  lodged 
in  their  hands,  they  panished  as  they  pleased, 
and  could  declare  war  and  make  pence  at  their 
optica.  Their  power  was  extended  not  aoXj 
over  private  filmiltes,  but  thev  could  depose  ma- 
fristnites,  and  even  kings,  if  their  actions  in  any 
m  innrr  deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state. 
They  liad  the  privilege  of  naming  the  magis- 
trates whiek  aomal  ly  preaMod  ofvr  tlMir  eiUes ; 
and  the  kin^rs  were  created  only  with  their  ap- 
probation. They  we.T  iairasted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  all  TeHgtoas  ceremonies, 
festivals,  and  sacrifices,  were  nnder  their  pecu- 
liar care.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
terapsvchosis,  and  believed  the  immortality  of 
theaooL  Tliejr  werepiofesioDaUraoqaaiDted 
with  the  aft  of  mafic,  and  from  tlieir  knowledge 
of  astrology,  they  drew  omens,  and  saw  futurity 
reveal«l  before  their  eyes.  lo  their  sacrifices 
thev  often  imaolMed  iiimmn  yielian  to  their 
gotis ;  a  barbarous  ca5tom,whirh  continued  long 
among  them,  and  which  the  Roman  emperors 
attempted  to  abolish  to  little  purpose.  The 
power  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  were 
lieheld  with  admiration  by  their  countrymen, 
an  i  IS  their  office  was  open  to  every  rank  and 
every  station,  there  were  many  who  d^ly  pro- 
posed thenueivee  as  candidaies  to  enter  nipon 
thi*  important  function.  The  rieoar,  however, 
snd  severity  of  a  long  noviciate  deteiTed  many, 
and  few  were  wilting  to  attempt  a  Wboar  which 
enjoined  them,  during  15  or  20  years,  to  load 
their  memory  with  the  long  and  tedious  max- 
ims of  druidical  religion.  Their  BMM  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Greek  word  <If»(,  an  oak,  because 
the  woods  and  solitary  retreats  were  the  places 
tf  their  re<:idence.  des.  BdL  0.6^0.  13.— 
PVm.  IG,  c  ^Ar-lHad.  5. 

DarsiMi,  nwl  HAMsiMTaimi,  a  nmbber  of 
wood  nymphs.  The  former  class  presided  over 
the  forests  at  large,  through  which  they  roamed, 
iMlthe  latter  were  attached  individually  to  the 
>»CR.  Every'  forest  had  its  Dryad  and  every 
tree  **«  Hamadryad,  which,  being  bom  with  its 
biftb  Ad  growing  with  to  growth, ' 


tinet  hf  to  decay.  Oblations  of  milk,  ol,  _ 
honey,  were  dffirred  to  them,  and  sometimef 

the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  Virg.  0. 1,  T.  II. 

Dky*s,  F.  a  son  of  Hippolocus,  who  was  fa- 
ther to  Lyctirgos.  He  went  with  Etcocles  to  the 
Theban  war,  iritere  he  perished,  filef .  8, 

V.  355.  II.  A  Non  of  Mars,  who  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  Catydonian  boar.  AfoL  3,  c.  6.-— 
III.  A  daughter  of  Faimas,  who  10  Wed  the 
sight  of  men  that  she  never  appeared  in  j/Ubiic. 

Dryope,  I.  a  woman  of  Lemnos,  whose  shape 
Venus  assumed,  to  persuade  all  the  females  ol 
the  island  to  nmrder  the  men.  HeecflL  v.  174. 

 IL  A  TiTgitt  of CBehalia,  whom  Anommon 

married  afler  she  had  been  ravished  by  Apollo. 
She  became  mother  of  the  Ampbisns,  who^ 
when  scarce  a  year  oM,  was  with  his  mother 
changpti  into  a  lotus.    Ortrf.  Met.  10,  v.  331. 

 111.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 

by  Meraif7,nceordinglo  Homer,  hymn,  in  Pan, 

DoMi,somedeiiieannMQgtbeaaali.  AmgmiL 
ife  C.     15,  c.  98. 


Eanfsb,  a  man  supposed  to  have  killed  Patro* 
clus,  and  to  have  fled  to  Peleus  in  Thessaly* 
Strab.  9. 

Eanus,  the  name  of  Janns  among  the  aiwieni 

Latins. 

Ebon,  a  name  given  to  Bacchnsby  the  people 
of  Neapolis.  Mber«k  1,  c  18. 
EcniTxrA,  a  eelehraied  monster,  sprung  fntn 

the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callirhoe,ihe  dauj^h- 
ter  of  OceaoQs.  She  Is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
xs  a  serpent  below  tne  waist.  She  was  mother, 
by  Tyption,  of  Orthos,  Greryon,  Cerberus,  the 
Hydra,  due.  According  to  Herodotus,  Henmlcs 
had  three  children  by  her,  Agathyrsus,Gelonti8, 
andScylha.  Berod.\  c.\(^.—Hesiod.  Theo^-^ 
Apol.  '2.— Pans.  8,  c.  18.— Oriii,  Mft.  9,  v.  158. 

EcBioN,  L  (me  of  those  men  who  sprang  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmnt.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  who  survived  the  frit(»  of  his 
brother.^  and  assisted  Cadmus  in  building  the 
city  of  Thebes.  Cadmns  rewarded  his  services 
hy  giving  him  his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage. 
He  was  father  of  Pentheus  by  Agave,  ^  He 
succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  as  some  have  imagined,  and  from  thai 
circumstance  Thebes  has  been  called  Behionio'.^ 
and  the  inhabitants  Echionidtz.    Ovid.  Mel.  3, 

V.  311.— TVut.  5,  eL  5,  v.  53.  IT.  A  son  of 

Merennr  and  Antlanira,  who  was  the  herald 
of  the  Argonauts.    Flncc.  \,  r.  iOO. 

EcHtomDEs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pcnthcuf 
as  descended  from  Echion.    (hid.  Mtt.  3. 

Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  and  Tellus,  who 
chiefly  resided  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Cephisus. 
She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became 
the  confident  of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loqita> 
city,  however,  dL<<plea9ed  Jupiter:  and  she  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  by  Juno,  and 
only  permitted  to  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  her.  Pan  had  formerly  been  one 
of  her  admirers,  but  he  never  enjoyed  her  fa- 
vours. Echo,  after  she  had  been  punished  by 
Jnno,  fell  in  love  with  Narclssns,  and,  on  being 
despised  by  htm,  she  pined  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  ^diich  still  retained  the 
pownr  of  Toiea.  OnW.  .uu.  a^r.  8881 

m 
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BnON.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Botau,  a  Aympli  of  Alicia,  in  Italy,  where 
Diaaa  was  partfealarly  worshipped.  E§:ena 
Wmeonrted  by  Numa,  and,  accordini^  to  Ovid, 
abe  became  his  wUe.  I'his  prince  frequently 
fisited  her ;  and  that  he  might  more  soeeeas- 
fully  introiiuce  his  laws  and  new  regulations 
into  the  state,  be  solemnly  declared,  l^fore  the 
Roman  people^  tint  they  vera  pmriously  sane> 
tified  and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria. 
Ovid  savs  that  Egeria  was  so  disconsolate  ar 
the  dea(o  of  Numa,  that  she  nicUed  into  tears, 
and  was  changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana. 
She  is  reekoDcd  by  many  as  a  goddess  who 
prasided  over  the  pretjnancy  of  women ;  and 
some  mamiain  that  >>he  is  the  same  asLucina,or 
Diana.  Tav.  1,  c.  19.— Otfid.  Met.  15,  v.5i7.— 
Virg.  jEn.  7,  v.  Tib.— Martial,  2,  ep.  6,  v.  16. 

Eio.veus,  a  Thracian,  father  to  Rhesus.  Jd.lO. 

Elagabalcs.    Vid  Beliogaialus. 

EkAPaiju,asanuu&e(rfDiaiiaia£lis.  Fma, 
<S,e.99. 

Ei.F.crnA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  At- 
la8,and  mother  of  Dardanns,  by  Jupiter.  Ovid. 
M.  4,  T.  81.    FmI.  Part  IL 

Ei.KfTnyov,  a  king  of  Argoa,  .«;on  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeiia-  He  was  brother  to  AIcieiis, 
whose  daughter  Anaxo  he  married,  and  by  her 
he  had  several  .sons  and  one  daughter,  Alrmone. 
Vid.  Ampkitnion  and  Alcmena.  Apollod.  "2,  c. 
A.— Pans. 

GLBLBua,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  the 
word  cXcXra,  whidi  tiie  BMehanals  loudly  re> 

pealed  durinij  his  festivals.  His  priestesses 
were  in  consequence  called  EUleit-uus.  Ovid. 

Elkphenor,  son  of  Chalcedon,  was  one  of 
Helen's  suiters.    Homer.  II.  2,  v.  47. 

Ei-EOTHER,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo.  II.  One  of 

the  Caretes,  from  whom  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and 
another  in  Crete,  receired  their  name.  Patts. 
9,  c.  2  and  19. 

Eleotho,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina.  Pin- 
dar. Ohmp.  6, 

Ei.iciu.«<,  n  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on 
mount  Avcniine.    Ovid.  Past.  3,  v.  328. 

Ei<p£nor,  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
changed  into  a  hog  by  Circe's  potions,  and  af- 
terwards restored  to  his  former  shape.  He  fell 
from-the  lop  of  a  house  where  he  wassleepin^■, 
and  was  killed.  Ovid.  Akt.  14,  r.  250.— Uo- 
mgr.  Od.  10,  v.  552, 1. 11,  v.  51. 

Ei.f  sTCM,  and  Ei.tsii  Camh,  a  place  or  island 
in  the  infernal  regions,  where,  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients,  the  souls  of  the  vir- 
tuous were  placed  afler  death.  The  emplnv- 
ment  of  the  neroes  who  dwelt  in  those  regions 
of  bliss  were  Tarious;  the  manes  of  Achilles 
are  represented  as  waging  war  with  wild  beasts, 
while  the  Trojan  chiefs  are  innocejtly  exerci- 
sing themselves  in  mana^ng  horses  or  in  han- 
dling arms.  To  these  uinocent  amusements 
•one  poets  have  added  eontinnal  ftaaling  and 
revelry,  and  tney  5mppose  that  the  Elysian  fields 
were  filled  with  all  the  incontinence  and  volup- 
tuousness which  could  gratify  the  low  desires 
of  the  debauchee.  The  Elysian  fields  were, 
according  to  some,  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  on 
The  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic.  Others 
nlaoe  them  in  the  island  of  Leace;  audi  accord* 
ntto  the  anibority  of  Virgil,  they  wefe  situate 
in  naif  .  Aceomg  to  Loeian  tbay  w«m  mot 


the  moon,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  with  accor  J 
ing  to  Plutarch.  Vwg.  jS*.  6,r.  GIB^iltwer. 
Od.  4.— PMr^TML  1,  cL  ^  t.  57w— liK 

dan. —  Plut.  de  Cemsul. 

EImathion,  a  sun  of  Titan  and  Aurora,  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia.  The  eomitiy  was  c&Ual 
Emalkia  from  his  name.  Some  .«uppose  thai 
he  was  a  famous  robber,  destroyed  bv  Uercole!*. 
Ovid.  Met,  5,  V.  2X2.— Justin.  '7,  c  1. 

ENcELinca,  a  am  of  Titan  aad  Terra,  the 
most  poweffVtl  of  all  the  giants  wbo  conspired 
a2:ainst  Jupiter.  He  was  struck  by  Jopit«r'» 
thunders,  and  overwhelmed  under  mount  JBtf- 
na.  Some  soppaae  thai  be  is  the  aame  aa  Ty> 
phon.  According  to  the  poets,  the  flames  of 
iE  in  a  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  Encelados: 
and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weury  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sicilv  felt  the  motion  and  sh'>V< 
from  its  very  foimdaiions.  Virg.  JEn.  3,  v. 
578,  &c. 

KNDCts,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Chiron.  She 
married  iBaena  king  of  Egina,  by  iHMNa  sbe 
had  Peleus  and  Talamon.  /^otULfl^cM^ 

ApoUod.  3,  c.  12. 

Emrr MioN,  a  shepherd,  son  of  .£thlias  aai 
Calyce.  It  is  said  that  he  required  of  Jupiter  to 
gram  to  him  lo  be  always  young,  and  lo  sleep 
as  much  as  he  would;  wbenee  OBe  the 
verb  of  Endymionu  sssmaw  dorrnkt.  to  exMCSi 
a  long  sleep.  Diana  was  so  stracK  wHn  his 
beauty,  that  she  came  down  from  heaven  everv 
nifht  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endymion  married 
Chromia,  datigbter  or  Ilonns,  or,  according  lo 
some,  Hyperipna,  danphter  of  Areas,  by  wnora 
he  had  three  sons,  Pseon,  Epeas,  and  i^los, 
and  a  daughter  called  Euryaice;  and  w>  Htfe 
ambitious  did  he  show  himself  of  sovereicntr. 
that  he  made  his  crown  ihc  prize  of  the  b«t 
racer  among  his  sons,  an  honourable  distinctioa 
which  was  gained  by  Epeus.  The  Coble  Ba> 
d3rraion's  amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moaa, 
arises  from  his  knowledge  of  astronomy;  and 
as  he  passed  the  night  on  some  hish  moontaia, 
to  obsenre  the  heavmly  bodies,  it  (ma  been  i»> 
ported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
suppose  that  there  were  two  of  that  name,  the 
son  of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  shepherd  or  as- 
tronomer of  Caria.  The  people  of  Hers^'ler? 
maintained  that  Endymion  died  on  monnt  Lat- 
mos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended  lo  show  his 
tomb  at  Olymnia  in  Palononnesas.  Prmmrt 
fi,  el.  \&.^CkrTii»e.  1.-^.  lOp-^TkoersL 
3.— PflK*.  6i  c.  1, 1  6.  c.  20. 

E. vNOSMunoB,  Icrrtf  amausor,  a  surname  of 
Neptune.  As.  T%e9g. 

F.  vTEL.i.tTS.    Vid.  Part  IT. 

Enyo,  a  sister  of  Mars,  called  bv  the  Latins 
Be11oim,m|iposed  by  some  tn  be  the  dangbM* 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.   IM.  10,  v.  203. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  amon?  the  Greeks^, 
whence  the  epithet  Eous  is  applied  to  the 
ea^m  parts  of  the  world.  Ond,  f\ut.  3,  t. 
40&  A.  A.  3,  V.  537.  1.  6,  t.  ^.^Vint.  O.  1. 
V.2R8. 1.  2,v.  115. 

EPAPMtJS,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  who  foond- 
ed  a  city  in  Egypt,  which  he  called  Mempbii^ 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  danphter 
of  the  Nile,  lie  had  a  daughter  called  Libra, 
who  became  mother  of  JEgrptus  and  Danam 
hv  Neptime.  He  was  worahippcd  as  a  rod  « 
Memphis.  jEferWM.8,c.  lA— OeidL  JMhr.  L 
▼.fln^Aa. 


BR  UYTHOLOGt.  ER 


BMoa,  I.  a  SOD  of  Endymion,  brother  to  Pae- 
on, who  reigned  in  a  pan  of  Peloponnesus. 
His  subjects  were  called  Iroin  him  £pi.  Pans. 

b,  c.  1.  II.  A  son  of  PfeBt^wui,  who  was 

the  fabricator  of  the  famous  wooden  horse 
which  proved  the  roin  of  Troy.  Virg.  .£n. 
%  V.  -yA  —Juslin.  20,  c.  2.—Paus.  10,  c.  26. 

EpuubTss,  or  EPBiAbToa.  VUL  Altntt,  Part 
II. 

Epicastk,  I.  a  name  of  Jocasta,  the  mother 

tad  wife  of  CEdipus.   Pans.  9,  c.  5.  II.  A 

daa^Mer  of  JBg&aa,  niother  or  Thesuiliis  by 
Hercules.  , 

Epid  >T*:,  certain  deities  who  presided  over 
the  birth  and  growth  of  children,  and  were 
known  among  toe  Romans  by  the  name  of  Dii 
arermnei.  They  were  worshipped  by  the  La- 
<  (  i  cm  iiiians,  and  chiefly  invoKed  by  those  who 
u  ere  persecuted  by  the  ghost^i  of  the  dead,  &c. 
Pans,  %  c.  17,  &c. 

Ei'in'v!     Vid.  Part  II. 

Epi.MKTiiKLs,  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Ciymene, 
one  oi  the  Oceanides,  who  inconsiderately  mar- 
ried Pandora,  by  whom  be  bad  Pyrrha,  the  wife 
of  Deucalion.  Epimethetis  wa;;  changed  into  a 
uionkey  by  ihi-  ^ods,  and  sent  into  the  island  of 
Pilhacusa.  Apol.  l,c.  Sand  l.—Uye,  (ab.—Bes. 
Tktag.  Vid.  PPMuttnif  and  Pmmcfm. 

Eptocircs,  a  son  nf  Lycurgiii|  who  received 
divine  honours  in  Arcadia. 

Kpopkl"«,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Canace, 
who  came  from  ThessalyioSicyon,  and  carried 
away  Antione,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of 
TheW'N.  Tnis  rape  was  followed  by  a  war,  in 
which  Nycteus  and  Epopeus  were  ooth  killed. 
Pnm.  %  c.  6. — Af«X.  I,  c.  7,  Ac.— •II.  A  son 
of  Aloeu^s,  grandson  to  Phosbus.  He  reigned  at 

Corinth.    Pans.  2,  c.  I  and  3.  III.  one  of 

the  Tyrrhene  saUors  who  attempted  to  abuse 
Bacchus.    Ovid  Mft  3,  v.  619.    Vid.  .Enaria. 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  pre.sided  over 
lyric,  tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is 
represented  as  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle, 
icndinjir  in  her  right  hand  a  lyre,  and  a  Inte  in 
ler  le(>.  mtisical  instruments  of  which  she  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  inventress.  Love  is 
<v>metimes  placed  by  her  side  holding  a  lighted 
flimbeau,  while  she  herself  appears  with  a 
.houghtful,  but  oftener  with  a  gay  and  anima- 
ed  look.  She  was  invoked  by  lovers,  especially 
.0  the  month  of  April,  whh*h  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  more  particularly  devoted  to  love. 
Apatl"!  lo-r/rc.  .Kn.  7,  V.  37w— OvuL  de 
Aft  Am.  %  V.  425.    VU.  Part  IL 

Bataoi,  a  deity  of  hell,  arm  of  Chaoe  and 
Dnrkness.  He  married  Night,  by  whom  he 
had  the  li?ht  and  the  day.  The  poets  often 
nsed  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself,  and 
particularly  that  part  where  dwelt  the  souls  of 
hose  who  had  live<l  a  virtuous  life,  from  whence 
hev  pa<t!«ed  into  the  Elysian  fields.  OU.it  Kai. 
. >. 3,  c.  I7.~ Vir^.  ^gn. 

EanmriiUFS,  a  son  of  PaDaloB  ist,  was  the 
r  xth  kin^  of  Athens.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
trops  2d,  Metion,  Pandoras,  and  four  daagh- 
♦ers,  Crensa,  Orithya,  Procris,  and  Othonia,hy 
Praxithea.  In  a  war  against  Eleosis  he  sacri- 
Aced  Othonia,  called  alsfi  Chthonia,  to  obtain  a 
Vietonr  which  the  oracle  promised  for  such  a 
taeriflee.  In  that  war  he  killed  Bamolpas,  Nep- 
iane\  son,  who  was  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
ifhieli  be  mamek  wih  dMBflar  tf  Jo^ 


ter,  at  Neptune's  request   Some  saf  that  h» 

was  drowned  in  the  Hja.  Af^er  death  he 
ceived  divine  honours  ai  Athens.  Ue  reigned 
SO  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1:^7.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  ai  Eleusis.  Ovid.  G,  v.  877.— i^tfiu^ 
2,  c.  '&.—Apollod.  3,  c  15.— Cu;.  ff  SuL  31* 
— 7>«*6. 1,  c.  48.— Ail*.  />.  3;  c  15. 

EaoiNns,  a  king  of  Orehomenos,  son  of  Cly- 
menus.  He  obliged  the  Thebans  to  pay  him  a 
yearly  tribute  of  100  oxen,  because  hui  father  had 
been  killed  by  a  Theban.  Hercules  attacked 
his  servant"?,  who  came  to  raise  the  tribute,  and 
mutilated  them,  and  he  afterwards  killed  £r> 
ginus,  who  attempted  to  avenge  their  death  bv 
invading  Bceotia  with  an  army.  Pata.  9,  c  It.  - 

Erqinws,  a  man  made  master  of  the  ship  Ar> 
go  by  the  Argonaiiis,  aflcr  the  death  of  Typhis. 

Erjcuthonius,  I.  the  fourth  king  of  Athene. 
He  was  very  deformed,  and  had  ilie  taib  of  set^ 
pents  instead  of  legs.  Minerva  placed  him  in 
a  basket,  which  she  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  with  .strict  injunctions  not  lotiamiae 
its  contents.  Vid.  Her se.  Erichthon  was yoang 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  He 
reignrd  50  years,  and  died  B.  C.  1437.  Tlie 
invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to  him.  and 
thetnanner  of  harnessing  horses  to  draw  tnern. 
He  was  made  n  constellation  af\er  death,  under 
the  name  of  Bootes.  Ovid  Mtt.  2,  v.  553.^ 
Hugin.  fab.  IGG.—AjwUod.  3,  c.  li.— Pans.  4. 

c.  l— FiVi'.  G  3,  V.  113  II.  A  son  of  Dar- 

danu?  who  reigned  in  Troy,  and  died  1374  B. 
C,  af\er  a  long  KigD  of  ahoittTSyenn.  Apd^ 
lod.  3,  c.  10. 

Erioone,  I.  a  danghleroflearitts,  who  hung 
herself  when  she  heard  that  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  some  shepherds  whom  he  had  in- 
toxicated. She  was  made  a  constellation,  now 
known  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Ovid.  Met. 
6,  fab.  i.—SUU.  11.  Theb.  v.  dU.—  Virg.  G.  1, 
v  33.— il;»ai.  3,  c.  H.—ffyg.  fab.  1  and  01.  Vid. 

Part  IL  11.  A  daoghler  of  ^gysthns  and 

Clvtemnestra,  priestess  of  Diana  in  Attiea. 

IEbinmts,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  the  Eum'^ni 
des.   The  word  signifies  the  fiiry  of  Uu  mind, 
Mt(  Mn.    "VUL  BamimuUs.    Vtrg.  JBn,  %  t. 
337.  IT.  A  surname  of  Ceres. 

Eriphylr,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  kingof  Areos, 
who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  wasdaugbtor 
of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  Vid.  AmpkiaraMS, 

Eris,  the  goddess  of  discord  among  the 
Greeks.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Djaconua  of 
the  Latins.    Vid.  Discordia. 

Bawcnioir,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Triops, 
who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her  proves. 
This  impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted 
him  with  conlinnal  hunger.  He  squandered 
all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cranngs  of  his 
appetite,  and  at  last  he  devoured  his  own  limbs 
for  want  of  food.  His  daughter  Metra  had  the 
power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  ^e  pleased,  and  Ae  made  use  of  that 
artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who  sold  her. 
after  which  she  assumed  another  shape  ana 
became  again  his  property.  Ovid.  JMbC  Rb>  18. 

Eros.    Vid  Cupidc,  and  Part  IL 

Erse.    Vid.  Ikrx. 

ErtcIha,  a  surname  of  Temn,  from  mount 
Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  also 
worshipped  at  Rome  nnder  this  araellatioA. 
Ovid,  FuL  4,  v. B14  ~HonL  l,Oi,i,r,n, 
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Es-t  t,  «  son  of  Bates  and  Venus,  who,  rely- 
ing uj-oo  hi»  strength,  challenged  all  surtngers 
ki  Aglft  with  bim  m  the  cumbAt  of  the  ccstos. 
Hercaies  accepted  his  challenge  afler  many 
bad  yielded  to  his  superior  dexterity,  and  Eryi 
was  killed  in  th»:  combat,  and  buried  on  the 
mouniaiD  which  bears  his  oame  in  Skaljr,  and 
on  whidh  he  had  built  «  lentAe  to  Yenos. 
Virg.  jEn.  5,  v.  402. 

ErsdcLca,  a  son  of  CBdipus  and  Jocasta. 
After  bis  father^  death,  it  was  agreed  between 
faim  end  his  broCherPolyn ires,  that  they  should 
biKb  share  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately 
etch  n  year.  Eteocles,  by  right  of  senioruy,  first 
Mcendetl  the  throne,  but  after  the  first  year  of 
hb  reign  was  expired,  he  reflised  to  give  up  the 
crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  such 
•a  open  violation  of  a  soleinn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Adra.stMs,  king 
of  Argos.  He  received  that  king's  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  was  sooa  iller  aaaiaiedwith  a 
etrai^  anaj.  beaded  by  seven  fkmoos  generals. 
Tbew  boiiue  preparations  were  watched  by 
Bteoc)^  who  on  hLs  part  did  not  remain  inac- 
lire.  He  chose  seven  brave  chieft  to  oppose 
the  seven  teadera  of  the  Argives,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  seven  gales  of  the  city.  He  placed 
bimxelf  against  his  brother  Polynices.  and  he 
opposed  Mennlippas  to  Tydewt,  P^bonies  to 
Capanens,  Megarens  to  Eteoclu.'i,  Hiperbiusio 
Parthenopopas,  and  Lasthenes  to  Amphiaraav 
Much  blood  was  shed  in  light  and  unavailing 
skirmishes,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  two  brothers  that  the  war  shoold  be  decided 
by  single  combat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment conducted  with  the  roost  inveterate  fury 
on  either  side;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  ashes 
of  these  two  brothers,  who  had  been  so  inimical 
one  to  the  other,  separated  themselves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if,  even  after  death,  aensiUe  of 
retrotment  and  hostile  to  reconciliation,  filial, 
na.^Aftmi.  S,  c.  5,  Ac.— Sift. 

1. 9,  c.  f». 

ExF/tcLvu,  one  of  the  seven  ehie(iiorthe  army 
of  Adrastus  in  his  expedition  ngainst  Thebes, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  for  his  disinterested- 
ness and  magnanimitv.  He  was  killed  by  Me- 
nreos,  the  son  of  Creon,  nnder  the  walls  of 
Thriies.   Bturip.—ApofM.  3,  c.  6. 

EvADNK.  a  daughter  oflnhisor  Iphicles,  of 
Argos,  who  slighted  the  addressee  of  Apoll^ 
•nd  married  Capanens,  one  of  the  sevenehien 
who  went  against  Thebes.  "When  her  hus- 
band had  been  struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter 
for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety,  and  nis  ashes 
had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Arifives,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  Vir^.  /En.  6,  v.  447. 
fnpert.  I,  el.  16,  ir.H.^SUU.  JTW.  19,  v.  800. 

BVAW,  a  snmame  of  Baeehns,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan] 
Even !  by  his  priestesses.    Ovid.  Met,  4,  v.  15. 

EvANnER.    Vid.  Part  IT. 

EvintM,  a  son  of  Peteralaus,  the  only  one  of 
bis  family  who  did  not  perish  B  ft  hiMaagatost 
Electiyob.  4HlsdL9. 

Btne,  a  Mmame  of  Bacchns.  given  him  in 
^warofthegiamsafniMtJopiler.  JIn«I,S, 
<M.  ILr.n. 
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Evippii,  the  mother  of  the  Picrides,  who ' 
changed  into  magpies.    Ond,  MU.  b,  v.  303L 

Evippcs,  a  son  of  Thestias,  king  of  PIcOMB, 
killed  by  bis  brother  Iphiclu.^  in  the  chaeeof  the 
Calydunian  boar.    ApoUod.  I,  c.  7. 
Combos.    Vid.  Part  II. 
EoMftLOs,  I,asan  of  AdmeuuLkingof  Pbena 
in  Thessaly.   Be  went  to  the  Trojmn  war,  and 
had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  Gre(  aniiv 
Ue  disiinctttabed  himself  in  the  gaoMs  made  in 
honour  of  Patrodna.  Bnur.  ML  Sand  O. 
II.  A  man  contemporary  with  Triptolemus,  of 
whom  be  learned  the  art  of  agriculture.  I'wu. 
7,c.ia    FtAPUIII.  ^ 

EoM^moas,  a  name  giren  to  the  Furies  by 
the  ancients.  They  sprang  from  the  droffe  oi 
blcKxl  which  flowed  from  ihe  wound  which 
Callus,  received  from  his  son  Satura.  Accunl' 
ing  to  others  they  wete  davghlen  of  the  earth, 
and  conceived  from  the  blo<w  of  Satuni.  Some 
make  them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  r^ight, 
or  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or  Chaos  and  Terra, 
according  to  Sophocles  ;  or,  as  Epimenido 
reports,  of  Saturn  and  Evonyme.  Accorviing 
to  the  most  received  opinions  they  were  three 
in  number,  Tisipbooc^  Jdegani,  and  Aiccio^  lo 


which  aooM  add  Nnnais.  ^Phiiareh 

onlv  one,  called  Adrasta,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Necessity.  They  were  simposed  lo  be  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeanee  or  the  gods,  and 
therefore  appeared  slera  and  inexorable  ,  al- 
ways employed  in  poiiishing  the  guilty  upun 
earih  as  well  as  in  tht  jnAiMU  icgioos.  Th^ 
inflicted  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wani, 
pestilenoe,  and  di^-sensions,  and  by  the  secret 
stings  of  conscience;  and  in  bell  tht  y  purii-t  ed 
the  guilty  by  continual  flagellaiion  and  tonncao. 
They  were  alsoealled  mte,  Brrrnnftt,  aai 
Diret,  and  the  appellation  of  Eumenides,  which 
si^ifies  benevolence  and  compassion,  they  re- 
ceived after  they  had  ceased  to  prosecute  6f«S> 
ten,  who  in  gratitude  offered  tnem  sacrifices, 
and  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  their  divin- 
ity. Their  worship  was  almost  universal, a^ld 
people  presnmed  nctf  to  unenMon  their  MUBas 
or  fix  their  eyes  upon  their  templest.  They 
were  honoured  with  sacrifices  and  lihatioriv 
and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple,  which,  whea 
entered  by  any  one  goiltr  of  erhne,  soddnly 
rendered  him  furious,  ana  deprived  hiro  of  the 
use  of  bis  reason.  « In  their  sacrifices  the  vi«a« 
ries  used  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  haw- 
tbom,  aafion.  and  juniper;  and  the  rictiras 
were  generally  turtle  aoves  and  sheep,  with 
libations  of  wine  and  honey.  Thev  were  ger- 
erally  represented  with  a  grim  and  iiightfiil 
aspeet,  with  a  Uaek  and  bloody  ganncac,  wl 
serpents  wreathing  round  their  heads  instead 
of  hair.  Tbejr  held  a  burning  torch  an  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  seorpiaiie  hi  tt«  odwr,  wA 
were  alarays  attended  by  terror,  ra?e,  palene!f>;, 
and  death.  In  hell  they  were  sealed  arouad 
Pluto's  throne,  as  the  ministers  of  his  ren- 
geance.  JEtA,  i%  Eum.Strk.  m  ISdm.  Cd, 
EmsoLras,  a  king  of  llkmee,  aen  of  Ncp> 
tune  and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  tn? 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  her  father.  Neiiione  saved  his 
life,  and  carried  him  into  iEihiopia,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  Amphitrite,  and  aAerwards 
by  n  woman  of  the  country,  one  of 
daqghters  he  mnied.  Aaast 
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ais sister-iD-law  oblipAhtai  to  leave  JSthiopia, 

and  he  tied  to  Thrace  with  his  suq  Ismarus, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Tegynu>, 
the  kinguf  liie  cuuntry.  This  conoexioa  with 
Um  royal  (tmiiy  rendered  him  amliituNia:  b« 
eooapired  againal  his  IMier-in-latr,  and  led, 
when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  to  Attica, 
where  he  waa  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres  of  Eleosia,  and  mde  Hierophantes  or 
high  priest.  He  was  aOerwanls  reconciled  to 
Tegynus,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He  made 
war  against  Erechtheus,  the  king  of  Athens, 
who  had  aiqpuioted  him  to  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  perished  in  battle.  Hts  descendaois 
were  also  invested  with  the  priesthood,  which 
remained  for  about  liiOO  years  in  that  family. 
Vid.BmiMfUUe.  ApriM.  2,  c.  5,  Ac^nygin. 
fab.  -IZ.—Diod.  b.—Paia.  8,  c.  14 

EvocATio.  There  were  among  the  ancients 
ihrat  species  uf  Evocations:  1st,  by  magic  to 
call  up  the  dead  ;  2J,  lo  withdraw,  incases  of 
siege,  &c.,  the  pruiecimg  deity  of  the  place  be- 
sieged ;  and  3d,  to  enforce  the  presence  and  vi- 
■iue  ai^iearance  o(  any  divinity.  Of  these  the 
first  was  practised  in  the  remotest  period  t  with 
theHebrew.s  it  was  among  the  things  prohibited 
by  the  first  lawgiver,  and  with  the  Greeks  the 
early  poet  Orpheus  is  rapoted  the  .introdacer, 
if  not  the  inventor.  In  the  time  of  Homer  it 
was  permitted  to  perform  them  openly,  and  a-s  a 
pnfc»ion.  The  most  illnsirioas  instances 
among  the  classic  nations  were,  the  Evocation 
of  Eurydice  by  Orpheus,  in  Thrace,  whence 
the  fable  perhaps  of  his  descent  into  hell;  the 
Evocatuwof  Tiresiasby  Ulvsses,in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Oimmerians ;  and  the  less  hislorieal 
conference  of  iEneas  with  the  shade  of  Anchi- 
ses.  In  Jewish  history  the  Evocation  of  Samuel 
nwfbs  placed  beside  the  most  famous  of  the 
above.  The  following  form  of  invocation  of 
the  second  kind  is  preserved  inMacrobius: — 
"  If  there  be  to  Carthage  a  protecting  god  or 
goddess^  I  pray  and  hssstieh  Tf9  great  godb,  who 
i«fe  taken  ioin  jmtcim  this  city,  to  madon 
these  habitations,  these  temples,  and  these  sa- 
cnA  places;  to  forget  tiwm,  tofiU  them  with 
ttnw.andtowHhdrawioBaMiieand  to  our  peo- 
ple. Mav  our  dwellings,  oor  temples,  and  our 
saered  oflTerings  find  favour  before  you.  Let  it 
spfHor  UkMlfom  are  mf  proUcUrs,  tie  fraUctars 
*0f  the  Romanpeople  tntd  «/*  urn/  tMiers.  i/fou 
io  this,  I  pledge  mifself  U  found  tempUe  and  t« 
institute  sames  in  yoiir  koyunirV  Of  the  (bird 
species  of  evueatiob,  by  which  the  presence  of 
deity  was  to  hs  ww^fhc  ftom  any  place 


over  which  1  e  exercised  a  tutelar  guardianship, 
to  another  in  which  his  votary  chanced  to  be,  the 
Still  extant  hymns  attributed  to  Orpheos  and 
Homer,  those  of  Callimachos,  the  Carmen  Sc- 
cuiare  of  Horace  and  others,  remain  as  a  spe- 
etmen.  Ham.  Od. —  Virg.  jEn. — Maero^.  Sat. — 
Jbr.  Carsi.  8^  I,  «ut  nslt,  Amtktm'i 


EopALAMUs,  the  father  of  DmMiM  oi  of 
ilMiadusa.   Ap»lltd.  3,  c.  15. 

AmBTRea,  a  prinee  of  Ithaca,  father  to  An- 
tinons.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  bp  hid 
lied  before  the  vengeaace  of  the  Thresprotians, 
whose  territories  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  por- 
«tit  of  some  pira^  Doriag  the  ahaenee  of 
Vlysses  he  was  oat  tf  iIm  awst  inpartaning 
of  P  iiliiii  MM.ad.Ml 


EuMiiiB%  a  son  of  N^liia  and  Europa. 

who  wa$  among  the  Argonauts,  and  the  hum 
ers  of  tl|^  Calydonian  boar.    He  waa  .so  swjU 
and  li^hi  that  he  could  run  over  the  sea  with* 
out  scarce  wetting  his  feet,  Fiudar,  fftiL.  4, 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  9.— Few.  ft,  e.  17. 

EuPHORBua.    Vid.  Part  II. 

EcpuROSYNA.    Vid,  CkariUs. 

EcROui,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phov 
nicia  and  Toiephassa.  Jupiter  became  enam- 
oured of  her,  and,  a.ssuming  the  shape  of  a 
bull,  mingled  with  the  herds  of  Afenof,  while 
Europa,  with  her  female  attendants,  were  ga- 
tbering  dowers  in  the  meadows.  Europa  ca- 
res.sed  the  beautiful  anyual,  and  at  last  bad  the 
courage  iQ  sit  upon  hu  back.  Tiie  god  took 
advantage  of  her  sttuatioa,  aad  with  praeipi* 
taie  stejxs  retired  towards  the  shore,  ntul  crossed 
the  »ea  with  Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Crete.  She  became  the  mother  of  Mi- 
nos, Sarpedon,  and  Rhadatnanthus.  After  ih!< 
di;itinguished  amour  with  Jupiicr,  ahf  aiurried 
Asterius,  king  of  Crete.  This  monarch  seeine 
himself  wiihoai  chihiren  hy  Europe,  ad«MN«a 
the  frnit  of  her  aBMiars  with  Jupiter,  and  al- 
ways esteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rl  ada 
mantbus  as  his  own  children.  Some  suppose 
that  Europa  liv«d  about  1562  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Ot  id.  Met.  2,  fab.  13— MoscA. 
IduL— ApoUod.  2,  c.  5,  1.  3,  c.  1.  Vid  Part  I. 

kuROTAS,  a  son  of  Lelez,  father  to  Sparta, 
who  married  Lacedasmon.  He  w&h  one  uf  the 
first  kings  of  Laconia,and  gave  bis  name  to  the 
river  which  flows  near  Sparta.  Apetttd.  Z,  C> 
(6.— Pmm.  ^  0.  1.    VU  Part  I. 

EoariLOSL   VU.  Nisat,  Put  II. 

EuRVBiADES,  a  Spartan,  general  uf  the  Gre- 
cian deet  at  the  battles  of  Ariemisiuin  and  Sa- 
lamia  against  Xarzca  He  has  been  charged 
with  want  of  coorage,  and  with  ambition.  He 
offered  to  strike  Themistocles  when  be  wished 
to  speak  about  the  manner  of  attacking  the  Per- 
sians, upon  which  the  Athenian  said,  Strike 
me,  but  hear  me  Oertelai.  8,  c.  9,  fte. 
Plut.in  Them.—  C.  Sep.  in  Them. 

EuRYCL^A,  a  beautiful  daaghter  of  Ops  of 
Ithaca.  Laertes  booght  her  for  90  oxen,  and 
gave  her  his  s<in  Ulysses  fo  nurse,  aikd  traalsd 
her  with  much  teni'.eruess  and  aitcntioik.  9^ 
mer.  Od.  19. 

EiTBTBicB.   Vid.  Qrphtm,  and  Part  II. 

EoaftficBos,  one  of  the  eampaaioas  of  Ulys- 
ses, the  on  I V  one  who  did  not  taste  the  potions 
of  Circe.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him 
in  Sicily,  where  he  carried  away  the  flacks  sa- 
cred to  Apollo,  for  which  sacrilejrious  crime  he 
was  shipwrecked.  IJamer.  Od.  10,  v.  205, 1.  12, 
V.  Id&.-^OHd.  Met.  14.  v.  287. 

EiTRyw6i«n,  oae  of  the  dailies  uf  helL  Petu. 

10,  r..  28. 

EtRY^miEus,  a  king  of  Argon  and  Mycente, 
son  of&heaelnsaad  Nicippa,  the  daughter  of 
Pelops.  laaahasleasd  Usnrlliby  two  months, 
that  he  might  come  into  the  world  before  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Alcmena,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  was  doomed,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  the  other.  Vid.  Aicmnm, 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Ba- 
rystheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercu- 
les; and  who,  to  destroy  so  powerful  a  relation, 
imposed  upon  him  Ilia  BKMI  dangerous  aad  aa* 
-  w«U  kaawmfef  tteaw 
TU 
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uf  lhei«elve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  suc- 
cess ul  llciculus  in  achieving  those  perilous  la- 
bours aiarmeU  Euiysthcus  iu  a  greafe#d^ree, 
and  he  turnnvhed  hunselt  with  a  iaraieii  vcasel, 
where  he  m>ght  secure  binLsell  a  nfe  retreat  in 
case  ol'  cluui^er.  After  the  death  uf  Ilei  cules, 
EarvMbeuN  renewed  Im  cruelties  against  bis 
children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx,  king  of 
Trachiuia,  because  he  had  ;;iven  llicui  suppoii 
and  treated  thetu  with  bo;tpiiahiy.  lie  was 
killed  in  ilie  prt^ecution  of  this  war  hf  Hy\lv», 
the  sf>n  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  sent  to 
Al-Jinciia,  ihe  mother  of  Hercules,  who,  nund- 
fal  of  ihc  cruelties  which  her  son  had  su tiered, 
inanlied  it,  aiul  tore  oa^iiue  ejrca  witb  tbe  most 
inveterate  fory.  Eotystbeoswassnoeeededan 
ihe  throne  ol  Arf,'os  by  Aireas,  his  nephew. 
Jiygin.  fab.  30  and  'H.—AptUod.  3,  c  4,  Ac- 
Pans.  1,  c.  33, 1.  3,  c.  OaUL  Mrt.  9,  ftbi  & 
—  Vir^.  .^n.  H,  v. 

EuRYTHioN,  and  Elrvtio.n,  a  centaur  whose 
intiolence  to  Hippodamia  was  the  cause  of  tbe 

Siarrel  between  the  Lapitba  and  Centaurs  at 
e  nuptials  of  Pyrithoos.    Ovid,  Mtt.  12. — 
Paus  5,  c.  \0.—Hc$iod.  ITuog. 

EoaYTia,  (idas,)  apatrooyniic  of  lole,  tiaugh- 
ter  of  Barytas.  Ovtd.  MH.  9,  ikh.  1 1. 

EntiYTt  s,  a  king  of  (Echalii^  father  lo  lole. 
Heotfereil  his  daughter  to  him  who  :>hoi  a  bow 
better  than  hinuwli.  Hercales  conqnered  bim, 
and  pat  him  to  death  because  be  refused  him 
bis  daughter  a-s  the  prize  of  bis  victory.  ApoU 
lod.  2,  c.  4  and  7. 

EoTiars,  one  of  the  Mmes,  daughter  to  Ju- 
piler  and  Mnemoiyne.  She  presided  owr  mo- 
sic,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventress  of 
ihe  flute  and  of  all  wind  instruments.  She  is 
re|lir>sewted  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  hold- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand.  Some  mythologists 
attributed  to  her  the  invention  of  tragedy,  noore 
romroonly  supposed  to  be  Ihe  yniaetica  of 
HiellNNncM.    rid.  Mum. 

P. 

Faiu,  (fam*,)  was  worshipped  by  lh«  an- 
r^ents  as  a  powerful  goddess,  and  geawaUy 
r  •presented  mowing  a  trumpet,  Ac. 

FAOirA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  danghier 
if  Picus,  and  originally  called  Marica.  Her 
ntarriage  with  Faunas  procured  ber  tbe  name 
of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  ot' 
t\Um»  and  /Wt4it««.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
«w  a  man  after  W  imrrtage  with  V^unoa,  and 
that  her  uncommon  chaslifV  orcasioned  herbe- 
ing  ranked  among  the  gods  afler  death.  She 
i«  the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Bona  MU&r. 
Some  mytholc^ists  accuneher  of  drunkenness, 
and  say  that  she  expired  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  for  an  immoderate  use  of  wine.  Virg. 
.Sm.  7t  V.  47|  fte^F«rr0. — JmtUm.  43,  c.  1. 

Favni,  eertain  nirtt  deities,  inlMhHhig,  fbr 
the  most  part,  tbe  fields,  and  baring  the  human 
ftgure,  but  with  pointed  ears  and  with  the  uiil 
•r  a  goat.  They  formed  a1wa3rs  a  part  of  the 
♦rain  of  B8ecbu^  together  with  the  Sylvani  and 
Satyrs.  Vise.  Mas.  Pio.  CUm.  The  peasants 
•fiered  them  a  lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  so- 
lemnUy.  firg,  0,  1,  t.  10.— OvnI.  JMW.  6, 
T.  9W. 

FAt  vT7t,  a  son  of  Picas,  who  is  said  to  bare 
reifned  in  Italy  tiboiit  1909  jeva  B.  C.  Ois 


bravery  as  well  as  wisdom  have  gireii  rise  lotbe 
tradition  that  he  was  sun  ol  Mars.  He  raised 
a  temple  iu  honour  uf  the  gud  Pan,  called,  bp 
the  Laiiaa,  Lapvrens,  at  ibe  loot  ol  the  Palatine 
bill,  and  he  exereised  hospitality  towards  stran- 
gers wilh  a  liberal  hand.  His  i,'reai  pujiuiariiv, 
and  hj»  ibndnesslbr  agricuUure,  uiaUe  bu  sub- 
jecta  revere  bim  as  one  iif  their  eovntry  deUhs 
jifier  death.  He  was  represented  with  all  the 
equipage  of  tiie  satyrs,  and  was  cuiksulled  to 
give  oracles.  Uiunys.  1 ,  c.  7. —  1  irg.  .di.  7, 
47, 1.  8,  V.  314, 1.  10,  V.  fA.—U^nL  1,  od.  17. 

FaustOluii.    Vid.  Part  II. 

FcBBUL's,  a  god  at  RonH*,  who  presided  over 
parificauons,  swnetiines considered  to  be  the  la- 
ther of  Plolu,  bat  bf  mam.  aytholoeisls  thooghl 
to  be  Pluto  himself. 

Feretrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
he  leceiv^  the  dedfaHioB  of  the  Spolia  opimm. 
Romulus,  who  first  consecrated  to  him  these 
SpvUa,  built  a  temple  lo  Jupiter  Ferctrius 
which  was  enlargea  by  Ancus  Martins,  and 
restored,  al  the  raqnest  of  Atuan»»  by  Angaatafc 
Liv.  1,  10.— ML  «»  Pmn^C.  Ntp.  im  JMr^ 
Prapert.  4, 9. 

Ffta^Nu,  ft  goddess  worshipped  in  Italy.  Slie 
presided  over  woods  and  groves,  and  her  tem- 
ple was  common  to  the  Latins  and  the  Sabioes. 
There  tbe  manumiued  slaves  received  the  tes- 
timooials  of  their  enfranchisement.  Some  bav* 
supposed  her  to  bejuno,  and  others  call  heriht 
mother  uf  Herilus,  who  was  slain  by  Evander. 
The  name  is  derived  a  ferendo,  because  she 

£ve  assistaace  to  her  votaries^  or  perhaps  firoia 
i  town  Feioaia,  near  moaal  Stiraeie,  when 
she  had  a  temple.  It  was  usual  to  make  a  yearly 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  to  wash  the  face  and  hand> 
in  the  wateBOi  the  sacred  fountain  which  floa^ 
ed  near  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  those  wht 
were  filled  with  the  .spirit  of  this  goddess  coul^ 
walk  barefooted  over  burning  coals  without 
receiving  any  injury  from  tbe  flames.  Thi 
goddess  nad  a  temple  and  a  grove  aboat  three 
nilea  from  Anxur,  and  also  another  in  thedi&> 
trict  of  Capena.  Idv.  33,  c  26.—  Virji.  jBm.  7, 
V.  697  and  80a— F^m. itL.L.€,e. lO^AaL 
13.—Strab.  b.—Horat.  1.  Sai.  5,  v.  24. 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith,  oaths,  and  hon- 
esty, worshipped  bv  the  Roorans.  Num  vaa 
the  first  who  paid  ner  divine  honours. 

Finos  Dnn,  a  divinity  by  whom  the  Romans  * 
jrcnerallv  swore.  He  was  also  called  S.-^ncus  or 
Banctos  and  Semipater,  and  he  was  aolenuilv 
adilitastid  ta  prayers  the  Sth  of  Ime,  whka 
was  yearly  conserrated  to  his  service.  Some 
mippbse  him  to  be  Hercules.  Ov.tPmsL  6 
V.  2ia  — fkr.  tkL.L.4,e.  H^Dimt,  ML  I 
and  9. 

Fi-6r*,  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardeni 
among  the  Romans,  the  same  as  tbe  Cbloris  ot 
Ihe  GreelcB.  Sonoe  suppose  tliat  she  wan  ofigi» 
ally  a  common  eoortesaa,  who  IcA  to  the  Bl^ 
mnns  the  immense  riches  which  she  had  ac- 
quired by  prostitutioa  and  lascivioasness,  in 
remembrance  of  tvMek  a  yearly  fintival  was 
instituted  in  her  honour.  She  was  wonthipped 
even  among  the  Sabines,  long  before  tbe  founda 
tionof  Rome,Bnd  likewise  among  tbe  Phoeeaa% 
who  built  Marseilles  lone  before  the  eTi.stenet 
of  the  capital  of  Italy.  Tatius  was  tbe  trsl  who 
raised  her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  Is 
•aid  that  the  murfied  Zqi^Fnib  aid  that  iki 
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received  frmn  him  the  prirHeges  of  pre'iMia^ 
airer  flowers,  and  of  eiyofiog  perpetual  youih. 
Vid.  Flmtlim,  She  was  r^menied  as  crowned 

with  flowers,  and  holilin^  in  her  hand  the  \wrn 
ut  plenty.  Ovid.  Fast.  fit  r.  Id5|&c. —  Varro 
de  R.  R.  h-^Lutaia,  I,  e.  90. 

Faiinax,  a  goddesM  at  Rome,  who  preside<! 
over  me  baking  of  bread.  Her  festivals,  called 
Fomacalia^  were  first  instiiated  bf  Ifnma. 
Ovid,  £\ut.  %  V.  m 

FortOjia,  a  powerful  deity  among  the  an- 
cients, daughter  cfOceanus,  af-coriimg  to  Ho- 
mer, or  one  of  ibe  Pares,  according  to  Piodar. 
8be  wa<  ibe  goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her 
hand  were  derived  riches  and  pnveny,  p1c:\sures 
and  misfortunes,  blessings  and  patn:>.  She  was 
worshipped  in  diflereoi  parts  or  Greece,  and  in 
Achaia ;  her  statae  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
one  hand,  and  had  a  winfed  Cupid  ut  its  feet. 
l:i  I^ii'i>tia  she  had  a  statue  whi  fi  r<  pre<;cnicd 
her  a.s  holding  Plmus,  the  god  (if  riches,  w  her 
•mu,  to  Intimate  Ibai  forfnne  ii  the  source 
whenre  wealth  and  honours  flow.  Thi?  Ro- 
mans paid  pariicuiar  aiieniion  lu  ibc  ^odde.>vs  uf 
Fbrtnne,  and  had  no  leiss  than  eight  temples 
erected  to  her  honour  in  their  city.  Tullus 
Hostiliiis  was  the  first  who  built  her  a  temple, 
and  from  that  rircmn^tanoe  it  is  easily  known 
when  her  worship  wa.s  first  introduceid  among 
Ibe  Romatui.  Her  moat  fbntoos temples  in  Italy 
wa*:  at  Aniium,  in  Latitim,  where  pre«tents  and 
otfeniio^  were  regularly  sent  from  eveir  part  of 
the  c  tuntry.  Fortune  has  been  eallea  Phere- 
po!i<.  ill"  protfctres*!  of  citiV**.  Arrea,  from  the 
temple  df  Corinth  on  an  eminence,  uvp  s.  She 
was  called  Prenestine  at  Prtrneste,  in  Italy, 
where  .she  had  also  a  temple.  Besides  she  was 
worshipped  among  the  Romans  onderdtlftrettt 
riamt"-.  such  as  Female  fortune.  Virile  fortune, 
Equestrian,  Evil,  Peaceful,  Virgin,  &c.  On 
the  l«t  of  April,  which  wa<s  consecrated  to  Ve- 
nn*; amnn?  the  Romans,  the  Italian  widows  and 
marriageable  virgins  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Virile  fortune,  and,  after  burning  tncense  and 
strif^iDg  themselves  of  their  garments,  they  en- 
treated tae  goddess  to  hide  (tarn  the  eyes  of  uiefr 
hushamls  whatever  defects  there  might  be  on 
their  bodies.  The  goddeia  of  fortune  repre- 
seoted  on  ancient  monnroenls  with  a  horn  of 
plentv,  and  sometimes  twn,  in  her  hands  She 
!s  blindfolded,  and  generailv  holds  a  wheel  m 
ler  hand  as  an  eowlem  of  her  inconstancy 
'^omet'mes  she  appears  with  wings,  and  treads 
^pon  the  prow  of  a  ship,  and  holds  a  rodder 
-1  her  hnnd.  D'wnv^  Tlil  \  ^  Ovid  Fas!  r< 
r  5fi9.  Plul.  de  fori.  Rom.,  and  in  Cor.—Cic. 
de  THv.  8.*~Lcv.  \^.~-h%fM^^  it  Civ  D.  4.— 
Ff.>r.  X.  —  Vfil.  \r-rr.  1.  c.  5  —Lucan.  2,  Ac 

Fhaus,  a  divinitv  worshipped  among  the  Ro^ 
mans,  daughter  of  Orcas  and  Nifkl.  She  pra- 
sided  over  treachery,  Ac. 

Pijf.ooR*,  a  goddess  at  Rome  who  presided 
WOT  1  til  in  £r.  Sh<-  was  addressed  to  save  her 
votaries  from  the  effects  of  violent  storms  of 
thunder.   Auff.  dt  Civ.  D.  6,  e.  10. 

PCai*,  the  three  dauebTpf:  of  Not  and 
Acheron,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpme,  according 
to  so  Tie.    Vid  EumtnuUs. 

PtraTMA,  the  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Home.   Snme  my  thai  she  is  the  same  ss 
TwTv-^    Tier  festivals  w-nc  called  Purina- 
4i.  Cic.  de  fiat.  3.  c  a—  Varro.  d€  L.  L.b^f:.Z. 

PiaTlIL-4X 


O. 

OALA?mifs,  a  servant  mhid  of  Alcmena.  * 

When  Juno  resnlvcd  lo  reiaid  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, and  hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  o. 
Sthenelus,  she  solicited  the  aid  Lncioa,  vh« 
i  immediately  repaired  to  the  house  of  AlcmenBi 
and,  in  tiie  iorui  ut  an  old  woman,  near  the 
door  and  uttered  some  magical  words,  which 
served  to  prolong  the  labours  of  Alcmena.  Alc- 
roena  had  already  passed  some  days  in  the  most  • 
excruciaiiiifj  torments,  when  Galanihis  ran  out 
of  the  home,  and  with  acouAtcnance  expressive 
of  joy,  iaftMrmed  the  dd  woman  that  her  mia- 
tress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lueina,  at  the 
words,  rose  from  her  oosiure,  and  ihai  instant 
Alcmena  wa.s  safely  delivered.  The  laugh 
which  Qalonthis  raised  upon  this  made  Lucina 
suspect  that  she  had  been  deceived.  She  seized 
Galanthis  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  on  the 
groiud  i  and  while  she  attempted  to  resist,  she 
was  ebanged  into  a  weazel.  The  Boeotians 
paid  f'T'-nt  veneration  to  the  weazel,  which,  as 
they  .supposed,  facilitated  the  labours  of  Alc- 
mena. JSIum.  H.  A  n  im.  &— 0».  Md.  9,  ftb.  6L  ' 

Galat£a,  and  G\Lk-mKA,  a  «ea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas- 
sionaielv  loved  bv  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus, 
whom  she  treatetf  with  coldness  and  disdain ; 
while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  8iei1y,  enjoyed  her 
unlKnmded  affection.  The  hnppines^  of  these 
two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclop??,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  pieces  with 
a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  sat  in  the 
hosora  ofGalaiaca.  Galai;ra  M'as  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Acts,  and  as  she  could  not  re- 
store him  10  life,  she  changed  him  into  a  foun- 
tain. Ov.  iMS*.  13.  V.  789.—  Virg.  Mn.  9,  v.  103. 

Gamki.ia,  a  surname  of  .Tuno,  as  Gnmrlius  was 
of  Jupiter,  on  account  of  iheir  presidmg  over 
marriages.    FW.  Part  II. 

G.lNYM^nR,  n  poddess,  better  known  the 
name  of  Hebe.  She  was  worshipped  under 
this  name  in  a  temple  at  Philns,  in  Pelopoiuic> 
sas.  PaM.S»c.l3. 

OXNfMtocs,  a  beantiftil  yonth  of  Pfirygia, 
son  of  Tro^  and  brother  to  I^n*?  and  Assaractn. 
According  to  Lucian,  he  wa.s  son  of  Dardanus. 
He  was  taken  np  to  heaven  by  Jupiter  as  he 
was  hiintinpr,  or  rather  tendinp  hi^  father's 
flocks  on  mount  Ida,  and  he  hfrflme  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods  in  the  place  of  Hehe.  Some 
say  that  he  was  carried  away  by  an  eagle.  He 
is  generan<r  represented  sitting  on  the  back  oTa 
n.  in:r  (  agrle  in  the  air.  Paus.  5,  c.  34. — Ho- 
mer. II.  20,  V.  '231  —Vtr^.  JSn.  5,  y. 
Ovid.  Mel.  10,  V  1 1,'  ^Horat.  4,  od.  4.  Tlw 
fable  of  the  rape  of  Ganymedes  has  given  oc- 
casion to  much  remark  in  its  interpretation,  bm 
it  aeems  that  we  may  easily  interpret  it,  as  so 
many  other  acts  of  violeiice^committed  in  those 
ages,  when  piracy  was  no  dtshonesi  oeenpation, 
hive  hren  iniffTireted,  nnd  nan vini'd'-'s  mr(v 
have  been  but  tne  captive  of  some  powerful 
prince,  or  pirate,  most  probably  Tantalus,  kinf 
of  Lydia.  At  all  event?:,  it  can  hardly  be  neoeiK 
sa  ryias  certain  learned  writers  of  the  present  day 
h  a  ve  done,  to  asrore  the  reader  that  Jupiter  did  " 
not  carry  ofT the  young  Trojan,  and  that  Oanr- 
mede's  poiiriner  out  wine  to  the  gods  ia  alUm. 

Gara^tls.  n  k i n 1  f  IJbnf,  whose  ftnghtcf 
was  mother  of  Ammon  by  Jupiter. 
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Gkt  kntu,  a  king  of  Ai^os.  whosncceeded  bis 
lUher.  ao'I  vas  deprived  of  nis  kingdom  by  Dn- 

paiMthe  Kg}'ptiaii.  P(?U5. 'J,  c  Ji>.  Vid.  Dcryius. 

GmiNi,  a  sign  ol  ibe  zodiac,  which  represeals 
CMtor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  muof  Leda. 

Genius.    Vid.  Daman. 

Gehyun,  and  Gekyones,  a  celebrated  mon- 
ster, born  from  the  naiun  ui  Chrysaor  with  Cal- 
Urhoe,  and  repre^ted  by  the  ooets  as  having 
three  bodies  and  three  heads.  He  lived  in  the 
island  of  Gades,  where  he  kept  numerous  flocks, 
which  were  guarded  bv  a  two-headed  dog, 
called  Orthos,  and  by  Euryibion.  Hercales, 
by  order  of  Eurystheiis,  wciil  to  Gades,  and 
destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Euryihion,  and 
ewried  away  all  his  flocks  and  herd.s  to  Tiryn 


—Poms,  %t.%  tLC.—Ovid.  Met.  1,  r.  151.- 
Ptta.  in  Sertor.—Hygin.  fab.  28,  SLC—Bonur. 

Od.  7  and  IQ.—  Vv^  G.  1,  v.  '2^4)  ^En.  6,  r. 
5M).  ll  the  accounts  of  the  giants  be  not,  with 
other  portions  of  the  heathen  mjrthology,  aa 

unfounded  fable,  tlicy  probably  relate  to  >ome 
physical  phenomena,  or  to  some  of  tlie  early 
convulsions  of  nature;  in  like  manner  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  are 
supposed  to  have  concealed,  In  the  adventures 
of  lho>e  deities,  the  laus  an  !  rel;iiiuns  ot  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  their  inHuence  on  the 
fertilising  innndaiionsof  the  Nile. 

Gi,Ai'r(')n?,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from  tht 
blueness  of  her  eyes.    Honur. —  Hesiod. 
Glal'cts,  I.  a  son  of  Hipnolochus,  the  son  of 


thus.    Hesiad.  TKeog.  187.— Kirg. -iSn.  7,  v.  i  Bellerophon.   He  assisted  Priam  in  the  I  rojan 


661, 1.  8,  V.  202.— 1,  v.  Vn.—ApoUod.  2.— 
Lucret.  5,  v.  28. 

GiOANTis,  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who.  according  to  Hesiod,  sprang  fVom  the 
blood  of  the  wound  which  Ca?lus  received  from 
lUl  ton  Saturn-,  wbiU  H/ginus  calls  them 
tons  TartaroR  and  Terra.  They  are  rep- 
resented as  men  of  uncommon  stature,  with 


war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to  exchange  his 
golden  suit  (ifnrmour  with  Diomedesfor  an  iron 
one,  whence  came  the  proverb  ot  GlaMciet  [Ho- 
nudes  verwmlmHot  to  expren  a  foolbh  pnrehaiie. 
He  behaved  with  much  conrat^e  and  was  killed 
by  Ajax.    Virg.  Mn.  6,  v.  4i<i.—Marti(jl.  9,  ( p. 

96.~Honur.  Jl.  6.  II.  A  fishenmn  ^  l  An- 

thedon,  in  Boeotia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Jkai.**, 


strength  proportioned  to  their  gigantic  size.  .  or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius,  the  son  of 
Some  of  inem,  as  Cotlas,  Briareus,  and  Gygcs,  j  Mercury.  As  lu-  w;is  hshing,  he  observed  that 
knd  50  heads  and  100  anna,  and  r^rpenis  in- 1  all  the  fishes  which  be  laid  on  the  grass  receiv- 
•lead  of  legs.  Thejr  were  ora  tmtbnp  aspect,  ed  fresh irigonr  asthejrtoochcd  the  ground,  qnd 


their  hair  hun'.;  Inoso  abtiut  their  shoulders,  and 
their  beard  was  suffered  lo  grow  untouched. 
Palleneand  its  neighV>ourhooil  w  as  the  place  of 
their  residence.  The  defeat  of  the  Titans,  with 
whom  they  are  oAen  ignoranilv  confounded, 
and  lo  whom  they  were  nearly  related,  incensed 
them  against  Jupiter,  and  they  all  conspired  to 
dethrone  him.  The  gud  'was  ahirmed,  and 
called  all  the  deities  to  assist  him  against  a  pow- 
erful enemy,  who  made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and 
burning  woods  for  their  weapons,  and  who  had 
already  heaped  mount  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  to 
scale  with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven. 
At  the  sight  of  5uch  dreadful  adversaries,  the 

Sxis  fled  with  the  greatest  consternation  into 
sypt,  where  they  asmimed  the  shape  of  differ- 
ent animals  lo  screen  themselves  from  their 


immediately  escaped  from  him  by  leaping  into 
the  sea.  He  attributed  the  cause  of  it  to  the 
grass,  and,  by  tasting  it,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly moved  with  a  desire  of  livinp  in  the  sea. 
Upon  this  he  leaj^ed  into  the  water,  and  was 
made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanusand  Tethus,  at  the 
request  of  the  god«.  After  this  tiansformatiun 
he  became  enamoared  of  the  Nereid  Bcrlla, 
whtise  inpratitude  was  severely  punishol  by 
Circe.  Vid.  Scylla.  Ovid.  ISiel.  13,  v.  905, 
I  &c.— ffy^in.  fab.  \99.—Mktn.  l.—Apollcn.  I. 
j  —Dind.  A.—Arin/of.  de  Rep.  Pfl.—Pav.t.  9,  c. 
!  22.  III.  A  sun  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth, 


pursuers. 


by  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Aila.%  bom  ai  Pot 
nia.  a  village  of  BoBotia.   His  mares  tore  his 
body  to  pieces  9S  he  tetnmed  fVom  the  game^ 

which  Adraslus  hid  celebrated  in  honour  of  his 
Jiipifer,  however,  remembered  that  j  father^   He  w.xs  biiried  nt  Poinia.  Ifygin 


fbey  were  not  invincible,  provided  he  called  a  I  fab.  2^  — Virg.  G.  3.  v.  ^.—ApottoH.  l' and 

mortal  to  hi-*  n^sisfance;  and,  bv  the  advice  <»r  2.  IV.  A  son  of  Mino*;  the  2d,  and  Pnsi- 

Pallas,  he  armed  his  son  Hercules  in  his  cause,  phae,  who  was  srnoihered  in  a  cask  of  honev. 
With  the  aid  of  this  celebrated  hero,  the  iriants  '  Minos  confined  the  s(K>thsayer  Polyidos  with 
were  soon  pvt  to  flight  and  defeated.  Some  the  dead  body,  and  told  hiro  that  he  never 
were  erashed  to  pieces  trader  nomitains  or  wooIdreMorehhn  his  libetiy if  hedid  not  restore 
'buried  in  the  sea:  and  others  •svere  flaved  alive,  ittolife. 


or  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Vid.  Eneeladus^ 
Aloid£$.  Pmrphfridn^  lypkon,  (Xhs,  TUeees, 
dtc.  The  existence  of  eianls  has  been  support- 
ed by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  received 
as  ah  undeniable  truth.  Homer  tells  o«,  that 
"^ttyns,  when  extended  on  the  ground,  covered 
nine  acres;  and  that  Polvphemns  eat  two  of 
the  companions  of  TTlvs^ies  at  once,  and  walked 
along  the  shores  of  Sicily,  leaning  on  a  MaflT 
which  might  have  senred  fbr  the  mast  of  a  ship. 
The  Grecian  ^eroe^  dnrinsr  the  Trnjnn  war, 
and  Turaus  in  Italy,  auacked  their  enemies  by 
throwini^  stones,  which  four  men  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  would  be  unable  to  more.  Pin- 
larch  alsomentions,  in  support  of  their  gignmie 
stature,  that  Sertorins  opened  the  crave  of  An- 
nnis  in  Africa,  and  found  a  skeleton  which 
Idbceuilt  in  length.  ilpslML  1,  e.  (L 
714 


Polyidos  was  struck  with  tlie  kin»\ 
severity,  but  while  he  stood  in  astonishment,  a 
serpent  suddenly  came  ii»w«rds  the  bodr  aed 
tnti^'hed  it.  Polvidiis  killed  the  serpent,  and  im- 
mediately a  second  came,  who  seeing  the  other 
without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  disappeared, 
and  soon  after  letumed  with  a  certain  herb  ir. 
hiMifranth.  This  herb  he  laid  on  the  body  cl 
the  dead  serpent,  who  was  immediately  restored 
to  life.  Polyidus,  who  had  atteniivel/  conmdet* 
ed  what  pa.ssed,  seized  the  heib,  and  with  i. 
rnM>ed  the  bo<Iy  of  the  dead  prince,  whn  was 
instantly  raised  to  life.  Minos  received  Glan- 
cus  with  gratitude,  but  he  reAased  to  r^ore 
Polyidus  to  liherly  before  he  taught  hts  son  the 
art  of  divination  and  propheev.  He  ron'*ente»l 
w'l'h  ■■jrrM  relin^'inre,  and  wheo  he  was  at  las*, 
perraitteil  to  return  lo  Ar^olis,  hia native 
Iff,  he  desiied  his  pupil  to  spit  !■  hit 
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Caucus  conscDted,  and  from  that  moment  he 
I'jrgoi  all  the  knowledge  of  divination  and  heal- 
in;:,'  which  he  had  reeetrediVom  the  instractiun 
o[  Polyidas.  Hygioiis  ascribes  the  recovery  of 
Glaucus  lo  iE^nlapins.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  3.— 

Hygin.  IK  and  flfti,  fte.  V.  A  son  of 

Ejtyius,  who  succeedeti  his  father  on  the  throne 
ut  Mes»enia,  about  10  centuries  before  the  Au- 
gttsian  afe.  He  inlTDdnead  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piier  amon^  the  Dorians,  and  was  (he  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  Macnatio,  the  sou  ui  £scu- 
lapius.    Pans.  4,  c.  3.    Vid.  Part  I. 

QNOSMSiand  G«oaau.  an  epithet  given  to 
Ariadne,  becaow  fhe  lived,  or  was  bom  at 
Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  receired  ftom 
Bacchu.s,  and  which  was  made  a  constellation, 
is  called  ChtauU  SUUa.    Vir^.  G.  I  r.  223. 

QoNiADEs,  njmphs  in  the  neigbbournood  of 
ihc  river  Cylhcrus.    Strnb.  8. 

OoRDius.    Vid.  Part  II. 

O  aoo,  (he  name  of  the  ship  which  carried 
Per*ens,  after  he  had  conqoered  Medosa.  Vid. 
Part  11. 

QoRod.sEs,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  whose  names  were  8tbe- 
nn,  Euryale,  and  Medtf^a,  all  immortal  except 
Mciiusa.  According  to  the  mythologists,  their 
kairs  were  entwined  with  serpents,  their  hands 
were  of  brasK,  their  wings  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  A  wild  boar,  and  they  tumetl  to  stones  all 
th»<e  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Medusa 
alone  had  serpents  in  her  hair,  according^  to 
Ovid,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  resentment 
ol  Minerva,  in  whose  temple  Medwa  Ind  gra^ 
tifietl  the  passion  of  Neptune,  who  was  enam- 
ouretl  of  the  beautiful  colour  of  her  locks, 
which  the  giwldess  changed  into  serpents.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Perseus,  when  he 
went  to  the  oonqnest  of  the  Gon^s,  wait  armed 
with  an  in>^trument  like  a  scythe  by  Mercury, 
ondpri>vidcd  with  a  looking-^lnss  by  Minerva, 
b*«incK  winsred  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  Pluto, 
whi^h  rendered  all  objeols  clearly  visible  and 
open  to  the  view,  while  the  person  who  wore  it 
rimained  totally  invisible,  "With  weapons  like 
these  Perseos  obtained  an  easyrictonr;  and 
«Aer  his  conquest  returned  hi^  arms  to  the  dif- 
ferent deities  whose  favours  and  assistance  he 
had  so  recently  experienced.  The  head  of  Me- 
dusa remained  in  his  hands;  and  after  he  had 
finished  nil  his  laborioas  expeditions,  he  jrnvc  it 
to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  on  her  apgis,  with 
which  she  lamed  into  stones  all  such  as  fixed 
their  eves  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that  aAer  the  con- 
quest of  the  Gordons,  Perthens  took  his  flight 
in  the  air  towards  .Eihiopia;  and  thai  the 
dnips  of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ^onnd  from 
Medusa's  haad  were  ehanted  into  serpents, 
■w'tich  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy  de- 
s"-'s  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pe!;asu.s  also  arost* 
fro-n  th^*  blood  of  Medusn,  as  well  asChrvsaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  The  residence  of  the 
Gorgons  was  bevond  the  orean  towards  the  west, 
accor.lin?  lo  H^iod,  iE*rhvlns  makes  them 
klhabil  th<i  eastern  narts  of  Scvihia ;  and  Ovid, 
a5t  the moAt  received  opinion,  stippofbi  that  they 
lived  in  the  inland  parts  of  T,i^vT,  near  i>ie  l«ke 
of  Triton  or  the  snrdens  of  the  Hesperides. 
DMonw  and  others  explain  tba  ftble  of  the 
flptgoMb  ^  supposing  that ibof  vere  nimrliko 


race  of  women  near  the  Amasons,  whom  Per- 
seos,  with  the  help  of  a  large  army,  totally  de- 
stroyed. Besiod.  TKeog.  <f»  Satt—ApoUan.  A. 
— ApoUod.  2,  c.  1  and  4,  &c. — Hvmer.  11.  5  ano 
U.—  Virg.  Jin.  6,  ^.—Du>d.  1  and  4.— Pom 
9,  e.  90,  fte.— JBadlft.  Pttim.  AM.  Az-^Pbidm 
Pyth.  7  and  12.  Olymp.  3.— OwA  jMM.  4,  t 
61«,  Ac.—PaLephat.  de  Pkorcyn. 

GoaoSNiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because  Pe» 
sens,  armed  with  her  shield,  bad  conquered  the 
Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her  temple  with  Nep- 
tune. 

QoaodraoNB,  a  daughter  of  Perseus  and  A»> 
droraeda,  who  muried  Perieres,  king  of  Mie» 

scnia,  by  whom  she  had  Aphareus  and  Leucip- 
pns.  Alter  the  death  of  Perieres,  she  married 
CEbalus,  who  made  her  mother  of  Icarus  and 
Tyndanis.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  mythol*. 
gisLs  mention  as  having  had  a  second  hu-sbaod. 
Paus.  4.  c.  'i.— ApoUod.  1,  2  and  3. 

OaiDivcs,  a  surname  of  Bdars  amon|^  the 
Romans,  porhapa  from  itfmUt»M^  krmHduking 
a  spettr.  Though  he  had  a  temple  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  though  Numa  had  estab- 
lished the  Salii,  yet  his  favourite  residence  was 
supposed  to  be  among  the  fierce  and  savage 
Tnracians  and  Getae,  over  whom  be  paiticu- 
larly  presided.  Ktr^.  ..Sn.  9^  T.Sft.— Ahmt. 
IL—Liv.  1,  c.  ao,  1.  2,  c.  46. 

Gratije.    Vid.  Chariia. 

Gyges,  or  Qyes,  a  son  of  Ccchis  rind  Terra, 
represented  as  having  50  heads  and  a  hundred 
hmids.  He,  with  his  hrathers,  made  war  against 
the  gods,  and  was  aflerwards  punished  in  Tar- 
tarus. Vid.  Part  II.  Ovid.  'IVist.  4,  el.  7.  v.  la 

QniJicoTwmfAi,  a  name  of  Mars  at  Tcgm, 
on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  women 
without  the  assistance  of  the  men,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  appear  at  thb  nUgloas  CCK* 
many.  Pa«i.  8|  c  48. 


Hadcs,  or  Adbs,  anaiMglveBioPloto;  also 

to  the  infernal  regions. 

Hjemon,  a  Thebon  vouth,  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Antigone, 
that  be  killed  himself  on  her  tomb  when  he 
heard  that  die  had  been  put  to  death  hjr  Us  fh- 
ther's  orders.    Propert.  2,  el.  8,  v,  21. 

Halk£80s,  and  UAutsos,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non by  Brisets  or  Clytenmeslhi.  When  he 
was  driven  from  home  he  came  to  Italy,  and 
settled  on  mount  Massictis  in  Campania,  where 
he  built  PaUsci,and  afterwards  assisted  Turnus 
aeainst^neas.  He  was  killed  by  Pallas.  Virg, 
.En.  7,  V.  794, 1. 10,  V.  368. 

HvLiRRrioTirs,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Eoryte, 
who  ravished  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  be- 
cause she  slighted  his  addresses.  This  violence 
ofrende<l  Mars,  and  he  killed  the  ravisher.  Nep- 
ttine  cited  Mars  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  to  answer  for  the  murder  of  his  son. 
The  cn\i!^e  was  tried  at  Athens,  in  a  place  whicJk 
has  been  railed  from  thence  Areopagus,  (apnt, 
.Mar.<t  and  Tnyaf,  village,)  and  the  murderer  was 
acquitted.  ApoUod.  3,  c.  H.—Paus.  1,  &1. 

mMAoarXiMN.  Thb  word  isderim  INWI 
<ii>a  %imHl,  and  ^'nxc  qutreus.  Virg.  E!cL  M^i  ■ 
Ovid.  Aftl.  I,  V.  647.    Vid.  Dryadu. 

IIammon,  or  Ammon,  a  surname  of  Jnpilet 
in  Li^  U  is  related  that  BaeehiMi  being  «■ 
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the  ptint  of  dying  with  thirst,  when  traversing  |  menis.  They  tlumlered  jEn^a?:  c^urir^p  hMToy 
the  Ltbyaii  dc&eiii.,  iiivuktd  ibe  aid  of  Jupiter.  ,  a^c  lowalu^  luiiy,  aud  pitdicuu  uiauy  oi 


culamiiies  which  attended  him.   Ttr/.  ^CteS^ 
V.  212,  J.  6,  V.  ^a^.—Uaisd.  Tkepg. 
.  BcBK,  tbe  daogbter  of  Japiter  aud  Jona  At 

she  wbn  fair,  and  alwavs  in  the  blt>urii  ut  yuuih, 


Thereupon  a  ram  appeared,  and,  auunpitiK  out 
U)e  grouodj  cpcDcd  a  spn&j;  ia  ihe  saiuL  Thik 
ram  ht  acltmnrledged  to  be  Japiier,  and  there- 
fore built  a  temple  to  hiin,  givinj;  hrni  iJ.e  appel- ,   ,   ^  , 

latioD  of  AmmoD,  or  ihe  Sandy.   This  tempie  (  she  was  called  the  ^offde^s  oi  >  c>utii,  aud  made 
was  sitiMied  in  the  Oasis  of  &'tiraA.  Alexander  ' 
ihe  Great,  upon  visitinfj  it,  was  declared  hy  tiic 
priests  a  ^on  ol  the  deity.     Vid.  Part  I.  MiiUn. 

Harcai.o,  u  man  famous  for  liij>  knowleJge 
of  poisonous  bertw,  dec.  He  touched  the  must 
woomoiuaeqwiits  and  reptiles  willioat  recetv- 
ifucthe ainallest  ininry.  SU.  l,v.  -ion. 

fiLiRiidNU,  or  Hrrmnoika,  (  Vtd.  Hermtmc,) 
a  daughter  of  Blars  and  Venu.0,  who  aMrried 
Cadonujt.  tt  is  said  that  Vulcan,  to  avenge 
the  infidelity  ol'  her  mother,  made  her  a  pre>e!ii 
of  a  vestment  died  in  all  sorts  uf  cMtiie>,  whirh 
in  some  mea»ure  inspired  all  the  children  of 
Cadmus  with  «ielredne»  and  impiety.  Pmus. 

9,  c  m,  ^c. 

Hakmonidss,  a  Trojan  beloved  bjr  Minerva. 
He  built  the  shipc  in  which  PtmcmusA  away 
Helen.  Homer.  11,  & 

Hiai>AMON,  of  Pyhemenes  king  of 

Paphlagonia,  wlio  assisted  Prinm  during  the 
Trojau  war,  and  was  killed  by  Merion.  Ho- 
mer, tt.  13.  V.  &f3. 

HARPu.yrr,  I.  the  daiiphier  of  Harpalycu?, 
king  of  Thrace.  Her  moiher  died  when  she 
was  but  a  c  hild,  am!  her  lather  fed  her  with  the 
milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  inured  her  early 
to  nx^hm  the  fali^es  of  hnntinf .  When  her 
fathrr's  kinirdoin  was  invjdcd  by  T^eoptolcmns, 


by  her  mother  cup-beaier  to  all  the  godis.  She 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  by  Jupiter,  and 
Ciaiiyineues,  his  favourite,  succeeded  her  a>  cup' 
Ix-arer.  She  was  employed  by  her  moiiiLi  to 
prepare  her  chariot^  and  to  bamew  her  peat^ks 
whenever  requisite.  When  Hercules  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  he  was  reconciled 
tojunn  by  marrying  her  daughter  Uebe,  by 
whom  he  hadtwoaona,  Alexiari.«aad  Aaioeina, 
As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  restoring  i^ods  and 
men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  she,  at  the  instance 
of  her  husband,  perh)rm<  d  that  kind  office  to 
lolas  his  friend.  Uebe  was  worshipped  at  Si> 
cyon,  nnder  Ihe  name  of  Duk,  and  ai  Rome 
under  the  name  oi  Juvmlur  She  is  reprei<eni> 
ed  as  a  young  virgin  crow  ned  wjth  flowers,  and 
arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment.  Paus.  1,  c. 
19,  1.  2,  c.  \%-Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  400.  JTaa.  9, 
V.  IB  —AjMtML  1,  c.  3, 1. 2,  c.  7. 

n>XATE,  a  daiiijbler  ofPer^es  and  A'-ierifn, 
the  same  as  Proherpii'e  or  Dtaoa.  She  was 
(ailed  Luna  in  heaven.  Diana  on  earth,  and 
Hecate  or  Proserpine  in  hell,  whence  lier  name 
ot  liira  ii  ifnrmis,  Urgcmina,  triceps.  Siic  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  magic  ;irid  enrlnni- 
ments,  and  wa;t  generally  represented  like  a 
woman  wIUi  three  heads,  that  of  a  horse,  a  dofr. 
or  a  boar;  and  sometimes  she  appeared  with 


the  son  ol  Achilles,  she  repelled  arid  defeated  three  difierent  bodies,  and  three  different  faces, 
■  only  ^itj,      npf.jf    Dop,  lambs,  and  honey, 

were  generally  offered  to  ner,  especially  in  hi^h 
ways  and  cross  roads,  whence  .sne  obtained  the 
name  of  TYitin.  Her  power  was  exlendtd  over 
heaven,  the  earth»  sea,  and  hcU}  and  to  her 
king5  bim!  nations  supposed  themselves  inddii- 


the  enemy  with  manly  cotthiga.  The  death  of 
her  father,  which  happened  soon  aAer  in  a  sedi- 
tion, rendered  her  disconsolate;  she  fled  the 
5:ociely  of  mankind,  anrl  lived  in  the  forests 
upon  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to 
aaenre  her  proved  fhiillaiR,  till  her  creat  swift- 
ness wn«s  overcome  by  interceptins;  her  with  a 
net.  Aller  death  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
puted their  respective  rights  to  the  possessions 
wluch  she  acqQired  by  lapine,  and  they  aoon 
after  appeased  her  maaes  by  proper  oMations 
on  her  tomb.    Virf.  .fTn    1    v .  —Hinrin. 

fhb.  16,3  and  252.  II.  A  mrstress  of  Iphi^'lns. 

•on  of  The>tMis  Shedied  through  despair  ii 
»«eeing  herself  despised  by  her  lover.  This 
mournful  story  was  competed  in  poelrv,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  called  Harpalyce.  A/hm.  14. 

HAarocRATCs,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be  the 
ttme  as  Oras,  the  son  of  tins,  amonfr  the  Eevp- 
tians.  He  Is  represented  as  hoMinTone<.f  his 
fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  from  thence  he  is 
called  the  god  of  silence,  and  intimates  that  the 
liqr>itcHes  of  religion  and  philosophy  ooeht 
nerer  to  he  revealed  to  the  people.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  his  statues  ai  :hc  cn'rance  of  their 
temples.    CatuU.  76.—  Varrc.  d€  L.  L.  4,  c.  10. 

HABffliJl,  winged  monsters,  who  had  the  flioe 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and  hnd 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Thev  were  three  in  number,  Aello.  Ocvpete, 
and  Cekno,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra. 
The?  wete  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the  taWes 
of  Ph  ineus,  whfnrn  thev  -R-rrc-  drivrn  in  thr 
islands  called  Strophadcs  by  Zethes  and  Calais. 
They  emitted  nn  infectious  smell,  and  spoiled 
wluMver  th^  ooched  by  their  tUlh  and  cxci«> 
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v.  94.— 
23.— Pav*.  2,  c. 


ed  for  their  prosperity.  OviJ 
Heswd.  Tkeof:.—  Horat.  3,  od 
^.—nrgJEn  4,  V.  511. 
Hbctoi.    Fid.  Part  IL 
RBd^BA.   Tid.  Pan  II.  i 
Hfct.ENA.    Vid.  Part  11. 
Hfer.tNTs.    Vid.  Part  H. 
Hkmadbs,  the  daughters  of  the  Suij  and 
CIvmene.    They  were  three  in  numl>er.  L.im- 
petie,  Phaetusa,  and  Lnm(iethu.sa ;  or  seven, 
according  to  Hvgin :  Merope,  Belie, 
Lampeiie,  Fhoeoe.  iEtberia»  and  Dioxinpe. 
Thev  wefe  ff^  alliicted  at  the  death  of  their 
br  fhrr  PhtttOB,  (  Vid.  Phat/m.')  that  they  Were 
changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and  their  lean 
into  precious  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Po.    Ovid.  MH.  9.  V.  340  — fl^gin.  fah.  154. 
HrurAoy.    Vid.  Part  TI. 
FT'-  f  il  l;,  a  star  near  the  north  pole,  generally 
called  Ursa  M^jor.  It  is  supposed  to  receive  it« 
name  from  the  f  own  ofHetice,  of  which  Galfato^ 

•who  u-H';  rbnn!rrf^  intn  ihr  Great  BcftT,  WU  an 

inhnhipint     r.vran.  2,  v.  237. 

HfiLfcAM  u^F^,  n  naaie  givea  lothe  Mora, 
beeavae  th^  lived  upcn  nomt  Betteon,  wiia 
was  sacred  to  them. 

Hn  i,r.    Vid.  Argenanttr. 

Hei.LEN,  son  of  Deucalion  and  IVrrha, 
reigned  in  Pblhiolia  abont  14W  jmn  Wto 
the  ChrifUan  era,  and  gave  tlw  mum  «fBki, 
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enians  lo  his  subjects.  He  had,  by  hw  wife 
Orseis,  three  sons;  yEolius,  Doras,  and  Xuthus, 
who  prave  their  names  to  the  three  riifferem  na- 
tions, known  under  the  name  of  >iiiolians,  Dori- 
an, aad  Ionian?.  These  last  derive  their  name 
tnm  Ton,  aon  of  Xathas^  and  from  ihe  difl^- 
en  f  ither  of  exprt"!sion  or  pronuncir«tion,  in 
Iheif  respective  langaages,  arose  the  ditfereot 
dialects  well  known  in  the  Greek  langfiage. 
Paus  3,  c  20,  1.  7,  c.  \.—Diod.  5. 

Hkmatiiion,  a  son  of  Aurora  and  Cephalos, 
or  Tiihonns.   AvoUod.  3. 

HsmruKA,  a  daoghter  of  Cycnas  and  Pro- 
clea  She  vhs  so  attached  to  her  brother  Te- 
ne^,  that  >he  refused  to  abandon  hitn  when  his 
father  Cycniis  exposed  him  on  the  aea.  The/ 
were  carried  by  the  wind  to  Tenedo^,  where 
H',Mnithea  Inn?  pnjored  tranqtiillity,  till  Achil- 
les, capiivated  by  her  charms,  offered  her  vio- 
lence. She  was  rescued  from  his  embrace  by 
her  brother  Tenes,  who  was  instantly  slaxij^hter- 
ed  by  the  offended  hero.  Hemithea  could  not 
have  been  re>ciied  from  the  attempts  of  Achilles, 
had  nut  thr  earth  opened  and  swallowed  her  af- 
ter she  had  fi*rfentfy  entreated  the  aanstanceof 
the  ?o<ls.  V'u!.  TrTVS   Pnvs  10,  r.  \\.—  Diod.  \. 

Hen*,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 

HBRC»09,an  epithet  eiven  to  Jupiter.  Orid. 
tt.mi.—  Litenn.  H,  V.  m 

HKBcOuai,  a  celebrated  hero.who,  after  death, 
was  ranked  amon^  the  gods,  and  received  diirine 
honours.  According  to  the  ancients  there  were 
many  persons  of  the  same  name.  Diodorus 
mentions  three,  Cicero  six,  ar)d  some  authors 
extend  the  number  to  no  less  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  theae  the  son  of  7aplfer  and  ATemena, 
generally  railed  the  Theban,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him,  as  may  easilv  be  imagined, 
the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attrioilted. 
Hercules  was  bronrrht  ttp  at  Tirynthus ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  at  Thebes,  and  before  he 
bad  completed  his  eighth  month,  the  jealousy 
uf  Jono,  intent  upon  his  destraciion,  sent  two 
<«nakm  to  de^nnr  iifm.  The  child,  not  terrified 
In-  the  s't-'hl  of  the  serpen'    ^  i'dlv  seized  them 
in  both  his  hands  and  soueczed  them  to  death, 
while  h«  brother  Iphicius  alarmed  the  hou«e 
with        frightful  shriek>.     Vid  Tphir.lnx.  IT" 
was  early  instructed  in  ihe  liberal  art",  mid 
Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndanis,  taught  Mm  how 
ta  fi'^'ht,  r.nrytus  how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and 
nrr  Hvs,  Autolycns  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to 
play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sin;^.  He, 
like  the  rest  of  his  illastriou«:  contemporaries, 
iHv>n  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  ceniatir 
Chiron,  and  under  him  he  perfect r  1  nr  !  ren- 
dered hims?lf  the  m'lst  valiant  and  atvomplish- 
ed  of  the  age.  In  the  18ih  year  of  his  age  he 
resolved  to  drlirer  the  neighbourhood  of  nionnt 
Cithwron  from  a  huge  Hon  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country. 
He  went  to  the  court  ofThe^pius.  kin? of  The«»- 
pi*,  who  sh.Tf  1  ii;  t!ii'      rn  r,il  calim'ti,-,  Tr;d 
he  received  there  a  tender  treatment,  and  was 
entertained  during  fl Ay  dayf .  The  fifty  datigh- 
ters  of  the  king  became  all  mothers  by  FTercu- 
le^  during  his  stay  at  Thespis.   AAcr  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  monnt  Ciihsron,  he  de 
livered  bis  country  from  the  annual  tribute  of 
ft  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus. 
m,  Brgimt,  8nch  frablie  aerriees  became 


tmiversally  known,  and  Cmm,  who  th« 
on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewardetl  the 
otic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  intrusting  him  wjih  the 
fovemment  of  his  kingdom.  As  Hercales, 
the  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  the  powei 
of  Enrysfheus,  (  Vtd  Euri/sthnts,)  and  oMigca 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  £ur^slheas,  ac- 
qnainted  with  his  soeeesses  and  rising  power, 
ordered  htm  to  appear  nt  Mycenrr  and  perform 
the  labours  which,  by  priorny  ol  birih,  he  was 
empowered  to  impose  opon  him.  H  rcules 
refused,  and  Juno,  lo  pnnish  his  disobedience, 
rendered  him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his 
own  children  by  Megara,  supposing  them  to  be 
the  ofilmnng  of  Eurrstheus.  Vid  Megara, 
When  he  reeovered  the  nw  of  his  senses,  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  mi'^fortunc^  which  had 

Croceeded  from  his  iu&aauy,  that  he  concealed 
imself,  and  retired  from  the  society  of  men 
fir  some  time.  Tie  afterwards  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  ol 
Eurystheus,  in  compliance  with  the  commands 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  after  he  had  achieved  Uie 
most  celebrated  labtMirs,  he  should  lie  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  the  gt)d.s.  So  plain  and  ex- 
pressive an  answer  determined  nim  to  go  to 
Mycenre,  and  lo  bear  with  fortitude  whatever 
gods  or  men  imposed  upon  him.  Eury.siheus 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to  him, 
and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy, 
commanded  him  to  achieve  a  number  of  en- 
terprise*;, the  most  difficult  and  arduous  evei 
known^enerally  called  the  12  labours  of  Her 
cules.  The  fiiTonrs  of  the  gods  had  completely 
armed  him  when  he  undertook hi«;  labours.  He 
had  received  a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from 
Minerva,  a  sword  from  Merenry,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a  golden 
cuiras  nnd  brazen  buskin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brass,  aceocding  to  the  opinion  of  soma 
writers,  hot  more  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
wood,  and  cut  by  the  hero  himself  in  (he  forest 

of  Nemnea.  The  first  labour  imposed  upon 

Flercides  by  Eurystheas,  was  to  kill  the  lion  of 
Ncinaca,  which  ravaged  the  cnnntr)*  near  My- 
i-ena».  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with 
his  arrows,  boldly  attaeked  him  with  his  club, 
pursued  htm  to  his  den,  and  after  a  close  ami 
«;harp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  death. 
ITo  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoulders  to 
Mycensc,  and  ever  ailer  clothed  himself  with 
the  skin .  BorrMheos  wss  so  astonished  at  the 
siirht  of  the  t)east,  and  at  the  courage  of  Her- 
cule-s,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Ihe  city  when  he  returned  from  hia 
cxpediiions,  bnt  to  wait  for  his  orders  without 
the  walls.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
ve«!scl,  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Her- 
cules relumed.  The  second  labour  of  Her- 
cules wasto  destroy  the  Leroaean  hydm,  which 
had  seven  heads  according  to  Apollodorns,  50 
according  to  Simooides,  and  100  according  to 
Diodoms.  This  celebrated  monster  he  attaeked 
wi;h  his  arrows,  and  soon  after  he  came  lo  a 
rlrtse  engagement,  and  by  means  of  his  heavy 
club  he  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy.  But 
this  was  productive  of  no  advnntaTe;  for  as 
soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by  the 
eliibh  imnedtaleljr  two  sprang  np^  and  the  Uilwat 
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ol  Hercntes  woad  have  reoMuied  onflnished 

iu>-l  Do(  he  commanded  bis  friend  Iola.s  to  burn, 
wiih  a  hot  iron,  ibe  root  of  the  head  which  be 
ha-l  crashed  to  nieces.  This  succeeded,  (  Vid. 
Hydra.)  and  Uerculea  became  victorious, 
openea  the  belly  of  the  monster,  and  dipped  his 
ariows  in  the  jpUl  to  render  the  wounas  which 
he  gave  fatal  and  ineordble.'^— Be  was  or- 
dered in  his  third  labour  to  bring  alive  and  un- 
hurt into  the  presence  of  Euryatbeus  a  stag, 
finom  for  its  incredible  swidnescs,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  ani- 
mal frequented  the  neighbqorhood  of  CEnoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a  whole  year 
in  continually  ponuing  it,  and  at  last  he  caught 
it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  slightly  wounding  it  and  lessening  its 
swiltness.  As  ne  returned  victorious,  Diana 
matched  the  goat  from  him,  and  severely 
Kpnmanded  him  for  wohaiting  an  animal 
wUdi  was  sacred  to  her.  Hereulei  pleaded 
oeccasity,  and  by  repre'<enting  the  commands 
of  Eniysthens,  he  appeased  the  gixidcss  and  ob- 
tained the  beast.  The  fourth  labour  was  to 

brin?  nlive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  botir  which 
ravafjed  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanihus.  In 
this  expedition  he  destroyed  the  centaurs,  ( Vid. 
Crnteari,)  and  caught  the  boar  by  doeely  pur* 
suing  him  through  the  deep  SBOW.  Eniyitneu 
was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that, 
accordinfj  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himjielfin  his 
brazen  vessel  for  SOme  days.  In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Aupjias,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined 

fcr  many  years.    Vid.  Augias,  For  his  sixth 

labour  be  was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous 
bivds  which  ravaged  theooontry  near  the  lake 

Styraphalis  in  Arcadia.    Vid.  ^ympkalis.  

In  bts  seventh  labour  be  brought  alive  into 
P^k^nnesus,  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid 

waste  the  island  of  Crete.  In  his  eighth  la- 

bcmr  he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedcs,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh.  He 
killed  Piomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be  eaten  by 
his  mares,  which  he  orovaht  to  Enmtheus. 
Thcv  were  sent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  kintr 
of  MvcenjE,  where  they  were  aevoured  by  the 
wild  Deast.s ;  or,  according  to  others,  they  were 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  For 

his  ninth  labour  he  was  onmmnnrled  to  obtain 
the  girdle  of  the  oueen  of  the  Amozpns.  Vid. 

JHjtpoliU.  In  nis  tenth  labour  he  killed  the 

monster  Gerj'on,  kinp  of  Gnde-:,  and  hrotight  to 
Arpos  his  numerous  flocks  which  fed  upon 

human  flesh.    Vtd.  Oerfon.  The  eleventh 

labour  was  to  obtain  f|PPlcs  from  the  garden 

of  the  Hesperides.    Vtd.  Hespenies.  The 

twelfth  and  last,  nnd  most  fian:rerous  of  his 
labours,  wa.s  to  bring  upon  the  earth  the  three- 
headed  dog  Cerberus.  This  was  cheerfully 
nnflortakm  bv  Hercule<!,  and  he  descended  into 
hell  bv  a  cave  on  minint  Tfrnarus.  H"  was 
permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away  his  friends 
Theseus  and  Piriihons,  who  vere  condemned 
10  pnnhhment  in  belt ;  and  Ceiherm  aim  was 
jnantnri  to  his  pravcr*,  provided  he  made  n<e  nf 
no  arms,  bat  only  force,  to  dras  him  awav. 
Hercnles,  as  some  report,  carried  him  back  to 
hell  aOff  he  had  brought  hrm  before  Eurv<t- 
theus.  Besides  these  arduous  labour*,  which 
the  jealoiiiy  of  Bunrdheos  impo^  upbn  him, 


he  also  achieved  others  of  his  own  accori, 

equally  great  and  -celebraled.  Vid.  Cscus,  An^ 
Utvs,  busiris,  Etyz^  Ac  He  accompanied  the 
Araonauis  to  Coichia  before  he  delivcfed  him- 
self up  to  the  kinf  of  Myeenm.  He  assisted 

the  gods  in  their  wan  against  the  giaiits,  auc* 
it  was  through  him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained 
a  victory.  Vid.  GiganUs.  He  cuoquercd 
Lnomedon,  and  pillaged  Troy.  Vid.  Laonudon^ 
When  lole,  the  daughter  of  Eurytus,  kio^  ig 
CEchalia,  oSfwhom  he  was  deeply  euamourid, 
was  reruaed  to  his  eatieaites,  he  becanM  il^ 
prey  of  a  aaeond  fit  of  insanity,  and  he  mui- 
dered  Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eu- 
rytus wno  favoured  his  addressesto  lule.  I  i<i. 
inUtes.  He  was  some  time  aftor  purified  ui 
the  murder,  and  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  the 

fods  persecuted  him  more,  and  be  was  vl^iitttl 
y  a  disorikr  which  obliged  him  to  apply  i.i 
the  oiack  of  Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldness 
with  which  the  Pythia  received  Un,  irritated 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder  Apollo's  temple, 
and  carr)'  away  the  sacred  tripod.  Apollo  op- 
posed him,  and  a  severe  conflict  w^s  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  ijaterfereoce  of  Jupiter 
with  his  thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He 
was  upon  this  tdl^i  by  the  oracle  tr.at  he  must  t-c 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in  the 
most  ahjeet  servitude  to  rseover  from  hb  dis- 
order. He  complied :  and  Mercury,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Ompbale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and 
Ompbale,  who  was  astonished  at  the  greatness 
ofhis  exploits,  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  mar- 
ried him.  Hercules  bad  Agelaus,  and  Lanxa 
aecordins  to  others,  by  Omphak,  from  whom 
Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  was  descended.  He  be- 
came also  enamoured  of  one  of  Omphale's  fe- 
male servants,  by  whom  he  bad  Alceus.  After 
he  had  completed  theyevs  of  his  slavery,  be 
relumed  to  Peloponnestis,  where  he  re-establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  Tyndams,  who  had 
be«k  expelled  by  Hippocoon.  He  became  one 
of  Defanira^  snilars,  and  married  her,  after  he 
had  overcome  all  his  rivals.  Vid.  AckeUms, 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon,  his  faiher-ia- 
law's  kinfdoni,  because  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  a  man  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was.nnt 
present  at  the  huntinp  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
From  Calydon  be  retired  to  the  court  of  Ceyz, 
king  of  Trachinia.  Id  his  way  he  was  stopped 
by  the  swollen  streams  of  the  Evenus,  where 
the  centaur  Nessus  attempted  to  ofier  violence 
to  DciBDira,  imder  the  perfidious  preienoe  «f 
conveyinf^her  over  the  river.  Hercules  pereeis^ 
ed  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and  killed  the  een> 
tntir,  who,  as  he  expired,  gave  her  a  tunic, 
which,  as  be  observed,  had  the  power  of  re- 
calling a  httsband  from  nnlawfof  love.  VUL 
Dejanim.  Cevx,  kinp  of  Trachinia,  received 
hhn  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  purified  lum  of  the  murder  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was  still 
mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refused  the  hand 
of  lole ;  he  therefore  mrifle  war  neninst  h"^ 
father  Eurytus.  and  killed  him  with  three  of  his 
sons.  lole  fell  info  the  hands  of  her  father** 
murderer,  and  found  that  she  was  love<l  hv  Her- 
cules as  much  as  before.  She  accompanie<l  him 
to  mount  <Etn,  whe^e  he  waaf<Aig  lo  nisr  *w 
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r,«ndoflert8oleiBO  sMrtflce  to  Jupiter.  As 
be  Md  not  Umq  tlw  timie  in  wJueh  he  amjred 
himself  to  oiler  a  wcrMiee.  he  eent  Llehee  to 

]>e]anirTi  in  order  to  provide  himself  a  proper 
inm.  Dejanira,  informed  of  her  husband's 
lOMler  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a  filter,  or 
more  probably  the  tunic  which  she  harl  rpreived 
from  Nessus,  and  Hercules,  as  soon  as  he  had 

J ml  it  un,  fell  imo  a  desperate  distemper,  and 
bmd  the  poi3oo  of  ihO'LeiiUBeii  hjdra  pene- 
tnle  thm^  his  bones.  He  nttempted  to  pall 
off  the  fatal  dress,  hut  it  was  too  laic ,  and  in 
ifan  midst  of  his  pains  and  torture»  he  inveighed 
hi  the  most  bitter  imprecations  a^tnst  the  cred- 
aloits  Dejanira,  the  cruelty  of  Enrysiheo*,  and 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Juno.  As  the  distem- 
per was  incaml)le,  he  implored  the  protection 
of  Jupiter,  and  gave  bis  bow  and  arrows  to  Phi' 
loetetai,  end  et«eted  n  Hirfe  bnmiof  pile  on  the 
lop  of  mount  CEla.  He  spread  on  the  pile  the 
itkin  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  laid  down  tmon 
it  a<<oanbed,lenning  his  head  on  his  club.  Phi- 
loeteteii,  or,  according  to  others,  Pa»an  or  Hyl- 
Ins;  was  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the 
hero  saw  him«;clf  on  a  sudden  surrounded  vriih 
the  flames,  wiihout  betrayingany  marks  of  fear 
or  astonishment.  Jupiter  saw  him  flnm  henven, 
and  told  xhv  surroundinff  god*;  that  he  would 
raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal  parts  of  a  hero 
who  had  cleared  the  earth  from  somanv  mon- 
slen  mfid  tyrants.  The  gods  applatided  Jupi- 
ter** resolotton,  the  baming  pile  was  middenly 
snrroiinil-'d  with  i  lark  smoke,  ami  aOer  the 
mortal  parts  of  Hercules  were  coosnmed,  he 
wna  carried  up  to  heeven  in  a  chariot  drawn 
hv  four  horsf«i  Some  loud  c1«p«  of  thunder 
nceotnpanied  his  elevation,  ana  his  friends, 
nnah'.c  (o  find  either  hisbonea  or  ashes,  showed 
ihcir  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raising  an  al> 
far  where  the  homing  pile  Md  stood.  Meaoe^ 
tins,  the  son  of  Actor,  ofTored  him  n  saeriAte  of 
a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  n  t;oat,  and  enjoined 
the  people  of  Opos  yearly  to  observe  the  same 
religions  ceremonies.  Hi*  worship  soon  he- 
rame  ns  universal  as  his  fame ;  nnd  Juno,  who 
hai  on^e  persecuted  him  with  surli  invelcrat*' 
fnrr,  forgot  her  rceentment,  and  gave  him  her 
da<if  hter  Rehe  !n  manria?e.  Herenlew  has  tv* 
eeived  many  surnames  and  epithets,  either 
from  the  place  where  bis  worship  wax  establish- 
ed, or  from  the  iahoura  whieh  he  aehteved.  His 
temples  were  namerons  and  majrnifieent.  and 
hisdiviniiv  revered.  The  Phc^nicians  offered 
qnnils  on  his  altars,  nn.l  as  it  was  supposed  that 
he  presided  over  dreams,  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  sont  to  sleep  !n  Ms  temples,  thar  thpv 
mi:rht  reeeive  in  their  dream  the  apreeable 
presages  of  their  approaching  recovery.  The 
while  poplar  was  particularlr  dedicnied  to  his 
•ernce.  Hercules  is  generally  represented  na- 
ked, with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limb^; 
h'^'is  sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Ncmnan  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  elob  in  his 
hand,  on  whieh  he  often  leans,  tfhi.  I  and  4. 

—  r/c.  ///•  AT/i/.  n.  1.  itc.—Apo^f'^tf  1  nnri  9  — 
Pnuy  1.  3.  5.  9  and  lO  —TTsiod.  in  Smf^  H'-rr. 
Si<-  f.ih.  'JO,       fcr.—Ovid.  M  l  0,  v 

•ZVi,  itc  —Her.  9,  Anutr.  TrisL  Ac^Htm^.  II  \ 
A.  ike. —  Th'neril.ii. —  Enr^p.  in  fTere  —Virft.  \ 
.r.n.  fi,  V  '2f>\  —l/^irnn.  3  and  H  —  1^  .''.-^  <?._  - 
tH»nf*.  Hal.  I. — So^kad.  in  Trackin.—  PM.  | 

M  Ampktt,   anmii  t»  mtt. 


Plin.  4,  c.  6, 1.  n,  Ac— PAOoff.  kon.  2,  c.  5b— 
Herodot,  1,  c.  7, 1.  ii.  C  dSt,  &C— QkmO.  Anyr«. 
6,    907,  Ac— 'CWIim.  flyn.  m  Dum.— Pindar. 

Oh/mpk.  od.  3.—Ilal.  1,  v.  438^Stat  2.  v. 
b6i.~Akla,%t  e.  l.~-Lucian.—Dial.—LaaanL 
de  falM.  M.^mmh.  S,  &e.— JKraf.  Od.  Sat.  4b& 

Hkrc-tv.*,  a  nymph  who  accompanied  Ceres 
as  she  travelled  over  the  world.  A  river  in 
Bceotia  h< >rc  her  name.   Pans.  9,  c.  39, 

HmiuxB,  a  kiiw  of  Pimaestei  son  of  the 
nymph  Feronia.  As  he  had  Hme  lives,  tewat 
killed  threetimesby  Evander.  Vir.  .V,n.  8,  v.  fiGi. 

HziiMAPBRODrrra,  a  son  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, educated  on  moant  Ida  by  the  Naiades. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  travel  to  gratify  his 
curiosity.  When  he  came  to  Caira,  he  bathed 
himself  in  a  fountain,  and  SnUnacis,  the  nymph 
who  presided  overU.  became  enamoured  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  seance  him*  Bemaphroditna 
rnntinncd  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and  oners;  and 
Salmacis  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  force  what 
was  denied  to  prayers,  closely  embraced  hiflii; 
and  entreated  the  gods  to  make  them  (wo  but  one 
body.  Her  prayers  were  heard,  and  Salmacis 
and  Hermapnrfxlitus,  now  two  in  one  body,  still 
preserved  the  characteristics  of  both  their  sexes. 
Hermaphroditos  begged  the  gods  that  all  who 
bathed  m  that  fountain  might  become  effemi- 
nate.   Ovid.  Met.  4,  V.  347.— fly/rtn.  fab.  271. 

Hrrsucs,  the  name  of  Mercury  amoof  the 
Greeks.    Vid.  Mereurius. 

HrrmiAnp.,  a  daughter  of  Mars  ntid  Venns, 
who  married  Cadmus.  Tlie  jjo<!.'<,  •■.x*  (■pt  Junn, 
honoured  their  nuptials  with  their  pre.«>(«ce,  and 
t<\\t  received  as  a  present,  a  rick  ven  and  a 
•qilcndid  necklace  which  had  l>een  made  hv 
Vulcan.  She  wjw changed  into  a  serpeni  with 
her  husband  CndmOSfand  placed  in  iheKlysian 
fields.  Vid,aaimmrim,  ApotM.Z.—Ocid.MeL 
4,fhb.1S.   m  1>aT«i  T  and  n. 

HrR'  n":  (he  name  which  was  ^ivcn  bv  ihe 
ancients  to  such  as  were  lK»rn  from  a  ?od  or  to 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  hv  th-ir  nr- 
tions,  and  «eemed  to  deserve  immortality  bv  the 
<:ervicftthev  had  rendered  their  countrv.  The 
heroes  which  Homer  describe*,  sneh  as  Ajax, 
Achilles,  4cc.  were  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  ther  eonid  lift  np  and  throw  stones  which 
the  united  force  of  fonr  or  five  men  of  his  age 
could  nof  have  moved  The  hcro'--  were  «:np> 
posed  to  he  inif  i'stcd  in  'he  affairs  of  mankin.d 
after  deaUi,  and  thev  were  invoked  with  mneh 
solemn itv.  As  the  altars  <tf  fho  C')ds  were 
crowded  with  "sacrifiees  and  liha'ions,  «;o  the 
herom  were  often  honoured  with  n  funeral 
^tdenmftT,  In  which  their  great  ezploita  were 
cnnmerated. 

Hrnsr.  n  daughter  of  Ceerori<.  Win?  of 
AiHt's.  beloved  bv  Mercury.  The  ::o«l  di<- 
el<wed  his  love  to  Aglaums,  Herse's  si.«;fer,  in 
hopes  of  procunne  an  essv  admission  to  Herse ; 
but  Acltoru';.  ih'-nn^h  jealmisv,  di<cove''ed  the 

amour.  Herse  became  mother  of  Cephalus  bv 
M^rcnnr.atid,  after  death,  sh^  reeeived  divine 

honours  nt  Afhen«.    Ovid.  M^.  0,  v.  TiW,  Ac 

Hf.RTm,  and  Hbwt.*,  a  eoddess  amone  the 
r!«rmans,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  earth. 
She  had  a  temple  and  a  chariot  dedicated  in  her 
•erriee.  In  s  remote  Wsnd.  and  wa*  «nt*p<wd  to 
rivit  the  earth  at  «;fa'ed  tim"";,  \vh»*n  h""-  crcninr* 
wa«  celebrated  with  the  ijreaiest  rejoicings  nn-l 
fe^ivity.   TiuiiK  it  a»rm. 
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ff&u'iSK,  n  dntfghter  of  LaomedoD,  king  of 
Trojr,  by  tiuywot  lUe  dauxbier  liie  Scanan- 
d«r.  U  r«U  to  her  lot  to  oe  exposed  lo  ■  an- 
mooster,  to  whom  the  TrojaM yearly  preM^ntcd 
a  marriageable  virgin,  lo  appeasfe  the  resent- 
ment  of  Apollo  and  Neptane,  vhom  Laonedon 
had  offcrKie.l,  bat  Hercules  promised  to  deliver 
her,  provided  he  received  as  a  rewat  d  six  beau- 
.iful  oorses.  Laomedon  consenied,  and  Hercu- 
cs  auacked  the  mooaier  joat  as  he  was  going 
10  dtfoar  Scaioi^  umI  he  killed  him  wRh  ha 
dldb*  LhomedoD,  however,  refused  to  reward 
the  hero^  aerviees ;  and  Hercules,  incensed  at 
his  treachery,  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
•nd  all  his  family  to  thesword,  except  Podarres, 
*r  Priam,  who  had  advised  his  father  to  give 
.ne  promised  horses  to  his  sister's  deliverer. 
The  conqueror  gave  Hesiooe  ia  marriage  to  his 
frioid  TelamoD,  who  had  anfalfed  him  during 
the  war,  and  he  established  Priam  upon  his  fa- 
ther's throne.  Homer.  Jl.  5,  v.  (SH—Diod.  4. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  5,  &.c.—Ovid.  Akt.  11,  v.  212r 

UaaPERiDEs,  three  celebrated  nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Hesperus.  Apollodorus  mentions  four, 
.£^le,  Erythiii,  VeMa,  and  Arethnsa;  and  Dio- 
dorus  coafounds  them  with  the  Atlantides,  and 
sunposes  that  they  were  the  same  ntmher. 
Tney  «'cre  appointed  to  puard  the  p:<ilden  ap- 
ples which  Juno  pave  lo  Jupiter  on  the  day  of 
their  nuptial*? ;  and  the  place  of  their  residence, 
placed  beyond  the  ocean  by  Hesiod,  is  more 
universally  Iwlieved  to  be  near  mount  Atlas  in 
Afi  i'  a.  n("rording  to  Apollodorii*--,  This  cele- 
brated olace  or  garden  abounded  with  fruits 
of  the  most  deHcioos  kind,  and 


carefully 

guarded  by  a  drendfnl  dnp-on  whirh  never 
slept.  It  was  one  of  the  laU  )urs  of  Herculesto 
procure  some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
peridcs.  These  were  brought  to  Eurystheus, 
and  afterwards  carried  back  by  Minerva  into 
the  jfnrden  f  f  ih-^  IIe5p<-r;(1c«,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  place.  Hercules  is  some- 
times represented  gathering  the  apples,  and  the 
ilm^Mn,  which  guarded  the  tree,  appears  bo  win 
down  his  iK-nd.  a*  having  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Tlii^  monster,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
the  offspring  of  Typhon,  and  it  bad  a  hundred 
hends  and  as  many  voices.  This  number, 
however,  is  -  i  In -.vl  by  some  to  only  one  head. 
Thnte  that  aiiempt  lo  explain  mythology,  ob- 
serve that  the  Hesperides  were  eeitain  pemms 
who  had  an  imm»'nse  number  of  flocks :  and  that 
the  ambi^nons  word  y-rXo.-,  which  sipnifies  an 
f}tplr^  and  a  therp,  pave  rise  lo  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Piod.  4. — 
OHd.  m.  4,  V.  637.  *c.  1.9.  v.  ^.—Thisin.  fab. 
—.\yol  3.  c.       //r  n"/) J.  Thmrr,  V.  015,  fic. 

Hrsprrcs,  I.  a  «on  of  Japeius,  brother  lo  Al- 
h*.  He  ea»pe  to  Itahr,  and  the  eonntry  rec^ved 
if"*  na?r)e  of  Th'^v^rin  from  him,  armrdine  to 
.v»tnc  noconnts.  Tie  had  a  daughter  called  Hcs- 
p*ris,  mho  married  Atlas,  and  became  mother 
«r vvvn  daughters,  railed  Atlantides  or  Hespe- 
ride*.  niiMl.  4.-— TT.  The  name  of  Hesperus 
was  also  applied  to  the  i  l.nnei  Vf-niis,  when  it 
arn'arwl  aOer  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  was 
•  tiled  PkosphoTMs  or  Lneifer  when  it  preceded 
l-e  sun.  Cic.  de  .Vat.  H'  2,  c.  de 
rf"*r»(.  749.    Id.  in  ykd.  71. 

Hv.m  s  a  deitv  among  the  Oauls,  the  same  as 
h«*  Mars  of  the  Romans.   Iaumh.  1,  v.  445. 

HUbux,  a  youth  wboawokc  Argus  to  inform 


him  that  Bbceiury  was  stealing  lo.  Mercury 
killed  hini,  and  chanced  him  wui  abird  ciprey. 
AjwUod.  2,  c.  1.    Vid.  Pan  IL 

ilii.ARiA,  a  daughter  of  Lcucippus  and  Phi- 
lodice.  A:>sbe  and  her  sister  Phoebe  were  going 
to  marry  their  cousins  Lynceosand  Ida.%  ibey 
were  carried  away  by  Cartor  and  Pollux,  who 
married  them.  Hilaria  had  Anagon  by  Castor, 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  .Mster,  oiKaincd,  after 
death,  the  hoooars  which  were  generally  paid 
to  heroes.  ApaUoi.  ^—ProperL  I,  el.  S,  v.  1& 
—  Pa%L$.  2,  c.  23, 1.  3,  c.  19. 

Hippios,  a  surname  of  I^qKune,  from  his 
having  faiaed  a  horse  (<«««c)  from  the  earth  ia 
his  cimtestwith  Minerva,coiieerBingthe^vii^ 
a  name  lo  Athens. 

HipfocKSTAijBi,  a  race  of  monfllen  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly.    Vid.  Centauri. 

HfppocooH.  a  son  of  (Ebalus,  brother  to 
Tyndarus.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Hercules 
because  he  had  driven  nis  brother  from  the  king- 
dom of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  at  the  chase  of 
the  Calvdonian  boar.  Diod.  4.—AMdUd.  3,  Ac 
1.  3,  c.  lO.-~Pa%s.  Lacon.—Ovid.  Jft<.8,  311 

HippciDAME,  and  Hirroi>AMiA,  I.  a  daughter 
of  (Enomans,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  mar- 
ried Pelops,  aoa  or  Ttoitahis.  Her  father  re- 
fused to  marry  her,  except  to  him  who  could 
overcome  him  in  a  chariot  race.  As  the  beauty 
of  Hippodamia  was  greatly  celebratetl,  many 
courted  her,  and  accepted  her  father's  coodw 
tions,  though  death  attended  a  defeat.  Thir- 
teen had  already  been  conquered,  and  forfeited 
their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia  sad 
entered  ^  Ifstt.  He  preriooriy.hrfiied  Myrti 
lus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomans,  and  ensured 
himself  the  victory.  Hippodamia  became  mo- 
ther of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  fa* 
ther,  which  her  guilty  correspcMidence  with  Pe- 
lops and  Myrtilos  had  occasioned.  Vir^.  G.  3, 
V.  l.—Bvgin.  fab.  84  and  253.— Potu.  5,  c.  14, 
Ac^Dud,  A  — Ovid.  Beroid.  8  and  IT  FidL 
(Ennmnu^  —M.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus,  Vmg 
of  Argos,  who  married  Pirithoos,  king  of  the 
Lapithre.  The  festivity  which  prevailed  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  was  interrupted  by  the  at« 
lernpts  of  Eurytus  to  offer  her  violence.  PfdL 
Pirilhous.  She  is  called  Ischomache  by  j«me, 
and  Deidamia  by  others.  Qrtd.  JHfef.  ISL— 
Pint,  in  7%es. 

Hippoi.ocHrs,  I.  a  son  of  Bellemphon,  father 
to  Glaucus,  who  commanded  the  Lyciansduring 
the  Trojan  war.— 11.  A  son  of  Glaucus  ato 
bore  the  same  name,  ibmgr.  Jl.  6,  v.  1 19. 

Hippflf.fn:,  a  nueen  of  the  Amaions,  given 
in  marriaire  to  Tneseus  by  Hercules,  who  had 
conquered  her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  bf 
order  of  Enrysiheus.  Vid.  Bintdt$.  She  Im 
a  Ton  by  Theseus,  called  Hippyolvtus.  PttL  tm 
Thes—Propert.  4,  el.  3,    Vid.  Ae/tstus. 

Hiproi.YTts,  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippo> 
Ivte,  famous  for  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes. 
Temples  were  raised  to  W«  memory,  particu- 
brlv  at  TrfT'zene.  where  h<"  received  diviae 
honours.  According  to  some  account.s,  DiMM 
restored  him  to  Hfr.  Vid,  Pk/rdra.  and  Pu\  VL 
HippftMfenojf,  a  arm  of  Nisimachn«  and  My- 
th id  ice,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
went  against  The^e*.  H»*  was  killed  bv  Isma- 
rus,  son  of  AcastiLs.  Apol.  3,  c.  6. — Pcm.)^  cML 
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HtppAw *,  1  ^r>l(le>i*  who  presided  over  horses. 
Her  >!atue-s  were  placed  in  horses' stables.  Ju.v. 
8,  r.  157. 

HiPP'">TuooN,  a  <;on  of  Neptune  and  Alope, 
daughter  of  Cercyoii,  expose^  in  the  woods  by 
his  moiher,  that  her  amoars  with  the  god  might 
be  coDoealedl  from  her  fiuher.  Her  sEame  was 
dboorered,  and  her  fittlier  ordered  bim  to  be  put 
tn  dfMth.  Neptune  changed  her  into  a  fountain, 
and  the  child  was  preserved  by  mares;  whence 
Me  irnme,  and  when  grown  ap,  placed  tm  his 
graadfiither's  throne  by  the  frienaship  of  The- 
sens.  Uifgin.  fab.  \9l.—Paus.  1,  c.  38. 

HiMOR.  a  ^Ttae  worshipped  at  Rome.  Her 
first  temple  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
nnd  another  was  afterwards  built  by  Claudius 
Marcellus.    Cic  de  Nat.  D.  -2,  c.  23. 

HoRA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  sopposed  to  be 
Herrilia,  who  married  Romann.  She  was  said 
to  preside  over  beauty.    Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  851. 

HoR/B,  three  sisters,  daagbters  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  according  to  Hesiod,  called  Enaomia, 
Dice,  and  Irene.  They  were  the  same  as  the 
sea<ions  who  presided  over  the  spring,  summer, 
and  winter,  and  were  represented  l)v  the  pocis 
as  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  Olympus. 
Bmier.  II.  5,  v.  749.— Piww.  5,  c.  \\.— Hesiod. 
TXeog.  V.  90-2. 

BoRTA,  a  divinity  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  youth,  and  patronised  all  enorta- 
lions  to  virtue  and  honouaUe  deeds.  She  i.s 
the  same  a.**  Herselia. 

IIoKtn,  a  eon  of  IsL^  one  of  the  deides  of  ihe 
Egyptians. 

HoapiTAUs,  a  .surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  as  the  god  of  hospiiality. 

Htauntbos,  a  son  of  Aroycla-s  and  Diomede, 
greatly  beloved  by  Apoffo  and  Zephyms.  He 
returned  the  former's  love,  and  Zephyras,  in- 
censed at  his  coldness  and  indifference,  resolv- 
ed to  ptinish  his  rival.  As  Apollo,  who  was 
intrusteil  with  the  edn-'atinn  of  Hvarinthus, 
once  played  at  quoit,  with  his  pupil,  Zephy- 
rus  blew  the  quoit,  a-s  sinm  as  it  wa-s  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinihns,  and 
he  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Apollo  was  so  dis- 
conaolate  at  the  death  of  H^-acinthus,  that  he 
thanged  bis  blood  into  a  flower,  wbicb  bore  bis 
fume,  and  placed  his  body  amon^the  canstetla- 
.ioDs.  The  Spartans  also  established  yearly 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 
Paus.  3,  c.  19.'0eU.  iMM.  10,  I8B,  Ac.— 
ApoUod.  3,  Ac. 

Htadbs,  five  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
M^iuretaniaj  who  were  so  discon'solate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  kill- 
ed by  a  wild  hoar,  that  they  pined  awoy  and 
died.  They  beramo  stars  after  derith.and  were 
placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
aodiac.  They  received  the  name  ST  Hyades 
from  their  brother  Hvr^<:.  Their  nam-"?  are 
Phaola,  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Po- 
Ivxo.  To  these  some  have  added  Thione  and 
Ppylice,  and  they  maintained  that  they  were 
laughters  of  Hya.^  and  jEthrn,  one  of  the 
Occanides.  Euripides  calls  them  daughters  of 
Erechtheos.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the 
risittiirand  selthif  of  the  Ryades  wis  afways  at- 
tended with  ranch  rain,  whence  the  name  ({"■! 
ftufl.)  Ovid.  F\uL  5,  v.  m.—Bfgin.  fab.  182. 
—Eurip.  t»  Jbm. 

Htas,  a  son  of  JHh%  of  tfuMMmla,  hf 
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JEthra.  He  was  killed  in  an  attempt  u)  rjb  ? 
lioness  of  her  whelps.  Some  say  thai  lie  dicw 
by  the  biie  of  a  serpent,  and  others  that  he  wa* 
killed  by  a  wild  hoar.  Vtd.  Hiiadtt.  i^egil^ 
fab.  192.— Ot  «/.  Fast.  5,  v.  170.' 

HroRA,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Lerna  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  It  was  the  fhiit  of  Bchidna^tihfilH 
with  Typhon.  It  had  a  hundred  hcad.s  ac- 
cording lo  Diodurus ;  fifty,  according  to  Simo* 
nides;  and  nine  according  to  the  more  reeeivedl 
opinion  of  ApoHo  iorus,  Hyginius,  &c.  Asso<iD 
as  one  of  the:ie  heads  was  cut  otf,  two  imme- 
diately grew  up  if  the  wound  was  not  stopped 
by  fire.  It  wasoneof  the  labours  of  Hercules  to 
destroy  this  dreadfbl  monster,  and  this  he  easily 
effected  with  the  as.«istan':e  of  lolaiis,  who  ap- 
plied a  burning  iron  to  the  wounds,  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  etit  oC  The  conqneror  dipped 
his  arrows  in  the  gall  of  the  hyifrn,  ami,  li  oin 
that  circumstance,  all  the  wounds  which  he 
gave  proved  incurable  and  mortal.  Hesiod. 
T%f:o^.^Apollod.  2,  c.  b.—Paus.  5,  c.  1?.— 
Orid.  Akt.  9,  V.  09.—Horat.  4,  ob.  4,  v.  61.— 
Virj^.  mm,  6,  V.  276, 1.  7,  v.  658. 

Hyora,  or  Htoira,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  ./Esculapins,  held  in  great  renem- 
tion  among  the  ancienLs.  Her  statues  repre- 
sented her  with  a  veil,and  the  matrons  usually 
consecrated  their  loeks  to  her.  She  waR  also 
represented  on  monuments  as  a  younc^  woman, 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hauji^and  m  the  ociy^c 
a  enp,  out  of  which  the  MpAft  sometimei 
d  ran  If.  According  to  some  umors,  Hygeia  it 
the  same  as  Minerva,  who  received  that  name 
from  Pericles,  who  erected  her  a  statue,  becau.se 
in  a  dream  she  had  told  him  the  means  of 
curing  an  architect,  wfaow  WWltMice  he  wau^ 
ed  to  build  a  temple.  WUL  l»  AradL— JKmc 
1,  c.  23. 

Hylas,  a  son  of  Ttnodamns,  king  of  Mysia. 
and  Menodice,  stolen  away  by  Hercules,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis.  On 
the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts  landed  to  take 
a  supply  of  fresh  water;  and  Hylas,  following 
the  example  of  his  eompaoioas,  went  to  the 
fountain  with  a  pitcher,  and  fell  into  the  water 
and  was  drowned.  The  poets  have  embellbhed 
this  tragical  story,  by  saying,  that  the  nymphs 
of  the  river,  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Hyla«, 
carried  him  away;  and  that  Hercules,  discon- 
solate at  the  loss  of  his  favourite  youth,  filled 
the  woods  and  mountains  with  his  complaints, 
and,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion to  go  and  .seek  him.  Apol.  1,  c.  9. — flvgM. 
fab.  14.  m.—Virg.  Ed.  Z.—Prtpttt.  1,  el  9Ql 

HvTxcs,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira^  " 
who,  s'>on  after  his  father's  death,  married  lole. 
He,  as  well  as  hi.s  father,  was  persecuted  by  the 
en  vf  of  Eorystheiw,  nnd  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  r^ 
ception  to  Hvllusand  the  restof  the  Heraclidae, 
and  marched  against  Borystbens.  Hyllus  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  his  enemies;  and  killed 
with  his  own  hand  Eirrystheus,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Al'-mt  na,  his  grandmother.  Sometime 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  HeraeliAip,  and  was  hilled  in  slmde 
cnmMt  bv  Echemos,  king  of  Arcadia.  Vid. 
HeraclidfT,  OfradO.  Otroikt.T.  t.  90t,  &C. 
—Strab.  O.^mti.  4.— Mi.  JML  9,  T.  SI*, 
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Htlonumc,  ihe  wife  of  CyUams,  who  killed 
MrKeirthe  moment  her  husband  was  mardered 
by  Ihf  Lapith.v.    Ovid.  Mel.  Vl,  v.  !0f>. 

IIvMKNics,  and  Hvmkn,  ihegud  ol  marriage 
among  ihe  Greeks,  waN  sun  of  Bacchus  and 
VeAO^or,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo  and 
one  of  the  roases.  Hymenai^us,  accurdtng  ki 
the  more  rcceivi'd  ojiwuoas,  wa^iayoung  Athe- 
nian ol'extraardioary  beauiy,bui  ignoble  ori|;ia. 
Be  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richt<!  and  nohlest  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  a:>  the  rani<  aiul  elovatioii  of  hi>  jnisire.ss 
removed  him  from  her  presence  and  conver- 
aatiotti  h»  coateoted  hiuutclf  tu  loUow  her 
vberever  «lie  went  In  s  certain  procession, 
in  which  all  the  matrons  of  Athens  went  to 
£leusiS|  HymcnaEU5,  lo  accompany  his  mistress, 
disguised  hitttselfiD  woman's  clothes,  and  join- 
ed the  religious  troop.  His  youth,  nnd  the 
fairness  of  his  features,  favoured  his  disj^uise. 
A  greai  part  of  the  procession  \va.s  seized  by 
ikesttdaco  arrival  of  some  pirates,  and  Hyme- 
mew,  whoitliared  the  capiivity  of  his  mistress, 
encouraged  his  female  companions,  and  assassi- 
nated their  ravishers  while  they  were  asleep, 
laaediately  a  Her  this,  Uymenans  repaired  to 
Athens,  and  promised  to  restore  to  liberty  the 
matrons  who  had  been  enslaved,  provided  he 
v!dLS  allowed  lo  marry  one  among  them  who  vas 
\he  object  of  his  passion.  The  Athenians  con- 
sented, and  Hyraenxus  experienced  so  much 
Jclicity  in  his  marriage  state  thai  the  people  of 
Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honour,  and 
^(rfemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the 
Latin*  did  their  Thalassios.  Hvnien  was 
generally  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
chiefly  with  marjoram  or  roses,  and  holding  a 
burning  tocch  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
vest  ofpurple -colour.  It  was  supposed  that  .he 
-always  attended  at  nuptiab;  for,  if  not,  matri- 
nKMualconnezioDS  were  fatal,  and  ended  in  the 
«MMt  draadftilai!lanuties ;  and  hence  people  ran 
l^OVt  caUing  aloud,  Hymen!  Hymen!  &c. 
<hid.  Afedea.  Met  12,  v.  213  — Ftr^.  .fin.  1, 
4cc— GateiL  ep.  $2. 

Hi^aioK,  a  son  oT  Ccsliu  and  Terra,  who 
named  Thea,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the 
sun  and  tnoon.    Hyperion  is  often  taken  by 
the  poet£  for  the  sun  itselC  Herod.  Tkeog. — 
Apmai.  I,  &  1  and  ^.—Bmtr.  hfmn.  mi  Af. 
HvPERMNESTRA.    I'tJ.  Dan*ides. 
Hypsipyue,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daughter  of 
Thoas  and  Myrinc.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
-whose  al^rs  had  been  nniTersally  slighted, 
l»an£riwd  the  Lenninn  women,  and  rendered 
tTieir  mouths  and  breath  so  enreraely  offensive 
to  the  ^mell,  that  their  husbands  abandoned 
them,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  some  female 
■slaves,  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  war  aijainst 
Thrace.    This  contempt  was  highly  reseated 
!»/  all  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  they  resolved 
4a  revenge,  and  all  unanimous^  pat  to  death 
their  male  relatkms,  Hvpsipyle  inane  excepted, 
who  spared  the  life  of  her  faihf-r  Thoas.  Soon 
aAer  this  cruel  murder,  the  Argonauts  landed 
aijt'Lemnos,  in  Adr  expedition  to  Colchis  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  island.   Du  rin  ? 
tbeir  stay  the  Argonauts  rendered  the  Lemnian 
women  mothers  ;  and  Jas  ^n,  the  chief  of  the 
Ar]Koimntie  expedition,  left  mpsipyle  preicnant 


iiUTOsipgriei 
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brophonus,  whom  some  have  called  ITrifihiIni 
or  Tbuas.  Jason  forgot  his  vows  and  rfUMii 

to  Ilypsipyle,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
soon  after  forced  to  leave  her  kingdom  b}'  the 
Lemnian  women,  who  conspired  against  her 
life, Still  mindntlibat  Thoas  had  been  presenrni 
by  means  of  his  daughter.  Hypsipyle,  in  her 
fljglii,  was  seized  by  pirates,  and  sold  to  Lycur 
gus,  king  of  Neroapa.  She  was  mirusted  with 
the  care  of  Archemorus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus' 
and  when  the  Argives  marched  agajn-,i  Thebes 
they  met  Hypsipyle,  and  oblif^ed  her  to  show 
them  a  fountain,  where  they  might  quench  their 
thirst.  To  do  this  more  ex  |)editiuu.Nly ,  bbe  laid 
down  the  ehild  on  the  grass,  and  in  her  nbaenea 
he  was  killed  by  a  serpent.  Lycurgus  aticmptec. 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  but  Uyi>;>tpyie 
was  screened  from  his  resentment  by  Adrasios, 
the  leader  of  the  Argives.  Otid.  Heroiti  fl  — 
ApoUotk.  l.—Sial.  5.—  Tkeb.—FUu.  •l.—ApoLUi, 
1,  c.  9. 1. 8,  c.  ^-B9KiM.  ikhi  16,  U,^,  , 

I. 

Iacchcs,  a  surname  of  Bacchas.  aJj  •-x;"*-, 
from  the  noue  tjiA  shouts  which  the  ba<-ehannls 
raised  at  the  festivals  of  this  deity.    Virg.  Ed. 

6,  G.  1,  V.  lG6.—  Orid.  Akt.  4,  15.  Somf 

suppose  him  to  be  a  son  of  Ceres ;  because  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ib« 
word  bedtos  was  fluently  repeated,  nrrmiai. 
S,  c.  65.— Paw.  1,  c.  2. 

Ialmenuv^  »on  of  Mars  and  Astyoche,  who 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  brother  Aiica- 
laphus,  with  30  ships,  at  the  head  of  the  inhab- 
itants ofOrchomenosand  Aspledon,  in  Bosotia. 
Paut,  9,  C.  31.— Homer.  II.  2,  v.  19. 

Iambc,  a  servant  maid  of  Metanira,  vi^c  ol 
Oeleus,  king  of  Blensis,  who  tried  to  exhilarate 
Ceres  when  she  travelled  over  Attira  in  qne« 
of  her  daughter  Proserpine.  From  the  jokes 
and  stories  which  she  made  use  of,  free  and 
satirical  versea  hntre  been  called Inmcs.  Apel- 
hd.  1,  c,  5. 

IamTdjb.  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks^ 
deseendea  from  lamus,  a  son  of  A{ioUo,  who  ra- 
ceived  the  gift  of  prophecy  fttMi  hbfather,  which 

remained  among  his  posterity.  Paus.  6,  c.  2. 

JA.vxjs,  the  most  ancient  king  who  reigned  it 
Italy.  Hewasanati7edrThaadf,nnd  son  of 

Apollo,  according  to  some.  He  came  to  Italv. 
where  be  planted  a  colony  and  built  a  sma'l' 
town  on  the  river  Tiber,  vAnch  he  callo  l  .Tani- 
cnhgun.  Some  authors  make  him  son  of  Coelm 
and  Becate ;  and  others  make  him  a  natire  of* 
Athens.  During  his  reign,  Saturn,  driven  from 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,came  to  Italjj  where 


Janus  received  him  with  much  hospitamy, i 
made  him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  Janos 
is  represented  with  two  faces,  because  he  wa.t 
acquainted  with  the  pist  anl  the  future;  or, 
according  to  others,  because  be  was  taken  fur 
the  son,  who  opent  the  day  at  hia  rising,  and 
shuts  it  at  his  setting.  Some  statues  represented 
Janus  with  four  heads.  Kle  sometimes  appeared 
with  a  bMid,  and  someHflMS  without.  In  rcl»> 
cions  ceremonies,  his  name  was  always  invoked 
the  first,  becau.se  he  presided  over  alt  pates  and 
avenues,  and  it  isthrourjh  himonlv  that  prayers 
can  reach  the  immortal  gods.  From  that'ci^.. 
cunntance  he  often  appears  with  a  key  in  Ut. 
Tjtfi'hrij^ffjj^f TyJJaMi^^  ^"""'""^ 
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ihc  number  300  in  one  band,  and  in  the 
oilier  05, 10  show  that  he  presides  over  the  year, 
of  which  the  flrst  month  bea  rs  bis  name.  Some 
KUppuse  that  he  is  iht'  saint-  as  the  world,  orC(B- 
U»i  and  from  that  circumstance  tbey  call  bim 
^nos,  mk  eumdm,  beeanae  of  tb«  revioliitioB  of 
the  heavens.  He  was  cullod  hy  different  names, 
such  as  Contivitis  a  cansorenda,  because  be  pre- 
sided over  generation ;  QntniMts  or  Martialis, 
because  he  presided  over  war.  He  is  also  called 
PfUuIcius  4"  Clausins,  l)ecausc  the  gates  of  his 
temples  were  opened  during  the  time  of  war 
and  abut  in  tiiiM  of  peace.  Ue  was  cluelhr  wor- 
shipped  aoMBg  the  Roniaa^wbere  he  had  OMiajr 
temples,  some  erected  to  Juittl  Bifrons,  otiiers 
to  Janus  Cluadrifrons.  The  temples  of  Gluadri- 
CroM  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  with  a 
door  and  three  windows  on  ench  side.  The  fuir 
doors  were  the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides  the  three  months  in  each  season,  and  all 
together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  3rear.  Janus 
M  ;is  gonerally  reprcs'-ntcd  in  statues  as  a  youn^ 
man.  AHer  death,  Janus  was  ranked  among 
the  ?nds,  for  his  popularity,  andtiieeiviUxaHoa 
whirl)  he  had  introduced  among  the  wild  in- 
liabilanLs  ul  Italy.  Ili^  temple,  which  was  al- 
wayK  open  in  time  of  war,  was  shut  only  three 
times  during  nN>ve  700  years,  under  Numa, 
234  B.  C,  and  under  Augustus;  and  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually employed  in  war.   Ovid.  Fut.  1,  v. 

Sa:.—Virft.  JSn.  7,    607.— I'iww  dt  L. 
\.—Microb.  Sat.  1. 

JjiptTUs,  a  .son  ofCkclus  or  Titan,  by  Terra, 
who  married  Asia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Ciymene,  by  whom  he  had  Atlas,  Menoptins, 
Prometheus,  and  Rpimetheus.  The  Greeks 
looked  upon  him  n  s  the  father  of  all  mankiad, 
and  therefore  from  his  aniioaity  old  men  were 
frequentljr  called  Japeti.  His  sobs  receiTed  the 
patronymic  o( Impel innid/;s.  Ovid.  MH.  4,v.  631 . 
•-BtsUfd.  Thcfig,  136  and  b08.—ApoUad,  1,  c.  1. 

larnc,  a  son  of  Dndahis,  who  eo&4jaered  a 
part  of  Italv.  which  he  called  itffgm,  Ovid. 
Met.  14,  V.  458.    Vid.  Part  I, 

lARB.is,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
kinp'ofGrrtulia,  from  which  Dido  bought  land 
lo  build  Carthage.  He  courted  Dido,  but  the 
arriral  of  .(Eneas  prevented  his  success,  and  the 
•  Quaen,  rather  than  manr  larbas,  destroyed 
hanieU:  VU.  Dtio.  nrg.Mi^.A,y.'i&,&<t.— 
Justin,  la,  c.  6.— Ovid,  ^ut.  3,  v.  552. 

lisioN,  and  Iasios,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
^  tra,oneof  the  Atlantides,  who  reigned  t>ver  part 
of  Arcadia,  where  he  dilij^cntly  applied  himself 
10 agriculture.  He  married  the  goadess  Cyliele, 
or  Ceres,  and  all  the  gods  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  his  nuptials.  He  had  by  Ceres 
two  sons,  Philomeltuand  Plolus,  to  whom  some 
'nve  ;idj<'(i  a  third;  ^'""vhiv^,  who  introduced 
■be  worship  and  mysteries  of  his  mother  in 
Phrygia.  He  had  also  a  dauffhter,  whom  he 
exposed  as  soon  as  horn,  saving  that  he  would 
raise  only  male  children.  The  child,  who  was 
suckled  by  a  ahe4nar  and  preserved,  rendered 
herself  famous  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
\talrinta.  lasion  was  killed  with  athunderbolt 
if  Jnpiier,  and  ranked  among  the  gods  afler 
death  by  tbe  inhahitaals  of  Arcadia.  Bts.  The. 
«3II^Viry.  JBsk    T.  tm^Bng.  Poet.  S,  c  4. 
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danghter  of  Phylacus,by  iEson  the  .%on  c;  Cre» 
theos,  and  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Tyro,  before  her  connexion  with  Cretheus  the 
.son  of  iEulus,  had  two  .Min,  Pt-lias  and  Neleus, 
by  Neptone.  iEsou  was  king  of  iolchos,  and 
at  his  death  the  throne  was  usurped  hf  F&ima, 
and  ..f^son,  the  lawful  'nccessor,  was  driven  to 
retirement  and  obscurity.  Tbe  education  ol 
young  Ja.son  was  intrusted  lo  the  care  of  thi* 
centaur  Chiron,  and  he  was  removed  from  the 
presence  of  the  usurper,  who  had  been  informed 
Dv  an  oracle  that  one  of  the  descendants  of 
.^olos  would  dethrone  him.  After  he  had  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  fai  erery  brandi  of  sei* 
enre,  Jas<in  IcA  the  centaur,  and  by  his  advice 
went  lo  consult  the  oracle.  He  was  ordered  lo 
go  to  Iolchos,  his  native  country,  covered  wKb 
the  spoils  (if  a  leopard,  and  dressed  in  the  ^r- 
menLs  of  a  Magnesian.  In  his  journey  he  was 
stopped  by  the  inundation  of  tbe  river  Erenus 
or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  fay  Jnno^ 
who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  womaiL 
In  crovving  the  streams  he  lost  one  of  his  son- 
dals.and  at  his  arrival  at  Iolchos,  the  singularity 
of  his  dress  rad  the  Ihimcss  of  hb  complexion 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  drew  a 
crowd  around  him  in  the  market  place,  Pelias 
cante  lo  see  him  with  the  rest,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  should  appear  at  Iolchos  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  bim.  His 
terrors  were  soon  augmented.  Jason,  aecom- 

nanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  palace  of 
Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  unjustly  usurped.  The  boldness  aojl 
popularity  of  Jason  intimidated  Pelias;  he  was 
unwilling  to  abdicate  the  crown, and  yet  he  fear- 
ed the  Tcaealnient  of  his  adversary.  As  Jason 
was  young  and  ambitions  of  glorr,^  Pelias,  at 
once  to  remove  bis  immediate  efaiins  to  the 
crown,  reminded  him  that  TEelei,  king  of  Col- 
chis, had  severely  treated  and  inhumanly  mur- 
dered Mr  eouMMM  vdaHoe  Phryzns.  He  ob- 
served that  such  a  treatment  called  aloud  for 
punishment,  and  that  the  undertaking  would  be 
accompanied  with  much  glory  and  fame.  He 
f  irther  added,  that  Ws  Old  agnhad  prevented 
him  from  avenging (hc  death  of  Phryxus,  and 
that  if  Jason  wou/d  undertake  the  expedition, 
he  would  resigo  to  him  the  crown  of  Iolchos, 
when  he  relvmed  vicrorious  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readDy  accepted  the  proposal  which 
seemed  to  promise  such  military  fame.  Vid. 
Argonaukt.  After  this  celebrated  cmiqnest  ho 
immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  with  Medea, 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  preservation. 
Jason's  partiality  fnr  Glance  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Corinthi'aAerwards  disturbed  their  mal- 
n'monisl  happiness,  and  Medea  was  dfvatced 
that  Jason  might  more  freely  induls^e  his  amo- 
rous propensities.  This  infrdelity  was  severely 
revenged  by  Medea.  (  V%i,€iUmce,)  who  destroy- 
ed her  children  in  the  presence  or  their  father, 
Vid.  Medea.  After  his  separation  from  Me^ 
dea,  Jason  UvudaD  TTOsettled  and  melancholy 
life.  As  he  was  one  day  reposing  himself  bf 
the  side  of  the  ship  which  bad  carried  htai  lo 
Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
cmshedto  dtaalh.  This  tragical  event  had  been 
predfeCed  to  him  hiibre  by  Medea, aecording  tp. 
tha  tCblion  of  mmw  authors.  Some  a^f  itat  l» 
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allet  I  '8  A.  i4Curned  to  Colchis,  where  be  Mixed 

the  kingdom  and  reigned  in  great  security.  Bu- 
rip.  in  Akd.—Ovui.  ^kl.  7,  fab.  2, 3,  &c.—Diod. 
4.— Paui.  2  &nd  3.~-Apollod.  1,  c.  9.—  Cic.  de 
^TTpPid.  TrisL  3,  el.  9.— Strut,  7.— 
3jMlt  JPwKg.— flygtn>  S,  Ac^Pindar.  3, 
^Justin.  42,  r.  2,  &c.—&fMrc.  in  Afed  — Trf/r. 
ad  Lfcoph.  175,  Ac—AtAen.  13.    T'l^.  Pari  II. 

IcARioa,  I.  an  AUMBiail,  fhlher  of  Kri^one. 
He  gave  wine  to  iwine  peasants,  who  drank  it 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  ignorant  of  its  intox- 
icating nature.  They  were  soon  deprived  of 
tb^  reason,  and  the  fury  and  resentment  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  were  immediately 
toined  upon  Icariiis,  wlio  perished  by  their 

E After  death  he  was  hunoored  with 
festivals,  ind  his  daughter  tras  led  to 
er  the  place  of  his  burial  hy  means  of  his 
faithful  dog  Mccra.  Erigone  hung  herself  in 
despair,  and  was  change>d  into  a  constellation 
called  Virgo.  Icarius  was  changed  into  the 
star  Bootes,  and  the  dog  Mcera  into  the  star 

Canis.  Hy^in.  fab.  \20.—ApoUod.  3,  c.  14.  

U.  A  son  of  CBbalos  of  Lacedismoo.  He  gave 
hfai  daughter  Penelope  in  marriue  to  Ulysses 
king  of  Ithaca,  but  he  was  so  tenderly  attached 
to  her.  that  he  wished  her  husband  to  settle  at 
iMeamaaa.  TTlysses  refa.%d,  and  when  he 
saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he  told 
Penelope,  as  ibey  were  going  to  embark,  thai 
.she  might  choose  ffs^jr  either  to  follow  him  to 
^l^ca,  or  to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope 
blushed  in  the  deepest  silence,  and  covered  her 
hca  1  witli  her  veil.  Icarius  upon  ihis  permit- 
ted his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and  imoiedjate- 
If  weelad  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  madesty, 
on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil,    flmrur.  Qd*  16,  V.  435. 

Icarus,  a  son  of  D-cedaUi^,  wha^  wilk  his  fa- 
ther, fled  wkh  wings  from  Crete  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  Minos.  His  flight  beinp  too  high, 
proved  fatal  to  him ;  the  sun  melted  the  wax 
«hii}|)  oemcDled  his  wiii«.  and  he  fell  into  that 
na^  of  the  JBgean  Sea  which  was  called  after 
n^|M»e.  Vid.  D(rdalus.  Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  178. 

ioftMS,  one  of  the  sods  of  Somnus,  who 
chmgei  Uionslf  into  all  sorts  of  saiowls, 
whflBOilhenaina(«Ms)ucMn<wV  Omd,dm. 

UM,  a  nymph  of  Crete,  who  went  mlo  Phry- 

S'a,  where  she  icavc  her  name  to  a  moimtain  of 
St  covntry.  KtV/r.  jBn.  8,  v,  177.  Vid.  Part  I. 

lDj!A,ihe  sumanie  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
wqfshipped  on  mount  Ida.  LucrtL  3,  v.  61L 

bsa,  a  son  of  Aphnreosnad  Anna,  ftiiopw 
for  his  valour  ana  military  glory.  He  was 
scftong  the  Argiuiauts,  and  married  Marpossa, 
IhttilWfhtwof  Eveaus,  king  of  .gtolia.  Mar- 
pessn  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas 
pursued  his  wife's  ravisher  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  Vid. 
Mypifta,  According  to  ApoUodoias,  Idas 
wik  blabraiher  Lyoceos  sminied  wiih  Pd- 

IHK  nad  Gsstor  lo  rarry  away  some  flocks;  bnl 
idM  diey  had  obtained  a  suflkieot  qoantity 
o<^fWnder.  they  refused  to  divide  it  into  equal 
dpres.  This  provoked  the  sons  of  Leda  ;  Lyn- 
eem  was  killed  bv  Castor,  and  Idas,  to  revenge 
hisbrotheiladnta,  immediatelv  killed  Castor, 
■ad  in  bis  mm  perished  by  the  band  of  Pollux. 
Aooordinfc  lo  Ovid  and  Pausanias,  (he  quarrel 
^mmm  ^  flliiH>f  Led»^  lhMn  MJUtm 


Lyacew,  as  thejr  say,  were  going  to  celebma 
their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  rhe  two 
daughters ot  Leucippus ;  bulCasiorand  Pollux, 
who  had  been  invued  to  paitaite  the  raamam 
Ihsiivitjr,  oftrcd  Tioleaee  to  the  brides  nad  CBP- 
ried  them  away.  Idas  and  Lyncens  fell  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  Homer.  Jt.  9  — 
Hygin.  fab.  14,  100,  &c.—  Otid.  Fast.  5,  TOOt 
— Apollod.  1  and  3. —  Paus.  4,  c.  2  and  1.  5,  c.  18w 
Idea,  or  Idjea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Dardanus, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  PhineQS,  kinc 
of  Bithynia,  and  abused  the  coofideace  reyosea 

in  her  by  her  hosbsnd.    Vid.  PMntm*.  U. 

The  mother  of  Teocer  by  Scamander.  ApeL 

loMON,  son  of  ApoUo  and  Asteria,  or,  as  sobm 
say,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  prophet  oi  ue  Ai^a* 
naiiis.  He  was  lolled  in  hunting  a  wild  boar 
in  Buhynia,  where  his  body  received  a  magni- 
ficoM  funeral.  He  had  predicted  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death.  Apollod,  1,  c.  9u—€hfA. 
Idumeni^s.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Ilaira,  a  daughter  of  Leucippos,  carried 
away  with  her  sister  Phflsbe,  by  the  sosk  of 
Leda,  as  she  was  going  to  bemsiriod,  itt. 

Ii.n,  or  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Noirutor,  k;n? 
of  Alba,  coD.secrated  bv  her  uncle  Amulius  lo 
the  service  of  Vesta,  which  reqaired  pi  rmlasl 
cha.s!ity,  that  she  might  not  become  a  mother  to 
d  Lspossess  him  of  his  crown.  He  was,  however, 
disappointed ;  violence  was  offered  to  Uii,  and 
she  Drought  forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
drove  the  usurper  fVora  his  throne,  and  restorvd 
the  crown  to  their  prandfather  Noinitor,  its 
lawful  possesBoc  Ilia  was  buried  alive  kf 
AoNdins  for  violatiBfr  the  laws  of  Tomit  and 
because  her  tomb  was  nesr  the  Tiber,  some 
suppose  that  she  married  the  sod  of  that  river. 
Horat.  I,  od.  9f^Vtrg,  Mm,  1,  ▼.  m^-<MA 
Pa$i.  2,  598. 

luADEB,  I.  a  surname  given  to  Romatus,  OS 

son  of  Ilia.  Otid.  II.  A  name  given  to  ite 

Trojan  woOMO.    Fstf.  JBn,  1,  v.  484. 

Iu5mi,  the  sMt  daughter  of  Priam,  wbo 
married  Polj— gfltsr,  ki^f  of  Tluaoa.  ffsfe 
JBn,  1,  V.  667.  .  i  .TxT 

IfJiBtfa,  a  goddess,  called  abo  JiMofi»wian, 
Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana. 
She  presided  over  the  travails  of  women ;  and 
in  berleiH|ils1  Rome,  it  was  tonal  to  carry  a 
small  pieee  of  mone^man  oiering.  This  coiu 
tom  was  first  cstaMiAed  by  Servins  Tullios, 
wlio,  by  enforcing  it,  was  enabled  to  know  the 
exactn  offibcr<Mruie  Roman  people.  AsMd.7i. 
4M.-«»aw.  Jl.  11,  od.  »;l-ApslW.  ti>dt 
— Hornf.  cnrm.  sacul. — Ovid.  Md.  9,  v.  283. 

ItxTRas,  a  son  of  Cadmns  and  Hcnaxaa 
from  whom  llhrrienm  received  itsaama.  Mpm, 
Ii.uB,  I.  the  murth  king  of  Troy,  was  son  rf 
Tros  by  Callirhoe.  He  m^^ned  Eurydice  the 
daughter  of  Adrastas,  by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
who  married  Cap^s,  atid  Laomedcm  the  Ihihcr 
of  Priam.  He  built,  or  rather  embellished,  thi 
city  of  Tliuro,  called  also  Trov  from  his  father 
Tros.  Jupiter  gave  bun  the  Polladiaa,  a  ccie> 
brated  statue  of  IttM^m.  nsd  praBlMd  ital 
as  long  ft<  it  remained  in  Troy,  so  long  wouM 
the  town  remain  impregnable.'  When  the  tern* 
pie  of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilns  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save  the  Pallndiam,  for 
which  action  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by  the 

'  1  wrmm^ 
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Ifymtr.ll.—  Strub.  13  — Apal  3,  c.  l^.—Ovid. 

Fasi.  i,  V.  33, 1  6,  v.  4  II.  A  name  of  As- 

taniasi,  while  he  was  ai  Troy.  Virg,je».l,ySn2. 

Iirieahits.  I.  a  patronymic  Or  fifmphos,  as 
^irnidfiua  or  Inacbus.    Ovid.  Met.  1,  v.  704. 
II.  And  of  Perseuii,  descended  from  Ina- 

Inachcs,  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tcihys,  fa- 
ther of  lo,  andalsoof  Phoroneus  and  iEgUleu-s. 
He  founded  the  ktegdom  of  Argos,  and  was 
«cceeded  by  Phoroneus,  B.  C.  1807,  and  gave 
bis  name  to  a  river  of  Argos,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  tutelar  dciiy.    He  reigned  GO  years. 

«.  19.    nJL  Part  I. 

Is  nioKTKs,  a  name  given  to  those  deities  who 
were  uorshipneilonly  in  some  particolar  places, 
«ir  who  were  become  gods  from  men,  as  Her- 
cules, Bacchus,  &c.  Some  derive  the  word 
from  intir  and  f:eniti,  born  at  the  same  place 
where  thev  received  their  worship.  Vtrr,  O. 
I,  Vv  m,— Ovid.  Met,  14,  V.  60a 

fito,  a  daoj^ter  of  Cmoiiib  and  Hatmoiite. 

Athnmas. 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirenes,  Was  ^nfeaiess  to 

Jnno  at  Arcros.  Jnpiter  became  enamonred  of 
her;  but  Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  diseover- 
«d  IhO object  of  his  affection,  and  surprised  him 
n  the  company  of  lo,  tbougli  be  had  shrouded 
himself  in  all  the  oneoritf  of  eloii^  and  thick 
mi^i^.  Jupiter  cl i ringed hfa mistress  intoa  beau- 
tiful heifer:  and  the  goMess,  who  well  tmew 
the  fraud,  ootained  from  ber  basband  the  ani- 
mil  who<^  hr;ni?v  she  had  condescended  to 
'Niniinend.  Juno  commaoded  Ihe  hundred-eyed 
A  reus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jnpiter,  anxious 
for  the  siinaiion  of  lo,  sent  Mercury  lo  destroy 
Areas,  and  to  restore  her  to  liberty.  Vid.  Ar- 
i'l/.*.  In,  freed  from  the  vitrilnncc  of  Arpus, 
waf  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent  one  of 
^ftiriei,  or  ruber  a  tanHeioas  Insect,  to  tor- 
m'^n!  her.  She  wandered  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea,  till  at  last 
ihe  stopped  on  the  baoirs  of  llie  Kile,  stilt  ex- 
poaed  to  the  unceasing  torments  of  Juno's  in- 
««.  Here  she  entreated  Jnpiter  to  restore  her 
to  her  ancient  form:  and  when  the  god  had 
changed  her  IVom  a  neiftr  into  a  woman,  she 
Iminght  forth  Rpaphus.  A(terww*t  Whe  mar^. 
r\oi]  Telnironu^,  kin?  of  E^-ypt,  or  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  others;  and  she  treated  her  subjects 
With  sweh  mihlness  and  bomanity,  that,  after 
death,  she  received  divine  honours,  and  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  IsK  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotas,  lo  was  carried  away  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  who  wished  toihake  repri.sals 
for  Enropa,  who  had  been  stolen  fh>m  them  by 
the  Greeks.  Somesuppose  that  lo  never  rnmr 
fO  Egrpf-  She  is  sometimes  called  Phoronis, 
"Ttbin  TUT  bwjfhcT  PlioroMfli>  t}oid,  JIfel.  1,  t. 

f^.—  Pniif.    1,  r  1.  S,  C.  W.-'JMb5cA«M.— 

^Mitt^a,  c.  i.—  Virg.  jBn.  7,  V  7ft9  — fl^^B. 

TosATns.  and  Jn!i*TEs,a  king  of  Lycia,  fhther 
of  Stcnnha»a,  the  wife  of  ProBtn^  king  of  Argos. 
He  was  suceeeded  on  the  throne  by  Bellerophon, 
IP  whom  she  bad  given  one  of  her  danaiiters, 
fesilted  VliflMioe.  in  nmrriafe.  Vtd.  BmH>' 
fkffn.  Apolhd.  %  c.  3.— nVein.  fab.  57. 
Jo^ASTA,  a^da^ghterof  Menceceos,  who  mar- 
I  Id^f  of  TbtrtMi^  by  ivMn  sha  tad 


(Edipu-s.  She  aderwards married  hersoo  (£di« 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  aras,  and  bad  \i§ 
him  .£teoctes,  Polynioes,  Ac.  VUL  Laivt, 
(Bdijm*.  WbcD  she  discovered  that  she  had 
married  her  own  son,  and  had  t  ern  guilty  of 
incest,  she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  Soe  b 
called  Bpimsia  by  some  nylheiSgfs*.'' 'fllii. 
7^.  8,  V.  43.— fltmee.  and  Sophccl.  in  (Edip.^ 
Apol.  3,  c.  5.— fiyjr-<bb.66,  ^c— Homer. Od.  \\, 

loi.As,  or  ItJiAf,  a  son  of  Iphiclns,  king  of 
Thcssaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conqaamn 
the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  proven, 
the  growth  of  otbers^^  He  was  restprea  to  Im 
yoQth  and  Tigonr  by  IM)e,  at  llie  r^oest^ttk 
friend  Hercules.  Some  time  aAerwards,  lolas 
assisted  the  Heraclida>  against  Eorystheus,  and 
killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  bano.  Accord> 
ingto  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  Boeo 
tia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and 
bind  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
fiddity,  coosideriDg  the  place  as  sacred  lo  loTe 
and  inendslhip.  Accorrnnur  to  IHodoraa  and 
Pausanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  by  the  fif^ 
daii2;hters  of  Thespius!  Ovid.  Mel.  9^^,936. 
—ApoUod.  2,  c.  A.—PoHf.  10,  c.  17. 

I<ii.r.  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  QScha- 
lia.  Her  father  promised'  her  in  marriage  to 
Hercules,  but  he  re(b.sed  to  perform  Msen^ge- 
ments,  and  lole  was  carried  away  by  force. 
Vid,  Eurytus.  It  was  to  extingiiLsh  the  love 
of  Herenfes  for  lole,  that  Dejanira  sent  him 
the  poisoned  tunic  which  caused  his  death.  Vid. 
Herculrs  and  Dfjmiim.  After  the  death  of 
Hercules,  lole  married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  De- 
janira.  ApoUod.  2,  c.  l.—Ovid,  Met.  9,  v.  270. 

Ton,  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Crenaa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the  dr»u«rh- 
ter  of  Selinns,  king  of  .£giale.  He  succeeded 
00  tbe  throne  of  his  father>hi.|BW,  and  bnOt  a 
city,  which  he  called  Helice,  on  account  of  his 
wife.  His  subjects  from  him  received  the  name 
of  lonians,  and  the  conntry  that  of  Ionia.  Vid. 
lanes  and  Ionia.   Apottod.  1,  c.  7. — Pena.  7,  c. 

I.  —Strab.  I.—Jferodot.  7,  c.  94,  1.  8,  c.  44. 
Vid.  Pan  11. 

Ifbiclds,  or  Iphiclm,  I.  a  son  <^  An^bitgj' 
on  and  Alcmena,  bom  at  the  sane  MNh  wMk 
Hercules.  As  these  two  children  were  together 
in  the  cradle,  Jnno,  jealous  of  Hercules,  sent 
two  largia  serpents  to  destroy  him.  At  thedgbt 
of  the  serpents,  Tphicles  alarmed  the  house; 
but  Hercules,  though  not  a  vear  old,  boldly 
seized  them,  one  in  each  hand,  and  squeezed 
them  to deara.  AfoL  %c. 4.— 71l4aer><.^— H. 
A  king  of  Phyhice,  la  PWhfotb,  son  eV  nyflik 
^tTs  and  Clymene.  Vid.  MkUmpus.  He  was 
father  to  Pordace  and  Protesilaos.  Bomer.  Od. 

II,  11  n.^Af&ttvd.  1,  c.  9.—PaH$.  4,  c.  86. 
IpHioEviA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 

Clytemnesira.  When  the  Greeks,  going  to  the 
Ti-ojan  war,  were  detained  by  contrary  windk 
at  Anlis,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
soothsayers,  that,  to  appea.^  the  gods,  they 
mnst sacrifice  Iphieeniri,  Agamemnon's  daugh- 
ter JpDiana.  As  I^Wge^  was  teoderlylov*d 

tence  of  giring  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles. 
Cl;temnertra  gladly  pprmiitedhn  departoj^ 
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Mjod  ,  preparai'ons  for  ihe  sacrifice  ;  she  im- 
plored the  lorgi'  cneas  and  pruiecijon  of  her  la- 
ther, but  l&kn  and  entreaties*  weie  unavailing. 
Calcbas  look  the  koife  in  his  hand,  and,  as  iie 
was  guing  to  strike  ibe  fatal  blow,  Ipbigenia 
^udileiilv  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon 
sue  and  b^iul.^  was  i'ound  m  her  place  for  the 
Mcrifiee.  This  mpematnral  change  animated 
the  Greeks,  the  wind  suddenl)- became  favour- 
able,and  the  combined  fleet  iiet  sa.il  from  Aulis. 
Iphigenia's  innocence  bad  raised  the  comj>as- 
aum  uf  the  goddess  on  whose  aliar  she  was  gmng 
tobe  sscrinced,  and  she  carried  her  to  Tsorica, 
where  she  intrusted  her  with  the  care  of  her 
temple.   In  this  sacred  office  Ipbigenia  was 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  Diana,  to  sacrifice 
all  the  strangers  which  came  inio  that  country. 
Man  V  bad  already  been  offered  as  victims  on  the 
bloody  altar,  when  Orestes  and  Pylades  came 
to  Tsarica.  Their  mtunal  sod  unparallcied 
friendship,  ( Vid.  PyladawnA  OraCn,)ditek»ed 
to  Iphigtnia  that  one  of  the  .strangers  whom  she 
was  going  to  sacrifice  was  her  brother ;  and, 
upon  this,  she  conspind  with  the  two  friends  to 
fly  from  the  barbarous  country,  and  carry  away 
the  statue  of  the  goddes-s.    They  .sucee.v-fully 
effected  their  enterprise,  and  murdered  Thoas, 
who  enforced  the  htunan  sacrifiosfl.  According 
to  sone  aoAors,  the  Ipbigeais  who  was  sacn* 
ficed  at  Aulis  was  not  a  daoghter  of  Agamem- 
non, but  a  daughter  of  Helen  by  Theseus.  Ho- 
mer doe«Mtif>eak  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia, 
tboogh  very  minute  in  the  description  of  the 
Grecian  forces,  adventurer,  Ac.   The  statue  of 
Diana,  which  Ipbigenia  brought  away,  was  af- 
terwards placed  in  the  grore  m  Aricia,  in  Italy. 
Pmu.  8,  e.  »,  I  3,  c  16.— OoM.  JMU.  IS, 
V.  31.— Fir?-.  v.  lie.— .f:$chyl.—Eurip 

IPttiNop.,  one  of  the  principal  women  ol  Lem- 
MS,  who  conspired  to  destroy  all  the  males  of 
the  islaiid  after  their  return  fton  a  Thracian 
Mnedition.  FUee.  %  r.  163. 

-ipuia,  I.  son  of  Alector,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polyni- 
ceti,  who  wished  to  eni^age  Amphiarans  in  Ihe 
Thehan  war,  to  brih<»  his  wife  Eriphyle,  by  giv- 
ing her  the  golden  collar  of  Harmon la.  This 
succeeded,  and  Eriphyle  bet myed  her  husband. 

Af9U0d,  i.—FUcc  I  3,  and  7.  IL  A  beaa- 

WW  ymdi  of  Salamis,  of  isnoble  birth.  Vid. 

JjammrtU.  III.  A  daughter  of  Ligdus  and 

TeJethnsa,  of  Crete.  When  Telethusa  was 
pretniant,  Ligdas  ordered  her  to  destroy  her 
child  if  it  proved  a  daughter,  hecause  his 
poverty  could  not  atford  to  maintain  a  useless 
charge.  The  severe  orders  of  her  husband 
alarmed  Teleiboia,  and  she  would  hare  obqr- 
ed,  had  not  bh  eommanded  her  in  a  dream  to 
spare  Ihe  life  of  her  child.  Telethusa  brought 
fitmh  a  daughter,  which  was  given  to  a  nurse, 
andoBHsed  for  a  bof  onder  the  name  oflphis. 
Ltgnus  continued  ignorant  of  the  deceit,  and 
when  Ipbia  was  come  to  the  years  of  puberty, 
her  father  resolved  to  give  her  in  marriage  to 
faiktit*,  iba  beamUfta  dandnei  of  Telestes.  A 
Mr  to  edelmrtedieniiptiui  was  appointed,  but 
Telethu«iand  her  daughter  were  eaually  anxi- 
ous to  pot  off  the  marriage  ;  and,  when  al)  was 
Vaavailing,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  Ilfoi 
(f,  whose  advice  the  life  of  Iphis  had  been  pre- 
wm(L  Thejgoddess  was  moved,  she  changed 
WiWk'tillmt  OMivaiir^ihe  mip- 


lials  were  consummated  with  the{_ 
joicings.  Otnd.  Aki.  9,  v.  666,  &c  m 
Ipunvs,  a  son  of  Enrytus,  king  of  (Ecbala. 
When  Aulolycus  stole  away  the  oxen  of  Eury- 
tus,  IphitUB  was  sent  in  quest  rf  them,  and,  m 
his  search,  he  met  with  Ilercule.s,  whose  good 
favours  he  had  gained  by  advitiaif  JSoiyius  lo 

five  lole  to  him  in  marriage.  Hmtdesassifllea 
phittis  in  seeking  the  lost  animals;  but  when 
he  recollected  the  ingratitude  of  Eumus,  he 
killed  Ipiutus  by  throwing  him  down  from  the 
walls  ol  TirvnthuA.  flour.  Od.SL~4mll0d. 
2,c.6.  FiifPartlL 

Irene,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cratinus  the  painter. 

PUn,  35,  c  11.  II.  One  of  the  seasons  aoMnf 

the  GreuB,  called  by  the  modems  Hots.  Her 
two  sisters  were  Dia  and  Eunomia,  all  daugh* 
ters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    ApoUod,  1,  c  A 

lais^  a  dauglitcr  of  Thaumas  and  Electim, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  more  particularly  of  Juno.  Her  ofiSee  was 
to  cut  the  thread  which  seemed  to  detain  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  ezptriag. 
She  is  the  same  as  the  vainbow,  and  from  that 
circumstance  she  is  represented  with  winps. 
with  all  the  beautiful  and  variegated  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  appears  sitting  behind  Juno, 
ready  lo  eiecute  her  commands.  She  is  like- 
wise drscribed  as  supplying  the  clouds  with 
water  to  deluge  the  world.  Hesu>d.  Tluog.  v. 
W&.—  Ovid.  Mel.  1,  V.  271,  and  seq.  1.  4,  v.  48L 
1. 10,  V.  686.—  Virg.  .En.  4,  v.  eW.  Vid.  Part  t 
Isis,  a  celebrated  deitv  of  the  Egyptians, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  ioDio> 
dorus  of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the 
same  as  lo.  Accordiiv  tosome  traditions  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  Isis  married  her  brother 
Osiris,  and  was  present  by  himevenbeforeshe 
had  led  her  mother's  womb.  These  two  aa> 
cient  deities,  as  soase  authors  observe,  compn^ 
bended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
thens. Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the 
Minerva  of  Athens,  the  Cybele  of  the  Phry- 
gians, the  Ceres  of  Eleosis,  the  Prasernine  ol 
Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans,  Ac.  Osiris  and  Isis  reigned  conjoint- 
ly in  Egypt,  but  the  rebellion  of  Typbon,  the 
brother  of  Osiris,  proved  fatal  lo  thii  aoveietgn. 
Vid.  Osiris  and  Vifpkon.  The  ox  and  cow 
were  the  symb<ils  of  Osiris  and  kis,  because 
tliesc  deities,  while  on  eanh,had  diligently  ap- 
plied themselves  in  coltivating  the  earth.  Vid, 
Apis.  As  Isis  was  somosed  to  be  the  moon 
and  Osiris  the  sun,  .she  was  represented  as 
holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with  a  vessel  faU 
of  ears  of  com.  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  fVom  the  abundant  tears  which  Isis 
shed  for  the  lo-ss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had 
murdered.  This  word  inii^  according  lofloa% 
signifies  aneieni,  and,  en  fbat  aeeoovt,  the 
«;cription  of  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
oOen  in  these  words:  lam  aUUuUkasbttn^uial 
iKall  be,  and  %ont  anumg  marlah  has  kitierU 
taktn  of  mf  veil.  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt ;  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity,  th 
closelv  shaved,  and  they  always 
Ibolea,  and  clothed  themselves 
ments.   They  never  eal  ODions, 
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i!ie  night  they  were  employed  in  continual  de- 
votion near  the  stalue  of  the ^uddon.  Cleo> 
patn,  the  beaattful  queen  of  E^pt,  was  wont 
to  dress  herself  like  this  goddess,  and  affected  to 
be  called  a  second  Isls.  Cic.  de  Div.  l.—Plnt. 
tU  Jsid.  <f>  Qsirid.^Dwd,  l.—Dionvs.  BaL  1.— 

Is.MKNr,  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta, 
who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive  by  Creon,for  giving 
burial  to  her  brother  Polynices  against  the  ty- 
rant's positive  orders,  declared  herself  as  guilty 

her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being  equally 
punished  with  her.  This  instance  of  censrosity 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Antigone,  who  vished 
not  to  sre  her  sister  involved  in  her  calamities. 
Sophocl.  in  Antig. — Apoilod.  3,  c.  5. 

IsMEMus,  a  snmame  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes, 
where  he  had  a  temple  oft  tiie  bonieni  (rf  the 
Ismenus. 

IsME.vus,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of 
the  Nereides,  who  gare  his  name  to  the  Ladon, 
•  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Thebes,  falling  into  the 
Asopus,  and  thence  into  the  Snrtoas.  Paus. 
9,  c.  10. 

Utm,  a  daughter  of  Mseareos,  the  eon  of 

Lyeaon.  She  was  belovetl  by  Apollo,  who  to 
oiotain  her  confidence  changed  himself  into  the 
form  of  a  shefriierd  to  whom  she  was  ailaebed. 
This  metamorphosis  of  Apollo  was  represented 
oo  the  web  of  Arachne.    Ovid.  Mel.  6,  v.  I'M. 

ItIlus,  I.  a  son  of  Telegonus.  Uygin.  fab. 
1S7.^— IL  An  Arcadian  prince,  who  came  to 
Half,  where  he  eatablMbed  a  kingdom  ealled 
after  hino.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  dirine 
honours  aAer  death,  as  ^neas  calls  upon  him 
■mong  the  deities  to  whom  he  paid  his  adoration 
when  he  entered  Italy.    Virg.  Mn.  7,  7. 178. 

ItOnos,  a  kingofThes.saly,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  first  invented  the  maimer  of  poUshing 
metals.  I«c«».  &  r.  40tt. 

Irrs.   Tii.  Pmlmdm. 

IOlus.    rid.  Pan  II. 

JrNo,  a  celebrated  deity  among  the  ancientv, 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  She  was  sister 
to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Neptune,  Vesta,  Ceres,  &c. 
She  was  born  at  Arpos,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  Samos,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Beasonsy  or,  as  Homer  and  Ovid  mention,  to 
Oeennns  and  Tethys.  At  the  nuptials  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Jnno,  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  all  the 
brute  creation,  attended.  By  her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  Juno  became  the  qneen  of  all  tM  gods, 
and  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth.  Her  conju- 
gal happiness,  however,  was  frequently  disturb- 
ed by  the  numerous  amours  of  her  husband,  and 
she  showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.  Her  severity  to  the  mis- 
irr^^e^  an  1  illegitimate  children  of  her  husband 
was  unparalleled.  Jono  had  some  children  by 
Jopiier.  Aeeofdinf  to  Resiod,  she  was  motlier 
of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Tlithya,  or  Luoina ;  and, 
oesides  these,  she  brought  forth  Vulcan,  with- 
mit  having  any  commerce  with  the  other  sex. 
According  to  others,  it  was  not  Vulcan,  but 
Mars,  or  Hebe,  whom  she  brought  forth  in  this 
manner.  The  daily  and  repeated  debaucheries 
of  Jupiter  at  last  provoked  Juno  to  such  a  de- 
gree, thee  die  retired  to  Euboea,  and  resolved  Ibr 
ever  to  forsake  his  bed.  Jupiter  proiluced  a  re- 
conciliation, after  he  had  applied  to  Citharon  for. 
fl8fiM|  wd  lAit  he  hnd  oMnined  fei|fvwiiH 


by  fraud  and  artifice.  Vid.  DtedaU.  Thi<» 
reounetlintion,  however  cordial  itnu^appear. 
was  soon  dissolved  by  new  oHenees ;  and,  lu 
stop  the  complamts  of  the  jealoos  Jnno,  Jupiter 
had  often  recourbe  to  violence  and  blows.  H 
even  punished  the  cruelties  which  she  had  el 
ercised  upon  his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending 
her  from  the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and 
lying  a  heavy  anvil  to  her  leet.  This  puouih- 
ment  rather  Irritated  than  padfled  Jnna  She 
resolved  lo  revenue  it,  and  she  engaged  some  ov 
the  gods  lo  conspire  against  Jupiter,  and  lo  im- 
prison linn,  but  Theiis  delivered  him  from  this 
conspiracy  by  bringing  to  his  assistance  the 
famons  Briarena.  Apollo  and  Nepiime  were 
banished  from  heaven  for  joining  in  the  con- 
spiracy, though  some  attribute  their  exile  ttf 
different  causes.  The  worship  of  Juno  was  ttm- 
versal,  and  even  more  than  that  o(  Jupiter,  ac* 
cording  to  some  authors.  Her  sacrifices  were 
offered  wi:h  the  greatest  solemnity.  She  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Argos^Saroos, Car> 
thage,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  The  ancients 
f^cncraliy  utfered  un  her  allium  a  ewe  lamb  and 
a  sow  the  first  dav  oi  every  month.  No  cown 
were  ever  iromowied  lo  her,  beeanae  ahe  tta> 
sumeil  the  nature  of  that  animal  when  the  gods 
fied  into  Egypt  in  their  war  with  the  giants. 
Among  the  birds, the  hawk,  the  goose,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  peacock,oAen  called  Jtnwnia  avis, 
(  Vid.  Argus,)  were  sacred  to  her.  The  dittany, 
the  poppy,  and  the  lily,  were  her  favourite 
flowers.  As  Juno's  power  was  extended  over 
all  the  gods,  she  often  made  iMe<^  the  goddem 
Minervi  as  her  messenger,  and  even  had  the 
privilege  of  hurling  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  when 
she  pleiaed.  Her  temples  were  mimerou.s,  the 
most  famous  of  which  were  at  Argos.Olympia, 
(Sec.  Ai  Rome  no  woman  of  debauched  charae- 
ter  was  permitted  to  enter  her  temple,  or  even 
to  touch  iL  The  aumamesof  Junoace  various'; 
they  are  derived  either  fWm  the  AMcHoos  or 
things  over  which  she  presided,  or  from  the 
places  where  her  worship  was  estaMisbed.  She 
was  the  queen  of  the  heavens;  ehe  prolcoled 
cleanliness,  and  presided  over  marriage  and 
child-binh,  and  particularly  patronised  themoM 
faithful  and  virtuoiif  of  the  sex,  and  severely 

Sanished  incontinence  and  lewdness  in  matrons, 
he  was  the  goddess  of  all  power  and  empire, 
and  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  riches.  She 
is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  diadem 
on  her  head,  and  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  right 
hand.  Some  peacocks  generally  sat  by  her,  and 
a  cuckoo  often  perched  on  her  sceptre ;  wh)le 
Iris  behind  her  displayed  the  thousand  eolowt 
of  her  beautiful  rainbow.  She  i'»  sometiniet 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot  drawn 
by  peacocks.  The  Roman  consols,  when  they 
entered  upon  office,  were  always  obliged  to  oBtt 
her  a  aowmn  saeriflee.  The  lono  of  the  Rn^ 
mans  was  called  Matrona  or  Romana.  She 
was  generally  represented  as  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  Ronnm  matrons  always  imitated 
this  manner  of  dres.sing  themselves,  and  deemed 
it  indecent  in  any  married  women  to  leave  any 
part  of  her  body  but  her  face  uncovered.  She 
has  received  the  ramame  of  Samia,  Argiva, 
Telchinia,  Imbntsia,  Acrea,  Cttbsronein,  Bn* 
nea,  Amnvmia,  Fliionia,  Anihca,  Tropeia,Paiw 
thenos,  Teleia,  Zera,  Ilithyia,  Lucinia,  Promt- 
ba,  Pupulonia,  Soipila,  Ijonetn,  Cnri^  FWtom, 
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Opiytnia,  Ac  dt.  dt  Sal.  D.  l—Paus,  2, 
Ac— 41*0^  1,  2.  ^-^AfOUui.  L-Argon.— 
Bm.  U.  \  iui^Virg.  JBh.  1,  ius—Heroda. 

1,2,  4,  &C.--S1I.  l.—  lHotufS.  Hal.  \  —Lir.  '23, 
*4,  27,  &.c.—  Ovtd.  MeL  I,  'o.—l'ltU. 

JOritBB,  the  mo»t  powerfiit  of  an  the  gods  of 

ihu  aiKii  11:  Ai-i  .  riling'  lo  Varro  ihere  were 
no  Limi)  2iM)  pcrsuiib  ot'  thai  name ;  Diodu- 
rus  inentiuos  two ;  and  Cicero  three,  two  of 
Arcadia  ami  one  of  Crete.  To  that  of  Crete, 
u  iio  past-ed  lur  lUe  siou  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the 
actions  of  the  reft  have  been  aitribuied.  Ac- 
ooDding  loibe  oniiioa  of  the  myibologiiti,  Ju- 
|iiter  was  nvcd  Ikoin  devtmciioii  by  hw  noiher, 
aflil  intrusted  to  the  car*-  of  the  Corybanles. 
Saturn,  who  had  received  the  iongdom  ut  the 
wiorld  from  his  brother  Titan  on  condition  of 
not  raising  male  chiMien,  (ifvunrcd  all  his  sons 
as  scxm  as  born  ;  but  (Jps,  udtiuied  ai  her  hus- 
band's cruelty,  secreted  Jupiter  and  gave  a  stone 
10  SMttpif  which  he  de?<Nimd  on  the  at^mosiuoii 
that  it  WW  •  male  child.  Japiter  was  edoeaied 

iAacaveun  mount  Iria,  in  Crete,  and  fed  upon 
Ihe  milk  of  the  goat  AmaUhiea,  or  upon  hooey, 
according  to  othei-s.  He  received  the  Mnwof 
JnyUer,' quasi  juvnns  pater.  His  cries  were 
drowned  by  ihe  nois«;  of  cymbals  and  drums, 
which  the  Curybanies  beat  nl  the  express  eonH 
nwnd  of  Opn.  Vid.  Csn^amiu.  Aa  spoo  as 
he  waaa  ywr  old,  Jupiter  found  htimelf  saA 
ficieotly  sironfj  to  make  war  aj^'ainst  (hf  Titan<;, 
wlio  had  impri.soned  his  father  because  he  had 
hfOOtht  op  nule  children.  The  Titans  were 
Qooqnered,  and  Satura  wt  at  liberty  by  the 
hand5  of  his  son.  Satam,  however,  soon  after, 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter,  conspired 
a^UAst  his  life,  and  wph,  for  this  treachery, 
driven  from  his  kii^idom  wid  ablired  to  fly  for 
safely  into  Latium.  Jupiter  divided  with  hi& 
hrotiierii  the  empire  of  the  world.  Ue  reserved 
fat  hi— elf  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  gave 
ttecinpiie  of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of 
ibe  iniemal  regions  to  Pluto.  He  married 
Metes.Themis,  Euronyme,  Ceres,  Mnemosyne, 
Latona,  and  Juno,  (  Vid.  Jwn0,)  and  became  a 
Pmiew  to  gratify  his  passions.  His  children 
were  also  numerous  as  well  as  his  riiistresses. 
According  lo  ApoUodorus,  1,  c.  3,  he  was  father 
of  the  Seasons^  Ireno,  Bnnomia,  the  Pates,  Clo- 
llio,  LtfchesM,  and  Atropoa,  by  Themis .  of 
▼cnns,  by  Diooe;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eu- 
phrc)syne,and  Thalia,  by  Eurynon^e,  the  daugh- 
ter ol  Oceanus ;  of  Proserpine,  by  Siyz  i  of  the 
nine  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne,  Ac.  YisL  Nitbt, 
tMtdmnia,  Pyrrka,  Pmlnsenia,  EUcira,  Main, 
SundB,  Ac.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  was  uni- 
versal ;  he  was  the  Ammon  of  the  Africans, 
the  Bol«««)f  BnbgFloa,  (he  Osiris  of  Eam<.  dee. 
Bis  somwnfli  vore  pamenms,  mnny  of  whioh 
he  received  from  the  place  or  function  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  severally  called 
Jnpiter  Feretritts,  Inventor^ Elieins,  i^poMfos, 
Capitolinus,  Latialis,  Pisior,  Sponsor,  Herceus, 
Jyutarus,  Victor,  Maximus,  Optimos,  Olym- 
'  ftm,  Pluvialis,  Slc.  The  worship  of  Jnpiter 
unrpiMf  d  that  of  U>«  other  goda  in  ooloaMiitjr., 
lUt  niton  were  not,  like  those  of  Saturn  md 
Pinn,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victiWi 
i«tl«  was  doUdtted  with  iheatcriAee  of  goML 
vfifil^ndwtbttihi-  TlM«k«M«ini 


t  )  bim,  becamte  he  first  taught  nwnkind  to  \n4 
uptio  acoiuA.  tie  IS  generally  represented  as 
sitting  upon  a  golden  or  ivory  throne,  hotdmg, 
in  one  hand,  tlmnderbolis,  just  ready  lobehurl* 
ed.aud,  ill  the  oilier,  a  sceptre  of  cypress.  Hifc 
looksexpress  majesiy,  his  beard  liows  long  and 
neglected,  and  the  Mgle  stands  with  expanded 
wing!  nt  his  fecL  fitiaaomotiaMtieprcaentad 
with  the  upper  pans  of  his  I'ttdy  naked,  and 
ibube  below  the  waLst  carelulJy  covered,  as  if 
to  show  that  he  is  visible  to  the  god«  above,  bat 
that  he  is  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  iB> 
habiiaut^  of  ibe  earth.  Jupiter  had  sevemJ 
oracleii,  the  roost  celebrated  oi  which  were  at 
Dodona,  and  Ammon  in  I^ibyn.  Ai>  Jupiter  was 
the  king  and  fatberof  90^  and  men,  bis  powor 
was  exieiided  over  the  deities,  and  every  thing 
was  sub^ervieut  lo  his  will,  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  ueasingsaBd 
their  miseries;  and  ihev  looked  upon  him  ae 
acquainted  with  every  thing  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  wa.««  represented  al  Olympia  with 
a  crown  like  oUve  hmncbos,  hia.  mantle  was 
variegated  with  differant  monk  pnrtienlarly 
the  lily,  and  the  ca:;lc  perrhed  on  the  top  of  the 
sceptre  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  Cre- 
tans represented  JupiMr  withoot  enrs,  to  signify 
thai  the  sovereign  master  of  the  world  ooghl 
not  to  give  a  partial  ear  to  any  particular  per- 
son, but  be  equally  candid  and  propitious  to  al". 
At  Lacodaamon  lie  appeared  with  four  heads, 
thirt  bo  mMit  aeem  to  kenr with  greater  readi- 
ness the  different  prayers  and  solicitat  ions  w^f  ich 
were  daily  poured  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Paus.  1,  2,  &.e.—Ltr.  1,  4,  b,  Ac— 
Diod.  1  and  3.—Uomer.  1 , 5,  dtc  Od.  1,  4,Ag. 
—Hymiu  ad  Jtnt.—Orpkeus.—Caliimae, 
Pindar.  Otymp.  1,  3,  5  — ^H/i>n.  1,  iiC.—Hcs- 
iod.  Tk$9g,  mSmi.-^m*.  Oper.tt  Dies.^Lif' 
copkrtn.  m  Cam^Vyg.  ASn.  1, 2,  Ac,  0. 3L— 
OvidA§et.  l.fab.  1,  (cc— Moral.  3.  od  I,  &c. 

JimiRNA,  a  sister  of  Turnus,  king  of  the  Ru- 
tuli.  She  heard  with  contempt  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  or.  aocording  to  othmst  fhc  was 
not  onfavouraue  to  his  passion,  sotMt  the  god 
rewarded  her  love  with  immortality  She  wa.* 
ailerwards  changed  i#o  a  foontain  of  the  aMM 
name  iMWibe  Nnmioaa,  falUiff  i»loth«  TArr. 
The  waters  of  that  fountain  were  used  in  sacri- 
fices, and  parlKularly  in  thoe>e  of  Vesia.  They 
had  the  power  to  l>cal  diseaMs.  Varr,<  ,u  A» 
L.  1,  c.  Vi.—Ovid,  ML  L  v.Wk  L  dfi&r- 
Virg.  Mn.  \%  T.  IML-^CSfc  Ommi.  m, 

JuTENTAS,  or  JuvrKTcs,  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  youth  and  vigour.  8he  ia 
the  same  as  the  Hebaof  the  Greeks,  represenu 
ed  as  a  beautiful  nymph,  arravcd  in  variegated 
garments.  Liv.  b,  c.  54,  1.  SI,  c  62,  I.  36,  c 
36.— Ot^-  tx  Pm^.  Lep.  9,  v.  12. 

Ixion,  a  king  of  Thcswly.  mm.  fiif  JPIikifM^ 
or,  aoooiding  to  Hyginik  of  tnmrtm,  «va^ 
cording  to  Diodorvis,  of  Anlion,  by  Pcrimria, 
daughter  of  Amyihaoo.  Ho  married  Dia| 
daughter  of  Eioneus  or  Deioooi^  Mid|N«mimi. 
his  father-in -law  a  valuable  present  for  tbo 
choice  he  had  made  of  him  to  be  biadnu^iier% 
huftbuui.  Unwilling,  however,  lo  ftilil  hie 
pMOMse^  to  inviiodlHi  b»km4mr\mw  to  n Ami 
u  Lnri<M,  tiio  enpnl  of  Ui  kingdom,  nmi 
when  Deioneu<;  was  come,  sceording  to  tbeafK 
pnintmoot,he  threw  him  into nj 


e 
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 ,  thftft  90  initsted  the 

ntfighoouring  princes,  thai  all  of  them  refused 
wfiWlbrm  the  usual  ceremonies  by  which  a  man 
W<b<  then  puritieii  of  murder,  and  Ixion  was 
vftumied  and  despised  by  all  mankind.  Jnpiter 
h.»il  et»mpBssinn  uixm  him,  and  carried  him  to 
lie.ivon,  aiut  mtrouuced  hirn  ;il  the  tables  of  the 
gois.  Here  he  became  enamoured  of  Jtuio, 
who  mu  wilKng  lu  gratify  his  pa«ioo,  though, 
acc<»rding  to  others,  she  informed  Jupiter  of  the 
attempt  on  her  virtue.  Jof^er  mode  a  cloud  in 
tfM  thaiie  ot  Juno,  tad  carried  it  to  Ike  place 
^here  ixion  hail  appointed  to  meet  Juno,  fx  ion 
wa^  caught  in  the  snare,  and  from  his  embrace 
with  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Centaurs,  or,  accord- 
ing to  oihen,  Centanms.  Vid.  CentoMfi.  Ja- 
niter,  disnlmed  With  the  iunleBce  of  Ixhm 

Inoished niin  from  heaven;  bm  when  he  heard 
Itmt  be  bad  seduced  Juno,  the  god  struck  him 
with  his  tbtinder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  tie 
him  to  a  wheel  in  hell  which  continually  whirls 
r  Mind.  The  wheel  wa:i  perpetually  in  motion, 
t  it-ieiore  the  punishment  of  Ixiun  was  eternal. 
OioU.  4.— mill.  M>.  G^^Pindar.  0.— PyU. 

Plrf.  0. 4,  T.  4M.— fi,  V.  (jOl.—Ovid. 
\ki.  \%  V.  210  tmd336L— J^UiMlr. 
L  tctaiU.in  7%.S. 


L«io«cin»:s,  a  name  fpman  to  (EMfm,  as 
descended  from  Labdactis. 

Labdaccs,  a  son  of  Poljrdoms  by  Nycteis, 
the  d.iughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His 
father  and  mother  died  daring  bis  cbildhood, 
and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  N]retea&  who  al 
iii<  ileaih  left  his  kingdom  in  the  hanus  of  Ly- 
ons, with  orders  tn  restore  it  to  Labdacus  as 
<>on  as  of  age.  He  was  Ihtherto  Laius.  It 
is  unknown  whether  he  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Thebes.  According  to  St.T.ius,  his  father's 
name  was  Phoenix.  His  descendants  were 
called  LaMaeUUs.  S(al.  Theb.  6^  7.4SL^Apol. 
X  e.  5.— Pms.  2,  c.  6, 1.  y,  c.  5. 

LABRADEas,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria. 
The  word  is  derived  from  labrys,  which  in  the 
kngnage  of  the  country  signifies  a  hatchet, 
whicli  Jupiter's  statue  held  in  his  hand.  Plut. 

LABYRiNTHtm,  a  building  whose  numerous 
paanfes  and  perplexing  windings  render  the 
escape  from  it  difficult,  and  almost  impracti- 
cable. There  were  four  very  fkmous  among 
thi'  ancients,  one  near  the  ciiy  of  Crocodiles  or 
Arsinoe,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos, 
and  a  Ibwdi  In  Italy,  haill  bf  j^Msenna.  That 
of  Ri^y]^  WH  the  most  ancient,  and  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  declarer  that  the  beauty  and  the  art 
ttt  the  building  were  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
was  buili  by  twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time 
•eigned  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
W|ace  <if  their  burial,  and  to  commemorate  the 
actions  of  tbeir  reign.  It  was  divided  into  13 
Aalls,  or  aecordinl;  to  Plfaiy,  into  16,  or  as  fltrebo 
mentions,  into  Vt.  The  halls  were  vaulted 
according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus.  They 
had  eaeh  ilz  doon^  opening  to  the  north,  and  the 
same  nnmber  to  the  south,  all  surrounded  by 
eoe  wall.  The  edifice  contained  3000  chambers, 
ISOO  in  the  upper  part,  and  the  same  number 
below.  She  chambers  above  were  seen  by 
CkrodotDs,  and  astonished  him  beyond  ooocep> 
tfon,  bat  he  was  nol  PW milled  to  Ml  ' 
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low,  where  were  bailed  the  holy  crocodiles  and 
the  moiiarchs  whose  munificence  had  rai-sed  the 
edifice.  The  roofs  and  walls  were  incrusted 
with  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures.  The  halls  were  sarrounded  witl- 
staiely  and  polished  pillars  of  white  stone,  and, 
according  lu  some  authors,  the  cmening  of  the 
duors  was  artAilly  auended  vim  a  terrible 
noise,  like  peals  ofthaoder.  The  lid>yrinth  or 
Crete  was  built  by  Dcedalus.in  imitation  of  that 
of  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  most  famous  of  all  in 
classical  history.  It  was  the  place  of  conllao* 
raent  for  I>aedalas  himself,  and  the  prison  of  the 
Minotaur.  According  to  Pliny,  tne  labyrinth 
of  Lemnos  surpassed  the  others  in  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  It  was  supported  lur  forty  col- 
nnns  of  nncoinaon  heignt  and  thfckness,  and 
equally  admirable  for  their  beauty  and  splen* 
dour.  MeUi.  I,  c.  9.—Plm.  36,  c.  U.—SiriA, 
10.— Diod.  h^BtrOat.  9,  c.  M—nrg.  Mm, 
5,  V.  r>8S. 

Laced^mon,  a  .son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeia, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurutas,  bv  whom  he  had  Amyclas 
and  Eurydiee,  the  wile  of  Acrisius.  He  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Graces  in  Laconia,  and  who  first  built  them  a 
temple.  From  Lacedvmon  and  bis  wife,  the 
capital  of  Lar-onia  was  called  Lacedrrmon  and 
Sparta,  Apolhd.  3,  c.  10. — Uygin.  lab.  156.— 
Paus.  3,  c.  1.  Vid.  Part  L 
Lachesis.  Vid.  Parea. 
Laertes.  Vxd.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Lesthygo.ves,  the  most  ancient  inhabilanls 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Leontlam,  and  to  have  been 
neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  hu- 
man fle^h,  and  when  Uljrsses  came  on  their 
coests,  they  sunk  his  ships  and  devoured  hk 
companions.  Vid.  AntipkaUs.  They  were  of 
a  gigantic  stature,  according  to  Homer,  who 
however  does  not  mention  their  country,  but 
only  speaks  of  Lamas  as  tbeir  capital.  A  colo- 
ny of  them,  ts  some  suppose,  passed  over  into 
Italy,  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they 
built  the  town  of  Formise,  whence  the  epithet 
of  Laslrygonia  is  oAen  used  for  that  of  For- 
miana.  Plin.  3,  c.  b.^Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  233, 
&c.  F\i^.  4.  ex  PonL  4,  ep.  10,— TzUz.  m 
iMcophr.  V.  6&2  and  81&— mmt  CML  10. 
81.— filii.  7,  V.  276. 

LaiIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus,  son  of 
Laius.    Ovid.  Mft  fi.  fab.  18. 

L*ii»,  a  son  of  Labdacua,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Thdies,  which  his  grandfalher 
Nycteus  had  left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycns 
till  his  grandson  came  uf  a^e.  He  was  driven 
firom  his  kingdom  by  Amphion  and  Zethosi  who 
were  incensed  a^mst  Lycus  for  the indigniliet 
which  Antiope  had  suffered.  He  was  aftea> 
wards  restored,  and  married  Jocasta,  the  daugb> 
ter  of  Creoo.  FuL  OSduno.  StrM.  m  (Edm, 
—Sfgim.  gsndeg.— gUi  d^Jgaflif,  3, 
—Paus.  9,  c.  5  and  26.— PZnt  dr  Omot. 

Lamia  and  Atnusu.  two  deitlea  of  Crst% 
whose  worship  was  tne  saoto  as  •!  Brariik 
The  Epidauriat»  made  them  two  .statues  of  an 
olive  tree  given  them  by  the  Athenians,  pro- 
vided they  caroe  to  offer  a  sacriflee  to  MiMffft 
at  Athens.  Poms.  S,  c.  30^  Ac. 

LIuuB,  certain  moasteto  of  AMfli.  wl 
ihofceeiadhteait  of  a  wemnn,  aad  tho 
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th«  body  like  ibal  of  a  serpent.   Tbey  allured 

strange n  to  come  lu  iheiu,  that  ihey  migbi  de- 
vour (hem  ;  and  ihuugb  ihey  were  noi  eodjwed 
with  ihe  fa':uUy  of  ipeecli,yeuheir  hissings  was 

Eteasiag  and  agreeable.  Some  believe  them  to 
e  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits,  who,  under  tbe 
form  of  a  Dcauliful  woman,  enticed  young  chil- 
dren and  devoured  them.  Accordmg  to  some, 
the  fable  of  tbe  Laiuioe  is  derived  from  the 
amours  o(  Jupiter  wiih  a  certain  beautiful  wo- 
men called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children  she  de- 
stroyed ;  upon  which  Lamia  became  iiLsane,  and 
so  desperate  that  she  eat  up  all  the  children  that 
came  in  her  way.  They  are  also  called  Le- 
muies.  Vtd.  Lemurci.  PkUoslr.  in  Ap. — Uo- 
ral.  Art.  Poet.  v.  340.— P/uZ.  de  Curios.— Dion. 

Lampctia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and  Nese- 
ra.  She,  with  her  sister  Phaeiusa,  guarded  her 
father's  flocks  in  Sicily  when  Ulysses  arrived 
on  tbe  coasts  of  that  island.  The  companions 
of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hunger,  paid  no  regard 
to  their  sanctity,  but  carried  away  and  killed 
some  of  the  oxen.  They  then  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  but  here  the  resentment  of 
Jupiter  followed  them.  A  storm  a  rose,  and  they 
all  perished  except  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself 
on  the  broken  piece  of  a  masU  Homer.  Od.  12, 

7.  llO.—Properl.  3,  el.  12.  II.  According 

to  Ovid.  i\fet.  2,  V.  349,  Lampetia  is  one  of  the 
Heliades,  who  was  changed  into  a  poplar  tree 
at  the  death  of  her  brother  Phaeton. 

Lampeto,  and  Lampeoo,  a  ouecn  of  the 
Amazons,  who  boasted  herself  to  oe  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mars.  She  gained  many  conquests  in 
Asia,  where  she  founded  several  cities.  She 
was  surprised  afterwards  by  a  band  of  barba- 
rians, and  destroyed  with  her  female  attendants. 
Justin.  2,  c.  4.  * 

Lamus,  I.  a  king  of  the  Laestrvgones,  who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  founded  Formix  in 
Italy.  The  family  of  the  Lamix  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  descended 

from  him.    Horat.  3,  od.  17.  II.  A  son  of 

Hercules  and  Oraphale,  who  succeeded  his  mo- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Ovid.  Iferoid.  9, 
v.  S4.    Vid.  Part  I. 

LiocooM,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Antenor,  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to 
render  him  propitious.  During  the  sacrifice,  two 
enormous  serpents  Issued  from  the  sea  and  at- 
tacked Laocoon's  two  sons,  who  stood  next  to 
the  altar.  The  father  immediafelv  attempted 
to  defend  his  sons, but  the  serpents  falling  upon 
him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated  wreaths, 
no  that  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
punishment  was  inflicted  npon  him  for  his  te- 
merity in  dissuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the 
city  the  fatal  woo'len  horse  which  theOreekshad 
consecrated  to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety 
in  hurling  a  javelin  against  the  sides  of  the 
h«rse  as  it  entered  within  the  walls.  Hyginus 
attributes  this  to  his  marriage  against  the  con- 
sent of  Apollo,  or.  according  to  others,  for  his 
polluting  the  temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his 
wife  Antiope,  before  ihtf  rtatue  of  the  god. 
Virg.  Mn  2,  r.  41  and  201.— ^v^'n.  fab.  135. 

LaodImas,  [.  a  sf)n  of  Alcinons,  king  of  the 
Phaeacians,  who  offered  to  wrestle  with  TTlysses 
while  at  his  father's  conrt.   Ulysses,  mindful! 
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of  the  hoNpitality  uf  Alcinou^  refused  theckai 
lenge  of  Laodamas.  Howur.  Od.  7,  v.  170.—— 
II.  A  .son  of  Eieocles,  king  of  Tbebex  Patu. 

9,  c.  15. 

LioDAMiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Acaatos  and  A»> 

tydamia,  who  married  Protesilaus,  the  aoo  of 
Iphtclus,  king  ul  a  part  of  TnciCialy.  Wikeo 
she  heard  that  he  had  fallen  by  the  batid  o£ 
Hector,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  tenderly  loved,  she  ordered  a 
wooden  statue  to  be  made  and  regular Ijy laced 
in  her  bed.  IphicI  Js  ordered  the  wooden  image 
to  be  burned,  in  hopes  of  dissipating  his  daugh- 
ter's grief.  He  did  not  succeed.  Laodamia 
threw  herself  into  tbe  flames  with  Ihe  image, 
aiid  perished.  This  circumstance  has  given  oc- 
casion to  fabulous  traditions  related  by  tbe  poets, 
which  mention,  that  Prolesilaus  was  restored  to 
life,  and  to  Laodamia,  for  three  bourn  -,  and  thml 
when  be  wa.s  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal 
regions,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to  accorapanv 
him.    Virg.  JSn.  6,  v.  447  —  Ori/i.  Her.  ep.  ll 

—Hygin.  fab.  m.—Propert.  1,  el.  19.  IL 

A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achemone,  the 
daughter  of  king  lobates.  She  had  a  soo  by 
Jupiter,  called  Sarpedon.  She  dedicated  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  hunted  wuh 
her ;  but  her  haughtiness  proved  fatal  to  her, 
and  she  perished  by  the  arrows  of  the  godde*. 
Homer.  II.  6, 12  and  16. 

LAODicc,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Acamas,  sun  u( 
Theseus,  when  he  came  with  Diomedes  from 
the  Greeks  to  Troy  with  an  eroba.ssy  to  demand 
the  resioration  of  Helen.  She  afterward«i  mar- 
ried Helicaon  son  of  Antenor,  and  Telephos 
king  of  Mysia.  Some  call  her  Astyochr.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  scholiast  of  Lycophroa, 
Laodice  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
and  was  kille<l  when  Troy  was  sacketi  bv  the 
Greek.s.  Diays  Crtl.  \.—Paus.  13,  c.  26.— 
Homer.  11.  3  and  6.  II.  A  daughter  Af  Aga- 
memnon, called  nbso  Electra.  Homer.  II.  9. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

LAODdcos,  a  son  of  Antenor,  whose  form 
Minerva  borrowed,  to  advise  Pandarus  to  break 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans.   Homer.  II.  4. 

LAOOtiRAS,  a  king  of  Ihe  Drj'opes,  who  ac- 
customed bin  .subjects  to  liecome  robbers.  He 
plundered  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
was  killed  by  Hercules.  Apol.  %  c  l.—Ditd.  i. 

LArtMErxjK,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Tror,  mar- 
ried Siryrao,calle<l  *>y  some  Placia,  or  Leocippe. 
by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
hy  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Hesione.  He  boih 
the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo 
and  Neptune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banisheil  from 
heaven,  and  condemned  to  be  subservient  lo 
the  will  of  Laomedon.for  one  year.  When  the 
walls  were  finisheil,  Laomedon  refu^  to  r». 
ward  the  labours  of  the  gods,  and  soon  a(\rr  his 
territories  were  laid  waste  bv  the  goil  of  ihe 
sea,  and  his  subjects  were  visited  br  a  rieslilence 
sent  by  Apollo.  He  was  put  to  death  bv  Her- 
cules after  a  reign  of  09  vears.  Vid.  Hkmmu 
Homer.  It.  21,—  Tt re.  ^En.  2  and  9.—  Ovid.  Md, 
11,  fab.  (i.-~ApoU,»d.  2.  c.  5.— Paia.  7,  cSO.— 
Hornl.  3,  od.  2.—Hve!n.  fl9. 

LaSthok,  a  daughter  of  Altes,  a  king  of  tbe 
L*»leges, who  married  Priam,andbecanneino(her 
of  Lycaon  and  Polvdorus.  Homer.  E.  21,  r.SCk 
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.  LAHtRU,  a  snruame  of  Diana  at  Paira,  in 
Achaia,  wbcrt  iho  JumI  a  iempltt,  with  a  name 
ol'  gold  «ttd  ivory,  whidi  repriwnlgd  her  tai  the 

babii  of  a  hiiDiress.  The  >iacue  was  made  by 
Menechmus  aod  Suidas,  t  wu  artiais  of  celebrity. 
This  MMM  was  f^ven  to  the  goddcN  fixNn  La- 
phiras,  the  son  ol  Delphus,  who  consecrated  the 
aiaiue  to  iier.  Tlwre  was  a  festival  of  the  god- 
dess there^  called  alio  LaphriBi  of  wliieli  F9m. 
7,  c.  18,  gires  an  aceonm. 

Li^nuB,  a  people  of  Thessaly.  Vid,  Lo- 
fUAus. 

lAn-tmm,  a  aon  of  Apollo^  by  Stilbe.  He 
«at  Iwoilier  lo  Omaaraa,  and  married  Oni- 

iioroe,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he 
hail  Phorba-s  and  Peripha.s.  The  name  of  La- 
wMtc  was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of 
Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  which  they  liad  obtained 
the  .sovereignty.  The  chief  of  the  Lapithae  as- 
sembled io  ccMbcaie  the  niqNials  of  Pihthooi, 
uoe  of  their  mMiber,  tod  amoog  thorn  «rore 
Theseus,  Drya-s,  Hopleus,  MopscM,  Phalerus, 
Bxadius,  Prolocbos.  ritaresias,  Sw..  The  Cen- 
taurs were  also  invilod  1*  ptltake  the  common 
fosiivity,  and  the  amusements  would  have  been 
harmless  and  innocent,  had  not  one  of  the  in- 
toxicated Centaara  offered  violence  lo  Hippo- 
daisia,  the  wife  of  Pirithoos.  The  LaintlHe 
rewnted  the  injury,  and  the  Oenbranaoppotled 
their  companion*,  upon  which  the  quarrel  be- 
came uoitrefsal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  slaogh- 
lor.  Many  of  the  Centaars  were  slain,  andai 
last  were  obliged  to  retire.  Vid.  Cfnf/iuri. 
The  invention  of  bit.>  and  bridles  for  horses  is 
attributed  to  the  Lapithse.  Virf(.  O.  3,  v.  115. 
.Kn.  G,  V.  601, 1. 7,  V.  305.— Oru<  Nkl.  12, v.  630, 
1.  \A,y.GVi.—lksi0i.inScut—DiodA.-^Pimd. 
i.—Fftk.—Strad.  9.—SM.  TKeb.  7,  v.  304. 

LAaA,  or  LiaANDA,  one  of  the  Naiads,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Ahoioo,  la  Latiam,  IhnioM  R»r 
her  bcnuiy  and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parcnt.s 
Ivtag  endeavoured  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She 
revealed  to  Juno  the  amours  of  her  husband 
.Itipiter  with  Juturna,  for  which  the  god  cut  off 
hei  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct 
her  to  the  infernal  regions.  Lara  became 
mother  of  two  childna,  to  whom  the  Roomm 
have  paid  dtvino  honown^  soeonliiic  lo  ihe 
opinion  of  some,  aadtr  the  umbo  of  Lares. 
Ovid.  Fast.  2,  v.  6981 

Larrs,  gods  of  io^ior  power  at  Room,  who 
presided  over  houses  and  families.  They  were 
two  in  number,  sons  of  Mercury  by  Lara.  Vid. 
Lam.  In  process  of  time  their  power  was  ex- 
leaded  not  oatjr  over  houses,  bat  also  over  the 
ooontry  aad  tea;  and  we  find  Lares  CMonllo 
preside  over  the  cities,  FamHiam  OTer  houses, 
RmUci  over  the  country,  CtmpiUiiet  over 
eiiM  roods,  JMbWfM  over  the  sea,  VimUt  over 
the  roads,  PaUUarii,  &c.  According  to  the 
opinioo  of  some,  the  worship  of  the  gods  L^res, 
who  are  sappoeed  to  be  the  same  n  the  manes, 
arises  from  the  ancient  eitsfom,  among  the  Ro> 
mans  and  other  nations,  of  burying  their  dead 
in  their  houses,  and  from  their  belief  that  their 
apiriu  continnaUjr  hovered  over  the  ho«ae»  for 
^loieetioiioriia  fnhabhanis.  The  maxaa 
^t&Lar«S,re5emhlinir  monkeys,  and  envered 
with  the  sWn  of  a  were  placed  in  a  niche 
behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or  arooiid  the 
htuthi*  At  iho  Am  of  tho  hum  wm  ikt 


figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate  their  :are 
and  vigilaoee.  Inoense  was  b'lmt  on  their 
•tela,  and  •  sow  woaaiaD  oflbred  on  mrtieolti 

days.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  U(»me 
in  the  munih  of  May,  when  their  statues  Ww'>*r 
crowned  with  garlan(b  of  flowers,  and  oflfet^ig. 
of  fruit  presented.  The  word  Lares  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  Eiru-scan  word  Lars,  which 
signifies  conductor  or  leader.  Ovid.  Fasl.  b,  r* 
lSB.-%^v.  8,  y.  6.— Ptol.  m»  QfmtL  R»ai^ 
rorrw  A  L.  L.  A,  c  lOl— Mprtai  8^  od.  50.-^ 
PlauL  in  Aul.  if  Cisl. 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  wicked  .spirits.  Tho 
word  ilmf  aignilles  a  mask.   Vid.  Lewmm. 

Latiaus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laiium  upon 
mount  iUbilliia  Btslated  times.  The  festivals, 
which  were  first  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  lasted  15  days.  Lia.  8L  Vul.  PtriM 
Latitue. 

LATimrs,  I.  a  son  of  Faunas  br  Marica,  king 
of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  iron  him  wen 

called  Latini.  He  married  Amata,  by  whom  hO 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Vid.  ..Cn^as.— • 
II.  A  son  of  Sylvius  .£neas,  sumamed  alio 
Sylvius.  He  was  the  5th  king  of  the  Latino, 
and  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  father  to 
Alba  his  successor.  Ihon.  1,  c.  15. — Liv.  2,  c  3. 

LATOBtm^  the  god  of  health  among  the  Co> 
rinthfaui 

Latais,  a  naiMof  Wum,  oaboSngthe  daag^ 

ter  of  Latona. 

LatMA,  «  deaghltf  of  Coeus  the  Titan  and 
Phoebe,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn. 
She  was  admired  for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated 
for  the  favours  which  she  granted  to  Jupiter. 
Jano,  always  jealous  of  her  husband's  amour^ 
made  Latona  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and 
-sent  the  serpent  Python  todisturb  her  peace  and 
prosecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place  to 
place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnan<nr,  cooimnallf 
alarmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven 
fr(»m  heaven,  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno, 
refused  to  give  her  a  place  where  she  might 
find  rest  and  bring  fonh.  Neptune,  moved  with 
compassion,  struck  with  his  trident,  and  made 
immoveable  the  island  of  Dclos,  which  before 
wandered  in  the  .figeaUf  and  appeared  some* 
timeo  above,  and  aometimcahelow,  the  aorfheo 
of  the  sea.  Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter,  came  to  Delos,  where  she  resumed  her 
or^al  shape,  and  gave  birth  lo  Apolle  MMl 
Diana,  leaning  again>(t  a  palm  tree  or  an  OUVO^ 
Her  repose  was  of  short  duration  ;  Juno  dll» 
coverea  the  place  of  her  retreat,  nnd  obliged  her 
tofiyflromlMaa.  She  wandered  over  the  great- 
est  part  of  the  worid;  and  in  Caxia,  where  her 
falig^ue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insiiUed 
and  ridiculed  by  peasants  of  whom  she  a.sked 
for  water  while  they  were  weeding  a  marsh. 
Their  refusal  and  insolence  provoked  her,  and 
she  entreated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity. 
They  were  all  changed  into  frogs.  Her  beauty 
proved  fatal  to  the  giant  Tityo^  whom  Apollo 
and  Diana  put  to  death.  Vtd.  Ttiftis.  At 
lajrt,  Latona  became  a  powerful  deity,  ^nd  saw 
her  children  receive  divine  boooars.  Her  wor- 
ship was  genenlly  csialilirfMsd  iriMie  her  rhSU 
dren  received  adoration,  partieoltrly  at  Ar?o8, 
Delos,  &c«  where  she  had  temples.  She  had 
an  onmo  IB  Bnrpti  celehtlied  for  the  true  de. 
eWw  ttnmwhieb  it  am  IKoAft.— An 
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,%e.  If6.— Pat^-t.  2an(!3.— //tfwir/-.  /?  21. 

4|M0M<.  3,  e.  6  nd  Mr-Mi.  iMUif  v.m 

•^Ufgin.  lab.  140. 

LiAVBBNA,  the  guddess  of  thieves  and  dis- 
haoeilpeiMlMIt  Rome.  She  di  I  not  only  pre- 
lide  orer  robt>ers,  called  from  her  LavemioMs, 
bat  the  protected  sach  a«  deceived  others,  or 
formed  iheir  secret  machioations  m  obscurity 
Md  sileoee.  Uer  worship  was  very  popular, 
•ad  tht  RonwnniMii  hit  «n  altar  aear  one 
of  the  gales  of  the  city,  which,  from  thai  cir- 
cumsiance,  was  called  the  gaic  of  Lavemu. 
She  was  generally  represenieJ  by  a  head  with- 
um  a  body.  Ufrmk  L  apw  1&  v.  fiO^— J^«ry«  Ue 
L.  L.  4. 

LiviNiA,  a  danghler  of  kinf^  Latinos  and 
Aaiaia.  She  was  betrothed  to  her  reUuioo  King 
Taniin^  but  becavM  the  oracle  ordarad  her  fh- 
ther  to  marry  her  to  a  foreign  prince,  she  was 

E'ven  to  iEn'eas  afler  the  death  of  Turnas.  At 
T  husband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant;  and 
haiiw  iioarfal  of  i<he  lynwif  of  AaoaaKn,  her 
9en-iD-hiw,  she  fled  fMo  the  woods,  where  fdie 
bri)iii:!i[  ff)rih  a  s<in  called  vEneas  Sylvius. 
IhoMi.  Hal.  l.—  Vtrg.  ASn.  6  and  l.—  Ovid. 
Met  14,  V.  m.-^Liv.  1,  c.  1. 

Ladbtts,  I,  a  son  of  Nnmitor,  and  brother  of 
Ilia.  He  was  put  to  death  by  bis  uncle  Amu- 
liu.s,  who  usurped  his  father's  throne  Orirf. 

#lulw  4,  v.  bi.  IL  A  SOB  of  Maaeatius, 

khig  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  killed  bf  Aieas  In 
the  war  which  his  father  and  iSirnus  made 
against  the  Trvfans.  Virg.  jEn,  7,  v.  649, 1. 10, 
T*  dH,  4kc. 

LBARcaoa^aMmof  AthuHBtiidlBO.  FSd. 
Atkatitns. 

Leda,  a  daiiphicr  of  king  Thespias  and  Eu- 
lytherois,  whonarried  Tyndams,  kingof  Spar^ 
A.  f«d.ChMfsr.  OonewMloloiriMatirniiie 
her  amour  with  Japiter  to  Nemesis ;  and  they 
farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrasted  with 
of  the  children  which  sprang  fh>m 
broaghi  forth  by  Nemesis.  Vid.  He- 
To  reconcile  thi.s  diversity  of  opinions, 
others  maintain  that  Leda  received  the  name  of 
Memesis  after  death.  Homer  and  Heaiod  make 
m  neMiOB  «f  4»  awiamorpho^  of  Joptter 
into  a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that 
the  fable  was  unknown  to  these  two  ancient 
poets,  and  probably  invented  since  their  a»e. 
iftUad.  1,  c.  8,  t  8,  c.  la— Ovtd.  Met.  6,  v.  109. 
^^-Betiad,  17,  T.  6&.— «f/rt«.  13ib.  Tl.^Isocr.  in 
Bd— Homer.  Od.  W.—Euri'p.  in  Iff  I. 

LmLAtm,  I.  a  dog  that  never  (hiled  to  seize 
■Mteonqtwrwhteeeraniwai  he  w^ ordered  to 

Pirsne.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and 
rocrisreconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  pre- 
aeoting  him  with  that  valaable  present.  Ac- 
ooidiiig  to  some,  Procris  had  reeeived  it  from 
limos,  as  a  reward  fbr  the  danprerous  wounds 
of  which  she  had  cared  him.    Hvfrin.  fab.  128. 

Ovid.  iMW.  7,  T.  m.—Pmi*.  9,  c  19.  li 

•ne  of  Actaeno^dega.  OHdl  MIS,  t.ML 

Lf.M{}RCS,  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  an- 
cients suppose  that  the  souls,  after  death,  wan- 
dered all  over  the  world,  and  diafi  bed  the  peace 
ofilRinhabinuits.  The  good  spirits  were  called 
tmnt  JImMmrm,  and  the  eril  ones  were  known 
hf  Ike  name  of  Larva,  or  Lemures.  They 
"  d  the  good,  and  centiMmlly  hanMed  the 


sttperstition  tocelebraic  t«?.>.iv«4<  in  ttieir  hooaSL 
called  IjemmriUf  or  Lcmuruuu,  lu  lOe  momitW 


May.  «fi*  nm  mtuMmi  by  Koantai 

to  appease  ttie  inane,>  ui  i-is  br.Hhcr  Remus, 
from  whom  they  were  call.  »l  licmuna,  and  by 
comMyem^  idmkui  la.  Th&s«  solemnities  con- 
tinued three  aighis,  duiiiig  which  the  templsa 
of  the  gods  were  shut,  and  marriages  probitMted. 
It  was  usual  for  the  people  to  throw  black  beans 
00  the  graves  ol  the  decea«ed,  or  to  btim  them, 
m  the  smell  was  supposed  to  be  iasapportaUe 
lo  them.  They  alsu  muttered  magical  wonlv, 
and,  by  beating  kettles  and  drums,  ihey  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  woatd  depait,  and  no 
longer  oome  to  terrify  their  relatiotta  rooo  catth. 
Ovid.  FM.  5,  v.  4«1,  Ac.— Jbfvl.  ep.  9,  r. 
'2m.—Perstus  5,  v.  185. 

Lknjbvs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  X«»«(, 
a  mimepnai.  There  was  a  talival  called  £i*> 
fMBS,  celebrated  in  his  honour,  m  which  the  ce- 
remonies ob&erved  at  the  oUier  festivals  ol  ihe 
god  chiefly  prevailed.  There  were,  besides,  poet- 
ical coatemioitt,  die  PaMr-  Virg,  Q.  S,  v.  4. 
Mn.  4.  V.  Wt.—OM.  MUA,  Part  II. 

Leo8,  a  son  of  Orpheu.H,  who  immolated  his 
three  daughters  lor  the  good  of  Athens.  Vid. 

LrsTarnflKiai.    Vid.  lAtstrygones. 

LfeTHE,  I.  one  of  the  nveraol  hell,  whose  wa- 
ters the  souls  of  the  dead  drank  atler  they  had 
been  ccallned  for  a  ccftaiD  qiace  oTiiBe  m  Tuw 
tatiML  It  bad  the  powcv  of  BMdriDff  lliefli  ffyrgei 
whatever  they  bad  done,  seen,  or  beard  before, 

as  the  name  implies,  >.^6n,  oblivion.  II.  Lethe 

is  ft  river  of  AMea,  near  the  Synes,  wMeb 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  some  time  after 
rises  again;  whence  the  origin  of  the  fable 

of  the  Lethean  streams  of  oblivion.  IIL 

Another  in  Boeotia.  whose  waters  were  drunk 
by  those  wbo  consohed  the  otiele  of  Tropho* 
nius  Lucan.  9,  v.  3S5.— Ovirf.  Trist.  4,  el.  I, 
V.  47  — FtVF.  G.  4,  V.  546.   jB%,  6,  V.  714.— 

m.  1,  V.     1. 10,  V  sflft.  j%Bj. »,  c 

Horat.  4,  od.  7,  v.  27. 

Levana,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  the  action  of  the  person  who  look  up  from 
the  gnmnd  a  newly^bora  child  after  it  had  beet 
pland  ibere  by  the  laMvifik  This  was  gen- 
erally done  by  the  Ihiher,  and  so  relieicm.*-!) 
observed  was  this  ceremony,  that  the  legitt> 
maey  of  a  chihl  could  be  dispaied  wftbooc  it 

LeiTca,I.asmall  island  in  the  Euxine  Sen,  ol 
a  triangular  form,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Borjrslhenes.  According  to 
the  poeia^  the  aonlsof  the  ancient  heroea  woe 
plactMl  tiMWasfii  the  Elysiatt  fields,  wkerstkcy 
enjoyed  perpetual  felicity,  and  reaped  the  repose 
to  which  their  benevolence  to  mankind,  and 
their  etploilsdtwUi^mb,  seemed  to  entitle  them. 
Prom  that  circumstance  it  has  been  often  called 
the  island  of  the  blessed,  Ac.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Achillt*s  celebrated  there  his 
nnptMls  with  Iph^nia,  or  rather  Beles,  aai 
rftaivd  Yke  pIcMMires  ef  ibe  placa  iMft  Itib 
manes  of  Ajax,  Ac.  fJtrah.i. — JIftta,  S,  c.  7— 
Ammian.  88.— Q.  CalaA.  3.    713.  IL  Qat 

of  the  OcmiMbii  irtM  Ma  CUM  MMI 

kingdom. 

Leoam,  I.  a  brother  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  married  Philodiee,  danghfer  of 
InaehtiR,  bywhom  he  had  two  daughters, 

1  VMbc^  iMPim  1^    pMtronynk  w 
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They  were  carried  a 
rCasior  and  Pollux,  as  they  vftn  gMOff 
to  celebrate  their  nupiiais  wiih  Lynca^i  and 
Idas.    Ovia.  Fast.  6,  v.  'm.—ApoUod.  3,  c. 

of  Amthoa,  dcBowidwl  frotn  DcltBK^ihuB.  Hv 

became  deeply  enaraoured  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
Some  uine  alter  the  father  resolved  to  give  hu 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Ljroian  prince;  The 
falore  hu-sband  was  informed  that  thedangbter 
of  XaothtK secretly  entertained  a  lorer,  and  be 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  father. 
Xanih'i;:i  upoo  this  secretly  watched  hisdaii|^ 
ter,  and  when  Leucippus  had  mtrodoced  him- 
self to  her  bed,  ihc  Jaiher,  in  his  eagerness  to 
discover  the  seducer,  occasioned  a  Uule  noise  in 
the  room.  Tlw  daogbtor  »aa  aknned,  and  as 
she  attempted  to  escape,  she  received  a  mortal 
woand  Irom  her  father,  who  took  her  to  be  the 
lover.  Leucippus  came  to  her  assisiaBoo,  wtA 
stabbed  his  Tather  in  the  dark,  without  knowing 
who  he  was.  This  accidental  jmrricide  obliged 
Leucippus  to  fly  from  his  c(.)Uniry.  He  came  to 
Cme,  wikere  the  iahabiiaaia  retlned  to  give  him 
as  lyluMwiia  aoiouiMd  tho  noaiooi 
ness  of  hasoriDie,  and  he  at  Ia5t  came  to  Ephe- 
siui,  where  be  died  in  the  greatest  misenr  and 

remorse.  ikfmMiamaxafiid  Pmflkm.9km  ■ 

III.  A  son  ofCEnomaus,  who becamo enamoor- 
ed  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her  confidence  dis- 

Eised  himsdf  in  a  female  dress,  and  attended 
\  nistieawa  c<wiponioiu  He  ptinad iho 
adeedoos  of  Daphne  of  fait  oiMsqBkNWMM  and 
aiteniidi),  but  his  artifice  at  last  proved  fatal 
through  the  influence  and  jealousy  of  bis  rival 
Apollo;  for  when  Daphne  and  her  attendants 
were  bathing  in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leucippus 
a*a.s  disiccvered^nd  he  peri.shed  by  the  darts  of 
the  females.  ParikeH.  Erot.c.\b.—Pams.^GSO. 

LrCc6tho4,  or  LaocoTaaA,  I.  Um  wiie  of 
Athamas,  changed  into  a  sea  OKXtj.  fU.  Im. 
She  was  called  Miuum  by  the  Romans,  who 
nUaed  her  a  temple,  where  all  the  people,  parti- 
enlarl^  women,  oivred  tows  fbr  their  brother^ 
childien.  They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to 
protect  their  own  children,  because  Ino  had  been 
■ofbnunaie  in  hers.  No  female  alavea  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  Of  if  their  cari- 
osity tempted  them  to  transgress  this  nrie,  they 
were  beaten  away  with  the  greatest  severity. 
To  ibiasnppliaatioo  (or  other  peopled  childran, 
Orid  anodes  in  tfae«  Unes,  Ml  f 


.Voa  taioM  kane,  fro  stripe  anA  fU  nuUtraitfat, 

ipsa  panm  felix  visa  fuisx  parens. 

 II.  A  daughter  of  king  Orchamus,brEury- 

nome.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  when 
f'lytia,  who  tenderly  loved  Apollo,  and  wa.s 
jenlooiof  his  aoioan  with  LeaooChoe,difeov«r- 
•4  the  whole  inlrimo  to  her  fluhor,  who  ordered 
hit  daughter  lo  be  buried  alive.  The  lover, 
Wnble  to  save  her  from  death,  .<:prinkledneciar 
Md  ambrosia  on  her  tomb,  which  penetrating 
as  far  as  the-  body,  changed  it  into  n  beautiful 
tree,  which  bears  the  frankincense.  Ovid.  Met. 
4,     196.    Fid.  Part  I. 

f  iiMWilnat  a  aianmme  of  Veana,  who  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  whore  the  young  women  ned 
to  dedicate  the  toys  and  childi'^h  amnsement."; 
of  their  youth  when  arrived  at  nubile  years. 
Ilmdtolk£.i^e.6. 


f¥«t.  BereoeiredlhiBmap 

some  cities  <ii  Bceoiia  from  slavery,  or,  accord 
ingto  oUtct>,  becauM.-  wine,  of  which  he  was  the 
patron,  delivered  mankind  from  their  cares,  an^ 
made  ihem  speak  with  freedom  aid  imcwctni 
The  word  iioibMiaMNl  ArwinoilNir.  flratk 

tranq.  anm. 

LiBEaA,  I.  a  goddess,  the  same  as  Proserpine. 

Cic  »»  Ver.  4,  c.  48.  II.  A  name  given  to 

Ariadne  by  Bacchu.<«,  or  Lil>er,  when  ho  had 
married  her.    Ovid.  FaU.  3,  v.  513. 

Liacaraa,  a  goddess  of  Rome,  who  bad  a 
temple  on  mount  Aventine,  raiaed  hy  T.  Qrae> 
chus,  and  improved  and  adorned  by  Pollio  with 
many  elegant  .•^Iatue^  and  brazen  columns,  and 
a  gaUery  in  which  were  deposited  the  public  acta 
ofiboauM^  Showao  fepreaeMedaaawoman 
in  a  light  dre.ss,  holding  a  rrxl  in  one  hand  and 
a  cap  in  the  other,  both  signs  of  independencci 
as  the  former  was  used  by  the  magistiileohi  Um 
manomianon  ol*  slaves,  and  the  latter  was  worn 
by  slaves  who  were  soon  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Sometimes  a  cat  was  placed  at  her  feet,  as  this 
animal  is  very  food  of  libertv,  and  impatieal 
whca  ooniMd.  Uin.  M,  c  16,  1.  »^  a  7^ 
Orid.  TVuCl,  «L  1,  T.  la— Mrf.  im  Ora«.- 
Dw.  Cm  41 

LmMm,  ft  foddeas  at  R  mm,  who  presided 
over  fonerab.  According  to  some  she  is  the 
same  as  Venus,  or  rather  Proserpine.  Serviu; 
Tnllius  first  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rome,  wherv 
e  verr  thi^  aoecMaiy  fof  foooralt  were  exposea 
to  nle,  and  where  the  regtweri  of  the  dead 
were  usually  kept  Dionv.  Hal.  4. — Liv.  4$, 
c.  19.—  Vol.  Max.  5,  c.  i.—PltU.  Qiutsi.  Rom.-' 
From  the  namoof  the  goddoe,  fheee  who  took 
charge  of  funerals  at  Rome  were  called  Libi- 
linarii.  Plutarch  considers  the  question  why 
the  Romans  made  the  same  goddess  under  the 
name  of  Veaos  in  the  ona  inHUMM^  and  of 
Llhitioa  in  the  other,  preside  «rer  the  period  of 
birth  and  also  of  death  ;  and  thinks  that  they 
desired  to  soggest  thereby  the  brevity  of  life. 
With  the  same  intentioa  the  Greeks  had  el 
Delphi  an  image  of  Venus  Epitymbia  CF-nrof.- 
liin).  Servius  Tullius,  with  a  view  of  a-scer- 
taining  tbo>Mmber  of  deaths  which  occurred 
annaally,  enacted  that  a  piece  of  money  ahoold 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  on  occasion  of  ever) 
funeral.    Millim. — Pint. —  Dianys.  Hal. 

LisTA,  a  daughter  of  Ejpaphus  and  Caaip 
opea.  wlwhefMe  mother  or  AgenoreadBelni 
by  Neptune.  A poUod.  iL  c  1,  L  0.  \*—Pmi$» 
1,44.    Firf.  Tartl. 

L1CHA8,  a  servant  of  Herculo,  who  brought 
him  the  poisoned  tunic  from  Dejanira.  He  was 
thrown  oy  hus  master  into  the  sea  with  great 
violence,  and  changed  into  a  rock  itt  iho  Bo* 
boeajiSea.   Ovid,  Aki.  9^  v.  81L 

lAsTMNne^  a  aon  of  Electiyon  and  hrother 
of  Alcmena.  Tie  was  <:o  infirm  in  his  old  age. 
that  when  he  walked  he  wa.s  always  supported 
by  a  slave.  Triptolemus,  son  of  Hereoimt  af^ 
ing  the  slave  inattentive  to  bis  dotv,  threw  a 
stick  at  him,  which  unfortunately  killed  Licym- 
nius.  The  murderer  fled  to  Rhcnles.  Apollod.  2. 
c  r^M.i.—mmtr,  U,  fL-Pind.  Olymp.  t 

Lmon,  **wi8  the  eon  of  Vrenia  hy  Amphi- 
marus,  the  son  of  Neptnne.  The  renown  which 
be  acquired  for  bis  sitiU  in  music  was  superior 
not  only  to  that  of  hie  coniemporariea,  nn  Jin 
thatef  all  hiiieedeeHBOM}  and  heie  eaid  • 
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nare  been  dain  bjr  Apollo  for  f**rm\Amg  to 
cujup^re  bl»  tJcill  in  staging  with  tku  of  the 
god.  lodeed  the  death  of  Libiis  was  lanMMed 
m  every  barbarous  nation ;  and  amon;?  the 
K^pliaos  there  is  a  song  which  ihe  Greeks  caii 
Lmus :  for  ibis  song-  is  denominated  by  the 
Egyptians  Mtmrofim.  Bui  the  Qneki^  aJMft 
among  these  BoaMr,  rHOioii  thiv  sonf  aaCNv- 
cian.  For  Homer,  bejif  veil  ai:qiiaintcd  wiih 
the  muifortune  of  Liniii^«a]rs  ih^k  Vulcan  re- 
presented, among  otheiB  lUaninlbe  shield  of 
Achilles,  a  l  ov  playing  «|  a ]|«if^  aad MUgtog 
the  fale  oi  L.mus: — 

*  ^HkmmfftmA  awakes  ike  varying  strings, 
W»mUiidn'la9tkeJalt«f  Umudiii: 

But  Pamphu?,  who  composed  the  most  ancient 
hymns  for  the  Aihenians,  says,  that  grief  for 
the  death  of  Lioas  increased  to  tlMt  degree, 
that  he  came  to  be  called  Oitolinor,  nr  If^menia- 
bU  Linus.  And  allei  wards  the  Lesbian  Sappho, 
having  learned  the  name  Oitolinoa  from  the 
veraaa  of  Fainphna,  celebrates  in  her  poems 
Adonis  and  Oitolinos.  The  Thebans,  too,  boast 
that  Linus  wasburjnl  in  their  country;  and 
they  say,  that  aAer  the  loss  of  the  Greeks  at 
Chaeironea,  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  in  con- 
«^f*qiu'nrf  nf  a  Vision  in  n  dream,  brought  ihe 
bones  ut  Linus  to  Macedonia :  and  afterwards, 
from  another  dream,  carried  onok  the  bones  to 
Thebes.  The  covering  however  of  ?his  tomb, 
and  every  thing  else  belongiug  Uj  it,  have,  they 
»av,  been  obliterated  through  length  of  time. 
The  Thebans  likewise  aattert,  that  there  was  a 
junior  Linus,  the  son  of  biiMfUas;  and  that 
\vh'?n  but  a  boy  he  was  slnin  by  Hercules, 
whom  he  instructed  in  music."  Pmuanius. 
**  Hovwrar,  neither  the  Linos,  the  son  of  Am- 
phimams,  nor  he  -w-hn  was  the  son  of  I<5mcniti<, 
CompotKd  any  thing  in  verse;  or,  if  ihey  did, 
it  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  Ac- 
cording to  Saidas,  he  was  a  poeC  of  Chalcis, 
and  die  lint  that  broof  ht  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters from  Pha?niria  (o  Greece.  He  taught  Tler- 
cules  letters,  and  is  said  to  have  rankfxi  as  the 
prjaoa  of  lyric  poels.  Two  flragmenti  are  all 
the  remains  of  his  works  nt  pre<;ent  "  Thvi^r. 

LiRiupE,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  mother  of 
Narcissus  by  the  Cephisus.  Ovid.Met.3,  v.  311. 

I«mA,  the  name  of  a  fury  whom  Euripide*; 
ilttredaces  on  the  stage  as  conducted  by  Iris,  at 
ilie  command  of  Juno,  to  inspire  Hercules  with 
that  fatal  rage  which  ended  m  his  death. 

Lona,  or  Lotos,  a  heanliflkl  nvmph,  daugh- 
ter of  Nepttme.  To  save  herself  fr.  rn  ihc  im- 
portuniiies  of  Priapas,  she  implored  the  gods, 
who  changed  her  into  a  tree  called  Lolus,  con- 
secrated to  Vcnoa  and  Amlla  Ovid,  Ml  9,  v. 
34fl. 

T .  ■•<' niiAOi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
near  the  Srrtes.  They  received  this  name  from 
their  HvinRTttpoo  Ihe  foHm.  Uivsseavi^Md  their 
counfrv  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war. 
HerodO.  4,  c.  XTl.^Strah.  17.— iMWo,  1,  c.  7.— 
i¥*ii.ft,c7. 1.13,c.  17. 

LoA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
things  which  were  purified  by  lostrations, 
whence  the  name  ( a  lunui^}.)  Bm  fa  sappuaed 
to  bo  the  same  as  Ops  or  Rhea. 

LCcSrEB,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  or 

pearmg  in  the  momine  before  the  ran-;  bat 


when  it  follows  it,  and  appears  sometime  aA«f 
its  seUifig.  it  jks  cailed  uimtnts*  Afioording  is 
some  mythologim^  Laeifcrwaa  aoaaf  AipMr 

and  Aurora. 

LuuNA,  a  goddess,  daughter  oi  Jupit.er  aiMi 
Jono,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Latooa.  Aaksr 
matkit  bvought  her  into  the  world  without  pain, 
she  beeanae  the  goddess  whom  women  in  laboar 
inv^iked,  and  snc  pfesiilcii'  ovtr  :h'-  bmh  of 
children.  She  receives  this  oaaue  other  tnm 
iamsof  Anw  Imsi  aaOvid  asplBiMit>* 

Qralia  Lucina,  dedit  hoc  tibi  rumine  lmtm$, 
Aut  quia  principium  tu,  |>Ba,  Imeis  kabes. 

Some  sappose  her  to  be  the  same  as  Diana  ani 

Jono,  because  these  two  goddesses  were  a^c 
someiimt's  called  Liicina,  :iiid  pre:sided  over  the 
labours  of  women.  She  is  called  Ilyihm  te  ite 
(^«eks.  She  had  a  fiuMas  temple  at  iiaaa 
raised  A.  U.  C.  396.  Varr.  de  U  4  — Cu! 
de  JfaL  O.  2,  c.  27.— Owi  FasL  2,  v.  «d.— 
UoToL  Carwu  Sec. 

Luna,  (M«  wuxm,)  wa-:  dauE-hternf  Hyperion 
and  Terra,  and  was  ihe  same,  according  to  some 
1)1}  iht  lug i^is,  as  Diana.  She  was  worshipped 
iff  tha  ancient  iahabiianis  of  the  earth  with 
witii  nmny  supefsiiltoaB  ferms  and  oeremomca. 
It  wa.^  iuppa'^^cd  that  mnf^icians  and  cTicbanlfr>j 
particularly  those  of  Tbessaiy,  had  an  nDCfla* 
troUable  power  over  the  moon,  «mI  tlaf  thuf 
could  draw  her  down  from  hraTrn  at  plea.<rart 
by  the  mere  force  ot  their  incantatiuns.  Uer 
eclipses,  according  to  their  *fi*^i*m,  prnMeaisi 
from  thence;  and, on  that  account,  it  wB^usoal 
to  beat  drums  and  c3rmbals,  to  ease  her  la  boors, 
and  to  render  the  |v.iwrr  of  rn:\gic  less  eifectnaL 
Ovid.  Met.  12.  v.  263,  &c.— TOatt.  1,  eL  &  v. 
91.— Hrnotf .  7V«r  --  Virg.  Ra.  6,  t.  <IL 

LrrA,  {a.  $he-vo!f,)  wa*;  held  in  great  renera> 
lion  at  Borne,  because  Homulus  and  Remus 
accoidiaf  to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  sockled 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  animals.  This 
fabulous  story  arises  from  the  surname  of  Lupa, 
wlurh  wa."^  given  to  the  wife  of  the  shepherd 
Faaatnlos,  to  whose  ears  and  hnMaaity  these 
diOdMnofifcd  thckpnervadoft.  Ovid.  FkM. 
9,  V.  Alb.—Plyt.  in  Pomnl. 

Lyjeus,  a  su  rname  of  Bacchus.  JU  is  derited 
from  Xwiv,  sotvere,  because  wiaev  awar  whieh 
Bncrhn*;  presides,  cive5  frw^om  to  the  miod| 
and  delivers  it  from  all  cares  and  melaoefaoly. 
Horat.  ep.  9. — LMean,  1,  675. 

Lf  CAON,  L  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgns  and  Meliboea.  He  boilt  a  town  called 
Lv'o^um  on  the  top  of  mount  Lyca'ws,  in  honoa: 
of  Jupiter.  He  had  many  wiv^  bv  whan  hs 
had  a  daughter  called  Calisto,  and  Mir  ama 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  Ihron-  Nvctimns 
the  eldest  of  his  .'>ou.>..  He  lived  about  If^30 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  AptUod.  3  — 
Hrfffin.  fab.  176.— Cal«l.  ep.  76  —  Pov.v  H  r  2, 

Ac.  IT.  Another  king  of  Arcadia,  celebrated 

f  ir  lii'^  r  rnr'Uies.  He  wns  chnngrd  info  a  wolf 
by  Jupiter,  because  he  ofiered  hoBMUi  rietiaw 
on  th«  fldlara  of  the  cod  P^a.  Some  anribate 
this  mctamorphosi<!  to  another  cause.  The  mds 
of  mankind,  as  they  relate,  were  become  so 
snomtous,  that  Jupiter  visited  the  eaith  as 
pitnish  wickedness  and  impiety.  He 
Arcadia,  where  the  people  began  to  pav  profer 
adoralinn  to  his  divinity.    Lvcaoo,  bowevcf, 

ta  urr  th«  dinaitv  of  tha  fod^Mffiad  AphMaa 
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Ml  OB  hii  UMe.  This  inplMy  ao  iniialed 
jupiier,  thai  be  iaaMdiatdv  dcfltr^p«4  tte  ho«w 
oI'Lycmon,  and  duiifed  hnn  into  a  volf.  09id. 

MU.  1,  T.  !9S,  >S:c.— Tlie.sf  two  nionarchs  are 
«tten  cuQ founded  together,  though  no  less  than 
m.  nge  elupsed  between  iheir  reiyn*'  Hi.  A 
S<in  (if  Priam  and  Laoiboe.  Hf  wa5!  talren  by 
AcDiiies,  and  carried  to  Lemnos,  whence  he 
escaped.  He  «nm  afterwards  killed  by  Aehilks 
in  the  Trojan  war.   Ugmer.  JL  31,  Ac. 

LTCAjRva,  L  a  son  of  Miaas  I.  He  was  la- 
ther of  Minos  II.  bv  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Cory- 

htm.   Disd.  i.  II.  A  son  of  Mioos  and  Phi- 

lonooe,  danghler  of  NycuiDM.  Hameeecded 

his  lather  oa  dMthNM  Of  AVOIiAtaL    AhM.  6, 

c  3  and  4. 

Lf  cioe,  an  epHhac  givan  to  Apallo  flreea  bis 

temple  in  Lycia,  where  b<»  j^ave  oracles,  parti- 
cularly at  Patara,  where  the  appellaiiuo  of  L^- 
cue  fjrks  u  a j  nvm  10  hia  Mwweia.  FSrf. 

Lyo9m1db8,  a  kiBft  of  Scyros,  as  Mbaid  in 

the  in  Sea,  5on  of  Apollo  and  Parthetiope. 
He  was  seereiiy  intmsted  with  the  care  of 
yoaoi;  Acbittta,  vbom  his  modter  Tb^  had 
cltMrtii^pii  in  womrin'5  rlf>thes,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Tiojaa  war,  where  she  knew  he  must 
unavoidably  perish.  Lycumedes  has  rendered 
himaelf  Cuamtlor  hiK  ireachary  m  Thaaow. 
Pfat  m  Tint.— Amu.  1,  c.  17, 1. 7,  c.  4.—,^^. 
c.  13.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Lvujaoua,  a  kins:  of  Thrace,  lie  drove 
O— cboa  oat  of  hk  kingdom,  and  aboiiahcd  his 

v!'or-h?p,  for  which  impiety  he  wa<?  «pvrrrlv 
punished  by  the  gods.  He  put  his  own  son 
Dryas  la  death  in  a  fary,  and  be  cot  offhis  own 
tegy,  Tni<:isking  them  for  vine  boughs.  He  was 
itm  to  death  in  the  greatest  torments  by  his  sub- 
tfci."^,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
hey  should  not  taste  wine  till  Lycorgtis  was  no 
This  IkMa  is  explaiMd  by  <teerTiaf , 
ihni  ih?  aversion  of  Lycnrj^ns  for  wine,  over 
which  Bacchus  presided,  ara<ia  from  the  fiUbi> 
nesB  and  disgrace  of  intoxication,  and  therefore 
I  he  monarch  wi«e!v  ordered  all  the  vines  of  his 
•luiumions  to  dc  cui  down,  that  him^lf  and  bis 
subjects  might  be  preserved  from  the  extrava- 
jfmcc  and  dBbaoebery  which  are  produced  by 
.oo  free  a  nsa  or  wna.  Hfgin,  fidk  ISft,— 
JJonur.  n.  6.  T  X'Mi.—AnoUnd.  3,  c  5,— Orirf. 
MeL  4,  V.  «2.—  Vir^.  Mn.  3,  v.  R'-HM.  2, 
od.19.    Ft4.  Part  11 

Lrrr"?  T.  a  king  of  Ba?oiia.  snccesrorto  his 
bruiht-r  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He 
was  iniro^ed  with  the  government  only  daring 
itie  BtoorUy  of  Lahrtacm,tha  son  of  tiydaiyh' 
vf  of  Nycteus.  Re  was  ftnthef  enfofaiea  to 
iiiike  war  arrAinst  Epopf  u'v,  wlm  haii  carried 
o^way  Jy  force  Aotiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyc- 
ie«a.  He  was  MoeeeMAH  in  this  expedidoBf  re> 
rnvrrrt!  Antiope  and  mnrrlprl  her.    VitL  An- 

tutpe.   Paui.  9,  c.  6. — Apoihd.  3.  c.  6.  II.  A 

Iring  of  libya,  who  sacrificed  whatever  stran- 
irers  came  upon  bis  coast.  When  Diomedes,  at 
his  fetnrn  from  the  Trojan  war,  had  bwn  ship- 
wret  ke<l  there,  the  tyrant  seized  h'.m  nruT  con- 
fined him.  Ue,  however,  escaped  by  means  of 
Ollirboe,  «be  tym«%  daocfbter,  who  was  an- 
nmottred  of  him,  nnil  ^'So  htTnjr  hcr«.«^lf  when 

«he  saw  herself  desei  ed.  HI.  A  <5on  ofN'^rv 

nin/»  hvCelSEiio.  made  kin^  of  a  pnrt  of  Mv«ir\ 


the  wifipof  Herenles,  for  wbieb  be  was  kfi!ed 
by  the  incensed  hera  Ljreas  gave  a  ktad  io» 
ception  to  the  Argoosmis.  JimMLSlO. 
Uvein.  fab.  18,31  32,  137.  ViA  FM 1.  attd  IL 
Ltdds.    VU.  Part  IL 

LraopowM,  a  mmmmt  of  Diana  at  Spaita, 

because  her  s'.atnc  was  brought  by  Orestes  from 
Taurus^hieided  round  with  osiers.  i^aMj  3,c.l6. 

LYUcftus,  L  son  of  Aphareos,  was  among  the 
banters  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  one  of  the 
Ai^onauts.  He  was  so  sbarpsighted,  that,  as 
it  i5  reported,  he  cuuld  see  through  the  earth. 
Ue  stole  some  oxen  with  his  brother  Idas,  and 
they  wars  both  Mtled  by  Conor  and  Poltaz 
when  thev  were  pmnf^to  nelebrare  their  nuptials 
with  the  dau^hterx  of  Leucippus.  Apollod.  . 
and  3.—Ih/fiin.  fab.— PftM.  4,  C  3  — Owa. 

>f<f  3.  V.  dtii.—Apollo'n.  ArfT.  1.  II.  A  J!on 

of  itgyptus,  who  innrr  e  l  Hypermnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Danr\u'<  His  life  was  spared  by 
the  love  of  his  wife.  Vid.  Ittm^idts.  He  mada 
waragaiaal  his  fhtberte-law,  dethrdnad  him 
and  seifed  his  crown  Some  say  that  Lyncetis 
was  reconciled  to  Danaus,  and  that  he  succeed- 
ed hin  aAer  his  death,  and  reigned  forty-one 
years.  Apollod.  9,  C  I^AnM.  9^  C.  16,  19,  9b. 
Ovid.  Ikreid.  14. 

Ltnciw,  Ltncjuts,  or  Ltnx,  a  cruel  kinp  of 
Scythia.  or.  according  to  others,  of  Sicily.  He 
received  with  feigned  hospitality,  Triptolemu'?, 
whom  Ceres  had  sent  f\ll  over  the  world  to 
teach  mankind  agriculture;  and  m  he  was 
jealous  of  his  coouisaion,  he  resolved  to  mar- 
rier  this  favourite  of  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  As 
he  was  g^iag  to  give  the  deadly  blow  to  Trip- 
tolemns,  he  wassuddenly  changed  into  a  lynx, 
an  animal  which  is  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and 
intrratitnde.    Ovid.  Met.  5,  v.  650. 

LvMiiirr,,  a  (jaiit^fiii^r  of  Pelops  and  Hippoda- 
roia,  who  married  Mastor,  the  son  of  Perseu& 
and  AndfOOMda.  Apol.  %  e.  4— Ann.  8^  c  14 

M. 

MlcABiA,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and 

janira.    After  the  death  of  Herenles,  Enrys- 

theus  TT)n(1f>  \vn r  rvL'fi in st        rTri'rirl:il:«'.  svltom 

the  Athenians  supported,  and  the  oracle  decla- 
r«d  thatthedeseendantsof  HeiCTles  sbooM  ob- 
tain the  \  ictorv  if  nnv  nneoflhem  devoted  him- 
self to  death.  This  was  cheerfblly  accepted  by 
Mararia,  who  refused  to  endanger  the  life  of  iba 
children  of  Hercales  by  suffenne  the  victim  ic 
be  drawn  bv  lot,  and  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
victorv.  G^reat  hononrs  were  paid  to  the  pntri- 
otie  Maoaria,  and  a  CoonHria  of  Marathon  was 
railed  by  her  name.  Pmu.  I,  c.  3il— IL  Afl 
ancient  name  of  Cvprus, 

MicftDO,  I.  a  son  of  Osiris,  who  had  a  share 
jn  the  divina  boMMUt  which  were  paid  to  his 
father  TTr  ■wtt'?  represented  clothed  in  n  wolf's 
skin,  for  which  reason  the  Egj'ptians  held  that 
animal  in  great  veneration.  Dtod.  1. — PWt. 
in  Tidd.  H  Ot. — ;-1I.  A  man  who  gave  his 
name  to  Macedonia.  Some  snppoaed  ninioba 
the  «ime  ns  tic  '  n  or  general  of  Osiris.  whil«-t 
oihersconsidered  him  as  the  grandson  of  Deu- 
calion bf  the  aMlber^  side.   DML 1. 

M*'~HAftv.  a  celchrated  physician,  son  of 
,T".vriihpins  and  brother  in  Podalirus.  He 
wen;  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trioa,  ithome,  and  fEehaha..  Aaaaid«ig>Jo 
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tome,  he  was  kin?  of  Me>vvciiia.  As-plqpriDMin 
w  Uie  Greeksi  lie  iaealed  lite  mittiMl»  mhick 
ilMf  reedv«d  dofing  die  Tfcgan  mi^aadwaa 

one  of  t!»ose  coDcealed  in  the  woctden  horse. 
.Some  suppose  that  he  was  killed  belbre  Troy 
by  Eurypy  lu-*,  the  son  of  1  elephus.  He  receiv- 
cti  divine  honoun;  aAcr  death,  and  had  a  tem- 
ple in  Messenia.  Uotiur.  li.  2,  &c. —  Ovid,  ex 
Pmti.  3,  cp.  4.— Qttin^  v.^mr^Vvrg. 

MamifMt,  a  otaw  giircn  to  die  MiMes,  be- 

OUHe  Homer,  their  greatest  and  worihicsi  fa- 
rourite,  wa:>  supposed  tu  be  a  Data ve  of  Meotiia. 

M  aqnes,  a  yooDg  man,  who  fiamd  himself 
detained  by  the  iron  nails  which  were  under  his 
shues  as  he  walked  orer  a  stone  mine.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnet,  which  received 
its  juune  from  the  pcnoD  who  had  been  first 
Msible  of  its  power.  Some  say  that  Magnes 
was  a  slave  of  Medea,  whom  iliat  enchantress 
ohanged  intoa  magnet.  Orpk.dtlaf¥i.     v. 7. 

Mau,  I.  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  PiMMe, 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.    She  was  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisicrs    ApoUai,  S,  c.  10.-*- Ftrg*.  Jtm»  1, 
301.  II.  A  surname  of  Cybele. 

Majestas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Hqubt id  lUwiiw.  O&id.  5, 
iilut.  5b  V.  95. 

llau.onritau,  (l«iMii»/irvm,)a  MDmtawan- 
der  which  Geres  had  a  temple  at  Mepjam,  he- 
cause  she  had  taught  the  inhabitants  the  utility 
of  wool,  and  the  means  of  iwdiag  sheep  to  ad- 
vantage. Thi.s  temple  is  represented  as  so  old 
in  the  aj^e  of  Pau.sanias,  that  it  was  falling  to 
decay.    Paus.  1,  c.  44. 

MiRG^  a  aame  generally  applied  bgr  the 
ancients  to  the  aoob  wben  separated  ftom  tlie 
body.  Th<  v  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
deities,  and  generally  aopposed  to  preside  over 
the  burying  plaeea,  and  the  monooMafB  of  the 
dead.  They  were  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity, particularly  by  the  Romans.  The  augurs 
alwajra  invotoMi  them  when  they  proceeded  to 
etarcise  their  aecrdotal  offices.  Virgil  intro- 
duce* hix  hem  as  sacrificing  to  the  infernal  dei- 
lie*?,  and  to  ihe  Manp';,  a  victim  whose  blood 
was  received  in  a  ditch.  The  word  Mams  is 
.Mipposed  to  be  derived  from  Mntef  who  waa 
by  some  reclroned  the  mother  of  those  fremen- 
douii  deities.  Others  derive  it  from  vunuire^ 
fmd  ftr  ammia  atierea  ttrrenrnfut  manabant, 
necanse  they  filled  the  air,  partKuIarly  in  the 
night,  and  were  intent  to  molest  and  disturb 
I  he  peace  of  mankind.  Some  say  that  manrs 
comes  from  nuznt.t,  an  old  Latin  word  which 
signiled  pood  or  propiHms.  The  wofd  mmmm 
i.1  differently  used  by  ancient  authors;  some- 
times it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom  ;  whence  the  epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Mtt- 
nibvs,  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane, 
not  to  molest  the  moounenli  of^  dead,  which 
were  gnarded  wHb  anh  aaMliMr.  ^^tsavflk  I, 
tA.  \9-Virc  4.  G.y.m.  ^liftOK-ApnK. 

I,  Sal.  8,  v.  2a 

Mania,  a  goddess,  .luppaaid  lahethe  Mlher 
of  the  Larei^  and  Mane^. 

MANifOB,  the  son  of  Tuislo,  both  famotis  di- 
vinities among  the  Germans.  Toe.  de  Otnii.c.^ 
tha  iMhejMDf  Ocalaa, 


ricd  Abas  the  son  of  1 
tro.   JigrHfi  3,  c.  U. 
Mairaa,  a  daaghter  of  the  prophet  Tif*>ias 

endowed  with  the  gill  of  prophecy.  She 
made  prisuoer  by  the  Argives  when  the  cny 
Thebes  fell  into  their  haada,  aadia  abe  was  the 
worthiest  part  of  the  booty,  tbeeopqaerors  aaai 
her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  as  the  noM 
valuable  present  iht  v  could  make.  Manto,  ollen 
called  Daphne,  remained  for  soae  uaae  at  Dei- 
phi,  wheiaaheoAeialad  as  priesleaa,  aad  wkaii 
she  gave  oracles.    From  Delphi  wa  cane  U) 
Claros,  m  lonia^bere  she  established  an  ora- 
cle of  Apollo.  HnaihaBinied  Rhadius,  the 
sovereif^n  of  the  country,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  Mopsu.s.    Manto  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinusihe  Viogot 
Alba,  or,  aa  the  poela  mention,  the  god  of  the 
river  Tiber;  Vim  tUamrriage sprana  Oeaan, 
who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbournootl,  wb»rh 
io  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua. 
Maaui,  aeeordiag  to  a  certaia  traditi<»i.  wassc 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted  Thebes, 
her  native  country,  that  she  gave  way  to  her  sot- 
aaiir  and  was  tamed  into  a  fountain.  Sotnesap> 
pose  her  to  be  the  same  who  oondoeted  .£oca; 
into  hell,  and  who  strid  the  Sibylline  books  h 
Tarquin  the  Proud.    She  received  divine  hoo- 
oura  after  death.   Virg,  jBm.  1,  r.  199,  i.  Ja 

3,  c.  I.Stnk.  14  nd  i6u— Ml  %  «.  M  sad 

33, 1.  7,c,  3. 

MAtUAiiroa,  a  snmame  given  to  Jupiter, 
a  temple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marios.  It 
in  this  temple  that  the  Roman  senate  asi 
to  recall  Cicero,  a  circumstance  conmiMMNi 
to  htm  in  a  dream.    Yak  JUkb.  1,6.  7. 

ICinicA,  a  nymph  of  the  river  liria,  Bear 
MintumsE.  She  married  King  Faanu?s  by 
whom  she  had  King  Latinns,  and  she  was  ailer« 
wuda  eaflad  Fanna  and  Fatua,  and  hooonred 
as  a  goddess.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her 
name.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  me  same  as 
Circe.    Finr.>B».  7,  r.  47. — Lie.  87,  c  37. 

Maron,  r  a  son  0^  Evaothea,  highpriut  of 
Apollo,  in  Africa,  when  UlyMes  toadied  wpaa 

the  coast.    Homer.  Od.  9,  v.  179.  IL  Aa 

Egyptian  who  accompanied  Osiris  in  Jriaeaa* 
<|iiesia,  aad  bailt  a  tlify  is  Thrace,  calted  ften 
him  Maronea.   Mfla,^,  r.  2 — r>wl,  I. 

MARPiaiA,  a  celebrated  gneen  of  the  Aaw* 
zons.  who  waged  a  snceaint  war  againai  die 
inhanitants  of  mount  Caacaana.  The  mmrataiD 
was  called  Marpeshts  Moms,  from  its  femak 
conmieroT,    Jtu/tn.2,  c.  4. —  Virg  ^fln  6. 

MAaran*,  a  daughter  of  the  Eveaoay  wha 
naniad  Mas,  by  whom  dio'tad  CHaapailra,  Ae 
wife  of  Meleaeer.  Marpessaxrastenderhr  loved 
by  her  hnsband  ;4md  when  Apollo  endeaVooaed 
to  carry  her  awaf;  Haafpllowed  tka  wvishcr 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  resolved  on  rfvenee. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  separated  by  Jopiler, 
who  permitted  Marpessa  to  go  with  that  of  the 
two  lovm  whaqiay  Meat  aypaaivad  c£  She 
retimed  to  har  hMabaHiS.  Bmm9«  9,  S4tt 
—  Orii.  Met.  8,  v.  Slir'vrf^aBaA  lyC. ' 

4,  c.  2, ).  5,  c.  la 
Mavs,  a  god  of  war  amony'dn  i 

the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Jnno.  according  to  He- 
siod,  Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets,  or  of  Jnno 
alone,  according  to  Ovid.    Vid,  J»mo.  The 
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ev<r5^  luatily  exercise.  His  trial  before  the  I 
celebraitfd  court  ul°  ibe  Areopagus,  according 
to  ihe  auihoncy  o(  some  atttbors,  tar  the  murder 
oC  Hallirhotms,  forms  as  interesting  epoch  in 
history.  Vid,  AreopafiUe.  The  amours  of 
Mars  aiiil  Venus  arc  i  celebrated.  In  the 
wars  ol  Jupiter  aisd  lh«  Titaos,  Mars  was  seized 
tff  Oiss  and  Bpliiallaa,  and  conflned  finr  ftftcan 
m-'Hth^,  tril  MfTnirv  prDcureil  him  hi^- liberty. 
His  w.>ri>iiip  was  nai  very  universal  amt^g  the 
anrienis;  his  lemples  were  not  namerons  in 
Greece,  but  m  Rume  he  received  (he  most  in- 
Uuunded  honour?!,  and  the  warlike  Romans 
were  proud  of  paying  homage  tea  deity  \vt\  >in 
ik«f  eiletined  as  the  patron  of  Uieir  city,  and 
UiafiMlwrof  tlMiMortfwlrmottnieliR!  Bfa 
mxt  celebrated  temple  at  Rome  was  built  by 
Augustus  atter  the  battie  of  Philippi.  It  wa^ 
imiicnied  tn  Mars  oMor,  or  Ito  monger.  His 
priests  amoo^  the  Romans  were  mllH  Sain; 
they  were  fir>l  instiiuted  by  Numa.  Alars  was 
generally  represented  in  the  naketi  figure  of  an 
old  man^  anne<^  wuh  %  heinet,  a  pike,  and  a 
shield.  SooMiiinet  he  apfmrnNl  te  a  military 
drex>.  and  with  a  Inn  flowing  beard,  and. *iome- 
times  wiiliout.  He  generally  rode  \n  a  chariot 
drawn  by  furious  h6ri«>s,  which  the  poets  call 
F'iii(hi  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  stained 
witti  liie  blood  uf  the  horse,  on  account  of  his 
warlike  spirit,  and  of  the  wolf,  on  account  of  his 
ferocity.  Maigpies  and  vakar*si  were  aJso  ot- 
l«red  ro  him,  on  aeeoont  of  tMr  rreedineM  and 
vorafiiy.  The  Scythian.s  generally  offered  him 
a.'wes,  and  the  people  of  Caria,  dpgs.  The 
w««l  called  dog-);^ra»  was  aaered  to  bim,  be- 
rause  it  grows,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  in 
places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
llM  f  roaod  has  been  stained  with  the  efl'usion 
uf  human  blootl  The  surnames  of  Mars  arv 
lull  numerous.  He  was  called  Qradims,  Ma- 
vurs,  Uinririiis,  Salisiibsulus,  amon?  the  Ro- 
taaoa.  The  Qreeks  called  bim  Ares,  and  he 
was  cbe  Bnralos  of  the  SaMnes,  Iha  Caraalns 
of  the  Gaufs,  and  the  Mameni  of  Carthage. 
Mars  was  father  of  Cupid,  Anlerus,  and  Har- 
maniafby  the  ?<xlde«  Venus.  He  had  Ascala- 
phu^i  and  lalmenus  by' Astyoche;  and  Thes- 
tjns,  by  Demon  ice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
B '^uli's  th^sf,  he  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Rumulut,  CEoomaos,  dec  He  presided  over 
friadiators,  and  wki  ma  fod  of  hmitinfr,  and  of 
wi.niever  exerri  --s  nr  nmnsements  hnre  some- 
thing manly  and  warlike.  Amon?  the  Romans 
ii  was  usual  for  the  consul,  before  he  went  on 
an  expedition,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mars,  where 
he  otfered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
jrtiook  the  spear  which  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
statue  of  the  god,  at  the  same  time  ezcteiming, 
**  Mtrsviliga!  god  of  war,  watch  ov»r  thesam- 
tV  of  this  cilV. '  Ovid.  rail.  5,  v.  2^1.  Trisl. 
«.  V.  925 —/iweiw.  lab,  148.— Vire.  G.  4,  v.  aj6. 
A-ln.  8,  V.  TOl.— l«sia».  tfi  Blrctr.—  Varro  de 
I.  I.  I.  r.  10  — Wbwer.  Od.  1,  11.  b.—Flacc.  6. 
—  ApolUd.  1,  Ac. — HesiaeL  Tktog. — Pindar. 
€fi,  4.  Pylk.—QHifU.  SmfT*  U^Pmu,  1,  c  81 
andt».^>iw.9,  v.m 

Marstas,  a  celebrated  piper  of  OelwMB  hi 
Phrygia,  son  of  Olympus,  or  of  Hyagni-:.  if 
(£agrus.  He  was  so  skilful  in  playing  on  the 
ftMe,  that  he  is  generally  deemed  the  inventor  of 
V.  Aeooidinp:  to  the  aniBiMi  of 
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it  tkhen  Minerva  had  thfown'll  a4de  on  aectMi 

of  the  disuTtion  of  her  f:t'- -  when  she  playeti 
upon  I.'.  Marsyas  was  enamoured  ul  <.'ybele. 
and  he  travelled  with  heras  fara.sNysa,  whers 
he  had  the  improdence  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a 
trial  of  his  skill  as  a  musician.  The  gml  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  nnd  it  wasmiitnaily  ntrr >  ' 
that  he  who  was  detested  should  be  flayed  alive 
hy  the  euoqiferor.  The  Moms,  or,  according  iv 
Diodonis,  the  inhabitants  orNysa,wcre  appomr 
ed  umpire?*  Kach  exerted  his  utmost  skill, an ^ 
the  viet  t  \ ,  ^^  itli  much  difficulty,  wasadjodget* 
to  Apollo.  The  goil,  nnon  this,  tie<l  his  antago- 
nist to  a  tree  andflayen  him  alive.  The  death 
nf  ^l:^^'-v:l^  ua-  iirii\ crsally  lami-nu'cl :  th** 
FaunSt  Satvrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  faic, 
and  from  tneir  abondani  tears  arpne  a  river  fif 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Mrtrsynv 
In  indroendent  cities  among  the  ancients  the 
statneor  Mnvyoswas  generally  erected  in  th^ 
forum,  to  represent  the  miimacv  which  subsist- 
ed between  Bacchus  and  Marsy.fs,  as  the  cm- 
blem.s  of  liberty.  It  was  also  erecterl  at  the  en- 
trants of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  spot  where 
usnren  and  merchants  resorted  to  transact 
business,  being  principally  intended  in  frrro- 
rem  liiigatifrum  ;  a  circamstance  la  whicli 
Horace  seems  to  allude,  1  8U.  41,  v.  ISO.  At 
Celaena',  the  .skin  of  Marsj-as  was  shown  U* 
travellers  for  some  lime ;  ii  was  suspentled  mi 
the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder  or  t 
foot-baU.  iMn.  Ab  imr-Ooid.  /lul.  v. 
m  JMH.  6,  fkb.  r—DML  9.^rua.  8^  V.  801 
—Plin.  b.  c.  29,  1.  7,  c.  56.—Paus.  10,  30l 
ApoWtd.  1,  c.  4.    Vid,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

BftAi^A,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Lenedraoe  of  the  Greeks.  ^>He  wa<¥ 
originally  Ino,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea 
deity,  (  Vid.  hto  and  Leueetkae,)  and  she  wan 
worshipped  by  sailors  as  such  at  Corinth  in  a 
temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  Only  married  wtv 
tm  n  nn  !  freeborn  matnuis  were  permilti'd  lo 
enter  her  temples  at  Home,  where  ihe^  gene- 
rally brought  the  dkiMfvn  of  their  relations  in 
their  arms.  Liv.5,         Cic.de  Nal.  D.  3,  v.  19 

MsciuNma,  a  surname  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
a  stntne  near  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Argos,  and 
there  the  people  swore,  before  they  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 
Pons.  '2,  c  'i-2. 

MacisTCtra,  I.  a  .son  of  Echiiis  or  Talatis,  was 
oneof  rheeomiMBioasorAfax.  Hewaaldliad 
by  Polv-^^mas.  Homer  11  C,  T.M^  fc.  -IL 
K  son  of  LyciuMi.  Apoiiod. 

M^DtA,  a  celebrated  magician,  dangliiar^f 
iEetes,  king  of  Colchis.   Her  mother's  name 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  He 
siod  and  Hvginus,         Id  via,  or,  a(corii:ng' 

nthen.  Epbyre,  Hecate,  Asterodia,  Antiope, 
and1l«rwi.  ShewasthenleeeofCiree.  Whe« 

Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  th*'  golden 
fleece,  Meda  became  enamoured  of  htm,  aiu* 
it  was  to  her  well-direeled  tabonrs  that  the  At* 
gonaots  owed  their  preservation.  Vid.  Arg9- 
■nauUt.  When  Ja.son  reached  lolchos,  his  na- 
tive country,  the  return  and  victories  ot  ihe  Ar- 
gonaats  were  celebrated  with  oniversa)  rqoi»> 
ings;  bM  iBaon,  the  fWher  of  Jason,  waSns- 
ableto  assist  at  the  "^nTpintiitv  on  an-^onnt  of  the 
infirmities  of  his  age.  Medea,  at  her  hu:>tniod*s 
request,  rtwawl  the  weakness  of  JRwn,  and 
bf  4f»«teira«»f  lhabkwd  ffMihintraianMi 
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Mfelf  ^flin  with  the  juiccof  certain  herbs, 
•he  n«U»i«d  to  kim  liie  vigour  and  sprigbUinm 
ofjroittli.  The  dsoghttrs  of  Pelia*  were  aim 

llctiroas  to  see  their  Inther  restored  by  the  same 
power.  They  accoaluiely  killed  him  of  their 
own  accord,  and  boiled  his  flesh  in  a  caldron, 
but  Meda  refused  to  fterform  the  same  friendly 
offices  to  Pelias  which  he  had  done  to  £son, 
and  he  wa.s  consumed  by  the  hear  of  liie  fire, 
and  even  deprived  of  a  burial.  This  actioo 
ereaily  irriMled  Ike  people  of  lokboa,  aad  lfe> 
dea,  with  her  hu-b«nd,  fled  to  Corinth  to  avoid 
ibe  resentment  of  an  offended  populace.  Here 
tbef  lived  for  ten  years  with  aauch  conjugal 
lendemess;  but  the  love  of  Jason  forGlauce^  the 
king's  daughter,  s<M)n  inlemi^terl  their  nuitual 
harmony,  and  Medea  >»-as  divorced.  Medea 
revenged  tlw  inftddinr  of  Jason  by  causing  the 
"ianh  of  Glance  and  tne  destmetion  of  her  fkm- 
ily.  Vid.  GUwct.  This  action  was  fol]owe<i 
by  another  stall  more  airocioas.  Medea  killed 
Iwa  of  her  cMMven  In  theif  Atther's  pRaenoe, 
snid  whrn  JTsson  attemrted  to  punish  tbe  bar- 
barity (M  the  mother,  she  fled  through  the  air 
vapcM  a  chariot  drawn  by  winded  drasrons. 
Ffoib  CoriiMh,  Medea  came  to  Athens  where, 
nl\eT  she  had  nadergonethe  nooessary  porifica- 
?  i(>n  tit'lT^r  mvrder,  she  married  kin»  JEjrens, 
aind  gave  birdi  to  a  son  who  was  caMed  Medu& 
Soonaftcft,  etiMfi  ^nMWMW^wtthodi  to  MahaMm* 
3K?lf  known  to  his  father,  {Vid.  /BjtT?«s,)  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fhme  and  fearful  of  bis  power, 
aMienpled  to  poisoa  hkm  at  m  fhoal  which  had 
beea  pfepaied  for  his  entertamaKnt.  Her  at- 
tempK,  however,  failed  of  swccess,  and  the  si^ht 
of  the  Tword,  which  Theseuy  wore  by  hisskle, 
cooffiooed  ikm.  ihe  stranger,  against 

wbeoK  tub  Iw InA  no  baaely  conspired,  was  no 
less  fham  his  own  son.  The  fiiihcr  and  the  son 
iled,  and  Medea,  to  avoid  (he 
fMnri^hmem  which  ber  wicke<toess  deserved, 
•jmoonted  "her  *erv  chariot,  aad  disappeared 
ihrouffh  <be  air.   She  came  to  Colchis,  where 
-accord      to  seme,  she  was  re<caneHed  to  Jason, 
'Who  hag  eoiyto  lier  in^tier  aatiye  ooontij  aOer 
'liar  salllleD  4e|NnnK  ftoas  Ooraiilii  Cue  Jicd 
•tCdtckis,  as  Jostia  mentionf^  when  she  had 
•been  reMared  to  the  conideoce  of  her  family. 
*  AAer  Heath,  she  niarried  Achilles  in  the  Ely- 
*«ian  fi^lHs,  accnrdin^to  the  TTaditions  mention- 
ed bv  -Siiaonides.   The  murder  of  Mermerus 
and  ftieres,the  younfesi  of  Jason's  children  fey 
ltfedea,iia  not  attribuled  to  fiwir  moAer,  «&> 
icordmf  to  JBIiaa,  %nt  llie  CorinlihiMB  tbea»> 
■selves  a?«!!fi«^:inatc(1  them  in  tTie  temple  of  Jtino 
Aeru.   ApoUad.  1,  c.  9.-^HiKin.  fab.  21,  22, 
dbe.— 4Hb1  m  Tkes.-'Dtmm-  Peritg.— 
-feVirtn.  V  ir  5.  r.  3L— Pdj/s.  2,  c.  n,  1.  R,  c.  1. 
— EurijHfi.  ?n  .\kd.—Ihpd.  4  — Ortrf.  Met.  7, 
•fab.  1,  in  Wod.Slrah.  7  — O^.  de  .XttJ.  J).  3,C. 
IBi—AfMiitn.  Arg.  2,  dtc—4hfliM*^f%mee^ 
■fjuam.  4,  r.'SBS. 

Mr.DEsicjwTK,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  who  mar- 
ried Imbrios  ^n  of  Mentor,  who  was  kWed  by 
l^cneer  imvK  the  Trojan  war.  Bmer.  §t.  13, 

T.  V72.—  An/>Jh,d.  3. 

McDrmiNA,  rhe  |[^)ddess  of  medicine,  whose 
^Mlifalo,  eallefl  Medilrintdia,  were  celebrated 
•ai  llome  tbe  last  day  of  September,  when  thev 
Made  «ifrerin|?s  dr fruits.  Varro-de  L.  L.^r.  .3. 

Mr.Dt»A,  I  ono  uf  the  three  Gorgons,  daueh- 
-wr  of  Phorqrs  and  Ceio.  She  was  Uie  only 
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one  of  the  Gorgoos  who  was  subject  to  mortal 
uy.  She  IS  oeiobtatcd  for  herpersooai  cbanaa 
aadthebaanqrof  iMrloelB.  Neptoae  beeaaa 

enamoured  of  her,  and  obtained  her  far  ours  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  This  violation  ui 
sanctity  of  the  temple  provoked  Minerva,  aai 
she  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa, 
which  had  inspired  Neptune's  love,  into  ser- 
pen ls.  According  to  Apollodorus  and  oibers, 
ll^wsaaiidt^MMM^  wiia 

low  wings  and  brazen  kmM.  Tbeir  body  was 
alqpoovered  with  iaipenetiiriile  scalea,aiMt  ihcir 
very  loaka  had  llMfower  of  kiiliag  or  utnm^ 

lostones.  Perseus  rendered  his  name  immonal 
by  thecooquestofMedoha.  He  cut  odfht^r  hea<&, 
and  the  blood  thai  dropped  from  ihc  wooad 
produced  the  innumerable  aaipeius  ihat  iafM 
Africa.  Tbeoonqoeror  plnona  Medoan^  hoi 
on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  which  be  bad  a«ed  la 
bis  expedition.  The  head  still  retained  tbcsaos 
petrifying  powar  na  before,  as  it  was  findl^ 
known  in  the  conrt  of  Cephca«i.  Vid  .4«^r«- 
meda.  Some  suppose  that  tbe  Gorguo$  were 
a  nation  of  Women,  whom  Perseus  conqueicdL 
Vid.  a^rgumn.  MfM9d.%^A.'-^jUai0d.  T^tm. 
—Ovid.  MbL  4,  T.  €ia— 9,  v.  eSi— 

ApoltoH.  4.—Htfgin,  fab.  16L  IL  A  daogbier 

of  Priam.  ^UJ.  A  daughter  of  Si^codaa 

ApeM 

MrojRs  * ,  one  of  the  Fanes,  daujrhter  of  Noi 
and  Acheron.  The  name  is  derived  irc«i 
ftcyai^iv  imvidere^  and  she  is  repneaanlad  ascHh 
ployed  by  the  gods  like  her  sisters  to  poaish 
the  crimes  of  mankind,  by  visiting  tbem  wuh 
(hsea>^cs,  with  inward  torments,  aiKl  witbdtaNdL 
Virg.  JEElk  1%  f .  84<ib    Vid,  Emmtnidru 

UmAxM,  m  Qtmk  hum  af  Cybele.  iha 
mother  of  the  §ad>,  whan  fiMlivala  wma  «aBei 
Megalesia. 

MaoANiRA,  theariftarCeloai^  kio^ofElen> 

sis,  in  Attica.  She  was  mother  to  Tnptif!eraiis 
to  whom  Ceres,  as  she  travelled  over  Auica, 
taught  agriculture.  She  received  divioe  bon- 
ottrs  aOer  death,  and  she  had  ao  altar  laand 
to  her,  near  the  fbanlato  vhawGeiM  Ivd  tm 
been  wen  whai  aha  aniviid  at  Anian.  Btm. 
I,  c  39.  .  • 

MnoiaA,  the  dangbter  of  Creon,  Idng  of 
Th^brs,  ^ven  in  marriajre  to  Hercules  lyvrauae 
he  had  delivered  the  Thebans  from  the  iy- 
ranny  of  the  Orcbomenians.  Vid.  Krgtiua, 
Wbea  Harcnlaa  want  to  hell  by  order  of  Eo- 
rysthens,  violence  was  oflered  to  Meirara  by 
Lvcus,  a  Theban  exile,  and  she  wouKi  li?  .r 
yielded  to  her  ravisber,  bad  not  Hercnks  »• 
turned  that  moment  and  pnnisbed  hint  whh 
death.  Tliis  murder  di«:pleiM?d  Juno,  and  '»he 
rendered  Hercales  ao  defirious,  that  he  kiKed 
llegara  and  tbe  three  chiklren  he  bad  1^  her 
in  a  fit  of  madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild 
beasts.  Some  say  mat  Megara  did  not  perish 
by  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but  that  he  aHer- 
wards  married  her  to  his  Crtend  loias.  The 
names  of  Megara^  ehfldren  by  Herralca  wcia 
Creontiades,  Therimacbn«,  and  Dpir<-K>o.  Hf- 
gin,  fab.  82.—JSeiuc  in  Berc—ApM^d.  2;  c  iSL 

Mklampiw,  a  celebrated  .w)!hsayer  an?  phy- 
sician of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon,  and  Idi^ 
menea,  or  Pnrippe.  He  lived  at  Pvltw,  in  Pe» 
liiwmip  HiaservaHlsauekilleiitwolarcp 
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tomofalargf  oak,  and  Mclampuspaid  so  much 
r^ani  lo  tttese  iwu  reptiles,  thai  he  raised  a 
btming  ^  and  burned  them  upon  it  Heilso 

took  paniciilttf  care  of  their  yoans^  ones,  and 
fed  Idem  with  milk.  Some  tune  aiier  (his  the 
yoang  serpents  crept  to  Melampus  as  he  slept 
00  Usegrmocor  theoalc;  and,  as  if  sensible 
of  the  roroors  of  their  beoefeeior,  they  wan- 
tonly play<'d  aroand  him,  and  sofiiy  lirkcd  his 
«cars.  This  awoke  Melampus,  who  was 
astonithed  at  the  fodden  change  which  Ins 
senses  had  nnderpnn**.  Ho  found  himself  ac- 
quauiiod  with  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  and 
vitb  ail  their  rude  notes  as  they  flew  aroand 
him.  He  look  advantage  or  thrs  snpemaiural 
i:ifi,  and  soon  made  himself  perfect  in  the 
ifn.uvl-d^'e  of  futurity,  and  Apollo  also  in- 
stracied  him  in  the  art  of  medicine.  He  had 
after  the  happiness  of  cnrinir  the  daoghters 
of  Prtrtns,  by  giving  them  ellebore,  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  has  been  called  me- 
Umpodium,  and  as  a  reward  for  hlstrooble  he 
married  the  eldest  of  these  princesses.  Vid. 
I-'ratidrs.  The  tyranny  of  his  uncle  Neleus, 
kin?  of  Pylos,  obliged  him  to  leave  hi>j  native 
cuuniry,  and  Proetus,  to  show  himself  more 
seniribre  of  bis  services,  gave  him  part  of  his 
kin;di'!Ti.  over  which  he  established  himself 
About  this  lime  the  personal  charms  of  Pero, 
the  daughter  of  Neleus,  hod  gained  many  ad- 
mirers, but  the  father  promised  his  dau-^htcr 
onlv  to  him  who  brought  into  his  hands  the  oxen 
of  fpfaidas.  Bias,  who  was  also  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers, engaged  his  brother  Melanmis  to  steal 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  them  to  Mm.  Melam  nus 
was  cauizh;  in  the  attempt  and  imprisoned ;  out 
he  laugbi  the  childless  Iphiclos  how  to  become 
a  father,  and  not  onlf  obtained  his  liberty,  bat 
abw  the  oxen,  and  with  them  he  compelled  Ne- 
letMto  give  Pero  in  marriage  to  Bias.  A  severe 
distemper,  whieh  had  rendered  the  women  of 
Argos  insane,  was  totally  removed  by  Me- 
lampus ;  and  Anaxagoras,  who  then  sat  on  the 
ihrane,  rewarded  his  merit  hy  giving  him  part 
of  his  kingdom,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  where  his  posterity  reigned  during  six 
successire  generaiion.s.  He  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raised  to 
hi«!  memory.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  287,  1.  15,  v. 
•2S^.—Herodot.  2  and  d.—ApoUod.  8,  c.  2.— 
Paii%.  2,  p..  18, 1.  4,  c.  X—Virg.  G.  3,  v.  550. 

Mf.i.AMPTOEs,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  from 
the  black  and  hairy  appearance  of  his  back,  die. 

Mi!T.«mppe,  f.  a  daoghter  of  JEolos,  who'had^ 
two  children  by  Neptune,  for  which  her  father 
out  oat  both  her  eyes,  and  confined  her  in  a 
t»rjson.  Her  children,  who  had  been  exposed 
and  preserved,  delivered  her  from  confinement, 
and  Neptune  restored  her  to  her  eyesight. 
She  afterwards  married  Metapomus.  Hygin. 

fab.  186.  II.  A  nymph  who  oiarried  Itonos, 

^tm  of  Amphictyon,  by  whom  she  had  Bosotos, 
wh  1  ir  ive  nis  name  to  Bnpotia.    Pans.  9,  c.  1. 

MRLxmppus,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo,  atCyrene, 
•cWed  by  the  tyrant  Tfiooerates.  Pthitm.  8. 

 IT.  A  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Theban 

chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes 
against  the  army  of  Adrasttts,  king  of  Argos, 
and  was  killed  by  Amphiarans.  Vid,  Tydms. 
Aw^lod.  \^^—Msdtt^,  Aide  TM.— ffN&  9, 
r  la— in.  A  m  of  Man,  y/^  bceame 


enamouiod  of  OooMtho,  a  priealeai  of  Dome 

Trichiria.  F'or  violation  ol  the  sanctity  f-f  the 
place,  the  two  lovers  soon  aAer  perished  by  a 
sadden  death,  and  theeonntrv  was  vii^ited  ^a 
pestilence,  which  was  stopped  only  after  the  of- 
fering of  a  human  sacrifice  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,   Pam.  7,  c.  19. 

MiiXAOBR,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son 
of  QSneus,  king  of  iEtolia,  by  Althaea,  daughter 
of  Thcstius.  The  Parnr  were  present  at  the 
mi^mentof  his  birth,  and  predicted  his  future 
■z.  reatnem.  CkNbo  said,  that  he  would  be  brave 
and  couragetius  ;  Lachesis  foretold  his  uncoin- 
imm  sirengih,  and  Atropos  declared  ihai  he 
should  live  as  long  as  that  firebrand,  which  was 
on  the  fire,  remained  entire  and  unconsumed. 
Althaea  no  sooner  heard  this  than  she  snatched 
t!t'>  vtj.-lc  from  the  fire,  and  kept  it  with  the 
most  jealous  care,  as  the  life  ot  her  son  was 
destined  to  depend  upon  its  jpreservafioo.  The 
fame  (if  Meleager  increased  with  his  years;  he 
sii;nalizcd  himself  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  afterwards  delivered  his  country  ilrom  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,who  made  war  against 
his  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Diana,  whose 
altars  CEneus  had  neglected.  Vid.  CEneus. 
No  sooner  were  they  destiwed,  than  Diana 
punished  die  negligence  of  ^Siieos  by  a  greater 
calamity.  She  sent  a  huge  wild  hoar,  which 
laid  waste  all  the  country,  and  seemed  invinci- 
ble on  account  of  ils  immense  aiie.  It  became 
soin  a  public  concern,  all  the  neighbouring 
princes  assembled  to  destroy  this  terrible  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  became  more  fiunous  in  my- 
thological btnorr  than  the  himting  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boor.  The  prmcen  and  eIrieA  who  a9> 
.scmbled,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  mytholo- 
gLsts,  are  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  sons  of  Apnareos,  Dryas  son  of  Mars, 
Ca'jfnr  and  Pollux  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
Pirithnns  son  of  Ixion,  Tbesus  son  of  jEgeus, 
Anceus  and  Cepheus  sons  of  Lycurgus,  Adme- 
tus  son  of  Phere%  Jason  .son  of  .£son,  Peleos 
and  Telemoo  sons  of  iBaens,  Iphicles  woo  of 
Amphitryon,  Eurytrion  son  of  Actor,  Atalanta 
daughter  of  Schoeneus,  lolas  the  friend  of  Her- 
enles,  the  sons  of  Themtas,  Amphiaraus  son  of 
Oileus.  Protheus,  Cometes,  the  brothers  of  Al- 
thaea, Hippothous  son  of  Cereyon,  Leucipmis, 
Adrastus,  Oenen*,  Pbileus,  Echeon,  Lelex, 
Phcenix  son  of  Aniyntor,  Panopeos,  Hyleus, 
Hippa.sus,  Nestor,  Menoetius,  the  fother  of  Pa- 
troclus,  Amphicidcs,  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulv"s- 
ses,  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  This 
troop  of  armed  men  anaeked  the  boar  with  un- 
u'^ual  fliry»  and  it  was  at  last  killed  by  Melea- 
ger. The  conqueror  gave  the  skin  and  the 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  had  tot  woonded  the 
animal.  This  partiality  to  a  woman  irritated 
the  others,  and  particularly  Toxeus  andPlexip- 
pns,  the  brothers  of  AlthiWa,  and  they  endeav- 
oured to  rob  Atalanta  of  the  honourable  pre»> 
ent.  Meleager  defbndod  a  woman  of  wbfHn  he 
was  enamoured,  and  killed  his  uncles  in  the  at- 
tempt. Meantime,  the  news  of  this  celebrated 
conquest  bad  already  reached  CalydoD,  and 
Althsea  went  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return 
thanks  for  the  victory  which  her  son  had  gain- 
ed. As  she  went,  she  met  the  corpses  of  her 
brothers  that  were  brought  from  the  chase,  and 
at  this  moumAil  spectacle  fflkd  Urit  whalt 
cttfvllhlierlunentatioaa.  flhewvpmiUJi 
739 
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uifu  n.ed  that  llioy  had  been  killed  by  Melea- 
giif  ajul  iu  the  momeot  of  her  r«>eaimeni,  lo 
remge  the  desih  of  her  hralhenb  >Im  ihrew 
inio  the  fire  the  fatal  slick  on  which  her  son's 
liie  depende>1  and  Meleager  died  as  soon  as  it 
was  ronsumed.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
firehrund,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  this 
fable  IS  posterior  to  that  poei'sage.  But  he  say[s 
that  t.ie  death  of  Toieus  and  Plexippus  so  irri- 
tated AUhwa,,  that  she  uttered  the  most  horrible 
cnrMB  and  imprecations  upon  the  bead  of  her 
son.  Meleager  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Ida.s  and  Marpessa,  as  also  Atalanta,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  8. — Apol- 
Urn.  1,  org.  1,  r.  997,  1.  3,  v.  bl8.—FIacc.  1  and 
6.—Paus.  10,  c.  31.— Hygin.  M.—  Ocid.  Met. 
^.—Htmur.  M.  9.    Vid.  Part  II. 

MBtxAoaipaa,  the  aistenof  Meleager,  daucb- 
ttfs  of  (Eneas  and  Ahbsa.  Tbcr  were  so  on- 
eonsolate  at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager, 
that  they  refused  all  aliment,  and  were  changed 
into  birds  called  Meleagrides.  The  youngest 
of  the  sisters,  Gorge  and  Dejanira,  who  had 
been  married,  escaped  this  metaonorphosis. 
ApoUod.  I,  c       OvU,  JUU.  %  V.  64a— PiM. 

io.ca6. 

MelTccrta,  Meuccrtes,  or  Mcucertcs,  a 
son  of  Alliamas  and  Ino.  Vid.  Alhamns.  Afler 
his  transformation,  Melicerta  was  known 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Paltemon, 
and  amnn^  the  Latins  by  that  of  Pornimnus. 
Some  sumxKie  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  in 
honour  of  hiro.  ApoUod.  1.  c  9,  1.  3,  c  4. — 
Poms.  1,  c.  U.— Hygin.  fab.  1  and  SLr— Ooii. 
JMW.  4,  V.  S29,  &c.—Plut.  de  Smp. 

Mf.i.issa,  I.  a  daughter  of  MclissiJS,  king^  of 
Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Am&ltbsa,  fed  Jupi- 
ter with  the  milk  of  ^roala.  She  Unit  found  oat 
the  means  of  collect mg  honey;  whence  some 
have  imagined  that  she  was  changed  into  a  bee, 
as  her  name  is  the  Greek  word  K>r  that  insect. 

Columtll.  II.  One  of  the  Ocean  ides,  who 

married  Inachus,  by  whom  she  had  Phuroneus 
and  iEgialus.    Vid.  Part  II. 

MsLiPdMCN^one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jnplter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  meaided  orer 
tragedy.  Horace  has  addressed  toe  finest  of  his 
odes  lo  her,  asio  the  patroness  of  lyric  poetry. 
Her  garments  were  splendid  ,  she  wore  a  bus- 
kin, and  held  a  dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
Other  a  .^cepire  and  crowns.  Horat.  3,  od.  4. — 
Besiod.  Tkeog. 

Mbmmon,  a  kiog^  jEihiopia.  son  of  Titho> 
BOS  and  Anrora.  He  came  with  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men  to  assist  his  imrle  Priam  during 
the  Trojan  war,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
courage,  and  killed  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son. 
The  a?ed  father  challenged  the  ./f^lhiopian 
monarch,  but  Memnon  refused  it  on  account  of 
the  venerable  age  of  Nestor,  and  accepted  that 
of  Achillea.  He  was  killed  in  the  combat  in 
the  sight  of  the  Ch«cian  and  Trojan  armies. 
Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her 
son.  that  she  flew  to  Jupiter,  all  bathed  in  tears, 
na  hedged  the  god  to  grant  her  son  such  hon- 
ours as  might  di-^iingntsh  him  from  other  mot- 
tala.  Jupiter  consented,  and  iramediaiely  a 
numerotis  flight  of  birds  issued  from  the  burn- 
ing pile  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and  aOer 
they  had  flown  three  times  round  the  flames, 
tber  divided  themselves  into  two  separate 
bodies^  and  fought  with  snch  aerimon/  that 


above  half  of  them  fell  down  into  the  fire  m 
victims  to  appease  the  manes  of  MenuMia. 
These  birds  were  called  Mmmmmdnt  and  ii 

has  been  obsen'ed  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
they  never  Ikiled  to  return  vearlj  to  the  tooih 
of  MeoiBoa  io  TrnML  and  repeat  the  mmm 
bloody  engagement,  in  honour  of  the  hem  from 
whom  they  received  their  name.    The  Ethio- 
pians or  Egyptians,  over  whom  Memuon  reign- 
ed,  erected  a  celebrated  statue  to  the  boaoiur  of 
their  nMMiareh.  This  sisMc  had  dw  von^erM 
property  of  uttering  a  melodious  sound  every 
day.  at  sun-rising,  Uke  that  which  is  beard  at 
the  breaking  of  the  String  of  a  harp  wb«i  k  is 
wound  up     Tltis  was  effected  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  when  they  fell  upon  it.    Al  tbc  setti^ 
of  the  sun,  and  in  the  night,  the  sound  was  lugu- 
brious. This  is  supported  bjr  the  testimooj  of 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  coafesaeii  himself 
ignorant  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  b&su 
of  the  statue,  or  the  jpeople  that  were  then  rooad 
it.   This  celebrated  statue  was  dttimmlril  hf 
order  of  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  Fgrpi, 
and  Its  ruins  still  astonish  modern  travellers  t>y 
their  grandeur  and  beauty.   Mnmnn  was  the 
inventor  of  tbe  alphabet,  according  to  Anti- 
clides,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Pliny.  7,  c.  56. 
Mosck.  in  Bum.—Otid.Mft.       v.  578,  Ac.— 
jKlian.  5,  c,  L— Paio.  1,  c.  4sl.  L  10,  c  3L— 
Slrah.  13  and  VJ.—Jwi.  15,  y.h^n3lmtrm.m 
ApoUod.— Plin.       c.  l—Omtr,  Od,  %^ 
<4uttU.  Calab.—  Vid.  Part  IL 

Mesa,  a  goddess  wWB^ppad  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  preside  over  women.  She  was  the 
same  as  Juno.  According  to  some,  tbe  sacri- 
fices ofTere'!  (o  her  were  young  puppies  that  still 
sucked  their  mother.  Aug.  dt  Civ.  D.A,  e.  8L 
•^JHin.  flO,  e.  4. 

Menai.ippe,  T.  a  sister  of  Ant  lope,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  taken  by  Hercules  when  that 
hero  made  war  against  this  celebrated  nation. 
She  was  ransom^,  and  Hercules  received  ia 
exchange  the  arms  and  belt  of  the  queen.  Jtcp. 

8,  V.  229.  II.  A  daughter  of  tbe  centaur 

Chiron,  beloved  bjr  JEolus,  aoo  of  BeUen.  She 
was  changed  into  a  nare,  and  called  Ocyroe. 
Some  suppose  that  she  assumed  the  name  oi' 
Menalippe,  and  lost  that  of  Ocyroe.  She  be> 
came  a  constellation  aAer  death,  called  the 
horse.  Some  authors  call  her  Hippeor  Evippe. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  2,  c.  18.— PoUux.  4.  Mena- 
lippe is  a  name  common  to  other  persoos,  bM 
it  IB  generally  spelt  McUmigpt  by  the  hot 
thors.— Firf.  Mtutnippe. 

Menelals.    Vid.  Part  IL 

MfiNcrrsDs.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Mencbcbos,  I.  a  Thehan,  fltther  of  Rippo- 

nomc,  Jocasia,  and  Creon.  Tl.  A  young 

Thehan,  son  of  Creon.  He  offered  himself  lo 
death,  when  Teresias,  to  ia^ore  victory  am  lha 
side  of  Thebes  against  the  Argive  force??,  or- 
dered the  Thebnns  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sprang  from  the  dra- 
gon's teeth,  and  be  killed  himself  near  the  cava 
whore  the  dracoo  of  Mm  bad  Ibraerijr  re- 
sided. The  gods  required  this  sacrifice  because 
tbe  dragon  had  been  killed  by  Cadmus,  and  no 
sooner  was  Mensceus  dead,  than  his  counti^ 
men  (^ined  the  victory.  Slat.  T%e6  10,  v. 
614  — *^n>.  Pkan.— ApoUod.  3,  c.  6  -  Cic 
TStu.  1,  c.  9^—Sopkoel.  m  Antig. 

ICmcsniii^naQBof  ActoraMiBfhia.  B% 
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teA  bis  mother  «Bd  went  to  Opns,  where  he  had, 

Sihenele,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Philo- 
Dieia  or  Poiymela,  Pairuclus,  uAtn  called  from 
him  Menalides.  Moncetius  was  one  of  the  Ar- 

SnauLv    ApoUod.  3,  c.  -ii.— Heater,  JL  1,  ?. 
l.^Hygin.  fab.  97. 

Mkra,  :i  (log  of  Icarias,  who,  by  his  cri.s. 
showed  £riguae  where  her  murderecl  father  bad 
been  thrown.  Taimedittel^  aAer  this  discovery, 
the  dau^jhter  hung  herself  in  despair,  anil  the 
Jug  pujcd  away,  aud  was  ina<ie  a  cun5k'UaUuo 
in  the  heavens,  known  by  ihe  name  of  Canis. 
Ovid.  Met.  7,  V  3f)3.— «|r^«.  Ah.  I3a— 
^&ian.  Hist.  An.  7,  c. 

Mkki  f  un  s,  a  oclebraied  gud  of  antiquity, 
called  Uenaes  by  the  Greeks.  There  were  nu 
leas  than  of  this  name  netordine  toCieero; 
a  son  of  Ccrlus  and  Lux  ;  a  son  of  Valen.i  and  i 
Curonis  i  a  sun  of  the  Nile  \  a  son  of  Jupiier  i 
and  Maid;  and  another,  called  by  the  EfnrptianN  j 
Thniit.  Some  add  a  sixlh,  a  son  of  BacchtK 
aii  l  ProM-Tpuie.  To  ilie  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Mn:a  UiC  urtions  uf  all  the  otliers  have  been 
probably  aUribuied,  aa  he  is  the  most  famous  ' 
•nd  the  best  known.  Mercnry  was  the  neasen- 
^jer  of  the  ^ods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular;  he 
was  the  patron  of  travellers  and  of  shepherds; 
he  conducted  the  ^uls  of  the  dead  into  tfae  in- 
^rnal  regions;  and  not  only  presided  over  ora- 
tors, merchanLs,  declaiiucrs,  bui  he  \va.saLsu  ihe 
i;od  of  thieve?!,  pickpockets,  and  all  dishonest 
peiaoDs.  His  name  is  derived  a  mercibus,  be- 
eatise  he  was  the  god  of  merehandise  among 
the  Latins.  He  was  born,  according;  to  the 
more  received  opinioD,  in  Arcadia^  on  motmi 
Cyllene,  and  in  his  inftncy  he  was  latnMed  to 
the  care  ofihe  Seasons.  The  day  that  he  was 
born,  or,  more  probablv,  the  following  day,  he 

Krean  early  proof  oThis  craftiness  and  dis- 
nesiy,  in  ^eauaff  away  the  oxen  of  Admetus 
which  Apollo  tended.  He  gave  another  proof 
of  his  thievish  propensity,  oy  takin^  also  the 
qniver  and  arrows  of  the  divine  shepherd ;  and 
he  increased  his  Ikme  by  robbing  Neptaoe  of 
his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  ^T^Tx  of  his 
sword,  Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of 
laao^  c^his  meehanieal  instrmnents.  Those 
fcpecimens  of  his  art  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  took  him  as  his 
me->seniier,  interpreter,  and  cup-bearer  in  the 
assembly  of  th&  gods.  This  last  office  he  dLv 
charged  till  the  promotion  of  Chinymede.  He 
was  presented  by  the  king  of  heaven  with  a 
wing  cap  called  pelasus,  and  with  wincrs  for 
bis  feet  called  talaria.  He  had  also  a  short 
sword,  calletl  hen)e,  which  he  lent  to  Perseus. 
He  was  the  conndant  of  Jupiter's  amours,  and 
he  often  was  set  to  watch  Over  the  jealousy  and 
intrignes of  Jnno.  The  inrention of  tbelyre 
and  Its  seven  airinitt  is  ascribed  to  hln.  Tliis 
lie  erire  to  Apollo,  and  received  in  <  xchange 
the  celebrated  caduceus  wiih  which  the  cod  of 
poetry  used  to  drive  the  flocks  of  King  Adroe- 
'.us.  Vid.  Caduceus.  In  the  wars  of  the  eiants 
against  the  gods,  Mercun' showed  himself  spir- 
ted, brave  and  active.  He  delivered  Mars  from 
Jie  long  confinement  whicb  he  saflered  from 
the  superior  power  of  the  Aloldes.  He  pori- 
fiprl  Ihe  Danaides  of  the  murder  nf  their 
bond;  he  tied  Ixion  to  bis  wheel  in  the  infer- 
nal regions;  he  dtttroyed  the  hundred-tjred 


of  Lydiat  he  eondncied  Priam  to  the  tent  ol 

Achillea,  '<»  redfrm  the  t:>ot1y  of  his  son  Hec 
lor;  and  lie  carried  the  inlanl  Bacchus  lo  ihe 
nymphs  of  Ny^a.  Mercury  had  many  sur- 
names and  epithets.  He  was  caUed  CvlleniOS, 
Tricephalos,  Agoneus,  &c.  His  childmi  are 
also  numerous  as  well  as  hisarauurs  He  was 
father  of  Autolycus,  by  Chioue  ;  Cephalui$,  by 
Creusa ;  and  of  Priapus,  according  to  some. 
He  was  also  father  of  llermiphroditus,  by  Ve- 
nus ;  of  Pan,  by  Dryof>e,  or  Penelope.  His 
worship  was  well  established,  paiticularly  in 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  He  was  worshipped 
at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia^  under  the  name  of  Crl- 
ophorus,  and  represenleti  as  carrying  a  ram  on 
bis  shoolders,  because  he  delivered  the  iohabi> 
tanis  from  a  pestilence  by  telling  tbem  to  eart^ 
a  ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  heir 
city.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  celebrated 
a  festiral,  on  the  I5lh  of  May,  in  honour  of 
Merenry,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
imis.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and 
sometimes  a  calf;  and  particularly  the  tongues 
of  animals  were  offerea.  After  the  votaries  had 
sprinkled  ihenooeltres  with  water  with  laurel 
leaves,  they  ofleretl  prayers  to  the  divinity,  and 
entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and  lo 
forgive  whatever  artful  measnrev,  false  oaths, or 
fatsehtXKls,  thev  had  used  or  Uttered  in  the  pur- 
.suii  of  gutn.  Someuines  Mercury  appears  on 
monuments  with  a  large  cloak  rouna  his  arm. 
or  tied  under  his  chin.  The  chief  ensigri.t  ot 
his  power  and  offices  are  his  eadmenu,  his  peta^ 
s»s,  and  his  ialnria.  In  Ecypl,  his  statues  rep- 
resented him  with  the  head  of  a  dog ;  whence 
he  was  often  confounded  with  Anubis,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrifice  of  a  stork.  Offerings  of 
milk  and  honey  were  made  because  he  was  the 
god  of  eloquence,  whose  powers  were  sweet 
and  persuasive.  The  Greelcs  and  Romans  of' 
feren  tongues  to  him  by  throwing  them  into  the 
fin  as  hi  was  the  patron  of  spv.ranj^.  of  which 
the  tongue  is  the  organ.  Sometimes  his  statnes 
represent  him  as  withonl  arms,  because,  ae^ 
cording  to  some,  the  power  of  speech  can  pre- 
vail over  every  thing,  even  withoui  the  a-stist- 
ance  of  arms.  Hamtr.  Od.  I,  dtc.  Jl.  1,  &c. — 
ffvmn.  in  Merc. — Ijucian.  in  Mori.  Dial.-^ 
Ovid,  Faft.  5,  V.  667.  JMfe/.  1,  4,  11,  14.— Mar. 
tiAl.  9,  ep.  ^5.—Siai.  'Ifub.  A.—  PaMs.  1.  7,  8 
and  d.— Orpheus.— PUiL  m  Nwt^.—  Varro  dt 
h.  L.  C  -  Plut  in  PM—ljh.  36.— VSr;.  O, 
I.  .Kn  1,  v.  Af^  —  Diod.  i  and  ^.—Apdlod.  I, 
2  and  3. — Apolhn.  Arg.  i.—Horal  1.  od.  10.— 
H^gin.  fab.  P.  A.  i.—  TzHz.  in  Lvc.  219.— 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D. — iMCtanttMs — Phiiostr.  1. — 
Jam.  c.  27. — Mnnil. — Maeroh.  I,  Sat.  c.  19. 
Vid.  Part  II. 

MiaidNss.   Impart  It 

MsiiAne,  one  of  die  Atfantfdea.  She  mai^ 
ried  Sisyphus,  son  of  .^olus,  and,  like  her 
sisters,  was  changed  into  a  constellation  after 
death.  Vid.  Pleiads.  It  is  said  that  in  tha 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  the  star  of  Merope 
appears  more  dim  and  obscure  than  the  rest, 
because  she,  as  the  poets  observe,  married  a 
mortal,  while  her  sisters  married  some  of  tilt 
gods  or  their  desceodants.  OauL  Fast.  4.  T. 
175.— Pr  /  4  -flkrin.  fiiK  IMl— /faU  1,^ 
9.    VU.  Part  II.  * 

Mama,  I.  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
who  married  t^rridic^dangbter  of  Pelope,  by 
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nhoia  heU*  B4voilKied— ILAaoAofPle- 
rilaas 

MktakIaa,  the  wife  of  Ccleus,  king  of  Elea- 
tin,  who  fir»t  taught  mankiod  agricaUure.  She 
IS  fttoo  called  Mwanlra.  J^teUod,  1,  c.  &. 

MtrriADCsA,  a  daughter  of  Eupalamus,  who 
maiTicd  Cecrops,  by  whom  she  had  Pandiuu. 

iijMiM.  a;  c.  15. 

Mms,  ooeofthe  Oeeanides.  She  was  Ju- 
piter's first  wife,  celebrated  for  her  ^rcat  pru- 
dence and  sagflRiy  above  the  rt'^i  of  the  gods. 
Jupiter,  who  was  afraid  lest  she  shoold  bring 
forth  into  the  world  a  child  more  eoBiiing  and 
greater  than  himself,  devoured  her  in  the  first 
mooih  of  her  pregnancy.  Some  time  af\er  this 
adventure,  the  god  liaa  his  head  opened,  from 
which  issued  >unerva,  armed  flromoeadtofoot. 
Hesiod.  T%eog.  v.  990.—Iiygin. 

MiOAi,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  5on  of  Gordius  or 
Gorgias.  The  hospitality  he  showed  toSilenus, 
the  preceptor  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  some  peasant*;,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed ;  and  Midas  was  permitted  to  chotxse  what- 
ever recompense  he  pleased .  He  demanded  of 
the  god  that  whatever  he  touched  might  be  turn- 
ed mto  gold.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and 
when  the  verj'  meats  which  he  attempted  to  eat 
became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  beggea  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  most  prove  so 
fatal  to  the  receiver.  lie  was  ordered  to  wa.sh 
himself  in  the  river  Pactolus,  whose  sands  were 
turned  into  gold  by  the  touch  of  Midas.  Some 
time  after  this  advenmre,  Midas  had  the  impra- 
denee  10  support  that  Pan  wax  superior  to  Apol- 
lo in  singing  and  in  plnyinp  upon  the  flute  ;  for 
which  rash  opinion  the  offended  god  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to  showhisigno- 
nmce  and  stupidity.  This,  Midas  attempted  to 
conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but 
one  of  his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  the  secret,  and  afraid 
to  fereaf  it,  apprehensive  of  the  km^  resent- 
ment, he  opfnc'd  a  hole  in  the  rnrth,  and  after 
he  had  whisperod  there  thnf  Midas  had  the  ears 
of  an  ass,  he  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if 
be  had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place,  as  the  pocis  mention,  grew  n  number 
of  reeds,  which,  when  neitated  by  the  wind. 
Uttered  the  same  .<«ound  that  had  been  buried 
beneath,  and  poblished  to  (he  world  that  Midas 
bad  the  ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fnhlc 
of  the  ears  of  Mid.is.by  the  snnposiiion  that  he 
kqita  number  of  in  formers  ana  spie8,%howere 
eoBtinually  employed  in  gathering  every  sedi- 
tiims  wora  that  mfuhr  drop  from  the  mouths  of 
his  .subjects.  Midas,  arerirding  to  Stnibo.died 
of  drinking  bull's  hot  blood.  This  be  did,  as 
nmarch  mentions,  to  free  himself  from  the  nu- 
merous ill  dreams  which  continually  tormented 
him.  Midas,  according  to  some,  was  son  of 
Cybele.  He  buiii  a  town  which  he  called  An- 
Cyrae.  Ovid.  Met.  1 1 ,  fab.  5.—PhU.  de  Super .H. 
— 5!fr«*.  l.—ffygin.  fab.  191,  274.— Mu:.  Tyr. 
30  —  Paw.  1,  c.  i.—  Val.  Max.  1,  c.  Hero- 
dot.  1.  &  14.— /£{ta».  V.  A  4  and  IS.— Oi«.  de 
Div.  I,  c.  S6, 1. 9,  c.  31. 

MiLAKiov,  I.  a  youth  whnhrrame enamoured 
of  Atalanta.  Fie  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
name  as  Melcager  or  Hippomanes.  Ovid.  Art, 
Am.  S,  t.  188.  II.  A  son  of  Amphidamaa. 

MnjMiua,  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
^  Kbtna^  «  aoa  of  ApoUk  who  <ad  Ikam 
748 


Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minos,  whom  he 
meditated  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria, 
where  he  built  a  city  which  he  callci  by  hin 
own  name.  Some  suppuse  that  he  cnJy  coq- 
qnered  a  city  there  ealled  Aaadorin,  wUeh 
assumed  bus  name.  They  farther  say,  that  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  divided 
the  women  among  his  soldiers.  Cranea,  a 
daughter  of  the  Maeander,  fell  to  his  share. 
StraA.  li  — Ovid.  Met.  9,  v.  ii&.—Paus.  7,  c. 
2.—Apollod.  3,  c.  1. 

MiNEioes,  the  daqghiers  of  Minyas  or  Mi- 
neus,  king  of  Ordraraenos,  A  Bootin.  They 
were  three  in  nunil:)er,  Leuci>noe,  Leocipjje, 
and  Alciibuc.  Ovid  calb  the  two  first  Clymene 
and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  impiety  the  god  inspired  them  with 
an  unconquerable  desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  drew  lots  which  t)f  ihctn  should  givf  up 
her  son  as  food  to  the  rest.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son  Hippasas, 
who  was  instantly  devoured  by  ihc  three  sis- 
ters. They  were  changed  into  bats.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  crime,  it  was  usual 
among  the  Orchomenians  for  ibe  high-priest, 
as  soon  as  theiaerifice  was  finished,  to  pursue, 
with  a  drawn  sword,  all  the  women  who  had 
entered  the  temple,  and  even  to  kill  the  first  he 
came  np  to.  OvidL  JUU.  4*  fidk  tSL—MKi. 
Quad.  Gr.  38. 

MiNERVik,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  and 
all  the  liberal  arts,  was  produced  from  Jupiter's 
brain  wilhontamoiher.  The  power  of  Mmerrm 
was  great  in  heaven;  die  eoidd  hurt  the  tbira* 
ders  of  Jupiter,  prolong  the  life  of  men,  he?4ow 
the  gift  ol  prophecy:  and,  indeed,  she  was  the 
only  one  or  all  the  olTinities  whose  authority 
and  ronsrqnence  were  equal  to  those  of  Jupiter. 
Her  quarrel  with  Neptune, concerning  the  right 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecropia, 
deserves  attention.  The  assembly  of  the  goda 
settled  the  dispute,  by  promising  the  preforoiee 
to  whirhcvcr  of  the  two  gave  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  ground 
with  his  trident,  ann  immediatelya  home  issued 
from  the  earth.  Minerva  produced  the  olive, 
and  obtained  the  victory  ny  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gods,  who  owerred  that  the  oUv«, 
as  the  emblem  or  peace,  is  for  prefcraUelothe 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
victorious  deity  called  the  capital  Atkmm,  and 
became  thetutelar  goddess  or  the  plac&  TIm 
attempts  of  Vulcan  to  offer  her  violence  proreel 
ineffectual,  and  her  chastity  was  not  violated, 
though  the  god  left  on  her  body  the  marks  of 
h  i.s  passion.  Minenra  was  the  ^rst  who  bviU  n 
ship,  and  it  was  her  ml  for  nangatUiB,  and  har 
care  for  the  Argonauts,  which  placed  the  pro- 
phetic tree  of  I>odona  behind  the  ship  Argo 
when  going  to  Odtehia.  Shevas toovftnmong 
the  ancien»  by  many  names.  She  was  called 
Athena,  Fallals,  (  Vid.  PaJUs,)  Parihenos,  (Voai 
her  remaining  in  perpetual  celibacy;  Tritonta, 
becaosa  woisbipped  near  the  lake  Tritonini 
Glancopiii,  ftem  tnettBensaa  of  her  eyes ;  At||0> 
rea,from  her  presiding  over  markets;  Hippta, 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  how  to  man- 
age the  horse;  Stratea  and  AlW»  hm 
martial  character ;  Coryphagenes,  because  bom 
Ax^aJuptter^ brain ;  Sais, because wonhappnl 
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Cioo  of  the  flat?,  whence  the  was  surnamed 
Aivdoo,  Luiicinia,  Mtbtica,  Salpiga,  Jcc  She, 
mm  it  is  reported,  ooce  amused  herself  in  pkijr- 
ing  upon  her  favourite  fluie  bel'ure  Judo  and 
Veum,  but  the  goddesses  ridiculed  the  disior> 
*.icax  of  her  face  la  blowinjp  the  instrumenL 
Minerva,  convinced  of  the  iostness  of  their  re- 
marks by  looking  at  hersell  in  a  foantain  near 
xnount  Ida,  threw  away  the  musical  instrument,  i 
and  denounced  a meiaocboly  death  to  him  who  j 
found  it.    Vid.  Murtftu.    The  worship  of  { 
Alinerva  was  universally  estnMishfd ;  nHc  had 
tna^oihceni  temotes  in  Egyp'i  Pha-nitia,  all 
narttf  of  Greece,  Ital7,Gaul,  and  Sicily.  Sals, 
«thodei,  and  Athens,  particularly  claimed  her 
Attention ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Jupiter 
rained  a  shoucr  of  gold  upon  the  upland  of 
Rhodes,  which  had  paid  so  much  veneration 
«ad  aoch  an  eartf  reverence  Co  ilie  diriniiy  of 
his  daughter.    The  festivals  celebrated  in  her 
honour  were  M>leina  and  roa^nihcenl.  Vid. 
JPanatkmaa.    She  was  invoked  by  every  aiiist, 
and  paiticularly  such  as  worked  in  wood,  em- 
brotdery,  painting,  and  sculpture.    It  was  the 
duty  of  almost  every  member  of  society  to  im- 
plore the  assuUtoce  and  patronage  o(  a  deitjr 
who  presided  over  soup,  taste,  tad  raum. 
Hence  the  poets  have  had  occasion  to  say : — 

^J^hft  nt^kt^  tiBtmXti  ^ij^sB^^  ^^^jtfj^Rjj^j  ^^^S^tt^if^^^ 

and:— 

Qui  bene  flac&ril  Pallade,  dtfctus  trit. 

Minerva  was  represented  in  differeal  wa^  ac- 
eordiofr  to  tke  dtflbreM  eluiraeters  in  which  she 

appeared.    She  generally  appeared  wiih  a 
countenance  full  more  of  masculine  firmness 
«ild  eeoiposure  than  of  sofbe<<»  and  grace.  In 
one  hand  she  held  a  spear,  and  in  the  other  a 
jchield,  with  the  dying  head  of  Medusa  upon  it 
Sometimes,  this  Gorgon's  head  was  on  her 
brtnatptaie,  with  living  serpents  writhing  roiiDd 
it,  as  well  as  rannd  her  diield  and  helmet,  fa 
most  of  her  statues  she  is  rcprfsenied  assiitins. 
aad  soMctimes  shd  holds  in  one  band  a  diitalT 
instead  of  a  spear.  When  she  appeared  as  the 
I»(vldes5!  of  the  liberal  arts,  she  was  arraved  in 
a  variegated  veil,  which  the  ancients  called  pep- 
lum.    Some  of  her  stataes  represented  her  hel- 
met with  a  sphinx  in  the  miodle,  supported  on 
either  side  by  griffins.    In  some  medals,  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  sometimes  a 
dragoa  or  a  seipeat.  with  winding  spires,  appear 
at  the  lep  of  her  helmet.  She  wa^  partial  to 
the  oltve  tree;  the  owl  and  the  cock  wpre  her 
favourite  birds,  aad  the  dragon^  among  reptiles, 
trae  Mcred  to  her.  The  fliaelMBi»  oflces,  and 
•etions  of  Minerva,  seem  se  nnmerons,  that 
thejr  iindoabiedly  originate  in  more  than  one 
pcrv)n     Ci(  (Tf)  sp.-nW'-  of  fivf  pcrv/ns  of  this 
aame ;  a  Mmerra,  mother  of  Apollo;  adasgb- 
ter  of  the  Nile,  who  was  worshipped  at  flsiw,  io 
E^ypt;  a  third,  bom  from  Jnpiter's  brain;  a 
fo*irth.,daaghier  of  Jupiter  and  Coryphe ;  and  a 
fifth,  danghter  of  Panaa,  generally  represented 
4rith  winged  shoes.   This  la«t  pot  her  father  to 
death  because  he  atrempied  her  virtue.  Pinu. 
1,  2,  3,  Ac— Hwo/.  I.  od.  16, 1.  3,  od.  4.— f7rj,'. 
JKa.  9.  *c— SM.  6, 9  and  13.— PftM.  Am. 

I,  C.  I^  1.  3,  C.  33,  &r.—  ApnlM  1,  ftir.—  Pln- 


(Edip. — Homer.  II.  Sec.  Od.  Hymn,  ad  Pali  - 
OioU.  5. — Ucsiod.  Theog. — Mschyl.  tn  Kum.- 
iMCiOK.  Dial. — CUtii.  Alex.  Strom.  2.—Orfh'iiu^ 
Hymn.  31.— Q.  Smi/m.  14,  v.  i-^.—ApoU,  1.— 
Hygin.  fab.  HiH.—iUul.  Tkeb.  2,  v.  721,  1.  7,  Ac. 
—CaUim.  in  Cerer.— .Elian.  V.  U.  1*2.— C.  Sep 
in,  Pmmt^PitLiimLiic  tut.—Tkitejfd,  i.-^Ut- 

Minos,  a  king  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  an<? 
Europe,  who  gave  laws  tu  hts  sut>jectii  B.  C 
1406;  which  still  remained  in  full  force  in  the 
af?e  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  His  justice  and 
UKnleraiion  procured  hun  the  appellation  of  the 
favourite  of  the  god.^  the  confidant  of  Jupiter, 
the  wLse  legislator,  in  every  citjr  of  Greece . 
and,  according  to  the  poeLs,  he  was  rewarded 
lV>r  his  e(juity  after  death,  with  the  office  of  su- 
preme and  abtsoluie  judge  m  the  iufemal  regions, 
m  this  capacitf,  he  is  represented  silling  m  th» 
middle  of  the  shades,  and  holdmg  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  The  dead  plead  their  dillereul  causes 
before  him,  and  the  impartial  judge  shakes  the 
fatal  am,  which  is  filled  with  the  deatiaies  oi 
mankind.  He  married  Ithooa,  by  whom  he 
had  Lycasles,  who  was  tin?  faiher  of  Minos  *2<J. 
Utmtr.  Od.  19,  v.  178  -  Vire.  J£n,  6,  v.  432.— 
ApMed.  S,  e.  L^^gta.  fabu  4L— IM.  4.-- 

Horat  1,  od.  2a  'The  2tl  was  a  son  of  Lv- 

castes,  the  son  of  Minos  I.  a  king  of  Crete,  lit 
married  Psitiphae,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  and  her  he  had  many  children.  He 
increased  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  eon- 
que.st  of  the  iteighbourtng  islands  ;  hut  he 
showed  himself  cmel  in  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  sigBinsl  die  Atheaiens,  who  had  pot  to 

death  his  .son  Andropeus.  Vid.  Androgens.  He 
took  Megara  bjr  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  (  Vid. 
StfUa,)  and,  not  satbfied  with  a  victory,  he 
obliged  the  vanquished  to  bring  him  yearly  to 
Crete  seven  chosen  boys  and  the  .^rae  number 
of  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
Vid.  MimMmum$.  This  Meodjr  thbate  was  at 
last  MIshed  when  Theseos  destroyed  the 
monster,  Vid.  T>e$eus.  When  Dapdalns,  whoee 
industry  and  invention  had  fabricated  ilte  laby- 
rinth, and  whose  imprudeiKre  in  aasistiBg  Pa- 
siphae,  in  the  gratification  of  her  annataral 
desires,  had  offended  Minos,  fled  from  the  place 
of  bis  cooftnement  with  wings,  ( Vid.  Dadalus,) 
and  arrived  safe  in  Sicily,  the  iaecased  nia»> 
arch  pursued  the  offender,  resolved  to  punish 
his  infidelity  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  who  had 
hospitably  received  Daedalus,  enteftaioed  hi.s 
royal  gaest  with  dissemMed  friendship;  and 
that  he  might  i^ot  deliver  to  him  a  man  whose 
ingenuity  and  abilities  he  so  well  knew,  he  put 
Minos  todeath.  Some  .say  that  it  was  the  datigh- 
ters  of  Coealtts  who  pet  the  ktag  of  Crete  to 
death,  detainiec  him  so  long  in  a  bath  till  he 
fainted, after  whicn  ibev^ufTocsted  him.  Minos 
died  aboM^  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He 
wasflMherof  Androfpsos,  GlaaesB.  and  Denca- 
lion,  and  two  daughter^  Phrvdra  and  Ariadne. 
Many  soihors  have  confounded  the  two  mon- 
arcbs  of  this  name,  the  grandfather  and  the 
grandson ;  bat  Hcnner,  Plutareh,  and  Diodoras, 
prove  plainly  that  they  were  two  Afferent 
persons.  Pam.  in  Ack.  4. — PttU.  tn  7Vi.— 
j  Hmnn.  (bb.  41.— Oi^  MU.  8.  v.  i41.--iX«id.  4 
— '  vir/F.  iSa.  €,  M.— Mif.  la  JMIa.— dllrn 

!  Fl'rrr.  14. 

j  MworMnu^aoekbraJedBKNuterthalfai 
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k«d  half  a.  bull,  according  lu  (hi.s  verse  of  OvhI 

Stmibopmgiu  nnm,  Mmivtnimpu  imftm. 

li  wa  r  .  1,  uit  of  Pasiphae's  amours.  Mirn>s 
LODUacd  111  ibe  labyrintba  moosier  whicb  con- 
vinced the  world  of  bb  wifc'k  iMcivioiMBess, 
and  reflt'ctecl  ili"s.<^racc  upon  his  family.  The 
MiXJoiaur  nsiially  tlevoiired  the  chosen  y<Hm^ 
mcD  and  maKlens  whom  the  tyraony  of  Sliiit«s 
fwdy  exacted  from  the  Atbenians.  The»eus 
ilfiiiv«rati  bis  eountrr  from  this  shameftil  irtb- 
Uie,  when  il  had  fallen  lo  hl->  to  lie  sat  ri- 
ficttl  U>  the  voracity  of  the  Minotaur,  and,  hy 
ittrans  of  Ariailiie,  th«  kinfrV  daaghter,  hede^ 
stroyeil  the  monster,  and  made  bis  escape  from 
the  windings  of  ihe  labyrinth.  Some  suppose 
that  Pa-sipbat-  was  enamonred  of  one  of  her 
hasbaod':^  courtiers,  called  Taurus,  aad,  aoiBe 
time  after,  brcin{(ht  twins  into  the  wortd,  one  of 
w!i(>m  greatly  resembled  Mini>s  nn  T  :;.(>  other 
Taurus,  lu  the  aatarai  re$embiai>ce  of  their 
coantenanre  with  Ibat  of  their  sapfwsed  fathers 
iiriginalod  their  name,  and  conseqtienily  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Minotaur.  Ovid.  Mel.  8,  fab.  2.— 
Ifys^tn.  fab  10.— Pfal  in  T%a.—PmkBpka$.— 
Vire.  Mn.  6,  v.  Sift 

MiirraB,adatigbterof  Ooeytus,  loved  by  Pin- 
to. Proserpine  discovered  her  husband  s  amour, 
and  changeil  his  n>istrcss  into  an  herbcalletl  by 
the  same  name,  mint.  Ovid.  JMf.  10,  v.  729. 

BHims,  a  king  of  BoboImi,  sod  of  Neptune 
and  Triiegonia,  of  Neptane  and  CaMirhoe,  or 
of  Chry^,  Nepiiitn '  :  son,  and  ChrT'^o^enia, 
the  daughter  of  Ualmos.  He  married  Clyto- 
dora-by  whom  he  had  Piresbon,  Perielvmenus, 
and  Bl'eoctymentis.  He  was  father  of  Orcho- 
menos,  Diochitbondes,  and  Aibaaias,  by  a  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Phanasora.thedanghter  of 
Paon.  Aceordingionntarch  and  Ovid  be  had 
ibiMdanghtera.  F&f.  Mhtukf.  Pms.  9,  r  30 — 
PtnL  QtuTst.  Grtte.  38.— Or.  M'-r  J,  v,  1  imi  }h> 

ILthrab,  a  god  of  Persia,  supposed  ui  be  ilie 
son,  or,  according  to  others,  Venos  Urania. 
His  worship  was  inlro^laced  at  Rome,  and  the 
Romans  raised  him  altars,  on  which  was  this 
in^rnplioo,  De*  Snli  Mithrtr,  or  Sttii  l>-n  invic- 
t/>  Mi:km.  He  is  generally  represmied  as  a 
>x)UDg  mm,  wftose  fiend  is  covered  with  a  tnr- 
liin  after  the  manner  of  the  Persians.  He  Mjp- 
ports  hi.-;  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  the 
^nrd,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  pinnies  a  dagger 
into  K«t  neck.  SkU.  Thed.  I,  v.  7H).—Curt:  4, 
C.  n     r^^dian.  de  I^vd.  Stil^l. 

MsAsu.wt,  a  yonth  who  assisted  Chromis  to 
lie  Ihe  old  SiFenas.  whontthrr  fuantf  asleep  in  a 
etve.  Son>e  imagine  that  VirpH  spoke  of  Varti.s 
under  the  name  of  MnasiUis.  Vh  f;.  Ed.  tJ,  v.  13. 

yistMdtfttr.,  a  daaghier  of  Ccelus  and  Ter- 
ra, moCher  of  the  nine  Mi»^.  by  Jupiter,  who 
assumed  the  tarm  of  a  shepherd  to  enjoy  her 

orjr,  and  therefore  the  poets  have  rightly  called 
nemorf  tlie  mother  ofriie  Mmea,  twcame  ft  is 

to  that  mental  endntrment  that  mankind  are 
indeb(ed  for  their  progress  in  science.  Ovid. 

m. »,  fab.  A.— Pindar.  hA.e^mAd,  nng. 

^ApMU.  I,  e.  1.  Ac. 

l«rtm,  a  eHeonited  boll,  sacred  to  the  snn, 
in  the  tn«  n  nfTToliopolis.  He  was  worshipped 
viih  the  same  saperstitiotts  ceremoaiM  as.  Apis^ 


and,  at  hts  death  he  received  ibe  most  i  _ 
cent  funeral.    He  was  the  ecaUem  of  Olina.. 
/>!*./.  \.—Ph,t.  <k  hid. 

MoLOKCHbs,  an  old  hhepherd  near  Cleonae, 
who  received  Hercules  wuh  great  boepitality. 
The  hero,  to  ttWf  the  WinHn^  be  receivao, 
deitiroyed  Ibe  Nemnan  lion,  wUch  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  r  iinriy,  and  Ibereibre  the 
Nenuean  games,  lustuuieU  m  this  occa<«ioo.  are 
lo  be  tnderatood  by  the  words  Lucm  MoiorckL 
There  were  two  festivals  iiistiiiiifd  in  hisboD- 
onr,  called  \hilurckea^   MArkai.  9,  ta.  41,  L 

1 1,  ep.  A-\.~.\iwUofL  %  t^h.'^Virg,  a.  i,  a.  19. 
—sua.  Tket,  4,  V.  100. 
MoLosava.    Vid.  Part  tl. 

Md.vr.'.,  a  gud  of  pVeasantrj  amoncr  the  nn- 
cienis,  s»ni  oi  >\ix,  accorifiiig  lo  Hesiod.  He 
m-a.s  Con  tin  11  ally  employed  ia  satirising  the 
gods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freeW  turned 
to  ridicule.  He  censirred  the  bouse  which  Mi- 
nerva had  r»Kide,  because  the  poddes.s  !iad  not 
made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a  bad  neighs 
boorhood  might  ba  avoided.  Venns  herself  was 
expp'=ied  !i>  his  satire;  and  ^vSm  •^^nf-ering' 
god  had  found  no  fault  in  the  boiiy  oi  the  naked 
goddes.<<,  he  observed,  as  he  retired,  that  liie 
noi.<te  of  her  lleet  was  too  loud,  and  greatly  inw 
proper  in  the  goddess  of  beatxy.  Tbew  reiec~ 
tions  i^on  the  gods  were  the  caase  that  Momns 
was  driven  from  heaven.  He  if  generally 
represented  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  ao<& 
holding  a  sn\all  figure  in  his  hand.  JillrSMd..t» 
Theng. — Lucian.  in  Ilcmi. 

Mon£ta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
UNNis.  She  reeeive<l  it  because  she  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow  to  Cjrbele,  to 
avert  an  earthquake.  Cic.  dt  Dir.  1,  c.  15. — 
Lrvy  says,  (7,  can.  28,)  that  a  temple  was  vowed 
to  Juno,  under  this  ttanoe,  bf  Ibe  dictator  iSi- 
rius,  when  the  Romans  waited  war  ni*ainstthe 
Aurunei,  and  that  the  temple  wa.s  rais<«d  to  the 
E^oddess  of  the-senaie,  on  the  spot  where  the 
boose  of  Manl«»  Capitoliaus  had  formerly 
stood.  Skidos,  however,  says,  that  Jmo  was 
sumamed  Monef/i,  from  assirrirrr  the  Rdiiinn's, 
when  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  ihey  cum- 
plained  of  want  of  pecunkify  resoorces,  that 
money  coaidnerar  fttil  lo  iboae  wkocoHivaiwI 
justice. 

Mo.stchl's,  a  powerful  giant,  who  eoald  root 
up  trees,  and  harl  them  like  a  javelin.  He 
ceives  his  name  fWiin  hn  hiviifg  the  fisel  of  m 

horse,  as  the  word  implies.   Juv.  I,  11. 

Mopscs,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Man- 
to  and  Apollo,  dirrfng  the  Troja»  war.  He 
was  consulted  by  Amphinmchns,  king  of  Colo- 
phon, who  wished  to  know  what  success  would 
attend  hi'^  rtrTir-  in  n  wnr  wliich  tie  wa'-  i.;oini:  to 
tmtfertake.  He  predicted  the  greatest  calami- 
ties;  but  Calchas,  wfto  had  baea  •  aooilMayer 
of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  prr  m  j=f  ti 
the  greatest  sticc&ts.  Amphtmachos  followed 
tlteopfDlbn  of  Calchas,  hot  the  opinion  of  Mop- 
sDs  was  AiTly  TeriHed.  This  bad  soch  an  efiect 
npon  Calchas  that  he  died  tunm  alter.  Hia 
death  is  attrihirfed  by  some  to  Tut  ihr^r  Tnoriifica- 
tion  of  ihe  same  nature.  The  two  soolhsayefiL 
jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came  to  a  trial  of 
their  "^^rill  in  divination.  Caiehas  ftrst  asVei 
his  aniat^antst  how  many  figs  a  neighboorinie 
tree  bore  *,  toi  thoosand  except  om^  rrijliial 
Mopaoa^aad  Mttaiagla  VMid  <m  I 
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all  The  fi;^^  wi  re  gathered,  and  his  cunjec* 
lures  were  u  ue.  Mup&us  dow,  lo  iry  hisadver- 
wry,  asked  him  how  many  young  unesa  certain 
pregnant  sow  would  bring  loriii.  Calchas  coo- 
icasKd  ix\&  ignorance,  aud  Mopsus  immediately 
«aid,  that  the  sow  would  bring  forth  on  tlie  mor- 
row ten  yotin^  ones,  of  which  only  ooe  should 
be  n  male,  all  black ;  and  that  the  females  should 
all  t>o  kuown  by  iheir  white  ^irc;iks.  The 
morrow  proved  ihe  veraciiy  of  his  prediction, 
nnd  Calcbasdied  by  excess  of  the  grief  which 
his  defeat  produced.  Mopsus,  after  death,  was 
ranked  among  the  gods  ^  and  had  an  uraclc  ai 
Malia,  celebrated  (or  the  true  and  decisive  an- 
swers which  it  gave.  Strab.  9. — Paus.  7.  c.  3. 
— Ammian.  14,  c.  8. — Plui.  de  orac.  defect. 

 II.  A  son  of  Ampyx  and  Clilons,  born  at 

Tiiaressa  in  Thessaiy.  Ue  was  the  prophet 
and  soothsayer  of  the  Argnmauls,  and  died  at 
his  r»Murn  Irora  Colchis  by  the  bite  i  f  :i  -  ri  r  rii 
in  Libyii.  Ja.son  erected  bim  a  luunuinuni  un 
the  seashore,  where  afterwards  the  Africans 
built  him  a  temple  where  he  gave  oracles.  Ue 
ha^  often  been  confounded  with  the  son  of 
Mnn;o,  ns  iheir  professions  and  their  names 
were  alike.  U^gin.  fab.  14,  128,  173. — 
Sirab.^. 

MoRPHGus,  the  son  and  minister  of  the  god 
8omnu)«,  who  naturally  imitated  the  grimaces, 

festures,  words,  and  manners,  of  mankind, 
le  is  sometimes  called  the  god  of  sleep.  He 
i«  generally  represented  as  a  sleepin?  cnild,  of 
great  corpulence,  and  with  wuu:  He  tiolds  a 
vase  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  are  some 
ponpieft. 

M-T^,  nnr-  of  the  infernal  deities,  bom  of 
Niglu,  Without  a  father.  She  was  worshipped 
ay  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Laceda?mo- 
nian.H,  with  great  solemnity,  and  represented  not 
as  an  actually  ezistini;  power,  but  as  an  imagi- 
.lary  bein?.  Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of 
015  tragedies  on  ine  stage.  The  moderns  rep- 
resent ner  as  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe 
and  a  ci meter. 

MuLctBKR,  a  5;umame  of  Vulcan,  {a  m%d- 
iendo  frrru  )  t  r  otn  hIs  ooenpation.  OmdMeU 
2,  \'.  5.    Vid.  V%Ucanus. 

Ml  RTtA,  or  Myrtia,  (  a  ^»»ra(,)  a  supposed 
numame  of  Venus,  because  f  he  presided  ovt  ^ 
the  mfftk.  This  goddess  was  the  patron  of 
idleness  and  cowardice.  Varro  it  L.  L.  i, 
C.32. 

MuojB,  certain  goddesses,  who  presided  over 
metry,  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  liberal  arLs. 
Thfv  were  daM?hT."-s  of  Jupiter  nnd  Mnemo- 
.«vne,  and  were  iime  in  number  ;  Clio,  Euterpe, 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Eraio,  Poly- 
hjrmnia,  Calliope,  and  U  rania.  Some  suppose 
that  there  wen  hi  aaeient  timet  only  three 
Muses,  Melete,  Mneme.andAoedc;  others  four, 
Teljciope,  Acede,  Arche,  Melete.  They  were, 
according  to  others,  daugliieni  of  Piems  and 
Antiope;  from  which  circtimstsn<"e  they  are  nil 
called  Pieridfs.  The  name  of  PieridcN  might 
probably  be  derived  from  mount  Pierus  where 
they  were  bom .  They  hare  been  called  CadO' 
Udef,  Aeanippides,  IJbefkriia,  AnMdex,  Bkli- 
ceni'iif'w  i^r  ,  from  thr  pIt"'''^  where  they  were 
worshipped,  or  over  which  they  presided.  Apol- 
To,  who  was  the  patron  and  the  condadorm  the 
Moses,  has  recpived  the  name  of  .\fusaftdes.  or 
leader  of  the  Muses.  The  same  soniame  was 


also  given  to  Hercules.   The  nalm-tree,  the 
laurel  and  all  the  foaotains  of  Pindus,  Ueli 
con,  Famasus,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  the  muses 

They  were  .rriMUTnllv  represem-'!!  y.^'trrj^.' 
beautiful,  and  modest  virguis.  '1  tiey  were  luid 
of  soliiude,  and  commonly  appeared  in  ditksi^ 
ent  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
over  which  they  presided.  Sometimes,  they 
were  represented  as  dancinEr  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  iadissoluble  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  liberal  arts  and 

sciences.  The  Muses  '^omctini'-^s  appear  with 
wing^,  because  by  tne  assistance  ot  wings  tbey 
freed  themselves  from  the  violenceof  PyrciMBilSb 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  universally 
established, particularly  in  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy.  N'o  sacrifices 
were  ever  offered  io  them,  though  no  poet  ever 
began  a  poem  without  a  solemn  invocation  to 
il"  ^'oddesscs  who  presided  over  ver  c  There 
were  festivals  instituted  in  their  honour  in 
several  pans  of  Greece,  especially  among  the 
Thespians,  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians 
observed  also  a  lestival  in  honourof  Jupiter  and 
the  Mu:ses.  It  had  been  in^tiruted  by  King  Ar- 
chelaus,  cmd  it  was  celebrated  with  sia^e  plays, 
games,  and  different  exhibitions,  which  cun- 
tinued  nine  days,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Muses.  Plut.  Erot. — PoUux.  jEscAm.  tn  Tim. 
—Paus.  9,  c.  9Q.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  Z.—Cic.  dt 
Nat.  D.3,c.2l.—Hesiod.  Tkeog.—  Virg.^n, 
—Ovid.  Mel.  4,  v.  310.— Homer.  Hymn.  Mut.-' 
Juv.  7. — Diod.  1. — Martial.  4,  ep.  11. 

MiTA,  a  guddes^i  who  presided  over  silence 
among  Ihe  Romans.   Otid.  FbsL  9,  680. 

MutOnus,  or  Mt-ttn'is,  a  dci^v  among'  the 
RoDians,  much  the  .same  as  the  Pnapus  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Roman  matron's,  and  particularly 
new  married  women,  disgraced  themselves  by 
the  ceremonies  which  custom  obliged  them  to 
observe  before  the  statue  of  this  impure  deitv. 
Auffua.  de  Civ.  A  4,  c.  9, 1.  6,  c  9.— Loctont 

1.  c.aa 

Myaorcs,  or  Mtodes,  a  divinity  among  the 
Egyptians,  called  also  Achor.  He  was  en- 
treated by  the  inhabitants  to  protect  them  from 
flies  and  serpents.  His  worship  pas.sed  into 
Greece  and  Italy.    Plin.  10,  c.  28.-— Pauj.  8, 

MYRRJiA,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamonrad  of  her  father, 

and  had  a  son  by  him,  called  Adonis.  'When 
Cinyras  was  apprized  of  the  incest  he  had  com> 
mitied,  he  attempted  to  stab  his  daughter,  and 
Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  chang- 
ed into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  Hvgin.  fab.  38 
and  ^5  — Ovid  JIM,      T.  89a— /aMtt*  Par. 

MYinfLOs,  asonirfMercnryandPhaetnsa, 

or  Cletibiile,  nr  Clvmene,  was  arm-bearer  to 
CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  lie  was  so  experi- 
enced in  riding,  and  in  the  mnna^ement  of 
horsr*:,  ih?.t  hr  ipndered  those  of  CEnomaus  the 
s\viite>i  m  all  Greece.  His  infidelilv  proved 
at  last  fatal  lo  him.  Vid.  (ETumau^  Thr  h>ody 
of  Myrtiltts,  according  to  some,  was  carried  bf 
the  wares  to  the  seashore,  where  he  reeelved 
gn  hiinoii  rnMc  hnrial,  and  as  he  was  thpaon  of 
Mercury,  he  was  made  a  consteUationl  Ditd. 
4.—Hfgin.  ihb.  M  and  931— Pdai.  6^  e.  M. 
Apollon.  I. 
MracxLUW.    Vid.  Part  II. 
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N£<«  4,  the  goddess  of  funerals  at  Rome, 
whose  vetnple  was  without  the  gates  of  the  city. 
The  soojfs  whie^  were  snnf  atlbnerals  were 
mlso  calli  d  lunia.  They  were  generally  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  but  sometimes 
iheywep.  so  iinineanin^  and  improper,  that  the 
^ord  became  proverbial  to  signify  nonsense. 
Varro  de  ViU  P.  R.~Plmut.^AsU.  41,  e.  1, 
r.63 

Naiadka,  or  Naidcs,  certain  inferior  deities, 
who  preside*]  over  rivers,  springs,  wells,  and 
foimUiin.s.  The  Naiades  geoenuly  inhabited 
Ibe  country,  and  resoned  to  the  woodit  or  raett- 
d<>W8  near  the  stream  over  which  they  presided, 
whence  the  name  to  ficw.y  They  are 

repreNcnted  as  yocmg  and  beautiful  virgins, 
often  leaning  upon  an  urn,  from  w  hirh  flows  a 
'  stream  of  water,  ^gle  was  the  la  i  rest  of  the 
Naiades,  according  lo  Virgil.  They  vvere  held 
in  great  veneration  among  the  aiicieots,  and 
often  saerifkeii  of  goals  and^lamhs  were  ofKred 
to  them  wiUl  libations  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 
Sometimes  they  received  only  off»'rinRs  of  milk, 
frait,  and  flowers.  Vid.  ytfmpk<r.  I'iri'.  EcL 
ftr-Ovid.  MeL  14.  t.  Z^B.—Uemnr.  Od.  13. 

Nam,  t  one  or  the  Oeeanides,  noiher  of 
Chiron  or  Glaucus,  by  Magn cs.  Ajmllttd.  1,  c. 
9.— IL  A  nyinnh,  mother  by  Bticolion  of 

iBgesos  and  Pedastis.  Homer',  ji.  G.  III, 

A  nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who,  by 
her  incantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  those  who 
approached  her  re-sidenr-'  nfit-r  she  had  admit- 
ted them  to  her  embraces.  She  was  herself 
changed  into  a  Ath  by  Apolla  Ovttf.  Ma.  4, 
V.  49,  Ac. 

Napjea:,  certain  divinitie'iamong  the  ancients, 
who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
coantry.  Some  suppose  that  ihey  were  rate- 
lary  deities  of  the  fountains  and  tlie  Naiades  of 
the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  fton  iw»«,  a 
grope.    Virg.  Q.  4,  v.  5Sb. 

NAacKA,  a  iiumame  of  Minerrain  EHa,fhMn 
her  temple  there  erected  by  Narcar-as. 

Narcisscs,  a  beautiful  yoiiih,  sou  of  Cephi- 
trasand  the  nymph  Liriopo,  horn  at  Thespi^,  in 
Boeoiia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  fooo- 
labi.  and  became  enamoured  ofit,  thinkinr  it  to 
be  the  nytnph  of  the  place.  His  fniiilr^s  at- 
tempts to  approach  thi.s  beautiful  object  <o  pro- 
voked him.  that  be  grew  desperate  and  killed 
himself.  His  blood  was  changed  into  a  flower, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  The  nymphs  rais- 
ed a  funeral  pile  to  burn  his  body,  according  to 
Ovid,  but  they  found  nothing  but  a  beautiftil 
flower.  Paunnias  Rats  Ibat  Varefaraa  had  a 
fdster  as  benntifnl  as  himself,  of  whom  he  he- 
came  deeply  enamoured.  He  often  hunted  in 
woods  in  her  company, but  his  pTea.sure  was 
soon  intermpted  by  her  death ;  and  still  to  keep 
af^h  her  roemonr,  he  fVeqaented  the  groves, 
where  he  had  oflen  attended  ber,  or  reposed 
himself  on  the  brim  of  a  fountain,  where  the 
dght  of  hb  own  reflected  Image  still  awakened 
tender  sentiments.  Pnun.  9.  r.  21, — ffncin. 
ftb.  97\.—  Oxid.  Met.  3,  v.  34G,  Ac—Pkiloa- 
trat.  1. 

Nasoo,  or  Natio,  a  iroddess  at  Rome,  who 
pmided  over  theMvili  of  children.  She  nad  a 
temple  at  Ardea.    Cie.  ie  Pfm.  D  3,  c.  IR. 

IiAoruin,  a  son  of  Weptnnc  and  AnqrtBOoa, 


king  of  EiibGM.  He  was  liaiher  to  the  celebrated 
Piammedes,  who  was  so  nnjo.si1y  saertficed  to 

the  artifice  and  resentment  of  Ulys^fs,  by  the 
Greeks,  during  the  Trujan  war.'  When  ibe 
Greeks  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  Nauplina 
saw  them  with  pleasure  distressed  in  a  storm 
on  the  coast  of  Euba?a ;  and  to  make  their  dis- 
aster still  more  universal,  he  ]ii,'h;e<i  firt-s  on 
such  places  as  were  surrounde<i  with  the  most 
dangerous  locks,  that  the  fleet  might  be  shii>> 
wrecked  upon  the  const.  This  ."iiirceeded,  Kit 
Nauplius  was  so  disappointed  w  ficn  he  saw 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  escape  from  the  peneral 
ctilamity,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  anu 
Accordmg  to  some  myihologists,  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name,  a  native  of  Argos, 
who  went  to  Colchis  with  Jason.  He  was  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The  other  was 
king  of  Kubcra,  snd  lived  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was,  according  to  some,  son  of  Cly- 
tonas,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Naoplins,  the 
AigooauL  The  Argonaut  was  remarkable  for 
his  Knowledge  of  sea  affairs,  and  of  astronomy, 
He  built  the  town  of  'NaiipHa,  and  sold  Auge, 
daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King  Teuihras,  lo  with- 
draw her  from  her  father's  resentment.  Orpk 
Argon.— ApoUad.  S,  c  l.—J^0llon.  1, 
Flace.  1  and  B.—StnA.  8,— J»«««.  4,  c.  S5.— 
Hvfrin  fab.  llfi. 

musicAA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinons,  king  oi 
the  Phiraceans.  me  met  Uly*>ps  shipwredred 
on  her  faiher's  coasts,  and  it  was  lo  her  human- 
ity ihni  be  owed  the  kind  reception  he  experi- 
enced from  the  king.  She  married,  according 
to  Aristotle  and  Diciys,  Telemacbus.theson 
Ulysses,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Persep- 
tolls  nr  PtoliyxirthuR.  HomtT^  Oi.B.'^Pmiu.\ 
c.  19.— //v.^in,  fab.  126. 

NAUsrmocs,  a  king  of  the  Phiraceflns,  father 
to  Alcinous.  He  was  son  of  Neptune  and 
Perlbcea.  Hesiod  makes  him  ran  of  Ul3rsses 
and  Calypso.  Hesind.  Th  l,  in 

UTaotbs,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  whocorofonet*. 
J^neas  when  his  fleet  had  been  hnrnt  in  Sicily. 
T'rVc  5,  v.  IM.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Nauiii  at  Rome,  a  family  lo  whom  thr 
palladium  of  Troy  wss,  in  conseqwnre  of  the 
service  of  their  ancestors,  iniro.Med.  Virg. 
S,  T.  TM. 

N^iKRA,  a  daughter  of  Pereus,  who  married 
Aleus.  by  whom  she  had  repheu^,  Lycnrgus, 
and  Auge.    ApoUod.  3,  c.  9.— Pans.  8,  c.  4. 

NKCfssiTAS,  a  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  who  wa*  regarded  as 
the  mother  of  the  Parr.x     Pavi.  2.  r.  4 

Nklbim,  a  son  of  Neptnne  and  Tyro.  He 
was  hrather  to  Pdhn.  with  whom  he  was  ez- 
pospd  hy  his  mother.  Thev  were  preserved  and 
brought  to  Tvro,  who  had  then  married  Cre- 
iheos,  kine  of  lolchos.  After  the  de<iih  of  Cre- 
theus,  Pclias  and  Nelens  seised  the  kingdom  «l 
lolchos.  which  beloneed  to  JE»tm.  the  Iswftil 
son  of  Tvro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  Af>rr 
they  had  reigned  for  som**  time  coniointly,  Pe- 
llas  expelled  Welens  fr»  nn  Tol  ch  o«.  Nelens  enae 
fo  Aphar»'iis,  king  of  M'"«fTiin.  who  tresfed 
him  xvith  kindnf^js. and  permiMp<l  him  TohoiM 
a  city,  which  he  called  Pvlos  Nelms  married 
Chloris.  the  danghterof  Amphino,  by  who»  h# 
bad  a  dsnghter  and  twelve  soiw.  wh«i  Wert 
except  Nf^tor,  killed  bvHercnIes.  totreiber with 
their  father.  Netens  promised  his  daughter  ii 
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marriage  only  to  him  who  brought  him  the  balb 
of  ipimlus.  Bias  waa  the  succGwIial  lover. 
y$£  MtUmfui.  Ovid.  JM. «,  r.  4ia— Ahm. 

4,  c.  "id  —Apmod.  I,  c.  9,  1.  -2,  c.  6. 

NfiMCMS,  oae  of  the  iolernal  deities,  daugh- 
lei  ol'Nox.  She  was  tbegoddess  of  veageance, 
Always  prepared  to  punish  impietj,  and  at  the 
same  time  liberally  lu  reward  ihegoud  and  vir- 
tuous. She  is  made  one  uf  the  Parcae  by  some 
mjribottiKia^  and  is  represented  with  a  helm 
and  a  wneel.  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the 
first  who  made  her  statues  with  wings,  to  show 
wiiti  what  celerity  she  ls  prepared  to  ponuih 
the  crimes  of  the  wicked  hoth  by  sea  and  land, 
n-s  the  hehn  ami  the  wheel  in  her  hnnds  inti- 
mate. Her  power  did  not  only  exist  m  this 
la<f,  but  she  wan  also  employed  after  death  to 
liiid  out  Uie  most  efiectuai  and  rigorous  means 
of  correction.  Nemesis  was  particularly  wor- 
hliipped  at  Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  where  she  liad 
a  celebrated  statue,  10  cubits  loog.  made  of  Pa- 
rian marble  by  Phidias,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  Romans  were  also 
puriicularly  attentive  lo  the  adoration  ofa.deity 
waom  they  solemnly  invoked,  and  to  whom 
they  oflered  sacrifices  before  they  declared  war 
aarainst  their  enemies,  to  show  the  world  that 
their  wars  were  undertaken  upon  the  must  just 
grounds.  Her  statue  at  Rome  was  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Some  suppose  that  Memesb  was  the  per- 
s  »u  wliotn  Jupiter  deceived,  and  that  Leda  was 
latrusiod  with  the  care  of  the  children  which 
sprang  from  the  two  ^gs.  Others  observe  that 
Leda  obtained  the  name  of  Nemesis  afler  death. 
According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  more  than 
oae  Nemesis.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  sur- 
naraed  RkamimiiA,  beeanse  worshipped  at 
Rbarantn,  and  ilrfhuMe  from  the  temple  which 
A.lrasius.kiugof  Argos,  erected  to  her  when  he 
went  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  indignities 
which  his  son-in-law  Polynices  had  .suflfered  in 
being  unjustly  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Ef«»ocles.  The  Greeks  celebrated  a  festival, 
called  NfiMxia,  in  memory  of  deceased  person«, 
a.s  the  goddess  Ifemcsis  was  sappoaed  to  de- 
fend the  relics  and  the  memory  of  the  dead  (Vom 
sll  insult.  Ilusin.  P.  A.  0,  r  «  —  PrtU5.  1.  c. 
Zi.—A9dlod.  Z,c  10  — Hesiod.  'iVo^.  m— 
PU:  ll,c.98, 1.38,0. 5. 
NKftrT«St.nMcs.  Vtd.  Part  II. 
Nephki^  the  first  wife  of  Athamas,  kin?  of 
Thelies  and  miHher  of  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
VU.  AtMamat  if  Argmmitm.  She  was  changed 
i'lfo  a  clond,  wbenee  her  name  is  sriven  by  the 
r}r^»"ks  to  the  clouds.  Some  cnll  ht^r  Nrhnln, 
which  word  is  the  Latin  translation  of  NnktU. 
t*he  fleeee  of  the  ram  whkh  saved  the  fife  of 
Veohcle's  children,  is  often  called  the  Nepke- 
liaa  fl--r.rjK.  Ap'Alod.  1.  c.  9.-—lfVfrin.  '2,  &c. — 
On  /.  Mel.  11,  V.  195  — ftoce.  11,  v.  5G. 

Nkpia,  a  daughter  of  Jasns,  who  married 
Olvmpns,  kinif  of  Mysia,  whence  the  plains  of 
Mr^ia  are  someliiiws  called  .Y^ptrt  cnmpi. 

NarrOxua,  a  god,  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  hrothef  to  Jopiter,  Pinto,  and  Imio.  Nep- 
tnne  shared  with  his  hroihers  the  empire  of 
Solum, and  received  as  his  pv-irtion  the  kingdom 
<«fthesea.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  equiv- 
alent to  the  empire  of  heaven  rtnd  earth,  which 
"  Inpiter  had  claimeil,  therefore  he  conspired  to 
<lcthfone  him  with  the  rest  of  the  sods.  The 
diiNovered,  aad 


demaed  Neptune  to  hilhl  the  valboTTnif. 

Vid.  Uumtdon.  A  recoiiciltatioo  was  aooa 
after  made,  and  Neptune  was  reinstated  in  all 

his  rights  and  privileges.  Nepiuue  dispuicd 
with  Minerva  the  right  of  gi vine  a  name  lu  the 
capital  of  Ceenmia,  bat  he  was  defeated.  Thi« 
did  not  please  Neptune ;  he  renewed,  therefore, 
the  combat  by  disputing  for  TroBzene,  but  Ju* 
piter  settled  their  disputes  by  permitting  them 
to  be  conjointly  worshipped  there, and  by  giving 
the  name  of  Polias,  or  the  /^ofwtrfSf  of  the  cily, 
to  Minerva,  and  that  of  king  of  Tra-zene  to  the 

£>d  of  the  sea.  He  also  disputed  his  riarht  for 
e  tathmus  of  Corinth  with  Apollo ;  and  Bria- 
reus,  the  Cyclops,  who  was  mutually  chosen 
umpire,  gave  the  isthmus  to  Neptune  and  the 
promoDtory  to  Apollo.  Neptime,  as  being  god 
of  the  sea,  was  entitled  to  more  power  than  any 
of  the  other  guds,  except  Jupiter.  Not  only  the 
ocean,  rivers,  and  fountains. were  subject  to  hiin, 
but  he  also  oquld  caoae  earthquakes  ai  his  plea- 
sure, and  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  a  blow  of  his  trident.  The  worship  u\. 
Neptune  was  established  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  Libyans  in  fianicnlar 
venerated  him  above  all  other  nations,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  als* 
auached  to  his  worship,  and  they  celebrated 
their  fathmian  games  and  Consaalia  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.  He  was  generally  repre- 
.sented  sitting  in  a  chariot  made  of  a  shell,  and 
drawn  by  sea-horses  or  dolphins.  Sometimes 
he  is  drawn  by  winged  horses,  and  holds  his 
trident  in  his  hand,  and  stands  up  as  his  chariot 
flies  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  issuing  from  the  sea,  and  in  three 
steps  crossing  the  whole  horizon.  In  the  CoD- 
sualia  of  the  Romans,  horses  were  led  through 
the  streets  finely  equipped  and  crowned  with 
garlands,  as  the  gw,  in  whose  honour  the  fm- 
tivals  were  instituted,  had  produced  the  horse, 
an  animal  so  beneficial  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Pans.  1,  2.  Sec.— Homer.  H.  7,  (iC  —  Varro  de 
I.  U  i.—de.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  96, 1. 3,  C  25^ 
Hesiod.  T%eoM.'-'V%rg.  Mn.  1,  r.  13,  fte.  1,  9, 
3,  &c.-^.l  '  olhd.  1, 2,  Ac—  Ot'jd.  Mft.  fi,  V.  117, 
icc.—Hrroda.  2,  c.  50,  1.  4.  c.  118.— Macro*. 
ShiM  1,  c.  n.—Aug.  de  Ob.  D.  IS.— PhU.  in 
'T%em. — Htfsrin.  fab.  157.— 0Mr4h  m»  PAoato. 
— PLic:. — ApoU&n.  Rkod. 

Nca BIDES,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughtefs  of 
Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  ftfty  accordiQg 
to  the  firreater  number  of  the  mythologists,  some 
of  \vho«^  names  are  as  follows:  Amphilrite, 
Eudora,  Qalena,  Glauce,  Thetis,  Cymothos, 
Melita,  Agave,  Doris,  ftc.  The  nereides  were 
implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities:  thov  had 
altars,  chielfy  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  where  the 
pietv  ofmaBkM  made  ofTerings  of  milk,  oil, 
and  honey,  and  often  of  the  flesh  of  goats. 
When  they  were  on  the  seashore  ih^y  general- 
ly resided  in  grottos  an  l  caves,  which  were 
adorned  with  i^Us  and  shaded  by  the  branches 
r>f  Tinetc  Their  doty  was  to  attend  vpnn  the 
more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They  are  re- 
presented as  voung  and  handsome  virgins,  sff- 
fintron  dolphins, and  holdin?  Nepinne's  trident 
in  their  hand,  or  sometimes  garlati'is  of  flowersu 
Orpheus  Hvmn.  23  — Ca/ui.  de  Rapt.—Pd^ 
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9ylv.  l.—Paus.  2,  c.  i.—ApnUod.  I,  c.  2  and  3. 
^Htsiod.  TAeog.— Homer.  II.  v.  39.— P/m. 
36,  c.  5. — Hygin.  &c. 

Nereus,  a  deity  uf  the  sea,  son  of  Oceanus 
*nd,Ttrra.  He  married  Doris,  by  whciiv  he 
had  50  daughiers,  called  ihe  Nereides.  Vtd. 
Nwndu.  Nereus  was  generally  represented 
•San  old  man,  with  a  lon:^  fluwin^  ^)eard,  and 
hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief  place  olhis 
residence  wa.s  iu  tbe  .£gean  Sea,  where  he  was 
Kurrooodcd  bgr  hw  davgnters,  who  uOen  danced 
ia  ekoniNet  ronnd  him.  He  had  the  f^H  of 
prophecy,  and  informed  ihose  that  consulted 
hiin  111  Uie  difrerent  fates  that  attended  ihem. 
He  acquainted  Paris  with  the  ctiniiequences  of 
hw  ek^meat  with  Helea;  and  itwa«by  his 
direciions  that  Hercules  obiained  the  gohlfii 
apple>of  the  Hc^perides;  but  the  Mra-ffod  of:cii 
etailf^il  the  im|)oitUQiiie5of  mquirenibyawum- 
in^  difTerent  snapes,  and  lotaliy  escaping  from 
tbeir  gnusp.  The  word  Nertut  is  often  taken 
f»»r  itii-  M'li  iisflf  Nereus  i.s  .sometimes  called 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  Hcnnd.  Tkeog. 
^B^gimr^Uomer.  11.  IS.— Apallod.— Orpheus 
Argau. — Horal.  1,  od.  13. — Eurip.  in  Iphtg. 

N>atiMAcia-8,  the  father  of  Hippomedon,  a 
liaiive  of  Ars(j>;,  wlio  was  one  ofthe seven  chiefs 
who  made  war  agtunst  Thebea.  UMgin.  70.— 
8ckd.  8taL  TkA,  v.  44. 

Ne-sscs,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  nf  Txi'nn 
and  the  Cloud.  He  otfered  violence  to  Deja- 
aira,  whom  Hercules  bad  intrusted  to  his  care 
with  orders  lo  carry  her  across  the  river  Even  us. 
Vxd.  Dejanira.  Hercales  saw  the  distress  of 
his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  immediately  be  let  fly  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrowa,  which  Mruek  the  eaolamr  to  the  heart. 
Nessu^,  n#  he  expired,  tjave  the  Ionic  he  then 
wore  to  Dfj^rura,  assurmg  her  that,  from  the 
poisoned  blood  which  had  flowed  from  his 
wounds,  it  had  raceived  the  power  of  calling  a 
hivdMnd  away  from  onlawfnl  loves.  Dejanira 
received  it  with  plensiire,  and  this  mournful 
present  caused  the  death  of  Hercules.  Fil^. 
mrmiUs.  ApeUod.  3,  c.  7.— Oruf.  ep.  9.— 
Srnec.  in  Here,  /fir  — Pans.  S,e.98.«ll««^4. 

N»>rroH.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Niroa.    Vid.  Part  II. 

NioBE,  I.  a  daughter  of  Taatilnsi  kmg  of 
Lydia,  by  EuryanasM  orDione.  BMntarriH 

Amphion,  the  son  of  Jasus,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  sons  and  ten  dau^'htcrs  according  to  Hesiod, 
or  two  sons  and  three  daughters  accordinfr  to 
Herodotus.  Homer  and  Propertitis  say  that 
she  had  .six  daughters  and  as  many  sons  ;  and 
Ovid,  Apollodoru.s,  Ac,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinioot  support  that  she  had  seven 
ROM  tnd  seven  danictilers.  The  aons  were 
8i|igr1n.s,  Minytu.^  Tantaltis,  Agenor,  Phirdi- 
mos,  Dama.sichthon,  and  Ismenus;  and  those 
of  the  daughters,  Cleodoxa,  Ethode  or  Thera, 
Astyoche,  Phtbia,  Pelopia  or  Ghloris,  Asti- 
cratea,  and  Ogvgia.  The  number  of  her  chil- 
dren increa.sed  her  pride,  and  .she  had  the  im- 
pradence  to  prefer  herself  to  Latooa,  who  en- 
treated her  ehitdren  to  punish  die  arrogant 
Niobe.  Her  pmycrs  were  heard,  and  imme- 
diately all  the  sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the 
darts  of  Apollo,  and  all  the  daughters,  except 
Chloria,  who  had  nuirried  Neleus,  king  of  Pr- 
ka,  were equallv  destroyed  by  Diana;  and  Ni- 
iNielpHiili « ihnanddenneeanf  Wr  wiiiiUMiii^ 


was  changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcasses  of 
Niobe's  children  according  to  Homer,  were  lett 
unburied  in  the  plains  for  nine  successive  days, 
because  Jupiter  changed  into  stones  all  snch  as 
attempted  to  inter  them.  On  the  tenth  dnj 
they  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  by  the  god*. 
Uoiner.  Jl.  iiL'-jBUan.  V,  U.  12,  c  %.—Apo^- 
lod.  3,  c.  h.—Omd.  Md.  fab.  b.—Hygin.  fah. 

O.—  ffnral.  4,  od.  G.—Propffi.  2,  el.  (3.  II. 

A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Peloponne-  ^ 
sus,  by  Laodice.    She  was  beloved  by  Jupiicr, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Argus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Argia  or  Argolis,  a  country  of  Pr-. 
loponnesus.   Pms.  8,  e.  M.-'d^foUtd.  %  C.  1, 

1. 3,  c.  a 

Niaos,  a  king  of  Megara,  son  of  Man»,  m 
more  probably  of  Pandion.  He  inherited  bis 
father  N  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  and  received 
as  his  portion  the  country  of  Megari^.  The 
peace  of  Ihe  brochen  was  interrupted  by  the 
hostiUties  of  Mhwa,  who  wished  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  son  Andro^eus,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Athenians.  Megara  wns  be- 
sieged and  Attica  laid  waste.  The  fate  of  Nisu5 
dependetl  totally  upon  a  yellow  lock,  which,  as 
long  as  it  continued  upon  his  bead,  aooordilMe 
to  the  W(ir<ls  of  an  oracle,  promised  him  life  and 
success  in  his  afiiurs.  His  daughter  Scylla 
(often  ealled  NUSm  ffffv)  saw  from  the  walk 
.>f  Mecrara  the  rnvnl  hcsieeer,  and  she  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  him.  To  obtain  a 
more  immediate  interview  wi^h  tnis  ^^i^^of 
her  passion,  she  stde  away  the  fatal  hair  firom 
her  father^  h«u)  ns  he  was  asleep  ;  the  town 
was  immediately  taken,  but  Mino<  disregarded 
the  services  of  Scylla,  and  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sea.  The  gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and 
Nisus  assamp<!  thp  nature  of  the  hawk  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  gave  himself  death,  not  in 
IkM  taio  the  enemy's  bands.  These  two  birds 
have  continually  been  at  variance  with  each 
other ;  and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehenaiena  at  the 
sight  of  her  father,  seems  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment which  her  perfidv  deserved.  ApoUod.  3, 
c.15.— AlW.  1.  c.  19.— Strab.  9.-OtnW.  Akr 
R,  V.  f>,  Ac^Fwy.  O.  1,  V.  404,  &e.  Vid. 
Part  II. 

Noctii.(tca,  a  surname  of  Diana.  She  had 
a  temple  at  Rome,  on  mount  Palatine,  where 
torehea  were  generally  lighted  in  the  ntjrht. 
Varro  de  L.  L.  4. — Horal.  4,  od  f?,  v.  38. 

Nomus,  a  surname  given  to  Apollo,  because 
he  fed  (wprw  fa$co)  the  flocks  of  Kine  Admemi 
in  Thessaly    CAc.  de  Nat.  D.  3,  c.  23. 

NoRTiA,  a  name  jriven  to  the  sroddess  of  FV»r» 
tune  among  the  Etmrinns.    Lir.  7.  r.  3. 

If  ox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  aoooog 
the  heathens,  daughter  of  Ohaea.  From  hcT 
union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth 
to  the  Day  and  the  Lieht.  She  was  aLso  the 
mother  of  the  ParcK,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  of 
Discord,  Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  Ac.  She  is 
called  bv  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all 
thines,  of  gods  as  well  a-sof  men.  and  therefore 
she  was.worshipped  with  great  solemnitv  by  the 
anefemta  She  had  a  IknMselaliie  in  DiaiHrtr 
temple  at  Ephestis.  IC  was  osnal  to  offer  her 
a  black  sheep,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  also  offered  to  her,  at 
that  bird  proclaims  the  approach  of  day  durinir  * 
the  darkneas  of  the  night  She  is  wprewnterf 
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▼eil  bespangled  with  stars.  Tht*  constellations 
fnunaliy  weal  before  her  as  her  coiuitant  raes-  { 
aaogeis.  Sometiines  she  is  w«n  holding  two 
children  ander  her  nrm  ^  onr-  of  which  is  black, 
representing  death,  or  rather  night,  and  the 
other  white,  representing  sleep  or  dwf.  Some 
ot'the  modems  nave  described  her  as  a  woman 
reiled  in  mourning,  and  crowned  with  poppies, 
and  carrie<l  on  a  charioi  drawn  by  owls  and 
bais.  Kirf .  ^fim  6,  v.  dSfk—Ond.  fink  1,  v. 
ISS  —Pma.  10,  e.  m.Sinioi,  Tktog.  195 
and  212. 

NuMKRiA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided 
over  nnmbera.  Aug.  tU  Civ.  D.i^c.il. 

NuNiNNA,  a  goddess  whonn  the  Romans  in- 
voked when  they  named  iheir  children.  This 
happened  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence 
ihe  name  of  the  godden,  Mma  4ii$,  Maertk. 
SaL  1,  c.  16. 

NcRcicA,  a  goddess  who  ptlTOiliNd  tht  Rlni- 
livns.  Juv.  10,  V.  74. 

NTcrauoa,  a  mirmiiM  of  Bacchus,  because 
hi-''  on»ics  were  celebrated  in  the  nii:hf,  (m^ 
nox,  prrfirio.)  The  vtordataUr  A'yc^ituj 
I  hence  sign  i  IV  wine.  Seruca  In  QBi^4  Putu. 
it  c  4Q.—Oiiid.  MtL  4,  V.  15. 

NrcTEoa,  I.  a  «on  or  Hvriens  and  Clonia. 

•  II   A  <^^x\  of  Chthnniu'^.  III.  A  son  of 

Neptune  by  Oelene,  datigbter  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Lesbos,  or  of  Thebes  aMordingto  the  more  re- 
'•"Tvrr!  opinion.  He  married  a  nymph  of  Crrti™ 
caiieil  Polvxu  or  Almaihaea,  by  whom  he  had 
two  daugliters,  Nyctimene  ana  Anliope.  The 
first  of  these  disgraced  hpr<»clf  by  her  criminal 
aroonrs,  and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  an 
owl.  Nycieus  m  i  w  tr  ngainf^t  Eponeus,  who 
bad  carried  awar  Antiope,  and  aied  of  a 
woaBd  which  he  Md  received  in  ni  enfcage- 
mcnt,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  I.y- 
CU*.  whom  he  entreated  to  continue  ihe  war 
and  puniNh  Anliope  for  her  immodest  conduct. 
Vxd.  Anliope.  Pans.  2.  c.  6.—Hyfrin.  fab.  157 
and  201,— OfjW.  Mfi.  %  v.  690,  dec.  I.  6,  v. 
110.  &c. 

Nymphje,  certain  female  deities  among  the 
anctenK  Tber  were  feiieraUr  divided  into 
two  clawed,  nvrnp^-:  of  the  lani!  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  earth,  some 
pteaided  over  w<iod!«,  and  were  called  Dryrndts 
and  Hurmadrvides ;  others  presided  orer  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Oretdes ;  some  presided 
Avar  hills  find  dales,  and  were  called  Sapttft 
At.  The  sea^iiytophs  were  called  Ouamide$^ 
jMfrejAs,  fi(UMU$^  Pttmittidn,  lAMMtJki,  Ac. 
These  presided  ov^r  ih«?  sea.  over  rivers,  fonn- 
tain.<(,  streams,  and  lakes.  They  fixed  ibeir 
TCsidtnce  not  only  in  thetM,hat  ihiDon  monn- 
tains,  rocks,  in  wof>ds  or  eavems ;  and  their 
grottoes  were  beautified  by  evergreens  and 
de!is»hlfiil  and  romantic  scenes.  The  n\ rni  hs 
were  immortal,  according  lo  the  opinion  of  some 
iMjrtholoinMii;  otben  aappowd  thai,  lihe  tnew, 
thev  were  subject  to  mortalirv.  fhoucfh  their  life 
was  of  long  daration.  They  lived  for  several 
thnoMod  vetra,  aeeording  to  Hesiod^  or,  a<( 
Plotareh  teems  oVr-nrely  to  intimate,  they  lived 
abotit  9720  years.  The  number  of  the  nvmphs 
is  nni  preci.'^elv  known.  There  were  above 
1000^  Boeordinir  lo  Hesiod,  whose  power  was 
Mlended  over  th?  diffrrwit  plaeeaof  the  Mrth. 

snd  ihc  v'ni  'f'li-;  f'lnrii'dTK  nivl  fvcnpnf i'^ins  of 
mankind.   They  wcr^  worshipped  by  the  an- 


nont.s,  thout;h  not  with  f^o  mncli  si>lrnr-ii!v 
the  superior  deities.  They  bad  no  uimples 
raised  to  their  honoar,  «id  ihe  only  oflermgs 
they  received  were  milk,  hon^  oil, and  sone- 
limes  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  yoting  and  l^autiful  vir- 
gins, veiled  up  to  the  middle ;  and  sometimes 
they  held  a  vase,  from  which  they  seemed  to 
pour  water.  Sometimes  they  had  grass,  leaves, 
and  shells  instead  of  vases.  It  was  deemed 
imfbftmnle  to  see  them  nsthed,  and  9tich  sight 
\v;i<~  generally  ittended  by  a  deliriiim  ^o  which 
Propcitiussceins  lo  allude  in  this  verbe,  wherein 
he  speaks  of  the  innocence  and  ain^lieiqrcl 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  world: — 

Neefuerat  nndas  penui  videre  Dtas. 

The  nrmphs  were  generally  distinguished  bv 
an  epithet  whieh  denoted  the  rince  or  their  ren- 

dence;  thus  tic  nvmphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicelidesf  those  of  Corycus,  Corycides,  dtc. 
(hnd.  Mel.  1,  v.  320, 1.  5,  v.  419, 1. 9,  v.  651,  &c. 
Fail.  3,  V.  im.—P&ns.  10,  C.  Z.—  Plut.  dt 
Orac.  def. — Orpheus.  Arg. — Hesiod.  Theos^. — 
Proyert.  3,  el.  12.—H<mer.  Od.  U. 

NrajEVK,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  he 
was  worshipped  at  Nysa.  Propert.  3,  el.  17, 
V.  22. 

Ntbudks,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jopiter  intni.'tted  the  edn- 
caiioo  of  hit  son  B«eehaa»  Ovid,  Mii,  3, 
314,  Ac 

O. 

OiTAsInKs,  and  OcEAtdTlDRs,  sea-nymph", 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  ther  received 
their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethva.  Hf- 
?inns  mentions  16,  whose  names  arc  almost  all 
d  i fferent  f rora  those  of  Apol lodorus  and  Hesiod, 
which  difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation 
of  the  original  text.  The  Occanidea,  as  the 
rest  of  the  inftrior  deHtet,  were  honoured  with 
libaticri"?  and  ^ni-rifif--^-  Pr'nvcr^  wct  offered 
to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  protect 
sailors  fhMBi  tioratt  nnd  dnngerons  tempests. 
The  Arj^nants,  before  they  proceeded  in  ihrir 
expedition,  made  an  oSering  of  flour,  honey, 
and  i^,on  the  seashore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the 
sea ;  and  sacrificed  bolls  to  them,  and  entreated 
their  protection.  When  the  saeriftce  was  made 
nil       ',i';isliore,  Ihe  of  the  victim  re- 

ceived in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  oj^n  sea, 
the  Mood  vat  fiermitted  to  ran  down  into  the 
waters.  When  ihe  "^n  was  calm  the  sailor* 
eenerallv  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig,  but  if 
it  was  agitnted  by  the  wind.s  and  roueh,  a  black 
bnll  was  deemed  the  most  acceptable  victim. 
Homer.  Od.  3 — Hnmt. — ApoUnd.  Are. —  Virg. 
G.  4,  V  Till     Jksin^.  Thro^.  3i9.—Apollod.  I. 

OcaAN0a,apowcrful  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Cmlns  and  Term.  He  married  Tethys,  hf 
whom  he  had  the  most  principal  rivers,  such  as 
the  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Sirymon,  &c  ,  wiih  a 
number  of  d'^ughters,  who  are  called  from  hiiB 
Oreanidrs.  Acrordin?  to  Homer,  Ocean tis 
was  the  falber  of  all  the  eod.«.  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rest 
of  the  deities.  He  is  generally  represented  an 
an  old  man,  with  n  tone  flowiner  beard,  and  alt* 
riii£T  npn-i  rhe  u'lvesnf  th*^  "^'"n.  T^c  nf>--'n  hn!f!s 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  while  ships  under  sail  appear 
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at  a  Jistance,  or  a  sea-monrter  stands  near  Wm. 
Oceanus  oretiiUed  over  every  pan  of  the  sea, 
wd  even  tne  rif  en  were  sabjecied  to  his  power. 
The  ancients  were  superstitious  in  their  wor^hip 
l{  Oceaaus,  and  revered  with  greal  solemnity  a 
deity  to  whose  care  thoy  intrusted  themselves 
whea  going  on  a  voyage.  Ustifii.  Tlkog^ 
Ovid.  IMS,  81,  &e.— AjwM  \.—CU.  4e 
JfuL  D.  3,  c.  00.— //</r^-r.  11. 

OcMua,  a  son  of  the  Til^r  and  of  Maniu, 
wbutasi^ed  iEneas  against  Tumus.  He  built 
%  town  which  he  called  Manlua  after  his  moth- 
er's name.  Some  suppo^  that  he  is  ilie  same 
as  Bianor.    Virg.  Eel.  10»  v.  19& 

OcYPETK,    VuL  Burpim. 

OmNus,  a  celebrated  hero  of  aniiquiiy,  who 
flourisli  '  l  il'Oiit  70  years  l)t>rore  the  Clu  i  tiaii 
era.  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany, 
or  uie  modem  kiogdom  of  DenoHirk.  He  was 
at  once  a  prie«t,  a  ^  >kiier,  a  poet,  a  monarch, 
and  a  conqueror.  Ht  imposed  upon  the  cre- 
dality  of  bis  superstitious  countrymen,  and 
made  them  believe  that  he  could  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  and  that  he  was  acauainted  with  futu- 
rity. When  he  had  extenued  his  power,  and 
increased  bis  fame  by  conquest  ano  fay  persua- 
sion, he  reultred  to  die  in  a  diflferent  manner 
from  o"hor  men.  He  a<^sembled  his  friend??,  and 
With  the  sharp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  on  his 
body  nine  diflerent  wodnds  in  the  form  of  a 
cirrl  v  nnd  as  he  expired  he  declared  he  was 
f^'oui^^  uiio  Scythia,  where  he  should  become 
one  of  the  immortal  gods.  He  further  added, 
that  he  would  prepare  bliss  and  feliciljr  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  wi  Kred  a  virtuoas  life,  who 
fought  with  intrepidity,  and  who  died  like  he- 
roes in  the  field  of  bottle.  These  injunctions 
had  the  desired  eflbet;  liis  countrymen  coper- 
stiiioujilv  believed  him,  and  always  reoom- 
mended  ihem.selvei>  to  his  protection  wlienerer 
ihey  en|:aged  in  a  battle,  and  they  entreated  liim 
to  receive  thesoalsof  sach  as  bad  lallen  in  war. 

(Eaoros,  or  (EMca,  tlie  fiifher  of  Orpheus 

hv  CUliopc.  He  Was  kill^  of  Tin  m  o,  tti  i  from 
him  muoot  Qxmus,  and  also  the  liebru.s,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  has  received  the 
appellation  of  (Eaigrius,  though  Servius,  in  his 
( (>mm'jniarie«,  disputes  the  expIanaticHi  of  Dio- 
(I  li  11^,  by  a.«c<«rting  that  the  CEagrius  i,s  a  river 
of  Thrace,  wbune  waters  snpplv  the  ^(treams  of 
the  Hebrus.  Om'rf.  in  B.  Ali.^A^Uon.  I, 
G.  4,  V.  5-».— Jbil.  S,  t,  «a.~ 
UNd.—Apollod.  I,  c.  3. 
OSaz.    Vid.  Part  II. 

tEn«'.i-^.  T.  n  *>on  of  Arigalns  or  Cniortas, 
wh'»  w.is  kinjT  ofLaconin.  He  married  Giir- 
^ojihitM'-,  the  daughter  of  Pereeu!?,  bv  whtwn  he 
iiad  Hippj»coon,  Tyndariis,  &c.  Pans.  3,  c.  1. 

—ApoUoH.  3.  c.  10.  II.  A  son  of  Teton  and 

tho  nvmph  S'K^thi-;,  wh  >  r*  ismed  in  the  n"i<:h- 
bourhood  of  Neapolis  m  Italy.  Virg.  ^En.  7, 
V.  734. 

fEmpt  <;,  a  mm  of  Laius,  kln«r  nf  Thebes,  and 
Joca.sta.  As  being  descended  from  Venn*?  by 
his  father's  side,  (Edipos  wtks  bom  to  be  ex- 
posed to  all  the  dangers  and  the  cnlamitie'; 
which  Juno  could  inflict  np-m  the  posterity  of 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  Laiti«,  the  father  of 
CBdipus,  was  informed  by  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  roamed  Jocasta.  that  he  must  periith  by  the 
hand^nrhis  son.  The  queen  became  p^'^l: -uit, 
and  Lttus  ordered  his  wife  to  destroy  her  child 


as  soon  as  it  came  Into  the  world.  The  mother 

Eve  the  child  as  soon  as  bora  to  one  of  her 
meaties,  with  orders  to  expose  him  on  the 
mountains.  The  aenrani  bored  the  feet  of  the 
child,  and  suspended  him  with  a  twi^  by  the 
heels  to  a  tree  on  mount  C;  h  vr  >n,  where  he 
waii  soon  found  bjr  one  of  the  shepherds  of  Po> 
lybus,  king  of  Comdi.  The  shmherd  carried 
Ijim  !l^)nl^ ,  and  Periboea,  the  wile  of  Polybu?, 
who  had  no  children,  educated  him  as  her  o\vu 
child,  with  maternal  tendeniias.  The  aocooa- 
plishments  of  the  infant,  who  was  named  CEd»- 
pus  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  (  V« 
tumeo,  KvUi  pc(U.i,)  .soon  became  iheadiij  ra 
oftheage.  His  companions  envied  his  sireoetii 
and  hb  address:  woA  one  of  them  tntd  him 
he  was  an  illepitimale  child.  This  rai<<»d  hi* 
doubts  ;  he  asked  Peribcea,  who,  out  of  tender- 
ness, told  him  that  hi^  siLspicioos  were  9 
founded.  Not  sati.sfied  with  this,  he  wen!  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  there  told 
not  to  return  home,  for  if  he  did,  he  most  necev 
sarily  be  the  marderer  of  his  father,  and  the 
husband  of  bis  mother.  This  amwer  of  the 
oracle  tcrrifietl  him  ;  li-^  no  home  but  the 

house  of  Polybus.  therefore  he  resolved  not  to 
retom  to  Corinth,  where  such  calamities  a»> 
parently  attended  him.  Hf  irnrf^Iied  towards 
Phocis,  and  in  his  journey  met  m  a  narrow  roai 
Liiius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer.  Laius 
haughtily  ordered  (Edipus  to  make  way  for 
luro.  (ildipus  refused,  and  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Laius  and  hi^  nnr  hearer  were  hi  th 
killed.  As  CEUlipos  was  ignorant  of  the  ooalu^ 
ud  oflhe  ranit  of  the  men  he  had  just  loiM, 
he  continued  hi"?  joumev,  and  wa?  3!:rac*.er!  Jo 
Thebes  by  the  fame  of  the  Sphynx.  Thj-;  ter- 
rible moMter,  whom  Juno  had  sent  to  lay  wa»e 
the  country,  (Vid.  Sjthynx,)  reported  in  rie 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  and  devoor^  ali 
those  who  atteinptetl  to  explain,  withnnt  sac- 
cess,  the  enigmas  which  be  prt^MseiL  The  ca> 
laraiiy  was  now  beoMM  an  objert  of  piAiie 

concern;  and  as  the  SOOeessful  expVinatfoo  of 
an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  orihesphjuL 
Creon,  who  at  the  death  of  Laius  had  Meeitdfe 
the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised  his  crnwn  arid 
Joca.sia  to  him  who  succeeded  in  the  auenipt. 
The  enigma  proposed  was  this:  What  animat 
in  the  morning  walks  upon  four  feet,  at  doom 
upcm  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon  three  1  This 
was  left  for  (Edij  11  ^  (  >  explain  :  he  crime  !0  the 
monster  and  s^td.  that  man,  in  the  momine  t^ 
lilh  waMes  upon  Ida  hands  and  his  feet;  when 
he  has  attained  the  years  of  manho-vf,  lie  '.ra'ks 
upon  his  two  legs;  and  in  thecvcninsr,  he  su|>- 
ports  his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staC 
The  monster,  mortified  at  the  true  explanaiiaai, 
dashed  his  head  agflinst  a  rock  and  perished. 
CEdipus  ascend' '1  iln'  throne  of  Th<'Se<,  .md 
married  Jocasta,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  P^ 
lynieetandBlieoeletiMidtwodatiditerK,  f^oMae 
nil  !  A^tisone.  Some  yeat^  aHer,  ihe  Thehaa 
terntories  were  visited  with  aplasrue;  and  the 
oracle  declared  that  it  shnnid  cease  only  when 
the  murderer  of  Kintj  Lnins  was  banished  from 
Boeotia.  As  the  death  of  Laius  had  never  been 
examined,  and  the  circtim stances  that  attended 
it  never  known,  this  answer  of  the  oracle  waa 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  Thehan*;  hai 
T^vliium  ihe  friend  of  his  people.  r»»s<->TveJ  !9 
overcome  eveiy  diflkuliy  by  the  most  exact  ia- 
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filiks.  His  researelies  were  meeeaBAri,  and 

Ae  was  .soon  proved  to  be  the  murderer  of  his 
iklh«r.  The  melancholy  discQvery  was  render- 
ed Ihe  more  alanning,  when  OSdipoa  considered 

that  hp  had  not  only  murdered  his  father,  but 
that  he  had  committed  incest  with  his  mother. 
Ib  Uie  excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  as 
unworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  himself 
from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  by 
his  own  sons.  He  rciired  towards  Attica,  led 
by  bis  daqgbter  Antigone,  and  came  near  Co- 
loooa,  where  there  was  e  grow  sacred  to  the 
Furies.  He  remembered  that  he  was  doomed 
by  the  oracle  to  die  in  such  a  place,  and  to  be- 
eome  the  sourseoT  promerity  to  the  eoinilry  in 
which  his  bones  were  ouried.  A  messenger 
Upon  tins  was  sent  to  Theseus,  king  of  the 
countr}',  to  inform  him  of  the  resoluiion  uf 
CEdipos.  When  Theseus  arrived,  (fidipos  ac- 
qaainted  him,  with  a  propbede  voice,  tMI  the 
cods  had  called  him  to  die  in  the  place  where 
he  stood  i  and  to  show  the  truth  of  this,  he  walk- 
ed himself,  without  Ihe  aMiitance  of  a  guide,  to 
the  spot  where  he  must  expire.  Immediately 
the  earth  opened,  and  OBdipos  disappeared. 
Some  suppose  that  (Cdipus  had  no  chilaren  by 
Jocasta,  and  thai  the  mother  murdered  herself 
as  soon  as  she  knew  the  inent  which  had  been 
committed.  His  tomb  was  near  the  Areopa- 
gus in  the  age  of  Pausanias.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient poets  represent  him  in  hell,  as  suffering 
the  punishment  which  crimes  like  his  seemed 
to  deserve.  According  to  some,  the  four  chil- 
dren which  he  had  were  by  Euriganea,  the 
danahter  of  Periphas,  whom  be  married  aAer 
the  death  of  Joeaala.  ApeOod.  3,  e.  S.— fiV/trtfi. 
fab.  fiC,  &c. — Eurip.  in  PkanifS.,  Sic. — So^phod. 
<Edip.  Tyr.  and  CeL  A%Ug.^  Stc—Hesiod. 
Theog.  1.— Anwr.  CM.  11,  c.  STO.'-PaM.  0, 
c.  5,  &r.—f^f^f.  Thz-b.  9,  V.  6-12.— SHiec.  in 
(Edip.—FimLir.  (Hump.  2.^Diod.A. — Athai.  6 

and  to. 

CBNRoa,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  jEtolia,  son  of 
Parthaon  or  Ponheus,  and  Euryte.  He  mar- 
ried Allhnp,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  by  u  hom 
he  had  Clymenus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  and  Deja- 
nira.  AlkerAHtMndeath,  be  married  Periboea, 
the  daughter  of  HipponouSj  by  whom  hf*  had 
Tydeos,  In  a  j;cncral  sacrifice  which  (Eneus 
made  to  alt  the  ?ods  upon  reaping  the  rich  pro- 
dace  of  his  fields,  he  forgot  Diana;  and  the 
goddess,  to  rev«'nge  this  unpardonable  neglect, 
incited  his  nri^hbiiurs  to  tate  up  arms  against 
him,  and  besides,  she  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  eoantir  of  Calydonu.  The  animal 
wn<:  at  las?  killccf  bv  Meleager  and  the  npitrh- 
bourinu' princes  of  Greece,  in  a  celebrated  cha^^e 
kn'>\vn  by  ibf^  name  of  the  chase  oftheCaly- 
donian  boar.  Some  time  after,  Meleager  die«l, 
andtTInonswas  driven  from  his  kinedom  bvthe 
sons  of  his  brother.  Aprius  Diomei!'-^,  how- 
ever, bis  grandson,  soon  restored  him  to  bis 
throne;  but  the  eontinial  misfortunes  lb  which 
hcwa<:  oxpo^^'d,  rendf^red  him  melancholy.  He 
exiled  himself  from  Calvdon,  and  left  his  crown 
to  hi«  mn-io-law  Andrrmon.  He  died  as  he 
was  goin^fo  A  rjoli*:.  His  body  was  buried  by 
the  care  of  Diomcdc*.  in  a  town  of  Arcolis, 
which  from  him  received  the  name  of  (Ennt. 
It  is  reponed  that  Sneu^  received  a  visit  from 
Bacchus,  and  that  ^leebus  permitted  that  wbie 
•f  which  he  wa«  the  pefroo  should  be  called 


among  the  Ciieehi  by  the  name  of  QESnett^ 

(•«KoO-  Jffyi^^-  i29.—Apollod.  1,  c.  8.— 
Omer.  M.  9,  r.  iaS.—Diod.  i.—Paus.  S,  c.  2» 
-^Ovid,jm,8,r.  510. 

(Enoe,  a  nymph  who  married  Sicinus  the 
son  of  Thoas,  king  of  Lemnos.  From  her  the 
island  of  Sicinus  has  been  called  (Enoe. 

CEnomacs,  a  son  of  Mars  bji  Sterope,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of  Pisa  m 
EIjs,  and  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evareie, 
daughter  of  Acrisios,  or  Euryihoa,  the  daughter 
of  Danaus.  He  was  mformed  by  the  oracle  thai 
he  should  pcri.sh  by  the  hands  or  his  son-in-law ; 
therefore,  as  he  could  skilfully  drive  a  chariot, 
he  determined  to  marry  hia  danghter  only  '.^ 
him  who  could  ontnm  bim,  on  condition  that  all 
who  entered  the  list  should  agree  to  lay  down 
their  life  if  conquered.  Many  had  already  perish- 
ed; when  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  proposed 
hiraaeir.  He  previously  bribed  MyraliB,  the 
charioteer  of  CEnomau-s,  by  promising  him  the 
enjoyment  of  the  favours  of  Hippodamia  il'be 
proved  victorious.  Myrt ilns  gave  his  master  aa 
old  chariot,  whose  axle-tree  broke  on  the  course, 
which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
and  Qilnomaus  was  killed.  Pt  iops  married 
H  ippodamia,  and  became  king  of  Pisa.  As  be 
expired,  CEnocnana entreated  Pelops  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  Myrtilus,  which  was  executM. 
Apollod.  2,  c.  A.—Ihod.  A.— Pans.  5,  c.  17,  1. 
6,  c.  II,  &c. — Apollon.  Rhod.  I. — Properl.  l,el. 
2.  V.  30.— OrtV/  in  ».  367,  ArL  Am.  fl;  T.  & 
—Heroid.  8,  v.  70. 

OGnOne,  a  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  daughter  of 
the  river  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia.  As  ane  bad 
received  die  gift  of  prophecy,  she  foretold  to  Pa- 
ris, whom  she  married  before  he  was  discovered 
to  be  the  son  of  Priam,  that  his  voyage  into 
Greece  weald  be  attended  with  the  most  aerioas 
consequences,  and  the  total  ruin  of  his  country ; 
and  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  her  medici- 
nal knowledge  at  the  hour  of  death.  All  these 
predictions  were  fnlfillcd ;  and  Pariai  when  he 
had  leeeieed  the  fotat  wound,  ordered  his  body 
to  be  carried  to  CEnone,  in  hopes  of  b(  int:  cured 
by  her  assistance.  He  expired  as  he  came  into 
her  presence ;  and  (Enone  was  so  struck  at  the 
sight  of  his  dead  body,  that  she  bathed  it  with 
her  tears,  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart.  Sha 
was  mother  of  C  i  yiims  bv  Paris,  and  this  son 
perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father  when  he  at- 
temnled,  at  the  instigation  of  CEnone,  to  per- 
suade him  lo  withdraw  his  afTcrtion  from  Hel- 
en. niOiifS  Crtt.—Ovid.  de  Bern.  Amqt.  v. 
Abl.—Ikraii.  ft.— £ikfla«.  t. 

CENonov,  a  son  of  Ariadne  by  Theseus,  or. 
according  lo  others,  by  Bacchus.  He  married 
HeKee,  Vf  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom  the  giant  Orion 
became  enamoured,  The  father,  unwiliine  to 
trive  his  daughter  to  such  a  lover,  and  afraid  of 
provoking  him  bv  an  open  refusal,  evaded  bis 
applications,  and  at  last  pot  out  his  eyes  when 
he  was  intoxicated.  Some  suppose  that  Ibis 
violence  way  offered  to  Orion  after  he  had  dis- 
honoured Mfropp.  CEnopion  received  the  idand 
of  Chios  from  Rliadamanthn*^,  who  had  con- 
quered mavt  of  the  islands  of  the  iE^ean  Sea, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  seen  there  in  ihe  age  of 
Pansanias.  Some  suppose,  and  with  more 
fnobabilitv,  that  he  rfisacd  not  at  Chiom  bat  at 
Mfpmn^  whieb  from  him  waa  callad  (Eioyit. 
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Phi.  im  11ct.<— JfwM.  I,  t.  4— 4>jiMl— 

7,C.  A.—AfoUon.  Rkod.  3. 

'JElCMUt,  asoQ  of  Licymniu.s,  killed  at  Spana, 
where  he  accompanied  Hercules;  and  as  the 
hero  had  promised  Lacy  mains  to  briii£  back  hl^ 
SOD,  he  burnt  the  body,  and  presentedthe  ashes 
ii)  llie  atflicied  father.  Fri)m  this  circumstance 
araae  a  CQSiom  of  burning  the  dead  among  the 
Q/mk»t  according  to  the  mythologists.  SduL 

OoMioa,  a  name  of  Hercules  among  the 
Gauls.    Lueian.  in  Here. 

OoYoia,  a  celebrated  monarch,  the  most  an- 
cle nl  of  those  that  reigned  in  Greece.  He  was 
»<on  of  Terra,  or,  as  vorne  suppt^se,  of  Neptune, 
and  married  Thebe  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
He  reigned  in  Bosoria,  which,  from  him  is 
sutnetiincs  callcil  Ogtfgia,  find  his  power  was 
also  extended  over  Atiica,  It  is  supjxjsed  that 
he  was  of  Egyptian  or  PhcBnician  extraction; 
but  his  origin,  as  well  as  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  duration  of  his  reign  are  so  ob- 
.scure  an.l  unknown,  that  the  epithet  of  Oi^yiiian 
isoi'ten  applieti  to  everything  of  dark  antiquity. 
In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a  delnge, 
which  inundated  the  territory  of  Attica,  that 
they  remained  waste  for  near  21)0  years.  Thi'?, 
though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is  supposed  to  have 
liappened  about  17&1  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  previous  to  the  deluge  of  Deacalion.  Ac- 
cording to  sonv  writers,  it  wa.«?  owing  to  the 
uverflowiug  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  reign  of  Ogyges  was  also  marked  by  an 
uncommon  appearance  in  the  heavens;  and,  as 
it  IS  rep oried,  the  planet  Venus  changed  her 
oloiir,  diameter,  figure, and  her  course.  Varro 
lU  R.  R.  3,  c  l^PmtM.  9,  cSw— ilitf*  A  Civ. 
n  18,  Ac. 

Okji.kus,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeuxippe, 
who  married  Hypermnesira,  daughter  of  Tnes- 
lin^  bnr  whom  he  had  Iphianira,  PoIybtEa,  and 
Amphiarnu<;.  He  was  killed  bv  Laomedon 
when  defending  the  ships  which  flercules  had 
brought  to  Asia  when  he  made  war  against 
Troy.  Homer.  Od,  lb,—DiML  L—ApoUod.  1, 
c.  H,  1.  3,  c,  r,.— Htm.  6,  c  17. 

Oii  v;  r\  king  of  the  Locrians.  His  father's 
name  was  Odoedocus,  and  hu;  mother's  Agria- 
tmme.  He  married  Eriope,  by  whom  be  had 
Ajax,  called  Oilnis  from  nis father,  todiscrimi- 
naie  him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Tclamon.  He 
had  also  another. v>n,  called  Medon, by  a  courte- 
san called  Rhene.  Oileos  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
IKmattm.  Vitf.  iSa.  1,  t.  45u--AmII— .  1.— 
nngin.  fab.  14  and  18L— fliMMcr.  JL  » and  15.— 
ApoUod.  3.  r.  10. 

OutM.    Vid.  Part  IT. 

Oi-iNUs,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married  Le- 
thna,a  beautiful  woman,  who  preferred  herself 
to  the  goddesses.  She  and  her  husbnnd  were 
ehaaiKd  into  stones  by  the  deities.  Qoid.  AkL 

Ot.TMPius,  a  snmame  of  Jopiter  at  Olympia, 
where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  sta- 
tue, which  pa.ssed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 
F»m$.  7,  c.  2.    Vid.  Part  II. 

OMPBALr:,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jankmos.  She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his 
death,  left  her  tBistreti  of  his  kingdoiii.  Om* 
phalehad  been  informed  oftheErrent  erplnit';  nf 
Hereaks,  and  wished  to  see  so  iliustrions  a  hero. 


Btowfaii  was  soon  gratified.  Afterdbemidev 

of  Eurytas,  Hercules  fell  sick,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  as  a  slare,  that  he  might  recover  his 
heabh  tad  the  right  nse  of  his  aenses.  Mercu. 
ry  was  commissioned  to  sell  him,  and  Omphale 
bought  him  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistres.s,  and  the 
queen  (aronnMi  his  mssion,  and  had  a  son  bj 
hln,  whom  soaw  eall  Agelaos  and  others  Ln- 
mon.  From  this  son  were  descended  Gyges 
and  Croesus;  but  this  opinion  is  different  from 
the  account  which  makn  thita- Lydian  mon- 
archs  spring  from  Alcaeos,  a  son  of  Hercules, 
bv  Mails,  one  of  the  female  servants  of  Omphale. 
Hercules  is  represented  by  the  p»>ets  as  so  des- 
perately enamoured  of  the  queen,  that  he  sjuns 
by  hersideamonr  herwonen,  whileshe  coven 
herself  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  her»flf 
with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  him 
with  hersandala  for  the  uncouth  manner  with 
which  he  holds  the  distaff,  &c.  Ovid.  JF\ut.  3, 
V.  305,  &c.—ApotUd.  1,  c.  9, 1.  2,  c.  l.—Diod. 
4—ProT>rrl.  3,  el.  11,  v.  17. 

On,  (opUf)  the  daughter  of  C<£l  us  and  Terra, 
the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Ckeeks,  who  mai^ 
ried  Saturn,  and  beeame  mother  of  Jupiter. 
She  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
ditferent  names  of  Cyl>eU,  Bona  Dea,  Mignm 
Mater,  T^yo,  TUftu,  Proierpina,  and  even  of 
Juno  and  Annenat  and  the  worship  which 
was  paid  to  these  apparently  several  deities,  was 
offered  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  word  Opt  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Opus;  because  the  goddess,  who 
is  the  same  as  the  earth,  gives  notbing  without 
UU>owr,  Tatins  built  her  a  temple  at  Room. 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  matron, 
with  her  right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  a»> 
sistance  to  the  helpless,  and  holding  a  Kxif  m 
her  left  hand.  Her  festivals  were  called  Opa- 
lie,  fte.  Vtrro  de  L.  L.  A.—Di0nfs.  Hkl.  % 
&jc.—  Tihai.  el.  4,  v.  68.— P/m.  19,  c.  6. 

OacHiMi^  a  king  of  A-ssyria,  father  of  Leu- 
cothoe,  by  Eurynome.  He  buried  his  daugh- 
ter alive  for  her  amoars  with  Apollo.  Ovid. 
Met.  4,  219. 

Orccs,  one  of  the  names  of  the  god  of  hell, 
the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  by  some 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.  The 
word  OrcttS  is  generally  used  to  signify  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Horat.  1,  od.  29,  Ac. —  Virg. 
.Kn.  4,  V.  503,  Ac— Ovid.  MeL  14,     116^  Ac 

OaaADsa.   Vid.  NyKudUe. 

OamTs.   Vtd.  Part  11. 

Oatov,  a  celebrated  gianf,  'jprnng  from  Jupi- 
ter, Neptune,  and  Mercury,  These  three  gods, 
as  they  travelled  over  BicBOtfai,  met  with  great 
hospitality  from  Hyricus,  a  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try, who  was  ignorant  of  their  dignity  and  char- 
acter. They  were  entertained  with  whatever 
the  cottage  afforded ;  and  when  Hyriens  had 
diaeoverM  that  they  were  gods,  beeanse  Ih^ 
tunc  fold  him  to  fill  up  Jfepiter's  cup  with  wine, 
after  he  had  .served  it  before  the  rest,  the  old 
man  welcomed  them  bv  the  voluntary  sacrtlet 
of  an  ox.  Pleased  wit)i  his  pietv,  ihe  jjods  pro- 
mised to  grant  him  whatever  he  roqiiired;  and 
the  old  man  who  had  lately  l')st  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  never  to  marry  agal«, 
desired  them  that^  as  he  was  chiMlesa,  they 
would  eivc  him  a  son  withnut  annihcr  marriage. 
The  gods  consented,  and  Uyrieus,  nine  noaths 
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afWr.'f  )un<]  t  WiullBil  ebfl4,  vhotn  he  culled 
lirion.   The  name  was  changed  into  Orion,  by 
the  corrupiion  of  one  Iclter,  as  Ovid  says,  Per- 
dtdit  tintiquum  liLUra  prima  sonum.  Orion 
soon  leodered  himself  celebrated,  and  Diaoa 
look  him  among  her  auendanis,  aad  eren  be- 
came deeply  enamuiircd  of  him.    His  gigantic 
Ktaiure,  however,  displeased  (Enopion,  king  of 
Chios,  whose  daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  de- 
manded in  marriage.   The  kin?,  not  to  deny 
him  openly,  promised  to  make  him  his  .son-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from  wild 
baaats.  This  task,  which  CEnopion  deemed 
hnpraetieable,  was  soon  performed  by  Orion, 
who  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  CEnopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  ioloxicated  his  illus- 
trtofis  goest,  and  pal  oat  his  ejres  od  the  sea- 
ithore,  where  he  had  hid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  he  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighbouring 
forge,  where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on 
his  back,  and,  by  hLs  directions,  went  to  a  place 
where  the  rising  ran  was  seen  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Here  he  tamed  his  face  towards 
the  luminary,  and,  as  ft  is  reported,  he  imme- 
diately recL'ived  his  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelly  of  CEnopion.  It 
wsaid  that  Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
iron;  and  that  he  fabricated  a  subterraneous 
palace  for  Vulcan.   Aurora,  whom  Venus  had 
mspired  with  love,  carried  him  away  into  the 
island  of  Delos }  but  Diana,  who  was  jealous  of 
thtii,  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Ac- 
conlini;  to  Oviil,  Orion  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
Hcorpion,  which  the  earth  pTodneed,  to  panish 
Ms  rani^  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on 
earth  any  anim.nl  which  he  could  not  conquer. 
Some  say  that  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Euryale,  and  that  he  had  received  from  his 
father  the  privilege  and  power  of  walking  over 
the  sen  without  wettinsj  his  feet.   Others  make 
hi(n  son  of  Term,  like  ihe  rest  of  iIm'  iriints. 
He  bad  married  a  nymph,  called  Sidn,  before 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  (Enopion. 
Accorilin^to  Difxlorus,  Orion  was  a  ctrlebrated 
hunter,  snpf^rior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his 
strength  and  uncommon  stature.   He  built  the 
port  of  Zincle,  and  fortified  the  cofl«t  of  Sicily 
a»nin-ii  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  by 
heaping  a  monnfl  of  earth,  railed  Peloram,  on 
whi'*h  he  built  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the  sea. 
After  death  Orion  wa^  plaeed  in  heamn,  where 
one  of  the  cnnsiellat ions  still  bears  his  name. 
The  coneiellaiion  of  Orion,  placed  near  the 
feet  of  the  bull,  was  composea  of  17  stars,  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  man  holding  a  sword,  which  has 
irtren  occasion  to  the  poets  oOen  to  speak  of 
Orion's  swonl.    As  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
which  rvtes  about  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and 
aef^  iiboat  the  91«  of  Jnne.  is  srenerally  sup- 
posed to  Iv  a'^i^nmprinif'd,  it   i?s  rising,  with 
great  r.iinsand  stormSj  it  has  acquired  the  epi- 
thet of  AfwM»«,  ^ven  It  br  Virgil.   Orion  was 
bnned  in  the  island  of  Delos ;  and  the  monu- 
ment which  the  people  of  Tana?ra  in  Rreotia 
showed,  aseontainine  the  remains  of  this  cele- 
brated hero,  was  nothing  bnt  a  cenotaph.  The 
daughters  of  Orion  distinpuished  themselves  as 
•ruch  as  their  father,  and  when  th**  oracle  de- 
elarrd  thatBosotia  should  not  be  delivered  Uom 
%  dreadfbl  potileaoe  helbre  two  of  Jnpiler% 
children  were  tmni6laliioiltbtaltai%lhqrjo]r' 
Pabt  in.— 6C 


fblly  accepted  the  ofler,  and  volontarily  saeri 
ficed  themjiclves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
I  heir  names  were  Menippe  and  Metioche. 
They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana, 
and  Yeoos  and  Minerra'  bad  made  them  verr 
rich  and  valttaUe  presents.  The  dehies  of  bell 
were  struck  at  the  |ia;riolism  of  the  two  feirialo. 
and  immediately  iwo  stars  were  >ren  io  arise 
from  the  earth,  which  still  smoked  with  tlie 
blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the  heavens  in 
the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid,  their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from 
their  ashes  arose  two  persons,  whom  the  gpd^ 
soon  after  changed  into  constetlations.  tnei. 
\_^j{omer.  Od.  5,  V.  121.  1.  11,  v.  SCH).— TiVi:. 
JEn.  3,  v.  bn.—Apellod.  I,  c.  4  — Ovid.  jMkt.  M 
and  IS.  Fuf.  5,  itc—Hf/in.  fab.  1S5,  ami  JP. 

A.  2,  C.  44,  &C.—Prnj>frf  2,  cl.  13.— V/rrr.  -?=;w 
1,  Ae.—Horal.  2,  o<i.  13,  1.  3,  ml.  4  and  'JT, 
epod.  10,  iiC.—Lucttn.  1,  &c.— Ca/tt//.  d*  Bt- 
Ttn.—  Palephat.  l.—Parthen.  erotic.  20. 

ORmiTiA,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  by  Praxiihea.  She  was  courted  and 
carried  away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  as  xbe 
crossed  tiie  uisfas,  and  oeeame  motheroT  Clco> 
patra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais.  Apollon.  I. 
—ApoUod,3.  c.  15  — Orpheus.— Ovid.  Met.  6,  v. 
706.  f1ul.lK  T.  V^  —Paus.  1  c.  19,  1.  5,  c.  VX 

OaPHrrs,  a  son  of  (Eager,  by  the  mu<e  Cal- 
liope. Some  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  A|h>I- 
lo,  to  render  his  oirlh  more  illustrious.  He  re- 
ceived a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or.  according  to  aome, 
from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played  with  sndi 
a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest 
forgot  their  wildness,  ana  the  mountains  moved 
to  listen  to  his  song.  The  nvmphs  were  his 
constant  companions,  but  Eurj  dice  only  made  a 
deepimpresstOBOIithe  melodious  musician,  and 
their  nup^&b  were  celebrated.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  short;  ArBtvus  became  en- 
amoured of  Eurydice,  and  as  she  fled  from  her 
pursuer,  a  serpent,  that  was  lurking  in  the 
grass,  bit  her  foot,  and  she  died  of  the  poisoned 
wn'ind.  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  Orpheus 
entpred  the  infernal  regions,  and  gaineil  an  easy 
admission  to  the  palace  of  Pinto.  The  kisf  of 
hell  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains, 
and  according  to  the  beautiful  expressions  of 
the  poet.s,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  slopped,  the  stone 
of  Sisvphos  stood  still,  Tantaliu  torgot  his  per- 
petnai  thirM,  and  even  the  fhrlte  relented. 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  moved  with  his  sor- 
row, and  consented  to  restore  him  Eurydice. 
provided  he  fhrbore  looking  behind  till  he  hml 
come  to  the  eitremest  borders  of  hell.  The  con- 
ditions were  gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was 
atreadv  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  air, 
when  ne  fo^tot  hb  promisa.  and  tamed  hack 
to  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her, 
but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
attemi^ed  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused  ad- 
mfaaion ;  and  the  onhf  comfbrt  he  eoaM  fnd, 
was  to  sooth  his  grief^ at  the  sound  of  his  musi- 
cal instrument,  in  grottoes  or  on  the  mountains. 
He  totally  separated  himselfftom  iheaoeialjref 
mankind;  and  the Thracian  women,  whom h» 
had  ofllended  bv  his  coldness,  attacked  him  wUle 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchos;  and  after 
thqr  had  torn  his  body  to  pieces  they  threw  hia 
head  intoteBAma,  whiehatm  muevlaled  ll« 
wordaBttfjrAcrl  Bnrvdicel  an  it  «w  eaniti 
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^  jvn  ihc  Mream  ;u\v)the  £);eaa  Sea.  Orpheus 
wa-t  uae  ui  lije  Argonauts,  ul  which  celebraied 
ezpeduiuo  he  wrote  a  poeiieal  aecoaiu.  This 
is  duubusd  by  Ari^UKle,  wbo  says,  according  to 
Cicero,  thai  there  never  existed  an  Orpheus ; 
boi  that  the  poems  which  pa&>  under  his  uatDe, 
are  tiie  comiKwitioBs  uf  a  Pythagorean  philotto- 
pher  iftmecl  CereofM.  Aeoording  to  mum  of 
the  moderns,  the  Arg&namUca,  ami  the  other 
poems  aitribuied  to  Orpheus,  are  liie  produc- 
tion of  the  pea  of  Gaumacritus,  a  poet  who 
Ured  in  the  a^  of  PiitiaicaiaMyraat  of  Aibeoa. 
Pausaaias,  howem,  lAd  Diodontt  Sicalns, 
speak  ot  Orpheus  as  a  great  poM and  rausieian, 
who  rendered  hiau<eire(^ualiyeelebraied  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  o(  war,  by  the  aztent  of 
bis  uuderstandiDg,  and  by  the  laws  which  he 
eaacied.  Some  maiutato  that  he  was  killed  hy 
a  thaaderbolt.  He  was  buried  at  Pieria  in 
llaeedoua,  aeoordiag  to  AfoUodoraa.  The 
iahabctaatt  of  Dion  koutod  that  Ids  lomb  was 
iu  ihL-trciiy;  and  the  people  of  raouoi  Lit>cthru<\, 
in  Thrace^lauaed  tae  sane  boaoar,  and  farther 
«ibierv«d,tlMi  tlMttifhlugaleflk  vbiek  Mk  their 
t  nests  near  his  tonih,  saag  with  gistler  melody 
tban  all  other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  aooie  report, 
wDer  death  received  divine  honoiua;  ike  laoses 
fare  aa  haaaaraUe  barial  to  his  rowaiai,  nd 
tic  ifre  keeaiae  one  of  tlweaafttllattons  ia  the 
lieaveas.  The  best  editjon  of  Orpheus  is  that 
ofaesnpr,Hpa.  Lins.  1764.  Ih^d.  1,  Ac. — Pans. 
I,  &.c.—Ap»lUi.  I,  c  9,  Ac— Cic.  de  NaL  D. 
I,  c  3d.—AptU0n.  I.—  Virf.  Mn.  6,  r.  MS.  G. 
4.  V.  437,  Ac— iiy^ik  fab.  14,  Ac—OviiLMtt. 
10,  lab.  1,  &.C.  1.  11,  fab.  l  -FUiU.  MIL  If^ 
ibr«L  I,  ad.  U  aad  Mi.'-Orpktn$. 

Oanu.  a  saraaaa  of  Diana  at  Spam.  In 
hersacriioes  it  was  nsaal  for  boys  to  be  wkip- 
ped.  FmC  OiMmadig0$U,  Part  l(.  PImL  U 
Tkes^  dte. 

Obtbrob,  or  Oamoa,  a  <lli>g  which  b<?l(>nce<i 
Ci»Geryaii,fr»m  whom  and  ikcChimaera,  .sprung 
the  cphync  and  the  Neroxan  lion.  He  had  two 
headk  and  vassprnof  framtha  anion  of  £ehid> 
•M  and  Typban.  Be  was  destroyed  by  Heren- 
les.   Bested  Thtcg.  319.— v4p*Z^  2,  c.  &. 

Oaoa,  or  Hoaoa,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Eirrp- 
(tana,  sen  ef  Oains  and  of  Ua.  He  assisted 
his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  had 
been  mardered  by  Typhoo.  Orus  wa.s  skilled 
in  medic mf* ,  he  was  arqiLiiriled  with  fntarity, 
mad  be  made  the  ^ood  and  happiaess  ef  his 
subjects  the  sole  object  af  his  gorenraient 
"Was  the  emblem  of  the  san  amon::  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  was  generally  represented  as  an 
infant  swathed  in  variegated  clothes,  la  one 
hand  he  hekl  a  siafC  which  terminated  in  the 
liead  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  a  whip  with  three 
thongs.  Ilrrndat.  2.—PtuL  ie  hid.  (f  <><  — 
Difi.  V.  The  name  is  said  to  signify  Jtta^ 
■<rbrA 

Ostnts,  a  great  deify  of  the  E^'ptians,  son 
of  JnrMier  and  Niobe.  All  the  ancients  great- 
ly differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele- 
brated god,  bnt  they  all  agree  that,  as  king  of 
E?vpt,  he  tnnk  nartiralar  care  to  dvilize  his 
soVjerLs,  tn  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
(ood  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  Ihema^i- 
«a1lnre.  After  he  had  accomplished  n  reform 
at  home,  Osiris  resolved  to  gn  and  .spread  civi- 
ItBation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  earth.  He 
kaUskiwdoB    the  cave  «rUt«Miiriiv 


and  of  her  iaithfal  minister  Hermes  or  M er> 
cury.  The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  waa 
left  to  the  trust  of  Herenlcs^  a  warlike  oihcer. 
Ia  his  expedition  Osiris  was  accompanied  by  hia 
brother  ApoUo,  and  by  Anubis.  Maredu,  and 
Pan.  His  march  was  through  iLihiopia,  where 
bis  army  was  mcreased  by  the  a«idiiiuu  ot  ibe 
Satyrs,  a  hairr  race  of  aMmsiers,  wbo  made 
dancing  and  playing  on  inuMcal  iii.siriiinents 
their  chjefstudy.  He allerwarcU  pa»><id  through 
Arabia,  and  viaiied  Ihefrentest  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Asia  and  Snnipe,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  af  men  by  mtrodncing  among  ibcm  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  revereii<:e  lur  the 
wisdom  of  a  sapreme  being.   At  his  return 
home,  Osiris  (bund  the  minds  of  hin  sobjeolB 
routed  and  agitated.    His  brother  Typhon  had 
rauseti  Mfduioos,aud endeavoured  to  make  him* 
self  popular.  (Hiris,  whose  sentiments  were  al* 
wa/aof the  aaslfneific  aainre,  endeavoured  la 
convfawnUsbmifier  of  hisill  conduct,  but  he  feU 
a  sacrilice  to  the  aitcnpL    Typhon  murdered 
him  m  a  secret  apartmeBt|  and  cut  his  bo^jF 
pieces,  which  were  dirided  wmomg  the  assn- 
ciates  of  his  guilt-    Typhon,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, shut  up  tiis  brother  in  a  coder  aad  threw 
bim  into  the  Nile.   The  inquiries  of  Isis  dis- 
eovcrsd  the  bodjrwf  herhnsbaad  en  the  coast  of 
Phonaein,  where  it  had  been  eonveyed  by  the 
wayes  ;  but  Typhon  stole  it  as  it  was  carrying 
to  Memphis,  and  he  divided  it  among  his  com- 
panions, as  was  beforeobserfnd.  This  cruelty 
iDceased  Isis ;  .she  rerenfcd  her  husbaifya 
death,  and  with  her  son  Orus  she  defeated  Ty- 
phon and  the  partisans  of  his  eeaspi  racy .  She 
recorered  the  maagted  pieees  of  her  hnsbaad's 
body,  one  part  only  excepted,  which  the  mur- 
derer had  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  to  rendtf 
him  all  the  honour  which  his  humanity  desert 
ed,  she  made  as  many  stataea  of  wax  as  thm 
we»  mnagled  pieces  of  his  body.    Each  siatue 
cdktaiaed  a  niece  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
monarch;  and  Isis,  after  she  had  summoned 
in  her  preseaoe,  one  by  enn,  ihs^  priests  of  all 
4lw  dimrent  deities  in  her  dominions,  gave 
them  each  a  statae,  intimating,  thai,  lu  doing 
that,  she  had  preferred  them  to  all  tiie  other 
communities  of  Egypt;  aad  she  be«ad  them  by 
a  solemn  onth  that  they  would  keep  secret  that 
mark  of  her  favoar,  and  endeavoor  to  show 
their  seaae  of  it  by  establishing  a  form  of  woi^ 
ship  and  pafingdiriae  bononn  to  their  prineew 
They  wctnnitterdireemd  to  choose  whatever 
animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the  person 
and  the  divmtty  of  Osiris,  and  iher  were  en- 
joined tn  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  thsl 
representative  of  divinity,  and  ta  bury  it  when 
dead  with  the  greatest  solemnity.    To  render 
their  csiaWi.shment  more  popular,  each  .sacer- 
dotal body  bad  a  oeitnin  pninion  of  land  allotted 
10  them  to  mahitaiB  them,  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  which  nect\ssarily  attended  the  Sacri- 
fices and  ceremonial  ritrs.   That  pan  of  tfauB 
body  of  Osiris  whidi  had  not  been  recovered, 
was  treated  with  more  parlicnlnr  attention  by 
Isis,  and  she  ordered  ihat  it  ."-honW  receive 
honours  more  s<^)L'ran,  and  at  ihi»  same  time 
more  mysterious,  than  the  other  members.  FSd. 
PMtka.  AsOdrishadpnitieiilufTiMniMied 
hLs.subjectsia  cnltivniintrlhe  ground,  the  priests 
chose^hecM^^^preMm^ro,  "^illl^l^l^ 
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.Vtil.  Aph.  Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  tayihologisis, ia>;h« same  mUic  sua;  and 
iIm  adoration  which  m  paid  bir  dilferant  naUans 
to  an  Anubis,  a  Bacchus,  a  Dionysius,  a  Jupi- 
ter, a  Pan,  dbc.,  is  the i>ame  as  ibat  which  Osiris 
received  in  the  Egyptian  templet,  isis  also, 
after  death,  receiv^  divine  hoooara  as  well  a.t 
her  hu&baod,  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of 
the  san,  ur  Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  embleiTi  ol 
U>enMKM,Orof  uia.  Nothing  can  give  a  ckarer 
idea  or  the  power  Mid  gwawa—  or  Osiris  ihui 
this  inscription,  wliich  nas  been  found  on  some 
aocieni  monumeois:  Salumf  Uu  yommgai  of 
mf  aUtke gods^watmfftUmt  i0mtt$m»,wi» 
con/hirUd  a  large  and  numerous  army  as  far  as 
(he  drscrls  of  India,  and  IruveUcd  over  L'legreai- 
€sl  part  of  Ike  world,  and  visiUd  lJu-  strtams  of 
ik«  Jster.  MdiktnauU  akon$  ^tkt  MtoNt  dij' 
fusing  iomntkmtt  U  all  IktiiSkMhmU  «/  Mr 
ea? i\.  Osiris  wa.s  generally  represented  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  lilce  a  mitre,  with  two  homti; 
he  held  a  stiek  in  his  band,  and  in  his  righlA 
whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
with  the  head  oi  a  hawk,  aa  that  bird,  oy  its 
quick  and  Meceinx  eves,  is  a  proper  emblem  of 
the  sun.  Plnl.Miinid.and  Os.— Aitra^  8,  c. 
144.— Diod.  1— JTraur.  (M.  19,  383— ^^ura, 
de  Anim.  3. —  Luam.  de  Dea  Syr. — Plin.  8. 
Orca  and  Erauuras,  sons  of  Neptune.  Vid. 

P. 

PjbuIi  •  anmane  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
the  word  foan,  a  hymn  which  was  sung  in 
hia  honour,  becaase  be  had  killed  the  serpent 
Pjrihan,  which  had  given  cause  lo  the  people 
ID  •zelaim, AmmI  The  caoelsiBsiioB  of  lo 
Pican  !  was  made  use  of  in  speakin;:^  to  the 
other  gods,  as  it  often  was  a  dcroonatration  of 
joy.  Jnv.  6,  v.  Mi.—Otnd.  Met.  1,  v.  08,  L 
14,  V.  1-20  -lAuan.  1,  9iC.—Strab.  la 

PiEON,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  cured  the 
wounds  whiah  the  gods  received  during  the 
Tr«9an  war.  From  him  phfaicisns  an  ioaM> 
times  called  Paoatt,  and  Mifci  lerfietiHs  ill 
medicinal  pn^esses  Peeonia  herb^g,  ffWa^JHu. 
1,  v.  lea.—Otnd.  Met.  15.  v.  535. 

PjedNiDBs,  a  name  given  to  the  daughten  of 
Pierus,  who  were  defeated  by  the  Muses,  be- 
cause their  mother  was  a  native  of  Pnonia. 
Ovid.jm.6tUU.fai» 

Paijbmoic,  or  Palemon,  a  sea  deity,  son  of 
Athamasand  Ina  His  orif^inal  name  was  Ms- 
lic'-ria,  and  he  assumed  that  of  Palcemon  nAer 
he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  deity  by  Nep- 
lone. 

PXr.AMftDEs.    Vid.  Part  II. 

PALiTiNoa.  Apollo,  who  vnx  worshipped 
oa  tiie  Pntatine  hill,  wa.<t  called  PaUUinns.  His 
temple  there  had  been  bailt,  or  rather  repaired, 
by  AngiuOts,  who  had  enriched  it  with  a  libra- 
ry, valuable  for  the  various  collections  of  Greek 
sad  Latin  taannscripu  which  it  contahMd,  as 
tSttt  ftp  dM  BtbrlUiie  koukii  depoeilod  dwfe. 
Ji(»r«<.  I,  cp.  3,  V.  17     T'J^  Pnrtl. 

PAUca,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds  and  of  pas- 
tares  anisBf  the  no— ni  she  was  worship- 
ped with  great  sekiBBity  at  Rome,  and  her 
rivals,  called  Psl^,  were  celebrated  the 
veiT  day  that  Romulus  began  to  lay  the  fonn- 
datog(dMd4r«f  Bom.  fkg.  a^w.l 


and  9>i.  QuU,  JML  4,  t,Wlt  ftc<  iRd^i^ 

1,  c.& 

Pai^ici,  or  Pausq,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jup». 
ler  by  Thalia,  whom  iEscbylus  calls  ^ina,  in 
a  tragedy  which  m  now  loot,  a'-corduig  to  the 
worcu  of  Macrobius.  The  god  concealed  her 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  tiaa 
of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened,  and 
brought  into  the  world  two  children,  who  rt 
ceiv^  the  name  of  Palici,  m**  rw  maXm  iMvaMj 
JeOMiSff  tkef  ctme  again  into  tie  world  fttm  tkt 
boiccls  of  Uu  earth  These  deiiifs  were  wor- 
shipped wtth great  ceremonies  by  the  Sicilians, 
and  neii  the  Mnaple  were  twocsntt  lakes  of 
solphureons  water,  which  were  supposed  tc 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  born.  Near  these  pools  it  was 
Qsaal  to  take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  by  those 
who  wished  to  decide  euntwreiaies  and  qaar> 
rels.  If  any  of  the  persons  who  took  the  oaths 
perjured  tbemselveii,  they  were  immediatelv 
pupLshed  in  a  supernatural  manner  by  the  dei- 
ties of  the  place,  and  those  whose  oath  was  sin- 
cere departed  unhurt.  The  Palici  lia<i  also  an 
oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emer- 
gencies, and  which  rendered  the  traeslattd  most 
nne^nivooal  answem.  la  a  sapjBfStitious  age 
the  altars  of  the  Palici  W9t9  tfained  with  the 
blood  of  human  sacrifices ;  but  this  barbarous 
cnstom  was  soon  abolished,  and  the  deities  were 
aatisfied  with  their  usual  offerings.  Virg.  ^En. 
9,  V.  bSb.—Otid.  Met.  5,  v.  606.— 2.— 
Mderob.  Satmm.  5,  c.  10.—/^  M.  T.Si9. 

PalTnCrus.    Vid.  Part  IL 

PALLADitTM,  a  Celebrated  atatoe  of  Pallas.  It 
was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  represented 
the  goddess  as  sitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  band,  sad  in  hm  left,  adisnuTsnd  s  qpia- 
dle.  It  fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of 
Ilus,  as  that  prince  was  building  the  citadel  of 
I  hum.  Some  neverdiden  suppose  that  it  fell 
at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  others, 
Dardanus  received  it  as  a  present  from  his 
mother  Electra.  There  aro  some  auihors  who 
tffi  that  the  PaUadinm  was  made  with 
the  boneff  of  Pdopa  bf  Abarie;  but  Apollodo- 
rus  seems  to  fay,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moved  of  itself.  On 
tts  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Tragr, 
and  therefore  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  com- 
missioned to  steal  it  away.  They  effected  their 
purpose;  and  if  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of 
some  aodiors,  they  were  duecled  how  to  carry 
it  away  by  Helenus,  die  wm  of  Priam,  who 
proved,  in  this,  unfaithful  lo  his  country,  be- 
cause his  brother  Deiphobns,  at  the  death  of 
Paris,  had  SMitied  Hewn,  ofwhom  he  was  eni- 
moored.  Minerva  wa.s  di8plea.«;ed  with  the  vio- 
lence which  was  offered  to  her  statue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itself  appeared 
to  have  received  life  and  motion,  and  by  the 
flashes  which  started  from  its  eyes,  and  its  sud- 
den sprinps  from  the  earth,  it  seemed  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  goddess.  The  tree  Pal- 
IsdUna,  assoaM-sfllhent  dbeertv,  was  not  car> 
ricd  away  fVom  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  hnt  only 
one  of  the  statues  of  similar  size  and  shape, 
which  were  fflaeed  nearit  to  deceive  whatever 
sacrilegious  persons  attempted  (osteal  it.  The 
PalladinoLtnerefore,  as  they  say,  was  conveyed 
safe  Aooi  Troy  to  Italv  by  JEnew,  and  it  was 
■fttwaide  pKeerfsd^by  the  Romaas  widi  tb« 
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grcftiest  secrecy  and  vcnerauon,  in  the  temple 
of  Yesta  i  a  arcam&unce  which  none  bat  the 
v«ainl  viTgimt  knev.  flrrgrfton,  I,  e.  14, 

Ovid.  Fast.  6,  v.  422,  &c.  Mtt.  13,  v.  336  — 
Ihctys  Cret.  l,c-  b—Apollod.3,C.l'il.—Dwnys. 
Hal.  1,  Ac— Homer.  U.  10.— Virg.  JEn.  2,  v. 
16C  1.  9.  V.  151.— PM.  4i  nb.  Romi—lMCtM. 
9.-^Dares  Pkryg.—Jm.     T.  139. 

Pallantias,  a  patronymic  of  Aurora,  as  be- 
ing related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  Ovid.  Met.  9, 
(3.19. 

Pallanttdes,  the  50  sons  of  Pallas,  the  son 
of  PandioD  and  the  brother  of  iEgeus.  They 
were  all  kOIed  by  Tbeseos,  the  son  oP^geos 
whom  they  opposed  when  he  came  to  lakepiw- 
session  of  his  lather's  kingdom. 

Pallas,  {adii,)  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  the 
jame  as  Minerva.  The  goddess  received  this 
BtiiieeidierbeeaiiitaheEaied  the  giant  J*al. 
las,  or  perhaps  from  the  spear  which  she  seems 
to  ^andish  m  her  hands  (^iraXX(i)    Vid.  Mi- 


Paixas,  L  one  of  the  jpanlai  son  of  Tadanu 
and  Terra.  He  vat  uHed  qr  Bttnenra,  who 

covereii  herself  with  hlB  ikin,  whence,  as  some 
suppose,  she  is  called  Pallas.  AvMod.  3,  c.  12. 
—II.  A  son  of  Crias  and  Barybia,  who 

married  the  nymph  Styx,  by  whom  he  had 
Victory,  Valour,  Ac.  Hesiod.  TXeog.  Vid. 
Part  XL 

Pak,  was  the  god  of  $bq)herd8,  of  huntsmen, 
and  or  all  the  iuabHants  of  the  oonntry.  He 

was  the  son  of  Mercury,  by  Dryope,  according 
to  Homer.  Some  give  him  Jupiter  and  Cal- 
listo  for  parents  ^hers,  Jupiter  and  Ybis,  or 
OneLs.  Lucian,  Hygina<i,  dec.  support  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  the 
daughter  of  Icarius.  Some  authors  maintain 
that  Penelope  became  mother  of  Pan  daring  the 
a  fasenee  of  uljrsses  in  the  Trojan  war,  andthat 
he  was  the  offspring  of  all  the  suiters  that  fre- 
quented the  palace  of  Penelope,  whence  he  re- 
ed^ the  name  of  Pan,  which  signiflasAKor 
erery  thing.  He  had  two  small  horns  on  his 
head,  his  complexion  was  ruddy,  bis  noese  flat, 
and  his  Icp^,  ini^hs,  tail,  and  feel,  were  those  of 
a  goat.  The  education  of  Pan  was  intrusted 
to  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  called  Sinoe ;  bat  the 
nurse,  according  to  Homer,  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  monster,  fled  awa^  and  left  him.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  the  skm  of  beasts  by  his 
father,  and  cnrned  to  heaven,  where  Jopiter  and 
the  gods  long  entertained  themselves  with  the 
o<Mi[y  of  his  appearance.  Bacchus  was  grcai- 
U  plea.<«cd  with  nim,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
nn.  The  god  of  shepherds  chieflf  resided  in 
Arcadia,  where  the  woods  and  the  most  rugged 
mountains  were  his  habitation.  He  invented 
tlie  flute  with  seven  reeds,  which  he  called  Sy- 
Hmx,  in  honoor  of  a  beautifol  njnpb  of  the 
•use  aanie  who  was  changed  Into  a  nra.  The 
worship  ofPlui  was  well  established,  pariicular- 
Ir  in  Arcadia,  where  he  gave  oracles  on  mount 
ijfmm.  His  festivals,  called  by  the  Oreeks 
lAfota,  were  brought  to  Italy  by  Evander,  and 
they  were  well  known  at  Rome  by  the  name  of 
the  Lupercalia.  The  worship,  and  the  different 
Itanctuma  of  Pan,  are  derived  £rom  the  mvtho- 
logf  of  IkeaMdentEgyptiana.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  the  E^rptians, 
who  naked  before  the  other  18  gods  whom  the 


with  the  greatest  solemnity  all  over  Egypt.  Hit 
statues  represented  him  as  a  goat,  not  becaase 
ffsally  such,  bat  this  was  oene  for  nyO' 


terious  reasons.  He  was  the  emblem  of  fecun- 
dity, and  they  looked  upon  hxm  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.  His  hom%  as  some  otx>ervev 
represented  the  rays  of  the  son,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  the  heavens  was  expressed  by  the  viva- 
city  and  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion.  The 
star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  was  the  sym> 
bol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  fm 
denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth,  such  a.s 
the  woods  and  plants.  He  appeared  a  goal 
because,  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  in  their 
war  against  the  giants.  Pan  transformed  hiroseU 
into  a  goat ;  an  example  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  all  the  deities.  Pan,  according  to 
some  is  the  same  as  Faanas^  and  be  is  ti>e  chid 
of  all  the  Satyrs.  Plotarek  nenlieaB  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary  voice 
was  heard  near  the  Echinades  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  exclaimed  that  the  great  Pan  woo 
dead.  This  was  readily  believM  by  the  erope» 
ror,  and  the  astrologers  were  oonsolted,  but 
they  were  unable  to  explain  the  meaniiie;  of  so 
supernatural  a  voice,  wnich  probably  proceeded 
from  the  imposition  of  one  of  the  courtiers  who 
attempted  to  terrify  Tiberius.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
town  of  Mendes  which  word  also  signifles  a 
goat,  there  was  a  sacred  goat  kept  with  the 
most  ceremonioiis  sanctity.  The  aeath  of  this 
animal  was  always  attended  with  the  giealert 
solemnities;  and,  like  that  of  another  Apis,  be* 
came  the  cause  of  a  universal  moaming.  As 
Pan  usually  tenrifled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  that  kind  of  fear  which 
often  seizes  men,  and  which  is  only  ideal  and 
imaginary,  has  received  from  him  the  name  of 
paiM  /wr.  Opid.  IkU.  1,  396^  L  8,  v.  877. 
Jm.  1,  9BB.—Wkg.  0. 1,  T.  17.  JSm.  8,  r. 
343.  G.  3,  V.  392.-%fcw.  2,  v.  H2.—Paus.  8, 
c.  30.— 7//ii.  13,  V.  327.— rarro  de  L.  L.—b,  c. 
3.— Lir.  1,  c.  i.—Dionys.  Hal.  X.—fkrodoL  8; 
c.  46  an(ri45,  &c. — Diod.  1. —  OrpKtus  Hymn. 
10. — Havutr.  Hymn,  in  Pan. — LAician.  DiaL 
Merc,  ff-  Pan. — ApoUod.  1,  c.  4. 

P  A  NACftA,  a  goddess,  daughter  of  .fisrulapios. 
who  presided  over  health.  Lutm.  9,  r.  918.— 
Pirn.  35,  c.  11,  &c. 

Pa.vda,  two  deities  at  Rome,  who  presided 
one  over  the  openings  of  roads, and  the  other 
over  the  openings  of  town.  r«nwi«  P.  A 
I.— A.  Gett.  13,  c.  22. 

Pavdarcs,  I.    Vid.     Part  IT.  II.  A  na 

live  of  Crete,  punished  with  death  for  being  ac- 
cessary to  the  tlnft  of  TantaliML  Wbnt  this 
theft  was  is  unknown.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  Tantalus  stole  the  ambrosia  and  the 
nectar  from  the  tables  of  the  gods  to  which  be 
had  been  admitted,  or  that  he  carried  away  a 
dog  which  watched  Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete, 
in  which  crime  Pandarus  was  concerned,  and 
for  which  he  suffered.  Pandarus  had  two 
daughters,  (SMoIro  oad  ClyHa,  who  were  aho 
deprived  of  their  mother  by  a  sudden  death 
and  left  without  friends  or  protectors.  Venus 
had  compassion  QDOD  them,  and  the  goddesses 
werealleaaalljriBleresied  in  their  welfare.  Vi^- 
nns  wisbed  ttnl  to  make  their  happineoi  VHNt 
romplete,  and  prayed  Jupiter  to  errant  them 
kind  and  tender  badlands.  But  in  her  T 
the 
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livered  them  to  the  Enmenides  ID  thftn  Um 

punishment  H'hich  their  t'ach<:r  suflercd.  Fmw. 
10,  C.  do— Pindar.    Vidian  II. 

PiNDARua,  or  Pandahkls,  a  mail  who  had  a 
daughter  called  Philomela.  Some  suppose  him 
to  be  the  same  as  Pandion,  kin^  of  Athens. 

Pakoemja,  a  surname  uf  Venus,  expressive 
of  her  great  power  over  the  aflectiotu  ol  mao- 
Irind. 

Pavdemus,  one  of  the  snmamps  of  the  ^nd 
of  love  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  tirecks, 
who  distinguished  two  Cupids,  one  of  whom 
was  ihe  vul^'ar,  called  Fandemus,  and  another 
of  a  [lurer,  and  more  celestial  origin.  Plut.  in 
£rol. 

.  Panmon.  a  king  of  Athens,  soo  of  Erich- 
rtMii  and  Pwithea,  who  Mcceedcd  bit  fttther, 

B.  C.  1437.  lie  became  father  of  Procne  and 
Philomela.  Erechtheus,  and  Bates.  During 
his  reign  there  was  such  an  abondnaeeof  corn, 
wine  oil,  (hai  it  was  publicly  reported  that 
Bacclius  and  Minerva  had  personally  VLsited 
Attica.  He  waged  a  successful  war  against 
LiabHaeaskiogof  BcBoiia,  andnve  his  daugh- 
ter Proene  in  marriage  to  Tereas,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  had  assisted  him.  The  treatment 
which  Philomela  received  from  her  brothcr-in- 
tew,  Terrens  ( Vid.  Pkilomeln )  was  the  source 
of  infinite  grief  to  Pandion,  and  he  died,  lhrou;,'h 
•xcej«  of  sorrow,  alter  a  reign  of  40  years. 

There  wa5  also  another  Pandion,  son  of 
Ocrops,9d,bv  Metiaduca,  who  succeeded  to  bis 
fhther,  B.  C.  130.  He  was  driven  from  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  and  flet!  to  Pylas,  king  t»l"  Me- 
gara,  who  gave  him  bis  daughter  Pelia  in  mar- 
riaftp,  and  resigned  his  crown  lohin.  Pandion 
becanie  falherof  fourchildrcn,  called  from  him 
Pandionida,  iEpeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Ly- 
ons. The  eldest  of  these  children  recovered  his 
father's  kingdom.  Some  authors  have  confound- 
ed the  two  Pandions  together  in  such  an  indis- 
criminate manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
Mljr  one  and  the  same  person.  Many  believe 
that  Philomela  and  Proen*  were  the  dtni^teis 
not  of  Pandion  the  1st,  biu  of  Pandion  the  9d. 
Ovid.  Mel.  6,v.  676.—  Apollod.  3,  c.  15.-^  Paus. 
I,  e.  5.—  ffyirin.  fab.  48. 

Pavwra,  I.  a  celebrated  woman,  the  first 
mortal  female  that  ever  lived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  She  was  made 
With  clav  by  Vakan,  at  the  request  of  Japiier. 
who  wished  to  panlrii  the  impiety  and  nrtiiee  t€ 
Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  "When  this 
woman  of  clay  had  been  made  b^  the  artist,  and 
raeeivcd  life,  all  the  gods  vied  m  making  her 
presents.  Venus  gave  her  hpatity  and  the  an 
of  pleasing;  the  Graces  gave  her  the  power  of 
r^piivating;  Apollo  taught  her  how  to  sing; 
Mercary  tnstmcted  her  in  eloquence ;  and  Mi- 
nerva gave  her  the  most  rich  and  splendid  orna- 
ments. From  nil  these  valuable  presents,  which 
ahe  had  received  from  the  gods,  the  woman  was 
fliOrd  Pmuitm,  which  intianiaa  Ihnt  she  had 
received  evfry  neres-sary  frip,  ju^v.  Jupi- 
ter, alter  this,  gnve  her  a  beautiful  box,  which 
^  was  ordered  lo  praaent  to  the  man  who  mar- 
ried her ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god, 
Mercnry  conducted  her  to  Prometheus.  The 
artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as 
he  had  always  d  int  rusted  Jopiter,  as  wdlasthe 

a of  tiM  gods,  Buiee  he  had  atoka  flre  nmf 


amt  away  Pandora  wtlhoot  aolfcring  himadi 

to  be  captivated  by  her  charms.  His  brother 
Epimetheus  was  not  posses.'<ed  of  the  same  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.  He  married  Pandora,  and 
when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented 
to  bim,  there  issued  from  it  a  multitudie  of  eviH 
and  distempers  which  dispersed  themselves  a7. 
over  Ihe  workL,  and  wbico,  from  that  Datal  mo* 
ment,  have  never  ceased'  to  afflict  the  hanMOi 
race.  PIojx"  was  the  only  one  who  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  it  is  she  alone  who 
has  the  wonderful  power  of  easing  the  laboon 
of  man,  and  of  rendering  his  troubles  and  sor- 
rows less  pamful  in  life.  Hesiod.  Theog.  «f» 
Dios.—ApoUod.  1,  c.  l.—Paus.  1.  c.  ^U.—Hy- 

gin,  14.  II.  A  daughter  of  firech  theus,  king 

of  Athenn.  flhe  was  siKer  to  PnHogdiin,  wh» 

sacrificed  herself  for  her  etMUItiyat  thehegia* 
ning  of  (he  Boeotian  war. 

Pandr6808,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Her^^e.  She 
was  the  only  one  ol  ihe  sisters  who  had  not  the 
fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket  which  Minenm 
had  intrusted  to  their  car^  (FM,  BricUkf' 
nius,)  for  which  a  temple  was  rated  to  her  near 
that  of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted  tn  her 
honour  called  Pundrosia.  Ovid.  Mel.  2.  v.  738L 
— AfoUtd,  9ii^Ptuu>  1,  Ae. 

PXs'OMrnJBtw,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  eithcf 
because  he  was  worshippetl  by  every  nation  oo 
earth,  or  because  he  heard  the  prayers  and  the 
supplications  which  were  addressed  to  him,  or 
because  the  rest  of  the  gods  derived  firom  him 
their  knowledge  of  futurity,  (iraj  omnis,  o/ifs, 
vox)    Ovtd.  Am.  11,  V.  m.— Homer.  Jl.  8. 

pAnbft,  nr  PanSHa,  om  of  the  Nereidea, 
whom  sailors  general  invoked  in  ^orms.  Her 
name  signifies,  girtag  evtry  auistanct^  or  teo- 
ing  evfry  thing,  BuM.  nttg,  flU^F&'g'. 
jEn.  6,  V.  825. 

PanSpecs,  a  son  of  Phocns  and  Asterodia, 
who  accompanied  Amphitryon  when  he  made 
amr  against  the  Teleboans  He  was  father  to 
Epens,  who  made  the  ceiehffMed  wooden  bone 
et  the  siege  of  Troy.  Few.  S;  e.  99.— ^jwffad. 
2,  c.  4.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Pantheos,  or  pANTHUi,  a  Trojan,  aoB  of 
Othryns  the  priest  of  Apollo.  When  his  coun- 
try was  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  he  followed  the 
fortune  of  Marnt  and  was  Uiled.  Vtrg,  JOm, 
9.  V.  499. 

pAPmA,  a  snmeme  of  Teniv  beotoie  dM 

goddess  was  worshipped  at  Paphos. 

PAFBVa    Vid  Pygmalion. 

PAacJB,  powerful  goddesses,  who  pre<iideA 
over  the  birth  and  the  life  of  mankind.  They 
werethree'in  number,  CI otho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Eiehus,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Hesiod,  or  oS  Jnpiler  and  Themia 
according  to  the  same  poet  in  another  poem. 
Some  rn  ike  them  daughters  of  the  sea.  Clo- 
tho,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  presided  over 
the  moment  m  which  we  are  boni,eiid  held  a 
distaff  in  her  hand  ;  Lachesis  spun  out  all  the 
events  and  actions  of  our  life;  and  Atropos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  cot  the  thread  of  human 
lile  with  a  poir  of  scissors.  The  different  fun» 
tioQs  are  well  ezpr«»ed  in  this  ancient  TcrK : 

astts  f jji—  yatfnd,  LuMswd,  d  Miropo$ocm 

ThenaaMof  PfeNSi,  ■eeordiog  to  Varro,  is  de. 
ifredcparlner  |w»iriin4i, heceme they  pm 
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sided  oTcr  the  birth  of  men,  and  bjr  comiprtion, 
the  worti/Nirca  is  I'urmed  i'rom  parta  ur  partus, 
bur,  acconliDglo  Servios^  Umj  are  called  toby 
Aniiphnsis,  queii  nemim  pareant.  The  pow- 
er of  ihe  Pares  was  great  and  exiensire.  Some 
suppose  that  they  were  subjected  lo  Done  of  the 
fods  bat  Jupiter i  while  oihers  support  that 
ewvn  Japttermaaielf  WW  obadient  lo  their  corn* 
mands;  and,  indeed,  we  see  the  father  of  the 
gods,  in  Uomer's  Iliad,  unwillmg  to  see  Pairo- 
cteijperisb,  yet  obliged  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  rales  to  abandon  him  to  his  destiny.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  were 
tfM  aroiters  of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind, 
and  whaterer  good  or  evil  bdalb  us  ia  the 
vorid  ineMdiately  proceeds  (torn  die  FlMea  or 
Parcae.  Some  make  them  ministers  of  the  king 
of  hell,  and  represent  them  a.s  silling  at  ihe  toot 
of  bis  throne ;  others  reprerient  them  as  phaced 
on  radiant  thrones,  amidst  the  celestial  spheres, 
clothed  in  robes  spangled  with  stars,  ana  wear- 
ing crowns  on  their  heads.  According  to  Pau- 
aMtiaa.  the  names  of  the  Parca  were  different 
ftom  tiHwe  already  memioaed.  Thamnt  aa- 

^BBtof  all,  as  the  getiprapher  observes,  was  Ve- 
m  Vrsnia,  whi>|:)resided  over  the  birth  ot  men ; 
the  aeeODd  was  Fortune ;  Ilythia  was  the  third. 
Tolhoe  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  of- 
ten disputes  with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  human  life.  The  worship  of  the 
Parcas  was  well  established  in  some  cities  of 
Gteeee.  Tbevreeeived  the  sane  worship  as 
the  Furie-^,  nnd  ihrir  votaries  vearlv sacrificed  to 
them  black  ^heep,  during  which  solemnity  the 
prieMs  werreMiged  lo  wear  gariands  of  flowers. 
The  Parca  were  generally  represented* as  three 
old  women,  with  chaplets  made  with  wool  and 
interwoven  with  the  flowers  of  the  Narci?vsus. 
They  were  covered  with  a  white  rohe,  and  fillet 
of  the  same  colour,  hoond  with  efctplela.  Oae 
of  them  held  a  diMnfT,  another  the  iipindle,  and- 
the  third  wa**  armed  with  scissors,  with  which 
she  cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun. 
Their  dre«  is  differently  represented  by  some 
authors.  Clotho  appears  in  a  variesrated  robe, 
and  on  h<M  he  n!  n  crnvn  of  seven  srnrs.  She 
holds  adistaCr in  her  band  reoehtog  from  hearen 
10  caiili.^  The  robe  whrieh  Laebeab  wove  was 
Vttrietate<1  with  a  ?rent  number  of  "slnrs,  and 
near  ner  were  placeil  a  variety  of  spindles.  Atro- 
pos  was  clothed  in  black  ;  she  held  scissors  in 
her  hand,  with  clews  of  thread  of  different 
sizes,  according  to  the  length  and  shortness  of 
the  lives  whase  destinies  ihev  seemed  to  con- 
tain. HyjtioQs  aurtboles  to  them  the  inven- 
liattf  of  ties*  ttreek  hiten*,  •,  0,  m,  and 
others  call  them  the  secretaries  of  neaven,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  archives  of  eternity.  The 
flNriM  can  Ihe  PbftB  bf  Ihe  diAMMMnes  of 
|i9iM,  ana,  mp,  ttftafptrn.  which  sre  expressive 
of  their  power  and  of  their  inexorable  decrees. 
Btsiod.  T%eog.  <p  sent.  Her.—Patu.  1,  c  40, 1, 
le.  11.  1.  6,  e.  l6^Jivsur.  Ml.  90.  CM.  7^ 
fWttL  t.— CklNMcft.  In  DUn^jmUm. 

Anim.  W.~P<n(tnr.  Olymp.  10,  Ntm,^^E%- 
rip.  in  fphig. — Plui.  (U  facie  in  orbt  Lmue. — 
Hygin.  in  priuf.  fab.  ft  fah.  977. —  Varro^ 
Orpl.  kymn.  fl^—ApMim.  1,  ftc. — CUndisn. 
dt  rapt.  Pr0S. — L/yeoph.  &  Tzetz,  4c. — Hormt. 
fl,od.  6,  Ac— Optrf.  Mrt.  .'j,  v.  f^^  —Lucan.  3. 
'^l^g'^ScLjLADn.i,  Ac— iSmsc.  imOu^ 


I    Paris.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Parthaon,  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Epicaat^ 
who  married  Enryla^|lM«uetflf  flippedami^ 
by  whom  he  had  many  childfen,  aMMf  whoaa 
were  CEneus  and  Sterope.  Phnbaoo  was 
brother  to  Demooice,  the  mother  of  Evenus  by 
Maxs.  and  also  to  Molus,  Pylos,  sod  Thestius. 
Ha  is  eallad  Pettbensby  Homer,  JL  14— Jf^l- 
UHi.l,c.  l.-Hy^in.  fab.  129  and  239. 

PARTHBNOPi^cs,  a  SOU  of  Mclcager  and  AIBp 
lanta,or,  according  to  soM^of  Milanioaaiid 
another  Aialanta.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
ehieft  who  accompanied  Adrastus  the  king  of 
Argos  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes.  Ho 
was  Itilled  by  Amphidicns.  ApoUod.  3,  c 
J%MM.S^e.lB;L9.e.  19. 

PasipaJIe,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Per- 
seis,  who  married  Minos  king  of  Crete.  She 
disgraced  kerself  by  an  unnatural  paate, 
which,  according  loaome  anthers,  she  was  eja- 
bled  to  gratify  by  means  of  the  artist  Daedalus 
Minos  had  four  sons  by  Pasiphop,  Casireuj. 
Deonlion,  Glaucus,  and  Androgensi  and  three 
daoghtera,  Heeate,  Ariadae, aaa Pbafca  [Vid. 
Minotaurus.]  Piatt  de  Mn.— Pint,  in  VVj. 
—ApoUwL  %  c  L— Ktff.  6^  V.  d4.  iiiW- 
gin.  fab.  ML— INmL  d<— OpM.  JM4. 4,  T.  97 
and  166. 

PiTKOcLos.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Pathous,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks,  represented  by  his  statues  as  having 
three  eyes,  which  some  aoppaae  to ijgnify  thai 
he  reigned  in  three  different  places^  in  hf  f, 
on  earth,  and  in  hell.   Pans,  3. 

PAimiOtni,  a  snmanM  of  Janus,  which  he 
received  a  ptttee  becatee  the  doors  of  his  temple 
were  always  open  in  the  time  of  war.  Some 
suppose  thai  he  received  it  becau.se  he  presided 
over  gates,  or  because  the  year  began  by  the  ce- 
Mm&BofMtftsthndaL  OvML  An,  1,  t.  m 

PATKimA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  ter- 
ror at  Rome,  and  who  was  invoked  to  protect 
her  volariiaftom  teaflbciBi  Ity*  db  oiob  < 
c.  11. 

Pator,  an  emotion  of  the  mind  whidi  ia> 
ceiyed  divine  honours  among  the  Runutns,  aod 
was  considered  of  a  most  tremendous  power,  fli 
Ibe  aneteaia  awore  by  her  name  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  Tulhis  Hostilios.  ihe  third 
king  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  built  her  tem- 
ples, and  raised  altars  to  her  honour,  as  also  to 
Pallor,  the  goddess  of  paleBoiB.  Cit.dt  Mm. 
D.  8,  c.  17. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  dirinity  among  the  an- 
cients. The  Athenians  raised  her  a  staae^ 
which  refNCsmad  Inr  as  boMinif  Platvi^  ika 

pod  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  intimate  that  peace 
gives  rise  to  prosperity  and  to  opulence ;  and 
they  were  the  first  who  erected  an  altar  to  bar 
honour  afler  the  rictories  obtained  bv  Timothy 
us  over  the  Larednmonian  power,  though  Plu- 
tarch asserts  it  had  been  doneaf\erthe  ci nqucts 
of  Cimon  over  the  Persians.  She  was  reprcasnl 
ed  among  the  RomnawlriiliMrbon  tipkaty^ 
and  also  carr\Mng  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand. 
The  emperor  Vespesian  built  her  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Rome,  which  was  mwiiiifid  hf  in 
in  the  reign  of  Commodns.  It  waa  cuomsfy 
for  men  of  learning  to  assemble  in  that  temple 
snd  even  to  deposite  their  writings  there,  as  in  a 
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nltiable  tbing^,  jewels,  and  hnfUeaseOraoRirtt, 
were  losl  in  ilic  general  cunflagmion.  C.  JSep. 
im  T^motA.  ^—iHut  in  Ctm.—Pnm.  9,  c  10. 

P«A8,  a  shephtfrd,  who,  according  to  some, 
»eet  on  fire  th<'  pile  on  which  Ilr rrtiff*?;  v.'m 
burnt.    Tiii  heio  gave  him  his  bow  uiid  ari  uv^s, 

Pkdasus,  I.  a  i>on  of  Bncolion,  the  son  of  La- 
omedon.  His  mother  was  one  c(  the  Naiads, 
He  was  killed  in  the  Trcjan  war  by  Euryalus. 

Hvwur.  21.  6,  V.  21.  II.  One  ol  the  lour 

horses  of  Achilles.  As  he  was  Dot  immortal, 
like  ihe  other  three,  he  was  killed  by  fiaipedon 
W.  16.  Vi«f.PArtI, 

PeGAsiDEs,  a  name  given  to  the  Mases  from, 
'   the  horse  Pegasus,  or  from  the  fountain  which 
Pegnsus  had  raised  t  rom  the  ground  by  striking 
it  with  his  foot.    Otid.  Ikr.  yo,  v.  27. 

PsclaiSi  a  name  given  to  (Hoone  bv  Ovid, 
flirr.  6.)  beeame  she  was  daughter  of  tnertvtr 

wtiyn)  CetreniTS. 
I^KOASLs,  a  winged  horse,  sprung  irom  the 
blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her 
head.    lie  received  his  name  from  his  being 
born,  according  to  Hesixl,  near  the  smtrces 
{nnyf,)  of  the  occan.    As  soon  as  born  he  leH 
the  earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven,  or  rather, 
according  to  Ovid,  he  fixed  bis  residenee  on 
mount  lie] icon,  wher--,  li\  .striking  the  earth 
with  bis  foot,  he  raised  a  fuantain  which  has 
been  called  Himmerene  He  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  Maf^es;  and  being  afterward.^ 
larned  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  be  was  given  lo 
Belleropbon  to cooqner  the  Chimera.  Nosooner 
was  tills  fit  ry  mon^fer  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  wasa  mortal, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  more  received  opin- 
ion, because  be  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven. 
This  act  of  temerity  In  Belleropbon  was  pu- 
nisfied  by  Jupiter,  who.senian  insect  lolorineni  | 
Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the  fall  ofhls  iider. 
Pegasus  continued  his  flight  up  to  heaven,  and 
wa-s  placed  among  the  constellations  by  Jupiter. 
Perseu.'*,  according  to  Ovid,  was  muunied  on 
the  horse  Pegasus  when  he  destroyed  the  f«a 
monster  which  wasgoing  to  devour  And  ron»eda. 
Hesiod.  rhe<,s.^.—Horal.  A.  od.  11,  v,90.— 
Hovirr.  It  C,  V.  llO.—AjMllod.  2,  c.  3  and  4  — 
JUjfcophr.  17.— fata.  12,  c  3  aDd4.— Owi*.  Afc*. 
4,  T.  t9^—Hypin.  fah.  !W. 

Fklarw.,  a  daurtrcr  nf  Potnens,  who  rc-e«!- 
lablished  the  worship  of  Ceres  in  Boeotia.  She 
reeeived  divine  hononts  alter  death.  Fmu.  % 
C25. 

pEi.Aw.fs,  a  son  of  Terra,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  rei?ned  in 
Sicyon,  and  gave  bis  name  lo  the  ancient  inba- 
Wtftttts  of  PeTopoRnems. 

Prr  tTTii;''MT,  ;mi  fpuhet  pivcn  (o  the  Lnpi- 
thae,  becau.se  ihey  inhabited  the  town  of  PeU- 
^^onium,  at  Ihe  Ibot  of  mount  Pelion  in  Thes- 
Kily;  ur  bernn«-e  one  of  their  mitnber  bore  the 
name  of  Pelcihroniu.s.  It  i.s  to  them  that  roan* 
kind  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  bit 
with  which  they  tamed  their  horses  with  so 
much  dexferiiv.    Virg.  O.  S  T.  115.— Ortrf 

Pelxus,  a  king  f  Thcssalv.  son  of  £acus 
and  'Rndeis,  the  daoghier  of  Ch  iron.  He  niar- 
rifri  Theti<;,  one  of  t>if  N'^reirV-,  and  wa'>  the 
only  one  among  mortals  who  married  an  im- 
mftm^  Ha  w«MMMyt»Ae4Mibariiit 


bivlher  PboeM,  and  mi  that  aeaaaat  ht  was 

oblifjcd  to  leave  his  lather's  dominu  ns.  He 
reined  to  the  court  of  Euryius,  the  .son  ol  Ac* 
tor,  w)h)  reigned  at  Phibia,  or,  accordiug  to  the 
less  received  opinion  of  Ovid,  he  tleii  to  Ceyx. 
icing  of  Trachinia.  He  ua^  puribed  of  bis 
murder  by  Eoryius,  with  the  usual  ceiemonieS| 
and  tbe  munarcb  ^ve  bim  bis  dangbter  Anti- 
gone in  marriage.  Some  time  after  tbut,  Pelens 
and  Eurytus  went  to  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  where  \hn  father-in-law  was  accidentaUj 
killed  by  an  arrow  wbicb  his  Mm-in-law  bad 
aimed  at  the  beast.  This  unt  run  ate  eraal 
obliged  him  to  banish  himself  trom  the  court  oC 
Phthia,  and  he  retired  to  lolchos,  where  he  was 
purified  of  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  by  Acastus 
the  king  of  the  couotrr.  His  residence  at  lol- 
chos  w  as  short ;  Ai^tydamia,  the  w  ife  of  /•  ( as- 
lus,  becante  enamoured  of  him ;  and  when  siie 
found  htm  insensible  lo  ber  passionate  decla* 
ralirin,  she  accused  bim  of  attempts  upon  her 
Virtue.  Tbe  monarch  partially  tielievedthe  nc- 
cusations  of  his  wife;  but,  not  to  violate  the 
hws  of  hospitality  by  putting  iiiin  in-ianily  to 
death,  he  ordered  hisolhcerstocooduci  him  to 
mount  Pelion,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  and  there 
to  tie  him  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  become  tbe 
prey  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  place.  The  or- 
ders of  Acastus  \\>-vc  r.iuht'uUy  obeyed;  but 
Jupiier,  who  knew  the  innocence  of  his  grand- 
son Peleto,  ordered  Vulean  to  set  bin  at  hbectjr. 
As  so(in  as  he  had  been  deli%'ered  from  danger, 
Peleus  assembled  bis  friends  to  punish  the  ill 
treatment  which  he  had  receiveii  trom  Acastwk 
He  forcibly  took  lolchos,  drove  ihc  Uin«?  from 
his  possessions,  and  put  to  death  the  wicked 
Astydamia.  After  the  death  of  Antigone,  Pe> 
leus  courted  Thetis,  of  whose  supcrMNrcbarma 
Jupiter  himself  had  been  wwmotSwd.  His  pre- 
I  tensions  !i'  A'i-ever,werc  r.'j,-r!ed,  andashe  wdn 
a  mortal,  the  goddess  fled  Irom  him  with  the 
greatest  abhorrenre.  Peleus  became  more  ant* 
mated  from  h<»r  fpfosal ;  he  offorfxl  a  jsacrifirp 
to  the  gods,  and  Proteus  iDiormcd  hinj  thai  «> 
obtain  Tbetis  be  must  surprise  her  while  she 
was  a.><lecp  in  her  grotto  near  the  shores  of 
Thes.saly.  This  advice  was  immediately  fo!- 
1(  vcd,  and  Thetis  unable  to  esrnj^-  irom  ilie 
grasp  of  Pelens,  at  last  consented  to  marry  \um. 
Thetr  nuptials  wereeelelirated  with  Ihe  trrtaiest 
solemnity,  and  all  tbe  p  and  made 

them  etich  the  most  valuable  presents.  The 
goddess  of  disetffd  was  Ihe  only  ottc  of  the 
deities  who  was  not  present.  Vid.  Discordia. 
From  the  marri:is:e  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  wa.s 
bom  Achilles,  whose  education  was  early  in- 
trusted to  the  centaur  Cbiron,  and  afterwards 
to  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Amvntor.  Aehnies  went 

to  the  Tr';'r\n  w:\r  nt  ihr-  lii-nd  dT  liis  fn;hcr's 
troops,  and  Peleus  gloried  in  tmving  a  aon  who 
was  superior  to  all  theOlreeks  in  valeiir  and  in- 
trepidity. The  death  of  Achilles  ^n';  the 
source  of  grief  lo  Peleus;  and  Thetis,  to  com- 
fort her  husband.  promi.sed  him  immortalirv,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire  into  tbe  grottoesof  tne  isl- 
and of  LeMce.  M'here  he  would  see  and  con- 
verge wiih  iVir  TiKiiPs  of  his  son.  Pelen-:  h;\i\  a 
daughter  called  Potvdora,  by  Antigone.  H»» 
mer.  ft.  %  in  >1iMirMa— Osini. 

<7'   Vi  r  i-.  Pel  <f  TJtet.-^OH  !   Tfrroid.  5.  Fiut. 
2,  Akt.  II,  fab.  7  and  8.—ApoUad,  S,  c.  12>- 
Bmt.  %  C  n^Died.  4  —ffygin,  Mh  M. 
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Uus. 

Pi:ma&,  ihu  twin  brother  of  Nclcus,  was  con 
ui  iHcpiuue  by  Tyru,  ihe  Uaugbier  o(  Salaio- 
oettk  His  birth  wast  cooccaletl  fkom  the  worU 
by  hismuilKir,  v.  liu  wisheil  her  I'athei  to  be  ig- 
norant ol  licr  lucuiiunence.  He  ua^  ex|  a^cd 
in  the  wovxk,  but  his  lite  was  pre-servid  by 
shepherds,  aud  he  received  the  name  ul  Ptiiat, 
from  a  ^pui  uf  (he  colour  of  kad  in  his  lace. 
Some  lime  alter  this  adventure,  Tyro  married 
GnUheus,soD  ol  iEulus,  kiag  ol  lolchui,  and  bv- 
caaw  mother  of  three  children,  of  wnom  JSlsoa 
was  the  elde.si.  Meaniime,  Pclias  visitetl  his 
muher,  and  was  leceived  in  her  iaiuily,  aud 
after  the  death  ul'  Cretbeus,  he  uuju>ily  beucd 
(he  kingdom,  which  belonged  to  the  cbiUlien  ol 
Tyro  by  the  deceased  monarch.  To  strength- 
en hiinM'lC  ill  Ins  usurpasuMi,  Pelias  cousuUed 
the  oracle  j  aud  when  he  was  told  to  beware  uf 
one  of  the  deMsendanis  of  £ulus,  who  sihuoUl 
come  to  Ills  cuurt  with  one  foL»l  shod  and  the 
other  bate,  he  pnvatelv  removed  the  son  ul 
JB^on,  alter  he  oad  paolidy  declared  that  he 
was  dead.  These  precautions  |iroved  abortive. 
Jason,  tl»e  Non  uf  iG^on,  who  had  been  educated 
by  Chiron,  rt-iarut:,!  lo  lulchtis  when  arrived  tu 
years  ot  maturity,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kinfpdom.  Pelias  told  htm  that  he  woold  vol- 
untarily ri*>i;^ri  the  cruwn  lo  him  if  he  went  to 
Culchijj  to  avenge  the  death  ol  I'hryxus^the  son 
of  Athamaa,  whoni  iEetes  had  cruelly  murder- 
ed. This  was  accepted  by  the  yoong  hero»  and 
hilt  intended  expedition  was  made  Known  all 
over  Greece.  VitL  Jtison.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason,  in  the  Argonauiic  expedition, 
Mias  maidered  iEsoa  aikd  all  his  famihr ;  bm 
arconUno  lothe  more  received  opinion  oi  Ovid, 
iEMia  was  siiW  living  when  the  Argonauts  re- 
tamed,  aod  was  restored  to  the  vigour  of  youth 
the  magic  of  Medea.  The  daughters  of  Pe-. 
Iiaii,  who  nad  received  the  patronymic  of  Pe- 
i»<Mif5,  expressed  tlieirdt^ire  tusce  ihcir  failier's 
infirmities  Tanish  bv  the  same  powerful  arts. 
Ifedea  who  wished  to  avenge  the  injuries 
a'hich  her  husband  Jason  had  reccivod  from  Pe- 
Uas,  raised  (he  desires  uf  the  Peliades,  by  cut- 
liof  an  oU  ram  to  pieces,  and  boilin^f  the  flesh  in 
a  ealdron,  and  aOerwardx  turning  M  iato  a  ftne 
Tounj;  lamb.  After  they  had  seen  this  snccess- 
Ail  experinient,  the  Peliades  cut  their  father's 
body  topieccs,alter  they  bad  drawn  all  his  blood 
trma  his  veins,  on  the  assurance  that  Medea 
would  replenish  them  bvher  incantations.  The 
limbs  were  immediatefy  put  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  water;  birt  Medea  suffered  the  flesh  to 
be  totally  consumed,  and  refused  to  rive  the  Pe- 
liades the  prom^ed  assistance,  and  the  bones  of 
Pelias{ti(?  not  OTen  rewive  a  hririal.  The  Pe- 
bades  were  four  in  number,  Aloeste,  Pisidice, 
Belopta,  Mi4  Hippothoe,  to  whom  Hyginos 
MdaMidiHn.  Their  mother's  name  was  An- 
nxibia,  the  daa^hier  of  Bias  or  Ph  ilomache,  the 
daoghteroT  Amphioa.  After  this  parricide,  the 
Peliades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where 
AcasttK,  the  soo-in-law  of  Pelias,  pursued  them 
and  took  thrir  protector  pri<^)ner.  The  Peliades 
dMd.  and  were  buried  in  Arcadia.  Hvgin.  fabb 
IS,  IS  aai  M^Oved.  MA.  7.  frb.3  and  4.— 
Itrretd.  12.  r.  m.—Paus.  8.  c.  II.— ApcOod. 
I.e.  9k— flnmw  in  yfed.—j^oUtd.  Arg.  L— 
 *  '   'Diod.  4. 


P£u'irfcA,or  Pftu&m.  Vid.  Part  11. 
Pei.ops,  a  celebrated  prince,  son  ol"  Tanral  i\ 
king  of  Pbryguu  The  iiuvher'sname  was  Ea 
r^  auassa,  or,  according  to  others,  Eiipryioae,  ur 
Lurysiemista,  ur  Diane.  He  was  muraered  by 
his  lather,  wtio  wi^lv^i  to  try  thedivinKv  of  the 
iicnls  wlio  had  visued  Phry^ta,  by  placing  oa. 
tiieir  table  the  limbs  of  hiti  sou.  Tlie  gcnis  per- 
ceived his  perfidious  cruelty,  and  they  refased  to 
touch  the  meat,  except  Ceres,  whom  the  recent 
Ujks  of  her  daughter  had  rendered  roelam  ik^'v 
and  matieoiive.  She  eat  one  of  the  shoulders 
of  Peiops,  and  therefore,  when  Jupiter  had  com- 
passion  on  his  fate,  and  resSorcd  Kimto  life,he 
placed  a  shoulder  of  ivorv  instead  of  thatwbicb 
CeKR  had  devoured.  Tnis  shoulder  bad  an  no- 
common  power,  and  it  coiUd  heal,  by  its  verf 
touch,  every  complaint,  and  remove  ever}'  di^ 
order.  Soine  time* after,  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
uUis  was  invaded  by  Trosrkingof  Troy,  on 
prelenee  thai  he  had  earricd  awny  hiaaon  Gairaw 
tivCTles.  This  rape  had  been  committed  by 
piter  himsetl";  the  war,  nevertheless,  was  car- 
ried un,  and  Tanialas,  defeated  and  loioed,  was 
obliged  to  fty  with  IiIk  son  Peiops,  and  to  seek 
a  shelter  in  Greece.  This  tradition  is  confated 
liy  some,  who  support  that  Tamalus  did  not  fly 
into  Greece,  as  he  had  beea  some  lime  before 
oonAned  by  Ju  niter  in  the  infernal  tefriom  Ibr 
his  impiety,  and  therefore  Peiops  was  the  only 
oQif!  whom  the  enmity  of  Tros  persecuted.  Pe- 
iops came  to  Pisa,  where,  (  Vid.  O^MBMna)  be 
married  Hip^xxlamia.  According  (o  some  au- 
thors, Peiops  had  received  some  winded  horsts 
from  Neptune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
outrun  CEnomaoa.  When  he  had  established 
himaelf  oa  the  UiroM  of  Pisa,  Hippodafflta^l 
possession,  he  extended  his  conque!?t  ov  er  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  from  him  the  pen- 
insula, of  wbieh  he  was  oae  of  Ike  monarchic 
received  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Peiops, 
after  death  received  divine  honours;  and  he  wan 
as  much  revered  above  all  the  other  heroes  of 
Greece,  as  Jiipiter  was  above  the  rest  of  Ibe 
ffodK  He  hnaa  temple  at  Olympia,  near  thai 
of  Jupiter,  where  Hercules  consecmied  to  him 
a  small  portion  of  land,  and  oflered  to  him  a 
sacrifice.  The  place  where  this  sacrifice  had 
been  ofliered  was  retigiously  observed,  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  country  yearly,  on  coming  in- 
to of&ce,  made  there  an  ofiering  of  a  black  ram. 
Daring  the  sncrifiee  the  aoothaayer  waa  not  al- 
lowed, as  at  other  ttmea,  to  banre  n  stwre  oTilie 
victim  ;  and  aJT  such  as  ofTeref?  victims  receiv- 
ed a  price  equivalent  to  what  they  gave.  The 
white  poplar  was  generally  used  in  the  sacrifi- 
ces made  to  Jupiter  and  to  Peiops.  The  chi> 
dren  of  Peiops  fcy  Hippodaroia  were  Pithcus, 
Trowtene,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  ftc.  The  lime  of 
hie  death  is  unknown,  though  it  ia  nniveiaaUy 
agfecd  that  be  mrrived  ftr  some  time  IIifi|N»> 
dnmin.  Some  suppose  that  the  Palladium  of 
1  h  e  T  rojans  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelo{NL 
His  descendants  were  ealled  PeUrpidte.  ra» 
dar  says  that  Neptune  tooTc  him  up  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  cupbearer  to  the  pods,  from 
which  he  wa<5  c  ipelled  when  the  impiety  of  Tan- 
talus wished  lo  make  mankind  partake  of  Ike 
neelar  abd  tbe  cntertainiMiMs  ef  Cbe  mSi. 
Some  suppose  that  Pe!ops  first  in^titott^  lh/» 
Olympic  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to 
 -Attieio^whlAkeWr^ 
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ed  over  GBooMM.   Paui.  5  c.  1,  Ac—Apal' 

H.'^BMa,  1,  e.  ia-.i>iiM&ir.  M 1— »rf . 
o,  V.  7.— Ovtii.  JMM.  6,  r.  404,  fte^J^ft*.  fab. 

'i,  82  and  83. 
PekItbs,  certain  inferior  deities  among  the 

Romans,  who  ffrettided  over  hou^^es  and  the  do- 
inej*tic  atlairs  of  families.  Tlicy  were  coUed 
PttuUes,  because  ihey  were  generally  placed  in 
the  inaermost  and  most  secret  parts,  of  toe  house, 
ni  fWKtlunMA  4mKmr  parte,  ,  ax  Cieero 
jvnilus  insiderU.  The  placi  whe  re  they 
stood  was  aAcrvards  called  Pewelraiia,  and 
«hey  themselves  received  the  nune  of  Penefro- 
It  -.vas  in  the  option  of  pvf-rv  master  of  a 
luiiiiiy  io  chooi.c  his  PcnaitJii,  and  ihereforeJu- 
piier  and  some  of  the  superior  godit  ftfc  often 
mvoked  as  patrons  of  d<HaeiiUcaffiiira.  Aeovd- 
ing  to  some,  the  floods  Penates  were  divided  into 
four  classcN  ;  iht.-  firvt  r.,iiiijirrli.;-[, (!(■(!  all  the  ce- 
lestial, the  i>ca.tod  the  4iea-god.s,  the  third  the 
gods  of  hell,  and  the  last  nil  soeh  heroes  as  had 
received  divine  honours  after  death.  The  Pe- 
BMfts  were  originally  the  names  of  the  dead, 
md  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome  human  saerifiees 
were  ofiered  to  them ;  but  Brutus,  who  expelled 
ibe  Tarquins,  abolished  this  custom,  when 
offerings  were  made  to  them,  theii  lamii  ^  were 
crownwl  with  i^arlands,  poppies,  or  gariic ;  and 
beitidefl  the  nanthl^r  day  itirt  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship,  their  festivals  were  celpbratf  1 
during  the  ^lurnalia.  Ctc  de  NaL  D.  2,  c- 
a?.    Fer.  a— Z>Mmy«.  1. 

P£n6i>6pe.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Penthbsilea,  a  queen  of  theAmazons, daugh- 
ter of  Mars,  by  Otrera,  or  Oriihjra.  She  came 
IO  aawist  Priam  in  the  last  year  of  the  Trofaii 
wmr,  and  fought  agaiiMC  Acmtles.bywbooishe 
was  slain.  TIm-  lirro  was  so  strnr  lv-  with  the 
beauty  of  Penthesilea,  when  he  stripped  her  of 
her  arms,  that  he  even  shed  tears  for  having 
too  violently  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury.  Ther- 
siies  laughed  at  the  partiality  of  the  hero,  for 
which  ridicule  he  w  as  instantly  killed.  The 
death  of  Tbersiies  so  offended  Diomedes,  that 
he  draftfsd  the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the 
camp,  and  threw  it  in  to  Scamander.  It  is 
jEenerally  »ipposed  that  Achillea  was  enamour- 
ed of  the  Amaxon  befivre  he  ftraght  with  her, 
and  that  she  had  bvhim  n  son  rnU^^d  Cavster. 
IHcims  del.  3  and  'A.—Pavs.  10,  c.  .11.— Q.  Co- 
lab.  \.—  Virg.  Mn,  1,  v.  49.'i,  1.  II,  v.  662.— 
Dnrts  Pknfit^LjKtmkr.  m  Cm»$,  996l  Ik.— 
HtieiH.tnlbm. 

PENTHFtirB,  son  of  Echion  and  Apavr.  wn^ 
king  of  Thebes  in  iksotia.  Hu  refusal  to  ac- 
koMrlfdge  the  divinity  ofBacehns  was  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences.  forbade 
his  subjects  to  mv  adoration  (o  his  new  prod  ; 
and  when  the  Toebau  women  had  gone  out  of 
the  city  to  cHebratp  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  Prn- 
tbeus,  appr  eJ  of  the  debauchery  which  at- 
tended the  solemnity,  commanded  hn  soldiers 
H>  destroy  the  whole  band  of  the  bacehaaals. 
*rhjs^  however,  was  tMN  meeufed,  fbr  ftwcfctis 

faMbired  the  mnnnrrh  vr\\\-\  thr»  arf-'cnl  (V'^irc  ni' 
aasSay  the  celebration  of  the  orgies.  Accord- 
Mglf  he  hid  hiiBself  in  a  wood  on  mount  Ci- 
4i»ron,  from  whence  he  could  see  all  the  cere- 
monies  unperceived.  But  here  his  curiosity 
soon  proved  fatal ;  he  was  descried  by  the  bae- 
ehenals,  and  thev  all  nnhad 
Pakt  IIL-6  D 


mother  was  the  first  who  attacked  him  ;  ber  e** 
ample  was  instantly  followed  by  her  two  sisters, 
Ine  and  Aotonoe,  and  his  bofiy  was  tom  lo 

pieces.  Euripides  introduces  Bacchus  animp; 
tiis  priestesses,  when  Peuiheus  was  put  to 
death;  but  Ovid,  who  relates  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner,  differs  from  the  Greek  poet  onlj 
in  saying,  that  not  Bacchus  himself,  but  one  n 
his  p^ie^l  \\ns  present.  •  The  tree  on  which 
the  bacchanals  found  Pentheus.  was  cut  dows 
by  the  CMthians,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  and 
wi!h  it  twQ  statutes  of  the  jrnd  of  wine  wert 
made,  and  placed  in  the  lorutn.  Hvsin.  fab. 
\^—TheocriL^.—  Ovid.  Met.  3, fab.  7,8,  and 
c^  _virg.  .¥.n.  A  v.  m  ^Pans.  2,  c.  b.—Apoi- 
lod.  3,  c.  b. — Kuripid.  tr*  Bacck. — Spiwc— 
Phanis.  6l  Hipp. 
Perdix.    Vid.  7>dM. 

PKaiBtEA,  I.  the  seeocd  wifeof  (Eoeus,  king 

DrralMlo!;  was  danphtt T  of  Hipponoos.  She 
became  mother  of  Tideua.  Uygin.  fab.  69.— 
IL  A  daughter  of  AlcathodS,  sold  by  her  fathci 
on  siTspirion  thai  she  was  courted  by  Tetamon. 
son  of  iEacus,  kingof  jEgina.  She  was  carried 
toCjpms,  where  Telamon  the  founder  of  Sa- 
iamis  married  her,  and  she  became  mother  of 
Ajax.  She  also  married  Theseus,  aceordinf  to 
some.    She  is  al-u  rrilledEribopa.    Pavs.\  <^ 

17  and  ASl.—Hvgin.  97.  UI.  The  wife^  of 

Polybtts,  king  of  Corinth,  who  educated  CBdi* 
pii"^  as  hrr  own  child. 

P£aicL.YMi:NUs,  one  of  the  twelve  s^hqs  of 
Nelens,  brother  to  Nestor,  trilled  by  Hercules. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  re» 
ceived  from  Neptune,  his  grandfather,  thepow* 
er  of  changing  himself  into  whatever  shape  IH 
pleased.  ApefM.~Onu<.       12,  v.  566. 

PkrioSwb,  a  woman  who  had  a  son  ealled 
Melanif  pii«.  l  y  Thcjpus.  She  was  daughter 
of  Synnis,  the  famous  robl>er  whom  Theseus 
killed.  Sbefttarried  Deioneus  the  son  of  Eu« 
r)'tus,  by  consent  of  ThesSM.  PlmL  •»  Hm* 
— Paia.  10,  c.  25. 

PeaiMftLA,  a  daughter  of  Hi  i^]  !  I'amus,  thrown 
into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the 
AeheloQS.  She  was  changed  into  an  Mand  ifl 
ihr  ToTiian  Sea,  and  became  one  of  tha  Bch^ 
nades.    Ovid.  Met.  8,  v.  790. 

Pero,  or  Pbronc,  a  daushter  of  Nele«8,kiBf 
of  Pylos,  bv  Chlriri';.    Vid.  J\M/jmpv$.  Ae 
became  mother  of  Talaus.    Homer.  OiL  11, 
2M.—Propert.  9,  d.  9;  T.  17<«— Amk,  4,  c.  M. 
Vid.  Part  11. 

PERnfiTOftjo!,  called  also  Proserpine.  FML 

Bztuuxm,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the 
dai^leref  AerMm,  thrown  into  the  sea  with 

his  mother.  Vid.  Danae.  Th"  •^lerdpr  boat 
which  carried  Danae  and  her  son  was  dnven 
by  the  winAi  upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  ef 
Seriphos,  mt  of  the  Cyclades,  where  they  were 
found  by  a  fisherman  called  fHctrs,  and  carried 
to  Polydeclc-,  the  kme  of  thr  plrn'r-.  Pcrspiis 
was  intnuted  to  the  care  of  the  priest  of  Mi* 
fivrnf^  tnnfite.  His  vW^f  genius  and  iMnff 

r-(iiir?iL'i".  ?in\rf'vrr,  ^oon  displen'^r'd  PnlvdecTe'?, 
who  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  sumptuous  en- 
lerlainraent,  at  wMeh  it  was  reqvisite  all  suck 
as  came  shonld  present  the  mona-rh  with  a 
beautiful  horse.  Ferseus  was  in  the  namber 
of  the  invited,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  a.^ 
Foifdee^  kMV  that  he  eoiMMi  rsDsivo  fl«B 
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him  the  prr&ent  which  he  expecteil  U  om  alltbt 
Nev«rUielcs6  Feneus,  who  wuhed  not  Ui 
■{ypear  micrior  to  the  «tter»  in  tMgnifioenee, 

lulf)  'he  king,  ihar  as  he  could  nni  give  hira  a  I 
huttue,  he  wottlil  bring  him  ihe  head  oi  MtsUusa, 
llM  tmfy  OM  of  the  GurgsAS  whu  was  auhject 
to  monaliiy.  Vid.  Gor^onet,  Polydectc*  lo- 
c«pted  the  oiler,  and  Perseus  deparictl  for  the 
eottAtrv  of  thuse  furtnidahle  inunslers.  Having 
cut  oft  Um  kMd  of  >Ma— *  ^  ooptinawl  his 
joamef  wcnm  tlw  daterto  of  lira,  botthe  ap- 
pi'i)ai';:  ofnlu'lit  i/tv.i^fd  him  to aliglii  in  the  ter- 
ritories ul  Alias,  kiag  of  MaureiaAia.  Ue  weal 
to  the  mooarch's  muum,  where  he  hoped  u>  fiad 
a  kuTrl  reception  by  armoancing  himself  as  the 
son  ot  Jupiier;  bui  m  this  he  wasdu>appointed. 
Atlas  recollected  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  his  garden*  were  to  he  robbed  of  their 
frait  bv  one  of  the  SODS  of  Jupiter,  and  tkere- 
foio  in'  not  only  refused  Ppr-eii>  ifu-  h^i^pitaliiy 
he  deoanded,  oal  he  even  offered  violence  to  hm 
yeiioB.  PerKWffiiidiBi;  biniself  inferior  to  his 
powerful  enemy,  showetf  hnn  Metlusa's  head, 
and  uisiantlv  Atlas  was  changed  into  a  iai^e 
OMKiniaiD  which  bore  ihenne  name  ia  tbeo^ 
terts  ol*  Atrica.  On  the  morrow  Perseos  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  as  lie  pa.<»ed  across  the 
territoriesof  Libya,  hediscov-T-*  !,  on  the  coasts 
«f  iStiiityia,  the  naked  Andromeda,  exposed 
10  •  aca  motnter.  Ue  wwatroek  ot  the  sight, 
and  offered  her  faiht-r  Cepheu'-  to  d,  hvcr  her, 
and  obtained  her  in  marriage  a.s  a  reward  of  ht.s 
labours.  Th?  universal  joy,  however,  wwaooB 
disturbed.  Phineus,  Andromeda's  uncle,  enter- 
ed the  palace  with  a  Qunilwr  of  armed  ineu,  aijJ 
ftltempted  to  carry  away  the  bride,  whom  he 
hud  ooortedaiKl  admired  long  before  the  arrival 
ti  Ferwaa.  A  Uoodf  battle  ensaed,  and  Pir- 
aeus must  have  falk;i  H  \'i(  tim  to  thp  rage  of 
Phineus,  had  not  he  defended  himself  at  last 
with  the  same  arms  which  proved  fatal  to  A^las. 
He  showed  the  Gorgon's  head  lo  hi.s  adversa- 
ries, and  they  were  instantly  turned  to  sione, 
eaeh  in  the  posture  and  att^qde  in  which  he 
then  stood.  Soon  aAer  this  memorable  adven- 
ture Perseus  retired  to  SoriphoH.  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  mother  Diinae  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Minerva  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  Polydecies, 
«Ik»  afiemfMed  to  olRpr  aer  viotanee.  Diciys, 
who  hnd  5nve<l  her  from  the  sea,  and  who,  as 
some  say,  was  the  ImHher  of  Polydectes,  de- 
fended her  agaiaoltfie  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  therefore  Perseus,  •sensible  of  hi*  merit  and 
of  his  hnmanttr.  placed  h  tm  on  the  throne  of 
Seripho^,  after  he  had  with  Mednsa's  he«d 
tamed  into  stones  the  wicked  Polydectes  and 
tlw  oflieeiv  who  «effa  the  aMOciatai  of  liie  fmilt. 
He  afterwnrds  re«»tored  to  Mercury  the  talaria 
and  the  wing5,  to  Ploto  the  helmet,  to  Vulcan 
the  sword,  and  to  BfJaarta  the  shield,  which 
ibey  had  lent  him  to  accomplish  the  d^-rrh  t»f 
Medo^  ;  but  as  he  was  more  pnriiculariv  in- 
debted to  the  goddess  of  wWom  for  her  nssist- 
aace  and  protection,  he  pkced  the  Gkirgon's 
head  on  her  shield,  or  raifwr,  aeeordfne  to  the, 
morp  received  opinion,  on  her  regis.  After  he 
had  finished  these  celebrated  exploits^  Perseus 
ezpresaed  a  wiah  to  return  to  his  iiativ«  eoon> 
try,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  hi;;  mother  and  Andromeda. 
WhoD  he  reached  the  Pdoponnesiaa  eoasts  be 
Ml  nfimed  thai  TentamiMb  kiif  nUiati— , 


w&s  then  celebrating  funeral  ^mes  in  hi>noar 
of  his  father.  This  intelligence  drew  him  \m 
Larian  to  signalize  himsoH  in  thsowrag  tte 
quoit,  of  which,  accordtr.i'  U)  some,  he  was  the 
inventor.  But  here  he  was  luuxided  by  evil 
iaie,  and  had  the  mi.>»fortiine  to  kill  a  man  with 
a  quoit  which  he  had  thrown  uoT  the  air.  This 
was  no  other  than  lus  grandfather  Acnsias, 
who,  on  the  first  intelligence  that  his  uraudson, 
had  reached  the  Peloponnesus,  fled  from  kia 
kingdom  of  Argoa  lo  the  ooon  or  hi*  ftidkd  aad 
ally  Teutamias,  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the 
oracle,  which  had  obliged  hitn  lo  treat  hi)»  daugh- 
ter with  so  much  barbarity.  Soiim  ^mppasqp 
with  Pausanias,  that  Acri.-»iU5  had  gone  to  La- 
rissa  to  be  reconciled  to  his  graiid>uu,  wnusie 
fame  had  been  spread  in  every  city  of  Greece ; 
and  Ovid  maintains  that  the  graodialber  W9e> 
ander  the  strongest  obligation  to  his  soo-m- 
lau ,  a>  through  hiin  he  had  received  hi->  king- 
dom, from  which  he  had  been  foreiUj  driven  by 
the  aons  of  his  bmber  Pnatn.  This  anforra- 
nale  murder  greatly  depressed  the  spiritxof  Per- 
seas}  the  death  of  Acrisius  he  was  enittlei 
to  the  thiMie  of  Argo<,  but  ha  rafhaed  to  rei?n 
there:  and  to  remove  himself  from  a  place  which 
reminded  him  of  the  parricide  he  had  unfortu- 
nately committed,  he  exchanged  hi.-*  kingdom 
for  that  of  Tir/nthus,  and  the  maritime  ooatf 
of  Argolis,  where  Megapenihes,  the  son  of 
Pnrtiis,  ih<'n  reigned.  When  he  had  finally 
settled  in  this  |mn  of  the  PelopooDe:*us,  he  de- 
termined to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  cinr, 
■\vhi'"h  hr  mide  the  cnpitnl  of  his  dominioa*, 
aiuj  wlucii  he  called  Mycems^  because  the  p^n- 
mel  of  his  sword,  called  by  the  Greeks  nweet^ 
had  fallen  there.  The  time  of  bin  death  is  uof 
known,  yet  it  is  universally  agreed  that  he  f»- 
cr-iv  1  divine  h;>nours  like  the  re^l  of  the  ai>- 
cient  heroes.  Ue  bait  statues  at  Mycins  and 
in  the  tahnd  of  SeriphiMi,  and  the  Atheniaai 
raised  him  a  temple,  in  which  iher  conse'-nleif 
an  altar  in  honour  of  Dirtys,  who  had  treated 
Danae  aad  her  faiAmt  eon  with  ao  ranch  fmm^ 
nal  tenderness.  The  Egyptians  also  paid  par* 
ticular  honour  to  his  memory,  and  aa^erted  that 
he  oOen  appeared  amnntr  ihem  wearing  shoes 
two  cubits  long,  which  wa4  always  ioierpMed 
as  a  sign  of  fbrtilfty.  Pertrat  ha4  Aadr^ 
medn,  AIppus,  Sthcnehis,  Ncsror.  Flectryon, 
and  Gw>rgophone ;  and  after  de:\ih.  nccuriinif  to 
some  mythoiogi<(t.s,  he  became  aconstellntion  to 
the  henVen'«.  Rerodnl.  2,  c.  91. — Apo{h>'t  2.  c. 
4,  Ac— Prtia.  2,  r.  V\  and  18, 1.  3.  c.  17.  fuu 
—Apollnn.  Hr-.  4.  V.  LW— /^'/  9.  r.  442.— 
Orid.  JMML  4.  fab.  16,  U  5,  fab.  1.  dto.— i 
9,  V.  MS.~~MfffA.  pih.  M.-^-MajMi. 
arJO,  <^  Sou..  fkrc  —Pin.l.  Pv^h.  7.  4'  (Vv^r. 
3.— i^ol.  S.—Praperl,  2.— AMe^  iX—iiamer. 
n.  U—Taibt.hkijmpk,  17- 

P»!HTTT«fn*.  n  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre^de^ 
over  the  eonsnmmsiion  of  mfirnaee  Her  sta- 
tue wan  catterallv  placed  in  thebri  laldnablir* 
Fitrre.  tvpmd.  Ans.  Civ.  P.    c.  9. 

Puntca,  a  son  of  Omen^.  and  ffr«in«1»'»n  of 
Ereehtheus.  Hf  rcis^*"!  in  A'll  -i  i'  1  be- 
came Cither  of  Menestheii5,  who  went  with  the 
GlfcelM  to  the  Trcfaa  war.  Ha  is  w^rweattd 
by  some  nf  the  :tnrien?s  ns  n  moTi«f  er,  huTf  a 
man  and  half  a  beaNt.  ApM'^K  3,  r  10  — 
Paws,  ni  C  IS- 

vhioh  MM  «a> 
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Might onrbood  of  Cromyon.  It  was  destroyed 
by  1  hs»eas,as  he  was  travelling  from  Traezene 
to  Athens  to  make  himself  Iraown  to  bis  lather. 
Some  suppose  that  the  boarul  Calydon'spranp 
trom  ihbaow.  Pbeea,  accurdiog  lo  some  aothois, 
was  no  other  than  a  woman  who  prast  jtnied  her- 
self lost  ran  gen;,  whom  she  muroered  and  after- 
wards plundered.    Plul.in  Tkes.—Strab.S.  . 

Pbcora,  a  daughter  of  Minus  and  Pasiphae, 
who  married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became 
mother  ol'  Acama:«  and  Demuphoon.  Venus 
inspired  Phaedra  with  an  unconquerable  passion 
for  Hippolytus  the  son  of  TbeaettSi  by  the  am»- 
son  Hippuly te ;  and  hi  the  abaenee  or Theseiui, 
she  addressed  Hipp)ly'us  wtih  rt!l  tlx'  impa- 
tience of  love.  Hippolytus  reiecled  her  with 
horror  and  disdain;  bat  Phnara,  incensed  on 
account  of  the  reception  she  had  met,  resolved 
to  punish  his  ccildness  and  refusal.  At  the  re- 
turn of  Theseus  she  accused  Hippolytus  of  at- 
tempts upon  her  virtue.  The  credulotn  father 
iiatened  totheaecosation,  and,  witboot  hearing 
the  defence  of  Hippolytus,  he  banished  him 
from  his  kinedom,  and  implored  Neptone,  who 
Ind  promised  to  grant  three  of  hb  requests,  to 

tunish  him  in  some  exemplary  manner.  As 
lippttlytus  fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were 
sundeniy  terrified  by  a  huge  sea-monster,  which 
Neptune  had  sent  on  the  shore.  He  was  drag- 
pea  through  precipices  and  over  rocks,  and  was 
irampleci  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  crush- 
ed under  the  wheels  of  bis  chariot.  When 
the  tragical  end  of  Hippolyttn  was  known  at 
Alhen«!,  Phrrdm  confes-sed  her  crime,  and  hung 
herself  m  despair,  unable  to  .survive  one  whose 
death  her  gaflt  had  occasioned.  The  death  of 
Hippoljtib»,  and  the  infamous  passion  of  Phae- 
dra, are  the  sobject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Euripi'ies  and  of  Senec.i.  Phaedra  wasburiecl 
ai  I  roezeDe.  where  her  tomb  was  still  seen  in 
the  afeof  the  geographer  Patnanias,  near  the 
temple  of  Venus,  which  she  had  built  lo  render 
the  go<Jdess  favourable  to  herpassion.  There 
was  near  her  tomb  a  myrtle,  whoae  leaves  were 
all  full  of  small  holes,  and  it  was  reported,  that 
Phsdra  had  done  this  with  a  hair  pin,  when  the 
vehemence  of  her  pa.ssion  hnd  rendered  her 
melancholy  a*  jl  almost  desperate.  She  was 
rapre^ied  in  palntinf  fn  Apollo's  temple  at 
Delphi  as  suspended«by  a  corcf,  and  balancing 
herself  in  the  air,  while  her  sister  Ariadne  stood 
near  to  her  and  fixed  her  eye^  upon  her ;  a  deli- 
cate idea,  by  which  the  genius  of  the  artist  inti- 
mated lier  melnncholv  end.  Phil,  in  Thes. — 
Pav^  1,  e.  2>>.  I.  2,  c.  32.—rh't>d.  4.— Wygtn. 
fab.  47  and  ^.—Burip.  SnecS^  •»  Bip- 
pot.'-'Virtr.  Mn.  B,  y.  445.— Orfil.  Umi.  1. 

Ph*;n\  »,  one  of  the  two  Grnres  worshipped 
at  Sparta,  together  with  her  sister  Clila.  La> 
eetemon  first  paid  them  partienlar  hanours. 
Paws.  9,  c.  3,V 

PHAftrnv,  a  ^on  of  the  son,  or  Phahns,  and 
Clvmene,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  .son 
of  Cepbalus  and  Aurora  according  to  Hesiod 
and  I>^nsanias,  or  of  Tlthonus  ana  Aurora  ac- 
cording ti>  Ap<Mlodonis.  He  is,  however,  more 
eencrallv  acknowledged  to  be  the  mm  of  Pbos- 
idd  Clymene.  when  Epaphus,  the  aon  of 
lo,  told  hini,  to  check  hi<  prif*?,  that  he  was  not 
.Ve  son  if  Phoebus.  Phaeton  resolved  to  know 
true  origin,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
r,  he  viMthapnlnMof  tbesBk  Be 


I  begged  Phccbus,  that  if  he  really  weie  hislktlMe 

'  he  would  give  him  incontestable  proofs  of  his  p*> 
•  teraal  tenderness  and  convince  the  world  of  nik 
legitimacy.  Pho'biis  swure  by  the  Siyx  thai 
1  he  would  grant  bun  whatever  be  required,  and 
no  aoooer  was  Che  oath  nnered  than  Phaetoii 
demanded  of  him  lo  drive  his  chariot  for  one 
day.  Pha'bus  represented  the  dangers  to  winch 
it  would  expose  him,  but  in  vain;  and,  as  the 
oath  was  inviolable  and  Phaeton  unmoved,  the 
father  instructed  his  son  how  he  was  to  proceed 
in  his  way  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  His 
explicit  direetiona  were  lorgotten,  or  little  at; 
tended  toj  and  no  sooner  hao  Phaefon  received 
the  reins  from  his  father,  than  he  betrayed  his 
ignorance  and  incapacity  to  guide  the  chariot. 
The  flving  horses  became  sensible  of  the  coo  fu- 
sion of  their  driver,  and  immediately  departed 
from  their  usual  track.  Phaeton  repented  too 
late  of  his  rashness,  and  already  heaven  and 
earth  were  threatened  with  a  imiver»l  confix 
gration,  when  Jupiter,  wbo  had  perceived  the 
disorder  of  the  horses  of  the  sun,  struck  the 
rider  with  one  of  his  thunderbolLs,  and  hurled 
him  headlong  from  heaven  into  the  river  Po. 
His  body,  consumed  with  fire,  was  found  by  the 
nymphs  of  the  place,  and  honoured  with  a  de- 
cent ourial.  His  sister  mourned  his  unhappy 
end.  and  were  changed  into  poplars  bv  Jupiter. 
Via.  PktuUmtiades.  According  to  the  poets, 
while  Phaeton  was  unskilfully  cfrivingthe  cha- 
riot of  bis  father,  the  blood  of  the  .£ibi<^ians 
was  dried  op,  and  their  skin  beenme  Uaek,  n 
rnlonr  which  i?  still  preserved  among  the  great- 
est part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  territories  of  Lilirjra  were  also  parched  up, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  on  account  of 
their  too  great  vicinity  to  the  sun ;  and  ever 
since,  Africa,  unable  to  recover  her  original 
verdure  and  fmitfulness,  has  exhibited  a  sandy 
country  and  nnenhivaled  waste.  Aecording  to 
those  who  explain  this  poetical  fable.  Phaeton 
was  a  Li?urian  prince  who  studied  astrononiv, 
and  in  whose  age  the  ne^bourhood  of  the  Pa 
was  visited  with  uncommon  lieats.  The  bonMa 
of  the  sun  are  called  PhaettuHt  tqui,  eitherhe* 
cause  thev  were  guided  by  Phaeton,  or  from  the 
Greek  word  {faOmr,)  which  expreaaes  the  splen- 
door  and  hwtre  of  that  Inminary.  Virg.  .Bn. 
5  V.  10f>  —  T%eo^.  9P5.—  Orid.  Met.  1, 

fab.  17, 1.  2,  fab.  1,  Ac.—ApoUim.  4,  Arg.—H9- 
rnt.  4,  od.  11.— fikMC  In  JMhiM^  ApdM* 
Ffy^in.  fab.  ISC. 

Phaetovtiades,  or  PHALroNniNN,  the  sisters 
of  Phaeton. 

Phaon,  a  boatman  of  Mitrlene,  in  Lesboa. 
He  received  a  small  hot  of  oiniment  (Vom  Tn> 
nns,  M-ho  had  presented  herself  to  him  in  tht 
form  of  an  old  woman,  to  be  carried  over  ' 
Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  rubbed 
with  what  the  box  contained,  he  became 
of  the  most  beautiful  men  of  his  see.  Manv 
were  captivated  with  the  charms  of  Phaon,  ana, 
among  others,  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poeteaa. 
JKHai.  r.  jr.  M^OKd.  JMtf.  tt— M** 
ph/it.  dein^e,  $i^Alkmh  ZAieim.  in  Mm.  # 
Polistr. 

Pnaonra,  or  Pm.aoro»,  a  priest  of  Bacchaa, 

the  father  of  Alphesibowi.  who  pTirified  Alc- 
mreon  of  his  mother's  murder,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  VML . 
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t-viwc  ol  Phers. 
PwnutpiuTB,  a  xoroane  of  Pmaerpia^  Aom 

Uie  production  of  corn. 
Prerem,  1.  a  Mm  of  Creibeas  and  Tjrro,  whu 

built  Fheric  in  Thessaly,  where  he  rejgneii. 
He  Diained  Clymeiie,  by  whom  he  had  AUme- 

tus  and  Lyvurgus.   ApoUod.  II.  A  son  of 

Mfdca,  sumed  to  dealh  by  the  Corinthians  on 
arcuum  ul  ihe  poisooous  clothes  which  he  huil 
given  u»  GManec,  Creoa^  daqglttcr-  Ptm§.  S, 

PaBBcnAS,  a  fwironymic  of  AdinelOK,  son  of 

Pheres.    Ooid.  Aki.  8,  v.  291. 

PuiLfoa,  1.  a  M>Q  of  Ajax  by  Lyside,  ihe 
daughter  of  CorooiMy  ooo  (kf.the  Lapithc. 
Miltiade8,MaoaMWpjMiie,wasdescended  trum 

hiui.  II.  A  son  ul  Augeas,  who  upbraided 

liiN  laiher  for  not  granting  wliat  Hercules  justly 
claimed  for  cleaQiog  bis  stables.  Vid,  Augw, 
He  was  placed  opoB  bit  faiher'tUuroM  ligrHer- 
cules.  Apollod.  2. 
PuiixKrrETsa.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Philouaoo,  a  SOD  of  Minos,  by  the  ajrmph 
Paris,  frooi  vhoca  tbe  island  of  Pares  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Bereules  put  him  to  death  be- 
cause he  had  killed  two  of  his  cei 
ApoUod.  3,  c.  1. 

PHiLOMACiic,  the  wife  of  Pelias,  Idngof  lol- 
chos.  According  to  some  writers  she  was  daugh- 
ter to  Amphion,  king  ot  Thebes,  though  she  is 
more  generally  caUod  AnaTihis,  damiuer  of 
Bias.  ApM0d.U 

P»bftMiM,  a  daairbteraf  Pandion,  king  of 
Alliens  and  sistfr  to  Procnc,  who  had  ir.arrucl 
Tereus  king  of  1  brace.  Procne  j»revailca  u|)on 
her  hu-sband  to  go  to  Athens,  and  bring  her 
•ister  to  Thrace.  Tereus  obeyed  his  wife's  in- 
junctions, bat  he  had  no  Mioner  obtained  Pan- 
dion  s  poi  mission  to  cunducl  Philomela  to 
Thrace,  than  be  became  enamoured  of  her 
He  dismiswd  the  guards,  whom  the  stispicioDs 
of  Paudion  bad  appointed  to  watch  hLs  conduct, 
and  be  oflered  violence  to  Philomela,  and  afler- 
vards  cut  off  her  tongue  that  she  might  not  be 
aUe  to  discover  his  barbarity  and  the  indigni- 
ties which  she  bad  suftered.  He  confined  her 
also  in  a  lonely  ca.stle ;  and  aAer  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  a  discovery,  he  re- 
turned to  Thrace,  and  toU  Procne  that  Philo> 
mela  had  died  by  the  wnv.  Procne,  at  this  sad 
intelligence,  put  on  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Philomela ;  but  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  be- 
Awe  she  was  aserei^  infonned  that  her  sister 
was  not  dead.  Pbfloniela,  doridf  her  captivity, 
described  on  a  piece  of  tapestry  her  misfortunes 
and  the  brutality  of  Tereus,  and  privately  coo- 
vayad  it  to  Procne.  She  was  then  going  to  ce- 
M)rateihe  orgies  of  Bacchus  when  she  received 
it ;  she  disguised  iier  resentment,  and  as  during 
the  festivals  of  the  god  of  wine,  she  was  per- 
witiad  to  rove  shoot  the  ooantry,  she  haatoied 
loMiver  her  sister  PhHooiela  nom  hereoofne* 
ment,  and  concerted  with  her  on  the  best  mea- 
sures of  punishing  the  cruelty  of  Tereus.  She 
■nrdered  her  SOB  Itys,  who  was  in  the  sixth 


year  of  his  age,  and  iierved  him  up  as  food  be- 
fore her  husband  during  the  festival.  Tereus, 
in  ihi^  mi  1st  of  his  repast,  called  for  Itys,  but 
Procne  immediately  informed  him  that  he  was 
iksK  feasting  OB  his  flesh,  and  that  iaslMil  PU*  I 
laflMla,hy  ibwiagon  the  laUe  Ifct  kaadofl 

m 


Itys,  convinced  the  monarch  of  the  cruelty  ol 
the  scene.  He  drew  tin,  swoid  to  f-ujiuh  Proc- 
ne and  Philomela,  but  as  he  was  going  to  sub 
ihemtDtbeheajt,lie  was  changed  into  a  huopoc^ 
Philomela  into  a  nightingale,  Procne,  lato  a 
swallow,  and  Itys  uito  u  plic•a.^am.    '1  hui  tra> 

fical  hcenc  bappeoed  at  I>auUs  m  Piiucis ;  but 
*aosaniasand8lrabo,who mentioned  the  wbok* 
ot  the  story,  ate  silent  abuotlheiransibrmaiioo ; 
and  the  loiiucr  oLi>crvcs  that  Tereus,  alter  this 
bloody  repast,  lied  to  Mcgara,  where  be  de- 
stroyed him»elf.  The  iQhahitant»  ot  the  place 
raiMd  a  monnment  to  bis  memory,  where  they 
offered  yearly  saciifices,  and  placed  small  peb- 
bles instead  ol  barley,  li  was  on  tii|s  monu- 
ment that  the  birds  called  hoopoes  were  fnt 
seen ;  hence  the  table  of  bis  metamorphosis. 
Procne  and  Plulomcla  died  ihroogb  cxet3>s  ol 
grief  and  mtliincholy;  and  as  the  nightingale 
and  swallow's  voice  is  pecitiiarly  plamtive  aad 
moomflil,  the  poets  hove  embelushcd  ihelable^ 
by  supposing  that  the  two  unfortunate  sisters 
were  changed  into  binls.  ApolUtd.  3,  c.  14,— 
Poms.  1,  c.  4'2,  1.  10,  c.  i.—Uygtu.  lab.  45w— 
Strah.  9.— Ovid.  Met.  fiih.  9  and  10.— F>r#. 
0.4,  v.  15  and  511. 

Philonok,  a  daughter  of  lobates,  king  of 
Lycia,  who  married  Bellerophon.  ApoUod.  iL 
Pmi/ONdMS,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyctimu.s,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  threw  into  the  Erymanthus 
two  children  whom  she  had  by  Mars.  The 
children  were  preserved,  and  afterwards  aa> 
ceaded  theirjeraadtiuhef^  throne.  PlmL  is 

Per.  n.  Tbe  aeoood  wift  of  Cycnus,  the 

son  of  N(.'ptiinp.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Tennes,  her  husband's  sou  by  his  first  wile, 
Proclea ;  and  when  she  accused  bim  of  attempts 
upon  her  virtue,  Cycnus  believed  the  acra<;a- 
lion,  and  ordered  Tennes  to  be  thrown  mio  the 
sea,  die.   Paus,  10,  c.  14. 

Pmi.iBA,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  was  met 
by  Satvm  in  Thrace,  and  by  whom  be  bad  a 
son,  half  a  man  and  half  a  horse,  called  Chiron, 
PhiJyra  was  so  a.shamed  of  giving  biiih  to  such 
a  monster,  that  she  ei|tiealed  the  gods  to  change 
her  nature.  She  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
linden  tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks.    livgin.  fab.  138. 

PaiMKoa,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pbce- 
nieia,  or  of  Neptune,  who  became  Icing  of 
Thrace,  or,  as  tlic  greater  part  of  the  mythi  Kv 
gisLs  sujiporl,  of  Biihynia.  He  married  Cleo- 
patra, ine  daughter  oi  Boreas,  whom  some  cadi 
Cleobula,  by  whom  be  bad  PlexippusaodPa»» 
dion.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  married 
Idtea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaea,  jea- 
lous of  Cleopatra's  child ren,  accused  them  <d 
attempts  upon  their  father's  life  and  crown,  ami 
they  were  immediately  condemned  by  Phincns 
to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty  was 
soon  sAer  punished  by  the  gods ;  Phinens  sud- 
denly became  bliocU  and  the  Harpies  were  sent 
by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  onder  eontiniial  alaim, 
and  to  spf)i1  the  meats  which  were  plafcd  on 
his  table.  He  was,  some  time  after,  delivered 
from  these  dangerous  mon.Mersby  his  brodiani* 
in-law,  Zeles  and  Calais,  who  pursued  thera  at 
far  as  the  Sirophndes.  He  also  recovered  hit 
sight  by  moans  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  haJ 
received  with  great  hon>itality,  snd  instmcted 
in  A«aaaiestaod  speediest  way  by  whidtd^ 
eMM«nivajBC£SirTlwaaeaB4  lriEj( 
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PhiDCOs:  IS  called  hy  some  Din,  Eurytii.  Danae, 
«ii4  Idoihea.  Phuieus  was  killed  by  Uercules 
Arg.  2.-^Ai»Uod.  1.  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  Ib  —Diod.  4. 

^ifygin.    fab.    10.— Orpheus— Place.  II. 

The  brother  of  Cep heus  kiug  of  ^ihiupia. 
He  wa:>  going  to  marry  his  niece  Aodromeda, 
witMk  bise  iiwlker  Cepheus  was  oUiged  to  gire 
beraptolw  devoured  by  a  sea-motiter  to  ap- 
pease the  rescatmeni  of  Nepinne.  Vid.  Per- 
Mu$,  ApolM.  2,  c.  1  and  i,—Qvid.  jm.  b, 

Phlbotas,  a  "^on  nt'  Mars  by  Chrf^c,  daugh- 
ter of  Halcnus,  was  king  of  the  Lapitbs  in 
Thessaly.  He  waa  father  CMf  Ixion  and  Coro- 
nis,  to  whom  Apollo  offered  violence.  When 
the  father  iicard  that  his  da«a:hter  had  been  so 
abused,  he  marched  an  army  against  Delphi, 
and  redaced  the  temple  of  ibe  god  to  bsms. 
Tlii»  wail  highly  resented ;  Apdk>  killed  PUe- 
,  y"!'^,  nnd  plai:ed  him  in  hell,  where  a  hugestone 
iiaugs  over  his  head,  and  keeps  him  in  contin- 
oal  alarms  by  its  appearance  of  AHiof  every 
Tnoirient  Pauit.  9,  c.  36. — Apttllod.  3,  c.  5. — 
J-'n^.  Pvi.k.  2.— Ovid.  Md.htV.  87. — Servius 
ad  Virg.'jEn.  6,  v.  618. 

PaoBiroR,  one  of  the  sons  Somnos,  and 
his  piincipal  miniflter.  His  ofRce  was  to  assame 
ttellMpe  of  serpent  :in  1  wild  beasts,  to  itv-j  ii  c 
lamr  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  name  mti- 
BMMs,  iiAfitt*).  The  other  two  miniHaii  of 
Snmn  Ts  werePbanlaslaaiidMoipheaa.  Ovid. 

Mel.  11,  V.  610. 

PMoaoa,  SOB  of  Man,  sad  ffod  of  terror 
among  the  ancients,  was  represented  with  a 
lion's  head,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him 
to  deprecate  his  appeannea in  amiiciL  Flmt. 
M  eroi, 

PmHk%  a  naoM  applied  to  lha  priarten  of 
Apollo^  lampla  at  Ddpbi  iMtm.  6^  «,  IflB, 

Ac. 

Amm.  I.  a  nama  given  to  Diana,  or  the 

moon,  on  tcconni  of  the  brightness  of  that  lu- 
minary. She  became,  according  to  Apollodo- 
r«S|  mother  of  Asteria  and  Lntona.  Vu!.  f)!- 
oiM.^— II.  A  daughter  ofXieucippasaDd  Phi- 
lodiee,  carried  awaf  with  her  siaier  Hilaira,  by 
Castor  and  Polhjx,  as  she  was  gomg  to  marr\ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  Vid.  Lnappi- 
des.   AfM&d.  %  e.  10.— JPattx.  2,  c.  22. 

Pbcebig^na,  a  surname  of  .£scn1apiu«,  &c. 
as  being  descended  from  PhcBbus.  Virg.  ^En. 
Y.  773. 

PB<zm)B,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  or  the  son. 
This  word  expresses  the  brightness  and  splen- 
dour of  that  liiminnn,'  (♦«i/3ot.)    Vid.  Apollo. 

PucBNix.  Vid.  Part  II.  A  son  of  Agenor, 
by  a  nymph  who  was  ealMTelephaisa,  aecord- 
intj  to  Api)lk>dorns  and  Moschirs,  or  according 
to  others,  Eptmedusa,  Perimeda,  or  Agriope. 
He  wa-s  like  his  brothers,  Cadmns  and  Cilix, 
aentbv  his  father  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Euro- 
pa,  whom  Japiier  bad  carried  away  under  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  when  his  inquiries  proved 
nasuMcasfal,  he  settled  in  a  country,  which,  ac- 
eordinff  toRome,  was  tnm  him  ealira  Plarawia. 
From  him,  as  s'ome  '=;npposp,  the  Carthnrininri?! 
vere  called  Poni.  ApoUod.  3. — Byfin.  fab.  178. 

PHot.ra,  oae  4rfiheCeataani,«Dn  of  Silenus 
and  Mr-lir^.  or.  arcordin?  toothpr*.  of  It  inn  nnd 
the  Cloud.  He  kindly  entertained  Hercules 
when  he  was  go*ng  against  the  bonr  of  Eryman- 
Uum,  hot  ha  letated  logive  him  viac^  aa  Ihn 


t  which  he  had  belonged  to  the  rpst  of  the  Ceo« 
laurs.  Hercules,  upon  this,  w  ithuui  ceremony, 
broke  the  casks  and  drank  the  wine.  The  smeli 
of  the  liqnor  Hrew  the  Centi^urs  from  the  neigh- 
bouriiiiou  lo  ihe  Iiouhu  ui  i'liolus,  but  Hercules 
stopped  ihem  when  they  forciblv  entered  the  bab> 
iiatioa  of  his  Xhead,  and  killed  the  greater  pait 
(^them.  Phohis  gave  the  dead  a  decent  fnoa* 
ral,  bui  lie-  murtally  wniiniJi'ii  himself  with  one 
of  the  arrows  which  wcre|»uisuned  with  the  veB« 
om  of  the  hydra,  and  which  he  attempted  la 
extract  from  the  l  ody  of  one  of  the  Centaurs. 
Hercules,  unable  to  cure  him,  buried  him  when 
dead,  and  called  the  moontain  where  bis  remains 
were  deposited  by  the  name  of  Pholoe.  Apol- 
lod.  l.—Paw.  Z^Virg.  G.  3,  v.  456.  jEn.  8, 
V.  m.~Diod.  4.^»aL  I.— X«M  3k  «  and  % 
—Stat.  Theb.  2. 

pBonBAs,  a  son  of  Lapithas,  who  married 
Hyrmine,  the  danghter  or  Epetts,  by  whom  he 
had  Actor.  Pelops,  accordmg  to  Diodorus, 
shared  his  kingdom  with  Phorba^,  who  also,  says 
the  same  historian,estabIished  himself  a!  Uhocies. 
ai  the  head  of  a  colony  from  Elis  and  Thessaly, 
by  order  of  the  oracle,  which  promised,  by  his 
means  only,  delivarsnce  Iram  tne  numerons  ser- 
pents whieh  inllEsted  the  island.  JHsd.  Ams. 
:■^  c  1 

Phorojs,  or  PuoRcys,  a  !>ea-deiiy,  son  of  Pon- 
tns  and  Terra,  who  married  his  .sister  Ceio,  1^ 
whom  he  had  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  that  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  other  monsters. 
Hesiod.  Theogn. — AfoUod. 

PnoRONstw,  the  god  of  a  river  of  Peloponn^ 
sHs,  of  the  same  name.  He  was  son  of  the  river 
Inachiisby  Mcli-^'-a,  ^nil  !ie\\  ;vsihe  ^ccnnd  king 
of  Argos.  He  married  a  nymph  called  Cerdo, 
or  Lsodice,  by  whom  be  had  Apia,  from  whom 
Argolis  was  called  Apia,  and  Niobe,  the  first 
woman  of  whom  Jupiter  became  enamoured. 
Phoroneus  tanght  his  subjects  the  atiliiy  of  laws, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  social  life  and  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Argo- 
lis are  often  railed  Pkoronai.  Pausnnias  relates 
that  Phoroneus,  with  the  Cephisus,  Asterion, 
and  Inaehas,  were  appointed  as  umpires  in  iht 

qnarrrl  botween  Nf  p'unr  nnd  Jnnoconcrrri iny 
their  risht  of  patronising  Argoli«.  Junogained 
lha  preference  ;  upon  which  Neptune,  in  a  fit  of 
resentment,  dried  up  all  ihe  four  rivers,  whose 
deci.sion  he  deemed  partial.  He  afterwards  re- 
stored them  to  their  dignity  and  consequence. 
Pborcmeas  was  the  first  wlio  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno.  He  Tocdved  dtrfne  honoars  a  fter  death . 
His  temple  still  existed  at  Ar^os,  under  Anto- 
ninus the  Roman  emperor.  Paus.  2,  c.  15,  dec. 
—ApoOtd.  9.  e.  \.—H¥fiin.  fab.  14% 

PmiTxiJs,  a  son  of  Athama.s,  king  of  Thcbss^ 
by  Nephele.    Vid.  Ar/eoiutuia. 

Pirri.fiDa,  a  son  of  Aaeeas.  Ha 
on  his  faiher'sthrone  by  Hercules. 

PrtYu.ia,  a  daughter  of  Silhon,  or,  srrording 
to  others,  of  L\T!ir;n)s  kin?  of  Thrm  r,  vrho 
hospitably  received  Demopboon  the  son  of  The- 
seus, who,  at  his  return  mm  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  ens- 
m  on  red  of  him,  and  did  nut  find  hira  insensible 
to  her  pasnon.  After  some  mondm  of  motual 
tendeme^  and  affection,  Denr'Tihoon  snil  for 
Albcn.s,  where  hi*  domestic  niTaus  recalled  him. 
He  promised  faithfully  to  return  as  soon  as  a 
month  was  aipired ;  bat  eithw  his  dhdte  iy* 
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I*hy1lis,  or  the  irreparable  silnation  of  his  affairs, 
obliged  him  to  yioUie  his  engagemcm.  and  the 
^Qcn,  grown  desperate  mi  moovm  oi  his  ib* 

sence,  hanged  herself,  or,  according  to  others 
khrew  herself  dowo  aprecioice  into  Che  sea,  and 
perished.  Her  fiiflods  niMd  ■  iCNBb  orer  her 
txxly,  where  there  prew  up  certain  trees,  whose 
leaves,  at  a  particular  i>eason  of  the  y«ir,  sud- 
denly became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears  for  the 
death  of  Phyllis.  According  toan  oM  tradaiiao 
mentioned  byB<^"3i  Virgit^i  eommeiNator, 
Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  pi>dsintoan  almond 
tree^  which  is  called  FkyUa  by  the  Greeks. 
Wamm  days  after  thia  meianMrpliosis.  Demo- 
phoon  revisitetl  Thrace,  and  when  he  heard  of 
fate  uf  Phyllis  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree, 
which,  ibongn  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
cnddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sen- 
sible of  tenderness  and  lore.  The  absence  of 
DemopluHin  from  the  house  of  Phvllis  has  given 
nae  to  a  beautiful  epiatle  of  OvmI,  snppoaed  to 
kate  been  written  by  the  ThraeiaB  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  aAer  her  lover's  departure. 
(Md.  Heriod.  2.  d«  Art.  Am.  2,  v.  3&3.  Trisl. 
9$  439.  filb.  69. 

PnYi,i,ic8,  a  young  Bcpotian,  uncommonly 
fond  of  Cygnus,  the  son  of  Hyria,  a  woman  of 
Bcrotia.  Cygnus  slighted  his  passion,  and  told 
him,  that  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection,  he  must 
jnrerkNisly  destroy  an  enorinons  lion,  take  alive 
two  large  vultures,  and  sacrifice  on  Jupiter's  al- 
tars a  wild  bull  that  infested  the  country.  This 
be  easily  efleeied  by  means  of  artifice,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hercules  he  forgot  his  partiality  for 
the  son  of  Hyria.  Ovid.  Mel.  7,  v.  378. — M- 
rniut  in  Bitter.  3. 

PicvMNvs,  and  Pit.uM?nni,  diftrent  names  of 
a  deity  at  Rome,  who  presided  orer  the  au.«ipi- 
ces  that  were  required  before  the  celebration  of 
nontials.  Pilumnus  was  suppoMd  to  patronise 
chtMren.  The  mamring  of  hnda  wan  first  fn- 
vented  hv  him,  from  which  reason  he  ts  called 
SUrquiliniiis.  Pilumnus  is  aljto  invoked  as  the 
god  of  baker*;  and  millers,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
iirst  invented  how  to  grind  corn.  Tnrnusboast- 
rd  uf  feeing  one  of  his  lineal  descendants.  Virg. 
sCn.  f>,  V.  1  —  Fary*. 

Pico.s.  a  king  of  Latiam.  son  of  Saturn,  who 
married  Venflia,  who  is  ahio  called  Cane ns,  by 
whom  hp  hs<l  Fnnnns.  Tie  wastenderlv  loved 
hv  the  eo«ldcss  Pomona,  and  he  relnmed  a  rou- 
tiwl  afTecfion.  As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  woods,  he  wa«:  met  by  Circe,  who  became 
d'^ply  enamoured  of  him,  and  who  changed  him 
into  a  woodpecker,  called  by  the  name  of  jrieus 
among  the  Latins.  His  wife  Venilia  was  so 
ilfaiconsnlate  when  Informed  of  his  death,  that 
vhcpined  awnv.  Some 'inpp>.';e  that  Pictis  was 
the  sun  of  Pilumnus,  and  that  '.le  gave  out  pro- 
fiheeie'  lO  thlx  snb|ecL<,  hv  means  (if  a  (hvonrlte 
woodpecker:  fmm  which  circanri»-!nnf r  origin- 
ated the  fnhle  of  his  being  metamorphosed  into 
a  bird.  vire.  -Ba.  7,  V. ffl,  171,  die.— Orirf. 
Af-f.  14,  V.  390,  *c. 

PiFii»prs.  T.  a  nsme  ei'/en  fo  the  Mnses, 
(•!(lierberaii-e  iht-v  were  born  in  Pieria,  inThes- 
saiy,  or  because  thev  were  supposed  bv  some  to 
be  the  daughters    Werns,  a  Iring  of  Bfoeedo* 

nin,  who  settled  in  Boeotia.  TI.  Also  tbe 

daughters  of  Pieras,  who  challenged  the  Muses 
In  a  trfat  in  ansie,  iB  which  thev  wero  emKtner> 
ed .  and  ehanged  to  maepies.  II  may,  perhaps, 
76$ 


be  supposed  that  the  victorious  Moses  assumed 
the  name  of  tly  eoayiered  daughters  Picraa 
and  atdeied  theaMslrei  to  be  called  PlerMea 

in  the  same  manner  as  Minerva  wa.s  called 
Pallas  becaase  hhe  had  killed  the  gianr  Pallaa. 
Ovid.  MU.  ft,  V.  300. 

Piaacs,  a  rich  man  of  Thessaly,  whose  nine 
daughters,  called  Pierides,  challenged  the  Mu- 
ses, and  were  changed  into ; 
quered.  Pmu.  9,  c.  89. 

PitrM,  a  deity  amcmg  the ! 
Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  nr«  di- 
vinity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  led  with 
her  own  milk  her  aged  (Mhcr,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  deprived 
of  all  alimenL  Cic.  dt  Div.  l.-^VmL  Mux.  ^ 
c.  4.— /»Wa.  7,  c.  36. 

PnuMfow.  Vid.ERemmm$, 

PmAaios  and  Pormas,  two  old  men  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  came  with  Evander  to  Italy.  Tbey 
were  instructed  bv  Hercules,  who  visited  this 
eomt  of  Beander,  Ww  they  were  to  oibr  aaeiv 
fices  to  his  divinity,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  immediately  at  sunset.  The  momiag 
sacrifice  they  ptmetaally  performed,  bat  oai  the 
evening,  Potiiius  was  obliged  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice alone,  as  Pinarius  neglected  to  come  tin  af- 
ter the  appointed  lime.  This  negligence  offend- 
ed Ucscoles,  and  he  ordered,  thai  for  the  fotore, 
riMumananniiesonHiaiHsaBoaMineeiuawar 
the  sacrifices,  but  that  Pinarius,  with  his  posie- 
rity  should  wail  upon  the  priests  as  servaxKs 
when  the  sacrifices  were  annoallj  offered  la 
him  OB  mount  Aventine.  This  was  religioa^ 
observed  till  the  age  of  Appios  Ctaudiwt,  who 
persuaded  the  Poiiiii,  by  a  large  bribe,  to  di»» 
cooiinoe  their  sacred  office,  and  to  have  tha 
eerenony  performed  by  slaves.  For  this  Bcg- 
ligence,  as  the  Latin  authors  obser%'e,  the  Piofi- 
tii  were  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  familj  be- 
ea«ie,  a  Mne  Unw  after,  totally  eitiiicL  ImX 
c.  n  —  Vbrg,  Mm,  8^      99,  dke^flcfar  dh 

orig.  8. 

PioK,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
who  built  Pionia,  near  the  Caycos  in  Mysia. 
It  is  said  that  smoke  isstied  from  his  tomb  as 
ten  as  saeriiceawereoflaiied  tohim. 

cia 

Piaf  Na,  f .  a  davgtvier  cf  DaDans.^— It.  A 

daurrhter  of  OCbalaus,  or,  according  to  other*, 
of  the  Achelous.  She  had  by  Neptune  two  ^ons, 
called  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  who  gave  their 
name  to  two  of  the  harbours  of  Corinth.  Pirwie 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  her  son  CetH 
chrins,  who  hat!  been  killed  by  Diana,  that  she 
pined  away,  and  was  dissolved, bj  her  continoal 
weeping,  into  a  fotratain  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  still  seen  at  Ci>rinth  in  'be  n^e 
Pausanias.  The  fountain  Pirene  was  sacred  lo 
the  MnsM,  and,  aeeording  to  sone,  the  hont 
Pegasus  was  then  drinking  some  of  its  wsten 
when  Bellerophon  took  it  to  go  and  conquer  the 
Chimaera.  Ams.S,  c.  ^.—Orid.  JIffrl  2.  t.  SKL 

PiRiTnotrs,  a  son  of  Ixion  and  the  Clood,  or. 
according  to  others,  of  Dia,  the  dnnghter  of 
Deioneus.  Some  make  him  son  of  Dia.  by  Jxy 
piter.  He  married  Hippodamia.  VU.  TUmb. 

Prarott,  a  sorname  given  to9tipitipr  bytte 

'  R'^mins,  signifvinr  halrr,  bpran>-"e,  when  t>i»«tr 
citv  was  taken  bv  the  Gkiuls,  the  g<»d  persuaded 
them  to  throw  down  loaves  from  the  ft 
Mn  where  tbey  were  beatefari,  that  ttut 
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might  from  thcnee  n^ipoM  that  ihejr  were  not 
la  want  of  provisioos,  though,  in  reality,  the^ 
were  near  surreoderiog  through  latuioe.  This 
dtoeived  itM  QatUc,  tad  thtj  soon  after  failed 
Ike  siege.   OilAM       350, 394,  te. 

Prmo,  caWedtitO  Suada,  the  goddess  of  per- 
saacioa  among  Um  Greeks  and  Koimm.  sap* 
posed  to  bo  Ihsdaaghier  of  Mercury  and  VMM. 
A  caduceus,  as  a  symM  of  persuatfion,  appears 
at  her  feet,  with  the  writings  of  Demouheneii 
•ad  CieoTOj  the  two  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  who  miderstood  how  toeoounand  the 
auention  of  their  aodienee,  and  to  ronse  and 
animate  their  various  passions. 

PiTBTs,  a  Dvmph  beloved  bv  Pan.  Boreas 
daaliad  iMtr  agBaasl*  imk,  aad  she  waackuiged 
into  a  pine  tree. 

PirrHEcs,  a  king  of  Tnczene  in  Argoiis,soa 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  He  was  mifer- 
sally  admired  for  his  learning,  wisdom,  and 
application ;  he  publicly  taught  m  a  school  at 
Troezene,  and  even  composed  a  book,  which 
was  seen  by  Paosantas  the  geogcanher.  He 
gnve  his  daughter  JBtkm  in  maitnge  to  JB- 
geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  he  himself  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  youth  and  education  oi  his 
grandson  Theseus.  He  was  buried  at  Trmzene, 
which  he  had  founded,  and  on  his  tomb  were 
seen,  fur  many  ages,  three  seats  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  he  sat,  with  two  other  judges, 
whenever  lie  gave  Intra  to  his  anfaiects  or  set- 
tled their  disfides.  Bmu.  I  and  k-^PtiAim 
Tkes.—Strab.  8. 

Pi.ciONe,  one  of  the  Oceaoides,  who  married 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauretania,  bv  whom  she  had 
twelve  daufrhiers,  and  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven 
of  the  daughters  were  changed  into  a  constella- 
tion called  Pleiades,  and  the  rest  into  MMlher 
called  i^adfs.  OeM. /M.  5,  v.  84. 

PLSMtcnM,  n  king  of  Skyon,  son  of  Peratos. 
His  children  always  died  as  soon  as  born,  till 
Ceres  pitying  hu  mi.tfortane.  offered  herself  as 
a  nnne  to  his  wife.  The  child  lived  by  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  godde?ts,  and  Plemneus 
was  no  sooner  aoqnniiued  with  the  dignity  of 
his  nurse  than  ho  nind  Btr  •  teaplo.  l^ms. 
8,c5mttd  11. 

"Putmmt.   VUL  Part  II. 

Plkxippus,  n  son  of  The^tius,  brother  to  Al- 
tbasa,  the  wile  of  C£nea&  Vid,  AUJUta  and 
MiUagtr. 

Plctx),  a  son  of  Saturn  nnd  Ops,  inherited 
his  father  s  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Jupiter 
nnd  Neptune.  He  received  as  his  lot  the  king* 
dom  of  neil,  and  whatever  lies  under  the  earth, 
and  as  such  he  became  the  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  of  death  and  fiinorai-i.  From  his  func- 
tions, and  the  place  he  inhabited,  he  received 
diiierent  names.  He  was  called  Dit,  Hhdw  or 
A'ies^  Orcus,  &c.  As  the  place  of  ht5  residence 
was  obscure  and  gU>orav,  all  the  soddessesVe- 
fused  to  marry  him ;  but  he  determined  toc^Nain 
bv  force  what  was  deaied  to  his  soliRitations. 
As  he  once  visited  the  island  of  Sicily,  after  a 
violent  earthquake,  lie  saw  Pri>M?rpine,  the 
danghier  of  Ceres,  gathermg  dowecs  in  the 
plains  oT  Enna,  with  a  crowd  of  female  attend- 
ant-s.  He  hi.'("i me  enamoured  of  her,  and  im- 
mediately carried  her  away  upoo  hi.<;  chariot 
inwn  by  four  homes.  To  make  this  retreat 
more  unknown,  he  opened  him.«self  a  pas.^ge 
luruusu  the  earth,  by  striking  it  with  his  trident 


in  the  lake  of  Cyane  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to 
others,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cephisus  in  Attica. 
Proaerpine  called  upon  her  attendant's  f  >r  help, 
bat  in  vaio}  and  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
raviaher  and  iho  qaaeB  of  hell.  Plato  is  gene> 
rally  represented  asholdmg  a  triclcni  witk  two 
teeth;  he  has  also  keys  in  his  hand,  lo  inumaie 
Ikat  whoever  enters  his  kingdom  can  never  re- 
turn. He  is  looked  upon  as  a  hardhearted  and 
inexorable  god,  with  a  grim  and  dismal  counte- 
nance ;  and  for  that  reason  no  templ«  welt 
raised  to  his  honour  as  to  the  rest  of  the  saperior 
gods.  Black  victims,  and  particularly  a  bull, 
were  the  only  sacrifices  which  were  uflered  to 
him,  and  their  blood  was  not  sprinkled  on  the 
altars,  or  reeeivod  in  vessels,  as  at  other  saeii- 
ficcs,  but  it  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the 
earth,  as  tf  it  were  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
realms  of  the  god.  The  Syracusans  yearly  sa- 
crificed to  him  black  bulls,  near  the  fotmiain  of. 
Cyane,  where,  according  to  the  received  tradi- 
liuas,  be  had  disappeared  with  Proserpine. 
Among  planti^  the  cypress,  the  naxcissiaii  and 
the  maideB-tetf,  were  sacred  to  him,  as  alio  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  deemed  inauspicious,  parti- 
cularly the  number  two.  According  to  some  of  , 
the  ancients,  Pluto  sat  on  a  throne  of  sulpbw,  ' 
from  which  issued  the  rivers  Lethe,  Cocytus, 
Phlegethon,  and  Acheron.  The  dog  Cerberus 
watched  at  his  fieet,  the  harpies  hoveretl  round 
him,  Prosetpine  «tt  on  his  left  hsod,  and  near 
to  the  goddess  slood  the  BmaeoMes,  with  their 
beads  covered  with  snakes.  The  Parcas  occu- 
pied the  rieht,  and  they  each  held  in  their  hands 
the  symbols  of  their  <MBce,  the  distaff,  the  spin- 
dle, and  the  scissors.  Pluto  is  called  by  some 
the  father  of  the  Eumenides.  During  the  war 
of  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclops  made 
a  helmet,  wUch  renderM  the  bearer  inrisiUe, 
andgaveittoPtam.  Persen.*!  was  armed  with 
it  when  he  conquered  the  Gurgons.  Henmi, 
Theog.-'Hnur.  IL—ApoUod.  1,  6uc,—Hugm, 
fab.  m.  P.  A.  '2.-810$.  Tktb.  B.—DiMLS^ 
Ovid.  Met.  5,  fab.  f,.—  Pauf.  c.  36  — OrpAru.t. 
Hymn.  17,  &C.— Cic,  de  Nai.  D.'2.  c.  ■26  — Pla- 
to de  Rep.—Emripid.  in  Med.  Hippol. — Mschvl. 
MS  Fru.  Prom^^Vam  L.  L.  4.— Colittf.  ep.'3L 
—Wry.  Q,  4,  T.  SOB.  Mtk.  6,  v.  273,  1.  6,  v. 
'm.—Lucan.  6,  v.  715.— IMi  %od.  S  and  18. 
— Senec.  in  Her.  fur. 

PLtrros,  son  of  Jasion  or  Jaslos,  by  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  com,  has  been  confounded  by 
many  of  the  mythologuds  with  Pluto,  though 
plainly  distinguished  from  him  as  bein^  the  god 
of  riches.  He  was  brought  up  bv  the  go<idess 
of  peace,  and  on  that  account  Pax  was  repre- 
sented at  Athens  as  hold  in;.?  the  go«l  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  of  a 
Jiekle  divinity.  They  repreHcnted  him  as  blind, 
because  he  distributed  richer*  indiscriminately; 
he  was  lame.becau.se  he  came  slow  and  gradual- 
ly; hot  had  arlags,  to  intimate  that  ao  flew 
away  with  more  velocity  than  he  approached 
mankind.  Lutein*,  in  Tim.  Pans.  9,  c.  16 
am!  -2i')  —HilL'in.  P.  A.—Ari$,!oph.  in  Plvi. 
Di»d.  ^—Hesuid.  7%  9T0.—Di»n.  Hal.  L  c.  U. 

Ptovtra,  a  wraame  of  Jupiter  a#god  of  nala. 
He  wa.s  invoked  hv  thai  name  among  the  Ro. 
mans,  whenever  t^e  earth  was  psrched  up  by 
continual  heat,  nnd  was  in  want  of  refresomg 
shower.K.  He  hud  an  nliar  in  ihelempitOB  ikt 
capitol.    T^ibuU.  I,  el.  7.  v.  '26. 
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PomLiRics,  a  son  of  £scti)apia5  and  Epi- 
ane.  He  »;us  one  ot  ihc  papils  ut'  the  Centaar 
Chtron,  and  be  made  huiiself  ander  him  such 
a  master  ol'  mediciae,  Ibat  daring  Um  Trojan 
war,  the  Greek*  tairileid  him  to  ttitir  camp',  to 
slop  a  iH-siilence  which  had  balMed  the  skill  of 
all  tbeir  pityMcians.  Some,  however,  suppose 
tJMl  he  went  tu  the  Trojan  war,  not  wtke  ca- 
pMltjf  of  a  physician  in  the  Grecian  anny,  but 
as  a  warriur,  attended  by  his  brother  Machaon, 
in  3()  ships  with  soldiers  from  (Ecalia,  Ithome, 
and  Trka.  At  bis  reuim  from  the  Trojan  war, 
Podalirim  w«sriii|iwf«elDed  on  ihacoaat  ofCa- 
ria,  where  he  cured  of  the  falling  sickness  and 
married  a  daughter  of  DamaE!tas,the  king  ot  the 
place.  Me  Aled  bis  habitation  there,  and  built 
iwo  towns,  one  of  wbicb  he  called  Syma,  by 
Ihe  name  of  hi*  wife.  The  Carians,  aHer  his 
j*.eath,  built  him  a  temple,  and  pnui  hiin  divine 
hoDOGn.  JJiclvi  cy«<.— Q.  Smym.  6  and  9.— • 
Ofid.  dt  Art,  An,  ft— TVM.  «l.  8^1^  9. 

Pollux,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
of  Tyndarus.  He  was  brother  to  Castor.  Vid. 
Caster. 

PoLYnoa,  or  Polt sin,  a  king  of  Corinth, 
who  marriw  Periboea,  whom  some  havecaHed 
Merope.  He  was  son  of  Mercury  by  Chtho- 
nopbyie,  the  daughter  of  SicyoD,king  of  Sicyon, 
Ba permitted  his  wife,  who  had  no  children  to 
adopt  and  educate  ns  her  own  son,  OEdipos, 
who  had  been  found  by  his  shepherds  exposed 
in  the  woods.  He  had  a  daoghter  called  Lysia- 
oaauL  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  lo  Talans, 
■on  of  Bias,  king  of  Argos.  As  he  had  no  male 
child,  he  icU  his  kingdom  to  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  throne,  and  who  bad 
fled  to  Corinth  for  protection.  Hygin.  fiib.  66. 
Pans.  2,  c  6.— 4^««mI.  3,  c  bi  ammm  m 
(Edip.  812.  • 

Foi.YBuTt^s,  one  of  the  giants  wbontde  war 
aflunat  Jupiter.  He  wm  idUed  Inr  N«ptim& 
who  crashed  htm  onder  a  pan  of  iMiiwBd  of 
Cos,  as  he  was  walking  acrofs  tht  flTgrtll 
Puns.  1, 9  2. — Hygin.  in  pr<g  fab. 

F^YIM,  a  king  of  Corinth.  HdLMjfMx. 

FoLTcION,  a  son  of  Lelez,  who  socceeiled 
his  brother  Myles.  He  received  divine  honours 
afier  death,  wiih  his  wife  Messene,  at  Lace- 
demon,  where  he  bad  reigned.  Pam,  4,  c  I, 
Ac. 

Polt  DAM*?.    Vld.  Part  II. 

Poi.YDEcrRs,  a  son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos.  He  receifwl  with  great 
kiodncHS  Danae  and  her  m»  PerKtia.  who  bad 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisim.  Vid. 
Persfus.  He  took  particular  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Perseus ;  but  when  be  became  eoa-' 
moured  of  Danae,  he  remored  bim  tnm  hh 
kingdom. arvprchrnsive  of  his  resentment.  Some 
time  sHer  he  paid  his  addresses  to  Danae,  and 
when  she  rejected  him,  he  prepared  to  offer  her 
violence.  Danae  fled  to  IM  altar  of  Minerva 
for  protection,  and  Dietyt,  tbehrallwr  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  hini.M;lf saved  her  from  the  sea- 
waters,  opposed  he."  ravisher,  and  armed  him- 
•df  in  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment 
Perseus  arrived,  and  with  Medusa's  head  he 
:urncd  into  !<tones  Polydeotes  and  the  associ- 
ates of  his  guilt.  The  crown  of  Seriphos  was 
nvea  to  Diotya,  who  had  abown  himself  so  ac- 
8«kilb«c«Mt  orimweeMe.  <MAJMU.&, 
t;  Mftr-JBirM.  Ibh.  63,  &e. 


PoltdAea,  I.  a  daughter  of  Peleos,  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eoiy- 
lion.  She  married  the  river  Spercnius,  by  whom 

^  bad  Mnestheus.  AftiML  IL  Adaogb* 

ter  of  Meleager,  king  ot  Calydon.  whotmrnied 
Protesilaus.  She  killed  herself  when  r.he  heard 
that  her  husband  was  d«id.  The  wife  of  Pro* 
tesilaus  is  more  commonly  called  LnodiiniK. 
Vid.  ProtesUaus    Paus.  4,  c-  %, 

PoLYDOans.    Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLYBTMNiA,  and  PoLYMXU,  ooc  of  the 
Moses,  dait^uiar  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  oreaUea  vmr  tinging  and  rhetoric,  and 
was  deemed  the  inventress  of  harmony.  She 
was  represented  veiled  in  white,  holding  a 
sceptre  in  her  left  hand,aid  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  readv  to  harangne.  She  had  a 
crown  of  jewels  on  her  head.  Btn*d,  T%€0g. 
75  and  9Uy—Phd.  in  Symp.^BmL  l,od.  1. 
—Ovid,  Fast.  5,  v.  9  and  53. 

PObTHtm,  a  daasfhler  of  Avtolycos,  wto 
married  JE.son,  by  whom  she  had  Jason.  She 
.survived  her  husband  only  a  few  days.  Am^ 
lod.\,iuVk 

PoLTMmmik   Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLfmcn,  a  sod  of  <£dipus  and  Joca^ 
Vid.  EUocles. 

PoLTFiMOM,  Procrustes.  Ovid  calls  bim  fa» 
tber  of  PrwirHi.    Vid.  Procrustes. 

PoLTPHftMTTs,  s  Celebrated  Cyclops,  king  of 
all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily,  and  .^on  of  Nepiiue 
and  Thoosa,  ibe  daoghter  of  Phorcys.  He  is 
represented  as  a  monster  of  strength,  of  a  tali 
stature,  and  one  eye  in  the  nidAe  ox  the  fbre> 
head.  He  fed  upon  human  flesh,  and  kept  his 
flocks  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  when  Ulysses,  at 
hb  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  driven 
there.  The  Grecian  prince,  with  twelve  of  his 
companions,  visited  the  coast,  and  were  .'seized 
by  the  Cyclops,  whoconfined  them  in  his  cave, 
and  daily  daroored  two  <tf  them.  Uhrases  would 
liaw  ritered  tlieftleof  bis  coupsBicm,  had  Im 
not  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his 
eye  with  a  firebrand  while  ne  was  asleep.  Po- 
lyphemus ww  awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  ka 
stopped  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  but  Ulysses 
made  his  escape  by  creeping  between  the  legs 
of  the  rams  of  the  Cyclops,  as  they  were  led  out 
to  feed  OP  the  mountains.  Poln^tKmnsbecaiM 
cuanourad  of  Oalatma,  but  hb  addresaea  were 
disregarded,  and  the  nymph  shunned  his  pre- 
sence. The  Cyclops  was  more  earnest ;  and 
whoi  butaw  Chilatsa  surrender  herself  to  the 
pleamres  of  Acts,  he  cnished  his  rival  with  a 
piece  of  a  broken  rock.  TlUocrit.  1. — Ot>id. 
AkL  13,  V.  172.— Homer.  Od.  VJt.—Eurif.  ta 
^dt^Uygisi.  fab.  125.— Ftr^.  JBm.  3^  r. 

POLYXEVA.     Vid.  Part  II. 

PoLYXo,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  also  nurse  to  Queen  Hypsa* 
pyle.  It  was  by  her  adYice  that  the  Lemniaa 
women  murdered  all  iheir  bosbandk  ilsaf* 
Ian,  L^J«MC  ft— AtfMk  ibbi  ISi  VML  Bm 
IL 

PomAn A,  a  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  smk 

posed  to  preside  over  grardens,  and  to  be  the 
goddess  of  all  .sorL^  of  fruit-trees.  She  bads 
temple  at  Rome.and  a  re<7ular  priest  called  /V- 
MMU  PoiMnalis,  who  ofliered  saeriflcea  to  tat 
divinity  for  the  presirfiliou  of  AnlL  Mm9^ 


divffliw 
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■Irriiiw,  boiaha  mon/md  ilitk  addreMcs  with  i 
coldness.   Vertuamiis  wai  the  only  one  who,  | 

by  'd^Muuing  dilfbreat  shapes,  uiul  lulriHlunn^ 
iiiiiiw'J  jniuher  uompaoy,  under  Uie  form  otan 
old  woman,  prevailed  upon  her  to  bmk  her 
ViAV  (  t  ;:ehfi:5i:y  ami  lo  marry  hirn.  This  deiiy 
wa^  uuk'nuwu  aniuug  Lbe  Gieek':>.  Ovid.  JiJet. 
14,  ».  6fi»,  Ac—nstus  de  V.  si^, 

roMPiLLs,  a  fisherman  of  loiua.  He  carried 
into  Miluius,  Ucyrue,  the  daughter  ot  Chesias, 
of  whom  Apulio  was  enamoured ;  but  bet'ure  he 
had  reached  the  shore,  the  god  changed  the  boat 
into  m  rock,  Pompilius  iiilo  •  fidiaf  Ihesaine 
name,  and  carried  away  Oqrxoa.  PIm.  6^  c. 

Pomva,  an  aneieu  deilj,  the  Bomn  OMa&> 

us.  Apollod.  1,  c  2. 

Pkofbyuon,  a  son  of  Cceliis  and  Terra,  one 
of  the  gianu  who  made  war  agamst  Jupiter. 
He  was  so  formidable,  that  Jupiter,  to  conauer 
him,  inspired  him  with  love  for  Juno,  and  while 
the  giani  endeavoured  lo  c^tain  his  wishes,  he, 
with  the  as»i«(ance  of  Uerculea,  overpowered 
him.  Horat.  3,  od.  4.— Marl  13,  ep.  78.— 
Apollod.  1,  c.  6. 

Poavs,  the  god  of  Plenty  at  Borne.  He  was 
aoa  of  Metis  or  Pradeiiee.  PUOt,  Vid*  Pan.' 
H. 

PcsTVEKTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  prc- 
Mded  over  the  painfolinvaibof  WMBCtt.  Ovid. 
J-'uL  I,  V.  1133. 

PnAYioACE,  a  go<1de«i  among  the  Qredts, 

who  i)it'>i*l('d  over  ihe  cT-^i'iir-un  of  enterprises, 
and  whopuni&hed  ail  evil  actions.  Paus.  9,  c. 
33. 

Praxis,  a  sumanw  of  Venos  ai  Megara. 
Pa^AS.  1,  c.  43.  / 

PaAxrrHEA,  a  daughter  of  Phrasitnus  and 
Diogenea.  She  married  Erechtheus,  king  of 
ilthens,  by  whom  she  hadOecrops,  Pantfamw, 
and  Mellon,  and  four  datiphier^,  Procis,Creu- 
sa  Chthonia,  aud  Criibyia.   Apollod.  3.  c.  15. 

Patipm,an  obaeene  deity  among  the  ancients, 
fion  of  Venus  by  Mercury  or  Adonis;  or, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  bv 
Baechns.  He  was  bom  at  Lamfmciis.  Pri- 
npus  was  so  deformed  m  all  his  limbs,  by  means 
of  Juno,  that  the  mother,  ashamed  to  have  given 
birih  to  siich  a  monster,  onli^red  him  lo  be  ex- 
posed on  the  mountams.  His  life,  however, 
wan  preserved  by  shepherds.  He  soon  became 
a  favourite  of  the  people  of  Lampsacus,bui  wa<? 
at  lensrth  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  on  account 
of  Ills  li<  i-ntioiinieA.  This  violence  was  pun- 
ishe  l  by  the  son  of  Venus,  who  was  recalled, 
and  iemples  erected  tu  his  honour.  Fe<tirals 
were  al-^ celebrattcl ;  and  ihe  people,  r  atur  illv 
idle  and  indoleot,  gave  themselve.^  up  to  evcr>' 
imparity  dnrin?  ihe  cdAration.  Ha  worship 
wa-;  al>:o  inlrortured  in  Romo;  hut  the  Romnn"^ 
revered  him  jnore  as  ^cxi  of  orchards  and 
garAoN  than  m  the  pairon  of  licentiontness. 
A  crown,  painted  w  ith  different  colours,  was 
offered  lo  him  m  ihesprin?.  and  inthe summer  a 
garland  of  ear.-?  of  mrn.  He  is  crpnc  r  1 1 1 ,  repre- 
sented with  a  human  face  and  the  ears  of  a 
goat;  he  holds  a  srieir  ia  bis  band,  with  whfeh 
ne  terrifies  birds,  nl'^i  rt  club  to  driv'e  nwav 
thieves,  and  a  !«cythe  to  prune  the  trce^  and  cut 
,  dnwn  corn.  He  was  crowned  with  ih;^  leavies 
ofthevinc,  and  ?iTnptim»*««  with  lanrrl  or  rocket. 
Priamis  is  often  distinguished  by  the  epubet  of 

FMrltL^B 
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I  pkalimSj  /osetmix,  ItfpkaUms,  or  raAsr,  or  mA»- 
I  euHdus.    CoIhU.      Itf  and  ^JO.—Vokimn.  2,  d> 

CuUkorl.^IIorat.  1,  sat.  l.—  'ribnU.  I,  el.  1,  v 
l^Ovid.  FasL  1.  v.  415.  L  ti,  v.  m.—Virg. 
Bd.  7,  V.  33,  e.  4.  V.  IXi.^Pmt*.  9,  e> 
.Hy^in.  fab.  l'.)0.— ;)iW.  1. 

Procnk,  a  daughter  ul  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  bv  Zeuxippe.  She  married  Tereas 
king  of  Thrace,  by  •.rhom  she  had  aaoaenUed 
Itylus,  or  liys.    V  J-'/iilomda. 

PRocaifl,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens.  8be  married  Cephatus.  Vid,  Cqwl«> 
las.    Virg.  j49a.  6,  v.  436w 

Prockuktks,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed 
by  Theseuii,  near  the  Cepbisus.  He  tied  tra- 
veUars  on  a  bed.  and  if  Uieir  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  bed,  he  used  to  cut  it  off,  hut  if  ther 
were  shorter  he  had  them  Mreiclied  to  make 
their  length  eaual  to  IL  He  )s  called  by  some 
Dama.stes  ana  Polypemoa.  Ovid.  Utreid,  % 
V,  50.  Met.  7,  V.  43.— Pow.'tn  Tktt, 

PK<ETiDes,  the  daUL'lit  1  )1  Proetus,  king  of 
Argolis,  were  three  m  number,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
Doe,  Iph ianaasa.  Th«y  became  insane  for  nei^> 
lectin^  the  worship  oi  Bacchus,  or,  nccoidinu 
lo  others,  far  preferring  themselves  io  J  uno,  and 
thejr  ran  about  the  fiel^ believing  themselves  to 
be  cows,  and  flying  away  not  to  be  harnessed 
to  the  plou°:h  or  to  the  chariot.  Prowus  applied 
to  Mehmpus  to  cure  his  daughters  of  their  in- 
sanity, but  be  refused  to  em^y  him  when  he 
demanded  the  third  part  of  bia  kingdom  as  • 
reu  nr.i  'V]\\-^-  ncL'^^ct  of  Pruetus  was  punished, 
the  lusaniiy  became  contagious,  and  the  mon- 
arch at  last  promised  Melampus  iwo  perls  c  f 
his  kingdom  and  one  of  his  Hnn^^htcn--,  if  he 
would  restore  them  and  the  Argian  women  tu 
their  senses.  Melampus  consented,  and  after 
he  had  wrought  the  cure,  he  married  the  moat 
beautiful  of  the  Prcetides.  Some  hare  called 
them  Lysippe,  Ipponoe.  and  Cvriana.s<;a.  Apol- 
lod. %c^^Virg.  Ed.  6,  V.  4a— Opirf.  Met. 
15.— Lacteal,  ad  Stat.  Theb.  1  and  3^ 
Piurrna.  Vid.  Part  TI. 
PaoMETHBDs,  a  son  of  lapeius  by  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  brotner  to  Ailo5. 
Menmiins,  and  Epimeiheus;  and  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  cnnning  and  fraud.  He  sacrificed 
liwo  hiil'\  riti  !  ("ili-  i  their  skins,  one  with  the 
flesh  and  the  other  with  the  bones,  and  asked 
the  fiither  of  Ihe  gods  which  of  the  two  he  pre* 
ferred  ns  nn  rff'^nng-.  Jupiter  became  the  dope 
of  his  aril  lice,  and  chose  the  bones;  and  from 
that  time  the  priests  of  the  templea  were  ever 
afler  ordered  lo  burn  ihe  whole  vidims  cm  the 
altars,  the  flesh  and  the  bones  altogether.  To 
punish  Prometheus  ni;  1  \\\>>  rest  of  mankind, 
Jupiter  took  fire  awav  from  the  earth,  bat  the 
son  of  la  petw*  elimbeo  the  hearens  by  the  assist- 
anee  of  Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  rhnrint 
of  the  sun,  which  he  brought  down  upon  the 
earth  at  the  end  <^  a  ferula.  This  provoked 
Jupiter  the  more;  he  ordered  Vulcan  to  make 
a  woman  of  clay,  and  after  he  had  given  her 
life,  he  sent  her  to  Pron>etheos,  with  a  box  of 
the  richest  and  most  Taloable  presents  which  be 
had  reee^Ted  fVom  tlw  fpods.  f^U.  AMMlsm. 
P  n"j.»t)ien<.  who  snsperied  Jnpiter,  took  Ts> 
notice  of  Pandora  or  her  box,  but  he  made  his 
brother  Bpimethetts  marr\-  her;  and  the  co*, 
now  more  irritated,  ordered  Merrurv.  orVnlrnn 
'  according  to  iE.<«cbyIns.  to  carry  ihisartiak  moc- 
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Jomoiinl  Cfnirasuv,  nm!  there  lie  him  to  a 
ttick,  where,  lor  ^,UUU  years,  a  volinre  was  to 
feed  opoB  his  Kver,  whkli  ww  oever  dtuiinished 
though  continually  devoured.  He  was  deliv- 
ered Irom  this  pamiul  coatioemeot  abuul  lliirly 
vears  atler wards  by  Hercules,  who  killed  lii'e 
bird  of  prvjr.  According  to  ApoModom,  Pro- 
metheus mtfie  ibe  man  tnd  vuBwn  thai 
ever  were  Hpc.n  the  carlh  nv cli  i-I.m  ,  wLn-li 
aLimated  by  means  oi  the  Are  which  he  ImU 
imlett  Ihm  Maven.  On  this  seeooDt,  ilwffcfore, 
the  Athrninrri  raised  liiiii  an  altar  in  ihc  grove 
of  AcRtifuais,  where  ihey  yearl)'  cclcbraled 
games  in  his  honour.  Ilrfifk.  lUeop.  610  nnd 
HOiP*il|MtfM.  1  and  %>^Pmu.  1,  e.  10, 1. 5,  c. 
II.— fiib.  144^.M)d.  m  Pftrnt.— 
FiViT.  Ed.  C.—  Orl,!  V  f.  I,  f.  ML-Jibnif.  1, 
od.  k— 6inMca  in  AktL  taiH. 

Prokuba,  « tunmim  of  Juno,  because  she 
presided  orer  marriafws.    X't^p.  .Kn.  4,  v.  K£. 

PaonKTiDfiSjSome  wotueii  ol  Cyprus,  severely 
panished  bv  Venus,  whose  divinity  they  had 
denpiaed.  The  poets  have  fetgaad  that  ihey 
ynrt  clMttfed  into  stones,  on  aecMtH  of  their 
inspn^ibiliiy  to  everv  v;  i ;  ,;u'is  .  ijjjinaiit,  Jus- 
tin, 18,  c.  6.^0vui.  AkL  10,  V.  836. 

FaoPYMtA,  a  $umame«of  Diana.  She  hnd  a 
temple  al  F.leii*<is  in  Attica. 

Proso-vstics,  a  surname  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greeks.    Pmts.  8. 

PaasRsriNA,  a  daagfater  of  Celts  ^Jupiter, 
oaHHI  by  the  Ofeeks  f^tmpkttiM,  Proserpine 
in«dp  Sicily  the  piaffe  of  her  residence,  nnd 
delifhtcil  herself  with  the  beautiful  views,  ibe 
flowery  swadows,  nnd  limpid  streains,  which 
^irromxJed  the  plains  of  Enna.  In  this  solitary 
reireai,  as  she  amused  hprself  wiih  her  female 
ntiendnnts  in  gaiberin:,'  !^  )u<t  ,  Pluio  carried 
her  awaj  into  the  internal  regioosi  of  which 
^he  beewne  Ae  oo^en.  Oefcs  swmi  learned 
^rnTn  ihf  nvmph  Arelhu5«  ihn'  hor  daughter 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto,  and  imme- 
diflMy  she  repaired  to  Jupiter,  and  demanded 
«if  himlopunLshtheravisher.  Jupiter  said  that 
she  might  retnTti  on  earth  if  she  nad  not  taken 
anyalimeiit  in  tin  infernal  regions,  Hr;  re- 
tanit  htMvever,  was  impowible.  Proserpine!,  as 
she  wallted  in  the  BIyman  fcMs,  had  fathered 
a  poraegmnntc  from  a  tree  nnd  enren  it.  Jupi- 
ter to  appease  the  resentment  of  Ceres,  anti 
aaothherfpief,  permitted  that  Proserpine  should 
remain  six  imnihs  with  Pluto  in  the  infernal 
regions,  and  that  she  shonld  spend  the  rest  of 
'he  venr  with  her  mother  on  earth.  As  queen 
nf  bell  and  wife  of  Pluto,  Proserpine  presided 
liver  the  death  of  mankmd ;  tuid,  according  to 
the  r>pinion  of  the  ancients,  m  one  could  die,  if 
the  poddess  herself,  or  Airopos,  her  minister, 
lid  jiot  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
From  this  snpersttttotis  belief,  it  was  usual  to 
em  off  some  of  the  hair  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
•Tew  it  nl  llie  door  of  the  house,  as  an  offerins^ 
for  Proserpine.  The  Sicilians  were  very  par- 
ticular in  their  worship  to  Proserpine,  and  as 
they  believed  that  the  fountain  Cyane  had  risen 
tnim  the  earth  at  the  very  place  where  Plnio 
had  opened  himself  a  passage,  they  annnallv 
nerlAeed  there  a  boll,  of  which  ther  suffered 
the  Mood  to  ran  into  the  water.  Fmserpine 
wn-?  iinivi^^  illr  worshipped  by  the  ancient", 
and  she  was  known  by  the  different  names  of 
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AMtkmpkirtA.  ftc.   Fhtt.  in  TMC.—Paia.  6, «» 

37,  1.  9,  c.  Z\.—<Hid.  Mel,  b,  lab.  ti.  Fatt.  L 
V.  AVl^Virg.  Mn.A,  v.  698.  1.  6,  ?.  13H.— . 
Sirab.  7. — /hod  5 — f'tr  in  Verr.  4 — Hvgti^ 
(ab.  146. — Hesioii.  'Vktog. —  AfoUttd.  1,  c.  3.— 
Orpheus.  Bffmn.  96. — CUmeiian.  ec  Haft.  Pres. 

Pa4TBBiijioB,  a  king  t»f  part  of  Tht—I/, 
son  of  Ipbiclus,  originally  calted  loiam,  graad 
><i;i  t.f  Phylacu.^-,  atnl  binili'/r  lo  Alcunede,  the 
mother  ut  Ja^in.  He  marruHl  Lauuaoits,  the 
daughter  of  Acastos,  aad,  some  ume  alter,  be 
fir|>rtrTed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gff^ks  for  the 
TrojHii  wur  wuh  40  tad.  was  the  first  of 
theQreeks  who  set  foot  on  the  1  rojan  shore, 
and,  as  such,  be  was  dwwoed  by  (he  oracle  to 
perish  ;  thefewre  he  was  killed,  as  soon  aa  hm 
had  leaped  from  his  ship,  by  iEtieas  or  Hecfrr. 
Hu*iier  has  not  mentiuoed  the  (H^rMifi  wuo  kill- 
ed him.  Wd.  Lamdttmim.  Pruie^ilaus  has  re- 
ceived the  patronymic  of  Phulocidrs^  either 
t'ctau:*  he  was  descended  from  PhyUicus.or  be* 
cause  he  was  a  native  of  Phy  Inre.  H  t  was  bu- 
ried on  the  Tniaa  shore,  aod,  accoiding  to  Pli> 
ny,  there  werenear  hatoinboeitain  iiees  whieh 
grew  to  an  extraordinary  height,  which  n^so--»n 
as  ibcy  could  be  discovered  and  seen  t  rom  Troy, 
imineotatelr  wHbered  and  decayed,  nnd  after- 
wards grew  upaprain  to  their  former  height,  and 
suffered  the  same  vicissitude.  Hnmrr.  //.  4,  v. 
806.— OrtVi,  Met.  P2,  fab.  1  — //c  , »,/  13,  v. 
n.—Frtftri.  I,  el.  M.—U^gin.  fab.  1(J3,  4lc. 

PaoTwa,  a  aea^eity,  son  of  Oceanns  and 
Tethys,  or,  according  tosome,  of  TsVptime  &nd 
Ph(£Qice.  He  had  received  the  gift  o!  prophecy 
from  Neptune, hecanse  he  had  tended  the  men- 
sters  nf  the  sea;  and  from  his  knowle<tge  of 
futuniy  uiankind  received  the  greatest  services. 
He  usually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  Sen,  nnd 
\i\K  Uie  rest  of  the  godii,  be  reposed  himself  ca 
the  seashow,  wh^ie  soeh  tM  wbhed  to  eonsoli 
him  ircnf^rnllv  rf'-orted.  He  was  diffirtilt  (.f 
access,  and  when  consulted  he  refuMHl  to  give 
answers,  by  immediately  aaraining  differem 
shapes,  and,  if  not  properhr  secured  in  fetters, 
eluding  the  grasp  in  tne  form  of  a  ligrr  or  a 

lion,  cr-  (1;^:\ri|'r:i  r  inr;  i:i  n  flame  of  fir'\  a  M  hi."-!- 

wind,  or  a  rushing  stream.  Arista:iis  and  Men- 
elatiswerein  the  ntmiher  of  these  who  eonsnlt- 

ed  him,  as  also  Herrules.  Some  «^a7pose  ;>iat 
be  was  originally  king  of  Epypt,  known  r^iv.or,^ 
his  subjects  by  the  name  of  Cetea;  and  thcv  .-^^ 
sert  that  he  had  two  sons,  Telegonns.  and  P  Iv- 
jponns,  who  were  both  killed  by  Hermles.  He 
bad  also  some  daughter^,  amontr  \»  !u>tu  vrre 
Cabim,  ESdothea,  and  Rhetia.  Unmer.  Od.  4, 
Ol^  nm.  fab.  10.  Am.  H.  IS.  T. 
^(^  —nesiod.  TSeog.  v.  §n  —  T'¥rr  O  A.  v.  3S7. 
—fhij;in.fnh.\\9.—HeTodot.2,r.  \\<2—thod.  I. 

PsoTooEwfeA,  b  datJghter  of  Calvdon,  by 
.£olia  the  daughter  of  Amythaon.  She  had  a 
son  called  Oxiltus  bv  Mars.   ApoTfod.  I. 

PnoTrv  rvn .  T  n  (Innjrhter  of  neiicniion  and 
Pyrrha,  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  by  whom 
she  had  .fflthlins,  the  father  of  Endymfoo. 
A-pnUod.  1,  c  7. — Prt^5.       r.  I.  Hyirtv.  Mb 

li>5.  IT.  Another.    Vid.  Proto^enfa. 

PsamXthe,  I.  one  of  the  Nereides-,  mother  of 
Phoeos  by  JBaens,  king  of  iBgina.  AjwiML 
3,  c.  19.— Oefd.  Mt.  II,  T.  aUR. — F%«er.  v,  WA. 


-T7.  A  danjjhter  of  rro(or*us.  k 


She  became  mother  of^  Linos  byApotln,  and, 
Ito  twBioaal  har  IhaflM  fhw      nher  nt-as* 
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i|)09efi  her  child,  which  was  foluki  ^ iBd 
loro  10  picc^  Paus.  1,  e.  43. 

Pmn, «  nniq»h  wlMN»Oii]iid'iiiHvM.  V<»> 

HQS  put  berio death  because  she  bad  robbed  the 
world  of  her  son*^  bat  Jupiter  at  the  request  of 
Onpid,  granted  immorialiiy  to  Pstyche.  The 
word  signifies  tAe  toW,  and  this  person ificai ion 
of  Psyche,  first  meaiiuned  by  Apuleius,  is  pos- 
lerior  to  the  Augu>taii  age,  though  siill  it  is 
c  snected  witb  aacMiit  laytboloi^.  Pwcbe  is 
^MTslly  repreMHited  wMi  IW  wngsoTft  tMI- 
lerfly,  lu  intimate  the  1i'4*rnf<s  of  tbaso^of 
wbich  the  butterflv  is  tlie  ^ymtwl. 

PonjiTiA,  a  goade^«  who,  as  her  name  im- 
plie^J,  pre-ndrd  over  chnstity.  She  had  two  tem- 
plt-s  at  Rome,  f^stus.  <//•  K  !(is(. — JM\  10,  c.  7. 

PvuM*;t,a  nation  of  dwarls,  in  llie  extremest 
|iart»of  India,  or, according  toothers,  va  .Ethio- 
pia. Some  authora  «fllrm  that  Ihejr  wer«  do 
in'>rc  ihnn  one  foot  hitrh,  and  that  they  built 
their  houses  with  egg-sbelU.  Aristotle  says 
that  Ihejr  lived  in  boles  under  the  earth,  and 
that  thev  came  nut  in  the  harvesl-iimc  with 
IjaicheLs  to  cut  down  the  corn  il'  to  fell  a 
forest.  They  went  on  gtiais  and  lambs  of  pro- 
purttonabla  statore  to  theiOMlves,  to  make  war 
asr^inst  c«rtahi  birds  whom  mme  eall  cranes, 
which  crime  (here  ycniU'  frotn  S'^ythia  to  plim 
lier  them.  They  were  originally  guverncd.by 
Gcrana,  a  i>rince«w,  who  was  cnanged  into  a 
crane,  for  l).>astinw  herself  fairer  thnn  Juno. 
Oi  itL  Met.  6,  V.  90.-— Ifomrr.  11  3.—Slrab.  7. 
—Arist.  Anim.  8,  c.  V2.—Juv.  10,  v.  186  — 
PUh.  4,  dcc->.«te,  3,  c.  a— t»  AMf.  83. 
—'PkUe^r  iem.  fi,  c.  &  mentiooa  that  Her. 
eules  on.'e  foil  asleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
.  after  he  bad  conquered  Anleeas,  and  that  he 
arai«  stiddenljp  awakened  by  an  attack  which 
had  been  mndc  upon  his  body  by  nn  army  of 
ihe-ie  Liliputtans,  who  discharged  their  arrows 
with  great  fury  upon  his  arms  and  legs.  The 
hero,  plea^  with  their  eoaran,  wrapped  the 
irr«aiest  number  of  them  in  the  skin  of  the 
Ncmrean  ll;in,  and  carried  them  to  Etirystheus, 
lu  whom  the  art  and  the  hatred  of  Juno  had 
rendered  him  subject. 

PvoMMJos.    llrf.  Part  IL 

Pyuaobs.    Vid.  Part  II. 

Pynacmow,  one  of  Vulcan's  workmen  in  the 
forjfes  of  moant  .£tna.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  whfch  signify  fire  and 

pTfRAMU*,  a  youth  of  Babylon,  who  became 
enamoared  of  Tbi4)e,  a  beautiful  virgin,  who 
dwelt  in  the  r"'  'bMnrhood.  The  flame  was 
mutual,  and  the  iwn  lovers,  whosn  thi'ir  parents 
forbad  to taait]r,regnlarlv  received  each  other's 
addrf«i««s  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which 
•separated  their  houses.  Afier  the  most  sr»lemn 
/ows  of  •^inceritv,  ihev  both  aereed  to  eltidc  the 
rifiUnce  of  their  friends,  and  to  meet  one  an- 
other at  the  tomb  of  Iftnas,  ander  a  white  mol- 
Siem'tree,  withontthc  wnll-^ofnihylon.  Thishe 
came  f.i^t  to  the  appointed  place,  but  the  sudden 
arrival  of  a  lioness  frightened  ber  awaj;  and 
.ss  she  fled  into  a  neighbouring  cave,  she 
dropped  her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found  and 
besmeared  with  blood.  Pvramus  soon  arrived  ; 
he  found  Thi^'s  veil  all  blood/,  and  conclnd. 
InfT  that  she  had  been  torn  fopieeeflhr  the  wild 
hearts  of  the  place,  he  sfabbe«f  hin  <^r!r  h'<. 
•word.  Tbisbe,  when  ber  fears  were  vanished, 


returned  from  iho  cave,  and  al  t?ie  sight  of  tb# 
dyuig  Pjramus,  she  tell  luwu  ibe  sword  wtucA 
iBHieefeed  with  hit  Mood:  Thistraipealieaae 

happened  under  a  white  inulhrrry  tree,  which, 
as  the  poets  mention,  was  sunned  wnh  the  blood 
of  the  lovers,  and  ever  after  bure  Iruit  of  the 
colour  of  blood.  Odd.  Met.  w,  di,  Aoi— 
Bhfpin.  fab.  243.    Vid,  Part  I. 

Pyren;ECv,  a  ki[ig  o/  Thrace,  who,  during  a 
^wer  of  rain,  gave  shelter  in  bi»  house  to  the 
nine  Mnses,  aM  attempted  to  oAnr  thom  ric^ 

Icnrr.  The  ^^oddc^-'c^  itpnn  this  took  U>  Ibeir 
wings  and  tlewaway.  i'yrcoaiu^,  whoattempted 
to  follow  tbem,  as  tf  he  had  wings,  threw  hun* 
self  down  from  the  top  of  a  lower  and  was 
killed.    Orid.  Met.  5,  v.  274. 

PvRr.vl:,  I  a  LiaiiL,Mter  of  Bebrycius,  king  of 
the  southern  parts  ot  Spatn.  Hercules  offered 
violence  to  her  before  fa«  went  to  attack  Geryon, 
and  she  hrnn^ht  into  the  world  a  serpent,  which 
so  terrified  her  that  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beaits. 

 II.  A  nymph,  mother  (tfCjrcma  bf  Man. 

ApnlUd.    Vid.  Part  11. 

Pyrodes,  a  son  of  Cilix,  said  to  be  the  first 
who  discovered,  and  applied  to  human pu rposeSi 
the  ffre  eoneealed  in  ibnts.  PUn.  7,  e.  So. 

PvprTM  1  daiifjhter  of  Epimethus  and  Pan- 
dora, who  married  Deucalion,  the  bon  of 
Pronfietheiis,  who  reigned  ilk  Thessaly.  Vid. 
Drucalion.    Pyrrha  became  mother  of  Am- 

f»hictvon,  Hellen,  and  Protogenea,  by  Deuca- 
ion. '  Ol  id.  Mel.  I,  v.  350,  dtc.— JBIks*.  fhh. 
153.— il/wUMi.  nhoi.  3,  V.  1085. 

Prranm,  a  anmame  of  Apollo,  which  he  had 
received  for  his  having  conquered  the  .M-rjienl 
Python,  or  becaa<^e  he  was  worshipped  at  Del^ 
phi;  called  also  Pytho.  Mwraift.  1, sat.  17^ 
PropeH.  2,  cl.  23,  v.  16. 

PvTHos,  a  celebrated  serpeoL,  .vprung  from 
the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  which  remained 
on  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge  of 
DetiealioD.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  it 
was  produced  from  the  earth  by  Juno,  and  ^cnl 
by  ihe  g<xlde&s  to  nersecuie  Laiona.  Apollo, 
as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  attaelced  the  monster 
and  killed  him  with  hi^  arrows,  and  in  corame- 
moraliun  of  the  victory  whicli  he  had  obtained, 
he  instituted  the  celebraterl  Pvihian  games. 
Strab.  a— P<M«.  2,  c.  7,  L  10,  cl  6.— /7i/rtifc— 
Ovid.  Mtt,  1,    438,  fkc—JUtuian.  5,  v.  134. 

a 

QujinBATUs,  a  surname  s^ivcn  to  Mercury, 
because  some  of  his  Stat  :  -  were  sqnare.  The 
number  4,  accordin?  to  Plutarch,  was  saered 
to  Mercury.  Ijccause  he  was  l)om  on  the4lh  day 
of  the  month.     PluJ.  in  Svmpos.  9. 

CltuDairaoNt,  or  AoAoaiciFe,  a  surname  of 
Janus,  beeanw  he  was  represeniad  with  f«ar 

heads.  He  had  a  temple  00  the  ^Tarpelnn 
r(vk,  raited  by  L.  Catnlus. 

dtmtmtjfl,  a  avmame  of  Mars  among  Uie 
RomiTT-  ThL«  name  was  also  g^iven  to  Roma< 
Ins  when  he  bad  been  made  a  god  bv  his  super* 
siitioasMfa^edib  Omd.FkA%  v.  •in& 

Randlura,  a  deity,  whose  name  Is  derived 

frrnn  rh"  word  f^tre,  (lo  reltim.)  yU.JU^ 
i  cultt  Hedieula,  Part  L 
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Ttfuctcj,  •  Cretan  prince,  the  first  of  that 
nation  who  eritered  Ionia  with  a  colony.  Ue 
seized  Claros.of  which  be  became  the  sovereign. 
He  married  Manto.  the  Inughier  of  Tiresiis, 
who  had  been  seized  on  h  is  coasts.  Paus.  7,  c.  3. 

RtuDAMANTHus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eu  roj>a. 
He  waft  bora  io  Crete,  which  he  abandoned 
aboatdie80Ui3re«roffaiSBgie.  Hepa«Mdinro 
5ome  of  the  Cyclases,  where  he  reigned  w  iih 
so  m\]ch  justice  and  impartiality,  thai  the  an- 
cients have  said  he  became  one  of  the  judges 
of  hell,  and  that  he  was  eniploved  in  the  infer- 
nal regions  in  obliging  the  dead  to  confess  their 
cnme'<,  and  ui  punishing  iheni  for  their  offences. 
Rhadamanthu.s  reigned  not  onlj  over  some  of 
(he  Cyclades,  bat  over  many  of  theClreekeities 
of  Asia.  Patu.  8,  c.  53  —  Ovid  9,  v.  435. 
^Diod.  b.— Plato.— Uoiiicr.  11.  4,  V.  564.— 
%*irg.  JEn.  6,  v.  566. 

KHaMNoaM,  a  name  of  Nemesis. 

Rhba,  T.  a  danghter  of  Coelos  and  Terra,  who 
inirried  Saturn,  by  whom  she  had  Vesla,  Ce- 
res, Juno,  Pluto,  I^eptune,  &c.  Her  husband, 
however, devoured  tnem  all  as  soon  as  born,  as 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  wiih  the  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  mlse  no  male  ehlldren, 
or,  according  Io  others,  becanse  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  oracle  thai  one  of  his  sons  would 
dethrone  nim.  To  «la»  the  cruelty  of  lier  hos- 
band,  Rl)ea  eon^tilted  ncr  parents,  and  was  ad- 
vised lu  impose  upon  him,  or  perhaps  to  fly  into 
Crete.  Accordingly,  when  snc  brought  fnnh, 
the  child  was  immediately  concealed,  and  Sa- 
turn devoured  up  a  stone  which  his  wife  had 
given  him  as  her  ow  n  eliild.  The  fears  of  Sa- 
tura  were  soon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A 
year  after,  the  child,  whose  name  was  Jupiter, 
became  so  strong  and  nowerfnl.  that  he  drove 
his  father  from  his  ilirone.  Rhea  has  been 
confounded  by  the  mythoiogists  wiA  lome  of 
the  other  goddesses,  and  many  have  supposed 
that  she  was  the  same  divinity  that  received 
adoration  under  the  various  names  of  Rona 
Dea,  Cyl>ele.  Dindymena,  Maena  Mater,  Ce- 
res, Ve?5ta,  Titwn,  and  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops. 
T'(W.  Cybeie,  Ceres,  Vn/^y,  Sic,  Rhea,  after  the 
expuNion  of  her  husband  from  his  throne,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Italy,  where  he  established  a  king- 
dom. Her  benevolence  in  this  part  of  Europe 
was  so  frem,  that  the  colden  afte  of  Saturn  is 

often  rnlled  the  age  of  Rhea.  JT':<^'ir)<l.  Thrne 
— Orphriis,  in  H}mn. — linmer.  ib. — MsckyL 
Prom. — Euripid.  Bace.  4-  EUci.—  Ovid.  Feixt. 

4.  V.  lOn.—ApoUod.  1.  c.  1,  *c.  II.  Svlvia, 

the  mother  of  Ron^nlus  and  Remus.  Rhe  is 
also  called  Ilia.    Vid.  lUn. 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Siry- 
mon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  aeeordiag  to  others, 
of  Eioneus  hy  Eufcrp**.  Aftpr  many  warlike 
exploits  and  conquests  in  Europe,  he  marched 
lothe  assistance  of  Priam,  kin?  of  Troy,  against 
the  Qreeka.  He  was  expected  with  great  tm- 
patieire,  as  an  ancient  oracTe  had  declared  that 
Troy  shoold  never  be  taken  if  ^  ^rses  of 
Rbeitua  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xnnlhus^and 
ftd  Vpoa  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This 
?rfirV  -wa*?  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
ihereffire  two  of  their  be<t  eencrals.  Diomedcs 
and  ir.vsses,  were  commissioned  bv  thereat  to 
imero«»l  the  Thraciao  prince.  The  Greeks 
Olarad  htftMmpfn  the  night,  dew  Una,  and 
cufM  Awqr  liislmfwti  to  thdr  etnpi. 


n.  \0.—DictmCrel.  9.— iipaM  1,0.3.^1 
jEn.  I,  V.  473.— OwU  Met.  13,  v.  98, 

RstBaoB,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  whom  bit 
master  addressed  with  the  determination  to 
conquer  or  die  when  he  saw  his  son  Lausus 
brought  lifeless  from  the  battle.  This  beautiful 
address  is  co^cd  from  Homer,  where  likewise 
Achilles  addremes  his  bone*.  Ftrr.  ^6%.  W, 
V.  861. 

Roaioo,  or  Robigo,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  par- 
ticularlr  worshipped  by  husbandmen,  as  she 
presided  over  com.  Her  festivals,  called  Jto- 
hi/ealia,  were  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  incense  was  oflered  to  her,  as  also  ihe  en- 
trails of  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  She  was  entreated 
to  preserve  the  com  from  blights.  OHd*  FkaL 
4,  V.  911.—  Virg.  G.  I,  T.  l&t—Vmdf  L 
&,de  R.  Il.lfC.  1. 

noMOuoa.   FW.Part  IL 

S. 

SiBAZitFs,  a  surname  of  Baccbiis,  as  also  ot 
Jupiter.    Cic.  de  ^'^U.  D.  3,  c.  ^.—Amob.  4. 

Sai.amis,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopos,  by 
Methone.  Neptune  became  enamourH  of  her, 
and  carried  her  to  an  i-land  of  the  ^?c.Tn, 
which  afterwards  bore  her  namej  and  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Cenehrena.  OM.  4.  FtA  Part  T. 

SAt.MON'>xs,  a  kine  of  Elis,  son  of  ./Eolus  and 
Enarette,  who  married  Alcidice,  bv  whom  be 
had  Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  cnlle(i  a  god,  and 
to  receive  divine  honours  from  bis  subjects; 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  thunder,  be  used  to 
drive  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridL'e,  an».' 
darted  burning  torches  on  every  side,  as  if  to 
imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  provoked  . 
Jupiter.  Salmonens  was  stnv  k  -^'.  ith  a  thnn- 
derboU,  and  placed  in  the  inleriial  regions  uear 
his  bri>ther  Sisvphits.  Homer.  Od.  11,  v.  235. 
—ApoUad.  I.e.  '9.—Ifygit^  Jab.  QiK—lHod.  4.— 
Virg.  yd*.  6,  ▼.  885. 

Sai.cs,  the  goddes.'i  of  health  at  Rome,  wor- 
shipped by  the  Grp'^ks  under  the  name  of 
Hvgieia.    Lir.  9  and  lit. 

Sanccs,  Sanglm,  or  Sanctos,  a  deity  of  the 
Sabines,  introt.luced  among  the  gods  of  Rome 
under  the  name  of  Dins  Piflin%.  A'-cordiris'  io 
some,  Sancns  was  Cither  to  Sabus,  or  Sabioos, 
tbe  first  king  of  the  SaWnes.  tUd.  8,  t. 
Varrn  t'r  1 4,  r.  10.— Ot'i*/.  Paft.  6,  r.  913. 

Sarov,  a  kingof  Trojzene,  unu.<cually  fond  of 
banting,  ffe  wis  drowned  in  the  sea,  where 
he  had  swani  for  »)me  miles  in  pursuit  of  a^af. 
He  was  made  a  sea-god  by  Neptone,  and  divine 
hnnour';  wrn?  paid  to  him  by  th^  Tra  zi  nians. 
It  was  customary  for  sailors  to  offer  him  sacri- 
flees  before  tbe§r  embarked.  That  part  of  tbe 
sen  where  he  was  drowned,  warralled  $Uirmi- 
cm  Sfnui.  Saron  built  a  temple  lo  Diana  at 
TrcEzene.  and  instituted  ftstSvais  to  her  honour, 
called  from  himself  Saronia.  Arac.  c.  am— 
/MMa,  8,  c.  3.— Sfw*.  ft 

SARPfenov,  T  n  =;itn  -  T  Tnri'cr,  T>v  Enrnpa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor.  He  bam-^ln^d  himself  from 
Crete,  after  he  had  in  vain  at  empted  to  make 
himself  king  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother 
Minos,  and  he  retired  to  Caria,  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Miletus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war  lo  aqfiiet  Priam  axaima  the  Gredei,  when 
be  was  •Itandcd  Iqr  his  frfond  sa4  eonpaaioa 
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aficr  be  had  mnJen  great  slanghter  of  the  ene- 
my, and  his  btxiy,  f>y  order  of  Jupiter,  was  cod- 
vejrcii  tu  Lycia,  by'  Apuiio,  where  his  fncods 
aod  relations  {Mia  him  foneril  boDOors,  and 
raiscif  a  rnuuunK'ut  to  pt'rpttuate  his  valour. 
Acr.iiding  10  some  mythuio^tsts,  the  brother 
ot  Kin*  MiBoi^  and  the  prweewfao  assisted 
Priam,  were  two  different  persons.  This  last 
was  king  oi  Lyc  ia,  aiul  son  ot"  Jupiter  by  Lau- 
damia,-ihe  (iaugtiter  of  Bcllcrophon,  ana  lived 
about  a  huodred  yean  aAer  the  age  <tf  the  son 
of  Boropii.   ApMed.  3,  c.  l.—Imrod»t.  1,  c. 

173. — Strab.  Vl.—Ilynur.  R.  16.  II.  A  son 

of  Neptune,  killed  by  Hercules  for  his  barba- 
rous treaimentofitraDgera.    Vid.  Part  I. 

Satursius,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Plulo, 
and  Neptune,  as  being  ihc        uf  Saturn. 

Satukncs,  a  son  oi  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  by 
Terra,  called  also  Tiiea,  Thea,  or  Tiiheia.  He 
was  nafaraily  artful,  and  by  means  of  his  mo- 
ther, rfv<-n;j(>d  hiinsolf  on  his  father,  ari  l  f  r 
ever  prevented  him  from  increasitig  the  num- 
ber of  his  children,  whom  be  bad  treated  with 
unkindnp-is  and  confined  in  '^  c  ini'cmnl  rr^'ions. 
After  this,  the  sons  of  Calus  were  restored  to 
lit>erty,  aiid  Saturn  obtained  his  fathers  king- 
dom by  the  consent  of  his  brother,  providtd  he 
did  not  brintr  up  anv  male  chihireti.  Pursuant 
to  this  r>u'i<'t*ini-nT,  Suturn  always  devoured  his 
sons  as  sooa  bora,  b::caase,  ^  some  ob^ve, 
be  dreaded  from  them  a  retaliatioo  of  his  tin* 
kir>«lnpx>  to  his  fmher,  till  Iiis  wife  Rhea,  unwil- 
liog  to  Nte  lier  children  perish,  concealed  from 
ber  busbnnd  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Nepttine,  and 
Pluto,  and  instead  of  the  o}iifdren,shftgave  him 
lar£^e  stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed 
witliuui  pereeivin?  the  deceit.  Titan  was  some 
time  after  informed  that  Saturn  had  coDcaalad 
bis  male  children,  tber»rore  be  made  war 
against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisonr,!  hinn 
with  Rhea ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  ^cretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than 
he  flew  lo  deliver  It;.  f-i:brT,  and  to  replace  him 
on  hh-i  throne.  Saturn,  unmindful  oi  his  son's 
kindness,  conspired  o^insi  him  when  he  heard 
that  he  rai<«ed  c^ls  a^inst  him ;  but  Jupiter 
banished  him  from  his  thrmie,  and  the  father 
fled  for  safely  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re 
tained  the  name  of  UUiim.  as  being  the  place 
of  bis  c»fi«Mlai«al(Jclcw).  Janns  wim  vat  then 
kin?  of  l  -i!v,  reecive<l  Saturn  ■w-ith  marks  of 
atieniion,  he  made  him  hb  partner  on  the 
thrcme ;  and  the  king  of  hearcn  aii|i>lufed  him- 
self in  civilizin?  the  barbarous  manner*  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  in  teaehini^  them  afjricu)- 
ture  and  iheus'liil  nnd  liberal  arLs.  His  reign 
Ihere  was  so  mild  and  popular, so  baBeficcnt 
and  Tirtnons,  that  naalrmd  have  etiled  it  %hi 

_i^,-)f,-^rn  ni'r^  tn  intimate  the  hnppinp'-^;  nnd  tran- 
.uiUiiy  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  The  wor- 
abij^  of  Saiu  m  was  not  so  solenn  or  so  nnirer- 
«tsl  as  that  of  Jupiter.  It  was  n<!;nal  to  olfer 
human  victims  on  his  altars  ,  biu  this  barba- 
rous  castom  wn--  dished  by  Hercules,  who 
sabstitoied  small  images  of  da/.  In  the  sac- 
rUcen  of  Satom,  tha  prie«  always  perform- 
ed the  rrrrmony  with  his  head  uncovered, 
which  was  unusual  at  <Mher  solemnities.  The 
■od  is  ^nerally  lepresented  as  an  old  man 
bent  thruaeh  ape  and  infirmity.  Tie  hr,h\<  s 
scythe  in  bia  right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which 
«alas  in  em  lafl,  wRieh  ia     anUtt  e 


I  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.    In  his  Icl 
I  hand  he  holds  a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  iu    Tatins,  king  o( 
ibe  Sabiaes,  fine  built  a  temple  lo  StterD  oa 

the  Capitoline  hill  :i  -onu  w  as  afterwards 
added  oy  Tullus  Hustiiius,  and  a  third  by  the 
first  consuls.  On  hja  aiatnes  vwre  generally 
hung  feite-^  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  wnua  iinnrlsuiied  uy  Jupiter.  From 
this  circumstance  all  .slaves  that  obtained  their 
liberty  generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him. 
During  the  celebration  of  tha  Saturnalia,  the 
chain  «  <  r  ■  t  ik  ri  fr  m  the  statues,  to  intimate 
the  freedom  aod  the  independence  which  man- 
kind enjoyed  during  the  golden  age.  One  of 
his  temples  at  Rome  was  approprin'rd  ri)r  the 
public  treasury,  and  it  was  there  "Iso  that  the 
nanii  '>r  foreign  ambaivsadors  were  enrolled. 
He^iod.  T^eog.—ApoUad.  1,  c.  1.— Kir/.  J5». 
8,  V.  219.— Pan*.  %  c.  &.^TiML  el.  3,  v.  9b. 
—  HomiT,  iL^OvUL  ^M.  4,  197.— JM^  1, 
V.  123. 

BatHi,  deni-gods  of  the  oottntry,  whan 

origin  is  unknown.  Ther  are  represented  lilre 
men,  but  with  the  feet  an^  the  le^  uf  $;uai^,short 
horns  on  the  head,  and  the  whole  body  covereil 
with  thick  hair.  Thev  chiefly  attended  upon 
Bacchus,  nnd  rendered  themselves  known  in 
his  orgies  bv  their  riot  and  lasciviousness.  The 
first  fruits o^  evenr  thing  weref^cnerallyoflered 
lo  them.  The  Romhuw  pranlseoously  called 
them  Fauni  Panes,  and  Sytvani.  It  is  said 
that  a  Satyr  was  brought  tu  Sylla,  as  that 
general  returned  from  Thessaly.  The  OMMSfer 
had  been  .>^urprised  while  asleep  in  n  cave;  but 
his  voice  was  inariiculale  when  bruufht  into 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  general,  and  Sylla 
was  so  disgusted  with  it,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
instantly  removed.  The  monger  answered  in 
every  degree  the  dcscrii  ii n  which  the  poets 
and  painters  have  given  of  the  Satyrs.  Paus. 
1,  cM.—PlfU.  in  S^ll.^nrg.  Rd.%r.  18^ 
Otid.  BeroU.  4,  v.  171. 

SATTans,  a  famous  robber  of  EUs,  killed  by 
Hercules.  Pmu.  6,  c.  21. 

Sgasundes,  a  son  of  Corybas  end  Demodice, 
who  brought  a  colony  from  Crete  into  Phrypia, 
and  .settled  m  the  foot  of  mount  Td.t,  wh<'re  he 
introduced  the  festivals  of  Cybele  aod  the 
daaees  of  the  Gor^bantes.  He,  aome  Ubm  after, 
lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  river  Xanthus,  which  ever  aHer  bore 
his  name.  His  eon-in-Iaw  Teucer  saecceded 
him  in  the  government  of  the  colonv.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Thymo  and  Callirnoe.  Af't^l- 
M.  3,  c.  \2.—[>iod  i     Vt.-f  Pnrl  I 

SoASTBs,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  at  I^cedK 
mon,ftoBi  die  efltege  SeiUb         ^  ^""^ 
pnrtieidailf  vonUffad.  Lywpi.Mt.  SMn 

loco. 

SciMts,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  lo  the 
boughs  of  tree<;,  which  he  had  forcibly  brought 
together,  and  which  he  aAerwards  tinlooeened 
so  that  their  limbs  were  torn  in  »n  iariMtfteM 
tbeirbody.  O*^  JMU. 7. r. 44Qi 

Scaiow,  a  eelebraled  tbfaf  in  Alriea,  vhe 

plundered  thr  inhnbilnnt^  of  the  conntrr,  and 
threw  them  down  from  the  high^t  rock  mtc 
the  sea,  after  be  had  obliged  them  to  wait  umb 
him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus  atiaebed 
him,  and  treated  hirn  &s  be  treated  travelicTB. 
Aeeordiof  10  Ofid,  the  earth  mwOkmilmwm 
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reftjsed  lo  xtfrvrt  chc  boMi  of  Sciroo,  which 
remained  for  "tomf?  time  su«<pended  in  the  air. 
till  they  were  changed  xotu  large  rocks  callea 
ScitanxA  SaxA,  attitate  between  Mega r a  and 
Corinth.  There  was  a  road  near  them  which 
bore  ihe  name  of  Sciron,  natarally  small  and 
narn)W,butaftcr  w  ards  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  Some  suppose  that  loo  threw  herself 
Intathe  lea  ftom  one  of  tkcae  roeks.  Sciroft 
had  married  the  dau^'hterof  CTchreos  akingof 
Salamis.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  TelamoB, 
tlie  son  of  iKacus.  Ovid.  7,  Met.  v.  444.  He- 
roid.  2,  V.  m.—Strab.  9.— Mela.  3,  c.  13.— P/tw. 

2,  c.  Al.—Di0d.  A.—Iiygin.  fab.  38.^PTopeH. 

3,  el  14,  V.  1&— Jte.  f,  c  il  amit.  N,  D. 
&t  c.  i7. 

ScTLLA,  I  adaaffateroflQraifUMof  Ife- 

gara,  who  became  enamoured  of  Minos,  as 
that  monarch  besieged  her  father's  capital.  To 
make  him  sensible  of  her  passion,  she  informed 
him  that  ishe  would  deliver  Me^ra  into  his 
hands  if  he  promised  lo  marry  her.  Minos 
consented,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  Megara  de- 
pended on  a  Kolden  bair  wnicbwasoo  the  bead 
of  Nisns,  Scylla  cnt  it  off  an  ber  Ibtber  was 
asleep,  and  from  that  moment  the  sallies  of  the 
Megarians  were  unsoceessful,  and  the  enemy 
easily  became  masters  of  Ihe  place.  Scvlla  was 
disappointed  in  her  eipeftalion5,  and  Minos 
treated  her  with  such  contempt  and  ridicule, 
tbni  abe  tbrew  ben«lf  froM  •  lover  into  the 
aea,  or,  according  to  other  accoonts.  she  was 
changed  into  a  lark  by  the  gods,  and  her  father 
into  a  hawk.  OviJ.  Trist.  2,  v.  393.— Paw. 
9,  c.  M.'^Propert.  3,  el.  19,  v.  iL-r-Hyrin,  fab. 
WB.—Virg.  O.  I,  40ft,  *e.— A  daogb- 
ter  of  Typhon,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Phorcys, 
who  was  greatly  loved  by  Glaucus,  one  of  the 
deities  of  CM  aea.  Scylla  scorned  the  addresses 
of  GUaneus,  and  the  gud,  to  render  her  more 
propitious,  applied  to  Circe,  whose  knowledge 
of  herbs  ana  incantations  wa.^  universally  ad- 
mired. Circe  no  sooner  saw  him  tbaa  alio  ba- 
cnne  mwmatKtd  6t  bim,  and,  iMteed  of  gfivtaf 
him  the  r<»quired  n^n^iance,  she  attempted  to 
make  him  forget  Scylla,  but  in  vain.  To  pon- 
tah  b«r  rival,  Circe  poared  the  juice  of  some 
poisonous  herbs  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain 
where  Scylla  bathed,  and  no  ,s<joner  had  the 
nymph  touched  the  place,  than  she  found  every 
part  of  bar  body  below  ibe  waL^t,  cbaosed into 
frightful  mamton;  like  dogs,  whieb  lever 
ceased  b^rkin".  The  rest  of  her  body  assumed 
an  equally  hideous  form.  She  found  herself 
•^pnrted  by  twelve  feel,  and  rfw  bad  six  dif- 
ftrait  heads,  each  with  three  rows  of  teeth. 
Tbb  sudden  mefamorphosis  .so  terrified  her, 
that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part  of  the  sea 
wMjfih  aepwaies  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
wbere  she  was  changed  into  rocks,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  uni- 
versally deemed  by  the  ancients  Tcrjr  dangeroos 
to  aailon;  Ddrinc  ■  tenpeM  dM  wafM  are 
described  by  modem  navigators  as  roaring 
dreadfully  when  driven  into  the  rough  and  un- 
eren  cavities  of  the  rock.  Bomtr.  od.  12,  v. 
a.— OvtA  Mti.  14,     66,  Ac.— Ptfiu.  3,  c.  34. 

-^Hifgim.  fab.  199.  Some  authors,  as  Pr»- 

ffrt.  4,  el.  4,  v.  39,  and  Virg.  Ed.  4,  v.  74,  with 
Betid,  ntd.  At.  600,  bare  eenfoanded  tbe 
dpufbwr  of  Mletf  wMi  dkn  iNgbler  df 


ScYTBKs,  or  ScTTBA,  8  son  of  JopiteT  by  • 
daughter  of  Tellus.  Half  his  body  wab  thai 
of  a  man,  aud  the  rest  that  of  a  serpent.  He 
became  king  of  a  eoamiy  whadb  b*  cnHwi 
Scythia.    Diod.  2. 

SEOKTiii,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  invoked  hr  dw 
husbandmen  that  the  harvest  uji^ht  b»e  pfenti- 
fol.  Av.  dtCw.D.4,  c.  6—4\Uier4)d.  i,  cUL 
— Ans.  l^e.lL 

Selimmus,  a  shepherd  of  Achaia,  who,  for 
some  lime,  enjoyed  the  favours  ot  the  nympb 
Argyra  wUhout  interruptioa.  Algvn.  waa  m 
last  disgusted  with  her  lover,  and  tbe  shep- 
herd died  through  melancholy,  and  was  chang- 
ed into  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Argjra 
waanlsodwniedinioa  fomlain,  and  aaiMlrd 
berwalenwKlilhow«fdht8eliinBnib  Am 
7,  c.  33. 

Semels,  a  daughter  (^Cadmosby  HennioiM; 
the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venuii.  She  was 
tenderly  belovpd  by  Jupiter,  an*!  aOer  de-^ih 
was  honoured  with  immortality  under  the  Lame 
ofThyone.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  she 
remained  in  the  infernal  recioDS  till  ^■^'*i*a, 
her  son,  was  permilted  to  bring  ber  back.  VUL 
Bacchus.  Tnere  were  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Troezene,  two  altars  raised  to  ibe  infernal 
gods,  oneofwbicb  wasoim  an  apennre  tbrongb 
which,  as  Pausania«  reports,  Bacchus  returned 
from  hell  with  his  mother.  Seroele  was  par  iru. 
Inilf  WDlritipped  at  Brasiie.  in  Laconia,  u  hrre, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  she  had  been 
driven  by  the  winds  with  her  son,aAer  Cadmus 
had  exposed  her  on  ihe  -sea  on  account  o{  her 
iaoaotiaent  amour  with  Jupiter.  Tbe  moiber 
of  Baeebnt,  Iboogh  alie  reoeived  divine  bo»- 
ours,  had  no  temples ;  she  bad  a  statue  in  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Thebes,  in  6<Polia.  Pa^s. 
3,  c  24, 1.  9,  c.  b  —Hesiod.  Theog. — litmer.  tL 
14,  V.323. — Orpkeus.  Hymn. — Eurip.  in  Bauk. 
—ApMod.  3,  c.  A.—Ootd.  Afet.  3,  v.  Plait 
3,  V.  715.— DioA  3  and  4. 

SoMMBi,  inferior  deities  of  Rome,  not  in  tbe 
Mimber  of  the  great  gods.  Among  these  weve 
Faunus,  the  Satyrs,  Priapus,  Vertumnas  Ja- 
nus, Pan,  Silenns,  and  all  sucb  illustrious  he- 
roes as  bad  reeaived  divine  benasmnAer  death. 
The  word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  tewU  JL>- 
7nin«4,because  ihey  were  inferior  to  the  supreme 
gods, and anperiorio  men.  Oru^.  Pbj<.  6,v.9t9L 
SiHOMNcma,  one  of  the  gods  of  tbe  RaoaML 
among  the  Mifelts,  or  sncb  as  were  bom  and 
educated  in  their  country. 

Sauna,  one  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  svf- 
peaed  lobeliie  same  aaOsiris.  He  bad  a  MC* 
nificent  temple  at  Memphis,  another  very  rich 
at  Alezandria,  and  a  third  at  Canopus.  The 
worsjrip  of  Serapis  was  introduced  at  Rome  by 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pins,  A.  D.  146,  and 
the  mysteries  celebrated  on  the  6ih  of  Mar,  bm 
with  so  much  licentiousness  that  the  senate 
were  sooa  aAer  oUiged  to  abolish  iL  Herodo* 
tus,  who  spetahs  in  n  tnrf  dremMOniial  am* 
ner  of  the  deities,  and  of  the  religion  of 
Eg7pti*i"t  makes  no  mention  of  the  god  Sefa> 
pis.  Apollodorus  says  it  is  tbe  aame  as  tbe 
boll  Apis.  Patts.  1,  c.  18,  1.  3,  c.  34.—  Tadi. 
Hist.  4,  c.  fQ.—Strai.  17.— 3iir«MJ.  9,  op 
Though  Serapis  wa.s  a  deity  hmg  known  to 


tbe  EgrptlBts,  his  woobigwas  notforoK  ^ly  m* 
iMdMcdimmEc 
U»MMl»bt 
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placed  in  n  mnj^nifirpnt  !?mp!e  erected  by  him 
lu  receive  i.  ui  AleXiUtJna.  in  bismmuie  ac- 
couDi  ul  ilie  Egyptian  religion,  &c.,  Herodotus 
makes  no  UMattoa  of  Scnpis,  nor  is  he  ibund 
in  any  of  the  ramins  of  antiquity  of  tuimixed 
Egypiiau  urigiij.  lie  tnl  ii<^'s,  therefore,  we 
may  prenume,  to  ih»  Alexaadriaa  era,  ami 
mm  UwQraek  with  IheBgyptiao  royibology. 

SiBTLUB,  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven, 
wba  nourished  in  different  parts  ut'  ibe  wurld. 
Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speakjt  of 
O&ei  others  of  two,Pliny  of  ibree,^lian  of  four, 
■lid  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is  univer- 
sally ad  *pted  by  the  learned.  The>«  ten  Sibyls 

fenerally  resided  in  tbe  followmgplaces,Pen«ia, 
ttbya,  Delphi,  Cnmm  in  Italy,  KrythroBa,  Sa- 
mos,  Cumae  in  £olia,  Marpessa  on  tfjc  Helles- 
pont, Ancyra  in  Pbrygia.  and  Tjbunis.  Tbe 
most  cc'iebraied  oC  the  Sibf Is  ia  that  of  Cutnx 
in  Italy,  whom  some  have  called  by  the  different 
names  uf  AmaUbasa,  Demophilc,  Herophile, 
Daphne,  Manio,  Phcmonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It 
i»  said  ibai  Apollu  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  that,  to  ma1c«  her  sennibte  of  his  paniaii, 
he  ofr»"     t  >  inrr  her  \vhr\icver  she  should  ask. 
The  Sibyl  deinar)tl€ii     live  as  many  yeans  as 
ske  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  haad,  bat  unfor- 
tunately forg(jt  to  a.sk  for  ihe  enjoyment  of  the 
health,  vijjour,  and  blootn  of  which  she  was 
then  in  po^seshion.    The  god  granted  her  her 
reque«il,  but  she  reAised  tocraufy  the  fmssioo  of 
her  lover,  though  he  offered  her  perpetual  youth 
and  beauty.    Some  time  after  she  became  old 
and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy, 
paleness  and  haggard  look?;  ?;nceeeded  to  bloom 
and  cht-er fulness.  Shehnrl  nircady  lived  about 
.seven  laindred  years  whta  yEneas  came  to 
Italy  ;  ami,  as  some  have  imagined,  she  had 
three  centuries  more  to  live  beAm  her  jean 
were  as  nanerous  as  the  ftiahis  of  sand  which 
■he  had  in  her  hand.  She  gavf  .flnpa-;  instruc- 
tions hovr  to  find  bis  father  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, and  even  eoaducted  him  to  the  entrance 
of  hell.    It  wa-;  n^ual  in  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  cave,  and  it  required  particular 
oare  io  such  as  coasnlted  her  to  take  up  these 
leaves  hefbre  they  were  dispewed  by  the  wind, 
as  their  meaninj^ 'Im  n  bfcmnc  irir(imprehen«-i 
bie.  According  tu  the  most  aniheatic  historians 
of  the  Roman  repnbtic,  one  of  the  Sibyh  came 
to  the  fvilace  of  Tarqiiin  the  Second,  with  nine 
volume^,  \vh'\rh  she  olfcred  to  sell  for  a  verv 
high  price.  The  ntKmareh  disregarded  her,  and 
she  immediately  disappeafed,  and  soon  aAer 
letamed,  when  she  had  burned  three  of  Hie 
e'olumes.  She  asked  the -amc  prirr  for  the  re- 
nainingsix  books ;  and  when  Tarqnin  refased 
ID  buy  them,  slie  homed  three  oMtre,  and  still 
persisted  in  dernnnrlinr  The<same!rtifn  of  money 
for  the  three  thai  were  lelt  This  extraordinary 
behaviour  astonished  Tarquin;  he  bought  the 
books,  and  the  Sibyl  instantly  vanished,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  The^ 
books  wfTf^  pro>^rrvr»d  with  prrMf  nre  bv  th*' 
monarch,  and  called  the  Silmtiine  vertes.  A 
eoll^  of  priem  was  tppointnl  i»  have  the 
ear-  of  them  •  and  stich  reverence  did  the  Rrv 
raa^-r  rotenam  for  these  prophetic  book.s,  that 
thty  were  consulted  with  the  gwetest  solem- 
nity, and  only  when  the  «^afe  ^fmr'^  tn  hp  in 
danger.  Whea  the  capitol  was  burnt  in  tbe 


troubles  uf  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  rennet,  which 
were  Ucpoaiitfti  there,  peristied  id  lite  cuiiilagra 
lion ;  and  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  repatdit 
seemed  to  have  sustained;  commissioners  wei« 
immediately  sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece; 
to  collect  wlniif  ,1  r  verses  could  be  fuuiiJ  ul  cho 
inspired  wriitQg.<>  ut  the  Sibyls.  The  late  oi 
these  Sibylline  verses,  which  were  collected 
after  the  rnnflnyrn;]oTi  of  the  capitol,  is  un- 
known. There  arc  nuw  eijjhi  books  oi  biuyl- 
line  vems  extant,  but  ihey  are  uuiversaliy 
reckoned  ^Kirious.  They  speak  so  plamly  ol 
our  Saviour,  of  hissufferings,  and ot  his  death, 
as  even  lo  surpass  far  the  bubliinc  preJiciion 
of  Isaiah  in  description  j  and  therefore  troir 
this  very  cireurastance  it  to  evident  that  the> 
were  composed  in  the  second  century,  by  .some 
of  the  followers  of  Chrlsiiantty,  who  wished  to 
convince  the  heathen.s  of  their  error,  by  assist- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious 
artifice.  The  word  Sibyl  seems  to  be  derived 
from  .fiolice  for  A^t  Jovif,  aad^^vXi  con' 
sUmm. .  in  FhaiL—Jilian.  V.  M.  l^c 
as.— JOtas.  10,  c.  12,  Ac^DUd.  t—Ovid. 
.%fd.  14,  V.  109  and  UO  —  Vir^.  .fcVi.  3,  v.  445, 
1.  6,  V.  3e,—Lucan.  I,  v.  bM—Fiin.  13,  c.  11 
— fW.  4,  c.  l.—SaUml.^CU.  Ctftl.  8.— FM. 
Max.  1,  c.  1,  1.8,  c.  15,4c. 

SicHjEUS.     Vid.  Part  II. 

SiLBNOa,  a  demi-god,  who  became  the  nurse, 
the  preeeptor,  and  auendant  of  tbe  god  Bsc 
ehos.  Re  was,  as  some  suppose,  son  of  Pas, 
or,  according'!!!  oihers,  of  Mercury  or  of  Terra. 
Malea  in  Le.sbos  was  iht;  place  of  bis  birth. 
After  death  be  received  divine  hoiioiife,andlMd 
a  temple  in  Elis.  Silenus  is  generally  repre- 
sentea  as  a  fat  and JuWy  old  man,  riding  on  an 
ass, crowned  with  flowers,  and  always  intoxi- 
cated. He  was  once  (uaod  bv  some  peasants  in 
Phrygia,  after  he  had  lost  nis  wajr  and  could 
not  follow  Bacchus,  and  he  was  carried  to  King 
Midas,  who  received  him  with  great  attention* 
He  detained  him  t  r  ten  days,  and  afierwarde 
restored  him  lo  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  p<iwer  of  turning  into  gu.d 
whatever  be  touched.  Some  authors  assert  that 
Silenus  was  a  philosopber,  who  accompanied 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  and  aasisied 
hi  in  by  the  soundnrr.  of  liis  counsels.  From 
this  circumstance,  iberelure,  he  is  often  iciro 
dncdl  speaking  whh  all  the  gravity  of  a  philo^o 
pher  concern  in theformaiion  of  the  world  and 
the  nature  of  ihm?s.  The  Fauna  in  general, 
and  the  Satyrs,  are  often  called  Sileni.  Pam, 

3.  c.  S&,  1.  9,  e.  ^^PkilMt.  33.— Om^  Ml 

4.  — I^gm.  Ihb.  m^DM.  S,  Ofc;  7%m: 
1,  c.  ^.^Mlbm.  K.  A  S,  e.  l8.^FSr^.  EA 
6,  V.  13. 

SiLVANiTS,  a  rural  deity,  son  of  an  Italiaa 

shepherd.  He  is  generally  represented  m  ball 
a  man  and  half  a  goat.  According  to  Virgil,  he 
was  wen  of  Piens,  or,  as  others  report,  of  Mar% 
or  according  to  Plutarch,  of  Valtria  Taaenla- 
narin.  Th«  worship  of  Silvanns  wseeataMid^ 
pil  i>nlv  i'»  TkiK',  whfr(",  a-^  '-Mmr-  ntiihors-  have 
imagined,  be  reigned  in  the  age  uf  Evander 
This  deitjf  was  sometimes  represented  holdina 
a  eyprcjai  in  his  hand,  on  account  of  bis  regard 
for  a  beautiful  vodtb,  called  Cyparissos,  who 
was  ehanged  iato  a  tvee  of  the  same  name. 
f?flrinn"ff  resided  over  gardens  and  limits,  and 
he  15  oAen  coafovnded  with  the  Fsuna,  Satyrv 
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•Oil  Si!c ;,tj>;.  Plul.  in  Parali.—  Virg.  Ed.  10. 
a.l.v.  JO,  I.  2,  V.493.— .t«ai».  Anim.  6,  c.  42. 
Orid.  M'l  lO.^Uormt.  eik9.— /Hmm.  Btt. 
Vid.  Pan  n.  ' 

SiNOK,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  who  broogtti  op 
Pan. 

S1.M0N.     Vid.  I'jrt  II. 

S1N6PK,  a  daughit-r  ol"  the  A.nipus  by  Me- 
ibone.  Sli«  w{u»  bcioved  by  Apollo,  who  car- 
ried her  away  to  the  bonders  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
jn  Asia  Minor,  w  here  .she  gave  biith  to  a  MN) 
called  Syru>.    IHod.  4.    Vul.  Pari  1. 

SiKKNM,  ^ea-nymph»  who  charmeil  s<j  much 
With  their  melcxlious  voice,  ihal  all  forgi*  their 
rmploymcni.s  to  Inicn  wuh  more  ntteniion.and 
•I  la^l  died  (or  want  of  lood.  They  were 
daughiers  of  the  Acbeloos,  by  the  muse  Cal- 
liope, or,  according  to  ochers,  by  Melpomene  or 
Tprp>ichorc.  They  were  thrpe  in  number, 
calleil  Pariiienopo,  Ligeia,  and  Leuciwia,  or. 
acconltnj;  to  oihers,  Molpe,  Aghiopbonos,  and 
TbcUiupe  or  Thclxione,ond  they  u.^ually  lived 
ia  ft  small  i.vland  near  cape  Pelorus  in  Sicily. 
According  to  Ovid,  they  were  so  disconsolate  at 
the  rape  ol  Proserpine,  that  Ihey  prayed  ibegods 
lo  give  them  win^  that  they  might  seek  her  in 
Ibeaeaa^  well  as  by  land.  The  Sirens  were 
informed  by  the  oracle,  that  asNfwn  as  any  per- 
sons pa.s.vcfl  by  them  wilhoot  suffering  them- 
.sel ve»  to  be  charmed  by  their  songs,  they  should 
perish ;  and  their  melody  had  prevailed  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  all  passengers,  till  Ulysses, 
informed  of  ihc  power  of  their  voice  by  Circe, 
slonpci!  ilie  mrs  of  his  companions  wuh  wax, 
and  ordered  himself  lo  be  tied  to  the  mast  of  his 
«hip,  and  nn  attention  lo  be  paid  to  hi.s  com- 
mands .should  he  wish  to  stav  ^nd  listen  to  the 
•ong.  Upon  this  artifice  of  Ulyases,  ihe  Sirens 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  threw  themwlTeR 
into  the  sea  and  perished.  iSome  authors  say 
that  ihe  Sirens  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  irial 
of  .^kill  in  singing,  ana  that  the  latter  proved 
rictorloa.s  and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  their  adversaries,  with  which  they 
mn^ie  themselves  crowns.  The  place  where 
the  Sirens  desiroyed|hemselve!>  was  aAerward.s 
railed  fiimiiy,  on  the  eoa«  of  Sicily.  Vii^il, 
however,  .fin.  H,  v.  places  the  Sirmvm 
Scopuli  on  the  coa.si  of  Italy,  near  the  island  <if 
Caprea.  The  Sireos  are  often  represented 
holding,  one  a  lyre,  a  aeeaBd  a  flnle,  and  ihe 
Ihiid  Singing.  Ptms.  10,  c.  6. — Bmtr.  od.  12, 
V.  Xai.—Strab.  ^.—Ammian.  2f),  c.  2.^Ffve:in. 
fab.  lAl.—ApoUwt.  2,  c.  4  — Ovid.  Akt.  5,  v. 
555,  de  Art.  Am.  8.  v.  311.— itel.  12,  v.  38. 

Swf  piiCs,  a  brother  of  Athamns  and  Salmo- 
nens,  son  of  iEolus  and  Enaretin,  the  most 
crafty  prince  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or.  accordiag 
10  others,  of  Pbndareits,  hr  whom  lie  liad  ser> 
eral  children.  He  built  Ephyre,  called  after- 
wards Corinth.  It  \9  reponed  that  Sisyphus, 
misirtj^fing  Autolycus,  who  stole  the  neignbour- 
iag  flocks,  marked  his  bulls  under  the  feet, 
and  when  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
dishonesty  of  his  frimd,  he  confonnc^ed  and 
astnnisheirl  the  thief  by  selecting  from  his  nu- 
merous flocks  tiraae  tialla,  which  by  the  mark 
he  mew  to  be  his  own.  After  his  death.  Si^v- 
phos  was  condemned  in  hell,  to  roll  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had  no  («ooner 
reaebed  the  sDniBii  than  it  feU  bMk  into  the 
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plain  ariih  iafvtiaiHitjr,  aid  aandefcd  kii  ^fm 

i>hmeni  eternal.  The  caiues  of  tha  rigorau 

senieiice  arc  vanuii.sly  reported.  Some  auri- 
buie  It  to  bis  coDimual  dc|>reualion:$  in  the 
neighbouring  coaotiy,  and  bis  cruelly  in  tayiog 
heaps  of  .Mi  l!'  on  tboae  whom  he  Jiad  pltm- 
dercd,  and  sutit  1  ing  them  to  expire  id  lite  uiosl 
aguniziiig  lot  uicDts.  Others,  10 ttic  ini>uU olfcred 
Ui  Pluiu,  10  chaiujog  deaib  ia  liis  palace,  aa4 
detaining  her  till  Mans  at  the  request  of  the 
king  ol  hell,  went  to  deliver  her  from  confine- 
nienl.  Others  suppose  thai  Jupiter  lutlicied  ihu 
puDi.shmeni  becau.se  he  told  Aaopu«>  where  liia 
daughter  jEgina  had  been  carried  away  by  ber 
ravisher.  The  more  lollowcd  opiniou  hovever 
is,  that  Si.sypbus, on  his  deatb-bed,cniiciiicd  iiix 
wife  to  leave  hir  body  tuburiedi  and  when  ae 
came  into  Ploto^  kiagdnaa,  he  reeetved  the  per- 
mi.ssicn  of  reluming  upcjn  earth  lo  punish  ihi.s 
.seeming  oegli^eoce  ul  bus  wife,  but,  however, 
on  promtee  of  launedtatel^r  retnming.  Biu  he 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  mferaal  regious,  than 
he  violated  his  engagements:  and  when  he  was 
ai  last  tin  night  back  to  hell  by  ^^.lr^,  Pluio,  to 

I punish  his  want  of  fidelity,  condemueil  btm  to 
roll  a  huge  aioae  to  the  lop  of  a  noaniain.  The 
insliiniion  of  the  Pvthian  games  isattributed  by 
.some  to  Si.>iy|)hus.  To  bcof  ihebkiod  of  Sisyphus 
wax  deemed  dLsgraceful  among  the  ancients. 
H^wur.  Od.  11,  v.  592.—  Virg,  jBii.  fi,  T.  616.— 
Ovid.  Met.  4,  v.  459,  1.  13,  r.  391  PuL  A, 
175.  in  ibid.  m.—Paus.  %  Ac^-BtrmL  9^  od. 
14,  V.  20.  Vid.  Part  II. 
Smiijix.  Vid.  Crgcus. 
SMiNTnEirs,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Apollo  in 
Phrygia,  where  ihe  inhabitants  raised  him  a 
temple  because  he  had  destroyed  a  number  of 
rats  thai  infested  the  country.  These  rats  were 
called  vitiAai,  in  the  language  of  Phrygia, 
whence  the  surname.  There  is  another  sitiry 
similar  lo  this  related  by  the  Greek  scholiast  ul 
H0mer.  JL  1,  a9.-HSM.  ti^Ovid,  Mt,  18; 
V.  685. 

Sot.,  (tMe  sun,)  was  an  object  of  veneration 
nnione  the  ancients.  It  was  particularly  \v«ir- 
shipped  by  Ihe  Persians,  under  the  name  d 
Mithras;  and  was  the  Baal  or  Bel  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Belphegor  of  the  Mo8bite5,  the 
Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Osiris  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Adonis  of  the  Syrians.  The 
MaasagetK  sacrificed  horses  to  the  stin  vm  ao^ 
count  of  their  swiftness.  According  to  some 
of  the  ancient  poets,  Sol  nnd  Apollo  were  two 
different  persons.  Apollo,  however,  and  Phoe- 
bus and  Sol,  ara  OBivenally  suppoaed  to  be  Ito 
same  deity. 

SoMNtTS,  son  of  Erebus  and  Noi,  was  one  of 
the  infernal  deities,  and  presided  over  sleep. 
His  palace^  aooonUoc  lo  aoiBe  mytbologjMSi  is 
a  dark  cave  where  tbe  aim  never  penctraicft 
At  the  entrance  are  a  number  of  poppies  and 
somniferous  herbss.  The  god  him.self  is  repre- 
sented as  asleep  on  a  bed  m  feathers  with  black 
curtains.  The  dreams  stand  by  him,  and  Mor> 
phens,  a.s  his  principal  minister,  watches  to 
prevent  the  noise  from  awaking  him.  The 
Lacedaemonians  always  placed  the  image  oL 
Soanraa  near  that  ef  death.  Amad.  TImt^ 

Hem.  n.  14.—  Virg. Mn  6,v  H93  —Ovid.3M.IL 
SopHAX,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Tinga,  the 
widow  of  Antteus,  who  founded  the  kin|  dom 
of  Tingw^inlftMiriliniii^Miiflwwlcm 
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•rescendeJ  Diodonii|nd  JilM>ldBg<if  Maore- 

'.aoia.    Straif.  3. 
SoRoe,  a  daughler  of  (Eneos,  icing  of  Calf* 

Jon,  by  i£ihea,  daughior  of  The^uus.  She 
married  Andremon,  aud  wa^  muther  ol  Oxilus. 
ApoUad.  land  Si 

SuspiTA,  a  sarname  of  Juno  in  Latium.  Her 
niosi  lamuus  temple  was  at  Lannviam.  She 
had  alvo  iwo  ;tl  Rome,  and  Irt  statue  was  cov- 
ered wiiii  a  goat-»kin.  with  a  buckle,  dx.  Liv. 
i,  6, 8,  ftc^MM.  «r  V.  $ig. 

Sarins,  nn  Egyptian  name  of  the  constella- 
ticu  called  Sinus,  wiiicb  received  divine  bun- 
oars  in  Itiat  eouitry. 

Spartjb,  or  Spahtt,  n  name  given  to  those 
men  who  sprang  IrDiii  the  dragon's  teeth  which 
Cadmus  ^owed.  They  all  destroyed  une  an- 
other, except  five,  who  survived,  and  a&sisled 
Cadmas  in  building  Thebes. 

Spiiercs,  an  arm-bcarer  of  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalus.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  island 
near  Ihe  isthmas  of  Corinth,  which  from  him 
was  called  Spkeria.    Paus.  5,  c.  10. 

Sphinx,  a  mou>ier  wiiich  had  the  head  and 
breasts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail 
of  a  serpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  of  a 
lion,  and  a  human  voice.  It  sprang  from  the 
union  of  Orthos  willi  thi^  Chiin;era,  or  of  Ty- 

(ihon  with  Echidna.  The  Si)hinx  had  been  sent 
nto  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  who 
wished  ui  puni'^h  the  family  of  Cadmus,  which 
she  persecuted  with  immortal  hatred,  and  it  iaid 
this  patiof  BdMNin  Onder  continual  alarms  by 
proposing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inbabi- 
lanis  if  unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midst 
of  ihcir  consternation  the  Thebans  were  told  by 
the  oracle,  that  the  Sphinx  would  destroy  her- 
«lf  as  soon  as  one  of  the  raigmaa  she  proposed 
vvn>^  ovplained.  In  thi";  eniirma  she  wished  lO 
know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  an<l  three  in  the  evening. 
Upon  this  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  promised  his 
'•rown,  and  his  sister  Jocasta  in  marriage,  to 
him  who  could  deliver  his  country  from  the 
monster  by  a  successful  explanation  of  the 
enigma.  It  was  at  last  happily  explained  b^ 
'K  lipti-;,  who  observed  that  man  walked  on  his 
lunds  and  feel  when  young  or  in  the  morning 
of  life,  at  the  noon  of  life  he  walked  erect^  and 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  he  supported  his  in- 
llrmiiies  upon  a  slick.  Vid.  CF.dipus.  The 
Sphinx  no  s<M»ner  heard  this  explanation  than 
«ht  dashed  her  head  against  a  rock,  and  imme> 
diaiely  expired.  Some  myihologists  wish  to  tm- 
riddle  the  falmlou<.  traditions  about  the  Sphinx, 
hv  the  supposition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of 
(!7admas,  or  Laius,  infested  the  country  of 
Thebes  bv  her  continual  depredations,  because 
<he  had  been  refused  a  part  of  her  father's 
iWMBC  i  inn  The  lion's  paw  expressed,  as  they 
iibaeiTcd,  her  cruelly,  the  bodj  of  the  dog  her 
tasefrionsness,  her  enigmas  the  mares  die  laid 
trr  stran«,'ers  and  travellers,  and  her  wings  the 
dc^tcb  she  used  in  her  expeditions.  Plui. — 
flbM.  7V»/r.  r.  VOL—Biitin.  fab.  &*.—Apol- 
lod.  3,  r.  5  —Diod.4.—Ovtd.imB,9tS^-4Slrab. 
9. — Sophnd.  in  (Edip.  tfr. 

Stator,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by 
Romnlus,  because  he  stopped  (ito)  the  flight  of 
he  Romans  in  a  battle  agaiaat  die  Sahinea. 
The  conqueror  erected  him  ataOiple  Wider  that 
name.  lAv.  1,  c.  18,  , 
PmtIIL— »F 


Stkuuo,  a  youth  turned  into  an  elf  by  Cere\ 
because  he  derided  (be  goddess,  whodrank  wita 
avidity  when  tired  and  afflicted  in  her  vain  nui-- 
suit  of  her  dandbter  Proeeip^  Ooid.  IfrL 
5,  V.  445. 

Stbnomu,  or  Stiixnob(sa.  Vid.  BiUtnpktn. 

STe.vroR,  one  of  the  Greeks  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war.  His  voice  alone  was  louder  than 
that  of  50  men  together.  Bmtr  JL  6^  v.  7B4. 
--Jmo.  13,  ?.  11^ 

StsrSpc,  I  one<rf*the  Pleiades,  daughtersof 
Atlas.  She  married  CEnoraaus,  king  of  Pisae, 
by  whom  she  had  Hippudainia,  dec— IL  A 
daughter  of  Parihaon,  supposed  by  acme  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Sirens. 

Stheselus,  I.  a  kmg  of  Mycenae,  son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe, 
the  daughter  of  Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  called  Enryatheos.  Sthe- 
nelus  made  war  at^ainst  Amphitryon,  who  had 
killed  Electryon  and  seized  his  kingdom.  He 
fooght  with  success,  and  took  hLs  enemy  pris- 
oner,  whom  he  transroittod  to  Eurystheus.  Ho 

mer.  11  19,  v.  9\.—ApolLod.  2,  c.  4.  II.  A  son 

of  Capaneus.  He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and 
of  the  suiters  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  shut  up  in 
the  wooden  horse,  according;  to  Virgil.  Paus. 

2.  e.  la—  Virg.  ^n.  2  and  10.  ^III.  A  son 

of  Androgens,  the  son  of  Minos.  Hercules 

made  him  kingof  Thrace.  Apoltad.  2,  c.  5  

IV.  A  king  of  Argos,  who  succeeded  his  father 

Crotopoa.  Paiis.2,  c.  16.  V.  A  son  of  Actor, 

who  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  expediticm 
against  the  Amazon He  was  killed  by  one 

of  these  females.  VI  .  A  son  of  Mela%  KiUed 

by  Tydens.  AppUod.  1,  c  a 

STTtBR,  or  SnuMA,  a  daoghter  ef  Penneos, 
by  Crcusa,  who  became  mother  of  Centaoras 
and  Lapilhus,  bv  Apollo.    Diod.  4. 

SraaimA, a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  gave  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  weak  and  iadoleitf.  Aug.  df 
Civ.  D.  4,  c.  11  and  16. 

Strophius,    Vid.  Part  I. 

STTMPHAiAra,  a  king  o(  Arcadia,  son  of  Ela- 
tnsandLaodiee.  Be  nnle  war  aipimst  Pelops, 
and  was  killed  in  a  truce.  ApclM.  3,  C.  S." 
Paus.  8,  c.  4.    Vid.  Pan  I. 

Styrcs,  a  king  of  Albania,  to  whom  JEietee 
promised  his  daughter  Medea  in  marriage,  to 
obtain  his  a«kistance  a^inst  the  Argonauts. 
FUicc.  3,  V.  497, 1.  8,  v.  358. 

Srrx,  I.  a  daoghier  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys. 
She  nutnied  Falla-s,  by  whom  she  had  Ihne 
daughters,  Victory,  Strength,  and  Valour.  Jh*' 
iod.  Tkeog.  363  and  2»i.^ApMod.  1,  c.  i. 

 II.  A  celebrated  river  of  hel,  roaid  whad^ 

it  flows  nine  times.  According  to  some  writers, 
the  Siyx  was  a  small  river  of  Nonacris,  in  Ar- 
cadia, whose  waters  were  so  cold  and  venomone 
that  they  proved  fatal  to  thoae  who  tasted  then* 
Among  others,  Alexander  dw  Chreal  is  Mo- 
tioned as  a  victim  to  their  fatal  poison,  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking  them.  Theveven  con.>nim> 
dl  iron,  and  broke  all  vesaela.  Thewonderfhl 
properties  of  this  water  suggested  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  river  of  hell,  especially  when  it  disap- 
peared in  the  earth  a  little  below  its  fountain 
bead.  The  gods  held  the  waters  of  the  SQr&ia 
such  veneration  that  thev  alwava  swore  \if. 
them :  an  o-^th  w'>irh  wns  inviolable.  If  anv of 
the  gods  had  perjured  them.selves,  Jupiter  obU- 
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'h     U)  d  iok^be  waters  of  the  84jrz«  which 
illfcd  •nem  ttf  one  wbde  year  into  ssenwleaa 

jslupidity;  foj  the  nine  following  years  they 
were  deprive'!  of  the  ambrosia  and  the  nectar 
of  the  gods,  and  aAcr  the  expiraitott  of  the 
years  of  their  punishment,  they  were  restored 
to  the  assembly  of  the  deities,  and  to  all  their 
original  privileges.  It  is  said  that  this  venera- 
Uoa  was  showa  lo  the  Styx,  because  it  reeeived 
itt  IMBM  fWim  Ibe  nymph  Styx,  who  with  her 
three  daughters  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war 
anlBflt  the  Titans.  Hesiod.  Theog.  384, 
Tri.^Blmer.  Od.  10,  v.  iVi.^gkndot.  $,  e. 
74  — fftV^'.  ^En.  6,  v.  323,  439,  Ac—Apollod. 
1,  c.  2.— Ovid.  Met.  3,  v.  29,  &c— I/Kcan.  6,  v. 
378, 9u:.—Paus.  8,  c.  Hand  18.— 0»r<.  10,  c.  10. 

flOAOi,  the  goddess  of  persnasiaii,  etlled  Pi- 
tho  by  the  Greeks.  She  had  a  form  of  worship 
ertablished  to  her  honour  first  by  Thes««us.  She 
had  ft  statue  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Praxis  at 
Me^ara.  Cic.it  A  Omrf.  Vk-^Ptm*.  I,  e. 
and  43, !.  9,  c.  35. 

Sum >f ANUS,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  as  prince  of 
the  dead,  swunmu  maniwn.  He  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Rome,  erected  daring  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhw,  and  the  Romans  believed  that  the 
thnn<ler}>olis  of  Jupiter  were  in  his  power 
during  the  niehu   Cic.  d*  Dtt.—Ond.  PaM. 

6,  m. 

Sylvia.    Vid.  Rhea. 

SYtvfOs.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Otrinx,  a  nymph  of  ArcMlia,  daughter  of  the 
river  Laodon.  Pan  became  enamoured  of  her, 
but  Syrinx  escaped,  and  at  her  own  request 
was  cnanfTfNl  hv  the  god=!  into  a  reed  called 
Syrinx  by  the  Greeks.  The  god  made  himself 
a  pipe  with  rhe  reeda  Info  wnieli  bSa  Ihvoariie 
nrmph  had  been  changed.  OvML  JMU.  1, 
mi.— Martial.  9,  ep.  63. 

Ta«;f.s,  a  son  of  Qetiias,  i^randson  of  Jupiter, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  IS  aatioBS  of  the 
Etrartana  the  aeieneeof  angury  and  dftrfanrtlan. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  found  by  n  Tuscan  plonph- 
mut  in  the  form  of  a  c\od,  and  thai  he  assumed 
AfavuMlli  ^apeto  instruct  this  nation,  which 
became  so  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
omens  and  incantations.  Cie.  de  Div.  3,  c.  23. 
—Ovid.  Met.  15,  v.  558 —Z^n.  1,  v.  673. 

Talaor.  a  son  of  Bios  and  Pero»  fitther  of 
Adr^Aw  ny  Lyrimaehc.  He  w»  one  of  the 
Argonauts.    .ApnUnd.  1,  c.  9,  1.  3,  c.  fi. 

TAL.US,  a  youth,  .son  of  the  sister  of  Dssdalus, 
vho  invented  tb«  n«,  compaaaea,  nd  other 
mechanical  instrnments.  His  uncle  became 
jealous  of  his  growing  feme,  and  murdered  him 
privatelv ;  or,  according  to  others,  he  threw  him 
dowB  from  the  citadel  of  Athens.  Tains  was 
clilgeJ  fmo  t  partridge  by  the  gods.  He  is 
ataOealled  Cnlus,  .icnlus,  Perdi.r,  and  Tnlirtn. 
AfKnod.  3,  c  \.—Paus.  I,  c.  21,— Ot»»<*.  Aft<.a 

TAirrliLfnes,  I.  a  patronymic  applM  fo  the 
descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Her^ 

mione,  Ac.  II.  Agamemnon  and  Meaclatts, 

a<  srrandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called  T/mktUm 
frmies.    Ovid.  Htrvid,  8,  v.  45  and  129. 

T*rrrAi,ns,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of  Jupiter, 
br  a  nvmph  called  Pluto.  He  was  father  of 
Niobe,  Pelops,  Ac.,  by  Diooe,  one  of  the  Atlan- 


rej^reaeniad  by  the  Dueis  as^  punished  is  hoU 


,  nd  placed      to  the 

chin  in  the  niid~>'  of  a  pool  of  water,  which,  hovr- 
everjjlows  away  as  soon  as  he  auempu  lo  tasie 
it  There  hangs  also  above  his  head,  a  bough, 
richly  loaded  with  deliciona  fruits;  which,  as 
soon  as  he  attempts  to  seize,  is  earned  awar 
from  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blast  (»f  wind.  Ac- 
cordinf  lo  some  mytholugista^  his  pnoirtnncm 
is  to  Sn  Bflder  a  huge  stone,  hm^  M  some  <Hs> 

tanee  over  his  head,  and  as  it  <eems  every  mo- 
ment ready  to  fall,  he  is  ketA  under  cuntioaaj 
alarms  and  never-ceasing  nun  The  causes 
of  this  eternal  punishment  are  variou<>ly  ex- 

Slained.  Some  declare  that  i.^  was  infiicied  upon 
im  because  he  stole  a  favourite  dog,  which  J«- 
piter  bad  intrusted  to  his  care  to  metp  his  tem- 
ple in  Crete.  Others  say  that  heShrfe  away  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  ihe  tables  of  the  gotls. 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  assemblies  of 
heaven,  ai»d  that  he  gave  it  to  mortals  am  e«rd». 
Others  support  that  this  proceeds  from  his  cnoei- 
ty  and  impiety  in  killing  his  sun  Pelors,  and  in 
serving  his  limbs  as  food  before  the  goaf,  whose 
divinity  and  power  he  wished  to  try,  when  they 
had  stopped  at  his  bouse  as  they  passed  over 
Phryfjia.  There  were  also  otherN  who  impnte 
it  to  his  carryiag  away  Ganymedes.  Rimdmr. 
Otrnp.  l.-^mmr.  Od.  II.  T.881.r~Cis^  T\uu 

1,  c.  5, 1.  4,  c.  \6.—Eurip.  in  Jpkig.'-^Rnmrt. 

2,  el.  1,  v.  G6.—IfonU.  1,  Snt.  1,  t.  68. 
TiRAids,  a  name  of  Jnpiter  aiBOiig  the 

Ganb,  to  whom  hamin  sKTiaeetwere  ofiescd. 

Lucan.  1,  v.  446. 

Tar;»xippus,  a  deity  w  u^hipped  at  Elis.  His 
Statue  was  placed  near  the  race-grouad,  and  bis 
vroleeiioB  was  implored  that  no  htm  might 
happen  to  the  horsr^s  during  the guwa. 
6,  c.  20,  Ac— Duntyi.  hal.  S. 

Tartarits,  (pi. «,  trmm,)  one  of  the 
of  hell,  where,  according  to  the  ancienrs,  the 
most  impious  and  J^uilty  amon?  mankind  were 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  brazen 
waU,  and  its  entrance  was  coatiBoallj  kiddeft 
flnmn  the  sight  by  a  elond  of  darkness,  whiehit 
represented  three  times  more  irhxiTriY  than  the 
otKcnrcst  night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  a 
separate  pritton,  at  a  greater  dislaAee  firom  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  heavens.  Vir- 
gil says  that  it  was  surrounde<l  by  three  impen- 
etrable walls,  and  b^  the  impetuous  and  biirB> 
ing  ftreams  of  the  nver  Phl^qietfaoo.  The  e«- 
tiwiee  hhy  a  large  and  loArtower,  who«te  gates 
are  supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  open.  It  was  the 
plaee  where  Ixion,  Tityus,  the  DaiMides,  Tan- 
talus, Sisyphos,  Ac.  were  punished,  according 
to  Ovid,  ffesutd.  Tlesg.  780. — 8iL  IZ,  v. 
591.— T^r^.  .En.  €1— BbSMT.  OA  llw— MC 
Mef.  4.  fab.  13. 

Taitrtca,  a  anrmnie  of  Diana,  becaiise  she 
M-as  worshipped  tgr  the inhaUatnis  of  IWiea 
Chersonesns.  ** 

TjiWRM^  m  oAeer  of  HBnos,  king  ofOeie. 
Vtil.  Mmdamrus.  He  was  vanquished  bv 
Thesetn  In  tht  games  which  Minos  exbflMied 
in  Crete.    FM  In  T%es. 

TEcrrAMtrs,  son  of  Dorns,  grandsrm  of  Hd- 
len,  the  son  of  Deticalion,  went  to  Crete  with 
theiEtolians  and  Peln^gians,  and  reiened  tbeiie. 
He  had  a  son  called  Aaterins,  hf  the  dsi  ghM 
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TftUnoif.    Vid.  Part  11. 
TM.ciiiNiA,  a  surname  oC  Miaerva  at  Teu- 
nmrn  in  Boeotia,  wbera  At  h»d  m  twnfrie. 

Paus.  9,  c.  19.  Also  a  surname  of  Juno  in 

RiiOiie:*,  where  she  had  a  siaiue  at  ialysos,  rais- 
ed by  the  Telcbiniaos,  who  settled  tiiere.  

Aiao  an  aneieai  Mme  of  Crete,  as  Um  place 
Ami  wheaet  Hie  Telehines  of  Rbodet  w«re  de> 
mroded.    6^^.  6,  Stftv.  6,  v.  47. 

TELCHiiuca.  a  surname  of  ApoUo  aiaong  the 
Rbodians.  IIM.  5. 

Tklcuis,  a  son  of  Europs,  the  son  of  ^gia- 
leos.  Ue  was  one  of  the  nrst  kings  of  the  Pe- 
loponneaoa. 

T&LBadNUs,akingof  Ecypt,  who  married  lo 
aAer  she  had  been  restored  to  her  original  form 
bf  Jupiter.    ApoUod.    Vid.  Part  IL 

TsLKMicuus..   Vid.  Pan  II. 

TciJiiro,  a  Cyclops,  who  was  Acqninied 
With  futurity.  He  foretold  to  Polyphemus  all 
the  evils  whicb  be  some  time  after  sufiered  from 
Ulysnes.   09kL  JMM.  13,  v.  771. 

TeuEPHAfSA,  the  mother  of  Cadmus^  PhcE- 
nix,  and  Clix,  by  A»enor.  She  died  in  Thrace, 
a^she  wa.s^et■kln!:^  hLT  dau;^hter  Europa,  whom 
J^Mr  bad  carried  awajr.  JfoUod,  3^  a.  1 

Trt.Epmjs,  a  kirifj  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercolfll 
and  Auge,  tbe  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  ex- 
posed  asaooilMV)rn  on  mooM  Partheaios,  bat 

liis  life  was  preserved  hy  a  j^oai,  and  by  some 
shepherds.  According  to  Apullu<!orus,  he  was 
extHised,  001  oo  a  moontain,  but  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  Twea,  or,  according  to  a  traidi- 
tion  mentioned  by  raasanias,  he  was  leA  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  with  his  mother,  by  the 
craehy  of  Aleust,  and  carried  by  the  wiiula  to 
the  moQih  of  the  Cavcns,  where  he  was  tMmd  bf 
Teuthras,  kins:  of  the  country,  who  married,  or 
rather  adopted  as  his  daughter,  Aoge,  and  edn- 
eated  her  son.  Some,  however,  snpiwse,  that 
Ange  fled  to  Teathras  to  avoid  the  anger  of  her 
father  on  accoant  of  her  amour  with  Hercules. 
Yet  others  declare  ihnt  Aleu.«  ^ve  her  toNau- 
plitts  to  be  severely  punished  for  her  inconti- 
Denee;  and  <lmt  NaupHus,  unwilling  to  injnre 
her,  sent  her  to  Teuthra^>j,  king  of  Bithynia,  by 
whom  she  was  adopted.  TiMcphns,  according 
to  the  more  received  opinions,  was  ignorant  of 
his  origin,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  oracle,  if 
he  wished  to  know  his  parents,  to  go  to  Mysia. 
Obedient  to  this  injunction,  he  came  to  Mysia, 
where  Teuthraa  offered  him  his  crown  and  bis 
adopted  dangh«erAa?e  in  marnage,  if  he  wtmid 
deliver  bis  c.Diintry  from  the  hostilities  of  Ida-s, 
fine  mon  of  Apharons.  Telephus  readily  com- 
plied, and  iM  tlie  Ikeiid  «t  the  MyaiMs  lie  mon 
routed  the  enomv  arid  received  the  promised  re- 
ward. As  he  was  goin:j  to  unite  him«!elf  to 
Atig^,  the  sadden  nppeamnce  of  an  enormous 
serpent  separated  the  two  lovers;  Aoge  implor- 
eil  the  assistance  of  Hercules,  and  was  soon  in- 
formed bv  the  god  ihnt  Telephus  was  her  own 
•on.  Whca  this  was  known,  the  nnptiali  were 
nof  eeMifslsd,  end  YeteplniM',  aone  limveller, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  King  Priam. 
As  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Trofan  monarch,  Te- 
lepnns  prepared  to  assist  Priam  against  fhe 
Greek";,  an  ?  with  hToir  valour  he  attacked 
them  when  they  had  landed  on  his  coast.  The 
carnage  was  great  andTeleph us  was  victorious, 
whuk  Bioehas,  who  protecKd  the  Qreeks,  sudr 


denly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth,  which  en- 
tangled ibe  feet  of  the  monarub,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  tbe  grotmd.  Achilles  kninedjelely  ruaber 
upon  him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he 
was  carried  away  from  the  battle.  1  he  wound 
was  monad,  and  Telephus  was  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  he  alooe  who  bad  inflicted  it  could 
fotaliy  edfe  ft.  Upon  this,  applications  were 
made  tu  Achilles,  but  in  vain ;  the  hero  i>bt>erv- 
ed  that  be  was  no  physician,  lilt  Ulysses,  who 
knew  that  Trajr  eoold  not  be  tekea  withool  the 
a"isistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and 
who  wished  to  make  Telephus  tbe  fnecd  ofibe 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obef  the  diitec- 
tions  of  the  oracle.  Achilles  consented,  and  as 
the  weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  cculd 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust  from  the 
point  of  bis  spear,  and  by  ing  it  to  (he  sore, 
gave  it  immediate  lelidT.  It  is  said  that  Telr> 
phus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to  the  Gkeekl 
that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  fought  with  them  against  hii>  father-in-law 
Hy^in.  fab.  101.— Paw.  8,  c.  48.—Arol!od.  i>, 
c.  7,  Ac— ^»a».  V.  H.  13,  c  ^^.—Uiod.  4. 
-Ovid.  FiUL  1«  eL  1,  te.— l>Mliilr.  Asr.-^ 

PiMI.  _ 

TsLBtrrB,  a  surname  of  Veaw  tlBOBif  the 
Ekvpiians.  PltU.  tU  Jb.  if'  Os. 

TTlBXirs,  a  divinity,  the  same  as  the  Earth,  tbe 
most  ancient  of  all  the  gods  after  Chaos.  She 
was  mother  by  Ccelus  of  Oceanos,  Hyperior, 
Ceus,  Rhea,  Japctus,  Themhi^  Saturn,  Phoebe, 
Tetbys,  Stc.  Teltus  » tbe  same  as  the  divinity 
who  is  honoured  under  the  several  names  (mT 
Cybele,  Rhea,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Tiihea,  Bona  Dea. 
Proserpine,  Ac  She  was  generally  represenlea 
in  the  ehaniefer  of  Telnis,  as  •  wonuui  with 
many  breasts,  distended  with  milk,  to  rTpifim 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  also  appeared 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand  and  a  key  in  tbe  other,  while  at  her  feet 
was  lying  a  tame  lion  without  chains,  as  if  lu 
intimate  that  every  part  of  the  earth  can  be 
made  fmitfulby  metosof  culiivatioD.— tfci>M<. 
TVog.  190l— fffV.  w.  ISnr-AatXUd, 
1,  c.  1.    Vid.  Part  II. 

TELPHfysA,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of 
the  Ladon,  who  gave  her  nam  to  a  town  and 
fountain  of  that  place.  The  waters  of  the  foun- 
tain Telphu-sa  were  s<i  cold,  ibat  Tiresias  died 
by  drinking  them.  Di^d.  L—StnA. B^Lfeo* 
pkfM.  104a   Vid.  Pan  IL 

Tmlwiraa,  a  somame  of  ApoUo,  which  he 
received  at  Temenos,  a  small  place  near  Svra- 
cuse,  where  he  was  worshipped.   Cic.  in  Verr. 

Tnnts.    Vid,  Part  If. 

Tbreo»,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and 
Bistonis.   He  married  Progne,  the  daughter  oj 
Paildion,  king  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  asstslctf 
in  a  war  against  Megan.    Vid.  Philomela. 

TaaMiaos,  a  roMier  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
killed  people  by  crushing  their  heads  against 
his  own.  He  was  slain  bv  Hercules  in  the 
seme  msmcn  I'M.  im  Ina. 

TaRMiMir.is,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  beeaoso 
he  presided  over  the  bonndaries  and  lands  oT 
indifltaili,  before  the  worship  of  the  god  Tef 
minus  was  introduced.    Pionys.  Ilnl.  3. 

TitRMTvu8,a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  wassnp^ 
posed  to  preside  over  bounds  and  limits,  andjto 
poaiih  «U  mlawAU  nsorpatioa  of  taiML 
779 
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mrtklp  WBsat  fiisi  introdaced  t  Rome  bv  Na- 

ma,  who  persuaded  h»  scibjecUi  liiai  ihc  limits 
ui  lUcu  lands  and  C!»taieti  wtre  under  the  iinine- 
diate  iospeciioQ  oi  iK-av  t-n.  Uis  temple  wai$>  uii 
the  Tarpeian  rack,aad  be  was  repreaeoied  wub 
a  honmii  head  wuboot  feet  or  arnw  lo  intimaie 
tbat  he  never  iiiuvcd,  wherever  he  was  placed. 
The  pcuple  ul  ihe  country  asM:mbled  utice  a 
year  with  their  Tamilies,  anderowned  with  gar- 
lands and  fluwcrs  the  stones  which  separated 
iheir  ditierctit  possessions,  and  oJered  viclitiis 
10  Ihc  ^od  who  presided  over  I  heir  bouiidane;-. 
It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wi!»hed 
to  bui)d  a  temple  on  the  Tarpeian  roeir  to  Jo> 
pilcr,  the  i^  ^d  rerminiis  refused  to  give  way, 
ihuugh  the  uiber  gods  resigned  their  seats  with 
cheerfnlncsa;  whenoe  Ovid  baa  Mid:— 


Ihonys.  Hal.  2.— Ovid,  Fast.  2,  v.  WLr^F^ 
M  JVitM. — Lix,  6. —  Virg.  Ain.  9. 
TcRPafcndRB,  one  of  the  Mnsei.,  daughter  of 

Jupiter  aiiit  Mncmo^j'ne.  She  jire'^ided  over 
danciii^,  ut Which  she  was  reckoned  the  lovcn- 
irevi,  as  her  riame  intiinate5,  and  with  which 
she  dL-Iighlcd  her  sisters.  Siie  is  repre<^nled 
lii»e  a  y.iung  virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
hohling  in  her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 
Juc.  7,  V.  2&.—ApMwL  \,—BuiUU.  in  11.  10. 

Trrra,  one  of  the  moat  aoejeotdetties  in  my- 
thology, wife  of  Urnnos,  and  mother  of  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Tiiaos,  Cyclops,  Giants,  Thea,  Rhea, 
Themis,  Phobe,  Thetys,  and  Mnemosyne.  By 
the  Air  she  had  Grief,  Mournln;^,  Oblivion, 
Vengeance,  du:.  According  tu  liyginas,she  is 
the  wme  as  Tellus.    Vid.  TkUus. 

TsRfioB,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which  the 
anclent.s  have  made  a  deity,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  ofilie  god  Mai  s  :\)i<\  of  BtdKma. 

TeniYii,  the  greatest  of  tlie  seaHicilies,  was 
wife  of  Oceftnti.5,  and  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terrn.  She  'vn^  mother  of  the  chiefest  rivers 
of  the  universe?,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  A1pheu.s, 
ibe  Mseander,  Simois,  Peneus,  Evenns,  Sca- 
mander,  &c.,  and  about  9000  daughters,  called 
Oceanides.  Tethys  is  con  founded  birsometBy. 
tholofrisf^  witii  her  crand-dauirhter  Tiir  ms  the 
wife  of  Peleus  and  the  mother  of  Achillea. 
«  Tne  word  TMps  Is  poetically  used  to  express 
the  sea.  Apnllod.  1,  c.  1,  &e.— I'lri'.  (7.  1,  v. 
31.— Otui.  MU.  8,  V.  509, 1. 9,  v.  m.—t\ut.  2, 
V.  \9\.—Hetiod.  TktfgH*  y.  SS&'-aawr.  JL 
14,  V.  302. 

Tkockr.    Vid.  Part  H. 

Tklta.",  or  Tectatm,  a  name  of  Merciu'. 
among  (be  Gauls.  The  peoplf  offered  human 
vietima  lo  Ibis  deity,  imemm.  1,  dd&^Ccsar. 
B«U.  G. 

TctminA':,  a  kin^  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cayeiis.  Vid.  TtUpktu.  The  50  daugh- 
ters of  Teuthras,  who  became  mothers  by  Her- 
cules, are  called  T^euikrantia  turba.  ApolUd. 
a  C  7,  Ac.— Paw.  3,  c.  25.— Grid.  TVirf.  %  ▼. 
19.  Btroid.  9,  t.  bL^Bf/gin.  hb.  100. 

TliAi^sms,  a  beantiftil  young  Roman,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  At  Ih?  rape  of  ihe  S^Vinrs 
one  of  these  virgins  appeared  remarkable  tor 
beauty  andelenanee,  and  her  ravisher,  afVaid  of 
m^inv  rompetitors,  exclaimptl  hp  cnrricrl  her 
awmv,  thai  it  wtis  for  Thala.>»sius.  The  name 
of  Tlialassius  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
aQ  were  eager  lo  prcaanreso  beaaiiftil  a  priaa  lor 
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him.   Their  aaioD  WM  atleiided  with  v  mocb 

happiness,  thai  ii  was  eT«r  alter  usual  at  Rume 

to  make  use  of  the  word  Tkalassius  at  nuptials^ 
aud  to  wish  those  that  were  married  tiie  lelici- 
ly  of  Thal%8sius.  Ue  is  supposed  bv  some  to 
be  the  same  a>  Mjfmm^  as  he  was  nad  fa  deity. 
Plul.  in  Bom.— Mr:  '      3  r p  92  —L  f.  1,  c  9. 

TuAtcaTRU,  or  i  ualutius,  a  que«o  ui  the 
Amaxons,  who,  aeoompanied  by  300  women, 
came  35  day.s'  journey  lo  meet  Alexander  in  his 
A:siauc  conquests,  to  raise  children  by  a  man 
whose  fame  was  so  great  and  cdurage  i4}  uocom* 
rooit.   CmtL  0,  c.      ^ro^.  IL—JmMm,  2»  c  d. 

ToALU.oneof  the  Moses,  who  presided  om 
festivals,  and  over  pa.«!tural  and  ctttmc  {KTctrr. 
She  is  represented  leaning  on  a  column,  hold  tog 
a  mask  m  her  right  hand,  by  which  she  dis* 
lin^'Tri-^hrd  f  rom  her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  <hr^ 
hem  s  cto^jk.  Her  dress  appears  Nbtiner,  aaU 
not  so  ornamented  as  that  ol  the  oilu-r  .Mnse^. 
Horat.  4,  Od.  6,  Jfsrt.  9,  ep.  75.— 

in  Symp,  Sec — Vif^.  file.  6,  T.  9.  Vid.  Ckmntu. 

Thamtbas,  or  Thamyris,  a  cel-'braU'd  mu*^^i- 
cian  of  Thrace.  His  lather'.}  name  was  Pbi- 
lammaii,and  his  mother's  Ag;riope.  He  becasie 
enamfinTpd  of  the  Muses,  and  chalien<,'e.l  them 
to  a  If  lai  of  skill.  llu>  challenge  was  accept?  1, 
and  it  wai  mutually  agreed  that  the  conqu err t! 
should  be  loialty  at  the  diiqpasal  of  his  ridoriooi 
adversary.  He  was  eomjiiered,  and  the  Moses 
deprived  him  of  his  <'yesight,  and  of  his  melo- 
diooii  voice,  and  broke  hu  lyre.  Uis  poeiicai 
compositions  are  lost.  Some  accused  bim  of 
h IV in:^  first  iiiirodiiced  into  the  world  the  no 
natural  vice  of  which  Socrates  is  accused 
Homer.  11.  2,  v.  504,  I.  5,  v.  ba^.—ApolUni  1,  c 
%.—Ovid.  Amor,  3,  el.  7,  T.  ^  ^at.  3, 3981 
—B»u.  4,  c.  33. 

Tharops,  the  father  of  CEafrer,  to  whom 
Bacchus  gave  the  kmgdom  of  Thrace,  after  the 
death  of  Lycurgus.   Diod.  4. 

TtiAtus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  went  wilb 
Cadmus  to  seek  Europa.  He  built  the  town  ol 
Thasns  in  Thrace.  Some  make  bin  bdolber 
of  Cadmus.   ApoUod.  3,  c  1. 

TuAiniANTiAs,  and  THAin«AKTts,  a  name  given 
to  Iris,  the  raessensrer  of  Jtino,  becau<te  she  wa» 
the  daughter  of  Thaumas,  the  son  ol  Oceanus 
and  Terra,  by  one  of  Ibe  Oecs  idea.  AML 
Tfuof^.—  Vire.  9,  T.  ftr-IMd.  JM.  4,  ¥. 
479, 1.  14,  V,  846. 

TSaitmas,  a  MD  of  Neptone  and  Terra,  who 
married  Electra,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  bv  whom 
he  bad  Iris  and  the  Harpies,  dtc.  AjmlUd,  l,c  i. 

Thea,  a  dauehltr  oflTranus  and  Terra  She 
married  her  brother  Hyperion,  by  whom  she 
bad  the  aim,  the  moon,  Anrora,  te.  She  ia  «Im 
called  Thia,  Tittpa,  Rhea,  Teibja,  dbe. 

Theano.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Tmos,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ccslaa  9md  Ten% 
who  married  Jupiter  against  her  own  inclina- 
litm.  She  became  mother  of  Dice,  Irene,  Eo- 
nmnia,  the  Par'';!  arni  H  irrc;  and  was  the  first 
to  whom  the  mhabitaotsof  the  earth  raised  tem* 
plea.  Her  oracle  waafiimoiu  in  Attica  ia^ 

iiSfp  nf  Df'nrnlinn,  •^•hn  rnr;«;nV_rd  it  with  great 
solemnity,  and  was  instructed  how  lo  repairtht 
loss  of  mankind.  She  was  generally  aliened 
hy  the  Seasons.  Among  the  moderns  she  is  repw 
resented  as  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  aiid 
a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.  Ovid.  MH.  I.  v. 
3i|.^— >n.  A  daughter  of'  Baa  who  narrina 
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Capys,  and 

TMBHisrro,  daughter  of  Hypsetu,  was  the 

third  wile  of  Aihamas,  king  ul*  Thebes,  by 
whom  $h«  had  t'uur  soQi»,  calkil  Ptous,  Leucua, 
Scti<£Deus,  and  Eryihroes.  She  endeavoured  to 
kili  the  c!iil«iren  of  Ino,  her  hiisbaud's  second 
wii'e,  bul  j>he  killed  her  own  by  means  uf  iuo, 
who  lived  in  her  huuse  iu  the  di.sguiae  of  a  ser- 
vaat-iMid,  vul  lo  whom  »he  uttmiied  her 
bloodjr  intentions,  uvoa  which  ahe  destroyed 
herself.    Putii.  9,  c.  )Xi.—ApoUBd.  \,  c  0 

Th»;oci.vu£nus,  a  soothsayer  ol  Argolu>,  de> 
•cended  from  Melampus.  His  faiher'aname 
was  Tiic->ior.  He  foretold  the  speedy  return  of 
Uiy!>!>es  lo  Peuelupe  and  Teiemachu:».  Homer. 
€kL  15,  Sic.-'if^gm.  fab.  m. 

Tagot>AiiA«.  or  Tvoiuaua,  a  king  of  My- 
aia,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  killed  by  Hercu- 
les, bcc  i'.i^e  he  refuseii  lo  trenlhiin  and  his  sun 
Uyilus  with  hospitality.  Ortd.  in  St.  v.  438.— 
AialUd.  8,  e.  T—Hygin.  fab.  971. 

Tin:  >NnK,  I.  a  ilaus;liter  of  Theslor,  sister  to 
Calcha^  Sue  was  carried  away  by  sea  pirates, 
and  sold  (o  I'.  anis,  king  of  Cana,  Blfgiti. 

fnb.  190.  U.  A  daujthier  of  Proteus  and  a 

Nereid,  who  became  enamoured  of  Canobus, 
lh«;pilot  of  a  Tiojan  vessel,  &c. 

THBorniutfi,  a  daughter  of  Bij^tos,  whom 
Neptane  changed  Uilo  a  sheep,  to  remove  her 
frum  her  numerous  Ruiters,  and  conveyed  lo  the 
island  Crumissa.  Of  her  was  bom  the  raui 
with  the  ijolilcn^eece,  wluch  carried  Phryxus 
to  Colchia.  Otid.  ilM.  6,  V.  177.— ^fia.  fhb. 

Theorius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Troezene, 
where  be  had  a  very  aacient  temple,  k  sigai- 
lies  clear-si^liied. 

Thrkitar,  a  surname  of  Mava  ill  ImbobSm, 
TuEBSANDEfl.   vid.  Part  II. 
TpeasTTai.    VU,  Part  IL 
Tftrsn-".  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  iEsfo- 
us,  by  .E;hra  the  daughter  of  Piilhcu.s,  was 
oae  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity.   He  waji  educated  ai  Troezene,  in  the 
house  of  Pitiheos,  and  as  he  was  not  pnbl  id  y  ac- 
knowlcd;;cd  to  he  tlieson  of  the  kiiv' t  f  Allien-*, 
he  passed  for  the  son  of  Neptune.   When  he 
cauM  to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  sent  hf  his 
mother  to  his  father,  nnd  a       r  1  rrns  given 
him  by  which  he  mishi  make  hiinseif  known 
ti>  .^geus  in  a  private  manner.    Vid.  JBgeu.y 
The  road  from  Trtpzene  to  Athens  was  infest- 
ed with  robbers  and  wild  bensLs,  and  rendered 
impassatlc;  but  these  obsiacle^  were  easily  re- 
moved by  the  courageous  soti  of  JEgeus.  He 
d*!#royeo  C/orrnctes,  Syn  nw,  Seiron,  Cercyon, 
Pro,.TUsles,and  ihe  celehratedPhrra  At  Athens, 
however,  bis  reception  w^asnot  cordial;  Medea 
lived  there  with  JEgeus,  and  as  she  knew  that 
her  influence  would  fall  to  the  proand  if  The- 
se.w  were  received  by  his  father's  bouse,  she  at- 
tempted (o  destroy  him  before  his  arrival  was 
roatie  public  Mf(em  was  hinuelf  to  gire  the 
cnpof  poison  to  this  unknown  stranger  at  a 
fc  t^i.l.::;        MLrh[  (tfliis  '.wnri!  nn  th-'  '-i<fi'  of 
Theseu-s,  reminded  him  of  his  amours  with 
iBthra.   He  knew  Um  lo  be  his  son,  and  the 
people  of  Athens  were  e^ri<^  to  find  that  thi*  il- 
losiriousstrani^r,  who  had  cleared  Atiira  from 
nbbers  and  pirates,  watlheaon  of  their  mon- 
The  Pallanlidcs  wtall  fvttodeaUi 


by  the  young  prince.  The  bull  of  Marathon 
next  engaged  the  attentioa  of  Tboeos.  AQrt 
this,  Thesem  w«iii  lo  Orele  among  the  seven 

choeen  youths  whom  the  AiheniaQ*^  yi  ariy  .sent 
lo  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  i  tjc  v  ish  to 
deliver  his  country  from  so  dreadful  a  tribute 

enpaped  him  lo  undertake  his  expedition.  He 
was  succeiiful  by  means  of  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  who  was  enamoured  ot  htni  ;  and 

after  he  had  escaped  from  the  labyrinth  with  a 
clew  of  thread,  and  fciUed  the  Minotaur,  (  Vid. 

Minotaurus,)  he  sailed  from  Crete  with  tlic  six 
buys  and  seven  maidens  whom  his  victory  had 
eqiiallj  redeemed  from  death.  In  the  island  of 
NaxoBi  where  he  mtt-  rlnvm  by  the  winds,  he 
had  the  meanness  to  abaiiiiun  Ariadne,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  safely.  The  rejoicings 
whiclk  his  return  might  have  occasioned  at 
Athens  were  intermped  by  the  death  of  .Ege- 
us,  who  ihrru  liiinself  into  the  sea  w  hen  he  saw 
his  son's  ^hip  return  with  black  sails,  which 
was  the  signal  of  ill  snceefls.  Vid.JBgaa,  His 
accr~"i(  in  to  his  father's  throne  was  universally 
applauded,  B.  C.  1233.  The  Athenians  were 
,t,ovemed  with  mildness,  andTheseus  made  new 
regulations  and  enacted  new  laws.  The  Dum- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  was  increased 
by  the  liberality  of  the  monarch,  religious  wor- 
ship was  attexuled  with  more  than  usual  iH>lem- 
nity,  a  conit  was  instituted  which  had  the  care 
of  all  civil  affairs,  and  Theseus  made  the  gov- 
ernment democratical,  while  be  reserved  for 
himself  only  the  command  of  the  armies.  The 
fame  which  hp  had  pained  bv  his  victories  and 
ixdiry  made  his  alliance  courted  ;  but  ririihou>^ 
king  of  the  Lapitbae,  alone  wished  to  u  im  his 
friendship  by  mectiiig  htm  in  the  Sebl  of  battle. 
He  invaded  the  territories  of  Attica ;  and  when 
Th'  eus  had  marched  onl  to  meet  him,  ihctwc 
enemies,  siruckatlhe  sight  of  each  other,  rush- 
ed  between  their  two  armies,  lo  embrace  one 
another  in  the  most  cordial  and  nfTertionnte 
manner,  arirl  from  ihat  time  began  the  mast  .sin- 
cere and  admired  friendship,  which  has  become 
proverbial.  Theseus  was  present  at  the  nuf^ts 
of  his  friend,  nnd  wasihenif»st  enger  and  ponra- 
Sfpnus  nfthe  Lnr'i''-.:i'  in  i^i''  ili-lVnre  of  Hippo- 
damia,  and  her  female  attendants,  againet  the 
brutal  attempts  of  the  Ontaars.  When  Piri- 
thons  bad  1:  '!  ITippndnmia,  be  agreed  with 
Theseu.s,  whwse  wife  Phtedra  was  also  dead,  lo 
earrv  away  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  f^ods. 
Their  first  attempt  was  npon  Tleh  n.  the  dauf^h- 
ler  of  Leda.  ami  after  tney  had  obtained  this 
beautiful  prize,  ihey  cast  lot«,  and  she  became 
the  property  of  Thesens.  The  Athenian  moo- 
areh  Intrmted  her  to  the  rare  of  his  mnther 
^'Tjhrn,  at  Aphidnrr,  till  slip  was  of  nuhne 
yesrs:  but  the  resentment  of  Ca.stor  and  Pollux 
soon  obliged  him^o  restore  her  safe  into  their 
hands.  Helen  was-  hat  nine  yrfir*  old  when 
carried  away  by  ibe  two  royal  friends,  nnd 
Ovid  ininKlnces  her  in  one  of  his  epynles,  say- 
ing, Brcgpia  rtdii  passa  timore  nihil.  Some 
time  after,  Theseus  sssisted  his  friend  in  pro- 
curing a  wife,  and  they  both  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  lo  carry  away  Proserpine. 
Pinto,  st*prired  of  their  tetentioos,  stopped 
{'hr-m  riri'^ntit!  Tr-T?  placed  OT  bis  father's 
wheel,  and  Thesens  was  tied  to  a  hu?e  stone, 
on  wbieh  he  bad  sat  to  rest  himself.  Tirgil 
Ua  in  this  ctetMl  fiata  of 
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words  0(  Discilt  juitiUam  moniti,  ei  n&n  tem- 
mtr*  duMfS.  Apolicxlonis,  howevci  ,  and  oihcr^ 
declare,  ibai  be  wa<i  doi  long  detained  in  bell ; 
'mb»'>  Befcttks  casMtoslcaiibed^gCiecbeiiit, 
he  tfre  bfm  awajr  fnm  thetme,  hut  wkli  raeh 
viul-'uci.'  lhat  hi-,  skin  wao  left  hchind.  The 
fAfbe  a&sisUuice  was  given  to  Firubousi  aud 
llieiwo  friends  reiuraed  npon  ilw  mamh  by  the 
favonr  of  Hercules,  nnrf  the  consent  of  tbe  in- 
ieroai  deities,  not,  buwever,  without  sufiering 
the  most  excruciating  torments.  Darinc  tbe 
captivity  of  Theseus  in  the  kingdoon  of  Pluto, 
Moestheos,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Erech- 
ihcus,  ingratiated  hinisrlf  ituo  the  f.-ivuiir  of  ihe 
people  ui'  Alheus,  end  oiiteined  the  cwwu  in 
l>referanee  lo  the  ehiMreu  ef  the  ebeent  noii- 

7\'rh.  At  hit  letnn) ,  Thejcu?  aMrmptrr!  to  ejrcl 
the  usurper,btttto  DO  purpose.  The  /\thetiiaris 
had  forgotten  bis  many  servieei,  and  he  retired 
with  great  mortificalion  to  the  ronrt  of  Lyco- 
medcs,  king  of  the  island  ol  Scyros.  After 
pairing  hira  much  attention,  Lycomedes,  either 

Stlotts  of  his  feme  or  bribed  by  the  presents  of 
nefllbeiw,  eerried  him  to  •  high  rock,  on  pre- 
tence of  showins^  him  the  extent  of  Iiis  domin> 
ions,  and  threw  him  down  n  deep  precipice. 
Some  snppoMS  that  Tbesetis  inadvwiently  fell 
down  this  precipice,  nnri  that  he  was  crnshed 
to  death  without  receiving  any  violence  from 
Lycomedes.  The  children  ot  Theseus,  after 
the  death  of  Mnestheus,  recovered  the  Athenian 
throne;  and  that  the  memory  of  their  father 
might  not  be  without  the  luinours  due  t(i  a  lit  ro, 
th^  brought  his  remains  from  Scyros,  and  gave 
them  a  magnificent  buriaL  They  auo  r&ed 
him  stntr:rs  nnd  a  temple,  and  festivals  and 
games  were  publicly  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  a  hero  who  had  rendered  such 
services  to  the  people  of  Athens.  These  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  in  the  sjq^e  of  Paojsi- 
nia.s  and  Plutarch,  about  1200  years  after  the 
death  of  Theseus.  The  historians  disagree 
fton  the  poets  in  iheir  aeeoonttiaboat  this  Iwro, 
and  they  all  suppose,  thai,  in?ttcad  of  attemptins: 
to  carry  a  way  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  two  fneods 
wished  10  sedQcc  n  daughter  of  AUkmeaS)  king 
of  the  Molossi.  This  datijfhter,  ns  they  say, 
bore  the  name  of  Praserpine,  and  the  dc^  which 
kept  the  gates  of  the  palace  was  called  Cerberns; 
and  hence  perhape  arises  the  fiction  of  the  poets. 
Pirithons  w«*  torn  to  pteees  bjr  Hie  dog,  but 
Theseiis  was  confined  in  prison,  from  whence 
he  made  his  e«cnpe,  some  lime  after,  by  the 
aansiance  of  Hercules.  Some  authors  place 
Tnesen"  an  !  hi'?  friend  in  the  number  of  the 
Arjronnurs,  Init  ihey  were  both  detained,  either 
in  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Mo1o?»i,  in  the  time  of  Jason's  expedition  to 
Colchis,  PIvl.  in  vita. — ApoUod.  3 — fftfsin. 
fab.  14  and  79  — Pe/W5.  1,  c.  2.  (ic— O  ^/  '^W, 
7,  V.  433.  A.  412.  Faa.  3,  v.  473  and  491. 
Beroid.'—Died.  t  and  4.— J^een.  3,  t.  61&— > 
Homer.  Od.  21,  v.  S93.— in  Sent.  Here. 
-^JElian.  V.  H.  4,  c  b  —StAt.  T»M.  5,  v.  432 
— ProffH.  ^  —I^ctanf.nd  7%eb.Stof  —PhUo.<;t. 
km.  l.—Flacc.  2.—ApoUcn.  1— V'ire.  ^Kn.  6, 
V.  (117. — Seiuca,  in  Uippol. — Stat.  AchiU.  1. 

Thfspiadbs,  a  surname  of  the  nine  Muses, 
beeanae  they  were  held  in  great  veneration  in 
Theaplt. 


•ome  to  be  4l 

b<:fure  Christ.  His  represerlaiion!;  were  T<?rT 
rusUc  ami  iinperfeci.  He  went  fium  town  lo 
town  i^wo  a  cart,  on  which  waa  erected  a  tem- 
pontiy  Mge,  whaf*  iwo  aeiora,  wboae  Smom 
were  dawfced  with  the  leee  ef  wine,  entertained 

tbe  audience  with  choral  songs,  &c  Sf'i>n 
was  a  great  enemy  to  bis  dramatic  represema- 
lions.  HttmL  Art.  P.  27& — Owrf, 

TmGBPius,  a  king  of  Thespia,  ir  BrpoUa,  aon 
of  Ertchiheus,  accordin*  to  some  auihors.  He 
was  detsirous  lhat  his  fifty  daughters  should 
have  children  by  Hercule«,  and  therefore  when 
that  hero  was  at  his  court  he  permitted  him  tc 
enjoy  their  company.  This  p**-e>  lor  the  13ch 
anl  aoost  arduous  «  the  lahoura  ci  Hercale^ 
as  the  two  UXknnu^  liaoi  fnm  ihe  mnmm 
aratmssima  indicates* 

TVrfit/.*  hinc  deciTrmr  labor  est  dvrissimus^ 

Quiri/jiuiginlu  simui  sivjtravU  nocte  pneUas. 

All  the  daughters  of  Thespius  brought  maie 
children  into  the  world,  and  some  of  them  twins, 
particularly  Pracris  the  ddest,  and  the  yooBf* 
eat.  Some  fwppose  that  ewe  of  the  Thespiadea 

n  fu'-eil  toadtnit  Herculestoher arm  '  -  v  V  h 
the  hero  condemned  her  to  pais  ail  her  lae 
in  continual  celibacy,  and  to  become  the  priesi- 
ess  of  a  teniple  he  had  at  The5pia.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Thespiade-s,  called  ThcspiQdit,-%€aX 
to  Sardinia,  where  they  made  a  settlemcDt  with 
lolaus,  the  friend  of  their  father.  The^pios  h 
often  confounded  by  ancient  anihon:  with  Tbes- 
tins,  though  the  latter  lived  m  a  diflert ni  place, 
and,  as  king  of  Pleuron,  sent  his  aoos  to  the 
bunting  oftBeCalydoDiaik  boar.  A^M.  i,  c. 
4.— P<7t;.t  9  c.  Of^  and  ^.—Plvt. 

Thkstius,  1.  a  king  of  Plenron,  and  a  son  of 
Panhaon,  father  lo  T(^xens,  Plexippus,  and 

Althae..  II.  A  kin?  of  The.spia     IV//.  Tkfy 

pius.  The         of  Thestius,  called  2'acs- 

iiada,  were  killed  by  Meleager,  at  the  chaaeef 
the  Calydonian  boar.  ApoUod.  1,  c.  7. 

Tnaarmt,  a  aon  of  Idmon  and  LlMtboe,  Mm 
tn  r  il;  !;n  V  From  him  Calchas  i.s often  calle»? 
Thesiarides.  Ovid.  Mel.  12,  v.  \9.—St^  1 
Ach.  V.  4n.~'AfiMrm.  I,  r.  SaB.—nmar.  JL 
I,  V.  09. 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  ol 
Nereus,  and  Doris,  often  confounded  whb  Te^ 
thys,  her  grandmother.  She  was  courted  W 
Neptune  and  Jupiter;  but  when  the  pods  were 
informed  that  ihe  son  she  should  brinp  forth 
must  become  greater  than  his  father,  their  ad- 
were  atof^wd,  and  Pe1ei»«,  the  smi  of 
^acus,  wa«;  perrnitred  to  solicit  her  liar  <?  T":i. 
PeUus.  Thetis  became  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  but  all  the<e  she  destroyed  If 
fire,  in  attempting  to  see  whether  tbev  were  im- 
mortal. Acnilles  must  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  if  Pelcus  had  not  sMatcl  ed  l:im  from  her 
hand  as  she  was  going  lo  repeat  the  cruel  oferio 
tion.  8be  afterward  rendered  him  {nvnineT- 
able.by  pluniriritr  hini  in  the  wafers  (  f  -l.^  ?tt, 
except  that  part  of  the  heel  which  ^he  hcW 
him.  As  Thetis  well  knew  the  fate  of  her  sea, 
she  Btfempted  to  remore  him  fn  m  Ihe  Tr^ijaa 
war,  bv  concealing  him  in  the  court  of  Lycon»e- 
des.  This  was  useles'.  he  went  with  the  real <^ 
the  Greetn.  The  mother,  Mill  anxious  for  his 
presem^B.  prmlled  upon  Vuican  to  midte 
him  t  anil  «r  anMrt  hut  when  ft  ffiedaM, 
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mm  refascd  the  god  ih€  fhvoim  wkfA  aIm  liad 

fromiseci  him.    When  Achl!l(*^•  wns  killed  hj* 
"aris,  Thetis  issued  out  ot  the       with  the 
Nereides  to  moom  his  death,  and  after  she  had 
collected  hit  wbca  in  a  golden  am,  she  raised 
a  moonmem  lo  his  memory,  and  institated  fes- 
tivals in  his  honoui     H'^-un!   Thfjp.  v  244, 
Ac.— 4patf«<.  1,  c.  3  and  9,  L  3,  c  13  — 
Vb.  64— l»iMr.  A  1,  Ac  OA  M,  TTtt.— 
P<7t^  v  5  r  18,  ftc^OvM.  JMHL  ll,  «k  7,  L 
I2^1ab.  1,  &c. 
Tuimi.   Fuf.  Part  tl. 
Tria,  the  mother  of  the  stm,  moon,  and  Au- 
rora, by  Hvpehon.  Vid.  Tkea.  Hesiod.  T%eog. 
371.     l  td  P;ir!  T 

Taiaae,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Baby  ion. 
Ovid. — Ifvgin.    Vid.  Pyramw,  Part  I. 

Thoaa,  I  a  king  of  Taurica  Chersonesos,  in 
the  a^e  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.  He  would 
*  have  immolated  thete  two  celebrated  strangers 
on  Diana's  altars,  according  to  the  barbarous 
eastom:<  of  the  country,  had  ihey  not  been  de- 
li vcn-d  by  Ipliigenia.  Vid.  Ipkii^cnia.  Ac- 
cordii%  to  some,  Troas  was  the  son  of  Borys- 

thena.   Ori^  Pont.  3,  el.  9.  If.  A  king 

of  Le(nn;)s,  son  of  Barchn?;  and  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  nrui  husband  of  Myrioc. 
He  ha4  Ijeen  marie  kini,'  of  Lemnosby  Rhada- 
manihu*.  He  still  nliVL-  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  conspired  to  kill  all  the  males  in 
the  island,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  his  only 
daui^hter  Hypsipjle,  in  whose  favour  be  had 
resigned  Ae  crown.  Hypsipylc  obliged  her 
father  to  depart  <:ee ret ly  from  Lemnos,  to  escape 
from  the  fury  of  the  women,  and  he  arrived  safe 
in  aneigbboariiig  island,  whuh  somecallChios, 
though  many  5?ttppose  that  Thoas  was  a!5sa»in- 
nted  by  the  enraged  females  before  he  had  left 
Lemno^.  Some  mythologists  confound  the  king 
of  Ijetnnos  with  that  of  Oheraoneaiia,  and  sap- 
fKKW  that  thejr  w«re  one  tnd  the  mne  man. 
Acrordin^r  t'^  fh^ir  opinion,  Thoas  was  very 
yoimg  when  he  retired  from  Leinnu«,  and  after 
thai  he  went  to  Tanricn  Chersoncsus,  where 
hi-  settled.  Fhicr.  8.  v.  908.— //y^'n,  fab.  74, 
X'Ud.—  Ovid.  in  lb.  384.  Heroid.  6,  v.  U4.— 
Stmt.  'IHub.  5,  V.  262  and  Am.—ApoiUm,  Bhod. 
I,  V.  209  and  615.   ApoUod,  1,  c.  9. 1  8,  C.  6.— 

Eurip.  in  Iphig.  HI.  A  ion  or  Andremon 

and  Gortre.  the  daughter  of  (Enens.  11"  writ 
to  the  Trojan  war  on  15  or  rather  40  ^Wim. 
Homer.  M,  %  Ac— Cr«L  l,^ffwgin. 
fab.  97. 

Thoo-^a,  a  sea  nymph,  danghler  of  Phorcys, 
and  mother  of  Pdyphemns,  oy  Neptone.  Hie- 
iiod.  Theog.  V.  236  — W<mer.  Od.  1.  v.  71. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Mer- 

rnrv- 

Thriambos,  one  the  snmames  of  Bacchos. 
TmnsTo,  ooe  of  the  deities  of  Um  GenMBft. 

Vid.  Part  II. 

THY>mR«t»,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  Virg. 
a.  4,  V.  3-23.   ^n.  3,  v.  86.    VuL  Tkfmhm. 

Thtonr,  a  name  given  to  Semele. 

TirrdNECP,  a  surname  of  Bacchu--. 

TtaaxiNOs,  son  of  Capeias,  and  king  of  Alba, 
was  drosPBed  in  the  river  Albala,  whieh,  on 
that  arennnt,  assumed  the  name  of  TVArtV,  of 
which  he  l>eenme  the  protecting  god.  Liv,  1, 
e  9.—  Cie.  de  Sat.  P.  2,  c.  TCi.—  Vsrro  4»  L. 
L.4,^bt  *e^— Ov./M.  11^  T.SO,  L  4,  ▼.  47. 


Vihurfm  Mcrnia,   He  was  one 
Ampbiaraus     Vitg.  Mn.  7,  v.  670. 

TiMAVDRA,  a  daughter  of  Leda,  .sister  !• 
Helen.    She  married  Echemus  of  Arcadia. 

TtPHTS,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argo> 
nsuls,  wa'>  .'■"n  of  Hngnius,  or,  Qccordmg  to 

some,  of  Phorbas.  Ue  died  before  tiie  Atgo- 
mmlsnaehed  Colehis,  at  Ihecovrt  ofLyetis  in 

the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was  chof  rn  in  hi^ 
place.  Otfk.—ApMod.  1,  c.  d.—Aj^oiUn.— 
Vol.  PUu,'—Fmtt.  f,  e.  fBt^Hfgm.  fek  14 
and  la 

TiBEsiAS,  a  ce!d>rated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Everus  and  Chariclo.  lie  lived  to  a  great 
age,  which  some  aatbors  biare  called  as  long  as 
seven  generatkms  of  ncn,  others  six,  and  others 

nine,  during  the  time  that  Polyclorus,  LnMacus, 
Lains, (Edipos.  and  his  sons,  .sai  uu  iht  throne 
of  ThieiWS.  bksoid  that  in  his  youth  he  foaod 
two  serpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  that  when 
he  struck  them  with  a  .stick  lo  .separate  them, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  changed  mtoagirl. 
Seven  years  after  be  found  again  soineaerpenis 
together  In  the  same  manner,  tmd  he  recovered 
]\\  -.  )riL'inil  sex  bv  striking  them  a  second  time 
with  hi«:  wand.  When  he  was  a  woman,  Ti« 
resias  had  married,  end  it  was  from  tiio^^e  rea> 
son<;,  nrrn'^rling  To  some  of  the  ancients,  that 
Jupiter  anei  Juno  referred  to  his  decision  a  dis- 
pute in  which  the  deities  wished  to  know  which 
of  the  iezea  rccoitred  greater  pleamre  from  the 
connnbiel  stale.  TIresias,  who  coald  Rpeatr  tnm 
actual  experience,  decirted  in  favour  r  i"  ,Tnj  iter, 
and  declared,  that  the  pleasure  which  (he  female 
received  was  ten  thnes  greater  than  that  of  the 
male.  Juno,  who  supported  a  different  opin  ion, 
and  save  the  superiorit]|r  to  the  male  sex,  pun- 
ished Tiresias  by  depriving  h  im  of  his  eyesight. 
But  this  dreadful  loss  was  in  some  measore 
paired  by  Jupiter,  who  bestowed  opon  him  the 
gift  f  ff  r  i[itipcy,  and  permitted  him  toliveseven 
times  more  than  the  rest  of  men.  Thes^;  causes 
of  the  blindness  of  Tire-iias, which  are  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Ovid.  Hyginu.^,  and  others, 
are  contradicted  by  Apollodorus,  Callimachu.s, 
Propertins,  Ac,  who  oeclared  that  this  was  in- 
flicted upon  him  as  a  puni.shmeiit,  because  he 
had  seen  Minerva  bathing  in  the  fotmlain  Ht|K 
pocrene,  on  the  moimt  Helicon.  Charidn,  who 
accompanied  Minerva,  com  plained  of  the  sever* 
ity  Willi  which  her  wa  was  treated ;  hot  the  god- 
dess,  who  well  knew  that  this  was  the  irrevo- 
cable punishment  inflicted  by  Satnm  on  such 
mortals  as  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  goddess  without 
her  consent,  alleviated  the  misfortunes  of  Tire- 
sias, by  maring  him  acquainted  with  futurity, 
and  givint'  liim  a  staff  which  could  conduct  his 
Steps  with  as  much  safety  as  if  he  bad  the  use 
of  Ills  eyesight  Daring  his  Iffetime  Tiresfas 
was  an  infallible  oracle  to  nil  Greece.  The 
generals,  during  the  Theban  war,  con.suited 
him,  and  found  his  predictions  verified.  He 
drew  his  prophecies  sometimes  from  the  flight 
or  lanenajre  of  birds,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  tl:ii;L'}iU' r  ml  \  nnd  sometimes  ho  drew 
the  manes  from  the  infernal  rc^ons  to  know 
futurity,  with  roy^leal  ceremonieK.  He  at  last 
died,  af>er  drinkintr  the  wafers  of  a  cold  foun- 
tain, which  froze  his  blood.  He  was  buried 
wiUi  great  pomp  by  the  Tliebans  on  mount  Til- 
phnsm^aDd  hoooorcd  as  a  god«  His  onclr 
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Orrhi.raeniw  wns  in  univerbcl  esteem.  Ho-  ' 
mo  represented  Lily^sc^  a.s  guing  to  tlie  inier-  , 
Dili  rpgions  lo  cumuIi  Tiresias  concerning  his  j 
return  lo  Ilhnca.  ApoUod-S,  c.  6. —  Theocrit. 
Id.  -24,  V.  70  —  .SYfl/.  'I  heb.  3,  v.  *i6.—Hvgin.  lab.  ; 
"tb. — .Hichyl.  scp.  anU  Tfub. — Sopkocl.  in  CEdip.  '' 
tvr.— Pindar.  AVm.  l.^iHod.  A.—Bomer,  Od. 
iL—Ptut.  in  SympL  &c.— Pbm.  9,  c  3S. 

TiBTNTiiiA,  a  name  given  lo  Alcmena,  be- 
vaiM  she  lived  at  Tirynthus.    Ovid.  Mel.  6. 

TiSAMRNSs,  or  TmaM£nc8,  a  king  of  Thebes, 
«on  ofThersaiider  and  grandson  of  Polynices. 
The  fmit's,  who  continually  persecuted  the 
i.i/iiM-  i  t  Q-^dipu.s,  permitted  him  to  live  in 
tranquilliiy,  bui  they  lormenied  bis  son  aod 
•iiceeK«or  Ataiesion,  and  obliged  him  to  mire 
(O  Doris.    Pav$.  3,  c.  5,  1.  9,  c.  6. 

TisANDRtJs,  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  with 
Ulysses  in  the  wooden  hone.  Some  snppoKd 
hitn  lo  be  the  same  as  Thersander,  the  aon  of 
PoK  nices.    Ftr/r.  JEn.  2,  v.  261. 

TisiPHONf^  I.  (ine  of  the  furies,  daughter  of 
Nux  and  Acheron,  who  was  ibe  minister  of 
divine  vengeance  Qpoa  mankind,  who  visited 
th?*m  with  plagues  and  diseases,  and  punished 
liio  wicked  in  Tartarus.  She  was  represented 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  serpents  hung  from 
1  er  head,  and  were  wreathed  roiud  her  arms 
iiisiead  of  braeelet&  Br  Jono^  diieetion  she 
niienipicd  to  prevent  the  landing  of  lo  in  Eeypi, 
bill  ilif  god  of  the  Nile  repelled  her,  and  ob- 
her  to  retire  to  hell.  SUit.  TM).  1,  v  59. 
-  Vtr<:.  G.  3,  V.  552.    jEn.  6,  v.  555.— Moral. 

1,  SUtl.  8,  v.  31.  II.  A  daughter  of  Alcmacon 

anil  Manto. 

TiT£A,  the  mother  of  the  Titans.  She 
i<  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Then,  Rhea, 
Terra,  &c. 

Titan,  or  Titanus,  a  son  of  Cophi<;  and 
Terra,  broiherlo  Saturn  and  Hvperiii,  He 
was  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Covins :  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Satnm  the  kingdom  of  the 
WdiKi.  nroviilcd  he  raised  no  male  rhildren. 
When  tne  birth  of  Jupiter  was  concealed,  Titan 
made  war  against  Saturn,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  he  fmprisoned 
hiiu  till  he  was  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his 
son  Jupiter.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by 
I^ctantius,  a  Christian  writer,  who  tookii from 
the  dramatic  compom'lions  of  Ennins,  nowrlost. 
None  of  the  nn^  ir  nt  mythologists,  such  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  Hesiod,  Hvginus,  &c.  have  made  men- 
tion of  Titan.  Titan  is  a  name  applied  to 
Saturn  by  Orpheu*;  and  Lucian  ;  to  the  sun  by 
Virgil  and  Ovid;  and  to  Prometheus  by  Juve- 
nal. Ovid.  Met.  1,  vi.  10.— Jur.  14,  v.  35.— 
Diod.  b.—Paus.  2,  c.  IL— OvpAaM.  Ifymn.  13. 
— rtr^.  ^n.  4,  V.  119. 

TiTANFs.  ri  niimp  {riven  lo  the  son<«  of  Caslus 
and  Terra.  Tl;ov  were  45  in  number, accord- 
ine  to  the  Etrvpiinns.  Apollodonia  mentions 
13.  Hvginus  fi,  and  Hesiod  20,  among  whom 
are  the  TilnniHps.  The  most  known  of  the 
Titans  nre  Saturn,  Hvperion,  Occamis,  Jape- 
tas.  Coitus,  and  Briareu.^,  to  whom  Horace 
adds  TyiilKBtis,  Mimasi,  Porphyrion,  RboBtas, 
and  Enceladus,  who  are  by  other  mytholnpi.sts 
reckoned  among  the  giants.  They  were  all  of 
n  ingantic  atatnte,  and  with  proportionable 
rtrength.  They  were  treated  with  great  cru- 
elty Coelos,  and  confined  in  the  Dowels  of 
Ibe  cnnh,  till  their  nc^hrr  pitied  tbdr  miifNw 
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tunes  and  armed  them  apainrt  their  father. 
Saturn  with  a  M:ythe  cut  od'the  genitals  of  hit 
father,  as  be  was  going  to  unite  himself  io 
Term,  and  threw  theni  into  the  s«  a.  and  from 
the  froth  .sprang  a  new  ileiiy  calkd  Vi-nus;  as 
also  Alecto.  Tisiphone,  and  Megtcra,  accord- 
ing to  i^oUodoros.  When  Saturn  succeeded 
his  fiitber,  he  married  Rhea ;  but  he  devoured 
all  his  male  children,  as  he  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  dethroned  bj 
them  as  a  pannihment  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
father.  The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the 
gods  are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They 
are  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  piantr., 
bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  war  of  the 
Tilns  was  asainai  Satnm,  and  that  of  the 
giants  against  Jupiter.  IJrsiod.  Tkeog.  135,  Ac. 
—ApoUod.  1,  c.  1. — Aischyl.  in  Pamp.—  CaJlim, 
in  Dd.  Yt^DM.  l^-^^/gin.preJ.fab. 

TrTANiA,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Pyrrba,  •» 
grand-daughter  of  Titan,  and  likewise  to  Diana. 
Otid.  Mtl.  1,  V.  .395,  1.  2,  !cc. 

TrrANiDEs,tbe  daughters  of  Ctclus  and  Terra, 
reduced  in  number  to  six  accord  ing  to  Ojhibeas. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Tethys,  Tiieoji.'i, 
Dione,  Thea,  Mnemosyne,  Ops,  CybelejAr'-csu, 
Phosbe,  and  Rhea.  AsM.  TTwy.  136,  Ac 
—Mlod.  1,  c.  1. 

TmrOiitis,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy, 
bv  Strymo,  the  dauchler  of  the  Scamandcr. 
fle  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  carried  him  away.  He 
had  by  her  Memnon  and  .£mathion.  He 
bej^ed  of  Aurora  to  be  immortal,  and  the  god- 
dess granted  it;  but  ns  he  had  forgoiien  to  ask 
the  vigour,  youth,  and  beauiv,  which  be  thai 
enjoyed,  be  soon  grew  old,  infirm,  and  decrepit: 
and,  as  life  l>ecame  insupportable  to  him,  be 
prayed  Aurora  to  remove  him  from  the  world. 
As  he  could  not  die,  the  gnddeis  changed  bin 
into  a  cicada,  or  grasshopper.  ApoUod.  3,  c. 
5.—Virg.  a.\,v.  447.— .«:n.  4,  v.  585,  1.  8,  v. 
384.— flfiiW.  7^0-.  9^\.—  I)iod.  \  —Grid. 
F\ut.  1,  V.  461, 1. 9,  V.  m.—Horal.  1,  Oi  38, 
l%Od.  16. 

TrriA,  a  deilv  nmonsr  the  Milesian<:. 

Trrrua,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Jupher  by  Elara,  the 
daughter  of  Orcbomenos.  He  was  of  sneh  a 
prodigious  size,  that  his  mother  died  in  traviit 
after  Jupiter  lind  drawn  hei  from  (he  bowels 
of  the  earth,  where  she  had  been  concealed  to 
avoid  the  anger  of  Juno.  Tityns  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Latona,  bui  the  iro<1dess  deliv- 
ered herself  from  his  importunities,  ty  calling  to 
her  assistance  her  children,  who  killed  the  giant 
with  their  arrows.  He  was  placed  in  heU, 
where  a  serpent  continually  deroored  his  liver; 
or,  accordinc  to  others,  where  vultures  perpetu- 
ally fed  upon  his  entrails,  which  crew  again  as 
soon  as  devoured,  ft  is  said  that  Tityns  cover- 
ed  nine  acres  when  stretched  on  the  ground. 
He  had  a  small  chapel  with  an  altar  in  the  is- 
land of  Eubcea.  AfoVod.  1.  c.  A.—Pivd.  Pftk. 
i.-^Omer.  Od.  7,  v.  3a&  U  11,  v.  575.— .M- 
Un.  WL  I.  V.  I«,  Ac.— Fifjr.  Mit.  6,  t.  SM. 
—Hnrat.  3.  od.  4,  v.  T! —  Hvinn.  fab.  56.— 
Ovid.  Met.  A,  v.  457.—  TibvU.  1.  el.  3,  v.  75. 

Tl.lf4kJbnis,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Astyo- 
chia,  or,  according  fn  Pindar,  of  Ast^damia.  Be 
was  bom  at  Argos.  He  left  his  native  country 
•ftar  liw  aeddaitnl  arardnr  «f  LiqmBiw,  Mi 
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retired  to  Rhodes,  by  order  of  the  oracle,  where 
be  was  chorea  king  as  being  one  of  the  sons 
ttt  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war 
with  nine  .shifts,  and  was  killed  by  Sarpedon. 
Tliere  were  some  AsOivals  established  at 
Rhodes  to  his  honoar,  called  TUpoUmUi  in 
which  am  and  boy*  ronlraded,  The  rielon 
.were  rewarded  with  poplar  cnmu.  Omtr.  B. 
ApoUod.  2,  c.  l.-Diod.  b.—H^gm.  fah.  97. 
Tmolus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  whooBarried  Om- 

?hale,  and  va.s  son  of  Sipyliu  and  Ohllwaia. 
le  was  killed  by  a  ball.   The  xnoiDlaiB  on 
which  he  was  buried  bore  his  namei  Amihil 

Vid.  Part  L 

ToLOS,  a  man  whose  head  was  found  in  dig- 
ging for  the  foaadation  of  the  capiiol,  in  the 
tetffi  of  Tarqoin,  whence  the  Romana  con* 
«lnd«d  thai  their  city  riumld  beooote  the  head 
•r  mistre^  of  the  world. 

Tox£us,  a  son  of  GSneiss,  killed  by  Melea- 
§er. 

TaidPAa,  or  Taiopa,  a  ^on  of  Neptane  by 
Canaoe,  the  daughter  of  JBolus.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  Iphimedia  and  of  Ensichthon,  who  is 
called  on  that  account  XVumrttu,  and  hisdaugb- 
ler  Triopeis.   OM.  ▼.  1H.-~Jfdiid. 

1,  c.  7. 

.  Triptolemcs,  a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Tiochilos,  a  priest  of 
Argos.  Aecording  to  the  more  received  opinion 
he  wesson  of  Geieos,  king  of  Attica,  by  iNeraea, 
whom  sotML-  liave  called  Melanira,  Uothonea, 
Uypoa,  Meiania,  or  Poljrnmia.  He  was  bom 
■t  BleaiiK  in  Auiea,  and  waa  enrH  in  hii  yaoth 
of  a  severe  illness  by  the  care  of  Ceres,  who  had 
heea  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeus  by  the 
HMiiarch'k  children,  as  she  travelled  over  the 
country  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  To  repay 
the  kindness  of  Celeus,  the  goddess  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  son.  She  fed  him  with  her 
owB  milk,and  placed  him  on  burning  coals  dur- 
ing the  night,  to  destroy  whateyer  partides  of 
mortality  ne  had  received  from  his  parents. 
The  member  was  astonished  at  the  uncommon 
growth  of  her  .v)n,  and  she  had  the  curiosiiy  to 
watch  Ceres.  She  disturbed  the  goddess  by  a 
sudden  cry,  when  Tripiolcmus  was  laid  on  the 
burning  a->hes,  and  as  Ceres  was  therefore  un- 
able to  make  him  immortal,  she  laoghi  him 
ttgrievltnre,  and  rendered  him  serriecaMe  to 
mankind,  by  instructing  hiro  how  to  sow  com 
and  make  bread.  She  also  ^ve  him  her  cha- 
riot, which  was  drawn  by  two  drafjons;  and 
in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  all  over 
the  earth,  and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  world.  In  Scythia  the  faroorite 
oC  Ceres  nearly  lost  bis  liie;  bat  LyacBii  the 
irins  of  Ihe  oonntry,  who  had  eoni|rired  to  ttQr> 
der  nim,  was  changed  into  a  lynx.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Eleusis,  Triptolemos  restored  Ceres 
her  chariot,  and  established  the  Eleusinian  ff's- 
tivals  and  my^ffrifs  in  hononrof  the  deity.  He 
reigned  for  some  lime,  and  aAer  death  re- 
ceived divine  hononrs.  Some  suppose  that  he 
accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  lodiaa  expedi- 
tion. FHtd.  Hvgin,  fhb.  W.-^Pmtu.  2,  c.  M, 
•.  B,  c.  A.— Justin.  9,  c.  ^.—ApoiM.  1,  r.  5  — 
<>Mim.  in  Cer,  S^-^Ovid.  Akl.  %  v.  64(}. 
flul.iT.  601.  Tfid.%ijL%,r.\. 

Tarroff,  a  sea-deily,  son  of  Npptone,  by  A«- 
ahitrite,  or,  aecordiag  to  some,  bv  Celeno,  or 


Sslacla.  He  was  very  powerful  among  the  sea 
deities,  and  could  calm  the  ocean  and  abatr 
storms  at  pisaanie  He  is  generally  represeou 

ed  as  blowing  a  shell;  ms  belly,  above  the 
waist,  is  like  that  of  a  man,  and  bulow,  a  dol- 
phin. Some  represent  him  with  the  fore-feet 
of  a  horse.  Bdany  of  the  sea-deities  are  called 
Tritons,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to 
those  only  M'ho  are  half  men  and  half  fish. 
AfoUU.  1,  c.  i.—Huiod,  Tkeog.  v.  930.^ 
OaU.  JMU.  1,  m^de,  dr  iValL  1,  c.  38. 
—  Virg.  ^n.  1,  V.  Ida  1.  6^  m  Fmi$,  f, 
c  ao.    Kui.  Part  L 

Tutu,  a  sumame  given  to  Dinna,  beeame 
she  presided  over  all  places  where  three  roads 
met.  At  the  new  moon  the  Athenians  offered 
her  sacrifice*;,  and  a  sumptuous  enieriainmeni, 
which  was  generally  distributed  among  the 
poor.  *Vtirr»  JBn.  <R,  w.  13, 1. 7,  T7i^'0»td. 
^^et.  2,  V.  416.    Fast.  1,  ttt. 

Troiuos.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Trophonius.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Taos.    Vid,  Part  IL 

TcisTo,  a  deity  of  the  Qermans  aon  of  Ter- 
ra, and  the  flwMar  of  thaaaiion.  JTatik  it 

Germ.  2. 
Toamai   IWL  Part  II. 

Tyokcs,  a  son  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydoa 
and  Penbcea.  He  fled  from  his  country  after 
the  accidental  murder  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  found  a  safe  a^lum  in  the  court  of  Adras* 
ta.s,  king  of  Argons,  whose  daughter  Deiphyle 
he  married.  When  Adrasius  wished  to  re- 
|riaee  his  son-in-law  P<riyaicesao  the  throne  uf 
Thebes,  Tydeos  undertook  to  go  and  dedai^ 
war  against  Eteocles,  who  usurped  the  crown. 
The  reception  he  met  provoked  his  resentment} 
he  challenged  Eteocles  and  hiapfficers  to  single 
combat,  and  defeated  them.  On  his  return  to 
Argos,  he  slew  50  of  the  Thebans  who  ha^ 
conspired  against  his  life  and  laid  in  ambush  to 
•nrpfise  him}  and  only  one  of  the  number  wa» 
penaitted  to  nfmn  to  Thehea,  to  bear  thoti> 
din?s  of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus, 
and  daring  the  Theban  war  he  babnTcd  with 
great  coo  rage.  Many  of  the  enemies  aipirad 
tmder  his  blows,  till  he  was  at  last  woonded  by 
Melanippos.  Though  the  blow  was  Ihial,  Ty- 
deos Md  the  Strength  to  dart  at  his  enemy,  aod 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground,  before  he  was  eafw 
ried  away  (torn  the  fight  dv  his  eoropantons. 
At  his  own  request  the  dead  body  of  Melanip- 
piK  was  brought  to  him,  and  aAer  be  had  order- 
ed  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  b^n  to  tear  oat 
the  brains  with  his  teeth.  The  .savage  barba- 
rity of  Tydeas  displeased  Minerva,  who  was 
eooniiig  to  otiag  him  relief,  and  to  make  him  ios- 
nerfaT  nod  m  floMnt  IcA  him  to  his  Ihte  and 
snfTered  hiro  toOMk  He  was  btiriod  at  Argoa. 
where  his  monoment  wa.s  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
age  of  Pkosanias.  Hewaa  Ihiher  to  Dioraedea. 
Some  suppO!«e  that  the  cati'se  of  his  flight  to 
Argos  was  the  mnrder  of  the  son  of  Mel  us,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Alcathous  his  father^ 
brother,  or  perhaps  his  own  brother  Olenios. 
Efimifr.  Jl.  4,  r.  365,  ^.—ApBOad.  1,  c.  8,  1. 
3,  r.  C— /Cjc*y/.  Sept.  nnU  Thed.—Povs  9, 
c  18.— />w>rf.  3.— fi*»n>.  ttt  Sitp.—  rirg  .En. 

TrvnABiDst,  I.  a  jwironvmic  of  thf  fhil- 
dreo  of  Tyadaran,  as  Castor,  Ftitl'iz,  idWca, 
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Ac.  OtM.  .UM.  a  n.  A  people  of  Colchb. 

TniDUtM,  fun  of  (Ebalos  and  Gorgwbooe, 
or,  aeoonUn^  to  aoMO,  of  ferierea.  He  was 

idngof  Lacedxn)on,and  married  th<r  celebrated 
Leda,  who  bore  him  Tinaandra,  Philonoe,  Ac 
and  also  became  toother  of  Pollux  and  Helen 
bj  Japiter.  Vid,  l0dtt,  CmUt,  Mac,  OfUmr 
nestra,  Ac. 

Typhceus,  or  Typbom,  a  famoas  g:iant,  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  who  bad  a  hundred 
beads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon. 
Flames  of  devouring  fire  were  darted  from  his 
mouth  and  frum  his  eyes,  aad  he  vttered  horrid 
yells,  like  ihe  dissonant  shrieks  of  different  ani- 
wHb,  He  was ao  soooer bom,  than,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  bis  brothers  ihe  giaati,  be  orade 
war  a{^in<<  heaven.  The  father  of  the  gods  at 
last  put  Typhceus  to  fighi  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, aiKi  crushed  him  aikier  mount  iEina,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  or,  acoording  to  aoae, 
under  the  island  Inarirae.  Typhosoa  beeame 
lather  of  Gcryoa,  Cerberus,  and  Orthos,  by  his 
tMkm  with  Echidna.  Hygm.  fab.  153  and  196. 
— OeU.  JMK.  r.  as».— ^Bkd^.  mpl,  cnU 
TkA.—Hesiod.  TImg*  Bgm 

Herodot.  2,  c.  156. 

TvraoN,  L  a  giant  whom  Juno  produced  by 
Striking  the  e«rth.  Some  of  Um  poett  make 
him  the  «arae  as  the  fuuom  Ty^kam.  fU. 

'ntpAiTur.  II.  A  brother  of  Osirw,  who 

married  Nepthys.  He  laid  snares  for  his  bro- 
ther during  his  erpedition,  and  mnrdiiai  him 
ttt  his  return.  The  death  of  Oitiris,  WW  aveo- 
by  bis  son  Orus,  and  Typhon  was  put  to 
th.  Vid  Osiris.  He  was  reckoned  amone; 
the  Egfptiaas  to  be  the  cause  of  everv  evil,  and 
oate  atmnmt  generally  wpteaBHed  as  «woIf 
and  a  crocodile.    Pint,  in  h.  4"  Ot. — Diod.  1. 

Ttbo,  a  beaoiifol  nymph,  daughter  of  Sal- 
OKNiens,  king  of  Elis  and  Aleidice.  She  was 
•treated  with  great  severity  by  her  mother-in- 
law  Sidero,  and  at  last  removed  (Vom  her  fa- 
ther's house  by  her  uncle  Cretheos.    She  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Enipeus ;  and  as  she 
•oAn  walked  OB  the  banks  of  the  river,  Nep- 
tune assomed  the  shape  of  her  favourite  lover 
ttnd  gained  her  aflections.   She  had  two  soos, 
Telias  and  Nelens.  by  Neptune,  whom  .^he  ex- 
-ptaied,  to  eooceal  ner  incontinence  from  the 
worn.  The  children  were  presenad  by  shep 
herds,  and  when  they  had  arrived  to  j^rs  of 
maturity,  th^  avenged  their  mother's  injuries 
by  assaasjnating  the  cruel  Sidero.   Some  time 
nfier  her  amour  with  Neptune,  Tyro  married 
tier  nncle  Cretheus,  by  whom  she  had  Amjrtha- 
on,  Pheres  and  jEson.   Tyro  is  often  called 
SalaiMHJ  from  her  father.  Bomtr,  Od.  11,  v. 
•fM/— FiMter.  Fflk.  ^^AfdML  1.  e.  9.— 
Diod.  A.—PropeH.  1,  el.  13,  v.  20, 1.  2,  el.  30,  v. 
51, 1.  3,  eL  19,  V.  13  — r>pi<£.  Am.  3,  el.  6,  v.  43. 
^Mmm.  r.  H.  12,  c.  42. 

shepherd  of  King Latinas,whqae 
stag  being  kilted  by  the  companions  of  Asea- 
nius,  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  .£neas 
-and  the  iohabiiants  of  Latinm.  Hence  the 

VkctmA,  a  goddess  at  RoiM,  who  presided 
wfer  repose  and  leisure,  at  the  wwiiMieatfla 
CfiMyilar  fiMlivals  weia  tevai  in  Ike 


month  of  December.  OtM.  JIm*.^  T.  tRK 

itorat,  I,  ep.  10,  v.  49. 

Vaidvis,  or  VcjopiTca,  a  deity  of  ill  omen  al 
Rome.  He  had  a  temnte  en  the  Gapiioime  hiM 
built  by  RooMitWk  guaie  aaffoae  thai  ha  waa 

the  same  as  Jupiter  the  infant,  or  in  the  cradk, 
because  he  was  represented  without  thunder  oc 
a  scqKre,  and  had  oa^iif  -his  side  the  great 
Amaltha?a,  and  the  Cretan  nymph  whofMhiai 
when  young.    Ovid,  t'ast.  3,  v.  430. 

Veniua,  a  nymph,  sister  to  Amaia,  and  m^ 
tber  of  Tumaa  by  Daiwos.  Amjph^nte^  thi 
•ea-goddees,  ia^MO  aalM  Yenilia.  Vkrg*  J^k» 
10,  V.  T^—Ovid.  JML  M»  T.  m-^ifiMidk 
L.  1^  4,  c.  10. 

Vbnti.  The  aaeieals,  and  e)>ectally  the 
Athenians,  paid  partknlar  atlentioa  lo 
winds,  and  onered  thcasacrtfceaailDdailiai; 
intent  upon  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  con- 
tinually causing  storms,  tempests,  and  eanh- 
ooakes.  The  winds  were  represrnied  m  dif- 
ferent attitudes  and  forms.  The  four  principal 
winds  were,  Bnrus,  the  suuiheausi,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a  young  man  flying  with  great  in>- 
petaoaity,  aad  often  i^pearing  in  a  playsome 
and  wanUMi  hnnoar.  Aaakr.  the  aooth  wM, 
appeared  generally  as  an  old  man  with  gray 
hair,  agloomvcountenance.a  head  covered  with 
clouds,  a  fana  vesture,  and  dusky  wings.  Be 
is  the  dispenser  of  rain,8nd  of  all  heavy  show- 
ers. Zcf  kyrus  is  represented  as  the  mildest  of 
all  the  winds."  He  is  young  and  gentle,  andhr* 
lap  is  filled  with  vernal  flowers.  Ue  married 
Flora  the  goddeas,  with  whom  he  enfornd  the 
most  perfect  felicity.  Boreas,  the  north  wind, 
appeara  always  rough  and  shivering.  He  is  the 
fatheraf  ndn,  aiow,  hal,  and  tempests,  and  is 
always  represented  as  surroanded  with  impene- 
trable cloud  s.  T  hose  of  in  ferior  note  were  fiSr- 
(eaiu,  whose  name  is  seldom  mentioned.  He 
appears  as  a  yotmg  man,  holding  fruit  in  bis 
lap,  sneb  as  peaehes,  oranges,  dbc  Afriau^w 
southwest,  represented  with  black  wings  and 
a  melancholy  cotmtenance.  Corns,  or  north- 
west, drives  clouds  of  snow  before  him ;  and 
AfaOff,  the  northeast,  is  e(|oatlr.dreadfBL  in  ap> 
pearance.  The  winds,  aeoording  to  soUM  Bf- 
thologists,  were  confined  in  a  large  cave,  of 
which  ^olus  had  the  managemrat,  and  with- 
onl  this  necessary  precaution  they  would  have 
overturned  the  earth,  and  rednced  every  thing 
lo  its  original  chaos.    Virg.  JBn.  1,  v.  57,  Ac. 

Vimw,  I.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  deities  of 
the  ancients.  She  was  Ihe  goddess  of  beannr, 
the  mother  of  lova,  the  qneen  of  laughter,  tht 
mistress  of  graces  and  of  pleasures,  and  the 
patroness  of  courtesans.  Some  mythologists 
speak  of  more  than  one  Venus.  Plato  mentions 
two, Venus  Uninia,tbe  daughter  of  Uranus,  and 
Venus  Popularia,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione.  Cicero  si^eaks  of  four,  a  daughter  of 
Ccelos  aad  Ligbtj  one  spnme  from  the  froth  ot 
rtie  aea,  a  third,  daughter  or  Jupiter  and  the 
Nereid  Diane,  and  a  fourth  bom  at  Tyre,  and 
the  same  as  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians.  Of 
these, however,  the  Venus  spnmg  from  the  froth 
of  the  sea,  after  the  mutilated  part  of  the  btidf 
of  Uranus  had  been  thrown  there  by  Saturn,  ■ 
the  ino>^  known  ;  and  of  hrr  in  particular  an- 
cient mythologists,  as  well  as  painters,  make 
unrimi  Bha  anae  from  the  sea  near  the  island 
«r  Oypi«%  «r,  MaoftiBf  i»  Banod,  of  Qytl(Mt, 
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vdUUier  the  wm  wafled  by  Ute  zephyrs,  and  re- 
ceired  oa  the  seasbore  by  ih«  Seasuas,  daugh- 
ttrwof  jQpitoTMdTlMmis.  Sbe  wu  soon  after 
0tfried  to  heaven,  where  all  the  guds  admired 
her  beauty,  and  all  the  g(xlde$»es  became  jea- 
lous of  tier  personal  charma.  Jupiter  gave  her 
in  marcuin  to  his  ngjjr       ittlkummA  wa 
Vukraa.  fitcr  intrigue  vitk  Man  it  mm 
celebrated.  She  was  caught  in  her  lover's  arms, 
and  exjposed  to  ih,e  ridicule  and  laughter  of  all 
the  gods.  Venus  beeune  mother  of  Hermione, 
Cupid,  and  Anteros,  by  Mars;  by  Mercury, she 
haci  Uermapbrodxtus ;  by  Bacchus,  Priapos; 
and  by  Neptune,  Erjx.   Her  great  partiality 
for  Adoois  made  her  abandon  the  seats  of  Olrm- 
pus ;  and  her  regard  for  Anehises  obliged  ner 
oHen  to  visit  the  wtxxls  and  solitary  retreats  of 
roront  Ida^  The^^iow^ 

girdle,  called  zone  by  the  Greeks  and  eestus  by 
the  Latins.  This  mysterious  girdle  gave  beauty, 
l^race,  and  elegance,  when  worn  even  by  the 
most  deformed ;  it  excited  love  and  rekindled 
extinguished  6ames.    Juno  herself  was  in- 
debted  to  this  powerful  ornament  to  gain  the 
fiiToiua  «if  Jupiter,  and  Vcnii%  t^oofh  benelf 
poiSMtNed  of  cverf  ebam,  no  soooer  pot  Ott  hiu 
renins,  than  Vnlcan,  unable  to  resist  the  inflo* 
ence  of  love,  forgot  all  the  intrigues  and  illA- 
delities  of  his  wife,  and  fabricated  ams  efen 
for  her  illegitimate  children.    The  contest  of 
Venus  for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
known.   She  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas  and 
Juno,  (  Vid.  Paris,  Discordia^)  and  rewarded 
her  impartial  jodf^  with  the  hand  of  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  world    The  worship  of  Venu.s 
WW  univcraalljr  established;  statues  and  tem- 
plat  wtrt  vnetti  to  ber  in  every  kingdom,  and 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  paying  homage  to  a 
divinity  who  presided  over  generation,  and  by 
whose  infiuenee  alone  mankind  existed.  In 
her  sacrifices,  and  in  the  festivals  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  too  much  licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  public  prostitntion  was  often  a  part  of  the 
fvremoB/.  vktims  were  seldom  offered  to  her. 
or  her  amfii  etaiaed  wlAUood,  thoogh  we  Ihid 
Aspasia  making  repeated  sacrifices.   No  pitrs, 
however,  or  male  animals  were  deemed  accept- 
able. The  rose,  the  mjiHe,  nd  the  apple,  were 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  among  birds,  tne  dove, 
the  swan,  and  the  sparrow,  were  her  fkvonrites: 
and  among  fishes,  those  called  the  aphya  and 
the  lycostomos.  The  goddess  of  beanty  was  rep> 
resented  among  the  ancients  in  diflerenl  forms. 
At  Elis  she  appf?ared  seated  on  a  goat,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  a  tortoise.  At  Sparta  and  Cjth- 
•TB  she  was  represented  armed  Kke  Mhienra, 
and  •'nmptimp*;  weariner  chains  on  her  feet.  In 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Phidias  as  rising  from  the  sea,  re- 
ceivwl  by  love,  and  crowned  by  the  goddess  of 
persuasion.   At  Cnidos,  her  statue,  made  by 
Praxiteles,  represented  her  naked,  with  one 
hand  hiding  what  modesty  keeps  concealed. 
Her  statne  atEtephantfs  was  the  same,  with  only 
a  naked  Cupid  by  her  side.  Tn  ^i'^v^''"  she  held 
a  poppy  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  apple ; 
while  on  her  head  sne  had  a  cmwn,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  point  to  intimate  the  pole.  She  is 
generally  represented  with  her  son  Capid,  on  a 
Chariot  dmwn  hf  doves,  or  at  other  times  bv 
.twins  or  sparrows.  The  snmames  of  the  god- 


dess are  numerous^  and  only  serve  to  show  hu\« 
well  established  her  worship  was  all  over  tl>e 
earth.  She  was  called  Cwrta,  because  particu- 
larly worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in 
that  character  she  was  often  represented  with  a 
beard,  and  with  a  scepue  in  her  hand,  and  (be 
body  and  diea  of  a  jemale»  whence  sbe  is  called 
du]riez  Amttkum  hjr  Catnllns;  She  received 
the  name  of  PapJua,  because  worshipped  at 
Papbos,  where  she  had  a  temple  with  an  altar 
on  which  rain  never  fell,  thoogh  exposed  in  th» 
open  air.    Some  of  the  ancients  call  her  Ap«* 
tropkia,  or  Epistropkia:  as  a'.&o  Venus  Urani*\ 
and  Venus  PtuUmM.   The  Cnidians  ralsea 
her  temples  under  the  name  of  Venus  Aerw, 
of  Dwria,  and  of  Bu^^aa.  In  her  temple  under 
the  name  of  Euplcea,  at  Cnidos,  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  her  statues,  being  the  most  perfect 
pieee  of  Praxiteles.  Venus  was  also  snmamed 
Cythercta,  because  she  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Cytbera;  PJuUmmeis,  because  the  queen  of 
lavghler;  TVm^gmma^  because  she  presided 
over  marriage ;  Colutda,  Qilotts,  or  Colias,  be- 
cause worshipped  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
namein  Attica  ;  Xrcc,  becau.se  armed  like  Mars; 
Vtrtiurdia,  because  she  could  turn  the  beailt 
of  VOBCn  to  cnllhmlO  ehastity ;  Apuiaria,  be> 
eause  she  deceived-.  Calm,  hecanse  .^^he  was 
represented  bald ;  Ericyna,  because  worshipped 
at  Eryx ;  Etaira,  because  the  patroness  of  cour- 
tesans; Acidalia,  because  of  a  fountain  of  Or- 
chomenos;  BasiUa,  because  the  queen  of  love; 
MvrUa,  because  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  her; 
Akchanitis,  in  aUu.sion  to  the  many  artifices 
practised  in  love,  Ac,  Ac.  As  the  goddess  of 
theses,  because  born  in  ihebasom  of  the  waters, 
Venus  was  called  Ponlia,  Marina,  Lymnesia^ 
Epipontia,  PeUtgia,  Saligenia,  Ponlogenia, 
Migenia,  Tkalmna,  &c.,  and,  as  rising  from 
the  sea,  the  name  oi  AnadyonunitA^  applied  to 
her,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Apelles,  which  represented  her  as 
issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  wring- 
ing hec  tresses  on  her  shoulder.    Vid.  Anady- 
omene.   Cie.  4t  Nat.  i>.  S.  c  S7,  I.  3,  c  S9L— 
Orph.  Ofmn.  M.— SfM.  n»of.—SappAtKi^ 
Honur.  Hymn,  in  Ven.,  Ac —  Vtrg.  Mn.  5,  T. 
800,  &c.— Ort^.  Hentid.  15, 16,  19,  &c.  Mel.  4, 
fab.  5,  Ac—Diod,  I  and  5.—Bifgin.  fab.  94, 
ill.— Pans.  2,  c.  1,  1.  4,  c.  30,  1.  5,  c.  18.— 
Martini.  6,  ep.  \3.—Eurip.  in  Het.  in  Ipkig.  in 
Troad.—Plnt.  in  Erotic. —^lian.  V.  H.  12,  c. 
V—AtXen.  12,  Ac.—CalmJUa.—UtUaiiL  dt  fM 
rt.— 'Calaber.  W.—lAoian.  dial.,  Ac.—Strab.\A. 
—  Tacit.  Avn.  3,  Ac—Val.  Max.  fi,  c.  11.— 

PUn.  •M\.—Horai.Z.  Od.  26, 1. 4, 0<<.  11,  Ac  

n.  A  planet,  ealM  by  the  Orcein  P%o$plKpru$^ 
and  by  the  Latins  lAtcifer,  when  it  rises  before 
the  snn,  but  when  it  follows  it,  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.    Cie.  de  Sat.  2,  c.  20,  imimm.  Sciv. 

Vrams,  (tnith,)  was  not  only  personified  by 
the  ancients,  but  also  made  a  deity,  and  called 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  ai.d  the  mother  of  Vir- 
tue. She  was  represented  like  njonng  vii^in. 
dressed  in  whto  apparel,  with  di  Aemarhi  of 
yoothfol  diffidence  and  modesty.  Democritui 
used  to  say  that  she  bid  herself  at  the  bottom 
of  8  wen,  to  iatimale  the  diffleoUj  with  which 

she  is  found. 

Verticohdi*.    I'id.  Venus. 

Yr.RTVMsvn,  a  deity  among  the  Ronans,  who 
presided  over  the  q>ring  and  over  ivebarJa 
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He  eudeavouiec!  U)  i,'aiii  ihc  atfcc-:iiins  of  ilic 
godUesttPomouai  and,  lu  etieci  tht!»,bea&&umed 
llM  ihape  and  diMt  oi  u  &>herman,  of  a  tokliwr, 
a  peasant,  a  reaper,  &c.,  bui  all  lo  no  purpose, 
Ull,  utider  ibe  form  of  an  old  woman,  be  pre- 
vailed upon  his  mistress  and  married  her.  He  is 
geoeraUy  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned 
with  fknrnn,  eotered  up  to  the  waiit,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and  a  crown  of 
plenty  in  his  lert.    Ovid.  Met.  14,  v.  &42,  &c. 

Ifvpvrf.  4,  el.  2,  V.  '2.— Moral.  2,  Sat.  7,  v.  14. 

VsaTA,  a  goddess*  daiwbier  of  Abea  and  Sa^ 
turn,  sister  to  Ceres  and  Juna  She  is  often 
conlouiiileil  by  the  inyihologist.s  with  Rhea, 
Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellas. 
When  considered  a.s  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
she  is  the  mother  of  Khea  and  Saturn;  and 
when  considered  as  the  patroness  of  the  yestal 
virgins  and  Ibe  goddess  of  fire,  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Under  this  last 
name  vhe  wan  vmahipped  by  the  Ronana. 
iEneas  wa.s  the  fliM  who  inirodaced  her  mys- 
teries into  Italy,  and  Numa  built  her  a  temple, 
where  no  males  were  ptmitted  to  go.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  pre> 
^>rved  within  her  .«anctuar>',  and  a  fire  was 
c«mtinually  kept  lif^hud  by  a  certain  number 
of  rirgins,  who  bad  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess.  Vid.  VestaUs.  If  Ibe 
fire  of  Ve^ta  was  ever  extinpuislird,  ii  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  republic  with  some  sudden 
calamity.  The  virgin  by  whose  negligence  it 
had  been  extinguished  was  severely  punished, 
and  It  was  kindled  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  temple  of  Vesia  was  of  a  rourul 
form,  and  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a  long 
flowmg  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  holdine 
m  one  hand  a  lamp,  or  a  iwo-earcd  vessel,  and 
in  the  other  a  javelin,  or  sometimes  n  palladium. 
On  some  menals  she  ajipears  huMing  a  dru 
in  one  band,  and  a  snuUi  iigure  of  victory  i;. 
the  other.  BoMd.  Tkng.  r.  454.— Oic.  4*  Leg. 
%  C.  \%.—Apolhd.  1,  c.  1.—  T'  rc  .F-n.  %  v.  29a 
— DiW.  5.— Ovid.  Fast.  6.—  'l\ist.  Z.—  Val. 
Max.  1.  c.  1. — Plut.  in  Sum. — Pavs.  5,  c.  M. 

ViCA  PoTA.  a  go<ldcss  at  Rome^  who  presided 
over  victory  (a  rinccre  and  j'olin.)  JL.ir.  2,  c.  7. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Nice,  supposed  to  be  the 
(laughter  of  the  ^iant  Pallas,  or  Titan  and  8(yx. 
The  ffoddess  of  Vinforv  wnv  sister  to  Strength 
and  Valour,  and  was  one  of  ilie  allendanis  of 
Jupiier.  She  was  irreatly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  panicnlarly'at  Athens.  Sylla  raised 
aer  ■  temple  at  Rome,  and  {nMiioted  festivals 
in  her  hftnour.  She  wns  represented  wiih 
wing&  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  the 
branen  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A  f^olden 
statue  of  this  poddes.s,  weichinp  320  pound.s, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  kin^j 
of  Syrnruse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Japiter,  on  the  CapitoHne  hill.  Lir.  22.—  Varrn. 
*  L.  L^tttHod.  'ntog.—B^gin.  praf.  Jal>. 

ViRin.ACA,  a  goddess  amnnc;  the  Romans  who 
presided  over  the  peace  of  families,  whence  her 
name,  (rirww  placare.)  If  any  quarrel  hap- 
pened between  a  man  and  his  wife,  they  gene- 
rally repaired  to  the  imiple  of  the  goddess, 
which  was  erected  on  the  Palatine  mount,  and 
came  back  fondled.    VnL  Blhir.  c.  1. 

▼fliTPa.  An  rinne^  wore  made  deities  ainoaf 
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the  Romans.  Marcellos  Weeled  two  tetmple^ 
unt>  to  Virtue  and  the  Other  to  Honour.  Tbey 
wete  built  in  such  a  manner,  thai  to  see  the 
temple  of  Honour  it  was  necessar}'  to  pass 
through  that  of  Virtue ;  a  happy  allegory  amonc 
a  nation  free  and  independenu  The  principal 
virtues  were  distinguished  each  by  Ibeir  attire 
Prudence  was  known  by  her  rule  and  her  point- 
ing to  a  globe  at  her  fiet ;  Temperance  tad  a 
bridle;  Justice  held  an  equal  balance;  and 
Fortitude  leant  against  her  sword;  Honesty 
was  clad  in  a  tranqareni  vest;  Modesty  an> 
peered  veiled;  CfemeneyworeanoKvelnimeb, 
and  Devotion  threw  incense  upon  an  altar; 
Tranouiliiiy  was  seen  to  lean  on  a  column ; 
Heamvas  known  by  her  serpent,  Liberty  by 
her  cap,  and  Qayety  by  her  myrtle.  Cic.  de  N. 
D.  '2,  c.  23.— /•'/««<.  t»  atnph.  prol.—Lir.  29,  C. 
11.—  ViU.AIax. \,c.\.— Afg.tk  Civ.  D.  4,  c.':iO. 

VtTui.A^  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who 
praeided  over  ftmrals  vad  rcjoicinga.  JiK 
erob.  3,  c.  2. 

Ulyssbb.    Vid.  Part  IL 

Unci,  a  numame  of 
Phoenicians  and  Thebans. 

UmoBNA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  sprung 
of  Jupiier  alone. 

Unzu,  a  surname  of  Juno,  derived  from 
Mrr,  to  anoint,  because  it  was  u-^ual  among  the 
Romans  for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of 
her  iiu.sband,  and  Irom  this  necessary  ceremony 
wives  were  called  Uiuutres,  and  aftei-«  ards  Vx- 
om,  fnm  Uuia,  who  presided  over  them. 
Ar^.  3. 

VoLUMNJE  Fanttm,  a  temple  in  Etniria.  sncrefl 
(o  the  goddess  Volumna,  where  the  states  of 
the  country  used  to  assemble.  Viterbo  nu« 
stands  on  ibe  ipol.  4^  e.  S3^  L  6^  c  17,  L 
G,  c.  2. 

VoLUMNUS,  and  Voldmna,  two  deities  who 
presided  over  the  will.  Tiiqr  were  chiefly  in- 
voked at  marriages,  to  preserveeoneord  bciwecii 

the  husband  and  wife.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  by  the  EtrurianM.   Z,tr.  4,  c.  61. 

VoLOPfM,  and  Vouana,  the  goddess  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she 
had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  as  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman,  well  dresstMl,  and  <  le- 
eantiy  adorned,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  having 
virtne  mder  her  <bst.  €Se,  A  M  £>.  S,  c.  83 
—Macrob.  1,  c.  10.— Au^f  de  Civ.  D.  4,  c.  8. 

Upis,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Dianas  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient.^  from  which  circumstance 
Diana  herself  is  called  £^  Cic  di  M.  D. 
3,  c.  23— CWMm.  in  IHan. 

Uranu,  one  of  the  Muse:,  datishter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided  over  asiroo* 
omy.  She  is  frenerally  called  modMr  of  Linat 
bv  Apollo,  and  of  the  ptKl  Hymena'us  by  Bac- 
chus. She  was  represented  as  a  young  virgin 
dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robe.crowmed  with 
stars,  and  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand^aad 
having  many  mnthetnatica]  iastrmnenlspncei 
ronnd.    Uesiod  Theoe.  Ti- — Apollod.  1,  c.  2.— 

Uygia^  lab.  161.  A  .surname  of  Venus,  the 

sane  m  CdmliaU  She  was  supposed,  in  thai 
charaffT,  to  preside  over  beauty  and  genera- 
tion, and  was  called  dauRhler  of  Uranus  oi 
Ccelus  by  the  Lif^ht.  Her  temples  in  A*«a, 
AlHca,  (Qreece,  and  Italy,  were  num^ioiv. 
rate,  la  ^fmp.—CU.  4§  NuL  D.S, e.  tft  • 
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'  tPlklMi^  IT  OnuMM,  a  deiiY,  dw  mm  m 

CfTlus,  the  mo*  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  He 
married  T  Ibea,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  be  bad 
Ceus,  Gratis,  Hf  p«rioD,  Moemosypc,  Ootttu. 
Phccbe,  Br.areus,  Thetis,  Saturn, Gi?es  called 
from  their  moiber  Titans.  His  chiliircu  con- 
mired  against  him,  because  be  confined  them 
ik  (he  boMom  of  the  eanh.  and  his  son  Satam 
mutilated  him,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne. 

VulcAnus,  a  god  of  the  ancients  who  presi- 
dad  over  &re,  and  was  the  patron  of  all  artjats 
who  worked  iron  and  OMlals.  Ha  was  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who  in  this  wished  to  imitate  Jopi- 
ler,  who  bad  produced  Minerva  ft'om  his  brains. 
AecordfDg  toHboier  ha  waaaon  of  Jupiter  and 

Juno,  nnd  the  mother  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
delbrinuies  ol  her  son,  that  she  threw  him  into 
the  sea  as  soon  as  bom,  where  ba  remained  for 
nine  years.  According  to  the  more  received 
opinion,  Yatcan  was  educated  in  lieaven  with 
toe  rest  of  the  ^wls,  but  his  father  kicked  him 
down  from  Olympus,  when  he  atteayitad  to  de- 
HiFer  his  mother,  who  had  haea  fhtnaad  by  a 
goldon  chain  for  her  insolence.  He  was  nine 
days  in  comm^  from  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
he  fell  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where,  accord- 
ing toLucian,  the  inhabitants  seeing  him  in  the 
air,  caneht  him  in  their  arms.  He,  however, 
broke  his  leg  by  the  fall,  and  ever  aAer  remain- 
ed lame  of  oqie  foot.  He  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos,  where  he  boHt  himself  a  palace,  and 
raised  forces  to  work  metals.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  became  sensible  of  hu  industry, 
and  were  taught  all  theowftil  arts  which  conid 
civilize  their  rude  manners,  and  render  them 
serviceable  to  the  good  of  society.  The  first 
work  of  Vulcan  was,  according  to  sumayalhrone 
of  gold  with  secret  spring*,  which  he  presented 
to  mother,  loavenge  himself  for  her  want  of 
afl'cction  towards  him.  Jtinono .sooner  wasseijt- 
ed  on  the  throne  than  she  found  herself  unable 
to  move.  The  gods  attempted  to  deliver  her  by 
breakiiifi:  the  chains  which  held  her,  but  to  no 
parpa^ ;  and  Vulcan  alone  had  the  power  to 
act  ber  at  liberty.  Bacdmaintozicated  him,  and 
vravailed  upon  him  to  coinje  to  Olympus,  where 
be  was  reconciled  to  his  parents.  Vulcan  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  in- 

Senious  works  arid  automatical  ficnres  which 
e  made;  and  many  speakoftwofwdensmnes, 
which  not  only  seemed  animated,  but  which 
walked  by  hb  side,  and  even  assisted  him  in  the 
working  of  metals.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  requart 
of  Jupiter  he  made  the  first  woman  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Pandora.  Vid.  PmiuUrm.  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants;  and 
whh  nim  they  fabricated,  not  only  the  thunder^ 
bolts  of  Jupiter,  but  also  arms  for  the  pods  and 
the  roost  celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were 
aopposed  loha  trader  nooBt  JBiaa  to  tfia  IriaBd 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes.  The  most  known 
of  the  works  of  Ynlcan  which  were  presented 
to  BK>rtals,  are  the  arms  of  Achilles,  those  of 
JBneas,  the  shield  of  Hercules  deecribed  by 
Hesiod,  a  collar  given  toHermtone  the  wife  of 
Cadmoa,  and  a  scepCra  which  was  in  tha  pm- 
acMRioB  of  AgamcflMiQiilrteif  of  ArKoaand  m]^ 
eenae.  The  collar  proved  fatal  to  all  those  that 
wore  it,  bttt  the  scyre,  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
MCBUMBi  WM  cmndljiwciafvan  at  ChcNMM| 


a«l  lagtrMI  M'n  dfrtoHf.  11ia«nHMij|r 

Vulcan  are  not  numerous.  Fie  demanded  Mi* 
nerva  from  Jupiter,  who  had  promised  him  in 
marriage  whatever  goddess  he  should  ehooae, 
and  when  she  refused  his  addresses,  he  attempt- 
ed to  offer  her  violence.  Minerva  resisted  wjth 
snoceaa,  though  there  reaainad  on  ber  body 
some  marks  of  Vulcan's  paasioa,  which  she 
threw  down  upon  earth  wrapped  up  in  wool. 
Vid.  E?  ichikanius.  This  disappointment  in 
his  lova  was  rraaiced  kgr  Jopilar,  who  fava 
himoMof  diaOracaiL  Vanai  it  vntvanaBf 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Vulcaa| 
her  infidelity  is  well  known,  as  well  as  iNff 
anoours  with  Mars,  which  were  discovetad 
Phoebu-s,  and  exposed  to  the  gods  by  her  own 
husband.  The  worship  of  Vulcan  was  well 
established,  particularly  in  E^ypt,  at  Atheaji 
aad  at  Rome.  U  waa  mm^  »  the  sacrifieca 
that  were  oflhred  la  him  to  htim  the  whole  vie- 
tim,  nnd  not  reserve  part  ofit  as  in  the  immola- 
tions to  the  ttA  of  itie  gods.  A  calf  and  a  boa^ 
pig  were  the  principal  victims  ofered.  Vulcaft 
was  represented  a.s  covered  with  sweat,  blowiog 
with  his  nervous  arm  the  fires  of  his  forges. 
His  breast  was  hairy,  and  hia  ftrchaad  was 
blackened  with  smoke.  Some  represent  him 
lame  and  deformed,  holding  a  hammer  raised 
in  the  air  ready  to  strike;  while  with  the  other 
hand  be  turns,  with  pincers,  a  thunderbolt  on 
his  anvil,  for  whieh  an  eagle  waits  by  hisaidato 
carry  it  to  Jupiter.  He  appears  on  some  monu- 
ments with  a  king  bourd.  dishevelled  hair,  half 
naked,  and  a  smau  nana  capon  his  head,  while 
he  holds  a  hammer  and  pmcers  in  his  hand. 
TheEgyptians  represented  nim  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey,  vnlcan  has  received  the  namea 
of  Muldber,  PoMpkmneSt  Clftoteckna^  Pamd^ 
motor,  Ci/lhpodes,  Ckalaipeda,  Ac.,  all  expres- 
sive of  his  lameness  and  his  profession.  Ha 
was  father  of  Cupid  by  Venus;  of  Caeculiis, 
Cecrom,  Cacus,  Periphetes,  Cercyoo,  Ocrisia. 
Ac.  Uicero  speaks  of  more  than  one  deity  of 
ahe  name  of  Vulcan.  One  he  calls  son  of  Coe- 
lus,  and  (ather  of  Apollo  by  Minerva ;  the  sec- 
ond he  mentions  is  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phtas  by  the  Egyptians;  the  third  wa^  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lemnos ;  and  tbe  fooith,  who  boilt  his  foiges  in 
the  Lipari  iidtand8,wasaanof  Menaliiia.  Ynl- 
can seems  to  have  been  admitted  into  heaven 
more  for  ridicule  than  any  other  purpose ;  and 
even  his  wife  is  represented  as  laugninf  alhia 
deformities,  and  mimicking  his  lameness  to 
gain  the  smiles  of  her  lovers.  Hef.  T%eog.4'  in 
Sud.  Here.  140  and  330.— Apollod.  1,  c.  3,  Ac. 
—Homer,  il.  1,  v.  57,  and  1.  16,  v.  18, 1.  IL  t. 
397,  Ac— />Md.  6.— Paw.  1,  c.  90, 1.  3,  IX— 
Cic.  dt  JfaL  D  3.  c.'n.—nerodot.%uA%^ 
Yam,  it  L.  L.— Virg.  M».  7,  dtc 

x' 

Ximnis,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Den* 
ealion.  He  was  banished  from  Thessaly  by  hia 
brothers  and  came  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
Creasa,  the  daughter  of  King  Erechtheus,  br 
whooA  be  had  Aichasos  ai»d  luo.  He  retired  af- 
ter the  deadi  of  hia  ftllierMaw  fnlo  Aehaia, 
where  he  died.  According  to  some,  he  had  no 
children,  bat  adopted  Ton,  the  son  whom  Creosa, 
befhra  bar  marriage,  had  hom  la  ApoOoii 
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ZAcnmnn.    VU.  Part  11. 

ZsTRB.  ZmMj  or  Zrroa,  a  scmq  of  Bofeas, 
kiiuj;  of  TliraMaBd  Orithva,who  accompanied, 
his  hroto  Calais,  the  Argooavts  to  Col- 
chis. Tn  BithTTiia,  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
imeseoted  with  wiofs.  delivered  Phineas  from 
fk»  Qoatfannl  p—iuwion  of  the  Harpies,  and 
droYe  these  moni^rs  as  far  as  the  islands  called 
Strophades,  where  at  last  they  were  slopped  by 
Ml,  «ko  promised  them  thai  Phioens  should 
no  lonrer  be  tormented  by  than.  They  were 
both  killed,  as  some  say ,  by  HereirieB,  duriM  the 
Argonautic  eipedition,  and  were  chanceduito 
A«e  vinds  which  generally  blow  8  or  10  days 
dogatar  appears,  and  are  called  Pro- 
dromi  by  the  Greeks.  Their  sister  Cleopatra 
married  Phineos  king  of  Bithynia.  Oryhetu, 
Arr  .-'ApMod.  1,  c.  9, 1. 3,  c.  1&.—B^gm.  fab. 
U—OvU.  Md,9,  T,  716i^PMH.ii^e.l&— 
Vol.  Flaee. 

Zcnia,  or  Zbthvs.  a  son  Jnmter  and  An- 
tiop^  hntlMr  to  Amphion.  Vid.  Amlupt. 
VmvnmttrkSmwmmlmti  bgr  the  two 
feMlheBb  Mt«i|f  »«ke  iWNUPi  of  tUi  fkloqr, 


%mm  their  inheritance,  and  Zethos  sonoooM 
the  capital  <rf'his  dominions  with  a  strong  wall, 
while  nis  brother  amused  himself  with  playing 
on  his  lyre.  Mnsic  and  Terses  were  di5agree 
able  to  Zethos,  and  according  to  some,  he  fve 
Tailed  upon  his  brother  no  mger  tojrameoc 
nnprodnctive  a  sttidy.  Bwgin.  fab.  7. — Pma 
S,  c.  6,  6uitr-AftUod.  3,  clTud  10.— lErrei.  1 
ep.  ]8,T.41. 

Zeus,  a  name  of  Jopiier  aroong  the  Qrwt^ 
expressiTe  of  his  being  ibe  father  of  mankin<^ 
and  bjr  wion  all  things  lire.   Diod.  & 

Zcuxipn:,  I.  a  daughter  of  Eridanns,  mother 
of  Bates, -one  of  the  Argonauts,  Ac.  Apt^Ud, 
S,  c.  15.  II.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon.  She 
married  Sienp.  who  after  his  father •ia^law's 


death.  becMMkfaf  ofibal  dur  of  PelopoMono 
which  froalitotwbiaMMMfliiriiHi  Fm$, 


two  statoes  under  that  name  in  the  city  of 
Thebes  in  Bocotia.  The  word  signifies  gii^ 
or  anncd  for  battle,  words  synonjrmotis  among 
the  aneiems.  Pmt.%c.lU-Jbmn,JIL%r. 
478,L1I,T.  1& 
Ztou,  a  surname  of  Juno,  becaoae  she  pre- 
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Tb*  »wU  en 

p«nod 
The  deluf  • 
Tf>o  towef  of 

CtttMbkl  ob«erT«tjoiu  ar«  firit  mnde  at  Babjlon 
Tk«  kinziiom  of  Erypt  i«  •uiiiHwi-d  tu  hii\i;  b«)fun 
under  MiarBim,  tbe  ton  of  Ham,  ami  tu  \\\\t^  <-<>n- 
tinowl  1063  yean,  to  the  coaqucat  of  Cainbjr»«a 
~  I  kiafdom  ofSiejroa  MtaMiaM 
kinidom  of  Awyria  btf  im 
I  binh  of  Abnhm 
TIm  kin(«loia  af  AffH  ■■tihfcHM  md«t  ImcIim 
Mmikmi,  Um  Efyptian,  nM  I*  invent  iMlm,  U 

yMra  Mfbrc  tb«  reifn  of  Hwrow 
Tm  daltiM  of  OtjrgM,  by  wbich  AOlen  iMMliMd 
wMt«  above  SOOjrMra,  till  th«  oomiBg  af CecrofM 
JJoMph  wld  into  EfTPl  b*  bia  brethren 
TIm  ekronolo'jr  of  the  AraDdeliaa  Marblea  bafiaa 
nboot  tkia  time,  fiiinf  here  tiie  uiieiJ  «f  Cewnpe 
u  Attkc,  en  ejvich  whiek  Mher  wrlten  bave 
pieced  leter  by  »l  year* 
If  oeea  bom 

The  kitTf  dotn  of  Atbeni  begun  under  Cecropa,  who 
camp  IVum  Eeyi*'  *<"'h  a  colony  of  Baite*.  This 
bapucnetl  iibuut  780  yean  before  the  fint  CMyin- 
pied 

0caiiMDder  mixratci  from  Crete,  aad  befina  iIm 
kiagdoei  of 'Aoy 

1m  aehi|o  of  Deucalion  i«  ThoHaty 

"   ~   k  tnt  eeWbraMi  at.  " 

>Giyece,i 

TIm  Im  Olympie  OUM  oiMnlsi  la  Bin  bf  the 

lirtDectyH 

Tknienbook*  of  MoMa  writlentotfwiead  of  Moeb, 

where  he  diea  tbe  followiof  year,  Bffd  110 
Minoa  flooriahea  in  Crete,  aito  iron  ia  I'ound  by  the 
Deetyli  hy  the  accidealal  lKiraio(  of  Lho  woods  of 
Ida  la  Crete 

The  El«uiiinia.i  aiyiteriet  introduced  at  Athena  by 
Eumulpoa 

Tbe  laihmian  geroea  flrat  ioatitated  by  Siaypbna, 

kinf  uf  Corinth 
Tbe  erfonautic  ezpeditioa.  The  firat  Pythian  {amee 
'  by  Adruue^^kiag  nf , — 

rnfltoi 


Otympie  (aoMe  eelebratad  by  Herenlw 
'Um  rape  of  Heieo  by  Tbeeena,  mad,  IS  ynan  aAor, 
by  Pari* 

1hoytakaanllwariaM«r]tffMin.JBHMMfc  la 

iUbn  Loagm  boih  bv  Awnaine 
Migration  of  the  iBoHan  eeloniea 

/he  return  of  the  Hermclids  iol<i  Prlnponnpau*,  80 
after  thr  takinf  of  Troy.    Two  rr-an  after, 
divide  the  PeloiKinnoiiuii  amune  itiermMlvci : 
here,  therefore,  be|tina  the  kinf iwia  of  Lace- 
daoion  under  Eury*tbenae  aadPMdM 
Beul  made  kiof  over  Israel 
The  kinfdom  of  Bicyon  ended 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Athens  enda  in  the  death  of  Codrua 
Ite  Mi^BtMaaf  (he  lanian  cniooiw  Aaai  € 
1  in  Aaia  Miaor 
■'■I 


4004 

234M 

SZM 


USB 


1704 

vm 


1571 


1&S6 

1540 
ISUO 
l«8 

1403 

1453 
1438 

1406 

13S0 


1983 
IMS 


1153 
1194 


1104 

lOM 
JOHH 
107U 


DWaioa  nf  tbe  kingdom  af  Jaiab  aad  farad 

■d  HeaiikrflowfaM  ~ 


975 


OafiifaChitat 

Eliaa  the  prophet  taken  np  into  beevea  Ml 
Lycurg iM,  4S  yeeie  old,  Mtablinhed  his  lawe  at  La* 

rcda'mon,  aiMl,  lofether  wiih  Ijihitu*  and  CleoO' 
tiiroea,  reilom  thr  Olyinj>ic  »nnivii  nl  Klia,  nttont 
1(JH  wpon  iMrlorr  llw  era  wliicli  u  cuminoiily  call- 
ed tne  fini  Olympiad  M| 
Phidon,  king  of  Argo«,  is  «uppaa«d  to  have  invented 
scales  and  mraaurea,  nttd  coiaad  lilvar  at^ 
Carthage  buiU  by  Dido 
Fall  of  the  Assyrian  rnipire  by  the  d^nih  nfSnrdai)- 

apelus,  en  era  pieced  dU  year*  earlier  by  Justin  S90 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Maoedoaia  bafine«  aad  an 

«46  yean,  lintbe  batUo  of 
The  kbgdoM  af  Lydla  begiaa  aad 


yean 

The  triremes  drat  invented  by  (  

Tbe  monarchical  government  abalMMl^  at  CMalh, 

and  the  Prylanea  elected 
Curcrbus  cowiaef  at  Olympia,  in  the  S8th  Olympiad 

from  the  inetftution  nf  l|>hii«a.  Tbie  ia  vttlfariy 

called  the  flrst  Olvni(>iii<i,  all —   ^— 

tht*  foundalion  nf  llome 
The  Ephori  ininxlucpd  into  ' 

rcda-riion  by  Theoixtmpua 
Nniab  b4-|rins  to  pru|ih«ey 

Till'  decennial  archons  tiegin  at  Atiiena,  of  which 
(.'harop*  IS  the  fint 

Rome  built  on  the  30ih  of  April,  according  ta  Vano, 
in  ibe  year  IMI  af  iba  Jaiaa  fariad 

The  rape  of  the  Sabinee 

Tha  m  afMaibaaiMar  bing  of  Babftaakiflia 

Tka  fnl  MMMabM  war  begiaa,  aai  aaMhMia  V 
year*,  to  the  ukinjr  of  ItbMae 

dvraenae  buih  by  a  Cofinlhian  colony 

'I*he  kingdom  of  larael  taMed  by  the  uking  of  Sa- 
maria by  Selawaaear,  ktag  ot  Assyria.  The  fira« 
eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record,  Msrch  10,  accord- 
ing to  Pioleaiv 

Candaulea  murd<>red  by  Cygri,  who  aueoeade  lo  tbe 
Lydian  thronx 

Tarentum  built  by  thr  Psrtbeniane 

Curcyrs  buili  by  the  Corinthians 

Tbe  second  M>-itsenian  war  brjini,  and  continoea  14 
years,  to  ihc  taking  of  Ira.  nfirr  a  »t-ge  of  11 
yeara.  About  this  Ume  flourtshetl  the  poets  Tyr- 
IMS  and  Archilochus 

Tbe  goveraaeat  of  Atbeaa  iotriMiod  to  anaaal  ar- 


wblib  Ibw 


'inaelai  aenraa  Ibe  gpuraaieat  of  Corintb,  aad 

•eepa  it  for  30  yean 
Ryrnntiam  built  by  a  colony  of  Argivee  or  Albeniaai 
Cirene  built  by  Battus 
The  Seythiana  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  ' 

keep  poasemion  for  38  yean 
Draco  estabtiahea  hie  lawe  ia  AtlMae 
Theeenal  between  ibaMlla  aai  tha  Bail 

by  king  Neeha 
Nineveh  Uhtai 

allirs 

The  Pha>niriani  sail  round  Afrips,  by  order  of  Ne- 
cho.  About  this  time  fluuriahcd  Arion,  Pittarus, 
Alrsus,  Mapphn,  4ic. 

The  Bcyihians  are  eipelied  from  Aaie  Minor  by 
<^  tares 

Tbe  Pythian  gamee  lint  eeubliahed  at  Delphi. 

Abont  this  tiaM  flourished  Chilo,  AM 

Tbales,  Ephaenidea,  8olon,  the  propbal 

^sop,  SlaraiclMinM 
Jerusafem  uben  by  N^aebadaeaaar,  M  af ; 

aAwaeiMaaraaaaite 


•  la  tbe  faliaiHag  TbMa,  t  haea  nwMn*^  ■yeelf  4a  tht  mmm  tmn  laatwalwH  ataa  af  beftra,  (B.  C.)  aad  after, 
lA.D.)ChrM.  For  tbe  arte  af  tbaee.  bawaear.  that  da  aat  telih  im  naSSta  af  tha  JaUaa  pntind.  it  ie  meiwiry  M 
ahaerve,  that,  a«  the  drat  veer  of  the  Christiaa  era  alwnye  lUle  oa  tbe  4714th  of  the  Jwaa  tears,  the  nondMT  MnpuMd 
ahber  befera  or  after  Cbnst,  will  easilv  be  dieeeeered  by  tha  epplieatiea  of  tbe  ralM  af  ■abvaeiion  or  addidaBTTha 
ata^fVpm  the  fotindniionof  Rome  (A.  IJ.  C.)  will  be  found  wita  the  same  Ihnjjllr  bj  reenDecting  that  tbe  eity 

"  that  tbe  ( 


bailt  7S3  years  bvfore  Christ ;  ar>d  the  CXyrapiada  can  likewise  be  reeaifai  laW M  eonfeideratioai  the 

.|JJ>Mbiia(B.0.7Nb)lbiaHtbatai  <^Bifiad,aad  lha  Otg^ffrnm  wJm  aaiebrated  ate  iha 
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ttt  bthti)t«n  gnmo  rcntnrci),  ami  cslabralai  ••Wf 

1M  and  -iti  yi'.'ir  <>l  ihi-  (>lytii|*l  ' 
D*alh  of  jTi'itiiiti  ilif  |iru|ihat 
l*hc  Ncnw-juif  auiea  reaiofed 

riMi  6nt  01  ttKdf  aei««  Bl  AiImw  hf 

Ouinn 

Pisiatrniua  fSroi  uMirpoil  ihi!MVH«4gMy  at  Alhrm 
Cjtw  hofiiw  lu  rciKii.    Abtiut  ttwtiiM  fliMirialMd 

AnauiMMa,  Bmu,  AnufaMMtar,  flwiwiB,  mmI 

CImImIiw  , 

Omtut  eiini|u«r«ii  by  Cjrnw.   Aboat  ihb  inn*  floa- 

riklifd  llicoffniii  and  Phurwydw 
Marcaiiu-*  buih  bjr  iht  tkarwrn.  *I1m      of  Pjr- 

Uia(orH(.  HtmonUiM,  Thwpi^  XcM|d»nw,-  tiMl 

Asacrcoii 
Babylon  Ukm  l>y  (Ivrui 

IW  return  of  Ihr  .I/  wii  hr  Ihr  odirl  of  Cyrm,  And 

UiB  rrbuiMiiiff  ul  ilif  li>ui|il«! 
Th«i  fif«t  irwijedv  aclL-d  at  Alhvix  r>n  the  wn-<in  of 
The«pit 


mine  cncourafad  al  Alhoni,  and  a  pub;ic  libra- 
ry bunt 

gprpt  eoaquored  by  CaoAywa 

nfiuatra,  or  Samuv,  put  to  death 

Dariua  HyMaa|i«a  choacn  kinff  of  rmria.  AbMl 

tfait  time  flouriihed  CoafiietiM,  th«  eclabratml  Chi> 

ne«e  philoM>|>her 
Tbo  tyranny  uf  the  PiiMtratidai  aboli«h*d  at  Athtm 
The  convular  ([ovrrnnieat  ImniiM  at  Roi»«  after  iba 

oxpulmon  ot  Ilu'  Tjri|iiinii,  ntttl  ccmtinupa  indtr 
IKTi.lenl  4<5I  yc  nr«.  till  iho  bnlll.'  ol  >'h«rinliA 
8ardu  taken  by  tliy  Aihcninn*  rn.l  burnt,  wbc-fi  b*-- 
eamc  aftorwurrl*  lb«  ruu^r   of  thi'   iiiVM«iiiii  (if 

Orocee  by  ihc  INT«iana.  About  liiw  lime  ikturudi- 

M  Hpraclituii.  I'afi 

Ariataf  urat,  tic. 
Th9  Rnl  dielatiir,  Lwtliw,  eraatod  at 
The  RoiMW  MMihM  mim  l«  moant 
Tk»  batttc  uf  Mnratlion 
nfe  bmOcK  of  T>iermopylaj,  AufnatTlJL  i 

mil,  Or-tiib«-r  Sklk   Ahoat  ttL  litaM  I 

^rliylu*,  Pindnr,  CharaB, 

Arnttidpn,  4.C. 
The  P'-r>i  iiu  drfivited  at  PlaUM ni  Mywlt  Ml th* 

»uiTi.'  il  ir,  tf.'d  Sopinoibpr 
Tliu  3l)U  CiLiii  kilk-d  ni  I'ri-mvra,  July  I7ih 
Thomutoclea,  ac4;uae<|  of  coaatiiracy.  fliM  to  Xarxaa 
11m  iN)r»jaiw  a«r«M^  M  Omm  am 
•  nroMdoa 
TIM  ihMl 


Rftvpt  rcToita  A«B  Um 
•liied  by  tb«  Athi>i»iaiii 

Tba  Romaoa  aend  to  Athena  for  Solon'a  law*. 
About  thU  timi  flouriahed  Roplioelea,  Nahamiab 
tti«  prophet,  Ptolo  tba  Mie  MM.  Artatuabaa 
the  tragic,  I.«oeratai,  IWaaybMa,  nriaUa,  a»> 
leacua,  tt<'- 

Tbeflral  •acn-.l  w.ir  i  onriTmnK  (he  ic-mide  of  finlphi 
rh«  AtbeniaiK  ili  t<-  ir4.<l  nt  Chirroneii  by  tlm  RctO' 
tiatia 

Herixlolua  rrniU  Inn  hninry  to  the  coonril  of  Alheni, 
and  rrn-ivin  |rijlilii'  boiuiiira  in  tin-  T.hh  venr  of  hii 


aea,  GhareaAu,Jbe. 
A  Miony  acot  to  Tburiun  bf 


liioa  prohibited  at  AthaMt*  I 
matnad  ta  Ibreo  tbr  Unt  years 
Awar  balwaMi  Cbrinth  aod  Corcyra 
Maion  bcfina  hero  hi*  19  year*'  c»cle  of  the  monn 
The  PoloiHinnoaian  war  b>;gioa,  May  the  7th,  nrid 
Continue*  about  27  yi-ar».    About  thi*  tirne  flour- 
jabed  Cratinua,  Eupolw,  Arwiophuiiea,  Meina, 
Baelamon,  Malnrhi,  the  Ifnt  of  tbr  jirophoi*,  De- 

iK>criili.'«,  Ate. 

rba  hiatorv  of  the  Old  'IVatnrneiit  finiahe*  about  tin* 

tfoM.    A  niaf  ue  at  Atheita  for  five  year* 
A  pMaa  ofSIYy  yean  made  between  tba  Albeniana 
•M  Lacadmioaiaaa,  which  it  kept  only  dti 
ais  ya«ffl  aad  tan  ■MNir' 
at  war  with  th«>  otl 
TIm  aceti"'  of  thi' 
eily.  The 


iaaa,  which  it  kept  only  dtmnc 
I  ■MNitba.  thoof  b  eaeb  eaiitiBBaa 

r>ther*«  allies 


Pt'loponoeaian  war  cbL_ 
A  irrariau  law  Ant  mavad  at 


■irypi  revolt*  from  Iba 
'  appninli-d  k\ng 
the  Carlbitj(iniMna  enter  Bicily,  where  ihev  deatmy 
Selinua  and  llioiera,  but  ihey  are  re(nil».  i|  by  Hi  r- 

mocratpii 

The  battle  of  iE(Oi|x>tamos.    Th«  uiurpotion  of 
Dionyaiua 

iAtbeaalakan  by  Lyaanoer,  SMth  April,  the  end  of 
Aa  r»)opoaaaaiaa  war,  and  the  Appointment  of 
I  lliyTanU ovar  Iba  oom^nerad  city.  About 


.S" 

502 
SOU 


SKI 

sm 


m 

510 


300 


SM 


CyriM  thn  Toonxer  killed  at  Tunaxa.  Hm  flanaaa 
rt-irt^nt  ..V  )ho  lu  rxif)  Rrwk*,  and  tba  aaiiMUM  mi 
-If  ^M^  (yrmiiii  irom  Atbcaa,  by  TbtaayMilaa 

Sorrjiu*  jiijf  li>  ill  nil 

Agivibni.    o(        1  ■  iiiiinn"*   i  \ii«-<(i(ion  into  Aria 

i<|{iiiii><  Hh-  PiLnri..    The  Mf «  i>l' XctMildiuli, CW 

■IB*.  '/^u»u,  A  III  111  Ill-Ill*,  Evagaraa,  AriBll|i|NH 

orCrrerie.  nnd  Ari  lirla* 
The  Coriiitluaa  war  Mfiw  by  the  alKanre  of  tba 

Alheniaiia,  TlMibaii*«  Cariaibiau*,  and  ArgiVM, 

afainai  Lacediomoa 
The  Lae«dipi*tfiniana,  aadrr  Ptaaadar.  dafeatad  by 

OiaoN  alCaidu*  :  and  a  few  rhy*  after,  the  aliir* 

aredefralad  at  Cnrona'a,  hy  As<->ilau* 
Tlio  battia  «f  AUia.JnU  I7tli,  and  ibu  taking  of 

Rome  by  the  Gn»U 
Dion)-»iu*'be.>icj;i  «  Rlif-i?iiii,  nnd  tak^  it  ntitt  li 

rnoiillui.    Alxiiit  ili>  tuxi    Ibiuruhrd  PlalO,  Phi' 
Jnxi>nu»,  Dmiiioii.  Fylli        Iphi-  rMlo,  If. 
Till-  (Jrn'k  <-|',i  «  <,f"  AsKi  f'  liMi  I  V  tn  Prr.ii.  by  the 

peari!  of  Anlii|(-i(id>,  lit-l«<-»-ii  ib>;  Lacrkifmo- 

ninn*  aod  P<>r*i8riii 
Tbe  war  of  Cypru*  fini»bi-d  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had 

aaatiaaad  taw  jtaaia 
Tba  l^accdaataaianadcfealrd  iaa apa-fjeht  at  'Snx- 

oa,  8.*pteinbar  Wlb,  by  CbabclaflL  Abont  th«a 

tim-^  flonrrahad  PlnKatat,  faama,  boctalaa,  Arata, 

Philiilaut,  l)i<>;fene*  the  cynic,  *  c. 
ArtNXi'rxe«  ii  riiU  nil  army  uiidi-r  riiiiiliabaiaa,  Wllb 

iJll.OOO  (irei'k*,  I'linwiiMiided  by  Iphicrate* 
Tlif  b  iiiln  »(■  I^iirtn,  Jiilv  filli.  whore  Ibe  Lared*- 

nWllKU;.  nr.'  rl.-r.  lliil  l,y   Fj  i  ■|l|n  luilllla^.  111.-  •:rni- 

^  ral  cf  i|„  TLrl,.  iM 
Th»'  .M.-»»i  niiiin,  iilirr  .i  lini)i-iiiiir.it  o)  M)t)  \  r.i r.', 

retu-n  lo  ri  loiKiriiiititis 
One  of  the  cuiwul.i  at  Rome  fleeted  from  tbr  iil.U;- 


baiiW  of  Maaltnea,  rained  by  EpaminoDdaa,  a 
.  yaar  aAar  iba  daalb  af  Pelopui** 
Agaallao*  aaidalalVirhas,  kin;;  of  Kcypt.   Soma  at 

Ibajfuvcmora  of  Ije«M-r  Atia  revolt  from  Paraia 
Tba  Athi'nianH  nr.i  drlrntr-d  at  Methoa«.  the  flrst 
480  bnltle  that  Pliib|i  of  .MnriHlon  ever  won  in  Grecre 
Dionr*itt*  the  younger  ii.  .  xp.  \M  from  8yraca«e  by 
479  Hum  'f*he  •frond  l;)arri-il  W,tr  begin*,  on  tho 
■477  I.  of  I).  '|ihi  b«'ine  nitvrked  by  the  Phoceaoa 
■471  IliiiM  put  to  dfalh,  nmi  Svrsrine  j'o»iTi>ed  ae^en 
vrar*  by  lyrani.  ||,>«  ^mo  flMun.bcd 

470       Fuilotu*.  LVeureiK,  Ibm.  Th<H>iM>ni|'Us,  Kjihoro*, 

Datilnie«,  P(iilii(iir|ii«,  Aic. 
463  Thr  Phorian*.  under  OliuiiiarchiM,  are  defeated  io 

Tbe*»nly  by  Philip 
463  Ftffvpt  i»  conquered  by  Orhaa 

Tbf  Socfod^War  la  iiMliad  bf  milp  takhv  *>  Ik* 

niieaorihaPbaaaaBa  '•--<• 
DionysHia  laeoaan  tt«  ^fMRfafByracoae,  aftarM 

yean'  baaiabmeaf 
Timolf>on  rfcover*  Syraeuae,  ai»d  baniahea  the  ly- 


454 

44** 

447 


The  Cnrlhii^iiiinrii  drfraled  by  Timoleon  f>eAr  Afri- 

I'U'l 

Da- 


me*, ^ristutle,  ^aehinea,  Xeoucrati 


445 


440 

«» 

43ii 


431 
430 


dI6 

414 

400 

405 


•eiihiin.    Aboiii         time  ftouritbeil  PiM-ti:«ip|<Uf, 
rriiii>:,»rii 
iim-l  bciH 
Uemnilc* 

Tba  battle  of  Cberon»a,  Aagoat  %  wimn  Pbdip  da- 

Ibata  tha  Atbaaiaaa  aitd  Thebana 
Philip  oT  Maeadaa  UM  hf  Pauaaniaa.   Hi*  aon 

Aleiaadar,  oa  tha  fallaariaf  yea^  aalan  Giaeca, 

de*troTS  Tnebea.  Ac. 
The  battle  ofGranicu*,  SSd  of  May 
Tho  battle  of  laani  in  October 
Tyre  and  l^Tiil  eon^erad  by  Aa  MaatiaillW 

prince,  and  .^Iriandria  huilt 

The  battle  of  Arl>ela,  <>tob<  r  '3<l 

AleiBodcrV  f i|if(litii>i!  nfftinsl  Poni*.  Altout  thU 
time  11niiri»bril  Aixib-H,  rallinibeur*,  Riipoa*, 
Parmenio,  Philota*.  Mamnon,  Dimwralea,  C^l^ 
pu*,  Hyyatyaa,  PMIalM,  IgalpiiM,  Mm  I  ^ 

Atenadar  diaa  on  the  ?1»t  of  April.  Ria  ampira  di- 
vidad  iata  Ibur  kincdomat  The  Sataiaa  war,  aad 
tha  raiaa  oC  tba  PtataatM  laAmi 

fWjrperehoa  pabUabaa  a  gainranilwji  »  al  itm 

Graak  ettiaa.  The  afa  ofPraxilelea,  C>atM,7lM» 

Ciraalua,  Manandar,  I^metrhH,  InnarcfiMi  9^ 
iBoa,  NeotrtnloiBiia,  Pardiccn*,  Len*thnnaa 
Byraeaaeand  Pieily  oaurpad  by  A)rnthoeb>«.  OaMi* 

inrtrni*  rbnlere«ta fnvern*  Atbi'ii*  for  ten  yean 
Etr.iri.f.  il  Oivered  to  Aniieoniia  by  hi*  army 
Sfl'^jniK  Ukra  Babylon,  and  here  the  hagilMWIf  af 

till'  rru  111  ibe  ReleiX'.die 
Thr  conqueala  of  Aaatliaelaa  in  AfHn 
Democracy  aataMMM  M  AMM^ 
lioreetca 

Ite  titia  ofkbWitaMnallvi 
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771 
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fbc  bnul«  nf  Ipoii.  whrrp  Anli^bnui  it  defeated 

ami  kill<-<l  lijr  Pioleiiiy,  8cleu<*uii,  LT«itnacliuii,aiMl 
Ctttaiider.     About  ilii>  time  l!<>uri«tif«l  Zcno, 
Pyrrho,  Pliilpinon,  Mr^aithene*,  C'rantor,  ^c. 
Atlienn   inken  by  Dctiifinun  Pohorccie*,  alter  K 
year'*  »i«  <»p 

Th«>  tir>ttuii  dial  errrtcJ  at  Ronio  by  Pn|>iriu«  Cur- 

■or,  and  tlie  time  lirtt  ilivi)l<'<l  iiilo  httur* 
Seloucu*,  aliout  thi>  iiin<-,  built  about  40  citiea  io 

Aaia,  which  h«  nea|iled  with  diflarwil  uiieaa. 

The  aye  of  Eacltd  Uie  maUteroaticteB,  AosaiUna, 

Epirurua,  Bi«i,Thif  h>ria,  Eriiiliil||i|  Aml^ 
^  laii,  Sirato,  ZmMotm,  AraiBM,  Liiow«wi|  te. 
Thr  Aihi'iii  mil  revolt  friMa  DeoMtrilM 
Ihrriliii.  iX|  1  lU-d  Trum  Macedon  by  Ljfdn^lnH 
Tm  Pliaroa  uf  Aksandria  builL   The  SupliMkfint 

MpfKwed  to  be  tranalatr'd  about  thia  tiinv  , 
>  Lvaimachu*  deleati-d  and  killed  bjr  SoiMCM.  Th* 

TarcnUiHi  war  begiM,  and  colieim  M 

The  Achmia  Im^ us  bogmt 
Pyrrho*,  of  E^ifM»f«M  wm|f«  I 

tine* 

Tbs  tiauU,  und-r  Rri  inu*,  nri'  cut  tu  (iircca  tic'ur 
th'.  t<Mi)|ile  of  l>fi|ilii.  Abuiil  liii*  tiiiir  tltiuiinhcd 
r>ii>[i\ -lU"  111!'  ii'Toii'idirr,  Sonlratiln,  Tlicocf iliu, 
Uiuii  vjU'..  IlL-racleulca,  Philu,  Aratiu,  Lycu^thiuui 
Per»,i  u»,  At.-. 

Prrrhu*,  dctoated  by  CuriiM,  rettrw  lo  Epiroa 

11m  int  Mining  of  silver  ml  Bmm 

AtlMM  takm  by  Aotig owm  G«mIm,  who  kMps  it 
ISmn  f 

Ifat  Punic  wnr  bef ina,  and  continnM  for  SI 
Man.  The  chronology  or  the  AriiixU'liaa  Mar> 
WM  compoaed.  About  tliti  tiint-  ttuurwhvd  Ljr- 
eon,  Crates,  Beroaua,  IleriBacliaa,  UeUnua,  CUoi> 
oa,  Ariatotiioiu,  ttc 

Antiocliuf  Solar  defeated  at  Sardit  by  EunMMI  «f 
Pet^amai 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  dcfralod  by  DuiitiM 

Eef  nliu  dclt•atl^d  by  XanthippM^   AIImH  bl  Hilar- 

to  liberty  by  Anitj;iiiiuii 
Aratua  pcrtuadi-i  ibo  peuplfl  of  Bicyon  to  ioiu  the 
Acbasan  league.    AUiut  this  time  llouriafied  Cle- 
anthea,  Homer  juniur,  Mum-tho,  Tiinvu*,  Calli- 
btu.  Zutlua,  Duru,  Neanthea,  Cteaibiiia,  8o- 
HiaroaTiMM,  Ha— ii|  Lwdiaa,  Ar- 


B.C. 


_te  ThaodadM.  ravolt  ttom  th*  1 
Tba  na-flrtl  of  Ommmm 
TIm  citaM  arOMiStdtoiB  by  AwUm«  ttlk  «f  Ast 

Af  la,  king  of  Sparu,  pat  to  doatb  for  allSHplfalf  I* 
aettla  as  Agrarian  law.  Aliout  tliia  period  floor- 
iabed  Antigonoa  Caryatina,  Conon  of  8atno«,  Era- 
loatbritea,  Apolloniui  of  Perga,  Lacyde*,  Aniil- 
car,  Ageailaua  th<^  cphor,  tc- 

Playa  first  acted  at  Rumc,  bving  thuMi  of  Liviua  An- 
drea ic  us 

Aniilcar  passes  wiUi  an  ormy  lo  Spain,  with  Anni- 
bal  Ins  son 

Tba  temple  of  Janua  shut  at  Homa,  tha  first  lima 
•inea  Numa 

Tha  BarUioiaa  wax  begioa,  and  ooatiuaas  tbiaa 

mMaertoM  oT  Aehyloa.  Bariptdan,  mU 

Bopboeka,  lent  bj  the  Albauana  to  Ptolemy  for  • 

pledga  of  15  talenta 
The  first  divorce  known  at  Roaw.  by  8p.  Carviliua. 

Hardinia  and  Corsica  conqnafwi 
The  Roman  atnhaasadora  Aral  appaarod  at  Athaaa 

and  Corinth 

The  war  between  Cleom«>n(>a  end  Aratoa  bofina, 

and  continues  for  live  years 
71m  coIossuo  of  Rhodes  thrown  duMii  by  an  earth* 
quake.    'Hii'  Kumans  first  croaa  lliu  Pu,  puraum^ 
the  OaoU,  wlm  had  mtered  Italy.    About  this 
tima  flourwhril  ('hr\«i)i|>u*,  ri>lystr»tu«,  Euphori- 
an,  Archuaedes,  Valerius,  JdMsala,  C.  Naiviua, 
Anatafcboa,  Apolkmsua,  PbilaeonH,  Afiala  OaO% 
Pabiw  Pictor,  the  firat  Rooiaa  btalofiaa,  PbjiMk 
akati  Lwiidwj  Agva,  Jtc. 
11wGWa«r8alfaa3 
Tha  Soalal  War  b»twaaa  tha 
i  b*  PbiUp 
'hy  Unrihal 


yaara 

Tbabatt 


I  battie  of  the  laka' 
IhatafCannw,  May  81 
n»  Romans  bc-^in  tha  auziliarv  war  againal  Philip. 

in  Epirui,  which  u  cuntinued  by  intervals  for  14 
years 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcelliu,  after  a  aie^e  of  three 
'  vcafs 
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f  hiMMOMa  defaaU 


atMaatiaaa 


990 
919 

9111 

917 

914 

912 
90b 


Astlrubal  is  defeated.  Atiout  thia  tima  fluurislied 
Plautus,  Archagatiius,  Kvaiuler,  Teledus,  liai- 
niippus,  Zenu,  Soiioo.  Eoutua,  Utataovaiua  of 
Syrnrtisc,  TlejKilcravi, B|Meydai 

The  balilc  mZania 

The  tifai  Mii<','(i.,r<ian  WW  tifiaa,  aai 

near  fouf  vcaia 
Tba  baiUa  or  fbnioii,  whtco  Aalioehoa  dal^U 

piaa 

The  battle  of  Cyoomphala.  whera  Philip  is  defeated 
Tba  war  of  Aoliochaa  lha  Graat  begins,  and  i  oniio- 


mm 

a 

9N 

a 


JauM  to  tho  AchMB  bag uo  by  PUIo- 

poinen 

Tbe  luiuriaa  of  Aai«  bfMflrt  to  1 

of  Aniioehua 

The  laws  of  LycoigM  obfagolad  Ur  m  whih  tt 

i^partn  by  Phihipwmen 
Antiix  liu<  iho  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Madia. 
AUiul  ihii  time  flourislu  il  Ariilnpliniii'S  of  ilytaS- 
tium,  A»i  l<  piaili'ii.  'I'l-ijiiln,  I'.  Ariatony- 
muit,  llcgesuius,  I)t(i„;>  ii<-i>  ihc  hidk*,  Critolaua, 
Masinis<a,  the  8cipiu>.  ilic  (<r:iri-|ii,  Thona,  Slc. 
A  war  which  rontinu<->  liif  uii<>  yi  ar,  Ix'Uvi  i  n  Eu- 

menm  and  Pruaia*,  till  lb»-  di-a'ili  .if  .■Nuii.ljitl 
Philoponioti  dcleatiHl  and  killed  \>\  IIukk  mirs 
Numa'i  booka  found  in  a  atone  toihn  nt  Ki  lua 
Peraeua  iooda  hia  ambaaaadora  lo  Carihngo 
Plofamy'a  faoarak  dafaatad  by  Antiocbus^  ta  a  bal- 
*^  VMiMkim  and  Mouat  Caaaiua.  Tba 


Tha  batda  of  Pydm,  aid  ibo  fbil  oTiho  Maeadeoiaa 

empire.  About  thia  period  flouriidied  AtuhM  iho 
astronomer,  Melradoraa,  Teraeec,  Craiee,  Potyfai- 

ua,  PacuviiM,  Hr|iparchtM,  lli>ruclidi-i,<'ariM>adW| 
Aristarchua,  ice. 
Thofiist  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  booka obUia* 

ed  from  the  plunder  of  Macedonia 
Terence's  Andria  first  acted  at  Ruma 
Time  maaaun  il  r>ui  at  Roma  by  a  water  machine, 

invented  by  .Sci|ii<i  Nasica,  134  years  afier  the  in- 

Iroductiuii  of  nun  ilmU 
Andri«<-u*,  thu  Pkciicluplulip,  aasumes  the  royalty  in 

Mareilon 

Demetrius,  king  of  8vna,  dclVated  and  killed  by 
Alesaaoar  Eolaa 


kitig  of  Bi- 
wbiah 


Tba  Ihifd  Pkoio  war  bs^ioa.  Pniaiaa 
ttraia,  pot  to  daotb  tar  bia  ao*  Mlci 
Ilia  lomM  Mk*  wot  ogalHt  tba  At^. 

ia  rtniabod  tbo  Mxt  yaar  by  MuniBihM 
Carthago  ia  dattroyed  by  Beipio,  aad  Oortatb  by 

Muinmioa 

Viriaihus  is  defeated  by  La>hua,in  Spain 

The  war  uf  Nuinanlia  beKina,  and  conlinuea  for 

ei^fht  years 

Tho  Roman  army,  of  3fl,(XX),  under  Mimr-inas,  ia  de- 
feated by  4<ltX)  XiKniiiiUiH  • 

Restoration  of  learninc  at  .Mrxiiii.lii  i .  and  univer- 
sal pntrona^  oflrreuto  all  tenrM>  ii  m,  n  by  Ptole- 
my Physctin.  The  Bfu  of  t*.ii)rii«,  .Xriitubuliia, 
Lucius  Accins,  Mnaceas,  Anlipater,  Itiodorus  tha 
peripatetic,  Ntcarnior,  Cleaibiua,  Barpedun,  Mi 
dpaa,  itc 

Tha  fboMMia  ambaaay  of  8ci|>io,  MaltlhM,  Mnmmioai 
and  PaaatioB,  into  Kgypt,  Syria,  cud  Ofaoco 

Tha  hialory  of  tba  Apocrypha  aom.  Th*  Hlfli 
War  ia  Sicily  baga^  ud  cootin»as  for  thtoo 
yaon 

NomaMia  takea.  Pergamaa  aooesed  to  tha  Enaaa 
eaapire 

Antioehus  Sidetaa  killad  by  Phraatoa.  Ariatonicaa 
defeated  by  Parpoona 

Demetrius  Nicaior  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alex- 
ander Zebina 

Tha  Romarw  niaka  war  agaiaal  tba  pifOloa  af  tba 
Baleare*  CsrthitBll  NHillh|y«llar  orihtfc> 
man  seniit« 

C.  Gracchus  ki.icd 

Dalniatia  conquered  byMetellus 

Oeopatra  assamoa  tba  goveniaiaat  of  Egypt.  Tbi 
age  of  Ervmnwaa,  Albaasoo,  Artaoiidoraa,  <Xlo> 
machoj^AiMl—to%  MatodUMi  L-GMiaa,  Cm> 

Tba  iogaMhlH  wtg  hcf  iaa,  aad  eootiaoaa  for  flvo 
yean 

The  famnos  snmptnary  law  at  RooM,  whiett  Koiilad 

the  ripenses  i>(  eatirtg  avwy  day 
Tbo  Taatones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  afaiaet 

Roma,  and  cnntinue  it  for  eight  yaara 
Tba  Teutooes  defeat  60,000  Romans  on  the  baaks  af 

tbe  Rhone 

The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marias,  al  A^  ■ 
Hexti« 

The  Cimbri  defeated  bv  Marim  and  Catulua 

DoIab<'lla  ron(|neri  l.usilsina 

C/raaa  laft  by  Ptolaiay  ApMM  to  l|ia  Ruma<rft 
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f%»  Hocial  war  b«f  ina,  U 

till  ftniihad  by  Sylla 
The  Miihririatic  war  begins,  mnd  eonlinnn  W  years 
Tb«  ciril  wan  ofMariu*  mad  Sylla  be{io,  and  cun- 

Unna  sis  years 
8yi!a  coDquvrs  Athens,  and  sends  ita  raloabla  libni- 

riaa  to  Koine 

Tounf  Marios  ia  dafeated  try  8/Ua,  who  is  mado 
dictator 

Hm  (iMtk  of  flvlla.  AWM  thta  tino  twuMmi 
fhOoii  Channidaa,  Aseltalada*,  AppaWeoa.  L. 
Hmom,  Aleiandor  Poljiiirtor,  Plotiaa  Gallni, 
JMetimus,  7jei>o,  Hortanaiaa,  ArchiU|  tuMmtm^ 
Oaoiiaus,  ice. 
Bitbyoia  iefl  by  Nieoiaedaa  to  tha  Eoiaana 
Tlw  Sarrila  war,  and«r  Spartacna.  b«fkis,  and  two 
yaars  after,  the  rebel  i^neral  is  defeated  and  kill- 
ad  bv  Poiii[>oy  and  Craasus 
Mithriilatei  and  'I'l^rancs  dnfeated  by  Lacullus 
Miihrjilair*  ronf^uerr-d  bv  Poropey  in  a  nifht  buttle. 
Crela  ia  subdued  by  Malallas,  after  a  war  of  two 
years 

XS»  nifu  of  tita  Balaaeida  anda  in  B/ria  tha 

taMMat  af  tha  ooaatnr  ky  PaaipaT 
OHiKat^  eooapiracj  dataeud  by  ClMttt. 

dalaa  kiUa  himaolr 


01 

v» 
88 
86 

n 


Tha  flrat  triaiB*irata  in  tba  panoaa  of  J.  Caaar, 
Poaipey,  and  Craasus.  Aboat  this  Una  flonritl^ 
•d  Apotlonios  orRhodea.Terentius  Varro,  Tyraa- 
■ioa,  Ariatodemus  of  Nyaa,  Lucretius,  I>innysias, 
Um  fraiamahan,  Cic*to.  Antiocliua,  i^puriana, 
Aadrooicus,  Catullus,  Sallnst,  Tima^ enes,  Cratip- 
pus,  tLt, 

Cicero  banished  frow  Roasa  and raeaHad  tha  naat  yaar 
ar  miiiii-s  ilie  IUm^ diAMt  tfW flWRHih 

Taaes  Britain 


Cssar 
in 


Oaasus  is  killed  by  Burana  ib  Joaa 
Oril  war  baiwaaa  Caaar  and  Poaap 

1te«w«rAMea.  Cate  kOb  biiMoir. 
%«ilMltoya.r 

■ar  waa  correct! 


Thit 


teilMdM  jfaarorOoanialaaibaeaoaatiia  tikm 
waa  correctad  bf  Bmitmm»  and  tha  ynr 
■Mda  to  con»i«iof  iaiiMaw,f  dWdaya 

The  battle  of  Munda 
Cnsar  murdered 

The  battle  of  Mutina.  The  second  irlumTirate  in 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  I<<>pidus.  Cicero  put  to 
death.  The  age  of  Kcwicenee,  C.  Napoa,  Uiado- 
rus  Siculus,  Trogus  Porapay^  DidfaMM  IM  a^lM- 
liast,  Varo  th«  poet,  Jtc. 

nabalda«»rPhilipDi 

TCMCtM,  fcoaral  or  Partbia,  deftatad  by  Yantidhia, 
'  li|Mm«AMllMdliffra«aorOaanH,Bad  ao  tba 

rboipay  tba  jmtngnt  defealeil  In  Sicily  by  Oclavlns 

OelaTiaa  aaa  Antony  prepare  for  war 

Iba  battle  of  Aetiuro  ad  of  Seiitember.  The  era  of 
the  Roman  eroperors  properly  begins  here 

Atoxaodria  taken,  and  Kgypt  reduced  inta  a  Ra- 
man province 

The  title  of  Augustus  given  to  Octavius 

Tba  Egvplians  adopt  the  Julian  year.  About  this 
tiae  Nourished  Virgil,  Maniliui,  Oioecoridin,  Aai- 
Ditts  Pollio,  Matcenas,  Agrippa,  Strahu,  Horace, 
^^kiourj^ropertiua,  Livy,  Idj 

'fto  MHpirac*  of  ' 
.iagMtaa  Tiii« 
a  ba  Rooian  ai 

by  Tiberiua 
Tka  aacolar  gaaiaa  celebratad  at 

LalUlU  defeated  by  the  Germans 

Se  Rhati  and  Vindelici  ilefeated  by  Dn 
ePanaoaisns  conquered  \>j  TiSrrtui 
Some  of  Ibe  German  nations  canquered  bv  Drcisua 
Atlfttatoa  corrects  the  calendar,  br  orilerini;  the 
twalva  anaaing  yaara  tu  t>n  without  mtrrralalion. 

Abaat  tbia  time  Boariahed  Damascenua,  Hvgiaua, 
Vlaaeaa  tba  jnaminariaa,  Dionysiai  at  lUhn^ 
I  and  iKoBTaiaa  tba  geograpbar 

I  la  Rbodes  for  aavaa  jramv  '    '  •  ' 
bara  four  yaara  balM*  iht  M^OT 


Tiballua,  Ovid, 


fibwioa  MlirH 
Oar«Mimia 
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Tiberiua  ratame  to  Rome 
Tbe  leap  year  corrected, 

every  3d  year 
Orid  banished  lo  Tomoa 

f  arus  dafeated  and  killed  ia  Garoiany  by  Armioiua 
Augostus  dies  at  NoUjAugust  19tb,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Tiberina.  Tbe  age  of  Pbwdrus,  Asini- 
tia  Oalina,  VaUaim  Patareiiliia,  Oermanicus,  Cor* 
.•aLfMNHiM.  - 


A.  D. 
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Garmanieus  puiMWHl  by  PIm,  diaa  at  AMhMk 

I'iborius  roe*  to  Caprev 
Hejanua  ditgraced 

Our  Smnour  crucificil,  FrulnT  April  .11.    TIum  u 

•Mi  ftntr  iftmrt  fnTl\rr  by  xunr  f  ArfficintruLf 
Tioeriua  dMM  at  MiM-nuni  orar  Uiiiar,  March  i'lih, 
and  ia  aaeeaadrd  by  Cnlij^uta.    About  this  |wri«k. 
flowriehed  Vakfias  Maxunaa,  CelaaaUa,  fiNBi|H»- 
aias  Mela,  Affiaa^mi*  J«dM%  AftabaMi,  aad 


Aarippina 
8l  Aul  eoatrartad  la  ChdatSaaHy 
8*.  Mattbaw  writae  bia  Goapal 
The  name  of  Cbristiaaa  fltMt  flflM  al  Amiarb,  to 

Ibe  followxrs  of  our  Buviaw 
Caligula  murdered  by  Cbaraaa,  and 
Claudius 

The  ext>edition  of  Claudius  into  Brilaia 
8l.  Mark  writca  tun  Goa|>el 
iiecular  games  celebrated  at 
Cnractacua  carried  in  chniiis  lol 
Claudius  succeeded  bv  Ncru 
A|iripp*na  pat  la  daaia  by  her  son 
Flint  paiaaaatioa  aa ainat  tbe  Chru 


MmrbMbw.  Tbt 


pSna,  1 

adieaa,  hfi, 
St.  Peter  and  8c  Paul  pot  to  death 
Nero  diee,  and  is  aiice«»eded  bv  Galba 
Galba  put  to  death.   Otho,  dfieated  by  Vitcihu*. 

kills  liimself.   Vite%us  i«  defiatol  hy  Ve«paaiaa'a 

armv 

Jerusalem  taken  and  dcntroyed  by  'I'llui 
Tlie  Parthiani  revolt 

Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succmsioq  of  Titua.  IJar- 

enlancuai  and  Puoiprii  destroyed  by  aa  anptiaa 

af  Maant  VaMvioa,  Noeanbar  let 
Daalb  af  Titaa,  aad  aoceaaaiaa  af  OMaiiiaa.  Tha 

aga  af  SiL  Italiaae,  Martial,  ApaHoo,  TyaawM, 

Valeriaa  Plieeaa,  8olinaa,  Epicietaa,  Qmatiliaa, 

Lupaa,  Agricola,  dee- 
Capitolioe  gamce  institated  by  Doaiitian,  aad  ( 

brated  every  fourth  year 
Seculnr  j;amea  celebrated.    I'lio  war  witb  1 

^in<  011(1  continues  I&  yv^ars 
Sectind  perM'cuuon  of  the  Chriatiar 
Dnniitian  put  lo  rienlh  by  Stt-phaiius, 

ceeded  bv  Nerva.   The  age  of  Juvc 

Statins,  Ice. 
Nerva  dMS,  aad  is  auccacdad  by  Trmiaa 
rUay, laaeauaalor  HtbyaM, aMdt  Tntha  •■ 

aaaat  of  tbe  ChrWtiaiM 
Daeta  redaced  to  a  Roomm  [woetaaa 
Trajaa'a  expedition  agaiaat  Partbia.   Aboat  tbia 


time  Raarirtwd  Fk>roa, 
Philo  l^iaa,  Dion,  Prusaoa,  I 
Third  persecnlion  of  the  Christiana 
Trajan's  column  erected  at  Home 
Trajan  die<  and  ia  (ucrerded  by  Adfiaa 
Fourth  i>er«>ruiion  of  thi*  diriatiaaa 
Adrian  ouihls  a  wall  in  rinlnin 
Adrian  visiti  Aaia  and  K^>  |>(  lur  (evea  years 
He  ri'buikls  Jerasaleui,  and  raiaes  ihers  a  temple  to 
Jupiier 

Tbe  iewarab^  andari^  alUr  a  war  of  fiva 

Ali^dln,      It  WMyirf  bv  Ai 
aaanabed  , 


la  the  reif  a  af  AdriM  1 


iThaaa, 


nus,  PbleaBa,TVBRtaa,AlfatidM,  A<|aila, 

Julian,  Poiycarp,  Arriait,  Plalemy,  dta. 
Antooinua  defeau  tlie  Moora,  Oera»ana,  aad  1 

The  worahip  of  8erapis  bruuxhl  to  Rome 
.Antoninus  dies,  and  issucceeanil  by  M.  Atiri-ltus  and 

L.  Voriu.  the  last  of  whom  reijfiio.l  miic  ycari. 

In  ihr  r>'i(n  of  Antoninus  fluurishc<l  Maiimu~  I'v 

riua,  Pnusaoias,  DiophaMaa,  Lsiciaa,  Hera 

a«s,  PulyornuR,  .Apnina, 

martyr,  Ainileius, 
A  war  with  Partbia,  wbieb  eoatkHM*  Ibraa  yaara 
A  war  afaiaal 


M.  Aurelitts  dies,  and  Qomtnodas  aaci 
last  reign  fliKiriahed  Galen,  Albcaagotaa, 
Atbena'us,  Mootanun,  Dinsenra  l.aartioa 

Commodus  maknapearr  m  iiIi  tlie  Germans 

Commodus  nut  to  draih  by  .Martin  and  Lmi 


by  .Martin  and  Lmina.  Ha 

urcrrfJ'  il  lor  i>  irw  iiiunihs  by  Pertinax,  who 
i>  nitirderrd,  liO,  and  four  rivab  arise,  Didiua  Ju- 
liana*, rcioeiiniua  N'i|Cer,  fjcvcrua,  and  Albitiua. 

Under  Commodus  flourished  J.  EioUux,  Tbaada- 
lian.  8i.  Irene 


Niger  ia  defeated  by  Severas  at 
Albinos  defeaiad  te4aribWlll 
nuNjttik 
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OUMCMLtAmM, 


Nlh  ptwywrtiQB  th«  Chmiiam 

Bi«*raf  rmU  Britain,  and  two  yif  aOa^r  build*  a 

wall  there  acro««  the  Knlh  of  Forth 
Scmru*         at  York,  find  ii  turt-i'c<1c<l  hv  <\ir)\rnl 
la  anil  <JotA.    1m  hi»  irign  Hourithnl  Tpriullian, 
MlOUIiua  Folix,  FaiiiniaiHia,  I 'l<-nii-ii«  ol  AtCMN- 

4na,  flMtdt(r«iii»,  Plotmniu,  nii<l  [iulaa 
0aU  killed  by  hia  brother  L'arnrnlla 
Tba  M|M«af ml  iliaeovenNi .   Cn  r  ac«ll»  WMiaNl  If 

Masfiava.   Flottriiliatl  Upptan 
Oliiiiiu  Macrinoa  kUM  ^  IIm  nHtn^Mi  «M- 
OMdod  by  Hcliof  abalw 

8*venia  aoeenit  HtHairabalua.  Tha 
M  exacted  ma  bMHMI  payiitcnt  not  10 
i«r  mnleai  th«  RooMUl  wiptt*.  The  «««  of 

 M  AfHcanu* 

Um  Araaeida  of  Parthia  art  eonqMrad  bj  Artax- 
•riea,  kinf  of  Media,  and  thair  atHftlU  4mtnifwt 
Alexaiiilor  ii«rcala  the  Pfrainnn 
The  aulh  permerulion  again*!  tlio  Chrutian* 
Alexander  killed,  and  attceaadad  by  Maziniaaa.  Al 
that  time  lloafMwd  Wm  CWllW,  OUgM,  mat 
Ammoniua 

two  Gordiani  nurrprd  Mniitnmu'i.  nail  fin'>  put 

lo  daatb  ^i^^jp^*"***  '*  ''"^"T* 


A.D.| 
aw 

au7 


■kWniMMi  Mated  ia  AfKea 
QardiaB  mmIMh  aaa 

fla  U  pat  to  deata  by  Philip,  who  roeeaada,  and 
•akaa  paaaa  witb  Sapor  ih«  next  year.  About 
tbta  tine  floartahad  Conaortua  aod  Graf  ory  Thau- 
ma  tilraua 

Fkilip  killed,  and  lucceeded  by  Daoiiia.  Harodiaii 
flouriabfsl 

Tba  •cvriith  (»T«crutii>n  agaimt  tha  CbriMiaM 
Dotiua  aucceoded  lyy  Galliif 
A  |raat  iivatilrnre  over  tlic  empire 
Oaliu*  (iiria,  anil  i«  tuccottlcil  \>y  ^flmilianu*,  VbI»- 
tiaeu*.  arul  (Jallicnu*.    lii  the  retgn  of  Galiua 
lloariMiMl  St.  Cyprian  aiMl  Plotinila 


fk»  BBjrtH—  Mid 
Mid  AiImmw 


and  aoeeeaded  by  Claudia!^  la 
tbb  raifa  iouriaboJ  Loof  iniia,  Paulua,  SanMMaia- 


Oaudiua  cooqoera  tho  Ootlia,  and  ktga  Xftflti  af 
thfm.  7.rnnhia  takaa  pHwiilasaf ^Iffk 

Auriilian  luccc^d* 

Tha  ninth  peraecution  nfaiiKt  the  Chnatiaaa 
Zenobia  defeatwl  by  Aurelian  at  K/«lirMa 
Daeia  ceded  to  the  nBrlmnnn*  by  (he  empnror 
Anrelian  killed,  and  aucceeded  bv  'i'acitua,  who  died 
aArr  a  reiy n  t»f  ats  mcHitlM,  and  waa  aacc«MidMi  by 
Fkiriaiiua,  aad,  two  aMNMto  aftar,  bv  Prab«M 
ftaboa  aMkaa  aa  aspaditMii  iatollaat 
Ma  dalbM  *•  PiMlMH  la  dw  Ml 

MiaoM^riMiL 

fela•iaa  aueeaada 
etn(iira  attacked  by  tba  barbariam  of  the  aortk. 
Dioolaaian  takaa  Maximiaaaa  aa  bia  iaiparial  cul- 
leafaa 

Brttaia  recorered,  after  a  tyrant**  uaurpatioa  of  ten 

year*.    Alexandria  taken  by  Diocleaian 
The  tvntli  iKirMT-cution  a^aiikai  the  Chnatiana,  which 

enrilimiiw  it-n  venr* 
Oioc)e«ian  and  Mniimianu*  ahtlirato  ihu  erti|iire, 
and  livi>  in  ri'tirfiiient ,  •ur<-i>Mli-il  l>y  t  on«M»ii:iui 
Chloru*  and  (lalrriu*  Maxiniiaaii*,  iho  two  Ca>- 
aaf*.  About  tbia  patiod  Aooriabad  J.  CapitatioBa, 
AnMibitte,  Gragofy  aod  llarnla^al^a■j  tho  iawyata, 


I  diaa,  aad  ie  auceaaded  by  Ida  tm 
t  tUa  liuM  thara  vara  foiK  emparoia,  Oi 
Liciniua,  MaximmHM,  aad  Maaaotioa 
Ifaxeniiua  defeated  aad  killad  by  Caoaiantine 
tim  aoipemr  Comtantioe  bef  ina  to  favoor  the  Ubria- 

IImi  rellfio*) 
Ueioiu*  delValed  and  baiii«hed  by  Cooitaotiaa 
Tka  Brat  jrtx  rKl  <  "oiinril  of  .Nirr,  cumpoMtd  of  318 

biaho(M,  who  Mt  I'rom  Jua  IV  to  AofUat  ift 

tent  ol  the  anpini 

•tanttno|ik! 

CoMtantinopIn  aolemaly  dsdlnlM  kf  Iho  < 

o«  the  Ulh  of  May 

lotioooidamallikol 
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liuf.    In  tho  raiga  of  Coratanline  flouriabcd  Lao 
taiiiitM,  Aihaaaaioa,  Ariua,  and  Kuiol>iu* 
Conni  ioiinn  the  vouugat  defeated  aod  killed  bjCatt* 

•  laiia  at  Aijuilfia 
('on>iana  killoil  tn  Hnain  by  Ma|nentiua 
(>allil*  |iul  tu  lU'inh  l>y  CoiKtHniiui 
Olio  hundred  and  liiiy  citioi  of  Urecce  aod  Aain 

riiiiirii  liv  i<n  i-n Mhijuake 

Coii*tMutiua  and  Julian  qaarral,  and  prepare  for  war ; 
hut  ib«  former  diea  tha  ooxt  yaar,  aiM  laavee  tba 
huar  aola  amparor.  Aboat  Ihie  period  flooriahad 
Aliaa.  Doaatoe,  Eutropiua,  Libaniu*,  Amadoa, 
Marealliana,  Jambbeua,  0i;  Hilary,  dee 

JiUiaa  diea,  and  ia  ■aeoewded  b|  Jm° 
an'a  raiga  flouriabcd  Gregory  luiiBi 
tioa,  Aurelioa  Victor,  ttjt. 

Upon  the  death  of  Joviaa,  and  the  ancceaaioo  of  Va> 
len*  and  Valeoliaiaa,  lha  oHipira  ia  divided,  tha 
furmur  being Mipwor  •ftfw  wali aad  lha  ailMraf 

aa  partawlalho 


th'-  we*t 
Gratian  taken 
Valeiilinian 
Firmua,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated 
Val>-n'inian  the  Second  aucceeda  Valcntioian  tha 
Fimt 

llie  Golhe  Mrmitled  to  aettJc  ia  Tbraoa,  on  baiag 

axpeilad  0*  lha  Uoaa 
Thaodoaioa  tho  Groat  aoeeaada  Valaaa  in  tba  aaalan 

ampira.  Tha  Looihaida  int  kava  Scaadiaatis 

aod  delbat  tha  Vaadali 
Gratian  daCmiid  aad  kiM  bt  AadfigaiUM 
The  tyrant  MaafaMM  dtteM  ui  |«ll*dMlkhy 
.  TheodoaiiM 

Engenio*  u*urna  tbe  wea'rrn  amplfa^  aad  iB|twe 

yeari  after,  defeated  by  Tbeodoaiua 
Theodoaiaa  dioa,  and  ia  aocceedcd  by  hia  aena,  Ar* 

cndiu«  in  the  ea*t,  aod  Iloooriu*  in  tka  weal.  Ia 

the  ret|;M  uf  Tbeodociua  flouriahod  Auaooiuj,  Eu- 

nnjtiua,  l*»p)iui,  Theon,  Prudcntiut,  St.  Auitin,  St. 

Jt-rotno,  Si-  Aiiiljru.f,  4cc. 
Gildo,  defeated  by  )ii*  own  brother,  kill*  bimaelf 
Slilirho  defeata  900^  of  the  Gotha  al  Feeulai 
Tbe  Vandala,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  pernuUed  to  acttla 

ia  Bpaia  aad  Fratn-o  by  Hoaanaa 
Thaodoiiae  tha  Tuuncer  aueeaada  ANkdlM  la  lha 

aaet,  hafiag  ladagardae  Maf  af  PafaU,  aa  hia 

faaraiaa,  appointad  by  bia  faihar 
Rome  )>londarad  by  Alaric,  king  of  tha  VUfalha, 

Aujru*t94tb 
The  Vandala  begin  their  kinadom  in  Spain 
The  kingdom  of  J»e  BorguoJtan*  i*  begun  in  Akaea 
The  Viaipotha  fixind  a  kinjtilnrn  at  TlM>ulou»e 
The  Alani  ilrlVaiLd  and  1  ilir(inli-d  by  Iho  iioiha 
The  kin^iloni  of  the  Frrni  li  hrgini  on  the  lower 

Rhinf 

The  dfalh  of  Honoriio,  fiikI  mircenaioa  of  Valcnti- 
liitin  the 'J'hird.  t'lidr  r  llononu*  fluuritlied  Sul- 
iiiriii*  Hercruii,  MaTubiua,  .Vnianu*.  Paaodorua, 
SiobMH,-  Sarviua  tba  commeniaior,  Hypalia,  Pa- 
lagiiia,  Bynoaiua,  Cyril,  Oroaiua,  Socralre,  IfcOk 


aerta,  aid  aWaaiplB  ika  taelawaiea  a^l 
The  Ronana  lake  leaea  of  Britain  aod  i»evar 
Pannonia  recsovarod  from  tho  Hoaa  by  tho 

The  Vandala paaa  into  Afrira 
The  French  delaated  by  iCtiua 
The  Thetidneian  coda  pubtiahed 
Oenaeric  the  Vandal  lakea  Carthage, 
kintdom  of  the  Vaiidai*  in  Africa 
The  Hrilona,  nbandonrd  by  the  Romani,  mttV.o  tbrir 
celebrated  cum|dainl  to  iKtiu*  agamal  the  Picla 
and0cot8,ana  ihr.  c  vi-Hr*  after  the  Saxona  aatlle 
tn  Britain  uimui  tht  inriiaiion  of  Vortigern 
AtiiU,  king  of  the  Uuna,  ravage*  Euro|>r 
TheodoaiiM  tbe  Hvcond  die*,  and  ia  auccceded  by 
Mamianoa.    About  ihta  time  Annriahed  Zosimoa, 
Neatoriua/rhaodurei,  doaomao,  CNympiodoraa, 
Tho  aiM  af  Vaaiaa  in*  b«na  to  ka  UMni 
PaaiharniiaWaiaa  ihallMlvk*  ^ 


by  MniiaHia  far  l««  BHiallM,  by  Avtaa  far  lea^ 
and,  eAaraaialHiaffaaaiaf  tMMMhibkf 

Joriaaoa 

Rome  uken  by  Genenrie  ia  Jalf.  IWkhHaaiaf 

Kent  tirat  eaUbliahed 
The  Hueri  defeated  by  Tbeodorie  00  ike  ITbro 
Marcianu*  die*,  and  ia  aaoaaeded  by  Lea 

theThrnrinn    VortiaMrdofbalad  bf 

Criylor<l,  111  Krnt 
S<-»t'rii«  micreedn  111  tbe  «re»'eni  iMTijjire 
The  piMi'hal  cycle  of  633  year*  invented  by  Victo- 

riu*  of  Aquilaifi 
A  Dtbeniiu*  fuccecd*  in  tha  weetara  empire,  alW  aa 

interregnum  of  ttao  yaart 
Oiybriua  aucceede  Aatheauae,  aad  ia  eaeteidad, 

the  na«  JWakf  C»wri»»  M«  Wimmlm  ky 
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#i<»pM  i»  lurccrd")!  by  Auciutulut.  Leo  jonior,  f on 

rBth«r  Lpu  III  ttx.  ['.mu  til  riiiiui'-.  niul  •oiiic  iiioiith* 
afu>r  i»  mifii        In  In-  f.rlnr  '/<•;.■> 
Th«  wwiern  empire      cicdroycil  bv  Oinnrer,  km* 
of  th«  Hcnill,  whu  HMUinon  ihn  iilli'  til'  liiiig  ui' 

luly.   About  that  iiin«  fluurulied  Kutychc*,  I'ro*- 

PW|  Victoriu*,  Hiduniu*,  A|M>||taiirM 
OaattiuMinopI*  ranlv  dMtrojrrd  hj  ma  eaftlM|nak«, 

which  lM«b<d  40  Aijw  at  intanraja 
rhahttttla  of  fluiwooi  ooit  victofy  orCloviavmS- 

Kjtnu*  lha  Roman  i^enerhl 
After  ihn  doathvf  Zeno  in  tl><"pjiiii,  Ariadne  rnafriMl 

AntKiBsiiii  narnaiiivd  ttie  Silcntiu/y,  who  ancendu 

the  vacant  Ihruno 
rhcodorir,  kii^;:  ot'  tlir  0«lro50tlii,  rrVnltii  nlHtOt 

llim  liitM',    inil  ri>rii{iii'r4  llniv  fioin  ilu;  ll>rulL 

Aboul  ihu  tiiii<>  lluii I imIitiI  ItocthiUK  miil  i^ynirna- 

chui 

Chridimiliy  enibracod  lu  rranco  by  lUv  buptiam  of 

CloVM 

The  Bur(;uiidian  Umts  iiuUished  by  kiiia  GoiMl«b«ud 
AlatieddmlMlb/Cbvia  uywbacd*  of  VomiII* 

■aat  Jawtiaw 
{■riaoMde  the  capital  of  the  French  dominion* 
Ooil8taaliiM>(*l«  Itcaiafad  by  VitaJiaan*,  whoae  float 

la  burnvd  with  a  braxen  apecniuiB  by  Ft 
Tho  comuutiiig  of  lima  by  iba  ChfiilMa 

duecd  nri(  by  IMoayaiaa 
iufiin  ih«  Fir«i,a  paaaaM«rOahud*,MakaBhta>* 

wll'  I'mporor 

Ju'tininii  the  Finl,  rK-phovr  of  Ju«tin,  aiicecrali. 
Vnilrr  hi*  j^luriou*  rrig^n  lloiirmhcd  BalUaritta,  Jor- 
natKlos,  Paul  ih<>  Sil<'iitiary,8impliciM,0iMiyaiai^ 
ProcopiuK.  Prucluii,  Narse»,Aic. 
Jnatinian  pobliahea  hia  eel«braladeiMla«fkw|[|Wi, 

four  year*  after,  hwOiSMt 
Oonqvaat  of  AIUm  Iqr  BaiHuiM,  nd  ( 

two  yaaia  aAar 
haly  i«  invadrd  br  the  Pranka 
The  Komnn  coMul«hi|i  auppraaaad  by  Juatinian 
A  f  real  plague  whi'>h  aroM  in  Afriaa,  i    '  * 

ed  Alia  and  Europe 
The  b»'einninR  of  the  Tiirklth  empire  in  Ania 
koine  taken  and  pilluz'Hl  bv'I'uliU 
The  injtniilHrliire  ot"  >.  \k.  ii)lrinlin-i'i|  from  India  into 

Kiirii|:>>  by  iiiiiiiki 
Dclcat  and  ileatb  ofTotila,  the-  nolhic  kiacpritaly 
A  dreadful  pbiguc  uvit  Airira,  Aaili|  Md  BHrapa^ 

which  coniinuea  for  SO  year* 
jMlio  the  Second,  aon  of  VigilHrtlk,  tfw  aMar  of 

JWtinian,  aiiecaada 
Fart  of  liaiy  aaaqBawd  bjl 
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M  iiihed  to  contiiiiir  in  \«i»»rmMm  vt  thm  an|N8aM 

|1<(  >v  <  f 

Cy,irii»  taken  by  !li>'  Srua<  iMi« 
Tlic  ?*atnrt.'ii»  l:'ik'  Hiii"!<      ;iiiil  <|.>«trOy  I 
Coiitlanline  ihi^  Founli.  •iirnanii-il  I'ojionatiM, mi^ 

cveda,  on  ihe  inuii<<  r  nl  bu  lalbi  r  lu  itKily 
Tlic  j^araccoa  rnv.i;:<  f^n  ilv  . 
Oanatantiiioi'le  be«ivge«|  In  Iho 

floei  ia  de4ir»ve'l  by  iho  Brack  flro 
Jualiiiiaii  tlte  Sucouii  auccauda  b«  father  Con 
tine.  Ill  Utf  v.xiW'  oi'  )U yaara,  ihu  iN>r|ili*  wu  -  Uiur- 
pi-it  by  LvoiiliiM  and  Ab»imcrn*  I'ibcrioa.  Hie  m> 
••ornlion  h«p)><-n>-il  tUI.  Tbi'  only  inrii  uf  l'>am* 
tng  lu  ihii  I  eiiiury  war*  flecwMliM,  laidonia,  Tbo- 
upiiylactun,  Uvo.  PuidAt,  CaUiairM,  and  iba  van- 
erublo  Bode 

hpia  rnaroaaaa  lha  |M»«r«r  of  tba  whole  Pnarh 

nionarciiv 

Africa  liii.xily  conrjiHTfd  by  tlio  Suia<-tii« 
H:irfliini'«,  «iiriiaiu<  •!  I'b.]i|i|uru«,  meri  t  lU  ui  Cdii- 

«lanliiio|ilr,  on  the  murder  ot' Jitdiuiaii 
8|>ain  ia  ouo<|uart<d  by  liie  8aracer»».    Ar<ri-wioii  ui' 
Afta«iMia,«r  AoMlaaiiiB  Iho  flncoud  to  iho  throne 
AnaaUahH  abdieotaa,  and  ia  aiiervedvd  by  l*faeo(h»> 
niu*  lha  Third,  wbn,  two  yaota  alkar,  yiaMa  to  Hkm 
luperior  influenca  of  Lao  iIm  Third,  Iba  lint  of 
■ho  laaarian  dynaaqr 
Second,  bui  uiMueeaaafbl  tirta  af  riwMtnniiiinpIn  by 

'the  Mrarena 
Ta<  callml  i'oter|*aBee  beffun  by  Ina,  kinf  af  Wa^ 
•Vs.  at  Hoi 


A.0 

Ml 
648 


flbariua  the  Second,  an  oflioar  of  the  tmprrtal 

f aarda,  la  adopted,  and  aooa  after  aoceeeda  578 
Latin  eeatei  to  be  the  langaafo  of  luly  about  thia 

time  9BI 
Mauri<-(\  the  Cap|>adocian,  aon-in  law  of  Tiberiut, 

auc-  .1-  5ftJ 
Gregory  iho  Fir»t.  pnrnamed  the  Great,  filU  St.  Pe- 
ter'* rhair  at  Romp.  The  fi'W  men  of  Ir  nrniii;; 
who  floori»la"il  tin-  latter  en<!  of  tbii  crnturv,  wore 
GiUta>,  A5tttliiBi>,  tJn  gory  of  'l'our»,  lh<?  fiibor  of 
French  hittorr,  ljvn;,'riu«,  and  8i.  Auguitin  the 

Monk  an 

Aafiiotin  the  Monic,  with  40  olliera,  cornea  to  preach 
TChnatiaaMyialMlMd  907 
About  thia  tioM  tbo  Bum  Baptarchy  began  in  Enr* 

laad  M 
Vhoaaa^  a  adnale  eentarlon,  ia  aloetod  aftar 

the  revolt  of  the  aoidien,  and  the  murder  of  Mau- 

lice  Qnd  of  hi*  children  *  603 

fhe  power  of  the  Popaa  befiaa  to  be  eatabliahed  by 

the  eonceaaiona  of  Phitcaa  000 
Heracliiu,  an  officer  in  Afnca,  lucceeda,  after  the 
^     murder  of  the  iiiiirper  Phocaa  610 
The  cooqueau  ofChoaroee,  kinc  of  Persia,  in  Syria. 

Egypt,  AiialllM,aiiiii;alM«Mdibl^ 
^loma 

Tha  Fairiaaa  tab*  Jeraaaleni  with  tba  alaaghler  af 
_  MylOD  BMO,  and  Ihe  nett  year  they  overran  AfHea  A4 
HahomatJaUa  9ad  vear,  Slas  Aom  Moeea  to  Madl- 
aa,  on  Friday.  July  16,  which  ftmna  Iba  tiat  yaar 
of  the  He)rir^  lha  era  of  tho  Hahonataaa  n33 
Conataniinople  it  hialMed  by  the  fyialaaa  aai  Altti  (fM 
i>eath  of  Mahomet  OB 
leruaalem  taken  by  the  8aracen«,  and  throe  yeaia 
after,  Alexandria  and  iu  famoui  library  deetroy- 
•d  837 
Oooaiantine  the  Third,  ion  of  Heractiua,  in  partner- 
•hip  with  Ifermeteonaa,  hit  brother  by  thr  fnn>e 
laiJier,  aaaumea  the  imperial  pornle.  Comtan- 
tioo  reifiia  100  day*,  and  afler  hi*  d<>aih,  hi*  con. 
"     ~     '  ■'a  aon  Conataas  ia  declared  eoiperor, 
with  bit . — '  "  "  "■ 

796 


•ex,  til  (uplioit  a  Colli;: 
Baracen*  dclVati-d  bv  fliarla 
Hliil  Pdirlicrii,  in  (  Wober 

ConKMLiiiiiir  ti..  Kihii,  ■umaBiedCapronynMia,  aoo* 

cccd*  bia  father  l.ca 
Draadfttt  poaiiiaaeo  fertbrae  yaara  over  Einepo  a»d 

Asia 

Tba  aoiwualiaa  af  yaare  from  the  Hnh  of  CMai 
fliat  «abd  ia  Maiorieal  writinfs 

Leaniiiw  enroaraged  by  tlte  reco  of  AbbOa,  CaHph 
of  Ihe  Baraceo* 

The  MeroviitKinn  tai^of  Itiafaoada  la  Fteam 

Bagdad  built,  and  mada  ihoaapltal  of  lboCali|*t 
of  the  bottaa  of  Abbaa 

A  violeat  Aaat<brmdayB,ll«aiOelab«e•orMnl- 
■'■y 

Muiiastcriei  <li*ii(j|vpil  in  llif  onut  bv  ( 'nii»i.iritui- 
Pavia  taken  by  Cbarltiuiagne,  which  cml*  the  king- 
dom of  Iba  Laadnida,  attar  a  daratioa  aTttS 
year* 

Leothu  Fourth,  aon  of  Constantino.  *iicc<>r<l*,  itnd, 
five  yeara  ailer,  ia  •oocetided  by  hi*  wilit  Ireiw, 
aad  hki  aoa  iloealnaliaa  the  Stath 

The  only 


HMB  of  laaiabf  ia  Ma  oaaMrr  wore  Jobaonai 
Daaiaaaaaafc  nadffaii^  Ahaiaaa,  faalaa  IKa> 
eooua,  and  flaarfo  Ao  Maak 
Chartemagiia  b  eaaaraad  Empaaor  of  Borne  and  of 
the  weaiera  oaqdrai  Abeatdiia  lioM  ih«  Focms 
■r^aratc  ihawwlaii  ftoai  the  paiaew  of  Oaaaiaw 

tinople 

R|(brrt  iii«rfnil«  fhf  ibrone  ol'  Kupbiiiil,  but  ;bf>  tmal 
rtdurtiiMi  o(  the  Sdxoii  liopluicby  in  luii  tll'.riiii 
till  'JK  vrnr^  :i  !><  r 

NicQphoriu  llie  Fir«t,  prvut  trc!«»urer  of  tlir  emptrr, 
•uoceeda 

Suuraeioa,  aaa  of  Nieaphoraa,  aad  Michael  the 
Firat,  auraaMad  Rbaa^ibOi  tbo  baaboad  af  fta* 
copio,  aiaiorafSr 

LaotheFifUhtbai 

of  tl 

pl« 

I<earaiaf  aaaooraged  among  tlw  Saraccna  by  Al- 

mainon,  who  made  obaervationa  on  the  ran,  tcr. 
Michael  the  i^ond,  the  Thracian,  auniamod  the 

Btainmerur,  auecoede,  after  the  atarder  of  Loo 
The  Sn  racena  af  Bpaia  «Bba  OrM,  wUah  Ibey  oa*. 

CarKlia 

The  Alroage«t  of  Pioleoiy  tiaailatad  feM  Arabia  by 

order  of  Almanon 
TheopbUoa  aneceeda  hhi  fhtber  I 
Origin  of  tJie  Ruaaiaa  aiooareh* 
MielMaltbanM  aaaeaada  Mai 


The  Norma  na  got  [ 

Miehael  ia  murdered 
Firet,  the  Macedonian 

Clocha  Arat  brought  to  Cnn«tantinop|p  from  Venieo 

Bacil  ia  aucceeded  by  hi*  con  l^n  thr  Hixlh,  Ike  pbi- 
tomphrr.  In  thi»  crntury  fiounih'-il  .MetiiC,  Iba  , 
AraUan  pbjrtieian,  F^inhnrd,  Rabaiiu*,  Albuina- 
»ar,  Godeecalohut,  llmcmaru*,  Olo, Phoiina,  Jolio 
Scotua,  Anactaaiu*  tht<  hbraniiri,  Alt'ffigiiiiiiK.  A'r 
balcKni,  KcBinon,  John  Aiwr 

Pane  bealeged  by  the  Nomeaa,  and  bravciy  dcfcad* 
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j>Mth  t.r  Ain  d,  kinf  of  Bofln  (,  an<>r  •  reign  of 
30  jMr* 

Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  racce««U  with  hia  no- 

pbow  CoMtMUiM  1^  8«tOTth,  MniHMd  trpky- 

~  nnitiM 


„   J  lb*  Fliat,  mnitinad  LoeapoaiM,  feneril 

•f  the  AmIi  wurpa  Ibo  Uirona,  with  hia  ihrra  aona, 
'~  ' '    '  Ml  Ble|ihi>n,  and  Conftantioe  tha  Bif bih 
aned  in  Franc* 

  empire  divided  by  uaarpAtioo  ilia  HiKa 

kinfdom* 

ftplo■  acired  by  the  eaatcrn  emperora 
t  (ona  of  Roninnua  connpiri:  acainat  their  Talher, 
and  the  tiiniulu  tlnn  ocraamned  produced  the  rv- 
■loratiun  n!  T'lr  j>(ivrii;;<'ii:lii< 
Boaiana«  the  Seixind,  ton  of  Conatantina  the  Se- 
venth, by  fMao,  tk«4lMf  bur  oTLMspMnib  ■M' 
ceeda 

SiNnanoa  poiaoni-d  \>y  hit  wife  Throphano,  ii  luc- 
caadad  by  Nircphnrui  PhiKrai  ihe  St-cond,  whom 
ibo  enpreaa,  unnhio  to  reign  aloue  under  tho  title 
«f  prolcctrvva  of  her  youna  children,  bad  married 

My  eMM|Mr«l  bjr  Olh»|iiM  oailMl  to  ib*  ( 

-•^   -   ■  w 

th* 


A.D 

t>00 

Oil 
919 
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winlanMi 


a,  at  dw  bHdjgMllM  «r  1 
d  by  Mm  Ziniaees,  wb» 


lilUM  SvnmdiBnd  Comtnntine  the  Niotb,  tb* 
Imiana  of  Bomanui  by  Theuphano,  ■aec«eaoa 
di*  dMib  af  Ziniico* 
The  thir«l  or  CnpL-lian  race  of  kingi  in  France  bo- 
gini  July  3d 

Anthmciiriil  ("igurrii  brouxht  into  Euroj*  from  Ara- 
bia hy  lliu  Snrnri-rn 

TTie  empire  iif  (ii-rm my  fiml  mridi' I'l.Ttivc  hv  O'lin 
III.  The  ipfirncd  men  of  tli!<  i-i'ii'iirv  »•!•:••  Kuiii-n 
de  Cluiii,  Azopbi,  Luitprruiil,  Alfar.iliau,  Klrnzp*, 
Geber,  AIjUj,  Aiiiioin,  (>•  i!)  rt 

A|^neral  ma»<iacru  of  the  Duiiui  in  KngUiid,  Nor. 

All  old  ehnrehea.  aboat  thia  time,  rebuilt  ia  a  aew 
'  af  arcaitectura 

iaaadaiad  is  eonaaqucoea  «f  •  iMmt 


.  :m  iba  death  af 

I  bruthHr 

aaiu  the  Third,  aarnamad  Arfyraa,  a  patrician, 
mceeed*,  by  marrying  Zoe,  tne  daughler  of  the 
late  monarch 
Zoe,  after  priHtitutini;  hpfnelf  !t»  a  Paphlagonian 

Rioncy  l>':ii|i  r.  imii-.i  <.  Iicr  huxb.tnd  Rumanu*  to  bo 
ponon»-<l,  nil. I  iiiiirrwiuda  marri«>a  her  favoante, 
who  a*4-fnii<  tlirt  luraaa  sadai  iba  aaww  of  IK- 

cha«J  ilic  Fouuh 
The  kingdoms  «f  ('ii»tilf  nnd  Araaon  boein 
Zoe  adiipta  Inr  her  unn  Michael  tne  Fifth,  the  trade 
of  wha«i>  Inihrr  irntvvn'ms  voMela)  bao  piooarad 
him  the  iurii.tuiu  or(Jiilu|>nati-a  • 
Zoe,  and  hft  viiipr  Th«o<lora,  are  made  aola  am- 
prciaea  by  the  populace,  but,  aAar  two  moatha, 
Zop,  though  eo  yaara  M,  lakaa  far  bar  third  baa- 
l>an<)  Conatantina  thaTaalb,  wheaaeeaada 
Tba  Tofba  iavada  iba  Saaua  empire 
Ahm  Iba  daalb  af  CboaianiiiiP,  Theo<iara  recavan 


tba  •evaraigaty.  aad,  19  maatba  atlat ,  adnalak  aa 
bar  aaeaaaaar,  MiebBal  Iba  flbib,  aaiManl  8(r«- 
tioiieaa 

laaac  OaaiaHaaa  Iba  Fbal,  aboaaa  aaiparar  by  the 

•oldirra 

Iraac  alMlirnti'n,  nnd  when  hia  brother  refu«e«  lo 
■iirrpcd  liitn,  h(>  npiK>iniii  his  friend  Constaotine 
tht'  F.l>'»onlh,  lurnnnifd  Du<*ai 

Jeruaali-m  conrjucrod  by  the  I'urk*  ffom  the  8«ra- 
cena 

The  crown  of  Eiiijljind  i*  lrnn»r(-rri>d  from  the  head 
af  Har^M  bythe  balile  of  lliuninga,  October  the 
lllb,,ta  WilUaai  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Mm- 


Oi  tba  Iwib  af  Daeaa  Ma  talfc  EaJaala,  \M»tA  af 
pianellag  bia  three  aona,  Miabaal,  AMbaaicaa, 
aad  CofMrtaaiiae,  u*urpa  tbaaavaraiffiity.aad  awr- 
haa  Baataoaa  IM  Third,  ■urnamedDioff«noi 
loroanat  baiag  lakaa  pMoner  bv  ttie  Turkt,  the 
three  youna  prkMaa  aacend  the  iiirunr,  under  thn 
name  of  Michael  Parapinacef  tho  Svvniih.  An- 
dronirun  the  Firti,  aad  Cooataatin*  the  Twoifkh 
Thf  general  Nict'idioraB  Baiaalalaa  tba  TUrd,  aa- 

■umeai  Ibo  piirpin 
|)ooini'4ny  book  br^un  (u  bn  compiled  from  a  c**"' 
era!  (iirvey  of  the  males  of  Kn|;Iand,  and  finidi- 
eil  in  »i»  years 
^lexiuj  ('(immenns  th*;  First,  nephew  of  Uane  the 
Firat,  ascands  ih*  throne.    His  reign  is  rendered 
I  hy  tba  yea  af  bia  daafhtar,  tba  priacnai 


VMi 
9ii 


W5 

9sa 

963 
96* 

900 

075 
987 

m 

000 
1003 
KM 
1014 

loi-i 
loss 


lKt5 


104 1 


ton 

1050 


lost 

1037 

IOjO 
lOtk) 

10G6 

10C7 

1071 
1078 


A.O. 

Anna  Commena.   The  Normans,  under  Robert  of  ■ 
Appulia,  invHdc  lli>-  l  u^h  rii  i  iiii^ir-'  lOfil 
.\>iii  Minor  finally  cunijuurcd  by  the  Turka  1091 

Acco.ion  of  Wiliiaai  Iba  Saaaad  la  tba  Eifliib 

throne  1097 
The  firat  cruaade  MW 
Jerusalan  takaa  by  tba  araaadena  ISib  Jaly.  The 
only  k-arned  men  of  thia  century  were  Awieaaaa, 
Guy  d'Arexzn,  Olaber,  Hcrmajina,  Franco,  Peter 
ihiaitani.  Mirhn«-I  (Viularius,  Geo.  CiMtraiius.  Ke- 
ranger,      ilii>  .MnriBou*,  Scotus,  ArsMcheJ,  Wil- 
liam of  Hpires,  Suida»,  I'ctcr  Ihu  Herniil, 
bert  WJ 
Henry  the  Fir«t  surreedii  'o  the  throne  of  Knglnmt  HflU 
I^'uriiiiig  ri'Vitcd  ni  l'u'iibfiil|^'»  1110 
Jobn,  or  C':ilojuhnn»cf ,  »on  oi  Alexi'ii,  soeceada  at 

Conntai  linoidc  IHl? 
Order  nf  Kmrnis  Tcmpiitr  InKtitiitid  IIIH 
Acci  i'kion  ol  r^lcphtn  lu  the  Ilii|;li>h  crown  li^ij 
Manuel,  sou  ol'Jolui,  »uocc'  iN  at  Constantinople  1143 
Tho  second  rrunade  I14T 
The  canon  law  compo«c<l  by  Uratinn,  after  *24  yraia* 

labour  1151 
Tho  party  naatea  of  Gaella  and  Oibcllioea  berio  ia 

Italy  '  tat 

Mrnry  tba  Baaaoi  raeeaadt  ia  BaflanJ  IIM 
The  Tealania  aider  l>e^in«  ||f| 
The  comjaeat  of  F.£ypt  by  tho  Tarita  1M9 
The  famous  eaaneu  of  Oareadon  in  England.  Jaa^ 

unry  ^Ih.  Conqueat  of  Ireland  by  ilrnrr  11.  lITt 
Dispt'iisiu*  of  jaatice  by  circuits  first  oataMiabed  in 

Knxland  I  ITS 

.Alrxum  ill"  Rpeond  nurn  od*  Km  father  Manuel  1160 
Kn^liab  )a«  I  di^e»ted  by  (thi  iivilla  ]  Ig] 

From  the  disortiHru  of  Ibo  >;nvi  rnmen»,  on  acroiiirf 
of  tho  niinuriiy  of  AU  xiuo,  Ami i uimi  n.,  ilir  trsi.d- 
»()n  (if  Ihf  jrt-iit  Ab'xiiiii,  ir-  innii  il  j;iinriliaii,  but 
bt>  innrui  !■>  Am  n.  ,  imi-,  tin-  il.rDi.i" 

AndroniruK  it  (  riit  ily  put  to  ilcalh.  and  Inaau  An^e- 

lu*,  a  dctceridani  uf  tba  giaal  Atexlaa  bf  tba  la- 
male  line,  succci-ds 
The  third  eniaade,  and  siege  of  Acre 
Richard  the  Firat  aueeaeda  his  father  Henry  in  Eof* 


flaladbi  dafaaiad  by  Richard  af  bflaad  la  tba  bat- 
tle af  Aaralan 

Aleaiaa  Aagelne,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolta.  and 
u>ur^M  the  suvert-ignty,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of 

I  ho  enipfror 

John  succeed*  lo  the  F.nelixh  throne.  The  learned 
men  of  this  n-iitiiry  were,  Peter  Abelwrd.  Alin« 

CiimniiMiii,  ft,  nernnrii,  A verropn,  Wininiii  of 
Miillti'  >biirv,  I't  tor  I^iliibnrd,  Otbii  Ti  i>  !:i'>  n -l-, 
M>iiriiiiiMil-»,  H(iiiioniii),  VV'criutii-,  <>ru'iiiii. -li  ot- 
Irv  of  Moninuuih,  T«etxe»,  Ku'-l.iibiii -,  Ji ihn  ■n' 
8ii!i»buiy,  SiiO'tJii  of  Uurhsni,  lliiiiy  ol  ilurilin;;- 
rton,  r<  ii  r  i '.inM^'rir,  Peter  of  r.K>i«.  Kiin(il|ih 
(iliiiivilli ,  Roger  lloxeden,  Canipanus,  W'liliain  uf 
Nuwborgh 

(Junsiantino|<le  is  brsicpcd  and  taken  by  the  Latin*, 
aod  laaac  ia  takco  freai  hie  doaiaoa  aad  laplaeed 
OB  the  tbroae  whb  bie  aaa  Aleiiaa.  Thia  year  ia 
Itemarkable  for  the  ftrarlh  crasede 

The  fathor  and  son  aro  murdured  hy  Aleaius  IMour- 
coufle,  and  Constantinople  ie  again  besieged  end 
taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  elect 
Bnldwin,  count  uf  Flanders,  cm|ieror  of  ih<:  eaet. 
In  I  he  mean  time.  I'heodore  Ln»raris  makes  him- 
»'  ir  eiDperiir  ol  Nine  ;  AI«  JHii».  eraii-liMm  of  thi-  ly- 
r.inl  Androiiiru«,  becoiiieii  ci!i(  erf>r  ol''l"r<  lii/i.tni  , 
mill  Mii  barl,  nn  illi';;itiiiiate  rb-lii  of  tin-  Artf^'  U, 
liuiiid«  nil  etii|ii'c  III  r.pirin 

1'bi- riiiperor  Uuldwin  is  liefented  byjhu  Itulgaii- 
Hni,  and  aait  year  to  naeeadad  by  bia  bratber 

Henry 

R  isn  tmd  conqtiest  of  me  ereat  Zincis  Khan,  first 

emiMtror  of  the  MfwuU  and  Tartars,  till  the  tiaie 

of  Ua  daalb,  1S37 
Ariaiotla^t  warka,  imported  ftam  Caaeianiiautde,  are 

condemned  by  the  rauaeil  al  Pnrto 
Magna  Cbarta  f  raalad  ta  Iba  ^^g"***  baroae  by 

king  Jobo 

Henry  the  Thtni  eoeccada  bie  fklber  Joba  oa  Ibe  Ka- 

slish  throne 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  hnsbnnd  uT  Volamin,  sister 
of  the  two  ln<t  emiterors,  Battlwin  and  lleury,  ia 

made  eiii|M-ror  by  the  Latins 
Bober',  non  of  Peti-r  ( 'ourtelia  \',  KUi' '  i  riU 
Theoilon"  I.iiiirriri.i  i«  -ip'.  i  '  il,  il  nn  tli.--  ihiolM*  of 

Nice  bv  bu  •on  ui  Ih  a,  .Io(i,i  |)ih<h  \';ii:u  •■» 
John  of  Rfieiiiie,  nnil  li.ililw  .n  fbe  .""i  i  otnl,  'on  of 

Peter,  aurr-fcded  on  ilie  throou  of  Constat  .inopla 
Tlie  inquisition  wbirh  bnd  beCM  btgaa  1991  U>[ 

trusted  to  Ihe  Uoininicaaa 
Baldwin  atone 
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Otifia  of  tbe  Otioaiaae 
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1919 

1917 
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1233 
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nath  of  Cat  tile 
DacM  VaucM  u  lucoMdad  on  Um  tbroM  «f 


Hiehul  PaJaelof  UK,  ion  of  Uie  linter  of  the  qu>-cn  of 
TlMOdora  Lkacaru,  aicendi  tiio  thnnie,  ftOcr  the 
mardw  of  the  yonnx  princ«'ii  f^uardisn 
Conatantinople  ii  rrcovero<l  fjoni  the  Lntini  by  tho 

GrL«ck  rrnpururi  of  Nicu 
Edward  the  First  (ucriK-da  on  Lbe  Enjriiih  lhron« 
Th*!  fnnii.ui  Mortmain  act  pifiea  in  rln(fl«n<) 
Kwht  thouMod  Frencii  murtlen^d  dunnx  ih«  Sicilian 
,aOili«r  lUrek 


1255 
18» 

1961 
1S7» 


,  tad  Ml  Mc  

bad  alrtdy  nlgMd  Mm  w«n  eoqiiMMlf 
«ithbkf«tb^MMMAlh«dMM.  TiMlMnMl 

■MB  af  Ifaia  century  are,  Gorrftae,  Dic*to,  8«io, 
Wallw  of  Coventry,  AAcuraina,  Antuny  of  Padua, 
Almader  lialeiwii.  William  of  PurLt,  Peter  do 
VifiaM,  Itatthew  Pam,  Groaactrite,  Albvrtiu, 
Tbomu  Aquinai,*Bonaventura,  John  Joinvillv, 
Rof er  Bacon,  Cimalnic,  Durartduii,  Henry  of 
Ghent,  Ravmond  Lulli,  Jacob  VoraKiac,  Alber- 
tet,  Daru  i^cotua, Tbebit 
A  regular  aucceaaion  of  Eagliih  parliameaia  from 
thla  timo 

TIm  Tnrkiab  ampin  befina  ia  Bithjoia 
Tha  MriMT^  naiMMM  totand  or  faufgivad  by 
n«vie 


ttmiii  tha  flaonoJ  MMoaala  to  tba  Eiif  Itah 
Thu^tiMi  of  the  holy  aaa  to  A*tawa,  wbiab  ali« 
Aaii  eontiouM  08  iraan,  III  M  nMni  af  Gra- 

riba£J«ventli 

■leaa  adofila,  as  Ml  Mflaif     Manuel  and 
hk  ftandaon,  the  fDMiaf  AawwiCtM.  MaMMl 

dyiof ,  Anrlronicua  ravMnafaioM  Hagtudlhlbar, 

who  abdtrali-ii 
Edward  the  I'hird  micrcpdn  in  Enf  laml 
First  comet  observed,  whoae  courne  is  deacribed, 

with  exactnem,  in  June 
About  ihia  time  flouriihcd  Lt^i  Pilatua,  a  Greek  pro- 
feiiior  at  Florence,  H.irhiaTii,  Petrarch,  Boceacp, 
and  Munuei  Chrraulurai,  where  may  be  fixed  the 
ara  of  the  rcTivai  of  Greek  literatara  in  llalv 
Aodrooicua  ia  lacceadad  by  bia  aos  Jeba  Pauwio- 
fM  ia  tba  ntatb  yav  of  aia  afa.  Jaba  Cantocv 
aaaoi  wbo  bad  boaa  laft  gaaraiaa  of  iba  yonaf 
^rtM^jMMMidM  parple.  Firat  paaaaga  of  tba 
iaia&mwa 


isga 

1293 
1298 

1308 


1306 


1390 
1337 


133B 


1341 


CBIONOLOGlCAIa  XUU. 

A.D.        i(g|»gfOtag»  AmmI 

adnata       ^  ^^^^a"  ^^m^^^  » 

Baaimaaar  luaaB  at  MB^aH 

the  tribunaabip 
Order  uf  the  Garter  ia  ! 
The  Turka  firat  enter  Europe 
Cantacosene  abdicate*  the  porplo 
The  battle  ofPoictiera,  Bepiember  I9lb 
Law  pleading*  altered  from  French  into  Eoftiab  m» 
a  favour  frum  Edward  ill.  to  hii  people,  io  hia 
50th  Ypar 

Riae  of'Timoor,  or  Tamerlane,  lo  the  throoa  of  8«- 
inarcand,  and   hii   exlennvo  cc 
death,  afte 
AcccMion 
throne 


W  i^rgga^rf^  fiaSoai  iba 

Maaoel  aaeeoada  Malblbar  Jdta  Palsolefaa 
Acceaaion  of  Ilaaiy  Iba  Foortb  ia  Knriaad. 
kaiard  niea  of  tbia  trntmawtm  lalar  Ai 


Tho 


PbvkH  Daalo, 


Ibybbaaal 


m 

MaUbawof  ^ 

Henry  laa  1 
FiAb 

Battle  of  Af  incottrt,  October  SSib 

The  ialand  of  Madeira,  dinrorpred  by  the  Portnrneae 

Henry  the  Sixth  lucofU  in  tKi-  throne  of  FjijtTsr.d. 
Conntaotinoplr  if  b<-<ii  |;(d  by  AQiiirath  ihu  {Se- 
cond, (lie  Turki»h  inn>rr<ir 

John  Pala-ulofim  ihc  Jv-nrid  mcfecU  hi»  father 
Manuel 

Coamo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banubateat,  and 

riae  of  that  family  at  Florence 
Tl)c  famoiw  pragmatic  aanctioa  aaUltd  ia  ] 
Printing  diacovatod  at  Msali|  aad 

ally  III  22  yeaiB 
Cooatantiaa,  one  of  tba 
throne  aflar  bia' 


Mahomet  tba  Seeoad,  aaiperor  of  the  Turka,  bcwe- 

fea  and  lakea  GoaataaliBopke  on  tbe  9th  of  May. 
'all  of  the  enstem  empire,   l^e  captivity  of  Xhm 


Greeka,  and  the  esiinrtion  nfthe  imperial  familive 
of  the  Comiiirni  and  Pala-idnri.  About  lhi«  time 
the  hou«e  of  York  in  Lnflonu  l»  ;,-'<ii  lo  arjiirr  to 
the  crown,  nnd,  by  their  aniliiliou'"  vifWf,  to  dr- 
lupc  ttif  u  hill'' kingdom  in  bIo«id  The  Irarned 
men  of  the  loth  century  were  Chaucer,  Lroiiar^ 
Arclin,  John  liu»>,  Jerome  of  Praeoe,  PonKt, 
Flaviua  Bltrndun,  Theodore  G»ta,  Frank  Phil^l- 
phoB,  Geo.  Trap«zuntia»,  Gemittu*  PleilHi,  Lku 
renliua  Valla.  John  Gutiemburf ,  John  Fauatua, 
Peter  Bchoafler,  WeMeluf,  AUiirn*  Sylviut,  Bea- 
•arion,  Tboaiaa  (  Kcmpia,  Arcyropiiliia,  R^m*- 
montanui,  PIntina,  Aerieoia,  Fonlanua,  Fictaa^ 
Laacaria,  Anninaof  Viierbo,HefabuSavonarnbs 
~'      PalitiaB,  Hanaolaufy  Aiosaaaat  af 
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TABLE 


ur 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


OF 


THE  ANCIENTS* 


Lichas  • 

Ortbodoroa 

Foot 
Cubit 

Larger  Cubit  (nix**) 

pace  (ofi^-via) 

Stadium 


Ivieeian  M«MaM  of  Length  radncad  to 

 0  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1 

6 
4 
« 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
8 

7 
8 
9 
0 
I 
^ 
0 
0 
4 
0 


0876 


5 


Ronnii  HeuorM  of  Length  reduced  to 


Digitus  Lmnsversuft 

SmgHApmcfB.  feet. 

dee. 

0 

0 

720  > 

0 

0 

967 

pR<nKM  Minor 

0 

0 

o 

901 

0 

11 

(m 

1 

2 

505 

• 

* 

-  0 

1 

5 

406 

0 

2 

ft 

01 

4 

10 

Od 

4 

4 

5 

* 

* 

i) 

0 

0 

Tfic  Grecian  square  measares  were  the  Plethrtm,  or  acre,  containinff  1444,  as  some  say 
or  as  othera  report,  10,000  square  feet;  the  Aroura,  which  was  iialf  ihu  Pleihrtm.  The 
iiroura  of  the  Effptiaai  WW  the  ■qnare  of  100  eiibit8. 

The  Romfin  pqimrr-  mrastire  was  the  Jugtruvt,  which,  like  their  Lt6raand  thfirAfi' 
(iiv  ided  into  iwelvo  parts,  called  Uneiit,  as  the  followinc^  table  shows : 


1 

H 

! 


A 


As  or 
Deunjt 
Dextans 
'Dodiene 
Bes 
^  ;Septnas 
Semis 
Q,ainconx 
Trieoi 


I 


iSextant 
jUnci* 


Sytart  I 


Scrm- 


Emgli*k 


2^S00!  2B8 
20400,  264 
24000  240 
21000  210 
19i 
1 
1 

1'300<)! 

rm 

4^' 
24001 


2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Syiert 

pttt9. 

18 

250.05 

10 

183,85 

2 

117,64 

34 

51,42 

25 

257,46 

17 

191.25 

9 

125,03 

1 

32 

264,85 

34 

19a64 

16 

13>,13 

8 

N.   B.    TI»C    Actut  yfnjor 
"M  14,400  Kqiiiin'  Iffl, 
>  a  Semu.    TUe  Climm  wnM 
300  K|uiirc  f«-«*t,  «>qitnl  to  a 
tieuneia,  or  tin  ir«4M  and  a 
liRir,  himI  lb*  metmm  wummmt 
wiM  eqml  loa  i 
Thn  Roma , 


of  bniAP. 


i^iy  u^Lo  Ly  Google 


Atlie  MMMfwof  capMsi^,  Ibr  thiogi  liquid,  rodiaoad  to  tb«  Ei^glUi  Wim 

Meamire. 


Cochlcarion 

Cbcme 

M]ntran 

Concho 
Cyathus 
Oxybaphoa 
Cotyle 

Chous 
MetretM 


inch. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0712 

II 

0 

WW 

0 

0 

ITS 

0 

• 

356 

0 

0 

585 

0 

2 

141 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2a 

10 

2 

19 

.1 

-  « 

■  1 

J 


Auic  M«Muret  of  oapaoifcjr,  Ibr  things  diy,  reduced  to  English  Coro  Measure. 

peekt.  raU.  pinis.  toL  tuck,  dee. 

Coehlearioa  .....        0      0      0       0  276J« 

Cyathus  0      0      0       3  76a{ 

Oxybapbon   0      0      0       4  1449 

Cotyle  •        •        .        .•        •         .    0      0      0      16  579 

Xeatufl   00033  156 

Cbosnix  00115  7051 

*  ^        ...        -        4     0     0       «  501 


N.  B.  BctidM  tbk  M<dmmutt  which  it  tb«  JMjcw,  tbei*  wm  •  Jfitfiiwai  Cktrfktt,  aanl  to  i 
MtdH. 


Ruiiiaii  Measures  of  capacity,  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Eaglish  Corn  Measure. 

Ligak   0     0    V>       0  01 

CysthM   0     0      ^       0  Oi 

Acetsbdnm   0     0       {  0 

Hemhw  .        •        -        -        •        .  0      0       4       0  .>4 

Sextm   00104S 

flemimodiM   0100  4 

Uodios   100066 


Roman  Measures  cf  eapacitjr,  ibr  things  liquid,  reduced  to  English  Wine  Measure. 

fiaAk   jNlt.  mLirxk.  dee. 
Ligula     ...  ...O/iO  11~A 

Cyathus       -        -        •        •        -        -        -OA**  '^'^^t 

Acotabuluni  0        j       0  7(Uj 

Ltiiartarius  0       |      1  409 

Hemins  012  81'!' 

Scxtarins  0       1      5  6»6 

CoDgiw  .        .        .        .        .        .        0  74IM2 

Uma  •844558 

Amplm  71     10  66 

CuleiM  148       8    11  005 

N.  B.  TXxtquadrnntal'M  the  briup  as  the  amphora-    Thf  Cmhtt  Cmr^unitn,  naA  DitHu^n,  dcnot.^  nc 
certain  measure.  The  Roman*  divided  the  SccttfrtM.  like  ib«  libra^  iato  Jit  <N|a«l  pofU,  c«Ued  Ci 
r«dUeM  w«r*Mllad«MiMtfSikeHeMMSlMk*M^  lb* 


therrfore  the 
■MrfU  tvhicli  tiMV  soei 

800 


• 
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Uti0  taoient  Gneum  W«ightt  raduotd  to  Eogli^  Tro/  Weight 

O.     M.     tferl  ^TK 

Dnchma  .  •  •  •  •  .  0002tt 
HiiuB  •  .  •  •  •  .  .IIO4U 
Tilcntvni       .        .       •       ,       »  «650Uft|| 


Less  Ancient  Crjoeciaa  and  JoUxstan  W«i§hU  retiuced  to  English  Tray  Weight* 


XiCntes 


Obolof  •••••• 

Scriptulom 

Drachma         .         •         •         •         .         .  0026jf 
Sextula     •         •         •         •         .  • 

SicUicus  •••••• 

Duella 

Uock  •        •        •        •         •  • 


a. 

0 

0 

r 

•5 

0 

0 

a 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

18 

6 

• 

18 

IS 

1 

i 


N.  B.  Tb«  Romaa  oane«  ia  tb«  Eaglnh  moMmpoiM  ounce,  which  wai  aacieiitly  dhrided  into  mtch 
denarii  ud  ei|ht  drmekmm^  nnd  as  thej  reckon  their  dematimt  eqanl  l»  an  Attic  dradiatm,  Um  iMiv 
weurhta  were  l^th  heavier  than  the         pondins  wei({hla  among  the  Smmm. 
Tm  Greek*  divided  their  aboluB  mto  dkaki  and  analler  proportione;  aone  bto  etx  dkoM,  and  eveiy 
— ^  imonvMi  Mailer  parta  J  and  othen  divided  it  into  eilgbtdkiM,  and  each  cAa<eii«iBiBei|fatpa>lB. 


ThegTMter  Wtigte 


to  Bqgiiih  Troy  Wii|^itt 


A. 

•c 

Libra        .         .  , 

10 

18 

Mina  Attica  c<Maamanifl  • 

11 

7 

2 

U 

IVdflBlRin  AttioiHi  oomobmob 

-  M 

It 

• 

Vsi 

161 


If.  B.  Thaw  wm aiw  iiwytfwr  AWie  tiletrt,  wMdl  eniiJrtB J  of  80,  or,  accerdirog  to  aonetef  liWi 

It  i-nn«rt  fiowpvcr  be  remembprrMl,  that  avrry  rUna  rnntnins  100  drachma,  and  every  t/xlmt  dOmliMe.  The 
talents  dx&a  according  to  the  diifereot  Maadard  of  ibeir  mince  aod  drocMuv,  oa  the  following  table  iadi> 


The  Mma  Egjptiaca  1  Coosiata  f  lS3i  ^  Equivalent  ^ 

AotiMhiM  I  of  Attic  f  183}  I    to  Eng. 

CleopatTB  Ptolemaica    fdiscb*   1  144  |    lish  troy 
Alenodnnft  DiMcondHjiiis.     (.leO  J  '  weight. , 


iEgjrptiactun 

Antiochicum 

Ptolcmoicum  Cleo. 

Alezandfte 

Insulanmn 

Antiochie 


180  ^ 
120 
800 


Equivalent 
to  Eng. 
lish  tr^ 
weight. 


Ih.  9*.  AtL 

16  6 

1  6  8  22} 

1  G  14  16 

1  8  16  7 

8(1  8  10  8 

86  8  16  8 

03  11  11  0 

104  0  19  14 

130  1  4  12 

890  3  13  11 


The  Tolue  and  pioportioD  cf  the  Greoian  Cone. 


/.       t.  d. 

Lspton  0 


t.      a.  e. 

Omkm   0      0     0  0|J 


Dkhalctti   000  1|^ 

Hemiobclus     .        •        •        •        •        •  •OO'Om 

PAaTilI.-6I.  ,  801  " 
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Obdns         .        .        •        •        •        •        .  ^0^1| 


N.  B.  Th«  Draekmm,  ud  Che  pUbvd^mam,  wm  ^^^'^"^^JUJ^^^^^^I^^^^^^I'*'''^^^ 


Dioboliu  .  .  •  •  •  •  -  -002 
Tetrobotai  •        •        •        •        -        •  005 

Prachma  .         •         •         •         •         -         -O  OTS 

Dkirachmoo    .        .        •        •        »        -        -  0182 

0  S  7  0 
0     8     2  $ 


■wm,  Trin!'ol!t.<!,  fee.  v,'cn  Komctimet  coined.  Th«  , 
be  equal,  ihou^a  often  the  former  exceeded  iu  weight. 

The  gold  com  among  the  Greeks  wu  the  $taier  aurfut,  w  liidi  »  t-iijhe<i  two  Attic 
Drachma,  or  half  the  ttaUr  argguletu,  aad  waa  wortii  2o  Attic  I}rackmm  of  alrer,or         L     t.  4. 
ia  English  noney  -        -        -        •        •        •        •        •        -    0    16  1? 

Or  aceordingui  th«  pwpoction  of  told  to  wlfWtjt  pmm  •  •  •  •  10  9 
The  StaUr  Vft  htnmt  exchanged  for^  Atlle  DniAmm,  Of  -  •  •  -  0  18  1 
The  BttiUr  PniJippi  and  StiUr  Ale^randriM  erc  of  the  same  vnlu?. 

Tliei5ta<«ri/«riaw,accoi^of  toJoaepbtu,  waswoitii5(i  AliK  i/rodkoM^  or  *  1  13  21 
Th*  AMirCM«ti«riiiti  


The  value  and  proportJon  of  tiie  iiomtui  Coins. 

L      $.  d, 

Terantinfl  .  -  .  •  .  -  -000 
Sembelk  ••-•••000 
Libella,  or  Am  •         -         -         •         .  -000 

Ikitenius  ••-.•.001 

 0     0  8 

 0     0  7 


N.  B.  The  JhrnmiBt,  VietmrkUtu,  Buterimt^  and  fmnetiaies  the  Am,  were  of  siirer,  the  othen 
bnm,  Thi  TV/mii  ITfifmr  rftrfm  ITfTftifa  Mil  rrmmmiim  wwniiwiiiiiwiiwiiiHlnftaM 


Hie  computaUOQ  of  iiomy  among  ihe  Greeksi  wat  by  drachmg,  at  foLows; 


1  Dnchma  •  • 

10  DnchnuB  •  •  .  0  6  5  2 
100  DraohiBMMiMltealliMt 

10  Min» 

60  Mins  equal  to  a  Talent 
10  Talcnte 
100  Tblentt 


/. 

«. 

d. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

6 

5 

3 

4 

7 

82 

5 

10 

198 

15 

0 

1937 

10 

0 

198re 

0 

0 

Among  the  Romans,  tlie  computatiou  was  bj  Sestertii  Numini,  aa, 

t.      »•      d.  f. 

A  S^terUus         •        .        -        .        .        «        000  1? 

10  Sesteitu  017  11 

1000  Sestertii  e^tMlfo  one)                                                   o      i      «  o 

Sesteniom            C           *        *        *        *        8      1      5  « 

10  Sealettia  80    14  70 

100  Rcstortia                                                            807     5    10  0 

1000  Sestertia  or  decies  Sestertium,  (omttMiliMli)  «r  dedet 

centena  millia  niunmum      «...      6072     18      4  0 

Ceiitieei«{centii|iH.&          -        -        -        .        S(J720      3      4  0 

MiUieiH.  S           *        -        •     '   .        -           807.>9l     13      4  0 

MiUitt  oeotiea  i|.  S.          .        •        •        .        .               10      8  0 
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Xhfi  Mina  Syni 
Ftoleoieuca 
Antiochicm 
Fnboira 
Bobylonica 
Attioa  major 

Tyria 

iEffinea 

Kfiodia 

Hw  Talentum  Syrum 
Pldemaicam 

Antiochicua 

Kuboicum 

Bdiylaiiieam 

Atticum  majoi 

Tfrium 

iEIginaBam 

IUM>diam 


Was  worth,  of 
Attic  dmchiMB 


Wat  worth,  of 
AttielGna 


The  Roouui  gold  co!n  vrat  the  aurent,  wliir  h  geoeraUy  weighed  double  the  (Unarim$» 
km  value  of  it,  Moociiiag  to  the  first  proportion  of  coinage  meaiioned  by,  Pliny,  WM 
Or  Meordiog  to  ttepnoortMNi  of  wiaifaBt  present     .        .        .  • 
According  to  the  decuple  or  pn»poriiea  awaHoaed  bjr  Livy  and  Juliin  Pollax  • 
According  to  Tacitoe,  ai  it  was aflwiwwb  vahad  anil  txdiaBged  (orS&dsamU 


<i  a.  A 

14  3  3 

I  0  9 
OlSU 
016  k  3 


The  value  of  coin  undenrent  many  changes  during  the  existence  of  the  Ronnui 
repnblie,  tnd  atood,  ai  Plioy  maaliooa  it,  aa  IbUowa : 

la  the  reign  of  Servius         •  * 

A.  U.  C.  490       .        .  iTIwMwalgiied 


A.  U.  C.  587 
A.  U.  C.  686 


A.  U.  C.  485  -         -      i  The  denarius  ex- ^  10  asses 

A.  U.  C.  537  \    changed  for    (  10  asses 

A,  V.  C.  574,  a  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  20  sestertii;  coined  afterwards  of  the 
pound  of  gold,20  oenarti  mmi;  and  in  Nero'a  ieign»  of  the  ponnd  of  g<iid»4S^ 
•  dfsnarit  ourn. 


N  B  rii  tin  ibove  laUaaafnpMjtH  b  tobasbarvsd^  Um  dwMimhsibs«ifa(lH»at4«tfl«.«i* 

gold  at  41.  per  ounce- 

A  talent  of  gold  among  the  Jews  was  worili  5175/.  and  one  of  River  340/.  3t.  9d. 

The  greater  talent  of  the  Romans  was  worth  991:  6t.  Set.  and  the  lata  GOf.  or,  as  MM  Mjf,  761,  aad  ll» 
great  talent  I125t 

The  value  of  the  Ronian  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  mippose  it  e<)uivaleat  to  an  Ante 
mtiM,  or3/.4«.7<i  It  is  used  indifferently  by  nnricnt  Ruthorafor  er$,  at,  and  mitui,  and  was  euppoied  to^ 
consist  of  100,  or  96  dmorii.  It  is  to  h*-  flifrrvf],  ;li,:\t  wiimnvrr  [h»-  y.^^nl  p(77uL)  IS  [fiirinl  to  niiu]l>en>,  it 
rigniiea  llw  mom  as  libra ;  but  when  il  is  used  with  other  words,  it  bears  the  same  ngnificatisn  aa  the 
•a^i*  or  f»9  of  tbe  Gl«cll%  or  the  pamim  of  tbs  Latins.  The  word  Jntonnitf,  when  mentioaod  m a  iSM 
of  money,  wai  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  tettertius,  and  though  the  words  MtterHus  and  nmmmut  ar«» 
ofttn  ioined  together,  yet  their  signification  is  the  same,  and  they  intimate  no  more  than  cither  docs  ee 
parately. 

We  must  pRrtirtilarly  remark,  that  in  reckoning  ihcw  $etterce»,  the  Romans  had  au  art  which  can  be 
rendered  inte!li::il)le  by  ilie  ob«orvation  of  these  rules:  If  a  numeral  noon  agreed  in  case,  gender,  an«l 
•onaber,  with  the  word  testertiuSt  it  denoted  precisely  as  many  sestertii^  as  for  example,  decern  tetteitti 
was  lea  testerHL  Wm  naroeral  noon  of  another  case  was  joined  with  the  genitive  plumi  of  $e»*ertiu9f  k 
dsoottd  to  SHugr  dmonad,  aa  ieeem  utiertnm  signifies  so  man^  tboosaod  ustertit.  If  the  adverb  nn* 
wral  WW  Joined,  ft  denoted  so  rnnn?  hundred  thousand,  n«  d^nes  $e$Ur1hm  was  ten 


—   ,  >  many  hundred  thousand,  n«  d^net  $e$terliim  wa.<  ten  hundred  thousand 

tUtertii,  if  the  iiumenil  advorb  waa  put  by  itself,  the  fi ;  Ifii  i(l  ii  wan  not  altered;  th<»f«»fore  drries,  rt- 
ff9*ie$,  jkf  .  in  a  oenteiirf,  imply  aa  maiij'  hundred  thousand  settfrtii,  or  hundred  $eatrrtt^  as  if  tha^ord 
tettrrtium  was  exprcsst-ii. 

The  denarius,  which  was  the  chief  silver  coin  used  at  Rome,  received  its  oame  because  rt  contained 
deHO$  writ,  ten  osacs* 

The a» ia  oflen  expreaaed  by  nn  L. bscaoae  it  is  one  ponnd  weight;  and  the  aeiittttwt,  baa—at  h  wst 
•qoivalent  totwo  ponnd  and  a  half  of  brass,  lii  frequently  denoted  by  H.  S.or  L.  I»  8* 

The  Roman  libra  n  nt  ilnr  l  twelve  ouncr?  nf  silver,  and  was  wort fi  il  o  n  n/  iterling. 

Tbo  Roiaaa  talent  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  tweaty-feur  $€»Urtta,or  nearly  103llatMlii^[ 
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